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PREFACE. 


Thk  DicnoN&BT  of  Science,  Litziiatcre,  and  Ast  was  designed  to 
supply  a  want  which  could  not  be  met  by  the  larger  EneyclopsediM 
of  modem  timea.  Worfea  of  eo  vast  an  extent  as  the  Encyclopfedia 
Britannica  or  the  EncydopSdie  FraTifaise  are  too  expensive  for 
general  circolation,  while  from  their  size  they  cannot  well  serve  as 
mannals.  On  the  other  hand.  Special  Dictionaries,  though  they  may 
exhaust  some  one  branch  of  learning,  are  not  intended  to  supply 
information  on  others ;  and  thus  a  work  like  the  present,  possessing 
the  comprehensive  character  of  a  general  Encyclopaedia  without  its 
amplitude,    and  afford  a  an  abstract  of  the 

principles   of   every  b  i   explanation  of  the 

various  terms  ordinar  :e  and  Art,  still  ap- 

peared to  be  wanting.  le  present  work  was, 

therefore,  offered  to  t  ious  Dictionary  of  a 

convenient  size,  adapti  qs  of  aU  classes,  and 

fumiBhiog  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  precise  and  accurate 
information  on  the  all  but  infinite  variety  of  subjects  which  it  em- 
braces. Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  definitions  clear,  correct, 
and  concise,  and  to  insure  a  method  of  treatment  which,  though 
brief  and  compendious,  should  be  neither  flimsy  nor  superticial.  No 
statement  was  made  on  doubtful  matters  without  pointing  out  the 
source  from  which  it  had  been  derived ;  while  the  references  given 
to  the  beat  works  on  all  subjects  of  importance  enabled  the  reader  to 
extend  his  enquiries  at  will. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  waa  published  twenty-four 
years  ago.  The  period  which  has  since  elapsed  has  been  marked  by 
great  progress  in  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  The 
limits  and   relations   of   the   Physical   Sciences   have    been    more 
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accurately  determined,  and  the  area  of  research  in  each  has  been 
greatly  extended  and  more  carefully  scrutinised.  The  discovery  of 
new  objects  has  led  to  the  invention  of  new  names ;  while  the  accu- 
mulation of  facts  has  in  many  cases  modified  or  exploded  theories 
which  had  gained  general  acceptance.  Experience  has  justified  the 
claims  of  Political  Economy  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  while  the 
examination  of  the  laws  of  evidence  has  strengthened,  if  it  may 
not  be  rather  regarded  as  having  called  into  existence,  the  science 
of  Historical  Criticism.  The  analysis  of  Language  has  produced 
results  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  merely  affecting  the  classifica- 
tion of  dialects,  but  throwing  light  on  many  stages  in  the  earliest 
developement  and  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  on  many  subjects 
of  the  highest  interest  connected  with  the  legends  and  poems,  the 
laws  and  society  of  pre-historic  ages.  With  such  changes  as  these, 
it  was  obviously  impossible  that  any  dictionary  compiled  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  could  meet  the  wants  or  adequately  represent  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  day  while  any  attempt  to  remedy  the 
defect  by  mere  corrections  and  supplements  would  probably  render 
the  book  even  less  satisfactory  to  the  general  than  to  the  scientific 
reader.  To  the  latter  the  additional  information  given  in  a  new 
edition  might  be  technically  useful,  while  his  professional  experience 
would  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  in 
his  own  department.  The  more  general  reader  would  need  to  be 
informed  not  merely  of  new  facts,  but  of  the  degree  in  which  these 
facts  have  modified  the  character  or  tendency  of  each  particular 
science.  In  a  dictionary  designed  to  give  a  clear  but  strictly 
succinct  account  of  the  principles  of  all  sciences  in  a  way  which 
should  be  acceptable  both  to  general  readers  and  special  students, 
this  requirement  could  not  be  met  except  at  the  cost  of  re-editing 
and  re-writing  the  work  throughout.  Thus  re-written,  the  present 
edition  is  offered  to  the  public  as  substantially  a  new  work.  As  in 
previous  editions,  the  several  departments  under  which  the  subjects 
are  arranged  have  been  intrusted  to  writers  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  special  topics  respectively  assigned  to  them.  The 
Editors  believe,  therefore,  that  the  work  may  be  consulted  with 
confidence  by  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  each  particular  science,  with  the  details  and  history 
of  many,  and  with  the  main  facts  of  the  many  subjects  with  which  it 
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»  necessary  at  the  present  day  for  all  intelligent  persons  to  have 
some  acquaintance.  In  each  case  the  first  object  of  the  writers  has 
been  to  affirm  positively  none  but  duly  ascertained  facts,  to  leave 
open  all  doubtful  questions,  and  to  reject  statements  for  which  a  more 
stringent  research  has  failed  to  produce  adequate  evidence,  even 
though  these  st^atements  may  have  for  many  the  fbrce  and  charm  of 
old  associations. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  changes  which  have  been 
made,  on  these  principles,  in  the  present  edition. 

In  the  Biological  Sciences,  the  rapid  progress  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  since  1842,  especially  in  its  morphological  aspects,  has 
rendered  necessary  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  new  words ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  such  words  in  current  use  will  be  foimd  in 
this  portion  of  the  Dictionary.  On  the  other  hand,  many  words  have 
been  excluded  which,  although  occasionally  employed,  lack  that 
stamp  of  authority  which  alone  can  justify  their  insertion  in  a  standard 
dictionary.  In  Zoology,  the  recent  discoveries  of  interesting  generic 
forms  of  life  have  been  described  in  new  articles ;  whilst  the  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  classification  have  led  to  a  careful 
revision  of  the  systematic  arrangement  employed  in  the  last  edition. 
But  only  those  classifications  have  been  accepted  which  are  in 
general  use,  in  preference  to  others  (possibly  more  accurate,  but  at 
present  more  hypothetical)  which  may  be  adopted  at  some  future 
time.  In  Palaeontology,  a  large  number  of  new  articles  have  been 
required  to  describe  the  more  important  fossil  forms  with  which 
the  progress  of  the  science  has  made  us  acquainted. 

In  Geology,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Dictionary  would  be  better  answered  by  presenting  the  subject  under 
the  several  branches  into  which  the  science  is  divided.  While, 
therefore,  the  general  article  in  this  department  has  been  greatly 
cmrtailed,  this  loss  of  matter  is  more  than  compensated  by  new 
articles,  to  which  the  reader  is  carefully  referred  in  the  general 
article,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the 
conclusions  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  geologists  may  be 
considered  trustworthy  on  the  important  subjects  which  have  of  late 
years  furnished  matter  for  geological  discussion,  especially  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  and  climate,  and  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
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The  introduction  of  Physical  Geography  is  practically  a  new 
feature  in  the  present  edition.  Although  an  attempt  to  impart  to 
this  work  the  character  of  a  Geographical  Dictionary  would  ob- 
viously be  out  of  place,  it  was  felt  that  an  important  branch  of 
knowledge  would  not  be  fairly  represented  without  giving  some 
account  of  the  principal  features  of  the  globe,  its  oceans,  marine 
currents,  and  continents,  its  mountain  chains,  lakes,  and  inland  seas, 
and  the  general  action  of  volcanic  forces. 

In  Astronomy,  the  application  of  photography  to  the  production  of 
permanent  records  of  celestial  phenomena,  the  improvements  in. 
astronomical  instruments,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  through 
spectrum  analysis,  have  all  been  concisely  but  carefully  described, 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  this  Dictionary  a  useful 
companion  to  the  Telescope,  by  recording  especially  the  results  of 
recent  observations. 

In  Chemistry  and  Physics,  also,  a  thorough  revision  of  articles  had 
become  necessary ;  and  the  new  matter  added  contains,  it  is  hoped, 
a  notice  of  all  the  most  important  advances  even  in  sciences  of  such* 
vast  extent.  In  Mineralogy,  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
number  of  terms,  although  it  is  not  pretended  that  an  exhaustive 
list  has  been  given  of  technical  names,  many  of  which  would  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  met  with  except  by  strictly  scientific  readers. 

The  great  progress  made  during  the  last  generation  in  the  oldest 
of  all  sciences,  ]\Iathematics,  has  rendered  a  slight  alteration  of 
arrangement  advisable.  The  expositions  of  the  more  permanent 
portions,  which  are  fully  treated  in  standard  text-books,  have  been 
curtailed  in  the  present  edition ;  while  an  attempt  has  been  made,  for 
the  first  time,  to  collect  and  render  intelligible  the  many  terms  which 
have  been  introduced  into  modern  Geometry  and  Algebra,  so  far  as 
the  limits  of  this  work  would  permit.  More  advanced  readers  will 
find  copious  references  to  the  best  sources  of  information  in  each 
branch  of  the  science. 

The  recent  applications  of  science  to  Agriculture  have  been  care- 
fully treated  in  the  articles  relating  to  this  subject ;  while  the  systems 
of  Botanical  classification  have  been  examined  by  the  light  which 
the  growth  of  the  science  has  thrown  on  their  correctness  or  in- 
accuracy. 

The  general  subject  of  Architecture  has  been  kept  distinct  from 
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the  special  details  of  Building  and  Engineering.  Under  the  latter, 
the  inventions  and  improvements  of  the  present  century  have,  it  is 
hoped,  been  fully  described.  Under  the  former,  mere  theories  and  con- 
jectures have  been  excluded  from  what  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  the  developement  of  all  styles  of  Architecture. 

The  Military  articles  have  been  subjected  to  a  strict  revision. 
These  articles  in  the  last  edition  were,  and  indeed  could  not  fail 
to  be,  behind  the  standard  of  the  present  day.  Great  pains  have 
been  bestowed  to  correct  all  mistakes  which  may  have  been  made 
through  inadvertence  or  want  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  give  the 
latest  information  on  all  Military  and  Naval  subjects  of  general 
interest  With  this  view,  all  words  have  been  inserted  which  are 
likely  to  be  met  with  by  any  except  advanced  professional  students 
of  the  art  The  changes  eflTected  by  the  introduction  of  iron 
armour-plates  and  rifled  arms  have  been  fully  described,  and  the 
most  important  points  connected  with  the  effects  of  shot  from  rifled 
guns  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Projectile. 

For  the  articles  in  Political  Economy  which  appeared  in  former 
editions,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  whose  ability  and  merits 
are  gratefully  acknowledged.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared,  he  would  have  felt  it  necessary  to  modify  many 
statements  on  subjects  which  of  late  years  have  undergone  a  more 
thorough  discussion.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  in  order  to  give 
the  results  of  recent  experience,  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
science  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  re-written, 
while  many  new  articles  have  been  added  on  subjects  connected 
with  labour  and  capital,  and  other  topics  which  of  late  years  have 
assumed  more  or  less  importance* 

The  Theological  articles  are  strictly  confined  to  a  statement  of 
facts  and  doctrines,  or  of  arguments  in  support  of  or  against  the 
latter,  as  urged  by  either  side,  without  any  controversial  remarks  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

Id  the  Historical  articles  many  changes  have  been  rendered  necessaiy 
by  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  to  the 
critical  tests  which  distinguish  oral  tradition  from  authentic  con- 
temporary narratives.  These  tests  have  been,  it  is  hoped,  impartially 
applied  in  all  those  articles  which  treat  of  periods  for  which  no 
really  historical   evidence  exists,  and  of  which  many  must  be  set 
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aside  as  belonging  to  that  region  of  Mjrthology  on  which  the 
progress  of  Philological  Science  has  recently  thrown  great  light. 
Indeed,  the  science  of  Comparative  Mythology  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  come  into  existence  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  almost  every  article  on 
matters  connected  with  Mythology,  Epic  Poetry,  and  the  legends  of 
what  are  known  as  the  Heroic  Ages,  has  been  wholly  re*written, 
while  new  subjects  have  been  introduced  so  far  as  they  were  needed  in 
order  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  science. 
On  the  subject  of  Derivations  or  Etymology,  the  Editors  wish  to 
leave  no  room  for  misunderstanding.  Their  first  object  has  been  to 
give  the  nearest  form  in  which  any  word  occurs  in  cognate  languages 
to  which  it  is  most  closely  related.  Hence  in  cases  where  the  English 
term  is,  letter  for  letter,  the  same  with  a  foreign  word,  all  that  has 
been  done  is  to  name  the  language  in  which  that  word  is  found. 
But  it  is  not  meant  that  the  mention  of  a  word  in  a  parallel  language, 
such  as  Dutch,  Swedish,  or  German,  implies  the  borrowing  of  the 
word  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  «ven  that  where  a  word  is  found 
in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit,  any  ground  is  furnished  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  has  received  the  word  from  the  ancient 
languages,  or  that  any  one  of  the  latter  borrowed  it  from  the  rest« 
The  task  of  tracing  words  to  their  original  source  is  one  of  which  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance;  but  it  belongs 
wholly  to  the  professed  philologist,  and  can  be  at  best  but  briefly 
treated  in  the  present  work  under  the  head  of  Language.  Hence,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  history 
of  the  changes  of  words.  The  English  age  is  referred  to  the  French 
age ;  but  it  is  not  the  province  of  ageneral  Dictionary  like  the  present 
to  trace  the  word  back  through  the  Old  French  £dage,  and  the  Latin 
setaticum,  setas,  aevitas,  aevum,  to  the  Greek  altov.  In  such  instances, 
however,  references  have  been  given  to  philological  works,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  reader  may  if  he  wishes  carry  his  researches  further. 
Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  words  given  as  derivations  are  in  all  or 
in  most  cases  words  used  in  what  are  called  the  best  classical  periods. 
Terms  of  doubtful  origin  are  marked  as  such,  any  further  explanation 
being  withheld  unless  a  derivation  may  be  proposed  with  some 
plausibility.  Not  unfrequently  a  derivation  is  given  from  the  works 
of  recent  philologists,  whose  names  are  appended.     Such  derivations 
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are  giren  on  the  responsibility  of  the  author,  and  not  necessarily 
as  being  considered  in  themselves  satisfactory  or  conclusive.  It 
appeared  only  feir,  however,  that  in  doubtful  cases  such  writers 
should  at  least  be  allowed  a  hearing.  In  the  case  of  scientific  terms, 
whose  hybrid  character  in  many  instances  is  admitted  on  all  hands^ 
nothing  more  has  been  attempted  than  to  give  the  words  out  of  which 
(sometimes  contrary  to  all  rule  or  analogy)  they  have  been  coined  or 
compounded. 

In  the  number  of  scientific  terms  explained  in  this  work,  a  very 
large  increase  will  be  found  in  the  present  as  compared  with  the 
last  edition.  It  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  Dictionary  to  include  all  the  terms  employed  in  any 
branch  of  science;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  number  has 
been  introduced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  general  readers 
and  non-professional  students.  The  increase  of  matter  which  this 
greater  fullness  of  treatment  has  entailed,  together  with  the  adoption 
of  a  more  le^ble  type,  has  made  it  necessary  to  extend  the  size  of 
the  work  to  three  volumes. 

Lastly,  the  Editors  express  their  hope,  that  no  omissions  may  be 
found  of  any  matter  of  real  importance  contained  in  the  last  edition, 
and  Uiat  in  general  accuracy  and  fullness  of  information  the  present 
work  may  adequately  exhibit  the  results  of  the  scientific  research 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  present  day. 

W.  T.  Brande. 
G.  W.  Cox. 
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A.  The  first  letter  of  the  Alphabet,  in  aU 
inown  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Aznluuic;  the  modem  dialect  of  Abyssinia,  in 
which  it  is  die  thirteenth,  and  of  the  Runic,  in 
vhich  it  is  the  tenth.  It  was  called  Aipha  by 
the  Greeks,  and  Al^h  by  the  Hebrews. 

A,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  dexter  chief  or  chief 
point  in  an  escutcheon. 

A.  had  an  arithmetical  yalue  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans :  its  value  with  the  former 
was  1,  and  with  the  latter  500,  or  with  a  line 
over  it  600O. 

A,  in  Lc^c,  is  the  sign  employed  to  denote  a 
univerBal  affixmattye  proposition.     [Looio.] 

A,  a,  or  aa,  in  Medical  prescriptions,  is  used 
for  ana,  m  equal  parts. 

A.  Tkie  name  of  one  of  the  notes  in  music, 
corresponding  to  the  French  La, 

A.A.A,  in  old  Chemistry,  means  an  amalgam. 

AaxOvark  (But.  eartk-hog).  The  Orycte- 
ropus  capensis,  an  insectirorous  animal  re- 
markable for  the  facility  with  which  it  burrows 
in  the  earth.  It  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
armadillos  than  to  the  ant-eaters. 

Abttsa  (the  Anisa  UxHUs),  A  kind  of  palm 
tree  growing  abundantly  in  the  Philippine 
Ifdan&  Of  the  fibres  of  this  tree  a  cordage  is 
made  whidi  has  the  property,  like  that  of  coir, 
of  floating  in  water.  Tne  sea  water  does  not 
rot  i^  and  it  therefore  requires  no  tarring.  A 
portion  of  the  flbre^  which  is  white  and  fine,  is 
manu&ctored  into  excellent  linen  and  other 
TaluaUe  t«xtoies. 

AJbrnteSaaMO^  (ItaL  to  dazzle),  A  punish- 
ment of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  criminal 
was  blinded  by  holduig  red-hot  irons  before 
his  eyes. 

AhBfftoeai,  In  Architecture,  any  flat 
member.  The  square  oompaztment  of  a  mosaic 
payement.    [Abacus.] 

AlMAk.  In  sea  language,  denotes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sails  when  laid  flat  against  the  mast  by 
the  force  of  the  wind.  This  may  happen  either 
by  a  sodden  change  of  the  wind,  or  an  alteration 
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of  the  ship*s  course ;  or  the  sails  may  be  laid 
aback  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  some  imminent 
danger. 

AlMiooti  A  cap  of  state  worn  by  the  old 
English  kings.  It  waa  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
double  crown. 

Abaoiu  (Lat.).  In  Architecture,  the  upper,  or 
top,  moulding  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  so  called 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  table  (df€a{). 
It  serves  to  form  a  wide  bed  for  the  architrave 
of  the  entablature  immediately  above  it 

Abacus.  An  ancient  instrument  used  for 
facilitating  numerical  calculations.  The  name 
is  of  doubtful  origin.  The  instrument  consists 
essentially  of  a  parallelogram  divided  by  par- 
allel bars,  on  which  smaU  pebbles  or  counters 
are  placed.  The  counters  on  the  lowest  bar 
denote  units,  those  on  the  second  tens,  thofite  on 
the  third  hundreds,  and  so  on ;  one  counter  on 
a  superior  bar  being  equal  to  ten  on  the  bar  im- 
mediately below  it  By  means  of  nine  counters 
for  each  bar,  it  is  obvious  that  any  number  may 
be  thus  expressed.  It  will  be  observed  that  tlie 
artificial  value  given  to  the  counters,  according 
to  the  positions  which  they  occupy,  is  entirely 
analogous  to  our  numericul  system  of  digitu. 
The  form  of  the  instrument  admitted  of  con- 
siderable variety.  The  Grecian  abacus  was  im 
oblong  £rane,  having  wires  stretched  across  it, 
strung  with  perforated  beads  or  little  ivoiy 
balls.  In  the  Koman  abacus  the  counters  were 
slid  along  grooves.  The  Chinese,  like  the 
Ghreeks,  employ  wires  with  beads;  and  with 
them  the  abacus  or  Swan-pan  is  in  universal 
use,  as  it  conveniently  adapts  itself  to  their 
decimal  divisions  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  abacus  continued  to  be  used  in  European 
countries  during  the  middle  ages.  Instead  of 
a  board,  however,  with  bars  or  wires,  it  became 
the  practice  to  cover  a  bench  or  bank  with 
chequered  cloth,  on  which  the  counters  were 
disposed.  Hence  our  terms  exchequer,  bankrupt. 
See,  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  abacus, 
and  of  palpable  arithmetic  generally,  see  the 
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article  on  arithmetic^  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brii-  \ 
annica. 

Abaftf  or  Aft.  In  sea  language,  denotes 
nearness  to  the  stem  or  hinder  part  of  the  res* 
seL.  Thus  a  thing  is  ahaft  the  foremast  when 
it  is  between  the  foremast  and  the  stem. 

Abaissed  (Fr.  abaisser,  to  lap  down).  In 
Heraldry,  a  t^erm  applied  to  the  wings  of  eagles, 
when  closed,  or  with  the  tips  looking  down  to 
the  point  of  the  shield. 

AbMidoiuiieiit.  A  term  used  in  marine 
insurances,  where,  before  compensation  can  be; 
demanded,  the  insurer  must  abandon  his  in- 
terest in  any  portion  of  the  rescued  property. 
It  is  also  nsea,  in  the  language  of  the  customs, 
to  signify  the  abandonment  of  an  article  by  the 
importer  to  avoid  payment  of  the  duty. 

Abatementt  Flea  of.  In  Law,  is  pleaded  to 
a  declaration,  writ,  &c.,  on  account  of  some  de- 
fect in  form.     [Plbadino.] 

Abatxment.  In  Heraldry,  symbols  of  dis- 
grace introduced  into  arms :  mentioned  for  the 
most  part  only  by  English  heraldic  writers. 
A  del/^  or  quadrant  spot,  is  the  sign  of  a 
revoked  challenge :  an  escutcheon  reversed 
belongs  to  an  ungallant  person  or  deserter :  a 
point  dexter  parted,  to  a  boaster:  a  point  in 
point,  to  a  coward :  a  point  champain,  to  one 
who  kills  a  prisoner  of  war :  a  gore  sinister,  to 
effeminate  persons:  a  gusset  dexter  denotes 
Toluptuonsness,  a  gusset  sinister  intoxication. 
The  only  abatement  now  used  in  practice  is  the 
hasten,  which  belongs  to  bastards ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  the  bend  sinister,  contains  one-fourth  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  escutcheon,  but  does  not 
reach  quite  to  its  circumference. 

Ab«tMr«  or  Abfttor.  In  Law,  one  who  puts 
an  end  to  a  nuisance,  or  who  enters  a  house  or 
land  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  former  possessor, 
•nd  not  yet  taken  posaemon  of  by  hu  heir  or 
devisee. 

Abatis  (Fr.).  A  term  of  military  engineering 
applied  to  a  species  of  fence  placed  in  front  of 
a  breastwork  or  on  a  glacis,  for  the  purpose  of 
impeding  the  advance  of  an  attacking  party. 
Generally  speaking,  an  abatis  is  composed  of 
trees  cut  down,  and  laid  with  their  branches 
pointing  towards  the  enemy,  so  as  to  offer 
resistance  to  the  troops  attempting  to  scale  the 
works,  by  rendering  it  necessary  to  use  both 
hands  to  dear  a  way  through  the  boughs,  whilst 
the  defenders  are  at  full  liberty  to  use  their 
weapons. 

Abatoa  (Grr.  inaccessible).  An  edifice  at 
Rhodes,  built  by  Artemisia  to  commemorate 
her  conquest  of  the  island.  It  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Abaton,  because  the  Rho- 
dians^  on  regaining  their  liberty,  made  it  in- 
accessible.—  Vitrumus,  ii.  8. 

Abattoir  (Fr.  firom  abattre,  to  knock  doum). 
A  large  public  slaughter-house,  under  the  direct 
control  and  management  of  the  municipality  of 
a  town,  for  the  express  purpose  of  insuring  the 
killing  and  preparation  of  animal  food  under 
the  conditions  most  £ivourable  for  the  health 
of  the  population  consuming  it  The  abattoirs 
of  Pans^  commenced   under  Napoleon  I.  in 
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1810,  and  finished  by  the  Bourbons  in  1818,  are 
even  at  the  present  day  the  best  models  of  this 
'ciaaa  of  municipal  constructiona  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  them  IS  to  be  found  in  La  Bruv^rr's 
^udes  surFArt  des  Constructions ;  Orantham's 
Description  of  the  Abattoirs  of  Paris ;  and  iu 
one  of  the  detached  essays  of  the  Architectural 
Society,  published  in  1849. 

Abbff  or  Abb-wool.  Names  given  hy 
clothiers  to  the  yam  of  a  weaver's  warp. 

AblMUWldoa*  The  name  of  a  family  of  Arab 
caliphs,  who  reigned  from  749  to  1257.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Abbas  ben  Abd-al-M otal- 
leb,  a  paternal  uncle  of  the  prophet  Mohammed. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  Abbaasides  was 
the  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  splendid  caliph 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  whose  reign  is  regarded 
by  Moluimmediuu  a  the  golden  ag.  of  their 
dommion. 

Abbosa  (Fr.  abhesse).  The  governess  or 
superior  of  a  monasteiy  or  abbey  for  females. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  she  must 
be  of  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  have  professed 
eight  years  at  least. 

Abboy  (Fr.  abbaye).  In  Architecture,  the 
conventual  buildings  of  a  monastery,  including 
the  church.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  an  abbej 
is  a  monastery  governed  by  an  abbot,  under 
whom  is  a  prior.  The  abbeys  had  the  highest 
rank  amon^  religious  houses,  and  enjoyed  some 
superior  privileges. 

Abbot  (Heb.  abba,  faih^\  The  superior 
of  a  monasteiy  for  men.  Monastio  societies, 
being  originiJly  composed  of  laymen,  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
a  neighbouring  priest  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments and  perform  other  clerical  functions 
among  them.  Afterwards  the  superior  of  the 
society  in  many  cases  entered  into  orders, 
and  exercised  the  ministerial  office  for  the 
convenience  of  his  community,  under  the  title 
of  abbot.  From  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  this  practice  became  universal,  the 
abbot  having  absolute  power  within  his  own 
monasteiy,  but  being  himself  subject  to  the 
authority  of  his  diocesan.  This  subjectioD, 
however,  the  abbots  gradually  threw  off  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  many  places  themselves 
assumed  the  titles  and  authority  of  bishops. 
Such  were  the  mitred  abbots,  and  the  croeiered 
abbots ;  the  former  of  whom,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six,  sat  in  the  English  parliament  with 
the  bishops  and  two  prien  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUL 

Abbots  are  properly  superior  in  rank  to 
priors ;  the  latter  b«ing  often  appointed  by  the 
abbot  to  superintend  a  dependent  foundation. 
But  the  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  regularly  observed,  and  there  are  certain 
orders  whose  superiors  are  always  called  priors ; 
as  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  the  Oistwrcians, 
Bemardists,  Feuillants,  Trappists,  Qrandmon- 
tanists,  and  Preemonstratenses.  After  the  six- 
teenth century,  besides  the  regular  'abbots,' 
there  grew  up  in  France  a  class  styled  '  abbots 
oommendatoiy,'  who  were  candidates  for  some 
priory  or  abbey  in  the  gift  of  the  ciown,  and 
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noder  eqgigomeiits  (not  often  fVilfUled)  to  en- 
ter  into  ordcfrs  within  a  year.  They  wore  the 
'petit  ooUet'  an  the  muhol  of  their  devotion  to 
the  chnreh ;  and  of  this  class  were  the  '  abb^/ 
BO  veil  known  in  literary  and  &shionable 
life. 

Abbot  of  lUflraito.  In  ancient  times,  was 
the  master  of  the  revels,  called  in  Scotland  the 
'  Master  of  Unreason.' 

AMir«tlattoPtaeltoraiB(Lat).  In  Legal 
History,  an  abstract  of  ancient  pleadings  made 
^or  to  the  year-books. 

AbbrevtetiOB  (Lat.  brevis^  short).  In 
Arithmetic  The  process  bv  which  a  fraction 
isTfdnced  to  lower  terms  ;  thos  the  division  of 
thp  Domeiator  and  denominator  of  ||  by  8  re- 
dju^  ot  abbreviates  the  fraction  to  |. 

isBBifiATioir.  In  Mnsic,  a  stroke  which, 
pbced  over  or  onder  a  note,  divides  it  into 
qnarers  if  there  be  only  one ;  if  twov  into  semi- 
qoAven ;  if  three,  into  demisemiquavers. 

Ahbbsviation.  In  Writing,  before  the  in- 
Tention  of  printing,  a  variety  of  abbreviations 
««re  used,  most  of  which  have  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse:  they  generally  consisted  in  sub- 
Etitnting  the  initials  for  the  words.  Of  the 
ibbreTiations  at  present  in  nse,  the  following 
ire  those  which  most  commonly  occur. 


A.B.  or  B  JL,  Bacfador  of 

Arts 
UL  or  M.A.,  ICaster  of 

S.C.Lu,  Student  in    CWH 

I^w 
fi  C.L,  Bachelor  of  Cirxl 

D^.I*,  Doctor   of   Clvfl 

Uw 
BJ).,  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity 
Cik.,  Clerk  or  Cl«rff7maa 
KD.,  Doctor  of  Medictee 
FJL&.  Fdlow  of  tbe  Boyal 

Society 
C3.,  ConnMuion  of  the 

6.C.a,  Ozaad  CRMof  Qm 

Bath 
OCH.,  Gnnd    Cron  of 

Haaorar 
S.a,KfiightofthftBat1i 


K.G.B.,     Knight     Com- 
mander of  the  Bath 
K.C.H.,     Knight     Com- 
mander of  Hanover 
K.G.,  Knight  ti  the  Oarter 
LI1.D.,  Doctor  of  Laws 
U.P.,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment 
M.B.IJL.,  Member  of  the 

Boyal  Iziflh  Academy 
M1U.D.,  Doctor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Doctor  of  Philo- 

Rophy 
Q.C.,  Qtieen's  ComiBel 
BJk..,  B»yal  Academy 
R.A.,  Hoyal  Artillery 
R.E.,  Royal  Engineers 
B.M.,  Royal  Marines 
B.Nm  Royal  Navy 
S.r.F.,  SancteB  Theologln 

ProfeeBOr 
W.S.,  Writer  to  the  Signet 


Muedlaneaus,  DiptomaHcal^  ^e» : — 


AJ).,  the  year  ot  onr  Lozd 
A.H.,  the  year  of  the  He- 

iLM.,tte7MKortli»wwld 

U.  that  la  to  say 

Ox,  in  the  Bune  place 

id-.themoe 

K3.,  for  note  hene^  oboervt 

^>  for  Tidfclioei,  to  wit 

L<S.,  (in  a  deed)  the  place 

of  the  sell 
lt&  Old  US.,  rUfiA  and 

leftride 
SA,   new  style   (dnoe 

ITH) 

^  «U  Bkjle  (befcra 
17«S,  and  ia  the  Onsek 
calendar) 


A.C.  or  B.O.,  the  year  be- 
fore Christ 

A.IT.O.,  the  year  from  the 
bonding  of  Rome 

Hem.  oon.,  no  one  contm* 
dieting 

Kem.  dis. ,  no  one  dlasenting 

MB.,  maamseript 

A.M.,  morning 

P.M.,  afternoon 

H.M.&,  Her  M^jesty^a  riilp 
oraervice 

D.G-.,  by  the  grace  of  Qod 

7.D.,  Defender  of  the  Faith 

H.R.B.,  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire 

U.&,  United  States  of 
America 


AbbMvlftton  (Lat.  abbreTiator,  from  ab- 
Iffevio,  /  skorttn).  Officers  of  the  papal  court 
vbo  unit  the  chancellor  in  drawing  up  briefe 
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and  petitions  with  a  riew  to  their  conversion 
into  bulls. 

AbdioattOB  (Lat.  abdicatio,  from  abdico, 
/  abdicate).  In  Politics,  the  renunciation  of 
an  office  or  dignity  by  its  holder ;  but  it  is  com- 
monly meant  to  express  the  Toluntary  renun- 
ciation of  supreme  power.  The  most  famous 
examples  of  this  on  record  are  the  abdication 
of  the  dictatorship  by  Sylla,  76  b.  c.  ;  of  the 
imperial  throne,  by  Diocletian,  a.  d.  305 ;  of  the 
emperor  Charles  v.,  in  1656;  and  of  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  in  1664.  The  Convention 
Parliament  of  1688  used  the  word  abdication 
to  express  the  act  of  James  II.  in  abandoning 
the  government  and  kingdom.  The  word  '  de- 
sertion* was  rejected,  as  impljdng  the  possi- 
bility of  a  return.  The  Scottish  Convention  of 
Estates  declared  that  James  had  '  forfeited '  the 
kingdom.  Abdication  is  said  to  difier  from 
resignation,  the  former  being  unconditional, 
the  latter  done  in  favour  of  some  other  person. 

Abdltomun  (Low  Latin).  In  Archaeology, 
a  secret  place  for  hiding  or  concealing  valuables. 

Abdomen  (LatV  The  great  cavity  of  tho 
animal  body,  whicn  is  liable  to  temporary 
changes  in  its  dimensions,  independently  of 
respiration.  In  Entomology  it  forms,  in  in- 
sects the  third,  in  arachnidans  the  second, 
in  both  classes  the  most  posterior,  of  the 
sections  into  whi6h  the  body  is  externally 
divided,  and  contains  the  principal  digestive 
and  respiratory,  and  the  whole  of  tne  generative 
organs.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  in 
relation  to  the  activity  of  the  generative 
functions,  is  most  remarkable  in  insects;  in 
some  of  which,  as  the  white  ant,  or  termite,  it 
constitutes,  at  the  full  developement  of  the  ova^ 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  entire  body  of  the 
female.  In  vertebrata  the  abdomen  is  not 
divided  externally  firom  the  thorax ;  and  only 
<n  one  class,  the  mammalia^  by  an  internal  par- 
tition, or  diaphragm,  in  vertebrata  the  abdomen 
is  beneath  the  neural  axis,  and  always  on  the 
ventral  side  of  the  body,  from  which  the  limbs 
are  developed.  In  articulata  it  is  above  the 
neural  axis,  which  occupies  the  ventral  or  under 
side  of  the  animal. 

The  abdomen  is  the  first-formed  cavity  in 
the  developement  of  the  animal  body,  and  is  the 
most  constant  in  its  existence  throughout  the 
animal  series.     [Cbaniuu  and  Thobax.] 

Abdominals.    An  order  of  Malacoptery- 
giouB  fishes,  including  those  which  have  the 
ventral  fins  situated  under  the  abdomen,  behind 
'  the  pectorals.    [Malacoftbbi.] 

Abduottott  (Lat  abductio,  from  abduco, 
/  lead  away).  In  Law,  the  forcible  carrying 
sway  of  a  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  marriage 
or  defilement.  Where  the  female  has  property, 
or  is  presumptively  entitled  to  it,  sucn  abduc- 
tion is  felony :  ana  in  all  cases  the  taking  of 
a  girl  under  sixteen  from  under  the  protection 
of  her  parents  is  a  misdemeanour.  The  crime 
of  abduction,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(see  his  Notes  and  Introduction  to  Bob  Boy\ 
vras  at  one  period  extremely  common  on  tha 
border  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
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Abduction.  In  Logic,  a  form  of  argument, 
answering  to  the  Greek  AiroyvT^,  wherein  the 
greater  extreme  is  obviously  contained  in  the 
middle,  but  the  middle  not  so  evidently  in  the 
less  extreme  as  not  to  require  some  further 
proof  to  make  it  appear. 

Abdnotor.  Abductor  muscles  are  those 
which  pull  back  or  separate  the  limbs  to  which 
they  are  affixed. 

Abelian  Bqvatloii.  The  eminent  mathe- 
matician Abel  having  shown  that  the  solution 
of  an  irreducible  algebraic  equation  [Ibbbdu- 
ciBLB  Equation],  one  of  whose  roots  is  ex- 
pressible as  a  rational  function  of  a  second,  can 
always  be  effected  by  the  solution  of  a  second 
equation  of  lower  degree,  modem  algebraists 
sometimes  distinguish  equations  possessing  the 
property  in  question  by  the  term  Abclian. 

Abeliaa  ZDteffralfl.  A  term  applied  to  a 
certain  class  of  ultra-elliptic  integrals,  whose 
properties  were  first  investigated  by  AbeL 
The  term  Abilian  function  is  usually  restricted 
to  inverse  Abelian  integrals,  which  are  analogous 
to  functions  of  the  amplitude  of  an  ordinary 
elliptic  integral,  as  also  to  inverse  circular  and 
logarithmic  functions,  such  as,  sin.~*Jr,log.~^x, 
&c.  For  further  particidars  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  memoirs  of  Abel,  Jacobi,  Richelot, 
Weierstrass,  and  others  in  Crelle'a  Journal. 

Abelltes,  or  Abellaas.  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  sect  mentioned  by  St  Augustine,  in 
Africa.  They  are  said  to  have  ei\joined  mar- 
riage and  virginity,  after  the  pretenaed  example 
of  Abel, 

AbetmoMSbns  (Arab.  Kabb-el-misk, 
mttsk'Seed),  A  tropical  genus  of  the  Mallow 
family,  one  species  of  which,  A.  moschatuSf 
otherwise  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus,  produces 
seeds  which  have  a  strong  musky  odour,  and 
have  been  used  in  perfumery,  and  also  medici- 
nally. Another  species,  A.  escuUntus^  is  thq 
oclm>  or  gobbo  of  the  West  Indies,  where  its 
pods,  on  account  of  their  nutritive  mucilagi- 
nous qualities,  are  much  used  in  thickening 
soups. 

Aber.  A  Celtic  term,  implying  the  mouth 
of  a  river ;  as  Aberdeen,  the  mouth  of  the  Dee ; 
Aberystwith,  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwith,  &c. 

Aberdewlne*  or  European  Siskin  ( Carduelis 
spinus  Cuv.).  A  small  green  and  yellow  finch, 
belonging  to  the  same  subgenus  as  the  gold- 
finch of  this  countnr. 

Aberrant.  In  Botany,  where  certain 
species  or  groups  differ  materially  from  their 
types. 

Aberrmtloii  (Lat  aberratio).  A  term  used 
in  Astronomv,  to  denote  a  change  in  the  ap- 
parent positions  of  the  celestial  bodies  arising 
from  the  combined  effects  of  the  motion  of 
light  and  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

To  explain  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  conceive  a  ray  of  light  to  pro- 
ceed from  A  star  S  to  an  observer  at  0.  If  the 
station  of  the  observer  were  at  rest,  or  if  the 
motion  of  light  were  instantaneous,  the  star 
would  be  seen  in  its  true  place  at  S.  But 
neither  of  these  circamstances  can  take  place  ; 
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the  observer  is  carried  rapidly  forward  by  the 

motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 

and  light  occupies  a  certain  time  in 

coming  from  any  of  tlie  heavenly 

bodies  to  the  earth.  Suppose,  then, 

that  while  a  wave  of  light  advances 

from  D  to  0,  the  observer  has  been 

carried  forward  by  the  earth's  orbital  motion 

from  A  to  O.    At  0  the  wave  will  strike  the 

eye  with  a  velocitv  proportional  to  D  O,  and 

the  eye  will  impinge  against  the  wave  vith 

a  velocity  proportional  to  A  O. 

The  two  simultaneous  impressions  which  the 
eye  at  O  thus  receives  may  obviously  be  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  bncs 
D  0  and  B  0,  equal  to  A  O,  and  the  effect  is 
the  same  as  if  the  eye  had  received  a  single 
impression  from  a  wave  of  light  advancing 
along  the  diagonal  C  0  of  the  parallelogram 
B  0  D  C.  The  apparent  place  of  the  star 
therefore  will  be  at  S',  in  advance  of  its  true 
place  at  S. 

The  angle  COD,  or  the  aberration^  is  ob- 
viously zero  when  the  directions  0  B,  0  S,  co- 
incide, and  it  acquires  its  greatest  value  when 
these  directions  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  called  the  constant  of 
aberration,  and  expressed  in  circular  measure 
(this  angle  being  small)  by  the  ratio 

velocity  of  the  earth 
velocity  of  light 

From  Bradley's  observation  the  Constant  of 
Aberration  was  determined  by  Bessel  (Funda- 
menta  Astronomiai)  to  be  20' -25.  I>r.Brinkley 
found  it  «  20"*37.  Mr.  Richardson,  from  a 
series  of  2,000  observations  made  with  the  two 
mural  circles  in  the  Greenwich  Observatory, 
found  the  value  of  this  important  element 
«  20^-307.     (Menunra  Royal  Ast  8oe.  vol.  iv.) 

The  effect  of  aberration  on  a  star  situated  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  an  apparent  annual 
oscillation  in  a  straight  line  extending  to  20'''3on 
each  side  of  its  true  position.  A  star  situated 
in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  appears,  from  the 
same  cause,  to  describe  a  circle  around  its  true 
position  as  centre,  and  having  a  radius  of  20"*3. 
In  any  other  position  the  apparent  path  of  a 
fixed  star  is  an  ellipse  whose  nujor  axis  is  40^*6 
and  minor  axis  40^*6,  multiplied  by  the  sine  of 
the  star's  latitude. 

The  apparent  places  of  the  planets  are  also 
affected  by  aberration ;  but  in  this  ease,  as  the 
body  from  which  the  light  emanates  is  also  in 
motion,  we  must  consider  that  the  ray  of  light 
which  enters  the  eye,  and  to  which  the  correc- 
tion for  aberration  must  be  applied,  has  pro- 
ceeded, not  from  the  place  wnich  the  planet 
occupies  at  the  instant  of  the  observation,  but 
from  that  which  it  occupied  at  as  long  an  in- 
terval previously  as  light  requires  to  traverse 
the  distance  between  the  planet  and  the  earth. 

The  aberration  was  discovered,  and  its  phy- 
sical cause  first  explained,  by  Br.  Bradley.  It 
is  the  most  direct  proof  which  astronomy 
furnishes  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun. 


ABETTOR 

Abbuutiox.  In  Optics,  demotes  the 
deri&tion  of  tlie  rays  of  fight  from  the  true 
fccus  of  a  cnired  lena  or  speculum ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  do  not  unite  in  a  single 
pumtt  but  are  spread  over  on  a  small  suiface, 
aDii  form  a  somewhat  confused  image  of  the 
object  This  arises  from  two  causes :  Ist,  the 
fignrefl  of  the  lenses  or  specula;  and  2ndly, 
iium  a  difference  in  the  physical  nature  of  the 
rays  of  light. 

The  surfaces  of  the  lenses  or  mirrors  of 
optical  instruments  are  generally  worked  into  a 
tpherieal  form,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
accarately  obtaining  the  parabolic  curvature 
trhich  theory  shows  to  be  necessary  to  collect 
parallel  rays  into  a  single  point  or  focus. 
iJeni-e  the  rays  meet  the  axis  of  the  lens  or 
mirror  at  different  points,  the  amount  of  devia- 
tion depending  on  the  magnitude  and  curvature 
(4  the  IcDs,  This  is  called  the  Aberration  of 
Si>hfricity.  The  second  cause  of  aberration, 
uiiich  occurs  only  in  lenses,  arises  from  the 
different  degrees  of  refraction  which  the  rays 
^Jmposing  a  beam  of  light  undergo  in  passing 
frr<m  one  medium  into  another.  On  account  of 
tliis  difference  of  refrangibility,  the  rays  of 
liirbt  are  separated,  and  the  colours  of  the 
^{K■vtrum  appear.  It  was  long  believed,  and 
even  by  Newton  himself,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  refract  without  decomposing  light;  and 
hen<x>  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
p^  rfect  reflecting  telescopes,  and  adapt  them  to 
tlu-  purposes  of  accurate  observation.  But  it 
bs  binc8*been  discovered  that  the  refractive 
ami  dispersive  powers  of  different  transparent 
bii  M^auces  are  in  different  proportions,  and  that 
the  decomposition  of  the  light  may  be  prevented 
by  combining  substances  of  different  refractive 
levers,  for  example,  orown  and  flint  glass,  in 
tue  iiame  lens.     [Achbomatisx.] 

AlMttor  (Sax.  abedan,  to  inciiei.  In  Law, 
&a  instigator  or  inciter ;  a  person  wno  promotes 
or  procures  the  commission  of  an  offence  or 
Monj,  by  his  advice  or  encouragement  If  an 
aUitor,  or,  as  he  is  then  termed,  an  aider  and 
iiU'ttor,  be  present  at  the  commission  of  the 
•Time,  he  is  treated  as  a  principal ;  if  absent^  he 
I'^comes  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  But  in 
almost  all  cases  of  felony  the  abettor  is  con- 
Mdered  as  much  a  principal  as  the  actual  felon, 
«*p»-cially  in  the  case  of  murder,  and  the  abettors 
<if  <^ences  punishable  summarily  by  justices  of 
the  peace  are  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as 
the  prindpala. 

AbejMioe  (Norm.  Fr.  beyer,  to  expect).  In 
Lav,  the  fee-simple,  or  inheritance  of  lands,  is 
Mid  to  be  in  abeyance,  when  there  is  no  person 
1;'  iuc  in  whom  it  can  vest  and  abide,  although 
^united  and  ready  to  rest  whenever  the  proper 
l^«ir  appears.  Thus,  in  a  grant  to  A  for  life, 
unl  afterwards  to  the  heirs  of  B,  the  inheritance 
remains  in  abeyance  until  the  death  of  B,  as 
there  e&n  be  no  heir  to  a  living  person.  A 
pt^erage  descending  to  co-heiresses  is  said  to  be 
in  aWyance. 

AMb  (Heb.  a  green  ear).    The  first  month 
^  the  Hebrew  year,  more  generally  known  by 
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the  Chaldean  name  of  Ntsan,     It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Exodus  xiii.  4. 

Abielilte.  A  name  for  native  arseniate  of 
copper,  after  Prof.  H.  Abich.    [Clinoclasb.] 

Abies  (Lat.  a  fir  tree).  The  name  of  all 
those  fir  trees  which,  like  the  Spruce,  the 
Larch,  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  have  their 
leaves  growing  singly  upon  the  stem,  and  the 
scales  of  the  cones  round  and  thin.  The  wood 
called  by  timber-merchants  *  white  deal '  is  pro- 
duced  by  Abies  excelsa ;  and  a  resinous  or  tero- 
binthaceous  substance  by  others:  as  Canadian 
balsam  by  A.  bcUsamea  ;  Strasburgh  turpentine 
by  A.  pectinata,  the  silver  fir ;  Venetian  turpen- 
tine by  A,  Larix,  the  larch.  Besides  these,  the 
substance  called  extract  of  spruce  is  furnished 
partly  by  A.  canadi-nsis^  and  partly  by  A.  nigra, 
AU  the  species  are  hardy,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  larches,  are  evergi'een,  and  in  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country.  The  most  yaluablo  for  the 
timber  are,  A .  Douglasii^  A.excrha,  and  A,Larix; 
the  most  ornamental  are,  A.  Cedrus,  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  A.  Dtodara^  and  A,  Larix ;  the  most 
worthless  in  Great  Britain  are,  A.  canadensis, 
A.picea,  A.  balsa/nea,  axid  A.  pectinata :  the  three 
latter  form,  howerer,  fine  trees  in  favoiirable 
situations.  The  wood  of  the  fir  is  in  very 
extensive  use,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
serviceable  of  all  trees. 

AblatlnsB.  A  division  in  tlie  natural  order 
of  Coniferous  plants,  comprehending  the  true 
firs  and  pines,  and  the  araucaria-like  pines,  all 
which  have  cones  with  many  rows  of  scales  in 
which  the  seeds  are  formed. 

ikbletine*  A  resin  contained  in  crude  tur- 
pentine. 

Abjvratloiif  Oath  of  (hat,  abjuratio).  In- 
troduced by  Stat.  13  W.  III.,  and  regulated  by 
6  O.  IIL  An  oath  asserting  the  title  of  the 
present  royal  family  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  abjuring  alliance  to  that  of  the  Pretender. 
A  single  oath  is  substituted  for  this  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  by  21  &  22 
Vict  c  48. 

Abjitbatiok  of  the  Sealm,  In  Law,  signifies 
a  sworn  banishment ;  or  the  taking  of  an  oath 
to  renounce  and  depart  from  the  r^lm  for  ever. 

Abjusation  also  signifies  a  solemn  recanta- 
tion of  opinion:  as,  the  abjuration  of  heresy 
required  by  the  Eomish  Church.  Henry  IV. 
abjured  Protestantism  at  Saint-Denis  in  1503. 
Ghalileo  was  compelled  to  abjure  his  philosophical 
opinions  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  in  1633. 

Ablactation  (Lat  ablactatio,  from  ablacto, 
1  wean),  A  method  of  ingrafting  trees.  When 
the  new  stock  is  ingrafted  with  the  old  one  and 
then  cut  away,  it  is  weaned  from  the  tree. 

Ablatiwe  Case.  The  name  given  to  the 
sixth  case  of  Latin  nouns,  its  chief  use  being 
instrumen  tal,     [Oramm  ab.  ] 

Ablntlon  (Lat.  ablutio,  washing.  A 
religious  ceremony,  consisting  in  bathing  the 
body,  or  part  of  it  It  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  and  was  afterwards  prac- 
tised among  the  Jews,  both  by  the  priests  and 
people.  Ablutions  are  most  rigidly  enforced 
by  the  Mohammedans. 
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(Lat  ab,  /rom,  and  norma,  a 
rule).  Anything  without,  or  contraiy  to,  system 
or  rule.  Thus  Horace  calls  a  self-taught  per- 
son— 

abnormii  aaipieaia,  cnaAque  HlnenrA. 
In  Botany,  if  a  flower  has  five  petals,  the  rule  is 
that  it  should  hare  the  same  number  of  stamens, 
or  some  regular  multiple  of  that  number;  if  it 
has  either  four  or  six  stamens,  then,  in  audi  a 
case,  the  flower  would  be  abnormaL 

Abalttlonlf,  In  Politics,  a  name  usually 
applied  to  the  partisans  of  the  abolition  of  sla- 
veiy  in  the  Umted  States.  It  came  into  common 
use  after  the  foundation  of  the  'American 
Anti-Slareiy  Society '  by  Gairiaon  and  others 
at  Boston,  in  1852. 

JLbomttsak  The  fourth  stomach  of  rumi- 
nants, in  which  the  process  of  digestion  is 
completed. 

Aborigines.  The  flrst,  or  original  {ab 
origine)y  inhabitants  of  a  countiy,  that  is,  tJbboee 
who  occupied  it  at  the  period  when  it  began  to 
be  known,  and  who  eitner  were  indigenous  to 
the  soil  or  had  immigrated  thither  before  the 
dawn  of  history.  Some  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed they  had  always  inhabited  the  same  soil, 
aud  were  created  horn  it,  as  the  Athenians, 
who  thenoe  called  themselyes  autoehthoneSf  i.e. 
sprung  from  the  land.  But  the  ttA—^na  and 
modem  nations  use  the  word  Aborigines  to 
designate  those  inhabitants  of  a  oountiy  of 
whose  origin  nothing  certain  is  known.  Thus 
the  Indians  of  America  are  properly  called 
aborigines,  because  they  were  found  there  at 
its  discovery,  and  we  have  no  accounts  of  their 
having  immigrated  from  any  other  quarter. 
(Sir  a.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  CredibUUy  ^  Early 
Roman  History,  cL  viii.  sect  2 ;  Ihne,  Re$earckt$ 
into  the  Roman  Conetitutionf  p.  39.) 

Abortioa  (Lat  abortio,  miscarriage).  This 
term  is  usually  applied  to  the  morbid  or  un- 
natural expulsion  of  the  fcetus  in  the  human 
subject  after  the  sixth  week,  and  before  the 
sixth  month,  of  pregnancy.  Before  the  sixth 
week  it  is  called  a  miscarriage,  and  after  the 
sixth  month,  premature  labour.  The  24  &  25 
VicL  c.  100  deals  with  the  crime  of  procuring 
miscarriage. 

Abobtzon.  In  Botany,  the  suppression,  or 
absence,  or  non-developement  of  an  oigan,  the 
existence  of  which  is  either  assumed  by  analogy, 
or  detected  by  accidental  conditions  of  the 
same  plants. 

Abortiwe*  In  Botany,  is  said  of  parts  in 
plants  that  do  not  acquire  Uieir  usual  state  of  per- 
fection. A  flower  only  partially  formed,  a  sta- 
men whose  filament  has  no  anther,  a  seed  which  j 
contains  no  embryo,  or  which  consists  only  of  | 
skin,  are  cases  of  abortion.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  parts  which,  although  perfect  in  the 
beginning,  cease  to  grow,  and  so  end  ia  being 
imperfect ;  thus  ovules,  which  are  not  impreg- 
nated, and  which  shrivel  up  instead  of  growing 
into  seed,  are  called  abortive. 

Abowhann— ■  An  African  bird,  supposed 
to  be  the  Ibis  of  the  ancienta. 

Aliraoadabnu  A  celebrated  term  of  incan- 
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tataon :  especially  used  as  a  spell  against  fevers. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  written  and  car- 
ried for  that  purpose  may  be  seen  in  Defoe's 
History  of  the  IHayue,  The  word  seems  to 
be  connected  with  Abrasax  or  Abraxas,  a  namA 
inscribed  on  certain  stones  or  amulets^  t<^getJiejr 
with  the  figure  of  a  human  body  with  the 
head  of  a  cat  and  feet  of  a  rrptile.  Various 
explanations  have  been  attempted  of  the 
object  of  these  curiosities:  some  from  caba- 
listic and  Egyptian  derivations.  Bellermann 
(Bwlin,  1817)  and  Neander  have  written  oa 
the  subject  of  the  Abraxas  stones. 

Atounis  (Abramis  Cuv.).  The  name  of 
a  subgenus  of  Malaoopterygious  or  soft- 
finned  abdominal  fishes^  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  spines  and  barbels ;  by  the  dorsal  fin 
being  short  and  placed  behind  the  ventrala,  and 
the  anid  fin  being  long.  The  common  bream 
is  a  species  of  this  genus. 

Abraneliians  {Abranchia  Cuv.;  Or.  A» 
priv.,  fipdyxM,  yills).  An  order  (the  third  in 
Cuvier's  arrangement)  of  Anellidana»  so  called 
because  the  species  composing  it  have  no  ex- 
ternal oigans  of  respiration ;  they  are  divided 
into  the  setigerous  abranchians,  or  worms 
{Anellida  tenricola),  and  the  non-setigerous 
abranchians,  or  leeches  {A.  suctoria). 

Abrasion  (Lat.  abrado,  /  rub  off).  In 
Numismatology,  implies  the  waste  of  ooins^  or 
their  loss  by  wear  and  tear.  This  forms  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  expense  of  a  metallic  cur^ 
rency ;  and  various  means  have  been  employed 
to  lessen  it,  by  alloying  the  coins  so  as  to  render 
them  harder,  by  raising  the  borders  so  as  to 
lessen  the  surfiice  exposed  to  be  rubbed,  &c 

Abraxas.  A  genus  of  Lepidopterona 
insects,  of  the  family  Geometridm ;  founded  bv 
Dr.  Leach  for  the  common  ma^ie  motn 
{Abraxas  grossulariata)  and  other  allied  species. 
It  is  the  larvte  of  the  A.  grossulariata  which 
commit  the  well-known  ravages  upon  the 
gooseberry  trees  of  our  gardens,  consuming  the 
leaves  almost  as  soon  as  they  appear.  They 
feed  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  is  ofif 
or  the  sun  has  much  power :  and  it  is  at  this 
time  that  they  should  be  sought  for  and  re- 
moved. 

Abraxas,  or  Abbasax.  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  mystical  term  for  the  supreme  God. 
The  word  in  Greek  letters  represents  365,  the 
number  of  the  deities  supposed  by  the  Basili- 
dians  to  be  dependent  under  the  AU-niling 
One. 

Abraslte  (Gr.  &,  neg.,  and  ^M<»^  I  bul>- 
ble ;  because  it  does  not  efiervesee  beifore  the 
blowpipe).  A  Miueialogical  synonym  for  Gis- 
mondine. 

Abridf  emeiit  (Fr.  abr^er,  to  shorten). 
In  Literature,  a  compendious  arrangement 
of  the  matter  contained  in  a  larger  work. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  when  manu- 
scripts were  valuable,  and  the  labour  of  writing 
them  greats  the  abridgement  of  considerable 
works  was  an  important  branch  of  authorship 
Among  the  best  known  abridgements  of  anti- 
quity are  the  History  ofJuUin^  an  abridgement 
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of  the  krt  History  of  Tragus  PompduB^  the 
yatund  Bistory  of  SoUnus,  chiefly  abridged 
from  that  of  PUny,  &&  Few  modem  abridge- 
mentA,  taking  the  tenn  in  its  strict  sense,  merit 
p^raliiur  notice,  or  hare  been  compiled  with  any 
other  riev  than  tliat  of  assisting  education. 
This,  hoverer,  is  not  the  case  with  some  worics, 
ciUed  abridgements,  which  are  intended  to 
exhibit  a  summary  yiew  of  some  science  or 
department  of  bterature.  The  Abrigi  Chroruh 
k>gupii  de  FHistaire  de  France^  by  the  president 
Henault,  is  a  work  of  this  kind.  Its  success  led 
to  the  publication  of  other  abridgements  of  the 
Bine  land,  of  which  the  Abrige  Chronoiogiqtte 
dt  PHistcrire  de  rJUemagne,  by  Pfeffel,  is  pro- 
bably the  besL 

AniDGKMmrt,  In  Law,  a  declaration  or 
coout  amde  shorter  by  subtracting  or  severing 
»me  of  the  substance  therefrom ;  e.  g.  a  man 
is  said  to  abridge  his  plaint  in  assize,  and  a 
▼uman  her  demand  in  action  of  dower,  where 
anjland  is  put  into  the  plaint  or  demand  which 
is  not  in  the  tenure  of  the  defendant 
(Wharton's  Law  Lex.) 

Ateogattoa  (Lat  abrogatio).  The  annul- 
ment of  a  law  by  competent  authority.  A 
phrase  derived  from,  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
p<^*poIar  assemblies,  in  which  the  several  tribes, 
ciinsE^  &C,  w«re  said  rogare  sufiiagia,  to  dtmand 
tie  tufrage:  whence  also  the  modem  word 
prerogative,     [ComnA.] 

AbrvtABam  (Gr.  A^p^orov).  An  old  name 
of  the  bitter  atomatic  southernwood,  ArtemUia 
Abrotatvm  of  botanists.  It  is  Abrotonum  in 
Latin. 

Atavpt  (Lat  abmmpo,  /  break  off).  A 
tenn  in  Botany,  applied  to  anything  which 
nddenly  comes  to  an  end.  A  leaf  which  is 
suddenly  texminated  without  tapering  to  a  point, 
a  stem  which  is  suddenly  bent^  a  pinnated  leaf 
vithoat  a  terminal  leaflet  ftn  all  abrapt 

AsarPT.  In  Ichthyology,  is  applied  to  the 
Utenl  line  when  divided  into  two  or  more 
parts  sot  contig^us. 

Atoos  (Gr.  a€p6t,  deiieate,  or  elegant).  A 
Vest  Indian  tree  with  papilionaceous  flowers, 
and  pods  containing  bright  red  seeds  with  a 
bnad  blade  scar  on  one  side  of  them.  The 
i«««da  an  often  strong  into  necklaces  for 
diildreo. 

MmoMB  (Lat.  abacedo,  /  depart).  Inflam- 
Biation  in  the  membranous  or  fleshy  parts  of 
the  body,  attended  by  the  formation  cipus,  and 
the  consequent  separation  or  distension  of  the 
parts  afiected  ;  tlius  the  integuments  separate 
from  the  parts  beneath,  and  form  a  tumour. 

AbMliSv  <T  AbsetoMi  (Lat  abscindo,  / 
t*iof).  A  term  used  in  Geometry  to  denote 
a  segment  cut  off  from  a  straight  line  by  an 
oidinate  to  a  eorre.    [Co-o&dinatbs.] 

Abaaatee.  In  Politic^  a  word  which  has 
Nceived  a  peculiar  signification,  denoting  a 
landed  proprietor  who  habitually  resides  at  a 
^utanoe  from  the  district  in  which  his  pro- 
T«rtj  is  situated.     It  is  especially  applied  to 

Insh  landlords  ajbd  clergy.     In   1715  a  tax 

vss  imposed  on  absentees  tFom  Ireland,  in  all 
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cases  where  their  residence  within  it  was  for 
less  than  six  months  in  the  year;  power 
of  dispensation  being  secured  to  the  crown. 
But  it  ceased  to  be  levied  in  1753,  and 
has  not  since  been  renewed.  Whether  the  ab- 
sence of  a  landed  proprietor  be  injurious  to  a 
country,  in  an  economical  sense,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  much  debated  of  late  years. 
The  contraiy  opinion  has  boen  strongly  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  M'Culloch  before  the  committees 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  1825  and  1830,  and  in  Essays,  &c. 
2nd  ed.  1869 :  see  also  Quarterly  Review,  voL 
xxxiii.,  and  Mr.  Senior's  Outline  of  Political 
Economy,  Encyclopadia  Metropolitana, 

Abalatliine  (Gr.  ^(v0iov).  A  peculiar  bit- 
ter principle  extracted  from  wormwood,  Arte' 
nUsia  Absinthium. 

AlHitntlitnm.  The  common  bitter  worm- 
wood, called  Artemisia  Absinthium  by  bota- 
nists. 

AbslSf  ApaiSf  or  Apse  (Gr.  ^fr,  an  arch). 
In  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  a  term  used  to 
express  the  end  of  the  choir  of.  a  church,  whether 
its  form  in  plan  be  that  of  a  semicircle,  of  a 
polygon,  or  even  of  a  rectangle.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  word  should  be  applied  only  to  the 
vaulted  extremity  of  the  ancient  basilicas  ;  but 
by  extension  it  is  made  to  expess  not  only  the 
end  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  but  also  the  series 
of  small  lateral  chapels  usually  arranged  behind 
the  altar  end.  In  the  early  Christian  churches, 
the  bishop's  throne  was  placed  in  tJie  apsis 
behind  the  altar,  and  upon  the  axis  of  tbe 
church;  but  in  later  periods,  the  throne  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  rectangular  part  of 
the  choir,  while  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  was 
placed  upon  the  continuation  of  the  centre  line 
of  the  apsis.  Generally  speaking,  the  crypts, 
or  vault^  were  placed  under  the  apsis,  so  as 
to  insure  their  oeing  under  the  altar ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  apsis  was  at  first  construc- 
tively, and  subsequently  traditionally,  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  rest  of  the 
edifice.  In  the  early  Christian  churches  the 
apsis,  separated  from  the  choir  by  an  open  rail- 
ins,  was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  omciating 
S nests ;  but  in  meaiseval  churches,  this  special 
istinction  is  not  retained,  whilst  the  choir  it- 
self is  separated  from  the  nave  by  the  rood 
screen  or  jvhi.  Occasionallv  the  ends  of  the 
transepts  also  are  finished  with  vaults,  and  are 
said  to  have  apsidal  ends. 

The  apsidal  form,  as  representing  tbe  round 
church  m  which  the  sacred  mvsteries  were  at 
first  celebrated,  has  been  retained  throughout 
in  the  churches  of  France  and  Germany.  In 
Italy  it  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  baptis- 
teries: in  England  it  is  reproduced  in  the 
circular  chapter-houses,  while  the  square  end 
has  been  generally  substituted  in  churches. 
(Fergusson,  Handbook  of  Architecture^  p.  619.) 

Absolute  Corratnre.    J^Citbtaturb.] 

Absolntton  (Lat.  absolutio).  In  Theology, 
a  declaration  of  forgiveness  of  sin.  The  nature 
of  sacerdotal  absolution  in  the  Church  of 
Borne  is  defined  in  the  Canons  of  the  Council 
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.  of  Trent.     The  Church  of  England  has  three 

'  forms  of  absolution  :  (1)  in  the  Daily  Serrice, 

which  is  merely  declaratory ;  (2)  in  the  Office 

of  Communion;   (3)  in  the  Visitation  of  the 

Sick.    (Hook,  Church  Dictionary,) 

Absorbed  (Lat.  absorbeo,  /  suck  up).  In 
Painting,  sucked  up,  imbibed.  A  t«rm  ap- 
plied by  the  French  connoisseurs  to  a  picture 
in  which  the  oil  has  sunk  into  the  canvas  or 
ground  whereon  it  is  painted,  leaving  the 
colour  fiat,  and  the  touches  indistinct.  Our 
picture-dealers  use  the  term  chilled  to  express 
the  same  thing. 

Abaorbent  Chronnd.  In  Painting,  a 
ground  prepared  for  a  picture,  either  on  board 
or  canras,  chiefly  with  distemper  or  water- 
colour  mixture,  by  which  expedient  the  oil  is 
immediately  taken  or  sucked  in,  and  a  brilliancy 
imparted  to  the  colours. 

Aibsorbents.  In  Medicine,  substances  which 
remove  acid  at  the  stomach,  such  as  magnesia 
tmd  chalk. 

Absorbing  UTell.  A  shaft,  or  well,  sunk 
through  an  impermeable  upper  stratum  to  a 
permeable  lower  one,  capable  of  carrying  away 
the  liquids  thrown  into  it  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  permanent  water  line  of  the  lower 
stratum.  The  dead  wells,  as  they  are  called 
at  Southampton,  and  in  the  south  of  England, 
are  absorbing  wells  in  gravel  formations  with 
close  steined  work  at  the  top,  and  dry  steining 
in  the  lower  parts,  and  wimout  paved  floors, 
through  which  the  liquids  may  infiltrate  the 
surroimding  ground.  In  France,  the  establish- 
ment of  absorbing  wells  is  regarded  with  great 
jealousy,  and  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  municipal  authorities  before 
commencing  any  such  work :  there  is  no  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  in  England. 

Absorption.  In  Physiology,  is  one  of  the 
vital  organic  functions,  the  object  of  which  is 
primarily  to  convey  to  the  circulating  organs 
the  due  supply  of  the  materials  for  the  growth 
and  support  of  the  system ;  and,  secondarily, 
to  remove  and  carry  from  the  same  organs  the 
decayed  and  useless  parts  of  the  body.  [La.c- 
TSALs  and  Assixiiation.] 

Abstinenoe  (Lat.  abstineo,  /  abstain).  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  refraining 
from  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  food  on  par- 
ticular days,  but  only  from  the  prohibited  kinds. 
In  this  respect  it  differs  from  fasting. 

Abstract.  In  Architecture,  or  in  Engineer- 
ing, the  term  'abstract*  is  usu:illy  employed 
as  a  substantive,  to  express  that  portion  of  the 
bill  of  quantities,  estimate,  or  account,  which 
contains  the  summary  of  the  various  detailed 
articles ;  and  it  is  upon  this  abstract  that  the 
prices  are  applied.  In  works  upon  .^Isthetics, 
the  term  is  used,  both  substantively  and  ad- 
jectively,  to  express  the  general  and  universal 
conditions  affecting  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation, without  reference  to  the  adventitious 
circumstances  by  which  it  may  be  surrounded, 
or  to  the  nature  or  influence  of  the  details 
upon  its  external  expression. 

Abstract  ICathomatles,  or  Pure  Ma» 
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tbematles.  That  branch  of  science  iHiich 
ti'eats  of  the  relations  or  properties  of  magni- 
tudes or  quantities,  considered  generally,  and 
without  restriction  to  any  individuial  magnitude. 
Thus,  the  proposition  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
is  an  abstract  truth,  applying  equally  to  all 
triangles  whatsoever.  Abstract  Matheniaties  is 
opposed  to  Mixed  MathematicSfWherem  abstract 
properties  or  relations  are  applied  to  sensible 

objects.      [MATHXXATIC&] 

Abstraotf  or  Vnro  Wimibera.  Numbers 
considered  in  themselves,  and  without  reference 
to  the  particular  things  enumerated.  The  ope- 
rations of  common  arithmetic  are  performed  on 
abstract  numbers. 

Abstraotlon  (Lat  abstractio,  from  ab- 
I  straho,  /  draw  off).  In  Metaphysics  and 
Logic,  the  faculty  by  which,  in  contemplating 
any  object,  we  can  attend  exclusively  to  some 
circumstances  or  qualities  belonging  to  it,  and 
withhold  our  attention  from  the  rest.  It  is 
by  the  means  of  this  faculty  that  we  generalise, 
and  arrive  at  the  common  terms  or  prodicables 
[Pbbdicables]  which  belong  to  a  number  of 
objects.  Thus,  in  considering  a  horse,  by  ab- 
stracting mentally  the  qualities  which  belong 
to  that  particTilar  aniinal,  we  arrive  at  the 
notion  of  a  quadruped,  thence  at  that  of  an 
animal,  &c.  &c. ;  which  notions  constitute,  in 
logical  language,  the  successive  genera  and 
species  of  the  individual  horse. 

Absiirdiuiiff  or  Rednotto  ad  AbaardoiiLi 
A  term  used  in  Geometiy  to  denote  a  mode  of 
demonstration  in  which  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition is  established,  not  by  a  direct  proo^  but 
by  proving  that  the  contraiy  is  absurd,  or 
impossible.  There  are  many  exaunples  of  this 
mode  of  demonstration  in  the  Mements  of 
Euclid 

AbuBdaat  Womber.  In  Arithmetic,  is  a 
number  such  that  the  sum  of  its  divisors  is 
greater  than  the  number  itself!  Thus,  12  is 
an  abundant  number,  because  its  divisors  being 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  their  sum,  which  is  16,  is 
greater  than  12.  An  abundant  number  is 
opposed  to  a  deficient  number,  of  which  the 
sum  of  the  divisors  is  less  thaji  the  number 
itself;  and  to  a  perfect  number,  of  which  the 
sum  of  the  divisors  is  equal  to  itself. 

Abntment  (according  to  some,  from  the 
Fr.  aboutir,  to  abut).  In  Architecture,  tlie  term 
abutment  signifies  the  solid  part  of  the  struc- 
ture against  which  the  ultimate  dynamical  eflTort 
of  an  arch  is  exerted :  of  late  years,  however,  it 
has  been  more  especially  applied  to  the  resist- 
ing point  of  a  series  of  arches,  whilst  the  term 
springing  has  been  more  particularly  applied  to 
Uie  abutment  of  single  ardies.  In  long  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  aqueducts,  the  abutments  are 
usually  understood  to  mean  the  solid  struetures 
at  the  respective  ends ;  the  springings  of  the  so^ 
called  'land  arches.' 

Abjss  (Gr.  Uewriroj).  In  Heraldiy,  denotes 
the  centre  of  an  escutcheon. 


(Gr.  hKtutlay     A  genus  of  spiny 
leguminous  trees,  with  pinnated  leaves,  and 
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fmaU  flowos  collected  in  balls  or  spikes  of  a  ' 
viiit^  red,  or  yellow  colour.     Thev  are  all 
inhabitants  of  the  varmer  parts  of  the  world ;  i 
fiome  of  them,  as  A.  vera,  A.  arabica^  &c.,  yield 
gum  anbic ;  others  gmn  Senegal :  tiie  bark  of , 
A.  Catichu  famishes  the  astringent  substance  ' 
called  catechu  or  terra  japonica.     The  flowers 
of  A.  Famesiana  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and 
form  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  Italian 
p-rfumeiy.    The  bark  of  many  species  abounds 
in  tanning  principles.     New  Holland  and  some 
other  countries  produce  multitudes  of  species 
in  vbich  true  leaves  are  not  formed,  but  in 
their  Etfad  the  branches  are  Aumished  with 
lifciad  dilated    petioles  looking    like    leaves ; 
these  are  called  phyllodes. 

Aeademles.    A  name  given  to  a  series  of 
phik«ophers,  who  taught  in  the  Athenian  Aca- 
drraj,  the  scene  of  Plato's  discourses.     Thev 
are  cf»mmonly  divided  into  three  sects,  which 
go  nnder  the  names  of  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and 
the  New  Academy.     1.  The  Old  Academy,  of 
"■hich  Plato  was  the  immediate  founder,  was 
represented  successively  by  Speusippus,  Xeno- 
CTdieSy  and   Polemo.     These  philosophers,  as 
fir  &s  the  scanty  notices  remaining  of  them 
allov  us  to  form  a  judgment,  seem  to  have 
eoij fined  themselves  to  the  task  of  elucidating 
aiid  defending    the  doctrines  of   their  great 
master.     [PukTOKiSM.]     A  list  of  their  works 
is  giren    by  Diogenes    Laertius,  b.  iv.      To 
th^m  succeeded  Arcesilans,  the  founder  of  (2) 
tlt«  Middle  Academy.     Under  his  hands,  the 
Phtonic  method  assumes  an  almost  exclusively 
7».>leraical  character.     Whatever  may  have  been 
his  helief  regarding  the  positive  part  of  Plato's 
dfK'trines,  he  confined  himself  in  public  to  the 
siip^ort  of  the  negative  portion ;  that,  namely, 
vhich  relates  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  impres- 
Fions  on  the  senaes,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
pigments  fonnded  on  theuL   His  main  object 
VM  to  refute  the  Stoics,  who  maintained  a  doc- 
trine of  perception  identical  with  that  promul- 
gated by  Dr.  Beid  in  the  last  century.     [Pbb- 
CEpnoK.]    Socrates  is  said  to  have  professed, 
that  all  he  knew  was,  that  he  knew  notliing. 
Aifcsilaufl  denied   that  he  knew   even   this. 
^Visdom  he  made  to  consist  in  absolute  suspen- 
sion of  assent ;  virtue,  in  the  probable  estimate 
cf  consequences  ;  in  the  latter  doctrine  combat- 
ing the  ethical  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  &s  in^ 
the  former  the  intellectuaL    He  was  succeeded 
hy  Lacydes^  Teledes  and  Evander,  and  Hege- 
einus.  3.  llxe  New  Academy  claims  Cameades 
^  its  founder.     It  is  not  easy  to  define  the 
limits  between  this  and  the  Middle  Academy. 
Li^e  Arcesilans,  Cameades  appears  to  have 
t^ken  up  a  negative  position.      His  system 
i^  a   species  of    mitigated  scepticism.      He 
coaaders  proliability  to  be  the  sole  legitimate 
object,  alike  in  speculation  and  in  practice. 
Th«  doctrines  of   this    school  were  adopted 
ly  Cicero,  more,  probably,  in  consequence  of 
the  adrantage  which,  as  an  orator,  he  would  de- 
nre  from  the  practice  of  discussing  both  sides 
of  a  question,  than  from  any  solid  conviction. 
CwMades  was  succeeded  by  his  disdple,  Oli- 
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tomachus.  Charmides,  the  third  and  last  of 
the  New  Academicians,  appears  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  teacher  of  rhetoric :  an  accu- 
sation, indeed,  to  which  the  whole  school  is  in 
no  small  degree  liable.  To  these  three  acade- 
mies, a  fourth  and  fifth  are  added  by  some 
writers :  of  which  Philon  and  Antiochus  are 
produced  as  the  representatives.  The  latter  was 
the  friend  of  Cicero  and  other  distinguished 
Bomans.  Neither  of  them  can  in  any  justice 
be  named  academics,  their  doctrines  being  in 
fact,  in  most  points,  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
nature. 

Aoademy  (Gr.  ijcahifda).  A  society  of 
learned  men,  associated  for  the  advancement 
of  the  arts  or  sciences.  The  name  is  derived 
from  that  of  a  place  near  Athens,  where  there 
was  a  famous  school  for  gymnastic  exercises 
[Gymnasium],  at  which  also  philosophy  was 
taught^  and  the  sophists  gave  their  lectures. 
But  the  first  institution  of  which  we  read,  at  all 
resembling  our  modem  academy ,was  the  Society 
of  Scholars,  established  at  Alexandria  by  Pto- 
lemy Soter.  The  Jews  in  various  cities,  the 
Constantinopolitan  emperors,  and  the  Arab  ca- 
liphs, founded  societies  of  the  same  description. 
Charlemagne,  among  his  various  efforts  for  the 
propagation  of  literature,  collected  an  associa- 
tion of  learned  men,  who  read  and  compared 
the  works  of  antiquity,  and  gave  themselves,  in 
their  academic  intercourse,  the  assumed  names 
of  different  ancient  authors.  But  this  institu- 
tion was  dissolved  at  the  death  of  Alcuin ;  nor 
do  we  find  any  memorial  of  a  similar  society, 
except  a  few  among  artists,  chiefly  in  Prance, 
until  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  when  the  Greek  scholars  diriven  into 
Italy  held  literary  meetings,  which  gradually 
assumed  a  more  regular  form.  About  1560  a 
society,  called  the  Academia  Secretorom  Naturae, 
was  founded  at  Naples,  in  the  house  of  Baptista 
Porta,  but  was  abolished  by  a  papal  interdict 
It  was,  however,  succeeded  by  tiie  Academia 
Lyncei  at  Eome,  of  which  Galileo  was  a  mem- 
ber, the  objects  of  which,  like  those  of  the 
former,  were  chiefly  connected  with  the  pursuit 
of  natural  history.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  academies  multiplied  in 
Italy.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  those 
which  bore  a  philosophical  character,  was  the 
A.  del  Cimento,  at  Kome,  in  that  century; 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Bologna  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour.  But  Italy  has  been  most  pro- 
lific in  academies  of  literature  and  philology, 
which  form  by  far  the  greatest  number  in  the 
catalogue  of  550  such  institutions  which  have 
been  eniimerated  as  existing  or  having  existed 
in  that  country.  A  general  and  somewhat 
ridiculous  fashion  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  among  literary  men 
of  that  country,  of  forming  themselves  into 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  literary  objects, 
to  which  they  gave  fanciful  symbolic  names^ 
every  member  assuming  in  his  own  person 
some  analogous  appellation.  Some  of  these 
societies  have  done  real  service  to  literatnn^ 
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l)iit  by  Ikr  the  greatest  numbra  have  contented 
themselves  with  multipljing  insipid  addresses 
and  sonnets.  Among  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  A  degli  Arcadi,  at  Rome,  of  which  the 
meetings  were  held  in  a  meadow,  and  the 
members  enacted  shepherds  and  shepherdesses : 
it  was  founded  about  1690,  and  still  subsists, 
having  various  affiliated  societies  in  other  places. 
The  A.  degli  Umidi,  one  of  the  oldest  of  these 
Associations,  became  afterwards  the  Florentine 
Academy.  The  A.  degli  Intronati  (of  the 
Deaf),  degli  Umoristi  (of  the  Humorists), 
and  many  others  with  similar  quaint  appella- 
tionst  have  acquired  celebrity  in  Italy.  Of  her 
philological  academies,  the  most  illastrious  is 
that  della  Crusca  (of  the  Sieve),  at  Florence, 
which,  by  the  publication  of  its  dictionary, 
established  the  Tuscan  dialect  as  the  standard 
of  the  national  language ;  it  is  now  incorpo- 
rated with  the  A.  Florentina.  In  France,  the 
Academic  Fran9aise  was  founded  in  1636 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  an  association 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  refining  the  French 
language  and  style ;  and,  although  in  its  first 
period  it  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  adula- 
tion which  it  bestowed  on  its  vain  though  able 
founder,  it  became,  in  process  of  time,  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  and  influential  of  aU  Euro- 
pean literary  societies.  It  consisted  of  forty 
members,  and  a  place  among  them  was  eagerly 
sought  after,  for  a  long  period,  as  one  of  the 
highest  honours  which  could  be  attained  by  an 
author.  Like  that  of  la  Crusca,  it  published  a 
Dictionary  of  the  French  language,  in  1694. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  and  published  130 
volumes  of  memoirs,  up  to  the  year  1793,  when 
it  was  abolished  by  the  Convention.  The 
Academies  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  that 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,were  the  other 
two  principal  academies  of  Paris.  The  latter 
was  founded  by  Colbert  in  1663,  and  remodelled 
in  1701.  At  the  Revolution  all  four  were  abo- 
lished; and,  in  1795,  at  the  suggestion  of  Con- 
dorcet,  the  National  Institute  of  France  was 
established  in  their  stead.  It  consisted  of  four 
classes,  arising  out  of  the  four  academics  of  which 
it  was  composed.  According  to  ite  reorganisa- 
tion by  Napoleon,  in  1806,  these  classes  were  re- 
modelled, and  eadi  of  them  consisted  of  a  certain 
number  of  sections,  each  furnished  with  a  speci- 
fied number  of  acting  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers. The  first  class,  or  that  of  sciences,  had 
sixty-three  members,  and  100  correspondents  ; 
that  of  languages,  forty,  and  sixty  correspon- 
dents ;  that  of  history  and  antiquities,  forty,  and 
sixty  correspondents ;  that  of  the  arts,  twenty- 
eight,  and  thirty-six  correspondents.  The  first, 
third,  and  fourth,  each  named  eight  foreign  asso- 
ciates. In  1816,  the  Institute  was  again  remo- 
delled by  Louis  XVIII.  The  four  classes  again 
took  the  name  of  academies,  and  became  more 
independent  of  each  other,  their  joint  property 
being  managed  by  a  commission  of  eight  mem- 
bers, two  firom  each,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  first  academy 
(that  of  sciences)  retained  the  same  number  of 
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members.  The  second  and  third  were  reduced 
to  thirty-eight  and  thirty-seven  respectively; 
the  fourth,  increased  to  forty.  To  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  that 
of  Sciences,  was  added  a  class  of  free  aca- 
demicians, of  the  number  of  ten,  with  no  privi- 
lege except  that  of  attendance ;  the  Academy 
of  Arts  had  the  right  to  choose  its  own  number 
of  free  members. 

Of  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  the  oldest 
was  the  Academia  Naturae  Curiosorum,  a  scien- 
tific association,  founded  in  1662,  in  Franconia  ; 
afterwards  taken  under  imperial  protection, 
when  it  received  the  name  of  the  A  Cassareo 
Leopoldina.  The  Royal  A  of  Sciences,  at  Ber- 
lin, was  founded  in  1700  by  Frederick  L  of 
Prussia:  Leibnitz  was  its  first  director.  The 
Imperial  A.  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh  was 
founded  by  Catharine  I.,  and  endowed  by 
Catharine  II.  with  great  munificence,  but  es- 
tablished on  the  French  model :  she  sepax^ted 
from  it  the  A.  of  Arts. 

In  England  (of  public  institutions),  the 
name  academy  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
associations  for  promoting  the  arts.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  was  fbunded  in  1768,  and 
consists  of  forty  members ;  it  has  separate  pro- 
fessors of  painting,  architecture,  anatomy,  and 
perspective ;  and  a  council  of  nine  is  elected 
annually.  In  this  year  (1863),  a  Royal  Com- 
mission has  proposed  considerable  changes  in 
its  constitution.  The  A.  of  Ancient  Music  was 
founded  by  private  association  in  1710:  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  under  the  patronage 
of  George  III.,  but  dissolved  shortly  after.  Our 
principal  literary  and  philosophical  societies, 
answering  in  character  to  the  branches  of  tlie 
French  Institute,  are : — 1.  The  Roval  Society 
of  London,  which  is  confined  to  objects  of  a 
scientific  character.  It  had  its  origin  as  early 
as  1645,  but  was  established  by  royal  charter 
in  1662.  Its  acts  have  been  published,  under 
the  name  of  Philosophical  Transactions,  from 
1665  to  the  present  day.  2.  Those  of  the  An- 
tiquarian Society,  which  was  established  in 
1751,  are  published  imder  the  title  of  Archao- 
logia,  3.  The  Society  of  Arts  originated  in 
1718.  4.  That  of  Literature  in  1823.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  societies  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  peculiar  branch  of  science  to 
which  their  exertions  are  confined.  The  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  obtained  a  charter  in 
1783,  and  another,  with  more  liberal  pro- 
visions, in  1811.  Among  the  most  valuable 
published  transactions  of  academies  and  simi- 
lar societies,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are  those  of  Colbert's  A  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres  (fifty  vols.  4to,  from  1701  to 
1793):  those  of  the  Institute,  being  continua- 
tions of  the  memoirs  of  the  former  academies 
of  which  it  was  composed:  those  of  the  A. 
Royale  des  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres  at  Ber- 
lin ;  at  first  in  Latin,  then  in  French  (from  its 
remodelling  in  1744  by  Frederick  the  Great )^ 
now  in  German.  The  'Acta*  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St  Petersburg.  The  *Commen- 
tarii '  of  the  A.  of  Bologna.    The  *  Antichita 
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cTrLYrkno,'  published  by  the  Heiculanesn  Aca- 
dvmy  of  Naples. 

Afartwnjr  Vf^wra.  In  Fainting,  a  drawing 
nMiallr  made  with  black  and  white  or  tinted 
dulkji,  on  plain  or  tinted  paper,  after  the  living 
m'Avl  Oif-ctwlies  from  the  Life  School,  in  the 
Arademj,  are  alao  ealled  Academy  Fignies. 
.Such  stadies  by  Mulready  and  Etty  are  now 
iiyhlj  Talced  u  works  of  art 

AatdteUte*  or  AoadloBlte.  A  variety  of 
Clutbazite,  probably  containing  an  admixture  of 
quartz.  The  colour  (wine-yelloW|  or  flesh-red 
passing  into  white)  is  arranged  in  a  tesselated 
Euiiser  IB  aome  crystalfl,  the  angles  being 
n^'Arlj  colourless.  The  term  Acadialite  is 
dirircd  from  Acadia^  a  former  name  of  Nova 
ScotiA,  where  the  nuneial  is  found. 

Ao^loa.  The  French  name  for  mahogany ; 
ak)  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Cashew 
net,  Anacordium  occidentaU, 

AaaleytaanSf  AoaleytasB  (Gr.  &icaA^^,  a 
ii'itk\  A  class  of  radiate  invertebrate  animals, 
10  called  on  account  of  the  singular  property 
fx^Ni^-ijsed  by  most  of  the  roedes  therein  com- 
I  iviit  nded,  of  irritating  and  inflaming  the  skin 
vneii  touched.  The  mss  includes  the  animals 
ciWiA. '  medusae,* '  sea-nettles,'  'jelly-fish,'  *  For- 
tuLni<-se  men-of-war,'  &c.:  these  are  divided  by 
lu\ierinto  those  which  have  air-bladders  for 
FTimmin^,  or  the  '  hydrostatic  acalephans,'  and 
tlK^'  which  have  not,  or  the  'simple  acale- 
pLaDs,'  and  which  swim  by  means  of  external 
ed'ii,  or  by  the  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
tVir  gelatinous  body.  All  the  species  are 
murine.  Some  of  them  contain  as  much  as  99 
frroent  of  water,  and  may  therefore  almost 
1-  deiwribed  as  *  living  water.' 

Acamptoaoiiies(GT.  a^  neg.,  Kdforru^  Ibevd, 
31  vl  vifut^  the  body).  An  order  of  cirripeds  in- 
f.Iuiing  all  those  in  which  the  body  is  entirely 
'TiTeloped  in  a  calcareous  compound  shell,  and 
^)  iittached  that  it  cannot  be  unfolded  and  pro- 

Afianthae— B«  [Acakthvs.]  A  natural  or- 
<i»^r  of  monopetalous  exogenous  plants,  in  which 
tb  eenug  AcanthtiB  is  stationed.  They  have 
iiT>  julur  didynamous  flowers,  and  are  par- 
ti'.ukrly  known  by  their  calyx  being  imbricated 
in  two  broken  whorls,  and  by  their  seed  grow- 
iii^'  from  hooks  on  the  placenta.  Many  of  this 
<  M<r  have  beautiful  flowers,  others  are  mere 
v*T^k  They  are  found  wild  only  in  hot  or 
tt'Diperate  clunatcs. 

AeaBthUu  [Acanthus.]  The  name  of  a 
p'Dus  of  hemipterous  insects  of  the  tribe 
^'^vrrTMtf,  characterised  by  a  long  and  straight 
^>^lranl,  aheaihed  at  its  base,  or  through  its 
entire  length ;  labrum  veiy  prominent ;  eyes  of 
jar^  size;  and  the  head  presenting,  at  its 
jan^Hion  nith  the  thorax,  neither  a  neck  nor  a 
^uddfQ  constriction.  In  some  of  the  species 
isulgenug  8griiM\  the  anterior  pair  of  legs 
Urmimite  in  a  monodactyle  chela,  or  forceps 
<^v,  like  that  of  the  Crustacea,  adapted  for 
wziug  a  living  prey. 

Afaiitlioogplialans,  JLOMitliooepliala 
(Or.&cayteg,  a  thorn,  and  irc^oA^,  a  head,  spiny- 
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'  headed).    An  order  of   intestinal  worms,  <Mt 
I  entozoons,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  intestines  by  means  of  a  pro* 
boscis  surrounded  with  minute  recurved  chines. 

Aoa&tliolde  (Gr.  &jrai^a,  a  spine).  A 
mineral  apparently  related  to  Breislackite.  It 
occurs  in  dark  brown  fibres  passing  into  reddish- 
brown,  disseminated  in  lava ;  and  in  very 
slender  and  silky,  whitish  needles,  in  a  Vesuvian 
lava  erupted  in  1821. 

Aoanttioplif  (Gr.  lUai^a,  spine,  and  S^is, 
serpent).  A  genus  of  venomous  serpents,  allied 
to  the  viper,  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  dia- 
racterised  by  a  homy  spine,  simulating  a  sting, 
at  the  end  of  the  tail 

AoantliopoilSp  Aoantliopoda  (Gr.  lUcv- 
6a,  and  tovs,  a  foot,  spine-footed),  xhis  name 
is  applied  to  a  tribe  of  clavicom  coleopterous 
insects,  including  those  species  which  have  spiny 
legs. 

AoanthopteH  (Gr.  Jicai^a,  sjnne,  and  «t^. 
pv^,  a  fin).  An  order  of  fishes  characterised  by- 
possessing  the  endoskeleton  ossified ;  fins  with 
one  or  more  of  the  first  rays  unjointed  or 
inflexible  spines ;  ventrals  in  most  beneath  or 
in  advance  of  the  pectorals ;  swim-bladder  with- 
out air-duct  It  is  divided  into  two  suborders, 
Ctenoidki  and  Cycloidbi  [each  of  which  see]. 
Cuvier's  flrst  order  of  fishes,  Acantlwpterygii, 
was  characterised  by  the  bony  spines  which 
form  the  first  rays  of  their  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
and  generally,  also,  the  first  ray  of  the  two 
ventral  fins. 

Aoantlmnui  (Gr.  hcaifBa,  a  spine,  and  ovp^ 
a  tail).  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  cha- 
racterised by  trenchant  and  serrate  teeth,  and 
by  having  a  strong  moveable  spine,  sharp  as  a 
lancet,  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  by  means  of 
which  these  fishes  have  the  power  of  inflicting 
very  severe  wounds. 

Aoftnthiis  (Gr.  JknaiSos).  A  spiny  herba- 
ceous plant  with  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  large 
whitish  flowers  enveloped  in  spiny  bracts,  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  Levant. 

Acanthus.  Used  in  ornament,  its  leaf  is  the 
chief  decoration  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  so 
called  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  first  so 
applied  by  Callimachus  of  Corinth,  about  400 
B.C.  It  is  also  the  chief  foliation  of  Roman 
scroll-work ;  but  there  is  a  difiference  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  leaf:  the  former  uses  the 
Acanthus  spinosus,  or  prickly  acanthus;  the 
latter  the  Acanthus  mollis,  the  brank-ursine  of 
our  islands.  (Wornum,  Analysis  of  Ornament, 
&c.) 

Aoardla.  A  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  fossil 
ostracean  bivalves,  in  which  the  hinge  (cardo) 
is  wanting,  and  the  flat  valve  is  appUed  to  the 
convex  valve,  like  a  lid  to  a  vessel ;  the  two 
having  been  connected  only  by  the  adductor 
muscle. 

Aoarl  (Gr.  a  mite).  In  Entomology,  the 
term  is  restricted  to  the  tracheary  arachnidans 
which  have  either  a  single-jointed  chelicer,  or 
pincer  representing  an  antenna,  or  a  suctorious 
mouth.  All  the  species  are  extremely  minute 
or  even  microscopic,  as  the  checsa-mite  {Acarus 
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domettictts),  and  many  of  them  parasitic ;  of  the 
latter,  the  itch-insect  {Sarcoptes  acabiei)  is  a 
remarkable  example.  The  mites  are  actire 
insects,  and  possess  great  powers  of  life,  resisting 
for  a  time  the  application  of  hot  water,  and 
of  alcohol 

Amtnlls  (Gr.  SxavXor).  Literally  stemless, 
but  applied  to  plants  when  the  stem  is  very 
shorty  and  not  apparent. 

Aoaulose  (Gr.  k,  priv.,  and  kuvxSs,  a  stemY 
In  Botany,  a  term  used  for  those  plants  which 
hare  no  stem. 

AoeapitniBu  In  feudal  times,  money  paid 
by  a  vassal  on  his  admission  to  a  feud. 

AAoedas  ad  Cmiam  (Lat.  that  you  go  to 
the  court).  In  Law,  the  title  of  a  writ  which 
removes  a  plaint  from  an  inferior  courts 
generaUy  the  county  court,  the  issuing  of  which 
is  a  preliminary  to  trying  a  question  of  right 
upon  a  distress  of  goods  by  the  proceeding  called 
Beflevin. 

AeeetoratlOB  (Lat  acceleratio,  a  hasten- 
ing). In  Mechanics,  the  increase  which  takes 
place  in  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  The 
acceleration  is  said  to  be  uniform  or  variable^ 
according  as  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  however 
great  or  small,  the  increase  of  velocity  is  the 
same  or  different. 

The  first  law  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion 
at  once  follows  from  this  definition ;  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  the  vtiocity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
motion  commenced.  The  second  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  space  described  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  time,  is  a  simple  conse- 
quence of  the  first.  For  this  space  is  ob- 
viously the  same  as  that  which  woidd  be  de- 
scribed by  a  second  body  moving  for  an  equal 
period  with  an  invariable  velocity  .equal  to 
half  that  which  the  first  body  finally  acquires. 
Now  this  space  is  proportional  not  only  to  the 
time,  but  also  to  the  velocity ;  which  latter,  by 
the  first  law,  is  itself  proportional  to  the  time ; 
the  space  in  question  therefore  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  time. 

From  these  laws  it  follows,  too,  that  in 
nniformly  accelerated  motion,  the  velocity  is 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  space 
described  from  the  position  of  rest 

Uniformly  accelerated  motion  is  the  result 
of  the  incessant  action  of  a  force  of  constant 
intensity.  In  fact,  the  action  of  such  a  force 
may  be  conceived  to  consist  of  equal  impulses 
imparted  at  equal  and  very  small  intervals  of 
time.  Since,  therefore,  by  Newton's  first  law, 
a  body  is  incapable  of  altering  its  own  state  of 
rest  or  motion,  the  aggr^iate  effect  of  such 
impulses,  in  other  wora^  the  acceleration,  must 
be  proportional  to  their  number,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  number  of  intervals  of  time  which  have 
elapsed,  or,  more  simply,  to  the  time  itself  as 
stated  in  the  definition. 

The  most  familiar,  if  not  most  perfect,  example 
of  uniformly  accelerated  velocity  is  presented 
by  the  fall  of  bodies  in  consequence  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  which  latter  force  varies 
inappreciably  at  the  distances  accessible  to  us. 
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Accordingly  the  above  two  laws,  after  making^ 
allowances  for  errors  of  observation,  resistance 
of  the  air,  &c.,  have  been  verified  by  experiment, 
[Gravity  and  Gravttatiok.I  All  that  has  been 
said  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion  applies  of 
course  {mutatis  mutandis)  to  nniformly  retarded 
motion,  an  example  of  which  is  presented 
whenever  a  body  is  projected  vertically  fiom 
the  earth's  surface.  The  height  to  which  such 
a  bo^ly  will  rise  will  obviously  be  the  same  as 
that  through  which  it  must  descend  in  order  to 
acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  the  one  with  which 
it  was  projected. 

AeoeleratloB  of  tlie  rized  Stars. 
The  apparent  greater  diurnal  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars  than  of  the  sun;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  daily  come  to  the  meridian  of  any 
place  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  solar  day  than 
they  did  on  the  day  preceding.  Thus,  a  star 
which  to-day  passes  the  mcricUan  at  six  o'clock, 
mean  time,  will  pass  the  meridian  to-morrow 
three  minutes  and  fifty-six  seconds  before  six 
o'clock,  the  difference  in  time  being  equal  to 
that  between  the  lengths  of  a  solar  and  sidereal 
day.     [Day,  Sidebbal.] 

Aoceleratton  of  tbe  Moon.  An  increase 
of  the  mean  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  about 
the  earth ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  time 
of  her  mean  periodic  revolution  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  it  was  many  centuries  ago.  This 
acceleration  is  exceedingly  small,  amounting 
only  to  about  ten  or  eleven  seconds  of  a  degree 
in  a  century.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Halley 
from  a  comparison  of  very  ancient  with  modem 
observations,  and  was  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  observations  of  the  Arabians 
in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  Its  physical 
cause  long  occasioned  great  perplexity  to 
mathematicians,  and  was  at  length  detected  by 
Laplace.  It  depends  on  a  very  slow  secular 
diminution  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical astronomy  is,  that  all  variations  in  the 
elements  of  the  planetary  system  are  periodic 
Some  centuries  after  the  present  time,  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  earth's  orbit  will  arrive  at  its 
minimum  value,  and  then  begin  to  increase. 
When  this  period  arrives,  the  mean  motion  of 
the  moon,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been 
accelerated,  will  begin  to  be  retarded.     [Per- 

TCBBATIOir.] 

Aoooleratton  of  the  Flanets.  The  mo- 
tion of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  is  variable,  being 
quicker  or  slower,  according  as  the  planet  is  at 
a  less  or  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun. 
Hence,  in  moving  from  the  apogee  to  the 
perigee  of  the  orbit,  the  motion  of  a  planet 
is  accelerated ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  moving 
from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee,  the  motion  is 
retarded. 

Aoeont  (Lat  accentus).  In  ordinary  lan- 
guage, the  greater  or  less  stress  laid  in  pro- 
nouncing on  each  syllable  of  a  word  is  termed 
the  accent  of  that  syllable.  But  the  accent 
of  a  Greek  syllable  is  a  species  of  tone, 
rofipecting  which  very  contradictoiy  notions 
prevail  among  modem  commentators,  and  of 


ACCENTOR 

vhieh  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  form  any  aocn- 
T%tf  conception.  The  history  of  the  employ- 
ment of  accentual  marks  in  writing  the  Grreek 
Un^niage  is  extremely  obscure.  They  are 
f{>iiiid  in  manuscripts  of  considerable  an- 
ti4uity.  In  our  pronunciation  of  Greek,  they 
art  wh<Jly  neglected.  But  the  modem  Greeks 
prcnoanee  their  language,  in  general,  laying 
tbf<  stress  on  the  accented  syllables,  and  ne- 
irln;tiag  the  quantity.  The  mark  of  the 
acute  accent  is  ';  of  the  grave  ^;  of  the 
circumflex,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  other 
tTo,  '  or  ".  But  every  syllable  which  has 
Bfi  aocentual  mark  is  said  to  have  the  grave 
ari^ut ;  the  grave  being  only  marked  on  final 
syHi':>le$  of  words  which  have  no  acute  accent 
m  .tor  gyUable.  These  three  accentual  marks 
an  aliO  employed  in  the  French  language ; 
bet  in  it  they  are  only  employed,  for  con- 
vf  Dience,  to  mark  a  difference  in  the  pronun- 
ciat ioo.  Dot  in  the  accent;  the  modifications  of 
the  vowel  sounds  not  being  all  of  them 
expressed  by  distinct  letters. 

AccsifT.  In  Music,  a  certain  stress  or  forced 
(expression  laid  on  certain  parts  of  a  bar  or 
nfa^are.  The  first  note  of  a  bar  has  the 
stn:>ngest  accent,  but  subordinate  or  weaker 
aci  er.u  are  also  laid  on  the  first  notes  of  any 
subordinate  divisions  of  the  bar.  For  example, 
in  a  bar  of  eight  quavers,  the  first  has  a  strong 
aruv^it,  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  weaker 
acoeots.  In  a  bar  of  nine  quavers,  the  first  has 
a  strong  accent^  the  fourth  and  seventh  weaker 
onea.  Sometimes  an  abnormal  accent  is  laid  on 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  weak  note.  This  is 
called  emphasis,  and  its  skilfiil  use  is  a  great 
beauty  in  composition. 

Aeeentor.  A  genus  of  seed  and  insect-eat- 
iag  passerine  birds,  of  which  the  hedge-chanter, 
or.  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  hedge-sparrow 
[Accmtor  modutitris),  is  a  well-known  ex- 
ample. 

u    [Bill  of  Exchange.] 
(liat.)    [Bill  of  Exchamob.] 

Aecewiy  or  Acoessorjr  (Fr.  acces- 
^yirt).  In  English  Law,  an  accessary  to  an 
offDoe  is  one  who  is  not  the  chief  actor,  or 
present  at  its  performance,  but  is  concerned 
therein,  either  before  or  after  the  fact.  An 
accessaiy  before  the  fiict  is  one  *  who,  being 
abiient  at  the  time  of  the  crime  committed, 
<l'jth  yet  procure^  counsel,  or  command  an- 
ther to  commit  a  crime.'  An  aocessaiy  after 
tile  fiict  is  one  who,  knowing  that  a  felony  has 
Wn  committed  by  another,  receives,  relieves, 
^^omforta,  or  assists  the  felon.  The  law  of 
aco^eaaries  and  abettors  is  now  regulated  by 
-i*  &  25  Vict.  C.14.    [Law,  CRUincAL.] 

AixissABT.  In  Painting  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
a  a  tenn  which  extends  to  everything  intro- 
docod  into  a  work  that  is  not  absolutely 
Qfceasuy,  or  only  illustrative.  In  an  historictd 
pictnre,  for  instance,  the  figures  which  are  in 
action  are  the  principal  objects ;  by  them  the 

^017  ii  told ;    all  the   rest  are  accessories. 

%*cial  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  be  so 

ttlc-cted  and  disposed  as  not  to  interfere  with 
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the  principal  group;  hence  the  ancient  painters 
and  sculptors  were  very  shy  of  using  thtrn, 
lest  the  eye  should  be  drawn  jaway  from  tlie 
principal  group,  and  its  interest  be  thus  les- 
sened or  destroyed.  Objects  or  landscapes,  as 
well  as  figures,  are  acceesaries. 

jILocesaioii  (Lat.  accessio).  In  Inter- 
national Law,  the  act  by  which  one  power 
enters  into  engagements  originally  contracted 
between  other  powers.  The  accession  of  a 
sovereign  is  the  period  at  which  he  assumes 
the  sovereignty,  and  in  hereditary  monarchies 
takes  place  immediately  on  the  decease  of  his 
predecessor. 

iLooldeiu,  per  aoctdens  (Lat.).  A  term 
used  by  the  older  philosophers  to  denote  an  effect 
not  following  from  the  nature  or  essence  of  tlio 
thing,  but  from  some  accidental  quality.  It  is 
opposed  to  per  se.  Thus,  fire  bums  per  ee ; 
heated  iron  bums  per  accidfns, 

Aooldent.  In  Logic,  one  of  the  predicables : 
in  its  strictest  logical  sense,  it  is  that  which 
may  be  absent  from  or  present  in  the  subject, 
the  essence  of  the  species  to  which  the  subject 
belongs  remaining  the  same.  Thus,  if  it  be 
predicated  of  a  man,  that  he  is  '  walking,'  or 
that  he  is  *  a  native  of  Paris,*  the  first  expresses 
what  is  termed  a  separable  accident ;  the  latter, 
an  inseparable ;  L  e.  the  individual  may  cea.so 
to  walk,  but  cannot  cease  to  be  a  native  of 
Paris;  but  neither  of  these  altera  the  species, 
man,  to  which  the  individual  belongs.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  accident,  as 
well  as  tlie  other  predicables,  that  they  exist 
only  relatively  to  each  other ;  so  that  the  same 
quslity  may  be  accidental  when  predicated  of 
the  species,  which  is  a  property  when  predicated 
of  the  individual.  Thus,  *  malleability '  is  an 
accident  of  the  subject  '  metal,'  because  many 
metals  are  not  malleable.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  gold,  iron,  &c.,  as  distinguishing 
these  from  the  non-malleable  metals.     [Pub- 

DICABLE.] 

Aocldental.  In  Heraldry,  an  additional 
mark  in  a  coat  of  arms  which  may  be  either 
retain  (;< I  or  omitted  without  altering  its  cha- 
racter. 

Aocldental  Colours.  Colours  depending 
on  the  hypersensibility  of  the  retina  of  the  eye 
for  complementary  colours.  If  we  look  for  a 
short  time  steadily  with  one  eye  upon  any 
bright- coloured  spot^  as  a  wafer  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  immediately  after  turn  the  same  eye 
to  another  part  of  the  paper,  a  similar  spot 
will  be  seen,  but  of  a  different  colour.  If  the 
wafer  be  red,  the  imaginary  spot  will  be  green; 
if  blue,  it  will  be  changed  into  yellow;  the 
colour  thus  appearing  being  always  what  is 
termed  tlie  complementary  colour  of  that  on , 
which  the  eye  was  fixed. 

Aooldental  Point.  In  Perspective,  the 
point  in  which  a  straight  line  drawn  irom  the 
eye,  parallel  to  another  straight  line,  cuts  the 
perspective  plane.  It  is  the  point  in  which  the 
representations  of  all  straight  lines  parallel  to 
the  original  straight  line  concur  when  pro- 
duced.   It  is  cajled  the  acddontol  point,  U>^ 
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distingaisli  it  from  the  principal  pointi  or  point 
of  Tiew. 

AocideatAls.  In  Music,  are  those  flats  and 
sharps  which  are  prefixed  to  the  notes  in  the 
course  of  a  moyement,  and  are  not  indicated  bj 
the  signature  at  the  commencement. 

AccTOBNTALS.  In  Painting,  are  those  fbr- 
tuitons  or  chance  effects,  occnmng  from  lumi- 
nous rays  fkliing  on  certain  objects,  by  which 
they  are  brought  into  stronger  light  than  they 
otherwise  would  be,  and  their  shadows  are  con- 
sequently of  greater  intensityi  This  sort  of 
effect  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  ereiy  picture  by 
Bembrandt^  who  used  them  to  a  Tery  great 
extent.  There  are  some  fine  instances  of 
accidentals  in  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  picture,  the  Ifotte 
of  Correggio,  in  which  the  light  emanates  from 
the  infant  Christ.  With  these  effects  may  be 
classed  such  accidental  lights  as  those  from 
a  forge  or  a  candle,  or  some  such  object,  of 
which  the  use  is  extremely  important  to  the 
painter  of  still  life. 

Aool]iltr«B  (Lat.  accipiter,  a  hawk).  The 
name  of  the  Linnsean  order  including  the  birds 
of  prey. 

Aoellmatiae  (Lat  ad,  to,  and  clima,  a  cli- 
mate).  The  supposed  art  of  cultiTating  exotic 
plants  so  as  to  mure  them  to  a  climate  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  natural  to  them.  An 
acclimatised  plant  or  animal  is  said  to  differ 
from  a  natundised  one,  in  always  requiring  the 
assistance  of  art  for  its  contmuance  in  the 
adopted  climate ;  the  naturalised  plant  or 
animal  continuiog  its  kind  without  any  care 
from  man.  It  is,  howeyer,  to  be  observed  that 
what  passes  under  these  terms  is  frequently 
nothing  more  than  the  fortunate  discovery  that 
some  plant  or  animal,  which  had  hitherto  been 
found  in  a  warm  climate,  would  thrire  equally 
well  in  a  cold  one.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
case  of  true  acclimatisation  is  known  among 
plants. 

Accolade  (Fr).  The  slight  blow  given  to 
the  neck  or  shoalder,  on  dubbing  a  knight 

AceompanlmcBt.  In  Music,  the  instru- 
mental part  of  a  composition  which  moves  with 
the  voice,  to  which  it  is  to  be  kept  subordinate. 
Also,  the  parts  which  in  a  concerted  piece  move 
with  a  particular  instrument^  whose  powers  it 
is  the  object  of  the  composition  to  exhibit  ^ 

AccoMPAiouBirT.  In  Painting,  any  object 
accessary  to  the  principal  subject,  and  serving 
to  ornament  or  illustrate  it 

Accord.      [CONCOBD.] 

Aeoordioii  (ItaL  aooordare,  to  harmonise). 
In  Music,  a  free  reed  portable  instrument, 
something  like  the  concertina,  but  inferior. 

AccooBt  Stated.  In  Plcadine  (English 
Law),  a  'count'  in  an  action  whereby  the 
plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendant  is  indebted 
to  him  in  a  certain  amount  on  a  statement  of 
accounts  between  them. 

Aeconiitan^-OeiieraL  The  principal  or 
responsible  accountant  in  the  offices  of  Excise 
ana  Customs,  India  House,  Bank  of  England, 
&e.    The  accountant-general  of  Chancery  is  an 
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officer  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  to  reeeire 
all  the  money  lodged  in  court  He  keeps  his 
account  with  the  Bank  of  England,  whidi  is 
responsible  for  aU  the  sums  lodged  there  by 
him. 

Aocreiceiit  (Lat.  aecrescens,  ytat.  of  ac- 
cresc  s  /  grow).  In  Botany,  when  an  organ  is 
persistent  and  increasing  in  size ;  as  the  calyx 
of  the  winter-cheny,  which  becomes  enlarged 
after  the  plant  has  flowered. 

AccresoiiiieBto  (ItaL)  In  Music^  the 
increase,  by  one  half  of  its  original  duration, 
which  a  note  gains  by  having  a  dot  appended 
to  the  right  of  it 

Aocmnbent  (Lat  aocombens,  part,  of  ae- 
cumbere,  to  lie  dawn),  A  botanical  term  used 
in  cases  where  one  nart  of  an  organ  is  applied 
to  another  by  its  wi%e ;  in  contradistinction  to 
inettmbentf  where  one  part  is  applied  to  anotlier 
by  its  back  or  ^e.  These  terms  are  principally 
employed  among  Brassicaceous  (Crucifsrous) 
plants. 

Accqnmlatton  of  Vowor.  Power  is  said 
to  accumulate  when  a  certain  force  is  exercised 
upon  a  body  in  motion,  which  is  not  able  to  be 
absorbed  by  that  motion ;  or  when  a  force  is 
exercised  upon  a  body  in  repose,  which  is  not 
capable  of  relieving  the  power  so  accumulating. 
The  measure  of  the  power  thus  dereloped  is  to 
be  found  in  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  in 
action  to  resist  the  force  thus  exercised ;  or  in 
the  vis  inertise  of  the  body  impressed  with  the 
motion,  together  with  any  additional  efiforts  it 
may  oommtmicate.  The  accumulation  of  force 
is  a  great  element  of  the  blow  with  which  a 
heavy  body  strikes  the  grotmd  when  falling 
from  a  height :  it  is  also  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration with  the  locomotive  builder,  or  the 
mechanical  engineer,  in  designing  their  machi- 
nery. [GRAvnr;  Looomotiyb;  Steau  ENGnm.] 

Accneatiwe  Case.  That  inflection  of  the 
noun  which  expresses  the  passing  over  of  an 
action  from  one  substance  to  anotiier:  it  con- 
sequently follows  verbs  active  in  all  languagen. 
The  English  language  retains  the  inflected  ca^e 
only  in  the  pronouns.    [Grakmab.] 

Acepliala&Sf  Acepbala  (Ghr.  iucd^oKos, 
headless).  A  term  appUed  to  a  class  of  mollus- 
cous animals,  comprehending  those  which  are 
without  a  head.  The  class  is  subdivided,  ac- 
cording to  the  modifications  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  into  the  '  Lamello-branchiate,'  Pallio- 
branchiate,*  and  'Hetero-branchiate,' or  tunicate 
orders  [which  see].  The  oyster,  lamp-oockle, 
and  squirter,  or  ascidia,  are  their  several  re- 
presentatives. In  the  system  of  Cuvier  it 
includes  only  the  lamello-branchiate  and  he- 
tero-branchiate  orders,  or  the  Acephala  testacea, 
and  the  Acephala  nuda.     [Cokchifkba.] 

Acepball  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
name  given  to  an  Egyptian  sect  which  re- 
nounced communion  with  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  because  the  latter  had  subscribed 
to  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno,  A.D.  482.  (Gibbon, 
Soman  Empire,  ch.  xlvii.) 

Aoephalocsret  {Or.  &,  priv.,  iyni^oXot^ 
brain,  and  Kitrris,  bag).    A  hydatid,  or  sub- 
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^obolw  or  oTal  resicle,  foond  in  the  oellular 
^><bu«^  juid  filled  with  flnid.  Its  animal  nature 
bits  been  aserted  by  Enhn  and  other  zoologists. 
It  is,  hoverer,  probably  a  mere  Uam  of  morbid 
and  dropeioal  eelL 

Ao^pHatopliovesi  AoaptMloplioni.  (Gr. 
oKf^etkn,  and  ^^fM,  /  brar).  The  name  given 
bj  Biainnlle  to  a  clam  of  molluscous  animals 
or>rresponding  to  the  Aoephala  and  Brachiopoda 
of  GuTier. 

Aat/piudiommm  A  Botanical  term»  occasion- 
.-iUt  employed  to  designate  ovaries,  the  style  of 
which  springs  firom  their  base  instead,  of  their 
a^^x,  as  in  JxLmiace^, 

iuan  (Lat).  A  genus  of  hardy  trees, 
oixnpr^hending  the  common  maple,  the  sycamore, 
aihI  farious  kinds  of  American  maples.  Their 
vDod  is  not  of  much  valu^  being  usually  light 
lad  perishable ;  but  the  knotted  parts  of  A. 
camprstre  fazniah  the  pretty  birdVeye  maple 
of  cabinet-makers.  The  sap  of  A.  saceharinum 
is  90  sveet  that  sugar  of  good  quality  is  pre- 
pared &om  it  in  North  America.  A.  plata" 
n&idei,  the  Norway  maple^  is  one  of  the  best 
trees  for  planting  in  places  exposed  to  the  sea 
sir. 

Aioermoeoft.  [Ageb.]  A  small  natural  order 
^  poljpetalous  exogenous  plants,  comprehend- 
ing the  genus  Acer,  and  a  few  others.  It 
ooa»istB  €d  trees»  or  at  lesst  of  woody  plants, 
inhabiting  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world ; 
their  most  essential  character  consists  in  their 
ninsroid  dicaipellaiy  fruit,  connected  with  a 
broken-wfaorled  calyx,  and  unsymmetrical 
fioven  without  scales  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
The  uses  of  the  order  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Aoer, 


(Gr.  A>  witkofUt  and  xipas, 
a  horn  >.  A  name  apptied  to  a  &mily  of  apterous 
insects,  characterised  by  the  absence  of  antennae; 
and  to  a  family  of  gastevopodous  moUusks,  in- 
cluding those  species  whidi  have  no  tentades. 

A««rd«M(Gr.  UtpHt^unproJUahle).  The 
ouDe  given  by  Beudant  to  Grey  (hdde  of  Man- 
ganese [Havgahixb],  because  it  is  of  little  use 
in  the  artsi  compared  with  Fyrolusite,  which  it 
greatly  resembles. 

Aoorte  Aflid  (Lat  acer,  the  maple).  An 
add  obtuned  tram  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree. 

dw— e»  The  word  Uterally  means  cha£^ 
(Lat  panis  BceroBOS,  chaffy  or  brovm  bread). 
Botanists  i^ply  the  term  to  leaves  of  a  narrow, 
BtifC  and  pungent  nature,  like  those  of  fir  trees. 

AfSOTva  (£at«)  A  small  altar,  placed  by  the 
Bomans  near  liie  couch  on  which  a  dead  body 
VIS  kid.  Incense  or  other  perfume  was  burnt 
Bpoa  it,  originally,  no  dow,  to  correct  any 
(tensive  smell  arising  from  the  corpse.  The 
name  wu  also  applied  to  the  incense  oox  itself. 

AoetatailBiii  (Lat.  a  vinegar  cruet),  A 
t«nn  applied  to  the  suckers  on  the  arms  of 
the  euSe-fish  and  other  dibranehiate  cephsr 
lopods,  which  hare  been,  hence,  recently  termed 
^eftobnUfera,  These  suckers  were  called  by 
^^nttotle  hotuloi,  which  Taylor  has  erroneously 
mdend  'jointi^'  in  the  English  translation 
^  the  HUtory  of  AnimaU,     In  Anatomy, 
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acetabulum  signifies  the  cavity  of  the  hip- 
joint  In  Entomology  it  is  the  socket  on  the 
trunk  in  which  the  leg  is  planted. 

Aoetftl  (Lat  acetum,  vinegar).  A  colour- 
less infiammable  liquid,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  spongy  platinum  upon  the  vapour  of  alcohol ; 
it  is  convertible  by  slow  combustion  into  acttio 
acid. 

Aoetmmide*  A  white  crystalline  body, 
derived  from  ammonia  by  replacement  of  an 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  by  acetyle.  It  is  soluble 
in  water. 

Ao6taBilide«  A  crystalline  solid  derived 
from  aniline  by  replacement  of  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen by  acetyle.    It  is  soluble  in  hot  water. 

AoetBVloiu  Vlaatt  (Lat  acctaria,  salad). 
Plants  used  in  salading;  such  as  lettuce, 
mustard  and  cress,  endive,  &c. 

Aoetaftefl*     Salts  containing  acetic  acid. 

[VlHBOAJl.] 

Aeetle  Aold«  The  pure  add  contained  in 
vinegar.  It  is  a  pungent  acrid  liquid ;  its 
odour,  when  diluted,  is  agreeable  and  refresh* 
ing;  when  perfumed,  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  aromatic  vinegar, 

Jkcetle  BUmt.  This  liquid  is  a  compound 
of  acetic  add  and  ether.  Its  odour  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  apples.  It  is  an  odoriferous 
and  flavouring  constituent  of  many  wines,  and 
is  ea.sily  made  artificially  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  alcohol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  acetate  of  potash. 

Aoettfloatton.  The  process  by  which  wine, 
beer,  &c.,  become  converted  into  vinegar.  It 
consists  in  the  direct  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  by  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquors. 

Aeettaes*  Combinations  of  acetic  add 
with  glycerine.  They  are  oily  bodies,  and  are 
prepared  artificially. 

Aoetomefer.  A  hydrometer  used  in  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  acetic  adds. 

Acetone  (Lat  acetum).  When  acetate  of 
lime,  baryta,  or  lead,  is  subjected  to  dry  dis- 
tillation, a  Umpid  colourless  liquid  is  obtained, 
to  ^ich  the  above  name  has  been  given: 
it  has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odour,  and  is 
highly  inflammable:  its  ultimate  components 
are  3  atoms  of  carbon,  8  of  hydrogen,  and  I  of 
oxygen. 

AoetonlBe.  An  alkaline  liquid  derived 
from  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acetone. 

Aeetonltrlle*  A  liquid  containing  the  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  of  acetic  acid  assodated  with 
nitrogen.  Its  more  recent  name  is  cyanide  of 
methyle. 

Aoetooe  Aetd.    [Ai.dbhtdic  Acid.] 

AoetnrelAe.  Urea  in  which  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  acetyle. 

Aeetyliwntnef  AoetjllAv  or  Dletliy** 
lenla*  An  organic  base  derived  from  a  double 
atom  of  ammonia  by  the  replacement  of  two 
double  equivalents  of  hydrogen  by  two  of 
ethylene. 

Acetyle*  The  hypothetical  radicle  of  the 
acetic  compounds:  it  is  composed  of  four  atoms 
of  carbon  and  three  of  hydrogen.  Its  83rmbo] 
therefore  is  C.H^  and  that  of  t^e  acetio  add 
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Aoetylaae.  Ofall  known  hydrocarbon  gases 
this  contains  least  hydrogen.  It  is  present  in 
small  quantities  in  coal-gas,  and  has  recently 
been  formed  &om  its  elements  artificially  by 
passing  a  current  of  electricity  from  carbon 
points  through  hydrogen.  It  is  interesting  as 
the  starting-point  from  which  a  nnmber  of 
organic  bodies  may  be  formed. 

Aoltfleaa  XieamAO*  A  confederacy  which 
existed  from  very  early  times  among  ^e  twelve 
towns  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  in  the  north  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  broken  up  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat^  but  was  set  on 
foot  again  by  some  of  the  original  cities,  b.  c. 
280,  the  epoch  of  its  rise  into  great  historical 
importance.  From  this  time  it  gained  strength, 
and  finally  spread  over  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesus, though  not  without  much  opposition, 
principally  on  the  part  of  Lacedaemon.  It  was 
finally  dissolved  by  the  Bomans,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  b.c.  147.  The 
two  most  celebrated  leaders  of  this  league 
were,  Aratus,  the  principal  instrument  in  its 
extension,  and  Philopoemen,  the  contemporary 
and  rival,  in  military  reputation,  of  Scipio  and 
Hannibal.  (Poly bins,  i.  ii. ;  Pausanias,  i.  vii. ; 
Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece^  ch.  bd. ;  Free- 
man, History  of  Federal  Government,  voL  i. 
ch.  v.;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici.) 

Aoheenet  or  Ad&eBitma  (Or.  ^  neg.,  and 
X^^^t  ^9^P^)'  A  small  bony  fruit,  containing 
a  single  seed,  which  does  not  open  when  ripe. 

JLCI&atliia«  A  genus  of  terrestrial  gastero- 
pods,  known  by  the  trivial  name  of  agate-snails : 
characterised  by  an  oval  oblong  ventricose 
shell,  striated  longitudinally ;  with  the  aperture 
ovate  and  never  thickened  or  refiected,  and  a 
smooth,  straight  columella,  truncated  at  the  base. 
All  the  species  are  oviparous,  and  one,  the 
Achatina  Zebra^  produces  eggs  with  a  hard, 
white,  calcareous  shell,  and  as  large  as  those  of 
the  sparrow. 

Adieron.  A  river  in  the  nether  world  of 
Hades,  usually  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
ix^^i  ^8  ^  flowing  with  pain  and  sorrow.  Two 
rivers  of  the  same  name,  one  in  Thesprotia, 
the  other  in  Italy,  were  supposed,  from  the  foul- 
ness of  their  waters,  to  be  connected  with  this 
stream.  The  name  probably  comes  from  the 
root  to  which  belong  Achdous^  Axius^  Oxus, 
and  the  many  other  variations,  aU  expressive  of 
flowing  waters. 

JLebleTeinent  fFr.  ach^vement^  from 
achever,  to  accomplisn).  In  Heraldry,  denotes 
generally  a  shield  of  armorial  bearings  ;  but  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  funeral  shield, 
commonly  cadled  hatchment^  affixed  to  the 
dwelling-house  of  a  recently-deceased  person. 
The  achievement  is  various,  according  not  only 
to  the  rank  of  the  deceased  parhr,  but  to  his 
situation  aa  single,  married,  or  widower. 

AfflitHpine.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle 
procured  from  the  Acnillea  mUlefolia. 

Aoliirlte.  The  name  given  by  Werner  to 
Dioptase,  after  Achir  Mahmed,  who  flrst  brought 
the  mineral  from  Siberia. 

A nlHamydeom  (Gr.  i»  priv.,  and  x^' 
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fi^,  a  tunic).  Plants  which  have  neither  calyx 
nor  corolla ;  whose  flowers  are  destitute  of  ail 
covering. 

Aotimatite.  A  variety  of  lime-and-iron 
Epidote  from  Achmatowsk.    [BucxLANDrrB.] 

Aolmiite.  A  mineral  found  near  Kongs- 
berg  in  Norway.  It  is  a  double  silicate  of  iron 
and  soda,  and  is  supposed  by  G.  Bose  to  be  an 
altered  form  of  Pyroxene. 

Aebrotte  (Gr.  A,  neg.  and  XP^  colour^ 
The  name  proposed  by  BammelBbi^  for  colour- 
less varieties  of  Tourmaline. 

Aoliroinfttlam.  The  destruction  of  tiie 
coloured  fringes  which  accompany  the  image  of 
an  object  seen  through  a  prism  or  lens.  Light 
is  not  homogeneous,  but  compounded  of  rays 
unequally  refrangible,  and  differing  from  one 
another  in  other  physical  properties.  In  passing 
into  a  refracting  medium,  some  of  the  rays  are 
more  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  their  course,  than 
others;  whence  the  image  of  an  object,  seen 
through  a  lens,  is  rendered  confused  and  in- 
distinct, and  appears  encircled  by  a  coloured 
ring.  This  circumst4Uice  presented  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  telescope ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, soon  after  the  invention  of  that  instm- 
ment^  the  utmost  efibrts  of  mathematicians  and 
artists  were  exerted  to  remove  the  imperfection. 
The  compound  nature  of  light,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  theory  of  unequal  refrui^bility, 
were,  however,  not  known  till  the  time  of 
Newton ;  and  after  the  true  source  of  the  dif- 
ficulty had  been  discovered,  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  believed  that  achronuitism  was 
impossible,  or  that  light  could  not  be  refracted 
without  being  decomposed.  Newton  himself 
was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  imperfect  experi- 
ments. Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved 
that  the  conclusion  was  erroneous,  and  that 
the  rays  of  light  may  be  bent  without  being 
separated ;  but,  after  all  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  practical  optics,  as  well  as  in 
the  theory  of  colours  and  light,  the  subject  of 
achromatism  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  embarrassing,  both  in  regard  to 
thoory  and  practice. 

The  principles  on  which  achromatism  is 
effected  may  be  briefly  explained  as  foIlow.<«. 
On  observing  the  spectra  formed  by  prisms  of 
different  substances,  it  is  soon  perceived  that 
the  different  colours,  though  always  ranged  in 
the  same  order,  do  not  occupy  the  same  relative 
lengths.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  primary 
coloured  rays,  in  passing  through  different  sub- 
stances, do  not  undergo  the  same  relative  re- 
fractions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  angle  formed  by 
two  rays,  the  red  and  the  violet^  for  example, 
is  greater  when  the  light  is  refracted  by  some 
substances  than  when  it  is  refh&cted  by  others, 
though  in  all  substances  the  violet  is  more  re- 
fracted than  the  blue,  the  blue  more  than  the 
green,  and  so  on.  The  angle  formed  between 
the  extreme  ravs  of  the  spectrum  measures  the 
dispersion  of  the  rays  ;  and  it  is  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  dispersive  power  of  common 
flint  glass  is  to  that  of  crown  glass  in  the  ratio 
of  about  3  to  2;  so  that  if  a  prism  of  flint  glass 
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giVa  a  sftdtrnm  three  inchefi  long,  a  similar 
prism  of  crown  glass  will  giTO  a  sp^Hrtnun  of 
odIj  two  inches. 

Two  prisDfl  may  therefore  be  so  arranged 
the  one  behind  the  other,  that  the  chromatic 
fff^  of  the  first  may  be  neutralised  by  that  of 
the  second,  so  as  to  destroy  colour,  but  still 
ret  AID  a  certain  amount  of  refraction. 

The  achromatism  of  lenses  depends  on  the 
nm«  principles  as  that  of  prisms;  but  com- 
p<-c9ation  is  attended  with  great  practical  dif- 
ficdties,  on  account  of  its  being  necessary  to 
kre  regard  to  the  spherical  aberration. 

If  the  ratiofl  of  the  dispersion  of  the  different 
Epeftnl  colours  were  all  equal,  the  achromatism 
▼odd  be  perfect  when  the  extreme  rays,  or, 
in^ed,  say  two  rays,  emerge  paralleL  This, 
k'VFTer,  is  not  generally  the  case ;  these  ratios 
ut  ID  general  Tariable,  and,  therefore,  the  angle 
vliidi  renders  the  red  and  violet  rays  parallel 
is  oot  that  which  is  required  for  the  intermediate 
coloan.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  bj  oombining  a  greater  number  of  prisms 
or  lenses.  Theoretically  speaking,  indeed,  the 
namber  of  rays  united  or  rendered  parallel  is 
the  suae  as  the  number  of  prisms.  The  achro- 
matic object-glasses  of  telescopes  formerly 
made  in  this  country,  were  generally  triple — 
that  is  to  aay,  oonsisted  of  three  lenses,  namely, 
ft  eoDcaTe  lens  of  flint  glass  placed  between  two 
looses  of  crown  glass;  but  almost  all  the 
Urge  object-glasses  lately  constructed  consist  of 
cnly  two  lenses ;  the  achromatism  produced  by 
ihvi  combination,  though  not  rigorously  exact, 
liicfi;  sufficient  for  optical  purposes. 

The  possibility  of  refracting  light  without 
[n)docing  colour  was  discovered  and  experi- 
m^tallyproTed  by  Mr.  Hall,  a  country  gentle- 
man of  wbreestershire,  under  whose  directions 
&n  achromatic  telescope  was  made  by  a  London 
artist  in  1733.     But,  from  whatever  cause,  no 
notice  was  taken  of  Hall's  discovery;  indeed,  it 
appeals  to  have  been  entirely  foigotten,  and 
^'Qtribnted  nothing  whatever  to  advance  sub- 
»^Qent  mearehes.    The  merit  of  the  discovpiy 
of  achromatic  compensation  belongs  to  John 
lH>lkod,  who  arrived  at  it  through  a  long 
coarse  of  skilful  and  systematic  experiments 
^indertalcen  for  the  express  purpose.    Its  possi- 
Mlity  had,  indeed,  been  previously  asserted  by 
Ih''  celebrated  Enler,  who,  reasoning  from  the 
ci>D£tniction  of  the  eye,  which,  indeed,  is  a  per- 
fts:t  adoomatic  instrument^  proposed  various 
iiypotheses  for  destroying  the  oolonred  images. 
After  Dollond's  disooveiy,  the  subject  was  ex- 
ainiaed  theoretically  by  Euler,  Glairaut,  and 
I»'Akmbe|rt,  but  their  profound  mathematical 
iuTfstigatioiis  led  to  no  practical  improvement 
'^b«  otject-glniwm  made  by  Peter  Bollond  (a 
^^  of  the  inventor)  were   long  celebrated 
tbniigjlioiil  Bmope  as  the  best  that  were  manu- 
fectired.    Of  late  years,  however,  the  science 
u(  light  has  been  vastly  extended ;  and  the 
"iwoTeries  of  Fraunhofer,  in  particular,  have 
("peaed  op  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  compo- 
pition  of  the  spectrum.    The  largest  and  best 
at'hiTHBatic  glasses  have  recently  been  made  in 
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Bavaria  by  Mertz  and  Steinheil,  and  in  ttan 
country  by  Dalmayer  and  Cooke. 

AelinMi  (Gr.  i^xpdsj  a  wild  prar).  A  genus 
of  Sapoiacea^  containing  tho  Sapodilla  plum, 
A.  Sapota,  whose  elliptic  fruit,  larger  than  a 
quince,  has  an  agreeably  tasted  yellow  flesh; 
but  the  seeds  are  aperient  and  diuretic.  They 
are  milky  trees,  with  entire  loatheiy  leaves. 

JLolitaragdite.  A  doubtfiil  mineral  found 
in  greyish-white  or  greenish-grey  pyramidal 
tetrahedrons,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ach* 
taragda  in  Siberia,  associated  with  Idocrase, 
Wiluite,  and  Grossular.  According  to  Breit- 
haupt,  Achtaragdite  is  a  pseudomorph  de- 
rived from  the  alteration  of  Helvine. 

Aoloular  (Lat  acicula,  a  needle ).  Anything 
that  is  slender,  sharp-pointed,  and  rather  stiff; 
as  many  kinds  of  prickles  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  &C.  In  Mineralogy,  a  term  applied  to 
long,  slender,  and  straight  prisms. 

AoUmlite.  A  Mineralogical  name  for  Needle 
Ore. 

itoUL  In  conmion  language,  any  sour  sub- 
stance ;  in  Chemistry  the  term  is  less  restricted, 
and  often  applied  to  all  substances  which  satu- 
rate and  neutralise  the  alkalis  and  other  salifi- 
able bases,  without  other  obvious  acid  proper- 
ties. 

Aoldimeter  (Lat.  acidus,  acid,  and  Gr. 
fUrpoy^  measure).  An  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  an  acid  by  its  saturating 
power:  it  usually  consists  of  a  glass  tube  gra- 
duated into  100  equal  parts,  and  containing  an 
alkaline  liquor  of  known  strength,  the  propor- 
tion of  which,  requisite  to  saturate  a  given  quan- 
tity of  any  acid,  is  the  equivalent  of  that  acid. 
[Alxaximsteb.] 

ikoidiiloiui.  Dim.  of  acid.  Subacid;  a  term 
frequently  applied  to  mineral  waters  containing 
carbonic  add. 

AdnaeUbmi  (Lat.  acinaces^  a  scimitar,  and 
forma,  shape),  A  name  applied  to  certain  suc- 
culent leaves  and  fruits,  which  resemble  the 
blade  of  a  curved  sword  or  Turkish  scimitar. 

Aetneta  (Gr.  ivdirro,  from  i,  priv.,  and 
icd^o'tf,  motion),  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  allied 
to  Vorticella ;  and  supposed  by  many  authors 
to  be  one  of  the  transformations  of  that  genus, 
the  cyst  of  which  is,  according  to  Stein,  converted 
into  an  Acineta  by  the  protrusion  from  its 
exterior  of  the  characteristic  knobbed  tentacles. 

Aelmui  (Lat,  from  Gr.  fiiriyor,  the  stone  of 
a  grape).  The  separate  carpels  of  a  succulent 
fruit  consisting  of  many  carpels ;  as  the  rasp- 
berry. This  term  is  also  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  a  cluster  of  the  ultimate  secerning  follicles 
of  certain  conglomerate  glands ;  as  the  liver. 

Aelpensar  (Lat  a  sturgeon).  The  name  of 
a  Linnsean  genus  of  the  Amphibia  nantes,  cha^ 
racterised  by  solitaipr,  lateral,  linear  gill-open- 
ings ;  the  mouth,  situated  beneath  the  head, 
retractile  and  edentulous;  feelers  under  the 
snout,  in  front  of  the  mouth.  The  sturgeon 
(Acipenser  Sturio),  and  most  of  the  other  Am" 
pkibia  nantes  of  Linnteus,  form  the  order  Chon- 
dropterygU,  or  cart.ila^ous  fishes  of  Cuvier. 
The  genus  Acipenser  is  separated  by  Agassix 
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from  the  other  cartilaginoiis  fishes.  It  forma 
a  link  between  the  osseoua  and  cartilaginous 
fishes,  having  its  gills  protected  by  an  opercu- 
lum, and  only  a  single  issue,  or  gill-opening,  on 
each  side  for  the  respiratory  currents ;  but  at 
the  same  time  having  no  rays  to  the  branehio- 
stegal  membrane,  and  having  the  whole  of  its 
true  internal  skeleton  in  a  cartilaginous  state. 
It  is  classified  by  modem  ichthyo&gists  in  the 
plaooganoid  order  of  fishes.  Its  flesh,  like  that 
of  most  cartilaginous  fishes^  is  firmer  than  is 
usual  among  osseous  fishes,  and,  having  little 
peculiar  fiavour  of  its  own,  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  skill  of  the  cook  in  imparting  to  it 
an  extrinsic  sest  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  this  fish  is  much  more  numerous  than 
in  the  British  rivers,  and  extensive  fisheries 
are  established  for  its  capture.  The  best 
isinglass  is  manufactured  from  the  sound,  or 
air-bladder ;  and  caviare  is  prepared  from  the 
roe  of  the  female. 

Aois.  In  the  mythology  of  Ovid,  was  a 
son  of  Faunus  and  the  nymph  Symaethis,  killed 
by  Polyphemus,  because  he  was  loved  by 
Galatea.    (Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  760.) 

Acltnowled^ement  Moneyf  in  Law, 
paid  according  to  the  custom  of  some  manors 
by  copyhold  tenants,  on  the  death  of  a  lord. 

Acme  (Or.  hK/i-fi,  a  point).  In  Hhetoric,  the 
extreme  height,  or  farthest  point  of  pathos  or 
sentiment,  to  which  the  mind  is  judiciously 
conducted  by  a  series  of  impressions  gradually 
rising  in  intensity.     [Climax.] 

A00II6  (collared,  from  Fr.  col,  the  neek). 
In  Heraldiy,  denotes  animals  with  collars,  &c., 
about  their  necks,  batons  or  swords  placed 
saltier-wise  behind  the  shield,  or  two  things 
joined  together. 

AoolocXt  or  AkolOfy  (Gr.  brof.  a  remedy , 
and  A^ot,  a  discourse).  The  doctrine  of  reme- 
dies, or  of  the  materia  medica. 

Aoolyte  (Gr.  &fc^Xov0os,  a  follower).  The  se- 
cond of  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities.  The  Council  of  Trent  declares  the 
inferior  orders  to  be  five — subdeacons,  acolytes, 
exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers ;  considering 
them  all  to  be  of  apostolical  institution.  By 
the  Protestants  they  are  supposed  to  be  merely 
occasional  or  local  officers.  The  office  of  the 
acolytes,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Catf' 
chismus  ad  Parochos,  is  to  follow  and  serve  the 
superior  orders,  the  subdeacons  and  deacons,  in 
the  ministry  of  the  altar. 

Aoonlte  (said  to  be  so  named  from  Acone,  a 
place  in  the  Crimea  fiimous  for  its  poisonous 
nerbs).  A  genus  of  exogenous  plants  beloneing 
to  the  natural  order  Jianunculacea,  with  white, 
purple,  or  yellow  helmet-shaped  flowers  growing 
in  panicles,  deeply-cut  leaves,  and  perennial  roots 
of  a  highly  poisonous  nature.  Those  of  Aconi- 
turn  l^coctonum  are  used  for  the  destruction  of 
wolves,  and  of  A.  Niapeilus  for  certain  medicinal 
purposes ;  they  are  exceedingly  acrid,  and  act  as 
violent  drastic  purgatives.  The  bish  root,  with 
which  the  natives  of  Nepal  poisoned  their  wells 
daring  the  advance  of  the  Brituih  army  into 
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their  territory,  was  Aimished  by  Aeonitumftrox. 
The  name  aconite  has  also  been  given  to 
another  plant  related  to  the  original  genus, 
namely,  Erantkis  hyemdlis,  or  winter  aconite. 

AcoBitto  Aold.  A  crystalline  body  exist- 
ing in  the  aconite  and  some  other  plants.  Thos, 
it  occurs  in  the  river  equisetum,  and  hence  is 
sometimes  termed  equisetic  acid.  It  is,  how- 
over,  most  easily  obtained  from  the  residue  of 
the  distillation  of  citric  acid,  and  is  therefore 
occasionally  called  citridie  acid. 

Aoooitlne,  Aoonltlna.  An  intensely  poi- 
sonous alkaloid  contained  in  the  Acomtum  Aa- 
pellus  or  monkshood.  It  is  a  solid,  forms  salts 
with  acids,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  surgeons 
to  produce  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Aoontla  (Gr.  Ihtrnp,  a  dart).  A  genus  of 
non-venomous  ophidian  reptiles,  allied  to  the 
snakes  proper  {Anguis\  but  destitute  of  the  bony 
rudiments  of  the  scapular  and  pelvic  arches. 
They  are  known  by  the  trivial  name  of  'Dait- 
snakes;'  are  numerous  in  species,  and  distri- 
buted over  the  warmer  and  more  arid  parts  of 
the  Old  World.  They  were  the  subjects  of  fabu- 
lous accounts  by  the  ancient  naturalists  and 
poets,  who  attributed  to  them  the  power  of  pro- 
jecting themselves  with  so  much  force  and  velo- 
city as  to  transfix  the  object  aimed  at,  like  a 
hurled  javelin,  or  arrow  shot  from  a  bow.  This 
is  as  untrue  as  the  assertion  that  they  are  veno- 
mous. The  Dart-snakes  are  amongst  the  most 
harmless  of  their  order ;  their  food  consists  of 
small  worms,  insects,  and  larvae. 

Aooraoefle.  The  natural  order  of  plants 
which  includes  the  genus  Acorus.  It  is  oistin- 
guished  from  Aracem  only  by  having  its  carpeU 
separate,  and  its  leaves  in  the  bud  state  ar^ 
ranged  in  an  equitant  manner. 

Aemni.  (Sax.  accom,  from,  aac,  an  oak,  and 
cem,  grain).  The  well-known  fruit-of  the  oak, 
and  therefbre  not  a  term  of  art,  though  belong- 
ing to  architecture  from  its  use  as  an  ornament 
In  the  early  ages  acorns,  it  is  said,  constituted 
part  of  the  fc»d  of  man  (Ovid,  Metamorph.  I 
106 ;  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  8,  &c).  At  present  they 
are  occasionally  used,  as  in  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  Bellotes ;  but  in  England  never,  except 
for  the  feeding  of  pigs,  poultry,  &c 

Acorns  (Gr.  bcopof).  A  plant  with  sword- 
shaped  leaves  and  aromatic  stems,  found 
abundantly  in  the  meadows  of  some  parts  of 
Engknd.  It  bears,  but  very  rarely,  its  flowers 
in  a  little  greenish-yellow  spadix,  which  appears 
at  a  short  distance  below  tue  end  of  a  leaf-like 
scape.  The  leaves,  when  crushed,  exhale  a 
pleasant  odour,  and  are  still  used  for  strewing 
the  floors  of  churches  upon  the  occasion  of 
certain  ancient  ceremonies.  Its  stem,  or 
rhizoma,  is  like  that  of  an  iris.  It  is  the 
Calamus  aromaticus  of  the  druggists. 

AootjtodOBS  (Gr.  &,  priv.,  and  KorvX^M^^* 
literally,  a  holiaw  or  concave  part,  but  applied 
by  botanists  to  the  seed-lobe).  Fkints  whose 
embryo  has  no  distinct  cotyledons.  The  term 
is  usually  applied  to  what  are  more  commonly 
named  ciyptogamic  plants,  such  as  ferns,  mosses, 
lichens,  &c.,  in  which  there  are  no   seeds, 
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propeAym  called,  but  which  are  propagated  by 
Qiidinded  ffphfiroidiil  bodies  called  spores.  The 
Tord  acotyledon  is  occasionally  used  for  such 
plants  as  CusaUa^  Cattus,  &c.,  whose  embryo, 
ai  though  really  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
in  which  cotyledons  are  usually  present,  has 
DO  obvious  division ;  this  mode  of  applying  the 
t^^nn  is,  however,  seldom  employed. 

AcotyledOBOiis  (6r.  a»  priv.,  ieoruAi)8i$i^, 
a  seed-lobe).  Not  having  cotyledons  or  seed- 
Irises,  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
m-ptogamous  plants,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  phanerogamous  plants,  which  latter  are 
either  monoootyledonons  or  dicotyledonous. 

JLeoBSttes  (G^.  iucowrut6s,  from  iMo&ta^  I 
iMsr).   The  science  of  hearing;  or  of  sound. 

Aoquittal  (^.  ao^uitter,  to  free).  In  Law, 
a  dehTennce  and  setting  free  of  a  person  from 
the  su^idon  or  guilt  of  an  o£&nce ;  also  freedom 
ieom  entries  and  molestations  by  a  superior 
lord  &rr  services  issuing  out  of  lands.  There 
are  tvo  kinds  of  acquittal:  1.  Acquittal  in 
deed,  vhen  a  person  is  cleared  by  verdict ;  and 
2.  Acquittal  in  law,  as  if  two  be  indicted  for 
felony,  the  one  as  principal,  the  other  as 
aecessoiy,  and  the  juiy  aeqmt  the  principal,  by 
Uv  the  accessory  is  also  acquitted.  (Wharton's 
LattLex,) 

Ae^Blttanee.  In  Law,  the  dischai^  in 
vritiiigof  a  sum  of  money  due.  An  acquittance 
not  under  seal  is  admissible  only  in  evidence, 
and  is  not  pleadable;.  An  acquittance  in  full  of 
all  demands,  is  an  answer  to  all  debts,  except 
f»T!^h  as  are  an  specialty,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
charged by  an  instrument  of  equal  force. 

Aci»  (Germ,  acker,  Or.  &7p^f,  Lat  ager).  A 
nttamre  of  land  equivalent  to  4840  square  yards. 
The  acre  is  divided  into  4  roods,  and  each  rood 
into  40  perches ;  so  that  a  perdi  contains  30^ 
s<atare  yards.  [MsasubkI  Formerly  the  acre 
<ijfered  Id  magnitude  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  121  Irish  acres  were 
eqaivalent  to  196  English  acres ;  48  Scotch 
acres  were  equiTalent  to  61  English  acres.  The 
French  an  is  equivalent  to  100  square  metres, 
so  that  1000  English  acres  are  equivalent  to 
40467  French  area. 

Aere-llflat.  A  kind  of  duel,  fought  in 
ancient  times  by  single  combatants,  English 
and  Scotch,  between  the  frontiers  of  their 
kingdoms. 

Aertdtens,  A«rldla  (Gr.  A«p(8iov,  dim.  of 
ttptf,  a  locust).  A  fiunily  of  oithopterous  in- 
sects, having  the  genus  Acridium  for  the  type. 
Aoridlmii.  The  name  anpUed  by  Fabricius 
to  s  genua  of  locusts,  characterised  by  a 
i-ariDate  thorax;  filiform  antenna^  shorter  than 
thf'  thorax ;  and  equal  palps  or  feelers. 

AertteSf  Acrtta  (Gr.  Jbcptros^  not  dis- 
ftpnbU).  The  lowest  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  in  which  there  is  no  distinct  discem- 
iUe  nervous  system;  and  in  which  the  ali- 
iBcntaiy  canal  is  not  separated  from  the  parietes 
of  the  body,  or  contained  in  a  distinct  abdo- 
minal cari^.  It  is  composed  of  the  classes 
I^fywria,    Foramnifera,.    and   Amorphozoay 
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[which  see].     The  division  is  also  termed  iVo- 
tosoa. 

Aoroamatlc  (Gr.  iLKpooftariHSs,  from  dir- 
podofjuu,  I  hear).  A  term  ujHed  in  the  Aristo- 
telian schools,  signifying  lectures  intended  only 
to  be  heard  by  that  philosopher's  intimate 
friends  and  disciples,  instead  of  being  committed 
to  writing.  They  were  also  called  esoteric^  as 
distinguished  from  exoteric^  or  those  adapted  to 
a  common  auditory. 

AerodAetylniD  (Gr.  lUpos.  hiphcst  or  ex- 
treme,  and  MictvXos,  a  digit).  In  Zoology,  the 
upper  surface  of  each  digit 

Aerodns  (Gr.  Sxpos,  extreme,  and  ^So^s, 
tooth).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  sharks,  cha- 
racterised by  the  presence  of  large  polygonal 
obtuse  enamelled  teeth,  aggregated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  jaws.  The  fishes  of  this  genus 
are  found  exclusively  in  the  fossil  stato. 

AeroiTOB*  (Gr.  durpof,  and  yiyvofuut  I  grow). 
Plants,  otherwise  called  cryptogamous  and  aco- 
t^ledonous.  They  correspond  to  ferns,  mosHcs, 
lichens,  &c. ;  have  no  sexes;  are  multiplied 
by  spores  instead  of  seeds ;  and  are  remarkable 
for  increasing  chiefiy  in  length  by  additions  to 
their  end,  and  not  in  diameter  by  the  addition 
of  fr^sh  matter  to  their  outside,  as  in  exc^ens, 
or  to  their  inside,  as  in  endogens. 

AeroletiM  (Gr.  ihcpos^  and  Lat.  oleum,  oil). 
An  acrid  volatile  product,  formed  during  the 
destructive  distillation  of  the  fat  oils:  it  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  gly- 
cerine. 

AoroUChOB  (Gr.  kKpoXlBos).  In  Sculpture, 
a  statue  in  which  the  parts  not  covered  with 
drapery,  namely,  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  were 
made  of  marble,  the  rest  being  composed  of 
wood.  Statues,  so  made,  mark  the  intermediate 
stage  between  the  employment  of  wood  only 
and  the  construction  of  the  statues  termed 
chrgselephan  tine. 

Aeromion  (Gr.  iKp^fuop^  from  lUpot^  highest, 
and  ifiaSt  shoulder).  A  term  in  Anatomy  for  the 
large  process  which  terminates  the  scapular 
spine  above  and  outwards,  and  receives  on  its 
articular  surface  the  scapular  extrenuty  of  the 
clavicle.  It  affords  attachment  to  the  deltoid 
and  trapezius  muscles. 

AcromoBagranwnatienm  (Gr.  tixpos, 
fi6¥0Sf  onli/y  and  ypdfifjM,  a  letter).  A  poetical 
composition  in  which  every  verse  begins  with 
the  same  letter  as  that  with  which  the  pre- 
ceding verse  terminates. 

Aoronjcal  (Gr.  iKpos,  and  v^^  night).  A 
star  or  planet  is  said  to  be  acronycaf  when  it 
is  opposite  to  the  sun,  or  passes  the  meridian 
at  midnight.  lexises  acronycally,  when  it  rises 
as  the  sun  sets ;  and  sets  acronycally,  when  it 
sets  as  the  sun  rises.  The  Greek  poets  de- 
signated these  different  positions  of  a,  star,  at 
its  rising  or  setting,  with  respect  to  the  sun,  by 
the  terms  aeronycalf  eosmicatf  and  heliacal ;  and 
thereby  indicated,  in  a  rude  way,  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic^  or  the  season  of  the 
year. 

Aoropotftum  (Ghr.  &icpos,  and  ncvt^foot).  In 
Zoology,  the  ui^)er  surfaco  of  the  whole  fo<^.  -^ 
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AeropoUs  (Gr.  AxpoSf  and  tSkis,  citif). 
The  upper  town  or  citadel  of  a  Grecian  dty. 
It  WHS  usually  the  site  of  the  original  settlement, 
and  was  chosen  by  the  colonists  for  its  natural 
strength.  The  most  celebrated  were  those  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Ithome.  That  of  Athens 
was  especially  remarkable  for  its  buildings  and 
works  of  art)  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheion,  &c. 
{Edinburgh  Review^  July  1869,  art,  *  Acropolis 
of  Athens.') 

JLorosptre  (Gr.  brpor,  and  aw§lpa,  a  curved 
line).  When  seeds  begin  to  grow,  the  part  of 
the  germ  which  afterwards  produces  the  stem 
shoots  forth  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  curred 
thread,  and,  gradually  bursting  the  outer  corer- 
ing,  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  seed. 
Maltsters,  especially,  call  this  the  aczospire  of 
barley. 

AorostiOt  or  Aerostlolft  (Ghr.  htp&jnxov, 
from  &f(pos,  and  trrlxos^  line  or  rank),  A  short 
poem,  in  which  the  fl»t  or  last  letters  of  exery 
line  form  a  name  or  a  sentence.  Great  labour 
and  ingenuity  hare  been  exercised  in  inventing 
varieties  of  this  and  similar  curious  trifles. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  pentacrostic,  in  which 
the  initial  letter  of  each  verse  is  repeated  five 
times  in  the  verse,  so  as  to  form  five  repetitions 
of  the  same  acrostic  in  different  columns. 

Aorotarsliun  (Gr.  &cpof,  and  rap<r6s,  tar- 
sus). In  Zoology,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tarsus. 

Aeroteiia  (Gr.  hipurfiptOj  extremities).  In 
Architecture,  the  small  blocks,  or  pedestals, 
whidi  are  placed  at  the  apex  and  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  pediments,  to  receive  statues, 
trophies,  or  other  emblematic  sculpture. 

Aorjdliun.    [AoBiDiux.1 

AeryL  The  hypothetieal  radicle  of  which 
acroleine  is  the  hydride. 

AoryUaAold.  Oxidised  acroleine.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  acryl  and  acroleine  that 
acetic  acid  does  to  acetyle  and  aldehyde. 

Aet  (Lat  actus).  In  Dramatic  bterature,  a 
division  of  a  drama,  subdivided  into  scenes.  The 
Greek  dramas  of  the  old  model  were  naturally 
divided  into  separate  portions  by  the  stasima,  or 
choric  odes,  which  occur  at  intervals,  during  which 
the  stage  was  left  to  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
chorus.  Nevertheless,  the  Greek  writers  do 
not  notice  this  division  in  express  terms ;  nor 
do  we  know  the  oriein  of  the  famous  rule  of 
Horace,  that  every  dramatic  piece  should  be 
x^trained  within  the  limits  of  five  acts,  neither 
more  nor  less.  The  division  into  acts  must  be 
in  great  measure  arbitiaiy,  although  rules  have 
been  kid  down,  by  various  writers,  to  define 
the  portion  of  the  stoiy  or  plot  which  should  be 
contained  in  each  of  them.  Thus,  Vossius  lays 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  first  act  presents  the 
intrigue,  the  second  developes  it,  the  third  is 
filled  with  incidents  forming  its  knot  or  com- 
plication, the  fourth  prepares  the  means  of 
unravellmg  it,  which  is  finally  accomplished  in 
the  fifth.    [Dbama.] 

Act.  In  the  UniFsrsities,  an  exercise  per- 
formed by  BtndiBtB  before  they  are  admitted  to 
dMoreea.    Jh9  student  propoeefl  certain  ques- 
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tions  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  schools,  who 
then  nominates  other  students  to  oppose  him. 
The  discussion  is  syllogistical  and  in  Latin, 
and  terminates  by  the  presiding  officer  question- 
ing the  respondent,  or  person  who  is  said  to 
keep  the  act,  and  his  opponents,  and  dismissing 
them  with  some  renuirks  upon  their  respective 
merits.  The  practice  has  Mien  into  disuse  at 
Oxford. 

Act  of  OrAoe.  In  Scotch  Law,  an  act 
passed  in  1696,  which  provides  maintenance 
for  debtors  while  in  prison  at  the  suit  of  their 
creditors. 

Aot  of  VarllamoBt.    fSTATUTB.] 

Aeta  IMnma  (Lat.  daily  proceedings). 
Among  the  various  important  improvements 
effected  by  Julius  Cssar  may  be  ranked  that  of 
his  furnishing  the  Bomans  with  a  species  of 
newspaper,  fie  was  the  first  to  order  that  the 
acta  diuma  of  the  senate  and  the  people  should 
be  drawn  up  in  a  regular  form  and  published. 
This  publication  must  consequently  have,  in 
many  important  respects,  closely  resembled  a 
modem  newspaper.    (Sueton.  In  C<es.  cap.  xx.) 

Aotima  Ofunos  (Lat  ludi  Actiaci).  Games 
celebrated  in  antiquity  at  Actium  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  hence  surnamed  Actius.  The  temple  of 
the  god  was  repaired,  and  the  games  restored 
and  celebrated  with  increased  splendour,  by 
Octavius,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
in  memory  of  his  victory  over  Mark  Antony  <^ 
Actium. 

AotlBia  TGr.  Airrff,  a  ray).  A  genus  of 
Anthozoa  with  venr  numerous  tentacles,  which 
extend,  like  rays,  nom  the  circumferenee  of  the 
mouth.  They  aro  amongst  the  most  highly 
organised  of  the  class,  having  the  alimentary 
sac  distinct  from  the  parietes  of  the  body; 
feeding  on  shellfish  and  other  marine  animals, 
which  they  draw  into  their  mouth  with  their 
tentacula,  and  in  a  short  time  rejecting,  through 
the  same  aperture,  the  shells  and  indigestible 
parts.  They  are  of  a  soft  gelatinous  texture, 
and  they  assume  various  forms  when  the  ten- 
tacles are  all  expanded,  having  the  appearance 
of  ftill-blown  many-petalled  fiowers ;  whence 
they  are  called  *  sea  anemones,* '  sea  sunflowers,' 
&C.     (FkU.  Trans.  Ixiii.  p.  361.) 

AottiUsm  (Gr.  tUcr/s,  a  ray),  A  name 
recently  given  to  that  property  of  the  sun's  rays 
which  effects  chemical  combinations  and  decom- 
positions, as  shown  in  the  processes  of  photo- 
graphy, in  contradistinction  to  their  heating 
and  illuminating  powers.    [Lzoht.] 

AotlBooamax  (Gr.  cUrrlr,  a  ray,  and  ttdi^a^, 
a  pale).  A  name  applied  by  Miller  to  the  fossil 
shells  of  an  extinct  genus  of  cephalopodous 
mollusks,  apparently  oonneding  the  Belemniies 
with  the  existing  JSepits.  The  remains  of  the 
Actinocamax  appear  as  yet  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
chalk  formations  of  England  and  Normandy. 

Aottaoerlnltes  (Gr.  iUtis,  a  ray,  and  xpl- 
WW,  a  Uly).  The  name  of  a  subgenus  of  extinct 
crinoidean  radiated  animals,  or  enciinites, 
characterised  by  the  numerous  rows  of  angular 
pktes,  which,  being  articulated  by  their  maigins, 
constitute  the  body. 
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(Gr.  iieris,  a  sunbeam,  and 
7fa^,  IwriU).  An  mstniment  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  the  Turiations  of  chemical  influ- 
euee  in  the  solar  lays^  the  intensity  of  which 
has  been  found  to  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the 
qoantitj  of  light)  but  to  Taiy  at  different  periods 
of  the  daj  aiid  year.  The  instniment,  as  con- 
trired  by  Mr.  Hunt»  and  described  to  the 
Briiish  Assodation, '  consists  of  a  fixed  cylinder, 
OS  vhich  is  placed  a  prepared  photographic 
pdper.  This  ia  coTerod  by  another  metal 
cylinder,  vhich  roTolres  once  in  twenty-four 
hoam  In  this  there  is  a  triangular  open- 
ing diTided  by  fifty  bars,  through  which  the 
p&per  is  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  As  the 
tune  during  which  the  smallest  part  of  the 
openii^  allows  the  paper  to  be  exposed  is  one 
hundied  times  less  uian  the  time  during  which 
it  is  exposed  by  the  laigest  opening,  different 
rft^ds  aze  produced  on  the  paper,  and  conse- 
qaentlj  a  register  for  eyery  hour  of  the  da;^  may 
be  noinericuly  kept  of  the  actinic  ramation 
asfociated  wiUi  light.'  (Brituk  Auociation 
li'p-irU  fur  1846  and  1846.) 

AettaoUto  (6rr.  iucris,  a  ray,  and  XiBos^ 
ftonf).  A  name  under  which  are  comprehended 
the-  glasey,  asbestiform,  and  granular  Tarieties 
of  Hornblende. 

AetljMiBetar  (Gr.  &rr(f,  a  sunbeam,  and 
KfT^,  nuature),  Aji  instrument  invented  by  Sir 
John  Henchel  for  measuring  the  force  of  solar 
rjiiiation.  It  consists  of  a  hoUow  cylinder  of 
gia36  soldered  at  one  end  to  a  thermometer  tube 
terminating  at  the  upper  end  in  a  hollow  ball 
dnvn  out  to  a  pointy  and  broken  off  so  as  to 
leaTo  the  end  open.  The  other  end  of  the 
cjlinder  is  dosed  by  a  silver,  or  silver-plated, 
ap  cemented  on  it,  through  which  a  screw, 
voridng  in  a  collar  of  leather,  passes  into  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder;  and  gives  the  means  of 
iatTeanng  or  diniinishing  the  hollow  capacity  of 
the  cylinder  to  a  small  extent  at  pleasure.  The 
cylinder  is  filled  with  a  deep-blue  fluid  (the 
immoBio-sulphate  of  copper);  a  graduated 
leale  is  appUed  to  the  stem,  or  thermometer 
tdbe,  and  the  instrument  is  defended  from 
eorrents  of  air  by  being  enclosed  in  a  case 
having  the  interior  of  throe  of  its  sides  black- 
ened, and  the  fourth,  or  face,  composed  of  a 
thick  plate  of  glass. 

Before  using  the  instrument  for  observation, 
UT  air^bubbles  in  the  cylinder  must  be  care- 
faUy  expelled.  This  is  easily  effected  by  means 
vf  the  screw  and  the  ball  at  the  top  of  tne  stem, 
which  serves  as  a  reservoir,  and  contains  a  small 
portion  of  superfluous  liquid.  When  the  ball 
ud  stem  are  both  filled,  and  no  air-bubble  is 
left,  the  fluid  is  brought  down  to  the  zero  of 
the  scale  by  turning  the  screw. 

The  general  olject  is  to  determine  the  ex- 
psnsioa  ef  the  liquid  produced  by  the  exposure 
of  a  givoi  area  of  the  cylinder  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  during  a  given  interval  of  time.  But 
u  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  depends  not  only 
on  the  heating  power  of  the  sun,  but  also  on 
tile  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  received  is 
ndiated  away,  and  on  every  other  circumstance 
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exerting  a  thermometrical  influence,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  eliminate  those  influences.  For  this 
purpose  the  observations  are  made  vrith  the 
instrument  alternately  exposed  to  and  screened 
from  the  solar  rays  for  intervals  of  one  minute. 

On  exposure  to  the  sim,  the  liquid  in  the  stem 
rises  rapidly,  and  the  difference  of  the  readings 
of  the  scale  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
interval  of  exposure  shows  the  combined  effect 
of  all  the  heating  and  cooling  influences.  The 
instrument  is  then  placed  in  the  shade  during 
an  equal  interval.  If  during  this  second  in- 
terval the  liquid  remains  stationary,  then  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  rise  in  the  first  interviu 
was  due  to  the  solar  action  alone.  If  the  liquid 
fails  during  the  shade  observation,  then  it  is 
manifest  that  Uie  solar  action  is  opposed  or 
counteracted  by  the  cooling  influences,  and  the 
numbex  of  divisions  through  which  the  liquid 
&ll8  must  be  added  to  Uie  number  through 
which  it  rose  in  the  interval  of  exposure,  in 
order  to  have  the  measure  of  the  solar  action. 
But  if  the  liquid  continues  to  rise  during  the 
shade  observation,  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays  is  assisted  bv  other 
heating  influences,  and  the  number  of  divisions 
through  which  the  liquid  rises  in  the  second 
interval  must  be  subtracted  from  the  number 
through  which  it  rose  during  the  flrst. 

The  observations  are  made  in  triplets ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  sun's 
rays  one  minute,  then  one  minute  in  the  shade, 
and  again  one  minute  in  the  sun,  an  interval  of 
20  or  30  seconds  being  interposed  at  each  change 
for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  readings.  The 
difference  of  the  readings  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  minute  interval  is  taken,  and  the 
difference  in  respect  of  the  second  interval  is 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  mean  of  the 
two  differences  in  respect  of  the  first  and  third. 
A  complete  actinometer  observation,  however, 
cannot  consist  of  less  than  three  sun  obser- 
vations and  two  shade  observations  interme- 
diate ;  but  the  more  there  are  taken  the  better. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  results  ob- 
tained, as  above  described,  are  only  relatiAc ; 
some  positive  determination  must  therefore  be 
had  recourse  to  before  the  indications  given  by 
any  two  instruments  are  comparable.  This  is 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  No  doubt  it  is 
possible  to  determine  for  every  instrument  both 
the  area  of  the  section  of  the  sunbeam  which 
falls  on  the  bulb  and  is  effective  in  raising  the 
temperature,  and  also  the  absolute  quantity  of 
liquid  in  the  capillary  tube,  corresponding  to 
any  length  on  the  scale ;  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  parts 
of  the  scale  in  water  grains,  or  some  other 
absolute  measure.  But  even  this  would  not  be 
sufficient ;  for,  in  so  delicate  an  experiment,  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  thickness  or  composi- 
tion of  the  glass  would  produce  discrepancies, 
and  no  two  plates  of  glass  are  ever  found  to  bo 
precisely  the  same  in  respect  of  the  proportion 
of  calorific  rays  they  stop  or  absorb.  Hence, 
the  only  meams  of  discovering  the  relation 
between  the  results  given  by  two  instruments 
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is  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  with  both 
together,  and  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances. Sir  John  Herschel  proposes  to  adopt 
as  the  acttnf,  or  unit,  that  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  which,  at  a  yertical  incidence,  and 
supposing  it  to  be  wholly  absorbed,  would  suffice 
to  melt  one-millionth  part  of  a  metre  in  thickness 
from  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  ice  honsontally 
exposed  to  its  action  in  one  minute  of  mean 
eolar  time. 

In  the  Philawphicai  Transactions  for  1842 
Professor  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  has  given  an 
account  of  some  interesting  experiments  with 
the  actinometer,  made  by  him  on  the  Faulhom 
(in  Switzerland),  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  difference  of  solar  radiation  at  the  bottom 
and  top  of  the  mountain,  and  thence  the  pro- 
portional quantity  of  calorific  rays  absorbed  in 
passing  through  a  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  of 
a  giren  thicluiess.  This  is  one  of  tne  most 
useful  purposes  to  which  the  instrument  can 
be  appUed.  It  may  also  be  used  for  measur- 
ing the  defalcation  of  heat  in  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun. 

The  actinometer  was  first  described  in  the 
Edinburah  Journal  of  Science,  toI.  iii.  for  1825. 
For  a  fvSl  description  of  the  instrument,  and  of 
the  method  of  using  it,  see  the  Beport  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
the  Objects  of  scientific  Inquiry  in  Physics  and 
Meteorology,  1840.     rPHOTOMETBY.] 

AotlOB*  In  Mechanics,  denotes  sometimes 
the  effort  which  a  body  or  power  exerts  against 
another  body,  sometimes  the  effect  or  motion 
resulting  from  such  effort.  Mechanical  action 
is  exert^  either  by  percussion  or  by  pressure ; 
in  the  former  case,  the  effect  is  instantaneous, 
in  the  latter  it  is  continued.  In  all  cases  of 
mechanical  action,  the  effect  of  the  acting  body 
is  resisted  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  inertia  of 
the  body  acted  upon,  which  resistance  is  termed 
reaction ;  and  it  is  an  axiom  in  mechanics,  that 
action  and  reaction  are  always  equal,  and  ex- 
erted in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  in  driving 
a  nail  with  a  hammer,  the  stroke  acts  against 
the  face  of  the  hammer  exactly  with  the  same 
energy  as  against  the  head  of  the  nail ;  and  in 
pressing  the  hand  against  a  stone,  the  pressuro 
on  the  hand  and  on  the  stone  is  precisely  the 
same. 

AcTXOir.  In  the  Military  art,  an  engagement 
or  battle  between  opposing  forces;  hence  partial 
actions,  general  actions,  &c 

Acnoir.  In  Oratory,  the  accommodating  or 
suiting  of  the  countenance,  voice,  and  gesture  of 
the  speaker,  to  the  matter  to  bo  spoken  or 
delivered.  This  serjno  corporis,  as  Cicero  calls 
it,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  important 
part  of  oratory.  The  ancient  masters  laid  the 
greatest  stress  upon  it,  and  Demosthenes  asserted 
that  action  was  'the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  the  orator's  office.* 

AcTTON.  In  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the 
state  of  the  subject  as  imagined  in  the  artist's 
mind  at  the  moment  chosen  for  representation. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  motion,  which 
relates  to  the  mobility  of  a  single  figure.     Ac- 
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tion  must  be  true,  simple,  natural,  and  con- 
nected; and  its  unity  must  be  preserved,  or 
the  action  is  weakened.  In  painting,  all  actiou 
represented  is  supposed  to  be  simultaneous,  or 
the  unity  of  the  picture  is  destroyed. 

AcnoN.  In  Poetry,  an  event  either  real  or 
imaginarv,  forming  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem 
or  play,  &&  Thus,  the  wrath  of  Achilles  forms 
the  action  or  subject  of  the  Iliad,  the  wanderings 
of  .£nea8  the  action  or  srbject  of  the  JEneid, 
&c. 

Acnoir.  In  the  stock  market  in  Paris,  and 
other  places  in  France,  action  is  the  name  given 
to  a  share  of  the  capital  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany. 

JLettoBfl  In  &aware  real,  personal  or  mixed. 
Actions,  real  or  mixed,  for  the  recovery  of  r<(»al 
property,  are  very  numerous,  but  so  prolix  and 
difficult  that  they  are  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned as  a  means  of  obtaining  justice.  The 
only  case  in  which  they  have  been  resorted  to, 
in  recent  times^  has  been  when,  from  the 
shorter  period  to  which  the  action  of  eject- 
ment was  limited  [Lixitations],  a  right  sur- 
vived for  the  purpose  of  the  former,  which  was 
barred  as  to  the  latter.  Actions  in  common 
use,  i.  e.  personal  actions,  are  divided  into  ac- 
tions of  contract  and  actions  of  tort,  and  into 
local  and  transitoxy,  in  the  former  of  which  the 
place  or  county  where  the  cause  of  the  action 
arose  must  be  accurately  alleged,  for  the  puqiOFe 
of  the  trial  taking  place  there.  The  allegation 
is  termed  the  venue  of  the  action,  from  the  Nor- 
man-French insne,  (Lat.  vicinitas,)  neighbour- 
hood, because  the  jury  impanelled  to  try  an 
action  came  originiUly  from  the  neighbourhood. 
In  transitoiy  actions  it  is  immaterial.  Actions 
of  tort  to  the  person,  and  all  actions  of  contract, 
are  generally  transitoiy,  but  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  latter  may  bo  local  As  to  re- 
cent alterations,  see  Plbadino. 

Aotlve  Molecules.    [Molbcitlbs.] 

Aotor  (Lat.),  Actress.  In  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  early  Chreek  drama,  so  long  as  a 
certain  remnant  of  religious  solemnity  was  at- 
tached to  it>  there  was  no  degradation  in  the 
character  of  an  actor :  in  &ct,  the  parts  of  the 
chorus  were  often  filled  by  volunteer  performers 
of  birth  and  station.  But  when  the  dramatic 
performers  be^an  to  form  a  profession  apart> 
they  appear  soon  to  have  been  regarded  with 
disrespect.  In  Home,  the  first  actors  were  buf- 
foons (known  by  the  Tuscan  name  of  histriones), 
who  enacted  the  grotesque  farces  imported  from 
Etruria,  and  the  qualification  of  actor  was 
among  the  most  dishonourable  in  the  period  of 
the  republic;  nor  was  any  cironmstunce  con- 
sidered to  indicate  more  decisively  the  intention 
of  Nero  to  degrade  and  subject  all  classes  in 
the  state,  than  his  having  persuaded  a  Roman 
knight>  Laberius,  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  the 
performance  of  one  of  his  own  mimi.  Under 
the  dissolute  reigns  of  the  first  emperors,  es- 
pecially Nero,  much  favour  and  countenance 
was  shown  to  actors.  Nero  was,  however, 
obliged  at  last  to  banish  tlie  pantomimi,  the 
most  popular  species  of  actors,  entirely  from 
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Italy,  logellier  -vith  their  perfonnances,  in  con- 
fyHp<>oce  of  the  strong  party  spirit  which  was 
exjitfMl  about  them.  (Sneton.  Nero,  c.  16.)  It 
seems  fiom  Tacitns^  that  they  were  soon  after- 
ward^  restored;  again  banished  by  Domitian ; 
restored  by  Nerra;  and  finally  expelled  by 
Trajan ;  bnt,  by  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the 
k5t -mentioned  emperor,  the  dramatic  stage  was 
nearly  abandoned,  and  its  place  wholly  occupied 
\>y  gUdiatorial  shows  and  other  pageants.  In 
EmrliDd,  the  first  actors  were  the  serrants  of 
gi^<it  nobles,  who  performed  for  their  diversion ; 
and  when  regular  theatrical  companies  were 
formed,  they  were  long  in  the  habit  of  putting 
th^mselTes  under  the  protection  of  distin- 
guished personages:  the  companies  of  the 
grfdter  theatres,  as  is  well  known,  retained  in 
fflodeni  times  the  custom  of  calling  themselves 
Fervuts  of  His  Majesty.  Actresses  were  not 
known  on  the  English  stage  until  some  time  after 
the  Restoration :  although  ladies  of  quality  had 
frequently,  under  James  and  Charles  I.,  per- 
formed parts  in  masques,  &c  Kynaston  was  the 
]»A  celebrated  male  performer  of  female  parts : 
a  ^ingalar  notice  of  hun  will  be  found  in  Pepys's 
MriHoirt.  In  Boman  Catholic  countries,  actors, 
<Tea  to  this  time,  are  imder  the  ecclesiastical 
restriction  of  excommunication.     [Drama.] 

A«ts0f  BodeniBt.  In  Scotch  Law,  statutes 
made  by  the  Lords  of  Session  sitting  in  judg- 
meDt,  by  virtue  of  a  Scottish  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  1540,  empowering  them  to  make  such 
03Dstitiitions  as  they  may  think  expedient  for 
o^lering  the  procedure  and  forms  of  administer- 
ing justiceL 

Afitoaiy.  Originally  a  public  officer  in  the 
Roman  eourts  of  justice,  who  drew  up  writings, 
<»Qtraet8,  &c.,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate ; 
vhesce  hb  name,  from  actns,  an  instrument. 
Actuarii  also  kept  the  military  accounts  of  the 
Romans,  and  distributed  the  com  to  the  soldiers. 
Th^  clerk  who  registered  the  acts  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  convocation,  in  the  assemblies  of 
that  body,  was  termed  actuary.  A  calculator 
of  the  value  of  life  interests,  annuities,  &c.,  is 
QsuJly  termed  in  England  an  actuary,     [In- 

EUBAHCB.] 

Aenleafe  (Lat.  aculeatns,  finom  aculeus,  a 
frkiUy,  In  Botany,  anything  covered  with 
prickles ;  that  is,  with  e^arp  prominences  which 
ofiginate  in  the  cellular  system  and  have  no 
connection  with  wood. 

AsBtomtefl*  In  Zoology,  a  tribe  of  hyme- 
Dopteroos  insects,  in  which  the  females  and 
Beaters  are  provided  with  a  sting,  generally 
coQcetled  wiUiin  Uie  last  segment  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Aovndiwte  (Lat  acnminatus,  from  acumen, 
the  pamt  of  anything).  When  a  leaf  or  an^ 
other  body  is  very  much  tapered  to  a  point;  it 
is  thus  distinguished  firom  actUe^  whidi  means 
■hup-pomted  without  any  tapering. 

Aettyvnetmrntloii  (Lat  acns,  a  needle^  and 
fQDctnra,  a  puncture).  Pricking  with  a  needle. 
^  the  East  this  is  a  common  remedy  for 
P«nfid  affections  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 
It  has  lately  been  extensively  practised  for 
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the  eon  of  chronic  rheumatism,  a  long  and 
sharp  needle  being  thrust  into  the  affected 
muscles. 

Aonte  (Lat  acutus,  sharp).  In  Music,  the 
height  or  pitch  of  a  sound  or  tone,  in  respect  of 
another.    It  is  opposed  to  grave. 

Aoute  Anirle.  An  angle  less  than  a  right 
angle.     [Angle.] 

JIhd  Ubitam  (Lat  at  pleasure).  In  Music, 
a  term  applied  to  an  accompaniment  which  is  not 
essential,  and  may  or  may  not  be  performed 
without  interfering  with  tho  composition. 

AA  qtnod  Bamnmn  {JjaX.to  what  damage). 
A  writ  sued  before  the  grant  of  certain  liberties 
and  franchises,  as  a  fair,  market,  &c.,  which 
may  be  prejudicial  to  the  king  who  grants,  or 
the  public;  by  it  the  sheriff  is  directed  to 
inquire  what  damage  may  accrue  from  the  grant 
in  question. 

Adaotyle  (Gr.  i^  priv.,  and8e&crvXof,a  digit). 
In  Zoology,  signifies  a  locomotive  extremity 
without  digits. 

AAB99  (Lat  adagium,  a  proverb).  The  pro- 
verbs of  antiquity  are  collected  hy  Erasmus 
in  a  work  entitled  Erasmi  Adagia.   [Pboverb.] 
Adagto  (ItaL  leisurely).    In  Music,  a  slow 
time. 

Adamaatliie  Spar.  A  varietv  of  crystal- 
lized alumina,  resembling  the  sapphire  in  com- 
position, and  of  extreme  hardness.  The  finest 
specimens  come  from  India  and  China.  At 
Bombay  it  is  called  Corundum. 

AAamites.  In  Theology,  a  soct  in  tho  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  are  said  to  havo 
professed  an  exact  imitation  of  the  primitive 
state  of  innocence.  They  reappeared  in  the  Idth 
century  in  Bohemia. 

Adam's  Peak,  called  Hamalell  by  the  Sin-> 
galese,  and  Al-rahoun  by  the  Arabs.  A  moun- 
tain in  Ceylon,  chiefly  noticeable  from  the 
veneration  with  which  it  has  been  regarded  for 
ages  by  Brahmans,  Buddhists,  Chinese,  Gnos- 
tics, and  Mohammedans.  The  people  make  a 
grand  pilgrimage  to  the  summit  once  a  year, 
and  worship  near  the  fabled  print  of  the  foot 
of  Buddha.  It  was  first  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese the  '  Pico  de  Adam.'  (Teiment,  Ceylon^ 
vol.  iL  pp.  132,  133.) 

Adamslto.  An  ash-grey  variety  of  Mica, 
found  in  small  scales  forming  lamello-granular 
masses  at  Derby  in  Vermont. 

AdanaoBia.  A  remarkable  African  tree, 
named  after  Adanson,  a  celebrated  French 
botanist  and  traveller.  It  is  called  by  the 
negroes  Baobab.  Miscalculations,  founded  upon 
the  huge  diameter  of  its  trunk,  have  led  to  tho 
belief  that  individuals  may  now  exist  some 
thousands  of  years  old.     [Baobab.] 

Adapts.  A  name  originally  applied  by  Gesner 
to  the  hyrax  or  coney  of  Scripture,  and  adopted 
by  Cuvier  to  designate  another  small  pachyder- 
matous, probably  artiodactyle,  quadruped,  now 
extinct,  but  the  existence  and  nature  of  which 
that  great  naturalist  detected  and  deduced  from 
three  fragments  of  the  head,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  that  immense  depository  of  fossil 
bones,  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Montmartre. 
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The  dentition  of  the  Adapts  is  as  follows: — 
each  jaw  has  four  trenchant  incisors ;  two  conical 
canine  teeth,  the  upper  ones  straight,  the  lower 
inclined  obliquely  forwards;  and  apparently 
fourteen  molar  teeth,  of  which  the  first  is 
trenchant,  and  the  tiiree  or  four  posterior  ones, 
on  each  side,  like  the  posterior  molars  of  the 
Anoplothirium,  Cuvier  supposes  the  animal  to 
have  been  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  to 
have  closely  approximated  the  Anoplotheria. 

Adar  (Heb.  perhaps  fire).  The  twelfth 
sacred  ana  sixth  dTil  month  of  the  Jewish 
year.  The  leap  year  was  the  Veadar  (or  second 
Adar). 

Adder.     [ViFEB.] 

AddlotiOB  (Lat.  addictio).  In  Homan  Law, 
the  making  over  of  goods  or  slaves  from  one  to 
anotlier,  by  sale  or  legal  sentence. 

AddlUon.  In  Arithmetic,  the  first  of  the 
four  fundamental  operations,  by  which  a  number 
is  found  equal  to  several  others  taken  tc^ether. 
In  Algebra  addition  includes  arithmetical  sub- 
traction ;  by  its  means  several  algebraical  quan- 
tities are  incorporated  into  one  expression. 

ADDmoN.  In  Law,  the  personal  description 
whereby  a  man  is  distinguished  in  addition  to 
his  name  (gentleman,  squire,  and  so  forth). 

Additiwe.  Something  to  be  added,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  subtractivef  which  denotes 
something  to  be  taken  away.  The  terms 
additive  and  subtractive  are  sometimes  applied 
to  algebraic  quantities.  [PosmYB  Quamtitt 
and  Nkgativb  QuANrmr.] 

Addorsed  (Lat.  ad,  to,  and  dorsum,  the 
back).  In  Heraldiyi  that  which  is  placed  back 
to  back. 

Adductor  (Lat,  adduoo,  I  draw  towards). 
The  adductor  muscles  are  opposed  to  the  ab- 
ductors :  they  draw  together  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  attadied. 

Adelpbia  (Gr.  &8cX^^f,  a  brother).  A  col- 
lection of  stamens  into  a  bundle.  lannseus 
employed  this  term  for  those  plants  in  which 
the  stamens,  instead  of  growing  singly,  combine 
into  one  or  more  parcels,  or  brotherhoods ;  thus, 
Monadelphia  signified  stamens  all  connected 
into  one  parcel,  Diadelphia  into  two  parcels, 
and  so  on. 

Adelpbolite  (Gr.  iSeX^f,  a  brother,  and 
\'0os,  a  stone),  A  niobate  or  tantalate  of  iron 
and  manganese,  with  about  ten  per  cent  of 
water,  found  at  Rajamaki  in  Finland. 

Adenofrapby  (C^r.  ii-fiif,  a  gland,  and 
ypd^t  I  write).  In  Anatomy,  that  which  treats 
of  the  glands. 

Adenostylefle  (Gr.  ^S^y,  a  gland,  and  (rrt^Aos , 
a  column  or  style).  A  subdivision  of  composite 
plants,  comprehending  TussUago,  Liatris,  Eitpa- 
torium,  and  some  other  genera,  in  which  the 
branches  of  the  style  are  ooyered  with  long 
glandular  hairs. 

Adepliairans,  AdepbacA  (Gr.  iZriipiiyos, 
voracious).  A  family  of  carnivorous  and  very 
voracious  coleopterous  insects. 

Adept  (Ldt.  adeptus,  from  adipiscor,  / 
obtain).  A  distinctive  term  applied  to  those 
alchemists  who  were  supposed  to  have  attained 
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the  great  object  of  their  researches,  or  to  have 
discovered  the  philosopher's  stone. 

AdHeelon  (Lat,  adhssio,  from  adhsereo,  / 
adhere).  In  Botany,  a  property  of  Tcgetable 
matter  by  which  contiguous  parts  grow  to- 
gether, and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  di- 
versity of  appearance  in  the  organs  of  plants. 
Two  opposite  leaves  grow  together  and  form 
apparently  one,  through  which  the  stem  passes; 
several  in  a  whorl  adliere,  and  form  an  in- 
volucre ;  a  number  of  petals  adhere,  and  thus 
constitute  a  monopetalous  corolla;  several 
stamens  adhere,  and  an  adelphia  is  the  result ; 
some  carpels  contract  an  adhesion  with  one 
another,  and  form  a  compound  fruit ;  finally, 
the  calyx  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  and 
then  seems  as  if  it  grew  from  the  apex  of  it. 
Irregularity  in  fiowers  and  fruit  is  also  in  many 
cases  produced  by  the  unequal  manner  in  which 
adhesion  takes  place  between  similar  parts ;  of 
the  calyx,  two  of  the  sepals  adhere  into  ooe 
parcel,  and  three  into  another,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  two-lipped  calyx ;  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  corolla  and  elsewhere. 

Adhbston.  In  Physics,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  force  with  which  dififerent  bodies  remain 
attached  to  each  other,  when  they  are  brought 
into  contact  The  adhesion  of  solid  bodies  is 
exemplified  in  the  force  required  to  separata  two 
pieces  of  glass  or  marble  whose  polished  sur- 
faces have  been  brought  into  contact  The 
elevation  of  wat«r  above  its  level  in  capillary 
tubes,  or  between  two  plates  of  glass  very  nearly 
in  contact)  shows  the  adhesion  of  a  fiuid  to  a 
solid  body ;  and  an  instance  of  the  adhesion  of 
two  liquids  is  obtained  by  covering  a  plato  oi 
glass  with  oil,  and  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
the  surikce  of  water ;  a  very  sensible  force  is 
required  to  raise  it  perpendicularly  from  tho 
water. 

The  adhesion  of  the  polished  surfaces  of  solid 
bodies  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  sur- 
face, or  to  the  number  of  points  brought  into 
contact  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  re- 
sistance to  separation  in  this  case  arises  solely 
from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  the 
difference  of  its  amount  in  dififerent  substances 
proves  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous ;  besidefs  it 
is  found  to  be  the  same  in  a  vacuum.  [Capil- 
LABT  Attraction.] 

Adiantutn  (Grr.  &8/ain-or,  dry).  A  genus  of 
thin-leaved  ferns,  having  their  fructification  in 
short  marginal  lines  attached  to  the  recurved 
portion.  The  leaflets  are  usually  wedge-shaped 
and  placed  upon  slender  black  shining  petiolrs. 
A.  Capillus-vcneriswaa  formerly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  syrup  of  capillaire  ;  it  is  slightly 
tonic  and  fragrant 

Adtaplftorltes  (Gr.  &8tc(^por,  indifferent), 
A  name  given  to  Melancthon,  and  the  party  that 
agreed  with  him,  in  submitting,  in  things  in- 
difierent*,  to  an  imperial  edict  The  controversy 
which  gave  rise  to  this  name  had  its  origin  in  the 
imposition  by  Charles  V.,  in  1548,  of  an  edict 
styled  the  Interim,  because  it  proposed  to  ac- 
commodate for  a  time  the  dif^rences  of  the  Pa- 
pists and  Protestants,  until  the  whole  matter 
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Aould  tw  Ht  at  rat  by  the  authority  of  a  ooaneil. 
In  the  debate  whkh  followed  there  were  two 
prinripd  qaestiona :  first,  whether  it  is  lawful 
to  ri^Id  to  the  enemies  of  truth,  eren  in  matters 
vhicfa  are  not  of  themselyes  essential;  and, 
Eecoodlj,  whether,  granting  the  affirmatiye,  the 
prints  in  which  the  Interim  required  com- 
pliance, and  in  which  Melancthon  yielded  it, 
&re  properiy  indifferent.  Those  points  related 
chiefly  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
in  winch  Luther  and  his  genuine  followers 
went  to  a  great  extreme;  while  Melancthon, 
althoogfa  ostmsibly  the  head  of  the  Lutheran 
chnrc^  after  the  death  of  the  great  Beformer, 
&^>{!ted  mnch  more  moderate  riews.  Out  of 
this  eontroTersy  a  great  Ttaiety  of  other  debates 
vpR  ogendered,  and  from  these  quairels  many 
•rhisms  and  divisions  among  IVotestants 
dehred  their  origin. 

Adlpf0  AelO.  A  solid  fiit  resulting  from 
tht  action  of  nitric  add  on  rarious  oily  matters. 

Adipte  SllMr.  A  compound  of  adipic  acid 
ud  ether.    Its  odour  is  that  of  rennet  apples. 

Adlpoe«r«  (Lit.  adeps  and  cera,  /at  and 
rvx).  A  fatty  substance  produced  by  the  de- 
eonpoaition  of  the  flesh  <^  animals  in  moist 
ntoations,  or  under  water,  resembling,  in  some 
of  its  properties,  a  mixture  of  fat  and  wax. 

Adfpoaa  (Lat  adeps,  fat).  Unctuous,  or 
^outlining  fat  Adipose  membrane  is  the  cel- 
lular meml]iane  in  which  faX  is  deposited. 

AMtm  In  Mining  a  level  or  tunnel  driven 
«th«r  on  a  yein  or  bed,  or  through  barren 
Fock,  nearly  horizontal,  but  rising  slightly  as 
it  proceeds,  and  always  sloping  sufficiently  to 
eiuble  water  to  run  along  it  from  the  furthest 
[oint  in  the  interior  to  the  adit  mouth.  The 
fnndnd  drainage  of  eveiy  mine  is  carried  on  by 
1.14  adit  In  the  early  works  of  a  mine,  an 
adit  of  moderate  length  is  preferred,  so  that  the 
expense  shall  not  be  inordinately  great.  As 
tJbe  mine  becomes  more  important,  it  is  often 
vDith  while  to  drive  another  deeper  adit 
throagh  a  much  greater  distance  of  rock,  rather 
than  lift  the  water  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
tithoms.  This  is  a  practical  matter  of  great 
importance,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  niaed,  and  the  probable  cost  of  diriving  the 
adit,  as  veU  as  on  the  prospects  of  the  mine. 

Adits  are  often  made  subservient  to  discovery 
in  a  mine,  the  course  selected  being  such  as 
»hall  cross  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
lodes,  and  those  believed  to  be  most  important 
It  thos  becomes  what  is  called  a  cross  eut. 

Sometimes  the  adit  is  driven  upon  a  cross 
(^•urse  or  vein  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  right  running  veins. 

In  coal  mining,  where  the  beds  are  neiirly 
Iptp),  the  selection  of  an  adit,  if  one  be  required 
and  can  be  conveniently  constructed,  has  little 
or  nothinff  to  do  with  discoveiy.  In  Cornwall 
«od  elimere  a  few  great  adits  connect  several 

nuaei,  and  sre  many  miles  in  length. 
MJacent  Angle.    In  Gkometiy,  an  angle 

imoediaielj  eontiguouB  to  another,  so  that  one 

add  ud  the  veitez  are  common  to  both  angles. 

The  lenn  is  more  particularly  used  when  the 
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two  angles,  besides  having  a  common  side,  havo 
their  other  sides  in  the  same  straight  line.  In 
this  case,  the  adjacent  angle  is  the  same  as  the 
supplemental  angle. 

AdUeetiwe.  hi  Grammar,  that  part  of  speech, 
denoting  quality,  which  is  annexed  to  nouns 
substantive  to  define  more  accurately  the  con- 
ceptions intended  to  be  denoted  by  them. 
[Gbamxab.] 

A4JeetiTe  Colomm.  Colours  which  require 
to  be  fixed  by  some  base  or  mordant,  in  order  to 
be  applied  as  permanent  dye-stufi. 

juyoonmieBt  (Fr.  ajoumement).  In 
Parliiunentaiy  language,  means  a  postponement 
of  the  sittings  or  proceedings  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  and  difiers  tcom  prorogation  in 
this,  that  the  latter  is  an  act  of  royal  authority, 
whereas  the  power  of  adjournment  is  vested  in 
each  house  respectively,  no  definite  limits  being 
prescribed  to  it  by  the  constitution.    [Psobo- 

OATIOW.] 

Adlv^Uoatloia  (Lat.  adjudicatio).  In 
Bankruptcy  Law  is  the  act  of  the  Court 
declaring  the  person  to  be  bankrupt. 

Ajdjudication  special.  In  Scotch  Law,  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  part  of  a  debtor^s  lands, 
in  the  power  of  the  Lcwds  of  Session. 

ADJXTDtOAnojx  in  implement.  Is  a  form  of 
abjudication  for  the  eompletion  of  defective 
titles  to  landed  property. 

AdJnstnieBt.  In  Marine  Insurance,  the 
settlement  of  a  loss  incurred  by  the  insured. 

A4Uiataff»  (Lat  adjuto).  A  term  applied, 
by  modem  authors  upon  Hydraulics,  to  express 
the  additional  tubes  addea  to  the  sides  of  an 
orifice  in  a  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
the  resistance  to  the  dischaige  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  finid  vein.  This  resistance  may 
become  as  great  as  0*45  of  the  whole  theo- 
retical delivery  of  an  orifice  made  in  the 
bottom  of  a  large  sluice,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  great  delicacy  to  determine  the  form 
of  ac^utage  best  fitted  to  obviate  it  Venturi 
has  made  the  most  elaborate  experiments  upon 
the  form  of  these  tubes  ;  and  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  make  them  of  a 
divergent  form,  in  which  the  dimensions  of  tho 
orifice  of  delivery  were  about  0'"'0338,  and  tho 
orifice  at  the  entry  0""0406 ;  the  angle  of  the 
sides  of  the  external  tube  was  5^*6,  and  the 
length  nine  times  the  diameter  of  the  efiectivo 
opening.  Venturi  ascertained  that  the  result 
ox  the  application  of  these  divergent  ac(jutages 
was  to  increase  the  discharge  by  the  orifice  to 
about  1*46  times  the  theoretical  discharge,  and 
2*4  times  the  discharge  which  would  have 
taken  place  had  the  orifice  been  in  a  thin  plate. 

A^Uvtmnt.  An  officer  appointed  to  each 
battalion  of  a  regiment.  His  duty  genendly 
is  to  assist  the  commanding  officer. 

A^Jntaiat-OeneraL  The  chief  stafi*  officer 
of  the  arm^.  His  department  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  all  orders  relating  to  the 
recruiting^  and  equipment  of  the  troops,  their 
strength,  instruction,  and  efficiency,  l^ere  are 
also  assintant  and  deputy-assistant  acyutant* 
generals  of  divisions  and  districts. 
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'  A^JntaBt-Ctoneral  of  tbe  VMnita.    A 

title  given  to  certain  fathers  who  resided  with 
the  general  of  the  order. 

Adjawmnt  (Lut  adjurare,  to  help).  In 
Medicine,  a  substance  which  assists  and  pro- 
motes the  operation  of  others. 

Admlnistratton.  In  Law,  if  a  person  die 
intestate  as  to  his  personalty,  letters  of  admin- 
istration are  granted  by  the  ordinary  [Eccui- 
siASTTCAL  CouBTs]  to  snch  person  as  is  pointed 
out  by  the  statutes  31  E.  3,  and  21  H.  8. 
These  empower  the  ordinary  to  grant  these 
letters  to  the  widow,  if  there  be  one,  or  next 
of  kin,  at  his  discretion.  Of  persons  equally 
near  in  degree,  the  ordinary  may  grant  to 
which  he  please.  If  none  of  the  kindred  take 
out  administration,  a  creditor  may  do  it.  When 
the  will  is  made  without  the  nomination  of 
any  executor,  the  ordinary  grants  administra- 
tion cum  testamento  annexo.  Where  a  person 
dies  intestate,  his  personal  property  descends 
(subject  to  his  debts)  as  directed  by  the  statute 
of  distributions,  22  &  23  C.  2,  c.  10,  explained 
by  29  C.  2,  c  30.  One-tbird  goes  to  the  widow ; 
the  residue  in  equal  proportions  to  the  children, 
or,  if  they  are  dead,  to  their  representatiTes, 
i.  e.  their  lineal  descendants.  If  there  are  none 
of  these,  then  the  widow  takes  a  moiety,  and 
the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree,  and  their  re- 
presentatives, take  tne  other ;  if  there  be  no 
Widow,  they  take  the  whole.  But  of  represent- 
atives, none  are  admitted  among  collaterals, 
farther  than  the  children  of  the  inte^state's 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  order  of  nearness 
of  kin,  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of 
intestates'  estates,  is  thus  arranged  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law — children,  parents, 
brothers,  grandfathers,  uncles  or  nephews  (and 
the  females  of  each  class  respectively),  and, 
lastly,  cousins. 

ADMnasTBATios".  In  Politics,  in  its  general 
sense  means  the  conduct  or  management  of  any 
afSiir ;  but  in  this  country  the  term  is  usually 
applied  to  the  management  of  the  public  or 
national  affairs  by  the  government,  which  is 
thence  called  the  Administration, 

Admiral  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin).  A 
great  naval  officer,  who  has  the  same  power  and 
authority  over  the  maritime  forces  of  a  state  that 
a  general  has  over  its  land  forces  ;  and  who  also 
tries,  or  appoints  officers  to  tr}%  maritime  cases. 
There  arc  three  ranks  of  Admirals,  tlie  Admiral 
(or  full  Admiral),  Vice  Admiral,  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral. Each  of  tlicso  again  has  three  gradations, 
of  red,  white,  and  blue,  the  colours  of  the  flags 
they  bear.  The  Admiral  carries  his  flag  at  the 
main,  the  Vice  at  the  fore,  and  the  Rear  at  the 
mizen  mast. 

Adhibai.,  Lord  High.  The  ninth  great 
officer  of  state  in  England.  The  office  has 
been  usually  given,  at  least  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  to  some  of  the  king's  youngest  sons, 
near  kinsmen,  or  of  the  higher  nobility. 
Since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  has  been,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  always  in  commission, 
*and  tlie  commissioners  are  styled  *  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.*  •  It  was  held  by  the  late  sovereign 
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William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  from 
1827  to  the  following  year. 

Admiralty.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  having  authority  over  naval  affairs  gene- 
rally. 

Adhobaxtt,  Court  of.  In  Law,  is  a  court  of 
record,  of  which  the  proceedings  are  principally 
carried  on  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil 
law;  although,  as  the  judge  may  have  in  some 
cases  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  it  has  also  a  re- 
semblance to  the  courts  of  common  law.  It  has 
jurisdiction  principally  for  the  determination  of 
private  injuries  to  private  rights  arising  at  sea, 
or  intimately  connected  with  maritime  subjects; 
and  in  most  cases  to  which  its  authority  ext^^nds 
it  has  concurrent  jurisdiction,  either  with  the 
common  law  courts,  or  those  of  equity.  Suits  may 
be  instituted  in  this  court  for  assault  and  battery 
at  sea;  for  collision  of  ships ;  for  the  restitution 
of  goods  piratically  taken  not  under  colour  of 
war.  It  has  also  an  equitable  jurisdiction 
between  part  owners  of  a  ship.  It  abjudicates 
in  suits  for  mariners'  wages,  and  for  pilotage. 
It  has  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
bottomiy  bonds,  and  other  deeds  in  the  natiire 
of  a  mortgage  of  the  ship ;  having  an  exclusive 
power  to  grant  warrants  to  arrest  the  ship 
itself.  It  has  also  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
salvage,  and  incidentally  of  wreck.  See  the 
Act  24  Vict,  c  10  (1861)  to  extend  tbe  juris- 
diction and  amend  the  practice  of  this  court. 

The  prize  court,  which  decides  prize  causes 
in  time  of  war,  is  a  separata  tribunal,  although 
usually  presided  over  by  the  same  judge  as  that 
of  admiralty. 

Admission  (Lat.  admissio).  In  Law,  tli;it 
which  a  party,  in  pleading,  admits  against  him- 
self,  and  thereby  relieves  the  adversary  from 
the  necessity  of  proving.  Such  an  admission, 
technically  styled  *on  tlie  recor^,'  may  be 
either  actual  or  constructive.  It  is  common  to 
speak  also  of  admissions  made  by  agreement 
between  the  parties. 

AdmoBitioii  (Latv  admonitio).  The  first 
step  of  Ecclesiastical  censure,  which  always 
precedes  excommunication.  (Hook,  Church 
Dictionary  J  s.  v.) 

Admonitioiiiflts.  Certain  Puritans,  who 
in  1571  sent  an  'admonition '  to  the  Parliament, 
condemning  everything  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  was  not  in  agreement  with  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  Geneva.  (Hook, 
Church  Dictionary^  s.  v.) 

Adnata  (Lat  adnatus,  from  adnascor,  / 
grow  to  anytfany).  An  organ  is  said  to  be 
adnate  when  it  grows  to  the  face  of  another, 
and  not  to  its  apex,  in  which  latter  case  it  would 
be  innat«.  The  term  is  chiefly  employed  in 
botany  in  speaking  of  anthers. 

Adonic  (Gr.'ASwvct).  Averse  consisting  of 
a  dactyl  and  a  spondee,  as  in  the  last  line  of 
every  Sapphic  Stanza,  as,  visere  monies,  Horace, 
Od.  i.  2. 

Adonis.  (Gr.)  In  Mythology,  a  beautiful 
youth  beloved  by  Aphrodite  or  'V^nus,  and  slain 
by  a  wild  boar,  pr,  according  .to  othei:  version^ 
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l)j  ApoUo  or  Artemis.  Adonis  is  the  father  of 
iYupiL^  and  is  identified  with  the  Eastern 
Thammiiz.  A  river  of  the  same  name  in 
PbiBuda  VBS  supposed  jearlj  to  express  its 
Ermpathy  for  his  death  by  changing  the  colour 
of  its  waters  to  red.  (Milton,  Paradise  Last, 
i  415.) 

Adopter.  A  Tessel  with  two  necks  placed 
between  a  retort  and  a  receiver,  serving  to 
increase  the  length  of  the  neck  of  the  former. 

AAapttaaamm  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
name  given  to  the  followers  of  Elipand,  Arch- 
W^hop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  Uigel  in 
^^•-lin,  who  maintained,  that,  as  to  his  humanity, 
Ctirist  was  only  the  adopted  Son  of  the  Father. 
I  Mdman,  HisUry  of  Latin  Christianity,  book  v. 
cki.) 

Adoption  (LaL  ado^tio).  In  the  CivU 
law,  signifies  the  admission  of  a  stranger  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  son.  Adoption 
va5  a  common  custom  among  the  Romans,  by 
vho^e  law  a  relation,  nearly  resembling  that  of 
iDa^terand  slave,  was  constituted  between  father 
»d  eon;  so  that  a  child,  adopted  from  one 
family  into  another,  passed,  in  efifect^  from  the 
fower  of  his  parent  to  that  of  his  adopter. 
AilopHon  is  said,  in  Justinian's  Institutes,  to  be 
of  two  sorts :  the  one,  also  called  arrogation, 
where  a  person,  independent  of  parental 
fi^Dtrol,  is  adopted  into  a  family  by  virtue  of  an 
imperial  rescript;  the  other,  where,  by  the 
anthority  of  a  magistrate,  a  child  passes  from 
one  £unily  to  another.  But  unless  the  adopter 
P>«&es8ed  a  certain  right  by  blood  over  the 
f<erson  adopted  (as  a  grandfather),  the  parental 
fower  of  the  fiither  was  not  extinguished. 
Adaption  exists  in  the  jurisprudence  of  various 
countries,  where  derived  from  the  civil  law ;  as 
in  the  German  states  and  in  France.  In  the 
latter  country,  th.e  person  adopting  must  be  one 
baTin^;  neither  children  nor  other  legitimate 
dfffcendants. 

Uflffotton  (Lat.  adoratio).  This  word, 
dmved  by  many  from  the  expression  ad  os 
(to  cairy  the  hand  to  the  mouth),  was  applied 
originally  to  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
vorshipper  kissed  his  hand  and  then  held  it 
out  towards  the  statue  of  the  god  whom  he 
was  reverencing.  It  was  afterwards  used  to 
ngnify  prostration  before  kings,  a  custom  ap- 
parriitly  Persian  in  its  origin.  The  attempt 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  exact  it  from  his 
^fficers  caused  great  dissatisfaction.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Roman  court  by  Diocletian, 
tnd  the  practice  was  afterwards  regulated  by 
an  elaborate  ceremoniaL  (Gibbon,  Roman 
Empirtf  eh.  liii.) 

Also  a  term  used  for  a  mode  of  electing  a 
pope.  The  cardinals  rush  hastily,  as  if  by 
u  iatemal  impulse,  and  proclaim  some  one 
pope. 

ilflpffOMOfl_  In  Botany,  when  one  part 
lies  dose  to  anotlier  throughout  its  length,  as 
hairs  to  the  sur&ce  of  a  leaf.  The  same 
asAppbusbd. 

0am  Tragacanth. 

A  term  applied  by  dyers 
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to  the  red 'obtained  from  madder:  it  is  also 
called  Turkey  red. 

Adrlfta  Not  fastened ;  as  a  8hip  that  has 
parted  from  her  anchor,  a  boat  that  has  broke 
from  her  ship,  a  gun  from  the  ship's  side,  &c. 

Advlaria*  A  transparent  or  trauhlucent 
variety  of  Orthodase  or  potash-felspar,  which  is 
found  in  colourless  czrstals,  with  a  strong  vi- 
treous lustre,  at  St.  6othard  in  Switzerland; 
the  finest  specimens  being  procured  from  one  of 
the  highest  peaks,  called  Adula:  whence  the 
name  Adularia.  It  is  also  met  with  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  in  the  slate  of  Tintagel  in 
Cornwall ;  on  Snowdon  with  quartz  ;  in  the  Isle 
of  Arran  in  Buteshire;  and  on  Slieve  Corra, 
one  of  the  Moume  mountains,  in  Ireland.  It 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  glaze  for  the  finer  kinda 
of  pottery. 

Adnltemtloa  (Lat.  adulteratio).  The  par- 
tial substitution  of  inferior,  cheaper,  useless, 
or  other  undesirable  material,  for  professedly 
genuine  merchantable  articles.  Individual  greed 
has  always  been  an  incentive  to  tho  practice  of 
adulteration  by  traders,  but  of  late  years  the 
public  demand  for  cheap  goods,  and  the  com- 
petitive supply  occasioned  by  it,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  increase  this  practice.  The 
adulteration  of  tobacco,  beer,  tea,  coffee,  bread, 
and  a  few  other  articles  of  general  consumption, 
has  for  some  time  been  punishable  by  law. 
But  although  by  the  aid  of  the  chemist  and 
microscopist,  it  is  generallv  an  easy  matter  to 
detect  adulteration,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  by 
whom  the  sophistication  has  been  practised; 
convictions,  consequently,  have  selaom  been 
efTocted.  Tho  same  obstacle  to  successful 
legislation  in  the  matter  has  also  been  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  tho  failure  of  the  *  act  for 
preventing  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food 
and  drink,'  which  was  passed  in  1860  :  more- 
over adulteration  is  still  allowed,  provided  tho 
sophisticated  material  be  neither  injurious  to 
health,  nor  stamped  or  warranted  '  genuine.* 

Adnltorioe*  In  Law,  properly  the  children 
begotten  by  adultery  of  the  father  or  mother, 
who  wero  excepted  by  various  laws  and  usages 
from  that  legitimation  of  natural  childx«n 
which  in  the  civil  law  takes  place  by  subsequent 
marriage. 

Adttlteriiio  Chtil4o«  Persons  acting  as  a 
trading  corporation  without  a  charter,  and 
paying  a  fine  annually  for  pormission  to  exercise 
their  usurped  privileges.  (Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations,  b.  L  c.  10.) 

Adnltory  (Lat.  adulterium,  a  word  of  very 
uncertain  derivation).  The  sin  of  incontinence 
committed  by  a  married  person :  adulterv 
between  two  married  persons  is  termed  double 
by  some  jurists.  By  the  law  of  Mosos,  adultery 
was  punished  by  death.  Lev.  xx.  10,  Deut.  xxii. 
22 ;  and  passages  in  Proverlw  (c  vi.)  and  £ze- 
kiel  (xvi.  38,  40)  prove  that  the  law  was  ob< 
served  in  this  respect  down  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  as  we  know  it  to  have 
been  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  The  mode  of 
punishment  waa  by  stoning ;  but  it  is  obsorv- 
I  able  that  this  mode  is  not  ordained  in  Deuter- 
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onomy,  as  it  is  for  Tarions  other  ofSsneoB.  The 
test  or  ordeal  of  aduiteiy  is  detailed  in  Nnmben 
y.  11  —  31.  Under  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
republics  adultery  was  variously  treated ;  but 
the  celebrated  Lex  Julia  de  Adulterio,  under 
Augustus,  punished  it  with  banishment  (depor- 
tatio  yel  raegatio). — Tacit  lib.  ii  Annal,    It 
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the  con8ti:ained  celibacy  of  its  early  compilers.' 
But  in  1650  the  Puritans,  under  Cromwell, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ordinance  by  which 
adultery,  as  well  as  simple  fornication,  was 
made  felony,  without  benefit  of  deigy;  an 
absurd  decree,  which  was  soon  repealed. 
[For  the  civil  consequences  of  Adultery,  see 


was  not  until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  when  |  Ditobcb  ;  Mixbiaob,  L/lw  of/] 

some  tincture  of  Judaism  had  been  introduced]     Adwent  (Lat.  adventns).    The  holy  season, 

into  the  state,  along  with  the  establishment  or  comprising  four  Sundays  before  Christmas.     It 


Christianity,  that  the  punishment  of  death  was 
formally  enacted  for  it  This  penalty  was 
again  mitigated  under  Leo  and  Marcian ;  and 
by  the  laws  of  Justinian  the  adulterer  was 
punishable  with  death,  the  adulteress  with 
flagellation,  imprisonment^  &c.  But  about  the 
same  period  the  gradual  increase  of  episcopal 
authority  in  civil  cases,  seems  to  have  drawn 
crimes  of  incontinence  almost  wholly  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and 
the  canons  contain  a  variety  of  directions  on 
the  subject  of  adnlteiy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Northern  nations,  which 
yisited  tois  as  well  as  other  crimes  of  freemen 
with  veiy  little  severity,  as  mere  offences  against 
individuals,  reduced  the  penalty  in  most  of  the 
Western  kingdoms  to  a  mere  pecuniary  one, 
sometimes  attended  with  pnbhc  dii^grace  or 
corporal  punishment  Such  penalties  fell  rapidly 
into  disuse;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  we 
find  it  observed  by  a  French  civilian  (quoted  by 
Thuanus),  that  '  it  was  never  heard  that  any- 
body had  been  punished  for  adultery  in  France.' 
This  observation  is  quoted  bv  the  historian 
when  relating  an  event  which  created  great 
sensation  at  the  time,  namely  the  capital 
punishment  at  Orleans  of  two  ofienders  by  St 
VjTt  the  governor,  a  rigid  Calvinist  The  pro- 
testants  of  that  sect,  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Scotland  and  England,  made  it  their  endeavour 
to  introduce  primitive  severity  of  manners  by 
severity  of  punishment  De  Thou  appears 
also  to  have  made  some  efforts  toward  putting 
in  force  the  laws  against  adultery:  but  from 
the  time  of  the  religious  wars,  penal  cog- 
nisance of  adultery  may  be  said  to  have 
neariy  ceased  in  France,  although,  by  various 
arrets  (1637,  1701,  &c),  besides  the  civil  con- 
sequences of  an  action  of  adultery  by  husband 
against  wife,  the  latter  might  be  condemned  to 
seclusion  in  a  house  of  correction  for  two  years, 
or  more ;  and  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
still  subsists,  and  has  been  in  some  recent  cases 
inflicted.  In  Geneva,  Strasburg,  and  other 
places  where  the  reformed  religion  prevailed,  a 
temporary  strictness  of  law  was  introduced 
about  the  same  period,  but  with  little  permanent 
effect  In  England^  by  the  old  common  law, 
mutilation  was  the  punishment  of  this  as  well 
as  other  offences ;  but  under  the  Planta^enets 
it  became  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognisance 
(except  so  far  as  civil  consequences  were  con- 
eemed),  and  visited  onlv  by  the  spiritual  cen- 
sure of  the  church.  '  The  rules  of  the  canon 
law,'  savs  a  recent  writer,  'have  manifested 
an  indulgence  towards  this  offence  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to 
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begins  on  St  Andrew's  day,  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, or  on  the  Sunday  next  before  or  aftar  it, 
according  to  the  day  of  the  week  on  whidi  the 
26th  of  December  falls. 

Adwentltlons  (Lat  adventitius,  foreign  or 
atranffe;  hence,  extraordinaiy).  In  Botany, 
when  anything  appears  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature :  if  a  bud  appears  where  buds 
do  not  usually  appear,  it  is  adventitious.  This 
term  must  not  be  confounded  with  abnormal, 
which  IB  used  when  anything  is  ootutrueted  out 
of  the  ordinary  course. 

Jkdwerb.  A  word  annexed  to  an  adjective 
or  verb,  to  define  more  closely  the  modifications 
of  the  quality  or  action  denoted.    [Cbammar.] 

Adweraa  (Lat).  A  medallic  term,  applied  to 
two  heads  facing  each  other. 

AdTersaiia(Lat).  In  Philology,  a  classical 
title  used  for  books  of  miscellaneons  remarks  or 
discussions. 

JLdwerse  (Lat  ad,  to,  and  verto,  /  tum\ 
In  Botany,  leaves  are  so  called  when  they 
present  their  under-surface  to  the  sun. 

Aawerttseiaaiit  (Lat.  adverto,  /  attend 
to).  In  its  general  sense^  means  any  information 
as  to  any  fact  or  circumstance.  But  it  is  more 
particularly  used  to  designate  notices  made  by 
competent  authority  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
otherwise,  of  events  of  local  or  genaral  interest, 
as  the  publication  of  new  books,  sales  of  estates 
and  produce,  meetings  of  creditors,  formation 
and  dissolution  of  partnerships,  &c.  Such  notices, 
when  inserted  in  the  Gaettie,  or  in  newspapers 
and  literary  works  published  in  numbers,  for- 
merly paid  a  duty,  which  was  abolished  by  an 
act  passed  in  1853. 

AdTocate  (Lat  advocatus,  he  who  is  caUtd 
in  to  pUad  in  a  court  of  law  the  cause  of 
another).  The  original  pleaders  of  causes  at 
Rome  were  the  patricians,  who  defended 
their  clients  gratuitously ;  but  even  before  the 
downfiill  of  the  republic^  the  class  had  degene- 
rated into  a  profession,  (its  members  receiving 
rewards  for  their  services,)  although  still  among 
the  most  honourable  of  employments.  But 
from  the  original  gratuitous  character  of  advo- 
cates arose  the  peculiar  custom  by  whidi, 
among  ourselves,  the  fees  of  barristers  are  still 
regarded  as  honorary,  and  cannot  be  recovered 
at  law.  In  the  later  ages  of  the  empire  the 
advoeati  appear  to  have  formed  a  distinct  class 
from  the  jurisconsulti,  or  chamber-counsel,  and 
to  have  much  declined  in  reputation.  In 
France  the  avocats,  or  counsel,  form  a  separata 
order,  of  which  each  member  is  attached  to  a 
particular  local  court  The  Lord  Advocate^  in 
Scotland,  is  a  public  officer^  who  proeecutes 
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rnmes  before  the  court  of  justiciary.  The 
Quevn'a  Advocate,  in  England,  conducts  the 
business  of  the  crown  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Adminlty  Ck>iiTtB,  and  has  precedence  of  the 
Attoniqr*  and  Solicitor-OeneraL  The  Judge- 
Advocate  acts  for  the  prosecution  in  courts- 
martial,  and  is  the  military  law  adviser  of  the 
crown. 

Ailvo0«te9v  Faenltj' Of.  The  bar  of  Scot- 
land in  Edinburgh  is  so  called. 

AdTowson  (Lat  advocatio,  a  eaUing), 
Properly  the  relation  in  which  a  patron  (advo- 
cates) stands  towards  the  living  to  which  he  pre- 
sents.  Le.  the  patrons^  of  a  church.  The 
eai^ert  provision  for  divine  worship,  in  England 
&nd  in  other  countries,  was  deriTed  from  the 
affrrings  of  the  laity,  which  were  distributed 
br  tbe  bishop  of  each  diocese  among  his  cleigy, 
vhom  he  sent  firom  place  to  place  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments.  By  degrees  he 
was  enabled,  by  the  bequests  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  costomaiy  offering  of  tithes,  to  sub- 
divide bis  diocese,  or  paro<3ua,  as  it  was  origi- 
nallj  called,  into  Tarious  districts,  and  to 
bnild  churches  and  establish  permanent  minis- 
ten  in  eadL  At  the  same  time  it  became  a 
eommon  practice  among  the  nobles  to  build 
and  endow  churches  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  dependants;  in  which 
ease  thcr  were  allowed  to  present  to  the  bene- 
fice, subject  to  the  licensing  power  of  the 
bishop  and  the  canons  of  the  church.  Advow- 
soa8,m  legal  phraseology,  are  either  appendant, 
There  inunemorially  annexed  to  a  manor ;  or 
in  gross,  where  they  form  separate  subjects  of 
propeity.  If  the  patron  of  a  rectory  fails  to 
prf>seDt  within  six  months  after  the  vacancy 
hippens,  the  right  falls  to  the  bishop,  and  by 
similar  neglect  on  his  part,  to  the  archbishop, 
and  thence  to  the  king.  The  presentation  is 
bj  letter  to  the  bishop;  institution,  by  an 
iiutntment  registered  in  the  bishop's  court; 
and  induction,  which  completes  the  incumbent's 
title,  is  performed  by  the  archdeacon. 

Adj.  A  palm  tree  growing  on  the  Island  of 
Thom^  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  aromatic 
kernel  of  its  firuit  contains  an  oil  from  which 
a  kind  of  butter  is  made. 

Atfjtuii(Gr.  iHhrrm,  from  A,  neg.,  and  S^, 
to  enitr).  The  shrine,  or  holj^  of  holies,  in 
temples  where  oracles  were  given  or  where 
the  vorship  was  connected  with  mysteries.  To 
this  afarine  onlr  priests  had  access.  The  steaa 
of  the  Egyptian  temples  seems  to  have  an- 
swered to  uie  advtum  of  the  Latins.  The 
(Greeks  introduced  into  their  religious  edifices  a 
treasmechambc^',  or  opUthodomos,  which  had  its 
eotraace  in  the  bodc-front  of  the  temple.  The 
•djtam  of  the  small  temple  of  Pompeii  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  examples  of  these 
chamben.  It  is  raised  some  steps  above  the 
lerd  of  the  body  of  the  temple  and  is  without 
light 

Adiab  A  carpenter^s  tool,  used  as  an  axe, 
but  of  which  the  blade  is  made  curved,  and 
vith  its  edge,  not  like  the  axe^  parallel  to  tlie 
li>tt^  but  placed  at  right  angles  to  it    The 
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adze  is  used  to  dress  timbers  in  such  situations 
as  the  plane  will  not  reach  with  any  advantage, 
I  especitdly  in  dressing  the  posts,  &c.,  in  ship 
building,  and  in  floors,  &c. 

JBolmialotaroli  (Gr.  tdxM^^^os,  taken 
with  the  spear,  and  ipx^^  ^  rule).  The  title 
of  the  governor  of  the  captive  Jews  residing 
in  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
He  was  cidled  by  the  Jews  themselves  Rosch- 
gtduth,  chief  of  the  captivity. 

MAeltoruitem  A  neutral  silicate  of  lime, 
occurring  massive,  and  fibrous  or  feathery,  of  a 
white  or  greyish  colour,  at  .^delfors  in  Sweden. 
The  name  .^Idelforsite  has  also  been  given  by 
Retzins  and  Niool  to  the  red  zeolite  of  .£del- 
fors.    [Rbtzttb.] 

Xdas.  The  Latin  teim  for  a  dwelling  of 
any  kind,  but  more  especially  applied  to 
large  town  dwellings,  or  palaces,  in  contra- 
distinction to  domus,  a  small  private  dwelling, 
or  to  v/7/a,  a  country  house.  The  small  temples 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods  by  the 
piety  of  private  individuals,  and  which  were  not 
consecrated  by  the  augurs,  were  also  called  tBtUa, 
and  were  so  far  from  being  considered  sacred 
edifices  that  they  were  frequently  devoted  to 
profane  uses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iEdes  Satumii, 
which  was  made  to  serve  as  the  ^rarium.  In 
the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire  this 
distinction  between  the  adcs  and  the  tempium 
was  lost  sight  of;  and  at  all  times  the  form 
and  distribution  of  the  two  classes  of  monuments 
were  analogous. 

JBdlenla  (Lat).  In  the  singular,  a  room ;  in 
the  plural,  a  small  house ;  at  other  times,  a  small 
temple.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  applied  to  the 
shrines  for  the  reception  of  the  statues  of  the 
deity,  as  for  instance,  in  the  ttdicula  of  the 
Pantheon  of  Some,  or  to  the  domestic  shrines 
in  which  were  placed  the  statues  of  the  Lares, 
Penates,  or  the  protecting  divinities  of  the  house 
or  city,  ranged  round  the  courts  of  the  sedes. 

a^fltl^  The  title  of  certain  Roman  ma- 
gistrates, so  called  from  their  care  of  buildings 
(ades\  They  were  divided  into  two  classes^ 
distinguished  by  the  epithets  plebeian  and 
curule.  The  two  plebeian  sediles  were,  as  their 
name  imports,  elected  from  the  commonalty 
(viebs),  and  were  subordinate  to  the  tribunes  of 
Uie  commons,  having  jurisdiction  over  lesser 
causes^  submitted  to  Siem  by  those  magistrates. 
The  two  curule  sdiles,  so  called  from  their  pri- 
vilege of  giving  judgment  on  ivoiy  seats  (sella 
eurules),  were  originally  elected  from  the  patri- 
cians, but  afterwards  from  both  plebeians  and 
patricians  promiscuously.  This  magistracy  was 
one  of  the  most  dignified  in  the  state,  and  was 
allowed  the  use  of  the  robe  of  honour  (toga 
pratexta\  and  a  certain  precedence  in  the  senate. 
The  peculiar  office  of  the  sediles  was  the  superin- 
tendence of  public  works,  markets,  &c.,  in  the 
city.  They  had  also,  particularly  the  curule 
»£les,  to  exhibit  pubbc  games,  which  they 
often  did  at  a  vast  expense,  in  ovder  to  court 
popularity.  Julius  Caesar  added  two  plebeian 
semles,  caJled  Cereal,  to  inspect  the  public 
stores  of  provisions.      (Smitfa^  Dictionary  tf 
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Grtflc  and  lioman  Antiquities,  s.v.  Fop  the 
doubtful  j)oint8  connected  with  the  oripin  of 
thpse  offices,  see  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Crrdi- 
bilUy  of  Early  lioman  Hist"ry,  ch.  xii.  xiii.)      I 

JBi;leere8e  (Gr.  aS^,  goat,  xdpas,  horn).  A 
dirision  of  Myrsinaceous  plants,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  genus  A^iccras.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  albumen ;  the  species  grow 
in  maritime  swamps  in  tropical  countries,  and 
have  the  embryo  germinating  within  the 
pericarp,  after  the  manner  of  mangroves.  j 

JBffUoi^  (Gr.  odCf,  a  goat,  and  &^,  an  eye), 
A  sore  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  ej'e,  frequently 
terminating  in  fi.stula  lachrymalis.  Goat«  were 
supf)osed  to  be  very  subject  to  this  affection.      j 

ili^aiLOPS.  A  genus  of  grasses,  which  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  may  have  been  once  the 
mother  of  wheat. 

JBctetne.  A  black  or  greenish  variety  of 
PVroxene,  allied  to  Arfvedsonite,  found  at 
Brevig,  in  Nomay. 

JBgla  (Gr.  curfis).    The  mythological  shield 
of  Zeus  (or  Jupiter),  which  was  covered  with  j 
the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthsea,  and  given  bj ' 
him  to  Athena  (or  Minerva),  who,  by  fixing  on  I 
it  the  head  of  Medusa,  gave  it  the  power  of 
petrifying  all  persons  who  looked  at  it.     In  ' 
some  works  of  art  it  is  represented  as  a  metal 
breastpiece,  wrought  in  scales. 

IBgrto  (Gr.  AfyXir,  one  of  the  ffesperides). 
A  genus  of  the  orange  family,  containing  the . 
bhel  firuit,"  ^.  Marmelos,  which  is  of  exquisite 
flavour.  The  rind  furnishes  a  yellow  dye,  and 
in  the  unripe  state  possesses  astringent  proper- 
ties, on  which  account  it  is  used  in  India  in 
cases  of  dysentery.  The  genus  is  known  from 
that  of  the  orange  by  the  stamens  being  sepa- ' 
rate,  not  united  in  bundles.  | 

Xneld.     The  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  relating  ^ 
the  wanderings  of  ^neas  after  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  his  settlement  in  Italy. 

JBollpUe  (Lat.  .£olus,  the  god  of  the  winds, 
and  pi  la,  a  ball).  An  hydraulic  instrument, 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
convertibility  of  water  into  steanu  It  consists 
of  a  hollow  ball  of  metal,  having  a  slender  neck 
or  pipe,  with  a  very  small  orifice  inserted  into 
it.  The  ball,  having  been  filled  with  water,  is 
placed  over  the  fire,  and  the  heat  gradually 
converts  the  water  into  vapour,  which  rushes 
out  of  the  pipe  with  great  violence  till  the 
wliole  is  discharged.  The  experiment  is  not 
unattended  by  danger,  for  should  the  small 
orifice  by  any  accident  be  stopped,  the  steam 
would  burst  the  ball.  The  nolipile  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  being  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 
Descartes  and  others  have  used  it  to  account 
for  the  natural  cause  and  production  of  the  wind ; 
hence  its  name,  .Solipile.  The  icolipile  is 
sometimes  filled  with  alcohol,  and  the  jet  of 
its  vapour  being  inflamed,  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  blowpipe. 

JBolnSa      In  M^-thology,   the  god  of   the 
winds,  who  was  fabled  by  the  early  poets  to 
have  his  seat  in  the  floating  island  of  ^olia ; 
but  the  Latin  and  later  Greek  poets  placed  him  j 
in  the  Lipari  isles.    Hero  the  winds  were  pent  i 
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up  in  vast  caves,  and  let  loose  or  restrainfxl 
by  Jl*!oIus  at  the  bidding  of  Jupiter,  tne  a 
fine  pasvsage  in  Virgil,  ALneid,  i.  62. 

JBoliis*  Mmrpt  or  goltan  Hsrp.  An 
instrument,  which  produces  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  sounds  by  the  action  of  the 
wind.  Its  construction  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  merely  a  number  of  catgut  or  wir»» 
strings,  stretched  in  panillel  lines  over  a  box  of 
thin  deal,  with  sounding  holes  cut  in  the  top. 
The  strings  being  tuned  in  unison,  the  effect  is 
produced  by  placing  the  instrument  in  a  current 
of  air.  The  invention  of  the  .£oli&n  harp  is 
generally  given  to  Kircher,  by  whom  it  was 
first  described. 

JEoa.    [Gnostics.] 

JBpjwmts  (cu«^,  high,  and  ipm,  bird).  A 
colossal  genus  of  cursorial  birds,  which  has  left 
its  remains  in  pUocenc  strata  in  Madagascar. 
One  of  the  foi^sil  eggs  of  this  species  has  been 
estimated  to  contain  as  much  as  six  ostrich  eggs, 
or  148  hens*  eggs. 

JBnw  or  Bra  (Lat ).  In  Chronology,  the  term 
aera  denotes  the  account  of  time  reckoned  from 
some  particular  date  or  epoch,  chosen  for  the 
commencement  of  the  «ra. — Thus  the  Christian 
sera  began  at  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  Moham- 
medan sera  at  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
Mecca  to  Medina;  the  sera  of  Diocletian  at  thit 
coronation  of  that  emperor,  &c. ;  and  the  period 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  event  is  ascertained  by 
reckoning  from  one  or  other  of  these  epoclis. 
When,  for  example,  it  is  said,  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in 
1837,  it  is  meant  that  this  event  took  place  in 
the  1837th  year  of  the  Christian  sera,  or  of  that 
aera  which  began  with  the  birth  of  Christ  It 
is  plain  that  the  epoch,  or  point  of  time  selected 
for  the  commencement  of  an  a»ra,  is  necessarily 
arbitrary;  and  differc^nt  nations  have  adopt e<l 
different  epochs  coincident  with  some  important 
event  in  their  civil  or  religious  history.  Some 
chronologcrs  reckon  j&om  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  and  this  event,  were  its  date  well  ascer- 
tained, would  be  the  best  epoch  that  conld  be 
selected.  The  Greeks  used  to  reckon  by 
the  »ra  of  the  Ol^-mpiad  [which  see]  which 
began  at  the  summer  solstice,  anno  776  b.  c 
The  Romans  reckoned  from  the  building  of 
the  city,  generally  held  to  be  April  24th,  b.  c. 
753.  The  Julian  sera  dates  from  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Cesar,  b.c  45. 
AU  Christian  nations  now  adopt  for  their  aera 
the  birth  of  Christ,  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
194th  Olympiad,  and  the  753rd  year  of  the 
building  of  Rome.  The  sra  of  most  Mo- 
hammedan nations  is  that  of  the  Hegira,  or 
flight  of  Mohammed  to  Medina,  corresponding 
with  July  16th,  a.d.  622.  The  aera  of  Sulwanah, 
in  common  use  in  a  great  part  of  India,  cor- 
responds to  A.D.  78.  The  sera  of  Yezdegird, 
used  in  Persia,  began  June  16th,  a.d.  632. 

Subjoined  are  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  aeras,  with  the  year  of  the  Christian 
aera  in  which  they  began,  and  the  abbreviations 
by  which  they  arc  commonly  distingoished. 
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C«aiiiMn«ad 

AbbreTlati.iiu 

YrtT  of  the  World  :  — 

( oTL^^tinopolltan  aooouni 

t  B.C.  fi.'SOD 

A.M.  Const. 

Ali-xandrian  acconnt    .    . 

M92 

A.M.  Alex. 

Jewish  acooant    .    .    •    • 

8760 

A.M. 

Era  of  NatwnaeBar    •    •    • 

747 

.Er.  Nab. 

|~ /•  l:i(>Uitls      ...... 

776 

Olymp. 

Y.'.lt  of  Rome 

TM 

A.  u.  a 

J'Ll;an  JEn  ...... 

41, 

Jul. -fir. 

( iiTL-cun  .£iu 

— 

A,D. 

.t-r*  of  SalwanAh  .    .    .     . 

A.D.     78 

Snca. 

.F.ni  «»f  Diocletian .    ,    .    , 

2^ 

A^r.  Dioc. 

Tie  H<xira   ...•«. 

622 

A.H. 

JEnof  fndegird  .    .    .    . 

632 

A.  Pen. 

Tbe  term  ara  is  frequently  nsed  as  synony- 
TD-^os  vith  eporhf  but  it  would  seem  incorrectly. 
^."v-cJiger,  Ik  Emendatione  Temporum.) 

JBraffaa*  Tbe  term  applied  to  a  Roman 
eittz'-n  wIk)  had  been  degxnded  to  the  lowest 
rank  com[)iitible  with  personal  freedom,  and 
who  had  become,  therefore,  a  mere  payer  of 
m  >nPT  {^s,  arts)  for  the  support  of  the  state. 
H-  <ill  paid  taxes,  but  emoyed  no  priyileges^ 
and  could  not  senre  in  the  army,  or,  oonse- 
qnently,  participate  in  the  distribution  of  land 
granted  to  such  classes  as  did. 

JBnrlnm  (Lat )  The  public  treasury  of  the 
Komaa  plebs,  the  care  of  which  was  vested  in 
ih*-  qosstors.  After  the  fidl  of  the  republic  the 
aer^om  was  kept  distinct  from  the  treasury  of 
the  emperor,  which  was  called  fi.scus.  The 
srariom  sanctius,  or  more  sacred  treasury,  was 
appointed  to  provide  for  cases  of  extreme 
(mersency,  and  might  not  be  opened  on  other 
i«c»\i.sions, 

ilermted  IV^atera.  Waters  charged  with 
c^H  nnderpressure.  The  gas  is  usually  carbonic 
i^A  derived  from  bicarbonate  of  sooa  or  from 
rar*ion&te  of  lime  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid. 
Aflntttd  waters  commonly  contain  dissolved 
Mltfl,  and  are  then  termed  mineral  waters.  All 
natural  water  is  more  or  less  aerated,  and  the 
fi;it  mawkish  taste  of  recently  boiled  water  is 
•ir.e  to  the  absence  of  dissolved  carbonic  acid 
and  of  atmospheric  air.  The  term  is,  however, 
cDmiDODly  restricted  to  water  artificially  charged 
vith  gas,  and  which  on  exposure  to  the  ordinary 
[^.-^gure  gives  off  a  part  of  its  gas  with  effer- 
T"S¥nce.  Wine  and  beer  are  rendered '  spark- 
•in(!.'  or  effervescent,  by  internal  decomposition 
&ftrr  bottling. 

Aerial  (Or.  &4f»,  air).  In  Painting,  a  term 
ap[4ied  to  the  diminishing  intensity  of  colour 
OD  objects  receding  from  the  eye.  Aerial  per« 
5p^Te  is  the  relative  apparent  recession  of 
olJHTts  from  the  foreground,  owing  to  the 
Quantity  of  air  interposed  between  them  and 
the  spectator,  and  must  aooompany  the  races- 
fcioQ  of  the  perspective  lines. 

The  degree  of  aerial  gradation  required  de- 
j^ds  apon  climate  and  the  time  of  day,  the 
effects  Tarying  with  the  degrees  of  moisture  in 
thf  atmosphere.  It  is  scarcely  indicated  in 
thi>  backgroands  of  the  early  Italian  painters. 

Aerial  Add*     [Cabbokio  Acid.] 

Aerial  Xipagea.  In  Optics,  the  name  given 
to  images  of  objects  produced  by  reflection  or 
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refraction  when  they  sppear  suspended  In  the 
air.  For  example,  a  spectator  standing  before 
a  concave  mirror,  at  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance from  it  than  its  radius  of  curvature,  sees 

I  an  inverted  image  of  himself,  hanging  as  it 
were  between  him  and  the  mirror.  For  ex- 
amples of  aerial  images  produced  by  refraction, 
see  Fata  Moboana  ;  Mikaob. 

I  Aerial  Plants*  or  Aaroplaytes  (Or.  &4p, 
and  ^vr6Vf  a  plant).  Plants  which  grow  in  air 
only,  as  distinguished  from  terrestrial  plants 
or  those  which  grow  in  earth.     The  epiphytal 

,  orchids,  and  many  lichens,  are  aerial  plants, 

I  deriving  sustenance  from  atmospheric  moisture. 

'•  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  parasites, 
like  mistleto,  which  feed  on  and  not  merely 

I  grow  on  trees,  &c. 

I     Aaro-ajnamlca  (Or.  A^p,    and    iii^a/uf^ 

'  power).  The  science  which  treats  of  the  mor 
tion  of  the  air,  and  of  the  mechanical  effects  of 
air  in  motion.  This  is  a  branch  of  experimental 
science,  and  there  are  two  ways  in  which  it 

<  may  be  investigated.      The  first  consists  in 

\  ascertaining  the  effects  which  air  moving  with 
a  certain  velocity,  that  is,  wind,  produces  on  a 
body  against  which  it  strikes ;  and  the  second, 
in  measuring  the  resistance  which  air  at  rest 
offers  to  a  solid  body  passing  rapidly  through 
it.  The  problem  is  exactly  the  same,  whether 
the  body  is  considered  as  moving  against  the 
air  at  rest,  or  the  air  is  supposed  to  move 
against  the  body  with  the  same  velocity. 

When  a  solid  body  is  moved  out  of  its 
position,  the  space  which  it  occupied  is  not 
filled  with  air  instantaneously,  but  only  after 
a  sensible,  though  very  short  time.  Theory, 
confirmed  to  a  certain  degree  by  experience^ 
shows  that  air,  under  the  ordinanr  atmospherin 
pressure,  rushes  into  a  vacuum  with  a  velocity 
of  between  1300  and  1400  feet  in  a  second  of 
time. 

Now,  conceive  a  body,  for  example  a  cannon 
ball,  to  be  moving  rapidly  through  the  air,  but 
with  a  less  velocity  than  1300  feet  per  second. 
The  air  in  front  of  the  ball  will  remain  in  its 
natural  state,  because  the  condensation  pro- 
duced every  instant  by  the  contact  of  the  ball, 
is  propagated  more  quickly  than  the  ball  moves 
(the  velocity  of  the  propagation  being  equal  to 
that  with  which  air  enters  a  vacuum).  But 
there  is  a  certain  space  behind  the  boll  in 
which  the  air  has  not  entirely  recovered  its 
equilibrium,  but  remains  more  or  less  rarefied, 
the  ball  having  passed  through  it  in  less  time 
than  is  required  lor  the  surrounding  air  entirely 
to  fill  it.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  re- 
sistance which  arises  from  the  communication 
of  motion  to  the  particles  of  air,  an  effect  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  there  is 
a  pressure  on  the  front  part  of  the  ball,  not 
counterbalanced  from  behind;  in  consequence 
of  which,  we  may  infer  that  the  resistance  will 
increase  in  a  quicker  ratio,  and  this  deduction 
is  confirmed  by  practical  experience. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  on  the  motion  of 
projectiles  was  first  examined  experimentally 
by  M.  Robins  (see  his  Principles  of  Qunnery\ 


AEROLITE 

and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Hotton,  of  Woolwich  (see 
his  Tracts,  rol.  iii.,  and  Math,  Dictionary), 
[Pbojbctiles  ;  Wihd.] 

Aiirolite  (Or.  &4p,  air,  and  Xi'os,  a  ttoney 
The  origin  of   these  singular   substances  is 


AEROSTATION 

which  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
moon*s  attraction,  which  is  found  by  calcnlatiou 
to  be  about  four  times  the  force  with  which  a 
ball  is  expelled  from  a  cannon  with  the  ordinary* 
charge  of  gunpowder.  A  body  projected  witli  a 
involvedln  the  greatest  mystery.  Some  philo-  |  velocity  of  about  7770  feet  per  second  from  the 
sophers,  among  whom  is  Laplace,  the  illustrious  I  lunar  surface  would  be  detached  from  tho 
author  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  suppose  them  '  moon,  and  be  brought  to  the  earth  by  terre«- 
to  be  ejected  from  volcanos  in  the  moon  ;  trial  gravitation.  But  philosophers  seem  dow 
others  suppose  them  to  exist  ready  formed  in  I  disposed  to  assign  the  aerolites  a  different 
the  celestial  space,  circulating  about  the  sun  origin.  From  tlie  phenomena  of  comets  there 
with  great  velocity,   like  planets,  and  falling  I  is  reason  to  believe  that  portions  of  chaotic 
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to  the  earth  when  its  attraction  upon  them 
preponderates;  others  regard  them  as  frag- 
ments of  rocks  which  have  been    propelled 


matter  are  dispersed  in  the  planetary  regions  in 
detached  parcels,  or  perhaps  in  considerable 
masses.    The  earth  in  describing  its  orbit  may 


by  terrestrial  volcanos  to  an  immense  height  meet  with  such  masses  directly,  or  pass  so  near 
above  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  again   to  them  as  to  carry  them  along  with  it  by 


descend  after  having  described  several  revolu 
tions  about  the  earth. 

On  examining  and  comparing  aerolites,  the 
first  circumstance  that  strikes  us  as  remarkable 
is  their  resemblance  to  one  another  in  their 
composition,  whatever  be  their  form  or  magni- 
tude. Their  exterior  sur&ce  is  black,  as  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  In- 
ternally thev  are  of  a  greyish  white.  Their 
specific  gravity  varies  between  3*352  and  4'281. 
Their  chemical  analysis  gives,  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  same  substances,  combined  in 
nearly  the  same  proportions.  They  are  com- 
poeea  of  silica,  magnesia,  sulphur,  iron  in  the 
metallic  state,  nickel,  and  some  traces  of 
chrome.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a  spongy  or 
cellular  texture,  the  cavities  being  filled  with 
a  stony  substance.  They  have  occasionally  been 
found  without  nickel.  These  common  and 
constant  characters  indicate  a  common  origin, 
and  their  composition  renders  it  probable  that 
it  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  earth. 
Iron  ia  scarcely  ever  found  (if|  indeed,  at  all) 
in  the  metallic  state  in  terrestrial  substances; 
volcanic  matter  contains  it  only  in  the  state  of 
oxide.  Nickel  and  chromium  are  also  rare,  and 
not  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  fiUl  of  the  aerolites  is  accompanied  by 
meteors,  named  bolides,  or  fire  balls.  They 
are,  in  fact,  inflamed  globes,  which  appear 
instantaneously  in  the  atmosphere,  and  move 
through  it  with  extreme  velocity,  sometimes 
even  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 
The  direction  of  their  motion  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon.  After  shining  with  great  splendour 
for  a  few  instants,  they  explode  with  a  loud 
noise,  and  often  at  a  great  height,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
They  do  not  afiect  any  peculiar  direction  with 
respect  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  seem 
to  come  from  all  points  of  the  heavens  in- 
differently. 

With  regard  to  the  hypothesis  which  explains 
the  origin  of  the  aerolites,  by  supposing  them   4irurH\iMi\  the  science  which  dttermines  the  pro- 


virtue  of  its  attraction.  On  plunging  into  the 
atmosphere  with  the  velocity  due  to  the  height 
from  which  they  have  fallen,  which  is  that  of 
their  distance  from  the  earth  when  they  begin 
to  obey  its  attractive  force,  an  enormous  heat  is 
evolved  by  the  rapid  and  powerful  condensation 
of  the  air ;  the  matter  becomes  inflamed,  and  the 
aerolite  is  the  product  of  the  combustion.  In 
the  same  manner  shooting  stars,  and  other 
igneous  meteors  of  frequent  occurrence,  are 
explained.  The  chaotic  matter  may  be  en- 
tirely consumed  long  before  it  reaches  the  earth, 
in  which  case  the  appearance  of  the  bolide  will 
not  be  accompanied  with  the  fall  of  an  aerolite. 
[FiBBBAixs;  Mbtborttb.] 

Philosophers  were  long  inclined  to  disbelieve 
in  the  fall  of  stones  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  fact,  however,  is  now  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  numerous  and  well-authenticated 
instances  which  have  occurred  in  almost  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  even  within  the  present 
century.  A  very  complete  list  of  the  falls  of 
stony  or  earthy  matters,  with  the  times  and 
places  of  their  occurrence,  and  the  appearances 
they  exhibited,  is  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  from  a  work  by  Chladni, 
in  German,  in  whidi  the  whole  subject  of 
meteoric  stones  is  ably  and  fully  treated. 

Adrolofy  (Or.  iJip,  and  X^of,  a  discourse). 
The  doctrine  of  air,  generally  applied  to  medical 
discussions  respecting  its  salubrity. 

Aeroneter  ( Gr .  afip,  and  fiirpop,  a  measure ). 
An  instrument  for  making  the  necessary  cor- 
rections in  pneumatic  experiments,  to  ascertain 
the  mean  bulk  of  gases. 

Afironanttos  (Gr.  «i(p,  and  wmmicAs,  of  or 
belonging  to  ships).  The  art  of  sailing  in  and 
navigating  the  air.    [Balloon.] 

AJMToplftjtM  (Gr.  idip,  and  ^vr^,  a  nlant). 
Plants  which  live  exdnsively  in  air ;  in  distinc- 
tion to  hydrophytes,  which  live  as  constantly 
under  water. 

(Gr.  i^p,  and   ovorur^,   (so. 


to  be  propelled  from  lunar  volcanos,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  no  improbable  amount  of  me- 
chanical force  would  be  required.  As  there  is 
no  atmosphere  about  the  moon  sufficient  to 
ofTer  a  sensible  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a 
solid  body,  the  force  required  is  only  that 
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ptrties  of  bodies  at  rest).  A  term  sometimes 
used  to  denote  t^e  science  which  treats  of  the 
equilibrium  of  elastic  fluids.  [Pneumatics.] 

ASrostatloii*  Means  simply  the  weighing 
of  the  air ;  but  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
same  sense  as  aeronautics. 


.^ESCHYNTPE 


(Or.  akx^  ^■^^!7>^  Atita- 

nate  of  srocmia  and  cerium,  founa  in  Felspar,  in 

the  Hmea  range  of  moantains,  near  Miask  in 

Siberia.    It  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic  j^risms, 

tenninatcd  by  four-eided  pyramids,  which  are 

gf QW&Ily  Belated  and  imperfect    The  crystala 

are  nearij  black  and  opaqne,  or  inclining  to 

Vrovnisk-jellow  irhen  translucent    The  name 

vu  given  bj  Berzelius,  in  allusion  to  the  in- 

ability  ^chemists,  at  the  time  of  the  diacoreiy 

of  the  minnal,  to  separate  the  titanic  acid  and 

tirconia  vhich  enter  into  its  composition. 

JCMvlSfOeaBb  A  natural  order  of  exogenous 
pUata,  consisting  of  the  horse-chestnut,  .£scU' 
\ut  kippoeastanum^  and  other  nearly  allied 
speciei  They  are  all  either  shmbs  or  trees 
inhabitiiig  temperate  regions,  and  nearly  corre- 
epoDd  with  the  horse-chestnut  in  the  structure 
of  tile  Covers.  Their  seeds  oontain  starch 
mixed  vith  the  detergent  matter  called  sapo- 
cine,  sad  their  bark  is  in  some  cases  bitter  and 
sstringmt 

JBiOBlavtiis  (6r.  *A/nc\nwiAt).  In  Mytho- 
logy. He  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the 
njiaph  Coronis.  He  was  worsnipped  as  the 
god  of  SQigery  and  medicine ;  but  the  older 
poets,  as  Homer  and  Pindar,  mention  him  only 
as  a  hero  well  skilled  in  these  arts.  The  chief 
leat  of  his  worship  was  Epidaurus,  where  he 
^ns  represented  as  an  old  man,  with  a  mantle 
sod  maSS,  round  which  a  serpent  is  twined. 

Wawwilfn^.  A  peculiar  substance  contained 
in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree  (.Xscu- 
luM  hippoetutanum) :  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
«  white  o^talline  powder,  and  when  dissolved 
in  Tery  mmnte  quantities  in  water,  communi- 
cates a  blue  opalescence  to  it 

Jtatlietio  (Gr.  al^^iv^f,  having  the  power 
of  percfption  bjf  iiuans  of  the  senses).  In  the 
Fine  Alts,  that  which  derives  the  first  principles 
in  all  the  arts  from  the  effect  whi(m  certain 
combinations  have  on  the  mind,  as  connected 
vith  nature.  The  aesthetic  quality  of  a  work 
of  art  is  that  which  is  apprehended  by  the  per- 
ceptions or  feeling,  iirespectiTe  of  the  under- 
standing. 

Mtnimau  A  name  applied  bv  Fabricius  to 
a  genus  of  dngon-flies,  characterised  by  having 
the  wings  expanded  when  at  rest,  and  the  divi- 
sioas  of  the  Up  equaL 

W^tlsifcUun  (Lat  aestivus,  of  or  belonging  to 
fvmmer).  A  figurative  expression,  employed  to 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  afiower 
tn  arnmeed  before  they  unfold.  Botanists 
speak  of  uie  aestivation  of  the  calyx,  of  the  co- 
rolla, and  of  the  stamens. 

ITsiiinij,  or  Wmtnmry  (Lat.  sstuarium). 
In  Geography,  was  anciently  understood  to  he 
any  CFMk,  frith,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which 
the  tide  ^bs  and  fiows  (Flin.  E^L  lib.  ix,  ep. 
^3);  but  it  is  now  applied  to  designate  those 
parts  of  the  channels  of  certain  rivers  con- 
tignoQs  to  the  sea,  in  which  the  water  is  either 
fiit  orbra^ish,  and  in  which  the  ebb  and  fiow 
Oif  the  sn  is  distinctly  perceptible,  and  there  is 
iittle  or  no  cnrreot^ 
MKpmmgtm  (OT'  dUrvfu^ru),  A  class  of 
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-fiTHUSA 

Greek  tynnts,  who  acquired  their  power  train 
having  been  invested  by  the  citizens  with  su« 
preme  authority,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
military  force,  but  only  for  a  giwn  time,  and  to 
deal  with  some  definite  emeigcncy,  but  who  be- 
came practically  despots  for  life.  (Grote,  His- 
tory of  Greece^  part  ii.  ch.  ix) 

Aetlaeogaunoiui  (Gr.  &40i}t,  unusual^  and 
ydftos^  marriage).  A  name  contrived  to  express 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  what  are  culled 
Ciyptogamic  plants ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  name  that  the  mode  of  propaga- 
tion among  such  plants  was  not  hidden,  but 
only  of  an  unusual  nature.  It  has  been  confined 
by  De  Candolle  to  such  as  have  vessels,  as  well 
as  cellulsr  tissue,  in  their  oiganisstion.  In  this 
sense  it  includes  ferns,  lycopodiums,  and  their 
allies. 

JBUier.    [Etbsb.] 

JBtlftogen  (Gr.  af9»y,  brilliant^  v/^ro/iai,  / 
become).  A  compound  of  nitrogen  with  boron, 
remarkable  for  the  intense  luminosity  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

JBtluioBoape  (Gr.  aXdpun,  clear,  and  cKowi^, 
I  view).  An  instrument  invented  by  Sir  John 
Leslie  for  measuring  the  relative 
degrees  of  cold  produced  by  the 
pulsations  from  a  dear  sky.  It 
consists  of  a  differential  thermo- 
meter, adapted  to  the  cavity  of  a 
spheroidal  cup  of  metal,  the  in- 
terior of  which  is  highly  polished, 
in  such  a  manner  tl^t  one  of  the 
balls  occupies  a  focus  of  the  sphe- 
roid ;  while  the  orifice  of  the  cup 
is  formed  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  other  focus,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  A  lid  of  the 
same  metal  is  fitted  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cup,  and  only  removed  when  an  observation 
is  to  be  made.  Suppose  the  cup  exposed  to  a  clear 
sky ;  the  cold  pulses  darted  from  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  enter  the  orifice  of  the 
cup,  are  reflected  from  the  polished  surface  upon 
the  ball  A  in  the  focus,  while  the  ball  B,  lodged 
at  the  side  of  the  cup  in  its  widest  part,  is 
nearly  screened  from  them,  or  receives  only  the 
small  number  which  fall  obliquely  upon  it 
The  two  balls  are  thus  exposed  to  different  de- 
grees of  cold,  the  effect  of  which  is  immediately 
apparent,  by  the  rise  of  the  liquor  in  the  stem 
of  the  thermometer,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  air  in  the  ball  A.  The  effecb 
may  be  augmented  by  covering  the  bull  B, 
which  is  out  of  the  focus,  with  a  coat  of  gold 
or  silver  leaf.  It  is  evident  that  the  instrument 
is  equally  adapted  to  measure  the  effects  of  the 
radiation  of  heat^  which  will  be  manifested  by 
the  descent  of  the  liquor  in  the  stem.  Wh<>n 
applied  to  this  purpose,  however,  the  metallio 
cup  becomes  unnecessary;  the  hot  pulses 
being  mostly  thrown  back  from  the  bright  sur- 
face of  the  gilt  ball,  while  they  produce  their 
fUl  effect  on  the  naked  or  sentient  one.  The 
aethrioscope  is  thus  converted  into  a  pyroacope. 
(Encyc,  Brit.,,  art  Cuxatb.) 

(Gr.  oMetvo,  part  of  al9l»,  /  bum). 


AETIAIOI 

A  genus  of  the  UmhelliferouB  fiunily,  eontaixuDg 
one  common  species,  a  weed  in  most  cultiyated 
ground.  This  plant,  M.  Cyna'pium^  op  fool's 
parsley,  is  an  acrid  poison,  and  from  its  re- 
semblance to  common  plain-leaved  parsley 
ahould  be  carefully  discriminated.  When  in 
flower  it  is  readily  known  by  the  presence  of  a 
few  deflexed  narrow  involucral  leaflets  on  the 
outer  side  of  each  partial  umbel.  A  safe  mode, 
however,  of  avoiding  at  all  times  unpleasant 
consequences  from  its  being  mistaken  for 
parsley,  is  to  cultivate  and  use  only  the  curly- 
leaved  varieties  of  the  latter :  the  leaves  of  the 
fool's  parsley  being  perfpctly  flat. 

Aiitlaiot  (Gr.  from  hMrrit^  a  pediment).  In 
Architecture,  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  ar- 
chitects to  the  slabs  forming  the  face  of  the 
tympanum  of  a  pediment.  This  word  occurs 
in  the  Athenian  mscription  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Chandler, 
and  relating  to  the  survey  of  some  temple  at 
Athens. 

JBttolofx  (Gr.  aJrla,  a  cause,  and  X^ot, 
discour$e).  The  doctrine  of  the  caases  of 
disease. 

JBtitas  (Gr.  Ur4s,  an  eagU\  A  t«rm  given 
by  Pliny  to  hollow  stones  composed  of  several 
crusts  one  within  another.  By  Kirwan  the 
name  is  used  to  denote  those  kinds  of  iron-ore 
(clay-ironstone),  which  are  composed  of  a  reni- 
form  or  globular  crust  of  oxide  investing  an 
ochreous  kernel  The  name  originated  in  the 
ancient  belief  that  such  stones  formed  part  of 
an  eagle's  nest. 

AJKeotatioii  (Lat  affectatio).  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  an  artificial  show  arising  from  the  want 
of  simplicity  either  in  colouring,  drawing,  or 
action.  Also,  the  over-charging  any  part  of  a 
composition  with  an  artificial  or  deceitM  ap- 
pearance. 

Affectedf  or  Adiboted  (Lat.  affectus).  A 
term  used  in  Algebra.  When  applied  to  an 
equation,  it  signifies  that  two  or  more  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity  enter  into  the  equation : 
thus,  jr'-feur-i-oaaoiB  termed  an  adjected  quad- 
ratic, to  distinguish  it  from  x'  +  c-bo;  which  is 
a  pure  quadratic.  When  the  teim  is  applied 
to  a  quantity,  it  Implies  that  the  latter  nas  a 
coefficient^  or  a  proper  sign:  thus,  in  the  quan- 
tity+2jr,  X  is  said  to  be  afifected  with  the 
coefficient  2,  and  with  the  sign  •»• .  Br.  Hutton 
thinks  the  term  affected  was  introduced  into 
Algebra  by  Vieta. 

Afferaait  (Lat.  afferens).  The  term,  in 
Anatomy,  applied  to  those  lymphatic  vessels 
which  enter  the  lymphatic  glands,  subdivide, 
and  form  tortuous  plexuses  therein,  whence 
other  vessels  proceed,  converge,  and  unite 
into  two  or  more  efferent  vessels  which  are 
larger  than  the  afferent  ones,  and  proceed 
towards  the  main  trunk  called  *■  thoracic  duct' 

Sie  term  afferent  has  also  been  applied  to 
ose  nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  the 
central  axis,  and  whicji  Hartley  called '  sensory' 
nerveSi  in  contradistinction  to  the  efferent  or 
♦motory*  nerves. 

or  AAttooao  (ItaL).    In  Music, 

Si 


AFFINITY 

a  term  prefixed  to  a  moTement,  ahoving  that 
it  is  to  be  performed  in  a  smooth,  tender  and 
affecting  manner,  and,  therefore,  rather  in- 
clining to  slowness  than  the  reverse. 

Afllilawtt(LowLat.affido,  lear^firm  by  oath). 
In  Law,  is  an  oath  in  writing,  sworn  before 
some  person  who  has  authority  to  administer  it. 
Affidavits  are  ruled  by  the  rules  of  practice  at 
Common  Law.— Hil.  T.  1863,  rr.  138—148. 

il«H>tlffln  (Lat  affilio,  /  adopt).  In  Law, 
the  assignment  of  a  child  to  a  parent  fay  legal 
authority ;  as  where  the  father  of  a  bastard 
child  is  designated  on  the  testimony  of  the 
woman,  and  the  expenses  of  maintaining  it 
cast  upon  him.  By  the  Poor  l4iw  Amendment 
Act,  8.  72,  this  can  now  only  be  done,  after 
sufficient  notice  to  the  party  intended  to  be 
charged,  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  on  the  testimony  of  the  woman,  corro- 
borated as  to  some  material  £ict  by  other  evi- 
dence.    [Bastabd.] 

AflUlated  8ooi«ttea,  in  Politics,  are  local 
societies,  depending  on  a  central  society  with 
which  they  correspond,  and  from  which  they 
receive  directions.  Such  were  the  provincial 
Jacobin  dubs,  founded  on  the  model  of  the 
Jacobin  dub  of  Pans.  Such,  also^  were  the 
Corresponding  Societies  in  England,  for  the 
suppression  of  which  the  statute  39  G.  3,  e.  79, 
was  chiefly  passed. 

AAaitgr  (Lat  affinitas).  A  relation  of  ani- 
mals to  one  another,  in  the  similarity  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  organisation :  thus, 
a  porpoise  is  said  to  have  an  affinity  to  man. 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  him  in  the  respi- 
ratory, circulating,  and  generative  s^'stems,  in 
the  brain,  eye,  ear,  &c. ;  while  it  is  said  to 
have  an  analogy  to  a  fish,  because  the  resem- 
blance is  confined  to  external  form.  In  short, 
affinity  is  that  degree  of  relationship  by  wliieii, 
in  forming  a  concatenated  series  of  animals,  we 
pass  from  one  to  another  by  the  dosest  grada- 
tions. 

AFFcnrr.  In  Botany,  when  the  relation 
which  plants  or  groups  <^  plants  bear  to  one 
another  is  veir  close,  and  depends  on  some 
striking  resemblance  between  impoitant  or- 
gans. The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
analogy,  when  the  resemblance  lies  between 
organs  of  less  importance.  Thus  the  foliage 
of  Lathyrus  Nissotia  resembles  that  of  a  grass  ; 
but  there' is  no  affinity  between  the  dicotyle- 
donous Lathyrus  and  the  monoootyledonous 
grass. 

Affdott.  In  Law,  as  distinguished  from 
consanguinity,  signifies  the  relation  which  a 
man  and  woman  bv  maniage  oontxmet  towards 
the  kindred  of  eacn  other.  From  early  times 
in  the  Christian  church,  this  kind  of  relation* 
ship  was  esteemed  to  have  the  same  effisct  aa 
relationship  by  consanguinity  in  causing  im- 
pediments to  marriage ;  a  rule  chiefly  founded, 
or  alleged  to  be  so,  on  the  received  uterpreta- 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus. 
Until  1835,  marriages  of  tliis  dass  were 
voidable  only  in  England.  In  that  year  an  act 
passed  (6  &  6  WilL  4,  c  54)  which  prohibited 


AFFINITY,  CHEMICAL 

Uita  ibtohft^Tlbrtlia  fyitue,  atthe  gam«  tima 
nndamg  Talid  thofle  "wliich  existed. 

AManjf^  Chfwnloa L    The  attractiTe  force 
by  vhieh  diHiimilT  sabstaDces  oombine  with 
nch  other  to  |Hoduce  chemical  oompounde.  All 
QiUnl  tnd   artificial  substancea  are   either 
ample  or  oofflponnd.    The  metals,  for  instance, 
aie  simple  substances — ^no  one  of  them  baring 
been  as  yet  decomposed :  water  is  a  compound ; 
it  maj  be  resolved  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
ga^e^  vhieh  are  therefore  odled  its  component 
parte.     To  enable  substances  to  exert  their 
mutiul  affinities,  or  to  act  chemically  upon 
»cb  othez;  the  opposing  powers  of  matter  must 
b*'  oTfTOome,  and  uiej  must  be  placed  under  cir- 
niinsi^nees  faTOorable  to  the  exertion  of  their 
motoai  efaemical  attractionsi     Two  solid  bodies 
seldom  combine,  in  consequence  of  their  im- 
^rfisi  contact,  and  the  immobility  of  their 
partid4«;  hence  the  old  axiom,  corpora  non 
csjHni^  niiifttada.    But  to  this  there  are  excep- 
tions :  ice  and  salt,  for  instance,  run  down  into 
liquid  brine;  dir  oxalic  acid  and  dry  lime  unite ; 
and  when  snlpoor  and  chlorate  of  potash  are 
rshbed  together,  they  act  violently  on  each 
C'f  Ht>r.    Even  when  one  or  both  substances  are 
doid,  heat  is  often  requisite  to  diminish  cohe- 
sion, snd  promote  affinity :  thus,  mercuzy  and 
inxi   combine    with    melted    sulphur;     and 
oxrgni  and  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  and  carbon, 
require  heat  to  ^ect  their  union.    In  some 
caeea  thfl  action  i^  thd  solar  rays  excites  and 
increases  affinity,  as  in  the  combination  of 
hviirogan  and  dilorine. 

Th«  investigatioa  of  the  relative  proprtions 
in  which  bodies  combine,  tbrms  the  basis  of  the 
Atomic  theory,  or  doctrine  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents. 

Many  substances  seem  to  unite  in  all  pro- 

p<»rtions;  but  these  are  not  strict  cases  of 

chemical  combination :    thus,  water  and  sul- 

pbonc    add,  and    alcohol    and    ether,    mix 

u^ffher  in  any  quantities.    Others  unite  in- 

^^''fiait(4y,  up  to  a  certain  point:   water,  for 

icstinoe,  dinolves  ealt^  in  variable  quantity, 

HU  the  solution  is  saturated:   we  thus  find 

that  a  given  quantity  of  water  is  only  able  to 

^tuD  a  certain  weight  of  salt  in  permanent 

s-:4Dtinn.    In  these  cases  of  indefinite  combi- 

ftiition,  the  aflinities  of  the  combining  sub- 

stiocn  are  usually  feeble;  but  where  their 

iffinitifs  or  attractive  powers  are  energetic, 

Uiere  is  a  remaricable  tendency  to  combine  in 

<^?tain  proportions  only.    Thus,  sulphuric  acid 

and  linie  unite  in  the  proportions  of  40  of  the 

*<"id  to  28  of  the  lime,  and  in  no  other  or  in- 

trrm«diate  quantity :  in  such  cases  the  acid  and 

tiK  base  are  said  to  neutralise  each  other ;  and 

^^h  compounds  are  often  called  neutral  salts, 

tbat  w,  salts  in  which  the  leading  characters  of 

^  eonpoDent  part9  are  no  lonser  perceptible, 

^ieh  an  neitoer  acid  nor  aBialine.     ^Vhen 

^i«i  eoDibine  in  more  than  one  proportion, 

*^H  is  often  the  case,  iht  second,  third, 

^1  propotiona  are  simple  multiples  of  the 

^nt:  tho^    16    parts    of   sulphur    combine 

ffff^rdy  with  8,  16,  and  24  of  oxygen;  in 
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these  compounds  the  relative  proportions  of 
oxygen  being  as  1,  2,  and  3.  Again,  14  parts 
of  nitrogen  combine  with  8,  16,  24,  32,  and  40 
of  oxygen,  forming  five  distinct  compounds,  in 
which  the  relative  proportions  of  the  oxygen 
are  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6. 

Where  the  combining  substances  are  either 
naturally  gaseous,  or  where  they  may  be  hypo- 
thetically  so  considered,  it  is  obvious  that,  us 
their  weights  bear  these  simple  relations  to  each 
other,  their  bulks  or  volumes  will  do  so  likewise: 
thus,  in  the  case  of  the  compounds  just  noticed, 

1  volume  of  nitrogen  will  combine  respec- 
tively with  J,  1,  ij,  2,  and  2^  volumes  of 
oxygen ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 

2  volumes  of  nitrogen  will  combine  with  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  6  volumes  of  oxygen. 

As  bodies  thus  combine  with  each  other  in 
definite  proportions,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we 
select  anyone  substance  as  unity,  oral,  all 
other  substances  may  be  represented  by 
numbers  equal  to  the  weights  in  which  they 
respectively  combine  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  unit.  Upon  this  principle  of  numeric 
representation,  hydrogen,  which  is  the  lightest 
known  substance^  is  assumed  as  unity;  the 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  is  water, 
in  which  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  is 
combined  with  8  of  oxygen,  to  form  9  of  water ; 
hence,  in  a  table  of  atomic  weights,  definite 
proportionals,  or  chemical  equivalents,  (for  all 
these  terms  have  been  applied  to  such  numbers), 
we  have — 

Hydrogen  represented  by  1 
Oxygen  „        „        8 

Water  „        „        9 

And  in  the  above  series  of  nitric  compounds 
we  have,  in  the  first  of  them,  14  of  nitrogen 
combined  with  8  of  oxygen ;  and,  accordingly, 
calling  14  the  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  and  8 
the  equi'valent  of  oxygen,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing equivalents  of  their  compounds ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  these  numbers  represent 
the  weights  of  the  combiliing  atoms  of  those 
bodies: — 


BqolVBlaBti,  or 
Atoms  comblninf  w«4ffhl^ 

of  nltro.  ofos]^    ofntcro-  oTosy. 
gca 


1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


1 

2 
3 

4 
6 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 


8 
16 
24 
32 
40 


EqtilvkleoU  of  tlio 
compounda 

22  nitrous  oxide 
30  nitric  oxide 
38  hyponitrous  acid 
46  nitrous  acid 
54  nitric  acid 


This  table  also  shows  the  nomenclature  com- 
monly applied  to  the  compounds ;  the  termina- 
tion Mu  indicating  the  minimum  of  oxygen, 
the  termination  ic  the  maximum;  the  term 
oxide  implying  generally  all  those  combinations 
of  oxygen  which  are  not  sour,  such  being  called 
acids.  More  firequently  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  in  the  oxides  are  designated 
by  the  first  syllable  of  the  Greek  ordinal 
numerals :  thus  we  have  protoxides,  deutoxides, 
tritoxides,  &c. ;  and  when  the  base  is  saturated 
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AFFINITY,  CHEMICAL 

with  oxjrgen,  the  compound  is  termed  a  per- 
oxide. When  the  same  substance  forms  three 
or  four  acids,  the  term  hypo  is  conyeniently  in- 
troduced with  the  termination  ous  or  ic,  as 
shown  iu  the  following  table  of  acids  of  sul- 
phur:— 


AlonM  of        EqalTBlmtt  af 
Mlphw  oBygoa  MUpbur  •>7|«a 

14-1  16  +  8  «. 
1  +  2  16  -h  16  « 
1    +   3         16   •»-   24   » 


EqaHmlntoeftlM 

Mldt 

24  hyposulphurous 
32  sulphurous 
40  sulphuric 


There  is  also  an  add  of  sulphur  intermediate 
between  sulphurous  and  sulphuric,  composed  of 
1  atom  of  hjposulphurous  acid  and  1  of  sul- 
phurous acid  ;  (24  +  32  »  56)  or  of  2  atoms  of 
sulphur  and  3  of  oxygen :  this  is  appropriately 
called  the  hyposulphuric  acid.  The  terms 
Htsqui  and  hi  dire  sometimes  used  to  designate 
intermediate  and  double  compounds  of  acids, 
or  other  bodies  with  bases:  thus,  we  have 
three  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  with  ammonia, 
in  which  1  proportional  or  atom  of  ammonia , 
is  rcspectivMy  combined  with  1,  1^,  and  2  of  of  a  proposition  which  asserts  the  agreement  of 
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utterly  impoesible,  by  any  a  priori  reasoninj,^ 
to  determine  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
chemical  combination:  useless  elements  pm- 
duoe  useful  compounds,  and  useless  compounds 
yield  useful  elements. 

Another  important  and  cnrioos  oonsequenoe 
of  chemical  action  is  change  of  colour :  the 
rentable  blues  are  generally  reddened  br 
acids,  and  rendered  green  by  alkalis ;  the  alkalu 
render  many  of  the  reds  purple ;  and  of  th« 

Jrellows,   brown:    chlorine   destroys  most  co* 
ours ;  so  does  the  joint  action  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture  (bleaching,  &c.). 

Aflrmatlon  (Lat  affiimatio).  In  English 
Law,  a  solemn  declaration  made,  in  cases  au- 
thorised by  law,  by  persons  statutably  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  oaths.  This  relief 
early  granted  to  Quakers  and  members  of  9omA 
other  persuasions,  was  extended  by  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act>  1864,  to  all  persons  baring 
conscientious  objections.  A  false  declaration 
or  affirmation  is  punishable  aa  perjury. 

In  Logic,  denotes  the  qualitv 


carbonic  acid,  and  these  we  call  the  carbonate, 
sesquicarbonate,  and  bicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
For  a  table  of  the  equiyalent  numbers  of  the 
simple  substances,  see  EQUZTAUUfrs. 

Change  of  form  and  change  of  properties  are 
the  common  consequences  of  chemical  affinity. 
We  obser^'e,  1.  Solids  forming  liquids  (ice  and 
salt).  2.  Solids  forming  gases  (explosion  of 
|[nnpowder).  3.  A  solid  and  a  liquid  produce 
ing  a  solid  (lime  and  water).  4.  A  solid  and 
a  liquid  producing  a  liquid  (all  common  cases 
of  solution;  as  of  salt  and  sugar  in  water). 
6.  Liquids  producing  solids  (solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa  mixed  with  muriatei  of 
lime).  6.  Liiquids  producing  gases  (alcohol 
and  nitric  acid).  7.  Gases  producing  solids 
(ammonia  and  muriatic  acid).  8.  Gases  pro- 
ducing liquids  (chlorine  and  oleflant  gas). 

The  density  of  bodies  is  also  materially 
affected  by  chemical  combination  ;  the  density 
of  a  compound  is  very  rarely  the  mean  of  its 
components,  but  generally  increased:  thus, 
almost  all  gaseous  compounds  occupy  less  bulk 
than  their  elementary  gases  in  a  separate 
state;  there  are,  however,  cases  in  which  1 
▼olume  of  one  gas,  combined  with  1  volume  of 
another,  produce  exactly  2  rolumes  of  a  com- 
pound gas,  the  density  of  which  is,  of  course, 


the  predicate  with  the  subject. 
AMrmmXkw^  Quantity.    [PosrrrvB  Qukx- 

TrrY.] 
AOrmatlTe   Blgiiff  or   Womitkwe    alfiL 

The  sign  of  addition,  marked  + ,  meaning  pins, 
or  more.  Dr.  Hutton  obeerrefl,  that  the  early 
writers  on  algebra  used  the  word  plus  in  Latin, 
or  piu  in  It^an,  for  addition,  and  afterwards 
the  initial  p  only  as  a  contraction,  as  thej 
used  minus  or  meno^  or  the  initial  m  only,  for 
subtraction;  and  thus  their  operations  were 
denoted  in  Italjr  by  Lucas  de  Buigo,  Tartalea, 
and  Caidan,  wmle  the  signs  +  and— were  em* 
ployed  much  about  the  same  time  in  Germany 
by  Stifelins,  Scheubelius,  and  others,  to  denote 
the  same  operations. 

AMk»  In  Grammar,  a  syllable  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  dass  of  words,  determining  their 
meaning.  Thus,  a  dass  of  adverbs  in  English 
is  determined  by  the  affix  ly\  strongly,  weakly, 
&c.  A  prefix  is  a  syllable  so  attachc^i  at  the 
b^linning. 

AJI^OBt^e  (Fr.  affronter,  to  face).  In 
Heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  animals  placed  to 
face  each  other. 

iLfHuieeaados  (Span.).  In  Modem  Histonr, 
a  denomination  given  in  Spain  to  the  party  which 
attached  itself  to  the  cause  of  the  French,  or  of 


the  mean  of  that  of  its  components ;  and  the  intrusive  king  Joseph,  during  the  war  of 
again,  in  the  combinations  of  some  of  the  independence^l808  — 1814. 
metals  with  each  other,  and  with  sulphur,  the 
density  of  the  compound  is  below  the  mean  of 
its  elements.  Tlien  certain  liquids  are  mixed, 
great  and  immediate  increase  of  density 
ensues,  and  mueh  heat  is  evolved  (sulphuric 
acid  and  water).  Change  of  form  and  of 
density  are  often  attended  bv  remarkable 
changes  in  other  qualities:  thus,  tasteless 
bodies  produce  active  compounds  (oil  of  vitriol 
is  composed  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  water), 
and  active  substances  produce  inert  compounds 
(sulphuric  acid  and  oaustie  potash  produce  the 
nert  salt,  sulphate  of  potash) ;  so  that  it  is 
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The  continent  of  Africa  is  shont 
6300  miles  in  length  from  north  to  soutl>,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  extreme  breadth  from  east  to 
west ;  but  its  shape  is  triangular,  and  its  area 
does  not  exceed  twelve  millions  of  square  miles,  j 
The  total  length  of  ito  coast  line  is  less  than 
15,000  milea,  showing  an  amount  of  deriation 
from  a  straight  line,  and  a  smallnf'ss  of  indenta- 
tion,  extremely  remarkable.  It  has  few  navigable 
rivcre^  and  the  interior  is  thereforp  reached 
with  diffic  Ity.  The  mouths  of  its  rivers  m 
all  swampy,  and  extremely  subject  to  malaria. 
Its  lakes  arc  numerous  ana  perhaps  occastonaUf 
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eoDoedad,  but  gAoendly  more  loige  ponds  with 
DO  defined  mAi^n.  Its  deserts  are  Iftrge  and 
for  the  nuMt  part  are  without  water  courses. 
Jo  manj  important  respects,  the  interior  of 
Ai'rica  is  totally  unlike  the  interior  of  £urope  ' 
or  Asia,  or  either  of  the  two  Americas.  It 
b'Pai^  B  kind  of  analogy  to  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tnliA.  bat  there  are  points  of  essential  differ- 


eooe. 


Till  within  the  present  centuiy,  the  interior 
of  Africa  was  rery  imperfectly  known  to  the 
idubitants  of  Enrope,  although  ita  northern 
part  kas  been  trarersed  from  time  immemorial 
by  Arabs. 

As  now  known,  the  northernmost  part  of  this 
coQtisent,  consisting  of  the  Atlas  mountains, 
i&jre  properly  belongs  to  the  European  land. 
Ibf  rest  between  the  Atlss  chain  and  the 
^]n.ito^  coadsts  of  the  Qbbat  Sahara  [which 
if^\  terminated  eastwards  by  the  Nile  and 
A-rssinis,  which  is  «  mountain  country.  The 
eoutbem  portions  are  for  the  most  part  Tast 
tiaots  of  nearly  level  land,  enclosed  by  coast 
rjn2«s  and  watered  by  riTers  which  carry  little 
wii*>  r  into  the  sea.  The  coast  range  is  a  wide 
Ltble  land,  on  whidi  are  lakes  at  nigh  levels. 
An  extensiTe  desert  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
fiouth4*m  district  within  the  table  land  for  a 
cocAderable  distance,  but  it  is  only  barren 
during  the  dry  season. 

Africa  abounds  with  large  quadrupeds,  and 
is  chiefly  peopled  by  various  tnbes  of  black  or 
^jiaarr-d  men.  These  for  the  most  part  are  low 
in  the  scale  of  intellect^  especially  when  inha- 
biting the  low  swamps  and  unhealthy  lands  of 
i^  coafit  The  vegetation  is  peculiarly  inter- 
estiug. 

Africa  contains  lauch  mineral  wealth.  Gold 
hi5  been  found  mbnndantl^  in  the  coast  range 
(>D  the  west  side,  snd  exists  also  on  the  east. 
C<'|-per  also  abounds,  and  has  been  worked  in 
th-  mountains  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  in  the  coast 
nr.2e  on  the  west  coast  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  elsewhere  on  the  south  coast;  and 
also  on  the  easit  coast  in  various  places  iron 
vodd  seem  to  abound. 

The  gmter  part  of  the  Airican  coast  being 
vithin  the  tropics,  and  the  rivers  and  streams 
for  the  most  part  choked  before  entering  the 
^i,  the  climate  of  the  coast  is  generally  very 
oa  healthy.  Fevers  and  miasma  also  abound 
i^  Qsoy  parts  of  the  interior  that  have  been 
^Mted.  The  country  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Heme  is  generally  healthy. 

Lake  ^steTns, — The  lake  systems  of  Africa 
vt  ttndij  connected  with  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  and  are  of  great  importance 
to  a  right  understanding  of  its  physical  geo- 
Knphy.  They  are  of  two  classes: — those  of 
tbe  one  occupying  depressions  in  the  steps  of 
tible  land,  which  surround  the  whole  of  the 
eontineat  south  of  the  equator,  and  those  of  the 
<)fW  fonning  mere  pools  or  e]q)ansions  of  the 
nrtn  in  the  oentxal  districts. 

Of  the  fonner  the  lake  Tanganyika  is  an 
'impls  oceupjing  a  depressicm  of  a  thousand 
^  in  a  plateaa  of  three  thousand  feet  and 
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receiving  the  drainage  of  a  large  area.  It  is 
about  500  miles  from  the  coast.  A  little  to  the 
north,  but  nearer  to  the  coast,  is  the  great  lake 
Nyansa,  at  a  higher  level,  and  running  north- 
wards towards  the  equator,  connecting  with 
the  Nile.  South  of  this,  at  pome  distance,  but 
probably  part  of  the  same  chain,  is  the  lake 
Shire,  partiallv  explored  by  Dr.  Liringstone. 
All  these,  ana  probably  many  other  lakes  on 
the  east  side  of  Africa,  occupy  similar  depres- 
sions in  the  great  plateau,  and  are  more  or  less 
parts  of  one  system. 

The  lakes  on  the  western  side  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa  near  the  equator  are  in  the 
lower  lands,  and  consist  of  expansions  of  rivers 
or  of  pools  enlarged  bv  annual  or  occasional 
rains.  Such  are  lake  Tchad,  lake  Ngami,  and 
the  Bahr-el-Ckzul,  an  occasional  expansion  of 
the  Nile  recently  explored  by  Consul  retherick. 
There  are  probably  others  in  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi.   . 

Mountain  Chains. — Contrary  to  the  opinion 
long  entertained,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  mountain  systems  of  Africa  at 
all  resemble  those  of  Asia,  Europe  and  America. 
Except  the  Ghreat  Atlas,  a  chain  which  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  great  mountain  axis  of 
the  Old  World,  branching  off  on  the  south  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  there  is  no  transverse 
chain  in  Africa,  unless  the  reports  and  state- 
ments made  by  M.  du  Chaillu,  on  the  west  coast, 
possess  more  value  than  the  evidence  warrants 
us  in  supposing.  On  the  east  side  indeed,  in 
and  near  Abyssinia,  is  a  very  loftv  mountain 
district  extending  from  near  the  equator 
towards  the  north,  but  this  seems  rather  the 
termination  westwards  of  the  great  Asiatic 
high  lands  than  part  of  a  separate  axis.  All 
the  rest  of  the  African  high  lands  appear  to 
be  rather  plateaux  than  chains :  African  land 
therefore  consists  of  a  triangular  plain  of  low 
elevation  surrounded  and  enclosed  by  high 
table  land  rising  at  intervals  into  mountains. 

Bivers. —  In  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  mountain  chain  and  table  land 
of  Africa,  and  in  connection  with  its  lakes,  the 
river  systems  are  few  in  number,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Nile,  and  perhaps  the  Orange 
river,  have  little  resemblance,  in  the  mode  of 
their  passine  through  and  collecting  the  drain- 
age of  the  land,  to  the  streams  of  most  othnr 
countries.  The  Nile  probably  drains  only  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Africa ;  fbr  although 
some  of  its  affluents  take  their  rise  south  of  the 
equator,  these  probably  connect  themselves 
with  the  great  chain  of  lakes  of  which  the 
Nyanza  is  the  largest.  Some  of  the  actual 
sources  of  the  Nile  near  the  equator  have  lately 
been  traced  by  Capt.  Speke,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  decided  whether  or  not  there  is  an  im- 
portant branch  coming  in  from  the  west  Of 
the  other  rivers  of  Africa,  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Niger  or  Quorra  are  the  largest  and  most 
important  The  Orange  and  uie  Ogobai  are 
also  of  considerable  interest  The  latter  is 
supposed  by  M.  du  Chaillu  to  take  its  rise  in 
the  &r  interior  of  the  continent 
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The  Nile  is  one  of  the  principal  riven  of  the 
world,  both  in  the  direct  length  of  its  course, 
which  is  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  and 
in  the  vast  area  it  drains,  which  is  estimated 
at  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  square  miles, 
and  may  be  much  larger.  Belonging  to  the 
Mediterranean  system  of  drainage,  it  penetrates 
Africa  south  of  the  equator;  and  no  other 
stream  of  any  kind  carrying  off  water  from  the 
eaHtern  half  of  Africa  in  north  latitude  can  be 
even  named.  The  Quorra  or  Niger  is  perhaps 
little  inferior  either  in  drainage  area  or  in 
length  of  course  to  the  Nile,  though  much  less 
known.  It  drains  the  western  part  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator,  but  south  of  the  desert. 

The  Zambesi,  whose  course  has  been  clearly 
indicated  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  is,  however,  yet 
more  remarkable.  Rising  near  the  table  land 
of  the  west  coast  near  Loanda,  about  12^  south 
of  the  equator,  and  fed  by  numerous  streams 
draining  (if  the  term  can  be  properly  applied 
in  this  case)  a  vast  irregular  oval  area,  part  of 
the  central  plateau  of  Africa,  this  remarkable 
stream  continues  its  course  sometimes  smooth, 
wide  and  deep,  sometimes  broken  by  waterfalls 
of  great  beauty,  sometimes  breaking  up  into  a 
multitude  of  streamlets;  and  at  length  the 
whole  body  of  water,  after  coursing  for  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  in  the  interior,  is  almost 
lost,  or  at  least  has  only  an  obstructed  and  dan- 
gerous channel  to  the  sea  on  the  sonth-east 
coast,  oozing  through  a  wide  indentation  of  the 
table  land  without  dignity  or  grandeur.  Close 
to  the  coast  it  receives  a  lai^  tributary,  con- 
nected with  the  great  chain  of  lakes  on  the  pla- 
teau parallel  to  the  east  coast 

The  rivers  of  Africa  thus  afford  matter  for 
study  not  less  interesting  and  exceptional  than 
the  Jakes  and  mountains.  Everything  in  this 
continent  is  indeed  unlike  the  corresponding 
phenomena  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
the  interior  more  resembles  a  depressed  basin 
than  a  range  of  land  brought  up  by  a  mountain 
axis.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  con- 
dition of  Australia  presents  some  analogy,  but 
the  differences  are  marked  and  characteristic. 

Africa  is  almost  without  evidences  of  volcanic 
action,  except  on  the  north-east  coast  in  the 
lofty  mountains  near  Abyssinia. 

Aft.  A  relative  term  used  on  board  ship  to 
signify  position  behind  or  near  the  stem. 

Ailer-Aamp.  This  is  chiefly  carbonic  acid 
gas.  It  is  the  invariable  product  of  com- 
bustion of  coal,  fat,  gas,  &;c.,  but  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  is  so  rapidly  diffused  into, 
and  diluted  by,  the  air,  toat  ita  suffocating 
action  on  the  system  does  not  obtain.  In  cou 
mines,  however,  it  is  produced  during  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
of  the  mine,  and  then  generally  contains  car- 
bonic oxide,  thus  forming  with  the  residual 
nitrogen  an  atmosphere  in  which  animal  life 
cannot  possibly  be  sustained. 

JLilemiASb*  In  Agriculture,  grass  which 
is  mown  after  the  first  crop  of  hay  has  been 
taken  away,  instead  of  being  eaten  off  by  stock. 
A  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks 
38 
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and  Persiane,  fpren  to  varioiia  ollloen,  as  th« 

aga  of  the  janissaries,  &c.  It  ia  also  a  com- 
mon epithet  of  respect  in  addresdDg  a  distin- 
guished person. 

JLcAlnBAtollt6  (Gr.  ByaXfia,  an  imagr,  and 
A(0or,  stone).  An  altered  day  or  clay-sbtc, 
which  is  carved  into  images,  &c.,  by  the 
Chinese.  It  occurs  massive,  of  vanous  Bha<ie« 
of  greenish-grey,  passing  into  yellowish -grey 
and  yellowish -brown,  &c. ;  translucent ;  fet  Is 
rather  greasy,  is  sectile,  and  yields  to  the  nail. 
It  is  found  in  Cornwall  at  the  Itest<Rinel  Iron 
Mines,  of  a  pale  flesh  colour ;  at  Glyder  Bach, 
in  Caernarvonshire;  Lugganure  Mines,  Co. 
Wicklow ;  also  in  China,  Saxony,  TFaasylvaaia, 
Norway,  &c. 

Acaauu  The  name  of  a  lizard,  emplojrd 
by  Cuvier  to  designate  the  first  section  of  the 
Iguanian  sauria,  or  Agandda ;  which  section  is 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  palatal  teeth. 
The  Agamoid  lizards  include  several  genen, 
which  are  numerous  in  species,  and  they  are 
distributed  over  the  warmer  parts  of  Americii, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

Afffunoiui  (Gr.  irfoftas),  A  term  8iibstitut<>d 
by  some  writers  for  ciyptogamic,  because  such 
plants  were  supposed  to  have  no  organs  an- 
alogous to  sexes :  it  is,  however,  usually  limited 
to  such  groups  as  Confervtt,  lichens,  and  Fnn^n. 

Acap«  (Gr.  &7«bn},  love).  Love  feasts,  in  me 
among  the  primitive  Chnstions.  After  the 
celebration  of  the  communion,  the  oblatioiifl 
which  had  been  made  in  the  temple,  consisting 
of  meat  and  bread  which  the  ricA  had  brought 
from  their  houses,  were  consumed  at  a  common 
feast.  There  is  some  dispute  whether  in  tho 
apostolic  times  this  feast  did  not  take  plae<> 
before  the  communion,  in  more  exact  acoordaTu^ 
with  the  circumstances  attending  tlie  institution 
of  the  sacrament  The  agapss  txt  feasts  io 
churches  were  prohibited  by  the  Council  of 
Laodioea,  ▲  d.  861,  and  the  third  of  Carthage, 
A.i>.  397. 

Acmpetae  (Gr.  ieftanrris^  beloved),  Amonp: 
the  early  Christians,  women  imder  vows  of 
virginity  who  undertook  to  attend  on  and  serve 
the  clergy.  The  practice  was  condemned  by 
St.  Cyprian  as  well  as  by  the  acta  of  several 
councils. 

Affayliito.    fTuBQUoiSB.] 

JLfarlo  (Gr.  *yiyar^r).  A  genus  of  Fungi 
comprehending  many  hundred  species,  among 
which  are,  A.  campetiriSf  the  common  mnsb- 
room,  and  some  others,  which  are  delicate 
articles  of  food ;  A.  mttscariua  and  others 
that  are  dangerous  poisons ;  many  of  the  dis- 
gusting deliquescent  fringi  called  toad-stools; 
and  numerous  beautiful  liUle  ^hemeral  species, 
which  appear  to  be  harmless.  A.  oi^arius  is 
remarkable  for  being  phosphorescent.  These 
plants  uniformly  grow  in  aecaying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  among  which  their  stem,  or 
spawn,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  ramies.  After 
the  spawn  has  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  it 
ceases  to  branch,  collects  into  parcels,  an^ 
generates  from  those  parcels  the  fruotification, 
which  force*  its  way  into  the  lig^t  under  th« 
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form  of  tb«  agtrie.    Thn  cap  k  tii«  part  where 
the  spans  or  seeds  fat  Yvpiodueing  the  species 
ftfe  gfnerated ;  ther  ara  formed  within  the  | 
plat«s  or  gills  that  he  on  the  under  side  of  the  i 
eap,  and  are  little  Tarionsly  colonred  lonnd  | 
bodies  iHiich,  wh«i  they  are  collected  in  great 
qoantides  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  have  the 
app>3araace  of  exceedingly  fine  dnst     *  Faiiy 
rinfpi'  ar»  caused  by  the  underground  stems  of 
B^rie^  which  branch  from  a  common  centre, 
ud  only  pBotrade  their  firnctiflcation  at  the  cir- 

Acarle  ltlB«r«l«  A  soft  and  friable  kind 
o(  Marly  pare  native  carbonate  of  Ume,  found 
ID  thp  clefts  of  calcareons  vocksy  in  limestone 
caTcn%  and  at  the  bottom  of  certain  lakes, 
tli«  vatMs  of  which  are  charged  with  lime. 

AcMtotos,  Asmstrte*  Afasirloa  (Gr.  k, 
pnV^  TorHIp,  a  stomatk ;  stomechUss).  A 
tenn  whidi  has  been  applied  to  certain  animal- 
cales^  on  the  entmeous  supposition  that  they 
v«i«  deToid  of  internal  digestive  cavities. 
[PoLTCiASTRicB.]  The  term  is  still  applied  to  a 
frmiljofMedusB. 

Affute  (Gr.  ix^^*^)<  A  siliceous  mineral  of 
irhicb  the  base  generally  appears  to  be  chalce- 
dony ;  bat  eamelian,  jasper,  amethyst,  and  other 
^ted  minerala,  often  enter  into  its  composition, 
Oving  to  its  hardness,  which  makes  it  take  a 
fia«  polish,  the  Tariety  of  its  colours,  and  the 
Iwaatifol  manner  in  whidi  these  are  mixed  and 
airaDgpd,  the  Agate  is  much  used  for  making 
onazneutB.  Most  of  the  Agates  of  commerce 
m  brought  in  a  polished  state  from  Oberstein, 
u  Saxony,  but  they  are  also  found  in  Scotland 
(Scotch  PdbisX  Siberia,  Aralna  (Mocha 
^Ki),  India,  Surinam,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  form  of  rounded  nodules  and 
b«Uov  geodes  embedded  in  trap  rocks  and 
Krpentine;  The  rarioDS  kinds  oi  Agate,  For^ 
tikation  Affmie,  Sibbon  Agate^  Moss  Agate, 
Bnceiated  Agate,  &c  are  described  under  their 
respectiTe  names.  The  name  is  said  to  be 
dmTed  from  that  of  the  Achates,  a  river  in 
Sicily. 

AcaibodsniBon  (Or.  icy^oHaifUMr),  The 
good  Qenins  or  spirit,  originally,  perhaps,  only 
an  epithet  of  Zens.  (Pausaniaa,  viiL  36,  3.) 
[Djokw.] 

AgstiistMi  (Gr.  irfMrns,  goodness).  A 
psna  of  the  &mUy  of  Gentians,  the  dried 
steou  of  a  species  of  which,  A,  Ckiragia,  the 
duretta,  a  native  of  Northern  India,  fiirnish  a 
^  pure  bitter,  very  similar  to  gentian,  and 
uedmedidnaDy. 

Acavs  (Gr.  ityau^Sf  admirable).  A  genus  of 
pbnts  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  America, 
tumbling  aloes  in  theur  mode  of  growth  and 
P^^eaX  appearance,  but  differing  in  having  an 
i^erior  oyary,  and  in  their  sensible  properties. 
^  best  known  species  is  Agave  americana, 
aOed  the  American  aloe,  which  has  been 
°*^tta!tted  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
*^  it  assists,  with  Opuntia  w/garis,  the 
pilartto^  and  date  palms,  to  give  a  tropical  air 
to  KsMpMn  sceneij.  It  is  many  years  prenar- 
^  ths  mstHriab  for  its  gigmtie  pyramia  of 
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flowers,  and  is  so  exhausted  by  the  effort  that 
it  quickly  afterwards  perishes.  A  sweet  sap 
flows  f]X)m  its  inward  stem,  and  upon  fermenta- 
tion becomes  an  intoxicating  beverage,  yielding 
by  distillation  a  powerful  ardent  spirit.  Hemp 
of  considerable  strength  is  manufactured  from 
its  leaves.  The  genus  Agave  is  the  type  of  one 
of  the  subdivisions  of  amaiyllidaceous  plants. 

Af<e  (Fr.  Age),  Means  generally  a  definite 
period  or  length  of  time.  For  the  origin  and 
history  of  this  word,  see  Max  Miiller,  Lec^ 
iures  on  the  Science  of  Languaget  First  Series, 
p.  279,  (1861). 

Aoa.  As  applied  to  man,  age  may  either 
mean  the  whole  of  his  life,  or  a  portion  of  it. 
It  is  usual  to  £vide  the  whole  penod  of  human 
Ufeivto  fosr  parts  or  ages.  The  first,  or  infancy, 
extending  to  the  fourteenth  year ;  the  next,  or 
youth,  from  the  fourteenth  to  about  the  twenty- 
fifth;  manhood,  fcam  the  twenty-fifth  to  the 
fiftieth  or  sixtieth ;  and  the  last,  or  old  age, 
filling  up  the  remainder.  Ovid  ingeniously 
compares  these  four  ages  to  the  four  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  —  Meiamorph.  xv.  200. 
These  divisions  are,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
arbitrary ;  and  very  frequently  they  have  been 
extended  to  six,  the  first  being  divided  into 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  last  into  old  age 
and  extreme  old  age.  Sometimes,  also,  the  life 
of  man  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  seven 
ages,  the  leading  characteristics  of  which  have 
been  most  admirablv  depicted  by  Shakespeare, 
As  gou  like  it.  Act  11  scene  7. 

For  a  scientific  discussion  of  this  subject,  see 

MOBTALITT. 

AoB.  In  Chronology  and  History,  age  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  a  century, 
and  sometimes  also  with  a  generation.  Writers 
differ  in  respect  to  the  period  included  under 
what  is  called  the  middle  ages ;  but  they  are 
commonly  understood  to  begin  with  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  to  extend  to  the  fifteenth 
or  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuzy. 
The  lera  of  the  invention  of  printing  may 
periiaps  be  most  fitly  assigned  as  their  ter- 
mination. The  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish the  middle  ages  from  more  modem  timei 
are  examined  by  Dr.  Arnold,  Introductory 
Letters  on  Modem  History,  p.  93,  &c. 

Aoa.  In  Law,  is  the  period  at  which  in- 
dividuals are  qualified  to  undertake  certain 
duties  and  offices.  By  tiie  common  law  of 
England,  a  man  at  fourteen  is  at  the  age  of 
discretion,  and  may  then  appoint  guardians,  and 
marry  with  their  consent :  at  twenty-one  he  is 
of  fuU  age,  and  may,  consequently,  exercise  any 
dvil  privilege  to  which  he  may  otherwise  be 
entitled,  that  is,  he  may  elect  or  be  elected 
to  parliament,  be*  appointed  a  judge,  alienate 
lands,  make  valid  contracts  (not  voidable^  as 
those  of  infants  are  in  general),  &c  But  no 
person  can  be  admitted  in  England  to  deacon's 
orders  till  he  be  twenty-three  years  of  age^ 
nor  to  priest's  till  he  be  twenfy-fonr.  At 
twelve  years  a  woman  may  many,  provided 
she  have  the  consent  of  herpcffents  or  guar- 
dians; and  at  twenty-one  ue  is  her  own* 
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luistTCM,  aod  Dmy  dinpofe  of  henelf  and  h«r 
estates. 

In&nts  under  sercn  years  are  held  by  the  law 
of  England  to  be  incapable  of  committing  felony. 
If  persons  alx>ve  that  age,  and  under  fourteen, 
commit  felony,  they  are  prima  facie  entitled  to 
an  acquittal ;  but  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and 
tlie  jury  that  the  accus<ed  was  doti  eapax,  or 
clearly  understood  the  nature  of  the  crime  he  was 
committing,  they  may  proceed  on  the  principle 
that  malitia  ai^pnid  <ttatern^  and  subject  the 
offender,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  has  been  repeatedly 
done,  to  the  extremest  •  penalty  of  the  law. 
Persons  above  fourteen  are  treated  in  this 
respect  as  if  they  had  arrived  at  full  age. 
(Biacksione,  book  iv.  cup.  2.) 

At  Rome,  the  consular  agf^  or  the  age  at 
which  a  person  became  capable  of  holding  the 
consular  dignity,  was  fixed  at  forty-three,  though 
in  extraordinary  cases  this  rule  might  be  set 
aside.  In  France,  a  roan  is  not  allowed  to 
exercise  the  elective  franchise  trll  he  be  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  in  some  of  the  American  states 
judges  are  obliged  to  retire  when  they  have 
attained  to  a  certain  age,  which  is  sometimes 
as  early  as  sixty.  The  same  age  (sixty)  is 
fixed  by  the  English  superannuation  law  of 
1857  as  that  at  which  public  servants  may  be 
permitted  to  retire  on  pension.  According  to 
Aristotle,  thirty- five  is  the  age  at  which  the 
human  body  attains  its  perfection ;  forty-nine 
that  for  the  mind— a  notion  which  seems 
connected  with  the  mystical  properties  of 
the  number  seven,  the  multiples  of  which  form 
most  of  the  received  epochs  in  the  age  of  man. 

AoB.  In  Literature,  age  is  a  period  usually 
bearing  the  name  of  some  powerful  sovereign, 
or  other  prominent  person,  who  fiourished 
during  that  period.  Of  these  ages,  the  most 
memorable  are  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Augustan 
age,  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  &c. 

AoB.  In  Mythology,  age  means  one  of 
several  periods  through  which  the  poets 
supposed  the  world  to  have  passed.  In  Hesiod 
the  Golden,  Silver,  and  Brazen  Ages  are 
followed  by  the  Heroic,  after  which  comes  the 
Age  of  Iron,  which  still  continues.  (Grote, 
jS^tory  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  ch.  2.) 

Agenda  (Lat  things  to  he  done).  Small 
books  are  now  published  under  this  title,  in 
which  may  be  set  down  under  their  proper 
heads  the  things  to  be  daily  attended  to. 

AoiKDA.  In  Divinity,  articles  of  moral 
practice,  in  opposition  to  crcdenda,  articles  of 
nith.  Also,  the  ritual  of  a  church,  and  the 
books  containing  it. 

AffMit  (Lat.  agens).  In  Law,  is  a  person 
authorised  to  do  some  act  or  acts  in  the  name 
of  another,  who  is  called  his  principal.  An 
agent  may,  in  general,  bo  appointed  by  bare 
words,  or  his  appointment  will  be  inferred  from 
circumstances;  but  for  some  purposes  specified 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  his  appointment,  must 
be  in  writing.  The  agent  of  a  corporation  must, 
in  general,  be  appointed  by  deed.  If  an  agent 
has  engaged  to  perform  certain  duties  for  a 
ixmrideratioD,  the  peiformaooe  may  be  enforced 
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in  law.  Bat  against  an  nnremunented  sgent, 
the  principal  can  only  recover  damages  for 
misconduct  in  the  p^ormanoe,  and  cannot 
compel  him  to  procMd.  With  respect  to  the 
dealings  of  third  parties  with  an  agent,  some 
general  rules  of  law  are,  that  the  extent  of  an 
agent's  authority  is,  as  between  his  principal 
and  third  parties,  to  be  measured  by  the  extent 
of  his  usual  employment ;  that  the  representa- 
tion of  an  a^ent  about  the  subject-matter  of  a 
contract  which  he  is  negotiating  for  his 
principal  will,  if  made  during  the  course  of  the 
negotiation,  bind  the  latter ;  that  payment  to 
an  agent^  in  the  course  of  hia  employment,  ifl 
payment  to  the  principal;  that  the  principal 
IS,  under  many  circumstances,  responsible  in 
civil  actions  for  the  negligence  or  frand  of  hia 
agent,  but  not  criminiuly  liable  for  hii  acts, 
unless  done  under  an  express  command. 

AoBMT.  In  Diplomacy,  a  general  name, 
coinprising  several  ranks: — as,  1.  Ambassador 
2.  Envoys  extraordinary  and  Ministem  pleni- 
potentiary. 3.  Ministers  resident.  4.  Cbagea 
d'affaires.  6.  Secretaries  of  legation,  &c. 
In  common  language,  however,  the  highest  officer 
employed  by  one  power  at  the  court  of  another 
is  usually  tenned  the  agent  of  that  power  at 
the  court  in  question.     [Difi>oicact.] 

Afferatom  (Gr.  &74paror).  The  name  of 
this  genus  of  Compogittf,  which  is  adopted  by 
the  modems  from  Diosoorides,  was,  it  is  sup- 
posed, applied  by  him  to  plants  such  as  we  now 
designate  'everlastings.'  The  modem  genw 
contains  but  few  species,  one  or  two  of  which 
ara  cultivated  for  ornament,  but  none  hare  any 
useful  properties.  Some  of  the  j^nts  once 
includea  in  Ageratum  are  now  referred  to  Ev- 
patorium,  Stevia,  CotUstina,  Piqurria,  and 
others.  Piqueria  trinervia,  formerly  called^. 
febrifugum,  a  Mexican  herbaceous  plant  with 
white  flowers,  is  used  in  Mexico  as  a  remedy 
in  intermittent  fevers. 

AggluUMuam  &aBiroMr«B-  In  Grammar, 
a  term  applied  to  the  Turanian  &mily  of 
languages,  to  express  the  character  of  thei? 
formation.  In  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  IsQ- 
guages  conjugation  and  declension  are  the 
result  of  gluing  on  pronouns  to  verbs  and 
nouns ;  but  in  them  these  terminations  hare 
coalesced  so  as  to  form  practically  a  single 
word,  and  have,  therefore,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  lost  their  original  and  independent 
foive.  In  the  Turanian  languages  the  declen- 
sion and  conjugation  can  stillbe  taken  to  piece^^i 
and  the  afiixes  are  felt  to  be  distinct  from  the 
roots  to  which  they  are  appended,  as  in  Mon- 
gol, Turkish,  ftc.  (Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language^  First  Series,  Lccf- 
vui.) 

Argregmte  Animals  This  term  is  apph^ 
to  those  animals  which  are  collected  together  m 
a  common  enveloping  organised  substance  con- 
taining numerous  compartments,  from  each  of 
which  a  distinct  occupant  sends  forth  a  circle 
of  or^ns  to  collect  food,  which,  after  assimila- 
tion, IS  carried  by  a  common  and  oontinnons 
system  of  TeaseLi  for  the  support  and  eulaig^ 
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mat  of  tht  eommon  dwelling.  Examples  of 
aMinulv  so  associated  or  aggregated  oocor  in 
tk^"  cLias  Polypi,  where  thej  form  most  of  the 
oniprs;  also  in  the  class  Acalephse,  forming 
the  Poljtoma;  and  in  the  Acephalous  Mollusca, 
forming  the  genera  Botrylloa,  Pyrosoma,  and 
Polvclinnm. 

Acgif  tsd  (Lat.  adgregatns,  associated 
r%(h X.  In  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  a  mineral  or 
rook  is  said  to  be  aggregated,  when  the  several 
component  parts  only  adhere  to  each  other  to 
^uch  a  degree  as  to  be  separable  by  mechanical 
meana.  Thua,  in  the  case  of  granite,  which  is 
an  aggregated  rock,  the  Quartz,  Felspar,  and 
Mica,  of  which  it  is  composed,  may  be  sepa- 
rated meeham'cally. 

iumfliiil  eiaadfl*  Those  secreting 
Cleans  in  which  a  nnmber  of  compound  resi- 
des or  acim  are  arranged  in  groups,  forming 
iobnles.  [Cokoixxhbratb.]  Such  are  the  so- 
called  miieo«x8  glands  of  the  mouth,  trachea, 
u)d  Tagina;  the  tonsils,  saliyary,  pancreatic, 
and  mammary  glands;  the  lachrymal  and 
Brannian  glands;  CJowpet^s  glands;  and  the 
pnwfate  gland. 

AffJUa  (Lat  agilis,  wri/t).  A  family  of 
Bodents  in  the  system  of  Illiger,  including 
feqairrels  and  dormice. 

Agio  (ItaL  aggio).  A  mercantile  term,  de- 
Di^ting  the  percentage  difference  existing  be- 
tvfeo  the  values  of  the  current  and  standard 
moneys  of  any  place.  Also,  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium which  is  given,  when  a  person  having 
a  cbira  which  can  only  be  legally  demanded 
in  one  metal»  chooses  to  be  paid  in  another. 
ThcH,  in  countries  where  silver  is  the  only 
legial  standard,  a  large  payment  in  silver  is 
M  iooonvenient,  that  the  receiver  will  often 
par  «  small  premium  fbr  the  convenience  of 
npceifing  gold:  this  premium  constitutes  the 
agio  on  gold. 

^rtirtuciTi  A  term  employed  to  designate 
the  iort  of  mancenvres  by  which  speculators  in 
the  public  fimds  contrive,  by  disseminating 
falM  rumours,  or  otherwise,  to  lower  or  enhance 
their  price.  It  is  sometimes  also,  though  less 
rammoaly,  applied  to  the  machinations  of 
thoee  w1k>  enaeavour,  by  similar  artifices,  to 
niw  or  depress  the  prices  of  commodities. 

Agta^jiiBAiidmiii  (Gr.  S7iof,  holy,  and 
nM*«^  I  show  bff  a  sign).  A  wooden  instru- 
ment used  in  Christian  churches  in  countries 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who  forbade 
the  nse  of  bells. 

Agtotmatot.  In  Law,  from  the  old  French 
vord,  agister,  which  signifies  a  licence  granted 
for  eattle,  viz.  to  be  harboured,  or,  in  legal 
phrase,  levant  and  couchanty  on  the  land.  A 
(ontnct  by  which  A's  cattle  are  taken  into 
B.'8  ground,  to  remain  there  at  a  stipulated 
*UB,  p«id  periodically.  Agistment  is  also  used 
for  the  profits  of  such  feeding.  The  *  Tithe  of 
•Abutment/  or  of  cattle  and  other  produce  of 
gns  lands,  demanded  by  the  Irish  cleigy,  was 
'Med,  in  1720,   by  the  landlords,  and  in 

^fiect  abolished  by  a  resolution  of  the  Irish 

h«me  of  commons   (1736).     Sy  the  act  of 
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union,  this  resolution  was  passed  into  law;  and 
thus  die  tithes  of  Ireland  nave,  in  effect,  been 
thrown  on  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  arable 
land  (Ed.  Rev.^  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Wakefield's  /r«- 
landj  vol.  ii) 

Agminate  Olanda  (Lat.  agmnn).  The 
glands  of  Peyer,  in  the  small  intestines,  where 
they  are  aggregated  in  groups,  are  so  called : 
these  groups  are  of  various  sizes,  and  usually 
of  on  oval  form. 

Agnate  (Lat  agnatus).  In  Boman  Law, 
agnates  are  those  who  descend  through  males 
from  a  common  ancestor;  in  opposition  to 
cognates,  i.e.  all  the  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  whether  through  moles  or  females. 
Thus,  in  Prance,  by  Salic  law,  the  hereditaiy 
crown  passes  by  right  of  agnation^  females 
being  excluded. 

Agneslte.  An  earthy  steatitic  minersl  found 
at  Huel  Coates,  near  St.  Agnes,  in  Cornwall. 
It  is  probably  an  impure  kind  of  bismuth- 
ochre. 

Agnoetae  (6r.  ^^Iw,  /  do  not  know).  In 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  sect  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, who  maintained  that  Christ,  in  His  human 
nature,  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  day  of  judgment.  An  earlier 
sect,  so  called,  questioned  the  omniscience  of 
God. 

Agnomen  (Lat.).  Besides  the  prenomen, 
nomen,  and  cognomen,  the  Eomans  sometimes 
had  a  fourth  name  (agnomen),  which  was  de- 
rived from  some  illustrious  action  or  remarkable 
event  Thus,  two  Scipios  had  the  name  Afri- 
canus  given  them,  on  account  of  their  victories 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  The  younger 
of  these  celebrated  generals  had  a  second  agno- 
men, viz.  ^milianus,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
L.  Paulus  .£milius,  and  adopted  into  the  family 
of  the  Scipios. 

Agnon.  A  name  applied  by  Fabricius  to  a 
genus  of  dragon-flies,  having  the  wings  erect 
when  at  rest,  the  eyes  distinct,  and  the  outer 
divisions  of  the  lip  bifid. 

Agnostns  (Gt.  Ayvwrros,  unknown\  A 
name  devised  to  express  the  obscure  nature  of 
a  genus  of  Trilobites  (fossil  CrustaceansX  to 
which  it  is  attached ;  the  genus  is  characterised 
by  the  semicircular  or  reniform  shape  of  the 
body,  which  in  all  other  Trilobites  is  ovate  or 
elliptical. 

Agnna  Sel  (Lat  Lamb  of  God).  1.  A 
prayer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which 
begins  with  the  words,  *  Agnus  Dei  qui  toUis 
peocata  mundi'  2.  Images'  of  wax,  impressed 
with  the  figure  of  the  Lamb,  consecrated  by 
the  pope,  and  distributed  to  the  faithful 

Agomphlana  (Gr.  ity6/i^tos,  toithout 
grinder-teeth).  A  term  applied  bj  Ehrenberg 
to  those  Rotifers  of  which  the  jaws  are  de- 
prived of  teeth. 

Agonalla  (Lat).  A  Roman  festival  cele- 
brated several  times  a  year,  in  honour  of  the 
guardian  deities  of  the  state. 

Agora  (Gr.  from  hrftipv,  I  gather).  The 
market  place  of  a  Gbeek  town,  which  was  gene- 
rally used  also  as  the  place  where  the  aesem- 
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blies  of  the  people  met.  It  answers  to  the 
LAtin  term  forum.     From  agora  is  derived 

Aronmomus  (Gr.  hrfopaofiiioi).  The  title 
of  an  Athenian  magistrate,  forming  one  of  a 
body  of  ten,  or,  as  some  say,  fifteen,  persons, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  markets, 
and  collect  the  customs  imposed  on  certain 
articles. 

Airnuiaa  &awB  (Lat  agrarise  leges,  from 
ager,  a  field).  Under  this  term  are  compre- 
hended the  enactments  which  were  carried,  or 
attempted  to  be  carried,  at  Rome  by  the  ple- 
beians and  their  partisans,  in  opposition  to  the 
patricians,  touching  the  distribution  made  of 
the  public  lands  accruing  to  the  state  by  con- 
quest These  were  leased  out  to  the  patricians 
by  the  state  at  a  moderate  or  nominal  rent^ 
while  the  plebeians  gained  nothing  by  them. 
The  object  of  the  agrarian  laws,  which  did  not 
interfere  with  private  freehold  property,  was 
to  obtain  for  the  plebeians  a  share  in  these 
lands,  to  restrict  the  quantity  occupied  by  in- 
dividuals, and  to  cause  a  real  rent  to  be  paid 
from  them  for  the  support  of  the  army.  The 
most  celebrated  movers  of  these  laws  were, 
Sp.  Cassius,  Licinius,  and  the  two  Gracchi. 
For  a  more  impartial  investigation  of  them 
than  can  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  (for 
Cicero,  from  his  aristocratic  partisanship,  has 
much  misrepresented  the  objects  of  these  re- 
formers, ana  the  character  of  the  laws  they 
sought  to  introduce,)  see  Niebuhz^s  Roman 
History^  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  On  the  Credibility 
of  Early  Roman  History.  In  consequence  of  the 
misrepresentations  here  referred  to,  the  term 
'Agrarian  law'  in  Politics  now  generally  serves 
to  denote  a  law  for  the  spoliation  of  indivi- 
duals, by  reducing  landed  property  in  private 
hands  to  a  fixed  amount 

Acreemaat  (Fr.  agr^ment).  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  between 
the  part«,  in  stvle  and  character,  so  that  they 
may  seem  to  belong  to  each  other. 

AoRSBMBNT.  In  Law,  that  which  is  con- 
sented to  by  two  or  more  parties.  Agreements 
are  divided  into  executed  and  executory.  By 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  2,  c.  3,  no  action 
ean  be  brought  to  charge  a  defendant  on  any 
agreement  upon  consideration  of  mairiage,  or  on 
any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  &c.,  or  any 
interest  therein,  or  any  agreement  not  to  be 
performed  within  one  year,  unless  such  agree- 
ment, or  some  memorandum  or  note  of  it,  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith,  or  some  other  person  by  him  there- 
unto lawfidly  authorised. 

The  remedy  whidi  law  affords  for  the  breach 
of  an  agreement  is  only  by  way  of  damages. 
But  eqmty  will  in  general  compel  the  specific 
performance  of  any  contract  or  agreement  for 
the  non-performance  or  breach  of  which  a  court 
of  law  could  have  awarded  damages.  The 
principal  exception  to  this  rule  is,  where  the 
agreement  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  breach 
ean  be  or  was  intended  to  be  compensated  by 
damages. 

Aciicvttaral  Oli«iiitotr7«    That  part  of 
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chemical  science  which  relates  especially  to 
agriculture.  It  more  particularly  demands  a 
Imowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  soil,  and  the  plant,  and  their  action 
upon  each  other  in  the  presence  of  moiature ; 
and  enables  the  &rmer  to  manure,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  renew 
impaired  soil,  and  improve  land  that  naturally 
is  unfertile,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
successful  and  economical  operations  on  farm 
produce  depend  also  to  a  large  extent  on 
chemical  pnnciples,  and  can  only  be  frilly  ap- 
preciated and  best  carried  out  l^  individuais 
possessing  some  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

Afrlonltoiml  Oeology.  To  the  agricul- 
turist geology  is  chiefly  valuable  as  tettching 
the  probable  resources  of  a  district  in  waX,  anb- 
soil,  and  mineral  manure.  So  far  as  relates  to 
Dbaiiono  and  Watkbtsupflt,  thej  will  be 
found  explained  in  those  articles. 

A  geological  map  explains  (by  referring  to 
the  index  of  colours)  the  kind  of  roek  that  may 
be  expected  to  underlie  any  particular  district 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  rock  near  the  sur- 
face may  diner  widely  from  the  soil,  ibr  the  fine 
particles  of  the  latter  may  have  been  conTeyed 
Dy  water  from  a  distance.  The  map  therefore 
teaches  what  the  soil  conceals,  and  may  lead  to 
important  practical  results.  Thus,  if  a  geolo- 
gical map  should  indicate  the  probability  of 
limestone  or  sand  beneath  a  stiff  clay,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  bore  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  limestone  or  sand,  and  afterwards  to  sink  a 
quarry  to  obtain  material  for  liming  the  clay 
or  converting  the  day  into  loam.  Many  such 
illustrations  of  the  use  of  geology  to  the  agri- 
culturist will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

Generally  speaking,  the  subsoil  is  derived 
directly  from  the  underlying  rock,  and  the  soil 
is  derived  from  the  subsoil ;  a  certain  amount 
of  disintegration  and  decomposition,  always 
going  on  under  the  ordinary  inlluencett  of 
weather,  tends  to  perpetuate  this  condition,  and 
thus  in  most  cases  the  soil  indicates  the  rock. 
In  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  property,  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  rock  eomes  into  con- 
sideration, for  both  the  depth  and  texture  of 
the  soil  are  almost  sure  to  depend  on  the  rock 
beneath,  and  the  fertility  is  evidently  depen- 
dant on  these.  The  mechanical  condition  of  a 
soil  may  often  be  greatly  altered  by  mixture 
with  a  &vourable  rock,  out  of  sight,  but  whose 
existence  in  the  neighbourhood  is  learned  by 
geological  investigation. 

In  the  valuation  of  estates  the  importance  of 
geology  is  especially  felt,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  cannot  be  fdrly  estimated 
without  including  this  element. 

To  the  farmer  it  is  often  desirable  that  he 
shoidd  know  the  probable  result  of  deep  drain- 
ing and  deep  ploughing.  These  depend  sreatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  dip  and  com- 
pactness of  the  strata,  and  the  form  of  the 
sur&ce  in  reference  to  the  stratification.  Thus, 
in  all  r.'^pects  some  knowledge  of  geology  ia 
necessary  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Even  the  fossils  that  are  found  in,  and  are 
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ehancttfutiei  o(  loekfl  are  oceaskmally  Tulnible 
for  pnetieal  work.  Thus  the  Oofboutbs 
rtvently  diaooTered  and  worked  in  the  east  of 
£QgUnd  hare  greatlj  increaaed  the  value  of 
the  lands  where  thej  occur,  and  ahells  are 
fiomettmes  rery  valuable.  Certain  rocks  seem 
ef^iedallj  rich  in  phosphates,  and  others,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  otner  mineral  phosphates, 
ue  of  extraordinaiT  fertility.  Such  are  the 
Tckor  nozem  or  black  earth  of  the  Aralo- 
C;ispian  hills,  and  the  Begur  or  cotton-soil  of 
India. 

Afitoulture  (Lat  agzicaltnra,  from  ager, 
a^fld^  and  eolo,  lUU).  This  art  may  be  defined 
lobe  that  of  cttltivating  land  in  fields,  or  in  large 
quantities,  as  opposed  to  horticulture,  which  is 
the  art  of  cultivating  land  in  gardens,  or  in  small 
qanntitiea :  or,  agriailtnre  may  be  defined  as  the 
art  of  cultivating  land  with  the  plough,  and  hor- 
ticoltore  that  of  cultivating  it  with  the  spade. 
The  restricted  meaning  of  the  word  agriculture, 
therefore,  is  simply  the  art  of  cultivating  fields; 
bat  its  more  extensive  and  general  meaning 
ineindes  the  whole  business  of  the  farmer, 
which  oomprebenda,  in  addition  to  raising  com 
aod  other  crops,  the  management  of  live  stock. 
As  a  general  term,  the  word  agriculture  is  also 
frequently  eoosidered  as  including  every  de- 
scription of  taritorial  improvement ;  thus  it  is 
made  to  comprehend  embaiddng,  road-making 
draining^  pbuiting,  and  sometimee  even  horti- 
eultue.  In  this  sense  the  word  agricnltnre  is 
ii»ed  by  the  French  writers  on  the  sulject 

We  shall  here  consider  the  term  agriculture 
in  its  general  acceptation  in  Britain,  and  in 
other  countries  where  the  English  language 
preTsila,  as  only  including  tbe  culture  of  field 
crops,  and  tke  rearing  and  managing  of  domes- 
tie  animals,  on  a  liurge  scale;  and  we  shall 
give  a  very  concise  outline  of  its  origin,  history, 
theoiy,  and  practice. 

Vie  origin  of  AgricuUure  must  doubtless 
hare  been  coe^  with  that  of  fixed  property. 
In  the  primsBval  state  of  society,  the  sole 
nehes  of  the  husbandman  consisted  of  flocks 
and  herds,  which  were  kept  in  a  state  of  move- 
ment from  one  point  to  another,  in  search  of 
pastnrage  and  water;  but  as  population  in- 
creased, mankind  adopted  a  fixed  abode;  this 
oonld  only  be  done  by  bestowing  on  the  site  a 
entain  d^g^e  of  labour  and  care,  which  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  price  paid  for  constituting 
it  private  property.  At  this  point  in  the  pro- 
STesB  of  civilisation  agriculture  may  be  said  to 
hare  commenced.  Previously,  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  were  merely  consumed  where 
they  were  found ;  but  now  man-  sought  to  in- 
ceaae  them  by  culture. 

Bistory  of  Agricttlture.  The  culture  of  the 
l*ad  will  be  found  to  have  depended,  in  eveir 
cpontzy,  principally  on  its  dimate  and  its  civi- 
^lation ;  tbougn  partly,  also,  on  its  government 
and  pQpfolation.  In  the  warmer  climates, 
whoo  nature  produces  fruits  in  the  greatest 
■i^aoda&ce  for  the  food  both  of  men  and 
aunuds,  and  irfaere  very  little  care  is  required 
to  pcoeare  shelter  or  dotiiing,  agriculture  has 
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made  Uttle  progress ;  because  it  is  comparatively 
unnecessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  climates  of  a  directly  opposite  character, 
agriculture  has  made  equally  slight  progress, 
from  the  natural  obstacles  opposed  to  it.  In 
such  countries,  for  example,  as  Greenland  and 
Kamschatka,  only  one  or  two  kinds  of  com 
crops  can  be  cultivated,  and  perennial  grasses 
can  scarcely  exist,  because  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  for  eight  months  in  the 
year :  and  in  these  countries  agriculture  is  but 
little  practised,  as  the  chief  resources  of  the 
inhabitants  for  food  are  found  in  the  sea  and 
the  forest  In  intermediate  climates,  such  as 
those  of  the  south  of  Britain,  the  middle  of 
France,  and  the  north  of  Italy,  the  soil  admits 
of  labour  by  man  throughout  the  whole  year; 
and  there  is  scarcely  an^  limit  to  the  kind  of 
crops  that  mav  be  raised  on  it.  In  such 
climates,  agriculture  is  calculated  to  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection;  and  comparing 
the  different  parts  of  the  zones  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  climate  in  both  hemispheres,  we  may 
perhaps  assert  that  the  best  agriculture  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
North  Italy.  The  kind  of  agriculture  practised 
in  different  countries  is  also  of  course  adapted 
to  the  difference  of  dimate.  Thus,  towards  the 
north,  the  great  art  of  the  cultivator  would 
consist  in  supplying  heat;  or,  rather,  in  adopt- 
ing  such  measures  as  would  best  guard  plants 
and  animals  against  cold,  rains,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather.  Towards  the  south,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  art  of  the  cultivator  would 
be  chiefly  directed  to  moderating  extreme  heat, 
and  supplying  moisture.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  agriculture  of  any  country  necessarily  de- 
pends on  its  latitude;  and  that  in  high  and  low 
Latitudes,  where  there  are  greater  extremes 
of  temperature  and  climate  to  contend  with, 
agriculture  must  be  of  a  more  difficult  and 
hazardous  description  than  in  intermediate 
or  temperate  climates,  such  as  that  of  Syria* 
where  the  art  is  supposed  to  have  originated, 
or  in  Europe,  where  it  may  be  considered  as 
having  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  this  art  in  civilised 
countries,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  chronology 
of  general  history.  As  the  Greeks  and  Komans 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  as  great  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  legislation  as  the  modems,  so  they 
aj^Msar  to  have  attained  nearly  equal  excellence 
in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  Till  within  the 
present  century  very  little  difference  existed 
between  the  most  approved  agriculture  of  cli- 
mates analogous  to  that  of  Italy,  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  Romans  as  described  by 
Cato,  Columella,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
The  chief  superiority  of  the  modems  consists 
in  their  machinery,  and  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  the  art ;  the  last  being  of  very 
recent  date,  and  by  no  means  general  among 
practitioners.  By  science,  improved  breeds, 
both  of  plants  and  animals,  have  been  origi- 
nated; and  by  improved  machinery,  a  more 
perfect  tillage  has  oeen  produced,  and  also  ^ 
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more  complete  leparatton  of  the  produce  from 
the  soil,  fin>m  the  refuse  of  the  plants  and  other 
impiirities. 

The  hUtoiy  of  agriculture  in  Britain  begins 
with  that  of  the  Roman  conquest  JuUns 
Caesar  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism  ;  but  Agricola  left  them  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  arts  of  dvilisation  then  known. 
Agriculture  declined  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons ;  but  was  preserved  through  the  dark 
ages  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  memben  of  the  re- 
ligious establishments,  who  gradually  became 
possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  tho  landed  po- 
perty  of  the  countir.  Agriculture  reriTed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  in  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, during  the  long  period  of  peace  which 
then  prevailed,  and  the  conset^uent  security  of 
pronerty.  It  afterwards  declined  during  the 
civu  wan,  but  again  revived  during  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Flemish  husbandry,  which  included  the 
culture  of  turnips  and  clover.  A  still  greater 
stimulus  to  the  art  was  given  during  the  reign 
of  George  lU.  by  the  introduction  of  ploughs 
drawn  by  two  horses,  instead  of  four  or  six ; 
of  the  drill  system,  and  its  application  to  the 
culture  of  turnips  and  potatoes;  and  by  the 
improvement  made  in  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  live  stock.  Early  in  the  present  century, 
the  threshing  machine  was  an  important  adtu- 
tion  to  agricultural  machinery;  the  reaping 
machine,  the  frequent  drain  system,  and  the 
subsoil  plough,  are  improvements  now  coming 
into  use ;  and  the  next  grand  step  will  be  the 
general  application  of  steam,  instead  of  horses 
or  cattle,  to  tillage  and  other  field  operations. 

The  literature  of  Agrtculture  commences 
with  the  works  of  the  Romans,  of  which  Colu- 
mella's work,  De  Re  rustica,  may  be  considered 
the  most  comprehensive.  In  the  dawn  of 
modem  agriculture,  the  principal  writen  were, 
Crescentius  in  Italy,  Herrera  m  Spain,  Olivier 
de  Serres  in  France,  Hereshbachius  in  Ger- 
many, and  Fitcherbert  in  England.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centuiy  the  most 
comprehensive  author  on  agriculture  in  Italy 
was  Filippo  Re ;  in  France,  Tessier ;  in  Ger- 
many, Thayer;  and  in  England,  Marshall.  The 
best  work  from  which  a  general  idea  may  be 
obtained  of  the  agriculture  of  France  and 
corresponding  climates  is,  MaUon  Rustique  du 
xi'jcf  siicle;  ou,  Enctfclcpldie  ^Agriculture 
pratique,  complete  in  one  thick  volume,  8vo. ; 
and  the  corresponding  works  in  Britain  are 
Loudon's  Encydop^ia  of  Agriculture,  Stephen's 
Book  of  the  Farnt,  Morton's  Cyclopaaia  of 
Agriculture,  and  Wilson's  British  Farming. 

The  theory  of  Agriculture  is  founded  on  a 
"knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  of  ani- 
mals, of  soils  and  manures ;  and  of  the  climate, 
the  seasons,  and  the  weather.  Plants  are 
organised  beings,  which  take  up  their  food,  by 
roots  from  the  soil,  and  by  leaves  f^m  the  air : 
animals  are  organised  beings  which  select  their 
food  from  vegetables  growing  on  the  surface 
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of  the  soil,  or  from  other  aoimalB,  and  thi» 
food  is  prepared,  before  being  absorbed  into 
the  system,  by  means  of  a  stomach.  The  cli- 
mate of  a  country  determines  both  the  plants 
and  the  animals  which  can  be  produced  in  it, 
while  the  seasons  and  the  weather  mark  the 
time  when  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  given 
climate  are  in  particular  states  of  vi^iir  or 
torpidity,  and  when  certain  operations  of 
culture  can  be  performed  on  them  or  on  thia 
soiL 

The  nature  of  the  elementary  materials 
being  understood,  even  though  imperfeetlj, 
certain  improvements  can  be  effected  in  them 
by  art)  which  are  greatly  conducive  to  the 
increase  of  agricultural  produce.  The  kinds 
of  plants  and  animals  suitable  to  any  given 
climate,  soil,  or  season,  are  determined  bj  the 
laws  of  nature ;  but  tram  among  these  kinds 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  a  selection ; 
and  with  the  plants  and  animals  so  selected  to 
originate  othen,  adapted  to  his  purposes  in  a 
superior  degree.  Hence  the  importance  of 
selecting  certain  breeds  of  animals  rather  than 
others ;  and  of  making  choice,  not  merely  of 
one  kind  of  bread-corn  rather  than  anoUier, 
but  of  particular  varieties  of  that  com.  Thns, 
in  the  case  of  wheats  there  are  some  kinds  the 
grains  of  which,  under  no  circumstances,  weigh 
more  than  sixty  pounds  a  bushel ;  while  there 
are  othen  which  never  weigh  less  than  sixty 
pounds  a  busheL  The  nourishment  of  plants 
has  been  found  to  depend  chiefly  on  inorganic 
matters  contained  in  the  soil,  either  originally 
present  in  it,  or  supplied  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  and  animal  mattera.  This  is  a  law 
of  nature,  which,  followed  up  by  man,  has  led 
to  the  use  of  manures ;  just  as  the  fact,  every- 
where observed,  that  no  plant  can  live  without 
water,  has  led  to  irrigation  ;  and*  as  the  obser- 
vation that  the  excess  of  water  is  iigurious^ 
has  led  to  surfiice  and  under  draining.  The 
influence  of  temperature  and  shelter  over  the 
growth  of  plants  and  the  thriving  of  animals, 
is  eveiy  where  observable  in  wild  nature ;  and 
though  the  temperature  of  a  climate  cannot 
be  changed,  yet  that  of  most  localities  may  be 
improv^  by  shelter  from  cold  winds,  and  by 
diminishing  the  evaporation  from  the  surface, 
by  means  of  sur&ce  and  under  draining,  to 
draw  off  the  superfluous  water.  The  most  im- 
portant principles  in  the  theory  of  agriculture 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  improvement  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  soiL 

The  improvement  of  the  soil  may  be  com- 
prised unaer  two  heads — the  improvement  of 
its  earthy  part>  and  the  increase  of  the  fer- 
tilising matters  added  to  this  earth.  The  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  considered  as  a  mixture 
of  different  earths,  consists  in  rendering  it  more 
or  less  retentive  of  water,  by  diminishinp:  or 
increasing  the  size  of  the  particles  of  which  it 
is  composed :  for  example,  by  the  addition  of 
clay  in  some  cases,  and  sand  in  others ;  and  by 
improving  the  earthy  composition  of  the  soil  by 
the  addition  of  sud^  eartns  as  may  be  in  too 
small  quantities,  or  wanting  altogether.   It  has 
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been  Jbtmd,  ftom  experience,  that  those  soils 
whi>h  lie  composed  of  sevend  primitive  earths 
are  oatnnllj  more  productive  than  such  as 
mnsist  of  onlj  one  earth,  all  other  circnm- 
S'Uaeea  being  the  same;  and  it  has  also  been 
found  that  no  soil  will  maintAin  its  fertility  for 
anj  length  of  time  that  does  not  contain  a 
certain  portion  of  calcareous  earth  in  its  com- 
position. Henoe  one  of  the  most  common 
means  of  improring  all  soils  not  calcareous  is, 
bj  the  addition  of  lime ;  and  of  all  other  soils, 
Lj  mixing  them  with  such  as  are  of  an  opposite 
description. 

All  soils  whatever  are  rendered  more  pro- 
dscfive  by  the  addition  of  what  are  called 
ffi^ivret.  Manures  may  either  be  composed  of 
acimal  or  of  Tegetabfe  matter,  or  of  such 
mineial  and  inoiganie  substances  as  are  found 
a  the  ash  of  plants.  Oisanic  manures  may 
W  applied  either  separately  or  mixed,  and  in 
afr^h  state,  or  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  has 
been  found  from  experience,  and  explained  by 
chemical  experiments,  that  they  are  ineffective 
until  they  undergo  putrefactive  fermentation ; 
and  this  process  is  carried  on  either  slowly  in 
the  land  itself  or  previous  to  application,  with 
iolid  manure  in  heaps  or  dunghills,  and  with 
liquid  manure  in  tania  or  wellsl  In  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  to  soils,  the  great  object  of 
the  caltivator  is  to  apply  enough  for  the  en- 
miog  crop,  and  as  little  more  as  possible; 
becaose  that  which  is  applied  and  not  immedi- 
ately used  is  liable,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
have  its  particles  carried  off  by  evaporation 
into  the  atmosphere,  or  by  rains  into  rivers  or 
the  sea.  But,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
to  apply  manure  to  a  soil  where  it  would  not 
be  immediately  turned  into  a  crop,  would  be  an 
expenditure  of  capital  without  interest. 

The  operation  of  freeing  a  soil  from  super- 
flaoiu  water  is  of  equal  or  perhaps  more  im- 
portance than  supplying  it  with  manure; 
oeeause,  though  without  manure  plants  will 
^  grow  with  great  luxuriance  and  vigour,  yet 
vith  too  much  water  they  will  not  grow  at  all, 
«  will  become  sickly.  The  excess  of  water 
nuy  proceed  from  three  causes :  an  extremely 
mcist  climate ;  a  soil  very  retentive  of  moisture, 
*o  u  to  hold  it  like  a  sponge ;  and,  lastly,  a  soil 
lying  over  a  subsoil  which  abounds  in  springs, 
or  which  has  the  substrata  charged  with  water, 
which  is  continually  oodng  out  through  the 
sortiea  soil.  The  remedy  for  this  last  evil  is 
hj  ander  drains  of  considerable  depth,  so  di- 
i«cted  as  to  collect  the  water  from  the  substrata, 
ud  euiy  it  off  before  allowing  it  to  reach  the 
BBrfKsaoiL 

A  waSi,  after  being  drained  and  rendered  of 
^  proper  texture  and  composition  by  the  ad- 
i&ixtore  of  such  earthy  ingredients  as  may  be 
waatia^  requires;  both  for  the  fertilising  effect 
^  atmo^heric  exposure,  and  to  render  it  fit 
for  being  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
|obe  frequently  stirred  and  comminuted.  This 
^  done  by  the  mechanical  operations  of 
pbogfain^  harrowing,  &c,  which,  aided  by 
^^  ahemate  action  of  droughts  and  rains,  frosts 
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and  thaws,  and  stunmer  and  winter,  have  thd 
effect  of  pulverising  the  soiL  To  maintain  a 
soil  in  a  fertile  state,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
supply  it  with  manure  in  proportion  to  the 
crops  which  have  been  carried  from  it,  but  to 
vary  the  crops  which  it  is  made  to  produce. 
It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  crops 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family 
do  not  succeed  so  well  after  each  other,  as 
when  crops  of  a  different  family  are  made  to 
intervene.  Thus,  the  several  grasses  alternate 
better  with  root  or  herbage  crops  than  with  one 
another ;  or,  one  of  those-grasses  of  which  the 
seed  is  ripened,  will  alternate  better  with 
another  in  which  the  herbage  only  constitutes 
the  crop,  than  with  one  of  the  same  kind  as 
itself. 

Thus,  the  princivlea  of  A^rieuUurt  may  be 
comprised  under  the  selection  of  breeds  of 
plants  and  animals;  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil ;  the  culture  or  movement  of 
the  soil ;  the  improvement  of  the  local  climate 
by  shelter  and  drying ;  and  the  succession  of 
crops.  All  these  principles  have  been  derived 
from  experience;  and  they  are  only  in  part 
accounted  for  by  chemistry  or  natural  phi- 
losophy. They  are  not,  however,  on  that 
account,  the  less  true  and  useful  It  is  singular 
that  they  should  all  have  been  known  to  the 
Romans,  and,  to  all  appearance,  almost  as  Ailly 
so  as  they  are  to  modem  cultivators. 

The  practice  of  Agriculture  in  Britain  may 
be  included  under  the  heads  of  the  choice, 
hiring,  and  stocking  of  a  farm ;  and  its  general 
culture  and  management  In  the  choice  of  a 
farm  in  any  given  country,  the  object  of  great- 
est importance  is  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  because, 
though  this  may  be  improved  by  art  and 
expense  to  such  a  deg^  as  almost  to  render  a 
bad  soil  equal  to  a  good  one,  yet  in  practice 
this  would  be  so  expensive  as  rarely  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  farmer.  It  may  be  thouffht 
that  the  vicinity  of  good  roads,  of  a  caniu,  a 
railroad,  or  a  market-town,  are  objects  of  more 
importance  than  the  nature  of  the  soil;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  because,  supposing  the 
roads  to  be  bad,  and  the  market  at  a  distance^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  change  the  system  of 
cultivation  and  management,  and  to  turn  the 

Sroduce  of  the  farm  into  some  description  of 
ve  stock  which  may  be  driven  to  a  distance, 
even  over  a  country  without  roads.  If  it  be 
alleged  that  the  nature  of  the  dimate  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  soil  in  the  choice 
of  a  farm,  we  allow  that  in  an  extended  sense 
it  is;  for  example,  if  a  cultivator  had  the 
choice  of  any  part  of  Europe,  there  are  doubt- 
less many  districts  where  the  climate  is  far 
more  favourable  for  all  the  operations  and  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  than  others ;  and  even  if 
he  had  the  choice  of  every  part  of  Britain,  he 
would  find  some  localities  much  more  favourable 
than  others.  In  general,  however,  the  actual 
choice  of  any  cultivator  lies  within  a  given 
locality,  where  the  climate,  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  is  everywhere  the  same.  Next  to  soil 
and  climate  in  the  choice  of  a  farm,  the  state  of 
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tlie  bnildingb  and  fences  on  it,  the  state  of  the 
roads,  and  the  distance  from  a  market-town,  are 
of  importance.  Without  bnildings  of  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  properly  situated,  and  of  the 
proper  kinds,  the  business  of  a  farm  cannot  be 
carried  on ;  and  in  general,  fences  are  as  neces- 
sary as  roads.  The  last  circumstance  which  we 
shall  mention  in  this  cursory  glance  is,  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  farm  is  to 
be  held,  and  the  covenants  and  conditions  of 
the  lease.  No  cultivator,  who  calculates  on  the 
employment  of  a  considerable  capital,  will  risk 
it  on  the  lands  of  another  without  some  security 
for  having  it  returned ;  and  this  security  is  a 
lease  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  proprietor  of  lands  will  delegate 
the  possession  of  them  to  another  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years,  without  a  valuable  considera- 
tion; and  this  he  reserves  to  himself  in  the 
lease,  under  the  denomination  of  rent.  As 
lands  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  buildings 
and  fences  in  a  state  of  repair,  are  liable  to  be 
injured  and  deteriorated  in  value  by  bad  man- 
agement or  neglect,  the  proprietor  gpiards 
against  these  accidents  by  certain  conditions  in 
the  lease. 

The  kind  of  culture  and  management  adopted 
in  any  &rm  depends  jointly  on  the  soil  and 
climate;  and  on  the  kind  of  produce  most 
in  demand,  or  reckoned  most  profitable.  In 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  climate  is  cold,  almost  the  only  kind 
of  farming  practised  is  that  of  breeding  and 
rearing  different  kinds  of  live  stock ;  such  as 
sheep  or  cattle,  which  are  sold  for  being  fat- 
tened in  more  favourable  districts  ;  or  horses, 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  these  animals 
for  the  purposes  of  draught  or  for  the  saddle. 
The  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland  and 
Wales  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  sheep  and  black  cattle ;  which  are 
sold  to  the  farmers  of  the  low  country  in  both 
kingdoms,  in  order  to  be  fattened  for  the 
shambles.  The  hilly  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  horses.  In  the  low 
eountry  of  the  east  coast  of  Ghreat  Britain, 
the  climate,  being  dry,  is  favourable  for  the  cul- 
ture of  com ;  while  on  the  west  coast,  and  in 
Ireland  generally,  the  climate,  being  moist,  is 
more  favourable  for  pasture.  The  farm  pro- 
ducts most  universally  in  demand  are  com  and 
butcher*s  meat;  and  these  may  be  produced  on 
every  farm  the  fields  of  which  admit  of  being 
kept  alternately  in  tillage  and  in  grass.  The 
butcher's  meat  may,  however,  be  produced  in 
much  greater  abundance  on  such  soils  as 
admit  of  the  culture  of  root  and  herbage  crops, 
such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  clover,  &c. ;  while 
corn  may  be  produced  most  abundantly  in 
strong  loamy  soils,  within  reach  of  extensive 
sources  of  manure.  The  most  profitable  de- 
scription of  crop  will  frequently  be  found  to  be 
different  from  that  which  is  most  generally  in 
demand :  for  example,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  large  town,  the  culture  of  culinaiy  vegetables 
on  a  large  scale,  in  what  are  ieMfA  farm- 
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'  gardens,  is  generally  far  more  profitable  than 

'  the  raising  of  com  <m:  butcher's  meat.     Even 

I  the  raising  of  fbod  for  cattle  in  such  situations 

is  found  to  yield  more  profit  than   common 

'  farming.    There  are  also  particular  crops  which 

may  be  occasionally  cultivated,  which   yield 

extraordinaiy  profits ;   such  as  plants  ns^  in 

'  dyeing,    or    in    some    specific    manufiicture ; 

plants  of  some  new  and  improved  variety  of 

the  kinds  in  general  cultivation  for  their  seed, 

'&c. 

A  farm    being    fixed   on,    all    preliminary 
matters  settled,  and  the  farmer  in  possession. 
his  first  business  will  be  to  fix  on  the  general 
system  of  cultivation  that  he  means  to  adopt. 
In  this,  as  already  observed,  he  will  be  guided 
by  what  the  farm  is  capable  of  prodacing,  and 
what  he  can  dispose  of.      One   of    the  first 
points  that  he  will  determine  after  this,  will  be 
the  quantity  of  land  that  he  can  have  under 
each  particular  kind  of  crop  that  he  intends  to 
grow ;  and  next,  the  order  in  which  these  crops 
are  to  succeed  one  another.    No  point,  indeed, 
in  the  whole  system  of  farm  management,  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  succession,  or,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  the  rotation,  of  crops.     The 
principle  on  which  the  succession  of  crops  is 
founded  has  been  already  hinted  at;    and  in 
here  treating  it  practically,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  all  agricultural  crops  whatever 
may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds — exhausting 
crops,  restoring  crops,  and  cleaning  crops  ;  and 
that  the  perfection  of  a  rotation  consists  in 
always  having  an  exhausting   crop   followed 
by  a  restoring  or  a  cleaning  crop ;  or,  what  is 
best^  by  both  combined.    All  crops  which  are 
allowed  to   ripen  their   seeds,  or   which  are 
carried  wholly  off  the  ground,  are  considered 
exhausting,  though  in  different  degrees.     Thus, 
the  most  exhausting  crops  in  general  cultiva- 
tion are  those  of  corn ;  but  clover,  tares,  or  even 
hay  cut  green,  are  also  exhausting,  though  in  a 
much  less  degree.     Restoring  crops  are  those 
where  the  produce  is  suffered  to  decay  on  the 
ground,  or  is  consumed  on  it ;  as  in  the  case  of 
pasture,  cropi  of  tares,  turnips,  &c     Cleaning 
crops  are  such  as  are  grown  in  drills,  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  of  hoeing  and  other  operations 
of  cleaning  between.     Some  of  these  are  st 
once  cleaning  and  exhausting,  as  where  com  is 
sown  in  drills ;  while  others  are  cleaning  and 
restorative,  such  as  where  herbage  plants,  as 
clover  and  lucerne,  or  roots,  as  turnips,  are 
drilled,  and  the  plants  are  to  be  eaten  off  on 
the  snot    Other  principles  which  enter  into 
consideration  in  fixing  on  a  rotation  of  crops 
are,  that  plants  which  are  nearly  allied  should 
not  succeed  each  other ;  because,  whether  from 
exhausting  the  soil  of  one  particular  kind  of 
nutriment,  or  by  depositing  m  it  one  injurious 
kind  of  secretion,  certain  it  is,  that  the  same 
kind  of  plants  cultivated  without  intermissjon 
on  the  same  soil  soon  become  sickly.    Thus 
three  or  four  crops  of  any  kind  of  com  in  suc- 
cession will  not  only  unfit  the  soil  for  that 
variety  or  species  of  com,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  every  other. 
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Tbe  ftmer  hsruog  detenmned  on  the  cro^ 
which  lie  is  to  grow,  and  the  order  of  their 
eaecetekOf  his  next  bosmeee  is  to  calculate  the 
q>uDtit]r  ot  tioeking  which  will  be  required  for 
his  &rm.  Bj  stocking  is  to  be  nnderstood  the 
nmnber  of  liorMS,  eatUe,  and  other  liTe  stock; 
aod  the  kind  and  nnmber  of  machines,  imple- 
mente,  and  tools  that  will  be  required.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  most  take  into  calculation 
the  oomber  of  male  and  female  serrants  which 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  keep,  either  per- 
manentlj  by  the  year,  or  to  hire  occasionally 
b?  the  week.  Lastly,  he  will  hare  to  take  into 
eoD5idention  the  snm  of  money  which  he  will 
T<eOTnre  to  lay  out  for  servants'  wages,  house- 
keeping, rent,  and  all  other  expenses,  before  he 
FKriTes  any  return  from,  his  fiirm  produce. 
The  sam  total  is  the  amount  required  for  what 
i^  called  stocking  a  £irm ;  and  it  amounts^  in 
di&rent  parts  of  the  country,  to  fiom  5L  to 
10^.  per  aero.  Poor  soil  under  pasture  requires 
the  smallest  sum  per  acre;  and  rich  soil  under 
tilla^  the  largest  sum. 

The  fium  being  entered  on,  and  the  system  of 
eoltnre  determined,  the  future  business  during 
the  lease  is  one  uniform  routine  of  preparing, 
sowing,  reaping;  threshing,  and  marketing; 
iocladuig,  where  the  breeding  or  &ttening  of 
live  stodk  enters  into  the  system,  their  pur- 
chase, &ttetting,  and  sale;  or,  their  rearing, 
breeding,  and  sale. 

The  agriculture  of  Britain,  and  especially  of 
ibe  low  country  of  Scotland  and  the  eastern 
eonntiefl  of  England,  excels  that  of  most  other 
coQDtries  having  similar  cb'mates,  from  the 
superior  skill,  intelligence,  and  capital  of  the 
banner;  the  considerable  length  of  lease  which 
is  granted  by  the  landlord,  or  the  prevalence 
of  a  Hberal  tenant-right  agreement ;   tjie  su- 
periority of  the  machines  and  implements  em- 
ployed; and  the  improved  breeds  of  animals 
sod  plants  which  are  reared  or  cultivated. 
PerhuM  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in 
the  amme  of  arable  land  in  any  part  of  Britain, 
»  made  in  some  parts  of  East  Ijothian^  where, 
inamMquence  of  deep  ploughing,  substituting 
utaer-dnuns  for  furrows,  resularly  supplying 
Banore,  and  alternating  deaning  and  restoring 
crops  with  exhausting  crops,  as  great  an  amount 
of  ptodooe  is  obtained  as  can  stand  on  the 
fv^Ke  at  one  time.   Thoagriculture  of  Britain 
is  most  defective  in  the  southern  and  western 
districts  of  the  island,  and  wherever  the  farmers 
are  les  wealthy  and  intelligent  and  less  en- 
terprisiDg,  owing  to  the  want  or  the  shortness 
of  leases  and  to  the  restrictive  clauses  in  those 
leases,  by  which  the  tenant  is  prevented  from 
n^nriaing  his  own  judgement  and  is  obliged 
to  follow  the  routine  prescribed  in  the  leases 
of  a  fcnner  age.    The  adoption  of  so-called 
'trtifieial'  manuring;  the  large  imports  of 
g^nao  and  the  enormous  manufacture  of  su- 
pcip^MMi^iate  of  Hme;  the  extended  use  of 
•t«ni  power,  not  only  in  preparing  crops  for 
i^et,  but  in  the  tillage  of  the  land;  the 
'^^HoQ  of  the  reaping  machine  and  mower, 
vn  that  of  turnip  cntteon,  chaff  cutters^  pulp- 
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ing  machines,  and  steamers  in  the  preparttioB 
of  food  for  the  live  stock  of  the  fiurm,  have 
made  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  English 
agriculture  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work. 

AgHmonim  (Lat).  A  wild  plant  of  the 
Rosaceous  family,  with  saw-edged  pinnated 
leaves,  and  a  long  spike  of  yellow  fiowcrs,  fol- 
lowed by  bur-like  fruit  It  has  had  the  re- 
putation of  keeping  old  age  away  from  those 
who  persevere  in  the  use  of  it  in  decoction. 
At  least,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  harmless,  and 
from  its  slightly  tonic  qualities  it  would  pro- 
bably form  a  good  kind  of  diet  drink. 

AgrloBidfle.  The  name  of  a  family  of  Neu- 
ropterous  insects,  including  the  various  kinds  of 
diagon-flies  (lAbelltila  Linn. ;  see  that  word). 
The  blue  draeon-fly  (Agtion  puella)  frequents 
the  rushy  sides  of  ditches,  and  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  British  species  of  this 
fiiunily. 

Agrostemma  (Gr.  iyp6s,  a  Jield,  and  ar4/i' 
l»a,  a  erottm).  The  name  of  a  few  Carvophylla* 
ceous  plants,  closely  related  to  L^hniSf  and 
distinguished  by  the  elongated  segments  of  the 
calyx-limb,  by  the  absence  of  scales  on  the 
daw  of  the  petals,  and  by  the  capsule  opening 
by  valves  which  altemate  with  Sie  calyx  seg- 
ments. The  com  cockle,  A,  GUAoffo,  is  a  re- 
presentative species. 

Agroatla  (Gr.).  A  common  genus  of  grasses, 
occurring  on  damp  pastures,  and  dry  waste 
ground.  A»  alba,  the  marsh  bent  grass,  is  the 
Florin  grass  of  agriculturists.  In  this  genus 
the  flowers  are  single  within  the  glumes. 

Agroatolonr  (Gr.  &7paMrrts,  a  graaSy  and 
x^os,  a  discourse).  That  part  of  botany  which 
comprehends  what  relates  to  the  grasses. 

Agryyiila  (Gr.  iypv/rvia).  In  Medicine, 
the  name  applied  to  a  state  of  watchfulness  or 
restlessness. 

Aignm  (Anglo-Sax.  e^e,  skifferinff).  An  in* 
termitteiit  fever,  which  comes  on  at  certain 
intervals,  leaving  the  person  in  the  intermediate 
periods  in  apparent  health.  The  febrile  at- 
tacks are  often  remarkably  regular,  whence  the 
division  of  agues  into  quotidians,  which  are 
daily  attacks;  tertians,  which  appear  every 
third  day,  having  an  intermission  of  forty-eight 
hours ;  and  quartans,  the  intermission  of  which 
is  about  every  seventy-two  hours.  The  period 
during  which  the  fever  continues  is  called  the 
paro^sm  or  pyrexial  period;  and  the  inter- 
mission, the  apyrexial  period.  The  febrile 
paroxysm  consists  of  three  sta^s,  which  follow 
each  other  in  regular  succession;  namely,  the 
cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stage :  during 
the  latter,  the  febrile  symptoms  abate  and  dis- 
appear. 

Agne  CSake.  An  enlargement  of  the  liver 
or  of  the  spleen  produced  by  the  ague. 

AgatL  The  Indian  name  of  some  South 
American  herbivorous  Rodent  quadrupeds,  now 
included  in  the  genus  Dasyprocta. 

Aliiifnmn,  or  Artiaamliia  (East  theology). 
One  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  ancient  Fernans. 
Their   philosopherq  entertained   the   opinion 
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•nbseqiientl^  held  by  the  Manicheans,  that  there 
were  two  prmciples,  one  of  good  and  one  of  evil, 
to  the  hitter  of  which  the^  gave  the  name  of 
Ahriman.  The  two  principles  were  not>  how- 
ever, supposed  to  be  co-eternal  or  alike  power- 
ful ;  at  least  such  was  not  the  orthodox  belief; 
but  it  was  supposed  that  in  the  end,  the  prin- 
ciple of  good,  Oromasdefl,  (Ahuiomasda,)  would 
finally  prevail  over  and  utterly  destroy  the 
principle  of  evil.  (Bayle,  arts.  Arxkan,  Ma- 
NiCHRENS,  and  Zoboastbr  ;  Milman,  History 
of  Christianity^  book  iii.  ch.  v.) 

Aim  A  word  which  is  a  pretty  close  imita- 
tion of  the  plaintive  ay  of  tne  three-toed  sloth 
{Acheu*  tridactylua  F.  Cuv.),  of  which  it  is 
the  trivial  name. 

Aiob**  MataL  An  alloy  of  iron,  copper 
and  zinc,  said  to  be  greatly  superior  to  gun- 
metal  in  tenacity  and  ductility.  It  is  also 
called  Sterro  MetaL 

Aid  (Fr.  aide,  from  Lat.  adjuvare,  to  help). 
A  pecuniary  tribute  paid  by  feudal  vassals  to 
their  lords  in  certain  cases  of  emergency. 
[Fbudal  Ststkx.] 

Aide-de-camp  ( Fr. ).  An  officer  appointed 
to  attend  a  general  officer  in  the  field,  in  win- 
ter-quarters, and  in  garrison,  to  receive  and 
cany  orders.  A  field-marshal  is  entitled  to  four, 
a  lieutenant-general  to  two,  and  a  major-general 
to  one.  The  king  appoints  as  many  as  he 
pleases,  and  this  situation  gives  the  rank  of 
eoloneL 

Alvrette  (Fr.)  in  Botany.    [Pappus.] 

Alklnlte.  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
acicular  bismuth.    [Nbbolb-obb.] 

Air,  Atmospheric  (Or.  A^p,  air).  The  air 
which  surrounds  our  globe  to  a  height  of 
about  forty  miles,  and  which  is  essential  to  all 
living  beings,  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
ancient  philosophers :  its  weight  and  several  of 
its  mechanical  properties  were  discovered  by 
Galileo  and  Torricelli  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  but  its  composition  was 
not  accurately  determined  till  more  than  a 
century  afterwards. 

The  air  is  transparent,  colourless,  inodorous, 
and  tasteless,  essential  to  the  respiration  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  the  support  of 
combustion.  It  is  816  times  lighter  than  its 
bulk  of  wat«r;  1000  cubic  inches,  at  mean 
temperature  and  pressure,  weighing  about  30*5 
grains. 

The  air  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
gases,  with  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  of  the  vapour  of  water.  In  particular  situ- 
ations, other  substances  exist  m  it;  as,  over 
marshes,  miasmata ;  over  sulphureous  springs, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  over  and  near  tne  sea, 
in  dry  weather,  muriatic  acid,  either  free  or 
combined;  and  a  substance,  probably  of  or- 
ganic origin,  which,  aided  by  lights  reddens 
solution  of  silver ;  peculiar  organic  combina- 
tions, sometimes  infectious,  where  people,  espe- 
cially the  sick,  are  confined;  sulphurous  add 
and  ammonia,  in  London  and  other  places 
where  large  quantities  of  coal  are  burned ;  and 
traces  of  nitric  acid  during  severe  thunder 
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storms.   A  modified  condition  of  oxygen,  called 
Ozone,  is  also  occasionally  present. 

The  leading   constituents   of   the   air   are 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  to  each  ntlier 
in  the  relative  bulks  of  about  79  and  21,  or 
80  and  20  ;  and  these  proportions  are  probablj 
not  liable  to  any  appreciable   change,   either 
dependent  on  season,  wind,  weather,  situation, 
or  height  from  the  surface.     Berthollet  found 
21  per  cent  of  oxygen  in  Cairo  and  in  Parifi ; 
Saussure,  the  same  in  Geneva  ;  De  Martyr,  in 
Catalonia,  in  all  winds,  weather,  seasons,  and 
states  of  the  barometer,  in  wet  and  dry,  and 
in  inhabited  and  uninhabited  places ;   Dan', 
in  Bristol  and  other  places  in  £ngland  and 
upon  the  coast ;  also  in  air  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Gtiinea ;  Brande,  in  air  from  Behriog's 
Straits  and  from  Otaheite :  Beryi^er,  in  the  Jura 
and  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Savoy: 
Configliachi,  on  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis 
(20-8  of  oxygen  over  rice-fields) ;  Gay  Luseac 
and  Humboldt,  in  Paris,  in  all   seasons  and 
weathers,  and   at  6,636    mitres    above   the 
surface,  from  20-9  to  21*5 ;  Balton,  in  England, 
from  20*7  to  20-8:  Selden,  21:   on   January 
8,  1835,  the  barometer  being  30*9  inches  and  a 
north-east  wind,  21*15.    In  crowded  and  con- 
fined places,  the  relative  proportion  of  oxygen 
may  be  a  little  below  the  proper  standard,  bat 
is  soon  again  restored.    Air  collected  at  the 
back  of  the  upper  gallery  in  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  on  a  ftiU  night,  gave  20  oxygen,  and 
rendered  lime-water  more  than  usually  turbid. 

The  relative  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
more  variable;  yet  this  gas  is  found  in  air 
from  the  most  elevated  regions  and  purest 
sources.  ■  Saussure  and  Beauvais  found  it  on 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  the  streets  of  Paris  and  at  650 
toises  above  the  city.  At  sea,  carbonic  acid 
has  sometimes  not  been  discoverable.  Saussure 
found  it  vary  with  the  seasons,  and  no  doubt 
vegetation  may  afiect  it.  In  August,  over  a 
meadow,  the  air  contained  0' 0007 13,  in  Janu- 
ary,. 0*000425.  Dalton  estimates  the  mean 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  at  1  in  1000; 
Configliachi,  the  maximum  at  *8,  and  Humboldt 
at  from  '5  to  1*8:  this  is  probably  in  excess. 

The  aqueous  vapour  is  the  most  variable 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  more 
abundant  with  a  south  and  west  wind  in 
summer  and  in  warm  weather,  than  with  a 
north  and  east  wind  in  winter  and  cold  weather. 
In  this  climate  it  usually  fiuctuates  between  1 
and  1*5  percent. 

Dr.  Prout»  (Bridgewatfr  Treatise,  p.  850), 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  occa- 
sional existence  of  extremely  minute  portion 9 
of  deleterious  matters  in  the  air  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  disorders;  and,  in 
reference  to  this  subject^  a  remarkable  ob- 
servation occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera.  For  more  than  six  weeks  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  London,  he  h»d 
been  almost  every  day  engaged  in  accumtfly 
determining  the  weight  of  a  given  quantity  of 
air  under  precisely  the  sam6  circumstances  of 
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t^mpentare  and  pressure.  On  February  9, 
1  .^32;  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  air  suddenly  rose  aboTe 
tb«  Qsoal  standard,  and  it  continued  so  for  six 
vt^'ks.'  On  Febniaiy  9,  the  wind,  which  had 
liei-n  irest,  reeled  round  to  the  east^  and  the 
fii>t  cases  of  epidemic  cholera  made  their  ap- 
{ifarance. 

Without  reference  to  the  occasional  presence 
of  foreign  matters,  the  average  ordinary  con- 
Kit  ation  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  stated  as 
ii>llo«9 : 

By  owMur*      Bj  vdght 

Nitrogen       .  .  .    7760  75-55 

Oxygen         .  .  .21*00  23-32 

Aqneoos  Tapour  •  .      1*42  1*03 

Carbonic  acid  •  .      008  0*10 

10000       10000 


AiB.  In  Music,  signifies  the  melody^  or 
a"<t  prominent  part  of  a  musical  composition. 
In  p«ut  music  it  is  generally  the  soprano,  or 
tnbie.  The  word,  or  the  Italian,  'Aria,'  is 
aiso  used  for  a  song,  or  piece  for  a  solo  voice. 

Aia.  In  Painting,  tne  medium  in  nature 
th^>Qgh  which  eveiy  object  is  viewed,  and 
broee  to  be  transfexred  to  the  imitation  on 
oinva^^  The  e£fects  which  it  produces  are  an 
iihlispensable  part  of  the  knowledge  of  every 
arri«t.  It  affects  the  sizes  and  colour  of  objects 
ftccf^rding  to  their  distance. 

Alr-Bladd«r.  An  organ  situated  in  the 
alilomen  of  most  osseous  fishes,  which,  by  al- 
tering its  dimensions,  and  the  quantity  or  den- 
sity of  its  contents,  regulates  their  relative 
]<><iition  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  sup- 
I'l^id  to  represent  the  rudimental  condition  of 
tbf  luQgs  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

AtT><?en»,  In  Botany,  cavities  in  the 
^tms  and  leaves  of  plants,  constructed  of 
o  lialar  tissue,  and  rendering  the  part  in  which 
tiitj  reside  buoyant  in  water. 

Aia-CiLL8.  In  birds,  are  membranous  re- 
•-vptades  eommonicating  with  the  lungs,  eight 
of  whidi,  of  large  size,  occupy  the  interspaces 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera;  the 
smalls  ones  extend  around  the  principal  joints 
of  the  four  extremities,  penetrate  the  substance 
uf  the  bones^  insinuate  memselves  between  the 
^kin  and  subjacent  muscles,  and  enter  the 
(juills  of  the  feathers,  so  that  the  whole  body  of 
iht"  bird  is  permeated  by  the  atmosphere ; 
^hereby  its  specific  eravity  is  diminished,  its 
Kspintion  extended,  its  circulation  accelerated, 
and  its  muscular  energies  increased,  and  thus 
it  is  finally  adapted  to  wing  its  way  through 
atrial  space.  In  the  flying  insects  the  air- 
^^Niels  are  more  or  less  dilated  into  air-cells  at 
riift-rpnt  parts  of  their  course,  in  order  to 
dioiinish  the  specific  gravity  of  the  general 
Qis  of  the  body. 

Air^iva,  An  instrument  for  projecting 
^nOrts  or  other  missiles,  the  moving  power  being 
the  elastic  force  of  condensed  air.  A  strong 
>*»^\  of  metal  is  constructed,  into  which  air  is 
£)rted  by  means  of  a  condensing  syringe.  The 
*ir  TcsBel  may  be  of  any  form,  but  it  is  most 
ODQTcoieaUy  disposed  of  by  placing  it  within 
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'  the  stock.  The  bullet  is  placed  near  the  breech, 
and  should  fit  the  barrel  very  exactly,  so  as  to 
leave  no  windage.  On  pulling  the  trip:per  the 
condensed  air  escapes  through  the  valve,  and 
rushes  with  violence  into  the  barrel,  propelling 
I  the  bullet  before  it ;  and  the  instant  tlie  linger 
I  is  withdrawn  from  the  trigger  the  valve  is 
_  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  maga- 
zine, which  remains  in  a  somewhat  less  con- 
densed state  for  the  next  discharge.  Thus  the 
same  supply  of  air  in  the  miigazine  will  serve 
for  several  successive  dischai^es,  but  the  force 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker  after  each.  The 
force  with  which  a  projectile  is  propelled  from 
an  air-gun  is  much  less  than  that  produced  by 
an  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder. 

Air-plants*  A  name  given  to  plants  of  any 
kind  which  grow  without  their  roots  penetra- 
ting the  earth.  They  have  been  so  called, 
from  its  being  supposed  that  they  derive  their 
nourishment  exclusively  from  the  atmosphore ; 
but  as  they  are  usually  found  in  places  where 
they  are  in  contact  with  at  least  minute  quan- 
tities of  vegetable  matter,  or  even  with  the 
juices  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  grow,  it  is 
probable  that  their  existence  is  in  part  main- 
tained much  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other 
plants.  The  most  extensive  natural  order  in 
which  air-plants  are  found  is  Orckidaciep, 
hundreds  of  species  of  which  literally  crowd 
the  forests  of  some  of  the  damp  and  hot  parts 
of  the  world.  Next  to  these  range  Brome- 
liaceous  plants,  some  of  which  will  live  for 
months  suspended  freely  in  th*»  air,  or  tied  to 
iron  or  stone  balconies.  Various  species  of 
Ficus,  and  some  Gesneracecef  have  similar 
habits. 

Alr^uinp.  A  pneumatic  machine  for  re- 
moving the  air  out  of  a  veaseL  The  principle 
of  this  instrument  is  very  simple.  The  essential 
part  of  the  machine  consists  ii 
of  an  exhausting  syringe  (a),  ijl 
closed  at  one  end  with  the 
exception  of  an  orifice,  to  ^ 
which  a  valve  (6),  opening 
inwards,  is  attached.  An  air-  '*\3__ 
tight  piston  is  worked  up  and  " 

down  in  the  barrel  by  a  rack  and  pinion  turned 
by  a  winch.  The  piston  has  also  an  orifice 
with  a  valve  (c)  which  opens  upwards,  or  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  valve  of  the  barrel. 
The  syringe  communicates,  by  moans  of  a  pipe 
(rf),  with  a  vessel  (f)  called  the  receiver,  from 
which  Uie  air  is  to  be  extracted. 

The  receiver  is  placed  on  a  brass  plate  (/,^), 
and  in  order  that  the  contact  may  be  air-tight, ' 
its  ground  edge  is  previously  rubbed  with  a 
little  pomatum. 

Suppose  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
Ab  it  begins  to  be  drawn  up,  the  valve  c  of  the 
piston  is  immediately  shut  by  the  pressure  of 
the  exterior  atmosphere,  so  that  no  air  can 
enter  the  barrel,  and  a  perfect  vacuum  would  be 
left  under  it,  were  it  not  that  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  is  forced  open  by  the  pres« 
sure  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  which  rushes 
into  the  barrel  till  its  density  becomes  the  samo 
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1)oth  in  the  receiver  and  barrel.  When  the 
piston  has  been  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
the  whole  of  the  air  which  occupied  the  barrel 
has  been  removed,  and  the  receiver  and  barrel 
are  now  both  filled  with  the  air  which  was 
previously  contained  in  the  receiver  alone. 

Suppose  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  to  be 
six  times  that  of  the  barrel,  the  air  which  at 
first  occupied  six  measures  now  occupies  seven, 
and  is  consequently  reduced  to  6-7ths  of  its 
former  density.  Let  the  piston  now  be  re- 
turned to  its  first  position.  The  instant  it 
begins  to  descend,  the  valve  b  shuts,  so  that  no 
air  can  enter  the  receiver.  As  soon  as  the 
piston  has  descended  through  one-seventh  of 
the  barrel,  the  air  in  the  barrel  is  restored  to 
the  density  of  the  exterior  atmoq^ere  ;  and  as 
it  descends  further,  the  air  in  the  interior  of 
the  barrel  is  condensed,  till  it  acquires  an 
elasticity  sufficient  to  open  the  valve  c  in  the 
piston,  when  it  rushes  out^  and  continues  to  do 
so  till  the  piston  has  quite  returned  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  Thus  by  one  stroke  of 
the  piston  the  densitv  of  the  air  in  the  interior 
of  the  receiver  is  reiluced  to  6-7th8  of  its  pre- 
vious density ;  and  it  is  evident  that  each  suc- 
ceeding stroke  will  produce  the  same  effect,  or 
remove  l-7th  part  of  the  remaining  air.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  second  stroke,  the  density 
of  the  air  in  the  vessel  will  be  reduced  to 
6-7tbs  of  6-7ths  «  36-49ths  of  the  exterior  air  ; 
after  the  third  stroke  it  will  be  reduced  to 
6-7th8  of  36'49ths  »  216-343rds,  and  so  on. 
After  twenty-one  strokes,  it  will  be  reduced  to 
about  l-25th  of  its  first  density;  after  one 
hundred  strokes,  to  1-5,000, 000th  part.  But 
so  high  a  degree  of  rarefaction  cannot  in  prac- 
tice be  obtained ;  for  as  soon  as  the  eListioity 
of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  reduced  so  far  that 
it  has  not  sufficient  force  to  lift  the  valves,  no 
more  air  can  escape  from  the  receiver  into 
the  tube,  and  the  exhaustion  cannot  be  carried 
further. 

What  has  now  been  said  applies  to  all  air- 
pumps,  though  the  form  of  construction  admits 
of  great  variety.  The  better  sorts  have  two 
exhausting  barrels,  and  the  pistons  are  worked 
b^  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  that  when  the  one 
piston  is  ascending  in  the  barrel,  the  other  is 
descending,  by  which  means  an  uninterrupted 
discharge  of  the  air  is  kept  up.  The  receiver 
is  placed  on  a  smooth  plate  of  brass,  having  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle  to  receive  the  end  of 
a  pipe  communicating  with  the  svringe.  Va- 
rious contrivances  have  been  employed  to  con- 
tinue the  exhaustion  after  the  air  has  been 
rarefied  to  that  degree  that  it  does  not  retain 
sufficient  elasticity  to  lift  the  valves.  In  order 
to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  rarefaction 
is  carried,  a  barometric  tube  is  adapted  to  the 
machine,  the  upper  end  of  which  communicates 
with  the  receiver,  while  the  lower  end  is  plunged 
into  an  open  basin  of  quicksilver.  As  the  re- 
ceiver is  exhausted,  the  air  is  withdrawn  from 
the  tube  at  the  same  time,  and  the  external 
air  presses  up  the  mercuir  in  the  tube  to  a 
height  proportional  to  the  degree  of  rarefaction. 
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This  is  called  a  ffou^e ;  bat  the  Avowing 
form  is  more  frequently  employed.  A  tube  six 
or  eight  inches  in  length,  sealed  at  one  end  and 
filled  with  mercury,  is  insetted  in  a  basin  of 
the  same  liquid.  The  mercury  is  of  ooune 
supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmospherp, 
and  continues  to  fill  the  tube.  This  apparatus 
is  placed  beneath  a  second  recetTer,  eommuni- 
cating  with  the  pipe  d.  During  the  first  stages 
of  the  exhaustion,  the  raeicniy  still  remains 
supported ;  but  so  soon  as  the  tension  of  the 
contained  air  becomes  less  than  is  sufficient  to 
support  the  column  of  merctuy,  the  liquid 
begins  to  fall,  and  the  height  at  which  it  stands 
above  the  level  of  thAt  in  the  basin  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  tension  of  the  temaining  air.  This 
is  called  the  short  Barometer  Gauge. 

Otto  Ouericke,  a  magistrate  of  Magdeburg, 
was  the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  rsre- 
fying  the  air  in  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  pump, 
about  the  year  1664.  The  machine  which  he 
constructed  was  of  a  veiy  rude  kind,  but  it 
enabled  him  to  exhibit  experiments  which  at 
that  time  were  regarded  as  astonishing.  The 
aiivpump  was  afterwards  greathr  improved  hy 
Hooke  and  Boyle ;  and  has  attained  its  present 
state  of  perfection  through  the  sucoessive  inven- 
tions of  Hauksbee,  Smeaton,  Cathbertson,  and 
others. 

Alr-w— ela.  In  plants,  are  minute  tubes 
composed  of  an  exceedingly  line  transparent 
membrane,  closed  at  each  end,  and  furnished 
internally  with  a  delicate  elastic  thread  twisted 
spirally,  whence  they  are  now  commonly  called 
spiral  vessels.  They  occur  in  the  medullary 
sheath,  the  veins  of  leaves  and  of  flowers,  in 
the  stamens,  the  ovary,  and  the  seed:  their 
office  is  to  convey  air.  In  the  genus  Nepenihrt 
spiral  vessels  are  found  in  the  baik  anid  wood 
in  vast  quantities. 

AiB-vBssBLS.  In  insects  the  atmospheric  air 
is  conveyed  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration,  chiefly  by  means  of 
air-vessels,  or  trachea  (wh'ch  see). 

AUle  (Lat.  ala,  a  wing).  In  Architecture,  a 
term  used  hj  the  English  more  especially  to 
signify  the  side  divisions  of  a  church,  which  are 
usually  separated  from  the  nave  or  centre 
portion  by  pillars  or  columns.  In  Egyptian 
architecture,  the  Romans  denoted  by  this  terra 
the  side  walls  of  temples.  In  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  ptera  (a  name  answering  to  the 
Latin  ala\  were*  the  rows  of  columns  ranged 
along  the  sides  of  .temples.  The  monopteral 
temples  were  always  circular,  the  out«r  wall 
forming  a  continuous  pedestal  for  the  columns. 
These  buildings  had  no  cella.  The  peripteral 
had  one  row  of  columns  round  the  cella,  the 
dipteral  two ;  the  pseudo-dipteral  differed  frora 
the  peripteral  or  hexastyle  temples  in  having 
the  side  columns  moved  outwards  over  the 
space  of  one  column  and  inlercolnmniation, 
and  so  had  eight  columns  at  each  end.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  sides  of  a  building 
which  are  suix)rdinate  to  the  principal  or 
central  division,  and  are  vulgarly  called 
*  wings.* 
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Idet^   or  Ittde  isUadfl^  eommonlj 

piloted  with  osiers^  and  which  are  then  called 

villovaif& 
Akeaiam.  [AciLEiauic.] 
AI  Ant  (Aiab.  arafa,  to  distingwsk).  In 
Moiuunmedui  Theology,  mentioned  in  the 
Kortn,  is  interpreted  by  Mohammedan  theo- 
j4jgiiiiM  to  mean  a  kind  of  limbo,  ot  place  of 
sojourn  for  those  departed  spirita  which  are 
rtt;^ired  neither  into  Hell  nor  Paradiae. 

Ala  (Lat  a  m'n^).  A  Boman  military 
knn,  dignifying  the  wing  of  an  army:  bat  its 
me^uDg  Taried  at  different  times.  Denoting 
at  fint  the  body  of  horsemen  who  served  with 
th«  foot  soldiersi  when  the  whole  legion  con- 
shifd  of  Boman  citizens,  it  was  apphed,  aiter 
the  admission  of  Socii,  whether  liitini  or  Italid, 
to  the  troops  of  the  allies,  both  horse  and  foot^ 
viiidi  vera  stationed  on  the  wings.  At  a  still 
later  time,  the  alae  were  composed  of  foreign 
t^r)p8  serving  with  the  Roman  armies,  while 
^Ldn  the  empire  the  term  was  applied  to 
U>lies  of  hozsemen  raised  generally  in  the  pro- 
rinivs  and  serving  apart  from  the  legion. 

Ala.  In  Entomology,  Hie  wings,  or  organs 
of  aeiial  progression,  axe  tegnmentary  pro- 
dactions  simply,  and  consist  of  a  double  mem- 
brane of  a  tender  and  generally  transparent 
(Moiistenee,  inclosing  nnmerous  nervures,  or 
branched  tabes  of  a  firmer  substance. 

These  ozgans  present  considerable  differences 
of  form  and  straetore  in  the  different  orders  of 
incecti^  and  also  vaiy  in  number  from  two  to 
four. 

Ala.  In  Ornithology,  the  pectoral  extremity, 
tb*-  Unes  of  which  sapport  broad  folds  of  skin, 
c<)vered  with  feathers^  and  are  adapted  for  flight 
The  under  part  of  the  base  of  the  wing,  where 
it  joins  the  body,  is  termed  the  axilla ;  Sie  joint 
Wtween  the  anUbrachium  and  carous  is  termed 
tbe  flexure  or  plica.  The  wing  is  said  to  be 
umed  (ala  calcarata)  when  the  carpus  bears 
oQe  or  two  homy  spurs ;  to  be  impennate  (ala 
inij«!uiata)  when  provided  with  equal,  lax 
piumes,  unfit  for  flight;  to  be  elongate  (ak 
elongata)  when,  in  the  folded  state,  it  equals  or 
exceeds  in  length  the  body  from  the  base  of 
tbe  bill  to  the  root  of  the  tail;  to  be  middle- 
Stzed  (ala  mediocris)  when,  in  the  folded  state, 
the  extremity  covers  the  base  of  the  tail ;  to  be 
ehort  (ala  brevis)  when,  in  the  folded  state, 
the  exte«mity  reaches  the  sides  of  the  ooocyx. 

,  AlalmiMHae.  The  name  Alabandine  was 
gireo  by  Pliny  to  the  Ethiopian  Carbuncles 
which  were  cat  and  polished  at  Alabanda. 
^7  modem  mineralogists  the  name  is  used  as 
a  sjuonym  for  Manganblende,  or  Manganese- 
gbiuce. 

Aliterdias  (Or).  This  name  was  appfr- 
reotly  given  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews 
at  Alexandria,  whose  duties  lay  chieflv  in  rais- 
"^  ud  paying  the  taxes.  The  word  is  of  veiy 
doobtfiil  origin,  and  many  have  proposed  to  sub** 
ftitote  the  word  Arabarcnes  in  everv  place  where 
^  oocan.  f  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
^'''»<ui  Anttquitia,  s.v.) 

(Gr.  &\iCarrpsf).     The  name 
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•  given  to  the  finest  varieties  of  massive  granular 
Gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  bear  the 
same  relation  to  other  kinds  of  Gypsum  that 
marble    does    to    ordinaiy   limestones.     The 
purer  kinds  are  made  into  statuettes,  vases 
and  other  ornamental  articles,  and  the  com- 
moner   sort  is   converted,   by  burning,   into 
plaster  of  Paris.    The  snow-white  translucent 
Alabaster  found  at  Volterra  and  Gastellina,  in 
Tuscany,  is  largely  manufactured  in  Florence 
into  works  of  art^  which  are  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.    The  alabaster  of  this  country 
is  chiefiy  met  with  in  the  New  Ked,  or  Keupor 
Harl,   principally    at   Asbton-on-Tient,    and 
CheUaston  Hill,  in  Derbyshire,  where  it  is 
largely  worked  for  ornamental  purposes.    It  is 
also  found  in  large  quantities  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, at  Penarth,  ana  other  places ;  at  Newark, 
in  Nottinghamshire ;  Fauld  HiU,  Tutbuiy,  and 
near  Burton-on-Trent,  in  Staffordshire ;  Syston 
in  Leicestershire;    Old  Chine  in  Somerset; 
between  Penrith  and  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland ; 
and  in  Monaghan  Co.,  IreUnd.    [Satin  Spab.] 

AlaUte*  A  mineralogical  synonym  of 
Augite  and  Diopside. 

Jklamlra.  In  Music,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  notes  in  the  modem  scale  of  Guido. 
[Music] 

IMBngtaceee  (Alangi,  the  Malabar  name  of 
one  species).  A  natural  order  of  plants  closely 
akin  to  Myrtacea,  It  consists  of  Indian  species, 
with  aromatic  roots  and  eatable  fruit  Their 
long   strap-shaped  petals  afford  one  of   the 

Principal  distinctions  between  them  and  the 
lyrtaceous  order. 

^  Alantn.  A  white  crystalline  substance  de- 
rived from  aldehyd-ammonia,  and  hydrocvanie 
acid.  Hyponitrous  acid  converts  it  into  lactic 
acid. 

Alawtlne*  An  amylaceous  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  the  Angelica  archan^ 
gelica. 

Aloite  (Lat.  ala,  a  wing),  A  genus  of 
sea-weeds  found  in  the  colder  regions  of  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  One  spe- 
cies, A.  etculentOy  the  badderlocks  or  henware, 
is  found  on  our  own  coasts,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  esculent  AlgcB,  its  midrib  and  fruit- 
bearing  appendages  bemg  the  parts  most  freely 
used.  The  name  badderlock  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  balderlocka^  or  locks  of 
Balder,  a  Scandinavian  deity. 

Alate  (Lat.  alatus,  winged).  In  Botany, 
when  any  sohd  body  is  bordered  by  a  membra^ 
nous  or  leafy  expansion. 

Alawrtii  (Lat  a  lark).  The  name  of  a 
Linnsean  genus  of  passerine  birds,  character- 
ised by  the  daw  of  their  hinder  toe,  which  is 
straight  strong,  and  longer  than  the  others. 
The  birds  of  this  genus  are  granivorous,  and 
nidificateon  the  ground.  The  field-lark  {Alauda 
arvetws  L)  is  a  well-known  example:  they 
appertain  to  the  conirostral  division  of  the  passe- 
nne  order  of  Cuvier. 

Alb  ^Lat  albus,  white).  A  vestment^  worn  by 

Sriests  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  whien 
iffers  from  the  surplice  in  fitting  more  closely 
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to  tho  l)ody,  and  being  tied  with  a  girdle ;  it  is 
also  commonly  embroidered  on  the  breast  with 
crosses. 

AltHuimn  Opus  (Lat.).  In  ancient  Roman 
Architecture,  this  term  was  supposed  by  some 
critics  to  mean  nothing  but  a  species  of  white- 
wash, but  in  the  passage  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Vitruvius,  chap,  x.,  where  he  recommends  the 
use  of  the  albarium  opus  for  the  ceilings  of  baths, 
he  allows  tectarium  opus  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it,  so  that  it  was  clearly  a  species  of 
stucco.  Its  employment  at  the  baths  of 
Agrippa,  knowing  as  we  do  the  extent  to  which 
luxury  was  carried  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients, 
seems  to  prove  that  it  was  a  superior  sort  of 
stucco,  ana  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  was  susceptible  of  polish.  This  opinion  is  pro- 
pounded by  Perrault,  in  his  translation  of 
Vitruvius. 

Albata  (Lat).  The  name  of  a  white  metallic 
alloy  of  brass,  with  tin  or  nickel,  and  sometimes 
iron.  It  is  largely  manufactured  at  Birmingham, 
and  worked  into  spoons,  forks,  dishes,  teapots, 
&c. 

Albati  (Lat).  Christian  hermits,  so  called 
from  the  white  linen  they  wore.  They  lived 
and  slept  in  the  highways.  (Hook,  Church 
Dictionary,  s.  v.) 

iUbatrOM.     [DiOHEDEA.] 

Albert  Coal,  or  Albertlta.  A  variety  of 
bituminous  coal,  found  at  the  Albert  Mine, 
Hillsborough  Co.,  New  Brunswick.  It  is  of  a 
brilliant  and  lustrous  jet-black,  very  compact 
and  extremely  brittle,  breaking  with  a  con- 
choidal  fracture.  A  thin  seam  of  Albertite  has 
lately  been  discovered  near  Mountgerald,  in 
Koss-shire,  in  strata  of  Old  Red  Sandstone 
age. 

Albiflrenaei.  (From  Alby,  a  town  in  the 
south  of  France.)  A  sect  which  arose  in  the 
south  of  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  They  have  been  confounded  with 
the  Waldenses,  with  whom,  however,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  real  connection.  Their 
tenets  have  been  very  differently  described,  and 
probably  misrepresented,  by  their  opponents ; 
and  great  obscurity  is  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
by  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  various  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  Rome  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  about  the  same  time,  whose 
respective  views  have  not  been  very  accurately 
discriminated.  It  is  probable  that  the  re- 
formers of  the  south  of  France  opposed  them- 
selves originally  to  the  corruptions  in  discipline, 
which  began  first  at  that  period  to  draw 
general  attention  and  animadversion  upon  the 
clerical  order.  Hence  a  very  easy  step  would 
lead  them  to  think  slightingly  of  many  ecdesias^ 
tical  ordinances,  and  the  ceremonial  observances 
of  religion  would  seduce  them  into  the  adop- 
tion of  mystical  notions  about  an  internal  light 
and  assurance,  and  finally  betrav  them  into  the 
wildest  extravagancies.  Thus  they  are  charged 
with  perpetuating  the  Manichean  doctrines; 
but  Bossuet>  who  accuses  them  of  inclining  to 
that  system  on  certain  points,  acquits  them  of 
lioldlng  what  is,  after  all,  the  distinguishing 
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tenet  of  the  Oriental  heresy — the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  the  two  principles. 

In  the  year  1163,  Alexander  III.  publLshed 
a  decree  against  these  sectarians  in  a  council 
held  at  Tours,  and  another  in  1179.  On 
neither  occasion,  however,  did  he  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  secular  arm.  At  the  close  of 
the  century,  when  the  sect  was  still  flourishing, 
and  seemed  to  be  more  particularly  under  the 
protection  of  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse, 
Innocent  lU.  commenced  the  work  of  its  extir^ 
pation.  He  appointed  two  legates  to  go  through 
the  country  and  excite  the  zeal  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  against  the  innovators  :  he  instituted 
the  Dominican  order  of  firiars,  purposely  to 
preach  them  down ;  and  finally,  in  1207,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of 
France,  exhorting  him  to  eradicate  the  heresy 
with  the  sword.  The  contest  or  'crusade,' 
which  was  carried  on  with  more  or  less  vigour 
for  many  years,  and  which  furnishes  the  first 
evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  church  of 
Rome  to  employ  extreme  violence  against 
those  who  dissented  from  its  doctrines,  ended 
in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Albigenses, 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy^ 
(Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  torn.  vi. ;  Mil- 
man,  Latin  Christianity^  Book  ix.  ch.  8;HaI- 
lara.  Middle  Ages,  Part  I.  ch.  i.,  and  Part  II. 
ch.  ix.). 

Albln.  A  white  opaque  variety  of  Apo- 
phyllite,  found  at  Aussig,  in  Bohemia. 

Albinism.  A  state  in  which  the  skin  is 
white,  the  hair  flaxen,  and  the  iris  pink. 
[Albino.] 

Albino.  A  term  originally  applied  by  the 
Portuguese  to  negroes  who  were  bom  mottled 
or  disfigured  with  white  spots.  It  is  now 
generally  applied  to  persons  of  a  preternatural 
whiteness  of  the  skin  and  hair,  with  a  peculiar 
redness  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  is  so 
weak  as  to  be  of  little  use  in  broad  daylight, 
so  that  albinos  sleep  in  the  daytime,  and  are 
only  capable  of  seeing  distinctly  in  the  twilight 
or  by  moonlight.  The  disease  appears  to 
depend  upon  a  deficiency  or  morbid  state  of  the 
rtte  mvcosum  over  the  whole  body.  Albino 
races  are  frequently  observed  in  domestic 
animals,  e.  g.  in  the  cat^  rabbit,  &c.  The 
ferret  (Putorius  furo)  is  an  albino  variety  of 
the  polecat  {Putorius  fattidus). 

Albite  (Lat  albus,  white).  Soda  Felspar. 
A  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  in  which  a  small 
portion  of  the  soda  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
potash  and  lime.  It  generally  occurs  in  flat 
twin-crystals,  which  vary  from  translucent  to 
opaque,  and  are  usually  white,  but  sometimes 
grey,  green  or  brown.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall, 
at  Koss  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  granite  of  Slieve 
Corra  (one  of  the  Moume  mountains)  it  is  met 
with  in  very  perfect  white  translucent  twin- 
crystals.  The  principal  foreign  looilities  are 
the  Tyrol,  St.  Gotthard,  Arendal  in  Norway, 
Greenland,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Oisans 
in  Dauphiny,  Massachusetts,  &c.  Albite  is 
frequently  a  constituent  of  granite,  and  (as  in 
the  rocks  round  Edinbugh)  of  syenite  and 
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p^enstow.  When  it  occurs  associated  with 
cummoD  Felspar  in  the  same  granite,  it  may 
be  dii^tiDgiiifibed  from  the  hitter  by  its  greater 
vhiteoesti  and  translncency, 

AlbBffo  (Lat).  A  disease  of  the  eye,  con* 
tisting  of  a  white  speck  in  the  cornea. 

AStmm  (Lat).  Literally  means  anything 
vhlw.  The  term  is  now  generally  applied  to  a 
l<x}k  in  which  persons  collect  autographs,  lite- 
niT  essays,  &&  The  pnetor's  album  was  a 
irhite  board,  on  which  me  edicts  of  that  func- 
ticnoiy  were  inscribed. 

Albom  dflODUiim  (Lat).  When  dogs  are 
f^  upon  bones,  they  digest  the  animal  portion, 
icd  the  earthy  parts  (chiefly  phosphate  of 
lime)  an  Toided  in  the  form  of  white  excre- 
meet.  This  inert  matter  was  formerly  used  in 
ffi'-Lrine  under  the  above  title, 

Altamea.  A  peculiar  oi^ganic  principle, 
fDr4'nog  largely  into  the  composition  of  animal 
b:<lie9,such  as  the  blood,  muscles,  membranes, 
and  most  of  the  sofb  organs,  such  as  the  liyer, 
lung«,  kidneys,  &>c ;  also  the  chief  component 
of  white  of  egg,  to  which  ihe  term  albumen  was 
ori^iinally  applied,  and  which  well  and  fami- 
liarlj  iUostrat«8  its  leading  peculiarity,  namely, 
that  at  a  certain  temperature  it  coagulates  into 
a  x>ft  white  solid,  no  longer  soluble  in  water. 
It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  coagulating  the 
vhit4:  of  egg  by  alcohol,  washing  it  thoroughly 
«irh  that  fluid,  and  then  carefully  drying  it  at 
120^.  It  then  appears  as  a  yellow,  shining, 
transparent  and  brittle  substance,  composed 
of — 


Nitrogen    • 

.     1  atom  e  14 

p»r  crat 

1605 

Carbon 

.8            -  48 

61-61 

Hydrogen  . 

.7            «     7 

7-63 

Oxygen     . 

.3            »  24 

26-81 

93     100-00 


The  albumen  of  birds*  eggs  (oralbumen)  coagu- 
lates at  a  temperature  of  146^  to  166^;  and 
vben  dried,  shrinks  and  becomes  brittle  and 
i^mitnuiniarent,  in  all  respects  resembling  horn. 
One  honored  piuts  of  the  albumen  of  the  hen's 
ecu  lose,  upon  careful  drying,  about  86  of  water, 
and  lesTe  34  of  solid  residue.  Alcohol,  most  of 
the  acids,  and  sereral  metallic  salts,  also  coagu- 
late albumen,  and  some  of  the  latter  are  yery 
delicate  teats  of  its  presence  in  animal  fluids : 
^'•ibacetate  of  lead,  for  instance,  renders  a 
Bolotion  of  1  part  of  fresh  white  of  egg  in  2000 
of  water  turbid,  so  that  it  detects  1  part  of  dry 
albumen  in  10,000  of  water.  Conosiye  sub- 
Hmate  is  also  an  excellent  test  of  albumen, 
foniuBg  with  it  a  white  insoluble  compound ; 
heofie  white  of  egg  has  been  proposed  as  an 
utidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosire  sub- 
^inatsu  Albumen  is  a  proximate  principle  of 
many  Tegetables,  found  in  their  sap  and  in 
BOOM  of  their  solid  products. 

Ai.BTnaor.  Li  Botany,  a  flonry,  fleshy,  bony, 
cr  homy  substance  secreted  in  some  seeds  be- 
tween the  embryo  and  the  seed-skin.  It  is 
i&tended  for  the  nntriment  of  the  young  em- 
^0  vhen  it  firat  springs  into  life.    The  part 
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that  furnishes  the  flour  of  com,  the  flesh  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  the  great  mnss  of  the  seeds  of  coffee, 
are  allmmcn.  Botanists  have  remiirked  that 
this  substance  is  never  deleterious,  however 
poisonous  the  plant  may  be  by  which  it  is 
borne. 

Albnnmiii  (Lat  sap-wood).  The  newly 
formed  and  soft  part  of  the  wood  of  Exogenous 
trees,  consisting  of  empty  or  nearly  empty 
tubes  and  cells,  the  sides  of  which  iire  thin  and 
not  indurated ;  however  durable  the  timber  of 
a  plant  may  be,  this  part  of  it  is  in  all  coses 
perishable,  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  it  con- 
sists having  but  little  power  of  adhesion,  and 
being  readily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
air.  It  is  only  when  the  tissue  of  this  part  be- 
comes consolidated  by  the  addition  of  resins, 
tannin,  and  various  other  products,  which  change 
its  colour  from  a  pale  yellow  to  various  other 
deeper  colours,  that  timber  really  becomes 
valuable.  In  some  species  this  is  eflected 
rapidly,  as  in  oak,  teak,  lignum  vitaB,  8cc. ;  in 
others,  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  as  in  the 
poplar  and  willow.  Hence  the  wood  of  the 
latter  clans  of  trees  never  acquires  any  durabi- 
lity. By  some  writers  the  alburnum  is  defined 
to  be  *  wood  only  one  year  old.'  But  this  is 
erroneous.  It  is  through  the  alburnum  princi- 
pally that  the  ascending  sap  of  a  plant  moves ; 
the  course  of  the  sap  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  the  alburnum,  but  is  effected  wheniver  the 
woody  tubes  are  sufficiently  open  for  it  to  pass. 

Aloa*  The  name  of  a  Linneean  genus  of 
Anserine  birds,  characterised  by  a  short,  com- 
pressed, vertically  extended,  convex  beak,  edged 
along  the  upper  surface,  and  generally  trans- 
versely furrowed ;  feet  toti-palmate,  and  want- 
ing the  hinder  toe.  Becent  ornithologists  have 
divided  the  Linnsean  auks  or  penguins  into  the 
subgenera  Pratercula  and  Alca. 

Aloabala*  or  Aloawala.  A  tax  formerly 
imposed  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  consisting 
originally  of  10,  and  subsequently  of  14  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all  property  sold,  and 
payable  as  oft«n  as  it  changed  hands.  This 
monstrous  impost>  by  preventing  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  property,  necessarily  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious. 

Aloalde,  or  Aloaide.  A  Spanish  officer  of 
justice;  from  the  Arabic  kadi,  judge.  In 
Portugal,  Alcayde. 

Aloallmeter.  A  graduated  glass  tube  em- 
ployed in  determining  the  quantity  of  real 
alkali  in  commercial  potash  and  soda,  by  the 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  a  known 
strength  which  a  certain  weight  of  these 
saturates. 

Aleampbenu  A  Brazilian  herb,  the  Oo^on 
perdicipeSf  whose  leaves  are  used  in  decoction 
against  syphilis,  and  as  a  diuretic 

Aloaatanty  Obdieb  of:  otherwise  called 
the  order  of  Saint  Julian,  or  of  the  Pear-tree. 
An  order  of  knighthood,  instituted  in  1166  at 
Alcantara,  a  town  of  Estramadura,  by  Hadrian 
II.  king  of  Leon.  The  king  of  Spain  is  aove- 
reign  of  this  order. 

A  porous  vessel  used  in  Spain 
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for  cooliDg  wat«r  by  its  tranandBtion  and  oon- 
aequont  superficial  erapomtion. 

Alearsiii.  Cadet  a  fuming  Uquorw  oxide  of 
cacodyl.  A  horribly  foetid  liquia  formed  when 
acetate  of  potash  and  arseoions  add  are  heated 
together.    It  is  volatile  and  intensely  poisonona. 

Aleedo  (Lat,).  The  name  of  a  Linnsean 
genua  of  Ficv,  eharacteriaed  by  a  long,  stmighi, 
angular  and  pointed  beak ;  the  tongne  and  tail 
Teiy  short  The  feet  hare  the  atmctare  which 
i»  the  basis  of  Temminck*s  order  Syndactyli, 
Til.  the  external  toe  is  nearly  as  long  aa  the 
middle  one,  and  is  united  thereto  aa  far  aa 
the  penultimate  articulation.  The  kingfisher, 
Alcedo  i^ptda,  is  a  familiar  example  of  that 
genua.  The  Alcedo  tridaetyUiy  and  some 
others,  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the 
inner  toe;  these  hare  accordingly  been  sepap 
rated  from  the  Linnsan  genus  under  the  sub- 
generic  term  Ceyx.  A  third  subgenus,  Bacelo, 
receives  the  great  laughing  kingfisher  of  New 
Holland. 

AlcliaiByw  An  imaginary  art^  once  much 
practised  among  modem  nations,  and  even  now 
perhaps  not  wholly  exploded.  The  name  is  a 
mixture  of  Qreek  and  Arabic ;  the  last  syUables 
being  from  the  aame  root  with  chemistry.  The 
prefix  is  the  Ambic  article  al,  the.  Whether  al- 
chemy was  followed  as  an  art  among  the  clas- 
sical ancients,  seems  questionable :  some  suppose 
it  to  hare  originated  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
Califatc.  Its  object  was  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  principle  of  me  alchemists  was, 
that  certain  of  the  baser  metals  were  convertible 
into  these  two  precious  substances  by  a  long 
series  of  processes.  To  this  ftindamental  notion 
the  common  followers  of  the  art  added  an 
infinity  of  fantastic  imaginations  respecting  the 
influence  of  the  planets,  &c.,  in  hastening  or 
retarding  the  work.  The  instrument  by  imich 
it  was  supposed  that  this  mighty  change  was  to 
be  effected,  was  a  certain  mineral  to  be  produced 
by  these  processes,  which,  being  mixedwith  the 
base  metal,  would  transmute  it;  and  this  was 
called  the  lapis  nkilosophorum  or  philosopher's 
stone.  Hence  tne  term  adept  (adeptus)  for  him 
who  was  supposed  to  have  attained  the  secret  of 
alchemy;  or,  in  other  words,  gained  or  dis- 
covered the  philosopher's  stone.  Innumerable 
instances  are  on  record  of  persons  who  practised 
on  the  credulity  of  former  times  by  professing 
to  possess  this  stone,  and  who  actually  wrought 
the  transmutation  required ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  philosopher's  stone  employed  by  these 
personages  was  nothing  more  than  an  amalgam 
of  gold,  which,  if  projected  into  tin  and  cupel- 
lated,  would  leave  a  portion  of  the  precious 
metal.  Dr.  Pric<s  of  Guildford,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  person  in  this  country  who  pro- 
fessed himself  able  to  turn  mereuiy  into  gold: 
he  destroyed  himself  in  1783,  to  avoid,  it  was 
supposed,  the  detection  of  his  deceptions.  The 
alchemists,  in  the  course  of  their  endless  ex- 
periments, are  said  to  have  served  the  cause  of 
true  science  in  many  ways.  To  various  adepts 
is  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the«concentrated 
adds  and  of  phosphorus.    Another  object  of 
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the  adepts,  often  pursued  by  them,  together 
with  their  research  after  transmutation,  wm 
the  discovery  of  the  c/urtr  «tte,  or  supposed 
universal  medicine*  Alchemy  is  also  deuoini- 
nated  the  Hermetic  Art)  trom  the  imaginaiy 
sage,  Hermes  Trismegistus. 

Alooliol  or  AllLolftol,  a  term  of  Arabic  ori- 
gin, implying  a  spirit  or  essence  in  its  most  per- 
feet  state.  It  is  retained  in  modem  chemist^ 
to  signify  pure  spirit  of  wine.  Fermented  li- 
quors were  known  in  the  earliest  ages.  The 
Northern  nations  were  probably  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  obtaining  ardent  spirits  before  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  Albucasis  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy  taught  the  method  of  procuring  alco- 
hol from  wino)  and  Raymond  Ltdly  in  the  thii^ 
teenth  century  concentrated  s^rit  of  wine  hj 
carbonate  of  potash. 

The  elementary  composition  of  alcohol  was 
first  accurately  demonstrated  by  Lavoisier,  and 
its  analysis  was  perfected  by  Sauasure.   Itcoa- 

sists  of — 

Beront. 

Carbon    .        .    4  atoms  «-  24      6218 

Hydrogen        .6  -     6      1304 

Oxygen  .        .    2  -  18      84-78 

T  46     10000 

It  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  hydrate  of  oxide 
of  ethyle,  and  in  that  case  represented  by  the 
rational  formula  C^H^OtHO.     [Sthrb.] 

Pure  alcohol  has  never  been  ffoaen ;  hence  its 
value  in  the  constraction  of  thermometers  for 
measuring  temperatures  below  the/reeaing  point 
of  mercury.  It  bums  with  a  pale  flame,  pnv 
ducing  carbonic  acid  and  wator,  and  without 
smoke  or  soot,  forming  a  cleanlv  and  useful 
lamp,  giving  much  heat^  but  little  light.  ^  It 
boils  at  176^,  and  the  densi^  of  its  vapour  is  to 
that  of  air  as  1*6  to  1*0.  Alcohol  has  an  agree- 
able odour,  a  strong  pungent  taate,  and  is  a 
powerful  excitant.  The  spedflc  gravity  of  ab- 
solute aicohot  is  0*793  at  60^ :  that  of  the  rec- 
tified spirit  of  commerce  is  about  0*838,  and 
contains  about  16  per  cent  of  water.  What  is 
called  Proof  Spirit  has  a  specific  gamtj  of 
0*920,  and  consists  of  about  49  parts  by  weight 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  61  of  water;  or  by 
measure  of  54  parts  of  alcohol  and  46  of  water. 
When  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed  heat  is 
evolved  and  condensation  ensues,  and  it  is  some 
hours  before  the  two  liquids  perfectly  combine, 
BO  as  to  attain  their  maximum  density. 

The  strength,  or  alcoholic  value  of  spirituous 
liquors,  is  inferred  ftom  their  spedfle  gravity, 
which,  for  fiscal  purposes,  is  determined  by  tbe 
hydrometer.  The  fiulowing  t«ble  shows  the  per^ 
centage  of  alcohol  in  such  mixtures ;  and  in  the 
PhikSophieal  Dfwuaetions  in  1797  will  be 
found  an  elaborate  series  of  tables  founded  upon 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Oilpin  and  Sir  Charles 
Blagden.  Abstracts  of  these  and  other  similar 
tables  are  also  given  in  Ure'a  J^ionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  art  *  AJoohol' 
[FiBioDfTATfoir ;  Mbtstiatsd  Spout;  Wim-] 
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Salts  in  which  alcohol  ap- 
pears torepUoe  the  wat«r  of  oTBtalliBatioD. 

Alo^lMliB«ter«  An  instrument  hy  which 
t)^  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  wines  and 
''*7h<T  spiritQous  liquors  is  determined  hy  re- 
tVrt-Qoe  to  their  respective  hoiling  points  at  given 
presdureSb 

Ale^bols.  Substances  resembHng  common 
yiaic  aleohol  in  constitution :  chemicidly  epeak- 
tog  they  ai«  hydmted  oxides  of  organic  ramcals. 

Aleenui  or  Alkonui  (Al  Koran,  or  the 
If^'k,  Anhic).  The  sacred  book  of  the  Moham- 
hikUbs  ;  which,  according  to  their  belief,  was 
(^i'Uted  to  their  prophet  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
In«  Koran  consists  of  114  chapters ;  which  are 
distinguBhed,  not  by  their  numerical  order, 
but  by  certain  titles,  tmder  which  they  are 
rf-^pecliTely  known.  Every  chapter  is  divided 
rmo  smaller  portions,  analogous  to  the  verses 
^"i  cmr  Scriptures.  There  are,  however,  seven 
principal  ancient  copies  of  the  Koran  ;  and  in 
*U  of  these  tiie  number  of  verses  is  not  the 
rame.  The  Koran  is  written  in  what  may  be 
t^<^  a  species  of  diiming  or  jingling  prose. 
It  is  regarded  among  the  l£>hammedans  as  in 
itMf  •  standing  mirade^  and  a  proof  of  the 
tnth  of  their  rdigion ;  and  hence  the  division 
^veen  those  who  believe  the  Koran  to  be 
eternal  and  uncreated  (the  Sonnites  or  ortho- 
dox), and  various  sects  of  heretics. 
lUeaiuine.  A  dystallizable  substance  con- 

iaiaed  in  the  alcomoque  bark  of  America. 
fttesf  (Span.  Aicoba).     In  Architecture 

f^  pflit  of  a  sleeping  chamber  where  the  bed 

i*  i^aced.  In  llLodem  Architficture^  the  alcoves 
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■  introduced  difier  greatly  in  their  manner  of 

decoration,  according  to  the  rank  or  the  taste 

,  of  the  proprietor:  in  England  they  are  rarely 

^  used ;  in  France  and  in  Italy  they  frequently 

form  imposing  objects   in  the  decoration   of 

palaces.     Generally  speaking  the  alcoves   are 

I  raised  slightly  above  the  floors  of  the  bed  rooms, 

!  and  are  roofed  at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the 

I  latter ;  th^  are  sometimes  separated  from  the 

:  room  by  a  balustrade,  through  which  drapery 

is  passed. 

AloyoBitMk  A  collective  term  for  the 
iruitolike  spongiform  flint  fossils  common  in 
chalk  formations. 

Alojroiitiam*  A  Linnsean  term  for  an  ag- 
gregate genus  of  marine  polypes,  having  a  fleshy 
coriaceous  spicidar  axis,  beset  with  stellate 
cells,  containing  each  a  polype  with  eight 
radiate  denticulate  arms.  The  axis  is  fixed  to 
foreign  bodies,  and  in  some  species  rises  in 
short  branches  or  lobes,  as  in  that  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  *Dead  Man's  Hand.* 
(Alcyonium  digitatum  lin. ;  Lotndaria  digitata 
iiam.) 

AlojoiM  (Gr.  h>MvA¥,  a  kingfisher).  The 
name  given  by  Temminck  to  an  order  of  birds 
of  which  the  kingfisher  (Alcedo)  is  the  type. 

Aldebttnua.  In  Astronomy,  the  Arabic 
name  of  a  large  and  bright  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  called  the  'Bull's  Eye,'  and  in 
catalogues  a  Tauri,  in  the  eye  of  tj^e  constelhi- 
tion  Taums. 

Aldoliyde  (from  alcohol  dehydrogenatut), 
A  pungent  volatile  liquid,  obtained  bv  distilling 
alcohol  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Alcohol  is  a  compound  of  4  atoms  of 
carbon,  6  of  hydrogen,  and  2  of  oxygen; 
whereas  aldehyde  consists  of  4  of  carbon,  4  of 
hydrogen,  and  2  of  oxygen. 

Alder  (Anglo-Saxon  alfi).  A  native  tree 
(Alnus  glutinosa)  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Betvlactm.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  damp  situ- 
ations, and  is  of  little  value  except  for  hurdle 
wood,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal. 

Jklderman.  Originally  written  ealdor-man, 
meaning  elder-man,  which  was  used  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  Saxon  period  as  a  name  of 
dignity  unconnected  with  office;  it  was  also 
the  original  title  of  the  officer  who  was  sub- 
sequently styled  earl,  whence  coimties  were 
sometimes  called  alderman-shires.  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  designation  of  the  chief 
magistrate  or  judicial  functionary  of  minor 
districts,  in  which  sense  it  first  appears  in 
connection  with  boroughs.  Its  application  is 
now  confined  to  (he  class  of  municipal  officers 
in  a  borough  next  in  order  to  the  mayor.  By 
6  &  6  W.  4,  e.  76,  the  aldermen  are  to  be  in 
number  one-third  of  the  councillors  in  eveiy 
borough  (London  alone  being  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act),  one  part  to  be  elected 
triennially,  on  November  9,  from  among  coun- 
cillors or  persons  qualified  to  be  such ;  and  to 
form,  with  the  mavor  and  councillors,  the 
council  of  the  borough. 

Aldlae  aditfons*  In  Bibliography,  those 
which    issued  from  the  press  of  the  three 
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Hanutii.  Aldo  Manuzio  was  bom  at  Basaiano 
in  the  Papal  States,  and  studied  in  Rome  and 
Florence.  He  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Pico,  Count  of  Mirandola,  and  with  Alberto 
Pio,  Lord  of  Carpi ;  and  with  their  assistance 
set  up  a  printing  press  at  Venice,  in  1490. 
Being  a  man  of  great  learning  and  extraordi- 
nary zeal  in  his  new  profession,  he  laboured  to 
procure  the  most  correct  MSS.  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  established  an  academy 
in  his  house  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  learned  in  the  superin- 
tendence  of  his  works  through  the  press. 
Bembo  and  Navagero  were  among  his  coadju- 
tors. His  first  work  appeared  some  time  in 
1490,  but  his  first  dated  work  in  1494.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  a  Greek 
and  Latin  dictionary  (the  first  of  its  kind),  and 
many  other  works.  His  books  have  always 
been  prized  more  for  their  correctness  than  for 
their  typographical  beauty.  They  were  mostly 
printed  in  the  duodecimo  form.  A  rery  rare 
catalogue  of  his  labours  was  printed  in  Venice 
in  1553  (Catalog.  Lihnyrum  Ald.\  and  re- 
printed in  Paris  in  1709.  A  complete  list  is 
also  given  in  Kenouard*s  Annates  de  Vim- 
primerie  de$  Aldes^  ou  HisUnre  des  irois 
Manuces  et  de  leura  iditions^  Paris,  1803,  2  torn. 
8vo.,  the  last  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1834. 
The  invention  of  what  are  now  called  italic 
types  is  due  to  Aldo,  who  first  made  use  of 
them  in  his  Virgil ^  printed  in  1601.  Having 
observed  the  many  inconveniences  resulting 
from  the  vast  number  of  abbreviations  then  in 
use  amongst  printers — to  such  an  extent  indeed 
as  to  render  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on  the 
art  of  reading  a  printed  book  necessary — he  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  using  thin  italic  type, 
avoiding  abbreviations  and  causing  little  in- 
crease in  bulk.  These  types  were  for  some 
years  afterwards  called  Aldine^  but  by  the 
Italians  themselves  coraivi.  Aldo*s  son  Paolo, 
a  man  of  learning,  an  author  and  a  critic, 
succeeded  him  in  his  printing  establishment. 
The  family  press  is  said  to  have  been  broken 
up  in  1697,  although  some  Venetian  publica- 
tions of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  in  existence  bearing  the  impress  of  their 
colophon  (an  anchor  and  dolphin)  on  the  last 
page. 

Ale.    [Berr.] 

Ale-ooimerSt  or-kenners.  Those  who  ken 
or  knou*  good  ale.  Ale-conners  were  annually 
chosen  by  the  court-leet,  and  sworn  to  look  at 
the  assize  and  goodness  of  the  ale  and  beer 
in  their  lordships. 

AleotoiidMi  (Gr.  ix^fcrwp,  a  cock).  A  tribe 
of  rasorial  or  gallinaceous  birds,  including  the 
curassow,  and  the  species  which,  like  it, 
resemble  the  common  fowl  in  the  form  of  the 
beak. 

Alemblo  (from  the  Arabic  particle  al,  the^ 
and  ambeeg,  corrupted  from  the  Greek  word 
K^ffi{,  a  cup  or  wmcI),  An  obsolete  form  of 
still:  constructed  upon  a  small  scale  in  glass,  it 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  laboratory. 

Al«m1>rofeb,  or  Bait  of  Wisdom.  A  term 
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applied  by  the  old  ctiemists  to  a  salt  composed 
of  sal  ammoniac  and  oorrosiTe  sublimate.  It  is 
poisonous. 

AtoxABdHan  School.  An  academy  for 
literature  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  institutini 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagns,  and 
supported  by  his  suoceesors.  The  grammarians 
and  mathematicians  of  this  school  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  In  the  former  class  occur 
the  noted  names  of  Aristarchus,  Harpocration, 
and  Aristophanes ;  and  among  the  latter  were 
numbered  the  astronomer  Ptolemy  and  geo- 
meter Euclid.  The  grammarians  of  Alexandria 
exercised  a  universal  literary  jurisdiction,  pub- 
lishing  canons  of  those  who  were  to  be  con- 
sidered standard  authors,  and  revised  editions 
of  ancient  writers.  For  some  account  of  the 
famous  collection  of  books  at  Alexandria,  see 

LiBBABT. 

Alaxandrine.  The  French  heroic  verse  of 
twelve  syllables  or  six  iambic  feet.  In  Eng- 
lish poetry  it  is  occasionally  used:  by  Dryden, 
sometimes  as  a  second  line  in  a  heroic  couplet, 
more  frequently  as  a  third  line  in  a  triplet ; 
and  the  Spenserian  stanza  necessarily  concludes 
with  an  Alexandrine.  The  lines  of  Pope, 
defining  the  Alexandrine  by  an  example,  are 
well  known : 

A  noedleiHi  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong. 
Which,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  alow  length 
along. 

Alexandrite.  A  variety  of  Chrysoberrl 
found  in  mica-slate,  with  Beryl  and  Phenacite, 
near  Ekatherinenberg  in  the  Ural.  It  was 
named  after  Alexander  L,  emperor  of  Bus«is. 

Alezlplianiilo  (Gr.  AAc(i^dipftaicof,  from 
&A^{w,  /  avert,  and  ^i^iuutow^  a  poison).  In 
Medicine,  a  term  applied  to  things  which  serve 
as  antidotes  to  poisons. 

AleziteHee  (Gr.  &X/|to,  I  avert),  Preserra- 
tives  against  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, 
and  the  effects  of  poisons  in  general. 

Alf«B  (Lat.  alga,  sea-toeed).  Plants  which 
are  destitute  of  all  signs  of  sexual  organs,  and 
which  vegetate  exclusively  under  water. 
When  they  crow  in  salt  water  they  are  called 
sea-weeds,  when  in  fresh  water  they  are  named 
ConfervsB.  They  comprehend,  in  the  division 
Zoospermea,  some  of  the  lowest  known  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  plants  consisting  of  simple  cells 
adhering  in  different  degrees,  and  emitting  at 
maturity  spores  or  seeds  having  a  distinct, 
motion.  In  the  c&se  of  Oseillatorias,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  plant  writhes  and  twists  sponta- 
neouslv ;  and  the  Zygnemas  actually  copulate. 
It  is  m  this  part  of  the  vepetable  kingdom 
that  plants  approximate  to  animals  in  the  most 
btrikmg  degree.  A  general  sketch  of  this 
group  of  plants  may  be  found  in  Berkeley's 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany;  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the*  salt-water  species  in 
Greville's  Alga  Britannica,  and  Harvey's 
Phycologia  Britanniea ;  and  of  the  iresh-wster 
kinds  in  such  books  ad  the  English  Flora. 

Alffaroba  (Arab,  al,  the,  and  garoba,  a 
bean'tree).  A  leguminaceous  tree  found  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Palestine, 
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hirioz  pods  filled  -with  a  sweetish  natritious 
povileT:  they  are  supposed  to  hure  been  the 
Ivofts  on  which  St.  John  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  the  Ceratonta  Siliqua  of  botanists.  In 
^aD'Jr  deserts  it  is  inTaloable,  because  of  its 
r.-A^  pierdng  the  soil  to  such  a  depth  as  to  be 
slit.n-s  in  contact  with  water,  the  effect  of 
TLieh  is  to  maintain  perpetnal  yerdure. 

Alfarotli,  Vowdar  oC  The  white  powder 
vhiob  &ll8  when  chloride  of  antimony  is 
dr>jpp>ed  into  water :  it  is  a  compound  of  chlo- 
ride and  oxide  of  antimony,  Tirolently  pargative 
and  emetic  Named  from  Algarotti,  its  dis- 
eovrrer. 

Alffelmu  An  important  branch  of  Mathe- 
miiticit,  whose  name  appears  to  be  a  contraction 
of  rbe  Arabic  phrase  Al  jebr  €  al  mokabolah, 
the  En^ish  equiyalent  of  which  would  be 
r'ft.fration  and  reduction.  It  is  sometimes 
C3lj>^  a  unirersal  arithmetic,  but  may  be  more 
Aj  J  a.priately  described  as  a  calculus  of  sym- 
Ui<.  The  symbols  it  employs  are  of  three 
VL'b:  (1)  those  of  quantity,  known  or  un- 
knovn,  which  consist  of  ordinary  numbers  and 
Ht^rs  of  the  alphabet;  (2)  those  of  operation, 
iDiMQgi^irhichare  +,  — ,  x,  -*•,  V,  ic;  and 
■  3i  mere  abbreTiations  for  ordinary  words. 
[^IGy.']  The  combination  of  these  symbols 
acix>rding  to  fixed  laws  leads  to  algebraical 
expTMsiona  or  formulae,  in  which  actual  com- 
{•iitHtions  are  indicated  rather  than  performed. 
Tb**  uniTersality  of  algebra  as  compared  with 
arithmetic  consists  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
UUcT,  oompatations  being  effected  aa  they 
arise,  all  traces  of  the  intermediate  steps  are 
C'^literated,  and  the  result  is  applicable  to  a 
*=iriL'ie  case  only;  whereas,  in  algebra,  the 
r  rmulae  contain  implicitly  the  answers  to  an 
'inlimited  number  of  questions.  Again,  to  the 
njuiralence  of  two  algebraical  formulas  always 
lv>m>^pondB  a  general  theorem,  which  arith- 
a-n«?  can  only  verify  in  particular  cases.  Thus, 
ii\jm  the  algebraical  identity 

^e  lean  that  '  the  product  of  the  sum  and 
difference  of  any  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
^i^E^rence  of  their  squares.' 

The  systematic  notation,  to  which  algebra 
ow(s  its  chief  power  as  an  instrument  of  re- 
F?arch,  has  been  of  very  gradual  growth,  and 
i»  stiQ  being  extended.    In  the  first  known 
treatise  on  the  subject,  by  Diophantus,  who 
probably  liyed  in  about  the  fourth  century  of 
oar  era,  the  few  symbols  employed  are  mere 
abbreriations  for  ordinary  wordJs.    The  Ara- 
bians, who  obtained  their  algebra  from  the 
Hiodoos,  did  little  or  nothing   towards  its 
ntension,  though  their  treatises,  after  being 
onied  into   Italy  by  a  merchant  of  Pisa, 
Woardo  Bonacci  (1202  ▲.!).),  gave  rise  to  im- 
portant impioTements.    Scipio  Ferreus,  of  Bo- 
n^oia,  is  said  to  hare  solyed  the  first  problem 
of  the  thiid  degree  (1606);   but  it  was  Tar- 
tadia,  or  rather  Cardan,  who  first  gave  the 
g^end  solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  and  em- 
P^ojod  letters  to  denote  the  unknown  quantities, 
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the  given  ones  being  still  mere  numbers.  With- 
out extending  aJgobraic  notation,  Ferrari,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Cardan,  discovered  the  general  solution 
of  a  biquadratic  equation,  and  thus,  unknown  to 
himself,  reached  the  barrier  which,  as  has 
since  been  proved,  will  ever  remain  impassable 
to  the  searcher  for  aenfral  solutions  of  equa- 
tions of  the  fifth  and  higher  degrees.  [Equa- 
tion.] Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  algebra  was  introduced  into  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  by  Stifelius,  Peletarius, 
and  Robert  Recorde,  respectively.  In  doing 
so,  our  countryman  introduced  the  very  con- 
venient symbol  of  abbreviation  »,  and  Stifelius 
the  far  more  important  symbols  of  operation 
+  ,  — ,  a/.  In  the  same  century,  through  her 
far-fiimed  son  Vieta,  France  contributed  still 
more  to  the  progress  of  the  science.  Vieta 
introduced  letters  as  symbols  for  known  as 
well  as  for  unknown  quantities,  and  by  the  in- 
creased power  thus  acquired  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  general  theory  of  equations.  In  thia 
direction  he  was  followed  by  Girard,  Harriot-, 
Descartes,  and  others;  in  shorty  the  science 
now  advanced  nu)idly  towards  its  present  state 
of  perfection.  It  would  be  fruitless  here  to 
attempt  to  trace  its  progress.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  do  so  may  consult  with  advantage 
Button's  Mathematical  Tracts,  voL  ii.,  Bonny- 
castle's  translation  of  Bossuet's  Hiatoire  dra 
Mathematiques,  or  the  History  of  MathcTnaties 
by  Montuala.  The  last  great  improvement  in 
algebraic  notation,  that  of  determinants,  is  of 
quite  recent  date.     [DBTBBMiNAirr.] 

Alffebrato*  An  expression  or  equation  is 
said  to  be  algebraic  when  it  consists  of  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  each  of  which  involves  only 
the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, division,  and  extraction  of  given 
roots.  Expressions,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
contain  infinite  scries  or  quantities,  such  as 
log.  f,  a*,  sin.  x,  &c.,  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, also  algebraic,  are  distinguished  by  the 
term  transcendental, 

Algehndo  €iarw9m  A  curve  whose  equa- 
tion is  algebraic.    [CunyB.] 

Alffebralo  Oeometrj.  The  application 
of  algebra  to  geometrical  investigations.  The 
miscalled  analytical  geometry,  whose  founder 
was  Descartes,  and  the  characteristic  feature  of 
which  is  the  determination  of  a  point  by  means 
of  coordinates,  whose  magnitudes  are  repre- 
sented by  algebraical  symbols,  is  a  kind  of 
algebraic  geometry,  though  not  the  only  one. 
Coordinate  geometry  would  be  a  more  dis- 
tinctive name  for  Descartes'  invention. 

Algerlte*  An  altered  variety  of  Scapolite, 
found  in  yellowish  to  ereyish  slender  square 
prisms,  imbedded  in  Calc  Spar,  at  Franklin,  in 
New  Jersey.  Named  after  Alger,  the  American 
mineralogist. 

Algodonlte.  A  native  compound  of  arsenic 
and  copper,  composed  of  83'66  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  16*34  of  arsenic  It  is  of  a  brilliant 
silve^white  colour  when  first  found,  but  it  soon 
tarnishes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  met 
with  in  small  white  lumps  and  yeina  in  the 
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mlrer-mine    of  Algodes,  near  Coqnimbo,  in 
Chili 

Alffovfttmi  (an  Arabic  wora,  compounded 
of  al,  thcj  and  the  Greek  ftpitffios,  number). 
The  art  o^  computing  in  reference  to  some 
particular  subject^  or  in  some  particular  way; 
as  the  algorithm  of  numbers ;  the  algorithm  of 
the  differential  calculus,  &c. 

Alffuaall  (Arab.).  A  Spanish  officer,  answer- 
ing to  the  English  bailifil  His  dut^  is  now 
confined  to  the  apprehension  of  criminals,  but 
he  was  in  ancient  times  executioner  alsa 

AUmm  (Lat.  otherwise).  In  Law,  when  a 
defendant  sued  on  a  specialty,  or  a  prisoner 
had  more  than  one  common  appellation,  he 
was  designated  in  the  Latin  forms  of  instru- 
ments as  *A.  alias  dictns  B.'  When  it  is 
necessary  for  a  second  writ  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion with  a  former  one  to  issue,  it  is  headed 
*  alias,'  as,  alias  capias,  &c. 

Alibi  (Lat.  elsewhere),  A  cant  Law  phrase, 
used  to  express  the  species  of  defence  set  up  by 
one  charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  who  offers 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  elsewhere  at  the 
time  when  tne  act  was  committed. 

Alidade.  An  Arabio  name  giren  to  the 
index  or  ruler  which  moves  about  the  centre  of 
an  astrolabe  or  quadrant,  eanyinc  the  sights 
or  telescope,  and  showing  on  the  limb  of  the 
instrument  the  number  of  degrees  and  minutes 
during  which  the  object  obeerred  is  elerated 
above  the  horizon. 

Alien  (Lat.  alienus,  foreign),  Oenerally 
speaking,  is  one  bom  in  a  country  out  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  sovereign,  unless  his  father 
were  a  natural-bom  subject)  in  which  case  he 
will  himself  be  deemed  a  natural-bom  subject 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  By  7  &  8  V.  c.  66, 
rarious  statutory  disabilities  by  which  aliens 
were  incapacitated  from  possessing  property  in 
England  were  mitigated;  and  they  are  now 
enabled,  on  memorialising  the  home  secretary 
and  taking  a  prescribed  oath,  to  acquire  nearly 
all  the  rights  of  natural-bom  subjects^  with  the 
exception  that  they  cannot*  become  members  of 
the  privy  council,  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment, or  of  a  municipal  corporation.  The  10 
&  11  y,  c.  83,  relates  to  aliens  in  the  British 
colonies.  [Denizbn.]  Alien  Pbiobdbs  were 
inferior  monasteries  in  England,  belonging  to 
foreign  abbeys. 

Alien  IVnters.  Any  stream  of  water 
carried  across  an  irrigated  field  or  meadow, 
but  which  is  not  used  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation; or  any  waters  which  are  carried 
through  other  properties  without  being  made 
subsenient  to  their  uses. 

Alienatien.  In  Law,  the  act  of  parting 
with  property,  more  especially  real  property. 
The  alienation  of  real  property  takes  place  l^ 
deed,  or  in  pais.     [KbalL  Pbopbrtt.] 

Aliffnmenta  (Fr.  alignement.)  A  Naval 
term  for  a  supposed  line  drawn  to  preserve  a 
fleet  in  position. 

Aiimentuy  OnnnL  A  cavity  in  the  in- 
terior of  an  animal  body  in  whidi  the  nutriment 
is  taken  to  be  digested,  before  it  is  conveyed 
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by  the  nutritive  yessele  to  the  system:  it 
affords  the  best  organic  c^iaracteristic  of  an 
animal,  but  presents  vaiiooe  modifications  of 
structure.  Sometimes  it  is  a  simple  cavity 
with  one  opening;  sometimes  e  true  canal 
with  an  outlet  or  anus,  distinct  from  the  inlet 
or  mouth ;  this  canal  may  be  divided  into  sto- 
mach and  intestine,  as  in  the  oyster;  or  a 
mouth,  pharynx,  and  oBSophagas  may  precede 
the  stomach ;  the  cesopha^oa,  again,  may  have 
one  or  two  sacculi  appended  to  it;  callt-d 
crops.  The  stomach  maj  be  subdivided  into 
four  bags,  as  in  the  Buminanta,  or  into  seven, 
as  in  the  bottle-nose  whale  ;  and  the  intestines 
into  small,  blind,  and  large,  foitning,  with  their 
subdivisions,  what  are  termed  duodenum,  jojii- 
num,  ileum,  csecum,  colon,  and  xectom.  The 
cfficum,  again,  may  be  single,  or  double  as  in 
most  birds;  or  a  single  csecum  may  exist  in 
addition  to  a  double  one,  as  in  the  Hyrax,  a 
small  Pachydermatous  quadruped.  Lastly,  the 
various  glandular  organs  which  communicate 
with  the  alimentary  canal  are  to  be  regarded 
as  csecal  processes  of  that  tube,  since  these  are 
developed  from  it^  and  in  this  condition  thry 
are  permanently  retained  by  one  or  other  of 
the  lower  animals :  thus,  in  the  sea  mouse,  the 
liver  is  represented  by  long,  branched,  lateral 
processes  of  the  intestine ;  in  the  ood  fish,  &i\ 
the  pancreas  is  similarly  represented  by  nume- 
rous csecal  processes  of  the  dnodennm. 

AJImenjr  (Lat.  alimoninm,  stutenanceX 
In  Law,  the  allowance  for  which  a  married 
woman  is  entitled  to  sue  on  separation  from  ber 
husband.     [Marrtaqb.] 

AUqnet  iPnrt.  A  number  which  divides 
a  given  number  without  leaving  a  remainder ;  in 
otlier  words,  a  measure  or  divisor.  Thus,  2,  3, 
4,  and  6  are  aliquot  parts  of  12,  being  con- 
tained in  the  latter  6,  4,  8,  and  2  times  exactly. 
The  term  is  principally  employed  in  the  arith- 
metical rule  of  practice.    [Pbactigb.] 

AliamaoesD  (from  the  Greek  ^CXj^yia).  A 
small  natural  oider  of  Endogenous  plants, 
marked  by  the  presence  of  numerous  distinct 
carpels  in  a  tripetaloideous  flower.  They  form 
A  near  c^proach  to  the  Banuncviacees  among 
Exogens.  Alisma  and  Sagittaria  are  the  most 
common  genera. 

Aliaenite.  A  double  sulphide  of  copper  and 
lead,  composed  of  63*34  per  cent,  of  copper,  2888 
lead,  and  1778  sulphur.  It  occurs  massive  at 
Mina  Grande,  near  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  of  a  deep 
indigo-blue  colour,  which  quickly  tarnishes  on 
exposure.    Named  after  R.  E.  Aiisoa. 

AU-tninekf  Alitranene.  In  Entomology, 
the  posterior  segment  of  the  thorax  of  an  insect 
to  which  the  abdomen  is  affixed,  and  which 
bears  the  legs,  properly  so  called,  or  the  two  pos- 
terior pairs,  and  the  wings. 

Alixeilae.  From  Ali-zari,  the  commercial 
name  of  madder  in  the  Levant;  a  peculiar 
colouring  principle  obtained  from  madder. 

Alkelieat.  A  term  of  Arabic  origin,  Ap- 
plied by  the  alchemists  to  a  supposed  universal 
solvents 

or   AlonU.     Derived  from   the 
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Arabic  article  a/,  and  kah^  the  name  of  a  plant 
u  the  same  language.  A  term  originall  j  applied 
to  iii«  ashes  of  pianta,  now  generallv  used  to 
de>i>iiate  potaal^  aoda,  and  ammonia,  which 
are  also  termed  Tegetable,  mineral,  and  volatile 
ftibili  These  sabatancea  have  certain  propertaea 
is  cc>mmoD,  aach  aa  neutraliaing  ana  forming 
salts  vith  the  acida^  reddening  several  vegetable 
jedowB^  and  changing  some  blues  to  green,  and 
rr.uiT  solubility  in  water.  Lime,  baryta,  strontia, 
lod  mugnesia,  haw  been  called  alkaline  eaithis 
fruiii  their  anjilogons  action  on  vegetable 
cvioon.  Lithia  is  also  one  of  the  alkaJia.  A 
ffUigaJArdaaa  of  bodiea  have  been  discovered  in 
Teei^bleB,  which  have  been  termed  alkaloids^ 
chi^fiy  in  oonsequenoe  of  their  power  of  satn- 
ntm^uid  forming  definite  salts  with  the  adds. 
Mi>7]:thia,  qninia^  &c.,  are  substances  of  this  de- 

Alkali,  VomU  or  MfaanO.    [Soda.] 
Alkali,  VlilostMleated.  [FBBBocTAifCDX 
or  PoTAssnnff.] 
Alkali,  'Wm^w^aMm*    jToTAaH.] 
Alkali,  ▼otatOtt.     [AxM  0HIA.1 
Alkaftmtgyw    The  process  of  measuring 
or  estimating  the  amount  of  alkali  in  a  specimen 
of  carbonata   or   caustic  potash,  or  soda,  of 
unknown  strength.   It  is  generally  accomplished 
U  exactly  neutraliaing  rach  a  quantity  of  pure 
and  dry  carbonate  of  soda  aa  contains  exactly 
one  hundred  graina  of  real  alkali,  with  diluted 
oil  of  vitrioL    A  volume  of  the  add,  equal  to 
that  used  in  the  experiment,  is  then  farther 
diinted  till  it  fills  a  tall  narrow  glass  cylinder 
di\ided  into  one  hundred  parts.    A  large  quan- 
tity of  add  being  thus  prepared,  one  part  or 
measure  of  which  ia  equal  to  one  grain  of  real 
ilk^  it  ibllowB  that  the  number  of  measures 
of  add  used  in  exactly  neutralising  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  impure  carbonate  of  soda  will 
be  the  number  of  jnains  of  real  alkali  in  that 
cmde  specimen.     The  standard  add  once  pre- 
^ui<  this  process  of  determining  percentage 
ralun  is  a  very  ready  on& 

Alkaloitfa.  Substances  analogous  to  alka- 
lifit  bases,  but  of  vegetable  origin,  and  generally 
P«^^<ased  of  great  medicinal  activity.  Their 
aitimate  elements  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
asd  nitrogen.  The  prindpal  substances  of  this 
clu».  toother  with  the  plants  from  which  they 
ue  obtamed,  are  the  foUowing : — 


NarootiDa 

Nicotioa  . 

Picrotoxia 

Quinia 

Sanguinaria 

Solania     • 

Strychnia. 
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.  Opium 

.  Nicotiana  tabacum 

.  Menispermum  cocculus 

•  Cinchona  oordifolia 

.  Sanguinaria  canadensis 

.  Soknum  nigrum 

.  Strychnos  nux  vomica 


Aeonita 
Aiidna    . 
Atnpia    . 
Bracia     . 
Cmchoaia 
Codeia     , 
Conia 
CtnydaUa 
Cynapia  . 
Bttaria  . 
IMphia  . 
Di^taha 
Eaetina  . 

HfOKytmia 
HeoQoia  . 


Aoonitum  napeUus 
A  baric  from  Aiica 
Atropa  belladonna 
Stiychttos  nux  vomica 
Cindiona  landfotia 
Opium 

Conium  maculatum 
Coiydalis  taberoea 
JBthuaa  cynapium 
Datura  stramonium 
Delphinium  staphisagria 
Digitalis  purpurea 
Cephaelis  ipecacuanha 
Hyoscyamus  niger 
Opium 
Opium 
69 


Thebaia  and  Narceia  Opium 

Veratria  •        .        .  Veratrum  sabadiUa. 

Alkanet  (a  corruption  of  the  French  oreari' 
neite),  A  reddish-purple  dye,  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  Anchusa  tinctoritu  The  root  of 
this  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  contains  a  red  resinous  colour- 
ing matter  which  it  imparts  to  alcohol  and  oils: 
it  is  used  to  tinge  some  ointments,  espedally 
lip-salves,  of  a  red  colour. 

AUuunaiBa.  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  arsenic;  it  was  formerly 
called  Cadet*  8  fwnxug  Uquor  of  araenic ;  it  is 
the  oxide  of  kakodyU  A  modem  chenustry. 
[Kaxodtlb.] 

JUkeimaab  An  old  pharmaceutical  pre- 
paration coloured  with  kermes,  resembling  the 
modem  aromatic  confeeti<m, 

AlkooL  A  preparation  of  antimony  used 
by  the  women  of  eastern  nations  to  tinge  the 
eyelids  and  hishes  of  a  black  colour.  Dr.  Shaw, 
speaking  of  the  women  in  Barbary,  says,  *  None 
of  these  consider  themselves  drmsed  till  they 
have  tinged  the  edges  of  their  eyelids  with 
alkool.' 

AJla  Bvare  (ItaL  acccrding  to  the  breve). 
In  Music,  the  name  of  a  movement  each  of 
whose  bars  or  measures  consists  of  the  not« 
called  a  breve,  equal  therefore  to  two  semi- 
breves  or  four  minims.  It  is  denoted  at  the 
beginning  of  a  staff  by  a  C  with  a  bar  drawn 
through  It  vertically :  thus,  (p. 

Alia  Oapalla  (ItaL).  In  Musio^  the  same 
as  AixA  Bbbvs.  The  name  originates  in  the 
circumstance  of  this  time  having  been  princi- 
pally employed  for  movements  used  in  the 
church  or  chapeL 

Allaglte  (Gr.  AXAct^,  change),  A  variety 
of  Rhodonite,  of  a  greenish-gie^  colour,  verging 
upon  black,  found  in  the  vidnity  of  Rubeland 
in  the  Han.  The  name  is  in  allusion  to  the 
change  of  colour  which  it  undergoes  on  expo- 
sure. 

Allali.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  It  aignifles  the  True  Gk>d,  as  opposed 
to  the  deities  of  idolaters. 

AUuiltos  A  silioo-iisrriferous  oxide  of 
Cerium  and  Lanthanum,  named  after  the  late 
1&.  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  it  was  first 
recognised  as  a  distinct  spedes. 

Allmnt^itt  AeM«  A  white  cryatallizable 
add,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  allantoic 
liquid  of  the  fcetal  calf. 

Allaatolae*  The  substance  originally 
termed  AUanUrie  acid.  It  has  been  produced 
artificially  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  lead  on 
uric  add :  its  formula  is  C^HjO^N,. 

Allnntirfff  (Or.  AxXot,  a  eausage,  and  tUtof, 
form).  A  thin  membranous  sac  developed 
from  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  canal 
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of  the  embryo,  situated  between  the  amnion  | 
and  chorion,  and  organised  by  the  hypogastric 
arteries  and  nmbilical  vein.  Its  function,  as 
a  temporary  respiratory  organ,  is  of  most  im- 
portance in  those  oviparous  Vertebrates  where 
the  embiyo  has  no  branchiae ;  in  the  Mammalia, 
its  use  is  more  or  less  superseded  by  the  cho- 
rion and  placenta.  In  some  quadrupeda  the 
allantois  has  the  form  of  a  sausage ;  whence  its 
name. 

Allmntario  Aold.  A  product  of  the  action 
of  heat  on  allantoin. 

AllegHaniesa  Thepartof  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  Eastern  North  America  which  crosses 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  chain  is  150 
miles  long,  and  includes  several  yery  narrow 
ridges  of  moderate  elevation  between  which  are 
narrow  Talleys.  The  parallelism  of  the  ridges 
and  Talleys  is  r&cy  remarkable  and  character- 
istic.    [Appalachian  Chain.] 

AlteffUuioe  (Fr.  all^geance,  from  the  Latin 
alligare,  to  bind).  The  obedience  which '  a 
citizen  owes  to  his  prince  or  country.  The 
allegiance  of  a  bom  subject  of  the  English 
crown  is  inseparable,  and  follows  him  every- 
where :  nor  can  he  by  any  act  of  his  own  free 
himself  from  it.  There  is  also  a  temporary 
allegiance,  which  foreigners  incur  so  long  as 
they  reside  within  the  king*s  dominions.  By 
common  law,  all  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance at  the  court  leet ;  and  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  supremacy  have  since  been  imposed 
by  many  statutes.  The  present  form  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  introduced  by  the 
Convention  Parliament  of  1688.  A  single 
oath  was  substituted  for  those  of  allegiance, 
supremacy,  and  abjuration,  in  1858,  by  21  & 
22  Vict  c.  48.  The  American  laws  require  a 
foreigner  to  have  renounced  (as  far  as  possible 
by  his  own  act)  allegiance  to  his  former  govern- 
ment two  years  before  he  takes  the  oath  of 
allegitmce  to  that  of  his  acquired  country. 

Allegory  (Gr.  hX\rrropia),  In  Bhetoric 
and  Literature,  has  been  defined,  '  a  figurative 
representation,  in  which  the  signs  (words  or 
forms)  signify  something  beyond  their  literal 
or  direct  meaning.'  In  this  sense  allegory  may 
be  addressed  to  the  eye,  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, by  means  of  forms  intended  to  convey, 
besides  the  notion  of  those  sensible  objects 
which  they  represent,  certain  abstract  ideas  to 
which  these  objects  are  supposed  to  bear  analogy. 
Allegory  differs,  1.  from  symbolical  writing  or 
representation;  because  in  the  firsts  the  type 
and  antitype,  or  thing  exhibited  and  thing  in- 
tended, have  some  real  or  natural  resemblance, 
relation,  or  analogy:  in  the  latter,  the  re- 
semblance is  merely  conventionaL  Thus,  to 
take  an  instance  from  modem  literature :  if  it 
be  tme,  as  is  now  alleged,  that  the  earlier 
Italian  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Dante  in 
particular,  attached  a  conventional  meaning  to 
certain  ideas  frequently  recurring  in  their 
poems ;  as,  for  example,  that  Satan  signified  the 
papal  power, — the  thi«e  beasts  mentioned  in 
the  commencement   of  Dante's   poem   three 
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states — love,  loyalty  to  tho  emperor,  &c  &c; 
then  their  poems,  considered  with  reference  to 
this  occult  sense,  must  be  regarded  as  specimens 
not  of  allegory  but  of  sy-mbolical  writing.    But 
if,  as  in  £e  more  oroinaiy  interpretation  of 
Dante's  poem,  Satan  represents  the  abstract 
idea  of  eternal  misery,  the   beasts  particular 
vices,  &Cf  which  in  common  acceptation  are 
supposed  to  have  some  natnial  analogy  with 
their    representatives,  the    poem    is   in   this 
respect  to  be  regarded  as  an  allegory.    Thus, 
also,  critics  have  endeavonred  to  give  a  sym- 
bolical sense  to  the  sixth   book  of  Vtrgirs 
JEneid ;  while,  independently  of  that  sense,  if  it 
really  exist,   there  is  an   obvious  allegorical 
meaning   running   through    the    whole.    (In 
ancient  criticism,  however,  the  words  allegory 
and    symbol  were   not   so   accurately  distin- 
guished ;  and  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible, 
St  Paul  is  made  to  use  the  word  allegory  io 
the  clear  sense  of  type^  Gal.  iv.  24.)    Allegoiy 
differs,  2,  firom  parable,  only  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  a  species  of  the  former;  a  parable 
being  a  short  sententious  allegorical  narratiop. 
And,  3,  it  is  different  firom  metaphor,  being  in 
effect  a  chain  of  metaphors,  or  a  single  metaphor 
continued  and  wrought  out  into  a  lengthened 
discourse.    4.  Fables  may  also  be  mentioned 
as  a  species  of  allegory.    [Fablb.]    An  all^n*, 
or  allegorical  tale,  in  the  somewhat  narrower 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  literature, 
is  generally  a  tale  in  which  abstract  ideas  are 
personified:   such  (to  cite  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  this  species  of  composition-)  as  the 
Choice  of  Hercules^  between  virtue  and  vice,  in 
the  shape  of  two  females:  an  allegory  which 
descends   to  us   from  the  Athenian   sophist 
Prodicus.    Entire  poems  are  sometimes  strictly 
allegorical,  as  that  of  Spenser ;  or  entire  narra- 
tives, as  Bunyan's  PilgrinCs  Progress ;  in  which 
case  it  requires  consummate   art  to  keep  up 
the  propriety  of  the  allegory,  which  is  in  fact 
a  compound  of  two  opposite,  and  sometimes 
scarcely    compatible,     qualities  —  consistency 
running  through  its  several  incidents,  when 
considered  merely  as  a  narrative  and  without 
reference  to  the  ulterior  meaning,  and  con- 
sistency of  analogy  between  tho  thing  repre- 
sented and  the  thing  indicated. 

AUeffretto,  and  AUegro  (Ital.  a  litw 
iMrry^  and  merry).  In  Music,  the  first  terra  is 
a  diminutive  of  the  second,  which,  prefixed  to  a 
movement,  signifies  that  it  is  to  b»  performwi 
in  a  brisk  and  lively  manner;  not,  however, 
with  hurry  or  precipitation.     [Tdcb.] 

Allemontlte.  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
the  arsenical  antimony  found  at  Allemont  in 
Dauphiny. 

AU-HaUows.  The  old  English  name  for 
All  Saints*  day  (the  1st  of  November). 

Alliaoeooa  Planta.  Plants  which  partakd 
more  or  less  of  the  qiudities  of  garlic  and 
onions;  such  as  onions,  shallots,  rocambole, 
chives,  leeks,  garlic,  &c. 

AUiaaoe.  In  Politics  and  Internationja 
Law,  a  league  between  two  or  more  friendly 
powers;  which  may  bo  either  offensive  ao" 
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df^frnsire,  or  defensive  only.     Of  the  foTmer ' 
^*'cies  is  the  alliance  of  1813  against  Napoleon, 
»ji^aentlj  eaUed   the   H0I7  Alliance;   and 
thtk*  of  1854  between  England,  France,  and 
TiirkfT,  against  Russia;    of  the  latter,   the 
^>!Lidnjple  Alliance,    concluded  in  1833  be- 
tTcvo  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Alliances  are  divided  by  publicists  into  three 
di^^rs:  1.  Those  in  which  the  allied  parties ' 
aiT'-e  to  prosecute   a  war  with   their  whole  j 
i^T.^,    2.  Alliances  in  which  auxiliary  states  ' 
p!t^i^  themselves  to  grant  to  a  principal  state 
a  iixed  contingent  of  men,  money,  &c.    3.  Such 
as  are  constituted  by  treaties  to  furnish  troops 
f  If  suted  subsidies,  to  make  advances  of  money, 

AlUcmttoa  (Lai.  alHgatio,  from  alligo,  / 
h  :U'^ihrr).  A  rule  of  Arithmetic,  for  the 
si^iulioo  of  questions  concerning  the  compound- 
in?  or  mixing  together  of  different  ingredients, 
or  ini^rrvdients  of  different  qualities.  There  are 
r^o  ca^es,  one  of  which  is  alligation  medial^  and 
t^e  other  alligation  alternate.  To  the  first 
CIS*-  Wlongs  a  question  of  this  sort :  Suppose 
4  lmIIoiis  of  wine,  at  12*.  per  gallon,  to  be  mixed 
Tith  6  gallons  at  17*.  per  giillon,  what  is  the 
T.  rth  of  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  ?  But  if  it  were 
A>k^  in  what  proportions  wines,  at  17*.  and  at 
12v  pfr  gallon  respectively,  must  be  mixed  in 
otXs^t  that  the  value  of  a  gallon  of  the  mixture 
iLty  be  15#.,  the  question  would  belong  to  alli- 
ra'ion  alternate.  Questions  of  this  kind  are 
m-jat  easily  resolved  by  algebra ;  they  belong, 
in  fact,  to  a  class  of  indeterminate  problems, 
.i'imitting  in  general  of  an  indefinite  number 
CI  '^Itttions.     [Inhbtebminats  Aif  altsis.] 

Anifmtor  (a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 

wr.ni  'lagarto,*  which  is  derived  from  lacerta,  a 

liyird^).     In    modem  Zoology,    the  term   is 

l-nted  to  those  species  of  crocodile  which  have 

i  Tide  obtuse  muzzle,  unequal  teeth,  the  fourth 

ra\-  of  which,  ootmting  backwards  in  the  lower 

i^"^,  pass  into  corresponding  cavities  in  the 

nip-T  jaw,  where  their  points  are  concealed 

^ii^u  the  mouth  is  closeo.     In  the  true  cro- 

^xlUes,  the  corresponding  teeth  pass  into  open 

erv-jves  in  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 

dw  consequently  exposed.     In  the  alligators  the 

l-i-vl  is  less  oblong  its  length  being  generally 

t  •  it5  breadth  as  3  to  2 :  the  teeth  are  more 

numerous  than   in  the  crocodiles,  sometimes 

anif  anting  to  twenty-two  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 

to  twenty  in  the  upper.    The  hind  legs  and 

f^-t  are  rounded,  and  have  neither  crests  nor 

^'uUtions;  the  interspaces  of  the  toes  are  only 

o^'upied  for  half  their  extent  by  a  short  mem- 

traoe.    The  alligators,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 

»K  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 

AOttaratioii.  In  Composition,  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  sanae  letter,  chiefly  at 
tbe  (ommencement  of  different  words.  This  is 
JometiinM  resorted  to,  especially  in  poetiy,  for 
^«  prodnction  of  effect.  In  the  Celtic  lan- 
p^ges,  alliteration  was  a  recognised  ornament 
jn  versification :  it  was  so  likewise  in  the  early 
Gothic  tongnes ;  and  in  old  English  there  are 
entire  poems  composed  in  alliteratiYe  metre,  of 
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which  the  celebrated  Vision  of  Piers  Plouohman 
is  the  most  remarkable.  The  use  of  it  did  not 
wholly  disappear  until  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century. 

AWtorle  Aeld.  One  of  the  bodies  formed 
when  alloxan  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ant  win  (Lat.)  A  genus  of  Liliaceous 
plants,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  bulbous- 
stemmed  species,  and  including  the  onion,  A, 
cepOt  leek,  A.  Porrwn,  garlic,  A.  sativum^  shallot, 
A.  ascalonicumj  chives,  A.  Schanoprasum^  and 
other  onion-flavoured  plants  cultivated  as  con- 
diments. It  comprises  numerous  species,  some 
of  which  are  sufiiciently  ornamental  to  be  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.  They 
may  be  known  amongst  Endogenous  plants  by 
their  odour.  Of  the  species  employed  in 
medicine,  the  leek,  the  onion,  and  die  garlic^ 
the  latter  is  the  most  active,  as  it  is  the  most 
strongly  flavoured. 

AUooatloii.  In  Law,  the  allowance  of  an 
account  in  the  Exchequer.  The  writ  de  aU 
locatione  fadcnda  is  for  allowing  an  accountant 
sums  expended  by  him  in  his  office.  The 
certificate  of  allowance  of  costs  of  taxation 
granted  by  the  master,  prothonotary,  or  other 
officer  of  court,  is  termed  in  practice  an  allo^ 
catur. 

Allocbrolte.  A  massive  variety  of  Iron- 
garnet,  which  derives  its  name  (Gr.  iWos, 
another^  XPol(t,  colour)  from  the  various  colours 
it  exhibits  when  melted  before  the  blowpipe 
with  phosphate  of  soda. 

Allooutton  (Lat.  adiocuiio).  A  name  given 
to  certain  addresses  made  by  the  pope  to  the 
cardinals. 

AUodlimia  In  Feudal  Law,  a  word  of  un- 
certain deriration  (see  "Wedgwood's  Dictionary 
of  English  Etymology ^  s.  v. ;  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  ii.  part  i.  note  A).  Land  held  by  an 
individual  in  his  own  absolute  right,  dischai^ed 
of  all  feudal  obligation  ;  opposed,  therefore,  to 
fee,  fief,  or  feud.  No  allodial  property  can 
exist  in  England,  where  the  king,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  is  lord  paramount  of  all  lands  and 
hereditaments.  In  ancient  France  the  rule 
was,  '  nuUe  terre  sans  seigneur,'  and  the  pre- 
sumption was  in  some  parts  of  that  country 
always  in  favour  of  a  fief,  unless  the  land  were 
shown  to  be  allodial.  In  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  the  legal  presumption  was  in  fieivour 
of  the  allodium. 

AUomerlBiiu  Constancy  of  ciystalline 
form  under  variation  in  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituents of  a  crystalline  compound.  Thus,  an 
alloy  of  zinc  and  antimony  containing  36  per 
cent,  of  the  latter  metal  crystallizes  in  neecues 
which  do  not  vary  in  angular  measurement 
though  the  antimony  be  increased  20  per  cent. 

Allomorpblte  (Gr.  Awos,  others  and  ^p^, 
form).  A  variety  of  sulphate  of  baryta  found 
in  scaly  masses  near  Buaoldstadt,  in  Schwarz- 
burg. 

Allopattiy  (Gh*.  &XA05,  different,  and  wd0os, 
disease).  A  term  recently  invented  to  describe 
the  ordinary  system  of  medical  practice  in 
opposition  to  Uomaopathy  [which  see]. 


ALLOPHANE 

(Gr.  &\Xo^ai4f«  from  iWof, 
other,  and  ^ai^ofuu^  to  8eem\  A  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  oompoeed  of  24*22  per  cent 
of  silica,  40*39  alamina,  and  36*39  water.  It 
usually  occurs  lining  small  caTitiea  and  forming 
Teins  in  marl  or  chalk;  someUmos  in  little  reni- 
form  masses  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  lustre,  and 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  but  occasionaUy  green, 
brown,  yellow,  or-  colourless ;  txanslucent,  and 
yeiy  brittle.  It  is  found  in  the  chalk-pits  at 
Kew  Charlton,  near  Woolwich,  and  abundantly 
in  the  chalk  of  Beauvais,  in  France;  also  in 
Saxony,  Moraviai  Bohemia,  &c  The  name 
has  reference  to  its  change  of  appearance 
before  the  blowpipe. 

AWopliairto  AieMm  An  acid  formed  by 
passing  the  vapour  of  cranic  acid  into  alcohol : 
Its  chemical  formula  is  C^HjO^N,. 

JMl<»<iwf»nt  of  Xan^lai  Any  piece  of  land 
set  apart  or  allotted  for  any  particular  purpose. 
When  more  land  is  laid  to  a  cottage  than 
suffices  for  a  garden,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
cottage  allotment 

Allolropsr  (Or.  i^hXarpowdm,  to  be  change- 
able),  A  term  used  to  designate  the  property 
(belonging  to  certain  substances)  of  esuiibiting 
variable  characters  at  difibrent  temperatures, 
especially  as  relates  to  colour,  texture,  solU' 
buity,  &c. :  thus  sulphur  is  usually  yellow  and 
britUe;  but  if  fused  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  poured  into  water,  it  becomes  biown  and 
viscid.  The  characters  of  phosphorus  are  also 
remarkably  changed  bv  temperature. 

Alloxan.  One  of  the  products  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid :  it  is  a  colourless 
crystalline  substance,  the  aqueous  solution  of 
which  tinges  the  cuticle  purple :  its  chemical 
formula  is  CgH^OigNy 

Alloxaaie  Add.  A  substance  derived 
from  alloxan  by  the  action  of  caustic  baryta 
and  heat 

AUoy  (from  the  French  k  loi,  according  to 
law,  i.e.  the  law  bv  which  the  composition  of 
money  is  governed).  The  name  given  to  the 
compounds  of  the  more  precious  metals  with 
others  of  less  value ;  or  to  the  lees  valuable  of 
the  metals  in  such  compounds ;  thus,  gold  is  said 
to  be  alloyed  with  silver,  silver  to  be  alloyed 
with  copper.  Chemists  apply  the  term  to  all 
combinations  obtained  by  ^sing  together  me- 
tals :  thus,  brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ; 
bronze,  of  copper  and  tin:  when  mercury  is 
employed,  the  result  is  called  an  amalgam. 
Many  of  the  alloys  are  extensively  used  in  the 
arts,  for  they  present  characteristics  which  the 
pure  metals  do  not  possess ;  as,  for  instance,  gold 
and  silver,  in  their  pure  state,  are  too  soft  and 
flexible  to  allow  of  their  being  worked  into 
plate,  jewels,  coin,  &c,  until  they  are  hardened 
by  the  presence  of  a  certain  portion  of  copper, 
whilst  tiieir  colour  and  other  valuable  proper- 
ties are  not  materially  impaired  by  the  addi- 
tion. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  alloys  of  some 
metAls  present  anomalous  conditions,  as  fdr 
instance  that  they  are  greater,  or  Ims,  than  the 
mean  of  their  compounds  in  specific  gravity ; 
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indicating  that  in  some  cases  they  have  ex- 
panded, and  in  others  oontracted.  Their  fusion 
point  may  also  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of 
their  mean  composition  ;  and  it  is  at  all  times 
difficult  to  secure  a  mass  which  is  of  the  same 
composition  throughout.  Some  of  the  alloji 
are  crystallizable^  and  are  probably  definite 
or  atomic. 

Allspioo.  The  immature  berry  of  Jamaica 
pepper  (Myrtus  phwtntay  It  has  the  combined 
flavour  of  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove. 

Alluaadite.  A  hydrated  dofuble  phosphate 
of  soda»  protoxide  of  manganese^  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  found  in  France,  at  Chknteloupe,  sear 
Limoges,  in  subtransluoent  and  opaque  masses 
of  a  dove-brown  colour.  Named  after  M. 
Alluaud. 

Allusion  (Lat%  adluaio,  from,  ad,  to,  and 
ludo,  /  play).  In  Rhetoric^  strictly,  a  ooveit 
indication,  as  by  means  of  a  metaphor,  a  play 
of  words,  &c,  of  something  not  openly  men- 
tioned, and  extrinsic  to  the  principal  meaning 
of  the  sentence. 

AUiiTlal  Bopostt.  A  deposit  of  river-mud 
or  silt.  The  term  is  generally  limited  to  mud 
or  silt  conveyed  by  the  ordinary  current  of  s 
river  from  higher  land  to  a  plain,  and  there  left 
behind,  owing  to  diminished  rate  of  motion  of 
the  water. 

The  remains  of  land  unimiLlw  of  various  kinds 
common  on  the  banks  of  streams^  and  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  plants  growing  in  such 
localities,  are  often  preserved  in  these  deposits. 

Allttwliim.  (Lat.)  The  mnd  or  silt  washed 
from  the  surface  of  land  by  rain  into  the  ordi- 
nary streams  of  a  countiy,  and  conveyed  bv 
them  to  the  plains,  where  it  is  quietly  deposiUo. 
Alluvium  is  a  word  used  in  contradistinction 
to  diluvium  [which  see].  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  aee  of  alluvium,  but  we  are  only  familiar 
with  deposits  of  this  kind  recently  made. 

The  literal  meaning  of  alluvium  (from  the 
Latin  alluo,  to  wash  upon,  or  allumo,  an  inun- 
dation) would  refer  to  a  limitation  to  those 
materials  deposited  on  land  not  permanently 
submerged  but  merely  washed  over  by  water. 
This  limitation  is  not  always  strictly  adhered 
to,  as  the  bed  of  a  large  river  must  be  regarded 
as  permanently  submerged,  and  is  yet  eomposed 
of  alluvial  mud. 

Allylo  (Lat  allium,  garlie),  A  hydro- 
carbon (CjHj)  supposed  to  constitute  the  basis 
of  the  volatile  oil  of  garlic. 

Almogot,  A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  celebrated  work  of  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer 
of  Alexandria :  it  signifies  the  greatest-  work, 
from  the  Arabic  al,  the,  and  the  Greek  fiiyf^rot, 
greatest  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  fch*J 
of  Paris,  1813-16,  two  vols.  4to.,  Greek  and 
French,  by  M.  Halma. 

Almavrerlta.  Native  anhydrous  sulpha^ 
of  zinc,  found  in  Spain,  at  the  Barranco  Jaroeo 
Mine  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  crystals  which 
are  isomorphous  with  smphate  of  baiyta. 

AlnMMsaBtar  (from  the  Arabic).  A  term 
used  by  the  old  astronomers  to  denote  a  small 
circle  of  the  sphere  panill<d  to  the  horisoa. 
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(probably  from  the  AraMe  al 
3Ijn:ick,  tie  diary).  An  annual  publication 
coDiaioisg  a  calendar  of  the  days  and  months 
01  the  Tear,  the  ecdesiaBtical  fisasts,  the  time  of 
the  sun's  lising  and  setting,  the  age  of  the 
m'X>Q«&nd  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  To  these 
are  treqaentlj  added  information  on  yarious 
sarv-e<:ts  of  astronomy,  chronology,  meteorology, 
tii>-  tides,  statisties,  lists  of  post^ofiices,  public 
m»ritiitiozis,  &e.,  aooording  to  the  views  or 
£iQCT  of  their  respectivo  authors.  Almanacks 
r<^rr«>3pond  in  some  respects  to  the  Fasti  of  the 
Komaiu,  and  are  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
Giveks  of  Alexandria  constructed  them  about 
thv  time  of  Ptolemy ;  but  the  earliest  of  which 
Ui.iadd  conld  obtain  any  notice  was  that  of 
8<;lo!non  ben  Isaac  Jan^i,  published  about 
1I<>0.  and  that  of  the  celebrated  George  Pur- 
hvit  published  firom  1460  to  the  time  of  his 
d'^ath  in  1461.  The  first  printed  almanack 
appeared  in  1474,  and  was  drawn  up  by  Regie- 
nontanoa^  nearly,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the 
calendar,  in  the  form  now  used.  Till  within  a 
ft'ir  jears  the  numerous  almanacks  published 
in  England  were  little  creditable  to  the  taste 
or  morals  of  the  eoiutiy.  They  had  for  a  long 
nrQi>  been  monopolised  by  the  Umversities  and 
tnr  Stationers'  Compflmy,  under  charter  granted 
br  James  I.,  and  under  their  patronage  as- 
trr>i(M];y  flourished  tall  lata  in  the  last  century, 
rorvithstanding  th«  attacks  of  Swift  under  the 
8>Rimed  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff  The  Sta- 
tioDt'iB*  Company  appear  to  hare  acted  merely 
OD  the  commercial  principle  of  pubhshing  that 
▼ 'ich  pays ;  for  we  find,  in  1624,  that  while 
ti'i'Toofltmned  their  astrological  and  other  pre- 
dictions in  one  almanack,  they  published  at  the 
sime  time  another  by  AUstree,  calling  the  sup- 
p>i9^  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  different 
B^'Qiben  of  the  body  *  heathenish,'  and  dis- 
raiding  from  astrology  in  doggrel  verse.  The 
pr  snodtics  eonnected  with  Sl  Swithin's  day 
(July  15)  have  kept  the  firmest  hold  upon  the 
popular  mind. 

The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Stationers'  Com- 

\tii\y  was  at  length  broken  through  by  Thomas 

C-aman,  a  bookseller,  who  had  detected  some  il- 

It^lity  in  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Stationers' 

C')Qpany,  and  invaded  it  accordingly.    This 

warred  m  1775.  In  1779  Lord  North  brought 

is  a  bai  to  renew  the  privilege,  but,  after  an  able 

Argument  by  Ezskine,  it  was  thrown  out.    The 

British  Jlmanaek,  the  first  purely  imexoeption- 

sble  vork  of  the  kind,  was  published  in  1828 

1>T  the  Society  fbr  the  Diffusionof  Useftil  Enow- 

^^;  snd  it  induced  the  Stationers'  Com- 

{■any  also  to  issue  a  good  one,  the  EngUsK- 

JHfiV*  Almanack.    The  removal  of  the  heavy 

»tamp  duty  of  fifteenpence  per  copy,  to  which 

tQ7  were  subjected  taU  1834  (8  &  4  WilL  IV. 

^  67),  has  been  attended  with  all  the  advan- 

t^  which  usually  result  ftoxa  the  exercise 

^  free  eompetition.    The  average  number  of 

"^^pi  issued  between  1821  and  1830,  inclu- 

are,  vas  about  499,000  yearly,  producing  an 

*T«tge  rerenue  of  about  i^l,000.    About  200 

&ev  dimnarks  were  published  as  soon  as  the 
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duty  was  repealed,  and  of  some  of  these  upwards 
of  250,000  copies  were  sold. 

The  Nautical  Almanack  is  published  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  for  the  use  of  both 
astronomers  and  seamen,  and  contains  a  copious 
list  of  astronomical  phenomena,  and  of  the 
elements  which  are  used  in  finding  the  longi- 
tude at  sea.  This  work  is  also  a  very  complete 
astronomical  ephemeris,  showing  the  instants 
of  time  at  which  the  planets  and  principal  stars 
pass  daily  the  meridian  of  Greenwich;  the 
sun's  right  ascension,  and  the  logarithms  of 
his  distances ;  the  moon's  place  at  intervals  of 
three  hours,  &c.  This  valuable  work  first  ap- 
peared in  1767,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  then  astronomer  royal,  and 
was  continued  by  him  for  forty  years.  From 
his  death  till  1834  the  almanack  continued  to 
decline  in  value;  but  in  that  year  certain  altera- 
tions proposed  by  the  Astronomical  Society 
were  adopted  by  the  government,  and  a  new 
era  in  ita  existence  was  begun.  The  oldest 
nautical  almanack  in  Europe  is  the  French 
Connoissance  de  Tem$,  commenced  by  Picard 
in  1679. 

By  the  law  of  England,  the  only  almanack 
of  which  cognisance  is  taken  by  the  Courts  of 
Law  is  that  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

Almanntn»,or  IHmanrtlne  Ckuniet.  The 
name  given  to  red,  transparent  varieties  of 
Oamet.  It  is  composed  of  36*3  per  cent,  of 
sUica,  20*5  alumina,  and  43*2  protoxide  of  iron. 
It  occurs  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  the  edges 
of  which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  six-sided 
planes,  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Hindostan,  Brazil, 
and  Greenland ;  aliso  at  Elie  in  Fifeshire,  Ala 
in  Piedmont,  and  in  various  parts  of  Bohemia. 
When  transparent  and  of  good  colour,  this 
stone  is  used  in  jewelry,  under  the  name  of 
Bohemian  or  Precious  Garnet. 

AlniTy.  An  old  term  for  Ambry,  or 
Aumbry,  the  designation  of  a  niche  formed  in 
a  wall  by  the  side  of  an  altar,  to  contain  the 
instruments  belonging  thereto,  together  with 
the  host,  holy  oil,  and  chrysmatory.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  closets  with  shelves,  bufiets, 
&c.,  wherein  plate,  relics,  vestments,  deeds, 
&c.,  were  kept:  they  were  usually  of  large 
sice,  and  were  profusely  decorated. 

Almond  (Gt.  iifiuyiiaXoVf  Fr.  amande).  The 
seed  or  kernel  of  the  Amygdalva  communis. 
Sweet  almonds  afibrd,  in  the  100  parts,  54  of 
fixed  oil,  24  of  albuminous  matter,  9  gum  and 
sugar,  4  woody  fibre,  5  husk,  and  4  water  and 
loss.  They  afford  neither  volatile  oil  nor 
prussie  acid  when  distilled  with  water.  Bitter 
almonds  contain  less  fixed  oil,  and  a  peculiar 
principle  termed  Amyadalin,  When  bitter 
almonds  are  cold  pressed,  the  oil  which  exudes 
contains  no  trace  of  prussie  acid;  when  hot 
pressed,  its  fiavour  may  be  perceived:  the 
cake  remaining  after  pressure  yields  a  volatile 
oil  by  distillation,  the  quantity  and  strength  of 
which  in  prussie  acid  are  variable.  The  distilled 
or  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  about  the 
specific  gravity  of  water;  that  which  passes 
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first  over  is  most  poisonous.  It  changes  when 
exposed  to  air,  and  forms  benzoic  acid:  in 
close  Teasels  it  may  be  long  kept  without  de- 
terioration. When  used  in  medicine,  great  care 
is  requisite  on  account  of  its  varying  strength. 
The  distilled  oil  of  peach  leaves  and  of  the 
cherry  laurel  also  contain  prussic  acid,  and 
consequently  the  water  distilled  from  them  is 
poisonous. 

Almoner.  An  officer  in  a  religious  house, 
to  whom  the  distribution  of  alms  was  com- 
mitted. The  term  is  still  retained  by  officers 
in  some  of  our  hospitals. 

Alms  (A.  S.  Aelmeffe).  Charitable  offer- 
ings, from  the  Greek  ^AcijfUKr^n},  pity^  which 
came  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  to  be 
used  in  the  plural  number  in  the  peculiar  sense 
which  is  represented  in  our  language  by  the 
word  Alms. 

Alna^erv  or  Anlnaffer.  An  ancient  Eng- 
lish sworn  officer,  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
assize  of  cloth,  fix  seals  to  it,  and  collect  the 
alnage  duty  on  all  cloths  sold  (25  £dw.  3,  stat. 
4,  c  1 ).  These  duties  were  abolished  in  England 
by  11  &  12  W.  3,  c.  20,  and  in  Ireland  by  67 
Geo.  3,  c.  109.    J  Wharton,  Law  Lex,  s.  v.) 

Aloe  (Gr.  &Atfi}).  A  small  genus  of  LUiacea 
with  endogenous  stems,  and  stiff  fleshy  juicy 
hard-pointed  leaves,  which  in  some  species 
abound  in  a  purgative  principle  obtained  by 
simple  pressure  of  the  bruised  leaves.  The 
juice  when  inspissated  becomes  the  medicinal 
drug  of  the  shops. 

Aloes.  The  inspissated  juice  or  extract  of 
several  species  of  aloe.  This  article  is  largely 
imported  for  medical  use  from  Bombay.  It  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  aro- 
matic odour,  and  a  nauseous  and  intensely  bitter 
flavour :  it  consists  of  extractive  and  resin,  and 
is  nearly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  the  solu- 
tion as  it  cools  deposits  flakes  of  resin.  The  best 
aloes  were  formerly  brought  from  the  island  of 
Socotorah,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  and  hence  all  the 
finer  aloes  of  commerce  are  frequently  termed 
Socotorine  aloes.  Another  variety  of  this  drug 
comes  from  Barbadoes,  in  large  gourd-shells 
containing  upwards  of  half  a  hundredweight 
each;  it  is  deep-coloured,  opaque,  and  has  a 
nauseous  and  peculiar  odour,  especially  when 
breathed  upon.  Aloes  is  a  warm  stimulating 
purgative,  operating  as  such  in  the  dose  of  two 
to  five  grains.  It  stimulates  the  large  in- 
testines, and  should  be  administered  with 
caution  in  habits  where  there  is  tendency  to 
piles,  and  in  cases  in  which  uterine  stimulants 
are  improper.  The  aqueous  extract  of  the  Bar- 
oadoes  aloes  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and 
operates  mildly  in  grain  doses. 

Aloetio  Aeld.  A  resin  resulting  from  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  extract  of  aloes. 

Aloezylon  (Gr.  &x^},  the  tUoe,  and  l^\mf, 
toood).  The  aloes  wood  of  commerce  is  re- 
putedly the  produce  of  A,  Agallochum,  the 
only  representative  of  this  genus  of  pea- 
flowered  plants,  a  tree  found  on  the  high 
mountains  of  Cochin  China.  This  wood,  also 
called  Lign-aloes   and  Eagle-wood,  yields  a 
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'  perfume  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  Orien* 
I  tals. 

I     Aloin.     The   yellow    neutral    crystalline 
active  principle  of  aloes. 

Alopeoto  (Gr.  &Xarrc«fa,  a  shedding  of  ike 
hair).    A  morbid  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

Alopeennis  (Gb.  dXa^m|(,  a/oxj  and  ovpi, 
a  tail).  A  genus  of  grasses,  called  by  the  farmer 
Foxtail  Grass ;  the  flowers  being  arranged  in 
compact  tail-like  stalks.  It  is  very  like  PhUum 
or  cats-tail  grass,  from  which  it  differs  in  its 
glumes  being  acute,  not  truncate,  and  its  lower 
pales  awned.  A.  pratensia  forms  a  part  of  all 
the  richest  pastures  in  this  country. 

Alosa  (Lat.).  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Clupeoid  fishes,  including  the  aloee,  or  shad ; 
separated  from  the  herring  and  pilchard,  with 
which  it  was  classed  by  Linnaeus.  The  shad 
ascends  large  rivers  to  the  fresh  water,  where 
it  spawns.  The  white-bait  used  to  be  regarded 
as  the  young  of  the  shad,  but  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  distinct  species  of  the  present 
genus. 

Alphabet  (from  the  Gr.  ftx^o,  jSqro,  the 
two  first  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet^.  The 
letters  of  a  written  language  disposed  va  their 
regular  order.  An  alphabetical  language  is  one 
possessing  an  alphabet. 

1.  The  first  and  most    obvious   mode  bj 
which  thought  can  be  expressed  and  conveyed 
to  the  eye,  is  by  the  representation  of  actual 
objects.    Hence  the  species  of  writing  which 
the  learned  have  termed  idecgrapkie,  i,  e.  in 
which  knowledge  is  conveyed,  first,  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  objects  of  thought ;  secondlj. 
by  symbols.    The  origin  of  designing  is  coeral 
with  that  of  mankind ;  and  men  early  arailed 
themselves  of  this  art  to  make  their  thoughts 
visible.    To  make  it  understood,  for  example, 
that  one  man  had  kiUed  another,  they  drew  the 
figure  of  a  dead  man  stretched  on  the  ground, 
and  of  another  standing  by  him  upright,  with 
some  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.     To  let  it  be 
known  that  some  one  had  arrived  by  sea,  they 
drew  the  figure  of  a  man  disembarlung  from  a 
ship ;  and  so  on.    This  kind  of  writing,  if  ^^ 
may  so  employ  the  word,  was  very  early  used 
in  Egypt,  and  probably,  also,  in  most  of  the 
ancient  nations.    In  Greek,  the  word  of^lf^'" 
signifies  indifferently  either  to  write  or  to  paint 
In  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  landed,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea-coast  conveyed  intelligence 
of  the  event  to  Montezuma  by  sending  him  a 
large  cloth,  on  which  they  carefully  painted 
what  they  had  seen.    It  is  unnecessary  to  insist 
on  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  this  me- 
thod of  writing ;  and  to  lessen  these,  recourse 
would  naturally  be  had  to  the  eymhoUc  or 
emblematic  variety  of  ideographic  writing.    In 
this  method  abbreviations  or  characteristicp>arts 
were  introduced  instead  of  the  entire  object- 
Thus,  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
represented  a  siege  by  a  scaling  ladder ;  a  battle, 
by  two  hands  holding  a  buckler  and  a  bow,  &c 
Abstract  ideas  were,  also,  represented  bv  sym- 
bols, or  sensible  objects,  supposed  to  have  a 
certain  analogy  to  them :  as,  ingratitude  by  a 
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lifxsr,  pnmdfflce  by  an  ey%  the  head  of  a  hawk, 
&e.    2.  From  ideographic  was  derived  syllabic 
writing.    It  must  have  been  early  remarked 
that  the  souzids  formed  bj  the  voice  in  speak- 
ing are  articolate  and  well-defined :  ana  the 
idea  occurred  of  endearouring  to  represent  such 
lOQsds  by  appropriate  signs.    Thus  the  word 
np^hlic,  in  the  writing  of  which  we  use  eight 
hiiifii,  would  be  written  with  three  syllabic 
ch^mcters.     The  president  De  Goguet  suspects 
that  originally  all  the  Asiatic  nations,  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of  Syrians  and 
Axsrrians,  used  the  syllabic  mode  of  writing. 
We  may,  he  thinks,  discern  the  vestiges  of  this 
in  an  ancient  tradition  which  ascribes  the  in* 
TfDtioD  of  writing  to  the  Syrians ;  but  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Phoenicians  improved,  made  it 
more  sim^e,  and  brought  the  characters  toper- 
&^ction.    But  this  mode  of  writing,  thou^  a 
grvat  improrement  on  what  is  purely  ideogra- 
phic, is  still  Teiy  imperfect  and  cumbersome. 
The  vast  number  of  characters  required  in  it 
overburdens  the  memory,  and  occasions  the 
£7e^«st  oonfoaion.  Theexistinglanguageofthe 
Chioese,  which  is  partly  ideographic  and  partly 
BTllabie.  is  an  example  of  this.    In  it  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  elementary  signs  or  keys 
(hro  hundred  and  fourteen),  which  are  strictly 
kitTO'^yphic  or  symbolical ;  that  is,  the^^  are 
abridged  representations   of  visible    objects. 
From  these  214  elements,  all  the  characters  of 
the  language  (80,000,  it  is  said)  are  formed  by 
rarriisg  and.  combining  their  figures;  every 
eompoond  character  representing  one  or  more 
syilables  having  a  distinct  meaning.    3.  The 
deffcts  incident  to  ideographic  and  syllabic 
vriting  being  thus  obvious,  ingenious  individuals 
voukl  eariy  endeavour  to  find  out  some  more 
simple  and  precise  method  of  communicating 
their  ideas.    And  at  length  the  method  of 
Alphabetic  writing,  the  greatest  of  all  the  inven- 
tions made  by  man,  and  which  has  boen  the 
^<i^  powczfui  instrument  of  his  civilisation, 
^oold  be  introduced  and  perfected.      In  this 
Bit'thod  syllables  are  decomposed  into  their 
elements ;  and  the  few  simple  sounds  emitted 
by  the  voice  being  represented  each  by  its  ap- 
propiate  mark  or  letter,  syllables  and  words 
are  formed  by  their  eombination ;  the  latter 
semng  not  only  to  describe  external  objects, 
bat  to  depict  the  workings  of  the  mind,  and 
^<77  shade  and  variety  of  thoughts     Before 
^Qteriog  into  the  much  disputed  question  re- 
vp^ctiag  the  origin  of  this  mode  of  writing,  it  is 
oeecasaiy  to  indicate  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
object  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Young  and  of 
H. ChampoUion,  as  to  the  phonetic  writingof 
the  Egyptians.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
^ooogl^phical  characters  of  that  people  de- 
acted,  m  the  first  place,  objects  either  of  sense 
cr  thoQght ;  i.  e.  they  were  ideographic.    Bnt^ 
tKordiog  to  the  new  theory,  they  came  in  the 
none  of  time  to  denote  sounds;  and  those  not 

SliaHc  merely,  but  alphabeticaL  For  example, 
e  Egyptian  word  Ahom  signified  an  eagle ; 
^  figure  of  an  eagle,  therefore,  stood,  it  is  said, 
for  the  letter  A,  with  which  that  word  begins. 
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B  was  represented  by  a  censer  (Berbe).    R 
sometimes  by  a  mouth  (Ko),  sometimes  by  a 
tear  (Rim^).    According  to  the  views  of  these 
discoverers  and  thoir  followers,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  inscriptions  on  Egyptian  monuments 
and  papyri  are  partly  ideographic,  partly  alpha- 
betical ;  i.  e.  some  characters  represent  objects 
or  ideas ;  and  these  are  intermingled  with  others 
which  merely  stand  for  letters.  Dr.  Young,  who 
first  conceived  the  notion  of  the  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, imagined  that  it  was  only  employed  when 
foreign  words  or  names  (as  those  of  Greek  kings) 
were  introduced*    M.  Champollion  carried  the 
discovery  farther,  and  applied  it  to  the  de- 
ciphering of  words  and  names  in  the  language 
of  the  country.    The  name  of  the  ancient  king 
Sabaco,   among  others,  being  found  by  this 
mode  of  interpretation,  would  appear  to  show 
that  the  phonetic  writing  was  used  as  early  as 
700  years  b.c.     (See  Dr.  Young's  writings, 
especially  the  article  *  Egypt '  in  the  Appendix 
to    the    Encyelopadia   Britannica ;  those    of 
Champollion ;  M.  Klaproth's  Examen  Critique 
des  Travauxde  Champollion ;  Quarterly  HeviiW, 
vol.  liii.  p.  110 ;  Salt's  Essay  on  the  Phonetio 
System  of  Hieroglyphics^  8vo.  London,  1825,  &c 
The  space  at  our  conmiand  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  applied  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Egyptian   and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  it  woidd  probably  be  rash  to  pro- 
nounce anv  definite  judgement  on  a  question  in 
which  enthusiasm  on  the  one  side  is  balanced 
by  a  scepticism  perhaps  too  rigorous  on  the 
other.    If  the  system  of  Champollion  and  his 
followers  be  right,  it  would  be  hard  to  place 
too  great  a  value  on  the  results  which  may  be 
derived  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a 
great  degree  the  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian 
hieratic  and  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  chai'acters 
must  stand  or  fall  together,  inasmuch  as  the 
method  of  Sir  H<  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks,  and 
others,  is  based  on  that  of  the  interpreters  of 
hieroglyphics.    At  the  present  time,  the  case 
appears  to  stand  thus.     A   large  number  of 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  papyri  have  been 
either  wholly  or  in  part  deciphered ;  and  trans- 
lators, unknown  to  each  other,  have  given  sub- 
stantially the  same  interpretations  of  the  same 
text.    This  agreement  is  especially  manifest 
in  the  versions  which  Mr.  Goodwin  and  M. 
Chabus  have  recently  given  of  some  very  an- 
cient papyri,  lithographed  in  the  great  Prussian 
work,  Denknuiler   Acgyptens,      One  of  these 
papyri  relates  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Saneha, 
or  Sineh,  who  rose  to  power  under  king  Ame- 
nemha  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.    The  narrative 
is  almost  entirely  personal,  and  throws  little 
light  on  the  previous  history  of  the  country. 
()n  the  other  hand,  the  scepticism  avowed  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (8th  edition,  art, 
'Alphabet ')  has  more  recently  been  taken  up  by 
the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  who  urges  the  follow- 
ing arguments  as  reasons  for  doubting  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  methods  hitherto  employed  in 
such  mterpretatioDS.    Apart  from  the  inscrip- 
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lions  of  the  coimtiy,  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  pases  of  four 
writers,  who  all  profess  to  have  denyed  their 
knowledge  from  the  same  source,  but  whose 
accounts  are  utterly  irrecondleable  except  as  re- 
gards the  period  succeeding  to  the  dodecarchy, 
a  time  which  closely  approaches  to  the  era  of 
contemporary  history.  If  we  confine  ouiselres 
simply  to  these  accounts,  the  principles  of  cri- 
ticism would  require  us  to  reject  them  all. 
Here,  however,  comes  in  the  alleged  discovery 
of  ChampoUion,  with  the  results  attained  by 
later  Egyptologists.  But  this  discovery  relates 
confessedly  to  a  dead  language,  for  the  modem 
Coptic  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  third 
century  of  our  era.  The  power  of  deciphering 
the  old  inscriptions  might  also  determine  the 
affinity  of  the  old  Egyptian  to  the  Coptic ;  but 
it  was  useless  to  apply  the  analogy  of  cipher- 
writing,  because  a  cipher  '  is  a  contrivance  for 
disguising  the  alphabetical  writing  of  a  known 
language  by  a  conventional  change  of  charac- 
ters *  (Sir  6.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Astronomy  of 
the  Ancients^  p.  379.)  The  Rosetta  stone  ap- 
peared at  this  juncture  to  supply  a  hieratic 
renord  with  its  translation  afi&ed;  and  thus 
the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Latin  version 
nrere,  it  was  thoufi;ht,  identified  with  certain 
cartouches  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscription.  The 
occuirence  of  the  name  Cleopatra  on  an  obelisk 
at  Philse  supplied  further  the  signs  for  /,  o,  p,  a, 
/,  and  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  hieroglyphic, 
hieratic,  and  enchorial  writing  alike,  symbolical 
and  alphabetical  characters  were  intermingled, 
and  that  there  were  homophone  signs,  or  cuffe- 
rent  figures  representing  one  and  the  same 
sound.  This  latter  hypothesis  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  language  had 
only  fifteen  sounds,  while  the  signs  discovered 
amounted  to  two  hundred.  Baron  Bunsen 
made  the  further  discovery  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  characters  in  Champollion's 
alphabet  were  not  purely  phonetic,  i.  e.  not 
capable  of  universal  application.  The  eidstence 
of  the  rest  Bunsen  explained  by  the  necessity 
'of  employing  sometimes  a  horizontal,  some- 
times a  perpendicular  sign,  sometimes  a  long, 
sometimes  a  broad  figure,  in  order  to  give  an 
artistic  shape  and  finish  to  each  group  of  words.' 
{Egy-pfe  Mace  in  Universal  History ^  vol.  i.  p. 
333. )  In  deciphering  these  hieroglyphics,  Egyp- 
tologists seem  inclined  to  reject  the  aid  fur- 
nished by  the  analogy  of  Coptic ;  but  a  farther 
difficulty  is  presented  in  the  meanings  attached 
to  the  five  or  six  hundred  words  that  make  up 
the  Egyptian  lexicon,  and  thus  the  discovery  of 
more  words  seems  likely  only  to  increase  the 
perplexity.  Different  signs  may  stand  for  the 
same  sound,  and  the  same  sound  may  signify 
an  indefinite  number  of  objects.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  further  urges  that,  although  there  are 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  determinatives,  yet 
inasmuch  as  a '  club '  is  determinative  of '  names 
of  foreigners,*  'to  create,'  'wicked,'  and  'an 
eye,'  the  limitation  would  not  greatly  define 
the  reader's  pathway;  and'  this  difficulty  is 
heightened  when  we  are  told  that^  for  example, 
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the  word  ha  may  mean  '  a  cow,*  *  to  begin,'  'to 
go  before,'  '  a  husband,' '  a  duck,'  *  a  substance,' 
'O  hail,'  *a  day,'  'to  set  up^*  'duration,'  'an 
elegant  kind  of  boat,'  '  field  day,'  '  to  lejoice/ 
'the  head,'  'a  limb,'  'self;'  'also.'  StiUfu- 
ther,  it  is  asserted  that  this  writing  was  not 
confined  to  the  priests,  but  was  common  to  all 
educated  classes ;  and  that  this  system  'of  so 
much  intricacy,  consisting  of  ideognf^ic, 
syllabic,  phonetic,  and  determinative  symbok, 
with  a  large  class  of  homophones,  or  altematiTe 
signs  for  the  same  sounds,  should  have  remaioed 
in  common  use  by  a  whole  nation  for  twenty-two 
centuries  without  alteration,'  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  altogether  incredible.  But 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  either  did  not  beliero 
that  these  inscriptions  were  historical,  or,  Hthej 
did,  made  not  the  least  effi>rt  to  preserve  them, 
while  the  accounts  left  to  us  of  the  Egyptian 
system  of  writing  differ  altogether  from  the 
explanations  given  by  modem  Egyptologists. 
Thus,  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  three 
characters,  the  epistolographic,  the  hieratic,  and 
hieroglyphic ;  but  as  Clement's  text  does  not  in 
all  respects  suit  his  theory,  Bunsen  applies  to 
it  a  more  free  interpretation,  and  remarks  that 
'  Clement  might  have  expressed  himself  better 
and  more  clearly,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  establish 
any  sense  for  words  which  can  otherwise  hare 
no  sense  at  all.'  It  is  obvious  that  these  aign- 
ments,  and  the  answers  which  may  he  returned 
to  them,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  historical 
value  of  the  narratives  so  brought  to  light. 
The  inscriptions  deciphered  may  be  a  bamn 
enumeration  of  dynasties  and  kings ;  they  may 
be  the  mere  expression  of  royal  presumption 
and  popular  flattery ;  and  they  may  also  be 
utterly  destitute  of  a  chronolo^.  But  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  enigmatical  characters  in 
which  they  are  recorded,  and  the  grammatical 
system  which  has  grown  up  from  the  disooyeiy 
of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet,  must  stand  or 
fall  on  its  own  merits.  (Encyelopadia  Bri- 
tannica^  arts,  *  Alphabet,'  'Hieroglyphics;' 
Edinburgh  Review,  JvJlj  1862,  art  '  Astronomy 
of  the  Ancients.') 

The  belief  was  all  but  universal  among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
the  inventors  of  letters,  and  that  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  brought  by  Cadmus,  from  Phflenicia, 
into  Greece,  about  1600  years  b.c.  From  the 
Phoenician,  therefore,  or  the  Hebrew  with 
which  it  is  closely  allied,  aro  incontestably 
derived:— 1.  The  Oriental  alphabets  used  in 
Asia  west  of  the  Indus,  written,  like  Hebrew, 
from  right  to  left;  the  principal  being  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  2.  The  Pelasgic, 
or  original  G^reek  alphabet,  originally  written, 
like  the  Phoenician  and  other  eastern  languages, 
from  right  to  left  It  was  afterwards  written 
consecutively  from  right  to  left,  and  left  to 
rieht,  in  the  manner  that  land  is  ploughed. 
This  procured  for  it  the  name  of  BoyarpSft^f 
or  furrowed  writing.  This  species  of  writing 
maintained  its  ground  for  a  lengthened  period. 
The  laws  of  &>lon,  promulgated  about  694 
years  b.c.,  were  written  in  it ;  and  it  was  used 
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3(    a  ahort. 
3fT  •  long. 
"^T  I  short. 

*3r  •  long. 
^3^  u  ahort. 
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2   Beth. 
]  Ctnd. 
1  Dilfllh. 
n   Ha. 

^  Vta. 

T 

n 

0  Tcth. 
♦  Tod. 
T3  Caph, 


? 


'J 


Mim* 
Aii|. 

Pbe. 

Tsaddi. 

Kopfa. 

Reach. 
0   Sin. 
0  Shin. 
H    Thau. 


ORBBK. 


Ka 

Vyf 

A) 
Ec 

Hi, 

I  I 

K  K 

A  X 


Alpha. 


Gamma. 

Delta. 

EpsUon. 

Zeta. 

Eta. 

TheU. 

Iota. 

Kappa. 

Lambda. 

Mu. 


N  y 
BS 
O  0 
n«rir 

Ppp 
20-  ^ 
TtI 
T  w 

n  « 


Nu. 

Xi. 

Omicron. 

Pi. 

Rho. 

Sigma. 

Tan. 

Upsflon. 

Phi. 

Chi. 

PbI. 

Omega. 
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GO     m 
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R  |i 

8  r 

T  c 

U  u 

ID  f 
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z 

Dand. 

t5  ih. 
f  ihat 


ALPILVBET 

tai  the  fifth  century  b.  a  But  imting  from  left 
to  right  was  introduced  for  a  considerable  period 
before  the  alternate  or  furrowed  method  was 
abandoned.  Inscriptions  dated  742  years  B.a 
have  been  found  written  from  left  to  right,  or 
in  the  way  now  practised  (GK)guet,  Origin  of 
Laws,  Eng.  trans.  iL  p.  32,  &c)  From  the 
Pelasgic  alphabet  were  derived  the  Etruscan 
and  Oscan.  From  the  Ionic,  a  later  variety  of 
the  Greek,  came  the  Arcadian,  the  Coptic,  and 
Ethiopic,  the  Mceso-Gothic  and  Bunic,  and,  in 
comparatively  modem  times,  the  Armenian,  lUy- 
rian,  Sclavonic;  Bulgarian,  and  Russian.  With 
regard  to  Greek  writing,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  most  ancient  mode  was  in  capitals. 
The  small  letters  now  in  use  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  gradually ;  for,  in  oar  oldest  Greek 
MSS.,  even  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  they 
appear  intermixed  with  capitals.  But  the  latter 
were  principally  employed  until  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  3.  The  Latin  alphabet  is  also 
derived  from  the  Ionic  Greek.  In  the  earliest 
inscriptions  which  we  possess,  the  forms  of  the 
letters  scarcely  differ  from  those  in  use  at  the 
present  day ;  but  great  varieties  have  been  in 
subsequent  times  introduced :  first,  in  the  or- 
dinary method  of  writing  it ;  as,  the  Uncial, 
Semi-Uncial,  Lombard,  Italic,  &c  [Chab' 
ACTBR.]  Secondly,  in  the  number  and  form  of 
the  letters  contained  in  the  numerous  alphabets 
derived  from  it.  4.  A  fourth  class  of  alphabetical 
languages  consists  of  the  Sanscrit  and  its  deriva- 
tives. These  are  very  numerous,  and  are  spoken 
in  the  continent  and  islands  of  India.  The 
antiquity  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  is  undoubtedly 
great ;  but  those  who  assign  to  it  a  separate 
origin  are  probably  in  error.  Indeed,  the  great 
regidarity  of  the  bevanagaree,  or  most  elegant 
form  of  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  and  its  copious- 
ness (it  contains  100  letters),  seem  to  afford 
strong  presumption  that  it  whs  compiled  by 
some  learned  individual,  or  body  (like  the 
Bussian  and  other  modem  Western  alphabets), 
from  other  forms  of  writing  then  in  use,  and 
imported  into  India  from  the  West.  The  Sans- 
crit and  its  derivative  languages  are  written,  like 
European,  from  left  to  right.  These  four  classes 
comprehend  all  the  alphabetical  langtages  in 
existence.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
number  of  letters  in  some  of  the  principal : — 
Class  1.  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Chal- 
dean, 22  each.  Phaenician  (known), 
17.  Arabic,  28.  Persian,  32. 
Class  2.  Greek,  24.  Armenian,  38.  Ethiopic, 
or  Abyssinian,  202.  Modem  Russun, 
41. 
Claw  3.  (which  is  only  a  subdivision  of  Class 
2.)  Latin,  22.  English,  26.  French, 
28.  Italian,  20.  German,  26. 
Class  4.  Sanscrit  (Devanagaree),  100. 

Various  learned  persons  have  proposed  the 
adoption  of  a  universal  alphabet;  and  have 
shown  that  the  elementary  sounds  are  reducible 
to  a  smaller  number  than  those  employed  in 
our  Western  alphabets.  Harris  {Hermes,  book 
iii.  c  2)  estimates  them  at  twenty,  Wachter 
{Naiurm  et  Scriptura  Concordia)  reduces  them 
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to  ten.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  hia  Etu^  toward* 
a  real  Charaein'  and  PhUosopkUxd  language^ 
estimates  them  at  thiziy-four. 

The  table  given  in  the  preceding  page  con- 
tains specimens  of  the  principal  alphabet*. 
For  cuneiform  inscriptions  see  Cunxifobx 
Lbttbrs. 

.AIj^onatB.  An  instrament  for  extracting 
balls :  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
Alphonso  Fern,  a  Neapolitan  surgeon. 

AlplionslBe  Tables.  Astronomical  tables, 
constracted  and  published  in  1252  by  Isaac 
Hazan,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  under  the 
patronage  of  Alphonsus  X.,  King  of  Aragon. 

Alpine  Mants.  Xjow  plants  which  grow 
naturally  in  hilly  or  mountainous  situations 
where  they  are  covered  with  snow  during  great 
part  of  the  winter;  for  which  reason,  in  gardens, 
they  require  the  protection  of  frames  and  pla-ss 
at  that  season.  In  this  respect  Alpine  plants 
differ  from  rock  plants ;  whidi,  in  gardens,  only 
require  to  be  grown  among  rocks  or  stone^ 
without  the  protection  of  a  frame  and  glas5(. 

AlplnlacesB.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
natural  order  of  plants  called  Zingiberacea. 

Alps.  This  great  and  important  monntaia 
chain  may  be  regarded  as  a  central  and  cnl- 
minating  portion  of  the  western  division  of  the 
elevation-axis  of  the  Old  World.  The  eastern 
division  culminates  in  the  Himalayan  chain, 
and  numerous  spurs  and  parallel  but  shorter 
chains  are  formed  by  the  Albanian  mountain!:, 
extending  into  Greece,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
high  lands  of  Corsica  and  Saniinia.  The  Pyre- 
nees form  a  western  continuation,  separated  by 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ; 
the  Carpathians,  an  eastern  link,  separat<'d  by 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  The  Atlas  chain  of 
North  Africa^  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  the  south 
of  Spain,  are  portions  of  parallel  chains,  the 
former  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
latter  connected  by  the  table-land  of  Spain. 

The  Alps  thus  limited  rise  from  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  and  soon  attain  their  greatest  elevation 
in  Mont  Blanc  (16,810  feet).  At  and  near 
this  point  they  form  important  knots,  in  which 
are  Monte  Rosa,  the  Jung  Frau,  and  many  other 
well-known  mountains,  separated  by  deep  val- 
leys. These  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
pinnacles  or  pyramids  of  porphyritic  rock  ri.sing 
out  of  fields  of  ice  and  snow  perpetually  re- 
newed and  yielding  the  principal  glaciers  of  the 
chain.  These  knots  are  about  sixty  miles  in 
extreme  length.  From  them  the  mountains 
continue  towards  the  east,  through  the  Orisons 
and  Tyrol,  and  become  gradually  lower  as  they 
approach  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  terminatin(:c 
with  the  table-land  of  Carinthia  and  the  bills 
of  western  Hungary  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  Besides  the  central  knots  and  ridges 
of  the  Alps,  there  are  many  parallel  :in<i 
flanking  chains  and  groups  and  innumerable 
secondary  branches.  The  mountain  knots 
already  referred  to  include  the  group  of  the 
Bemese  Alps.  The  Jura  mountains  flank  these 
Bernese  Alps,  and  the. valley  and  lakes  of 
Switzerland  lie  between.    The  eastern  extcn- 
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tm  of  tht  Alps  beyond  the  Gbeat  Glodkner 
splits  into  two  branches,  the  None  and'Camic 
Alps,  the  latter  being  the  continuation  of  the 
main  chain.  It  passes  into  the  Julian  AlpS) 
and  so  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  the 
Balkan.  The  higher  port  of  the  Alpine  chain 
k  about  a  hundred  mues  from  north  to  south ; 
eastward  the  width  increases  to  two  hundred 
niOejt,  and  then  diminishes  to  eighty  miles  at  the 
Balkan. 

There  are  many  practicable  passes  across  the 
Alp6,  but  all  are  high.  The  StelTio  is  the 
hit^hest,  and  is  9174  feet  above  the  sea^  The 
^.  Bernard  is  the  highest  that  has  a  Te^;ularly 
Libabited  house  at  the  summiL  The  Simplon 
is  the  most  firequented  of  those  that  pass  m>m 
North  to  SontL  The  Mont  Cenis  eonnects 
Iralj  with  France.  The  St  Gtothard  and 
^"^i  lugen  pass  cross  the  crest  of  the  chain,  but 
thf  others  ascend  by  some  Talley,  and  crossing 
the  water-shed  avoid  the  extreme  heights.  The 
A!p!f  properly  so  called  hare  no  table-lands 
dirpdly  connected  with  them.  Several  of  the 
TTinci^ial  rivers  of  Europe  take  their  rise  from 
Aliine  valleys.  The  Khine,  the  Rhone,  and 
t!}^  Danube  are  the  largest. 

AtnauB  (Qerm.  iQraune,  Alraun-bilder). 
Small  images  carved  out  of  the  roots  of  trees, 
eihibiting  rude  lepresentations  of  the  human 
tvQrr,  generally  female.  Regarded  by  the 
ii<:irthern  nations  as  the  Penates,  or  household 
^^  of  laratliea,  they  were  laid  in  boxes,  and 
pn-sented  with  meat  and  drink.  They  are  sup- 
^tf^ed  by  some  to  represent  female  magicians. 

AlaagBO  (Ital.  to  ike  mark).  In  Music,  a 
notice  to  the  performer  that  he  must  recom- 
n^nce  from  that  part  of  the  movement  to  which 
tlie  sign  or  mark  Jg  is  prefixed. 

AlaiaeBD.  A  rather  extensive  group  of  the 
c^r^iT  Caryopht/Uacca  of  weedy  plants^  allied  to 
the  mneh  more  beautiful  Silenacea,  from  which 
thf^  an  known  by  their  calyx  consisting  of 
(ii.<tinct  sepals.  The  group  derives  its  name 
^om  AUine,  the  common  Chickweed. 

Al-dniA  (Arab,  the  path).  In  Mohammedan 
Theology,  the  name  of  a  bridge  extending  over 
the  al^fls  of  heU,  which  must  be  passed  by 
tTeryone  before  entering  heaven.  It  is  de« 
t^mW  as  being  sjb  narrow  as  the  edge  of  a 
sword. 

Alstonite.  A  carbonate  of  baryta  and  lime, 
of  a  white  or  grey  colour,  occurring  in  veins 
with  Galena,  at  Brownley  Hill,  near  Alston,  in 
Camberiand ;  and  in  small  six-sided  pyramidal 
(Totals,  of  a  pinkish  tinge,  at  Fallowfield  in 
Northomberland. 

Alstonite  has  the  same  composition  as  Bary- 
lucaldte,  but  differs  £rom  it  by  crystallizing  in 

cUiqne  prisms,  instead  of  in  right  rhombic 

prisms. 

^^  (lAt  altoa,  high).  In  Music,  a  term 
^lied  to  the  high  notes  of  the  scale. 

^ttaite*  A  telluride  of  lead,  occurring  ciys- 
laUized  in  cubes,  but  generallv  in  tin-white 
graQolar  aggregates,  wiSi  a  yellow  tarnish,  at 
'he  BsTodinaky  Mine  in  the  Altai,  mixed,  with 
tfrOnrie  nlver, 
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(Lat.  altare).  In  Architecture,  the 
name  given  to  a  consecrated  table,  generally 
raised  above  the  ground,  on  which  sacrifice 
was  offered. 

I  In  the  countries  of  classical  antiquity,  there 
^  seems  to  have  existed  some  doubt  as  to  what 
constituted  the  difference  between  the  altare 
and  the  ara^  and  with  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  altar  itself.  Thus  it  is  supposed  that 
there  were  three  kinds  of  altars— one  for  sacri* 
fice  externally;  one  for  incense  and  libations 
at  the  foot  of  the  image  of  the  deity ;  and  the 
third  for  offerings,  which  was  portable.  It  is 
held  by  some  critics  that  the  altare  was  devoted 
to  the  dii  majoree^  or  caleetcs;  the  ara,  or 
craticula^  to  the  dii  terreetree ;  and  the  focus, 
scrobictdtta^  or  trench,  to  the  dii  i^females: 
otherwise  altare  is  regarded  as  the  altar  for 
sacrifice,  and  ara  as  that  for  prayer.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  Scrvius  and  Pollux  between 
the  altare  and  the  ara  must  not  be  overlooked, 
though  it  would  appear  that  the  distinction 
between  the  two  was  a  mere  arbitrary  one,  and 
that  the  words  were  used  indefinitely  by  the 
ancients.  The  earliest  form  adopted  was  that 
of  square  polished  stones,  on  which  were  placed 
the  offerings  to  the  gods.  Whilst  sacrifices 
were  confined  to  libations,  perfumes,  and  offer- 
ings of  that  kind,  the  altars  were  small,  and 
even  portable ;  but  as  soon  as  men  thought  they 
were  doing  an  honour  to  the  Deity  by  an  offer- 
ing of  blood,  they  began  also  to  increase  the 
dimensions  of  their  altars.  Different  forms 
were  contrived,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
worship  offered ;  as,  for  instance,  the  altar  of 
the  Villa  Pamphili  at  Home,  upon  which  are 
to  be  seen  the  cavity  for  holding  the  fire  and 
the  grooves  for  holding  the  blood.  Many  of 
the  monuments  of  this  description  were  erected 
merely  as  testimonies  of  the  piety  of  those  who 
built  them,  whilst  others  were  constructed  to 
commemorate  some  great  event :  they  served  for 
adjuration,  as  well  as  for  an  asylum  for  the  un- 
fortunate, and  for  the  evil-doer.  Their  forms 
vari^  from  square  to  oblong,  from  triangular 
to  circular.  Those  of  metal  were  tripodial; 
those  of  brick  or  stone  were  usually  square 
on  plan;  and  occasionally,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  they  were  composed  of  wood.  Thev  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  any  definite  height, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  bossi- 
rilievi,  reaching  a  little  above  a  man's  knee, 
whilst  in  others  they  reach  about  his  middle ; 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  circular  altar 
was  the  higher  in  proportion  to  its  diiimeter. 
Vitruvius  says  that  they  should  be  kept  down 
in  height^  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  statues 
of  the  gods,  and  ho  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
heights  they  should  bear.  Thus,  he  states  that 
the  altars  of  Jupiter,  and  the  celestial  gods, 
ought  to  be  the  loftiest ;  next,  those  of  Vesta  and 
the  terrestrial  gods ;  then  the  sea  gods  were  to 
have  theirs  a  little  lower;  and  so  forth.  On 
the  festivals  of  the  gods  to  whom  the  altars 
were  dedicated,  they  were  decorated  with  such 
flowers  and  leaves  as  were  sacred  to  the  par* 
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ticular  divinity ;  but»  in  addition  to  this  casual 
decoration,  the  ancient  altan  furnish  us  with 
some  of  the  most  elegant  bassi-rilieyi  and 
foliage  ornaments  that  are  extant.  According 
to  Vitruvius,  their  fronts  were  turned  towards 
the  east,  though  often  little  regard  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  their  position,  as  they  were 
occasionally  deposited  under  the  peristyle  of  a 
temple,  and  not  un&equently  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  the  public  place  of  a  town. 

The  word  Altar  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians,  together  with  the  corresponding 
Greek  term  &vfftcurHipioVf  (but  not,  nnless,  per- 
haps, in  a  single  instance,  fiotfUs^)  to  express 
the  table  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  x.  21.).  But  the 
word  altar  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  the 
fathers  in  four  different  senses  (t.  Suicer,  in 
yoc.  dwriaarriipunf):  for,  1.  Christ  himself,  fix>m 
Hebr.  xiiL  10.  2.  The  church  of  Christ  in 
general.  3.  Individual  members  of  the  church. 
4.  The  Lord's  table.  It  is  observed  that  the 
fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  universallv 
speak  of  the  altar,  and  not  of  the  table,  although 
constantly  admitting  the  charge  which  the  hea- 
thens made  against  them  of  their  having  no 
altars,  conceiving  the  term  as  used  by  the  hea- 
thens to  imply  the  offering  of  a  sacnfice  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  presence  of  the  statue  of  the 
deity  to  whom  the  offering  is  made.  From 
the  fourth  century  the  word  table  is  frequently 
adopted,  as  W  St.  Chrysostom,  St  A.ugustin,  &c. 

In  King  £dward's  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
the  word  *  altar '  was  retained  in  the  communion 
service,  but  great  objection  being  taken  to  it, 
especially  by  Bishop  Hooper,  on  account  of  the 
ambiguity  of  its  meaning,  and  of  the  apparent 
sanction  it  misht  appear  to  lend  to  the  Homish 
doctrines  of  tne  Eucharist,  it  was  abandoned, 
and  the  word  'table'  was  substituted  for  it 
throughout.  This  did  not^  however,  satisfy  the 
more  violent  party,  and,  on  the  restoration  of 
the  reformed  worship,  on  the  accession  of  Eliza« 
beth,  the  people  proceeded  to  take  the  first  step 
towards  a  real  and  verbal  substitution  by 
pulling  down  the  altars  in  many  churches. 
Thereupon  the  queen  issued  an  injunction, 
wherein  she  declared  that '  it  is  no  matter  of 
great  moment  whether  there  be  altars  or 
tables,  so  that  the  sacrament  bo  duly  and  re- 
verently administered ;  and  directs  that  where 
the  altars  have  been  pulled  down,  tables  should 
be  erected  in  their  place.' 

Altermtiwem  {loit  aiterOt  !  chanffe).  Medi- 
cines which  cure  diseases  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  without  producing  sensible 
evacuations.    . 

Alternate  (Lat.  altematus).  In  Botany, 
parts  are  said  to  be  alternate  with  each  other 
when  one  is  placed  upon  the  stem  a  little 
higher  or  a  little  lower  than  the  other;  the 
word  is  chiefly  applied  to  leaves,  and  is  used  in 
distinction  to  opposite,  in  which  parts  arise 
from  the  same  plane  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem. 

Alternate  Aiii:lee.  When  two  straight 
lines  are  intersected  by  a  third,  the  interior 
angles  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  intersecting 
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line  are  said  to  be  alternate.  Thus  ASIN  and 
MND  are  alternate  angles;  and  so  also  are 
BMNandMNC.  If  the  two  straight  lines  AB 
and  CD  be  parallel,  the  alter-  ^ 
nate  angles  are  equaL  Some- 
times, especially  by  continental  -^ 
mathenuiticians,  the  angles 
ASdN  andMND  are  called  al-  ^ 
temate  internal  angles,  to  dis- 
tinguish tJiem  from  such  an- 
gles as  AME  and  END,  which  are  called  alter- 
nate external  angles. 

Alternate  Oeneratieii.  In  Biology,  that 
modification  of  generation  in  which  the  young 
do  not  resemble  £e  paren^butthegrand-oareot; 
so  that  the  successive  series  of  individnalsseem 
to  represent  two  species  alternately  reproduced. 
The  aaipa,  a  floating  gelatinous  moUuscoos 
animal,  is  an  example :  it  may  be  found  as  a 
solitary  individual,  pr^^ant  with  numeroas 
minute  salpoe,  of  a  more  simple  stmctur?, 
which  continue  alter  birth  to  be  united  together 
in  the  form  of  a  long  chain  floating  on  the  sea. 
In  each  individual  of  this  chain  there  is 
generally  developed  an  egg,  from  which  is 
hatched  a  solitary  salpa,  of  the  form  and  o^ 
ganisation  of  the  parent  of  the  chain  of  ag- 
gregate salpce :  thus  the  species  is  represented 
by  an  alternation  of  simpleand  aggregate  salpe. 

[PABTHXNOOBirBSIS.] 

Alternately  or  by  Altematloa.  In  Pro- 
portion, a  phrase  indicating  the  transposition 
of  the  second  and  third  terms.  Thus,  Euclid 
proves  (t.  16),  that  if  the  first  of  four  like 
magnitudes  be  to  the  second  as  the  third  is  io 
the  fourth,  then  altemaUly  the  first  is  to  the 
third  as  the  second  to  the  fourth. 

Alternation.  A  term  formerly  used  for 
what  is  now  called  permutation,    IPebhota- 

TION.] 

AltlMMt  (6r.  ixeoio,  from  &AOctf,  to  make 
eound).  The  most  important  species  of  this 
family  of  Malutcea  are  the  Hollyhock,  A.  rotra, 
a  well-known  garden  flower,  and  the  Marsh- 
mallow,  A.  officinalis^  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
common  plant  in  marshes  near  the  sea,  and  is 
used,  especially  in  Prance,  under  the  name  of 
Guimauve,  to  form  demulcent  drinks. 

Altliein.  A  white  crystalline  matter  con- 
tained in  althea  root.  It  is  identical  with 
asparagin. 

AltUonle  Aotd.  An  acid  isomeric  with 
sulphovinie  acid,  and  j^robably  a  compound  of 
that  acid  with  isethiomc  acid. 

Alttoa.  A  name  applied  by  Fabricios  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  Linnean  Chryeomelf,  cha- 
racterised by  the  oblong  body,  bifid  Up,  and 
thickened  hind  legs. 

Altlmetry  (Lat.  altus,  higky  and  Gr.  ^ktr^^ 
I  measure).  The  art  of  measuring  heights  by 
means  of  instruments.  It  is  founded  on  th<3 
principle  that  the  corresponding  sides  of  tn- 
anglcs  having  equal  angles  are  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  one  another. 

Altitude  (Lat.  altitudo).  In  AstrononiT, 
denotes  the  angle  of  elevation  of  a  celestial 
object,  or  the  angle  of  the  visual  ray  with  the 
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fconan.  Tbe  altitude  of  a  star  is  apparent  or 
true.  The  apparent  altitude  ia  tbe  angle  aacer- 
Uined  immediately  from  observation ;  the  true 
altitude  is  found  bj  oorreeting  the  apparent 
aititude for refraction^pamUax,  &c  Altitude 
is  frequently  used  in  Elementary  Geometry  in- 
ft^  of  height  The  altitude  of  a  triangle  is 
iseasured  by  a  perpendicular  let  fall  ftom  the 
r&tex  to  the  base ;  and  the  altitude  of  a  cone 
hj  tbe  stnight  line  drawn  from  the  yertez  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  base. 

Alto  (ItaL).  In  Music,  the  counter-tenor 
putof  Tocal  compositions^  or  that  immediately 
Mow  tbe  treble  or  highest.  It  is  a  vord  also 
mid  to  denote  the  tenor  violin. 

Alto  smero.    [HnjBTo.] 

AIndol.  A  piece  of  chemical  apparatus  nsed 
in  the  nrooeas  of  sublimation,  and  mnch  resem- 
bling toe  ancient  alembic. 

AlBtau  In  Ornithology,  the  group  of  fea- 
thers, attached  to  the  joint  of  the  carpus ;  as  in 
the  Bsipe.  These  are  also  called  the  '  bastard 
wings'  {aia  spuria). 

Alnm  (Lat.  alumen).  A  salt  composed  of 
iliuninai  potash,  and  sulphuric  add,  and  in 
its  usual  form  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
Tater  of  aystalliflation.  Its  octohecutd  crystals 
sousuttd 
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Afam  disBohres  in  about  fiye  parts  of  water  at 
60°.  The  solution  has  a  sweetish  astringent 
ta&t(^,  and  is  a  powerful  styptic.  When  crys- 
tallized alimi  is  heated,  it  melts,  and,  graduidly 
losing  vater  of  crystallization,  b^omes  a 
white  ^ngy  mass,  called  burned  alum. 

Alum  is  largely  manufiDustured  for  the  uses  of 
the  arts,  espeoally  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 
What  IS  termed  alttm  ore  is  an  aluminous 
date  containing  snlphuret  of  iron  ;  it  is  calcined, 
exposed  to  air,  liadviated,  and  the  solution  so 
obtained  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
cryntBlUied.  The  alnm-works  near  Paisley,  and 
fit  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  are  the  largest  in 
thisommtry. 

Hilk,  coxdled  bj  stirring  it  with  a  lump  of 
alom,  tnmishes  alum  whet/,  which  is  sometimes 
taken  as  a  remedy  for  relaxed  bowels.  Alum 
ofrd  is  made  by  beating  the  white  of  egg  with  a 
V^  ef  alum  wi  it  ooagulatefl. 

Alum  is  found  native  in  translucent  octa- 

hednloystalfl^  and  also  in  fibrous  masses,  or  as 

iBnly  effloreseenees,  on  aluminous  rocks  and 

law.    The  lias-shales  of  Whitby  in  Yorkshire, 

^^  the  lower  coal-measure  shales  of  Hurlet 

ud  Campne  near  Glasgow,   until  within  a 

few  years  furnished  the  chief  sources  from 

which  the  slum  of  commerce  was  obtained 

la  Britain ;  but  recently  it  has  been  lai^gely 

pttoiAdmwi  at  Manchester,  and  at  Goole 

|B  Yorkshire,  from  the  carbonaoeous  shales 

(V  the  coal  measures 
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{Alum  ecktsty  or  alum  elate),  A 
deposit  consisting  of  clay,  in  a  state  tending  to 
split  readily,  combined  with  much  iron  pyrites 
and  also  with  an  irregular  proportion  of  bitu- 
minous or  carbonaceous  matter.  In  EngUind 
the  principal  alum  schists  are  in  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  lias,  developed  largely  at  Whitby  in 
Yorkshire.  In  Scotland  they  occur  in  the 
coal  measures.  On  the  Rhine  similar  deposits 
are  of  tertiary  age.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  found  in  rocks  of  any 
period.  The  alum  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
a  double  decomposition,  induced  by  burning 
the  alum  schist  slowly  with  moisture  until 
its  condition  is  sufficiently  changed,  and  then 
adding  sulphate  of  potash  or  ammonia.  Little 
or  no  fuel  is  generally  required,  as  the  bi- 
tuminous composition  of  the  schist  causes  it  to 
bum  when  once  set  on  fire  without  further  help. 
The  slow  burning  sometimes  commences  spon- 
taneously, owing  to  the  heat  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  pyrites  when  moisture 
gains  access  to  it. 

The  alum  shales  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  are 
associated  with  deposits  of  jett  a  peculiar  car- 
bonaceous mineral  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. 

AlnmfWa  Aluminous  earth;  earth  of  alum; 
argiL  When  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  added  in 
excess  to  a  solution  of  alum,  a  white  precipitate 
falls,  which,  thoroughly  washed,  oried,  and 
heated,  is  nearly  pure  alumina.  There  are  two 
properties  of  thas  earth  which  render  it  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts :  one  is,  that  it  forms  a 
plastic  mixture  with  water,  and,  though  it  is  not 
the  predominant  ingredient  in,  yet  it  confers  the 
valuable  property  of  plasticity  upon,  all  natural 
clays,  which  enables  them  to  be  moulded  into 
the  various  forms  of  potteiy  and  earthenware ; 
the  other  is  the  remarkable  affinity  of  alumina 
for  colouring  and  extractive  matter  and  for 
vegetable  fibre,  whence  its  use  in  the  arts  of 
dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

In  a  pure  and  crystalline  form,  alumina  con- 
stitutes the  eappkire,  one  of  the  hardest  and 
most  valuable  of  the  gems.  In  its  common  statf^ 
aluminous  earth  is  a  soft  white  powder,  strongly 
attractive  of  moisture ;  hence,  aluminous  fossils 
are  often  recognised  by  adhering  to  the  tongue, 
and  many  of  them  exhale  an  earthy  smell  when 
breathed  upon,  as  we  observe  in  common  slate. 
Alumina  consists  of  52*94  aluminum,  and  47*06 
oxygen ;  like  the  other  earths,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  alumina,  therefore,  \b  a  metallic 
oxide. 

Alumina  has  but  a  feeble  attraction  for  acids, 
and  does  not  fullv  neutralise  them  ;  and  when 
it  has  been  heated  red-hot,  oris  in  an  indurated 
state,  as  it  exists  in  the  sapphire,  in  corundum, 
and  some  other  minerals,  it  is  absolutely  in- 
soluble. 

The  aluminous  salts  are  mostly  colourless, 
soluble  in  water,  and  of  a  sweetisn  astringent 
taste.  ^  Exclusive  of  alum,  the  acetate  of  alumina 
is  the  most  important  of  these  salts,  being  used 
as  a  base  or  mordant  by  the  dyers.  [Dteiko.] 
It  is  usually  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
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190  p«rt6  of  acetate  of  lead  with  one  of  478  parts 
of  alum :  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead 
falls,  and  acetate  of  alumina  remains  in  solu- 
tion. 

Alninlnlt4».  Native  subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina.   [Wbbsterztb.] 

^lywi^TiTWi ^r  /M"*^1"ln— T  The  metallic 
base  of  alumina.  It  is  obtained  principaUj,  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  aluminum  by  sodium.  The 
metal  is  remarkable  for  its  specific  giayity,  being 
about  i  that  of  silyer,  the  specific  gravity  of 
altmiinum  being  2*66,  that  of  silyer  10'47. 
The  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  aluminum  are 
equally  remarkable.  It  is  used  largely  in  the 
preparation  of  alloys,  and  for  the  cheaper  de- 
scriptions of  jewellery.  Aluminum  hronze^  which 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  aluminum,  has  a 
golden  hue. 

Iimmocalette.  An  impure  Opal  of  a  milk- 
white  colour  inclining  to  blue,  and  containing  6 
per  cent,  of  lime,  and  2  of  alumina.  It  is 
found  at  Eibenstock  in  Saxony,  in  veins  of 
ironstone. 

Alnins.  Crystalline  compounds  similar  in 
crystalline  shape  and  in  constitution  to  common 
alum,  which  is  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  potash.  An  alum  may  contain  soda  or 
ammonia  in  the  place  of  potash,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  of  chromium,  or  of  manganese  in  the 
place  of  alumina.  All  the  alums  crystallize  in 
octohedra. 

Alumstone.  A  native  subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash,  fiK>m  which  much  of  the  alum 
of  commerce  is  made,  after  frequent  roasting 
and  lixiviation  in  water.  It  occurs  massive  and 
crystallized  in  modifications  of  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron;  the  colour  is  generally  greyish- white, 
sometimes  reddish.  The  ciystals,  which  line 
cavities  in  the  massive  alumstone,  are  minute, 
shining,  translucent  and  white,  sometimes 
brownish  externally.  The  massive  kind  fre- 
quently contains  a  large  amoimt  of  silica  as  an 
impurity,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  60  per 
cent.  Alumstone  is  principally  found  in  vol- 
canic districts,  at  Tolfd  near  Civita  Vecchia,  in 
the  Papal  States,  at  Musay  and  Bereghtzasz  in 
Hungaiy,  Pic  de  Sancy  in  France,  &c.  Some 
of  the  Hungarian  varieties  are  so  hard  and 
compact  as  to  be  used  for  millstones. 

Almiite.  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
Alumstone. 

Alano^ae.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina resulting  from  volcanic  action  and  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  in  shales.  It  is  found  in 
'Y'arious  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  and 
at  Adelaide  in  New  South  Wales. 

Alumus.  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
characterised  by  having  short  filiform  antennae, 
palpi  four  to  six,  veiy  short ;  maxillae  homy  and 
short. 

Alveolar  (Lat.  alveolus,  diminutive  of 
alveus,  a  cavity).  Belonging  to  the  alveoli,  or 
sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Alveolate.  In  Botany,  when  the  sur&ce  is 
covered  with  numerous  deep  hollows,  as  in  the 
receptacle  of  some  Cu/nposUa, 
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I  Alveolitee.  A  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes, 
allied  to  the  corallines ;  one  species  of  which 
{Ah,  suborbicularis)  occurs  in  the  Portland 
stone. 

Alviae  (Lat.  alvus,  the  belly).  A  term  gene- 
rally used  as  relating  to  the  intestinal  excre- 
tions 

Alvlte.  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of  silici, 
lithia,  thorina  (?),  alumina,  gladna,  perozids 
of  iron,  and  water.  It  is  found  at  Helle  and 
Naresto  in  Norway,  in  crystals  like  those  of 
Zircon  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  which 
becomes  greyish-brown  by  alteration. 

Aljvsiim  (Gr.  Akvtro-in').    A  gentis  of  Cruci- 
ferous herbs,  bearing  the  oommon  name  of 
;  Madwort.     One  species,  A.  eaxatiUf  is  popa- 
\  larly  known  as  gold-dust,  from  the  bright  yel- 
low colour  of  its  blossoms. 

Amadoii.  Oerman  tinder,  made  of  a  f  ongos 
{Boletus  igniariue)  found  chiefly  in  old  oaks  and 
ash  trees.  It  \b  boiled  in  water,  dried,  beaten, 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  again  dried 
for  use. 

Amain.  A  sea  term,  signifying  to  yield,  to 
let  go.  Thus,  to  strike  amain  is  to  lower  or 
let  fall  the  topsails,  in  token  of  surrender.  To 
wave  amain  is  to  make  a  signal  to  a  vessel  to 
strike  its  topsails.  Amain  is  also  a  term  used 
in  letting  down  a  thing  into  the  hold  or  else- 
where, or  in  lowering  a  yard,  or  the  like,  to 
denote  that  the  sailors  are  to  let  go  that  part  of 
the  rope  which  thev  held  before,  and  let  down 
the  thing  easily  and  by  degrees. 

Amalllan  Oode*  A  collection  of  marine 
laws  compiled  by  the  Amalflans  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
the  authority  in  countries  washed  by  the  Medi* 
terranean. 

Amalgam*  A  combination  of  mercnxy  with 
other  metals.  Medallists  apply  the  term  to  soft 
alloys  generally. 

AmalioAold.  AciTstallinebod^resnltinjg 
from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  caflfeine.  It  is 
identical  with  dimethyl-alloxantin. 

Amalthaea  (Or.  V^^^^m).  In  Mytho- 
logy, the  name  of  a  nymph,  or,  aooording  to 
others,  of  a  goat,  which  is  said  to  have  suckled 
Zeus  (or  Jupiter)  in  Crete.  The  comu  Amal- 
thaa  was  the  magic  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty. 

Amandin.  The  name  given  to  the  vegetable 
casein  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds. 

Amanita  (Or.  i^myh-M),  A  group  of  whit  e- 
spored  Agarics,  one  species  of  which,  A.  muf' 
caria^  the  fly-mushroom,  ranks  amongst  the 
most  poisonous  of  the  fungi  of  this  country. 
It  renders  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  so  poison- 
ous that  animals  are  killed  by  it,  while  the  boiled 
fungus  itself  is  nearly  harmless.  The  liquid 
procured  by  it  is  used  as  a  fly-paieon,  whence 
the  name  of  the  mushroom  is  derived. 

Amanslte.  A  variety  of  compact  Felspar, 
from  .Skielfbrs  in  Sweden.  It  is  of  a  clear  grey 
colour  passing  into  greyish-white. 

Amara  nthaeeae.  The  order  of  Mono* 
chlamydeous  plants  which  comprehends  the 
Aniaranthue^  and  other  similar  dry-fl-jwered 
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gf n^n.  Some  of  the  epecies  are  cultiTated  as 
uhjeei3  of  omameDt^  as  Cocbicombs  {Ceio&ia 
cvf.viM(a\  Globes  (Gomphrena  gU^tay,  Tarioua 
»p<>cic«  of  Antarantkus,  TricAinium,  &c. ;  the 
pHQcipal  part  consists  of  tropical  species.  The 
{cxjer  participates  in  the  harmless  qualities  of 
iknopodiacea,  from  which   it    is   not  Tery 

dilfrTBOt. 

AxamnaMnm  (Gr.  iiftdfiarros,  from  ^  neg., 
and  fuffoLm,  I  mthtr).  The  name  of  certain 
iierbaceoos,  mostly  annual  plants,  with  richly 
o^loared  flowers,  whose  parts  are  of  a  thin  dry 
tixtore,  so  that  they  are  a  long  while  before 
thiT  wither.  They  are  types  of  the  natural 
onier  Amgranthactte^  Amaranthus  melancho- 
/ir-tf,  kypochandriacuSf  caudatus,  &c.,  are  the 
aaouals  known  in  gardens  by  the  names  of 
Love  lies  bleeding.  Prince's  feather,  &c.  The 
B.'me,  in  composition  with  other  words,  is 
anti  to  designate  plants  not  belonging  to  the 
.•Mtne  genus,  but  to  the  same  natural  order. 
Crk>bo  Amaranth  is  G&mphrena  ghbosa. 

Amartne  (Lat.  amarus,  bitUr),  An  aci- 
i-okrlj  oystaUino  basic  substance  produced 
1.}  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

AmaiyiiidaeeflB  (AmaiylUs,  one  of  its 
p  Qora).  A  natural  order  of  beautiAd  Endogens, 
VI  th  inferior  fruit,  six  stamens,  and  six  nearly 
tf^ual  segments  of  the  flower.  The  greater  part 
iv.'L<ists  of  bulbous  specie  inhabiting  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
li«  Tiiispheres.  Snowdrops  are  the  most  northern 
iiTia.  A  few,  such  as  Agatfe  and  Iknyanthes, 
^  trees  in  stature^  although  only  herbaceous 
[Unis  in  duration. 

Amarjtiiiiii.  A  product  of  the  oxidation 
of  orsellic  ether. 

Amaiatlnn  {Isamide),  One  of  the  products 
o:  the  action  of  ammonia  on  isatin. 

AmauroBla  (Gr.,  from  &/iavp^r,  dark^  A 
loss  of  dght  dependent  ppon  defectiTe  action  of 
the  nerre  Of  vision,  and  independent  of  visible 
i^^joiT.  It  is  also  called  gutta  serena,  the  '  drop 
t<TfcDe'  of  Milton. 

AniAsoii-Atone.  A  beautiful  bluish-green 
hbd  of  Felspar,  found  in  America,  in  rolled 
&^(6^e$  near  the  river  Amazon ;  also  in  Siberia, 
&>  ar  Lake  Baikal,  and  of  a  verdigris-green  colour 
oi  the  shoxes  of  Lake  Ilmen.  It  is  made  into 
orrainental  articles. 

Amasons  (usually  derived  from  Gr.  &«  with- 

'  ''i  and  /idCm,  the  breast,  but  probably  to  be 

'^  >mpared  with  dS«A4^s).    A  tribe  or  commimity 

ff  women,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  on  the 

1 1  111  of  Themiskyra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ther- 

'i  'ion,  and  from  that  place  to  have  made  many 

'^{tiiitions  into  other  countries.     Their  queen 

^'^nihteileia  aided  in  the  defence  of  Troy; 

a-'Aher  queen,   Antiop^   was    assaulted  and 

J'ft^ed  by  Theseus.      The  belief   in  these 

H^i^  produced  the  tradition   that^  on  the 

'"Avin^  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  the 

AniaioniM  queen  Thalestris  hastened  to  meet 

'^UQ.    The  American  river  Amazons  was  so 

t^Jlftl  by  one  of  the  early  Spanish  navigators, 

^^  £u)aed  that  he  saw  armed  women  on  the 
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banks.  The  wars  of  the  Athenians  and  Amasoofl 
were  depicted  in  the  Pcccilc,  or  painted  chamber 
of  the  I'arthenon.  For  an  examination  of  the 
legends  respecting  the  Amazons,  see  Grate's 
HUtory  of  (jrrtecr,  voL  i.  ch.  11. 

Amtwrvalia  (Lat«,  from  ambiro  arva,  to  go 
round  the  fields).  In  I^man  Antiquities, 
sacrifices,  so  called  from  the  victims  being 
carried  round  the  fields  (Virgil,  Gcorgics,  i.  346). 
These  rites  were  performed  by  an  onler  of 
priests,  twolve  in  number,  called  Ai^-ales  Fi-a- 
tres,  at  the  end  of  May,  to  invoke  the  blessing 
of  Ceres  on  the  coming  harvest.  Crowds  of 
country  people  accompanied  the  victim,  having 
their  temples  bound  with  oakleaves,  dancing 
and  singing  the  praises  of  the  goddess,  to  whom 
libations  were  made  of  honey  and  wine. 

AmlMMsadorv  or  Bmbassador*  A  word 
of  very  uncertain  derivation,  but  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Italian  iford  ambnsciare, 
to  solicit).  In  Politics,  the  name  of  the  highest 
order  of  foreign  ministers.  An  ambassador  is 
not  only  the  agent  of  the  country  which  sends 
him,  but  also  represents  personally  the  dignity 
of  its  sovereign.  Si  nee  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
representatives  have  been  usually  divided  into 
tliree  classes :  ambassadors,  envoys,  or  charges 
des  affaires,  the  last  of  these  communicating 
not  between  the  heads,  but  between  the  foreign 
departments  of  Governments.  The  only  am- 
bassadors now  sent  by  Great  Brit«iin  are  to 
France  and  Turkey :  our  other  ministers  abroad 
are  termed  <>!nvoys,  or  Ministers  plenipotentiary. 
As  to  the  rights  and  prinleges  of  ambassadors 
in  England,  if  an  ambassador  commit  any  act 
which  is  a  crime  against  the  law  of  all  coun- 
tries, he  is  punishable  as  a  private  alien. 
But  an  ambassador  is  not  criminally  liable  for 
such  acts  us  are  only  mala  prohibita  against 
statute  or  custom ;  as,  infringements  of  tlie 
laws  of  the  exchequer.  By  7  Anne,  c.  12,  an 
ambassador  or  public  minister,  and  his  domestic 
servants,  bond  fide  registered  are  privileged 
from  arrest;  and  his  goods  cannot  be  taken  in 
distress.  This  statute  was  passed  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  arrest  and  ul-treutment  of 
Count  Matuschef,  the  liussian  ambassador. 
As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  ambassadors 
in  modem  usage,  see  de  Wicquefort,  VAm* 
bassadeur  et  ses  Fonctions,  2  tomes,  4to, 
1746;  and  the  Manual  Diplomatique  of  Von 
Martens, 

ikmber  (Fr.  ambro;  Ital.  ambra;  Arab. 
ambas).  The  mineralised  resin  of  extinct 
pine-trees.  It  is  collected  in  large  quantities 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  is  also  dug 
up  in  alluvial  dcjX)sits  of  sand  and  clay,  where 
it  is  found  in  rounded  masses  associated  with 
fossil  wood,  iron  pyrites,  and  alum  shale.  It 
often  contains  leaves  of  plants  and  insectB,  which 
are  mostly  of  extinct  species.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle,  and  becomes  strongly  electro-negative 
by  friction.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  hsis  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  '08.  It  bums  with  a  yellow 
flame  and  a  fragrant  odour,  and  leaves  12  or 
13  per  cent,  of  a  black  shining  charcoal,  which, 
when  strongly  heated,  yields  a  little  volatile 
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taatter  renembling  camphor.    Distilled  per  »e, 
it  ftffoida  inflammable  gases,  water  holding 
snccinic  and  acetic  acids,  and  empyreumatic  i 
oil  in  solution  (the  spirit  of  amber,  of  old  phar-  \ 
macy),  sublimed  succinic  acid  (salt  of  amber),  ' 
and  an  empyreumatic  oil  (oil  of  amber).    The 
acid,  when  purified,  amounts  to  from  3  to  5  per 
eent. 

The  chief  use  of  Amber  is  for  moutn-pieces  of 
pipes,  and  as  an  article  of  ornament,  cut  into 
beads  for  bracelets  and  necklaces,  &c.  It  is 
also  used  for  making  oil  of  amber  and  suc- 
cinic acid,  and  forms  the  basis  of  some  Tar- 
nishes. 

One  of  the  largest  known  masses  of  Amber, 
weighing  eighteen  pounds,  was  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  Lithuania,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  Baltic :  it  is  in  the  royal  cabinet 
at  Berlin.  For  the  nature  and  course  of  the 
amber  trade  in  Ahe  ancient  world,  see  Sir  G-. 
G.  Lewis's  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients^  p.  468, 
et  seq. 

Ajcbbb  was  also  the  name  of  an  English 
measure  of  four  bushels.   [Doiobsday  Book.] 

Ambergris  (Fr.  ambregris,  grey  amber). 
This  substance  is  found  in  the  int^tmes  of  the 
spermaceti  whale :  it  is  probably  a  product  of 
disease ;  perhaps  a  kind  of  gallstone.  It  is  also 
found  upon  the  coasts  of  Tarious  tropical 
countries,  in  masses  of  rarious  sifes,  of  a  grey, 
speckled  appearance,  and  interspersed  through- 
out its  substance  with  the  beaks  of  the  8^ria 
octopodOy  which  is  the  common  food  of  the 
whale.  When  genuine,  ambergris  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  not  easily  described  or  imitated,  and 
which  is  exceedingly  difTusive,  especially  in 
solution,  so  that  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
ambergris  is  perceptible  in  perfumes,  and  is 
thought  to  exdlt  their  odour.  A  grain  or  two 
when  rubbed  down  with  sugar,  and  added  to  a 
hogshead  of  claret,  is  very  perceptible  in  the 
wine  and  gives  it  a  flavour,  by  some  considered 
as  an  improvement.  The  best  ambergris  is 
sofdsh  and  somewhat  waxy  when  cut;  its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  *780  to  '896:  it  fuses 
at  140^  or  150^,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
gives  out  a  white  smoke,  which  condenses  into 
a  crystalline  matter.  Its  chief  component 
(about  80  per  cent.)  is  a  peculiar  fatty  matter 
(ambrein),  which  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  it 
in  alcohol 

Ambidexter  (Lat  ambo,  both^  and  dexter, 
right  hand).  One  who  uses  both  hands  alike, 
the  left  as  well  as  the  right  Numerous  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  preference 
80  generally  given  to  the  right  over  the  left 
hand;  but,  generally,  they  seem  to  be  more 
specious  than  solid. 

Ambitus  (Lat).  The  circumference  or  ex- 
treme edge  of  any  thing;  the  encompassing 
border  of  a  leaf. 

AHBrrus.  In  Politics,  a  term  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans  to  designate  the  soliciting  and 
canvassing  for  offices  and  honours.  It  was 
of  two  kinds,  the  one,  ambitus  popularise 
laudable ;  as,  where  a  candidate  openly  avowed 
his  pretensions,  publicly  stated  the  grounds  on 
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which  he  solicited  the  sufflages  of  the  electors, 
and  left  th<)m  to  form  their  opinion  upon  his 
claims  without  privately  soliciting  their  votes. 
The  other,  and  more  common  kind  of  an^itut, 
was  either  disreputable  or  unlawfdL  It  con- 
sisted in  using  artful  solicitations,  cajolery, 
offers  of  money  and  preferment,  and  all  those 
resources  for  corrupting  the  free  choice  of 
electors,  so  well  understood  and  so  sneoessfiilly 
practised  in  our  own  times.  To  secure  the 
elector,  a  regular  system  was  devised  for  en- 
suring secrecy.  The  bargain  was  made  by 
interpreteSf  while  the  money  was  held  by 
sequestres,  until  it  was  distributed  to  the  electon 
by  divisares.  The  bribery  of  electors  was  for- 
bidden, although  to  very  little  purpose,  by  re- 
peated acts  of  the  Roman  legislature.  (Smith, 
Dictionartf  of  Greek  and  Roman  AntiquiHa  \ 
Fac^dolati,  Lexicon.    See  also  the  article  Can- 

DIBATB.) 

Amblotis  (Gr.  ^tfAcMru,  abortion).  The 
generic  name,  in  the  system  of  Illiger,  of  the 
Marsupial  genus  including  the  wombat 

AmbljvoB  (Gr.  itfuSK^tf  obtuse^  and  ytnia, 
an  angle).  In  G^metry,  an  obtuse-angled 
triangle. 

Amblyffoiilte.  A  phosphate  of  Alumina 
and  Lithia,  in  combination  with  double  fluoride 
of  aluminum  and  lithium,  occurring  massive  and 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  rough 
externally,  and  of  various  tints  of  pale  green, 
near  Penig  in  Saxony,  in  coarse  granite ;  and 
at  Arendal  in  Norway. 

Amblyopia  (Gr.  hfA^Kvonwia^  from  hfiXk^, 
duU^  and  6^,  the  eye).    Imperfect  vision. 

Amblyptems  (Gr.  ifttfA^,  obtuse^  and 
iTTfprfr,  a  fin).  The  name  of  a  fossil  genus  of 
Lepidoganoid  fishes,  with  obtuse  and  rounded 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  and  characterised  by 
having  small  and  numerous  teeth,  set  close 
together  like  a  brush,  which  shows  the  habit  of 
these  fishes  to  have  been  to  feed  on  decayed  sea- 
weed and  soft  animal  substances  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water. 

Ambo  (Gb.  Vffwy ;  Lat.  ambo).  A  raised 
platform,  from  which  in  the  primitive  church 
the  epistle  and  gospel  were  read  to  the  people. 
It  was  also  used  sometimes  for  preaching,  and 
was  most  commonly  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  entrance  into  the  choir  or  chanceL  As  the 
ambo  was  ascended  by  steps,  the  office  per- 
formed there  was  called  the  Gradual.  The 
ambos  were  sometimes  moveable;  two  specimens 
of  this  kind  may  still  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
St  John  Lateran  at  Rome. 

Ambrelo  Aeld.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  ambrein. 

Ambrelo.  A  fat-like  crystalline  substance 
found  in  ambergris.  It  somewhat  resembles 
cholesterin. 

Ambrosia  (Gr.  immxtrtal).  The  food  of 
the  gods  (as  nectar  was  their  drink),  withlield 
from  mortals  as  containing  the  principle  of 
immortality. 

AmbroelMi  CShant.  In  Music,  (so  call^^d 
from  St.  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who 
composed  it  for  the  church  there  in  the  fourth 
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epDtair):  a  ^lant  distiDgaiflbed  from  the  Grego-   honontble  cbntiisled  merely  of  an  acknu^ledge- 

rian  bj  hen  rtuietj  in  its  melody.  I  ment  by  the   criminal  of  his  oifence  in  open 

AmIiroBlAii  OIBoe.    In  Ecclesiastical  His- '  court,  bare-headed  and  kneeling.     The  amende 

torv,  (m  called  from  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  honorable  in  figuris  was  made  by  an  offender, 

>hl^D,)  the  ritual  preserved  in  the  diocese  of  kneeling  in  his  shirty  a  torch  in  the  hand,  a 

>iiian,  in  many  points  of  minor  importance  rope  round  the  neck,  and  condactcd  by  the  eze- 

dirfrring  from  tiiat  of  Rome.  {  cutioner.     It  was,  and  still  is,  usually  conjoined 

Ambry  or  Jlomliry.     In   Ecclesiastical   with  some  other  punishment;  sometimes  capital, 

Anchitectnre,  a  place  where  charters,  &&,  and   as  in  the  case  of  parricides,  &c. 

KODetimes  the  sacred  vessels,  were  deposited.  |      Amnndmant*    In  a  general  sense,  is  any 

AJ»  an  ofBee  in  which  dburitable  contnbutions   change  made  in  any  thing  for  the  better.    In 

hr  the  poor  were  laid  up  for  safety.    In  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  it  is  an  alteration 

Ltter  Mnse  the  word  is  confused  with  almonry ;   in  the  words  of  any  bill  or  motion,  which  it  is 

Id  the  former  it  must  be  traced  to  the  Fr.   competent  for  any  member  to  move  when  the 

armoire.  Lat.  armarium,  a  cupboard.    (Wedg-  bill    or   motion    has    been    read.      [Pabua- 

w^ixd,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymologies. )  xmrr.  ] 

AmbnbalSB^  A  Syrian  or  Arabic  term,  Ajcbndurnt.  In  Law,  the  correction  of  an 
mt^ning  musical  girls  from  Syria,  who  ob-  ^  error  committed  in  any  process,  as  the  amend- 
>»iu(>d  their  livelili<^xl  by  performing  in  public  \  ment  of  a  declaration,  plea,  &c  The  deficiency 
H  Rome. — See  Hor.  Sat.  lib.  i  sat.  2»  v.  1,  and  of  means  of  amendment  in  pleading  at  common 
Jirtnal^  liL  66.  law  led  to  the  statutes  of  amendments  and 

Ambolaera  (Lat.  ambulacrum,  an  alley),  jeofails,  beginning  with  that  of  14  E.  3.  All 
Th'*  narrow  longitudinal  portions  of  the  shell  amendments  are  held  to  be  within  the  discretion 
<tf:hesea-urchin  (£bAtniM),  which  are  perforated  ;  of  the  court,  and  allowed  in  furtherance  of 
vith  a  nomber  of  small  orifices,  giving  passage  justice  according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
to  tentacular  suckers,  and  alternate  with  the   of  each  case. 


b^)ad  tubercnlate  spine-bearing  portions. 


An&enorrbOBa  (Gr.  ^  neg.,  fi^y,  a  month. 


(Lat.  from  ambulo,  Ivmlk),  i  and  ^c'w,  /  fiow).    Morbid  irregularity  or  de- 


T!k?  D&me  of  an  order  of  birds  in  the  system  of 
l-ii^r,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  Passeres 
<ji  Linnaeus. 

AmbvlaWry.  Formed  for  walking.  In  Or- 
oitbology,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  feet  of  birds 
wht-re  the  toes  are  placed  three  before  and  one 
behind. 

Ai£BtxATOBT.  'In  Architecture,  a  place  to 
^•Ik  in,  whether  wholly  or  partiiaUy  covered. 
Tbe  position  of  an  ambulatory  mav  be  either 
fitemaltothe  building  it  was  intended  to  oma- 
Qeot,  as  in  the  peripteral  temple ;  or  internal, 
-t*  in  a  doister.  The  peculiar  arrangement 
kiown  as  the  Rows  at  Chester  constitutes  a  de- 
'■ription  of  ambulatory,  of  which  there  are  good 
F|<^eimens  in  the  streets  of  some  continental 
ciiir-g,  gtieh  as  Genoa,  Bologna,  Naples,  &c. 

AjiarLATOBT.  In  Law,  a  court  which  moves 
fp^m  place  to  place,  as  in  England,  the  King's 
B«a?h,  when  in  old  times  it  accompanied  Uie 
prrstw  of  the  sovereign. 

Amlnueade*  A  military  term  derived 
friTQ  the  Italian  imho^cata^  concealed  in  a 
^  "jd.  It  is  also  applied  to  any  snare  laid  for  an 
Miemy. 

Ambiiatiotft  (Lat  ambustio).  A  medical 
t'  rm  for  a  bum  or  scald. 

AflMB  (Heb.  ||3t(,  signifying,  let  it  be,  or 
fith^T,  let  it  be  irrevocably  fixed).  It  is  under- 
stood to  express  belief  and  assent  at  the  end  of 
a  prayer.  It  is  sometimes  translated  verily,  as 
vhi>n  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  discourse. 

Amemto  Bonorable.  In  French  Law,  a 
H'^es  of  infiunous  punishment,  to  which  crimi- 
^s  gnilty  of  an  offence  against  public  decency 
or  morality  were  condenmed  under  the  ancient 
'ystem,  and  are  so  still  in  some  instances.  Such 
*«r«,  sedition,  foi*gery,  sacrilege,  fraudulent 
^'"i^ptcj,  &a    ^e  wmpU  or  dry  amende 
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ficiency  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Amentaeeoiuia  Bearing  amenta,  or  cat- 
kins ;  a  name  formerly  applied  in  Systematic 
Botany  to  such  plants  as  have  their  flowers 
arranged  in  amenta ;  but  as  very  different  kinds 
of  structure  were  combined  by  this  character, 
the  order  Amentacea  of  Jussieu  is  broken  up 
into  several  others,  the  chief  of  which  are  Betu- 
lacem  and  Salicacea;  and  the  term  is  now 
little  used. 

Amentliea.  In  Mythology,  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead,  or  Tartarus  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

AmontniB  (Lat.  amentum,  a  thong,  or 
loop).  A  kind  of  mflorescence  such  as  is  found 
on  willows  and  poplars ;  it  differs  from  a  spike 
in  being  deciduous. 

Ameroiament  (from  the  French  merci). 
The  pccxmiary  punishment  of  an  offender  against 
the  king  or  other  lord  in  his  court,  when  by  his 
offence  he  is  said  to  stand  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king  or  lord. 

Amerlott.  The  general  physical  geography 
of  this  vast  and  important  tract  of  land  will  be 
most  conveniently  considered  under  the  three 
divisions.  North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
The  chief  mountain  chains,  river  systems,  and 
lakes  will  form  the  subject  of  separate  articles ; 
some  of  the  special  phenomena  of  the  surface, 
such  as  silvas,  llanos,  pampas^  are  also  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  heads. 

Amdbbica,  Nosth.  According  to  the  most 
natural  division  of  the  continent  North  America 
begins  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  about  30^ 
north  latitude,  and  terminates  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Its  greatest  length  thus  considered  is 
nearly  4,000  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  the 
widest  part  is  about  3,500  miles.  Its  shape 
would  be  triangular  and  regular  but  for  tne 
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pfijeetinff  penlnwiln  of  Florida,  The  eostoni 
eoast  is  deeply  indented  by  bays,  gulfs,  and 
inlets.  The  western  coast  has  the  long  and 
narrow  peninsula  of  California,  and  the  pro- 
jecting Aleutian  or  Fox  Islands,  besides  Van- 
oouvePs  Land,  but  is  not  otherwise  broken. 

North  America  has  two  principal  mountain 
ranges,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  AUe- 
ghanies.  It  presents  also  a  remarkable  chain  of 
lakes,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  sereral  yezy 
important  rirers  connected  with  great  river 
systems.  Its  bays  and  gulfs  are  among  the 
most  important  that  exists  and  its  plains  [Sa- 
TAimAHs]  are  on  a  veiy  grand  scale.  The 
descriptiye  and  political  geography  of  this  vast 
and  important  continent  are  subjects  that  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
The  climate  of  North  America  belongs  to  another 
article. 

Mountain  Systems, — A  triple  chain  of  moun- 
tains converging  towards  and  terminating  in  the 
lofty  plateau  of  Mexico  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  North  America.  Of  these  the 
sierras,  or  lofty  ridges,  that  extend  into  and  form 
the  Califomian  peninsula,  commencing  near 
Vancouver's  Island,  form  the  actual  coast  line. 
Within  this  there  is  a  second  coast  range  of 
some  importance,  broken  by  very  wide  gaps. 
This  range  extends  quite  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  great  and  lofty  ^stem  of  the 
BocKT  Mountains  [which  see],  between  the 
coast  range  and  this  latter  mountain  system 
are  the  ^reat  gold-bearing  districts  of  Oregon 
and  California,  chiefly  consisting  of  gravels 
brought  down  fix>m  the  higher  mountains,  and 
deposited  in  the  narrow  valleys  that  are  formed 
between  them  and  the  coast  range.  Many 
parts  of  the  main  chain  are  volcanic.  At  about 
the  40th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  or  between 
California  and  Oregon,  all  the  great  chains  are 
crossed  by  a  transverse  range,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  mountains  thus  formed,  which 
attain  in  each  chain  an  elevation  exceeding 
10,000  feet^  govern  in  some  respects  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  gold  deposits. 

The  extreme  western  coast  range,  broken  at 
Vancouver's  Island,  is  continued  ftirther  to  the 
north,  and  culminates  in  the  very  lofty  moun- 
tain called  St.  Elias,  which  is  nearly  18,000  feet 
high:  near  it  is  another  mountain  16,000  feet 
high.  At  this  pointy  beyond  it  to  the  north- 
west^ and  for  some  distance  to  the  south,  the 
coimtry  is  volcanic,  but  there  are  no  recent 
volcanic  cones  between  Oregon  and  Mexico. 

The  snowy  mountains  of  the  transverse  ridges 
above  mentioned,  separating  the  gold  fields  of 
Orf'gon  and  California,  are  succeeded  to  the 
80U&  by  a  great  sandy  plain  watered  by  the 
Colorado.  At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
the  chain  becomes  again  important,  and  con- 
tinues into  Mexico. 

Between  the  great  triple  range  on  the  west 
coast  and  the  AUeghanies  (which  in  like  manner 
is  a  triple  but  very  much  lower  chain,  parallel 
to  the  east  coast  of  North  America)  are  the 
great  plains  or  prairies,  the  vast  desert  snr^ 
rounding  the  Suit  Lake  of  the  Mormons,  and  the 
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low  lands  drained  by  the  Missisdppi  and  its 
tributaries.  To  the  north  are  the  great  lakes 
and  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  still 
further  to  the  north  the  plains  towards  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  broken  by  Hudson's  Bay.  Th« 
eastern  chain,  which  extends  at  interrals  firom 
Texas  to  Labrador,  ranges  only  from  1500  to 
2500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  various  places 
admits  of  the  passage  of  the  rivers.    [Allb- 

OSAMIBS.] 

XaAres. — The  principal  North  American  lakes 
are  five,  communicating  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  Atlantic  They  coyer  an  area  of  more 
than  120,000  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  half 
the  total  area  covered  with  fresh  water  on  the 
globe.  Besides  these  fire  are  several  others,  also 
vexy  laige^  extending  to  the  west  and  north,  and 
communicating  by  Mackenzie  Biver  with  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

Of  the  great  lakes,  Superior  is  the  largest, 
but  Michigan  the  longest,  the  former  being 
460  and  the  latter  480  miles  in  extreme  length. 
The  areas  are  respectively  42,000  and  32,000 
square  miles.  Both  are  deep,  their  mean  dept|^ 
being  estimated  at  900  and  1000  feet  respec- 
tively. The  volume  of  water  is  thus  nearly  the 
same.  Lake  Superior  is  696,  and  Michigan  578 
feet  above  the  Atlantic  Lake  Huron  is  th^ 
next  in  point  of  dimensions,  measuring  27^ 
miles  by  92,  and  having  an  area  of  27,500 
square  miles  with  a  depth  of  1000  feet.  The 
others  are  much  smaller  and  shallower.  The 
whole  group  of  the  North  American  lakes  vould 
appear  to  have  reference  to  the  physical  geo- 
graphy and  geological  structure  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  land  of  North  America,  and  the 
present  relations  of  that  land  with  the  Arctic 
oea.  The  lakes  occupy  depressions  on  a  table 
land  of  vast  extent^  gradually  but  steadily 
sloping  towards  the  north.  Those  of  the 
southern  or  main  group  are  separated  by  a 
watershed  of  comparatively  low  lands,  or  by 
plateaux  of  moderate  elevation,  from  the  great 
drainage  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  drainage  of  tne  Ikbickenzie  on  the 
other. 

A  vexy  small  geological  change  has  prodnced, 
and  an  equally  small  geologiod  change  of 
another  kind  would  at  once  put  an  end  to,  this 
condition.  The  extent  of  the  basin  drained  by 
the  lakes  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  300,000 
square  miles  of  country. 

River  Systems. — The  chief  river  systems  of 
North  America  are,  ( 1^  the  Mississippi-Missouri, 
draining  into  the  Guu  of  Mexico ;  (2)  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  great  lakes,  draining  into  the 
Atlantic;  (3)  the  Mackenzie,  draining  into  the 
Arctic  Sea.  There  are  several  smaller  systems, 
some  opening  into  the  Atlantic,  but  most  of 
them  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  Mississippi  drains  the  great  central 
basin  of  North  America,  and  collects  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  and 
the  Red  River.  The  total  length  of  course 
(including  the  winding  of  the  principal  stream) 
is  estimated  at  4000  miles,  and  the  drainage 
area  at  1,260,000  square  miles.    The  Amazons 
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alooe  njals  this  gigantic  stream,  but  the  Missis- 
f  i:>|ii  course  boiog  almost  entirely  in  temperate 
b'irudes,  the  importance  of  its  stream  to  man 
is  ci;:cb  the  greater.  The  Hissiseippi  and  its 
trii'cranes  may  be  said  to  drain  the  whole 
0  isfry  between  the  two  principal  mountain 
cLuns  of  North  America  south  of  the  trans- 
Ti-!s<'  pbteau,  extending  to  the  south-east  from 
Ittweeo  Oregon  and  California. 

A  nnmber  of  important  but  little  known 
rivpfK  dniin  tlie  country  to  the  north  and  west 
of  thi<i  same  dividing  range,  and  enter  Hudson's 
Bay  at  various  points.  The  Mackenzie  com- 
p>l>!e5thedFainagp  of  the  north  of  the  continent, 
aad  the  course  of  all  these  streams  is  broken  by 
Lcmerous  large  lakes.  Tlie  St.  Lawrence  and 
ih*-  system  of  great  lakes  may  be  said  to  form 
aa  outlet  for  the  rest  of  the  water  falling  on  the 
Ni<rrb  American  continent.  None  approach  in 
liT^h  of  course,  or  in  area  of  drainage,  the  pro- 
j»irtion3  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters  (Missis- 
?=ip[ii).  The  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
rotimated  at  2000  miles,  including  windings, 
acd  the   drainage   area    is    400,000    square 

p-'akaux  and  Low  Piains. — The  great  central 
pl.iiQ  of  North  America  is  a  very  remarkable 
tVjtare  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  New 
World-  Beaching  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
»b'^  Arctic  Ocean,  it  includes  the  valleys  of  all 
tW  principal  rivers,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
more -than  4,000,000  square  miles. 

This  great  expanse  is  widest  towards  the 
inrth,  and  has  no  elevation  interrupting  it 
*i  ^f-pt  a  low  plateau  near  the  Canadian  lakes, 
forming  the  watershed  between  the  streams 
^'Qti'ring  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  those  which 
prxtM-d  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Atlantic. 
The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  for  the  most 
part  only  about  700  feet,  and  nowhere  exceeds 
1300  fe«t.  The  land  slopes  gradually  towards 
tKp  plateau  from  both  extremities  of  the  con- 
tia^nt,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  wonderfully 
rirfa  and  fertile. 

The  southern  part  of  the  plain,  having  the 
Adi^antage  of  a  sub-tropical  climate  and  much 
r^in,  is  extremely  productive  when  cultivated. 
It  indudes  the  savannahs  of  the  Mississippi 
&n*i  some  monotonous  tracts  of  sand  covered 
f'rily  with  pines.  To  these  succeed  ih<b prairies 
of  the  north-west,  which  are  well  watered. 
Thi>  plains  of  Canada  and  the  other  countrieito 
the  north  are  also  rich,  but  have  a  lees  genial 
climate. 

A  vide  and  rich  tract  of  low  plains  extends 
iMween  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

AjoRici,  Ck^ttbil.  Under  this  name  we 
include  the  tableland  of  Mexico,  continued  in  a 
Bj&rrov  belt  of  land  to  the  south-east,  from 
vbtch  rise  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Guatemala. 
These  mountains,  continued  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  connect  the  northern  mountains 
^th  the  great  mountain  cliain  of  the  Andes. 
Of  this  district  Mexico  affords  the  largest  tract 
of  land.  It  has  a  river  system  and  mountain 
daiiu^  hot  no  lakes  of  great  magnitude.    The 
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northern  part  of  the  tract  is  often  regarded  aa 
a  part  of  North  America. 

Table  Land. — The  great  table  land  of  Mexico 
begins  at  Tehuantepec,  where  is  a  narrow  np"k 
or  isthmus  distinct  from  that  of  Panama,  and 
it  extends  towards  the  north-west  into  North 
America,  constantly  expanding.  At  the  city  of 
Mexico,  the  breadth  is  about  400  miles,  and  it 
is  there  7600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  rises  very 
abruptly  on  all  sides,  but  the  top  is  divided  into 
four  broad  plains,  surrounded  by  hills  a  thou- 
sand feet  high.  On  one  of  these  stands  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

The  greater  part  of  the  table  land  of  Central 
America  is  broken  by  crevices  or  barrancas^ 
many  of  which  lay  bare  volcanic  phenomena, 
and  a  line  of  active  volcanos  extends  near  the 
city  of  Mexico  &om  the  shores  of  the  gulf  to 
the  Pacific 

Another  important  table  land  is  that  of  Gua- 
temala. It  is  volcanic,  and  occupies  the  entire 
space  between  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and 
that  of  Panama.  Nearly  forty  volcanic  moun- 
tains appear  in  this  narrow  space,  at  elevations 
varj-ing  from  three  to  thirteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  loftiest  mountain  in  Mexico 
(Popocatepetl)  is  also  volcanic,  and  is  nearly 
18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
almost  constant  eruption. 

Central  America  connects  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains with  the  Andes.  The  whole  northern 
tract  may  be  regarded  as  a  broad-topped  moun- 
tain chain,  about  100  miles  wide  towards  tho 
north-west,  but  narrowing  very  greatly,  and 
becoming  a  mere  ridge  towards  the  south-eust. 
The  great  silver  mines  of  Mexico  are  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  table  land,  where  it  passes  into 
the  mountain  chain.  They  extend  towards  tho 
summits  of  the  higher  mountains. 

River  Systems. — The  Rio  del  Norte  is  tho 
only  important  river  of  Central  America,  and  it 
drains  only  the  northern  district.  It  has  a  total 
length  of  two  thousand  miles,  (including  all 
windings,)  and  drains  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
square  miles  of  country,  entering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  about  25^  north  latitude.  A  number 
of  small  lakes  occur  on  the  table  land  at  varioua 
elevations,  and  streams  from  them  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific. 

Ajcbrica,  South.  The  greatest  length  of 
South  America,  from  Cape  Hoom  or  Horn  to  tho 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  about  4700  miles,  and  ita 
extreme  width  is  3200  miles.  Triangular  in 
form,  like  so  many  of  the  principal  tracts  of  land 
on  the  earth,  its  northern  half  is  partly  enclosed 
between  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  running 
along  the  west  coast,  and  the  less  important 
mountains  of  Brazil  in  the  north-east,  and 
Venezuela  in  the  north.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent consists  of  vast  plains  at  various  ele- 
vations, chiefly  in  terraces.  It  is  drained 
by  some  of  the  largest  river  systems  on  the 
earth. 

South  America  is  extremely  remarkable  for 
its  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Andes,  described 
in  a  separate  article,  for  its  gigantic  rivers,  and 
for  its  singular  plains,  some  of  which,  uudec 
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the  names  of  Pampas,  Llanos,  Silvas,  are  also 
noticed  8<>parately. 

Mountain  Systems, — The  chain  of  the  Andes 
commences  at  the  Isthmns  of  Panama,  and 
ranges  close  to  the  coast,  at  first  in  a  doable  or 
triple  line,  and  afterwards  in  a  single  chain  to 
the  furthest  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  so 
southwards  into  the  ocean.  It  is  almost  every- 
where Tolcanic.  Generally  dose  to  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  there  is  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  slopes  available  for  vegetation,  and 
owing  to  the  clouds  being  chiefly  attracted  to 
the  mountains,  and  the  rain  conducted  into 
the  drainage  of  the  eastern  slopes,  scarcely 
any  rain  &lls  along  the  greater  part  of  this 
coast.  (See  Ain>BS.)  The  Organ  Mountains  in 
Brazil  are  parts  of  a  complicated  mountain 
system  towiuds  the  north-eastern  port  of  the 
Continent. 

Table  Lands. — Among  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent,  and  between  the 
parallel  chains,  there  are  a  few  veiy  lofty  table 
lands.  There  are  others  in  those  places  where 
the  parallel  ridges  are  connected  by  short  trans- 
verse mountain  chains,  forming  what  are  called 
ktiots.  On  these  lofty  elevations,  some  of  them 
more  than  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
are  large  and  populous  cities  surrounded  by  cul- 
tivated tracts  and  numerous  villages.  These 
existed  as  centres  of  civilisation  long  before 
the  Spaniards  discovered  and  settled  in  the 
country.  One  of  them  is  four  hundred  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  vaiying  from  30 
to  60  miles,  and  is  situated  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes.  It  occupies  150,000  square  miles.  It 
is  a  remarkable  mining  district,  and  is  well 
peopled.  On  it  is  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  about 
twenty  times  the  area  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  level  of  its  waters  being  not  less  than  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Motmtains  rise  from  these 
enormous  elevations,  as  from  the  plains  of 
Switzerland,  and  to  nearly  as  great  an  elevation 
above  the  plains. 

The  low  lands  on  the  east  of  the  Andes  are 
divided  by  table  lands  and  mountains  into  three 
parts,  the  Pampas  of  Patagonia  and  Buenos 
Ayies,  the  Silvas  of  the  Amazons,  and  the 
Lt^kos  of  the  Orinoco.  [See  these  articles.] 
The  eastern  mountains  beyond  these,  and  the 
chains  to  the  north,  are  fax  less  elevated  than 
the  Andes,  and  comprise  several  chains  of  no 
great  elevation. 

Siver  Stfstems. — Of  all  the  river  systems  and 
rivers  of  South  America,  that  of  the  Amazons 
is  the  most  gigantic,  and  the  most  interesting. 
Taking  its  rise  in  Upper  Peru  at  a  very  great 
elevation,  it  proceeds,  under  the  name  of  Mara- 
non,  in  a  deep  north  and  south  valley,  till  it 
bursts  through  the  eastern  ridge,  when  it  at 
once  takes  a  new  course  towards  the  east,  and 
continues  with  the  same  bearing  for  nearly 
four  thousand  miles,  till  it  enters  the  Atlantic 
without  delta,  conveying  its  tribute  unbroken 
to  the  ocean.  It  receives  tributaries  propor- 
tioned to  ito  magnitude  and  importance.  More 
than  twenty  noble  rivers,  all  navigable  almost 
to  their  sources,  pour  their  waters  into  it:  some 
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of  them  are  a  mile  wide  at  their  junction,  and 
have  separate  courses  of  more  than  a  thouund 
miles.  Innumerable  islands  are  fonned  bj  it 
during  its  course,  and  its  depth  is  generallj: 
veiy  ^reat  Its  waters  disoolour  the  oceao 
to  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  AmazoDS  is 
subject  to  inundation,  the  water  lisiog  in  De- 
cember, attaining  its  greatest  height  in  March, 
and  falling  till  July  and  August,  when  it  is 
lowest.  The  Amazons  is  considered  to  drain 
at  least  two  millions  of  square  miles  of 
country. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  Biver,  is  only 
less  gigantic  than  the  Amazons.  For  200  miles 
,  from  its  mouth  it  is  never  less  than  170  miles 
broad,  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  ParagnsT, 
may  be  ascended  by  vessels  of  considerable 
burden,  through  19^  of  latitude  above  its  jml^ 
tion  with  the  main  stream.  The  principal 
stream  of  the  Plata  rises  in  Brazil,  and  rons  for 
500  miles  on  the  table  land  towards  the  sontb 
before  taking  its  main  course.  It  then  fklb 
over  a  hundriBd  miles  of  rapids  and  cataracts, 
and  continues  with  an  easterly  course  under 
the  name  of  the  Parand,  receiving  three  laige 
rivers.  Before  reaching  the  Auantic,  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Uruguav.  The  whole 
stream  is  subject  to  extreme  floods,  the  ordinal^ 
inundations  covering  many  thousand  sqnare 
miles,  and  the  extraordinaiy  desolating  whole 
provinces. 

The  Orinoco  is  the  third  gigantic  river  of 
South  America.  Rising  in  the  Andes  hke  tbe 
others,  it  first  runs  norSi,  and  then,  combiniog 
with  other  large  streams,  tuma  eastward.  A 
part  of  its  waters  joins  the  Amazons,  the 
two  rivers  thus  interlacing  by  a  natural  canal. 
It  drains  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  of 
which  the  upper  part  is  impenetrable  forest. 
It  is  navigable  for  1,000  miles  above  its  month, 
and  receives  many  navigable  rivers.  Like  the 
other  rivers  prooeeding  fix)m  tbe  Andes  and 
crossing  South  America,  it  is  subject  to  floods, 
which  are  more  regular  than  those  of  the 
Amazons  and  Orinoco. 

There  are  many  other  large  and  important 
rivers  in  South  America,  some  entering  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  but  most  of  them  crossing  the 
continent  They  are  more  connected  and  less 
separated  by  mountain  chains  than  the  river 
systems  of  other  countries,  and  almost  alone 
among  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  they  ex- 
hibit the  phenomena  of  anastomotis,  or  the  ex- 
istence in  some  part  of  their  course  of  natural 
channels  connecting  their  waters.  [Riveb 
Ststbus.] 

Ametabolia  (Gr.  d,  without,  and  /icraSoA^ 
change).  A  sub-dass  of  insects  which  do  not 
undergo  any  metamorphosis. 

Ajnetliyst.  A  purple  variety  of  Rock  CrrEtal, 
the  finest  kinds  of  which  are  found  in  Brazil, 
India,  Ceylon,  Persia,  Morocco  and  Siberia; 
but  it  also  occurs  in  Ireland,  Auvergne  in 
France,  Spain,  Saxony,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
the  Harz,  &c.  The  name  iLfihvaros  (from  &> 
neg.,  and  /xctftVirw,  to  inebriate),  was  given  to 
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it  hy  the  ancient  Greeks  from  some  inflaence 
the  stooe  wai  supposed  to  exercise  in  prevent- 
ius  those  who  wore  it  fifom  becoming  intoxi- 
cated. 

Aadau  The  name  of  a  Linnsean  genos  of 
ahiominal  fishes,  fbonded  on  a  single  species 
[A.Mm  caltn  Linn.X  natiye  of  the  freshwater 
streams  of  Carolina,  North  America,  and  which 
i;  still  its  sole  representative.  It  is  an  example 
(A  the  Saaroid  fishes  of  Agassiz,  and  is  remark-  i 
s^<le  for  the  cellular  stmctore  of  its  air-bladder, 
irhieh,  as  Cnner  remarks,  is  similar  to  the  Imig 
of  a  reptile. 

Amlanthotdft»  A  Tariety  of  Amianthus 
from  Otsaos,  in  Danphiny,  the  fibres  of  which 
afe  somewhat  dastic. 

AmJaaUuis,  or  Moiintafn  Wimx  (Gr. 
vJoiTof,  undeJUedy,  A  term  applied  to  the 
more  delieat«  kinds  of  Asbestos,  in  consequence 
'*i  the  simple  manner  by  which,  when  soiled, 
it  may  be  restored  to  its  original  purity  by  the 
at'tion  of  fire.  The  cloths  in  wnich  the  an- 
nentn  wn^iped  the  dead  bodies  of  persona  of 
'i'^tJQction,  before  they  were  burned  on  the 
t  iQfral  pile,  are  supposed  to  hare  been  made 
of  this  substance,  ^y  this  means  they  were 
esabled  to  collect  the  ashes  and  unconsumed 
V-onea  for  subsequent  inhumation  in  rases,  free 
finm  any  admixture  of  extraneous  matters. 
Amianthus  is  chiefly  found  in  cavities  of  the 
nltVr  eiystalline  rocks,  in  the  alps  of  Dauphiny 
)ad  Switserlandt  in  the  Pyrenees,  Greenland, 
N*.  .iraericay  &e.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the 
zranular  limestone  and  serpentine  of  Sweden, 
the  Ural,  Silesia,  and  New  South  Wales. 

Amleatote  Slunbers.  Two  numbers  are 
aid  to  be  amicable  when  each  is  equal  to  the 
^nm  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other.  The  first 
or  least  pair  of  amicable  numbers  are  220  and 
'2Hl :  they  were  found  by  E.Schooten,  with  whom 
'hx  name  anUcahle  appears  to  have  originated, 
th  Q^h  Budolphus  and  Descartes  were  pre- 
n  >u»]y  acquainted  with  this  property  of  certain 
rnmben.  A  formula  for  amicable  numbers 
va5.  in  fact,  given  by  Descartes  and  afterwards 
ir^a<Talised  by  Euler  and  others. 

Amletas  or  Amioe  (Lat.).  Any  upper 
^-^'nnent  worn  by  the  Bomans  over  the  tunic. 
It  i<:  also  a  square  piece  of  linen  worn  over  the 
'li  aMers  by  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

Amtd— ■  Compounds  containing  a  base 
aiiiiarently  composed  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen, 
sal  two  of  hydrogen. 

AmWIfi.    The  soluble  part  of  starch. 

AwiJo-swida.  Oigsmc  acids  which  are 
f'-rmed  by  the  union  of  one  equivalent  of  the 
nviirtte  of  a  dibasic  acid  and  one  equivalent  of 
vimonia,  two  equivalents  of  water  being  ex- 
[••lled. 

Amidoceii  (the  generator  of  amidei),  A 
r^«ipoQsd  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  two 
itoms  of  hydrogen:  this  compound  has  not 
^"^  isolated,  but  may  be  traced  in  combination 
^^h  other  substances,  constituting  compounds 
^led  anudea:  thus  potassiafniM  is  a  com- 
l*mnd.  of  the  metfld  potassium  with  amidogen ; 
*^^  in  reference  to  the  same  view,  ammonia 
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[which  see]  is  an  amide  of  hydrogen.  Amidogen 
IS  thus  represented  by  the  symbol  N  H^  and 
ammonia  as  =»  N  H,  +  H,  or  N  H,. 

Amid-fltiipa*  A  nautical  term,  denoting  the 
middle  of  the  ship,  either  with  respect  to  her 
length  or  breadth. 

Amines.  Chemical  substances  resembling 
amides  and  amido-acids  in  constitution,  but 
containing  electro-positive  or  basic  radicals. 
They  are  monamines,  diamines,  or  triamines 
according  as  they  are  derived  from  a  single, 
double,  or  triple  atom  of  ammonia,  and  are 
primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  according  as 
one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole  of  the  hy- 
drogen is  replaced  by  radicals. 

Amisattne.  A  eiystalline  body  derived 
from  indigo. 

Ammelide.  A  white  neutral  chemical  com- 
pound derived  from  ammeline  by  the  action  of 
strong  acids. 

Ammeline.  A  white  crystalline  feebly 
basic  substance,  resulting  from  the  action  of 
acids  or  alkalis  upon  melam. 

Ammiolite  (Gr.  ifx/xtoPf  vermilion).  An 
antimonide  of  mercury  mixed  with  clay  and 
oxide  of  iron,  forming  a  red  powder.  It  is 
found  at  the  quicksilver  mines  in  Chili,  and  at 
Silbe  in  Westphalia. 

AmmocOBtes  (Gr.  &/ifu»f,  sand,  and  icotrij,  a 
bed).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Cyclostomous 
fishes,  of  which  the  *pride,*  or  'stone  grig* 
(Amm.  branchialis\  is  a  well-known  example. 
This  fish  buries  itself  in  the  sand  or  clay  of  the 
banks  of  rivers,  has  many  of  the  habits  of  a 
worm,  possesses  a  skeleton  reduced  to  mem- 
branous consistence,  and  ranks  amongst  the 
lowest  of  organised  vertebral  animals. 

Ammodytee  (Gr.  ififui^rrfs,  a  sand  bur- 
router).  The  name  of  a  Linnsean  genus  of 
apodal  fishes,  characterised  by  a  compressed 
head,  narrower  than  the  body ;  and  both  elon- 
gated. Gill-openings  large,  with  seven  bran- 
chiostegal  rays ;  dorsal  fin  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  back;  anal  fin  of  consi- 
derable length ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  separated 
from  the  caudal  fin.  The  sand  eel  (Ammo- 
dytes  tobiamts  Linn.)  and  the  sand-launce 
(Ammodytes  laneea  Cuv.)  are  examples  of  this 
genus. 

Ammon.  In  Mythology,  apparently  a  Liby- 
an divinity,  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  by 
them  identified  with  their  Jupiter. 

— —  stai  oomiger  iUio 
Jupiter,  ttt  memoTont,  eed  non  ant  fulmina  vibnuu. 
Ant  sImiliB  noatro,  aed  tortis  comibus  Ammon.  . 

LucAX,  Pharaal.  iz.  510. 

The  name  has  been  derived  from^tft/iAOf,  sand, 
to  which  the  situation  of  his  temple  in  an 
oasis,  surrounded  by  African  deserts,  might 
seem  to  point:  but  Herodotus  (ii.  42)  iden- 
tifies the  name  with  the  Egyptian  Amoun. 
Alexander  visited  the  temple,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  son  of  this  divinity,  in  order  to 
impose  on  oriental  imagination.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  oracle. 

Ammonia.  Volatile  alkali.  This  important 
compound  is  chiefly  produced  artificially.    It 
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alumina  and  ammonia,  fonnd  in  thin  layers  and 
in  octahedroos,  in  Brown  Coal,  at  Tschennig  in 
Bohemia.     An  alum  in  whidi  the  potash  of 


exists,  combined  with  acids,  in  some  of  the  saline 
products  of  volcanos,  and,  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, is  discoverable  in  sea-water.    It  is  found 

in  putrid  urine,  and  in  the  salts  produced  by  common  alum  is  replaced  by  ammonia  is  now  io 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter ;  it  exists  ,  common  use. 

occasionally  in  very  minute  quantities  in  the  '     Ammonlaoam.  A  gum  resin  used  in  medi 
ftir,  especially  in  large  towns  where  pit-coal  is  |  cine:  itishnportedindropsandcakesfromAfricu 
bumea ;  and  the  small  stellated  crj'stals  which  '      -    - 
are  sometimes  observed  on  dirty  windows  in 


London,  consist  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Ammonia  was  originally  obtained  (in  the  form 


and  the  East  Indies,  and  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Dorcma  amtntmieuntm.  It  is  of  a 
pale  buff  colour,  and  stands  in  the  materia  medica 
among  the  mildly  stimulating  but  uncertain  ex* 


of  muriate  of  ammonia)  by  burning  the  dung  of  pcctonmts.  It  is  sometimes  applied  extermtl)T 
camels,  which  was  coUectxsd  for  the  purpose  in  '  m  the  form  of  a  plaster. 
Egypt,  especially  about  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  (whence  the  term  sal  ammoniac).  It 
was  afterwards  |>rocurcd  bj  the  distillation  of 
putrid  urine.  At  present,  the  demand  for  am- 
monia in  its  various  states  and  combinations  is 


Ammonlfees.  An  extinct  genus  of  mol- 
luscous animals  which  inhabited  convolutt^d 
chambered  siphoniferous  shells,  somelimrs 
called  Gomua  ammonis,  and  vulgarly  snake 
stones.      From    their   affinity  to   the  nauti- 


in  this  country  chiefly  supplied  from  two  sources  |  lites,  and  the  known  oi^nisation  of  tlie  ani- 
— ^the  distillation  of  pit-coal,  and  that  of  refuse  I  mal  of  the  pearly  nautilus,  fossil  shells  of 
animal  substances,  such  as  bone,  clippings  and   this  genus  are  referred  to  the  Tetrabntnchiatc 


shavings  of  horn,  hoof,  &c. 

When  coal  is  distilled  [Gas],  a  large  quantity 
of  ammoniacal  liquor,  as  it  is  called,  is  formed, 
to  which  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acids  are  added 
so  as  to  form  a  sulphate  or  a  muriate  of  am- 
monia. When  the  animal  substances  just  men- 
tioned are  distilled,  a  quantity  of  impure  am- 
monia passes  off  with  the  other  products,  which 
is  also  converted  into  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
ammonia. 

Pure  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
gas,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
muriate  of  ammonia.  It  is  very  pungent  and 
acrid;  and  so  soluble,  that  one  measure  of 
water  absorbs  nearly  500  of  gaseous  ammonia : 


this  solution  is  known  under  the  name  of  liquid  ,  rocks. 


order  of  Cephalopods,  and  constitute  the  typio:il 
genus  of  the  second  family  of  that  order 
(Ammonitida).  They  are  charactenEcd  by 
their  conspicuous  whorls,  and  the  mar^nal- 
extemal  position  of  the  siphon.  They  abound 
in  the  strata  of  the  secondary  formation, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  coach-wheel.  Their  name  is  derived 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  horns  upon  tho 
statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

AnamonitidaD*  A  family  of  Cephalopods 
with  chambered  siphoniferous  shells,  charac- 
terised by  the  septa  being  sinuous,  withlobated 
margins.-  The  species  of  Ammonitidae  cxocihI 
600,  and  their  range  is  coeval  with  the  secondaiy 


ammonia,  and  is  used  in  medicine.  Ammonia  is 
a  compound  of»nitrogen  and  hydrogen ;  it  con- 
BiBtaof 

Nitrogen     1  atom  »  14  82*35 

Hydrogen  _3     „      =  _^         1765 

1  17        100-00 

It  is  decomposed  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  and  every  100  volumes  of  ammonia  are 
resolved  into  200  volumes  of  a  mixture  of  3 
Tolumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  nitrogen. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  stimulant,  and  frequently  employed,  under  the 
name  of  smelling  salt,  as  a  restorative  in  feint- 
ness.  It  is  obtained  by  sublimation  from  a 
mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  Muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  above 
referred  to  as  the  common  source  of  pure  am- 
monia. Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  also  manufac- 
tured for  the  same  purposes. 

Ammonia  is  recognised  by  its  pungent  smell, 
by  its  transient  alkaline  effect  upon  vegetable 
colours,  and  by  producing  white  fumes  when 
approached  by  muriatic  acid.  Thus,  if  we  bum 
a  piece  of  quill,  and  hold  a  glass  rod  dipped  in 
muriatic  acid  near  tho  smoke  of  it,  dense  white 
fumes  appear,  announcing  the  presence  of  am- 
monia, formed  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  the 
animal  matter. 

A  hydrated  sulphate  of 
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Ammonium.  The  hypothetical  metal  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  salts  of  ammonia.  Am- 
monium is  the  analogue  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  the  known  metals  contained  in  the 
salts  of  the  fixed  alkalis.  It  has  never  been 
obtained  in  the  free  state,  the  nearest  approach 
to  isolation  being  a  light  spongy  amalgam 
formed  by  double  decomposition  of  cliloride 
of  ammonium  and  an  amalgam  of  sodium. 

Ammopliila(6r.  AfifuSt  gand,  and  ^lAw,  / 
low).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Hymcnopterons 
insects,  called  sand-wasps.  The  generic  cha- 
racters are,  prolicscis  conic,  inflected,  concealing 
a  bifld,  retractile,  tubular  tongue  ;  jaws  forei- 
pated,  three-toothed  at  the  tip;  antenns  fili- 
form in  each  sex,  with  about  fourteen  articu- 
lations ;  eyes  oval ;  wings  plane ;  sting  pungent^ 
concealed  within  the  abdomen. 

Ammmiltloii.  In  Military  Language,  (sig- 
nifies all  sorts  of  warlike  stores  and  provisions, 
but  more  especially  powder  and  balL 

Amnesty  (Gr.  &^n}<rT/a,  obiivion).  In 
Politics,  freedom  from  penalty,  granted  by  a 
solemn  act  to  those  guilty  oif  some  crirao. 
Usually,  by  an  act  of  amnesty  is  meant  one 
passed  to  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals 
guilty  of  offences  of  a  political  nature,  as 
rebellion,  &c.  Among  remarkable  amnesties 
in  modem  Europe^! n  history,  maybe  cited  that 
granted  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  11^  from 
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wiaeh  were  exeepted  those  concerned  in  the  | 
diL-atJi  of  Charles  I. ;  that  granted  on  the  second 
]v>r/>ration  o€  the  Boiirhons,  in  January  1816, 
fr^m  which,  besides  the  regicides,  several  others 
were  excepted  by  name;  and  the  law  of  am- 
fi>e%tj  for  political  offences  in  France  in  1836. 
An  article  of  amnesty  generally  forms  part  of 
the  treaty  which  conclndes  a  war.  (Phillimore 
en  htemoHonal  Law,  toL  iiL  659.) 

Amaloa  (Gr.).  •  The  membrane  which 
sorrDunds  the  foetus  in  utero:  it  includes  a 
thin  watery  fiuid,  the  liquor  amniL 

Amirioa,  In  Botany,  a  thin  semitransparent 
gelatiDous  substance  in  which  the  embryo  of  a 
^<vd  is  suspended  when  it  first  appears,  and  on 
which  the  embiyo  appears  to  feed  in  its  early 
Fti^es.  Sometimes  it  is  wholly  absorbed ; 
sometimes  a  portion  of  it  b  solidified  in  the 
^jnn  of  albumen ;  occasionally,  as  in  the  cocoa- 
sot,  a  portion  is  consolidated  into  albumen,  and 
a  Portion  remains  always  in  a  fluid  state.  The 
Lirge  cell  in  which  the  amnios  is  secreted  some- 
timtis  becomes  thickened  and  assumes  the  form 
of  a  bag  including  the  embiyo,  and  called 
VitcUiw,  as  in  Piper. 

Amniotle  Aold.  An  acid  supposed  to  be 
f'H'/uliar  to  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow,  but 
DOW  known  to  belong  to  the  liquor  of  the  al- 
liDtois. 

AauBba  (Gr.  it/toiHi^  alternation),  Tlie 
Am<e}ja  diffluens  of  Ehrenberg  is  the  lowest 
oTrinised  Acrite  of  the  order  Skizopodu  with 
«  hich  zoologists  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  mere 
g^-Litinona  mass  of  rounded  form,  capable  of 
f^aiitting  processes  and  lobes  from  all  parts  of 
itii  body,  which  are  drawn  in  again  at  wilL  It 
W  h(^  suggested  that  it  forms  a  temporaiy 
or  embiyonic  form  of  higher  SkizopodcL 

Amomece.  [Ajcomum.]  One  of  the  names 
of  the  plants  more  commonly  called  Zingiber  a- 

Amomvin  (hhamAmA,  Arabic ;  iS^i»fu>y,  of 
the  Greeks),  A  Zingiberaoeous  plant,  with 
^^Qiatie  seeds,  much  employed  under  the  name 
of  cardamoms,  grains  of  Paradise,  &c«  The 
^p^es  occur  exclnsiyely  in  the  hot  parts  of 
India  and  AMca. 

Amarpiioia*  (Or.  ifia^s,  toiihaui  form). 
A  term  used  in  Geology  in  reference  to  rocks 
cot  oyBtalliring  in  definite  form.  Thus  we 
have  amorphous  limestone  or  sandstone,  in  con- 
tradij^tinction  to  crystalline  limestones  and 
quartz  rock.  A  very  large  proportion  of  rocks 
are  of  this  kind,  distinct  crystallization  being 
^  rare  exception.  £yen  the  crystalline  rocks, 
such  as  granite,  may  be  regarded  as  amorphous 
in  this  technical  sense  of  the  word. 

AxoBPHOus.  In  Mineralogy,  amorphous 
ninenls  are  those  which  present  no  defimte  or 
definable  forms. 

Amorpbosoa  (Gr.  A,  priy.,  tio^^  shape, 
^t  ^tnimai).  The  lowest  organised  class  of 
^tozoi,  or  Acrita.  It  comprehends  the 
^^n:  1.  Porifera  (sponges) ;  2.  Desmidi»; 
3  Biatomaoee;  4.  Gregarinidas.    [Acstta  and 

^Hwrttiattoa  or  Amortlsemeiit  (Fr. 
Vou  L  81 
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amortissement).  In  Law,  an  alienation  of  lands 
in  mortmain  to  some  guild  or  fraternity  which 
in  its  corporate  capacity  can  never  cease. 

Ampello  Add.  One  of  the  white  solids 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  coal 
tar. 

AmpeUdae  (6r.  ^/xweXov,  a  vine).  In 
Botany  one  of  the  names  of  the  natural  order 
Vitacea, 

AmpeUn.  A  liquid  resembling  creasote, 
contained  in  coal  tar. 

Ampells.  The  name  of  a  Linnssan  genus 
of  Passerine  birds,  characterised  by  a  straight 
convex  beak,  of  which  the  upper  mandible  is  the 
longer,  and  is  subincurved,  and  emarginate  on 
both  sides.  The  Bohemian  chatterer,  or  wax- 
wing  (^Ampelis  garrtUue  Linn.),  is  a  well  known 
species  of  this  genus;  but  is  referred  in  the 
recent  systems  of  Ornithology  to  a  distinct 
section  or  subgenus,  retaining  the  name  of 
Bombycilla^  originally  applied  to  it  by  Bris- 
son. 

AmpblarChroais  (Gr.  &/x<^/s,  on  both  sidrs, 
ApBpor,  Joint),  A  kind  of  articulation  in  which 
motion  is  scarcely  allowed  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  bone«  composing  it  The  metacarpal, 
metatarsal,  and  spinal  articulations  are  ex- 
amples. 

Ampblbiaasv  Ampliibla  (Or.  iLfitpletos^ 
having  the  /acultg  of  existing  both  in  water 
and  on  land\  In  modern  Zoology,  this  term 
is  restricted  m  its  application  to  those  animals 
which  possess  organs  for  breathing  water,  and 
o]^ns  for  breathing  air,  or  gills  and  lungs 
conjointly.  Many  cold-blooded  animals,  from 
the  slowness  of  their  circulation  and  the  great 
capacity  of  their  lungs  in  proportion  to  the 
vascular  surface  which  alters  the  chemical 
state  of  the  contained  air,  can  remain  a  long 
time  under  water  without  being  necessitated 
to  seek  the  surface  for  a  fresh  supply :  such  are 
all  the  yertebrata  called  Heptilia  by  modern 
zoologists,  and  which  Linnaeus,  from  the  above 
mentioned  faculty,,  included  under  the  tx?nn 
Amphibia:  yet  if  these  animals  were  kept  sub- 
mersed longer  than  the  period  necessary  for 
renewing  the  air  in  their  lungs,  they  would  in- 
evitably be  drowned ;  they  are,  therefore,  not 
strictly  amphibious.  Not  so,  however,  with 
that  small  portion  of  the  order  which  retain 
their  branchiae  throughout  life ;  these  perenni- 
branchiate  reptiles  suffer  nothing  from  a  pro- 
longed aquatic  existence,  button  the  contrary,  are 
most  affected  by  a  too  long  continuance  on  dry 
land;  a  desiccation  of  their  external  fringed  gills, 
according  to  experiments  on  the  Siren  lacertina, 
occasioning  their  death.  Those  warm-blooded 
mammalia  which  have  their  general  form  and 
locomotive  instruments  adapted  for  aquatic  Ufe, 
as  whales,  porpoises,  walrusses,  and  seals,  are, 
from  the  rapidity  of  their  circulation,  and  the 
prodigious  extent  of  the  yascular  and  respi- 
ratoxy  membrane  of  the  lungs,  still  more  de- 
pendent upon  a  fresh  supply  of  air  for  their 
existence  than  the  pulmonated  reptiles,  and  are 
consequently  further  removed  from  a  true  am- 
phibious organisation.   This  is,  in  fiict.,  enjoyed 
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by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. Besides  the  perennibranchiate  reptiles,  a 
few  species  of  moUnsca,  as  the  Ampullaria,  and 
some  insects  and  cmstaceansy  are  the  only 
examples. 

Ampliililolite  (Gr.  ikfu^lSios,  and  fd$os,  a 
stone).  The  name  given  by  Linnsus  to  parts 
of  reptiles,  or  amphibia,  changed  to  a  fossil 
substance. 

Ampblbole  (Gh*.  i^vplioXot^  equivocal),  A 
name  applied  by  Haiiy  and  some  other  miner- 
alogistb  to  Hornblende,  on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance to  Augite,  for  which  it  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Ampbiboll.  In  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
fiunily  of  scansorial  birds,  in  the  system  of 
Illiger,  including  those  in  which  the  external 
posterior  toe  is  versatile. 

Ampmboloffy  {Oct.  AfifpiioXos,  doubtful,  and 
K6yos,  discourse).  In  Rhetoric,  an  equivocal 
phrase  or  sentence,  of  which  the  sense  may  bear 
more  than  one  interpretation. 

iLinptaiooBlUui(Gr.  d/c^ff,on both sides^ and 
KoiKoBf  concave),  'xhe  term  used  when  both 
articular  surfaces  of  the  centra  of  vertebrae  are 
concave,  a  character  found  in  fishes,  as  well  as 
in  many  Batrachia,  and  in  the  extinct  sea- 
lizards  (Enaliosauria)  of  the  leoondary  period. 
In  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ossifi- 
cation of  the  notochord  is  the  depth  of  the 
cups  filled  by  the  gelatinous  intervertebral  sub- 
stance. 

Ainplilet3ronto  Connen  (Gr.  hfi^ier^pts, 
from  the  hero  Amphictyon ;  but  in  its  origin  the 
word  was  doubtless  Aft^urrfafcf,  dwellers  round 
about).  A  council  of  confederated  tribes. 
There  were  several  in  G^eee,  but  the  most  im- 
portant was  a  congress  of  the  deputies  of  twelve 
northern  Greek  tribes,  viz.  Thessalians,  Boeo- 
tians, Dorians,  lonians,  Ferrhsebians,  Magnetes, 
Locrians,  (Enianians,  Achseans  of  Phthia, 
Malians,  Phocians,  and  Dolopians,  or  Delphians. 
In  the  Dorians  and  lonians  were  included  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  who  each  sent 
one  deputy.  Each  of  these  tribes  had  two 
representatives  in  the  council  called  the 
Hieromnemon  and  Pylagoras.  The  congress 
met  twice  every  year ;  in  the  spring  at  Delphi, 
and  at  Thermopylse  in  the  autumn.  Its 
functions  were  chiefly  directed  to  religious 
matters,  and  more  especially  the  protection  of 
the  temple  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  authoritiefl  which  we  possess  re- 
specting the  objects  and  constitution  of  the 
amphictyonic  council  are  to  be  found  in  the 
orations  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes;  the 
16th  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus ;  9th  of  Strabo ; 
and  10th  of  Pansanias.  See  also  Ant.  Van. 
Dale's  DissertatumeSf  Amst.  1702 ;  Papers  by 
Valois,  in  the  Mhn.  de  VAc.  des  Inscriptions^ 
4'c.f  iii.  191,  V.  406;  St  Croix,  Iks  Gouveme- 
mens  Fidirati/s ;  Miiller,  Hist  of  the  Dorians ; 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece ;  Freeman,  History  of 
Federal  Government 

Ampliioyoii  (Gr.  ifc^fr,  on  both  sides,  and 
irv«y,  doa).  A  genus  of  plantigrade  carnivorous 
mammaua  allied  to  the  Wah  {Ailunts),  found 
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in  the  miocene  deposits  at  Eppelsheim,  nee 
Darmstadt,  and  at  Sausan,  in  the  South  of  France. 
Like  most  of  the  fossil  camassial  and  herbiToroos 
animals  of  the  lower  tertiary  age,  it  retaioed 
the    perfect   type    of   diphyodont   dentition. 

[DrPHTODONT.] 

Amplilffttiiioiis*  The  most  imperfect  of 
all  plants,  having,  as  was  formerly  tlx>ught,  no 
trace  whatever  of  sexual  orsaas. 

Ampmieste*  (Gr.  o/i^Tf,  on  both  sides,  and 
KrfffT^s,  thief).  A  genus  of  insectivorous  mam- 
malia, found  with  Amphitherium  in  the  oolite. 
It  is,  however,  generieally  distinct  from  that 
genus. 

Ampbloanui  (Gr.  hfi/pl,  and  b^h,  sharv). 
The  name  of  a  eenus  of  fishes,  so  called  be- 
cause tbe  animal  is  sharp  at  both  ends.  It  is 
recognised  as  a  vertebrate  animal  only  bj  its 
gelatinous  dorsal  chord,  which  supports  a  me- 
dullary spinal  chord  or  nervous  axis,  and  ffrea 
attachment  to  segmental  partitions. 

AmplitpneiiJitfl  (Gr.  a/<^tr,on  both  sides,  and 
Ty/fl»,  /  breathe).  Merrem  so  calls  a  tribe  of 
reptfles,  comprehending  those  which  have  both 
lungs  and  gills. 

Ampblpode  (Gr.  h/i^t,  on  both  sides,  and 
wovs,  a  foot;  feet  diversely  conformed).  The  third 
order  of  Crustaceans  in  Latreille's  arrangement, 
and  the  only  one  in  which  sabcaudal  natatoi7 
feet  co-exi8ft  with  sessile  eyes. 

Ampbipro»t,yle  (Gr.  ii§i^irp6arvKos).  A 
term  applied  by  writers  on  architecture  to  a 
temple  having  a  detached  row  of  ibnr  colamts 
on  the  front  and  back  elevations.  It  is  assumed 
that  Yitruvius  uses  the  term  to  mean  a  temple 
without  any  columns  on  the  sides,  and  with 
only  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  portico. 

Amplilabflnia  (Gr.  bfAi^lsfcura).  A  genits 
of  serpents  or  ophidian  reptilee  in  which  the  tiiil 
and  head  are  equally  obtuse,  and  the  scales  of 
the  head  so  similar  to  those  on  the  back  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  to 
distinguish  one  extremity  of  the  body  from  the 
other.  Hence  these  reptiles  have  been  supposed, 
to  have  the  power  of  creeping  backwards  or 
forwards  with  equal  faeiUty. 

AmptHaelmng  {Qt.  iHtflffnof,  from  ^^^ 
shadow).  A  term  used  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  those 
dimates  in  which  the  shadows,  at  noon-day,  &H 
in  opposite  directions  at  different  times  of  the 
year;  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  north  when 
the  sun  at  noon  is  to  the  south  of  their  zenith, 
and  towards  the  south  when  the  sun  is  to  the 
north  of  their  zenith.  The  term,  conseqoentl.r. 
applies  to  the  people  who  live  between  the 
tropics. 

AmphHbmm,tre(QT.itfA^4afrpo¥).  Alsiifre 
edifice  for  scenic  representations,  gladiatorial  or 
other  fights,  of  a  circular  or  an  dliptical  fonHf 
so  as  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  spectade  to  he 
witnessed  by  all  the  spectators.  The  Colosseum 
at  Rome,  the  amphitneatres  of  Verona,  Nimes, 
Metz,  &c.,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this 
class  of  bmlduigs.  They  are  usui^  open  to 
the  sky:  they  have  a  large,  open,  and  level 
space  in  the  centre,  with  seata  nsiBg  all  rovnd, 
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pRiTided  vxth  the  xteeessary  staircases,  passages, 
exists,  «nd  entrances,  and  with  cellars  in  which 
tb«  boMts,  or  tile  prisoners  condemned  to  be 
eUngfatered  for  the  amusement  of  the  public, 
vere  oooflned.  Amphitheatres  were  never  built 
hy  the  Cheeks  during  the  period  of  their  in- 
d«>pesdenc6^  but  they  seem  to  hare  been  an 
tf!>efitial  part  of  Roman  social  organisation, 
ibf  they  were  erected  wherever  that  nation 
f«^ftbli^ed  itself  permanently,  and  even  in 
EnzUnd  their  ruins  are  to  be  seen.  Consult 
lliSeij  Amphitheatre ;  Cresy,  Encyclopedia  of 
Eji^intering ;  Viollet  le  Due,  Dictionnaire  dAr- 
ehiUcture, 

AmpliitlMilvm  (ifa^s,  on  both  side^,  and 
;^«r,  beast).  A  genus  of  fossil  insectivorous 
mammalia  which  is  found  in  the  oolitic  deposits 
at  Stonesfield,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  Ampnithc- 
rium  Prevogtii,  which  forms  the  solitaiy  species, 
has  been  ertoneoosly  supposed  to  be  a  marsupial, 
bat  the  limited  ecKtent  of  the  angular  inflection 
of  the  jaw  tuma  the  scale  in  favour  of  its 
affinity  to  the  placental  Insectitfora.  It  ne- 
Tertheless  offers  many  points  of  analogy  with 
the  remariLable  marsupial  genus  Myrmecobius, 
Thich  still  exists  in  AustrsIiUk 

Amykltrite  (Or.).  In  Greek  Mythology, 
a  (kogfater  of  Nereus  or  Oceanus,  and  a  wife 
of  Poeeidon,  the  god  of  the  sea.  In  Homer 
Amphitrite  is  simply  a  name  for  the  sea :  but 
in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  she  is  a  personal  being, 
and  present  at  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Leto. 
(Hesiod,  Theogf.  243 ;  Apollodorus,  i,  2,  7.) 

AjcmrBm.  In  Zoology,  the  name  of  a 
gvous  of  oephalo-brsnchiate  or  tubicnlar  an- 
oelidcs,  characterised  by  golden-coloured  short 
bristles^  anranged  like  a  crown,  in  one  or  two 
lovB,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  One 
r^'edea  inhabits  the  south  ooast  of  England,  and 
forms  for  its  habitation  a  delicate  conical  tube 
of  grtins  of  sand,  agglutinated  together  by  the 
moeiu  exuded  from,  the  akin :  this  lb  the  Am- 
fiairite  attriooma, 

Aayimroyl  (Gr.  hfA^  andrp^irw,/^m^ 
In  BoUny,  this  is  said  of  aa  embryo  which  is 
conred  upon  iteelf  in  such  a  manner  that  both 
its  ends  are  presented  to  the  same  point 

Aapbtanaa  (Ghr.  iftfl,  and  tfA.'^p,  a  mem- 
hrane).  A  genQS  of  true  amphibious  reptiles, 
vith  a  pesBiBtfint  branchial  orifice  on  each  side 
of  the  neck ;  palatal  teeth  in  two  longitudinal 
"'vb;  a  lengthened  body,  and  four  mdimental 
atroaities,  each  divided  either  into  three  or 
tro  toea,  aceordiiig  to  the  species. 

Aap|isd«lit«i  A  reddish  variety  of  Anor- 
tfaite,  ooeoning  maasive  and  ctystaUized  in  the 
fonn  of  TdspKt  at  Lojo  in  Finland,  and  at 
Tonabeig  in  Swedoi. 

Amtitoirm  (1st).  In  Sculpture  and  ozna- 
mental  Architecture,  a  vessel  having  two 
^aiaS^  used  aa  a  measure  for  liquids  by  the 

Greeks  and  Bomana :  they  are  fr^uently  ap- 

plied  IS  oniamenta  on  sarcophagi,  &c 
AttplMdaavl  (Xat  amplecto,  /  embrace, 

lod  eanlii,  a  etem).    A  leaf  or  bract  whose  base 

fleets  <m  each  oida^  so  as  to  dasp  the  stem 

^  its  lobes. 
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AmplSlleatloB.  In  Rhetoric,  the  lengthen- 
ing a  discourse  or  a  passage  by  the  enumeration 
of  minute  circumstances,  the  employment  of 
epithets,  particularih'  of  descriptiou,  &c.,  with 
a  view  to  produce  a  deeper  impression.  Exag- 
geration is  properly  a  species  of  amplification, 
in  which  circumstances  and  facts  are  not  merely 
dwelt  upon,  but  represented  beyond  their  true 
dimensions. 

Aiii]illtnde«  In  Astronomy,  denotes  the 
angular  distance  of  a  celestial  body,  at  the  time 
it  rises  or  sets,  from  the  east  or  west  points  of 
the  horizon.  The  amplitude  of  a  fixed  star 
remains  very  nearly  the  same  all  the  year 
round ;  that  of  the  sun  or  moon  is  constantly 
changing.  At  a  given  latitude,  it  depends  on 
the  declination  of  the  object. 

In  Mathematics,  the  term  amplitude  is 
frequently  used  to  indicate  the  angle  upon 
whose  value  that  of  some  function  depends. 
[Elliptic  Functions.] 

In  Mechanics  and  Physics,  the  term  is  applied 
to  oscillating  and  vibrating  bodies,  to  indicate 
the  distance,  angular  or  otherwise,  between  the 
extreme  positions  assumed  by  the  body.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  pendulum,  the  amplitude  of 
oeciUation  is  the  angle  between  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
suspension  and  oscillation.  In  the  case  of 
liquid  waves,  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  the 
several  particles  on  the  surface  is  the  difference 
in  level  between  the  crest  and  trough  of  the 
wave.  . 

In  Gunnery,  amplitude  is  sometimes  iwed 
to  denote  the  horizontal  distance  to  which 
a  projectile  is  expelled  from  a  gun,  or  what 
is  more  frequently  termed  the  range  of  the 
gun. 

AmpaUa  (Lat).  In  Anatomy,  that  end  of 
each  of  the  three  semicircular  canals  of  the 
internal  organ  of  hearing  which  is  more  dilated 
than  the  other. 

Ampttlla.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  one  of 
the  sacred  vessels  used  at  the  altar,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  monarchs. 

Amulet  (Low-Latamuletum).  A  substance 
worn  about  the  person,  and  supposed  to  have 
the  effect  of  protecting  the  wearer  against  some 
real  or  ima^nary  evils.  Those  of  the  Persians 
and  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  small 
cylinders  ornamented  with  figures  and  hiero< 
glyphica.  The  Greeks  and  Komans  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  a  great  variety  of  gems 
and  small  figures  of  deities,  heroes,  or  animals, 
the  buUa,  and  various  other  articles.  Some  of 
these  were  hung  aroimd  the  necks  of  children, 
to  defend  them  from  the  evil  eye.  In  more 
modem  times,  scraps  of  paper  or  parchment 
inscribed  with  verses  of  tlie  Bible,  or  with 
magical  diaracters  and  jargon,  have  often  been 
used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  celebrated 
Arabian  talismanic  medals  are  called  by  the 
Arabs  Ain,  from  the  filrst  letter  of  the  inscrip- 
tion always  beginning  with  that  diaracter. 

AmyvdalssB  (Gr.  Afc^aXoK,  an  almond), 
A  division  of  Rosaceous  plants,  comprehending 
the  peach,  the  plum,  the  apricot,  and  ainular 
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objects.  The  Bpecies  have  all  a  fleshy  or  succu- 
lent fruit,  gum  in  their  bark,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  generally  obtainable  fix)m  their  leaves. 
They  occur  principally  in  cold  and  temperate 
latitudes. 

Amjrvdallo  Aoid.  An  organic  acid  derived 
from  amygdalin,  by  assimilation  of  water  and 
elimination  of  ammonia,  under  the  influence  of 
alkalis. 

AMoygdmUnem  A  erystalline  principle  con- 
tained in  the  bitter  almond,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  emvlsine  and  water,  yields  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  By  the  action  of  certain  bases  amyg- 
daUne  yields  ammonia,  and  amygdalic  acid. 
The  composition  of  amygdaline  is  C^^H^^O,,. 

AmyffOaloid.  In  Geology,  rocks  are  so 
called  which  have  contained  oval  hollows  now 
filled  up  with  some  oystiilline  mineral.  They 
are  all  of  the  class  of  igneous  rocks  and  of 
the  nature  of  lava.  The  bubbles  were  ori- 
ginally occupied  by  gsN  or  steam,  and  may 
have  been  round,  but  have  become  elongated 
by  the  flow  of  the  molten  rock  before  flnally 
cooling. 

AgaU%  chalcedony,  ealc-spar,  and  zeolites,  are 
all  found  in  the  cavities  of  amygdaloid,  and  the 
basis  may  be  basalt,  greenstone,  or  any  other 
kind  of  trap.  The  ordinary  varieties  are  met 
with  in  districts  where  there  is  evidence  of 
volcanic  action  at  some  distant  period,  but  where 
at  present,  and  within  the  historic  period,  there 
Lb  nothing  to  indicate  disturbance.        * 

Amyirdaliia  (Gr.  iniirfiaXoi).  Small  trees 
referred  by  some  botanists  to  the  Eosacea^  and 
by  some  to  a  group  separated  therefrom  and 
distinguished  as  the  Drupacra.  The  genus  in- 
cludes the  almond,  A.  communis^  of  which  there 
are  two  very  distinct  varieties,  the  bitter  and 
the  sweet;  and  the  peach,  A.  persica.  The 
sweet  almond  tree,  a  native  of  Barbaiy  and 
Morocco,  is  remarkable  in  early  spring  for  its 
beautiful  appearance  when  loaded  with  its  pale 
pink  flowers,  and  hence  it  is  largely  planted 
for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  peach,  of 
whicn  the  nectarine  is  a  mere  variety  with  a 
smooth  skin,  is  considered  by  DeCandolle  as  a 
native  of  China.  It  is  grown  so  extensively 
ill  America  that  the  produce  is  sometimes  used 
for  feeding  pigs. 

Amylm  or  Jkmylene.  This  term  applies 
in  Chemistry  to  the  hydrocarbon  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  so-called  Amylic  alcohol,  or  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  amyle.  Amyle  contains  10 
atoms  of  carbon  and  11  of  hydrogen,  and  is 
represented,  therefore,  by  the  symbol  C,^  H,,. 
The  volatile  oil  of  potato-spirit  (the  FousU  oil 
of  the  Germans)  includes  this  compound. 

Amylamlne.  A  light  colourless  inflam- 
mable liquid  derived  £rom  ammonia  by  re- 
placement of  one  of  its  three  atoms  of  hydrc^en 
by  the  radical  amyle. 

Amylio  Aleoliol.  Derived  from  the  fer- 
mentation of  starch;  hence  the  word  ami/lie. 
Under  the  name  of  potato-oil  or  fusel  oil,  it 
is  a  product  of  fermentation  in  distilleries, 
and  is  contained  in  crude  spirit.     It  has  a 
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powerful  suffocating  odour  and  nauseous  tavte. 
and  its  minimum  production  and  sabseqaent 
removal  are  anxious  objects  of  the  distiller. 

Jkaajtaremm    Urea  in  which  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  the  radical  amyle. 

Ainyrlda«esB.  Balsamic  ezosenous  shrabd 
or  trees,  found  almost  exduBively  in  the  tropics. 
They  have  been  called  Burserace^B.  Olibanam 
and  frankincense  are  produced  by  species  of 
Boswellia ;  Myrrh,  Balm  of  Mecca,  and  Bdelliam 
by  species  of  Joalgamodendron ;  American  Elemi, 
American  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  Balsam  of 
Acouchi  by  species  of  Idea;  Hesin  of  Cachibon 
and  resin  of  Carana  by  species  of  Bursera  ; 
and  part  of  the  Gum  Elemi  of  commerce  is  said 
to  be  the  produce  of  Amyris  hexandra.  Th^ 
genus  Amyris  (myrrha,  myrrh)  is  the  type  of 
Uie  order. 

JLmyriae*    A  resin  contained  in  the  white 
canary  wood  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Ana  or  AJL  (contracted   from   ana).    In 
Medical  prescriptions,  implies  *  of  each.* 

Aaatiaptlsta  (from  the  Greek  h^arri(oi, 
to  rehaptize).    In  Ecclesiastical  History,  pro- 
perly, all  sects  are  so  called  that  insist  upon 
the  repetition  of  baptism  upon  admission  into 
their  communion,  from   a  notion  of  the  in- 
validity of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  other 
denominations.     There  were    several  such  in 
the  early  period  of  the  church,  as  the  Cataphiy- 
gians  and  Novatians :  but  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sects  which  arose  in  the 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centiiries,  under  the  papal  dominion,  especially  is 
Gkrmany,  and  adopted,  in  their  fanaticism,  pre- 
posterous notions  of  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  admission  into  the  visible  church.    Their 
idea  of  primitive  society  consisted  in  the  re- 
jection of  all  the  customs  and  decencies  of  life; 
in  the  community  of  goods  and  of  women ;  in 
uncompromising  hostility  to  all  modes  of  arti- 
ficial life,  and  to  government  generaUy  as  the 
foundation  of  social  distinctions.     They  had  oi 
course  no  indulgence  for  the  ordinances  of  any 
church  but  their  own,  and  required  baptism  by 
themselves  as  the  emential  preliminary  for  ad- 
mission within  their  pale.    Early  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Beformation,  finding  their  numbers 
daily  increasing  under  the  licentiousness  of 
opinion  which  the  unrestricted  abuse  of  private 
judgment  produced  among  a  rude  and  unedu- 
cated people,  they  united  in  a  hostile  leapie 
against  all  existing  institutions,  and  declared 
open  war  against  the  governments  of  I/>ver 
Germany.    After  committing  the  greatest  atro- 
cities, and  causing  an  universal  panic  through- 
out Europe,  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a 
complete   defeat   in  Saxony,  in  which  t^^^^ 
leader,  Muncer,  perished.    The  remnant,  how- 
ever, escaping,  established  their  opinions  wiA 
more  or  less  moderation  of  tone  in  Holland  and 
elsewhere.    Some  of  the  party  seized  soon  ftfter 
upon  the  town  of  Munster,  overthrew  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  established  society  upon  their  own 
principles ;  but  eventually  were  put  down  with 
great  slaughter.     (See  as  to  the  Munster  Ana- 
baptists, Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  sect 
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n.  ptii  xl.  c.  3,  where  leference  is  made  to  the 
l^est  works  on  the  subject)     [Baptists.] 

iliMtbafc      A  genus  of  Acanthopterygious 

Ei^hw,  in  vhidi  the  surface  of  the  pharynx  is 

broken  into  numerous  little  branched  appendages 

xod  cells  capable  of  retaining  water  and  of 

gradaalljr  dropping  it  into  the  branchial  cavity 

A)  xs  to  moisten  the  gills;  whereby  these  fishes 

iare  the  enrious  faculty  of  Toluntanly  quitting 

roe  water,  creeping  about  on  land,  and  even,  it 

is  said,  of  climbing  trees.    The  only  known 

sp»^e8  {Anabas  testudineus)  is  the  Perca  scan- 

d*}ii,  or  climbing  perch,  of  the  older  naturalists. 

[AjcpmoA.] 

Anabarts  (Gr.  a  aoing  up).  The  title  of 
Xenophon's  celebrated  description  of  the  expe- 
<iiii...n  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother, 
M(l  of  the  retreat  of  the  *  Ten  thousand'  Greeks. 
AiuOiteps  (Gr.  &MitfA^vw,  /  look  up),  A 
n&me  applied  to  a  genus  of  Malacopterygian 
viviparous  fishes,  characterised  by  a  remarkable 
[Ti  'ji-rtion  of  the  eyes  from  the  sides  of  the  head, 
•iD<l  a  still  more  singular  structure  of  the  cornea 
and  irisy  from  which  there  result  two  pupils,  and 
tht"  eyes  appear  to  be  double  on  each  side, 
&ltboagh  they  haye  but  one  crystalline  lens, 
one  vitreoua  humour,  and  one  retina. 

AwaimntWnt  (Gr.  i$^  up^  &icay0a,  spine). 
Ad  order  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  an  ossified 
<'nil4>»ke]eton,  the  exoskeleton  in  some  as  cycloid, 
in  others  as  ctenoid  scales :  fins  supported  by 
fleiible  or  jointed  rays ;  ventrals  beneath  the 
{•■ctorals,  or  none ;  swim-bladder  without  air- 
duct  Many  of  the  existing  edible  fishes  belong 
to  \h\»  order.  It  is  diyided  into  two  suborders, 
Uie  Apodfs  and  the  Thoracici.  To  the  latter 
th(^  families  Gadida  (the  cods)  and  Pleuronec- 
tid^  (the  fiatfishes)  belong. 

AimcTdlmceag*  A  natural  order  of  Exo- 
gt'iLs  founded  upon  the  Anacardium  oocidentale, 
or  Ciighew  nut.  It  consists  of  tropical  trees,  often 
aV'Ouiiding  in  a  fluid  resin  of  extreme  acridity, 
y^  forming  a  Taluable  Tarnish  in  some  cases. 
Markingr  nota,  the  fimit  of  Semecarpus  anacar- 
dintn,  black  Burmese  ramish  obtained  from 
Mflanorrkcta  writatusima,  mastieh,  Scio  tur^ 
p>fntine,  pistacia  nuts»  and  sumaoh,  are  all  pro- 
(ioeed  by  various  species  of  this  aider. 

Aaanrdie  Add.  An  acrid  &tty  sub- 
stance, found  in  the  fruit  of  the  Anacardium 
'^cifUniaU,  or  cashew  nut 

Aimciwmtom  (Gr.  kvaxpotnfffiAs).  An 
inTersion  or  disturbance  in  the  order  of  time : 
^"i  where,  in  Shakspeare*s  Kin^  John,  cannon 
arv-  introduced,  which  were  not  employed  until 
loo  yesis  later. 

Aaaoteflttes  (Gr.  h^KXaaros,  reflected), 
TnAt  port  of  Optics  in  which  the  refraction  of 
likfiit  is  eonsidezed,  and  which  is  commonly 
<^n<d  Dioptrics.  The  term  anadastics  was 
^i^  by  De  Maiisn,  who  investigated  the 
s[{iQreDt  form  of  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  when 
l<H'k«d  at  through  a  body  of  water. 

AjUMotatlian  (Gr.  ianMoXoiAow^not  foUow- 
^^9).  A  Grammatical  term,  denoting  the  want 
''t  >€qaenee  in  a  sentence,  one  of  whose  members 
WlongB  to  a  different  grammatical  construction 
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from  the  remainder.  This  figure  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  Greek  than  in  any  other 
language. 

AMBMOlYVfi^Lm  An  Indian  plant,  the  juice 
of  which  is  used  as  a  preservative  against  the 
poisonous  efifects  of  the  bite  of  the  cobra. 

Anmcreontlc.  In  Poetry,  a  species  of 
ode  devoted  chiefly  to  the  praises  of  love  and 
"^^e: — 

Quid  nld  cum  multo  Tcncrcm  confundere  vino, 
PrsDoepit  Ijrrid  Teia  musa  senis  ? 

The  name  is  derived  from  Anacreon  of  Tecs, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  The 
genuineness  of  the  Odes  which  pass  imder  his 
name  is  little  believed,  but  some  of  them  are, 
at  all  events,  veiy  ancient ;  and  they  have  bt^en 
universally  admired  for  their  sprightliness.  The 
poems  of  Anacreon  have  been  rendered  familiar 
to  the  English  reader  by  the  translations  of 
Cowley  and  Moore.  The  best  editions  of  the 
original  are  those  of  Fischer  and  Brunck. 

Anaoyolns  (Gr.  hatoKwcKim,  to  tarn  r^und 
again),  A  genus  of  CompoaiteBy  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  chamomile.  A,  Pt/rethrum 
is  the  pellitoiy  of  Spain,  and  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  pungent  roots,  which  are  used 
in  medicine. 

Anadyomene  (Gr.  &¥ttBvofi4ini).  An  epi- 
thet applied  to  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  in  re- 
ference to  the  myth  that  she  rose  from  the  sea. 
(Hesio4,  Theoff,  191.) 

ABaestheala  (Gr.  hanu^Bncia,  from  &,  not, 
and  tdoBriiritf  sensation).  In  Medicine,  diminu- 
tion or  loss  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

AnsBaUiatlcs  (Gr.  a,  without,  and  ailffB^^' 
vofML,  I  feel).  Substances  which  produce  in- 
sensibility, apparently  by  suspending  certain 
of  the  fHinctions  of  the  nervous  system :  among 
these,  the  vapour  of  ether  and  of  chloroform 
are  the  most  manageable,  and  have  lately  at- 
tracted much  notice  in  reference  to  the  per- 
formance of  sui^cal  operations  under  their 
influence.     [Ether;  Chlobofobm.] 

AnaylypliiOa  Embossed  work,  in  opposition 
to  diaglyphic,  or  sunk  work :  the  small  cameos 
are  good  illustrations  of  the  anaglyphic  process 
of  effecting  a  work  of  art. 

Anafflyptay.  Sculpture  executed  in  high 
relief;  this  word  is  synonymous  with  alto-relievo 
when  applied  in  works  upon  Architecture. 

Anatrlyptorrapli  (Gr.  kif6rf\vKTOs,wrou^hi 
in  low  relief,  and  yp6i^,  to  engrave).  An 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Bate,  by  which  a 
correct  engraving  of  any  embossed  object,  such 
as  a  medal  or  cameo,  can  be  executed.  A  point 
is  passed  over  the  medal  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
communicating  a  motion  to  a  diamond  point 
As  the  point  passing  over  the  medal  is  raised 
or  depressed,  the  diamond  point  takes  a  cor> 
responding  curve,  so  that  the  lines  ruled  on  the 
plate  form  certain  curves,  the  effect  of  which 
IS  to  give  a  correct  drawing  of  the  medal, 
(Smee,  Electro-Metallurgy.) 

Anaffnoatea  (Gr.).  A  domestic  servant 
employed  by  wealthy  Komans  to  read  to  them 
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at  their  meals  and  on  other  occasion*.  The 
ancient  monks  and  clergy  preserved  the  same 
custom,  and  name. 

AnagTam  (Gr.  iLvaypdfifiti,  a  transposition 
of  letfers).  The  most  proper,  and  most  difficult, 
species  of  anagram  is  that  which  is  formed  by 
the  reading  of  the  letters  of  a  word  or  words 
backwards :  as  '  evil,'  *  live.' 

Live.  vUe,  and  evil,  have  the  self -same  letters ; 
He  lives  but  vile,  whom  evil  holds  in  fcttcn. 

A  less  perfect  anagram  is  that  which  is  made 
by  transposition  of  letters  ad  lihitum :  and  an 
anagram  in  which  the  transposition  is  helped 
out  by  the  admission  of  letters  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal word,  or  the  rejection  of  some  of  those 
which  it  contains,  is  termed  impure.  The 
manufacture  of  anagrams,  particularly  out  of 
proper  names,  formed  a  favourite  exercise  of 
ingenuity  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries; 
when  a  common  mode  of  flatteiy  was  by  in- 
yenting  some  complimentary  transposition  of 
the  letters  of  the  name  of  the  person  addressed. 
But  none  of  the  anagrams  of  that-period  exceed, 
in  felicity,  Dr.  Bumey's  on  Lord  Nelson: 
*  Horatio  Nelson,'  *  Honor  est  a  Nilo.' 

Anal.  In  Ichthyology,  the  fin  which  is 
placed  between  the  vent  and  tail,  and  expands 
perj)endicularly. 

Anal  (MaBils*  In  Oomparatire  Anatomy, 
organs  for  secreting  substancea,  sometimes  at- 
tractive, but  generally  repulsive  in  their  pro- 
perties, and  applied  to  purposes  of  defence ; 
they  present  every  grade  of  the  glandular 
structure,  from  the  simple  cascum,  or  tube,  to 
the  conglomerate  mass;  developed  from,  and 
consequently  always  opening  into,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  intestine,  near  the  anus.  In 
inijects,  the  sweet  fluid  e.ject4?d  by  the  aphides, 
and  of  which  the  ants  are  fond,  is,  at  least  in 
some  species,  the  product  of  secerning  tubules 
opening  near  the  anus.  Odorous  substances 
—  sometimes  fragrant,  sometimes  fetid  — 
are  in  different  species  of  insects  respectirely 
emitted  from  the  same  part ;  and  the  singular 
dofensive  acrid  vapours  dischsirged  explosively 
by  the  insects  called  'bombardiers'  are  the 
products  of  anal  glands.  In  the  moUnsks,  the 
most  remarkable  example  of  the  anal  glands  is 
presented  by  the  higher  organised  cephalopods, 
where  they  are  represented  generally  by  a 
single,  sometimes  by  a  bilobed  or  trilobed,  cyst, 
with  part  of  its  parietes  spongy  and  glandular, 
and  which  secretes  the  inky  fluid  which  these 
animals  eject  to  blacken  the  water  around  them 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment  in  time  of  danger. 
Among  fishes,  an  anal  bag  opens  by  a  single 
narrow  duct,  as  in  cephalopods,  into  the  termi- 
nation of  the  rectum,  in  rays  and  sharks ;  but 
it  no  longer  exercises  the  fimction  of  a  secemer 
of  colouring  matter.  In  reptiles,  the  anal  bags 
are  either  single,  double,  or  triple ;  and  in  many 
species,  as  in  frogs  and  tortoises,  are  developed 
to  a  great  size,  and  serve  for  aquatic  respiration. 
In  crocodiles  they  are  two  in  number,  and  emit 
into  the  cloaca  a  mnco-caseous  secretion,  with- 
out any  stronger  odour.    In  birds  the  anal  fol- 
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licles  have  a  similar  ftmction,  but  they  are 
aggregated  into  a  single  cavity,  wliidi  is  called 
the  *  bursa  Fabricii.*  In  quadirnpeda,  the  anal 
follicles  are  generally  collected  into  two  sacciform 
groups,  each  having  an  opening  near  the  verge 
of  the  anus.  The  insupportably  disgusting 
odour  of  the  secretion  of  these  glands  has  ren- 
dered some  of  the  viverrine  qoadrnpeds,  as  the 
skunk,  &c.,  proverbial;  in  outers,  the  odour  is 
not  stronger  than  serves  to  attract  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  q>eciefl  to  one  anoth^,  and 
this  is  the  common  function  of  the  anal  glands 
in  this  class  of  animals. 

Anal  Valwes.  A  mechanical  BAmetnre  for 
defending  the  terminal  orifice  of  the  intestines 
in  some  of  the  Cephalopoda,  which  swim  for- 
wards, from  the  retrograde  entrance  of  foreign 
or  noxious  substances.  This  mechanism  is 
required  from  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
anal  opening,  which  is  turned  forwards  towaids 
the  base  of  the  funnel  or  respiratory  channel 

Aaaletme  (Gr.  ftvaXms,  weak^  in  reference  to 
its  weak  electric  power  when  heated  or  rubbed). 
A  hydrated  silicate  of  soda  and  alxunina.  ge- 
nerally occurring  in  icositetrahedral  or  twenty- 
four-sided  crystals,  which  are  either  colonrless 
and  transparent^  or  white,  grey,  red,  and 
opaque.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  cavities  of 
amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  is  common  in  the 
trap  rocks  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  most 
perfectly  pellucid  crystals  are  met  with  in  the 
dolerite  of  the  Cyclopean  Isles  near  Catania  in 
Sicily,  and  in  the  Tyrol. 

Analaeta  (Gr.  things  sclrcted).  In  Liti'ni- 
ture  a  collection  of  short  pieces,  extracts,  &Cm 
is  termed  '  Analecta'  (plural). 

Analemma  (Gr.).  In  Geometry,  the  pro- 
jection of  a  sphere  upon  the  plane  of  a  meridian, 
the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  placed  at  an  in- 
finitely distant  point  of  the  radius  perpendicular 
to  that  plane.  In  this  projection,  which  is  also 
called  orthographic^  all  small  circles  whose 
planes  are  parallel  to  that  of  projection  are 
represented  by  concentric  circles  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  the  originals,  all  circles  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  that  of  projection  are  seen 
as  chords  or  diameters  of  the  meridian  circle, 
and.  lastly,  all  other  circles  of  the  sphere  are 
projected  into  ellipses.  [Pbojsotion  gw  thj 
Sfhsbs.] 

The  word  analemma  also  denotes  an  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  some  of  the  common 
astronomical  problems  may  be  solved,  thoncrh 
not  very  exactly.  It  consists,  essentially,  oi  a 
plane  of  brass  or  wood,  on  which  the  projection 
IS  made,  and  is  provided  with  a  moveable 
horizon. 

Ptolemy  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  analemma, 
of  which  there  is  a  Latin  translation  from  an 
Arabic  version,  with  a  commentary  by  Com- 
mandine.  Since  the  invention  of  trigonometiy, 
however,  contrivandes  of  this  kind  have  beeome 
almost  useless. 

AaalepsT'  (Gr.  Jb«Ac(^iai<w,  /  reeowr).  ^ 
species  of  epileptic  attack  of  sudden  and  fr«* 
quent  recuirence;  but  not  considered  daogeroos* 

Analogue  (Gr.  ^krdXoyot,  aaeordmg  to  mis 
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or  proportion),  A  body  that  resembles  another. 
A  fossil  shell  of  the  same  species  as  a  recent 
one  is  its  analogue.  Id  ComparatiTe  Anatomy, 
an  oTguk  which  reaemblea  another  in  its  func- 
tiooal  relational,  as  the  wing  of  a  bird,  is 
aoikigoas  to  the  wing  of  the  flying  lizard 
{Draco  volans)  and  to  the  wing  of  an  insect, 
tho!^h  it  be  not  in  its  stractural  relations  the 
cv/rrcbponding  organ  of  the  body. 

/inalegy  (Or.  iamXryia,  the  proportion  of 
ruika).  In  ordinaiy  language,  denotes  a  rela- 
tion or  similarity  between  different  things  in 
cf  naio  re^>eGt8.  The  oondusions  to  which  we 
are  led  eonceming  one  thing,  by  reasoning 
from  our  experience  oonoeming  another  similar 
thing,  form  what  is  termed  analogical  knowledge. 
The  word  analogy  is  generally  employed  to  de- 
^i;:mite  an  imperfect  degree  of  similarity.  Thus, 
a  physician,  argning  from  the  effects  which  he 
hill]  »«^jk  produced  by  a  drug  on  one  man,  to  its 
pnjUble  effects  on  another  man,  would  be  said  i 
to  re^ison  from  experience :  but  reasoning  from  ' 
the  effects  produced  on  an  inferior  animal,  to  | 
the  probable  efiects  on  man,  would  be,  more 
pr'perly,  reasoning  by  analogy.  Thus  also 
Bi^hop  Butler,  in  his  celebratea  treatise  on  the 
AtioUjgy  of  Ridiuion  Natural  and  Revealed^  has 
a.*>zii^  after  Origen,  that  the  same  sort  of 
iliniculties^  which  are  found  in  the  constitution 
of  nature,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  spiritual 
▼Olid,  and  that  the  existence  of  this  analogy  is 
a  proof  that  Revealed  Religion  proceeds  from 
GirI,  the  Creator  of  tlie  material  universe. 

In  Rhetoric,   the  word  analogy  is  employed 

in  a  somewhat  stricter  sense ;  it  designates,  not 

tht>  specific  resemblance  between  two  objects, 

I'Ut  a  resemblance   between   the  relations  in 

vliicb  they  stand  to  other  objects.    Thus,  to 

t-  rm  youth  *  the  dawn  of  life '  is  said  to  be  a 

mKsiphorby  analogy;  not  because  of  any  actual 

rp^mblanoe  between  youth  and  morning,  but 

Wcau£e  the  one  is  to  life  what  the  other  is  to 

thr  day.    Thus  also  a  hat  is  amdogous  to  a  tur- 

W  and  both  are  analogous  to  a  bonnet,  having  a 

)>iiiiilir  relation  to  the  head  of  the  wearer.     In 

this  sense,  a  porpoise  is  analogous  not  only  to  a 

t\  but  to  every  other  animafwhich  habitually 

ic/ves  and  seeks  its  food  in  the  water.    But  it 

often  happens  that  a  similarity  of  relationship 

to  &  medium  of  locomotion,  a  kind  of  food, 

&<%  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  amount  of 

<^>^poreal  and   organic  resemblance ;  and  this 

c>)D^titutes  a  kind  of  analogy,  though  by  no 

mtrans  in  the  strictly  logical  application  of  the 

vord. 

In  Grammar,  analogy  means  a  conformity  in 
the  principles  of  organisation  of  different  words 
or  collections  of  words. 

In  Geometry,  analogy  signifies  the  same 
thing  as  pro^rtion,  or  the  eqiulity  or  similitude 
of  ratios.    [Propobtion  ;  Ratio.] 

In  Zoolo^  the  term  analogy  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  relation  which  animals  bear  to 
OM  another  in  the  similarity  of  a  smaller 
propcqiion  of  their  organisation  ;  thus  the  As- 
c4ikphuM  iuUicus,  in  the  length  and  knobbed 
fitieouties  of  its  antennie,  the  coloimng  of 
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its  wingS)  and  its  general  aspect,  exhibits  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  butterfly ;  but  in  all 
the  essential  parts  of  its  organisation  it  ad- 
heres to  the  neuropterous  type  of  structure : 
its  relation  to  the  Lepidoptera  is  therefore 
said  to  be  one  of  analogy,  while  it  is  connected 
to  the  ant-lions  by  the  order  of  affinity.  As  it 
has  been  found  in  some  instances  that  two 
series  of  animals,  arranged  according  to  the 
greater  amount  of  resemblances,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  afiinity,  are  connected  to  one  another 
by  analogical  resemblances  at  given  points  of 
the  series,  the  relation  of  analogy  has  been 
regarded  as  differing  from  that  of  aflSnity  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  If  a  zoologist,  for 
example,  were  led,  by  a  too  superficial  glance 
at  the  external  resemblances  of  two  animals, 
to  place  them  in  the  same  series  contiguous  to 
one  another,  and  it  were  discovered  that  the 
resemblance  was  but  skin-deep,  or  limited  to  a 
temponuy  state  of  being,  as  a  stage  of  meta- 
morphosis, but  contradicted  by  a  dissimilarity 
of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  internal  or- 
ganisation, then  it  would  be  said  that  he  had 
mistaken  a  relation  of  analogy  for  one  of  afll- 
nity ;  a  phrase  which  the  reader,  however,  will 
readily  perceive  merely  expresses  the  fact  that 
a  false  judgment  had  been  formed,  from  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  whole  of  the  points 
of  comparison  necessary  for  determining  the 
mutual  relation  of  animals  to  each  other. 

JkjaaMjnim  (Gr.  iLvdXwris^  from  draA^,  1 
resolve).  A  Greek  word,  which  signifies  the 
resolution  of  a  thing  into  its  component  parts. 
In  Logic,  analysis  is  used  in  opposition  to 
synthesis,  as  a  method  of  arriving  at  adequate 
definitions.  In  the  synthetical  method,  we 
begin  by  assuming  some  quality  which  the 
subject  is  known  to  possess.  Finding  this 
to  be  common  to  other  subjects  than  the 
one  we  wish  to  define,  we  add  some  further 
property,  and  so  on,  until  we  have  adequately 
distinguished  it  from  all  other  things.  Thus 
man  is  an  animal,  man  is  a  hot-blooded  ani- 
mal, man  is  a  hot-blooded  viviparous  animal, 
&c.  &c.,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  syn- 
thetical process.  In  analysis  we  should  reverse 
the  method :  assuming  the  most  distinguinhing 
characteristic,  and  descending,  through  succes- 
sive gradations,  to  that  which  is  least  so.  Cor- 
respondently  with  this  distinction,  an  analytical 
proposition  is  one  in  which  the  subject  is  implied 
m  tne  predicate :  e.  g. '  matter  is  extended.'  A 
synthetical  proposition,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
in  which  the  terms  have  no  necessary  connec- 
tion :  e.  g.  *  John  is  tall ; '  *  the  world  is  round,' 
As  applied  to  mental  phenomena,  analvsis  is  the 
referring  them  to  the  acts  or  faculties  of  the 
mind  which  they  necessarily  imply,  either  aa 
contemporaneously  contributing  to  their  pro- 
duction, or  as  rendering  their  production  possible 
by  their  past  operation.  \Infra,  Akaltsis,  in 
Geometry.] 

The  distinction  firequently  made  between 
analytic  and  synthetic  reasoning  rests  on  a 
somewhat  vague  use  of  language.  Strictly 
speaking,  all  reasoning  can  be  but  of  one  kind. 
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A  process  of  ratiocination  admits,  however,  of 
being  reTersed :  i.e.,  we  may  make  certain  as- 
sumptions, and  from  them  form  certain  legiti- 
mate deductions ;  and  we  may  then  proceed  to 
take  the  truths  thus  deduced  for  granted,  and 
by  a  counter-process  arrive,  as  inferences,  at ' 
what^  in  the  former  case,  were  the  grounds . 
from  which  we  started.      Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  distinction  lies  not  in  the  reasoning,  ] 
but  in   the  subject-matter  concerning  which 
we  reason.  | 

Analysis.  In  Ohemistiy,  this  term  is  applied 
to  the  resolution  of  compound  bodies  into  their 
elements.  It  is  either  qualitative  or  quantitative. .  \ 
Qualitative  analysis  consists  in  the  determination 
of  the  component  parts  merely  as  respects  their 
nature,  and  without  reference  to  their  relative  \ 
proportions :  it  is  an  imperfect,  and  often  a  veiy 
easy  operation,  as  compared  with  quantitative 
analysis,  by  which  we  determine  not  merely  the 
components  of  a  compound,  but  their  relative 
proportions :  to  effect  this,  much  scientific  skill 
and  practical  dexterity  are  required,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  identification  of  new  substances. 
The  theory  of  definite  proportionals,  or  the 
Atomic  Theory,  as  it  is  usually  called,  has  ma- 
terially facilitated  many  analytical  processes, 
and  is  especially  valuable  as  fiirnishing  an  un- 
erring t«st  or  criterion  of  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  reeults. 

In  reference  to  ehemieal  analysis  generally, 
but  more  especially  as  regards  oi^ganic  products, 
we  often  employ  the  terms  proximate  and  ulti- 
mate analysis ;  the  former  referring  to  the  im- 
mediate combinations  which  form  the  subject 
of  experiment ;  the  latter,  to  their  final  resolu- 
tion into  elementary  principles.  Thus,  in 
repfard  to  sulphate  of  lime,  it  is  resolved  by 
proximate  amdysis  into  sulphuric  acid  and  lime, 
and  the5ie  are  called  its  proximate  elements: 
but  sulphuric  acid  is  itself  a  compound  of 
oxyp:en  and  sulphur ;  and  lime,  of  oxygen  and 
calcium  ;  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  calcium,  there- 
fore, are  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
f<ulphute  of  lime  ;  and  there  are  many  theore- 
tical points  in  chemistry  dependent  upon  the 
I'iewR  which  are  taken  of  the  various  groupings 
o(  these  ultimate  principles.  Wheat  flour  is  a 
compound  of  starch  and  gluten ;  starch  is  com- 
))ouu(1h1  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  and 
gluten,  of  the  same  elements  with  the  addition 
of  nitrogen  ;  so  that  the  ultimate  components 
of  wheat  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen. 

Akalysts.  In  Geometry,  a  method  of  con- 
ducting geometrical  inquiries,  invented  by  the 
pliilofiophers  of  the  school  of  Plato,  or,  according 
to  Theon  of  Alexandria,  by  Plato  himself,  and 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  con- 
trivances in  the  Mathematics. 

'  Analysis,'  says  Pappus,'  maybe  distinguished 
into  two  kinds :  in  the  first,  which  may  be 
called  contemplative  analysis,  we  propose  to 
discover  the  truth  or  ftilsenood  of  an  affirmed 
proposition ;  the  other  belongs  to  the  solution 
of  problems,  or  the  investigation  of  unknown 
tfUths.    In  the  first  we  assume  the  subject  of  i 
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the  proposition  advanced  to  be  tme,  and  procefd 
through  the  consequences  of  the  hypothesis  till 
we  arrive  at  something  known.  If  this  resnlf 
is  true,  the  proposition  is  true  also,  and  tho 
direct  demonstration  is  obtained  by  stating  in 
an  inverse  order  the  different  parts  of  th(> 
analysis.  If  the  ultimate  oonBe(|uence  at  which 
we  arrive  is  false,  the  proposition  was  also 
false.  In  the  case  of  a  problem,  we  first  suppose 
it  to  be  resolved,  and  deduce  the  oonseqaenoes 
resulting  from  that  solution  till  we  arrive  at 
something  known.  If  the  last  ooiisequ<»nM 
involves  only  something  which  can  be  executed, 
or  is  comprised  among  what  geometers  called 
data^  the  proposed  problem  can  be  solved ;  and 
the  demonstration,  or  rather  in  this  case  the 
construction,  is  obtained,  as  in  the  former  case, 
by  taking  the  different  parts  of  the  analysis  in 
an  inverse  order.  If  the  last  result  is  impossible, 
the  thing  demanded  is  also  impoesiblew' 

The  names  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
geometrical  analysis  have  been  preserved  by 
Pappus  in  the  proface  before  referred  to :  they 
are,  Euclid,  in  his  Data  and  Pori*mata] 
ApoUonitts,  in  his  treatise  De  Seetione  Ba- 
tioniSf  and  in  his  Conic  Sections ;  Aristseus,  De 
LociM  Solidis;  and  Eratosthenes,  De  Mfdiig 
Proportionaliima :  but  of  these  only  the  Data 
of  Euclid,  and  some  fragments  of  Apolloniufi, 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  The  subject 
has,  however,  been  fully  investigated  by  modern 
authors,  and  a  complete  system  of  the  ancient 
geometrical  analysis  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Dr.  Simson  of  Glasgow.  [See  also  Leslie  s 
GeoTnetrical  AneUysis.'] 

Accordingly  analysis  is  directly  opposed  to 
synthesis,  which  advances  step  by  step  through 
Imown  propositions,  from  the  data  to  the 
qusesita  in  the  case  of  a  problem,  or  from  the 
hypothesis  to  the  predicate  in  the  case  of  a 
theorem.  Analysis  is  the  chief,  though  not  the 
sole  instrument  of  discovery,  whilst  synthesis 
adapts  itself  naturally  to  instruction.  Euclid's 
direct  demonstrations,  for  example,  are  all 
synthetical ;  his  indirect  ones,  however,  retiiin 
the  analytiad  character.  The  methods  of  eon- 
ducting  analysis  and  synthesis  are  the  same  in 
kind,  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  the  hands 
of  the  investigator  at  least,  the  several  steps  of 
the  former  are  experiments  suggested  by  ex- 
perience, for  which  no  rule  can  be  assigned, 
whereas  in  the  latter  these  steps  are  suggesf***^ 
by  previous  knowledge  gain^,  in  fact,  ve»7 
frequently  from  a  preliminaxy  analysis. 

The  ancient  geometers  conducted  their 
analysis  by  means  of  ordinary  language  solely ; 
their  successors,  on  the  other  hand,  very  fre- 
quently availed  themselves  thereby  of  the  pow- 
erful resources  of  algebra.  As  a  conseqnen*^*^ 
of  this  habit  the  word  analysis,  until  a^  v^'TT 
recent  reaction  set  in,  lost  entirely  its  origin*"' 
meaning  as  a  method  of  reasoning  oppos^  ^^ 
synthesis,  and  by  a  strange  perversion  of  terms 
became  synonymous  with  algebra  and  the 
calculus  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  instrumenrs 
employed  in  investigation.  The  fact  that  al- 
gebra may  be,  and  often  ia,  employed  synthe- 
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hVallr  as  well  as  uudytieallj  appears  to  have 
liten  overlooked. 

MnaMywiM  of  Xlcltt  or  Bpectnun  JkMtm^ 
Ijala.  [Sfbctbux  AnaiiTsis.] 

Aaalytfoal  Qeomatry.  See  Coordinate 
G<.,utfy,  bj  which  name  this  application  of 
aLvbn  to  geometry  is   more   appropriately 

Anamirtm*  A  genns  of  Menispermaeea^ 
fMm^  the  finiittf  known  as  Coectdua  indieua, 
r:  iiiorr^  from  India,  and  said  to  be  extensiyely 
Q^.4  in  the  adulteration  of  beer,  the  intozica- 
:  in>.'  power  of  vfaich  is  increased  by  means  of  an 
3cri>i  irritant  poison  which  they  contain.  The 
jhint  from  which  these  fruits  are  obtained, 
A.  c-xx'itius,  is  a  climbine  shrub,  and  is  found  in 
%ir  Indian  Islands,  Malabar,  and  Ceylon.  The 
fruits  are  occasionally  used  externally  to  de- 
stroy Termin. 

AnamlTtie  Aeld.  The  acid  of  a  neutral  &t 
^3Qtained  in  Cocculus  indieus  or  the  seeds  of  the 
An-2,uirta.    It  is  probably  stearic  acid. 

Anamtrttn,  The  neutral  fat  of  Anamirta  or 
OkcvIus  indtcuB  seeds.  It  is  probably  stearine. 
AiMiinngpliogto  (Gr.).  In  Natural  History, 
^i]  re9:«es  the  change  of  form  which  may  be 
^rici^  throughout  the  species  or  higher  members 
cf  u  natural  g^up  of  animals  or  plants,  either 
is  the  actual  series,  or,  as  ihey  haye  succeeded 
nich  other  in  the  course  of  time  on  this  planet ; 
wiiieh  change  is  usually  ascensive,  or  indicative 
of  a  progression  towards  a  higher  series  of 
^]'ede&  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
sQcc^fdin^  or  supplanting  species  may  be 
xotually  the  species  supplanted,  but  changed, 
i.  e.  othcfwise  and  commonly  more  highly 
•irveloped,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof;  and 
<ht  term  *  anamorphosis '  must  be  understood 
s^  expressiTe  of  an  ideal  change,  in  contra- 
(l:>tini:tion  to  the  real  or  bodily  change,  called 
'QtK&moiphoeis,'  obserred  in  the  deyelopement 
o:  ^he  in^TiduaL 

Akajcosfhosis.  In  Botany,  when  any  part 
a^^ames  an  appearance  unusual  with  it.  The 
Ml  vx  of  the  rose  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
ti^tt,  the  stipule  of  a  Proaopis  become  spiny, 
tH'i  the  stem  of  a  cactus  when  succulent  and 
l^)>^-like,  are  cases  of  anamorphosis. 

AxAxoRPHosES.  A  term  employed  in  Per- 
*•{< vtive,  to  denote  a  drawing  executed  in  such 
A  TQjiDDer  that,  when  viewed  in  the  common 
var,  it  presents  a  confused  or  distorted  image 
of  the  thing  represented,  or  an  image  of  some- 
^Hing  entirely  different;  but  when  viewed  from 
a  j^Acticular  point,  or  as  reflected  by  a  curved 
p'irrrir,  or  through  a  polyhedron,  it  recovers  its 
[  rr.'jjorCions,  and  presents  a  distinct  represen- 
liitiun  of  the  objecL 

Anaiw,  or  Anaiia— a  (Braxilian,  ana- 
^'ifl  The  plant  that  produces  the  pine- 
apple, Ananassa  Motiva  or  Ananas  sativua.  It 
ii*  of  South  American  origin,  but  has  been 
^^dnally  dispersed  through  similar  climates 
till  it  has  become  apparently  wild  in  parts  of 
Afiricsi  and  Asia,  especially  the  Malayan  Archi- 
F'^la^o.  where  it  arrives  at  a  greater  degree 
cf  exeelience  than  in  its  native  woods. 
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(Or,  tufopSpoSf  from  ^  priv.,  acd 
h^p  (genitive  Mp6s\  a  male  or  stamen). 
When  flowers  are  destitute  of  stamens,  such 
flowers  are  more  usually  called  female  flowers. 

AnapSBSt  (Gr.  Maraurros).  A  foot  in  Greek 
and  Latin  metre,  consisting  of  two  short 
syllables  followed  by  a  long  syllable. 

ABapbora  (Gr.).  In  Rhetoric,  a  repeti- 
tion of  words  or  phrases  at  the  commencement 
of  sentences  or  verses.  Thus  in  Cicero,  Verr, 
iv.  c.  10,  VerreB  calumniatorea  apponebatf 
Verres  adeesejubebatf  Verrea  cognoscebatt  Verres 
judicahat, 

AitB,pcip'hymim(QT.  Mi,  backward ;  drSif^wris 
an  offshoot).  That  process  of  a  vertebra  which» 
arising  in  the  dorsal  region  from  above  the 
diapophysis  or  transverse  process,  recedes  to  the 
side  of  the  centrum,  as  the  vertebrsB  approach 
the  sacrum,  and  projects  more  or  less  backwards. 
It  usually  supports  and  strengthens  the  joint 
of  the  anterior  zygapophysis  of  the  succeeding 
vertebra.  It  is  well  developed  in  the  hare  and 
most  Bodents. 

Jk&aiTliloluuk  A  name  conceived  by 
Gesner,  and  applied  by  Idnnseus  to  a  genus  of 
spiny-finned  osseous  fishes,  characterised  by 
having  their  mandibular,  palatine,  and  vomerine 
bones  armed  with  large  osseous  tubercles,bearing 
on  their  summits  small  enamelled  teeth.  An- 
teriorly the  jaws  support  longer  and  more 
conical  teeth.  By  means  of  this  powerful  dental 
apparatus  the  species  of  this  genus  which 
inhabits  the  northern  seas,  called  the  '  wolf-fish,* 
is  enabled  to  break  and  bruise  the  testaceous 
defensive  coverings  of  shellfish,  the  soft  parts  of 
which  form  its  ordinary  food. 

Anas  (Lat  a  duck).  The  name  of  a  Ian- 
naean  genus  of  Anserine  birds,  characterised 
by  a  large,  broad,  obtuse  bill,  frimished  at  the 
maigin  with  numerous  thin,  transverse,  pro- 
jecting plates,  and  an  obtuse  papillose  or  cihate 
tongue.  The  subdivisions  of  this  extensive 
group  of  web-footed  birds,  which  were  indica- 
ted by  Linnaeus,  have  since  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  genera  [ANATZDis],  and  the  term 
Anas  is  now  restricted  to  the  species  which 
present  a  flattened  bill,  the  base  of  which  is 
always  of  greater  breadth  than  depth,  as  wide 
(or  wider)  at  the  extremity  as  at  the  beginning; 
with  nostrils  placed  nearer  the  upper  margin 
and  base  of  the  bill.  The  legs  are  shorter  and 
placed  farther  back  than  in  the  geese  (Anser) ; 
they  have  a  shorter  neck,  and  the  windpipe  is 
dilated  at  its  lower  end  into  two  osseous  cap- 
sules, of  which  the  left  is  usually  the  larger. 
The  ducks,  thus  characterised,  are  subdivided 
into  those  which  have  the  hind  toe  provided 
with  a  membrane,  and  those  in  which  it  is 
naked.  Both  divisions  are  again  broken  up 
into  numerous  minor  groups,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  generic  terms. 

Anasarca  (Gr.  &m(,  through,  and  adp^ 
flesh).  A  difihsion  of  water  tmough  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  the  limbs,  as  in  dropsy. 

Aiiastattca  (Gr.  du^^unaffis,  resurrection). 
A  cruciferous  herb  called  the  Ilose  of  Jericho, 
and  by  botanists  A.  Huroohuntina.    It  occurs 
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in  the  ttrid  vaftos  of  tha  oEtitt-EiiiopmD 
temaaaa  ngion,  and  ha«  remftriuible  hygro- 
scopic properties,  in  which  iU  inteiest  resides. 
When  growing  it  is  an  insignificant  litde  herb, 
with  white  flowers ;  bnt  as  it  ripens  nnder  the 
inflnenee  of  dronght,  it  rolls  up  into  a  ball,  and 
becomes  detachM  from  the  soil,  and  is  then 
carried  about  by  the  wind  nntil  it  meets  witlh 
moisture,  when  it  nnrols  into  its  natural  form. 
The  plant  retains  this  property  of  e^qwuding 
when  moistened  and  curling  up  when  diy  for 
many  years. 

Anaatatlo  Vrtatliic  (Or.  iufdaruns^  a 
setting  tip).  A  process  by  wfaidi  all  kinds  of 
printing  or  engrarings  ma^  be  transferred  to 
metal,  from  which  impressions  esn  be  taken 
exactly  resembling  the  orieinaL  The  printed 
sheet  of  paper  is  moistened  with  dilute  phos- 
phoric aci<(  and  su^eeted  to  great  pressure 
upon  a  zinc  plate.  The  plate  is  washed  with 
an  acid  solution  of  gum,  and  then  inked ;  the 
diemiesl  aflinities  in  some  instances,  and  the 
repulsions  in  others,  causing  the  lines  of  the 
deyice  only  to  take  the  ink.  The  plate  is  then 
printed  by  the  ordinary  lithogn^>hic  press. 

AiuMtonsoala  (Gr.i  The  communications 
of  Tossels  with  eadi  otner. 

AaasCrophe  (Qr.  fram  iaruarpdpu,  to 
intfert),  A  name  giren  in  Classical  Philology 
to  some  species  of  inrersion  [Intbbsioh]  or 
departure  from  the  usual  order  of  succession 
in  words.  Such  phrases  as  mecum,  Tobiscum, 
&c,  in  which  the  preposition  follows  the  word 
governed  by  it,  or  m  wluch  it  is  placed  between 
two  words  governed  by  it,  &c.,  are  instances  of 
anastrophe. 

AamtSfae  (Gr.  Mrmffu,  extension).  A 
mineralogical  name  for  titanic  acid  or  oxide  of 
titanium^  having  reference  to  the  height  of  the 
pyramids  of  the  octahedral  crystals  in  which 
it  occurs.  These  are  small,  of  various  shades 
of  brown,  passing  into  indigo-blne,  and  of  a 
greenish-yeUow  colour  by  transmitted  light*, 
semi-transparent  to  opaque;  lustre  splendent 
and  adamantine.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall  at 
Looe  Mills  HiU  Quarry  near  Liskeard;  in 
Devonshire  at  the  Virtuous  Lady  Ifine  near 
Tavistock;  in  K.  Wales  atTremadoc;  also  in 
Dauphiny,  Spain,  the  TjvA^  Norway,  the  Ural, 
&C.  The  detacheid  crystals  fitom  Brazil  resemble 
diamonds  so  much  in  colour,  brilliancy  and 
general  appearance^  as  sometimes  to  be  mis- 
taken for  them. 

Anatliaina  (Or.  MB^ita),  "Prafperiy,  a 
thing  laid  by,  consecrated,  or  devoted :  hence  a 
person  upon  whom  the  ban  of  the  church  is  laid, 
IS  said  to  be  anathematised,  or  in  the  Jewish 
phrase,  to  be  'anathema.'  St  Paul  says,  'If 
we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other 
gospel  to  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached, 
let  nim  be  anathema : '  and  upon  the  authority  of 
this  and  similar  passages,  the  church  assumed 
from  the  first  the  power  of  anathematising 
or  excommunicating  evildoers  and  heretics. 

AaatldflB.  The  name  of  a  fiunilv  of  web- 
footed  birds,  of  the  swan,  goose,  and  duck  kind, 
of  which  the  genus  Anas  is  the  type. 
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(Or.  tofwrpfufif  from  &in^  and  W/im, 
7  cut).  This  term  litersUy  means  disseetion,  bat 
is  generally  understood  to  signify  a  knowledge 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  hmnan  bodj, 
in  the  acquisition  of  idiieh  disseelaoa  is  eaieo- 
tially  necessary.  The  anatomy  of  othersnimali 
is  usually  designated  Comparaiive  Anstomy; 
and  that  of  plants,  Vegetable  Anatomy  (which 


Although  some  anatomioal  knowledge  magt 
have  been  aeddentally  acquired  by  the  esriiest 
inhabitants  of  the  glcMie,  siid  sJthoogh  there  tre 
several  allusions  in  the  early  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  snlgect^  no  dissections  of  the 
human  body  were  performed  with  a  riewto 
ascertain  the  position  andstructureof  itsintemil 
organs,  or  to  elucidate  their  functions,  till  t 
much  later  period. 

Homer  has,  it  is  true,  been  complimented, 
and  in  some  respects  justly  so,  for  the  vnasm 
with  wiiieh  he  describes  the  wounds  of  hit 
heroes;  and  the  ancient  Eg^tians  are  aid  to 
have  acf^uired  great  anatomical  skill  by  their 
practicein  the  art  of  embalming;  but  these,  and 
similar  statements,  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
pursuit  of  anatomv  as  a  sdenoe,  or  in  conoertum 
with  surgery,  medicine,  and  physiology.  Thilee, 
Socrates,  Xenophon,  and  Plato,  are  esch  quoted 
by  anatomical  nistorians,  as  having  acquired  00 
inconsiderable  anatomical  knowledge :  Ilsto  is 
even  said  to  have  anticipated  the  oelebiated 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  '  The 
hesrt,'  he  says,'  is  the  centre  of  the  blood-veaseli, 
the  spring  of  the  blood,  whence  it  flows  n^dlj 
round :  blood  is  the  pabulum  of  the  flesh,  for 
the  nutriment  of  which  the  body  is  intersected 
by  canals,  like  those  of  gardens,  to  convey  the 
blood  like  water  from  a  fountain  to  the  remote 
parts.' 

The  first  author  who  is  sroposed  to  hive 
written  on  human  anatomy  is  mppocrates ;  and 
the  first  recorded  dissection  was,  probably, 
made  byhis  contemporary  ]>emocritus  dTAbden. 
This  carries  us  bade  to  about  400  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  from  which  period  to  that  of 
Galen  (that  is,  in  the  spaoe  of  600;rMrs)  ^^^ 
pogress  seems  to  have  been  made  u  the  know- 
ledge even  of  the  structure  and  position  of  the 
viscera  of  the  body,  much  less  in  their  usee  and 
diseases. 

It  would  appear  from  Galen  that  the  most 
eminent  anatomists  of  antiquity  were  Erasiatra- 
tus  and  Herophilus,  who  taught  anatomy  in  ^^ 
celebrated  school  of  Alexandria,  and  are  md 
to  have  been  the  first  who  were  authorised  to 
dissect  human  bodies :  hence,  probablv,  the  high 
rank  which  the  school,  founded  by  the  rtolemi^ 
acquired,  and  maintained  for  several  bundrpd 
years.  'The  works  of  the  above-mentiooed  an- 
atomical professors  have  been  lost,  but  they  are 
abundantly  quoted  by  their  mors  immediate 


successors. 


Among  the  Romans  the  first  anatomist  wM, 
probablv,  Asdepiades,  who  flourished  in  ^"^ 
time  of  Pompey ;  and  soon  afterwards  Bon»* 
became  a  celebrated  seat  of  medical  science. 
Celsus,  Aretftus,  and  Galen  are  the  onuinienta 
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of  this  period ;  especially  tbe  latter,  a«  an  an- 
Atomist;  thongii  it  appears  probable  that  hia 
df^Tiptiooa  were  often  taken  from  diasectionii 
cf  inferior  animals,  and  applied  to  the  corie- 
fefx^adiog  oi^uis  of  the  human  body.  It  is,  how- 
t'Tt^r,  said,  ^at  he  anticipated  many  sabsequpnt 
dtfciireBes,  and  that  a  great  part  of  his  writings 
¥efe  fcfr  a  long  time  unintelligible,  till  cleared 
up  and  explained  by  the  labonzs  of  hia  soe- 

During  the  dai^  ages  anatomy  matained  the 
fate  of  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  and,  with 
few  exeeptioDS,   UtUe  pn^greaa  was  made  in 
ir  till  the  reviTal  of  learning  in  Europe.   The 
p'vjadiee,  too^  against  tike  dissection  of  the 
human  body  was   nob  only  maintained,  but 
•aitv-rinned  by  the  highest  existing  authorities. 
io  the  year  1316,  a  System  of  Anatomy  whs 
drawn  ap  by  Mundinas,  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
f 'Tioded  upon  such  parts  of  Galen's  doctrines  as 
bi*l  been  preaerved  by  the  Arabians.    This 
Work  deserves  notice,  aa  haring  been  the  ana- 
t^miral  text-book  of  the  schools  of  Italy  for  a 
It  Hoi  of  nearly   200  yeaxa.    Mundinus  is, 
iQ  ieed,  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  aa  the 
rr^orer  of  anatomy.    ISarly  in  the  fifteenth 
^-^lurj,   when    learning  began  to  reriTO  in 
KuRipe,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  introduo- 
tH-in  of  the  writings  of  the  Qreek  authors, 
nuiieroiis  treatises  on  the  Sdences  made  their 
•i^'i^annce,  amongst  which  anatomy  formed  a 
prominent  aolgect ;  and  among  its  most  snocess* 
!ui  followers,   the    name  of   the    celebrated 
I.'^jnaido  da  Vinci  may  be  reended,  although 
iK  apparently  only  pursued  it  in  reference  to 
lii>  own  art     [See  the  sketches  annexed  to 
.V'  ii/>ne  Sioriehe  di  L,  da  Vinci,  by  C.  Amoretti, 
MiUno,  1804.]     In  reference  to  some  of  the 
•irivings  and  their  descriptions,  preserved  in 
til*'  library  of  Geoige  III.,  and  to  which  he 
i-  t'l  access,  Dr.  Hunter  observes,  that  he  saw 
Vita  astonishment  that  Leonardo  had  been  a 
ti>'>'P  stadent,  *  and  was  at  that  time  the  best 
a  atomigt  in  the  world.'    We  must  give  the 
^rt'^oth  eeatozy  the  credit  of  Leonardo's  ana- 
to'aical  stodiea,  as  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age 
At  )t»  dose.    At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
f^Dtuiy  Berengarius  and  Hassa  wrote  upon 
raman  anatomj;  but  such  was  the  authority 
cf  (jtilen,  even   at  that  time,  that  few  dared 
;  1  ^lish  any  statement  or  opinions  contradicting 
t  li'i«3  of  the  infallible  master.    About  the  mid- 
air however,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  spell 
va.<  broken  by  the  cdebrated  Yesalius  of  Bms- 
^K  vho  taught  anatomy  at  Paris  and  Louvain, 
&^'l  tft^wanSs  in  Italy,    fle  boldly  demon- 
»|nt^the  ein»s  of  GaLen ;  described  accurately 
Uie  dissections  of  the  body,  corrected  and  im- 
prvTed  anatomical  nomenclature,  and  insisted 
^{•)Q  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  actual  ob- 
^"TTarion  in  dissection,  as  the  only  solid  founda- 
tu}Q  of  suooesifiil  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
He  had  many  <^ponente,  and  is  said  to  have 
^n  deteeted  in  the  very  mischievous  error  for 
▼hirh  he  blamM  Galen ;  namely,  that  of  de- 
bribing  the  human  viaoeia  from  dissections 
^Bide  upon  qaadrupeds. 
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Among  the  most  rsmaikable  oontemponiries 
or  immediate  successors  ci  Vesalius,  were 
Fallopius  and  Eustachius — the  former  of 
Padua,  the  latter  of  Venice ;  whose  names,  as 
annexed  to  their  discoveries,  have  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Indeed,  the  schools  of  Italy 
seem  to  nave  been  the  only  accessible  sources 
of  practical  anatomy  at  that  period :  in  France 
ana  Fingland  an  antipathy  to  dissection  pre- 
vailed, whiidi  was  fatal  to  all  anatomical 
improvement.  Cortesius,  who  wrote  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who, 
after  having  been  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Bologna,  filled  the  chair  of  medicine  atMassana, 
complains  that  he  was  prevented  finishing  a 
treatise  on  Practical  Anatomy,  in  consequence 
of  having  only  been  able  twice  to  dissect  a 
human  body  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  years, 
'^ereas  in  the  academies  of  Italy  there  is 
that  opportunity  once  every  year.* 

About  this  time  the  name  of  the  renowned 
Harvey  becomes  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
anatomy :  he,  like  his  most  eminent  contempo- 
raries, studied  medicine  in  Italy.  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendente,  who  was  his  master,  had  just 
made  the  highly  important  discoveiy  of  the 
valves  of  the  veins;  and  it  was  this  which, 
probably,  more  especially  directed  Harvey's 
attention  to  the  use  of  the  heart,  and  the  vascu- 
lar system :  for  at  that  time  the  liver  was  con- 
sidered as  its  great  centre,  and  the  veins  were 
supposed  to  convey  the  blood  from  it  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey's  great  dis- 
covery c^  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  taught 
by  him  in  his  lectures  as  early  as  1616,  though 
not  published  till  1628,  in  consequence  of  his 
desire  to  demonstrate  the  subject  in  detail,  and 
to  collect  proofs  and  illustrations  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  doctrinea  This  discovery  was  not 
only  of  vast  intrinsic  importance,  but,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  similar  instances,  it  led  to  others ; 
and  the  route  of  the  blood  had  no  sooner  been 
traced  and  described,  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  is  conveyed  into 
the  circulation  became  an  object  of  research: 
this  was  successfully  developed  by  Asellius,  an 
Italian  physician,  in  the  year  1627.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  the  lacteals  filled  with  chyle, 
and  to  trace  them  to  their  common  trunk,  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  blood-vessels. 
The  lymphatic  system  was  also  soon  afterwards 
detected,  and  first  described  by  T.  Bartoline,  a 
Danish  anatomist ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
important  details  bearing  upon  the  anatomy 
of  the  gravid  uterus  and  of  the  generative 
system,  in  which  nearly  all  the  celebrated  ana- 
tomists of  Europe  had  a  share;  and  among 
them  Harvey  was  conspicuous,  though  I>r. 
Hunter  attributes,  with  apparent  iigastioe,  his 
knowledge  upon  this  subject,  and  even  the 
merit  of  detecting  the  use  of  the  arteries,  to 
his  master  Fabricius.  The  physiology  of  gene- 
ration was  more  especially  followed  up  by 
Swammeidam,  Malpighi,  and  Leuwenho«H;k, 
who  were  enabled  greatly  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  anatomical  knowledge  by  their  ingenious 
use  of  the  microscope. 
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Althooffli  thti  oountiy  has  prodaoed  many 
celebrated  anatomistii,  there  in  no  one  to  whom 
we  are  so  deeply  indebted  as  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
who  was  bom  in  1718,  at  Kilbride,  in  Lanark- 
ahire,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  celebrated 
Gullen.  Dr.  Hunter  came  to  London  in  1741, 
bringing  with  him  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Douglas,  who  was  then  engaeed  in  a  work  upon 
the  bones,  and  was  in  search  of  a  young  man 
who  might  assist  in  his  dissections.  He  found 
in  William  Hunter  a  person  so  exactly  suited 
to  his  purpose,  that  he  not  only  engaged  him  as 
an  aasistant,  but  receired  him  into  nis  family 
and  made  him  his  son's  tutor.  As  our  object 
here  is  to  give  a  brief  historical  Outline  of 
Anatomy,  rather  than  the  biography  of  its  sue- 
cessfol  cultivators,  we  must  pass  oyer  many 
interesting  points  in  Dr.  Hunter's  early  histoiy, 
tUl  he  came  before  the  public  as  an  anatomist 
in  the  year  1743,  when  he  communicated  to 
the  Boyal  Society  an  essay  On  the  Structure 
and  J)tseaae8  of  Articulating  Cartilages,  and 
was  remarked  for  his  dihgence,  ingenuity, 
and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, of  which  he  had  accumulated  a 
considerable  collection,  with  a  view  of  pursuing 
his  faTourite  object,  namely,  that  of  publicly 
teaching  anatomy.  He  commenced  this  arduous 
task  in  1746,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Sharpe, 
of  CoYent  Gfarden,  in  whose  theatre  he  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a  public  lecturer.  In 
1747  he  became  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
of  Surgeons ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  having  concluded  his  course  of  lectures,  he 
accompanied  his  pupil,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  into 
Holland  and  France.  He  returned  in  time  to 
begin  his  winter  course,  during  which  he  not 
only  acquired  a  high  character  as  an  anatomist, 
but  commenced  the  practice  of  midwifery,  in 
which  he  soon  attained  eminence,  founded  not 
merely  upon  his  person  and  address,  both  of 
which  were  agreeable  and  well  suited  to  that 
line  of  the  profession,  but  upon  his  anatomical 
skQl ;  so  that  in  all  cases  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty it  soon  became  customary  to  call  in  his 
aid.  In  this  respect  his  celebrity  became  so  ex- 
tended, that  he  afterwards  acquired  great  and 
merited  reputation  as  a  general  anatomical 
physician.  In  1762  Dr.  Hunter  entered  into  a 
spirited  vindication  of  his  claims  to  certain 
anatomical  discoveries  in  a  work  entitled 
Medical  Commentaries  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  appoint'Od  physician  to  the  queen  of 
George  IIL  His  professional  avocations  now 
became  so  numerous  and  urgent^  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  partner  in  his  lectures,  and 
for  that  purpose  selected  his  pupil,  William 
Hewson,  who  afterwards  joined  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank,  two  gentlemen  whose  names  occupy  no 
unimportant  place  in  the  history  of  practical 
and  structural  anatomy. 

In  1754  Dr.  Hunter  began  his  ereat  and 
splendid  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus,  which  was  not  completed  till  1775. 
This  gave  him  a  hi^h  rank  among  European 
anatomists,  and  foreign  and  domestic  honours 
were  abundantly  conferred  upon  him  in  conse- 
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quence ;  but  it  is  to  the  establishment  of  his 
Museum  and  School,  that  we  are  prindpallj  to 
look  for  the  new  impulse  which  was  giren  U 
the  study  of  anatomy  in  London,  and  for  the 
celebrity  which  this  metropolis  has  since  huub- 
tained.  The  account  of  the  origin  and  progren 
of  this  Museum,  therefore,  deserves  to  be 
briefly  recorded  here.  When  Dr.  Hunter  bad 
acqiiired  a  competent  fortune,  the  result  en* 
tirely  of  his  high  professional  merit  and  iui> 
wearied  diligence,  he  found  wealth  still 
pouring  in  upon  him,  and  became  desirous  of 
applying  this  surplus  to  some  great  national 
purpose  of  public  utility;  and  what  more  im- 
portant  or  useful  than  '  A  Metropolitan  School 
of  Anatomy?'  He  accordingly,  in  the  j»tr 
1765,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Greo- 
ville,  presented  a  memorial  to  that  minister,  in 
which  he  requested  the  grant  of  an  unemplojed 
piece  of  ground  near  the  King^s  Mews,  at 
Charing  Cross,  for  the  site  of  his  intended 
building ;  upon  which  he  undertook  to  expend 
7000/.,  and  to  endow  a  professorship  of  anatomj 
in  perpetuity.  After  waiting  for  some  time 
without  a  reply,  he  renewed  his  request,  or 
rather  repeated  his  proposal ;  and  his  second 
application,  which  was  even  in  more  liberal 
terms  than  the  former,  shared  the  same  8npe^ 
cilious  treatment  Although  disgusted,  as  he 
well  might  be,  at  this  unaccountable  neglect*  he 
determined  that  the  town  in  which  he  had 
acquired  his  wealth  and  reputation  should  not 
be  without  some  useftd  and  honourable  memo- 
rial of  his  labours :  he  acoordinglv  purchased  a 
piece  of  ground  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  near 
the  Haymarket,  where  he  erected  a  spadoos 
dwelling-house,  behind  which  was  a  magnificent 
fire-proof  room,  fitted  up  as  a  museum  and 
library,  and  communicating  with  a  good  ana- 
tomical  theatre,  and  an  extensive  series  of 
apartments  for  dissection  and  for  the  (preparation 
of  anatomical  specimens.  This  building  was 
completed  in  1770. 

Dr.  Hunter  expended  upon  this  Museum  a 
sum  exceeding  20,000/. :  it  indaded,  besides  its 
unrivalled  anatomical  treaaures,  a  splendid  and 
valuable  collection  of  books,  coins,  medals,  and 
antiquities;  of  minerals,  sheJls,  and  other 
articles  of  natural  histo^.  By  his  will,  the 
use  of  this  Museum,  under  the  direction  of 
trustees,  devolved  upon  his  nephew,  Dr.  Mat- 
thew  Baillie ;  and  in  case  of  his  death,  to  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years;  a* 
the  end  of  which  period  the  entire  collection 
was  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
together  with  a  sum  of  8,000/.  for  its  p^e9e^ 
vation.  Dr.  Hunter  died  on  March  20, 1783 ; 
so  that  his  will,  in  regard  to  his  Museum,  has 
long  since  been  carried  into  eflfect,  and  it  is  nov 
in  Glasgow.  To  say  nothing  of  the  books, 
antiquities,  and  objects  of  natural  histozr,  it 
contained,  when  sent  to  its  final  destination, 
the  finest  series  of  anatomical  specimens  in 
Europe.  Thus,  throu^  the  apathy  of  the 
administration  of  that  day,  was  this  unrivalled 
collection  lost  to  the  English  metropolis.  I^^* 
Hunter  s  munificent  intentions  mas^  however, 
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VTfr  be  forgotten :  he  fnniif)hes  a  noble  and 
ran.'  example  of  a  man  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
roilered  himself  independent  bj  his  own 
ext-rcion,  in  a  laborions  and  difficult  profession, 
ft[^fiied  the  whole  of  his  large  income  to  a 
^Mt  public  object;  and,  though  thwarted  in 
iii<  orurinal  desire,  that  it  should  remain  in  the 
mrfropolis  in  which  the  fortune  expended  upon 
it  had  been  amassed^  as  a  monument  of  his 
^rantade  and  an  example  to  his  successors,  he 
VAS  nerertheless,  sufficiently  liberal  and  pa- 
triotic to  devote  it  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
bv  }x>qaeathin^  it  to  the  uniyersity  which  had 
gnntiAi  him  his  degree. 

Dr.  Hunter  not  only  gave  a  new  impulse  to 

anatomical  science,  the  effects  of  which  have 

\  •^•n  transmitted  to  the  present  time,  but  his 

zi  al  in  bdialf  of  his  favourite  pursuit  tended  to 

Til  ike  many  converta.     Among  these,  the  cele- 

Imtrd  Jolm  Hunter  stands  foremost     Hearing 

of  hia   brother's   reputation,   he  offered  his 

ttrricee  as  an  assistant  in  his  inquiries,  and 

hi  >  proposal  was  kindly  accepted.    Accordingly, 

in  September  1748,  he  left  Lanarkshire,  being 

tl,f  Q  twenty  years  of  age.    His  disposition  to 

<x.vl  in   anatomical    pursuits  soon    became 

t-u'lent    In  the  oonrse  of  the  succeeding  year 

he  had  rendered  himself  sufficiently  master  of 

the  subject  to  instruct  his  brother's  pupils  in 

*}i^  dissecting-room;  and  in  1755  was  admitted 

to  a  partnership  in  the  lectures.    His  ardour 

aud  euthusisam  as  an  anatomist  were  most  ex- 

tnordmary,  and  he   becaJie  as  eminent  in 

wnrtTy  as  his  brother  was  in  physic :  yet  his 

si.^re  lucratiTe    professional  avocations  were 

T.:\e^t  allowed  to  supersede  his  scientific  zeal ; 

&:i'i  the  result  was,  the  formation  of  a  Museum 

of  Comparative  Anatomy,  which  is  at  once  a 

riv^morial  of  a  scientific  mind  and  a  skilful 

hiiid.    Mr.  Hunter  died  suddenly  on  October 

16, 1793,  at  the  age  of  65.    He  directed  by  his 

vill  that  his  Museum,  upon  which  he  had 

^-if-nded  nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  profee- 

^i-  Q«l  income,  should  be  offered  to  the  purchase 

cf  <Toremment ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  credit 

r\i  oar  country,  the  proposal  met  with  a  very 

different  reception  to  that  which  we  have  above 

recorded  in  reference  to  his  brother.    It  was 

pnrdiased  for  the  sum  of  15,000/.,  and  made 

nrpr,  under  certain    conditions,   which  have 

\**i\  not  only  faithfully,  but  liberally,  fulfilled, 

to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London. 

It  iff  one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  in  the 

Torld,  and  in  many  respects  unrivalled ;  it  is 

o^<Q,  under  proper  regulations,  to  public  in- 

Ff^on,  in  the  magnificent  building  erected  by 

tbf  College  for  its  reception,  on  the  south  side 

of  Uncobi's  Inn  Fields. 

Another  convert  to  anatomical  pursuits, 
Hocated  in  the  school  of  WiUiam  Hunter,  was 
^  nephew,  the  late  Matthew  BaiUie.  His 
^n«a  and  his  talents  placed  him  high  in  public 
<^imatioD;  bis  anatomical  knowledge  was  the 
foQiidation  of  his  professional  eminence ;  and  the 
^eellenoe  of  his  lectures,  both  as  regards 
nutter  and  manner,  tended  to  exalt  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  uncle's  school,  and  to  establish  the 
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importance  of  anatcmiy  as  the  basis  of  medical, 
no  less  than  of  surgical  practice. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  Hunterian  School, 
from  the  conviction  that  it  gave  a  character  to 
anatomical  pursuits,  which  has  materially  and 
beneficially  influenced  their  subsequent  pro- 
gress, not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Their  importance  and  their  neces- 
sity as  the  basis  of  the  sciences  of  medicine 
and  surgery  are  now  publicly  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  tbe  aversion  to  the  dissection  of  the 
human  body  is  on  the  wane ;  and  the  degrading 
and  disgraceful  practice  of  allowing  the  schools 
of  anatomv  to  be  supplied  with  subjects  for 
dissection  by  the  revolting  process  of  exhuma- 
tion, has  been  superseded. 

Human  anatomy  is  usually  subdivided  into 
descriptive  and  morbid^  or,  more  correctly, 
pcUholofficai, 

Descriptive  Anatomy  embraces  a  description 
of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  together 
with  their  relative  situations  and  connections ; 
it  examines  the  textures  of  which  they  are 
formed,  enumerates  the  nerves  and  vessels  by 
which  they  are  supplied,  and  gives  all  general 
and  particular  details  concerning  their  oi^ni- 
sation.  Having  done  this,  it  proceeds  to  the 
analogies  that  subsist  among  the  materials  of 
which  different  organs  are  composed ;  and  is 
thus  led  to  specify  the  proximate  constituent 
parts  of  the  living  body. 

Morbid  or  Pathological  Anatomy  compre- 
hends all  that  relates  to  the  effects  of  disease 
upon  healthy  structures ;  and  carefully  traces 
and  describes  the  changes  of  texture  and  of 
composition  which  they  uius  suffer,  in  reference 
to  the  entire  organ,  as  well  as  to  its  individual 
j  parts. 

j     We  shall  now  proceed    to    give   a   short 

;  description  of  the  parts  of  which  the  human 

I  body  is  co'nstructed,  referring  for  the  account 

of  individual  organs  to   the   separate  terms 

under  which  they  are  enumerated. 

Anatomical  teachers  generally  first  direct  the 
student's  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  subject 
which  is  termed  Osteology ;  in  other  words,  to 
the  bones  or  skeleton,  constituting  the  hardest 
and  most  durable  part  of  the  whole  structure, 
and  that  which  gives  it  its  stability  and  general 
form.    At  the  period  of  birth,  the  bones,  for 
obvious   reasons,  could    not    exist  with  the 
\  degree  of  induration  and  firmness  which  they 
j  possess  in  the  adult ;  we  accordingly  find  that, 
I  at  that  period,  they  are  mostly  soft  and  flexible, 
I  resembling  cartilage,  with  certain  specks  of 
osseous  matter,  which  gradually  extend  and 
increase,  as  the  process  of  ossification  advances 
during  the  growth  of  the  young  animal.    In 
contemplating  this  bony  skeleton  when  it  has 
thus  become  perfect^  we  are  struck  with  the 
admirable  adaptation  and  mutual  connection 
of  the  various  parts  of  which  it  consists ;  the 
separate  bones  oeing  extremely  numerous  (in- 
cluding the  teeth,  amoimting  to  about  250), 
I  and  attached  to  each  other  by  unequal  surfaces, 
I  the  cavities  and  eminences  of  which  mutually 
I  correspond.    These  connections^  termed  art^ 
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tmtaiionSy  are  txtnmelj  Tarions ;  some  admit- 
ting of  every  varietj  of  motioii,  othen  of 
limited  motion,  and  others,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinnouslj  united.  In  the  former  case  the  cTils 
of  friction  are  perfectly  provided  against  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  articulating  siufacep,  which 
are  covered  with  an  extremely  smooth  and 
elastic  substance,  called  cartilage;  and  lubri- 
cated, or  as  it  were  oiled,  by  a  dippery  fluid 
termed  synovia,  which  here  performs  precisely 
the  same  office  as  that  of  the  various  anti-attri- 
tions which  are  used  in  machinery.  But  as  the 
bones  must  be  more  or  less  restricted  in  their 
range  of  motion,  there  are  peculiar  means  by 
which  that  end  is  attained:  some  being  pre- 
vented from  changing  their  relative  situations 
by  certain  modes  of  articulation ;  others,  where 
a  slight  motion  is  required,  being  united  by 
cartihige;  and  others,  where  extensive  and 
varied  motions  are  wanted,  being  connected 
by  ligaments,  membranes,  or  flesh. —  lAaamenU 
are  whit<9,  fibrous,  glistening,  and  flexible  sub- 
atances,  occuninp;  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms  and  situations.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part^  exterior  to  the  joint,  and,  by  their  great 
strength  and  trifling  elasticity,  preserve  the 
relative  position  or  connection  of  the  bones 
in  their  various  movements. —  Memhranet  are 
thin,  whitish  webs  or  textures,  more  flexible  and 
elastic  than  ligament  They  not  only  assist  in 
the  security  and  motion  of  joints,  but  fulfil  a 
variety  of  other  offices.  They  surround  or 
line  the  cayities  and  the  organs  of  the  body, 
and  contribute  to  unite  and  combine  the 
whole;  and,  at  the  same  time,  interpose, 
and  preserve  a  distinction,  enabling  separate 
parts  either  to  co-operate  or  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  each  other.  They  vary  in  strength 
and  texture,  and  different  terras  are  applied  to 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  body:  two 
within  the  skull  are  called  matret;  those 
which  envelope  muscular  fibres  are  called 
aponeuroses ;  that  which  covers  the  lungs  and 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  termed  pieura ; 
that  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and 
its  included  ^-iscera  is  luaned peritoneum ;  those 
which  inclose  articular  surfaces  are  termed 
capsules ;  that  which  covers  bone,  periosteum ; 
and,  in  other  cases,  they  are  called  coats^  or 
tunics.  The  remaining  substance  concerned  in 
the  connection  of  the  bones  ia  flesh :  it  is  thus 
that  the  upper  extremities  are  connected  with 
the  body,  and  that  many  of  the  joints  are 
rendered  secure.  But  fiesh  performs  another 
and  more  important  office,  inasmuch  as  it 
constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  organs 
termed  muscles,  through  the  medium  of  which 
the  various  movements  of  the  body  are  effected. 
Many  of  the  muscles  contain,  besides  flesh,  a 
substance  analogous  to  ligament,  through  the 
medium  of  which  they  are  attached  to  the 
bones,  and  to  which  the  term  tendon  is  applied: 
muscles  and  tendons  are  composed  of  bundles 
of  flbres,  which  may  be  unravelled  to  extreme 
minuteness ;  and  when  what  appears  to  be  a 
single  fibre  is  viewed  under  the  microscope,  it 
xesembles  a  chain  of  infinitely  small  lobular 
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tpartidea.  But  though  the  muscIiBB  are  thi 
immediate  organs  of  motion,  they  are  depeo- 
!  dent  for  their  powers  of  contraction  and 
relaxation  upon  the  nerves  with  which  tbey 
are  supplied.  These,  when  separately  exa* 
mined,  appear  in  the  form  of  white  cordB  or 
threads ;  and,  when  traced  to  their  origin,  are 
found  to  issue  as  it  were  from  the  bruio,  and 
from  its  elongation,  termed  the  spinal  marroit. 
The  trunks  of  the  nerves  are  subdiTided  into 
branches,  and  these  again  into  filaments,  which 
enter  into,  and  are,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the 
substance  of  themuseles  and  other  organs  of  the 
body.  Their  functions  are  in  some  castn 
obedient  to,  and  in  others  independent  of  tho 
will :  to  the  former  belong  the  nerves  of  the 
locomotive  muscles ;  to  the  latter,  those  of  the 
heart,  viscera,  &c.  When  they  are  diridfd, 
the  peculiar  functions  of  the  organs  which  they 
supply  are  impaired  or  impeded:  thus,  the 
muscles  may  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
contracting,  the  glancu  of  secretion,  the  eye  of 
sight,  the  ear  of  hearing,  and  the  skin  of 
feeling.  The  nervous  trunks,  which  issue  in 
pairs  from  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  amoont 
to  about  forty ;  and  in  tracing  them  and  their 
branches,  they  are  found  in  certain  different 
places  to  swell  into  knots,  which  are  termed 
ganglia^  or  they  are  reticnlarly  aggregated 
into  plexuses. 

Having  thus  shown  how  the  bones  are 
connected  and  put  into  motion,  and  from  what 
sources  their  motion  is  derived,  it  may  next  l>e 
inquired  how  they  and  the  other  oigans  of  the 
body  grow  and  are  nourished.  This  brings  oa 
to  consider  the  blood  and  its  vessels. 

The  composition  and  properties  of  the  blood, 
and  the  extraordinary  changes  which  it 
suffers  in  its  passage  through  the  pulmoiuuT 
vessels,  are  dsewhere  defined.  [Blood  and 
RESFmA.TiOK.]  Without  this  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  the  blood  is 
unfit  for  the  support  of  life.  We  accordingly 
find  that  the  heart  is  so  constructed  as  to  pro- 
pel the  blood  which  it  receives  through  the 
structure  of  the  lungs,  and  after  it  has  there 
been  aerated,  to  tiai^mit  it  over  the  body :  ip 
fact.,  the  heart  is  a  hollow  muscle:  when  it 
relaxes,  its  two  principal  cavities,  or  ventricles, 
are  enlai^ged,  and  the  blood  flows  in ;  when  it 
contracts,  they  are  diminished,  and  the  blood 
is  propelled  into  two  large  tubes  or  arteries,  one 
leading  to  the  lungs,  and  called  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  other  to  the  system  generally. 
and  called  the  aorta:  these  arteries  are  not 
only  elastic,  but  also  muscular,  so  that  they 
drive  the  blood  onwards  from  tlie  heart,  its 
retrograde  'motion  being  effectually  prorentea 
by  valves  placed  at  their  origin. 

The  arteries  are  divided  and  subdivided 
into  an  infinite  number  of  ramifications ;  »nd 
the  branches  from  the  same  trunk  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  unite  or  anastomose  in 
their  course;  so  that  when,  by  any  scddenf, 
some  are  obstructed,  an  adequate  supply  of 
blood  may  be  kept  up  by  the  others.  A«i 
however,  the  blood  cannot  return  to  the  hearC 
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br  thcM  TMSeltf  or  arteries,  we  find  that  thej 
iGi:t$cul8te,  or  communicate  at  their  extremities 
with  another  aeries  of  tabes  or  Yessela,  which 
are  called  T<nB8.     These  are  more  numerous 
th^  the  arteries,  and  generally  accompany 
tbem  in  their  ooofse.    They  have  less  mus- 
culo power;  and  as  they  are  not  assisted  by 
the  b^rt  in  ptopdling  Uie  blood,  they  open 
to  it  kzgn*  and  larger  channels  as  it  advances, 
&Q<i  are  supplied  with  vahres  by  which  its 
nffiux  is  pierented.    This  is,  in  fact,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  (first  made  out  by  Harvev-, 
&s  before  menticHied);   the  veins  ultimately 
terminating  in  two  large  trunks,  which  p<nir  the 
Mood   into  the   right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
vheaee  it  is  propelled  into  the  right  ventricle, 
fh>m  whieh  arises  &e  pulmonary  artery,  trans- 
icittiDg  it  through  the  lungs,    l^rom  the  lungs 
tbe  blM)d  (having  been  aerated)  returns  by  the 
pulmonary  vein  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
hesrt)  which  contracting  propels  it  into  the 
Urt  ventricle,   from  which  arises  the  aorta. 
Scich  then  is  the  extraordinary  mechanism  by 
vhieh  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected; 
bit  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of 
the  blood  is  thus  directly  returned  from  the 
uterial  into  the  Tenons  system :  a  part  of  it  is 
tTdDflmitted  by  minute  arterial  ramifications 
into  the  different   structures  and  organs  of 
vbich  the  body  is  composed,  each  of  which  is 
git^ed  with  tiie  power  oi  assimilation,  that  is, 
of  converting  the  blood,  or  a  part  of  it,  into  a 
nbi!tance  of  its  own  kind.      Some  of  these 
minute  or   capillary  vessels    also    terminate 
opoQ  the  snrfiaee  oi  the  body,  where  they 
e&bale  perspirable  matter;    others,  upon  the 
Biembianes  lining  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
where  they  secrete  the  fiuids  which  lubricate 
and  moisten  the  interior  surfiices ;  and  others 
ajniin  go  to  the  glands  — those  peculiar  organs 
c?  structures,  which  have  not  only  the  power 
of  separating  certain  parts  of  the  blood,  but  of 
coQTcrting  it  into  new  forms,  whieh  are  called 
excretions,  some  of  whidi  are  ejected,  others 
i^ned,   for    the   purposes   of  the    animal 
«i?ttomy. 

Tlnu^  then,  it  appears  that  the  blood 
fiounshes  and  preserves  die  body  and  all  its 
partx,  and  that  it  is  continually  tendine  to  the 
nsontion  and  reproduction  of  the  different 
otsaiu ;  but  this  very  process  implies  another, 
&Ed  no  less  extraorainary,  function,  which  is 
perfonned  by  a  distinct  system ;  namely,  that 
of  absorption.  There*are,  in  short,  a  series  of 
T^^els  which  are  continually  carrying  away  the 
]i>elesfl  and  worn-out  materials ;  removing  them 
in  &  state  of  solution ;  furnished,  like  the  veins, 
▼tth  valres ;  terminating  in  a  common  trunk, 
called  the  thoracic  duct;  and  pouring  its 
cjQtmts  into  the  vmns,  just  before  they  enter 
tbe  light  auride  of  the  heart 

It  appears,  therefore,  ^lat  a  continual  system 
of  deposition  and  removal  is  in  action  within 
tbe  bTing  body;  that  the  ramifications  of  the 
^«nal  system  are  constantly  renovating  the 
<fiffetcBt  ogans,  whilst  the  absorbents  are  as 
eocstantly  removing  the  materials  of  which 
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they  consist  Nothing,  therefore,  is  stationary 
or  permanent;  and  as  the  blood,  on  the  one 
hand,  conveys  the  materials  required,  so,  on  the 
other,  it  receives  those  which  are  removed :  and 
such  as  are  useless,  or  would  be  hurtful  if 
retained,  are  thrown  off  either  by  the  intestines, 
the  kidnevs,  the  lungs,  or  the  skin.  It  now 
only  remains  to  show  how  this  waste  is  com- 
pensated, and  by  what  means  those  materials 
which  are  thrown  off  in  one  form  are  replaced 
in  another.  This  leads  us  to  the  functions  of 
another  branch  of  the  animal  machinery,  called 
the  organs  of  digestion ;  those  organs,  namely, 
by  which  the  food  is  converted  into  blood. 

Different  animals  require  different  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food ;  some  h'ving  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  animal,  others  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  hence  their  division  into  carnivorous 
and  graminivorous  tribes .  Man  partakes  of  both ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  structure  of  his  digestive 
organs  is  intermediate  between  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  the  truly  carnivorous,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  graminivorous  classes.  In  all 
the  higher  orders  of  animals,  however,  the 
mechanism  of  digestion  is  of  a  complicated 
character. 

The  first  change  which  the  food  undergoes  is 
in  the  mouth,  where  it  is  torn,  ground,  and 
moistened  by  machinery  expressly  adapted  to 
those  operations.  The  teeth  are  admirably 
contrived  for  this  purpose ;  some  of  them 
cutting,  and  as  it  were  mincing,  others  rubbing 
and  grinding,  whilst  a  fluid  is  supplied  by  the 
salivary  glands  so  as  to  render  the  mixture  of  a 
proper  consistency  to  be  swallowed:  this  is 
effected  by  the  organs  of  deglutition.  The  food 
is  propelled  from  the  month  into  the  tube  which 
conveys  it  to  the  stomach,  and  which  is  called  the 
oesophagus ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  prevented,  by 
an  extraordinary  and  complicated  arrangement 
of  the  parts  concerned,  from  passing  in  any  other 
direction,  and  more  especially  from  entering 
the  trachea  or  air-passage  into  the  lungs.  In 
the  stomach  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  secre- 
tions of  that  organ,  called  gastric  juice,  which 
is  acid,  and  by  which  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  a  greyish  homogeneous  semi-fiuid  substance, 
termed  chyme:  so  that  by  the  time  the  food 
has  reached  the  right  end  of  the  stomach,  or 
the  pylorus,  its  original  characters  are  entirely 
changed ;  its  separate  materials  are  no  longer 
discernible,  and  it  has  acquired  distinct  proper- 
lies;  it  is,  in  short,  (figested.  How  these 
changes  are  ef^ed  we  know  not,  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  them  upon 
chemical  and  mechanical  principles.  Dr.  Hunter, 
in  his  Introductory  Lecture,  has  the  following 
apposite  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  ana 
similar  phenomena :  *  I  must  therefore  expect,' 
he  says,  'that  you  will  not  hereafter  be  sur- 
prise^ when  you  find  me  avowing  great  ignor- 
ance in  many  of  the  most  considerable  questions 
relating  to  animal  operations,  such  as  sensation, 
motion,  respiration,  digestion,  generation,  &c. 
In  my  opinion,  all  these  subjects  are  much  less 
underst(X}d  than  most  people  think  them.  Our 
vanity  deceives  us,  and  persuades  us  that  we 
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have  got  the  whole  as  soon  as  we  haye  acquired 
a  smattermg  of  natural  knowledge.  Hence  it 
U  that  the  different  sects  of  physiologists  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  animal  functions  upon 
such  different  principles.  Hence,  for  example, 
to  account  for  digestion,  some  have  made  the 
stomach  a  mill ;  some  would  have  it  to  be  a 
stewine-pot,  and  some  a  wort-trough ;  yet»  all 
the  whde,  one  would  hare  thought  that  it  must 
hare  been  yery  evident  that  the  stomach  was 
neither  a  mill,  nor  a  stewing-pot,  nor  a  wort- 
trough,  nor  anything  but  a  stomach.^ 

When  the  food  has  been  thus  far  digested  in 
the  stomach,  it  passes  into  the  duodenum,  or 
upper  end  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  a  tube,  the 
wnole  length  of  which  is  about  six  times  that 
of  the  body,  and  which,  therefore,  is  variously 
and  strangely  convoluted  to  enable  it  to  be 
packed  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Into  this  por- 
tion of  the  intestines  various  vessels  and  glands 
deliver  their  secretions,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  lubricating  its  surface,  and  partly  to  assist  in 
the  further  changes  which  are  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  chyme.  Of  these  fluids,  two  are 
especially  remarkable,  from  the  importance  and 
size  of  the  glands  by  which  they  are  secreted, 
and  of  the  ducts  by  which  they  are  conveyed ; 
namely,  the  6t2f,  which  is  of  a  green  colour  and 
bitter  taste,  and  is  secreted  in  the  liver;  and 
the  pancreatic  juice,  which  appears  to  resemble 
saliva,  and  which  is  secreted  by  a  gland  called 
the  pancreas.  The  influence  of  these  fluids 
upon  the  chyme  is  direct  and  important:  the 
pancreatic  secretion  probably  acts  as  a  diluent 
merely ;  but  the  effect  of  the  bile  is  more  com- 
plicated ;  and  it  appears  to  be  essential  to  the 
farther  change  of  me  chyme  into  chyle,  which 
is  a  white  milk-like  fluid,  formed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine,  and  absorbed  by  a  distinct 
set  of  vessels  which,  from  the  colour  of  their 
contents,  have  been  called  lacteals,  and  which 
convey  the  chyle,  that  is,  the  portion  of  the 
products  of  digestion  fitted  for  nutrition,  into 
the  above-mentioned  trunk  of  the  lymphatics, 
whence  it  is  transmitted  into  the  veins,  which 
open  through  the  medium  of  the  right  auricle 
into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The 
bitter  principle  of  the  bile,  and  its  colouring 
matter,  are  obviously  not  absorbed  by  the  lac- 
teals, but  remain  with  the  residue  of  the  food, 
which  is  slowly  propelled  along  the  whole  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  and,  having  undeigone  cer- 
tain changes  in  its  passage,  is  ultimately  voided 
as  excrementitious. 

Having  now  enumerated  the  various  classes 
of  oigans  in  the  human  body,  and  adverted  to 
their  leading  functions ;  having  seen  how  the 
bones  are  united  by  articulations,  and  connec- 
ted by  ligaments,  flesh,  and  membranes,  forming 
a  vanety  of  levers  adapted  to  the  motions  of  the 
limbs,  and  supporting  and  protecting  the  soft 
parts,  as  in  the  skull  and  spine ;  how  the  brain 
and  nerves  are  concerned  in  thesentienteneigira, 
and  in  presiding  over  and  directing  muscular 
motion,  and  influencing  the  functions  of  the 
viscera ;  having  likewise  seen  how  each  part  of 
the  body  is  nourished  by  the  blood,  which  is  sent 
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from  the  heart  by  the  arteries,  and  convevfd 
back  to  it  by  the  veins ;  how  the  useless  and 
decayed  parts  are  removed  by  the  lymphatics: 
how  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  is  carried 
into  the  blood  by  the  lacteals ;  and  how  veDOus  is 
changed  into  arterial  blood  in  the  course  of  its 
passage  through  the  pulmonaiy  vessels ;  it  only 
remains  to  observe,  Uiat  the  whole  fabric  \&  u 
it  were  protected  from  external  injuries  bj  ite 
integuments.  Of  these  the  most  exterior  i.«  a 
covering,  varying  in  thickness  and  indaration 
on  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  eveiywhere 
without  feeling,  and  called  the  epidermis ;  m- 
'  mediately  beneath  it  is  a  soft  mucous  substance 
termed  rete  mucosum ;  and  under  it  the  cHti$, 
or  true  skin.  These  external  coverings  of  the 
body  are  attached  to  and  connected  with  the 
parts  beneath,  by  cellular  membrane.  Bat 
though  the  animal  owes  much  of  its  general 
security  to  these  textures,  it  owes  more  to  the 
senses^  instincts,  and  appetites  with  which  it 
is  so  miraculously  endowed.  '  By  these  it  is 
led  to  pursue  what  is  useful,  and  to  guard 
against  danger,  inconvenience,  and  want  Nor 
is  this  all;  there  has  likewise  been  conferred,  to 
a  certain  extent,  upon  all  living  bodies,  the 
power  of  reproduction,  by  which  they  an-  fre- 
quently able  to  repair  the  slighter  injuries  to 
which  the  different  oi^gans  are  exposed ;  and  if 
this  power  be  exceedingly  languid  in  the  latter 
periods  of  old  age,  it  is  because  the  author  cf 
nature  never  intended  that  the  animal  structnre 
should  be  immortal.  He  has  fixed  its  bounds, 
which  it  cannot  pass ;  and  has  measured  out  the 
time  when  the  fairest  fabric  must  crumble  into 
dust,  and  its  animating  spirit  return  unto  Him, 
the  great  Almighty  Incomprehensible  Being, 
who  first  bestowed  it'  —  far.  Barday's  In- 
troductory Lectures  to  a  Course  of  Anatomy ; 
and  see  Dr.  William  Hunter's  Turo  Introductory 
Lectures,  for  details  respecting  the  histon, 
uses,  and  importance  of  the  study  of  Anatomy. 

Akatomt,  CoifpABATiVB.  So  Called  because 
the  organisation  of  the  lower  animals  was  tir>t 
principally  studied  with  immediate  reference 
to  that  of  the  human  subject  Galen,  who 
visited  the  schools  of  Alexandria  at  a  period 
when  the  dissection  of  the  human  body  was  no 
longer  permitted,  sought  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  ape  to  acquire  a  vicarious  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  man.  Yesalius,  after  the  revival 
of  literature,  dissected  various  quadrupeds,  and 
compared  their  organisation  with  that  of  mHn, 
in  order  to  correct  the  errors  of  Oalen,  and  to 
establish  the  true  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  human  structure. 

Succeeding  anatomists  have  investigatod  the 
structure  of  the  lower  animals,  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  experimentiug  upon 
them  with  success;  and  still  more  important 
discoveries  in  physiological  science  have  result- 
ed from  tracing  the  modification  and  disappear 
ance  of  different  organs  in  the  descending  series 
of  animals,  as  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
obtain  just  notions  of  the  uses  and  relative 
importance  of  the  different  oigans  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  a  perception  of  the  laws  which 
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r<f><nila2«  their  oo-existenee  in  the  same  indivi- 
dujJ. 

Aii^totl^,  Harrey,  and  Hunter  combined  the 
ioTfs-tigation  of  the  mature  animals  of  different 
clii&«f8  with  obeervationa  of  the  different  stages 
ci  dfTtJopement  of  the  embryo,  and  their  ex- 
ample has  been  assiduously  and  successfully 
inlowtd.  by  the  ablest  comparative  anatomists 
o{  thf  present  day,  whereby  some  of  the  general 
laws  of  animal  organisation,  of  deyelopement, 
a^'J  of  the  amdogies  which  apparently  different 
]aTti  bear  to  one  another  throughout  the  great 
scht  m^',  hare  been  discovered. 

A  very  important  application  of  comparative 
anatomy  is  to  the  determination  of  the  relative 
dt.:ree9  of  complexity  in  the  organisation  of 
diferent  animala,  and  of  the  number  and  value 
of  the  points  of  resemblance  which  different 
rp^nes  manifest  to  each  other  in  the  totality  of 
X'ie'iT  organisation.  A  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  aninula,  guided  by  these  views,  is  essential 
to  the  determination  of  their  natural  affinities, 
which  is  the  highest  aim  of  the  philosophic 
mitoralisth 

Lftatlj,  the  lalx>ur8  of  the  comparative  ana- 
tomist continually  tend  to  bring  to  light  exam- 
{1m  of  fitnicture«,  designed  with  reference  to 
c^ptvial  purposes,  of  the  most  striking  and 
lirdhle  aescription ;  and  thus  provide  for  the 
inotaiist  and  divine  a  storehouse  of  facts 
pecolisriy  adaptr^  to  the  illustration  of  the 
dxnniM  of  ftn&l  causes.  [Bioloot  ;  Mospho- 
logt;  Tbukoloot;  DiyBLorBMBirr.] 

ABtttrop«l  or  JLnatropoua  (Gr.  i»wrp4wm, 
linvfri).  A  very  common  kind  of  embryo, 
I  n^lut  ed  by  one  side  of  the  ovule  growing  upon 
'^'it  wlule  the  other  remains  immovable,  till 
)t  Uat  that  port  of  the  ovule  which  was 
onginally  next  the  aptf^x,  is  brought  down  to 
the  hilmn,  the  base  of  the  nucleus  in  such 
c&5«9  being  at  the  apex  of  the  ovule.  The 
common  apple,  and  the  greater  part  of  plants, 
cff(?r  namiMea  of  this. 

Anaulte  (G^.  iiv^irrof,  without  augmen- 
tnUun\  A  mineral  of  a  greenish-white  colour, 
T'lich  occurs  massiTe  and  granular  at  Bilin,  in 
&;hei&ia.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  with  much 
fUTimina,  a  little  magnesia  and  protoxide  of 
inn,  and  11*5  per  cent,  of  water. 

Anchor  f  Gr.  ftyjcvpa).  Consists  of  a  straight 
Ur,  called  uie  shank,  AB,  which  ends  in  two 

arms,  B  C,  B  D,  on  which 
are  placed  the  triangular 
plates  called  flukes,  or 
palms ;  the  extremity  £ 
or  F  is  called  the  pea 
(peak)  or  bill ;  the  poiLt 
B  is  called  the  crown. 
At  the  end  A  is  placed 
the  stock  G  H,  which, 
when  of  wood,  consists 
of  two  pieces  of  oak, 
When  the  stock  is  of  iron, 

it  ptaes  through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the 

'hink.    The  stock  is  at  right  angles  to  the 

rW.<^  of  the  flukes,  and  is  a  little  longer  than 

>b^  filiank.    At  A  is  the  rin^  which  is  of  iron, 
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to  which  the  eaUe  is  attached,  and  by  which 
the  anchor  is  lifted  or  hung. 

When  a  hemp  cable  is  used,  the  ring  to  which 
it  is  bent  (fastened  in  a  particular  way)  is 
covered  first  with  tarred  canvass,  and  then  with 
pieces  of  rope  secured  firmly  round  it ;  this  is 
called  a  puddening,  and  protects  the  hemp 
from  the  iron.  When  a  chain  cable  is  used,  it 
is  shackled  to  the  ring,  which  is  not  then 
puddened. 

Men  of  war  and  large  ships  carry  two  large 
anchors  of  equal  size,  at  the  bows,  called,  thence, 
bower  anchors;  and  two  others,  of  the  same 
size,  called  the  sheet  and  the  spare  anchors : 
besides  two  or  three  others,  wluch  are  much 
smaller,  for  temporary  occasions. 

The  anchor,  after  being  let  go  from  the  ship's 
bow  or  side,  whether  the  shank  be  vertical  or 
horizontal  when  it  enters  the  water,  arrives  up- 
right at  the  bottom,  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance  of  the  water  on  the  stock,  when  it 
falls  over,  and  rests  on  the  crown,  one  comer 
of  a  fluke,  and  the  end  of  the  stock.  From  this 
position  of  stable  equilibrium  on  three  points, 
forming  a  long  narrow  triangle,  a  small  force 
disturbs  it,  when  the  stock,  Sdling  flat,  one  of 
the  bills  must  pierce  the  ground,  penetrating 
deeper  as  the  cable  pulls,  until  the  arm  is  partly 
or  entirely  buried. 

Since  the  security  of  the  Teasel  depends  on 
the  hold  the  anchor  has  of  the  groimd,  it  is 
evident  that  the  direction  of  the  fluke  should 
be  such  that  the  reaction  of  the  soil  against  it, 
from  the  pull  of  the  cable,  may  tend  most 
effectually  to  keep  it  down. 

The  pressure  on  the  fluke  being  perpendi* 
cular  to  the  surface,  take  A  B  to  represent  tlie 
pull  of  the  cable,  then  the  resolved  portion  of 
this  perpendicular  to 
the  fluke  is  BC» 
AB  cos.  ABC;  and 
the  effect  of  this  in 
keeping  the  fluke  down  is  BD »B  C  cos.  CBD 
s B C  sin.  ABC,  because  AB  is  horizontal,  and 
BD  vertical,  CBD  is  90°— CB A;  hence  BD « 
AB  sin.  ABC  cos.  ABC,  which  is  maximum 
when  A  B  C«46<>.  The  flukes  of  anchors  in 
general  make  the  angle  with  the  shank  much 
greater  than  this;  but  Lieut  Kodger,  R.N., 
has,  among  other  improvements,  adopted  this 
angle  in  his  patent  anchor,  having  established 
the  above  conclusion  by  experiment 

Anchors  are  made  of  broad  flat  bars  forged 
together.  As  the  greatest  strain  upon  the 
shank  takes  place  during  the  act  of  weighing, 
the  diameters  of  the  shank  are  made  unequau, 
the  longest  being  placed  vertical  This  im- 
provement is,  we  believe,  due  to  Mr.  Pering, 
on  whose  plan  anchors  have  of  late  yean 
chiefly  been  made. 

The  weight  of  an  anchor  in  men  of  war  is 
estimated  roughly  at  about  1  c  wt  to  a  gun;  in  mer- 
chantmen, about  1  cwt  for  each  Id  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  anchor  is  not  strictly  proportional 
to  tne  size  of  the  yessel,  aa  large  yessels  aro 
less  affected  by  sudden  or  violent  motions  than 
smaller  ones  are.    Lazge  anchon  are  thicker  ift 
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proportioii  to  their  length  than  smaller  oiie% 
that  18,  the  weight  increases  Custer  than  the 
eahes  of  the  dimensions. 

When  an  anchor  is  left  behind,  it  is  reoo- 
Tered  either  hj  lifting  it  by  the  bnoj  rope,  or, 
where  that  is  not  possible,  bj  sweeping  for 
it ;  which  is  dragging  a  hawser,  hang  between 
two  boats,  slowly  OTer  the  bottom  till  it  ditches 
the  upper  flnke,  bj  which  the  anchor  is  then 
weighed. 

When  one  anchor  is  down  the  ship  is  said  to 
be  at  single  anchor ;  when  two  are  down,  the 
ship  is  generally  moored.  [Moobbd  ;  Cablb  ; 
BvoT.]  Ships  rarely  ride  by  more  than  two 
anchors ;  in  bad  weather  a  third  is  often  let  go 
under  foot,  as  a  precaation  in  case  of  one  of 
the  cables  parting. 

When  the  anchor  is  dragged  by  the  pnlling 
of  the  cable,  it  is  said  to  come  home.  When 
the  cable  gets  twisted  round  the  anchor  or  stock, 
the  anchor  is  said  to  be  foul.  The  anchor  is 
sometimes  hore  up  without  one  of  the  flukes, 
which  has  either  been  fixed  in  a  cleft  of  a 
rock  and  wrenched  off  by  the  force  of  weighing, 
or  been  snapped  off  by  striking  against  a 
point  of  rock  in  its  rapid  descent. 

When  the  ship  is  at  single  anchor,  the  wind 
or  tide  may  carry  her  over  the  anchor ;  if  the 
water  is  deep,  she  may  so  drag  the  cable  as  to 
foul  the  anchor,  in  which  case  it  may  not  hold 
again :  if  the  water  is  rery  shallow,  sue  may  get 
upon  the  anchor,  the  fluke  entering  the  ship  s 
bottom,  or  she  may  break  the  shank  by  striking 
upon  it,  Keeping  the  ship  clear  of  her  anchor 
is,  therefore,  an  important,  as  it  is  also  a  nice 
point  of  seamanship. 

When  the  anchor  is  lifted  out  of  the  ground, 
it  is  said  to  be  aweigh;  when  hove  up  to  the 
sorfiice  of  the  water,  it  is  awash.  The  anchor 
being  hove  up  by  the  cable  only  to  the  hawse 
holes,  is  lifted  by  the  ring  to  the  cathead :  this 
is  called  catting  it.  The  fluke  next  the  ship's 
side  is  then  lifted  up  to  its  resting-place,  called 
the  bill  board:  it  is  now  said  to  be  fished. 
When  the  ship  is  fairly  at  sea,  the  ring  is 
lashed  close  up  to  the  cathead,  and  the  fluke 
brought  close  to  the  ship's  side,  or  inside  the 
bulwark,  and  the  cable  and  buoy  rope  unbent : 
the  anchor  is  then  secured. 

Akchob.  In  Architecture,  an  ornament 
applied  to  mouldings  somewhat  resembling  an 
anchor,  intermixecl  with  eggs,  and  bv  some 
called  a  tongue,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  the  forked  tongue  of  a  serpent.  It  is  found 
in  the  mouldings  of  all  the  orders,  but  is  only 
applied  to  tliat  called  the  echinus,  or  quarter 
round ;  a  singular  illustration  of  it  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  tower  of  Layer  Mamey,  in  Essex. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  wrought 
iron  ties  which  are  inserted  in  the  cross 
walls  of  buildings  that  have  a  tendency  to 
separate,  the  hewia  of  such  ties  being  generally 
Ibrmed  by  lam  oiroular  plates;  but  in  the 
structures  of  the  middle  ages  they  were  made 
in  the  form  of  letters,  or  figures,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  dates  of  their  insertion.  The  term 
anchor  is  also  appUed  frequently  to  the  portion 
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of  a  ooUar  used  for  a  lode-gate  whcve  it  nsto 
entirely  in  the  waU. 

Ameihogmgmm  Ground  fit  to  hold  a  slup's 
anchor,  so  that  she  may  rido  safely.  Tht 
ground  best  suited  for  tiiis  puipose  is  hud 
sand,  or  stiff  clay ;  and  the  best  position  is  thit 
wbich  is  land-locked,  or  out  of  the  tide.  Tbe 
harbour  dues  paid  by  ships  for  casting  anchor, 
are  also  called  anchorage. 

Anebortto  (6r.  hMax^fftr^t,  from  cb«x«P^ 
/  rcireatj  or  tritkdraw).  More  properly,  sa- 
achoret ;  a  hermit^  or  person  who  has  retired 
from  the  world  with  the  purpoee  of  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  meditation  and  pnjer. 
Such  was  the  esse  with  many  of  the  earlr 
Christians,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  such  aa 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Decius  and  Dio- 
cletian. The  adoption  of  perfect  solitude  was 
essential  to  the  character  of  an  anchorite :  bot 
they  were  not  necessarily  bound  by  vows.  The 
origin  of  this  class  of  religionists  preceded  that 
of  the  Coenobites,  or  monks  living  in  societies ; 
but  in  later  times  the  monks  used  frequently 
to  leave  their  monasteries,  with  the  permission 
of  their  superior,  and  devote  themselves  for  a 
time,  or  for  their  whole  lives,  to  the  solitude  of 
anchorites. 

Anoliovy.    [Enobattlis.] 

ABdiiisa  (Ghr.  iyxovaa),  A  Boraginaceoiis 
genus  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  East,  which 
yields  the  alkanet,  A,  tinctoria,  a  dye  plant, 
now  sometimes  called  Alkanna  tinctoria.  The 
root,  which  is  thick  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  is  the  part  used,  and  yields  a  red 
dye  readily  extracted  by  oil  and  spirits.  It  is 
said  to  be  also  used  for  colouring  some  of  the 
mixtures  dignified  with  the  name  of  port  wine. 

Anobnato  Aoid*  Anolivslne.  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  alkanet  root-.  It  is  soluble 
in  oils  and  fiits. 

Ancbjlosla  (Gr.  dyir^AofO'is,  from  M^> ' 
bend  or  hoUow).  A  sti£^  immoveable,  or  bent 
joint. 

Anoleiit  Bemesae.  In  Law.  all  Unds 
which,  having  been  in  possession  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  from  him  having  passed  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  named  in  Doomsday 
Book  as  Terra  Regis,  are  said  to  be  held  in 
ancient  demesne.  The  tenure  is  peculiar,  re- 
sembling copyhold  in  some  respecta 

Ancients  (Fr.  anciens).  Gentlemen  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  The  Inns  of 
Chancery  consist  of  ancient  ,  and  students  or 
clerks.  The  ancients  of  fray's  Inn  are  the 
oldest  barristers,  and  those  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple are  those  who  have  passed  their  readings. 

Anciknts,  Council  of.  In  Frendi  Histoir, 
one  of  the  two  assemblies  composing  tie  legis- 
lative body  in  1795.  It  consisted  of  250  mem- 
bers, and  derived  its  name  from  each  of  them 
being  at  least  forty  years  of  age.  It  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire. 

AaoUa  (Lat).  In  Roman  antiquities,  the 
shield  of  Mars,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
fell  firom  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  and  was 
accompanied  by  an  oracle,  which  dechued  that, 
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whDe  k  remaiiied  in  Rom«*,  the  city  could  never 
b«  taken.  Its  figiire  was  that  of  an  oral  com- 
presMd  in  the  middle.  The  legend  adds  that 
Nuns  entmstod  the  care  of  it  to  the  Salii,  or 
pne5ts  of  Man,  in  whose  temple  it  was  placed, 
and  tLit  he  had  eleven  more  shields  made  to 
exscdj  the  same  pattern,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  gennine  one  finm  being  distinguished  and 
«?»]««.  Eveiy  year,  on  March  Ist  and  for 
maajsiifoeBBive  days,  these  andlia  were  earned 
pymd  the  dtj  bj  we  Salii,  with  solemn  dances 
andmiisu. 

Aaetptlal  (Lat.  ancepe,  two-edged).  When 
tDTthing  is  compressed,  with  the  two  opposite 
edges  thin.  It  is  chiefly  applied  in  Botany  to 
l^res  and  stems. 

Anelatroel>dagp  (Gr.  ir/Kt^rpov,  a  hook, 
ud  KfJMos,  a  branch),  A  natural  order  of  £x- 
Qgens,  eoDtiuning  only  the  genus  Ajicutrocfa- 
dut,  sa  Indian  climbing  plant,  of  botanical 
istereft  only. 

AaeoDA.  An  old  Venetian  term  used  to 
npras  a  pictoxe,  image,  or  altar-piece;  it  oc- 
ean in  old  documents,  and  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  fiuir,  an  image,  picture,  or  portrait. 
iFiorillo,  Gtsckickte  dcr  Zeicknenden  K%n9te, 
&c,  toL  iL  p.  6,  Gottingen,  1801.) 

AB^lahwttai  An  anhydrous  silicate  of  alu- 
oina,  Dsmed  after  the  province  of  Andalusia, 
is  Spain,  where  it  was  first  noticed.  It  may  be 
^uitugaished  from  Felspar  by  its  greater  hard- 
cess  and  infusibility.  It  occurs  in  slightly 
rbombie  Ibor-sided  prisms,  sometimes  in  a 
compact  form  with  a  granular  or  columnar 
^tnctnre,  of  a  reddiah  colour  passing  into  pale 
pvj,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  is  transparent, 
or  tnaufaicent,  at  the  edges.  Andalusite  is  found 
most  firequently  in  micaceous  sclust,and  in  gneiss ; 
1^5  fr«)aently  in  granite,  serpentine^  and  quartz 
i^  in  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  the  Sbet- 
^ds,  Donegal  and  Co.  Wicklow  in  Lreland,  the 
TttoI  Saxony,  Moravia,  Bavaria,  Siberia,  Con- 
nrcticnt,  MasHichiuetta,  &c. 

Aadaate  (ItaL  going).  InMusic,  is  a  direc- 
tios  for  the  time,  or  rather  for  the  style  in 
v)udi  a  piece  is  to  be  taken.  It  is  moaerate, 
nther  dow,  but  distinct  and  flowing. 

^^BAea-  This  magnificent  chain,  including 
B^  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  globe, 
nes  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
nu  parallel  to  the  South  American  coast,  com- 
*°^ng  at  Cape  Horn  and  reaching  to  the 
IstiuuiflofDarien.  At  first,  a  single  narrow  range 
for  a  distance  of  2500  miles,  it  then  for  another 
2000  miles  (the  rest  of  the  distance)  becomes 
tripbfthethrpepazalLel  ridges  being  connected  at 
^^'i^^^  by  narrow  czoes  ridges  forming  knots, 
genenllj  remarkable  for  extremely  loffy 
Boontam  peaks,  high  table  lands,  and  plains 
«Mi  derated  lakes.    Near  these    knots   the 

n  rivers  of  South  America  take  their  rise, 
-jsohiie  length  no  single  chain  in  the  earth 
WMdies  the  Andes,  and  onlv  a  few  of  the 
^i^^  waka  of  the  Himalayan  chain  rise  higher 
™»  we  sea  level 

^y  the  knots  above  mentioned  the  northern 
^n  of  the  Andes  \n  divided  into  several 
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portions,  of  which  the  two  most  to  the  sontl; 
i  (terminating  the  Bolivian  Andes)  are  of  extra- 
ordinary elevation,  and  are  connected  with  the 
j  lofty  plateau  and  lakes  mentioned  in  the  articlo 
I  America.  From  these  plains  rise  the  higher 
,  elevations,  attaining  the  height  of  about  25,00U 
feet  on  the  eastern  or  interior  range,  and  about 
22,000  feet  on  the  western  or  coast  range. 
The  snow  line  of  the  chain  in  this  latitude 
is  about  17,000  feet  To  the  north  the 
Andes  of  Peru  are  less  elevated,  and  terminate 
in  the  knot  of  Loxa,  whence  rise  the  principal 
sources  of  the  Amazons  river,  under  the  name 
of  Maranon.  This  point  is  less  than  8000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  chain  until  we  approach  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  Beyond  it  the  mountain 
peaks  rise  a^ain  to  upwards  of  20,000  feet,  the 
cone  of  Chimborazo  towering  over  all  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  part  is  called  the  Andes 
of  Quito.  Further  north  the  mountains  are 
more  distributed  and  somewhat  less  lofty. 

There  are  many  passes  across  the  Andes, 
but  they  are  mostly  at  high  leveli,  and  only 
accessible  at  certain  seasons.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  slope  is  more  gradual  than  on  the 
western,  and  terminates  in  plains  of  greater 
elevation,  or  in  fianking  ranges  of  hill  or 
mountain.  In  the  Bolivian  Andes  the  passes 
are  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Very  many  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Andes 
are  conical  and  volcanic^  but  only  a  few  are 
active  volcanos.  Of  'these  Cotopaxi,  near 
Quito  in  the  Andes  of  Quito,  is  one  of  those 
that  has  most  frequently  been  described  in 
modern  times.  Its  height  is  estimated  at 
18,880  feet  This  and  the  still  higher  elevation 
of  Chimborazo  (21,420  feet)  are  situated  one  or 
two  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  Pichincha 
is  the  name  of  another  of  the  principal  eleva- 
tions, celebrated  for  having  served  as  a  signal 
in  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian by  Bouguier  and  La  Condaminei  It  is 
actually  under  the  equator. 

Little  or  no  rain  falls  on  the  western  or 
Pacific  side  of  the  Andes,  except  in  the  temperate 
latitudes  near  the  southern  extremity.  In  that 
part,  however,  there  is  not  only  rain,  but  exten- 
sive glaciers,  which  come  down  near  the  sea, 
and  penetrate  below  the  limits  of  the  palm  tree 
and  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  vegetation. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  desolation  of  these 
regions.  Further  north  in  the  Andes  of  Chili 
there  are  a  number  of  volcanoes,  and  some 
extremely  lofty  peaks,  Aconcagua,  near  Valpa- 
raiso^ rising  to  23,200  feet  (as  much  as  10,500 
feet  above  the  snow  line  in  that  latitude). 

In  the  higher  plains  of  the  Andes  there  are 
iemarka>']e  atmospheric  effects,  the  landscape 
being  without  mxuax  colour,  although  the  sky  is 
generally  quite  cloudless.  This  arises  no  doubt 
from  the  thinness  of  the  air.  Changes  of 
weather  are  sudden  and  violent,  and  the  storma, 
both  elejtrie  and  of  wind,  are  singularly  de- 
structive and  terrible. 

ABdeslne.  A  lime-and-ioda  Felspar  re- 
sembling Albite,  and  entering  into  the  compo- 
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rition  of  the  rock  Andesite,  which  occurs  in  the 
Andes  of  South  America. 

Andirons.  The  term  used  by  the  medieval 
authors  to  express  the  fire  dogs  which  were 
used  in  phioes  where  wood  was  burnt.  They 
were  oft«n  mide  highly  ornamental,  and  were 
adorned  with  silver  and  plated  extremities  of 
the  most  elegant  character. 

AndreeaoeflB  (Andraea,  one  of  the  genera). 
Little  moss-like  plants,  difTering  from  the  true 
mosses  in  the  want  of  an  operculum  and  peri- 
stome, and  in  having  four-valved  spore-cases. 

Andreaslieivollta.  A  name  given  to 
Harmotome,  after  Andreasbeig  in  the  Harz, 
where  it  was  first  discovered. 

Andrena.  The  name  of  a  Fabrician  genus 
of  bees,  including  those  which  have  the  tongue 
three-cleft,  and  the  labium  cylindrical,  with 
two  membraneous  bristles  on  each  side. 

AadroBoeum  (Gr.  dMp>  ^  '"*^^  and  o7«os, 
a  house).  All  that  part  of  a  flower  to  which 
the  male  organs  appertain.  The  ring  of  stamens 
in  a  plant  is  an  androeceum ;  so  is  the  fringe  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  in  the  passion  flower,  taken 
together  with  the  true  stamens.  The  term  may 
be  literally  translated  the  male  apparatus. 

Androipynona  (Gr.  &y8p^7vrof,  from  &yi}/>, 
a  mafif  and  yw^t  ^  fooman).  In  Botany,  a 
union  of  both  males  and  females,  either  in  the 
same  flower,  which  is  also  called  hermaphro- 
dite, or  upon  the  same  plants  the  sexes  being 
in  different  flowers,  as  in  the  birch  and  similar 
trees.  The  latter  is  what  Linnsus  called  mon- 
cecious. 

Andbo€ftnott8.  In  Physiology,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  organs  of  both  sexes  in  the  same 
individual,  either  naturally,  as  in  the  snail ;  or 
pretematurally,  as  in  the  free  martin  and 
simOar  monsters.    An  hermaphrodite. 

Android  (Gr.  &vifp,  man,  and  clBof,  form). 
An  automaton  which  imitates  the  actions  of 
man.     [AutoMATOir.] 

Andromeda  (after  the  virion  Andromeda, 
daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiope).  A  family 
of  Ericaceous  shrubs,  many  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  the  flowers.  The  type 
8pecies  is  A.  poiifoliat  a  dwarf  plant  possessing 
acrid  narcotic  properties,  and  found  wild  in 
boggy  situations  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Andron  (Gr).  In  Arcnitecture,  the  suite  of 
apartments  exclusively  occupied  by  the  male 
part  of  the  establishment    [GTN.fiCBX7ic] 

Androplionun  (Gr.  atrip,  a  man,  or,  in 
Botany,  a  stamen,  and  ^fy^iy,  to  bear),  A 
columnar  expansion  of  the  centre  of  the  flower, 
on  which  the  stamens  seem  to  grow,  as  in  the 
passion  flower.  In  reality,  it  is  formed  partly 
of  the  adhering  fllaments,  and  partly  of  an 
elevation  of  the  growing  point 

Andropocon  (Gr.  on^p,  a  man,  and  wQywp, 
n  beard).  A  genus  of  tropical  grasses  contain- 
ing A.  Schananthtts,  the  sweet-lemon-grass, 
which  yields  one  of  the  fragrant  lemon-scented 
grass  oils;  A.  Ckdamtu^romaticus,  considered 
to  be  the  sweet  cane  of  Scripture ;  and  A. 
(AnathBTum)  murieatUB,  the  aromatic  khtis  of 
India,  and  retirer  of  the  French. 
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Anecdote  (Gr.  dj^xlvrow,  wmttMng  ta^^ 
lished).  III  its  original  sense,  some  particular 
relative  to  a  subject  not  noticed  in  preriom 
works  on  that  subject  In  its  secondary  sense, 
the  narrative  of  a  particular  action  or  saying  of 
an  individual 

AnellatAv  AneUidee  (Lat  anellos,  a  little 
rina).  Generally,  but  improperly,  written  »n- 
nehdans  or  annelides.  A  class  of  aztieolatt 
animals,  with  a  long  cylindrical  body,  diyidtd 
into  ring-like  segments,  having  red  blood,  and 
respiratory  organs,  but  no  jointed  extremitiea. 
They  are  classified  as  follows : — 
Order  Suctoria  •  Leeches  1 

Earthworms,  y  aAbrandua. 

Naiads. 
'Nereids,  Sea- 
centipedes, 
liUgwunns, 
&  Sea-mioe. 


»» 


*i 


Terricola 


Errantia 


Tubieola  .  Serpulana 


B(  Borsibrao* 
chiata. 


-Cephalo- 
braochiata. 
(Gr.  Mxvrpot,  from  i,  pnr^ 
and  HXvTpow,  a  sheath).  A  name  sometunes 
given  to  those  insects  which  have  two  or  four 
membranous  wings,  either  naked  or  covered 
only  with  hairs  or  scales. 

Anemometer  (Gr.  &y«fiof,  the  wind,  and 
lihpw,  measitre).  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Br.  Lind*s  anemometer  consists  of  a  gU» 
tube,  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  and 
open  at  both  extremities.  One  of  the  ex- 
tremities, A,  is  also  bent  round  to  the  hori- 
zontal direction,  in  order  that  ij 
the  wind  may  blow  into  it  The 
tube  being  partially  filled  with 
water  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  air,  the  water  in  the  branch 
at  which  the  wind  enters  is  de- 
pressed, for  example,  to  B, 
and  consequently  rises  in  the 
other  branch  to  C,  and  the  dif- 
ference, b  C,  of  the  levels  at 
which  it  stands  in  the  two  bran- 
ches is  the  height  of  a  column  of  water,  the 
weight  of  which  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the 
force  of  the  wind.  The  relative  velocities  of 
the  wind  are  thus  ascertained,  the  variation  of 
the  velocity  being  nearly  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  resistance.  The  bore  of  the 
tube  is  diminished  at  the  bottom  to  cheek  the 
undulations  of  the  water  caused  by  a  suddon 
gust  of  wind.  This  instrument  may  be  mounted 
on  pivots,  and  an  arrow-shaped  vane  attached, 
so  that  the  mouth  A  shall  be  always  exposed 
to  the  direct  current,  and  thus  ttte  direction  as 
well  as  the  velocity  of  the  wind  indicated  at  the 
same  moment 

But  the  anemometer  most  generally  used  isone 
devised  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  of  Armagh,  and  made 
by  Casella,  of  London.  It  consists  essentially 
of  four  hemispheriGal  cups,  having  their  dia- 
metral planes  exposed  to  a  passing  current  of 
air ;  they  are  carried  by  four  folding  horizontal 
arms  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft  or  axis,  whirh 
is  caused  to  rotate*  by  the  velocity  of  thf  win«l 
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Dr.  BobinBon  found  that  the  cups»  and  con- 
0pqai?ntl7  the  axis  to  which  they  are  attached, 
rerolre  with  one  third  the  wind's  yelocity.  A 
simple  anangement  of  wheels  and  screws  is 
appended  to  the  instroment^  which,  by  means 
of  tvo  indices,  shows  on  inspection  the  space 
teiTez9«d  by  the  wind  in  a  giyen  time. 

Wbeweil's  registering  anemometer  consists  of 
I  series  of  wheels  and  pinions  carrying  a 
tTadog  pencil  which  is  set  in  motion  by  a  small 
ij  connected  with  an  ordinary  Tane.  The 
pencil  descends  ^  th  of  an  inch  for  ereiy  10,000 
revolutions  of  toe  fly,  and  presses  against  a 
n  linder  carrying  a  registering  paper.'  I 

Cafiella,  by  an  elaborate  combination  of 
Robinson's  anemometer  with  bome  recent  modi- 
fii^adons,  has  prodnced  an  instroment  capable 
o!  registering  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
rind  vith  eren  greater  accuracy  than  any  of 
the  abore.  A  specimen  of  this  anemometer 
ras  shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1S62;  its  indications  may  be  recorded  in  any 
v*m  of  the  building  on  which  it  may  be 
pki'ed. 

Awnnginetrj*  The  operations  connected 
vith  ascertaining  and  recording  the  direction, 
Telocity,  and  other  attributes  of  wind.  [Aub- 
HOMmaL] 

Amemoam  (Gr.  from  hffUf,  wind),  A  genus 
of  Banuncnlaceoos  herbs,  mostly  perennials, 
Bi^jofthem  cnltiTatedin  gardens  for  the  sake 
bf  their  handsome  cup-shaped  flowers.  The 
m'»t  showy  is  that  known  as  the  poppy  anemone, 
A.  eonnaria.  Many  of  them  haye  tuberous  or 
thickened  roots. 

Aaemoiiie  Aetd.  A  solid  organic  com- 
poond  existing  in  the  wood  anemone. 

ABfeaioBlii«  or  Aneinoiita*  An  acrid 
OTstallisable  sobstance  obtained  from  some 
Fpedas  of  anemoncu    It  bums  like  camphor. 

ABMBOMwpe  (Gr.  &r«/tof,  wind^  and 
•nriv^  IlooJk).  An  instrument  for  indicating 
the  diiedkm  ci  the  wind.  A  common  vane,  or 
v^thezoock,  is  an  instrument  of  this  kind. 
Sometimes  the  vane  turns  a  spindle  which 
descfods  through  the  roof  of  the  building  into 
the  chamber  where  the  observation  is  to  be  made. 
An  index  fixed  to  the  spindle  points  out  the 
dilution  of  the  wind,  on  a  compass  card  fixed 
to  the  cttling.  By  means  of  wheel-work,  the 
;^inction  of  the  spindle,  or  the  axis  of  the 
biex,  may  easOy  be  changed,  so  that  the 
<^<fflpaM  card  may  be  placed  on  a  wall  of  the 
chamber,  w  in  any  convenient  jmsition  for 
observation. 

Aaerold  Barometer  (Gr.  i,  without^  and 
'V^,  vet,  dofim,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ordinary  mercurial  barometer). 

The  instrument  may  be  described  as  con- 
istiog  of  three  essential  parts :  first,  an  air- 
^ht  box  fiynned  of  thin  metallic  plates,  so 
^  the  odes  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  col- 
lapte  vhen  the  air  is  withdniwn  from,  the  in- 

tenor ;  seoondW,  a  spiral  spring  resisting  the 

cnmpreeiioQ  of  the  sides  of  the  box;    and 

thirdly,  a  system  of  levers  connected  with  the 

Vol  and  iprin|^  and  ^ving  motion  to  an  index 
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by  which  the  amount  of  pressure  is  exhibited 
on  a  scale.  The  arrangement  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  in  which  A  represents 
the  vacuum-box,  B  B  the  main  lerer,  C  the 


D 


ill 


fulcrum  or  support,  and  S  the  spring;  the 
direction  of  the  forces  being  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  If,  at  a  certain  pressure,  the  lever  has 
the  direction  indicated  in  the  figure,  then, 
supposing  an  increase  of  pressure  to  take  place, 
the  upper  side  of  the  box  will  be  pressed 
downwiirds,  carrying  the  lerer,  with  which  it  is 
shown  to  be  in  connexion,  along  with  it,  and 
consequently  compressing  the  spring  against 
which  it  acts.  The  lever,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
of  the  second  order,  and,  as  usually  construetod, 
the  distance  of  the  spring  from  the  fulcrum  is 
to  that  of  the  box  from  the  fulcrum  in  the  ratio 
of  six  to  one. 

The  box  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  alx)ut  2  J 
inches  in  diameter,  and  5-16th8  of  nn  inch  deep, 
partially  exhausted  of  air,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  It  is  composed  of  thin  corrugated 
copper-plates.  The  spring  is  formed  of  steel 
wire,  about  l-20th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
the  helix  or  coil  is  about  an  inch  in  height,  and 
5-8ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  system  of 
levers  is  employed  to  multiply  the  movement 
of  the  main  lever,  and  to  the  ultimate  lever  is 
attached  a  piece  of  fine  watch-chain  pres^sing 
round  a  small  roller,  on  the  axis  of  which  the 
index  is  placed,  which  exhibits  the  variations 
of  pressure  on  a  graduated  diaL  The  index  is 
kept  in  its  place,  and  the  chain  in  a  state  of 
tension,  by  means  of  a.  delicate  spiral  spring 
attached  to  the  same  axis.  The  whole  is  placed 
within  a  cylindrical  box,  about  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  general  form  of  the  instru- 
ment resembles  that  of  a  watch. 

Aaatliain  (Gr.  StniBop).  This  genus  of 
Umbellifers  contains  the  common  dill,  A.  gra- 
veolenSf  a  slender  fennel-like  plant,  with  um- 
bels of  small  yellow  fiowers  succeeded  by  thin 
fiat  firuita,  wluch  vield  up  their  carminative 
properties  on  distillation.  Dill-water  is  a  well- 
known  domestic  remedy  for  flatulence. 

Anenrlam  (Gr.  hMn^pvcfui^  from  iofwvpvim,  I 
dilate),  A  tumour  formed  by  the  morbid  dilata- 
tion of  an  artery,  and  which  is  therefore  distin- 
guished by  its  pulsatory  motion. 

AaflrAetaoiiJi  (Lat.  anfractus,  a  ttnndwff, 
or  citrve).  In  Botany,  when  the  lobes  of  an 
anther,  or  the  margin  of  any  part,  is  folded 
back  upon  itself  and  doubled  and  bent  till  all 
trace  of  its  normal  character  is  lost.  The  an- 
ther of  a  cucumber  is  anfractuous. 

Anrelolosyy  or  AAKiolOiry  (Gr.  kyy t'^ov^ 
a  vessel,  and  \iyos,  a  discourse).  The  doctrine 
of -the  vessels  of  the  body. 

Anffelf  OoMeiit  or  8t»  Oeorvey  or  St. 
Oonatanttne.  An  ancient  order  of  knight- 
hood, &bulously  reported  to  have  been  insti- 
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tnted  by  Constantioe,  but  probably  by  the 
imperial  house  of  Comnenus  at  Constantinople, 
and  revived  by  the  Sonperor  Charles  V.  The 
grand  maittership  of  this  order  was  resigned  by 
the  last  representative  of  the  house  of  Comnenus 
to  that  of  Famese,  duked  of  Parma. 

An^l^water.  A  mixture  of  rose,  orango- 
llower,  and  myrtle  water,  perfumed  by  musk 
and  ambergris.    It  is  made  in  PortugaL 

Ani^llo  Jkeidm  A  solid  white  crystalline 
body,  found  in  angelica  root.  It  ma^  be 
formed  by  heating  oil  of  chamomile  with  a 
caustic  alkali. 

ABffelio  Btlier.  A  compound  of  angelic 
acid  and  ether. 

Anyelloa  (Or.  icyyfXtM6s,  angelic,  fh>m  its 
supposed  virtues)  A  tall  growing  Umbelli- 
ferous plant,  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
in  other  watery  places.  It  grows  four  or  six 
feet  high,  and  has  large  compound  leaves. 
The  stalks  are  hollow. 

ABffelioln.  A  neutral  substance  found  in 
angelica  root. 

AniTols  (Gr.  SYftXos,  a  messenger).  Spiri- 
tual beings  ministering  to  God.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures they  appear  as  messengers,  by  whom  (3od 
conveys  his  commands  to  men.  We  read  also 
of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  See  Milman,  LaU 
Ckristianii^f  b.  if.  c.  2. 

Anirina  (Lat  from  ango^Gr.  I(7X*>  ^ 
atrangU),  A  disease  attended  with  a  sense  of 
anxiety  and  suffocation.  The  term  is  com- 
monly applied  to  certain  symptoms  arising 
from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  distressing  difficulty  of  respiration, 
and  is  hence  termed  Angina  Pectoris. 

Angiooarpoiis  (Gr.  Ayyctor,  a  vessel,  and 
K0fv6s,  fruit).  When  seed-ressels  are  inclosed 
within  a  covering  that  does  not  form  a  part  of 
themselves,  as  the  filbert,  covered  by  its  husk, 
or  the  acorn  seated  in  its  cupule.  The  word 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  such  fhngi  as 
have  their  spores  included  in  a  peridium,  or 
hollow-shell,  as  Lycoperdon. 

ABffloapemioiu  (Gh*.  irfyttot^,  and  mripfun, 
seed).  When  seeds  are  inclosed  within  a  peri- 
carp, as  in  most  plants.  The  word  is  now 
chiefly  used  in  oppoation  to  gynmospermous, 
which  means  that  seeds  are  not  included  in  a 
pericarp,  as  in  fir-trees  and  others.  Linnaeus 
intended  to  apply  it  in  the  same  sense  ;  but  he 
contrasted  it  with  small-lobed  seed-like  fruits, 
which  he  mistook  for  naked  seeds. 

Aai^lo0poroiis  (Gr.  oTTtToK,  and  ampd^  a 
seed),  A  term  applied  to  such  funci  as  Ly- 
coperdon,  which  have  their  spores  inaosed  in  a 
hollow  shell  or  has, 

ABfflotomy  (UT.  &ry«<!»i't  And  rifum,  I  cut). 
The  dissection  of  vessels. 

AngUurlte.  A  fibrous  and  compact  phos- 
phate of  iron,  of  a  grey  colour  inclining  to  blue, 
which  is  found  at  Anglar,  dept  of  the  Haute 
Vienne,  in  France. 

Anyle  (Lat.  angulus).  In  G^metiy,  there 
are  several  kinds  of  angles ;  the  simplest,  and 
the  one  to  which  all  others  are  referred,  is  a 
rectilineal  angle,  which,  according  to  Euclid,  is 
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*  the  indination  of  two  straight  lines,  viiiei) 
meet,  but  have  not  the  same  direetbn.*  The 
point  of  meeting  is  called  the  vertex  of  Uie 
angle,  and  the  Hnes  themselves  its  mdes.  A 
clearer  conception  of  an  angle  as  a  vtagmtudf, 
however,  is  ootained  by  considering  it  as  the 
quantitv  of  turning  around  the  vertex,  which 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  one  side  in  order 
to  make  it  coincide  with  the  other.  To  this  it 
might  be  objected  that  the  coincidence  in  ques- 
tion could  be  brought  about  by  rery  different 
quantities  of  turning.  The  rotation,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  direct  (like  the  hands  of  » 
watch)  or  retrograde^  or  it  might  be  arrested  Rt 
the  first,  or  at  any  subsequent  coincidence.  This 
absence  of  strict  definition,  which  might  easily 
be  remedied  if  desired,  has,  however,  its  own 
advantages,  espedallyin  trigonometry.  EuoM 
always  understands  by  the  angle  between  tvo 
right  lines  the  least  quantity  of  rotation  ne- 
cessary to  produce  coincidence.  The  ousntitv 
of  turning  necessaiy  to  make  a  line  coincide  with 
its  continuation  has  been  called  an  angle  of  con- 
tinuation ;  half  of  this  is  a  right  angle. 

In  the  ordinary  measurement  of  an  angle,  a 
complete  rotation  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts  called  dUgrees  (^),  each  decree 
being  suboirided  into  60  equal  ports  called 
minutfs  ('),  and  each  minute  again  into  60  pozts, 
termed  seconds  {^), 

The  theoretical,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ihedreiUar 
measure  of  an  angle,  instead  of  bang  a  eoncreU 
is  an  abstract  number.  A  circle  is  conceived 
to  be  described  around 'the  vertex,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  arc,  intercepted  by  the  sides  of  the 
angle  to  the  radius  of  tne  circle,  is  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  angle.  The  assumption  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  ratio  in  question 
does  not  depend  upon  the '  magnitude  of  the 
circle,  whilst  for  one  and  the  same  circle  this 
ratio  is  proportional  to  the  arc,  and,  therefore, 
to  the  angle  at  the  centre  standing  on  that 
arc. 

According  to  the  above  definition  the  theo- 
retical angular  unit  will  be  the  angle  at  ihf 
centre  wmch  is  subtended  by  an  are  equal  U 
the  radius.  The  circumference  of  a  drde  being 
w  times  its  diameter  or  2w  times  its  radius 
(where  v  represents  tihe  number  3'14169,  &c. 
[CraCLB] ),  r  will  be  the  circular  measure  of  two 
right  angles  or  180^,  and  if  A  be  the  number 
of  degrees  in  any  other  angle,  whose  circular 
measure  is  9,  we  have  the  following  simple 
formula  for  converting  ordinary  into  cirenUr 
measure,  or  vice  versd : 

Ao     e 


180® 


Amglb  of  CoxTAcr.  Called  also  angle  of  con- 
tingence ;  it  is  tiie  infinitesimal  angle  between 
the  rectilinear  tancents  to  a  curve  at  two  conse- 
cutive points.  When  the  curve  is  traced  on  a 
surfiice,  the  angle  between  two  seodesic  linn 
touching  the  curve  at  consecutive  points  is 
called  Sie  geodesic  angle  of  contact    [Cubva- 

TXTBM,  GbODBSIC.] 

Anolb  of  Cubtjltvrb.    Ths  angle  between 
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tro  oonsecotiTO  nonaals  of  a  plane  curve ;  it  is 
liiraTS  eqnal  to  the  angle  of  contact. 

Angle,  Cubtilixear.  In  Geometry,  the  angle 
forajxi  bj  the  tan^ots  to  two  curves  at  the 
pomt  where  the  latter  meet. 

AKQLfi,  DiHBDRAi..  lu  Geometiy,  the  angle 
furnrni  by  two  planes  which  intersect ;  in  other 
TorL,  the  quantity  of  turning,  around  the  line 
01  mtereection,  which  would  be  requisit43  in 
drier  to  make  one  plane  coincide  with  the  other. 

The  angle  between  a  right  line  and  a  plane 
is  the  qnantity  of  turning,  around  the  point  of 
ir.t<?nsectiou  and  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
given  one,  which  would  be  required  to  make  the 
line  lie  in  the  pluie. 

AxGLa,  Facial.  In  Zoology ,  signifies  the 
angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  lines 
^ivn,  the  one  from  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  fiontal  bone  over  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw,  the  other  from  the  external 
fvihi^  of  the  eaX'pafisage  along  the  floor  of  the 
na-al  cavity. 

The  internal  angle  of  Walther  was  described 
br  two  lines,  the  one  from  the  occipital  protu- 
k .-»nce  to  the  crista  galli,  the  other  from  the 
^ut  elld  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  external 
an^lp  of  Mulders  was  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  Camper's  fiieial  line,  with  another  from  the 
Visioccipital  bone  to  the  root  of  the  nose. 
Dmbenton's  angle  was  described  by  a  line  going 
from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  from  the 
t'^terior  region  of  the  occipital  foramen  inter* 
»«cting  anoUier  following  the  direction  of  the 
f  jnme n.  Doomick^s  incisiro-oocipital  line  was 
cbuined  by  dropping  a  vertical  line  to  the  level 
of  the  meatus  anditorius  extemus,  crossed  by 
another  from  the  incisor  teeth  to  the  occipital 
pmtaberaoce. 

AsGLB,  Fbomtai..  In  Ornithology,  signifies 
the  angle  which  the  cnlmen,  or  upper  line  of  the 
l^  znakes  with  the  forehead. 

Akgxji  of  Jaw.  The  point  of  intersec- 
tion between  the  ascending  and  the  horizontal 
nm  of  the  jaw  is  so  caUedL  In  the  marsupial 
loammalia  it  is  inflected  inwards.  The  bone 
esc'tlarf,  which  forms  this  angle,  is  separately 
ossified  in  the  lower  VertebraUi, 

AXQUS     OP     iKCmSXCB     A2n>     RsFLECnOK. 

Terms  used  in  Optics.    [RarLKonoK.] 

AsQLB,  Solid.  According  to  Euclid,  '  a  solid 
Bi??le  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  meeting  of 
m  re  thsa  two  plana  angles,  not  in  the  same 
pUne^  in  one  point.'  This  deflnition,  howeyer, 
L<  incomplete  as  well  as  vague.  For  we  also 
v^A  of  the  solid  angle  at  the  vertex  of  a 
cone,  and  measuze  the  same  by  the  ratio,  to 
th»  vfcole  Bur&ce  of  a  sphere  around  the  ver- 
tex, of  the  portion  of  thu  surface  intercepted 
ty  the  cone. 

AsGU,  Sphkbxcax..  In  Trigonometry,  the 
^^agle  between  two  great  circles  of  a  sphere, 
crthe  mdination  of  tiie  planes  of  these  circles 
to  each  other.  A  spheric&l  angle  is  measured 
W  the  ire  of  a  great  circle  intercepted  between 
t^e  two  points  of  its  sides  which  are  at  the 
^utanee  of  90^  from  the  point  of  intersection, 
«ths  vertex  of  the  angie.  > 
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I     Amolb,  Visual  (Optics).  The  angle  formed 

I  by  two  rays  of  light,  or  two  straight  lines  drawn 

£rom  the  extreme  points  of  an  object  to  the 

centre  of  the  eye.     The  apparent  magnitude  of 

I  objects  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  angle 

under  which  they  are  seen ;  nevertheless,  in 

I  observing  distant  objects,  our  ideas  of  their 

I  magnitude  are  greatly  modified  by  the  judgment 

I  which  we  form  of  their  distances.     [Magni- 

TUBE,  AfPABBNT.] 

Jkn^le  XroB.  The  piece  of  iron  which  is 
rolled  to  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  intended  to 
form  the  joints  of  plate  iron  for  large  girders 
or  for  the  joints  of  boiler  plates,  &o.,  to  which 
the  angle  iron  is  riveted  by  single  or  double,  or 
chain  riveting. 

An(rleineter«  This  name  has  been  specially 
given  to  an  instrument  used,  by  geologists  for 
measuring  the  dip  of  strata,  the  angles  of 
joint-planes,  &c.  (British  Association  Bcports, 
1847) 

Angleaita.  A  sulphate  of  lead  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  galena.  It  occurs  in 
rnombic  prisms,  with  dihedral  terminations, 
and  of  a  white,  grey,  or  yellowish  colour,  but 
frequently  tinged  blue  or  green  by  oxide  of 
copper,  in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Leadhills 
in  Lanarkshire,  andWanlock  Head  in  Dumfries- 
shire ;  also  in  Baden,  Siegdn  in  Prussia,  Silesia, 
Siberia,  the  Harz,  Spain,  and  a  mine  near 
Coquimbo  in  Chili.  It  was  first  observed  as  a 
distinct  species  at  Fary's  Mine  in  Anglesey, 
whence  the  name  Anglesite. 

Angvilliform  (Lat  anguilla,  an  eel,  forma, 
shape).  £el-shaped  fishes,  or  those  belonging 
to  tne  tribe  of  eels. 

AnguiM*  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Saurian 
reptiles,  characterised  by  having  subcaudal  and 
aMominal  imbricated  scales,  whjch  scales  conse- 
quently form  a  uniform  covering  over  the  whole 
body.  The  genus  is  now  subdivided  into  the 
subgenera  Pseudopus,  OphisauruSf  Aoontias, 
and  AnguiSy  properly  so  called;  the  reptiles 
comprehended  under  the  latter  denomination 
have  the  tympanum  concealed  beneath  the  skin ; 
the  maxillary  teeth  compressed  and  hooked,  and 
no  teeth  on  the  palate.  The  Anguis  fragilis, 
blind,  or  slow  worm,  is  a  well-known  example 
of  this  genus. 

Angular  Motioii*  The  angnlar  motion  of 
a  point  or  body  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  line, 
or  radius  vector,  joining  the  moving  point  to 
some  fixed  one.  The  angiUar  velocity  of  the 
body,  as  referred  to  the  fixed  point,  is  Uie  ratio 
of  the  angle  described  by  the  radius  rector,  to 
the  time  occupied  by  its  description. 

AngiilarSeotloii.  The  dirision  of  an  angle 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts.  The  geneiral 
division  of  an  angle  into  any  proposed  number 
of  equal  parts  is  a  problem  which  mathemati- 
cians have  not  yet  been  able  to  solve.  In 
modem  mathematics  the  term  angular  sections 
denotes  that  branch  in  which  the  properties  of 
circular  fimctions  are  investigated. 

Anfrnatora  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  Cum* 
paria  febrifuga^  originally  imported  from  An- 
gnetura  in  South  America ;  it  is  ooeaaionally 


r.im'*  of  *^r^ry.i*  Az^^trirx.  'wz:^^il.  arcear?  to 

AalBAriBOTile  Bstts.    A  trm  ot  S'^i-ra 

// "^ '^'7'V  ,  »3»i  ajpL--»i  to  t.-ir  prt-*-*  on  a 
ri/it  line,  a^  well  x*  w  fcor  !:::«»  tiirrc^i  a 
joint  'A  rl''.r-«i»  p^n.^!  of  Jj^r  raj^  .  or  to  i-xsr 
pi  i".-«  tl-.r».':zh  a  li.:^  ■  r»?-«^  of*  r'."3r  rlas«f«  . 

T:;«»  arAi.r3i«:Eii;  ririo  cf  f;«ir  p'^iLzr*.  s":^. 
rn  a  line  1:9  r>rpr>«rnl«l  by  the  srxa.i^jl  • «;  ^<  ^  , 

vlilch    drrcotes    tbe    lado   of   thie 


rari«jis    — 
c5 


aci  —  ;  thai.  IS. ( ahc d^)  = -^  '  -—.      TLcr  sec- 

m-^n*?  hrT^  in" ?>] rilled  are  to  W  'ni'I-.-rrt.vd  as 
pr-.-s-rive  or  cejiative,  a«xx<ri:r>z  to  ihe  cr^itrr  La 
wh^ch  the  Irfu-rs  d':ZfAim  liirci  ar>?  writtcc ; 
thus,  a  ^  =  —60.  Twv  aah.irc:«;aic  nit;v«s  are 
ftaid  to  l»e  reciprocal  vhen  thtrir  {^p>in».t,  and 
Cf,  .,i)J'hntAtcd  vhrn  their  «xim,  i«<eqiAi  tu  iii:!*t. 
Now  tb'.-  tw^ctT-foiir  aaharmon:.?  r^::-?s  !o  Vr.ioh 
foJiT  f/'jict.*  give  rise,  '-v  eh^r^-in^  th-rLT  rr«icr  in 
all  f^f^^if'Ie  ways,  niay  be  di-.-iiioi  into  >ix  jr':cLf« 
f-a'-hcoiiHiatiniTot  :V-are\4a4lratio6,an».i  Mioh  that 
tue  n>tio^  in  t'.in.^*  j/nvips  are  ppsp-rctively  thf 
r»M-'f'rj»aly  of  tlie  ra'i'^s  ji  the  either  t!tree.  la 
ofh'T  wodI*,  f^wh  of  th»'  twrntv-fo'ir  rtiti.v*.  or 
i:**  re.ifrv^l,  i*  tr^ual  to  one  or  other  of  tbe 
WxTi-K  funda.at^tal  ratui  {ah>cd\  \aedh\  \aS'<\ 
Th»-^»»«*,  a^i^jin,  are  eiprt-s^ible  in  terms  of  the 
fir^  ;  in  tV-t,  the  st-cund  is  the  reviprm-^il  of 
it.s  comfrbment,  and  the  third  the  complement 
of  Its  reciprocal ;  so  that,  patting  the  fir>t  ratio, 

{ahc^^u^  the  second  ratio  {acdh)  — ,  and 

1  —  • 

the  third  ratio  {adhc)  =  \ — ^    ~  . 

The  anharmfmic  ratio  of  four  linfs,  A  BCD, 

pa*(*»ing  through  the   same  point  (of  a  pencil 

of  four  ray««),  is  represented  hy  the  symliol  sin. 

(A BCD),  which  in  iXiuM  defined  by  the  equa- 

/kTyr*T\\      sin.  AC      sin.  AD      .. 
tion    mn.  (ABCD)=     — ^,^  :  --— fvi,;    Jt 

Ein.  C  B      sm.  D  B 

l^-inj?  tin'br»tood  that  AC  and  CA  represent 
anjfU-fl  b^t  ween  the  lines  A  and  C  which,  though 
erjual  in  magnitude,  are  opposite  in  sicn.  If 
ahrd  })«'  th«'  points  in  which  any  transversal  is 
cwi  ];y  th"  rays  A  BCD,  it  can  be  esisily  shown 
that  f«/.»r//)  =  sin.(ABCD).  The  whole  modern 
Nvt'-m  of  i(r-ometry  may  be  said  to  be  founded 
on  this  equation,  which  expresses  the  projective 
ehfirajcVr  of  anharmonic  ratios.  We  learn 
fnmi  it,  on  the  one  bind,  that  the  projections 
iif'^jfl  any  line  of  any  four  points  in  Unco  have 
ttic  name  anhnrmonic  ratio  as  the  latter;  and, 
on  th«'  other  hnnd,  tiiat  all  pencils  whose  rays 
p«*i«  thr<jn;;h  the  name  four  points  in  lineo  have 
ih<-  Nfime  {inharmonic  ratio. 

The  nnliarnumic  ratio,  sin.  (ABC  D),  of  a  ptn- 
eil  of  four  pf tint  tt  paxdng  through  the  sa/ne  line 
or  hxIn,  in  identical  with  that  of  the  four  lines 
tn  which  the  synt^'m  is  cut  by  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  and  is  equal  to  that  of^the 
four  vuiniM  in  which  the  pencil  is  cut  by  any 
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•n^<^-r*al  whaterer.  or,  aciain,  to  that  of  the 
r'.or  lines  in  which  the  system  is  intersect j-^t 
'•"T  437  rLi::e  whatever. 

T.i«e  v^kij '-,»'■  ft tc  ratio  of  four  points  cm  a 
-r-,.,.  i«  iitn*::al  with  that  of  the  linw 
;•  iTimj:  'h-r  same  to  any  other  point  of  th»" 
^^Tirvr .  it  l-rina:  a  properly  of  conies  that  all 
r*-ii«rll*  wbftiee  centres  are  on  the  curve,  and 
wr:..«t<  ray*  paiss  thn>ach  the  four  fixed  points 
ci  ih^  si-ne.  hare  the  same  anharmonic  ratio. 
:?t"Tr.:l.ir{y.  the  anAarm*>nic  ratio  of  four  tail- 
g-  •»:.*  :■'  a  CL'iic  is  the  invariable  anharmonic 
riri«>  cf  rhe  pi  :nts  in  which  these  four  tangents 
intrr««-«t  Any  nrlh. 

(LatA  Difficulty  of  breathinp. 
Bodies  without  water.  A 
checnkal  tirnn  restricted  to  the  anhydrous  acils 
or  ici'is  without  water. 

Aabsr^rtto.  Anhydimu  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  is  hauler  and  heavier  than  gypsum,  into 
whri'h  it  becomes  slowly  converted  by  tho 
ab«orpri»3n  of  water. 

Aa^df  —  (Gr.  irvtpot,  from  ^  priv.,  and 
rSofp),  •"•:/' r>.  Without  water.  A  term  ot^<u 
applied  to  salts,  and  to  adds  when  deprived  of 
water 


An  artificial  dam,  made  in  the 
course  of  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  fi jw  of  a  system  of  irrigntion  ;  under  lhe>e 
circumstances  the  great  anicuta  which  ar« 
established  on  the  Indian  rivers  are  always 
provided  with  bottom  sluices,  through  which  the 
water  is  Irt  out  for  the  regular  supply.  Tlie 
term  'anient'  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  only 
used  in  technical  woriLs  upon  the  irrigation  of 
that  country. 

AbU*     One  of  the  plants  yielding  indigo. 

Axil  (Sanscr.  nili,  indigo).  A  kind  of 
indig^>  said  to  be  a  native  of  America,  although 
now  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  vciy 
like  Indigofera  tinctoria,  the  true  indigo,  fwni 
which  it  chiefly  differs  in  having  compressed 
legumes,  which  are  not  torulosa 

llirtlM  Aniline,  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one  of  a  diatomic  acid 
radical. 

Awlltc  Aeid*  Indigotic  add,  Nitrosalicyhe 
acid.  A  solid,  fusible,  white  crystalline  body 
resulting  firom  the  action  of  nitric  add  on 
indigo. 

Aailidea*  Aniline,  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  electro-negativtf 
radicaL 

Anilliie  (&om  anil,  the  indigo  plantl 
A  colourless  oil-like  liquid  of  a  strong  odour 
and  hot  aromatic  flavour,  remarkable  for  its 
tendency  to  form  ciystaUisable  compouu«1s 
with  acids,  so  that  it  was  originally  termed 
crystalline.  It  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  uf 
certain  oiganic  substances,  and  among  others 
it  has  been  derived  from  indigo.  It  is  laigtly 
consumed  in  the  preparation  of  mauve  and 
magenta  dyes,  and  for  this  purpose  is  derived 
from  benzole,  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal  tar. 
The  formula  of  aniline  is  C12H7N. 

Anlloeyaalo  Aeld.  Cyanic  acid  in  which 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyL 
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Aeid.     A  product  of  the  action  of 
mtik  add  npon  salicin. 

AaHaa  aCiiBdi  (Lat.  sotd  of  the  world). 
An  expression  formerly  nsed  to  denote  an 
cihereal  essence  or  spirit,  supposed  to  be  difiiised 
Ib^jiuirboat  the  world,  organising  and  actuating 
tk  vhole  and  the  different  parls. 

Animal  (Lat.).     The  name  of  the  higher 
diri;^  or  kingdom  of  organised  beings,  distin« 
pitched  by  endowments  of  sensation  and  Tolun- 
Lirr  motion,  superadded  to  the  organic  functions 
vbii^h  animals  possess  in  common  with  plants. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  definition,  that 
the  90-caUed  sensitive  plant  is  susceptible  of 
ifnprpssions  which  cause  action  and  motion  of 
it-^  parts,  and  that  the  embryos  of  Al^a  and 
Conferva  have  locomotion,  while  many  of  the 
k'wer  animals  are  fixed  as  immoveably  to  the 
earth  as  plants.     But  these  objections  have  no 
7^  Talue,  and  oould  only  have   arisen  from 
Mnfoonding  irritability  with  sensation,  which 
are  two  Teiy  different  phenomena.     It  is  the 
property  of  all  liTing  organised  beings,  and 
ns^atuil  to  their  existence  as  such,  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  impressions  of  certain  stimuli, 
vhich  occasion  a  reaction  of  the  part  stimulated, 
ani  themainobjectof  physiology  is  to  determine 
the  precise  mode  in  wnich  eaoi  organ  of  a  plant 
cr  animal  reacts  when  stimulated.    But  it  is 
here  only  necessaiy  to  state,  that  the  muscular 
tbre  in  *niw^a1a  reacts  when  stimulated  by  an 
anenkr  puckering  called  contraction,  and  this 
property  is  termed  irritability.     It  is   inde- 
p^!i>^nt  of  the  nerres  and  of  sensation,  for  a 
portion  of  muscle  remoTed  from  an  animal  body 
Ciiiiiifests  the  same  contraction  when  irritated, 
vhother  medianically,  galTanically,  or  chemi- 
e^y.    In  the  living  animal  the  most  common 
Rimolus  of  the  muscular  contraction  is  the 
of'^ntion  of  the  nerves,  excited  by  the  will,  and 
is  commonly  the  consequence  of  an  act  of  sensa- 
tion; bat  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  stimulus 
by  -which  the  imtable  property  of  the  muscle 
i$  or  can  be  called  into  play.    In  plants, 
TicitfTsally,  there  are  also  irritable  parts,  or 
P^  which  react  when  stimulated  by  producing 
motion  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body.    It 
)*«  this  proper^  which  occasions  the  motion  of 
thv  cambium  or  sap ;  it  is  by  the  same  endow- 
ment that  growing  plants  incline  to  the  light, 
^q4  extend  their  roots  to  the  most  congenial 
^oil ;  or  entwine  their  tendrils  around  the  bodies 
▼hich  serre  as   their  support;  or  move  the 
Ftamens  in  regular  succession  towards  the  female 
part  or  pistil  (saxifirage),  or  incline  the  pistil 
sB^wssirely  to  each  stamen  (lily).    By  amodi- 
fieation  of  the  same  irritable  property  some 
plants  close  their  leaflets  or  flowers  at  sunset ; 
vhile  others,  like  the  nocturnal  animals,  go  to 
fi^p,  as  it  were,  at  the  approach  of  day.    By  a 
iiigW  degree  of  this  irritability  the  leaflets  of 
th*  fj.trap  {Dionaa)    approach    each   other, 
ud  inclose  the  insect  which  has  alighted  upon 
them  -,  and  the  Mimosa  pudica  withdraws  its 
Uates  from  the  offending  touch,  while   the 
^'iQtxirv n  exhibits  during  the  day  a  constant 
«ltenate  moTement  of  the  lesser  foliolc  s,  ana- 
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]  logons  to  the  quicker  vibration  of  the  cilia 
I  which  beset  the  respiratory  organs  of  muny 
molluscous  animals,  and  which  is  equally  in* 
dependent  of  tlie  nerves  and  of  the  will.     The 
conditions  of  all  these  vegetable  motions,  which 
essentially  distinguish  them  from  the  voluntary 
I  movements  of  animals,  are,  tbiit  they  never  pro- 
[  ceed  from  an  internal  impulse,  but  are  invariably 
I  the  consequences  of  external  stimulus,  and  take 
place,  as  it  were,  mechanically,  and  in  the  self- 
same manner;  while  in  animals  the  motions 
arise  out  of  an  internal  determination  from 
parts  not  moring  to  the  moving  powers.    There 
'  IS  also  an  essential  difference  m  the  nature  of 
,  the  motion  itself  even  when  we  compare  the 
:  simplest  animal  with  the  plant.     If  we  touch 
the  feeler  of  a  polype,  it  recedes  from  the  irritant 
by  a  true  contraction  of  the  ]^art  within  itself ; 
I  but  in  the  case  of  the  sensitive  plants  there  is 
nothing  like  this  contraction  of  the  part  touched, 
but  only  an  articular  plication  of  a  contiguous 
I  part^  without  the  dimensions  of  the  irritated 
kaf  being  altered.  Experiment  has  also  shown 
that  the  intumescent  parts  of  the  mimosa,  in 
which  the  irritable  property  is   concentrated^ 
move  the  leaf  by  an  extension  of  cells,  and  not 
by  a  contraction  of  fibres. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  lower  aquatic 
animals  are  rooted  to  the  bottom :  and  these 
are  often  aggregated,  and  grow  in  a  branched  or 
plant-like  form,  as  the  serpularia  and  other 
corallines ;  but,  although  voluntary  motion  of 
the  whole  is  impossible,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous in  the  different  parts,  and  the  vital 
endowments  of  the  indiridual  polypus  mini- 
fest  a  multiplied  animal  eigoyment,  not  the 
condition  of  a  vegetable.  The  simplest  monad 
of  infusions  exhibits  the  voluntary  characteris- 
tics of  the  animal,  by  varying  its  movements  to 
avoid  obstacles  or  seize  its  food,  while  the  loco- 
motive embryo  of  the  Conferva  dilatata^roceedB 
blindly  onwards  in  an  unvarying  course,  till  its 
irritability  is  exhausted,  and  excites  no  idea  of 
animality  in  the  mind  of  an  observer  who  has 
had  any  experience  in  the  observation  of  ani- 
malcules. Ehrenberg  has  asserted  that  he  can 
distinguish  a  moving  embryo  of  the  Al^a  from 
a  polygastric  mona<^  as  easUy  as  a  tree  from  a 
bird. 

The  nerves  are  the  organs  on  which  spon- 
taneous motion  and  sensation  depend,  and  they 
chiefly  distinguish  the  animal  m>m  the  vege- 
table. Hence  the  nervous  system  has  been 
termed  the  essence  of  an  animaL  All  the  other 
systems  of  organs  ap;)ear  in  their  plan  of 
arrangement  to  be  subject  to  the  modification 
of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
system,  therefore,  that,  in  the  classification  of 
animals,  their  primary  division  is  founded. 
Becent  and  more  accurate  researches  have 
proved  the  existence  of  nerves  in  many  of  the 
lower  organised  animals,  where  their  presence 
had  been  denied ;  and  as,  in  every  species  in 
which  the  ner\'es  have  been  detected,  sensation 
has  been  found  to  depend  exclusively  upon 
them,  we  are  hence  led  to  assume  that  all 
animals  in  which  sensation  is  observable,  must 
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have  It  depending  on  nervooB  matter  present  in 
Home  condition  or  other  in  their  tiisue ;  eren 
where,  as  in  the  fireshwater  polype,  this  is  Ap- 
parently homogeneous,  and  where,  from  the 
extreme  dirisibility  of  the  indiridnal  without 
loeis  of  yitality  in  the  detached  parts,  we  may 
reasonably  eonclnde  the  nerrous  molecules  to 
be  dispersed  throughout  the  corporeal  mass. 

The  attributes  of  sensation  and  roluntaiy 
motion  modify,  as  might  be  expected,  all  the 
other  functions  which  nnimalspossessin  common 
with  plants.  For  example,  as  regards  nutrition, 
vegetables  which  are  fixed  to  the  soil  absorb 
immediately  by  their  root  the  nntritive  parts 
of  the  Bunonnding  fluid.  These  roots  are 
indefinitely  subdivided ;  they  penetrate  the 
smallest  interspaces,  and  seek,  as  it  were,  at  a 
distance  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  to  which 
they  belong.  Their  action  is  tranquil,  but  un- 
intermitting;  being  only  interrupted  when 
dryness  has  deprived  them  of  the  juices  which 
are  necessary  for  them. 

Animals,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  rarely 
stationary,  but  which  have  the  power  of  moving 
not  only  parts  of  the  body,  but  the  entire  body, 
from  place  to  place,  require  the  means  of  trans- 
porting the  provision  necessary  for  their  sub- 
sistence; accordingly,  they  have  received  an 
internal  cavity,  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  the  nutriment^  and  upon  the  parietes  of  which 
open  the  pores  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  which 
have  been  justly  compared  to  internal  roots. 

An  internal  cavity  is  requisite  for  animals 
on  another  ground ; — ^their  fbod  must  first  be 
digested.  Hants  are  supported  by  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  or  the  already  dissolved 
organised  material  of  the  soil  But  nutrition 
in  animals  does  not  immediately  commence  by 
the  absorption  of  such  fiuids  as  the  soil  or  the 
atmosphere  furnishes,  bnt  their  food  consists  of 
substances  already  in  organic  combination, 
which  must  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
instruments  for  dividing  and  comminuting  it, 
and  to  the  action  of  solvent  fluids.  Thus  di- 
gestion, or  the  preparatory  assimilation  of  the 
food,  is  entirely  peculiar  to  animala  They 
alone  are  endowed  with  organs  of  sensation, 
which  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  aliment. 
They  alone  possess  labial  and  other  prehensile 
organs  for  seizing  the  food;  teeth  and  jaws 
for  comminuting  and  destroying  its  vitality  if 
living ;  muscular  actions,  by  which  it  is  swal- 
lowed ;  and  a  reservoir  for  its  reception  endowed 
with  chemical  and  vital  powen  for  dissolving 
and  assimilating  such  parts  as  are  proper  for 
nourishment,  and  which  are  selected  and  taken 
into  the  system  through  the  purely  vital  sensi- 
bilities of  the  absorbent  internal  surface,  while 
such  parts  as  are  unfit  for  nourishment  are 
expelled. 

A  still  more  important  difference,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  digestive  functions,  arises  out  of 
the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  assimilation  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  Animals  can  convert  into 
their  own  substance  only  matter  which  has 
already  been  organised ;  while  plants  have  the 
power  of  assimilating  the  inoi^ganic  binary 
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compounds,  carbonic  add  and  water.  This  pro 
perty  of  plants  is  more  important  than  perhaps 
at  first  sight  might  be  suspected ;  for  in  the 
vital  operations  of  animals  a  great  quantity  of 
organised  matter  is  constantly  decomposed,  and 
is  rendered,  at  all  events,  useless  as  nutriment 
for  other  animals;  while,  by  means  of  com- 
bustion and  other  decomposing  processes,  an 
incalculable  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is 
continually  resolvea  into  binary  componnd^ 
or  the  ultimate  elements  of  matter :  hence,  if 
the  power  of  producing  new  ternary  organi$!cd 
compounds  out  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  ha-1 
not  been  given  to  plants,  both  these  and  anhiuls 
must,  in  process  of  time,  inevitably  have  been 
annihilated,  and  successive  creations  of  animals 
and  vegetables  would  have  been  indispensable 
to  maintain  the  present  system  of  things.  It  is 
a  beautiful  instance  of  the  harmony  which 
pervades  the  relations  of  nature,  that  animals 
contribute  as  essentially  to  the  support  of  veg^ 
tables,  by  a  process  of  excretion,  as  these  to 
the  maintenance  of  animal  life,  by  their  powers 
of  assimilation.  The  product  of  the  respiraton 
interchange  which  takes  place  between  the 
circulating  fluids  and  the  atmosphere  in  animalF, 
is  carbonic  acid,  which  is  an  essential  aliment 
of  plants,  and  which  plants,  when  in  healtli 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun*s  njs, 
absorb  from  the  atmosphere  by  their  respiratory 
organs,  the  leaves  exhaling  the  supeifinons 
oxygen  which  is  extricated  in  their  assimilatire 
processes.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  maintained  bv  the  different  prodncts 
which  are  evolved  in  tne  respiratory  processes 
of  plants  and  animals. 

The  circulation  of  the  nutrient  juices  is  much 
more  independent  of  the  external  influences  of 
light  and  heat  in  animals  than  in  plants ;  and 
in  most  classes  of  the  animal  kmgdom,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  is  principally  determined  by 
the  contraction  of  an  express  muscular  organ 
called  the  heart 

From  a  general  review,  therefore,  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  living  animals,  their 
distinguishing  diaracteristics  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : — 

Animals  are  the  only  beings  in  nature  which 
manifest  sensation  and  spontaneous  movements. 
They  digest  organised  substances  alone,  and  are 
always  provid^  with  a  mouth,  and  an  internal 
digestive  cavity  or  canal. 

Their  nutrient  fluids  are  recaved  by  «" 
absorbent  internal  surfiice;  while  in  plsnts 
they  are  taken  up  by  an  absorbent  external 
surface. 

Animals  at  all  times,  in  respintion,  exhale 
carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen. 

The  tissues  developed  by  animals  comprisoi  as 
proximate  principles,  the  quatejmaxy^  compound* 
of  carbon,  nydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrpgen.     ^ 

The  two  divisions  of  organisms  called  'plants 
and  *  animals '  are  specialised  members  o^J°* 
great  natural  group  of  living  things ;  and  there 
are  numerous  beings,  mostly  of  minute  "^'*^? 
retaining  the  form  of  nucleated  cells,  wch 
manifest  the  common  organic  chancter<,  ^i^' 
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vitiioat  the  dlstinctlre  BupendditioDB  of  true 
plsnts  and  animals.  Such  oz^amBins  are 
tinned  *  Aerita  *  or  •  Protozoa^*  and  include  the 
A/^'}rpin:aM  or  Sponges,  the  Bhhopoda  or 
ffff%minifeT8  ^  the  Polycystinea^  the  Diatomaceet^ 
th?  Ikimidim,  Gregarintp,  and  most  of  the  Pofy- 
(^<:;fna  of  Ehrenbezg,  or  infosorial  animalcules 
W  (lUer  aathoFS.      [Acbita,   Pbotoboa,   and 

ZOOLOOT.] 

AiifHWil  flii'bfltatioes*  The  principal  pro- 
dscts  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  chemically  cha- 
racterised bj  the  presence  of  nitrogen  as  one  of 
thtir  ultimate  el^enta,  which  is  generally  in 
'xmbination  with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
When,  therefore,  they  are  subjected  to  destruc- 
tire  distillation,  ammonia  is  a  common  product ; 
it  19  also  often  erolred  when  they  are  triturated 
with  caustic  potash,  or  quicklime. 

ftntfimknilMi  [Acbita,  IxfusorsS)  and 
Peotcboa.] 

AntnMti  A  resin  which  exudes  fi!t)m  the 
HufAmsa  CowrbarU.  It  is  brouehtfrom  South 
America.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine, 
but  is  inertb 

Aiilnrt.  In  Heraldry,  when  the  eyes  of  any 
npadous  animal  are  borne  of  a  different 
tinetore  fiom  the  creature  itself. 

ABlona  (a  word  formed  from  Ghr.  k^  «p- 
^rdi^  and  lAr,  a  participle  of  the  verb  «(fu,  to 
p\  Substances  which  m  electro-chemical  de- 
compositions are  erolyed  from  their  combina- 
tions at  the  sniface  by  which  the  electricity 
u  Apposed  to  enter  the  electrolyte.    [Elbc- 

AiHiaime  ilold.  White  crystals  derived 
&om  nitnnkde  add,  by  the  action  of  sulphide 

of  ammfmium 

Aataaaide.  Ammonia  in  which  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one  of  the  negatiye 
ndical  anii^l. 

Aniianiildii.  Anisamide  in  which  an 
At£)in  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl. 

Aalae  (Arab,  anisun;  Gr.  ^taw  »$;i>yfio9\ 
Th«  aromatic  fruit  of  an  eastern  annual  umbel- 
lifrTcios  phuit  called  Pimpinella  anisum.  It  is 
pHadpally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
liqueon,  and  against  flatulence.  Star'anise  is 
ths  produce  of  .S^ECfum  anisatum,  a  tree  belong- 
iae  to  Winteracea. 

AalMftta.  A  French  Uqneur,  made  by 
•ikilling  anise^  fennel,  and  coriander  seed  with 
brandy,  and  sweetening  the  product 

ABlali3rdrainid0«  A  crystalline  solid,  pro- 
dad  of  the  aetion  of  ammonia  on  hydride  of 
anisvL 

Aalile  Aetd.  Crystals  formed  on  treating 
oil  of  aniseed  with  nitric  acid. 

Aalale  auiar.  A  compound  of  anisic  acid 
i&d  ether. 

iwisalwfwmi  (€hr.  tanffos.  unequal,  and 
^.IgraiD}.  A  name  giren  by  some  writers 
^  HoDoeatrledonous  plants,  which,  having  only 
OQe  cotyledon,  grow  at  first  with  more  force 
on  oo«  ade  of  their  axis  than  on  the  other. 

AatoaOaetjlMt  Anlaodmitylap  (Gr. 
^«,  ttne^Hoi,  and  9dKtvKos,  a  digit).  The 
une  given  by  Temminek  to  an  order  of  birds 
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including  those  insessorial  species  the  toes  of 
which  are  of  unequal  length,  as  in  the  nuthatch. 
The  term  has  been  also  applied  to  the  odd- 
toed  section  of  Ungulate  Mammalia,  in  which 
the  toes  are  of  unequal  number.     [Pbbisso- 

DACnXA.] 

Jkniaoiljnianioiis  (Ghr.  Apuros,  uneaual,  and 
8vt«fus, /k>i{;er).  A  name  given  to  Monocoty- 
ledonous  plants,  for  the  same  reason  as  Aniso- 
bryous  [which  see]. 

AalaolBa  A  resinous  body,  formed  by  the 
action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  oil  of  aniseed. 

Anlaostemonoiia  (Gr.  Avisos,  unequal,  and 
OTiitimf,  a  stamen).  When  the  number  of 
stamens  in  a  flower  neither  corresponds  with 
the  calyx  nor  corolla  in  number  or  power ;  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  flower  having  five  sepals 
has  three  or  seven  stamens,  in  which  case  the 
stamens  are  equal  neither  to  the  number  of 
sepals  nor  any  power  of  their  number. 

Anlsotonildfle  (Gr.  ifuros,  unequal,  and 
rd/ipw,  I  out).  A  family  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
having  moniliform,  or  beaded,  antennas,  sub« 
elongate,  slender  at  the  base,  gradually  in- 
creasing towards  the  apex,  with  a  terminal 
club-shaped  multiorticulato  joint ;  palpi  various, 
generally  filiform ;  head  small  and  ovate  ;  body 
convex,  never  linear.  This  family  includes 
eight  genera :  Dritoma,  of  which  we  have  one 
indigenous  species,  7K  bipustuJatum;  PJudacrus, 
of  which  Stephens  describes  twenty-eight  British 
species,  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colours, 
and  faculty  of  rolling  up  the  body  into  a  ball ; 
B^histemus,  of  which  only  three  species  are 
known,  which  have  been  detected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London;  Leiodea,  abundant  in  species, 
of  which  twenty-six  are  British ;  Agathidiwm^ 
of  which  we  have  twelve  species,  inhabiting 
putrid  wood  and  fungi,  also  found  near  London ; 
Gambus,  of  which  various  species,  all  extremely 
minute,  are  known ;  Clypcaster,  a  term  already 
appropriated  to  a  genus  of  Echinida;  lastly, 
Sericodertts ;  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  family  by  its  truncate  elytra. 

AnlayL  The  hypothetical  radical  of  anisic 
acid  and  its  derivatives. 

Anker*  A  measure  of  wine  or  spirits  equal 
to  10  of  the  old  gallons,  or  8  J  imperial  gallons, 
a  2310*6  cubic  inches. 

Ankerite.  A  crystallized  variety  of  Dolo- 
mite containing  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  found 
near  Tomcss  in  the  Orkreys,  in  amygdaloid. 
It  is  much  prized  as  an  ore  of  iron  for  smelting, 
and  as  a  flux. 

Annabergita.  A  hydrated  arseniate  of 
nickel,  occurring  in  apple-green  capillary 
crystals  at  Annaberg. 

Annals*  A  chronological  history :  derived 
from  the  Roman  Annales  Pontificum  or  An* 
notes  Maximi,  which  were  annual  records  of 
passing  events  connected  with  religious  ob- 
servances, kept  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 

Annals  are  a  species  of  historical  writing ; 
but  they  seem,  notwithstanding  to  differ  ma- 
terially ftom.  histoiy,  as  the  latter  is  now  un- 
derstood. Annals  should  comprise  a  succinct 
account  of  the  events  having  reference  to  some 
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t>eeiiUar  snbioct,  as  they  oocnr  in  saoeessire 
jean.  Inqmries  as  to  the  remote  causes  and 
consequences  of  events  seem  to  be  min>laced  in 
them ;  though  they  are  the  essence  oi  histoiy. 
Cicero,  when  speaking  of  annalists,  aays, '  Unam 
dieendi  laudem  puiant  ease  brevitatem,  non  er- 
amatores  rerum^  aed  tantum  narratorea*  An- 
nals are,  in  fact,  rather  materials  /or  histoiy 
than  history.  In  the  one,  events  only  are  nar- 
rated, in  the  other  they  are  narrated  and 
feasoned  upon. 

Aaaatefl  or  V irst  Vtuits.  A  fine  paid  to 
the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  by  one  pro- 
moted to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  one  year's  value  of  that 
benefice.  This,  however,  is  evaded  by  as- 
suming as  the  basis  of  the  valuation  that  made 
in  1635,  and  contained  in  what  is  termed  the 
lAber  Segia,  In  England,  first-fruits  go  to 
the  augmentation  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty. 

Anne  (Ut,)  Order  of.  An  order  of  knight- 
hood, originally  established  in  Holstein,  and 
carried  with  the  princes  of  that  country  into 
Buasia.  It  was  made  a  Russian  order  in  1796, 
and  is  now  widely  diffused. 

Annealiiiir  (A.  S.  anaelau,  to  heat).  There 
are  many  substances  which,  when  rapidly  cooled, 
after  having  been  heated,  become  exceedingly 
brittle, — an  inconvenience  often  prevented  by 
very  slow  coolins.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  glass,  which  is  therefore  suffer^  to  cool 
very  ^sdually  in  an  oven  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  process  is  called  annealing. 
Many  of  the  metals  which  have  beoome  harsh 
and  hard  in  the  process  of  manu&cture,  are 
softened  in  the  same  way;  thus  the  blank 
pieces  for  coinage,  several  metallic  wires,  &c. 
are  annealed. 

AnnlliiUitorvVlre.  An  instrument  in  which 
a  large  quantity  of  non-combustible  gas, 
chiefiy  carbonic  acid,  can  be  quickly  generated. 
Directed  on  burning  matters,  this  gas  stops 
combustion  by  excluding  air. 

AJUiiTersary  (Let  anniversarius).  In 
Ecclesiastical  usage,  the  day  of  the  year  on 
which  an  office  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  person.  Hence,  the  annual  return  of 
any  remai^able  day.  The  services  for  *  anni- 
versary days'  of  political  significance,  in  the 
Church  of  England  (Jan.  30,  May  29,  Nov.  5, 
Oct.  23)  were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1869. 

Aimiwlte.  An  impure  variety  of  Qrey 
Copper,  found  in  the  valley  of  Anniviers,  in 
Switzerland,  with  Copper  Pyrites. 

Anaona  (Lat.)  In  Roman  writers,  means,  in 
a  general  sense,  the  year's  increase,  or  the  fruits 
of  the  year ;  and  it  also  means  the  contribution 
or  tax  payable  in  com,  imposed  on  some  of  the 
more  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  Sicily, 
Eg^t,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  of  the 
Cipital.  The  office  of  Prsefectus  Annonie  was 
of  great  importance  at  Rome,  and  continued 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  empire. 

JUmotta«  Anaotto.    Is  the  pulp  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Bfxa  Orellana,  an  Exc^enous  tree , 
oommon  in  Cayenne  and  other  parts  of  Ame- 1 
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rica;  it  is  made  into  a  pulp,  which,  after  hETiDg 
fermented,  is  rolled  into  pieces  of  two  or  three 
pounds'  weight :  it  is  imported  under  the  nsmea 
annotto,  Roucou,  or  Orleans,  and  is  used  occa- 
sionally as  an  oranffe  dye  and  for  oolouisg 
cheese.  It  imparts  little  colour  to  water,  but 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutiou ; 
its  colour  is  not  materially  altered  by  adds  or 
alkalies. 

Anavalre.  A  name  given  by  the  French 
to  publications  on  continuous  or  similar  rob* 
jectfl^  which  appear  in  yearly  pexts  or  numben. 
Of  the  existing  Annuaarea^  that  published  bj 
the  Bureau  dea  Longitudea  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. There  are  also  an  Annuaire  Hiatoriqvf. 
corresponding  to  our  Annual  Register,  an  An- 
nuaire de  FEtat .  MilUaire,  an  Annwire  in 
Clergi  de  France,  &c 

AnwMl  (Lat  annualis,  from  annus^  a  fear). 
A  plant  which  arrives  at  perfection,  puo^ 
from  a  seed  into  a  perfect  plants  yieloing  its 
fruitv  and  perishing,  within  the  space  of  a  jnr. 
The  term  also  appUes  to  cases  where  duntion 
is  for  one  growing  season  only.  Many  pluta 
have  perennial  roots  and  annxial  stems*  that  is, 
stems  perishing  and  being  renewed  annuallj: 
such  plants  are  usually  denominated  Her- 
baceous, in  contradistinction  of  shraba  asd 
trees,  which  have  more  durable  stems. 

Aimal^.  A  rent  or  sum  receivable  yearly 
for  a  term  of  years. 

An  annuity  may  be  receivable  daring  a 
definite  number  of  years,  or  during  a  period  of 
uncertain  length ;  for  example,  during  the  life 
of  one  or  more  individual.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  called  an  Annuity  Certain ;  in  the 
latter,  a  Contingent  Annuity, 

An  annuity  which  is  not  to  be  entered  upon 
immediately,  but  after  a  certain  nmnber  of 
years,  is  called  a  Deferred  Annuity ;  if  it  is  no* 
to  be  entered  upon  till  after  the  death  of  em^ 
person  or  persons  now  living,  it  is  called  * 
Reversionary  Annuity.  When  limited  by  w 
duration  of  a  given  me  or  Uvea,  it  is  called  a 
Life  Annuity ;  and  when  it  is  to  continne  only 
for  a  term  of  years,  provided  an  indiTidual  or 
individuals  now  living  shall  survive  that  tenn, 
it  is  called  a  Temporary  Life  Annuity. 

The  practice  of  raising  or  investing  money 
on  annuities  is  attended  with  manv  adTantag<^ 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world,    A  nie^' 
chant  or   trader   thus    finds   the  means  ot 
clearing  off  his  engagements  gradually  by  tne 
profits  of  his  trade^  and  without  losing  po»»' 
sion  of  the  capital  necessary  for  carrying  on  his 
speculations;  and  one  who  possesses  unem- 
ployed capital  is  thus  enabled  to  convert  it  iwo 
an  equivalent  annual  income   for  li^*»     . 
thereby  derive  the  utmost   benefit  ^^^ 
while  he  Uves,  without  risk  of  destitution  ftom 
its  failure.     The  accurate  determination  of  tM 
value  of  annuities  in  present  money  is  *^*'®^ 
a  subject  of  very  considerable  important*, 
propose  to  explain  the  principles  on  which    J 
calculation  is  made,  and  to  apply  them  to  ale 
of  the  cases  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

AnnuiHea  Ccrtain,^The  values  of  AnnuiU» 
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of  this  kind  depend  only  on  the  rate  of  interest 

of  numej,  ana  the  number  of  years  during 

which  they  are  payable,  and  are  easily  ealcu- 

Uted.    Si^ipofle  it  were  required  to  determine 

tb»  xdhne,  m  present  money,  of  an  annuity  of 

100/.  per  annum,   to  continue  fire  years,  or 

tin  fire  paymanta   haye  been  made,  the  in- 

iti^t  of  money  being  5  per  cent.,  we  should 

mtS'JD  as  foUows: — ^The  first  payment  of  100/. 

[•eeomes  dne  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  the 

ITpjient  time ;  but  aince  100/.  in  hand  is  equal 

tu  105/.  reoeiTable  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the 

{T^eot  value  of  the  first  annual  payment  is 

luW.  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  100 :  106,  or 

100 
of  1  to  1-05;  that  is,  it  is  equal  tOT;;^^/.    In 

like  manner,  the  present  value  of  100/.,  to  be 
r<r€eiTed  at  the  end  of  two  years,  is  less  than  if 
it  irere  rseerrable  at  the  end  of  one  year,  in  the 

f  roportion  of  -p^ ;  consequently,  the  present 

v.\lae  of  100/^  to  be  reoeiTed  at  the  end  of  two 

100 
y-i^  is  (i.Qi^y/»    PniBuing  the  same  reeaon- 

'c^.  the  present  value  of  100/.,  to  be  received 

ai  the  end  of  three  years,  is  TT:^!^  ;  »t  the  end 

100 
of  four  years  it  is  TTlQey^  »  ^'^^  ^  ^^  ^^  *^® 
ead  of  the  temu  Snt  it  is  evident  that  the 
pp'^nt  value  of  the  whole  annuity  is  the  sum 
of  (he  values  of  all  the  annual  payments ;  hence 
th*'  required  value  of  the  proposed  annuity  is — 
11)0^         100  100  100  100 

ni5  "^  (l-Oo)^  "*"  (l'06f  '*'(l-06)«  ■*"  (T06)» 
This  reasoning  may  be  easily  generalised. 
]^t  a  denote  the  annual  payment,  r  the  rate  of 
i£t«;rest,  n  the  number  of  years  during  which  it 
i--}Dti]iaes,  and  8  the  present  value  of  all  the 
[a jments,  we  shall  then  have — 

a  a  a  a 

'"l+r  +(I  +  r)«'*'(l  +  r)«—"*"(l+r)-- 

For  the  sake  of  abridgmg,  put  t;«  , 

^  the  formuLi  will  become — 

8  «  fl  (tf  ^.  t^  +  «■ +  t^). 

ors  ■  ae(l  +  «  +  t^  +  «»  . . .  +  «■-*). 
The  sum  of  the  series  within  the  parenthesis 

Kj^(l-t^);  therefore,  8 --j;^  (1  -tP); 

1  V  a 

or,  writing  -  for  y^i  8—  -  (!-*■)• 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  method 
of  prooeeding  in  all  other  cases  of  annuities 
o-itain.  For  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  find 
tbe  present  value  of  an  annuity  defenred  for 
three  yeszs,  that  is^  not  to  be  entered  upon  till 
ifter  tbe  end  of  three  years ;  and  to  continue 
'^  jeais  from  that  time.  It  is  evident  that  we 
hate  only  to  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  the 
ume  amount  fat  thirteen  years,  and  also  for 
^^  yeari^  and  to  subtract  the  latter  value 
^^^^  the  former.  The  difference  is  the  value 
^'  the  d^ored  annuity.  Again,  suppose  that 
tbe  aaniuty,  instead  of  being  payable  yearly,  is 
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to  be  paid  half  yearly,  or  quarterly.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  annuity  of  100/.  per  annum  for 
ten  jears,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments, 
the  mterest  of  money  being  6  per  cent.,  is  the 
same  tiling  as  an  annuity  of  60/.  per  annum  for 
twenty  years,  payable  yearly,  interest  being  2| 
per  cent ;  or  an  annuity  of  25/.  per  annum, 
payable  yearly  for  forty  years,  interest  being  Ij 
per  cent  The  principle  of  the  calculation  is 
the  same  in  all  the  cases. 

Life  Annuities. — ^When  the  annuity  is  to  cease 
with  the  life  of  an  individual,  or  any  number 
of  individuals,  the  calculation  of  its  value  is  a 
little  more  complicated,  as  it  Wcomes  necessary 
not  only  to  find  the  present  value  of  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  at  the  end  of  any  given  year, 
but  also  to  take  into  account  the  probability  of 
its  being  received,  that  is  to  say,  the  probability 
that  the  individual  or  indinduals,  on  the 
duration  of  whose  lives  it  depends,  will  be  alive 
at  that  period.  Let  the  annuity  depend  on  the 
continuance  of  a  single  life,  and  let  us  denote 
the  probability  that  the  life  will  be  in  existence 
at  the  end  of 

1,        2,        8,        4,        6,  &c.  years, 
^7P\*      P»      Pat       i>4i      l>6f&c.; 

and,  as  before,  let  p  « &       .   The  present  value 

of  1/.,  to  be  received  certainly  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
is  v;  but  the  probability  of  receiving  itiap^; 
therefore  the  value  of  1/.  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
subject  to  the  chance  of  the  given  life  being 
then  in  existence,  is^'.t'*  In  like  manner,  the 
value  of  1/.,  to  be  received  certainly  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  is  t^ ;  and  the  chance  of  its  being 
received  is  ^, ;  therefore,  the  value  subjtct  to 
the  contingency  is  p^tP,  and  so  on.  Let  a 
denote  the  value  of  1/.  to  be  received  yearly 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  given  life, 
we  have  evidently 

A  ^PiV + p^v^  +PaV'*  +/>4tf* + &a 

continued  till  p  becomes  nothing,  or  till  the  ex- 
tremity of  human  life. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  quantities  represented  by  p.,  p^  Pp  &c, 
and  to  show  in  what  manner  tnev  are  to  be 
computed.  By  the  doctrine  of  chances,  the 
probability  of  the  occurrence  of  any  event  is 
measured  by  the  quotient  that  arises  from 
dividing  the  number  of  chances  favourable  to 
its  occurrence  by  the  whole  number  of  ways 
in  which  it  can  happen.  Consequently,  if  n 
denote  the  number  of  individuals  living  at  a 
given  age,  n,  the  number  of  the  same  individuals 
alive  at  the  end  of  one  year,  n,  the  number 
living  at  the  end  of  two  years,  ti,  the  number 
living  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  so  on,  we 
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SO  on.  The  numbers  ti,  n„  n^  ^cc,  are 
taken  from  a  table  of  mortality,  or  a  table  con- 
structed to  show  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
individuals  who  enter  upon  every  given  year  of 
life  to  the  number  who  survive  tnat  year,  or 
who  die  in  the  course  of  it 
There  is  no  other  method  of  finding  the 
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^tliie  of  the  series  repf^esented  by  a  than  that 
of  calculntiiig  the  value  of  its  diffcreBt  terms 
sepazatelY,  and  adding  the  whole  into  one  sum. 
Kerertheless,  as  the  object  in  general  is  not  to 
determine  merely  the  valne  of  an  annuity  on  a 
life  at  a  patticnlar  age,  but  to  constmct  a  table 
showing  its  Tslue  for  all  the  different  ages  of 
life,  there  is  a  method  of  deducing  the  value  at 
one  age  from  the  value  at  another  age,  which 
greatly  abridges  the  labour  of  calculation. 
Thus,  suppose  the  age  of  the  individual  on 
irhose  life  the  annuity  depends  to  be  40,  and  the 

gv>babilitie8  of  a  life  of  40  continuing  1,  2,  3, 
e.  years  to  be  pi,  p^  p^  &c,  we  have,  by  what 
is  already  shown. 

Now,  let  Ai  be  the  annuity  on  a  life  of  41,  that 
is,  one  year  older  than  the  former ;  and  let  the 
probabilities  of  a  life  of  41  living  over  1,  2,  3, 
Sec,  years  be  9,,  q^,  q,,  ^4,  &c.,  we  shall  have 

A,-«yxt»  +  ya«»  +  y3t;».  .  .  .  +5'4«"   *. 
But  the  quantities  ^,,  q^,  9,,  &c.,  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  ^p  ps,  />,,  &C. ;  the  one  set  are 
evidently  functions  of  the  other.     In  fkct,  the 
probability  that  a  life  of  40  will  live  over  2 
years  is  equal  to  the  probability  that  a  life  of 
40  will  live  over  1  jrear,  multiplied  into  the 
probability  that  a  life  of  41  will  live  over  1  | 
year.    This  ia  evident  from  the  manner  in , 
which  the  probabilities  are  obtained ;  for  n,  j 
*>if  *>sf  being  the  numbers  respectively  aUve  at 
the  ages  of  40,  41,  and  42,  the  probability  that 


n^ 


7>1 

a  life  of  40  wiU  live  over  1  year  is  — ,  and 


w. 


«i 
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that  it  will  continue  2  years,— -  or  — -  x  — .  In 

like  manner,  the  probability  of  a  life  of  40 
living  over  3  years  is  equal  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  life  of  40  living  over  1  year  multiplied 
into  the  probability  that  a  life  of  41  will  live 
over  2  years ;  and  so  on.    Hence,  p^  »  i^i^it 


orgi 

have,  therefore, 


~,  o-  *  — ,  o,  sa  ^,  and  so  on.     AVe 
Pi^*     Pi^^    Pi 


and,  multiplying  both  sides  by  piV, 

p^vxi  =  ^j«*  +  pat^  +  ^4!^  .  . .  .  +  p^f. 
On  subtracting  this  equation  from 

A  tB  pyv  +  p^i^  +  p^f^  +  P4V* ....  +/J.t;», 
we  get  A  -^iVAj  «=/>!»,  whence  A  «piV(l  +  Aj). 
This  formula,  whidi  was  found  by  the  celebrated 
Enler,  gives  the  following  rule  for  determining 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  at  any  age 
from  the  value  of  the  same  annuity  on  a  life  one 
year  older,  and  renders  the  computation  of  the 
whole  table  not  much  more  laborious  than  the 
direct  calculation  of  the  annuity  on  the  youngest 
life.  '  Add  one  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
a  life  one  year  older ;  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
probability  that  the  given  life  will  live  over 
one  year,  and  also  by  the  present  value  of  1/. 
to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The 
product  is  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  the  given 
life.* 
The    values    of    deferred    and    temporary 
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annuities  on  single  lives  are  easily  found  fr«)ni 

the  table  of  the  values  for  the  whole  of  lif<>. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  determine 

the  present  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of 

I  an  individual  now  aged  40,   but  deferred  10 

I  years»  that  is  to  say,  not  to  commence  till  th« 

expiration  of  10  years.     After  the  10  years,  if 

the  individual  be  then  alive,  the  value  of  thp 

I  annuity  on  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  th^-^ 

I  annuity  on  a  life  of  60 :  let  this  be  called  b. 

The  present  value  of  1/.  payable  at  the  end  of 

I  10  years  is  f'* ;  and  the  probability  of  receiving 

j  it,  in  the  event  of  an  individual  now  aged  40 

being  then  alive^  is  pi„ ;  therefore,  the  present 

value  of  R.  subject   to   the   contingency,   ia 

Pio^*^'    In  general,  the  value  of  an  annuity 

deferred  n  years  is  j>b«^a,   where  Aq   repr?- 

I  sents  the  annuity  on  a  life  n  years  older  than 

that  corresponding  to  A. 

A  temporaiy  annuity  on  a  ri  ngle  life  for  n 
years  is  found  by  adding  together  the  first  n 
terms  of  the  series 

PiV  +  p^v^  -*-  p^v',  &c. 
But  it  is  frequently  more  easy  to  find  it  by 
means  of  the  deferred  annuity  on  the  same  lif« 
for  the  same  term  of  years ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  temporary  annuity  and  deferred  annnity 
are,  together,  equal  to  the  whole  annuity. 
Thus,  let  A  be  an  annuity  for  the  whole  of  life, 
A|a  a  temporary  annuity  of  the  same  amount 
for  n  years  on  the  same  life,  and  A^a  the  same 
annuity  deferred  n  years,  we  shall  have  Ata  ~ 

A  — AdB. 

Annuities  on  Joint  Linet. — The  method  of 
calculating  annuities,  to  be  paid  so  long  as  two 
or  more  individuals  shall  continue  to  live  to- 
gether, is  equally  simple.  Let  the  probabilities 
that  A  and  b  will  live  over 

1,  2,  8,  4,  &c,  years 

^«  P\^  P»  Pi*  P*y  ^^' 

yi»  99.  ?8»  94.  &C. 

respectively,  then  the  probability  that  both  viu 
live  over 

1.        2,        8,        4,    &c,  years 
will  be^iji,  |>2^s,  p^q^,   p^q^,  &c, 
and  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  their  joint  lives 
which  we  may  denote  by  ^.  becomes 

Mmp^qiV+p^q^v'  -i-p^qB^  +p^^y  +  &C-. 
continued  tiU^  or  q  becomes  nothing,  or  to  tae 
last  age  in  the  table.     When  more  lives  than 
two  are  involved,  the  method  of  proceeding  tf 
obvious. 

Another  question  of  this  kind  frequently 
occurs,  namely,  to  determine  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  the  survivor  of  two  or  more  live?. 
Let  us  suppose  two  lives  only  are  concerned ; 
and  let  a  be  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  the 
first  life,  B  that  on  the  second,  and  iC  that  on 
the  joint  lives  (i.  e.  to  be  paid  till  one  of  the 
lives  shall  drop).  Let^.  =  the  probability  the 
first  will  live  over  x  years,  and  5,  «the  P*^^' 
bility  the  second  will  live  over  r  years.  ^* 
shall  then  have  . 

1-;,,  «  probability  1st  will  die  before  the  end 

of  «  years, 

1  -y,  »prob.  2d  will  die  before  the  end  of  * 

years, 
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(1  'J^  )(1  -9&)<*pn>b.  both  will  die  before  the 

radofxjeon; 

and  beooe  the  probftbllity  that  both  will  not  die 

bforetheeodof  xjeanisl— (1— J9x)  (l~Jx)i 
vkiih  'a  equal  to  p^  +q^  ^Pxg%*  Thia  ex- 
p7^e»«ioQ,  therefbze,  is  the  measure  of  the  pioba- 
bdinr  thkt  a  payment  will  be  received  at  tne  end 
of  the  2th  year ;  and  supposing  the  annuity  to 
be  U^  the  present  value  of  that  payment  certain 
!5  r, .  Holtiplying  this  into  the  above  proba- 
bility, we  get  the  value  in  present  money  of  the 
pavmeot  to  be  made  at  the  ith  year,  if  one  or 
both  of  the  lives  anrvive^  viz. 

P*^  +  ?«»•  -  Pxg%v\ 
5oT,  if  we  substitute  successively  the  numbers 
1. 2,  3,  4,  &&  for  X  in  this  expression,  we  shall 
h&re  the  value  of  the   Ist^   2d,   3d,  4th,  &c. 
pajment)  and  the  sum  will  be  the  value  of  the 
oimuity  to  continue  during  the  life  of  the 
EcrnTor.    But  it  haa  been  shown  that 
fiH    +  p^f^    +   p^v^  +  p^v*  +  &C»A, 
giP"    +    y,t^    +   jaW*   +  q^v*  +  &c.*»B, 

Pi9i^  +  l»rf,««  +  l>aja«*  +  P4,q4p*  +  &c  «^ ; 
tLfrefore  the  value  of  the  annuity  is  a  +  b  - 
B ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
th  iitrvivor  of  two  lives  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  oftnmties  on  each  of  the  single  lives  di- 
mirtUked  by  the  annuity  on  the  Joint  lives. 
[For  applications  of  the  doctrine  of  annuities, 
see  the  tfnns  AasuuAxcs,  SuBVivoBsmp.] 

Annvity   Tables. — In    consequence  of  the 
nnmeroos  and  important  applications  of  the 
dixtrineof  life  annuities  to  commercial  purposes, 
great  pains  and  labour  have  been  bestowed  in 
the  formation  of  tables  of  their  values  at  all 
the  different  ages  of  human  life.     These  tables 
•iifff?r  reiy  considerably,  not  firom  any  difference 
in  the  methods  of  constructing  them,  but  from 
the  diflBculty  of  estimating  wi&  numerical  pre- 
dsioQ  the  probable  duration  of  human  life. 
The  first  table  of  the  kind  which  we  possess 
^  given  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  a  paper  inserted 
in  the  Pkilcsophical  Transactions  for  1693,  and 
founded  on  observations  of  mortality  made  at 
Breslaw.     Be    Moivre,    in    a    tract    entitled 
Animtvs  on  Lives,  published  in  1724,  gave 
a  Teiy  elegant  formula  for  determining  the 
nbe  of  a  Ufe  annuity  at  any  age,  foimded  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  annual  decrements  of 
lit>  are  equal ;  or  that  out  of  a  given  number 
cf  individuals,  eqpil  numbers  die  every  year, 
till  an  become   extinct.     In    1742,    Thomas 
Sampson  published    tables    of   annuities    on 
fisgie  and  joint  lives,  calculated  from  obser- 
^ioDs  of  mortality  made  in  London.    These 
v«Te  extended  in  a  suj^lementary  work  pub- 
lished in  1762.    Depazcieuz,  in  1 746,  published 
his  exoeUeut  Essai  sur  les  Prohabilitis  de  la 
Ihtree  de  Ic    Vie  Humame,  with  tables    of 
tonnitief  on  smg^e  lives,  calculated  from  the 
p^babiHties  deduced  from  the  registers  kept  in 
different  religioua  bouses,  and  the  lists  of  the 
B^niuiiees  in  the  French  Tontines.    These  tables 
««R  deddfldly  the  best  that  had  then  appeared, 
>sd  even  now,  when  much  more  extensive 
obwerratioiis  have  been  obtained,  are  of  great 
^>^.   But  the  tables   which   acquired    the 
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most  extensive  reputation  were  the  celebrated 
Northampton  Tables,  calculated  by  Dr.  JE^rico 
fnom  registers  kept  in  the  city  of  Northampton. 
These,  till  a  late  period  at  leafct,  have  formed  the 
guide  of  the  transactions  of  all  the  assurance 
offices.  They  give  the  probabilities  of  life,  and 
consequently  the  value  of  the  annuities,  con- 
siderably lower  than  all  other  good  observations 
have  subsequentiv  proved  them  to  be;  but, 
in  proportion  as  the  annuities  are  too  low,  the 
premiums  for  assurance  deduced  from  them  are 
too  high  ;  and  hence  they  were  extremely  safe 
for  the  offices,  though  proportionally  unjust  for 
the  assured.  In  consequence  of  the  competition 
resulting  frx)m  the  recent  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  assurance  offices,  they  now  transact 
their  business  on  more  equitable  terms.  An 
extensive  set  of  annuity  tables  was  given  by 
Mr.  Milne  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of 
Annuities  and  Assurances  on  Lives  and  Sur- 
vivorships,  published  in  1 81 6.  One  of  these 
tables,  founded  on  observations  made  at  Carlisle, 
has  ao(^uired  considerable  reputation,  and  per- 
haps gives  a  nearer  representation  of  the  value 
of  life  at  present  in  England  generally  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  published.    The 

Valxtb  of  a  LxFB  AmnniT  of  1/.,  Interest  being 

4  per  Cent 


Aft. 

X«1«L 

Femal*. 

Af*. 

Hate. 

Fcniftl*. 

I 

19-0666 

19-8135 

46 

18-5483 

15-0661 

3 

19-1912 

19-8981 

47 

13-2814 

14-8548 

8 

19-2642 

19-9513 

48 

18-0048 

14-6381 

4 

19-2880 

19-9795 

49 

13-7199 

14-4023 

5 

19-2699 

20-0008 

50 

13-4299 

141610 

6 

19-2162 

19-9902 

51 

13-1385 

13-9061 

7 

19-1324 

19-9549 

53 

11-8571 

18-6409 

8 

19-0284 

19-8923 

63 

11-5789 

13-8656 

9 

18-9098 

19-8070 

54 

11-3065 

13-0816 

10 

18-7817 

19-7014 

55 

11-0393 

13-7904 

11 

18-6435 

19-5791 

66 

10-7751 

13-4953 

13 

18-4962 

19-4485 

67 

10-6151 

13-1946 

18 

18-3394 

19-3159 

58 

10-3561 

11-8888 

14 

18-1738 

19-1848 

59 

9-9907 

11-6778 

Id 

18-0044 

19-0594 

60 

9-7307 

11-3609 

16 

17-8366 

18-9587 

61 

9-4879 

10-9338 

17 

17-6782 

18-8663 

63 

9-1411 

10-5988 

18 

17-5330 

18-7797 

63 

8-8330 

10-2597 

19 

17-4057 

18-6963 

64 

8-5246 

9-9186 

30 

17-2948 

18-6180 

65 

8-2168 

9-6766 

21 

17-1986 

18-5230 

66 

7-9077 

9-3338 

22 

17-1806 

18-4-298 

67 

7-6196 

8-8903 

23 

17-0683 

18-8329 

68 

7-3348 

8-5476 

24 

17-0059 

18-3320 

69 

7-0520 

8-2033 

25 

lC-9400 

18-1278 

70 

6-7745 

7-8680 

26 

16-8675 

18-0175 

71 

6-5043 

7-5256 

27 

16-77;W 

17-9043 

73 

6-3400 

7-1980 

28 

16-6705 

17-7878 

78 

6-9788 

6-8763 

29 

16-5606 

17-6688 

74 

6-6967 

6-5666 

80 

16-4438 

17-5456 

76 

6-4103 

6-2640 

81 

16-3202 

17-4172 

76 

61149 

5-9590 

33 

16-1904 

17-2861 

77 

4-7787 

6-6707 

33 

16-0623 

17-1526 

78 

4-4448 

«-4058 

U 

15-9049 

17-0171 

79 

4-1248 

6-1617 

85 

15-7488 

16-8795 

80 

8-8117 

4-9358 

36 

15-5849 

16-7489 

81 

8-5074 

4-7807 

87 

16-4153 

16-6047 

83 

8-2174 

4-6213 

38 

15*3401 

16-4607 

83 

3-9251 

4-2923 

89 

15-0608 

16-8118 

84 

2-6813 

4-0373 

40 

14-8753 

16-1560 

86 

3-3496 

8-761 I 

41 

14-6833 

15-9937 

86 

8-0783 

8-4410 

43 

14-4769 

16-8339 

87 

1-8468 

8-U89 

48 

14-3612 

16-6461 

88 

1-6489 

3-7743 

44 

14-0353 

15-461 6 

89 

1-4887 

3-4871 

4fi 

18-7975 

16-2G86 

00 

1*8846 

3-1188 

ANNUITY 

imniities  granted  by  governinent  are  now 
valued  according  to  a  table  calculated  by  Mr. 
Finlaison  from  the  mortality  experienced  among 
the  different  dames  of  annuitants.  This  table 
pofisesses  a  great  advantage  over  most  others, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  observations  of 
the  actual  numbers  who  entered  upon  and 
passed  through  the  several  years  of  age  among 
a  class  of  individuals  none  of  which  could  he 
lost  sight  of,  so  that  no  uncertainty  remains 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  data.  The  values  of 
the  annuities  are  in  general  considerably 
higher  than  those  given  by  the  Northampton 
Table,  at  the  same  rate  per  cent.,  and  approach 
to  those  of  the  Carlisle  Table.  The  obser- 
vations also  indicate  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  values  of  male  and  female  life  at 
the  same  ages ;  a  fact  which  appears  to  be  borne 
out  by  all  the  accurate  registers  of  mortality 
which  have  been  kept  in  tl)is  and  other 
European  countries.    [Mobtaiitt.] 

The  preceding  table,  extracted  from  Mr. 
Finlaison*s  Report  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  (March,  1829),  shows  the  value 
of  a  life  annuity  of  1/.  at  all  the  different  ages 
of  male  and  female  life  to  90,  according  to  the 
mortality  among  the  government  annuitants,  the 
rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent 

Aknttitt.  In  Law,  a  sum  of  money  paid 
yearly,  and  charged  on  the  pergonal  estate,  or 
on  the  person,  of  the  individual  from  whom  it 
is  due:  thus  differing  from  a  rent-chaige, 
which  is  charged  on  real  estate.  Annuities  are 
commonly  employed  as  a  system  of  borrowing 
and  lending ;  the  borrower  of  the  money  being 
the  grantor  of  the  annuity,  and  the  lender  the 
grantee.  An  annuity  is  either  for  a  term  of 
years,  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  in  perpetuity ;  and 
the  latter,  although  charged  on  personal  pro- 
perty, may  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  descend 
as  real  estate.  A  perpetual  annuity  is  redeem- 
able by  the  grantor,  subject,  however,  to  con- 
ditions in  the  grants  by  which  he  may  preclude 
himself  from  redeeming  for  a  certain  period  of 
years.  An  annuity  for  life  or  years  is  only 
redeemable  by  consent  of  the  parties,  unless  it 
has  been  rendered  redeemable  on  specific  con- 
ditions in  the  original  grant  Annuities  for 
life,  on  account  of  the  risk  to  which  the 
grantee  is  exposed,  were  not  within  the  usury 
laws :  they  were,  therefore,  formerly  commonly 
resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  raising  money  by  loan 
at  high  interest.  By  the  stat.  63  6.  3,  c.  141,  a 
memorial  of  every  instrument  by  which  annui- 
ties for  life  are  granted,  must  be  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  containing  the  date,  names 
uf  parties  and  witnesses,  and  conditions  of 
contract,  and  the  grantor  may  have  the  instru- 
ment cancelled,  if  the  consideration  money  is 
not  bond  fide 'paid  him.  This  act  is  intended 
to  relate  only  to  annuities  granted  in  return  for 
loans.  Annuities  created  by  will  are  general 
legacies,  and  subject  to  abatement,  in  propor- 
tion with  other  legacies,  on  a  deficiency  of  the 
funds  of  the  testator.  If  a  person  on  whose 
life  an  annuity  is  charged  dies  between  two 
days  of  payment^  the  grantee  has  no  claim  pro 
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rata  for  the  proportionate  amount  d  the  yeti^j 
or  quarterly  sum  incurred  since  his  deatll 
This  act  is  further  explained  by  3  6.  4,  c  92; 
7  a.  4,  c  76. 

AniwilT  BoUpoa.  An  eclipse  of  the  ran, 
in  which  the  moon  conceals  the  whole  of  the 
sun's  disk,  excepting  a  bright  ring  all  rooiid 
the  border.    [Ecupsa.] 

ABBOlate  (Lat  annulus,  a  ring).  Form<><i 
or  divided  into  distinct  rings,  or  marked  with 
differently  coloured  annulations. 
j  JUmnlet.  Any  small  member  which  is 
inserted  under  the  architectural  decorations  of  a 
capital,  without  jnuch  reference  to  the  charartcr 
of  the  profile  of  the  members  themselres. 
Properly  speaking,  the  term  ought  to  be  coo- 
fined  to  the  four  or  five  fillets  under  the  echinos 
'  of  the  Doric  order ;  but  by  extension  it  is 
made  to  express  the  same  mouldings  upon 
capitals  of  every  description,  even  of  mediapral 
architecture.  The  columns  in  the  Temple  Church 
and  in  Salisbuxy  Cathedral  are  said  to  be 
'annuleted,'  because  connected  by  a  species  of 
clustered  annulet 

Attimloaa  (Lat.  annttlus,  a  ring),  A 
term  used  to  designate,  sometimes  a  pait, 
sometimes  the  whole,  of  the  articulate  division 
of  Invertebrate  animals.     [Abtictlatjl] 

AbbiiIiu  (Lat).  This  word  is  lued  in 
Botany  in  several  dificrent  senses.  Inthemnsh* 
room  and  some  other  fungi  it  is  applied  to  a 
collar  which  surrounds  the  stipes  just  below  the 
hymenium ;  in  mosses  it  signifies  a  rim  external 
with  respect  to  the  peristome ;  in  ferns  it  is  an 
elastic  nb  which  girds  the  theca  or  spore-cases 
nearly  all  round,  and  which  by  its  contracuon 
tears  them  open  and  disperses  the  spores. 

Ainnn.u8.  In  Geometry,  denotes  a  flolid 
formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  circle  around  a  line 
in  its  own  plane,  but  not  cutting  it  The  area 
of  the  annular  surface,  as  well  as  the  volume  "t 
the  annulus,  may  be  found  by  the  general  nilf*' 
applicable  to  surfaces  of  rotation.    [Qi'adb^* 

TURB  and  CUBATUBB.] 

Aiuiiaaolatloii,rMUrtoftlie.  A  festiral 
of  the  Christian  church,  in  commemoration  of  the 
announcement  of  the  conception  of  our  Sariour 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the  angel  Gabriel.— 
St  Luke  I  26,  38.  It  is  celebrated  on  Hnrch 
26,  commonly  called  Lady-day. 

Annunciatiow,  Order  of  the,  FonncW 
in  Savoy  by  Amadcus  VI.,  in  1336,  as  th*- 
order  of  the  Collar:  received  its  present  name 
from  Cliarles  III.  The  reigning  king  of 
Sardinia  (now  Italy)  is  grand-master  of  tn<' 
order. 

AnoMmn.  The  name  of  a  Fabricisn  genns 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  characterised  I'v  ad- 
tennae  filiform,  the  last  joints  larger;  thowx 
nearly  round,  not  margined,  receiving  the  htwJ 
palpi  clavate ;  labium  entire. 

Anode  (Gr.  &«8ot,  a  way  tip),  Thepo^'i* 
tire  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  or  the  way  hj 
which  electricity  is  figured  to  the  mind  «8  'en- 
tering substances  through  which  it  passes;  op- 
posed to  cathode,  the  road  or  way  oy  which  »t 
goes  out 
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(Gr.  a,  priv.,  Wo^f,  a  tooth).     *T\\e 

Danirof  a  genus  of  Lamellibranohinte  Biralvpe, 

iododrng  the  common  freshwater  mufiole,  the 

shell  of  which  has  no  articnlar  prooesses,  or 

U*^h.  at  the  hinge.     The  name  has  also  been 

LpvHt^i  to  a  genus  of  serpents,  which  have  the 

w(q  in  the  mouth  reiy  minute,  or  rudimental: 

th?  Anod&n  typus  (Coluber  scaber  of   Lin- 

n»ti«).  a  Sooth  African  species  of  this  genus, 

\nfs  opon  the  eggs   of  birds,  which,  by  the 

rfniHure  of  the  month  aboTe-mentioncd,  it  is 

f '!  »Med  to  swallow  entire.     The  inferior  spinous 

pnve'j^es  of  the  cervical  vertebra  are  prolonged 

LTo  the  gullet,  and  there  receive  a  coating  of 

ec;imel ;  thus  Serving  the  office  of  teeth,  wnere 

th?  breaking   of   the    egg    may  take    place 

without  the  loss  of  any  of  its  nutritious  con- 


(Gr.  AM&Svroy,  from  ii,  neg.  and 
08. v^,  pain).  A  term  applied  in  Physic  to  me- 
dvines  which  relieve  pain.  Anodynes  are  chiefly 
of  regt^able  origin,  and  generaUy  come  under 
th?  b<?;ui  of  sedatives  or  narcotics. 

/iwtWi  Anoli,  anoaUiy  is  the  vernacular 
tAm>\  in  the  Antilles,  of  the  lizard  to  which  the 
fotricterm  Anolis  is  applied.  This  term  is 
r^ricted  in  Zoology  to  those  iguanoid  species 
(i  .izard  which  have  minute  scales  on  the  under 
}v.r  of  the  last  joints  of  the  toes,  while  the 
ip'i:  joints  are  extended  into  soft  pads  trans- 
T^r^elr  striated,  but  not  organised  to  act  as 
a  sucker,  as  in  the  geckos.  All  the  species 
i*f  anolis  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
ti)"  American  continent ;  all  are  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  inflating  the  skin  of  the 
*)i^Mt ;  tbpy  are  light  and  agile  in  their  move- 
r.K;ts,  and  in  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
<h-ir  colour  exceed  all  others  of  the  Saurian 
''pier. 

Anemali«tte  Tear.    The  interval  of  time 

'D  vhifh  the  earth  completes  a  revolution  with 

r*^T<et  to  any  point  in  its  elliptic  orbit.    The 

t^p'?al  year  is  measured  by  the  return  of  the 

^  r.h  to  the  same  equinox ;  the  sidereal  year  by 

it.«  return  to  the  same  fixed  star ;  the  anoma- 

li^  year  by  its  return  to  the  same  apsis  or 

•rfvmity  of  the  greater  axis  of  its  orbit     The 

Tiiiijor  axis  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 

'A  not  fixed,  but  has  a   progressive  motion 

»'<^ward  among  the  stars.     Suppose  that  when 

th«  earth  is  at  its  perihelion,  or  point  nearest 

^K^  nm,  the  other  extremity  of  the  major  axis 

pnts  to  a  given  star;  when  the  earth,  after 

a^Tioe  completed  a  revolution,  returns  to  its 

P'^nheiion,  toe  diameter  will  point  ll^'S  east- 

vud  of  the  same  star ;  consequently  the  ano- 

^alisdc  year  is  longer  than  the  sidereal  vear  by 

^He  time  "Msh.  the  earth  takes  to  aescribe 

^1"*^  of  spaee.     It  is  still  longer  than  the 

l^ipical  year,  for  the  line  of  the  equinoxes  goes 

'  -'-kvaidsat  the  rate  of  50^*1  in  a  year;  there- 

^^^  aft«r  the  earth  has  completed  a  revolution 

*^'^  Kspeet  to  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  it  has 

^'♦ill  to  describe  60^1+  ir'-8-61-*9,  before  it 

c^ntakes  the  same  point  of  its  ellipse.    The 

tine  oeeopied  in  describing   this   are   is  25 

Bjfiotes,  Slid  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  is 
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365  d.  5  h.  48  m.  45  8. ;  therefore  the  anomalistic 
year  is  365d.  6h.  13m.  46  sec. 

Anomaljr  (Gr.  dvwfuxXfa,  unfivenncss),  A 
term  used  in  Astronomy  to  denote  the  angular 
distance  of  a  planet  from  its  perihelion,  as 
seen  from  the  sun.  There  are  three  different 
anomalies :  the  true,  the 
mean,  and  the  eccentric. 
Let  A^B  be  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  8  the  sun,  AB  the 
transverse  diameter,  and  C 
the  centre.  Through/)  dmwpQ  perpendicular  to 
AB,  meeting  the  circle  circumscribed  about  the 
orbit  in  x.  On  account  of  its  unequal  distances 
from  the  sun,  the  angular  motion  of  a  planet 
in  its  orbit  is  irregular:  conceive,  therefore, 
that  while  the  real  planet  moves  from  A  to  p, 
another  planet  moving  in  the  same  orbits  with 
an  equable  motion,  and  performing  a  revolution 
in  the  same  time,  has  moved  from  A  to  P.  This 
being  supposed,  the  angle  AS|9  is  the  true 
anomaly ;  A  SP  is  the  mean  anomaly ;  and  A  C  jr 
the  eccentric  anomalj.  The  mean  anomaly  is 
proportioned  to  the  time  of  description ;  to  find 
the  true  anomaly  is  a  problem  of  considerable 
difficulty,  requiring  the  aid  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. From  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  first  proposed  by  Kepler,  it  is  usually 
called  Kepler's  problem. 

Anomaly.  In  Grammar,  an  exception  from 
a  general  rule. 

Anomeaiui  (Gr.  i»6fUnoi)»  In  Ecclesiasti- 
cal  History,  the  name  given  to  that  extreme 
party  among  the  Arians  who  denied  the  simili- 
tude of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  (Milman,  His- 
tory of  Christianity,  book  iii.  ch.  v.) 

Anomla  (Gr.  ct,  neg.,  y^/iof,  law;  because 
not.  easily  reduced  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  clas- 
sification). The  name  of  a  Linnsean  genus  of 
the  Vermes  Testacea,  the  characters  of  which, 
as  given  in  the  St/stema  Naturtp,  *PPty  to  the 
organisation  of  the  soft  parts  ana  shell  of 
the  modem  Terebratul<e.  Modem  naturalists 
have  limited  the  term  to  a  genus  of  acephalous 
mollusks  having  two  unequal  irregular  thin 
valves,  of  which  the  flatter  one  is  deeply 
notched  at  the  cardinal  margin.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  central  muscle  traverses  this  opening 
to  be  inserted  into  a  third  piece,  which  is  some- 
times calcareous,  and  sometimes  simply  homy, 
but  which  is  always  attached  to  foreign  bodies. 
The  rest  of  the  muscle  serves  to  join  one  valve 
to  the  other.  The  animal  has  a  small  vestige 
of  a  foot^  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of 
its  labial  tentacles.  Thev  are  attached  to 
OTsters  and  other  shells,  and  freouently  acquire 
the  form  of  the  surfaces  with  which  their 
growing  margins  are  in  contact. 

ABomotfontla  (Gr.  bwjuof,  without  law, 
and  58o^,  tooth).  This  order  of  reptiles,  of 
which  all  the  forms  have  become  extinct,  is 
characterised  by  having  teeth  wanting,  or 
limited  to  a  single  maxillary  pair,  having  tha 
form  or  proportions  of  tusks;  a  foramen 
parietale ;  two  nostrils ;  tvmpanic  pedicle  flxed ; 
'  vertebre  biconcave ;  trunx  ribs  long  and  curved, 
the  anterior  ones  with  a  bifurcate  head ;  sacrum 
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of  more  than  two  vertebrae ;  limbs  ambulatory. 
It  is  composed  of  the  Dicynodontia  {Dicynod<m, 
Ptt/chognathus\  and  the  Crypiodontia  {Oude- 
nodorij  Rhyncho8aunis\  and  the  Cynodontia 
(GaUaaurus,  Cynochampsa), 

ABona  (Menona,  the  Malayan  name  of  the 
custard  apple).  A  genus  of  Exogenous  trees, 
representative  of  the  Anonacea,  found  in  hot 
latitudes,  with  large  roundish  pulpy  fruit,  which 
in  some  species  is  used  as  food.  The  custard 
apple,  so  named  from  its  seeds  lying  in  a  whitish 
sweet  cream-like  pulp,  is  produced  by  A. 
squamosa;  the  chenmoyer,  the  most  esteemed 
of  all  the  fruits  in  Peru,  is  yielded  by  A»  Cheri- 
moiia ;  and  other  kinds  are  known 

Anonaoese*  [Anona.]  An  extensive  na- 
tural order  of  Exogenous  plants,  comprehending 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  whose  fruit  is  some- 
times eatable,  as  in  Anona,  most  generally  dry 
and  aromatic,  as  in  the  genera  Unona^  Habzdia^ 
&c.,  whose  ripe  carpels  furnished  the  Piper 
tethiopicum  of  the  old  drug  shops.  The  great 
mark  of  Anonacca  is  their  having  ternary 
(trimerous)  polypetalous  flowers,  and  a  rumi- 
nated albimien. 

Anonymous  (Gr.  &vcSyvAos,  nanuless,  from 
&,  priv.,  and  twoyMf  a  name).  In  Literature, 
works  published  without  the  name  of  the  author. 
T^ose  published  under  a  false  name  are  termed 
Pseudonymous  (if'cvSijs,  false).  The  best  cata- 
logue of  anonymous  works  is  that  of  Barbier 
{Dictionnaire  des  (Euvra^es  Anonymes  it 
Pseudonymes,  3  vols.  Paris,  1822-1824,  and 
now  in  course  of  republication) ;  but  it  is  con- 
fined solely  to  French  works.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  English  literature. 

Anoplotliorlani  (Gr.  ftj^ovAor,  unarmed, 
and  Omploy,  beast).  An  extinct  genus  of  even-toed 
Artiodactyle  Pachydormata,  from  the  Upper 
Eocene,  cliaracterised  by  the  shortness  and 
feeble  size  of  the  canine  teeth,  which  resemble 
the  incisors,  and  are  consequently  unfitted  for 
being  used  as  weapons  of  offence.  As  the 
canines  in  this  genus  do  not  project  beyond  the 
level  of  the  incisors  and  molar  teeth,  no  vacant 
interspace,  or  diastema^  is  required  in  the  dental 
series  of  the  opposite  jaw  for  the  reception  of 
their  pointed  extremities,  and  consequently  the 
series  of  teeth  is  uninterrupted  in  both  jaws,  a 
structure  observable   in   no   existing  animal 

save  man.    The  Anoplotherium  has  ;,  incisors, 
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eanmes, 
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premolars,    and 
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molars  in  each  jaw.  The  Anoplotherium  com- 
mune (Cuv.)  is  about  the  size  of  a  wild  boar, 
but  longer  in  the  body,  with  the  head  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  a  taU  of  considerable  thick- 
ness and  as  long  as  the  body.  Its  probable 
use  was  to  assist  the  animal  in  swimming. 
Another  species  (Anoplotherium  medium)  is  of 
a  size  and  form  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
light  and  graceful  character  of  the  gazelle.  A 
third  species  was  about  the  size  of  a  hare.  All 
the  species,  fron  the  form  of  the  teeth  and  the 
absence  of  claws  or  horns,  appear  to  have  been 
■insularly  deficient  in  defensive  organs. 
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(Gt.  iofop^la,  from  A,  neg.  asd 
iSpc^if ,  appetite).    Loss  of  appetite. 

Anortblto  (Gr.  ^  neg.,  ip0^s,  straight\  A 
lime-Felspar,  with  the  same  composition  u 
Scapolite,  except  that  small  portions  of  the  lime 
are  replaced  by  magnesia,  potash,  and  sock 
It  occurs  in  white,  translucent  or  transparent 
crystals,  with  a  vitreous  lustre  inclining  to 
parly  on  the  planes  of  cleavage,  pzindpallv  at 
Vesuvius,  amongst  the  older  lavas  of  Monte 
Somma,  generally  occupying  the  cavities  of 
chloritic  masses.  It  is  also  found  in  Ireland  io 
greenstone-dykes  traversing  tho  limestone  of 
Carlingford  Mountain,  co.  Bown. 

Anortliosoope  (Gr.  &,  neg.,  lp6Ss,  and  avh 
»^,  /  view).  The  name  given  by  M.  Plateau,  of 
Brussels,  to  an  instrument  invented  by  him.  ami 
intended  to  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  anaIDo^ 
phoses  by  means  of  two  discs  rotating  rapiiUy 
one  before  the  other,  the  hind  one  of  which  is 
transparent,  and  bears  distorted  figures,  vhile 
the  front  one  is  opaque,  and  pierced  ^th  a 
small  number  of  narrow  slits.  On  revolvinff 
the  disc  the  distortions  appear  as  amusing  ar<i 
interesting  figures  and  pictures.  As  in  other 
toys  of  a  similar  kind,  the  Phenakistoscopf,  for 
example^  the  effect  depends  on  the  persibteniH) 
of  impressions  on  the  retina. 

Anosmia  (Gr.  &,  without,  and  i^gni,  smdly 
Loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling. 

Anoatoma  (Gr.  &iw,  upwards,  and  rr^|ui, 
mouthy  A  genus  of  pulmonate  or  air-breathing 
Gasteropods,  allied  to  Helix,  in  which  tho 
aperture  in  the  adult  is  turned  upwards  towards 
the  spire  of  the  shell,  and  ringent. 

Anonrana  (Gr.  i,  priv.,  and  o^  tail).  A 
name  applied  to  a  tribe  of  Batrachian  reptile^^ 
which  lose  the  tail  in  arriving  at  maturity ;  as 
the  toad  and  frog. 

JInao  do  Panler.  A  French  phrase  applii^l 
to  arches  which  are  the  result  of  elliptical  curvrf 
in  section ;  they  are  the  most  elegant  form  of 
arch  used  in  bridge  building. 

Anaeraa  (Lat.).  In  the  Linnean  arrapirc- 
ment,  the  name  of  the  third  order  of  binis 
having  the  bill  broad  at  the  top»  and  coveri^ 
with  a  soft  skin ;  the  feet  webbed.  [Natatohes.  J 
[Formica.] 

bora.      [MTBlCBCOFHAGJi.1 

A  term  used  to  express  the  species 
of  pikster,  or  niUar,  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
terminate  the  side  walls  of  the  temples,  such  as 
the  temples  of  Agrigentom,  Elensis,  and  Rham- 
nus ;  they  differ  trom  pilasters  in  this  re«ip«^ 
that  they  are  not  repeated  in  the  length  of  an 
elevation,  whereas  the  pilasters  may  be  repoaU^i 
as  oft^n  as  the  architect  desires.  The  capit^^l 
of  an  anta  differs  also  from  that  of  a  pilA^tt-r, 
insomuch  as  the  former  is  a  special  composition, 
whilst  t^e  latter  is  but  a  reproduction,  on  the 
flat,  of  thedecorations  of  the  columns  themselTt^^^ 
The  return  faces  of  the  anta  are  generally  much 
narrower  than  the  fece  next  the  oorrespoodmg 
column ;  but  there  is  no  absolute  rule  upon  thjs 

subject. 
iintaM<la»    Medidnes  which  neotzalise  the 

acid  of  the  stomach. 
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(Gr.  dtmymifurHit),  In 
Aiatamy,  tbcwe  musclfia  are  bo  tcfrmed  winch 
&re  oppoMd  to  others  in  thdr  action,  as  the 
axmaan  to  the  flexors,  the  pronators  to  the 
Evpaaton,  the  abductors  to  the  addnctors,  &c. 

Aatalcte  (Gr.  itrri,  ogtMUt,  and  i\yot, 
f^n\    That  which  relieTas  pain. 

ABtami^^teafa  (Gr.).  In  Bhetoric  and 
ComposLUon,  a  figure  in  which  a  word  is  re- 
|K«ted,  bat  in  a  diflferont  sense  or  different 
ui6t><!(ioo  from  Uie  first ;  which  gires  a  kind  of 
antithflticBl  force  to  Uie  expression 

Uitar,  et  labetnr  la  omae  TOlofaUis  lenmu 

Th0  Rtan  to  the  former  series  of  thought 
aad  dktkm  after  the  intermption  of  a  paren* 
tkszs,  is  also  termed  Antanaclasis. 

Awtayhrodlatacg  (Or.  kmi,  and  'A^poSfnf, 
Vema),    Medicines  which  qnell  amorous  de- 

Aotaretf e  (Gr.  Amyitrfjc^).  Opposite  to 
Altaic  Antaittie  circle, ,  one  of  the  small 
drdes  of  Uie  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  distant  33^  27^'  from  the  South  pole. 
AsUntie  pole,  the  £k»uth  pole,  or  southern  ex- 
tranitj  of  the  axis  of  the  earUL    [Ancnc.] 

ABtaretIo  durreiit.  This  orift  current 
oKiunences  on  the  shores  of  Victoria  land,  in 
{ he  perpetual  froat  of  the  south  pole.  It  carries 
vast  quantities  of  ice  and  cold  water  towards 
the  nocth-eastand  easty  and  becomes  eonrerted 
into  a  coast  current,  washing  and  cooling  the 
chores  of  South  America,  performing  therefore 
»  work  nearty  the  eonrerse  of  that  performed 
br  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  shores  of  Europe.  It 
cooTers  drift  ice  to  the  latitude  of  about  66^. 

Besides  the  part  that  is  converted  into  the 
PeruTiao  coast  current^  and  runs  north,  another 
portwn  flows  more  to  the  south  after  reaching 
thft  coast  of  Chili,  between  Concepcion  and 
Valparaiso^  reaching  Cape  Hoom  (or  Horn,) 
ai>i  passing  into  the  Cape  Hoom  current- 

The  temperature  of  uie  land  is  so  greatly 
ftflect«d  bj  this  current  that  the  general  mean 
temperatures  of  air  and  ocean  in  latitude  12® 
fOQth  are  reduced  the  one  by  11^  and  the 
other  by  140. 

Aslnrotle  Oeeaa.  The  part  of  the  great 
o<*ean  uritfain  the  Antarctic  circle  is  estimated  to 
cootuB  about  two  millions  of  square  miles,  and 
might  vith  propriety  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  land  lying  within  the 
Aotarctie  cirele  is  probably  of  far  ereater  ex- 
teat  and  much  mofe  elerated  than  Siat  of  the 
Aretie;  but  the  coast  can  rarely  be  approached, 
the  ice  being  more  continuous,  and  advancing 
f^or  the  most  part  into  much  lower  latitudes. 
The  cfimate  thraughout  ia  excessively  severe. 

Aaieaedmit*  In  Analysis,  the  name  given 
totiie  trrt  of  the  two  terms  cbmposinff  a  ratio. 
1^  IB  die  ratio  a:  6,  a  is  the  antecedent,  and 
^  is  denominated  the  consequent. 

AmciDBirr.    In  Loeic,  the  first  member  of 
u  liTpothetical  proposition ;  followed  by  the 
oc<Q»qneDt ;  as  in  the  following  instance:  — 
If  ve  live  {antecedent), 
Wie  live  unto  God  (consequefii). 
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AimcBDnfT.  In  Mathematics,  the  nami 
given  to  the  first  of  the  two  terms  composing  a 
ratio.  Thus  in  the  ratio  a:  b,  a  is  the  antece- 
dent^ and  b  is  denominated  the  consequent. 

Antedllnvtan  (Lat.  ante,  before^  and  dilu- 
vium, deluge).  Anything  that  existed  before 
the  deluge.  This  tenn  is  sometimes  used  by 
geologists  to  designate  the  period  anterior  to 
the  presumed  Noachian  deluge.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  chiefiy  in  reference  to  human  history* 
There  is  no  physical  evidence  of  any  single  de^ 
luge  that  could  have  affected  the  whole  surface 
of  the  globe  during  any  geological  period,  and 
thus  the  expression  is  without  a  literal  mean- 
ing in  geology.  It  is  therefore  seldom  em- 
ployed, and  when  it  is,  it  is  meant  to  refer  to 
the  Noachian  deluge  only. 

Ante-flxsB  (Lat.).  The  lions'  heads,  or  other 
ornaments,  which  are  introduced  below  the  line  of 
the  eaves  of  a  temple,  through  the  perforations 
of  whidi  the  water  is  allowed  to  escape,  usually 
through  the  mouths,  so  as  not  to  fall  upon  the 
foundations ;  in  this  respect  it  resembled  the 
gaigouiUes  of  Gothic  anshitecture.  By  some 
writers  on  architecture  this  term  is  used  to 
denote  the  upright  ornaments  above  the  eaves 
in  ancient  buildings,  which  concealed  the  ends 
of  the  harmi,  or  of  the  joint  tiles,  irithout  refer- 
ence to  their  function  of  water-bearers. 

Antelope*    [Antilopb.] 

Anteaatl  (Low  Lat  bom  before).  In  Eng- 
lish law,  a  phrase  applied  to  Soots  bom  before 
the  union  of  the  crowns  under  James  I.,  who 
were  considered  aliens  in  England,  while  the 
postnati,  bom  in  Scotland  after  that  event, 
claimed  the  rights  of  native  subjects  of  the 
English  crown. 

Antenna  (Lat).  A  moveable^  tubular, 
and  jointed  sensiferous  organ  situated  on  the 
head,  and  peculiar  to  the  Condylope  artieu* 
lata.  Certain  Annelides  cany  soft  tentacles 
or  filaments  upon  the  head,  which  have  been 
termed  antennse ;  but  improperly,  according  to 
the  above  definition,  which  woiild  restrict  the 
phrase  to  the  jointed  antennae  of  insects  and 
crustaceans.  In  the  latter  class  the  antennae 
are  commonly  four  in  number,  consisting  each 
of  a  'scape,'  a  'pedicel'  of  two  joints,  and  a 
'davolet;'  the  latter  is  setaceous,  and  divided 
into  a  vast  number  of  minute  joints.  It  is 
simple  in  the  external  antennse,  but  in  the  in- 
ternal pair  is  always  composed  of  two  and  some- 
times of  three  setaceous  filaments.  The  inter- 
nal pair  of  antennae  are  situated  before  or 
between  the  eyes,  the  external  behind,  at  the 
outer  sides  of  the  eyes.  In  insects  the  antennae 
are  always  two  in  number,  and  situated  in  the 
space  between  or  before  the  eyes ;  they  conse- 
quently correspond  to  the  intemal  antennae  of 
crustaceans.  The  cavity  or  socket  in  which  the 
base  of  the  antennae  xs  planted  is  called  the 
'toralus,'  or  bed.  The  fiiit^  and  in  many  cases 
the  most  conspicuous^  joint  of  the  antennae  is 
termed  the  scape.  Tlie  base  of  the  scape,  by 
which  it  is  articulated  with  the  toiulus,  is  the 
bulb.  It  often  looks  like  a  distinct  joint^  and  is 
the  point  upon  which  the  antenna  turns.    The 
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pedioellus^  or  second  joint  of  th«  antenna,  in 
0ome  inaecta,  also  acts  the  pait  of  a  pivot  in  the 
bed  of  the  scape,  in  order  to  give  a  separate 
motion  to  the  claYola,  or  davoletw  This,  which 
includes  the  remaining  joints  of  the  antenna 
taken  together,  is  occasionally  terminated  by  a 
capitulum  or  knob ;  a  term  applied  to  the  last 
jomts  of  the  clavolet  when  suddenly  larger  than 
the  rest.  [For  the  varieties  of  antennae  with 
respect  to  situation,  approximation,  proportion, 
direction,  figure,  termination,  and  appendages, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  4th  voL  of  Xirby 
and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology.'] 
.  JkBtemmlae  (dim.  of  antenna).  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  articulated  filaments 
attached  to  the  jaws  or  lower  lip  of  Mandi- 
bulate  insects,  and  which  seem  to  be  endowed 
with  a  sensiferous  faculty  specially  adapted  to 
distinguish  kinds  of  food,  and  applied  by  the 
animid  to  that  use:  these  organs  are  more 
commonly  called  palps,  palp^  or  feelers. 

ABt«peotiis«  In  £ntomology,  signifies  the 
under-side  or  breastplate  of  the  main  trunk, 
and  the  bed  of  the  first  pair  of  extremities  or 
anns. 

ABtepennttv  or  Antepeaiiltlma  (Lat.). 
In  Grammar  and  Prosody,  the  last  syllable  of 
a.  word  but  two. 

AatepUanl  (Lat).  A  name  given  to  the 
two  classes  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  called 
Hastati  and  Principes,  as  being  drawn  up  (ante 
piloy  i.e.  )before  the  Triarii,  who  were  armed  with 
the  pilum  or  long  spear. 

Anterior  (I^t).  In  Botany,  this  is  said 
either  when  of  two  lobes  of  a  stigma  one,  the 
anterior,  is  directed  towards  the  front  of  a 
fiower,  and  the  other,  the  posterior,  towards  the 
back,  or  in  any  similar  case.  It  is  also  applied 
to  certain  stipules,  which  stand  between  the 
petiole  and  stem  of  a  plant,  adhering  to  the 
farmer,  as  in  some  Cinchonaceous  plants. 

AntiMiiyiiani  (Lat).  A  name  given  to  the 
class  of  Roman  soldiers  called  Hastati,  as 
standing  in  front  of  the  standards  {ante  signa) 
of  the  maniples. 

Antliella  (Gr.  ftyr^Aiof,  opposite  the  eun). 
Luminous  coloured  rings,  or  glories,  observed 
under  certain  conditions  roimd  the  shadow  of 
the  spectator's  own  head.  The  conditions  of 
the  pnenomenon  are  two :  first,  that  the  sun  be 
near  the  horizon,  and  secondly,  that  the  sha- 
dow be  projected  on  a  surface  covered  with 
dew  drops  as  a  field  of  grass  or  stubble,  or  on 
a  dense  cloud  or  fog-bank,  distant  about  60  or 
60  yards.  General^  the  luminous  appearance 
is  very  faint,  and  only  one  or  two  rings  can  be 
traced;  but  sometimes,  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  is  strikingly  vivid,  and  two  or  three 
•mall  concentric  circles  appear,  surrounded  by 
a  much  larger  one,  of  whitish  light,  the  head 
of  the  observer's  shadow  being  at  the  common 
centre.  Such  brilliant  Anthelia  wore  observed 
by  Bouguer  and  his  companions  on  the  clouds 
of  the  Andes  {Figure  de  la  Terre,  p.  43),  and 
by  Scoresby  on  the  fog-banks  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  Scoresby  gives  the  following  dimensions 
of  the  rings  as  measured  by  him  on  one  oeca- 
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sion :  radius  of  the  first  or  innermost  ring  2°; 
of  the  second  4^  45';  of  the  third  6^  ZV;  &Dd 
of  the  outennost  38^  50^.  The  cause  of  in* 
tenor  rings  is  thus  explained  by  Fraunbofer. 
Light  &lUng  directly  from  the  sun  on  the  an* 
terior  side  of  an  aqueous  globule  nndei*goes  a 
refraction,  and  a  portion  of  this  refractal  and 
consequently  coloured  light  on  falling  on  tli<; 
interior  surface  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globule  is  refiected  back  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  The  large  surrounding  ciide  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  formed  by  a  double  reflectioD,  u 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  rainbow.  [Halo.] 

Antliellz  (Gr.  from  ianl,  and  IXt^Jke  keltj, 
or  external  involute  margin  of  the  auridc).  In 
Anatomy,  the  outer  or  external  ridge  of  tht* 
auricle  ear,  which  runs  nearly  paralld  with  the 
helix. 

Antbelmlntios  (Gr.  hrrl^  and  tXtun,  a 
worm).  Medicines  which  kill  intestinal  vonuf, 
or  effect  their  expulsion. 

ABtbem  (probably  the  same  deriv&tion  u 
Antiphon).  In  Modem  Music,  is  a  term  W 
for  any  diurch  vocal  composition  more  impor- 
tant than  a  psalm  tune. 

AntliemloB  (Gr.).  That  ornament  or  orna- 
mental series  used  in  Greek  and  Roman  dtc>- 
ration,  which  is  derived  firom  floral  forms,  more 
especially  the  honeysuckle,  very  conmion  in  tho 
early  period  of  Greek  art  It  was  much  nscd 
for  antefixes  and  friezes  in  architecture,  and 
for  interior  decoration;  also  for  the  paini^J 
decoration  of  fictile  vases,  and  for  the  bonier^ 
of  dresses.  The  so-called  honeysuckle  is  alt*  r- 
nated  generally  with  some  otner  floral  fonn, 
as  in  the  excellent  examples  in  the  Briti>h 
Museum  from  the  Erechtheium  and  from  iho 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius.  (Womum,  And- 
Igsis  of  Ornament^  1859.) 

AnthmnU  (Gr.  from&yQoy,  a  flower).  The 
chamomile,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our 
native  tonic  bitters,  belongs  to  this  genus  uf 
composite  plants.  It  is  the  A.  nobilis  of  bota- 
nists, and  IS  abundant  on  waste  common  land. 
where  its  prostrate  stems  form  part  of  the  turf. 
Its  stimulant  tonic  propertiea  make  it  useful  ia 
cases  of  weak  digestion. 

AntHer  (Gr.  &v^pd[,  a  flowery  kerh).  A 
hollow  case,  usually  consisting  of  two  paralU-i 
cells,  and  constituting  the  apparatus  that 
contains  the  poUen,  or  male  part  of  a  flower. 
Theoretically  considered,  an  anther  is  the  blade 
of  a  leaf,  in  a  contracted  state,  with  its  tvo 
sides  hollowed  out  and  its  parenchyma  coo* 
verted  into  pollen,  while  the  midrib  in  a  fit^s^hj 
state  divides  the  two  lobes,  and  is  called  the 
connective.  This  part  is  sometimes  highly 
developed,  when  the  lobes  of  the  anther  are 
often  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  a^ 
in  Ngmphaa;  or  it  is  altogether  absorbed, 
when  the  lobes  run  together,  and  there  is  but 
one  cell,  as  in  Epacris.  Other  modifications 
produce  other  striking  appearances :  one  lobe, 
for  instance,  disappears,  and  the  connective  is 
expanded  into  the  state  of  a  petal,  as  in  Cannn ; 
or  it  is  simply  lengthened  and  distorted,  as  in 
Salvia ;  or,  the  anUier  remaining  in  its  normal 
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Ftitp,  k  is  eonverted  into  a  fleshy  mass,  as  in 

Pf<i<ra;  and  it  undergoes  many  similar  trans- 

f  rmations,  either  from  the  same  or  other  caoses. 

What  is  most  cnrious  about  the  anther  is  its 

pr-jpertj  of  opening  to  dischai^e  its  pollen  just 

ht  the  Tery  time  when  the  stigma  is  ready  to 

n^rire  the  influence  of  the  latter.     The  cause 

tf  this  sympathy   between  two  really  inde- 

f'ih^.cnt  parts  is   supposed  to  consist  in  an 

t  mji'riQg  and  drying  up  of  the  cellules  forming 

rb-  iinicg  of  the  anther  by  the  absorbent  action 

u*  th.?  ovary,  which,  it  is  imagined,  by  its  own 

(tfl'rts  thus  brings  about  an  action  which  is  ne- 

C'/5«arT  to  its  own  complete  operation.     The 

(r.Iul(.«  lining  the  anther,  when  thus  dried  up, 

<*"tiiract,  and  pull  agunst  certain  fissures  or 

d>  biscent  lines  in  the  ralves  of  the  anther,  which 

gir?  way,  and  so  form  openings  by  which  the 

p'Uen  escapes ;   or  heat  is  eyolyed  and  the 

Om's  iire  thus  burst. 

Antbeals  (Gr.  iMfirif ).  The  period  when 
fiowers  expand.  It  b  at  that  time  that  all 
tLe  curioos  phenomena  of  fertilisation  occur, 
tni  the  parta  are  all  in  their  most  perfect 
Kate, 

Antliodiiim  (Or.  ipBtS^s^  fttll  of  flowers). 
The  head  of  flowers  of  a  thistle  or  daisy  or 
i^'her  composite  plant ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
capitole,  and  is  applicable  to  all  cases  where  a 
EiDlier  of  small  flowers  or  florets  are  com- 
i  iini  in  a  head,  and  surrounded  by  a  common 
involucre.  An  aJithodium  is  nothing  but  a 
(I'^jresf^  spike. 

AatlMlogjr  (Qt.  lufBoKoyla^  a  collection  of 
^•j'Tm).  In  ancient  Literature  metaphorically 
f-r  plied  to  a  collection  of  short  pieces  of  poetry 
on  amatory,  conTiyial,  moral,  fimereaC  &c.y 
FTj^jects.  The  first  collection  known  by  the 
r.dQe  of  Anthology  was  made  by  Meleager,  a 
Syrian  Greek  poet,  who  lived  about  a  century 
li^:ore  the  birth  of  Christ;  to  this  additions 
vt^iy  made  by  dififoent  hands  as  low  down 
a»  the  times  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  it 
hv  been  sereral  times  edited  by  modem 
scjoUrs. 

AnfbtflyBls  (Gr.  Mor,  aftower^  and  Xicu, 
«  hrtdttng  up\  The  changes  of  fiowers  from 
th-ir  usual  to  some  other  state,  as  leaves, 
U-aoches,  &c. 

AatlMpliomm  (Gr.  Mo^6ptts,  bearing 
^-T-rTs).  A  columnar  process  arising  from  the 
l^<Mtom  of  the  calyx,  and  having  at  its  apex 
the  petals,  stamens,  and  pistil.  It  is  usually 
Ti  ry  short,  and  is  in  reality  an  intemode  be- 
twf-en  the  whorls  of  sepals  and  petals. 

ABtbopbjrlltto  (Gr.  ib^of,  and  ^^AXoy,  a 
^'■^fy  A  kind  of  Tremolite  occurring  in  masses 
of  aeieolar  fibres,  of  a  gzey  ix  clove-brown 
^%|<nir,  irith  an  occasional  blue  tinge  and  a 
glkening  peazly  lustre.  It  is  found  in  Nor- 
^T,  Oreeuand,  and  Connecticut. 

Anthosldetlte  (Gr.  tti^os,  and  <r(8i|po5, 
\vm\  A  hydrated  silicate  of  iron  occurring 
i&  &oe  fibrous  tufts,  with  a  radiated  structure 
u>d  of  an  ochreons-yellow  and  yellowish-brown 
^>Ioiir,  at  Antonia  Pereira  in  Minas  Geraea  in 
saa^  awodated  with  Magnetite. 
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Aathozantliiim  (Gr.  fti^or,  and  \paf%6t^ 
ydlow).  A  dwarf  annual  grass,  found  plen- 
tifully in  pastures,  and  having  sweet-scented 
leaves,  the  scent  depending  on  the  presence  of 
coumarin.  There  is  no  doubt  the  fragrance  of 
hay  is  owing  to  its  presence.  The  flowers  are 
in  oval  heads,  which  become  dull  yellow  when 
ripe.    Farmers  call  it  the  sweet  vernal  grass. 

JL&U&osaala  (Gb.  Af^of,  and  ficlc*,  /  live). 
When  the  leaves  of  a  plant  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  petals. 

Aiitli«soa  (Gr.  &^of,  and  i'^or,  anxTnaJC), 
The  class  of  Corals,  and  Actiniae,  also  termed 
Actinozoa.  They  are  divisible  into  the  follow- 
ing families :  — 

Family  Actiniidse. 
2k>anthid8B. 
Xeniids. 
AlcyonidsB. 
Pennatulidsa. 
Tubiporidse. 
Caryophyllids& 
Gorgoniadje. 

Anthimoln.  A  solid  crystalline  hydro* 
carbon,  accompanying  naphthalin  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  tar. 

Antlinuslte  (Gr.  &^^«  charcoal  or  coaJC), 
A  variety  of  coal  containing,  when  pure,  hardly 
any  volatile  ingredients,  and  in  some  cases 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  carbon.  Very 
large  quantities  of  anthracite  occur  in  the  coal 
fields  of  South  Wales,  and  much  larger  deposits 
exist  in  North  America. 

Anthracite  bums  with  intense  heat  and  very 
slowly,  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  structiure  of 
the  furnace  to  allow  it  to  be  used  economically. 
It  requires  a  strong  draught,  and  the  carbonic 
oxide  formed  during  combustion  does  not^ 
without  special  arrangement,  circulate  in  long 
tongues  of  fiame,  such  as  are  used  to  get  up 
steam  rapidly.  Hence  it  was  long  after  other 
coals  were  in  common  use  that  anthracite  was 
rendered  available  for  steam  power.  It  is  now 
used  both  for  ordinary  furnace  purposes,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  is  a  vexy  valuable 
fuel. 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America,  is  a  very 
remarkable  series  of  anthracite  beds,  extending 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres  of  ground. 
There  are  here  sixteen  workable  seams,  the 
thickest  being  as  much  as  thirty  feet.  Other 
deposits  of  smaller  magnitude  occur  elsewhere, 
but  there  are  none  containing  such  thick  masses 
or  so  many  beds. 

Antliraeonite*    [Stxnkstoks.] 

AntJiracotlierinin  (Ghr.  &yO/)ci(,  charcoal^ 
and  Ovpiopf  a  beast),  A  name  indicative  of  the 
stratum  in  which  the  fossil  genus  of  Pach^« 
derms,  to  which  it  is  applied,  was  found,  viz.  m 
the  tertiary  Miocene  coal  or  lignite  of  Cadibona, 
in  Liguria.  The  genus  presents  seven  species^ 
some  of  them  approximating  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  hog;  others  approaching 
nearly  to  the  dimensions  of  a  hippopotamus.' 

AnthranlMo  Aeltf.  A  solid  crystallinft 
body  derived  from  indisa 

Antbnat  (Gr).    The  name  of  a  FabiiciaB 
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gcniiB  of  Dipterous  insects,  hATingthe  mouth  pro- 
vided with  a  Tery  long  straight  setaceous  sucker 
formed  of  two  unequal  horizontal  valves,  and 
containing  setaceous  stin^ ;  palpi  two,  hairy ; 
antemue  distant,  the  last  joint  setaceous.  The 
genus  is  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  funilj, 
AnthraeidePf  characterised  by  a  short  body; 
wings  spreading  widely  out ;  antenna  distant, 
two  and  sometimes  three-jointed ;  the  head  as 
high  as  the  thorax.  Two  of  the  genera  (Soma- 
tia  and  Anthrax  proper)  are  British. 

Anthrax.  A  carbuncle.  A  hard  circnm- 
acribed  tomoor,  resembling  in  colour  a  glowing 

AxktbattwaMm  The  name  of  a  TiinraBftn  genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  having  the  antemue 
davate,  the  dub  soUd ;  paljpi  unequal,  filiform ; 
maxillffi  membranaceous,  Imear,  bifid ;  labium 
entire ;  head  hid  under  the  thorax. 

AntlivllMU.  The  name  of  a  Fabridan  genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  applied  to  that  section 
of  the  Lmnaan  Cureuiumea  which  has  the  lip 
bifid,  the  jaw  bifid  and  shorty  and  the  probosds 
short. 

Aatlmp^loffy  (Gr.  fta^panrof ,  a  man,  and 
K&yn^  a  gcience).  The  sdence  of  Man  and 
Mankind ;  subordinated  under  three  great 
heads :  Ethnology ,  or  the  study  of  the  races  of 
men ;  Archmology,  or  the  studv  of  the  past 
evidences  of  man's  existence ;  kiA  Ethnography ^ 
or  the  study  of  man's  works. 

AntturopomoivliitMi  (G^.  ftyOpariros,  and 
^'^P^i  form).  Persons  who  conceive  the  Ddty 
to  have  naturally  the  human  shape.  Such 
sensuous  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  God  have 
been  always  conmion  among  heathens. 

AntliTOpopliacl  ( Gr.  &»0^«nro^7ot).  Peo- 
ple who  feed  upon  himian  flesh. 

AntliiiFiUi  (Gr.  tuf9os^  aftower,  and  chpi,  a 
tail),  A  spike  of  minute  flowers  arranged 
closely  on  a  long  axis,  as  in  the  genus  Piper, 

ABEthiu.  The  name  of  a  subgenus  of 
Fksserine  birds,  induding  the  pipits. 

Jkntl  (Ghr.  o^atns^.  This  Greek  preposi- 
tion is  constantly  used  as  a  prefix  to  express 
opposition;  thus,  antidote,  antibilious,  anti- 
pathy, ftc. 

AntiaFw    [Upas.]    A  Javanese  poison. 

ABttaiiaei  The  poisonous  principle  con- 
tained in  the  nulky  juice  of  the  Antiaris  Thn- 
oariOf  a  large  forest  tree  growing  in  Java.  This 
poison  acts  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
and  paralyses  the  heart 

Antlaiis  (Jav.  antja).  The  upas  tree  of 
Java  belonffs  to  this  genus  of  Artocarpaeea, 
The  tree,  which  attains  considerable  size,  se- 
cretes a  milky  juice  which  contains  a  most 
virulent  poison,  the  antjar  poison  of  Java, 
though  extzemdy  exaggerated  statements  have 
been  made  respecting  its  influence  on  animal 
life.  It  was  said  to  grow  in  a  desert  with  no 
other  vegetation  withm  miles  of  it,  and  to  de- 
stroy all  living  creatures  which  approached  it ; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  grow  in  woods  amongst 
other  trees,  and  birds  and  lizards  have  been 
observed  on  its  branches.  It  is,  however,  a 
Teiy  dangerous  poison,  and  severe  effects  have 
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been  felt  bj  persons  merely  climbing  the  \ito»: 
the  dried  juice,  moreover,  is  most  vraomcrai. 

Aatl-attHtiOB.  A  compound  applied  lo 
machinery  to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction.  It 
frequently  consists  of  a  mixture  of  plnmbaso 
with  some  greasy  materiaL 

Antlbnudiiom  (Gr.  hrri,  and  /9pax^* 
arm).  The  fore-arm,  or  third  segment  of  tbe 
anterior  extremitiefl^  which  is  formed,  in  the 
skeleton,  by  the  radius  and  ulna  conjointly ;  or 
sometimes  by  the  radius,  either  alone,  or  vith 
the  ulna  partially  developed.  And  the  forearm 
articulates,  above  with  the  arm,  below  wiUi  the 
himd- 

Antlowdiviii  (Gr.  krrl,  and  npHa,  the 
heart).  In  Anatomy,  the  cavity  underthebrea^t. 
which  is  just  against  the  heart,  and  is  called 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Antlcia»r»  Sulphite  of  Soda  is  so  called, 
because  used  in  removing  the  last  tnces  oi 
chlorine  from  bleached  paper  pulp. 

Antlohrist  (Or.  hifrijcpurros),  HeDtioDed 
by  St.  John,  IstEp.  ii  18,  and  supposed  to  b« 
the  same  with  the  'man  of  sin'  whose  comiog 
is  foretold  b^  SL  Paul,  2  Thess.  ch.  iL  T1h« 
speculations  m  which  theological  writen  hare 
indulged  respecting  this  great  adversary  of 
Chri^ianity  hare  l^n  various  and  most  £uiot- 
fuL  At  the  council  of  Gap,  in  1608,  the  n- 
fanned  ministers  there  assembled,  insetted  an 
artide  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  in  which 
the  pope  is  pronounced  Antichrist  Orotiv, 
and  most  catnolic  divines,  consider  Antichrut 
as  symbolical  of  Pagan  Borne  and  her  persecQ- 
tions ;  Lederc,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  find  in 
the  term  a  symbol  of  the  Jevrish  8anhiDdnm,or 
of  particular  Jewish  impostors. 

Antlolattaoia  (Gr).  InOreekastronomj.an 
imaginarv  world,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Fytha- 
goisBan  Philolaiis.  It  is  a  body  distinct  from 
the  earth,  and  nearer  to  the  central  fire.  Ari- 
stotle ascribes  the  idea  of  the  Antichthon  te  the 
Pythsgoman  doctaine  of  the  properties  aod 
virtues  of  numbers,  ^Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Miro- 
nomy  of  the  Ancients,  en.  ii.  sect.  17.) 

AatUillmaT.  In  Architecture,  sn  anti- 
climax is  said  to  have  been  attained,  when  tb^ 
original  composition  is  succeeded  by  a  motJTeof 
the  same  character,  but  upon  amudb  diminished 
scale  to  that  of  the  prindpal  member  of  the 
series.  Thus,  the  domes  of  Somerset  Homv* 
and  of  the  National  Ghilleiy,  may  be  cited  as 
illustrating  the  predse  relations  of  an  *snticli- 
max*  to  the  primary  motive  of  the  oompoeitioQ 
of  those  buildings. 

AirncLnrAX  (Gr.  iUr(,  and  tthiiai,  grada- 
tion). In  Bhetoric,  when  a  sentence  or  dis- 
course^ instead  of  ascending  frmn  little  to  great, 
descends  from  great  to  little.  Hcface  has  giveo 
a  frunous  example^ 

Parturinnt  montes,  uaaoetiir  ridicnloa  tuvB. 
There  are  also  sereral  striking  examples  of  this 
figure  in  Pope,  as  in  the  verse, 

Die,  and  endow  a  oolkge  or  a  oa<^ 
Aattolliua  Aida  (Gr.  h^rl,  and  irAirfii'. 
to  incline).      If  a  range  of  hiUs  or  b  ^ey 
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be  eomposed  of  strata  which,  on  the  two 
fhies,  dip  in  opposite  directions,  the  imaginary 
lioethat  lies  between  them,  towards  which  the 
strata  on  each  side  rise,  is  called  the  anticlinal 
axi5.  In  a  row  of  houses  with  steep  roofs 
farjig  the  south,  the  slates  represent  inclined 
p.niA  dipping  north  and  south,  and  the  ridge  is 
an  c^  and  west  aatidinal  axis  (Lyell).  In 
the  uQexed  diagram,  a  a  are  the  anticlinal,  and 
bbthe  sjndinal  lines. 
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AattaUiial  and  MjwuMioal   Use.      In 

Geolog;^,  the  imaginary  line  from  either  side  of 

vhich  strata  are  seen  to  dip  in  opposite  direc- 

thus.    It  is  not  uncommon,  in  cases  where 

Ftratd  have  been  disturbed  from  their  original 

bonzontality,  to  find  some  parts  of  a  series  of 

ptrau  in  a  ridge  or  saddle-shaped  position, 

having  been  apparently  lifted  by  a  linear  up- 

bcATing  force.    The  line  of  this  force  is  called 

&a  Axis  or  BuiTA.'noN,  and  if  two  such  are 

pirallel,  the  beds  between  will  occupy  the 

f>c«itk)n  of  two  ridges  and  a  ftarrow.     The 

ni^e  is  tnantidituU,  and  the  furrow  a  iyneUnal 

vi^.    Excellent  coDunples  of  anticlinals  are 

p^en  in  the  Jura  moimtainS)  where  the  mountain 

<'h%m  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  this 

i^.^    The  phenomena  are  also  common  in  the 

vp<teni  parts    of    England,  throughout  the 

^vimtiy  from  nordi  -to  south.    An  inverted  V 

lA)  represents  a  transrerse  section  of  a  bed 

m<^>d  by  an  anticlinal;    but  the  angle  has 

^t'D  been  broken  away  and  rounded,  thus 

pvJDg  the  saddle-shape.    The  V  in  its  usual 

p>-<ition  represents  a  oed  bent  by  a  synclinal. 

I'i-iJe  and  tron^  are  terms  sometimes  used 

u^t«ad  of  antidinsl  and  imielinal.    The  result 

of  &a  aoticfinal  is  not  unfrequently  a  '  Vallbt 

ofEuvATioir'  [^hich  see].     Synclinals  are 

of  •^n  baldly  indicated  at  the  sui&ce ;  but  thf'y 

^jaetimea  produce  natural  vallejrs,  either  alone 

V  is  ajstcms  of  sfreral  parallel  to  each  other, 

K^IttnUd  by  anticlinal  ridges. 

Aaitoava,  In  Botany,  is  applied  to  an 
iuitber  whose  lobes  are  placed  fadng  the 
*^'i«;  or  to  a  petal  which  is  stationed  on  that 
»»ie  of  a  flower  which  is  next  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
*^^  aa  it  grows  upon  its  stem. 

fBitfHetlolu    Any  ammgement  of  ma- 

cbine IT  by  which  Uis  resistance  to  motion  by 

^OB  ia  opposed  is  called  *  antifriction.'  This 

t«na  )g  eepeaally  applied  to  a  description  of 

^%  deatined  for  Uiis  poipose,  composed  of 

^p  metal,  or  aluminium  bronze,  both  of  which 

eajoTtbe  faculty  of  <qyposing  the  least  resistance 

^  nntkm  of  any  possible  yarieties  of  metal  in 

^  with  the  eireateet  resistance  to  the  effects 

^f  findioii,  u  nr  as  regards  the  wearing  away 

^tbesQiftees  of  contact. 

^■iMMltai    A  species  of  Serpentine  in 

^^  a  pottioD  of  tlie  silica  is  replaced  by  alu- 
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mina ;  lustre  weak ;  feel  smooth  but  not  greasy. 
It  is  found  in  the  Antigona  Valley,  in  Piedmont. 

Antifiinler.  A  siphon,  so  inserted  into 
casks  or  carboys  as  to  admit  air  over  the  liquor 
contained  in  them,  and  to  allow  of  its  being 
poured  out  without  agitation. 

Antilfigomcnm  (G-r.  things  spoken  against). 
In  Theology,  a  term  applied  to  those  books  of 
the  Kew  Testament  concerning  the  authority  of 
which  there  were  disputes  in  the  church,  al- 
though they  were  ultimately  received  into  the 
canon ;  namely,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
those  of  James  and  Jude,  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John;  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

ABtUofsritliiB.  In  its  most  common  ac- 
ceptation, denotes  the  number  to  a  logarithm. 
Thus,  in  the  common  system  of  logaritluns,  100 
is  the  antilogarithm  of  2,  because  2  is  the 
logarithm  of  100.  Sometimes  the  term  is  used 
to  denote  the  complement  of  the  logarithm,  or 
the  difference  of  the  logarithm  from  the  next 
higher  term  in  the  series,  1,  10,  100,  &c. 

According  to  the  notation  of  inverse  func- 
tions the  antilogarithm  of  x  would  be  repre- 
sented by  log-'x ;  thus  log-'2  « 100, 

Antiloliiilo  (Gr.  &rr(,  and  KoifUs,  pestilence). 
Remedies  used  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  plague. 

AJitUope.  Antelope :  a  term  which,  accor- 
ding toCuvier,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  '  an- 
tholops,'  applied  by  Eustathius,  an  ancient 
naturalisti  to  the  gazelle,  in  allusion  to  its  beau- 
tiful eyes.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a  dinsion 
of  the  hollow-homed  Ruminants  [CAVicoRinA], 
in  which  the  bony  axis  of  the  horn  is  without 
cavities  or  sinuses.  Antilopes  are  further  dis- 
tingruished  by  suborbital  or  maxillaiy  glandular 
pouches,  and  their  light  and  elegant  figure. 
They  are  the  natives,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
wildest  and  least  accessible  places  in  the  wanner 
latitudes  of  the  globe ;  frequenting  the  cliffs 
and  ledges  of  mountain  rodos,  or  the  verdure- 
clad  banks  of  tropical  streams,  or  the  oases 
of  the  desert.  They  traverse  the  intervening 
wildernesses  in  pairs  or  in  troops  with  in- 
credible fleetness,  clearing  obstacles,  which 
would  impede  the  course  of  other  quadrupeds, 
by  a  succession  of  agile  bounds. 

The  antelopes  are  now  arranged  under  a 
number  of  subgeneric  divisions,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  horns,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  male.  Forty-seven  species  are  known, 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  peculiar 
to  the  Old  World. 

ABtlmoiiUa  Ooi»p«r«  Nativs  sulphide  of 
copper  and  antimony.    [WoLFSBSBom.] 

Antlin0nt«l  €}opp«r  OUuiea.  [Wol- 
gbftb]. 

Aaltlxnmital  Vtokel.    [TJixicANinTB.] 

AttCtanoiitel  Oolire.  The  name  given  to  a 
hydrated  antimonious  acid,  which  occurs  in 
earthy   masses  and  as  a  pulverulent  erust. 

[CBRVAKTrni.] 

Antliiioiiial  SUwer.    [Discbasitb.] 
Antlmoiilo  Aeld.    The  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony.    [Antimokt.] 
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AntbnoBlte.  A  minenilogical  synonym 
for  native  sulphide  of  antimony  or  grey  anti- 
mony ore.     [STiBNmi.] 

Anttmony.  A  brittle  metal  of  a  silver 
-white  colour;  specific  gravity,  6*7.  Fuses  at 
810*',  or  just  at  a  red  heat.  The  principal 
properties  of  this  metal  were  first  described 
in  the  Currtu  Triumphalis  Antimonii  of  Basil 
Valentine,  published  towards  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  When  heated  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  gradually  combines  with  oxygen,  and 
evaporates  in  a  white  vapour*  Thore  are  three 
oxides  of  antimony.  The  protoidde  consists  of 
65  antimony  +  12  oxygen :  it  is  a  greyish  white 
powder,  eminently  purgative,  sudorific,  and 
emetic ;  and  as  such,  of  much  importance  in 
medicine.  It  is  the  active  base  of  emetic  tartar 
and  of  James's  powder.  The  other  oxides  of 
antimony,  from  combining  with  certain  bases, 
have  been  called  antimonious  and  antimonic 
add  ;  they  consist  respectively  of  (i5  antimony 
+  16  oxygen,  and  65  •«-  20,  The  combination 
of  chlorine  and  antimony  was  known  to  the  old 
chemists  under  the  name  of  butter  of  antimony. 
The  principal  ore  of  antimony  is  the  sulphuret : 
it  is  met  with  in  commerce,  melted  into  conical 
ingots,  imdcr  the  name  of  crude  antimony.  It  is 
of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  metallic  lustre,  and  a 
striated  texture;  specific  gravity  4*62;  it  is 
much  more  easily  fusible  raan  the  pure  metal. 
Antimony  forms  brittle  alloys  with  some  of  the 
most  malleable  metals :  when  gold  is  alloyed 
with  a  two-hundredth  part  of  antimony,  the 
compound  is  brittle;  and  even  the  fumes  of 
antimony  in  the  vicinity  of  melted  gold  are 
Huificient  to  render  it  brittle.  Alloyed  with 
lead  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  16,  and  a  small 
addition  of  copper,  it  forms  the  metal  used  for 
printers'  types :  with  lead  only,  a  white  and 
rather  brittle  compound  is  formed,  used  for  the 
plates  upon  which  music  is  engraved.  With 
iron  it  forms  a  hard  whitish  alloy,  formerly 
called  martial  regulus :  12  parts  of  tin  and  1  of 
antimony  form  hard  pewter.  The  white  metal 
spoons  and  teapots  are  formed  of  an  alloy  of 
100  tin,  8  antimony,  2  bismuth,  and  2  copper. 

Antimony  is  the  stimmi,  or  stibium,  of  the 
old  chemists. 

Antinomlaiui  (6r.  iani,  and  yofiot,  lato), 
Oppugners  of  the  law.  In  Theology,  An- 
tinomians  are  such  as  interpret  the  law,  to 
which  St.  Paul  refers  more  especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  as  including  all  moral 
oi^ipances  whatsoever ;  and  push  the  contrast 
which  the  Apostle  maintains  between  faith  and 
the  works  of  the  law  to  an  extreme  extent, 
asserting  the  entire  uselessness  of  good  works 
in  any  case,  and  the  sole  efficacy  of  faith. 
Hence  the  term  Solifidian  is  applied  to  the 
same  class  of  religionists.  The  name  of  Anti- 
nomian  was  first  given  by  Luther,  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  to  the  followers  of  the  opinions  of 
John  Agricola  on  this  subject,  who  complained, 
however,  that  his  notions  had  been  unfairly 
represented.  Similar  doctrines  appear  to  have 
been  held  in  England  by  an  epnemeral  sect 
in  the  time  of  the  commonwe^th :  but  the  word 
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Antinomianism  may  now  be  taken  rather  as  ox* 
pressing  the  extreme  to  which  the  Calmisiic 
scheme  of  theology  has  the  tendency  to  V-aA 
men,  than  as  denoting  the  creed  of  any  distimt 
sect  or  congregation*  ^ther  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

AatipspdobavtUts.  In  Theology,  thora 
who  object  to  the  baptism  of  infants  on  tbi* 
ground  that  they  are  not  capable  of  undtr- 
standing  the  nature  of  thfi  rite,  and  of  pledging 
themselves  to  such  a  course  of  life  as  is  reqnirni 
of  all  such  as  come  to  be  baptized.  [Bafhsts.] 

Antlparallal  or  SnlKWMitwtfy*  In  ^^-^ 
metzy  two  pairs  of  right  lines  in  the  saoie 
plane  are  said  to  be  antiparaUd  or  aybamtrar^ 
when  equal  and  opposite  quantities  of  turnicg 
applied  to  the  lines  of  either  pair  bring  them  iDto 
coincidence  with  the  other  pair.  Eor  instancf, 
the  two  pairs  of  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral 
inscribed  in  a  circle  are  antiparaUel. 

Two  circular  sections  of  a  quadric  cone 
whose  planes  intersect  are  also  sometimt^ 
called  antiparaUel  or  subcontnuT'. 

Antlpatlies.  A  genus  of  Gortkifeious 
Polypes,  or  corals,  in  which  the  central  ftxii*  w 
enveloped  by  so  soft  a  cortex  that  it  falls  off 
when  the  specimen  is  removed  from  the  v&ter. 
From  the  colour  of  the  axis,  it  is  commoQiy 
called '  black  coral.' 

Antlpatlila  (Gr.  hrnw^ta).  The  anU- 
pathic  method  in  Medicine,  consists  in  the  u&e 
of  remedies  which  produce  efifects  of  an  oppo- 
site nature  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease: 
the  maxim  adopted  is  *  contraria  contrariit  op- 
ponenda'  Hippocrates  may  be  regarded  as  tie 
founder  of  this  doctrine.   . 

JkntlpedMi  (Lat  ante,  before,  pes,  foot). 
In  Zoology,  the  anterior  or  pectoral  extremities 
formed  by  the  diveiging  appendages  of  the 
occipital  segment  of  the  skulL 

AntlpeUurria  (Gr.  Awi,  and  irfXapyif,  a 
stork).  The  Lex  eiconiaria,  an  old  law  by 
which  children  were  compelled  to  nourish  their 
aged  parents.  The  Ciconia,  or  stork,  is  famoas 
for  the  care  it  takes  of  its  parents,  and  hence 
the  Latin  name. 

ABtlperlstaltto  (Gr.  drrl,  and  nptariK^, 
I  wrap  up).  That  movement  of  the  intestinal 
tube  which  is  retrograde  or  contrary  to  th» 
proper  course  impressed  upon  the  conteits  by 
the  ordinary  vermicular  or  peristaltic  action. 

ABtlplUorlstIo  Treatment  (Or.  &<7^ 
and  ^A^yw.7i(,  ii{/lammation).  In  Surgery,  the 
means  of  removing  or  lessening  inflammation, 
and  of  obviating  its  effects.  . 

Antlplfton  (Gr.  &rrl^«9ot).  A  pieoc  of 
music  performed  in  cathedral  service  by  choris- 
ters who  sing  alternately.  This  manner  of 
singing  is  very  ancient  in  the  church;  some 
suppose  it  to  have  descended  from  the  prac' 
tice  of  the  earliest  Christianii,  who,  according 
to  Pliny,  were  accustomed  to  sing  thoir  Hymn 
to  Christ  in  parts  or  by  turns  {secum  invicrin). 
The  antiphon,  in  ancient  church  music,  is  J^ho 
short  verse  sung  before  the  psalms  and  other 
portions  of  the  service. 

Antipeao*  (Gr.  drrf,  and  »uw,  the  Jo^i^ 
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Dencie^^  litcrallj,  those  who  stand  feet  to 
iVtrt ;  th^  19^  the  inhabitants  of  opposite  parts 
iji  the  esatJtL  They  live  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equstor ;  consequently  the  seasons  are  reversed, 
le.  vhen  it  is  summer  to  the  one,  it  is  winter  to 
the  other.  Their  longitude  dififera  by  180°,  or 
12  koors ;  consequently  their  days  and  nights 
in  reversed ;  that  is,  when  it  is  mid-day  to  the 
ooe,  it  is  midnight  to  the  other.  They  have  the 
EdTiie  climate;  in  fiO  far,  at  least,  aa  climate 
drprnds  on  latitude. 

Antlpope.    One  .that  assumes  the  title  and 

fufictioDs  of  pope  without  a  valid  election.    The 

term  more  particularly  refers  to  the  popes  who 

nLiuitained  themselves  in  opposition  to  each 

other    during   past    of   the    fourteenth    and 

iif^tenth  centuries.     The  great  western  schism 

V.1.S  caused  by  the  rival   jealousies  of   the 

In Dch  and  Italian  parties  in  the  conclave ;  the 

Fn-nch  <sardinals  having  been  accustomed  by 

ih^jr  numbers  and  the  influence  of  the  kings  of 

Fnmce,  to  cany  the  election  in  favour  of  French 

rjndiiktes,  while  the  popes  resided  at  Avignon, 

a  ptTJod  of  about  70  years  from  1305  to  1376. 

Aax>rdin£ly,  when  the  Italian  party  at  last 

siicreeded  in  the  election  of  Urban  VI.,  in  1389, 

the  FreQch  cardinals  retired  from  Eome,  and 

thtre  invested  with  the  functions  of  pope  one  of 

tbi'ir  ovn  body,  under  the  title  of  Clement  VII. 

Tht^y  attempted,  in  the  first  instance^  to  main- 

taiD  themselves   in  Italy,  and  war  was  pro- 

c!iiiiii?d  between  the  two  rivals.    After  a  short 

ftmggle,  Clement  retreated  to  Avignon,  and 

there  he,  and  his  successor,  Benedict  XIII., 

h>  id  their  court ;  while  Urban,  and  after  him 

Ltioiiace  IX.  and  Gregory  XII.,  reigned  at 

Kume.    They  were  supported  respectively  by 

di^erent  European   states,  of  which  France, 

An<tri;v,  Castile,  Aragon,  Savoy,   Genoa,   and 

^^Und  sided  with  the  party  of  the  seceders. 

Tat  schism  caused  great  scandal  throughout 

Chhsteodom,  and  measures   were  repeatedly 

taken,  and  baffled  only  by  the  artifices  of  the 

nrai  claimants,  for  an  adjustment  of  the  dif- 

tVr^nee.    However,  in  1409,  the  rival  parties 

vrTe  both  declared  by  the  Council  of  Pisa  guilty 

of  heresy  and  schism,  and  thereby  the  validity 

cf  both  claims  g^reatly  disproved.    Alexander  V. 

vas  then  elected  in  due  form ;  and  the  antipopes 

Vrre  unable  long  to  maintain  their  pretensions 

against  the  authority  of  a  general  council. 

Aatlqiuvy.  Copiers  of  old  books,  esped- 
>llj  in  convents,  were  termed  Antiqttarii  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages.  In  modem  phra- 
seology, antiquary  is  defined  'a  person  who 
studies  and  searches  after  monuments  and 
Knains  of  antiquity,  as  old  medals,  books, 
(tttoet,  inscriptions,  &c;'  to  which  may  be 
^dcd  those  who  make  the  manners  and 
cQ^mB  of  ancient  times  an  especial  subject  of 
inqniry.  Henry  VHI.  gave  Leland  the  title  of 
his  <  Antaquaiy.'  The  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
<l^e^  in  London,  was  founded  under  the 
'tign  of  Oeoigs  IL     [Acaduct.I 

Aalfqpe,  The  term  especially  employed  to 
^^^  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  or  of  a  very 
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early  monuinent.  There  are  as  many  intef- 
pretations  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  word  as 
there  are  sentiments  with  regard  to  antiquity, 
and  the  word  'antique'  has  therefore  been 
applied  in  a  countless  variety  of  manners.  The 
general  acceptation  of  the  word  is,  however, 
understood  to  be  that  of  a  period  ant<^eedent 
to  the  revival  of  the  classical  studies  in  West- 
em  Europe,  or  before  the  risorgimtnto,  or 
renaissance^  of  the  arts  from  their  assumed 
period  of  lethargy.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
distinct  character  about  the  productions  of  the 
artists  of  the  more  ancient  and  the  more 
modem  times,  which  was  sufficiently  marked 
to  produce  in  the  best  of  them  a  separate  style 
of  art,  and  which  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  schools  of  the  so<K»illed  antique  and 
modem  styles;  the  medisval  arts  form  as  it 
were  an  intermediate  class,  which  was  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  any  of  the  other  styles.  The 
antique  school  was  distinguished  by  an  anthro* 
pomorphism  and  a  divination  of  the  human 
form;  the  mediaeval  school  was  formed. upon, 
and  characterised  by,  a  species  of  contempt  for 
the  human  figure,  and  an  aspiration  after  an 
ideal  perfection,  and  therefore  there  is  some- 
thing vague  and  undefined  in  its  efforts  to  re« 
present  the  objects  it  copied ;  whilst  the 
modem  school  has  united  the  indefiniteness  of 
its  aim  with  that  clearness  of  the  perception 
of  its  objects,  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  its  productions.  The  antique  schools 
date  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  to  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century;  the  mediaeval  schools 
date  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries ; 
and  the  modem  schools  have  continued  the 
traditions  of  the  masters  of  art  to  the  pre- 
sent times.  The  works  of  the  various  authors 
are  respectively  known  by  the  names  of  their 
actual  schools,  and  are  called  antique,  me- 
diaeval, or  modem,  as  they  belong  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Antiqnltles.  Under  this  term,  which  had 
not  a  veiy  definite  meaning  in  modem  Euro- 
pean languages,  we  appear  generally  to  compre- 
hend all  memorable  things  respecting  Man  in 
his  social  state  in  past  time,  except  the  political 
events,  which  form  more  properly  the  subject  of 
History.  Thus,  manners  and  customs,  language, 
literature,  topographical  details,  the  monuments 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  &c.,  of  ancient  time«i, 
all  fall  imder  the  general  cognisance  of  the  an- 
tiquary. His  science  is,  as  it  were,  subsidiary 
to  the  more  general  objects  of  the  historian. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties is  confined  tq  the  description  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  existing  relics  of  former  times,  such 
as  architectural  remains,  manuscripts,  medals, 
and  other  objects  of  curious  research.  Among 
classical  writers,  there  is,  perhaps,  only  one  who 
falls  exactly  within  the  definition  of  what  in 
modem  times  we  should  temi  an  antiquary;  viz. 
Pausanias,  whose  work,  written  about  the  period 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  is  entirely  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  monuments  of  earlier  periods 
then  existing  in  Greece.  But  about  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  study  of  classical 
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writers  became  the  main  puremt  of  literary 
Dieiif  dassical  anUquities  became  also  a  distinct 
and  important  branch  of  research.  Besides  the 
■writers  who  employed  their  antiquarian  know- 
ledge in  the  shape  of  commentaxr  on  classical 
authors,  a  great  number  deyoted  their  talents 
to  Uie  production  of  treatises  exclusively  illus- 
trating particular  points  in  ancient  customs 
and  usages.  The  following  older  works  may 
bo  named  as  among  the  most  comprehensiye 
and  general  which  we  possess,  containing  an 
immense  repository  of  facts,  which  the  more 
refined  criticism  of  modem  times  has  sifted  and 
applied  with  better  success ;  the  treatises  of 
Signoniua  and  Meuraiut — the  latter  chiefly  on 
Greek  antiquities — collected  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  Florence,  1741 :  the  vast  Thesaurus 
Antiquiiaium  Gracarum  of  the  Dutch  conunen- 
tator  Graevius  (Leyden,  12  vols.  foL  1697,  &c); 
and  the  still  more  extensive  work  of  Gronovius 
(  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum^  Leyden, 
13  vols.  fol.  1697),  together  with  its  continua- 
tions and  supplements,  by  Burmannus,  ex- 
tending in  the  whole  to  46  volumes;  the 
works  of  Folenus,  Pitiscus,  and  Gmterus^  on  the 
same  plan  with  those  two  vast  collections ;  the 
Antiqititi  Expliquie  of  Bernard  de  Mont&ucon, 
extending,  with  the  supplements,  to  15  vols, 
folio,  Paris,  1719-24.  From  these  greatworks 
our  modem  Compendia  in  common  use  are  chiefly 
compiled.  The  names  of  Boeck  (Public  and 
Private  Economy  of  Athens),  Heeren  (History 
of  Ancient  Commerce^  ^c,\  Miiller,  Niebuhr, 
Creuzer,  Bottiger,  Wachsmuth,  &c.,  attest  the 
equal  industry  and  superior  critical  skill  of  the 
classical  antiquaries  of  modem  Germany,  the 
coimtry  in  which  this  branch  of  knowledge  is 
most  successfully  cultivated;  while  in  England 
many  distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Arnold, 
Grote,  and  Sir  George  Lewis,  have  followed  the 
same  or  a  similar  path.  Dr.  Smith's  valuable 
series  of  Dictionanes  may  now  be  referred  to 
as  comprising  the  results,  well  sifted^  of  earlier 
diligence  in  this  great  study.  In  that  more 
restricted  branch  of  classical  antiquities,  the 
description  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art, 
among  many  illustrious  names  we  may  men- 
tion those  of  CbjImb  (Recueil  tTAntiquites  Egyp- 
tienneSf  Chrecques^  et  Romaines,  7  vols.  4to.  Pans, 
1762,  &C.)  and  the  Abb^  Winkelmann.  In  the 
peculiar  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  the  names 
of  Young,  Hamilton,  Champollion,  Bunsen,  and 
Sharpe,  stand  pre-eminent.  In  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  the  huge  collections  of  Ugolinus 
( Thesaurus  Antiquit€Uum  Sacrarum,  34  t.  foL 
Antv.  1744)  and  Canisius  (Lectiones  Antigua ^ 
edited  by  Basnage,  4  t  foL  v.  Antv.  1726)  may 
be  mentioned  among  many  others.  Lastly,  the 
antiquities  of  the  middle  ages  have  received 
much  and  accurate  attention,  especially  in 
France  and  England,  within  the  last  century. 
Besides  the  works  of  Leland  and  Camden,  the 
fathers  of  English  antiquities,  of  Dugdale  and 
Heame,  Ac,  we  may  name  in  modem  times, 
Fosbrooke  (British  Mimaehism,  2  vols.  4to. 
1802,  and  Encyelopadia  of  Antiquities),  Stratt 
(Bejfol  and  EocUsiastical  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
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land,  4to.  1773,  and  many  sabseqnent  wor1c<i\ 
Brand,  Lodge,  Playfair,  &c.  &c.,  besides  many 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  particular 
branches  of  the  subject;  and,  among  Inter 
authors,  Sir  Henry  EJlis,  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  8ir 
H.  Nicolas,  Mr.  Petre,  W.  Wright,  &c  In 
French  antiquities,  the  greatest  name  is  that  uf 
Montfaucon  (Monumens  de  la  Monarehie  Fran- 
^aise,  6  vols.  foL  Paris,  1725,  &c.) ;  while  the 
Italians,  among  whom  the  study  of  national 
antiquities  has  been  very  sedulonaly  cultirati^ 
are  peculiarly  indebted  to  the  indefatigalile 
Muratori.  His  principal  works  are  the  An- 
tiquiteUes  Italics  MedH  JEvi,  and  Rerum  Itaii- 
carum  Scriptores :  the  whole  taee  said  to  amouDt 
to  41  vols,  m  folio,  besides  34  in  8vo. 

AntliTlriiieiii  A  smaU  division  of  Srro- 
phulariaceous  plants,  consisting  of  Aniirrkinun 
(the  snap-dragon  of  the  gardens),  lAnaria,  and 
a  few  other  genera. 

AntlMllv  or  AiittBCiiaM  (Gr.  iaM,  and 
0«i^  shadow).  An  old  term  used  in  G^j- 
graphy  to  denote  those  inhabitants  of  the  enrtb 
whose  shadows  fall  in  opp06it«  directiona  The 
inhabitants  of  the  north  and  sonth  temperate 
zones  are  alwa^  Antiscians ;  those  liriDg 
within  the  tropics  may  be  Antisdans  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  and  not  at  another. 

ABttoeorbvttes  (Gr.  ibnrl,  and  seorbntas 
(a  barbarous  Latin  word),  aeurvy.  Medicines 
against  the  scurvy. 

Antiseptic  (Gr.  dbrri,  and  ff^wtip,  to  /^v- 
trefy),  Antiputrefiactive.  Substances  whioh 
prevent  or  check  the  putrefaction  and  decav  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  are  called  anti- 
septic. 

AntUpasmodlos  (Gr.  hnl,  and  ewmirfiSs, 
a  spasm).  Medicines  which  alleviate  or  core 
cramp  and  spasm. 

Anttetroplie.    [Srsopini.] 

Aatttli— la  (Gr.).  In  Rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  two  thoughts,  words,  or  sentences  are 
set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  in  order  to  be 
more  strikingly  brought  forward  by  the  con- 
trast; as  in  the  following  sentence  from  Cicero: 
*  Quod  sds,  nihil  prodest :  quod  nescis,  multnm 
obest.'  'Your  knowledge  avails  you  nothing: 
your  ignorance  hurts  you  much.  Quintilian 
transktes  the  Greek  word  Ayrldtvif  by  the 
Latin  eontrapositum. 

Antltragiuk  In  Anatomy,  the  process  of 
the  external  ear  opposite  the  tragus,  and  be- 
hind the  meatus  auditorius,  or  ear-passage. 

Antttropal  (Gr.  drr(,  and  rphnw,  to  turn). 
When  in  a  seed  the  radicle  of  the  embiyo  is 
turned  to  the  end  farthest  away  from  the 
hilnm.  This,  although  a  comparatively  no- 
usual  position  of  parts,  is  nevertheless  the 
normal  position,  if  the  exact  nature  of  the 
developement  of  an  ovule  is  rightly  under- 
stood. 

Antltjpe  (Gr:  iyrfrvrof).  literally,  a 
copy,  answering  to  the  type  which  determinea 
its  character.  In  Theology  the  term  denotes 
the  person  in  whom  any  prophetic  type  i«  te- 
garded  as  AUflUed.  Thus  if  Moses  gudiog  tj|>^ 
Israelites  to  the  pnmufled  land,  be  eooeidcted 
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IS  a  trpe,  Christ  is  the  antitjrpe  as  gniding 
th«  redeemed  to  their  rest  in  heaven.  In  this 
ffh^  the  type  is  always  inferior  to  the  anti- 
type. 

AatUA  (Or.).  The  oral  instrument  of 
Lrpidopterous  insects,  in  which  the  ordinary 
tT'jphi,  or  instmmentB  for  obtaining,  are  re- 
placed by  a  spiral,  bipartite^  tnbnlar  machine 
fcr  suction*  with  its  appendiages.  It  princi- 
pcillr  consists  of  the  solenariai  or  two  lateral 
rabcTlindrieal  tabes,  and  the  fistula,  or  inter- 
medLite  snbqnadr&ngalar  pipe^  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  solenaria,  which  interme- 
diate canal  conveys  the  nectar  to  the  pharynx. 
TheoreticaUy  and  morphologically  me  sole- 
luria  are  the  maTiIlapt  inordinately  elongated, 
which  support  at  their  bases  two  minute  palpi. 
Radiments  of  the  upper  lip  or  labrum,  and 
maodibles,  exist  aboTO  the  maxiUre ;  and  below 
these  is  the  labrum,  attached  to  the  heetd,  and 
dStingoisbed  by  a  pair  of  large  palpi. 

Aatlia  VneaBMSiea.  A  constellation  of 
the  sonthem  hemisi^ere,  firom  its  supposed  re- 
gemblanee  to  an  air-pump. 

AatmtA  (Or.  iun-t^  and  obof,  a  house). 
Those  who  live  over  against  each  other;  a 
tmn  used  in  Geography  to  denote  the  inhabi- 
t»t«!  of  the  globe  who  live  under  the  same 
mrridi^  but  on  opposite  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  hours  of  the  dlay  or  night  are  the  same  to 
each,  but  the  seasons  of  the  year  are  opposite ; 
that  is,  when  it  is  summer  with  the  one,  it  is 
winter  with  the  other. 

Aatooliaiis,  Ztinerai7o£  An  exceedingly 
Tiloable  geographieal  work,  extending  over 
ty  vhole  Boman  empire,  and  containing  the 
distaoe^  on  all  the  Italian  and  provincial 
n^ads,  as  weQ  as  from  port  to  port  The  date 
ud  author  of  the  work  are  unknown. 

Aatonlana,  ^7«I1  o£  A  turf  entrench- 
ment,  raised  by  the  Bomans  across  the  north  of 
Britain,  under  the  direction  of  Lollius  Urbicus, 
|^gaS«  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about  a.1}.  140,  and 
^s  iuppoeed  to  have  connected  a  line  of  fbrts 
erteeted  by  Agrioola  in  A.D.  80.  It  extended 
fromlhi^laas  Castle,  on  the  Clyde,  to  Caer 
Ridden  KjriE,  near  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  and 
inclodei  a  rampart  and  ditch,  with  nineteen 
forts,  the  miBan  distance  between  each  fort 
be ij]g  rather  move  than  2  English  miles. 

AaHonainartB  (Or.  from  «{rr(,  instead  of,  and 
^"OMo,  a  namsX  In  Rhetoric  and  (imposition, 
a  figure  by  which  a  proper  name  is  put  for  an 
ap|<eihtire  noun ;  as  where  a  tvrant  is  called  a 
^^•m,  an  usurper  a  Cromwell,  &c.:  or,  vice 
r^'R'A,  a  oomplimentaiy  periphrasis,  or  an  ap- 
pellation derived  from  some  attribute,  is  put  for 
>  pnper  name ;  as  where  a  king  is  called  *  His 
^j«^/  or  Tadtos  'the  prince  of  political 
flutoriana.' 

Aatomne,  A  name  proposed  by  8ch5n- 
^  to  distinguish  a  pecuUar  condition  of 
«»>e.    [OiojiE.] 

ABtMoatto.  A  name  given  by  Schonbein 
'o  » fetid  Tariehr  of  Fluor  Bpar  found  at  Wols- 
■•wlorf,  in  the  Klatinate. 

A  variety  of  Mesolite,  oc- 
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curring  in  whit«,  silky  and  fibrous  stalactites, 
in  amygdaloid,  at  Ballintoy,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Antrim,  in  Ireland. 

ABtram  (Lat).  A  carity  in  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  It  is  frequently  termed  antrum 
HiffhTJiarianum,  j&om  the  name  of  its  discoverer, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  Highmore. 

ABtmstionsi  otherwise  styled  Fideles 
(Faithful)  and  Leudes  (Leute,  Oerm.  people), 
A  class  of  people  among  the  Franks,  who  were 
the  personal  vassals  or  dependents  of  the  kings 
and  counts.  They  were  not  dependent  on  them 
by  reason  of  holding  lands  by  their  grant,  but 
rather,  in  consequence  of  being  such  de- 
pendents, were  favoured  with  donations  of  land, 
or  benefices;  which,  in  process  of  time,  be- 
coming hereditary,  assumed  the  character  of 
fiefr.  [P^TTDAL  Systrx.]  The  original  word 
from  which  antrustion  is  derived  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  with  that  from  which  our 
word  trusty  confidence,  has  its  descent. 

Annbls.  In  Mythology,  an  Eg^^ptian  doihr, 
identified  by  the  Oreeks  with  Hermes.  In 
Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  dog, 
whence  Virgil  (^neid,  viiL  698)  speaks  of 
Anubis  as  latrator, 

Anns.  The  excrementary  orifice  of  the 
aUmentary  canal,  which  sometimes  opens  di- 
rectly on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  animal, 
as  in  most  Manmials  ;  sometimes  into  a  cavity 
common  to  it  with  the  outlets  of  the  urinary 
and  genital  organs,  called  the  cloaca,  as  in  most 
oviparous  Vertebrates ;  sometimes  into  the 
respiratory  cavity,  as  in  most  Mollusks.  In 
Entomology,  it  signifies  the  two  last  segments 
of  the  abdomen,  and  includes  the  pod  ex,  hypo- 
pygium,  cuius,  ovipositor,  and  appendices.  In 
most  of  the  Acrites  there  is  but  one  orifice  to 
the  alimentary  cavity,  which  thus  combines  tho 
functions  of  mouth  and  anus. 

AbwO  (Anglo-Sax.  anfilt).  A  mass  of  iron 
on  which  a  smith  works  the  piece  of  iron  he  is 
operating  upon.  The  generality  of  anvils  are 
made  with  a  square  blodc  of  iron  in  the  centre, 
to  which  a  strong  projecting  and  pointed  piece 
of  steel,  called  the  beak  iron,  is  welded;  the 
quarter,  with  a  hole  for  various  tools,  and  the 
feet  are  attached;  the  whole  of  the  smooth 
face  on  the  top  is  formed  of  steel  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  an 
anvil  is  worked  out  of  one  piece  of  wrought 
iron,  and  the  lower  part,  or  the  feet,  is  of 
another ;  and  the  best  anvils  are  made  to  in- 
cline inwards  from  the  outer  face  on  both  sides, 
in  order  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  iron  to 
spread  laterally  under  the  series  of  blows  it 
receives. 

Aoiist  (Or.  dSpiffroSt  indefinite).  In  6^m- 
mar,  that  infiexion  of  the  verb  which  leaves 
the  time  of  the  action  denoted  uncertain. 

AorttL  {QT.dofyni).  The  great  arterial  trunk 
which  issues  from  the  left  ven^cle  of  the 
heart.  After  death  it  is  found  empty.  It  is 
single  in  Mammals  and  Birds ;  double  in  most 
BepUles,  and  in  the  Cephalopoda;  triple  in 
the  Crustaceans. 
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Apagjaoiifl  (Gr.  Sural,  once,  and  Tvr^,  a 
Jemale),  When  a  plant  fractifies  but  once, 
perishing  immediately  after  it  flowers.  It  is 
the  same  as  monocarpic,  and  nearly  the  same 
as  annual ;  only  that,  like  the  latter  term,  it 
includes  such  plants  as  the  American  agave, 
which  live  many  yean  before  they  fructify. 

Apalns*  A  Linnsan  genus  of  Goleopterotis 
insects,  having  the  antennsB  filiform;  the 
palpi  equal  and  filiform  ;  the  maxills  homy  and 
one-toothed ;  the  labium  membranaceous,  trun- 
cate, and  entire. 

Apaiiaf  e  or  Appanairo  (Low  Lat.  appa- 
nagium,  an  aUotvance  for  bread,  ie.  panis). 
In  the  Feudal  Law,  an  allowance  to  younger 
branches  of  a  sovereign  house  out  of  the  re- 
Tenues  of  the  country ;  generally  together  with 
A  grant  of  public  domains.  A  district  with 
the  right  of  ruling  it,  when  thus  conferred,  is 
termed  paragium.  An  apanage,  in  ordinary 
cases,  descends  to  the  children  of  the  prince 
who  enjoys  it. 

Apatellte.  A  mineral  resembling  Copiapite, 
found  in  small  friable  nodules  of  a  dear  yellow 
colour,  disseminated  in  an  argillaceous  bed  at 
Meudon  and  Aut^uil,  in  France. 

Apatite  (Gr.  dirarciw,  /  deceive ;  from  the 
fallacious  resemblance  it  bears  to  other 
minerals).  Native  Phosphate  of  Lime.  When 
crystallized  it  occurs  in  six-sided  prisms, 
usually  of  a  green  or  greenish  colour.  The 
amorphous  varieties  are  used  for  manure,  and 
the  massive  kinds  found  in  Spain,  at  Logrosan 
in  Estremadura,  furnish  a  building-stone.  Apa- 
tite usually  occurs  in  ciystalline  rocks,  but  it 
is  also  found  in  granular  limestone  and  some- 
times in  serpentine.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  met  with  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Cum- 
berland, and  Aberdeenshire ;  in  Ireland  in  the 
granite  of  co.  Antrim,  and  in  limestone  at  Kil- 
Uney  Hill.  The  chief  foreign  localities  are 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  St  Gottlurd,  the  Tyrol, 
Norway,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Bucharia  in 
Asia,  N.  America,  &c.  It  frequently  contains 
fluoride  of  calcium.     [Phosphohxtr.] 

Apatoid*  A  mineral  found  in  very  minute 
quantity  in  certain  meteorites,  in  the  form  of 
small  yellow  transparent  grains.  The  name 
Apatoid  has  reference  to  its  external  resem- 
blance to  Apatite;  but  it  does  not  contain 
phosphoric  acid. 

Apatmia  (Gr.  Araro^ia).  An  Athenian 
festival,  celebrated  in  the  month  P^nepsion, 
by  the  Ionian  cities,  except  Colophon  and 
Ephesus.  The  name  is  derived  from  ik^Hfui 
and  wterpid,  and  so  expressed  the  meeting  of 
a  people  according  to  their  Phiatrise. 

Apaiiin6  (Fr.  paume,  the  palm  of  the  handy 
In  Heraldry,  a  hand  opened  so  that  the  whole 
palm  is  seen,  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  ex- 
tended, as  shown  on  the  arms  of  baronets. 

Ape  (Anglo-Sax.  apa).  In  the  Zoological 
sense,  is  restricted  to  those  higher  organised 
species  of  the  Linnsean  Simue  imich  are  desti- 
tute of  a  taiL  They  are  included  in  the  modem 
subgenem  TVoglodytes,  Pithecue,  and  Hylobates, 
or  the  chimpanzees,  orangs,  an4  gibbons. 
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Apelleaiuif  or  ApeUitas.  In  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  heretics  of  the  second  century, 
said  to  have  entertained  the  doctrine  that  the 
bodj*  of  Christ  perished  at  his  ascension. 

Apellous  (Gr.  d,  priv.,  and  Lat.  pdlia, 
ekin).    Destitute  of  skin. 

Apennines*  This  principal  spur  of  the 
higher  Alps  runs  through  and  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Italy,  having  a  total  length  of  aboQt 
800  miles,  and  rising  in  the  southern  part  to 
an  elevation  of  more  than  nine  thousand  {^t 
Two  of  the  great  volcanic  mountains  of  Europe, 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  belong  to  this  diain,  and 
recent  volcanic  action  is  traceable  in  many 

Cof  the  district  around.  The  chain  of  th<> 
Latian  coast  and  Albania,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Adriatic,  extends  into  Grreece,  alwajs 
parallel  to  the  Apennines,  and  the  two  thiu 
form  a  part  of  one  great  link  connecting  the 
Alps  by  a  series  of  broken  links  with  the  Taurus 
chain,  and  so  with  the  Asiatic  mountain  sy^s- 
tems.  The  direction  of  the  Apennines  is  on  the 
whole  south-east.  The  chain  is  narrow  and 
continuous  for  the  most  part,  but  has  some  fine 
valleys  and  gorges,  especially  in  the  south 

Apetalone  (Gr.  &,  priv.,  -rh-a^o^f  a  peta/y 
When  a  flower  has  a  calyx  only,  and  no  corolla; 
sometimes  extended  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla ;  thus,  the  apetalons 
plants  of  Jussieu  are  either  destitute  of  a  corollA 
only,  or  of  all  floral  envelopes. 

Apex  (Lat.).  The  summit  or  highest  point 
of  anything.  Thus,  the  apex  of  a  cone,  of  a 
pyramid,  ^ 

ApluuHpteronsv  Aphanipfera  (Gr.  ^ 
^n^f,  unseen^  and  vrtpSp,  wing).  The  name  of 
an  order  of  Apterous  Haustellate  insects,  having 
rudimental  elytra  or  wings  in  the  perfect  9tate, 
and  undergoing  a  metamorphosis,  resembling 
that  of  the  TipuUda,  or  crane-flies.  The  com- 
mon flea  (Pulex  irritane,  Lin.)  may  be  regardvd 
as  the  type  of  this  order.  The  female  fiea 
(Pulex  irritana,  Lin.)  deposits  a  dozen  fggs»  o^ 
a  white  colour  and  rather  viscous  texture,  from 
which  proceed  little  apodal  magffots,  which  are 
very  active  in  their  motions,  wiming  themselv« 
in  a  seroentine  manner  through  the  substance 
in  which  they  may  be  deposited :  the  head  of 
the  larva  is  protected  by  a  firm  skin,  and  be^rs 
two  small  antennsD,  but  no  eyes;  the  body 
consists  of  thirteen  segments,  bearing  little  tnfts 
of  hair,  and  the  last  is  armed  with  a  pair  of 
booklets :  the  mouth  presents  some  small  mov' 
able  instruments  with  which  the  maggot  hauls 
itself  along.  After  baring  passed  twelve  d^ya 
under  this  form,  the  larva  spins  itself  a  ^^^^ 
silken  cocoon,  in  which  it  passes  into  the  pnpa 
state,  and  in  about  twelve  days  more  emeig^* 
perfect  flea;  this  metamorphosis  distinguishes 
the  flea  and  chigoe  from  other  blood-sucking 
parasitic  Apterous  insects ;  and  they  aro  fuftiier 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  segments  into 
which  their  body  is  divided,  and  their  penta- 
merous,  or  five-jointed,  tarsi*  . 

ApbeUon  (Gr.  kw6,  from,  and  ^ams,  'f 
sun).  In  Astronomy,  is  that  point  of  a  pl*"^^  * 
orbit  which  is  at  the  gre^te^t  distaoee  oQm 
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til?  Sim.  It  is  opposed  to  perihelion,  which 
figuiiies  the  point  of  the  orbit  neiu^flt  the 
snzL  The  aphelion  and  perihelion  of  an  orbit 
ire  consequently  the  two  extremities  of  its 
greater  axis.  ^  oonseqaenee  of  the  mutoal 
itttnctioDB  of  the  planets,  the  positions  and 
£^iii^  of  their  orbits  are  constantly  undergoing 
a  «l-jv  Taziation.  The  aphelia  gradnally  shift 
thrir  places  on  the  planes  of  the  orbits ;  and  it 
L«  rf^markable  that  these  motions  are  direct,  or 
e<t>tward,  in  the  case  of  all  the  planets  ex- 
o(-tiQg  Venus,  the  aphelion  of  whose  orbit, 
V  ben  referred  to  the  fixed  stars,  moyes  west- 
ward at  the  rate  of  about  4  seconds  annually. 
Of  the  old  planeta,  Satnm  is  that  whose  aphe- 
L'rju  ondeigoes  the  greatest  annual  variation ; 
it  amoants  to  about  18  seconds  of  a  degree. 
[Pkkihxliox  ;  Pulkbt.] 

AplMreato  or  iLi^lueresIs  (Or.  iipalpt<ruy 
from  i^oijpcaf,  /  iaJke  away).  In  Grammar,  a 
figure  by  which  a  letter  or  a  syllable  is  cut  off 
t-om  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  as  in  the  com- 
iDOD  abbreriadoD,  *  't  is,*  for  *  it  is.' 

Aiibldea.  A  fiunily  of  emiptezous  insects, 
fT'innsonly called  'plant-lice,'  inhabiting  trees 
&:»1  plants,  and  living  on  their  juices ;  remark- 
aUe  for  the  anal  saccharine  secretion  referred 
to  in  Ahal  Glakds,  but  more  especially  for 
a  fieculiarity  of  their  generative  economy,  par- 
ticokriy  described  by  Bonnet^  and  which 
consists  in  Uie  first  fecundation  of  the  female 
indueseing  not  merely  the  ova  immediately  de- 
TeIop«d  hereafter,  but  those  of  the  females 
rt«ulting  fiom  that  developement,  even  to 
tbe  ninth  generation,  which  are  successively 
impppgnated  and  productive  without  any  in- 
terwnrae  with  the  male  insects.  Certain 
Cok-opteroQS  insects,  which  prey  upon  and 
h^p  m  check  the  Aphides,  are  termed  Aphidi- 
phagi  and  Aphidivora  (^^h^,  /  eat,  voro,  /  de- 

Apbloclatio  (Gr.  i/pkSyirros),  Without 
flame  or  fire. 

Apbioftette  &anip^  A  lamp  with  a  glow- 
in?  wick,  the  combustion  in  which  goes  on 
vithont  flame. 

Aplumjr  (Gr.  A^yto,  from  ik,  priv.f'and 
f«^  voice),    JjosB  of  voice. 

Aphorism  (Gr.  A^icr^^f,  from  i^optfeif^,  to 
dfjin*,  or  lintUy  A  term  chiefly  used  in  Law 
ac'J  MAdicine,  but  occasionally  also  in  Moral 
^06ophy,  &c.,  to  denote  a  comprehensive 
iBftxim  or  principle  expressed  in  a  few  wmds. 

Apbrite  (Gr.  «^Sf/roih).  A  nearly  pure 
cutnnate  of  lime,  sometimes  occurring  in  a 
T^ry  loft,  loose  and  friable  state,  in  beds  and 
Teins  in  the  older  rocks. 

Aplirlslta  (Gr.  2^piC»,  to  froth).  A  sub- 
^ety  of  Toormaline  occurring  in  small,  bril- 
Hant,  black  crystals  in  decomposed  Felspar,  at 
St.  Jnst  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  Harz.  It 
frcths  under  the  blowpipe. 

Aplnodlaiao  (Gr.  'A^poSfny,  Venus). 
That  which  incites  to  veneiy. 

Aphrodite  (6r.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  a 
Mae  given  to  the  Goddess  of  Love,  who  was 
identified  with  the  Latin  Venus.    According  to 
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the  Hesiodic  Theogony  (197),  she  sprang  from 
the  sea-foam,  it^p6s,  after  the  mutilation  of 
Ouranos  by  Kronos,  and  so  received  her  name. 
In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  she  is  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Dione,  the  wife  of  Hephaestus, 
and  the  paramour  of  Ares.  In  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymns  she  is  the  mother  of  ^neas 
by  Anchises. 

ApHBODnn.  A  soft  and  earthy  mineral  ci 
a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  and  with  a  waxy 
lustre,  found  at  Langbanshytta  in  Sweden.  It 
is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  and  re- 
sembles Meerschaum. 

Aphrodite.  This  classical  name  was  applied 
by  Linnaeus  to  a  beautiful  genus  of  Anellidans 
adorned  with  resplendent  silky  hairs  and 
bristles,  of  which  the  seamouse  (ApUrodita 
aculeata,  Lin.)  of  our  coasts  is  an  example. 

JkpliroditldaB.  The  name  of  the  family  of 
Anellidans,  of  which  the  seamouse,  or  Aphrodita 
aculeata,  is  the  type. 

Apliroalderlte  (Gr.  ti/ppSs,  froth,  and 
aUhipoSf  iron).  A  ferruginous  Ripidolite  occur- 
ring in  fine  scaly  grains  in  Nassau  and  Weil- 
burg. 

AphtlieB  (Gr.  iupBai);  In  Medicine,  the 
thrush ;  small  round  superficial  ulcers,  seated 
principally  in  the  extremity  of  the  excretory 
vessels,  salivaiy  glands.  See. 

ApbthOBite  (6r.  Ai^oyos,  abundant).  A 
mineral  resembling  an  argentiferous  Grey 
Copper  Ore.  It  occurs  massive,  of  a  steel-grey 
colour,  at  Warmkog,  in  Wermland. 

Aphyllantlkeae.  A  small  diriRion  of  the 
Juncaceous  order  of  Endogens,  comprehending 
the  genas  Aphyllanthis  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  with  Calectasia  and  Dasypegon  from 
New  Holland. 

ApbylloiiB  (Gr.  ^vAXof).  Leafless.  The 
term  is,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  plants 
in  which  the  leaves  are  present,  but  so  small 
as  not  to  look  so  much  like  leaves  as  mere 
scales.  Plants  are  also  called  leafless  in  which, 
although  scales  of  a  considerable  size  are  pre- 
sent, there  are  no  true  green  leaves :  of  this 
description  are  Afonotropa,  Orobanche,  Pyrola 
aphyUoy  &c 

AplaoeeB  (Lat.  apium,  parsley).  One  of 
the  names  of  the  natural  order  ilmhelliffra^, 
constructed  with  more  resemblance  to  the  plan 
upon  which  the  names  of  other  natural  orders 
are  fbrmed  in  Botany  than  that  of  Umhelli' 

jSTtB. 

Aploulate  (Lat  apex,  a  sharp  point). 
When  a  leaf  or  any  other  part  is  suddenly 
terminated  by  a  distinct  point. 

Apldee  (Lat.  apis,  a  bee).  One  of  the 
varieties  resulting  from  the  modem  division  of 
the  Linna^an  genus  Apis,  including  those  species 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the 
terminal  parts  of  the  inferior  organs  of  the 
mouth,  which  constitute  a  proboscis. 

Apilne.  A  gelatinous  substance  (distin- 
guished by  affording  a  blood-red  colour  with 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron),  obtained  from 
parsley  (Apium  petroselinum). 

Apioorlnites  (Gr.  Urtoyj  a  pear,  Kpl¥0¥,  a 
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Uly),  Pear  Enerinite.  [EwcBDiTnLJ  The  name 
of  a  sub-genus  of  fossil  Enerinites,  in  which  the 
body  is  formed  of  separate  pieces  azticnhited 
with  the  stem,  and  supportmg  the  rays  by 
similar  aiticulations,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  stem  is  rounded  and  dilated  into  a  pyriform 
figure  at  its  upper  part 

Apton.  A  genus  of  minute  Coleopterous 
insects  of  the  weeril  family  (Cureulumida) ; 
yezy  numerous  in  species,  distinguishable  by 
their  elecant  pear-shaped  form,  protruded 
snout,  and  straight  antennse. 

A>pls.  In  Egyptian  Mythology,  a  bull  sup- 
posed to  be  the  representative  of  the  god  Apis. 
This  fact  was  held  to  be  ascertained  by  the  oc- 
currence of  certain  signs  in  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  are  specified  by  Herodotus,  iiL  28. 
The  bull  was  then  consecrated,  and  receiyed 
the  highest  worship.  It  was  not  suffered  to 
liye  more  than  twenty-fire  years ;  and  its  death 
was  followed  by  a  solemn  burial  and  a  general 
mourning,  until  a  new  calf,  with  the  requisite 
signs,  was  discoyered.  By  the  Greeks  this  god 
was  called  Epaphus,  and  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  lo.  The  slaughter  of  Apis  by  Cam- 
byses  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  mad- 
ness.   (Herod,  iii.  27.) 

Afis  (Lat.  a  bee).  The  Liniuean  genus, 
now  subdivided  into  different  families,  is  thus 
characterised:  mouth  homy;  jaw  and  lip 
membranaceous  at  the  tip;  tongue  inflected; 
feelers  four,  unequal,  filiform ;  antennsB  short, 
filiform,  thooe  of  the  female  subdavate ;  wings 
flat ;  sting  of  the  females  and  neuters  pungent, 
and  concealed  in  the  abdomen. 

The  insects  of  this  extensive  genus  live  some 
of  them  in  large  societies,  and  some  are 
solitary;  their  fuod  is  the  nectar  of  flowers, 
honey,  and  ripe  fruit ;  the  larva  is  soft  and 
without  feet;  the  pupa  resembles  the  perfect 
insect 

The  characters  of  the  Linntean  genus  are 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  forms,  now  the  types 
of  numerous  subgenera,  included  by  Latreille 
in  a  family  of  Aculeate  Hymenopt«rous 
insects,  under  the  term  AntkopkUa^  or  Mel- 
lifera.  The  habits  of  each  of  the  subgenera 
of  this  family  are  replete  with  interest,  arising 
&om  their  social  economy,  and  the  separation 
of  theindividualsinto  threesezualmodiflcations, 
vis.,  the  prolific  females,  or  queens;  the  un- 
prolific  females,  or  woricers ;  and  the  males,  or 
orones.  The  policy  of  the  hive-bee  (Apia 
meUi/ica,  Lin.)  has  been  studied  with  so  much 
diligence  and  detail,  that  we  penetrate  this 
mystery  of  nature  with  astonishment,  and  often 
feel  inclined  to  regard  what  Huber  relates  as 
fabulous.  Neverttieless,  the  highly  interest* 
ing  observations  of  this  writer,  and  those  espe- 
cially on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  have 
been  confirmed  bv  subsequent  observers,  both 
scientific  entomologists  as  well  as  practiod 
apiarians. 

The  hive-bee  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
species  of  the  .modem  genus  Apis  by  having 
the  femora  of  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  fur- 
nished with  a  smooth  and  concave  plate  on  the 
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outer  surface^  and  fringed  with  hair,  fomung  % 
basket  adapted  for  the  conve^rance  of  poUeo; 
and  in  being  destitute  of  spines  at  tne  ex- 
tzemity ;  by  the  basal  joint  c^  the  tarsi,  in  the 
workers,  being  of  an  oblong  fonn,  with  its 
inner  surface  clothed  with  hairs  di^nsed  in 
transverse  rows;  by  the  trophi  being  of  an 
elongated  form,  and  the  nuuciUaiy  pa^i  being 
almost  obsolete  and  oonsisting  of  a  sing^ 
joint 

The  different  individuak  of  the  social  Aps 
mellifica  more  nearly  resemble  each  other  io 
their  grade  of  developement — as  regards  their 
I  locomotive  powers,  organs  of  sense,  and  in- 
I  stinctive  endowments — than  the    anta    N'o 
I  individual  among  them  is  without  wings;  ud 
■  the   industry   of  the   workers,  or  imperflect 
females,  is  less  astonishing,  at  least  their  tasks 
are  less  arduous,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Ap- 
terous laboorers  of  the  ant  tribes. 

As  bees,  like  most  other  winged  insects,  m 
annuals,  or  go  through  the  whole  essi'Dtial 
economy  of  their  existence  within  the  yetr,  the 
history  of  a  year's  existence  includes  the  vhole, 
and  we  have  only  to  choose  the  point  in  the 
circle  at  which  to  commence  it 

As  some  individuals,  however,  always  sarrire 
the  winter,  and  begin  to  breed  eaily  in 
spring,  forming  a  colony  which  ^nits  the 
parent  stock,  we  shall  begin  with  this  colony, 
and  trace  their  operations  throngh  the  ^rear. 

The  first  young  swarm  in  this  country  isgenv 
rally  sent  off  in  June.    The  migration  seems  to 
depend  on  want  of  space  in  uie  mother  hive, 
not  on  an  instinctive  desire  of  change  on  the 
part  of  the  brood ;  for  if  there  be  space  fw  the 
operations  of  the  increasing  community,  bees 
will  not  naturally  swarm ;  and  skilfiil  apiarisos 
sometimes  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
and,  by  making  successive  additions  to  the  hire, 
retain  the  whole  year*s  increase  in  the  stuse 
building.    The  swarm  consKsts  in  general  of 
about  six  or  seven  thousand  individuals,  oi 
which  about  one-thirtieth  part  are  males,  the 
rest  females ;  and  of  these,  one  only,  for  the 
most  part,  is  pxoliBc,  and  she  is  called  the 
queen.    Her  body  is  longer  than  that  of  either 
Uie  drone  or  worker;  her  colours  are  brighter 
and  ptirer,  and  generally  of  a  darker  shade; 
the  transverse  bands  across  the  abdomen  are  of 
a  deeper  and  brighter  yellow,  and  are  sometinifs 
orange;  the  he»l  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
unprolific  female,  and  the  tongue  is  shorter 
and  more  slender ;  her  mandibles  are  notched, 
and  her  stiiu;  is  curved ;  but  the  most  obvioiu 
distinctive  character  is  the  proportional  length 
of  the  abdominal  segment  of  the  body  vhico 
lodges  the  generative  apparatus,  and  which  iB 
of  an  elongate  conical  form,  tapering  isther 
sharply  to  the  anus.    The  male  bee  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  short  and  thick  fomi  of 
his  Iwiy,  which  is  obtuse  at  each  extremity. 
He  has  no  sting.    The  workers,  like  the  q^*^' 
are  armed  with  a  sting,  but  it  is  straight)  and 
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proportionally    larger    and    stronger.^ 
workers  are  essentiiUly  females  in  their  internal 
stracture,  but  their  growth  is  arrested  before 
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im'ving  at  tiieperiodwhen  theiiill  derelopement 
of  the  sexual  system  takes  place,  and  they  con* 
iA^uently  are  smaller  than  either  the  queen  or 
ik'  drones ;  and  theu*  colours  are  less  bright. 
At\KiTding  to  Haber,  there  are  two  varietieB  of 
liK:>arer8,  one  of  a  laiger  size,  which  he  calls 
'dbeilles  dri^s,'  or  makers  of  wax;  the 
cUi«7,  or  smaller  variety,  he  terms  'abeilles 
Dvunices,'  or  nnrse^bees,  whose  crop  or  first 
st-maeh  is  not  capable  of  the  distension 
rti^uisite  for  collecting  honey,  but  whose  office 
ii  to  build  the  oom^s  and  cells  after  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  dzi&res,  and  to 
f^the  larvse. 

It  is  also  stated  there  are  two  kinds  of 
dn>nes;  oae  not  larger  than  the  workers,  the 
other  as  above  described.     And  Haber  has 
d^««rib€d  another  variety  of  the  inmates  of  the 
hire,  iriiieh  he  terms  *  black  bees,'  and  which 
are  eapfOBed  to  be  the  superannuated  workers. 
The  swarm,  thus  composed,  commonly  leaves 
the  hive  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  often 
immediately  after  a  shower.    It  is  supposed 
that  the  queen  takes  the  lead,  and  she  ever 
ahermtda  exercises  an  inscrutable  influence 
over  all  their  operations.    Perhaps  a  stronger 
proof  that  instincts  do  not  necessarily  depend 
OD  physical  conformation  is  not  afforded  by  any 
pbenomeoon  in  natural  histoiy,  than  by  the 
ef  t<ts  which  the  loss  or  death  of  the  queen 
Fmditfes  on  the  labourers.    This  event  does  not 
dfpnxe  them  of  any  organ,  or  paralyse  any 
iimb;  yet,  the  moment  Uiey  are  conscious  of 
her  loss,  aU  their  labours  are  interrupted  and 
ft/fsakep,  and,  unless  another  queen  be  provided, 
thej  join  another  hive,  or  perish  from  inanition. 
The  flight  of  the  swarm  is  directed  to  some 
n^i^hboiuiDg  flxed  place,  and  wherever  the 
EtAod  is  ma^e  they  all  forthwith  repair  to  it. 
In  the  wild  state,  the  cavity  of  an  old  tree  is 
mmiDonly  chosen;  and  this,  with  a  seeming 
prudence    and    foresight    which    cannot    be 
sufficiently  admired.    The  first  care  of  the  bees 
is  to  cleanse  it  from  dust  and  rubbish,  and  to 
gaaw  oJF  with  their  mandibles  any  a^)6rities  or 
projectioDS  which  might  interfere  with   the 
fatore  constmction  of  the  comb.    In  the  state 
cif  domestication  in  which  the  hive-bee  is  usoally 
preserved  in  this  country,  the  practice  of  the 
ii\<OTe  instinctive  actions  is  rendered  unne- 
ifrssajt  by  the  reception  of  the  swarm  into 
D^^dt  itrtifiicial  hives.    Yet  this  modification  of 
their  habits,  and  many  other  interferences  to 
which  they  are  subject^  have  had  no  efiect  in 
indorisg  any  varieties  in  the  organisation  of 
the  hee,  nor  any  change  in  those  instinctive 
actions  which  the  care  of  man  has  not  ren- 
dered indispensable.    The  consideration  of  this 
tmana  exception  to  the  ordinary  consequences 
of  domestication,  and  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  drcnmscribed  limits  of  variation  in 
th«  bee  depend,  would  lead  us  fiir  beyond  the 
litest  allotted  to  the  present  subject ;  but  it  is 
10  inquiry  full  of  interest  in  relation  to  the 
lo^wuute  laws  which  govern  the  variation  of 
ttuaals  from  their  specific  standard, 
la  the  wild  state^  the  young  colony  at  first 
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return  occaBionally  to  the  parent  establishment 
for  supplies  of  provision ;  and  the  domesticated 
bees  always  fill  their  crops  with  honey  before 
they  leave  the  hive.  The  wax  is  a  peculiar 
secretion  from  the  working  bee;  and  having 
the  materials,  therefore,  within  themselves,  they 
immediately  begin  to  form  the  comb. 

Before  describing  the  many-chambered 
nursery  and  storehouse  which  our  bees  are 
about  to  prepare,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  material  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed. 

The  formation  of  the  wax  is  a  very  singular 
and  complex  operation.  Huber  says,  *The 
wax-makers,  having  taken  a  due  portion  of 
honey  or  sugar,  from  either  of  whidi  wax  can 
be  elaborated,  suspend  themselves  to  each 
other,  the  claws  of  the  fore  legs  of  the  lower- 
most being  attached  to  those  of  the  hind  pair 
of  the  uppermost,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
cluster,  the  exterior  layer  of  which  looks  like  a 
kind  of  curtaixL  This  cluster  consists  of  ft 
series  of  festoons  or  garlands,  which  cross  each 
other  in  all  directions,  and  in  which  most  of 
the  bees  turn  their  bade  upon  the  observer: 
the  curtain  has  no  other  motion  than  what  it 
receives  from  the  interior  layers,  the  fluctua- 
tions of  which  are  communicated  to  it.  All 
this  time  the  nurse-bees  preserve  their  wonted 
activity,  and  pursue  their  usual  employments. 
The  wax-makers  remain  immovable  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  during  which  period  the 
formation  of  wax  takes  place,  and  thin  laminae 
of  this  material  may  be  generally  perceived 
under  their  abdomen.  One  of  these  bees  is 
now  seen  to  detach  itself  from  one  of  the 
central  garlands  of  the  cluster,  to  make  a  way 
amongst  its  companions  to  the  middle  of  the 
vault  or  top  of  the  hive,  and  hj  turning  itself 
round  to  form  a  kind  of  void,  in  which  it  can 
move  itself  fireely.  It  then  sus^nds  itself  to 
the  centre  of  the  space  which  it  has  cleared, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  about  an  inch.  It  next 
seizes  one  of  the  laminae  of  wax  with  a  pincer 
formed  by  the  posterior  metatarsus  and  tibia, 
and  drawing  it  from  beneath  the  abdominal 
segment,  one  of  the  anterior  legs  takes  it  with 
its  daws  and  carries  it  to  the  mouth.' 

The  wax  has,  perhaps,  the  nearest  analogy 
to  the  sebaceous  secretion  of  the  integument 
than  to  any  other  animal  secretion :  it  is  formed 
beneath  the  scales  on  the  under  side  of  the 
abdomen,  and,  when  accumulated  there,  seems 
to  irritate  the  part,  for  the  bee  may  then  be 
observed  wagging  her  abdomen,  and  running 
round,  or  to  and  fro,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
shake  out  the  little  scales ;  and  she  is  generally 
followed  by  one  or  two  other  bees  wMch  have 
been  attracted  by  her  movements,  and  are 
ready  to  seize  upon  the  plates  of  wax  as  they 
ML  How  the  bees  mould  the  scales  into  the 
walls  of  the  cells  is  not  yet  exactly  understood. 
Some  have  supposed  that  they  bite  pieces  off 
and  join  them  together ;  but  the  smooth  and 
uniform  surface  of  the  cell  shows  that  some 
other  operation  must  take  place :  besides,  the 
wall  of  the  cell  is  sometimes  thicker  than  a 
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■calo  of  wax.  We  must,  therefore,  sappose 
thAt  the  bees  have  the  power  of  applying  some 
dissolving  or  softening  menstmum  to  the  wax 
scales,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  knead  and 
blend  them  into  a  ductile  past«.  And  when  we 
remember  that  the  secretion  of  the  salivary 
tubes  of  insects  is  generally  alkaline,  and  that 
wax  may  be  softened  by  alkali,  it  has  been  natu- 
rally supposed  that  it  is  by  this  means  that  the 
wax-scales  are  brought  into  a  workable  state. 
Beaumur,  indeed,  observed  a  fiothy  substance 
exuding  from  the  mouth  of  a  bee  while  work- 
ing at  a  cell,  which  was  applied  to  the  proper 
place  by  the  nimble  tongue,  and  then  kneaded 
m  by  the  mandibles ;  and  Huber  has  described 
the  process  very  circumstantially :  he  says  that 
the  bee  holds  the  lamina  of  wax  with  it^  claws 
vertically — the  tongue  rolled  up  serving  for  a  sup- 
port—  and  by  elevating  or  depressing  it  at  will 
causes  the  whole  of  its  circumference  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  mandibles,  so  that  the  margin 
is  soon  gnawed  into  pieces,  which  drop,  as  they 
are  detached,  into  the  double  cavity,  bordered 
with  hairs,  of  the  mandibles.  These  fragments, 
pressed  by  others  newly  separated,  fall  on  one 
aide  of  the  mouth,  and  issue  from  it  in  the  form 
of  a  very  narrow  riband.  They  are  then 
presented  to  the  tongue,  which  impregnates 
them  with  a  frothy  liquor.  During  this  opera- 
tion the  tongue  assumes  all  sorts  of  forms: 
lometimes  it  is  flattened  like  a  spatula  ;  then 
like  a  trowel,  which  applies  itself  to  the  riband 
of  wax ;  at  other  times  it  resembles  a  pencil, 
termmating  in  a  point.  After  having  moistened 
the  whole  of  the  riband,  the  tongue  pushes  it 
BO  as  to  make  it  re-enter  the  mandibles,  but  in 
an  opposite  direction,  where  it  is  worked  up 
anew.  The  liquor  mixed  with  the  wax  com- 
municates to  it  a  whiteness  and  opacity  which 
it  had  not  before,  and  doubtless  gives  it  that 
ductility  and  tenacity  which  it  possesses  in  its 
perfect  state. 

Bees  commonly  begin  at  the  top  or  roof  of 
their  chamber,  and  build  downwards,  at  first 
working  irregularly,  and  as  it  were  pasting 
over  the  surface,  and  then  building  horizontal 
cells  of  a  more  perfect  form.  These  at  length 
become  so  numerous,  that  they  extend  down- 
wards in  the  form  of  a  vertical  wall;  other 
congeries  of  cells  are  formed  in  succession, 
nntd  the  whole  comb  assumes  the  form  of  a 
series  of  perpendicular  plates  or  partitions. 
Each  plate  consists  of  a  double  set  of  cells,  the 
bottoms  of  which  are  applied  to  each  other 
and  form  the  partition  between  each  set.  The 
plates  are  not  always  regular,  and  the  irregular- 
ities which  may  be  observed  are  not  sdways 
necessary  adaptations  to  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
cavity  in  which  they  are  built  The  cells  are 
not  all  of  the  same  size,  but  n  sufficient  number 
of  a  given  depth  are  reserved  for  receiving  the 
eggs,  and  which  are  necessarily  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  future  maggot:  the  smaller  or 
shallower  cells  are  those  m  which  the  honey  is 
stored.  The  breeding  and  store  cells  are 
placed  horizontally,  but  the  mouth  of  the  cell 
IS  sometimes  a  little  raised — the  better  to 
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retain  the  honey.  The  interspace  between  the 
vertical  combs  is  generally  about  half  an  inch ; 
these  streets,  as  they  may  be  termed,  in  this 
city  of  industry,  being  just  wide  enough  to 
allow  two  bees  busied  upon  the  opposite  cells 
to  pass  without  incommoding  each  other.  Id 
addition  to  these  interspaces,  the  combs  arv 
perforated  in  various  places,  so  as  to  allow  a 
passage  for  the  bees  from  one  street  to  another, 
thus  saving  them  much  time. 

The  shape  of  each  cell  is  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  cylindrical,  or  that  which  seems 
best  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  maggot,  or  even 
of  the  constructor  bee ;  but  it  is  hexagonal— 
the  only  form  which  allows  the  cell  to  be  of  the 
largest  size  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  (»f 
matter  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  l<e 
so  disposed  as  to  occupy  in  the  hive  the  ha^t 
possible  space.  The  form  of  the  base  of  eaoh 
cell,  whicn  is  in  apposition  with  the  one  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  also  such  as  to  gain  greater 
strength,  and  more  capacity,  with  less  exjxinli- 
ture  of  wax ;  the  latter  consideration  being  on'- 
of  great  importance  to  bees,  which  do  cot 
secrete  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  material : 
and  the  most  profound  mathematicians  nnil 
most  skilful  geometers  have  found  the  soluti -n 
of  the  problem,  relating  to  the  attainment  of 
the  preceding  objects,  as  derived  from  the  in- 
finitesimal calculus,  to  have  a  surprising  a;:r*>e- 
ment  with  the  actual  measure  of  the  diffen  iit 
angles  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  celL 

There  may  generally  be  observed  one  or  mor^^ 
cells,  wider  and  shallower  than  the  rest,  pLict 'I 
either  on  the  edge  of  a  comb,  or  partition  ;  r.r 
placed  against  the  mouths  of  the  cells,  and  pr<>- 
jecting  beyond  the  general  surface  of  the  comb. 
These  are  called  the  royal  cells;  butasth*y 
are  not  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  queen,  nor 
ever  lined  with  the  silken  covering  of  the  chrv- 
saUs,  the  supposition  that  the  queen  is  bri  J 
in  them  seems  improbable. 

Having  now  generally  described  the  comK 
we  return  to  the  consideration  of  those  instim'- 
tive  operations  by  which  its  several  compart- 
ments are  furnished  with  their  destined  con- 
tents. 

The  comb  seems  at  first  to  be  formed  entirt  Ir 
for  propagation,  and,  indeed,  to  be  essentially 
related  to  that  function  ;  for  if  the  workers  l^^' 
their  queen,  they  make  no  combs;  and  tht' 
reception  of  honey  is,  therefore,  its  secondary 
use.  Wasps  and  hornets  make  combs,  although 
they  collect  no  honey. 

As  soon  as  the  young  colony  has  prepared  a 
few  combs  the  female  begins  to  exclude  brr 
eggs.  The  first  that  she  lays  produce  th? 
imperfect  females,  or  workers ;  the  subsequti'f 
ones  produce  the  males,  and,  perhaps,  the  fertih* 
females,  or  queens.  The  eggs  are  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cells,  often  before  these  aa- 
half  completed ;  they  adhere  generally  by  one 
end  to  the  cell  In  about  five  days  the  little 
maggot  is  hatched,  and  is  seen  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  coiled  up  in  a  transparent 
fluid. 

Now  bi^ns  the  additional  employment  of  the 
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JaboBinn^  tlttft  of  fiseifiBg  and  niizniig  the  yoo^ 
ouggota ;  for  this  pnipose  new  materialB  must 
\y.i  collected  ftbroad,  and  brought  into  the 
hivt. 

At  fint  the  beee  of  a  young  colony  fly  oat 

flicgij,  and   afterwazdB  .ooUeetiTely.      They 

iof^  their  flight  generally  in  a  strai^t  line, 

or  tk  lUBirest  way  to  Uie  deetined  object,  and 

oden  tnTd  to  great  diataneea  from  the  hiye. 

Id  sammertime  they  may  be  seen  almost  every* 

vbere  where  flowoB  bloom.    In  April  and 

May  thej  are  abroad  the  whole  day ;  bnt  in 

the'hot  months  they  ventnre  ont  less  frequently, 

gvMieralljr  in  the  morning  and  eyening,  at  which 

times  it  is  move  easy  for  them  to  form  the 

pellet!  of  the  poDen,  the  grains  of  which  adhere 

tt>gether  less  stzongly  during  the  heat  of  noon* 

daj. 

Bees  do  not  like  wet  weather ;  yet  it  is 
periiaps  less  the  presence  of  lain,  than  the 
chiD^  in  the  degree  of  lights  which  deters 
them  fiton  yeatoring  abroad  at  this  time :  for 
thf  T  pGesees  laige  and  complex  oigans  of  sights 
&ci  wfacD  donds  collect  quickly  oyer  the  clear 
fikr,  thqr  ard  aeen  to  hurry  back  in  great 
Eomben  to  the  hiye ;  while  if  the  sky  be  nni- 
(omlj  oTeicBst,  it  is  not  merely  a  i&ower  of 
nin  tJiftt  win  driye  them  back :  many  of  the 
ftcti-jfig  of  the  bee  proye,  on  the  eontraiy,  how 
eaentialmoistoieisforthem.  The  bee  does  not 
tab  hooey  indiscriminately  from  eyezy  flower ; 
is  ^  me^dowa  they  may  be  seen  generally  upon 
the  OrefaJdesB,  Polygom»,  Caryophylaoese,  ont 
leidoiD,  if  ever,  npon  the  lUnuncnlaoesBy  perhaps 
00  aoeoont  of  some  poisonous  quality.  The 
oleuder  {Herium  oleander,  L.),  which  yields 
pdsDDoiu  honey  flOal  to  thousands  of  flies,  is 
oiefally  sroided  by  bees ;  and  the  crown  imr 
penal  (JW<iZ2ar»a  imperiaha,  L.),  the  white 
nedwies  of  which  are  so  conspicaons,  tempts  in 
nin  Uie  passing  bee.  They  are^  howeyer,  ex- 
tnordinarily  actiye  in  spring  at  Uie  blossoming 
of  the  Amentaceae,  Bosaoee  (especially  the  dog^ 
T^\  sad  die  balsamic  lilies,  FrinrolaoesB,  &c ; 
ud  an,  ahore  sJl,  allored  by  the  innumerable 
fiovoB  of  the  lime  (espedalW  TiUaparvifoiia), 
lad  their  hum  may  be  heard  among  the 
bra&diei  at  some  mstanoe*  The  flnest  fla- 
Toorad  end  most  delicate  honey  is  collected 
friHnnoniatic^ants;  and  it  is  therefore  alwa^ 
adrinUe  to  haye  large  beds  of  borage,  migmo- 
nette,  lemon,  thyme,  and  sage  in  the  neiffhbour- 
^i  of  beehiyes.  Hiose  flowers  whi<m  yield 
a  ocetar  izmoeuous  to  the  bees  themselyes,  but 
pXKanng  poisonous  Qualities  when  taken  by 
Ban,  are  sometimes  frequented  by  bees,  and 
^  honey  deriyed  from  them  acts  like  a  poison. 
The  deeeription  l^Xenophon  of  the  intoxicatinff 
or  maddemng  honey,  which  so  yiolendy  affected 
I  nvffiber  of  the  ten  thousand  Greek  soldiers 
in  bii  eeUfafated  retreat,  has  been  conflrmed 
^7  the  obseryations  of  Toumefiirt ;  and  Dr. 
Baton,  in  his  account  of  the  poisonous  honey 
collected  from  the  £a/4ma  laitfoha  by  the  bees 

in  Pensiyhania,  justly  obseryes,  that  there  is 
jpim  of  metiy  than  philosophy  in  the  following 
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In  the  aloe  bes  what  seme  ao  aabfcly  trm, 
From  poleonoiifl  herbs  eztzaots  the  healing  dew. 

The  honey  which  is  swallowed  by  the  bee 
passes  into  the  crop,  where  it  is  accumulated  as 
m  a  reseryoir,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  bee 
to  the  hiye  is  regurgitated  into  a  honey  ceU. 
If  any  honey  had  been  preyiously  accumulated 
there,  the  bee  breaks  through  the  firm  cream- 
like crust  which  always  forms  upon  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  honey ;  and  it  is  this  crust 
which  maintains  the  honey  in  the  horisontal 
cells. 

The  collection  of  the  farina,  or  pollen,  of 
flowers  is  a  great  object  of  the  industry  of  beear 
In  large  flowers,  as  the  tuUp,  the  bee  diyes  in ; 
and  if  the  pollen  receptacle,  or  anther,  be  not 
bursty  she  bites  it  open,  and  comes  ont  sin^- 
larly  diagnised,  being  ooyered  oyer  entirely  with 
the  fertUising  dust,  whieh  adheres  reamly  to 
the  fringed  hairs  of  her  body  and  legs. 

Aristotle,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
mudi  that  is  iutenastiiig  in  the  economy  of  the 
bee^  was  the  first  to  observe  that  a  bee,  during 
each  single  excursion  from  the  hiye,  limits  her 
yisits  to  one  species  of  flower.  Moderli  natU" 
ralists  haye  confirmed  the  general  aecuracy  of 
this  statement,  and  haye  noticed  that  the 
pollen  with  which  a  bee  comes  home  laden  ia 
always  of  the  same  colour.  The  necessity  of 
this  instinct  arises  out  of  the  operation  which 
the  pollen  first  undergoes  when  collected  by  the 
bee.  She  rakes  it  out  with  incredible  quidk^ 
ness  by  means  of  the  first  pair  of  legs ;  then 
passes  it  to  tlie  middle  pair,  which  transfer  it 
to  the  hind  legs,  by  which  it  is  wrought  up 
into  little  pellets.  Now,  if  the  pollen  wen 
taken  indiscriminately  from  different  flowera« 
it  is  probable  that  the  grains,  being  hetero^ 
geneous,  would  not  c&ere  so  e^tually^ 
Certain  it  is,  that  bees  enter  the  hiye,  some 
with  yellow  pellets^  others  with  orange, 'pink, 
white,  or  eyen  green-eoloured  ones ;  but  they 
are  neyer  obsOTed  to  be  party-colourea 
Through  this  instinct,  another  important  end  is 
gained,  in  relation  to  the  impregnation  of 
flowers ;  the  production  of  hybrid  plants  by  the 
application  of  the  pollen  of  one  species  to  the 
stigma  of  another  is  ayoided— while  those 
flowers  are  more  efESsctually  fertilised  which 
require  the  aid  of  insects  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  pollen-laden  bee  airiyes  at  the  hiye, 
she  generally  walks  or  stands  upon  the  comb 
beatmg  her  wings,  and  three  or  four  of  her 
fellow-citizens  assist  in  lightening  her  of  her 
load;  or  the  laden  bee  puts  her  two  hind  legs 
into  a  cell,  and  with  the  intermediate  pair,  or 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  brushes  off  the 
pellets.  These  are  then  kneaded  into  a  paste 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cell ;  and  seyeral  cdls  are 
thus  fllled  with  the  packed  and  softened  pollen, 
which  is  called  bee-bread* 

Besides  the  honey  and  farina^  bees  also 
collect  a  peculiar  substance,  like  gam-resin, 
which  was  called  'propolis'  by  PUny;  and 
this  they  obtain  principally  from  the  balsamio 
buds  of  the  horse-chestnut,  birch,  and  poplar, 
especially  the  Populva  bahamtfera,  L.    The 
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piopolifl  ifl  soft,  red,  will  pull  out  in  a  thread, 
and  is  aromatic  It  is  employed  in  the  hive, 
not  only  in  finishing  the  combs,  but  also  in 
stopping  up  every  chink  or  orifice  by  which  | 
eolo,  wet,  or  any  enemy  ean  enter.  Like  the 
pellets  of  pollen,  it  is  cazried  on  the  posterior 
tibis,  but  the  masses  are  lenticular.  Having 
thus  traced  the  operations  of  the  working  bees 
relating  to  the  coUeetion  of  the  substances 
required  in  the  economy  of  the  hive,  we  shall 
now  return  to  the  larvs^  which  are  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  aU  this  industry. 

The  bees  may  be  readily  detected  feeding  the 
young  maggoty  which  opens  its  lateral  jaws  to 
receive  the  bee-bread,  and  swallows  it.  The 
well-fed  maggot  soon  grows  too  large  for  ita 
tough  outer  skin,  and  accordingly  casts  it ; 
when  its  bulk  has  increased  so  mat  it  fills  its 
cell,  it  then  requires  no  more  food,  and  is  ready 
to  be  enclosed  for  the  chrysalis  state.  The  last 
care  of  the  foster-parenta  is  to  cover  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cell  with  a  substance  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  apparently  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
farina.  This  takes  place  generally  four  days 
after  the  larva  waa  excluded  from  the  egg. 
The  enclosed  larva  now  begins  to  line  the  cdl, 
and  covering  of  the  aperture  before  mentioned, 
with  a  silk,  which  it  spins  from  glandular  tubes, 
similar  to  those  of  the  silkworm.  When  the 
first  three  segments  of  the  trunk,  to  which  the 
locomotive  organs  of  the  perfect  insect  are 
attached,  begin  to  be  enlarged,  the  last  larva- 
akin  splits  along  the  back,  and  is  pushed  off 
from  the  head  backwards,  and  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cell,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
chrysalis.  Now  the  wonderful  changes  take 
place,  partly  by  a  formation  of  new  organs, 
partly  by  a  developement  of  pre-existing  ones, 
which  end  at  last  in  the  completion  of  the  per- 
fect bee. 

Mrl  Hunter  ascertained  the  duration  of  the 
pupa  state  of  the  bee  to  be,  in  one  instance, 
thirteen  days  and  twelve  hours  exactly ; 
making  the  period  of  immature  life,  from  me 
first  deposition  of  the  egg,  to  be  twenty-two 
days  and  a  half — a  remarkably  brief  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  metamorphoses,  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  the  corresponding 
changes  are  effected  in  other  metabolian  in- 
sects. When  the  bee  first  comes  forth  it  is  of 
a  greyish  colour,  but  soon  assumes  the  ordinary 
brown  tinta. 

When  the  season  of  oviposition  and  the 
rearing  of  the  larvae  is  over,  then  the  business 
of  collecting  honey  seriously  begins ;  and  when 
the  laat  chiysalis  of  the  season  has  disclosed  its 
imago,  the  deserted  cell  is  immediately  filled 
with  honey,  and  covered  over  with  wax,  to 
serve  as  a  store  for  winter. 

In  the  month  of  August  it  is  supposed  that 
the  prolific  female,  which  is  to  produce  the 
swarms  of  the  following  year,  is  impregnated. 
This  act  takes  place  in  Uie  air.  The  queen, 
being  preceded  by  the  drones,  traverses  the 
exterior  of  the  hive,  and  suddenly  rises  aloft 
in  the  air,  wheeling  upwards  in  krge  ciroles, 
until  aha  ia  oat  of  sight    The  mue,  unable 
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to  extricate  the  intromitted  paita,  generdllr 
perishes.  The  rest  of  this  nnhappy  aex  share 
a  similar  frite,  and  meet  a  violent  death  frrm 
the  jaws  of  the  unprolific  females.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  drones  were  conadona  of  the;; 
danger  at  this  season,  for  they  do  not  loiter  as 
usual  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  but  hmry  in  at 
out  However,  they  are  attacked,  by  one,  tvo, 
or  three  workers  at  a  time,  who  do  not  etins 
them,  as  Huber  asserta,  but  pinch  them  edI 
pull  them  about,  as  if  to  wear  them  oat  From 
this  instinctive  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  males,  we  may  infer  that  the  impregnati' n 
of  the  queen  has  taken  place  before  the  setting 
in  of  the  winter  season  ;  and  that  the  ova,  tli^ 
developement  of  which  is  retarded  during  the 
indolent  state  in  which  bees  paas  through  tl-.e 
cold  months,  aro  in  a  condition  to  be  develop^^i 
and  produce  the  larvae  at  the  approach  of 
spring.  Yet,  although  on  the  setting  in  of 
the  cold  weather  the  bees  remain  very  quit  t. 
they  are  not  torpid,  aa  ia  the  case  with  m«<>t 
other  insects.  They  cluster  aa  doae  togeth«-f 
aa  the  comb  will  permit,  and  have  the  f^cMltr 
of  generating  a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that 
of  the  external  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Hunter  found,  during  an  evening  in  July, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  wn^i 
54^,  that  of  the  interior  of  a  hive  foil  of  be^s 
waa  82^ ;  and  in  December,  the  external  at- 
mosphero  being  36^,  the  bees  preserved  a  tem- 
perature of  73° ;  and,  what  is,  at  thia  season. 
extremely  rare  in  the  lower  animala,  they  main- 
tain their  digestive  powers,  and  aubaist  on  tb'' 
produce  of  &e  summer  and  autumn.  Acconi- 
mgly,  they  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  anv 
fine  and  mild  day,  and  may  be  aeen  then  flying: 
abroad  and  appearing  to  enjoy  it  They  votd 
their  excrementa  at  this  time,  for  they  aru 
insects  of  singular  cleanliness  and  proprietv : 
and  when  purposely  confined  in  the  nive,  wirh 
abundance  of  food,  they  have  been  known  to 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  instinctive  repugnance  to 
defile  the  hive. 

The  continuance  of  the  digestive  actions 
during  the  winter  influences  the  condition  of 
the  oviducts  in  the  queen,  and  the  impregnate  1 
ova  begin  early  to  expand,  and  are  ready  for 
exclusion  in  the  month  of  March.  This  make:: 
the  bee  the  earliest  breeder  amongst  the  insect:) 
of  thia  country.  The  labourers  now  resrume 
their  accustomed  dutiea,  and,  aa  the  season  is 
too  early  for  collecting  the  provision  of  the 
maggot  abroad,  the  atoro  of  bee-bread,  laid  up 
in  the  preceding  year,  comes  into  use  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  larvae,  which  are  about  to 
form  the  first  swarm.  Aa  soon,  however,  as 
the  fiowers  b^gin  to  blow,  the  bees  fly  forth  to 
gather  fresh  pollen,  propolis,  and  honey,  and 
the  labours  of  the  year  recommence. 

It  appears  to  be  the  presence  of  the  larne 
destined  to  become  perfect  femalea  which  sti- 
mulates the  old  queen  to  leave  the  hiv»>. 
After  repeated  attempts  to  penetrate  their 
cells,  ana  destroy  her  royal  progeny,  she  be- 
comes inftiriated,  communicatee  her  agitation 
to  a  portion  of  her  aubjects,  which,  together 
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▼itii  her,  rosh.  oot  of  the  hiTe,  and  seek  a  new 
domicile.  It  is  stated  that  in  eveiy  instance 
the  old  queen  leads  the  first  swann ;  the  la- 
Uoren  Uiat  remain  pay  particolar  attention 
t>  •  tli^  royal  larrse  that  remain ;  and  these,  as 
tLfj  are  moceasively  excluded,  lead  away 
fresh  swarms,  if  the  hive  be  not  sufficiently  en- 
krjrd  £aeh  swarm  contains,  not  only  the 
r^2t]j  hatched  young  bees,  but  also  a  por- 
ncn  of  the  old  inhabitants.  Some  assert 
V^i  iht  queen  which  leads  each  swarm  is  im- 
jr^ated  soon  after  the  new  colony  is  settled ; 
aiiii  A&  this  may  take  place  early  in  the  sum- 
n-'r,  she  begins  to  oTiposit  the  same  year. 
Thf  nnmber  of  ora  whicn  are  fertilised  by  a 
^ir:gIf>coa{Jing  is  prodigious:  Huber  calculates 
tliit  the  queen  lays  12,000  Qggs  in  two  months ; 
viiile^  sooording  to  Beaiimur,  she  CTiposits  at 
t  je  rat«  of  200  a  da j.  The  duration  of  life  of 
tU*  different  indiTiaizals  of  the  hive  varies: 
thit  of  the  male  bee  is  not  more  than  two  or 
tii>^  months ;  there  is  more  doubt  respecting 
ti>r  loBgerity  of  the  workers,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  does  not  extend  much  beyond  a  year. 
Iir-  term  of  the  queen's  existence  has  been 
i*Lte^  to  be  prolonged  for  five  years;  but  this 
if  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  all  in- 
<»^g  of  the  same  spedes  hare  nearly  the  same 
duntioo  of  existence  allotted  to  theuL 

Thi  tnie  honey-bee  {Apis  meUifieOf  L.)  was 
origiiullj  limited  in  its  geographical  nmge  to 
thi  Old  Wodd,  whence  it  has  been  trans- 
jY>rt(^  to  America*  and  other  countries  where 
Etirop^  colonies  hare  been  established,  and 
whi^K  it  is  now  acdimatedi  The  distinguished 
'Ltomokigist  Latxeille^  on  whose  authority  we 
''^ie^his  fad  (Signe  Animal,  tom.  r.  p.  865.), 
i^  fren  of  opinion  that  the  honey-bee  of  the 
.^Titii  and  east  of  Europe,  as  well  as  that  of 
^^nrpt,  differs  specifically  from  the  Apis  meUi- 
M  of  Western  Burope. 

Aylstaa  (Gr.  Awtaras,  treaekerota).  A  ge* 
BUS  of  AcanthopterygiouB  fishes,  notable  for  a 
^^Bg  suborbitel  spine,  with  which  they  are 
iii  to  inflict  serere  wounds  when  incautiously 
ItiiDJIed. 

Aileliatte.  A  kind  of  manganesian  alum 
f  "^d  in  adcular  cxystals  with  a  silky  lustre, 
iilce  Aibertos,  near  Lagoa  Bay  in  S.  AMca. 

The  nsme  Apjohnite  has  also  been  given 
^0 1  iik>tallic  ore  of  a  biowmsh-leaden  colour, 
t'^oad  in  Irdand,  mixed  with  Iron  Fprites.  It 
^  'x>ittpo8ed  of  bisulphide  of  iron,  sulphide  of 
^<*d,  sod  eolphide  ox  sua 

Aplaaatte  Unm  (Or,  i^uritkout,  and  irAiyn, 
'irmtm).  In  OpHci^  a  lens  such  that  rays 
r«raUd  to  its  axis,  or  xajs  diverging  from  a 
F^^iitt  is  its  axi%  after  passing  through  it  and 
^'i^iiog  refraction  at  its  sux&oes,  converge  to 
&  tis^  pomt*  or  the  true  focus.  In  order 
^We&Tb  to  be  aplanatic,  the  lens  must  not 
c<nl  J  hsre  the  true  geometrical  figure  neceesary 
^^  drctzoy  sbenation,  but  must  also  be  con- 
^'^Q'^  of  different  media^  so  as  toeonect  the 
'  ^frts  of  the  uneoual  lefrangibility  of  ihe  dif- 
^'^^-Dt  njs,  that  IS  to  say,  9t  must  be  achro- 
^tie.    Neither  of  these  conditions  can  be 
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accurately  fulfilled  in  practice ;  the  object  aimed 
at  is  therefore  to  give  the  lens  such  a  form 
that,  with  a  given  index  of  refraction,  the 
abeiration  shall  be  the  least  possible.  [Abib- 
bjltiojx;  Achboxatisk.] 

Aylome  (Gr.  k'rA6ot,  simple).  A  variety  of 
Gkmet  The  name  has  reference  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (in  which 
form  it  commonly  occurs),  from  the  cube,  by 
one  of  the  simplest  laws  of  decrement* 

Aplotasis  (Grr.  kvXAos,  single^  and  rd^a,  a 
series}.^  To  this  genus  of  ComposiUs,  which  is 
found  in  the  Alpine  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
Himalaya,  belongs  the  oostus  of  the  ancients^ 
A,  Lappa^  which  has  also  been  described  under 
the  name  of  Aucklandia  Costtts.  This  is  found 
on  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  TTftjihTniir  valley, 
and  is  a  gregarious  herb,  with  thick  perennial 
aromatic  roots,  a  tall  annual  stem^  lyrate-pin- 
natifid  leaves,  and  puiple  fiowerheads.  Laige 
quantities  of  the  roots,  said  to  amount  to 
200,000  lbs.  weight,  are  annually  collected  for 
exportation.  The  root  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  an  aphrodisiac^  and  for  burning  as  incense  in 
their  temples. 

Apljsla  (Ghr.  tarKuvla,  unchanness),  A 
genus  of  Tectibranehiate  Gasteropods,  well 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Lepus 
TnarinuSf  or  sea  hare,  from  a  resembUnce  which 
the  long  tentacles  give  it  to  the  head  of  the 
hare.  By  Aristotle,  the  name  was  applied  to 
certain  zoophytes,  but  was  arbitrarily  trans- 
ferred by  Jjinnsus  to  the  molluscous  animals 
now  known  under  this  denomination* 

ApocAljpae  (Gr.  kvotcdwi^s).  The  book 
of  Bevelations,  tne  last  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  Many  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  this  book.  It  was  rejected  by  Luther,  but 
the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  orthodox 
critics  and  divines  in  modem  times  has  been 
decidedly  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.  There 
have,  also,  been  gnat  varieties  of  opinion  as  to 
the  person  b^  whom,  and  the  period  when,  the 
book  was  written :  but  the  prevalent  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  St  John  the  Evangelist 
See,  for  a  searching  examination  of  this  ques- 
tion, Alford's  Greek  Testament,  and  the  autho- 
rities thero  cited.  Compere  also  National 
Review,  April  1864,  art  'Apocalypse  of  St 
John.'  The  phrase  'apocalyptic  writings'  is 
frequently  used  to  designate  those  other  por- 
tions of  tiie  Scriptttres  which  contain  prophetic 
descriptions,  under  the  form  of  visions,  of  the 
futuro  state  of  the  churth :  such  as  the  book 
of  Daniel;  and,  among  the  Apooypha,  the 
fourth  book  of  Esdras. 

Apoearpoiui  (Gr.  hx6,  from,  and  Kap>v6i, 
fruit).  When  the  carpels  of  a  flower  either  do 
not  adhere  to  each  other  at  all,  as  in  the  straw 
berry,  or  only  by  the  ovaries,  as  in  Nigella, 
When  a  carpel  is  altogether  single  in  a  flower, 
it  is  considered,  for  systematic  purposes,  apo- 
carpous, the  supposition  being  that  if  another 
caipel  were  present  it  would  not  adhere  to  the 
flrst 

Apoerenlo  acUl  (Gr.  s^^,  «  fintntain), 
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An  extractive  or  broum  matter  found  in  some 
spring  waters,  and  in  ordinary  yegetable  mould. 
It  contains  ammonia. 

ApoerlslaHiM  (Or.  iMOHphn/uu,  latuwer). 
In  Ecclesiastical  History,  one  who  resided  at 
the  Emperor's  court  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
church  or  bishop.  The  office  was  established 
by  law  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  and  the  name 
was  at  length  confined  to  the  papal  nuncio 
who  resided  at  Constantinople. 

Apocryplia  (Gr.  MKfnf^\  Properiy, 
things  concealed  or  put  out  of  sight ;  implied 
to  books,  in  behalf  of  which  a  claim  to  in- 
spiration hab  been  put  forth,  but  which  are 
supposed  to  be  spurious,  and  are  therefore 
rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture.  One 
great  distinction  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Beformed  churches  is,  that  the  latter  reject 
certain  books,  admitted  by  the  former  on  the 
stune  footing  as  those  books  about  which  there 
is  no  dispute,  from  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  Ti2.  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras,  the 
book  of  Tobias,  that  of  Judith,  the  rest  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  that  of  Wisdom,  of  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach,  Baruch  the  prophet,  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susanna,  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
and  the  first  and  second  Maccabees ;  reading 
them,  as  the  sixth  Article  of  the  English  church 
declares^  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners,  but  not  applying  them  to  establish 
any  docteine.  The  English  church  receives  no 
books  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  were  not  so  receiyed  by  the  Jews ;  and 
it  appears  that  Uie  writings  thus  excluded  are 
not  quoted  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  are  admitted  into  any  of  the  earlier 
catalogues  set  forth  by  the  Christian  fathers. 
There  exist  at  the  present  day  various  writings 
purporting  to  be  the  Gospels  or  Epistles  of 
Joseph,  of  James  the  Apostle,  of  St  Paul,  an 
Epistle  of  Christ  himself  to  king  Abgarus, 
&C. ;  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  intrinsically 
absurd;  and,  having  no  external  evidence  or 
authority  in  their  fiivour,  have  never  obtained 
currency  in  the  church.    [Camoic.] 

Apo€yii>ce».  An  extensive  natural  order 
of  plants,  named  after  Apocynum,  one  of  the 
more  common  of  its  genera.  A  few  species  are 
found  in  cold  climates,  but  by  fiir  me  larger 
part  are  natiyes  of  warm  or  tropical  latitudes, 
in  the  form  of  shrubs  or  trees,  or  twining  plants, 
some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty, 
as  yarious  species  of  Eckiiet ;  others  for  their 
poisonous  properties,  as  CerberOt  which  furnishes 
the  Tanghin  poison  of  Madagascar;  while  a 
third  set  produce  bark,  having  useful  bitter  and 
febrifugal  properties.  The  inspissated  milk 
that  flows  from  these  plants  constitutes  their 

Soison ;  the  febriAigal  bitter  principle  is  an  in- 
ependent  secretion,  that  becomes  useful  when 
it  can  be  separated  from  the  milk.  Notwith- 
standing these  dangerous  properties,  the  fruits 
of  some  species  are  eatable,  as  that  of  Carisaa, 
the  cream  fruit  of  Siena  Leone,  and  some 
others. 
Jkpo6iB  or  Apods  (Gr.  ^  priv.  and  tom, 
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foot.)  Footless.  A  term  applied  by  Latrv 
to  a  section  of  Saurians  or  Usards,  by  M<-\cr 
to  a  fikmily  of  serpents,  and  by  OpM  to  a 
family  of  Batrachians ;  by  LinnsBus  to  his  fir»t 
order  of  filshes  which  have  no  ventral  fins ;  and 
by  Cuvier  a  suborder  of  Malacopteiygia,  or 
soft-finned  fishes,  is  thus  designated,  compre- 
hending those  which  are  devoid  of  the  TfotrJ 
fins,  or  the  homologues  of  the  posterior  ei- 
trpmities.  It  is  also  indicative  of  those  larxi 
of  insects  which  have  only  the  soft  tubercles  s.t 
prolegs ;  and  as  the  skins  of  the  bird  of  pni- 
dise,  imported  as  an  article  of  commerce,  vr? 
always  deprived  of  the  legs,  it  was  for  wr.r 
time  believed  that  the  species  was  natiir&li,> 
without  feet,  and  it  was  consequently  tenucvi 
Paradisea  apoda. 

Apodlotto  (Gr.  ivoScorrue^t,  demmtri- 
five).  A  philosophical  term  adopted  by  Khi.! 
from  Aristotle,  to  distinguish  judgments  wiiii 
are  beyond  contradiction  from  those  which  &i« 
merely  empirical 

JLpodogyBona  (Gr.  d,  priy^  vovt.  ^  /'  ^• 
and  -y^,  a  female),  A  name  given  iy 
Richard  to  disks  which  do  not  adhere  to  tbt 
base  of  an  ovary* 

Jkpodofllil  (Gr.  from  hniSimfu,  to  gitx  ^cl' 
In  Grammar  and  Rhetoric^  the  second  part  of  ^ 
period.     [Pbotasis.] 

ApoffM  (Gr.  Aird,  from,  and  rl,  i^  «»•'* 
Applied^  in  Astronomy,  to  the  oibit  of  the  m^'n 
and  the  apparent  orbits  of  the  sun  or  pldii  t», 
to  denote  the  points  of  those  orbits  in'^t 
remote  from  the  earth.  It  is  opposed  to 
perigee,  which  denotes  the  point  nearest  tne 
earth.  The  apogee  of  the  lunar  orbit  adran-'W 
eastward  among  the  stars,  and  completes  a  i^ 
volution  in  about  nine  years. 

JLpoctnole  Add.    Oxidised  gludc  and 

Apantiwrfna.  In  Ecclesiastical  HiMmt. 
a  sect  who  denied  the  humanity  of  Christ  js 
fiup  as  regsjds  the  soul,  believing  its  place  to  w 
supplied  by  the  Zwos,  or  Word  of  God  Ap^l- 
linaris,  their  founder,  was  a  bishop  of  Laoduv* 
in  the  ktter  part  of  the  fourth  century:  ha 
doctrine  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, A..D.  381. 

jILpoUot  or  FlMBbiaa.  In  Greek  Hyth> 
logy,  the  god  of  light  and  Day,  revresenie^ 
with  veiy  various  attributes,  all  of  which  may 
be  traced  to  the  early  mythical  speech  od  tii« 
action  of  the  sun.  The  Homeric  hymn  ^ 
Apollo  is  made  up  of  two  poems,  the  earlier  ot 
which  relates  that  his  mother,  Uto,  or  UtoQ^ 
(whose  name  may  be  identified  with  the  (xret;^ 
Lethe,  and  the  Latin  Letuin\  took  refuge  m 
Delos,  where  Apollo  was  bom,  and  where  ^Q^ 


promised  that  he  should  dwell  for  ever. 


The 


later  hymn  speaks  of  him  as  fbrsakiDg  De|<^ 
and  wandering  to  Delphi,  where  he  sUys  tne 
dragon  Python,  which  reappears  in  ^^'^^^^ 
My&ology  as  the  serpent  Fsfhir.  ^&|>: 
amours  are  attributed  to  ApoUo,  among  ti^^ 
most  noted  being  that  with  DaphnA  («  d^™; 
identified  with^e  Sanskrit  DahamA  or  Pa^^ 
which  represents  her  as  flying  from  the  goa  " 
her  fiftther  Peneios,  the  later  l^d  sddiog  to» 
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fhe  VIS  tamed  into  a  Uanl  tz«e.  For  a  eom- 
pktc  asaljBis  of  this  subjeeti  see  Max  Muller^s 
C^siparaim  Mytkology  in  Or/ord  Essays  for 


A  beantiial  statoe  of 
A;<r>llo,  found,  towaids  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
(vatury,  among  the  mine  of  the  ancient  An- 
tiiiM.   It  waa  porehased  hj  F6pe  Jnlins  IL, 
who  placed  it  in  the  Belvideie  of  the  Vatioan, 
var^iice  it  takes  ita  name.    It  is,  perhaps^  the 
LlAf^t  vork  of   art.    The  god  is  standing; 
aV>Qt  sercn  feet  high,  and  almost  naked.    His 
oturer  hangs  over  hia  riffht  shoulder;  hia  pal- 
lium oTer  his  left  arm,  wid^  ia  extended ;  and 
in  his  handa  are  the  remains  of  a  bow,  ont  of 
7^deh  he  is  supposed  to  have  just  discharged 
t  lie  arrow  that  kiUed  the  serpent  Python.    The 
vbcle  figare  has  about  it  an  indescribable  air  of 
grkv,  bean^,  and  majestj. 

Ibia  ckef-ifttuvre  of  Greek  acolptoie  has 
^^n  supposed  by  some,  but  on  yeiy  slight 
p  -ands,  to  be  zefeired  to  by  Pliny  (Mst 
;Vj:.  zxxvi  4).  The  best  critics  azo  of 
a;^rA(m  that  the  aitist  ia  wholly  unknown. 
TMj  Qobld  statne  "was  oonyeyed  to  Paris  by 
N1T1OI0O11 ;  but,  on  the  downML  of  the  latter,  it 
Wdi  agiis  Rstored  to  the  Vatican. 

ApaUMdeon,  a  chamber  oisan  of  vast 
pnvo,  ooQstracted  lay  Heasra.  Fhght  &  Bob- 
8^&.ofLi»don,  in  1817.  It  had  1,900  pipes, 
«i/De  of  them  at  immense  siae,  forty-five  stops, 
A3  i  Tis  prorided  with  flye  key-boards  and  two 
t«ml&  The  whole  of  the  accessories  were  on 
«  w  eomplex  scale. 

ApaiijvB.  A  Greek  name  siffnifying  the 
^'-tnyet^   and    answering    to   the   Hebrew 

Apolacne  (Gr.  iwiXeyas).  In  Literature, 
a  hUsot  fiction,  of  which  tiie  olgect  is  moral. 
Af^rdiog  to  some  definitions  of  tiie  Apologue, 
[{ IS  a  &ble  of  which  the  interlocutors  or  sub- 
j^is  an  animala ;  but  this  seema  an  nnfoxmded 
UaiiUtioii.    rFABLB.] 

Apdegy  (Gr.  dvoAoyfa).  In  literature^  a 
(3*fesoe,  or  anawa  to  an  accusation.  The  two 
P<-ce«  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  each  commonly 
^^noed  Apologia  Socratis,  differ  in  character: 
^^«  first  being  a  defence  supposed  to  be  pro- 
Q^'onecdbythephiloaopher  himself;  the  kit, 
a  oarntiTe  of  his  last  hours  and  discourses. 
Treatises  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
ic  ita  esriy  period,  were  denominated  Apologies 
^7  tbor  writers;  aa  those  of  Justin  Martyr> 
TeitnIHan,  and  others,  both  preserved  and  lost 
Th«  title  haa  been  retained  by  some  writers  in 
ttodeni  times:  as  by  Robert  Barday,  in  hia 
Ap<A)gy  of  Quakerism,  by  Bishop  Watson,  in 
bs  Apokries  for  the  Bible  and  for  Christi- 
"Jty.  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Newmiui  in 
oa  Apclcgia  pro  Fiii  sud. 

Apsttsuutte  (4«^  fiom,  and  yvSywr,  nerve), 
A  tmn  used  in  Anatomy,  applied  to  the 
^^|eoed  membianea,  lamina  or  fascia^  in 
^ch  the  separate  fibres  of  the  voluntary 
»»ada  are  arranged.  The  involuntary  mus- 
cl(^  OD  the  contrary,  are  densely  interlaced  at 
^^iiou  aogle^  the  layer  fomed    by  them 
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nraaUy  coeumscribing  the  wallef  a  cavity  con* 
stricted  by  the  musciSar  fibre. 

Apopemptlo  (Gt.  Jtvow4fiww,  I  sefid  away). 
In  Poetry,  a  poem  addressed  to  one  departing 
from  his  country  on  a  journey.  Horace,  book  1. 
ode  3,  ia  oommonly  dted  aa  a  noted  example. 
In  modem  poetzy,  a  finer  instance  can  hardly  be 
found  than  Schiller^a  lines  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  on  his  going  to  IVanoe : 
*  80  bringet  nun  die  letate  voile  Schale,'  &c. 

ApoplitlMgiii  (Gr.  inro^iytM,  from  ^^ 
TOAMi,  /  speak),  A  short  and  sententious  speech 
or  saying.  The  apophthegms  of  the  ancienta 
are  generally  sentences  exuressing  some  tmtli 
of  universal  application  m  philosophy,  the 
conduct  of  life,  kc.  &e.  Such  are  Plutarch's 
'  Apophthegmata  Laoonica,'  a  collection  of  the 
brief  and  pointed  sayings  for  which  the  Laoe- 
dsmonians  were  famous. 

JLpopbyge  (Gr.  dvo^io^,  a  flying  off).  A. 
term  used  by  writers  on  Architecture  to  ex- 
press the  hollow  connecting  the  top  of  the 
shaft  of  a  oolunm  with  the  fillet  inmiediately 
above  it;  and  also  the  similar  hollow  connect- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  column  with  the  fillet 
at  the  base. 

ApopHjlUe  Aeld.  A  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  ootanine. 

Apopbjmte  (Gr.  dro^vAxrjw,  to  exfoliate), 
A  aeolitic  mineral  with  a  lAmftllAy  structure,  the 
name  of  which  has  reference  to  the  way  in 
which  it  exfoliatea  before  the  blowpipe.  It  ia 
a  hydrsted  silicate  of  lime  and  potash,  occurring 
in  square  prisms,  the  solid  angles  of  which  are 
sometimes  replaced  by  triangulsr  or  rhombic 
planes.  The  colour  is  wlute  or  greyish,  often 
with  a  tinge  of  green,  yellow,  blue,  or  red; 
transparent  to  opaque,  brittle,  lustre  shininff  or 
pearly  on  ptlanes  of  deava^.  It  is  found  in 
dmsic  cavities  of  amygdaloidal  rocks  at  Eatho 
near  Edinburgh ;  near  Baith  in  Fifeshire ;  Old 
Kilpatrick  in  J)umbartonshira ;  TaHsker  in  In- 
verness-shire ;  Portrush ;  Ballintoy,  ^unty  An- 
trim; also  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Hindostan, 
the  1^1,  Harz>  Bohemia^  Saxony,  Sibaria^ 
North  America^  &c 

Ap«ptaarals  (Gr.  ii^6<pvats\  A  protuber- 
ance, process,  or  projection.  In  Anatomy,  re- 
stricted to  processes  of  the  osseous  system. 

Apoplexy  (Ghr.  iofowkti^Ui,  stupor  Jrom  a 
blow),'  A  sudden  suspension  or  loss  of  the 
powers  of  sense  or  motion ;  the  heart  oontinuea 
to  aot,  and  respiration  ia  continued,  though 
often  with  some  difficulty. 

AporobraaohlMUf  Aporolnnuiolilata 
(G^.  Stwopicf,  lam  in  toant,  and  fipttyx^  ffUls). 
A  name  ajmlied  by  Latreille  to  an  order  of  the 
class  Arachnida,  characterised  by  the  absence 
of  stigmata  or  respiratory  poree  on  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

Apoeepe4lB  (Gr.  ierS,  fromy  and  (nprfMy, 
putrefactwiC),  A  peculiar  crystaDiaed  substance 
obtained  from  putrid  cheese.    [LBucnvai] 

Apoalopeals  (Gr.).  A  figure  in  Bhetorio 
and  Composition,  by  which  a  sentence  is  made 
to  break  off  abruptly  when  unfinished  either  in 
sense  or  grammMical  oonatmction ;  so  that  the 
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past  which  wu  to  follow  appears  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer.  In 
writing,  the  Aposiopeais  is  now  often  denoted 
bj  an  horizontal  line  or  break — at  the  point 
where  the  sense  is  interrapted. 

AportMtoceg»t  A  yeiy  small  natural 
order  of  plants  found  in  the  tropics  of  India, 
doselj  amed  to  Orckidactm^  from  which  they 
differ  in  haying  a  three-celled  ovaiy  and  dian- 
droos  flowers,  the  sexes  of  which  are  partly 
free.     Apostana  is  the  principal  genns. 

ApostUli  In  literature,  a  marginal  note 
to  a  book. 

Apo0tto  (Gr.  kroer^Kut).  A  person  sent 
forth  upon  any  business :  hence  applied,  by  way 
of  eminence,  to  the  twelve  elect  disciples  <^ 
Christ,  who  were  sent  forth  by  him  to  conyert 
and  baptize  all  nations.  In  the  first  century, 
the  apostles  assumed  the  highest  office  in  the 
churen;  and  the  term  apostle  during  that 
period  was  equivalent  to  bibhop  in  after  times. 
According  to  Theodoret  (r.  Bingham,  Antiq.  n. 
ii  §l.),the  titles  of  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
originally  applied  promiscuously  to  the  same, 
or  second,  order  in  the  church. 

Apostlea'  Creed*  A  confession  of  fiiith, 
supposed  anciently  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  apoetles  themselves,  and  deriving  the  title 
^  Creed '  from  the  word  with  which  it  begins  in 
Latin  (credo,  /  believe).  With  respect  to  its 
antiquity,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  most  of  its 
clauses  are  quoted  by  the  apostolic  father 
Ignatius ;  and  that  the  whole,  as  it  now  stands 
in  our  liturgy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  wo^  of 
St  Ambrose,  in  the  fourth  century. 

ApoatoUo  Fatbeve.  The  writers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  lived  in  the  apostolic 
age,  or  were  during  any  part  of  their  lives  con- 
temporary with  the  apostles.  They  are  five : 
Clement  of  Bome,  Barnabas,  Hennas,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp;  of  whom  the  last  suffered 
martyrdom,  ▲.d.  147.  Of  these  the  three  first 
are  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  £pistle8 
and  Acts ;  the  fourth,  according  to  a  prevalent 
tradition,  was  the  child  whom  Christ  took  in  his 
arms,  whence  he  was  called  Theophorus ;  and 
the  fifth,  who  suffered  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
seems  to  be  the  angel  or  bishop  of  Smyrna 
whom  St  John  addr^»es  in  the  Revelations. 

Apoetreplio  (Gr.  a  turning  awaif\  In 
Bhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  by  whicn  the 
orator  or  writer  suddenly  breaks  off  from  the 
previous  method  of  his  discourse,  and  addresses 
himself  in  the  second  person  to  some  person  or 
thing,  absent  or  present.  It  is  not  necessarily  an 
address  to  the  absent  or  dead,  although  often 
so  defined.  An  orator,  who  should  suddenly 
direct  his  speech  to  one  of  the  audience, 
would  be  employing  an  apostrophe.  It  is,  like 
other  figures  of  speech,  an  imitation  of  one  of 
the  most  natural  effects  of  strong  emotion.  In 
Ofatoiy,  the  Apostrophe  of  Demosthenes  to  the 
^;ods,  at  the  end  of  the  Oratio  de  Corandt  and, 
m  narrative  writing,  that  of  Tacitus  to  the 
shade  of  Agricola  m  hia  biography  of  that 
■tatesman,  may  be  cited  as  splendid  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  figure. 
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(Gr.  ^o^^*"!*  a  storchoutCi. 
Apothecaries  were  originally  the  venders  and 
preparers  of  drugs  and  compounds  used  in  In^ 
dicine.    Their  practice  in  England  is  reguhtM 
i  by  the  act  65  Geo.  ILL  c  194.   Seealso21&22 
.  Vict,  c  90;  22  Vict  c  21;  23  Vict  a7;  23 & 
'  24  Vict  e.  66 ;  and  26  &  26  Fict  c.  91.    Tb 
Apothecaries'    Company,  or   the   Societj  cf 
I  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London,  was  in- 
corporated by  James  L  in  1606.    Their  h< 
cluuler  bears  date  6th  of  December,  1617. 

[COMFAVIBS.] 

Apetteetoas*  A  flat  disk,  oonsistiDg  of  & 
nucleus  snirounded  by  a  border,  in  which  tlu- 
asci  of  lichens  aie  inclosed.  It  is  CDrnmoiLy 
called  a  shield. 

ApottMOie  (Or.  dMm-lBnfu,  I  deposit).  A 
term  applied  by  the  old  chemists  toB(»ne  of  the 
varieties  of  extractive  matter. 

Apotoflse  (Or.  ir^o^f).  In  Oeometrr.  a 
term  employed  b^  Euclid  and  some  of  the  an- 
cient mathematicians  to  denote  the  renuin  i^r 
or  difference  between  two  lines  or  quanfiti>< 
commensurable  only  in  power.  Thus,  if  f^'ra 
the  diagonal  of  a  square  a  pavt  equal  to  tiie 
side  of  the  square  be  cut  ofi^  the  remainder  it 
the  apotome,  and  is  represented  numerically 
by  the  expression  V2  ~  1.  In  the  tenth  bo-k 
of  his  EiemenU,  Eiidid  divides  spotomes  into 
sizdssses. 

ApoaaiB  (Gr.  ihr^ciio,  f^oan  M,  and  C^'j". 
to  boil).  An  old  Ffaazmaoentical  tem  for  a  de- 
coction. 

ApylaelHan  Chain.  The  name  of  tbf> 
principal  mountain  range  of  Essten  North 
America,  separating  the  great  plains  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent  from  the  eastern  plaic» 
bordering  the  Atlantic.  The  chain  iDcludt% 
in  all,  ftom  three  to  five  parallel  ridges  d 
mountains  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  sepa- 
rated by  longitudiinal  valleys.  Knows  as  the 
Alleghany  chain  in  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Fennsvlvania  [AixnoHANns],  they  oootinoe 
towards  the  north-east  into  Canada,  Ui^ 
crossed  by  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Apparent  (Lat  appareo).  A  term  used  in 
Astronomy  to  denote  things  as  they  appear  to 
the  eye,  in  distinction  to  what  they  really  are. 
Thus,  the  apparent  altitude  of  a  star  denote 
the  angle  wMch  its  line  of  vision  makes  with  j^^ 
horuEOn ;  but  the  real  altitude  is  found  by  making 
a  correction  for  the  effects  of  refraction,  vbich, 
in  all  positions  except  the  zenith,  causes  the  star 
to  appear  a  UtUe  higher  than  it  would  if  thera 
were  no  atmosphere.  The  apparent  dianet^'r 
of  a  planet  is  measured  by  the  angle  made  by 
two  straight  lines  drawn  ftom  the  eye  to  op- 
posite points  of  its  disk ;  the  real  diameter  is  a 
straight  line  joining  those  points ;  while  astro- 
nomers cell  the  angle  under  which  the  diameter 
would  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the 
true  diameter.  The  apparent  or  sensible  horizon 
denotes  the  plane  which  is  a  tangent  to  the 
earth's  surface  at  the  place  of  the  observer ;  the 
true  horizon  is  a  plane  parallel  to  the  fons^r, 
and  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Apparent  motion  ui  the  velocity  and  direetioa 
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in  whidi  a  bodj  appears  to  moTe  to  an  obserrer ' 
The  is  himwlf  in  motion.  For  ecsample :  the 
apparent  djonal  motion  of  the  stars  from  east 
to  vat  arises  from  the  rotatoiy  motion  of  the 
evth,  viiieh  eaniea  ns  along  with  it  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  Aiqparent  time  is  the  same 
w  troe  time^  or  the  hour  indicated  by  the  son's 
p«95ag^  OTpr  a  meridian ;  while  mean  time  is 
tint  vfaich  would  be  indicated  bj  the  snn  if 
iis  tpparent  angnlar  Tdocitj  were  uniform. 

Appareat  Balr.    In  Law.     [Hbxb.] 

ApparoBt  Solar  B«ar.  The  interval  be- 
twft-Q  two  soccessiTe  transits  of  the  snn's  centre 
ovf r  the  same  meridian.  It  begins  when  the 
ctntn  is  on  the  meridian. 

Apparitor  (LkL\  Among  the  Romans, 
atu^ndants  on  judges  and  magistrates,  ap- 
piiQtHi  to  reeeiTe  and  execute  their  orders. 
Id  English  law,  a  meosenger  cd  the  Spiritual 
Courts  of  Law,  so  caUied  frtmi  his  duty  of  sum- 
Boniiig  penoDs  to  appear. 

Appeal  (Lat  appello,  /  eaU^  In  Law, 
I  The  remorai  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior 
n^^  to  a  superior.  2.  An  accusation  of  a 
frminal  offimoe  by  one  sulject  against  an- 
-'^-    The  bringing  decisions  of  the  courts 
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<s  ^ootlaad  and  Ireland,  or  of  the  court  of 
c^Aoeerj  in  Kig^d,  before  the  house  of  brds, 
'»  p«ediazly  termed  an  appeal  in  the  fiist 
i^QSft.  Criminal  appeals  are  now  obsolete; 
tb'}»  «D  ehaiges  not  capital  have  Ions  been  so. 
^ppcahoftrnflon  and  of  felony  subsisted  for  a 
mochiooger  period:  the  latter  had  doubtless 
fieir  origin  in  the  early  jurisprudence  of  the 
Oothie  natioaa,  by  which  acts  of  violence  or 
isjoiy  wen  redeemable  by  a  wereaild  or  fine  to 
^<*  pvtj  iignred  or  hia  nearest  rdatiTe.  They 
v'le  pnk  an  end  to  by  stat  69  a.  IIL  c.  46. 
l^^Aoaa  or  Battlb.] 

Appearaaaa.  In  Law,  the  act  whereby  a 
d^^Ddut  in  an  action  recognises  the  process 
by  vhich  that  action  is  commenced  against  him: 
"ngiaally  by  appearing  in  person,  or  by  attorney, 
^  n)azt;  now,  by  filisu^  common  or  special  bail 
1^  &  writ  of  c^ias,  by  delivering  a  memorandum 
u  vrituig  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  in  answer 
to  «  vtit  of  sammonB^  Aie, 

Af^Uaat.  In  Law,  the  party  by  whom 
"^  ^Ppeal  is  made;  as  against  an  order  of 
i^^Kgistates  to  the  quarter  sessions,  or  against 
^  deoaion  of  a  court  of  equity  to  the  house 
^  lo^    The  opposite  party  is  termed  re* 

Appeadaga  (Lat  ajmendiz).    In  Botany, 

^  puti  vhidi  are  reciutariy  arranged  round 

tay  other  part  are  called  appenda^     Thus 

i«»T«R  ire  appendages  of  the  ails ;  so  are  all 

^puti  Ola  flower  thecHetically.    Thesuper- 

J^"»«»y  sepals  in  a  stzawbany  are  appen- 

*^««  of  the  ealjx ;  the  abortive  stamens  that 

^^^  from  the  ealjx  of  a  passionflower  are 

^u^S» of  the  calyx;  and  so  on. 

^Mittaalata.  Having  appendages.  The 

^!<^^>OQ0tinifis  applied  to  all  those  plants 

^^  tte  fiaiushed  with  leayes  or  appendages 
wtbeaxig. 

^'V«atfai(Lat).    In  Literature,  a  sopple- 
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ment  added  at  the  end  of  a  work,  either  to 
contain  portions  of  the  subject  whidi  had  been 
omitted,  or  separate  pieces  and  extracts  from 
other  works  bearing  on  it  The  latter  are 
termed  in  French  pi^es  justificatives, 

Appanaoa  (Lat  participle  of  appendo,  / 
hang  up).  When  an  ovule  is  not  exactly  pen- 
dulous, but  is  attached  to  the  placenta  by 
some  point  intermediate  between  the  apex  and 
the  middle. 

AppantSa  (Fr.).  The  name  given  in  works 
upon  Architecture  to  a  species  of  lean-to  roof 
supported  upon  columns,  or  brackets,  let  into 
the  wall  to  which  it  is  desired  to  afford  a  pro- 
tection. 

Ayplaa  Way.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
highways  leading  from  ancient  Rome.  It  was 
constructed  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius, 
▲.tx.c.  442;  and  commencing  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  now  the  gate  of  St  Sebastian,  it  ex- 
tended to  Capua,  the  then  limit  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  It  was  formed  of  stones, 
squared  and  pointed  and  laid  in  mortar,  and 
was  made  wioe  enough  to  allow  two  carriages 
to  pass  one  another  abreast  On  each  side  was 
a  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  remoring  the 
sui&ce-water  falling  upon  the  road. 

▲ppla  ( Anglo-SuL  apl,  Ger.  apfel).  The  cul- 
tiyated  fruit  of  Ptftus  MaluSf  the  crab  apple  of 
our  hedges.  All  the  numerous  varieties  that  are 
now  so  common  are  said  to  have  originated  slowly 
from  improvements  of  this  wild  sort  At  what 
period  its  amelioration  commenced  is  unknown ; 
but,  as  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  several  kinds, 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  supposed  that  its  improve- 
ment is  to  be  assigned  to  a  high  antiquity.  If 
it  ooxdd  be  true  that  pippins,  that  is,  seedUng 
improved  apples,  were  introduced  only  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  oentary,  we  should  have 
to  ffive  the  southern  nations  of  Europe  the 
credit  of  having  fbmished  us  with  the  stock 
from  which  the  valuable  varieties  we  now  pos- 
sess have  been  derived.  Dr.  Prior  has,  how- 
ever, lately  pointed  out  that  the  probable 
origin  of  the  apple  is  eastern,  and  that  the 
ga^en  apple  is  not,  as  usually  supposed,  an 
improved  crab,  but  the  crab  a  degenerate  apple. 
It  was  apparently  the  only  fhiit  with  which  our 
ancestors  were  acquainted  before  they  came  into 
Europe ;  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few  wild 
berries  and  the  hazel  nut,  it  is  the  only  one  for 
which  we  have  a  name  that  is  not  derived  from 
the  Latin  or  French.  '  The  meaning  of  the  word,' 
continues  Dr.  Prior,  '  is  unknown ;  but  as  ap  is  in 
Zend  and  Sanskrit  "water,"  and f  kola  "fruity" 
we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  it  origi- 
naUy  meant  water-fruit  or  juice-fhiit, with  which 
the  Latin  pamumf  from  po,  to  drink,  exactly 
tallies,'  There  is  no  doubt  that  apples  of  some 
kind  have  been  known  in  England  from  long 
before  the  Conquest,  and  although  they  may 
have  been  of  bad  quality,  and  fit  for  food  only 
when  roasted,  yet  they  could  hardly  have  failea 
to  produce  seedlings  of  valuable  qualities.  The 
term  apple  is  employed  in  compoeition  to  desig- 
nate any  laige  fleshy  fruity  as  love-apple,  thorn- 
apple,  pine-apple,  &c. 


APPOGIATURA 


(ItaL  from  appogion,  to  team 
upon).  In  Music,  a  sidaII  note  preceding  s 
larger  one  of  greater  duration,  of  which  it  bor- 
rows a  portion  at  its  Talae. 

A||  ■■  mm^.  In  Law,  the dlTiding of 
•  renti  &e.  into  parts,  aooording  to  the  monber 
and  proportion  of  the  parties  between  whom  the 
land  is  diyided. 

AppvalatfOMat*  The  TafaiAtion  of  goods 
•old  nnder  distress  fbr  rent  dne,  bj  sworn  ap- 
praisers, nnder  sereral  statotes.   [Dzstbxss.] 

A|pf—li>aaigBi  1mgle«  In  Logic,  is  that 
aet  or  eondition  of  the  mind  in  which  it 
receires  a  notion  of  any  object^  and  is  said  to 
be  either  incomplex  or  complex:  the  former 
being  the  apprehension  of  one  object,  or  of 
■ereral  without  any  relation  between  them,  as 
'a  man,'  'cattle;'  complex,  of  serenl,  with 
■och  a  relation,  as  '  a  man  on  horseback,'  *  a 
herd  of  cattle.' 

Apprentlee  (Fr.  appreadre,  to  Uam\  A 
person  bound  by  indenture,  for  a  certain  term, 
to  perform  sendees  for  a  master,  receiving,  in 
letnn,  instmction  in  a  trade  or  occupation, 
and,  in  most  instanoesi,  necessary  food  and 
dothing.  Apprenticeship  seems  to  have  origi- 
nM^  together  with  guilds  and  fraternities,  in 
the  midme  ages.  £ven  yean  is  a  common 
term  of  apprenticeship  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
in  Ensland;  but  other  periods,  as  three  and 
eight,  have  been  aistomary  in  different  trades, 
places,  and  times.  The  former  period  was 
flxed  in  Eng^d  by  the  statute  6  Elis.  c.  4, 
which  regulated  apprentioeship  throughout  the 
realm  in  general.  By  64  G.  m.  c.  96,  persons 
were  allowed  to  exennse  their  respective  tradefl 
without  having  served;  London,  and  a  few 
other  con>orate  towns,  being  excepted.  Ap- 
prenticeship is,  therefore,  now  only  recognised 
oy  the  law  as  the  mode  of  learning  a  trade. 
l%e  better  protection  of  apprentices  was  pro- 
vided for  in  1861  by  stot  14  &  16  Vict  c.  11. 

Approtttihf  Cfoiwe  of.  In  Gkometry,  the 
name  given  to  a  curve  which  possesses  this 
property — that  a  heavy  bodv  descending  along  it 
by  the  force  of  gravitv,  makes  equal  approaches 
to  the  horizon  in  equal  portions  of  time.  It  was 
proposed  by  Leibnitz,  and  its  properties  inves- 
tigated by  Bernoulli  and  others. 

ApiiroTcr.  In  Law,  »  pemn  who,  being 
indicted  of  treason  or  felony  and  not  disabled 
from  giving  legal  evidence,  upon  his  arraign- 
ment, before  any  plea  pleaded,  confesses  the 
indictment^  luid  takes  an  oath  to  reveal  all 
treasons  and  felonies  that  he  knows  of^  and 
therefore  prays  a  coroner  to  enter  his  appeal  or 
accusation  against  those  that  are  his  partners 
in  the  crime  contained  in  the  indictment* 

Approxtinate  (Lat  approximo,  /  draw 
near  to).  In  Zoology,  when  the  teeth  are  so 
arranged  in  the  jaws,  that  one  passes  on  the 
side  of  the  next,  and  there  is  no  intervening 
vacancy  or  diastema.  The  disposition  of  the 
teeth  in  the  human  species  and  u  the  Anopto- 
iherium  forms  an  example. 

ApprosliiiatloB  (Lat  proximus,  nearest^ 
tuxi  to\    A  drawing  near  to.  In  Mathematics,  i 
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qnantitiea  ara  said  tobe^fmodmatevliichan 
nearfy  but  not  absolutely  equaL 

Ib  a  general  sense,  the  tenn  appraximat« 
may  be  applied  to  evoj  leaalt  of  D&tnnl 
philosophy  or  e^>eiimental  sdenee.  For  ei- 
aiiq>le,  the  magnitnde  of  theearth,  the  disUnce 
of  the  snn,  the  misiws  of  the  planets,  in  fkt, 
aU  the  elements  of  astronomy,  are  only  ksovn 
approodmately,  and  that  in  eonsequsooe  of  th^ 
imperfections  of  oar  senses  and  the  eiron  of 
our  instnimeoti.  In  mathematiei,  too,  qoiD- 
tities  are  frequently  investigated  whidi,  from 
their  very  nalme^  are  not  soseeptible  of  accu- 
rate nunicneal  detenmnation.  We  hsTe  tbtn 
recouzse  to  methods  of  appioximatioD,  bj 
means  of  wMeh  the  values  of  sadb  qnantidt^ 
can  be  ascertained  to  any  required  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Thus,  the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square  being 
incommensurable,  we  can  only  determine  the 
length  of  the  fanner,  in  aliquot  paiia  of  the 
latter,  approximately.  The  perimeter  of  a 
polygon  inscribed  in  a  drde  is  always  less  th^ 
the  dreumference  of  the  latter,  but  approxi- 
mates the  more  thereto  the  greater  the  nnml^r 
of  sides.  In  general,  too^  we  may  say  that  all 
magnitudes  TOLch  increase  or  decresse  bj 
insensible  degrees  are  incapable  of  ezaet  a- 

E!ession  by  numbers,  frx>m  the  Act  that  tk 
tter  increase  disoontinaoasly,  in  other  words 
by  unitflL 

Again,  in  the  extraction  of  roota^  the  soIntioD 
of  algebraieal  equations  of  a  deeree  higher  than 
the  fourth,  and  in  general  in  aU  inverse  opera- 
tions  where^  the prooa» and  ramlt  being  girto, 
the  sulgect  operated  upon  is  required,  appn)ii- 
mation  is  our  only  resourca 

The  method  of  exhanstion,  by  which  the  an- 
cient mathematicians  attempted  to  find  the 
rectification  and  quadrature  of  the  circle,  vas 
the  first  instance  of  a  mtonatic  method  of 
approximatioii.  The  indivisibles  of  Cavallit  ri 
eflected  the  same  d^ect  in  a  more  rapid  acd 
seneral  manner,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
diiferential  calculus.  The  invention  of  the 
method  of  infinite  series  led  immediately  to 
general  methods  of  approximating  to  the  ralues 
of  all  radical  quantities,  and  subsequentlj  to 
the  roots  of  all  kinds  of  compound  equations 
whatever.  Vieta  was  the  first  who  thoved 
how  to  find  successive  values  of  the  roota  of 
equations,  each  approaehing  more  nearly  to  the 
tnie  value  than  the  preceding ;  but  his  meth<>i 
was  tedious  and  imperfect  Other  inethoiis 
more  easy  and  general,  have  been  gives  by 
various  mathematicians;  among  which,  the 
best  known  are  those  of  Newton,  Halley,  and 
Baphson,  and  those  which  have  been  propo^ 
at  a  later  period  by  Lagrange,  Legendre,  Bndan. 
and  others.  These  methods  are  in  general 
drawn  from  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  the 
theoiy  of  equations,  and  could  not  be  explnined 
in  this  place  with  the  details  necessaiy  to  render 
them  of  any  use.  For  the  best  information  on 
the  subject,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the 
excellent  work  of  Lagrange^  *  Traits  de  la 
B^lntion  des  EquatlonsxYum^ueB;'  ^^^ 


APRICOT 

■  Nonrdle  M^thode  poor  r^soodre  1m  Equatknis 
Kameriqnfls '  of  M.  Budan;  the  'Supplement 
k  rEisai  rar  la  Throne  des  Nombres,'  by 
Legendre;  and  the  artide  Equations,  in  the 
EotTdopBdiaBritaiinica^bjIu.  Ivoiy.  [Equa- 

TIOXS*] 

Ayrloot  (Lat  pzaeooz,  early,  or  Arab, 
twridbacfa,  btUter  Jruif).  The  fndt  of  Amimiaca 
fs^om,  a  native  of  Kaidmiir,  and  probably 
cf  the  mountains  of  Cabal,  and  distributed 
from  Persia  and  the  Oaaei  of  E^ypt  throughout 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  In  its  wild 
6Ute  the  apricot  is  a  small  round  pale  waxy 
yellow  frmt,  rosy  on  one  side^  and  agreeably 
fiubaeid:  in  that  state  it  is  dried  in  laipe 
quantities  under  the  name  of  mishmish.  In  its 
in'i6t  impioTed  state  it  becomes  three  times  as 
Urge  and  sweeter,  but  it  is  then  apt  to  become 
insipid.  For  the  eonfeotioner^s  purpose,  the 
Brussels  and  Breda  apricots,  which  are  near 
appzoaches  to  the  wild  fruity  are  better  adapted 
thao  the  kuger  and  sweeter  kinds.  For  the 
tu^tofy  of  the  word,  see  Wedgwood,  Dictionary 
ofEn^iak  Etymoicgtf,  s.  t. 

ApffIL  The  fourth  month  of  the  year.  The 
nu&e  is  peobably  deriyed  from  Lat  aperire,  to 
9fm,  either  from  the  opening  of  the  buds,  or  of 
tLe  bosom  of  the  earth,  in  producing  yege- 
utkn. 

A  pitoH  (Lat.).    In  Fhikaophy  and  Bhe- 
tone,  is  a  phnse  somewhat  loosely  aif  lied  to 
<ifngDate  a  daaa  of  reasonings.     It  is  gene- 
kUj  andentood  to  apply  to  any  argument  in 
which  a  consequent  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
an  antecedent  fiict,  whether  the  consequence 
be  io  the  order  of  time,  or  in  the  nsoes- 
iuy  relation  of  eanse  and  effect;— e.g.,  'The 
■lereaiy  sinks,  therefore  it  will  rain.'    This  is 
as  ugoment  drawn  from  an  antecedent  in  time, 
nut  from  a  eaose  to  an  effect    A  murder  has 
bees  eomiqitted ;  aparty  falls  under  suspicion, 
as  having  had  an  interest  in  the  death  of  the 
^^eeaaed,  or  a  quarrel  with  him :  this  suspicion 
»  fovnded  on  tne  argument  a  priori,  from  cause 
to  efkd ;  because  the  fact  of  nis  enmity  or  in- 
terest would  afford  a  cause  ibr  his  committing 
the  mnrdrar.    On  the  other  hand,  another  party 
&lls  onder  snspieion,  as  having  been  seen  to 
qmt  the  house  at  a  particular  time,  havingmarks 
of  blood  on  his  doihes ;  these  are  arguments  & 
posteriori,  in  which  we  reason  either  from  con- 
Hqneot  in  the  order  of  time  to  antecedent,  or 
ftwa  effect  to  anteeedent  cause.    The  famous  a 
fnori  argument  of  Clarke  and  others  in  favour 
of  the  eristence  of  a  God,  was  an  argument 
diavu  from  certain  primary  a^poms  in  meta- 
phjacs;  while  the  common  course  of  reasoning 
to  fRrre  the  same  truth  from  the  visible  proofr 
(f  deaign  in  the  woirics  of  natitre,  is  aii  instance 
<if  th«  latter  or  d  posteriori  form. 

Avrea  (Fr.  naperon).  A  piece  of  lead  let 
into  t  wall  to  form  the  gutter  oT  any  portion 
ofsbnildiiig;  itisalso^kcedundertheciUsof 
^utdovsor  doors,  or  prelections  on  a  roof  It 
tt  Hkevise  ^iphed  to  the  planks  that  are  laid 
&t  the  entrance  of  a  dock ;  or  to  the  enclosure 
«{ bn^n of  itone  inserted  at  the  down  side 
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of  a  waterikll  produced  by  a  lock,  or  by  a 
cross  wall,  from  the  overflow  of  a  pond  of  still 
water  impounded  on  the  upper  side  of  the  dam. 
The  security  of  an  hydraulic  work  of  this  de- 
scription depends  very  much  upon  the  resist- 
ance of  the  apron  wall,  and  great  care  is  re- 
quired in  its  execution  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  undermining  or  of  overtturow. 

Apse.    [Abbis.] 

Apaldal  flwrOipes.  A  surface  derired 
from  a  given  one  by  setting  off  upon  all  radii 
vectores  through  an  assumed  ongin  lengths 
equal  to  the  normals  (apsidal  radii)  from  that 
origin  to  the  section  of  the  given  snrfiice  deter- 
mined by  a  plane  through  the  origin  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius  vector.  Such  sufiices  con- 
sist, in  general,  of  a  number  of  distinct  sheets, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  nomuds  that 
can  be  drawn  to  any  section.  The  best  known 
surface  of  this  ckiss  is  the  Wave  Surface  of 
Fresnel,  which  is  derired  from  an  ellipsoid  by 
setting  off  upon  every  central  radios  vector 
lengths  equal  to  the  semi-axes  of  the  central 
section  perpendicular  to  that  radius.  Interest- 
ing papers  on  surfaces  of  this  olass  will  be  found 
in  Mwnoiree  de  Flnstitut,  vol.  vii. ;  TVaneactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  voL  zvi. ;  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Mathematics,  yoL  iii. ;  Crelle'sJottr- 
nal,  vols,  lit  and  liy. ;  Annali  di  Matematiea, 
voL  it  &e. 

ApflldMh  or  Apoas  (Gr.  &^f,  circle,  or 
curvature).  The  two  points  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  satellite^  at  which  it  is  moving  at 
right  angles  to  the  straight  line  joining  it  with 
tl^  primary.  These  two  points  of  the  orbit  aro 
the  two  extremities  of  the  major  axis,  or  the 

Cts  at  which  a  planet  is  at  its  greatest  and 
^  distance  from  the  sun.  The  point  at  the 
greatest  distance  is  called  the  higher  apsis; 
that  at  the  least  is  called  the  lower  apsis :  con- 
sequently, the  higher  apsis  oorresponds  with 
the  apheUon,  and  the  lower  apsis  with  the  peri- 
helion. The  line  joinins  these  two  points, 
which  is  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit,  is  called  the 
line  of  the  apsides.  It  has  a  slow  angular  motion 
in  the  plane  of  the  planet's  orbit ;  and  the  time 
which  the  planet  employs  in  completing  a  re- 
Tolution  with  regard  to  its  apsides  is  called  the 
anomalistic  period.  [  Anomaly  ;  Afhbuon.] 

Aptenodytaa  (Gr.  d,  priv.,  imii^t,  winged, 
96nis,  a  diver),  A  genus  of  diving  web-footed 
Natatorial  birds,  peculiar  to  the  antarctic  shores, 
having  wings  too  short  for  flight,  coyered  with 
short  stiff  nathers,  resembling  scales,  and  used 
as  fins  or  paddles  for  swimming  under  water. 
The  legs  are  shorty  thick,  set  fur  back,  with  four 
toes,  tJl  turned  forwards,  three  of  them  long 
and  webbed,  the  fourth  very  short.  The  bill  is 
longer  than  the  head,  straight,  and  slightly 
curved  at  the  tip ;  nostxils  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  bill,  concealed  in  front  by  feathers.  The 
Fatagonian  penguin  is  the  representativa  of  the 
genus. 

Apteranav  Aptara  (Gr.  ^vrtpof,  toing' 
less),  A  term  including  a  proportion  of  the 
cUiss  of  insects,  the  yalue  of  Ti^ich  varies  in 
different  Bystems  of  Entomology.    In  the  Liu'r 


APTEROUS 

nsean  system  it  is  the  seyenth  order  of  in- 
sects, distinguished  by  their  having  no  wings. 
Kirby  makes  his  Aptera  the  twelfth  order  of 
the  class  of  insects,  but  acknowledges  that  it  is 
not  a  natural  one,  and  limits  the  definition  of 
it  to  those  insects  which  are  apterous,  or  never 
acquire  organs  of  flight.  In  Latreille's  last 
system,  aptera  is  no  longer  applied  to  designate 
an  order  of  insects. 

Aptorovis.  In  Botany,  denotes  any  part  of 
a  plant  which  is  destitute  of  membranous 
expansions.  The  term  is  usually  employed  in 
distinction  to  alate,  or  winged. 

JLpterjz  (Ghr.  d,  priv.,  «t^^,  a  wing),  A 
eenus  of  birds  represented  by  three  or  perhaps 
&ur  species,  natives  of  New  Zealand,  in  which 
the  wings  are  reduced  to  a  single  defensive 
spur. 

Aptjoliiuu  A  name  applied  to  the  oper- 
culum of  Ammonites,  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
bivalve  shell,  as  it  was  composed,  like  the 
'  hood '  of  the  Nautilus,  of  two  elements,  not, 
however,  fibrous  and  confiuent,  but  calcified  and 
united  by  a  straight  suture.  The  discovery  of 
the  operculum  in  situ  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward, 
F.G.8.,  has  removed  all  doubts  as  to  its  affinity. 
It  is  also  termed  TRiooNSLLrrBS. 

Apuk  A.  name  applied  by  Soopoli  to  a 
curious  genus  of  Entomostracan  Crustacea, 
characterised  by  a  flattened,  semitransparent, 
membranous  envelope,  which  protects  the  body 
like  a  shell,  having  a  deep  cleft  posteriorly; 
and  bearing  in  front  two  lai^e  eyes,  placed  close 
together,  with  a  third  smaller  one  b9hiud.  The 
flrst  pair  of  legs  are  long,  fllamentary,  and 
branched,  representing  antennie;  the  remain- 
ing sixty  pairs  are  shorti,  compressed,  and 
modified  so  as  to  form  a  respiratory  organ ; 
according  to  the  structure  which  characterises 
the  Branchiopodous,  or  gill-footed  order,  to 
which  the  Apus  belongs.  The  species  of  Apus 
appear  in  immense  numbers  in  our  freshwater 
pools ;  they  prev  chiefiy  on  tadpoles ;  and  some 
attain  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Apyresia  (Gr.  &rvpf|(a,  absence  of  fever). 
The  intermission  of  feverish  disorders. 

Apjroos  (Qt,  iirvput,  from  d,  priv.,  and 
irvp^fire).  A  term  formerly  applied  to  substances 
which  resisted  a  strong  heat  without  change. 

Aqua  (a  Latin  word,  found  under  modified 
forms  in  almost  all  languages  of  the  Aryan 
family  of  nations).  Water.  It  is  often  almost 
Anglicised,  as  in  the  words  aquAvitse,  aquafortis, 
aquamarine. 

Aqua  artflente  (Sp.).  An  alcoholic  drink 
made  in  Mexico  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
Agave. 

Aqua  fbrtis  (Lat.).    Nitric  add. 

Aquare(ia(Lat.).  A  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  so  called  from  its  power 
of  dissolving  gold,  the  king  of  the  metals. 

Aqua  Toflkaa.    [Aqubtta.] 

Aqu80duotns  (Lat).  In  Anatomy,  the  term 
is  applied  to  certain  eanaJa  leading  from  the 
labyrinth  or  internal  ear  to  the  outside  of  its 
bony  capsule  or  os  petrosnm:  one  of  these, 
whidh  extends  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  vea- 
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tibule  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  petrosal, 
is  called  'aquseductus  vestibuU;'  a  second 
canal,  leading  from  the  cochlea  to  the  jugaUr 
fossa  of  the  petrosal,  is  called  *aqu»ductus 
cochles.'  The  function  of  the  'aqueducts' 
is  unknown. 

Aquamaiiaa    (Lat  aqua  marina).    The 

name  under  which  are  comprised  varieties  of 

I  Beryl  of  clear  transparent  tints  of  sky-blue  or 

,  sea-green.    The  Aquamarine  is  used  in  jewelnr, 

and  was  known  to  the  ancienta  as  the  BenL 

[Bbetl.] 

aqwartang.  In  Ecclesiastical  Histoir,  a 
title  given  to  sectaries  in  the  early  church  who 
insisted  on  the  use  of  water  instead  of  wine  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

Aquarium.  More  properly  J^tui-finim;;^. 
A  receptacle  in  which  live  animals  are  prt^ 
served,  in  fresh  or  in  salt  water,  the  Utt-^r 
being  either  transmitted  feom  the  sea,  or  arti- 
ficiaUy  prepared.  The  art  of  aquarian  preser- 
vation has  been  improved  lately  throughAat 
Europe,  and  the  Zoological  Society  of  LodcIod 
now  have  a  series  of  aqua-vivaria  m  their  gar- 
dens in  the  Regent's  Park. 

AquaHus  (Lat).  The  Waterhearer.  The 
eleventh  sign  of  the  sodisc,  through  which  the 
sun  moves  in  part  of  the  months  of  JanuaTT 
and  February.  Also,  one  of  the  twelve  zodiiical 
constellations. 

Aquatto  plaatt.  Plants  which  grow  in 
water,  which  may  be  either  running  or  stagnant. 
In  the  former  case  they  are  called  river  plants: 
in  the  latter,  pond  planta.  Such  as  grow  in  the 
sea  are  called  marine  plants. 

Aquattnta  aagrawlBff  (Lat  aqua,  wirr, 
and  tincta,  dyed).  A  mode  of  etching,  by  which 
an  eflfect  is  produced  similar  to  that  of  an 
Indian-ink  drawing. 

AquattoSv  AquaHlla  (Lat.  atraatieos).  A 
name  applied  by  Nitzsch  to  an  order  ci  bird.* ; 
by  Cuvier  to  a  famQy  of  Mollusks ;  by  LatreiUe 
to  a  division  of  Crustacea ;  by  Lamarck  to  a 
family  of  bugs  (  Cimicidai) ;  each  of  which  groups 
indudes  animals  which  live  in,  swim  on,  or  fre- 
quent the  margins  of  waters. 

Aqua  wttw  (Lat  InYt.EaudevU).  Tlie 
name  absurdly  given  to  brandy  and  other  in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Aquaduet  (Lat  aquieduetus).  A  term  used 
to  express  any  artificial  channel  for  condncting 
water ;  but,  generally  speakine,  it  is  applied  to 
such  buildings  as  serve  to  lead  the  water  across 
a  vslley,  by  means  of  a  bridge  aqueduct 

The  a(|ueduct  of  Appius  Glaiulius  was  the 
most  ancient  of  those  constructed  fbr  the  sup- 
ply of  Rome,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
opened  for  public  use  about  the  year  442  A.r.c. 
It  conveyed  water  to  the  city  fiom  a  distance 
of  between  seven  and  eight  miles,  by  s  ^^V 
subterranean  channel  of  more  than  eleven 
mUes  in  length.  The  aquednct  of  Quintoa 
Martins  was  a  more  extraordinary  stroctnre. 
It  commenced  at  a  spring  thirty-three  miles 
distant  from  Home,  made  a  circuit  of  three 
miles,  and  then,  forming  a  vault  of  sixteen 
feet  diameter,  it  ran  thir^-eight  miles  sloog  ft 
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•t>ne6  of  arches,  at  an  elevation   of  about 
Hv^ntj  Englifih   feet  above  the  suiroonding 
cuoiitiy.    The  upper  part  of  this  aqueduct  was 
<x;tupcued  of  three  channels,  placed  one  above 
xlie  other,  and  serving  to  conduct   the  water 
tnim  three  distinct  sources.    In  the  uppermost 
fi>  vni  the  (xqtM  JuUa ;  in  the  second,  the  a/gua 
T^pala ;  and  in  the  third,  or  the  lowest,  the 
6f^  Martia ;   all  of  which,  of  course,  distri- 
batod  their  waters  at  different  levels.      The 
cq^  firgo,  ooostmcted  by  Agrippa,  who  seems 
alNO  to  have  erected  aimihir  works  in  the  pro- 
Tinci>  of  Gaul,  passed  through  a  tunnel  800 
pac«s  in  length.     The  aqua  Claudia^  begun  by 
Claudina,  aiui  finished  by  Nero,  conveyed  the 
inter  from  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles  to 
the  (rapitaL     It  formed,  for  thirty  miles  of  its 
length,  a  subterraneous  stream,  and  was  si^>- 
poit«d  on  arches  for  a  distance  of  about  seven 
m:If^ ;  and  so  perfectly  were  the  works  executed 
th&t  it  continues  to  supply  the  town  at  the 
f)KMDt  day.      The  waters  of  the  river  Anio 
vfTO  also  conducted  to  Some  by  two  different 
fh&nneLi;    the   first  was  carried   through  an 
extent  of  forty-three  miles,   and  the    latter 
through  upwards  of  sixty-tlu^e  miles^  of  which 
bix  nulea  and  a  half  formed  one  long  series  of 
ftrchf^  many  of  them  upwards  of  100  feet  in 
bieicht.   Nine  great  aqueducts  existed  in  Home 
it  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nerva ; 
fir?  ethers  were  commenced  by  uiat  emperor, 
an<ier  the  superintendence  of  Julius  Frontinns, 
the  conservator  aquarum ;  and  it  appears  that 
at  a  Uter  period  the  numbor  amounted  to  twenty. 
Th«  supply  of  water  furnished  by  these  dif- 
fereat  works  waa  enormous.    According  to  the 
eDQmention  given  by  Frontinus,  the  nine  earlier 
«q;jedQcts  d^vered  every  day  14,018  quinaria, 
vbich  eoRvaponds  to  27,743,100  cubic  feet 
VTe  may  therefore  assume  that  the  total  supply 
▼u  equal  to  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water ; 
and  if  the  population  of  ancient  Bome  be  taken 
at  one  million,  which  perhaps  it  never  exceeded, 
this  would  fhmiah  a  snppfy^  of  fifty  cubic  feet 
of  v&ter  for  the  daily  consumption  of  each 
indindnaL     It  is,   however,  to  be  observed 
that  the  requirements  of  the  baths  and  the 
naomachiae  rendered  the  conditions  of  supply 
Terr  different  from  those  which. prevail  at  the 
fm<>iit  day  in  En^plish  towns,  where  the  quan- 
tity of  water  distnbuted  ia  the  nearest  to  that 
Tbich  prevailed  in  Bome. 

The  remains  of  some  Boman  aqueducts  in 

other  parts  of  Europe  give  evidence  of  the 

fiiatenoe  of  works  on  quite  as  magnificent  a 

»^e  as  those  of  ancient  Borne  itself.    Of  these 

the  aqueduct  of  Mets  was  one  of  the  most  re- 

i>^^ukable^  and  a  great  number  of  its  arches 

still  mnain.    It  extended  acroas  the  Moselle, 

A  tJTer  of  considerable  breadth  at  this  place, 

vhidi  it  traversed  upon  a  series  of  arches,  and 

ctw^ed  the  water  of  the  river  Gbrse  to  the 

<3ty  of  Hets.    The  water  was  received  in  a 

'^^fl^fToir,  from  whence  it  was  conducted  by 

nbtemneoos  channels,  formed  of  hewn  stone, 

od  10  spsdous  that  a  man  could  walk  upright 

^  tbent    The  arebca  appear  to  have  been  £ty 
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in  number,  and  fifty  feet  in  height  in  the 
loftiest  part ;  some  of  the  middle  ones  have 
been  swept  away  by  the  fiow  of  ice  down  the 
river,  but  the  land  arches  still  remain.  The 
aqueduct  of  Lyons  is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
of  these  monuments,  as  it  seems  to  furnish 
some  proof  that  the  ancients  only  erected  the 
huge  bridges  for  conducting  their  water  from 
one  side  of  a  valley  to  the  other,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficient  state  of  the  arts  of 
metalluigy  in  their  days.  The  aqueduct  of 
Lyons,  in  fieu;t^  contained  a  reversed  syphon  in 
its  length,  which  caused  the  water  to  descend, 
and  mount  again,  164  feet^  in  a  distance  of 
2,640  feet;  the  pipes  in  this  case  were  lead, 
and  they  served  to  conduct  the  water  from  the 
upper  reservoir  to  a  lower  one,  from  whence 
the  fiow  was  resumed.  This  work  effectually 
disposes  of  the  assertion  that  the  ancients  did 
not  know  the  existence  of  the  hydraulic  law, 
before  referred  to,  of  the  tendency  of  water  to 
assume  ita  level  in  the  two  branches  of  a  re- 
versed syphon.  The  aqueduct  of  the  Pont  du 
Gard  at  Nismes,  and  that  of  S^ovia  in  Spain, 
ma^  also  be  cited  as  specimens ;  of  this  de- 
scription of  construction  in  antiquity  they  are 
both  of  them  still  standing  in  all  their  beauty 
and  grandeur,  and  are  good  specimens  of  the 
care  the  masters  of  the  ancient  world  bestowed 
on  these  works.  The  first  serves  to  conduct  the 
stream  of  the  Garden  to  the  town  of  Nismes, 
and  it  consists  of  three  ranges  of  arches,  the 
two  lower  ones  being  of  considerable  span; 
the  other  has  two  rows  of  arches,  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  height  of  the  edifice  is 
about  lOOfeet^  paasing  over  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  the  city.  In  Constantinople  thero 
are  the  remains  of  some  aqueducts  of  a  debased 
style  of  construction  ;  and  in  Africa  there  are 
the  relics  of  a  perfect  system  of  this  style  of 
construction. 

Aqueducts  have  been  constructed  in  modem 
times  which  rival  those  of  Bome  in  grandeur ; 
especially  in  France,  where  the  mania  for  works 
of  imperial  magnificence  still  survives.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  projected 
aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  begun  hj  Louis  XIV., 
under  the  direction  of  Marriial  Yauban,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  to  Versailles  the  waters  of 
the  £nre ;  it  was  to  have  been  about  4,400  feet 
long,  and  about  200  feet  high,  and  after  havins 
cost  the  lives  of  many  hundred  soldiers,  and 
ooundees  treasure,  it  waa  abandoned  when  the 
first  row  of  arches  was  turned.  The  aqueduct 
of  Arcueil,  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  was  erected 
previously  to  this  one,  by  Jacques  de  Brosees  ; 
and  after  it  we  may  mention  the  execution  of 
the  Hontoellier  aqueduct,  and  more  recently 
still  the  Pont  de  Boquefiivour,  as  specimens  of 
French  skill  in  this  style  of  construction.  In 
ItaljT,  the  aqueduct  of  Spoleto  is  a  strange 
specimen  of  the  application  of  the  point^ 
ar^  to  this  usage;  the  aqueduct  of  Csserta 
is  a  bold  structure  for  the  same  purpose ;  and 
the  aqueduct  of  Gtonoa  is  an  illustration  of  the 
attempts  of  engineers  to  throw  off  the  tyranny 
of  their  Boman  predeoesBon  in  this  matter,  for 
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it  compriseB  in  its  lensth  a  syphon  bridge  in  tliA  1 
same  style  as  that  of  Lyons.  The  aqueduct  of 
the  Prince  Biscari  in  Sicily,  and  that  of  Lisbon, 
are  good  specimens  of  modem  works  for  carry- 
ing aqueducts  on  a  level  at  a  considerable  height; 
the  latter  has  eyen  been  said  to  h«ye  been  a 
Boman  construction,  but  there  are  authentie 
documents  in  existence  to  proye  that  it  does 
not  date  beyond  the  year  1760.  The  last 
aqueduct  erected  for  the  carriage  of  a  stream 
of  water  across  a  yalley  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  Bomans  was  the  Harlem  nyer  aque- 
duct, on  the  New  York  waterworks,  which  is, 
after  all,  nothine  more  than  a  bridge  of  100  feet 
in  height  oyer  we  Hudson. 

Upon  the  lines  of  the  canals  there  haye  been 
erected   some    important   aqueducts    fbr   the 

1>urpose  of  supporting  the  water-way  at  the 
eyel  once  flx^  and  also  for  the  conyeyanoe 
of  streams  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  Of 
these  works  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
the  Irwell,  the  Scottish  Midland  Canal,  the 
Lune,  the  Pont  y  Cisilte,  and  the  Ellesmere 
aqueducts,  the  Guettin  and  the  St  Florentin, 
the  Ganges  and  the  Godavery  irrigation  canals^ 
all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  a  boldness  of 
design  and  a  hardiness  of  construction  which 
place  them  in  a  distinguished  position  in  their 
dass.  The  introduction  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
which  has  only  taken  place  within  the  last 
century,  has,  it  may  be  added,  superseded  the 
necessity  for  this  expensive  style  of  structures 
for  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  ancients 
used  them. 

JLqneeiu  Inmunir*  A  thin  watery  fluid 
holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  extractive  matter,  situated  in  a 
space  behind  the  cornea  of  the  eyeball,  which 
is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
ber by  a  musculo-membranous  partition  called 
'  iris,'  perforated  by  the  aperture  called  '  pupiL' 
The  chief  use  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  to  main- 
tain the  convexity  of  the  cornea  and  support 
and  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  iris. 

Aqueous  rooks.  Rocks  evidently  derived 
from  the  action  of  water.  All  varieties  of  bedded 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays,  all  rocks  oon- 
sisting  of  water-worn  pebbles  mixed  with  sand 
and  other  foreign  substances  derived  teom.  the 
natural  wearing  away  of  a  coast  by  water,  are 
assumed  to  be  aqueous  rocks,  without  other 
evidence.  Those  which  contain  fragments  of 
marine  or  freshwater  animals,  or  fragments  of 
vegetable  matter  accumulated  with  them  in 
regular  layers,  have  dearly  been  formed  under 
water;  and,  generally,  wherever  material  has 
azranged  itaeU  in  beds  or  layers  with  any 
degree  of  regularity,  this  is  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  their  condition. 

The  term  *  Aqueous  rocks '  thus  includes  the 
whole  series  of  fossiUferous  rocks  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  besides  many  rocks  buried  with 
and  induded  amongst  them  that  are  not  fossiU- 
ferous. Among  the  rest  volcanic  ash  is  not 
uncommon  in  certain  localities;  and  when 
transported  by  water,although  of  voleanie  origin, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  aqueous  rock. 
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Almost  all  aqueous  rocks  an  abo  so  &r 
changed  from  their  original  condition  as  to 
deserve  being  regarded  as  metamorphosed^  Tbev, 
therefore,  very  often  pass  into  mitamoephic 
BOCKS,  by  a  series  of  gradations  which  rendr -ra 
it  impossible  to  define  where  one  begins  and 
the  ouier  ends.  Thus,  limestones  pass  from  the 
state  of  mere  mechanical  accumulations  con- 
taining shells  and  bones,  into  dose  compact 
limestones,  where  the  appearance  of  sheik  is 
exceptional ;  and  thence  toey  pass  into  crystdl- 
line  marble.  So  sandstones  pass  into  quartate, 
and  clays  into  slate.  Probably,  also,  numj  of 
the  true  porphyries  are  only  mrther  steps  in 
the  same  oirection.  The  term  aqueovs  toch  is 
therefore  only  definite  when  the  origin  of  the 
rock  is  dear. 

A(|ueous  rocks  are  grouped  into  various 
subdivisions  in  different  countries,  thedirisions 
having  more  or  less  value  according  to  the 
evidence  of  fossils.    rDBscBXPirm  Gsologt.] 

Among  metamorphosed  rocks  those  that  are 
aqueous  are  contradistinguished  from  the  f^^- 
ous.  The  steps  by  whidi  they  pass  into  each 
other  are  furtner  described  in  the  article  on 
Mbtaicobfhisic.  Many  of  the  maiblee  and 
slates  that  are  altogether  crystalline  still  con- 
tain, if  they  do  not  consist  o^  shells,  ooralis 
and  other  remains  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
water  beneath  which  the  rock  was  originallj  ac- 
cumulated. 

Aquettu  (Ital.  little  water),  A  celebrated 
poison  used  by  the  Romans  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  VIL  It  was  probably  a  pre- 
paration of  arsenic,  and  was  also  known  iiDd«T 
the  name  of  aqua  Tojfana,  from  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Toflbna,  or  Tofimia,  who  prepared 
it  at  Naples. 

Aquifollaoofls  (Lat.  aquifolius,  vithpmnt- 
ed  leaves).  A  natural  order  of  Exogens,  con- 
necting the  monopetalous  with  the  polypetalons 
subdasses.  The  whole  of  the  spedes  are  either 
shrubs  or  trees,  and  scattered  over  most  part  a  of 
the  world.  Hex,  Prinos,  and  Cassine  are  the 
commonest  genera. 

Aqulla  (Lat  an  eagle).  The  genus  of 
Acdpitrine  or  Kaptorial  birds,  induding  the 
eagles  proper,  or  those  species  of  the  Linssan 
Falco  which  have  no  trenchant  tooth  and  coi^ 
responding  notch  in  the  beak. 

Aquila.  In  Astronomy  a  constellation  above, 

and  adjacent  to,  Gapricomus  and  AquaritiB. 

AquUu  ulbu  (Lat  the  white  eagle).  Ad  al- 
chemical name  of  eahmel.  The  old  chemists 
designated  sal  ammoniac  and  other  sublimate 
by  the  term  aquila. 

AquUaxlaoosB.  A  very  small  order  of 
Indian  plants,  secreting  a  fra^«nt  resin.  They 
are  included  amongst  rhamnal  Exogens,  and  ore 
also  allied  to  Tfymelaeem.  The  spedes  are 
but  little  known.  The  Aqmlaria  Agallochum 
is  the  tree  that  produces  the  e&^le  or  sggal 
wood,  and  which,  in  all  probabihty,  was  the 
aloes  wood  of  Scripture. 

AquUoflu.  A  genus  of  RanuncuIaceonB 
plants  remarkable  for  the  curious  stractnre 
of  their  flowers,  which  haye  five  petals  pro- 
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dnoBd  btdnraida»  into  loog  hoDow  tabes  either 
straight  or  cuzred  iirwai£  towards  the  axis. 
The  petals  look  something  like  a  comuoopia 
tnined  upside  down.  Tnej  axe  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  temately  diTided  leaves,  and 
are  known  commonly  under  the  name  of 
Colombine. 

JLnh&mtam  (Fr.).  This  is  a  tenn  applied  to 
SFpedesof  ornament^  capricionsi  fimtaatic,  and 
fmagiiaij,  consisting  of  scrolls  of  frnits,  flowers, 
asd  other  objects;  it  was  poractised  b^  the  an- 
cients at  a  rezy  eazlj  period  Foliage  and 
griffins  were  bj  no  means  unfreqnent  in  the 
friezes  of  temples,  and  are  seen  on  many  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Taaes,  and  on  the  walls  at  the  baths 
of  Titos,  at  Pompeii ;  and  in  many  other  places 
elfgant  examples  of  thii  species  of  decoration 
are  to  be  foond.  It  is,  however,  to  Baphael  and 
Giolio  Romano  th&t  we  owe  the  most  splendid 
gpeetmens  of  this  style  in  painting. 

The  term  Arabesque  is  a  corruption,  firom 
the  supposed  Arabian  origin  of  the  style.    But 
pore  hazaoenic  ornament  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Italian  arabesque  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  origmally  derived  ficom 
the  antique.    The  purest  examples  are  to  be 
fjflod  in  the  Venetian  monuments  of  the  Lom- 
hpdi  sad   other  cinquecento  sculptors,  con- 
nstiiig  of  floriated  scrolls  and  figures  perfectly 
oecoied.    The  Vatican  arabesques  of  Baphael 
are  oceasbnally  more  grotesque,  and  less  sntho- 
tic  in  thcar  details.    In  later  work,  in  the  so- 
oM  Benaissanee  arabesque,  the  cartouche  or 
sliieki  is  the  prominent  ornament^  which  in 
Fnnce,  and  more  especiaUy  in  the  time  of  Louis 
^^n  degenerated  mto  a  mere  play  of  light  and 
diade,  in  vaiiafcions  of  the  Bcroll  and  shell  which 
frestQsUybecametheBocoooofLouisXV.  See 
Wonnim's  Jnalytis  of  Ornament  or  Ckarac' 
tfrigiiet  of  Styles,  2nd  ed  1861. 

AraUa.  That  variety  of  gum-exudation 
frc^  the  baik  of  trees  which  is  soluble  in 
vater.  Gum-arabic  is  the  common  type  of 
saehgoBis. 

AnAo-^tadeseo  (ItaL  arabo,  Arabic,  and 
^esoo,  German).  In  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
a  flt  jle  of  art  composed  of  Moorish  and  Gothic 
niied,  goch  as  is  often  found  in  Venice  and  the 
Borth  of  Italy.  The  term  is  nearly  obsolete, 
and  is  almost  synonymous  with  Byzantine. 

AraeasB  or  ikroldMB  (Arum,  Elgypt.  aron, 

M<  of  the  genera).    Acrid  Endogens,  with  the 

^enuzuiged  upon  a  spadix,  enclosed  within 

t  qatha    In  hot  countries  they  sometimes  be- 

co&e  aiboresooit;  in  many  cold  coimtries  they 

>n  Tmknown.    Host  commonly  they  arise  from 

A  fleshy  underground  tuber,  from  which  an 

eatable  ftscula  is  procured  by  washing  away 

tb«  acrid  matter.      Their  flowers  are  almost 

^ntitnte  of  floral  envelopes:    the  sexes  are 

>^j  placed  in  diflEorent  flowers,  and  their 

a&hryo  has  a  slit  on  one  side.     Caladium 

'^I'^Sfls,  now  generally  referred  to  Dieffen^ 

j^^  the  dumb  cane  of  the  West  Indies, 

«aiTei  its  name  from  its  juice  paralysing  the 

i^nades  of  the  montih,  if  chewed ;  nei^rth^ess, 

^  leaves  of  eeitain  CaktdxwM  are  eaten  by 
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the  negroes  like  spinach,  but  they  require  to 
be  boiled  in  several  waters,  and  are  too  acrid 
for  an  European  palate. 

Araolildio  aeid.  A  solid  eiystaUine  matter 
contained  in  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Arachis  hypogaa,  a  Brazilian  plant. 

Ara^lilii*  Aiat  composed  of  arachidic  acid 
and  glycerin. 

JLraelila  (Gr.  &,  priv.,  and  fdxif,  a  chine  or 
back'bone).  A  genus  of  Leguminosa,  having 
the  common  property  of  thrusting  its  fruits  into 
the  ground  before  maturation :  hence  they  are 
called  earth-nuts,  or  ground-nuts.  A.  hwogaa, 
a  native  originally  of  the  West  Indies,  is  now 
cultivated  in  all  warm  climates,  the  seeds,  of 
the  siee  of  peas,  being  eaten,  and  also  yielding 
a  large  quantity  of  (^  which  forms  a  substi- 
tute for  that  of  olives. 

AraehnHlana,  AmclinMa  (Gr.  dpdxvn,  a 
wider),  A  class  of  Apterous,  spider-like  Con- 
dylopods,  having  the  head  confluent  with  the 
chest,  and  the  body  consequently  consisting 
of  but  two  segments,  with  eight  legs,  smooth 
eves,  and  the  sexual  oriflces  situated  on  the 
tnorax,  or  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Jkradanold  (Gr.  ipdxtmi,  a  spider,  and  clBos, 
form).  Cobweb-like.  An  Anatomical  term, 
applied  to  the  tunic  of  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye,  and  to  the  thin  membrane  placed  be- 
tween the  dura  and  pia  mater  of  the  Drain. 

Aneoatyle  (CFr.  hpm6aTvXos),  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  style  of  intercolumniation  in  which 
the  distance  between  columns  is  made  equal  to 
four,  and  sometimes  to  flve,  diameters:  the 
former  is,  however,  the  distance  to  which  the 
term  is  strictly  applied.  It  is  principally 
adopted  for  the  Tuscan  order;  rarely  to  any 
other. 

ArsBiMi  jslarie.  In  Architecture,  that  style 
of  building  in  which  columns  are  arranged  in 
pairs,  with  an  interval,  generally  of  half  a  dia- 
meter, between  the  coupled  columns,  and  of 
three  diameters  and  a  half  between  the  pairs. 
This  arrangement  produces  a  bad  effect  when 
the  length  of  the  fa9ade  is  not  great. 

Araffoalte*  A  peculiar  kind  of  carbonate 
of  lime  originally  found  in  the  province  of 
Aragon  in  Spain.  It  is  harder  than  the  com- 
mon variety,  nas  a  higher  specific  gravity,  and 
crystallizes  in  hexagonal  pnsms  instead  of  in 
rhombohedral  forms.  A  little  carbonate  of 
strontia  is  frequently  a  constituent  of  Aragonite ; 
some  specimens  contain  as  much  as  4  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  strontia^  and  more  rarely  from  2 
to  4  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lead :  water  is, 
also,  generally  present.  It  is  found  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, at  Torbay  in  Devonshire,  in  Cum- 
berland, and  in  many  other  localities,  and  is 
sometimes  (as  at  Carlsbad)  deposited  by  hot 
springs,  and  forms  the  incrustations  in  the 
boilers  of  steam-engines.  *  Carbonate  of  lime 
crystallized  from  cool  solutions  takes  the  form 
of  calcite,  but  if  their  temperature  exceed  150^ 
it  will  become  aragonite.  On  the  other  hand, 
crystals  of  araaonite  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp, 
decrepitate  and  fall  into  powder,  which  consists 
of  gnuns  haring  the  form  of  calcite.'    (Jukes, 
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Manual  of  Geology,  2nd  ed.  p.  26.)  This 
povrderf  however,  is  stated  by  Gkiistaye  Rose  to 
be  strictly  amorphous.  [For  varieties  of  Arago- 
nite,  see  Flos  Fbi^i,  Satin  Spab,  and  Mosso- 

TITB.] 

Aimkf  Aimok  or  Anrae.  An  alcoholic 
drink  made  in  Tartazy  from  fermented  mare's 
milk. 

Armkl.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made  in 
£g3rpt  from  dates. 

ArmliaeeoB  (Aralia,  one  of  the  genera).  An 
order  of  Exogens,  differing  in  little  firom  the 
Apiaceons  or  Umbelliferous  plants,  except  in 
having  more  than  two  parts  in  their  frait 
They  are  commoner  in  hot  than  in  cold  latitudes, 
and  form  a  transition  ficom  Apiacea  to  Vttaoea, 
The  only  wild  examples  of  them  in  Europe  are 
the  diminutive  Adoxa  Moschaidlina,  and  the 
Ivy,  Hedera  Helix,  The  celebrated  Bice-paper 
plant  of  the  Chinese  is  the  Aralia  papyri' 
fera. 

AnUo*OASiilaii  region.  A  great  depres- 
sion in  that  part  of  the  old  world  which  lies 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  separated  bv 
the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  from  the  BlacK 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  large  tract 
is  still  covered  partly  with  water,  as  it  contains 
the  great  basin  of  the  Caspian  Sba,  which, 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral,  collects  part  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  great  plains  of  Asia.  The  whole 
district  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Old  World. 
The  low  flat  lan£  now  occupying  the  intervals 
between  the  two  great  inland  seas  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Aral,  form  part  of  the  steppes  of 
western  Asia  [Sthffis],  and  are  below  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  de- 
pression of  the  Caspian  below  the  Black  Sea 
IS  about  83  feet.  The  Caspian  is  separated 
from  the  Sea  of  And  by  the  plateau  of  t^ie  Ust- 
Urt ;  and  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  though  not  clearly  made  out,  is  believed 
to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Caspian. 
Owing  to  tlie  number  of  streams  entering  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  its  comparatively  small  depth, 
its  waters  are  not  so  salt  as  those  of  the 
Mediterranean.  That  the  Caspian  and  Aral 
waters  have  formerly  extended  very  widely  to 
the  north,  and  that  they  were  at  one  time  con- 
nected, is  rendered  clear  by  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  in  all  the  vast  plains  that  extend  in  several 
directions  from  them.  The  recent  deposits 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt  are,  however, 
oceanic. 

The  present  area  of  the  Caspian  is  about 
24,200  square  miles,  and  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  4,500 
square  miles.  The  depth  of  the  Caspian  is 
believed  not  to  exceed  600  feet  in  its  deepest 
part,  and  it  is  generally  much  more  shallow. 
The  Aral  Lake  is  not  so  deep  aa  the  Caspian. 
The  whole  Aralo-Caspian  region  occupies  not 
less  than  100,000  square  miles.  The  two  lakes 
are  rapidly  fiUinff  up  by  miscellaneous  deposits 
brought  in  by  t£e  numerous  rivers  that  enter 
into  them.  Of  these  the  Volga  is  the  prin- 
cipal. 

On  the  whole^  there  cftn  be  no  doubt  tliat  a 
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great  internal  sea  of  brackish  water  formHj 
spread  over  all  the  low  country  betweeo  tb<t 
Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  covering  the  prt^^nt 
desert  of  Khivah,  and  extending  ikr  away  to 
the  east  and  south,  ranging  northward  through 
lai^  portions  of  the  Kirghis  steppes  into 
Siberia.  This  district,  when  it  was  separated 
from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  did 
not  contain  any  large  quantity  of  salt  water, 
and  the  flow  of  fresh  water  from  the  great 
streams  that  enter  it  is  amply  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  increase  of  saltness. 

AraaeldMiSy  AraaetdaB  (Lat.  anoefl, 
a  spider).  A  tribe  of  the  Pnlmonaiy  order  of 
Arachnidans,  with  a  ooriaoeoiia  integument; 
modified  antennse,  or  chelioera^  consisting  of  a 
single  joint  armed  with  a  daw,  perforatHJ 
'  near  the  apex  ibr  the  transmission  of  venon : 
breathing  by  pulmonary  apertures,  which  are 
either  two  or  four  in  number,  with  the  abdomf  n 
pedicellate,  and  the  arms  provided  with  four  or 
six  spinnerets. 

ilramMi»D»(Lat  aranea,  a  spider),  Coverpd 
with  hairs  crossing  each  other  like  the  njB  in  a 
spider's  web. 

ILrutm  The  Barbery  name  of  Caiiitri* 
quadrivaliris  ( T%uja  articulata),  the  tree  whose 
wood  is  chiefly  used  b^  the  Mahometans  of 
Africa  for  the  construction  of  their  masques. 
Its  resin  is  the  sandaraffh  of  eommerce. 

Anmeaiia  (Araueanos,  a  tribe  of  Iniiam 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Chili),  A  genus  o! 
noble  flr  trees  with  vexy  rigid  brmnehes,  having 
leaves  like  scales,  either  small  and  sharp- 
pointed,  or  stiff,  spreading;  and  lanceolate.  The 
cones  consist  of  leaves  something  like  those  of 
the  stem,  only  longer,  and  containing  large 
seeds.  Two  species  occur  in  South  America, 
and  others  in  Kew  Holland,  Norfolk  Island,  and 
New  Caledonia. 

Arbalest  (Lat  arcubalista,  a  erots-hor). 
This  weapon  is  supposed  to  have  been  introdneed 
into  European  armies  by  the  crusaders,  although 
used  long  before  in  the  chase  (in  ^igland  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror). 
The  arrows  used  with  the  cross-bow  were  short 
and  thick  (quarrels,  bolts).  The  weapon  vai) 
used  in  the  Engli^  armies  after  the  reign  of 
Itichard  L ;  but  the  Italians,  and  especially  the 
Genoese,  were  most  expert  in  the  use  of  it  at 
one  time.  A  large  force  of  Genoese  eroM-ho^ 
men  served  in  5ie  French  anny  at  Cressy, 
where  their  weapon  was  found  very  inadeqwte 
to  match  the  English  long-bow.  Yet  so  deadly 
a  weapon  was  it  at  one  time  considered,  that 
papal  bulls  were  issued  in  the  twelfth  eent^> 
condemning  and  forbidding  its  use  m  combate 
between  Christians.  It  was  disused  in  England, 
as  a  weapon  of  war,  in  the  reign  of  Henxy  VIU. 
Cross-lxnrs  were  of  several  sizes :  the  laige  or 
stirrup  cross-bow  was  bent  by  the  foot 

ArbitraUon  (Lat  arbitratio,  from  arbiter, 
an  umpire).  In  Law,  the  investigation  be- 
fore an  unofficial  person  or  persons  of  the 
matters  in  difference  between  contending  p>'' 
ties.  The  judgment  is  called  an  awsid.  Th^ 
reference  to  arbitration  may  be  mad«^  whether 
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kgil  ptooaedingB  onDMrniiig  the  qaestion  le- 

iand  haTe  been  iofltituted  or  not     [Awabd.] 

AihoigtmVm  nMtlioA  or  €«lealiis  of  derl^ 

vattenk    The  principal  object  of  this  method 

xu J  be  afated,  in  general  terms,  to  be  the  de- 

Telopment  of  any  finction  of  a  giTen  polyno- 

mi&l  in  a  aeries  arranged  aooording  to  the 

poven  and  products  of  the  yariables  which 

tliis  polynomial  contains.    Taylor^s  series  is  the 

smplest  example  of  snch  a  development^  the 

p-ilvDomial  in  question  being  there  merely  a 

binomial.  Arbqgast^  the  inrentor  of  the  method, 

ir&s  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Strasbmg  at 

the  dose  of  the  last  centory,  at  which  place  his 

gr(>tt  vork  entitled  Calcul  des  Derivations  was 

pablished  in  1800.  This  work,  besides  giving  a 

solution  of  the  sbore  problem,  is  remarkable 

u  containing  a  first  attempt  at  a  calcnlus  of 

operations.    The  principle  of  the  separation  of 

mnbols  of  operation  from  those  of  qnantity, 

vhich  principle  has  since  thrown  so  vast  alight 

op  mathematics  in  eeneral,  is  there  for  the  first 

tiiie  practically  ap^ed. 

ArlMMr  IMaiiso  (Lat.>  TU  tree  of  nlver, 
that  metal  haying  been  called  Diana  by  old 
cbemista;  it  is  made  by  patting  qoicksilTer 
into  a  solation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes 
the  sepaiation  of  the  silver  in  a  beantiM  ar- 
b(»»cent  and  crystalline  form. 

After  wltao  (LaL).  An  evergreen  tree  or 
hrgeahmb^  of  which  several  species  are  found 
ia  oar  gardens.  They  belong  to  Thu^  a  genos 
of  Conifers. 

ATboraoas  (Xat.  arborens).  Woody :  plants 
▼hose  stems  take  a  ligneous  character  are  called 
soffiutesoent,  or  arlxnecfus,  according  to  the  de- 
gTe«  of  woodinefls  which  they  exhibit.  Plants 
vhjeh  grow  on  trees  are  also  sometimes  called 
irhoreoiiis,  snch  as  the  arboreous  lichens,  arbo- 
r»>Qs  mosses,  arboreous  fungi,  &c 

AiboroaeoBt  (I^t  arboresoo,  to  become  a 
tne).  Those  stems  of  plants  which  are  at  first 
bfrbaeeous,  and  afterwards  become  somewhat 
voodj  and  tree-like. 

Arboaiealtiare  (Lat  arbor,  a  tree,  and  colere, 

i-^  cultnuteX,     The  ait  of  cultivating  trees  and 

Ehrobe,  which  are  chiefly  grown  for  timber  or 

oniamental  purposes.    The  culture  of  trees  and 

^niba  grown  lor  their  finiits  as  flood,  is  included 

cnder  horticultare,   and  is  sometimes  called 

Pomology.    The  origin  of  arboriculture  may  be 

traced  to  the  progress  of  agriculture;  because, 

as  population  increased  in  any  given  country,  it 

▼onld  become  necessary  to  dear  away  the  na- 

tnnl  woods  in  order  to  grow  com  and  other 

podnds  of  the  field  and  garden.    After  this 

Via  done  to  a  certain  extent,  a  scarcity  of  wood, 

both  for  fuel  and  building  purposes,  would  be 

fonnd,  and  then  recourse  woula  be  had  to  aiti- 

fifial  plantations — Arboriculture.   This  art  may 

be  eoosidered  almost  exclusively  one  of  modem 

^<b;  because,  though  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

plaated  both  timber  and  ornamental  trees,  yet 

they  did  80  onW  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  near 

^^  hoDsaa,  for  the  purposes  of  shade  or  oma- 

nmt.  They  also  planted  the  elm  and  the  poplar, 

for  Bvpports  to  their  vines ;  and  they  cultivated 
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osier  beds  for  the  purposes  of  basket-making , 
but  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  their  having 
planted  trees  with  a  view  of  cutting  them  down 
either  for  timber  or  fuel  Wood  for  these  pur- 
poses they  procured  from  the  native  forests,  to 
the  management  of  which  they  paid  particular 
attention.  In  Britain,  the  firat  plantations  of 
barren  timber  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  view  to 
profit,  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  the  kind  of  tree  planted  was  chiefly 
the  oak,  which  was  raised  from  the  acom  where 
it  was  finally  to  remain.  Since  that  period,  the 
formation  of  artificial  plantations  has  been  on 
the  increase,  more  especially  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  foreign  supply  of  timber  was 
comparatively  limited  by  the  war,  and  when 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  timber  for  ship- 
building. The  discovery  of  coal  mines,  and  more 
especially  the  increased  facility  of  working  them 
after  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  by  pro- 
viding fuel  exclusive  altogether  of  wood,  has 
rendered  the  necessity  of  preserving  natural 
woods,  and  of  forming  artificial  plantations,  less 
in  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  no 
other  country  in  which  so  small  a  portion  of  its 
surface  is  covered  with  forests;  the  woods  being 
almost  everywhere  planted  and  maintained 
for  ornamental  purposes.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  practice  of  sowing  or  planting 
barren  timber  was  little  known  before  the  time 
of  Louis  XTV.,  though  the  natural  woods  both 
of  France  and  Germany  were  appropriated,  and 
carefollv  preserved,  for  manv  generations  be- 
fore. At  the  present  time,  m  consequence  of 
the  continentid  nations  depending  almost  en- 
tirely on  wood  for  their  fuel,  the  care  of  the 
natural  forests,  and  the  formation  of  artificial 
plantations,  form  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  of  government  In  North  America,  in 
the  oldest  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  the 
formation  of  artificial  plantations  is  barely 
commencing,  while  in  the  back  settlements, 
or  newest  parts,  the  felling  and  clearing  of 
timber  is  only  now  taking  place. 

The  science  of  Arboriculture  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  trees,  of  the  dif- 
ferent agents  in  cultivation,  and  of  the  purposes 
to  which  trees  are  applied  in  the  arts.  The 
practice  includes  nursery  culture:  viz.  propaga- 
tion by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  layers,  grafting,  &c., 
and  raising  in  beds  and  rows ;  transplanting, 
pruning,  tUnning,  and,  finally,  felling,  and  the 
succession  of  kinds.  The  nursery  culture  is 
carried  on  in  limited  spots,  called  nursery 
grounds,  or  nurserv  gardens,  by  gardeners  or 
nurseiymen ;  and  the  other  operations  in  woods, 
groves,  rows,  hedgerows,  hedges,  copses,  osier 
holts,  &c.,  by  foresters,  woodmen,  or  hedgers. 

Arbustoan  (Lat).  The  classical  name  for 
an  orchard,  hopyard,  or  vineyard. 

Arlnatlii.  A  crystalline  bod^  contained  in 
the  Arbutus  or  Arctostaphylos  Xfvo-ursi. 

AimttQS  (Lat).  A  genus  of  evergreen 
Ericaoeous  trves,  with  pitcher-shaped  pallid 
flowers,  and  a  bullet-like   succulent   austere 
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frnit,  rongli  externallj,  and  eontaining  nimte- 
roiu  minute  feeds.  &T8nl  species,  aS  hardy, 
are  known  in  gardens;  the  most  common  of 
which  is  Arlntttu  UnuU>,  the  most  beantiM  A, 
Andraehne. 

Arc  (Lat  areus,  a  how  or  arch).  In 
Oeometiy,  denotes  a  ^rtion  of  a  cnnred  line. 
The  right  line  joining  its  extremities  is  called 
its  chard,  Theoretioally,  the  length  of  an  arc 
is  given  by  the  integration  of  the  expression 

Vdj^  +  rfy*,  after  x  and  y  hare  been  expressed 
as  fimctions  of  a  single  variable  by  means  of 
the  conation  to  the  curve.  [RncriFicATioif.] 
Practicallv,  this  length  may  be  determined  bv 
dividing  the  original  arc  into  sufficiently  small 
parts,  and  finding  the  sum  of  their  chords. 

Arcboutant  (Fr.).  A  term  sometimes  used 
in  Architectare,  to  express  what  is  technically 
called  a  flying  buttress.  [Fltdto  Buttbbss.  j 
AroA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Acephalous 
IfoUusca,  characterised  by  a  bivalve  and  equi- 
valve  shell,  having  numerous  shaip  alternate 
teeth  at  the  hinge.  In  modem  83r8tems  the 
genus  is  raised  to  tnerank  of  a  £fimily  {Arcadm\ 
subdivided  into  the  subgenera  Area^  OuculkBa, 
Peetuncfultu,  and  Nucula, 

Aroade*  In  Architecture,  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  series  of  arches,  crowned  with  a  XY>of 
or  ceiling^  with  a  vault  or  passage  underneath 
the  same.  The  pien  of  arcades  may  be  decorated 
with  columns,  pilasters,  nidies,  and  apertures  of 
various  forms.  The  arches  are  turned,  some- 
times with  rockworked,  and  sometimes  with 
plain  rustic  arch-stones,  or  voussoirs,  springing 
from  an  impost  or  platband,  and  sometimes^ 
though  this  course  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
from  columns.  They  usually  have  a  keystone 
carved  in  the  form  of  a  console,  or  sculptured 
with  some  device.  Scamossi  made  the  size  of 
his  piers  less,  and  varied  his  imposts  and 
archivolts  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
orders  he  employed;  but  VignoUes  made  his 
piers  always  of  the  same  proportion. 

Aroaalte.  A  Mineralogical  synonym  for 
Glaserite  [which  see]. 

Ajtmnmn  (Lat.  a  secrei).  A  term  often 
applied  to  Chemical  and  Medical  preparations 
by  the  old  philosophers.  Thus  they  called  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitric  add,  Arcanum  corallinum:  sulphate  of 
potash,  Arcanum  duplicatnm,  &c. 

Aroantliida  (Gr.  tpMiAu^  a  juniper  berry). 
A  small  cone  (strobilus)  whose  scales  become 
succulent,  and  grow  together  into  a  fleshy  baU : 
it  is  the  same  as  GMbnlus. 

Areli  (Lat  arcus,  a  bow).  In  Anatomy,  a 
structure  commonly  composed  of  bone  or  other 
hard  material  disposed  in  a  bow-like  form,  and 
oonstitnting  the  cnief  part  of  the  primary  seg- 
ment of  the  skeleton :  that  which  rests  upon 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  (projects  backward  in 
man),  and  spans  across  the  neural  axis  or 
trunk  of  the  nervous  system,  is  called  the 
I  neural  arch ; '  that  which  is  suspended  in  an 
inverted  position  (extends  forward  in  man), 
and  encloses  the  hsemal  axis  (heart  and  vas- 
cular trunks),   is  called  the    'haemal    aich.' 
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Those  in  the  se^ents  composing  the  head  in 
called,  with  their  surrounding  soft  parts  in  the 
embryo,  *  visceral  arches.'  Curved  poitioia  of 
the  sreat  arterial  and  intestinal  tubes  ireealled 
'arches,*  as  the  *arch  of  the  aorta,'  the  '  anh 
of  the  colon.' 

Arch.  In  Buildings  a  structure  of  stonefl  rr 
bricks,  or  distinct  blocks  of  any  hard  material, 
disposed  in  a  bow-like  form,  and  supportiujt 
one  uiother  by  their  mutual  pressure.  In  de- 
scribing arches  some  technical  terms  are  made 
use  o^  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  define. 
The  arch  itself  is  formed  by  the  voussoirs,  or 
stones  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  truncated  wedge, 
the  upper-  |  ^ 

most  of 
which  at  C 
is  called 
the  key- 
stone. The 
seams  or 
planes  in 
which  two 
adjacent 

voussoirs  are  united,  are  called  the  joints ;  the 
solid  masonry,  A  £  and  B  F,  sgainst  which 
the  extremities  of  the  arch  abut  orrest»  are 
called  the  abutments  ;  and  the  line  from  which 
the  arch  springs  at  A  a  B  6,  the  impost  The 
lower  line  of  the  arch  stones,  A  C  B,  is  the 
intrados  or  soffit ;  the  upper  line,  the  extrados 
or  back.  The  beginning  of  the  arch  is  called 
the  spring  of  the  arch ;  uie  middle,  the  crovn ; 
the  parts  between  the  spring  and  the  crovOf 
the  haunches.  The  distance  A  B  between  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  piers,  or  the  springing 
lines,  is  called  the  span,  and  C  D  is  the  hngbt 
of  the  arch. 

There  is    considerable  difficulty  in  dete^ 
mining  the  form  which  an  arch  ought  to  hare, 
in  order  that  its  stren^  may  be  the  greatest 
possible,  when  it  sustams  a  load  in  addition  to 
its  own  weight ;  in  fact,  the  determination  can- 
not be  accurately  made,  unless  we  biow  not 
only  the  weight  of  the  materials  the  arch  has 
to  support,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
pressure  is  connected ;  that  is  to  say,  nnlesi 
we  know  tiie  amount  and  direction  of  the  pres- 
sure on  every  point  of  the  arch.    Supposing, 
however,  that  the  arch  has  to  sustain  only  its 
own  weight,   and  supposing,  farther,  that  the 
friction  of  the  arch-stones  is  reduced  to  nothing 
a  relation  between  the  curve  and  the  weight  of 
the  voussoirs  may  be  found  by  comparing  the 
pressures  which  are  exerted  on  the  difoent 
joints.    Thus  the  pressure  on  any  joint,  «  ;  for 
example,  arises  from  the  weight  of  that  portion 
of  the  arch  which  is  between  s  ^  and  the  sum- 
mit C  BL    Now,    the  portion    of  the  arch 
C  9  s  H  is  sustained    dv  three  forces :  the 
pressure  on  the  joint «  g,  the  pressure  on  C  H, 
and  its  own  wei^t    Let  so  be  prolonged  till 
it  meets  C  D  in  0,  and  tot  n  be  its  inter> 
section  with  A  B.    It  is  a  theorem  in  static^:, 
that  when  a  body  is  held  in  equOibrinm  by 
three  forces  balancing  each  other,  these  fbrcrs 
are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle 
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frnD«d  hj  Udos  respecdTolj  perpendicular  to 

tbt  (iirectioDs  of  the  forces.     The  three  forces 

si:5Liiiiii)g  Cqs'K  are»  therefore,  proportional 

tn  the  adn  of  the  triangle  O  I)  n ;   for  the 

{ ^-s<uJ«  on  s  q  acts  in  the  direction  perpen- 

•inruiar  to  <  ^  or  O  m;  the  pressure  on  C  H  is 

;»i]<<.>D<iicii]ar  to  B  O,  and  nD  is  perpendicular 

^>  tix>  direction  of  gmTity.    The  pressure  on 

'  f  Ls  therefore,  tx>  the  pressure  on  G  H  as 

il)  \o  DO.     In  like  manner,  the  roussoir 

yrnf  being  so  shaped,  that  r  p,  when  pro- 

'ioi^  meets  O  H  in  the  point  0;  the  pres- 

f-nn  un  the  joint  r  p  is  to  that  on  C  H,  as 

>j  D  to  I)  0.    Hence,  the  pressure  on  s  q  is 

t'  iHe  pR^^sore  on  r^asDntoDm.    We  are 

''.u<  led  to  infer  that  the  Toussoirs  ought  to 

-.'M-nase  in  length,  from  the  key-stone  to  the 

I  crs,  proportionally  to  the  lines  D  n,  D  tn, 

^c. :  for  in  this  case,  the  surfiices  of  the  joints 

l^ir4i:iQcre«sed  in  proportion  to  the  pressure 

r.cT  •.attain,  the  pressure  on  ereiy  point  of  the 

^rrj  vill  be  eqnaL     It  will  also  be  observed 

!  .4'  the  angle  la  O  D  is  equal  to  the  angle 

L..i>i»  by  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  q,  and  the 

I  ruocud  line  parallel  to  A  B ;    the  angle 

■  «J  D  equal  to  that  made  bv  the  tangent  at 

^  ol  the  horizontal  line ;  and  the  radius  D  0 

^ai^:dng  constant^  I>  »  is  the  tangent  of  the 

CN  uf  these  angles,  and  D  m  of  the  second ; 

^'  ^^  the  pressures  on  the  successive  joints  are 

pp:ftignal  to  the  differences  of  the  tangents 

'  i  111'  arches  reckoned  from  the  crown.    From 

^■L'  property,  when   the  intrados  is  a  circle 

n^en  in  position,  and  the  depth  of  the  key- 

;>  0*'  is  given,  the  curve  of  the  eztrados  may 

'  i'-'^nd.    When  the  weights  of  the  voussoirs 

-^  all  equal,  the  arch  of  equilibration  is  a 

''^'•rarian  curve,  or  a  curve  having  the  form 

^  {^li  a  flexible  chain  of  uniform  thickness 

V  ol  i  itssnme  if  hanging  freely,  the  extremities 

'■-I  »qepended  from  fixed  points. 

>vh  is  the  form  which  tneory  shows  to  be 

-:.-r^t  adapted  to  give^  strength  to  an  arch, 

'^^  ^•''^  supposition   that  there  is  no  super- 

i-ii-.Unt  pressure.     But  it  seldom  if  ever 

^■i[-n((that  this  is  the  case,  and  therefore  it 

^  -!t'iMj  unnecessaiT,  in  the  actual  construc- 

'  'Ji  cf  an  arch,  to  adhere  closely  to  the  form 

■>*iTmiaed  on  the  above  supposition.     Indeed, 

'  3  accuant  of  the  friction  of  the  materials  and 

'idhMion  of  the  cement,  the  form  of  the 

^■'K  vithin  certain  limits,  is  quite  immaterial, 

'  'iie  deviation  from  the  form  of  equilibration 

^  ''?t  be  very  considerable  before  any  danger 

'-^^  ari<«e  from  the  slipping  of  the  arch-stones. 

•  -  Roman  arches,  which  have  resisted  the 
-'U^U  of  time  for  so  many  centuries,  are 
:  -'-rally  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.      For 

'  ^^,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  smaller  seg- 
'  ^'^  of  a  drde ;  frequently  the  elliptic  arch 
^  ?»fen«d,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 

It  has  not  been  satis&ctoiily  ascertained  in 

*  i.t  country  arches  were  first  erected.    They 
'  Dot  oeear  in  any  of  the  buildings  of  the 

^  .:vp4iajig  tliat  can  unquestionably  be  referred 
'  ^^  aacient  date;  and  if  they  were  not  alto- 
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gether  unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  the 
period  of  the  Homan  conquest,  their  principal 
uses  appear  to  have  been  very  little  under- 
stood. They  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
employed  in  roofing  the  temples,  or  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  ornamental  architecture.  By 
the  Komans,  however,  the  advantages  of  the  arch 
were  well  understood  at  a  very  remote  period. 
The  Cloaca  Maxin.a,  which  is  an  arched  struc- 
ture,  is  referred  to  the  age  of  the  Tarquins ;  the 
arched  dome  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
with  the  Etruscans,  and  to  have  been  employed 
for  the  convenience  of  the  augurs,  aftbrding 
them  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  permit- 
ting them  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  view  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  horizoc.  In  the  magni- 
ficent buildings  erected  under  the  empire  the 
arch  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  it  was  by 
the  Romans  that  it  was  first  applied  to  its 
most  useful  purposes,  namely,  the  construction 
of  bridges  and  aqueducts.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  given  little  attention  to 
the  graces  of  form  in  the  erection  of  tlieir 
arches,  for  they  seldom  deviated  from  the  serai- 
circle.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  that  the 
pointed  or  Gothic  arch  was  introduced,  when 
Christians  and  Saracens  vied  with  each  other 
in  giving  beauty  to  their  public  buildings,  by 
multiplymg  and  combining  arches  in  all  pos- 
sible manners.  The  associated  architects 
of  those  ages,  says  Dr.  Kobison  {Ency.  Brit, 
art.  '  Arch '),  having  studied  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  building  with  so  much  attention,  were 
able  to  erect  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
with  materials  of  which  a  Greek  or  Roman  ar- 
chitect could  have  made  little  or  no  use.  There 
is  infinitely  more  scientific  skill  displayed  in  a 
Gothic  cathedral  than  in  all  the  buildings  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  indeed,  these  la»t  exhibit 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  mutual  balance  of 
arches,  and  are  full  of  gross  blunders  in  this 
respect ;  nor  could  they  have  resisted  the  shock 
of  time  so  long,  had  they  not  been  almost  solid 
masses  of  stone,  with  no  more  cavity  than  was 
indispensably  necessary.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  those  architects  du  not  appear 
ever  to  have  studied  or  paid  any  regard  to  the 
theory  of  equilibrated  arches.  The  form  which 
they  adopted  was  strong,  and  capable  of  re- 
sisting considerable  inequalities  of  pressure, 
and  hence  the  durability  of  their  constructions. 
[Bridge;  Dome.] 

JVroliaBolonr  (Gr.  iipx<B^^f<oyio^  from  hpxoMts, 
ancient^  and  A^of,  a  cUacription).  The  science 
or  study  of  Antiquities,  and  chiefiy,  in  ordi- 
nary language,  of  those  minor  branches  of 
antiquities  which  are  discarded  from  the 
contents  of  general  history:  as  genealogies, 
national  architecture,  manners,  customs,  he- 
raldic and  similar  subjects. 

ArolMeiiptersrx  (Gr.  kpxoMis,  and  rripv^ 
wing).  A  name  originally  ^ven  by  Her- 
mann von  Meyer  to  the  fossil  impression  of  a 
feather  which  has  been  found  on  tne  two  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  a  sf>lit  slab  of  the  Solenhoien 
(oolitic)  slate.  This  cannot  be  distinfl;uiahed 
from  the  feather  of  a  bird ;  and  birdlike  feathers 
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htLfe  also  been  found  attached  to  the  bones  of  a 
Bingolar  animal,  in  which  the  metAtanals  are 
tnfid,  and  the  carpal  bones  support  a  diyeigent 
£gui  of  feathers.  Another  fan  of  feathers  was 
attached  to  the  louff,  many-jointed  taiL  The 
structure  of  the  head  is  unknown. 

Aretkmuu  (Or.  ipx^'^^ff  ^rom  ^x^,  prin^ 
eipie).  A  term  used  by  the  old  chemists  and 
physidans  to  imply  the  occult  cause  of  certiiic 
phenomena.  Van  Helmont  and  Stahl  ascribe 
certain  vital  functions  to  the  influence  and 
superintendence  of  a  spiritus  archseus. 

Arobalsm  (Gb.  dpxaCo'fi6s).  In  Rhetoric 
and  Literature,  the  use  of  an  obsolete  ex- 
pression or  phrase,  giying  an  air  of  antiquity  to 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

Arduwirelloa.  A  genus  of  UmbelHfera 
nearly  related  to  Angelica,  The  whole  plant  is 
powerfully  aromatic  A.  officinalis^  the  garden 
angelica,  is  a  tall-gi\>wing  biennial,  whose  leaf- 
stalks, formerly  eaten  like  celery,  are  now  em- 
ployed by  confectioners  in  the  composition  of 
sweetmeats. 

Aroliaiiffels  (Gr.  hpxhy^^^^\  A  superior 
order  of  angels.  The  term  occurs  once  in  Scrip- 
ture, being  applied  by  St  Jude  to  MichaeL 

Arolibisliop  (Gr:  dpx'^^^'^*'^^*)'  ^o 
primate  of  a  province  containing  several  dio- 
ceses. The  term  first  came  into  use  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  first  employed  by 
Athanasius. 

Arebdeaoon  (Gr.  ilpx('(^^*'«')*  An  eccle- 
siastical officer,  ranking  next  to  the  bishop. 
His  functions  were  at  first  confined  to  attend- 
ing upon  and  assisting  the  bishop  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  spiritual  duties  and  the  manage- 
ment of  his  diocese,  and  had  at  first  no 
jurisdiction.  There  are  now  more  archdeacons 
than  one  in  each  diocese,  the  whole  number  in 
England  being  sixty;  and  they  are  employed 
by  their  bishops  in  visiting  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  and  in  the  dispatch  of  other 
matters  relating  to  the  episcopal  superinten- 
dence. 

Ar^bdnke.  A  title  originally  assumed  by 
various  dukes,  but  in  the  sequel  appropriated 
to  those  of  the  house  of  Austria  by  tne  Emperor 
Ft«deric  III.  in  1453.  It  is  now  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  younger  sons  of  an  emperor  of 
Austria. 

ArdbeffOMUims  (Gr.  dpxny^ft  beginning^ 
and  o'avpof,  lizard).  This  is  a  genus  of  Gano- 
eephalous  BepUles,  which  has  men  discovered 
in  the  coalfields  of  Bavaria  and  Westphalia. 
It  presented  the  same  retention  of  embryonic 
characters  as  the  Lepidcnren,  having,  like  that 
animal,  a  persistent  notochord,  and  ossification 
restricted  to  the  arches  and  peripheral  verte- 
bral elements.  The  ossified  occipital  condyles 
which  characterise  the  skull  in  better  developed 
JBatrachia  were  absent  in  Arehegosaurus.  Its 
teeth  exhibited  folds  of  cement  introduced 
from  the  periphery  into  the  substance  of  the 
tooth,  analogous  to  the  structure  in  Lepidosteus. 
The  under-Burface  of  the  body  between  the 
head  and  trunk  is  defended  by  broad  bony 
plates,    homologous   witli    the    median   and 
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lateral  Uige  throat  plates  of  Tarions  hi^; 
oiganised  fishes,  e.g.  Afegalichthft  and  Sniis 
giff(u. 

Ar^eaeeplialA  (Gr.  ipx^lj  and  tyxi^eXn 
[sc.  fivcX^s],  the  hrain).  The  highest  divisioD  of 
the  class  Mammalia,  to  which  the  order  Bomm 
composed  of  the  solitary  genus  Homo  {nota  t 
ipsum)  belongs.  This  subclass  is  distiiigniahej 
from  the  other  divisions  by  the  enonDova  Te^ 
tical  and  posterior  development  of  the  cn«bnl 
over  the  cerebellar  lobes,  fbrming  what  is  tenned 
'  a  third  lobe,'  in  which  are  found  strucUirH 
termed  by  anatomists  posterior  eomua  ia^l 
hippocampi  nUnores,  complications  of  the  (xn>< 
bnl  substance  hitherto  undiscovered  in  any 
other  Mammalian.  The  human  brain  is  fnithrr 
distinguished  from  the  inferior  Mamnudia  b;  t]» 
greater  size  of  the  cerebral  mass,  the  Ui^r 
horizontal  extent  of  the  corpus  callosum,  aod 
the  absence  of  the  lateral  perpendicular  fisuiv 
With  these  physiological  characten  is  aseocia- 
ted  a  psychological  development,  which  hs« 
raised  the  human  races  to  their  present  state  cf 
intellectual  supremacy. 

Jkspthmr  (i^m  the  Latin  azcns,  a  bow).  A 
bowman ;  one  who  uses  a  bow.  The  nse  of  the 
bow  in  war  may  be  traced  to  the  earhcst  u- 
tiquity,  and  to  the  history  of  almost  ertir 
people.  The  exact  time  when  the  English 
long-bow  began  to  be  used  in  war  is  not  exactly 
ascertained :  the  Normans  brought  vith  them 
the  arbalest  or  cross-bow ;  but  from  the  reig^ 
of  Edward  II.  the  long-bow,  the  frvoontf 
national  weiwon,  seems  to  have  been  fuUj  es- 
tablished. When  fire-arms  began  to  come  m 
use,  various  attempts  were  unsuccessfully  miidt>, 
by  statute  and  proclamation,  to  prevent  this 
ancient  wei^n  becoming  obsolete.  In  FraQce 
the  officers  who  attended  the  lieutenant  oi 
police  were,  before  the  Revolution,  always 
called  archers,  although  provided  with  at- 
bines. 

Arobasv  Court  of.  The  supreme  court  of 
the  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  jndp^  ^ 
which  is  called  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  hemsf 
his  court  was  anciently  held  under  the  arches 
of  Saint  Maiy-le-Bow,  in  London.  It  is  now 
held  in  Westminster  B^ll.  The  appeal  fna 
this  court  is  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Arobe^ype  (Gr.  iipx^rvms,  from  ipX^^ 
Origin,  and  rdros,  ti/pe).  The  original  of  that 
wmch  is  represented  in  a  picture  or  statne.  I^ 
the  lang^uage  of  Plato,  it  means  the  world  as  it 
existed  before  creation  in  the  mind  of  God. 
[Tyhi.] 

Abchbttfb.  In  Anatomy,  is  that  ideal 
original  or  frmdamental  pattern  on  which  a 
natural  group  of  animals  or  system  of  organs 
has  been  constructed,  and  to  modifications  ef 
which  the  various  forms  of  such  animals  or 
organs  mny  be  referred.  The  archetypal  figtire 
has  been  most  clearly  rooognised  in  the  study 
of  the  modifications  of  the  skeleton  of  tb* 
vertebrate  animals.    [Vbrtbbra.] 

ArobU  (a  coTTuption  of  Fr.  orseille).  A 
kind  of  purple  dye  obtained  from  the  lichens 
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ealled  AoenefiSa  Unetoria  tiA  fiu^formu.  It  w 
chifflT  procured  in  tho  Caoaries. 

Arwhtmaiidritea  A  title  of  the  Greek 
Chudi,  cquYalent  to  abbot ;  the  word  mandra 
sisfni^og  a  immoBtery  in  the  language  of 
tbe  Lover  Empire. 

ArdtfaMdlan  8«i«w«  A  tube  wound 
lODsd  a  cylindw  rerolTing  obliquely.  It  is  an 
iiig^iuoiisaDd  piimitiye  method  of  raising  water 
to  small  he^ta,  and  may  still  be  seen  at  work 
in  the  NetbeilandB. 

Aieklieetaral  Oeology.  To  the  architect 
ami  bmldcr  a  knowledge  of  rocks  is  especially 
si^^^ssdiy,  in  i«ferenee  to  foundationsi  to  the 
oature  dt  the  material  employed,  and  also  as  to 
tiacilities  fat  natural  and  artificial  drainage. 
These  all  dM>end  strictly  on  geological  position. 
Anchit^ctoifllgeology,  however,  strictly  socalled, 
s  M  Beaziy  tbe  same  as  en^neering  geolo^, 
lad  both  inTolTe  so  many  similar  questions  with 
K^&rd  to  material,  that  it  will  be  best  to  con- 
sider BmLDDio  xjltsbials  separately,  and  refer 
to  EsFGisKiBiHO  OBOLOOT  for  remarks  on  rocks 
avaiJable  for  foundations,  and  as  afiecting 
\  aildmgs  upon  them.  Dbainaob  is  also  the 
^i:ljcct  of  a  separate  artade.  [See  also  Gbmbnts 
^'i  Plaszibs  and  the  varioos  articles  on 
Stoxl] 

It  does  not  often  happen  to  the  architect  to 
sekttlisate  for  boiliungs  to  be  constructed, 
^sd  thu  one  rery  important  application  of 
^^(^  in  reference  to  public  and  private 
Un  iiogs  is  frequently  neglected.  A  sufficient 
^'irplj  of  pure  wholesome  water  is  a  matter 
*\^  ong^t  of  all  others  to  be  secured  for 
effTT  bSntation,  but  this  also  is  too  often  for- 
D  tvn  till  too  late. 

Arehitaetare  (Lat  azchitectura,  from  Gr. 
^x^inw,  an  architect).  The  art  of  Building, 
VMjrding  to  certain  proportions  and  rules  de- 
t' miiiK-d  and  regulated  by  nature  and  taste. 
Arrhitectnre  boMmes  an  art  at  that  period 
'  nlr  jQ  the  history  of  nations  when  they  have 
r^  lOfd  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  of  opu- 
1"!.%  and  of  luxury.  In  an  earlier  state,  it  can 
<^  'ly  l<^  redoned  among  the  trades  or  oocupa- 
' ' -^  necessary  to  the  wants  of  mankind :  its 
'lii^tionis  then  very  limited,  its  use  simply 
^.TDuthing  man  with  shelter.  At  its  birth. 
^  vrTer,  it  assumes  in  all  countries  a  cha- 
"j.T^r  whidi  in  the  sequel  stamps  it  with  such 
'>ti:vkaUe  and  distinguishing  features,  that 
in  \\*  grandest  developments  the  traces  of 
•?  early  origin  are  still  discernible.  Notwith- 
1  ladiog  the  interval  of  so  many  ages  from  its 
'  ngin,  we  may  even  trace  the  general  form  of 
•^  iiit^ctnre  to  three  distinct  states  of  the 
fiTican  race,  iHiich  necessarily  influenced  the 
c^'^  of  the  habitations  suitable  to  each,  and 
^ich  uUiaately  became  standard  models  of 
tii<»art 

I'«H>ple  whose  dependenoe  for  their  sustonance 
^^  on  huntmg  and  fishmg,  from  the  natural 
•addwia  indited  by  those  occupations  and 
j^  little  industry  caUed  for  in  su(^  courses  of 
ry  ^^  oot besoon  ledtooonstruct  dwellings. 
^^<?  arailed  themselves  of  the  natural  caverns 
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of  the  rock,  or  at  most  hollowed  them  out^  for 
shelter  and  protection. 

Nations  occupied  in  a  pastoral  life,  through 
a  large  portion  of  the  year,  obliged,  for  the  sa^e 
of  fresh  pasturage,  frequently  to  change  their 
abode,  and  thus  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  would 
wish  to  remove  their  dwellings  with  themselves ; 
hence  the  use  of  tents. 

Agriculture,  which  requires  continued  and 
active  industry  on  the  same  spot,  doubtless 
induced  man  to  exert  his  energies  in  the  erec- 
tion of  soHd  and  durable  dwellings.  They 
were  necessary  for  his  produce  no  less  than 
for  himself,  and  the  wooaen  hut  with  its  sloping 
roof  was  the  of&pring  of  his  wants. 

It  is  not>  however,  to  be  understood  that  in 
every  country  the  art  can  be  traced  to  a  single 
principle,  since  among  some  nations,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen  in  relation  to  Egyptian 
architecture,  more  than  one  will  be  found  to 
enter  into  the  combination.  Causes,  indepen- 
dent of  the  habits  of  the  people,  may  have  had 
their  influence  on  the  formation  and  taste  of 
different  species  of  architecture ;  yet  these  in 
their  turn  'will  be  found  dependent  on  the  first 
named.  In  short,  it  is  to  the  three  states  of 
mankind  that  we  must  refer,  if  we  wish  to 
account  for  those  striking  peculiarities  which 
prevent  us  from  confounding  the  art  of  one 
people  with  that  of  another.  In  some  of  its 
details  caprice  may  have  had  a  share ;  but  in 
every  country  the  great  leading  forms  spring 
from  principles  dependent  on  the  dififerent  states 
of  life  just  enumerated. 

Those  who  have  sought  for  the  original 
types  of  this  art  in  suLterraneous  temples  and 
excavations  exclusively,  have  fallen  into  error. 
These  are  found  in  almost  every  country.  Many 
of  them,  such  as  the  famous  Ear  of  Bionysius 
at  Syracuse,  had  been  the  quarries  that  fur- 
nished stone  for  their  neighbourhoods. 

The  wooden  hut  which  has  been  erroneously 
assumed  as  the  type  of  all  styles  of  architec- 
ture, was  unquestionably  the  model  of  Grecian 
architecture.  The  Greeks,  working  upon  this, 
transferred  to  stone  the  forms  of  an  assem- 
blage of  carpentry,  a  construction  which  gave 
birth  to  the  members  of  what  are  technically 
called  the  orders  of  architecture.  This  stylo, 
it  must  be  remembered,  belongs  to  a  nation 
whose  chief  occupation  is  agriculture.  lu 
pursuing  this  theory,  a  few  remarks  only  will 
be  needed.  The  first  trees  driven  into  the 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  covering 
for  shelter,  were  the  origin  of  the  iusiiluted 
colunms  of  the  portico  of  a  temple,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  splendid  features  of  tho 
artv  As  the  trees  were  wider  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top,  so  were  the  columns 
diminished  in  thickness  as  they  rose.  Scamozzi, 
a  pupil  of  Palladio,  imagined  that  the  mould- 
ings at  the  bases  and  capitals  of  oolumuH  had 
their  origin  in  cinctures  of  iron,  to  prevent  the 
splitting  of  the  timber ;  others,  however,  think 
that  the  use  of  the  former  was  to  elevate  the 
shafts  from  the  dampness  of  the  earth,  and 
thereby  prevent  rot    The  architrave  or  chic  f 
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beam  speakB  its  origin.  It  was  the  givat  beam 
placed  norizontally  on  the  tops  of  the  oolnmns, 
»Dd  destined  to  receive  the  covering  of  the 
entire  building.  The  joists  of  the  ceiling  lay 
upon  the  architrave,  the  space  in  height  which 
they  occupy  being  called  the  frieie,  the  ends  of 
the  joists  in  the  Doric  order  bearing  the  name 
of  triglyphs,  from  their  being  sculptured  with 
two  whole  and  two  half  glyphs  or  channels. 
Sometimes  the  ends  of  them  are  sculptured  into 
consoles,  as  in  the  composite  order  of  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.  The  space  between  the 
triglyphs  was  for  a  long  period  left  open,  as  we 
find  from  a  passage  in  the  Iphiatnia  of  Euri- 
pidef«,  where  Pylades  advises  Orestes  to  slip 
through  the  metopes  in  order  to  get  into  the 
temple.  These  intervals  were  afterwards  filled 
up  solid;  and  in  the  other  orders  the  whole 
length  of  the  frieze  becomes  one  pbiin  surface. 
The  inclined  rafters  of  the  roof  projected  be- 
yond the  face  of  the  building,  which  delivered 
the  rain  free  of  the  walk.  The  ends  of 
these  raft^^rs  are  the  origin  of  mutules  and 
modillions,  of  which  the  former  appeared  in 
the  cornice  with  their  undersides  inclined,  as 
in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The  form  of 
the  pediment  followed  from  the  inclined  sides 
of  the  roof,  which  were  regulated  in  respect  of 
their  inclination  by  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
[Roof.]  Here,  then,  in  the  skeleton  of  the  hut^ 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  architecture,  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  the  subjoined  diagram. 
Figs.  1  and  2  exhibit  the  parts  of  a  roof  in 
section  and  elevation :  a  a  are  the  architraves, 
or  trabes;  b  h  the  ridge  piece,  or  columen; 
e  the  king  post,  or  columns  of  a  roof ;  d  d  the 
tiebeam,  or  transtrum ;  e  the  strut,  or  aureo- 
las;  //  the  rafters,  or  cantherii  \  g  g  g  g  the 
purlines,  or  templa ;  h  h  the  common  rafters, 
or  asserea. 


Fig.V 


Fig.  2. 


It  has  been  suggested,  but  with  less  proba> 
bility,  that  the  main  supports  being  by  degrees 
placed  at  greater  distances  from  each  other  than 
the  strength  of  the  architrave  would  safely 
admit,  inclined  struts  were  placed  from  the  sides 
of  the  columns  or  supports  to  theimderside  of 
the  architrave,  to  lessen  its  bearing,  and  that 
these  gave  the  first  notion  of  the  use  of  arches 
in  architecture.  The  subject  has  been  pursued 
into  manv  more  details,  on  which  our  limits  do 
notpermit  us  to  enter. 

The  Doric  order,  doubtless  the  earliest  of  the 
orders,  remains  without  testimony  which  can 
satisfactorily   assure  us   of  the  period  of  its 
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invention.  Rot  by  the  time  of  Alexander  \\» 
Great  the  three  original  orders  of  archit^cturp 
had  been  brought  to  perfection.  Mond  as  y(  II 
as  physical  causes  had  contributed  to  hmt 
the  arts  to  this  state.  In  the  period  precedirg 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  wss  a  gPDml 
burst  of  talent  in  Greece.  It  was  in  thi^ 
age  that  the  Greeks  commenced  the  rpbmldios 
of  the  temples  and  edifices  that  had  be<>n  d*^ 
stroyed  in  the  Persian  war.  This  was  the  epxh 
of  a  pure  and  grand  style  of  architecture,  a&i 
indeed,  of  art  generally.  The  sculpture  of  that 
period  is  marked  by  the  same  dianct<'r  f^ 
purity,  sublimity,  and  grandeur;  and  the  Qgio 
marbles,  now  possessed  by  this  country,  exhibit 
a  perfection  which  has  never  been  approai^h^i 
by  modem  art,  and  which  we  scarcely  pontile 
can  be  surpassed.  It  was  in  this  age  that  x^ 
temple  of  Athena  (known  by  the  name  of  thf 
Parthenon)  was  erected, — a  building  vhich  d» 
playS)  perhaps,  the  finest  model  of  the  Dan 
order. 

The  Ionic  order  seems,  at  this  period,  to  h«Ti : 
likewise  received  the  finishing  touches  of  thi 
grace  and  elegance  of  which  it  was  sosceptiUf 
This  order  seems,  in  the  eneryadng  climut^  ( 
Asia  Minor,  to  have  acquired   elegance  tt 
finish  at  the  expense  of  solidity.     Wbetk  ; 
we  are  indebted  for  its  invention  to  the  peop 
whose  name  it  bears,  or  whether  its  origin  if 
be  traced  to  Assyria,  is  of  little  importaar  ! 
Upon  the  relation  of  Vitruvius  no  dependd  i 
can  be  placed.    At  the  period,  however,  of  ff 
erection  of  the  temple  of  Athena  FoUas    ; 
Athens,  which  was  about  the  time  ^e  hi . 
referred  to,  it  seems  to  hare  been  brought  tf  ■\ 
state  of  perfection.    The  capitals  of  this  <  i 
ample  are  splendid  specimens  of  decorated  >  i 
chitecture. 

By  a  substitution  of  acanthus  leaves  fart  , 
olive,  laurel,  and  lotus  leaves  of  the  Bgjpt  ^ 
capital,  Callimachus  is  said  to  have  inretf  , 
the  Corinthian  capital,  the  feature  which  c  .^ 
tinguishes  the  Corinthian  from  the  Ionic  oic  { 
The  tale  seems  an  idle  one ;  but  though  abn  , 
threadbare,  we  cannot  omit  it,  and  wUl  git  , 
in  the  words  of  the  author  who  has  recorded  . 
'  A  Corinthian  maiden  fell  a  victim  to  a  viol  ., 
disorder.    Aft^r  her  interment,  her  nurse, 


^1 


lecting  in  a  basket  those  arUdes  to  which  ^.^ 
had  shown  a  partiality  when  alive,  carried  4 . . 
to  her  tomb,  and  placed  a  tile  on  the  htf  ^  ^ 
for  the  longer  preservation  of  its  contents.  , 
basket  was  accidentally  placed  on  the  ^^-i 
an  acanthus  plant>  which,  pressed  by  the  vc{|.  ,^ 
shot  forth,  towards  spring,  its  stems  and  h ^^^ 
foliage,  and  in  the  course  of  its  growth  reae  ^^j 
the  angles  of  the  tile,  and  thus  formed  vdt  ^^' 
at  the  extremities.  Callimachus,  happenii^  ^' 
this  time  to  pass  by  the  tomb,  observed^  ' 
basket,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  foliage  ^ir 
surrounded  it  Pleased  with  the  form  "^^ 
novelty  of  the  combination,  he  constrncte4  i  *  "^ 
the  hint  thus  afforded,  columns  of  this  spt  J^i 
in  the  country  about  Corinth,  and  arrang«.''^'J 
proportions,  determining  their  proper  meaf  J] 
by  perfect  rules.' 

ll 
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Tb?  aaoezed  diagram  gives  a  representation 
of  the  drcamstance,  as 
usually  found  in  architec- 
tural works ;  the  reader,  how- 
erer,  is  at  liberty  to  make 
i '.  I'lW  "  his  own  representation  of  it, 
which  win  most  probably 
be  as  near  the  truth  as  that 
'Lich  u  hero  given. 

Nut  many  examples  of  the  Corinthian  order 
K  ext&Dt  of  80  eariy  a  date  as  the  age  of  Alex- 
Lier.  Ita  delicacy  and  slendemess  render  it 
nr  cQscepdble  of  the  rarages  of  time ;  and  it 
L<  l^n  suggested,  that  the  Talue  of  the  ma- 
tA  of  which  the  columns  and  capitals  of  this 
ritf  wen  made,  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 
l>;Dans  to  remore  them. 

liome  appears  to  hawe  been  indebted  to  the 

"pie of  Etrozia  for  its  earliest  work  of  any 

'/^  It  hw  been  supposed  that  the  construe- 

•oc  cf  the  immense  sewer  which  drained  the 

^.  ind  in  i^ch  might  be  discerned  a  pre- 

^  of  its  fotoie  grandeur,  is  the  work  of  an 

i^a<cu  dynasty  which  existed  in  Borne  in 

:'^'^^torie  times.    The  genuine  architecture  of 

Lsfwu  that  of  the  arch;  the  Greek  forms 

':-ir  later  buildings  are  simply  the  result  of 

:.-~ioQ  for  imitation.     The  patronage  of  Au- 

r. -J  drew  the  moat  skilAil  Grecian  artists  to 

■^',  which  now  became  the  capital  of  the 

'^  It  was  under  Au^^ustus  that  Yitmvius 

'^  -  ius  woA  on  architecture,  the  only  an- 

-'  trxt-book  on  the  art  that  has  reached  us. 

-^  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 

~ : :  i:.tlieoQ  was  raised :  one  of  the  most  mag- 

'-  "^Qt  examples  of  Roman  grandeur.   Amongst 

'■  'iperb  structures  he  introduced  baths,  and 

'n;:t(^  a  considerable  number  of  fountains, 

^^  ^  Under  the  successors  of  Augustus, 

r^Uic  buildings  of  the  nation  continued  to 

'>'^:  liat  the  art  began  to  degenerate  in  the 

« '  '^f  Tiberius,  Cal^^ula,  and  Claudius.    It 

'  -' t  be  expected  that  it  would  reviTe  under 

•  i-TsoQa^  as  Nero,  who  depriwed  the  finest 

•^  of  their  heads  to  substitute  his  own 

*-*  .t  oa  their  shoulders.     He  was,  however, 

'  "^  encoonger  of  buildings  on  a  highly 

^^1  and  colossal  scale;  witness  the  Domus 

^  Mt  for  him  by  Severus  and  Celer. 

^  'isdom  and  greatness*  of  character  of  tlie 

Jr*^?  injan  were  infhsed  into  the  buildings 

*  ^'  ^'ien.    The  triumphal  arches,  but  espe- 

--<  colnnm  and  forum,  incontestably  prove 

^ '  'i  the  art  under  his  auspices,  at  which 

>•« architect,  Apollodorus,  who  raised  the 

-  to  hia  memozy,  was  highly  patronised. 

■*■  lA  long,  howeT«r,  before  the  art  began 

odedine.    The  arch  of  Septimius  Sewe- 

-nvs  an  extraordinary  ^ling  off;  and 

'^^t,  in  such  a  short  period,  namely, 

>  idgn  of  Marcus  AureUus,  to  conceive 

'  <sit  of  scolptore,  more  especially,  could 

'^mi  so  debased.    The  details  of  what 

;-;  ^  the  goldsmiths'  arch  indicate  the  de- 

' '  Kocd taste;  its  profiles  are  bad,  and  the 

^orerioaded. 

^^^liKvttiineaichitecture  was  prevented 
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fh>m  entirely  sinking  by  the  fostering  hand  of 
Alexander  Severus;  but  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire  completed  its  ruin :  it  is,  however,  from 
the  reign  t^  Gallienus,  whose  arch  proves  to 
what  a  state  it  was  reduced,  that  we  must 
reckon  the  total  extinction  of  tiie  arts.  Arehi- 
tecture  was  indeed  mo6t  likely  to  have  survived 
the  general  wreck,  and  perhaps  was  not  com- 
pletely involved  in  the  universal  ruin.  In  an 
age  when  no  sculptor  existed,  the  baths  erected 
by  Diocletian  exhibited  a  grandeur  manifest 
even  in  their  stupendous  remains.  The  palace 
at  Spalatio  is  another  proof  of  the  enormous 
efforts  made  by  that  emperor,  and  of  what  the 
art  could  then  do.  About  the  same  time  or  in 
the  time  of  Aurelian,  were  erected  the  extensive 
buildings  at  Balbec  and  Palmyra:  vicious  as 
they  are  in  taste,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
vastness  of  the  plans,  the  boldness  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  funds  lavished  on  their  con- 
struction. 

Though  architecture,  from  various  causes, 
was  destined  to  surrive  the  other  arts,  its 
protracted  existence  could  not  extend  beyond 
the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Byzantium.  The  endeavours  of  Constantine 
to  erect  his  city  into  a  metropolis  that  should 
rival  Borne,  which  he  spoiled  of  its  treasures, 
were  vain.  That  which  Constantine  left  behind 
him  in  the  eternal  city  and  the  rest  of  Italy  fell 
a  prey  to  the  fViry  of  the  Visigoths.  The  edi- 
fices which  they  afterwards  reconstructed  were 
fiiom  fragments  of  buildings  which  they  had 
destroyed.    The  columns  which  the  ruins  sup- 

Slied  were  used  as  piers  for  arcades.  Quatrem^re 
e  Quincy  attributes  (Enc.  Method.)  the  use  of 
the  arch  springing  from  columns  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  builders  of  the  period,  who  knew  not,  ho 
assumes,  the  mode  of  connecting  the  different 
lengths  of  an  architrave;  but  it  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  they,  who  so  well  knew  the  mode 
of  connecting  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  should 
have  been  deficient  in  understanding  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  which  is  either  that  of  the  arch 
itself  or  of  the  simplest  joggling.  From  this 
period  to  the  time  of  the  Benaissance  all  sight 
of  the  original  types  seems  to  have  been  lost ; 
and  in  the  end  arose  a  style,  under  the  name  of 
Gothic,  which  will  be  separately  treated  of. 
But  in  Italy  the  old  traditions  never  altogether 
lost  their  force.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice  rose  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century ;  it 
was  the  work  of  Ghreek  architects,  and  is  invalu- 
able in  tracing  the  history  of  architecture.  In 
1013  the  Florentines  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church  of  S.  Miniato ;  but  the  most  extraordi- 
nary monument  of  the  period  was  the  cathedral 
at  I4sa,  erected  by  Buschetto  da  Dulichio,  a 
Greek  architect,  in  1016 :  this  building  is  lined 
both  inside  and  outside  with  marble,  and  the 
roof  is  borne  on  four  ranks  of  columns  of  the 
same  material.  The  commerce  of  the  Pisans 
enabled  them  to  explore  the  Levant,  the  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
for  the  most  costly  and  precious  marbles  which 
were  used  in  the  work.  Painters  and  sculptors 
were  brought  from  Greece  to  embellish  their 
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buildings,  and  these  contributed  to  strengthen 
A  taste  to  which  the  forms  of  Qothie  art  had 
never  been  congeniiil. 

In  the  thirteenth  centniy  the  church  of  the 
Virgin  of  Assisi  was  erected  in  Tuscany,  and 
the castel  da  Oto  at  Naples;  the  first  by  Lapo, 
and  the  kst  by  Fucio,  Wh  Florentines.  Ni- 
colo  da  Pisa,  their  countryman  and  ootem- 
porary,  was  employed  on  several  important 
edifices  in  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Venice.  His 
greiitest  works  are  the  churches  at  Padua,  of  St. 
Anthony  and  Of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Florence. 
Aniolpho  di  Lapo  built  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce, 
and  designed  the  cathedral  at  Florence.  All 
the  cities  of  It^ly,  indeed,  at  this  epoch  seemed 
to  be  emulous  of  outyying  each  other.  Paolo 
Barbetta  was  engaged  at  Venice  on  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Formosa ;  many  works  were  in 
progress  at  Bologna ;  the  marble  chapel  a£  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  about 
the  year  1216,  was  executed  by  Marchione: 
every  effbrt  indicated  the  speedy  revival  of 
classical  design.  These  efforts,  however,  were 
confined  to  Italy ;  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
the  Gothic  style  continued  to  prevail  until  the 
Reformation  checked  the  progress  of  church 
building. 

In  Itul^  architecture  was  fast  reverting  to 
classical  ideas.  John  of  Pisa,  son  of  the  Ni- 
cholas whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  em- 
ployed by  his  townsmen  on  the  Campo  Santo. 
This  public  cemetery  was  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
its  plan  and  the  beauty  of  .its  details.  It  is 
a  singular  link  in  the  chain  of  architectural 
history :  there  is  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the 
struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  architect  to  free 
himself  from  those  Gothic  shackles  which 
seemed  to  hang  on  it  as  an  impediment  to  an 
immediate  return  to  the  classic  taste  of  the 
land.  The  troubles  throughout  Europe  were 
stilled  at  the  time  when  Bruneileschi  was 
called  on  to  finish  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
of  which  the  octagon  had  not  been  covered  by 
Arnolpho  and  Giotto.  Of  Amolpho's  ability  to 
cover  this  space  with  a  dome  there  can  be  little 
doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  dome  orna- 
mented with  three  or  four  tiers  of  galleries  ex- 
ternally. '  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  a  less  expensive 
or  more  classical  form  of  dome  was  demanded, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  how  to  set 
about  it  Under  these  circumstances  Brunei- 
leschi went  to  Rome,  and  studied  with  the  most 
intense  enthusiasm  not  only  the  dome  of  the 
P&ntheon  and  all  the  other  vaults  which  the 
Romans  had  left  in  that  city ;  but,  becoming  ena- 
moured of  his  subject,  he  mastered  every  detail 
of  the  style,  and  became  familiar  with  every 
form  of  Roman  art  In  the  year  1420  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  thoroughly  a  classic  in 
all  that  referred  to  architecture;  and  not  only 
did  he,  after  innumerable  complications,  com- 
plete the  great  object  of  his  life  before  he  died, 
but  he  left  his  mark  on  the  architecture  of  the 
age.*  We  have  quoted  the  words  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  in  his  recently  published  History  of 
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Modem  JrehUecture  (p.  41),  because  no  oth<>r 
writer  has  so  clearly  shown  that  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Renaissance  approached  very  nearly 
to  a  genuine  revival  of  art^  while  in  its  later 
phases  it  soon  passed  into  mere  copying.  TIuh 
tendency  to  imitation,  apart  firom  origiual 
thought,  is  betrayed  in  some  designs  by  Brunei- 
leschi himself.  In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Florence  the  classical  details  are  used,  u 
Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  with  singular  elegance 
and  purity ;  but  between  the  piers  and  the  spring 
of  the  ardi  is  inserted  a  fragment  of  entabltUure, 
which  in  this  church  has  not  even  the  ezcnse 
that  it  is  repeated  on  the  walL  '  It  is,  howeyer, 
worthy  of  being  remarked  here  as  the  earliei^ 
instance  of  the  use  of  one  of  the  typical  ferms 
of  the  Renaissance,  which  is,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  perhaps  the  most  fatal  gift  of  daasie  art  to 
modem  tunes,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  difficulties 
and  dumsineases  of  the  revived  art  are  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  this  feature.  The  first  thing 
the  architects  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  oeoturies 
did  was  to  abolish  this  fragment  of  an  entabla 
ture^  and  place  the  arch  direct  on  the  pier  or 
pillar  where  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  theadvanta^ 
of  this  proceeding  is  so  self-evident  that  it  seem*! 
strange  that  it  could  ever  have  been  reetoreO. 
No  single  feature  can  more  cleariy  mark  the 
dawn  of  copying,  to  the  ezdnsion  of  thongbt, 
than  its  reproduction.' 

For  the  influence  which  this  revival  of  classi- 
cal design  and  ornamentation  exercised  ob  the 
countries  of  Northern  Europe,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Fergnason's  HUtarv  of 
Modern  ArchiUcture.  He  may  be  right  or 
wrong  in  considering  Gothic  imitations  or  re« 
productions  worse  uian  daaeical  imitations: 
but  he  has  traced  with  the  utmost  exRctitt«s 
the  downward  course  of  the  art  from  the  ea^ 
liest  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his  chap- 
ters on  the  revived  dassical  design  in  France 
and  England  are  especially  worthy  of  attentive 
study. 

ABcmTBCTUBB,  Chinese.  Ab  a  deseription 
of  the  buildings  of  China  would  be  oat  of 
place  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  subject;  of 
the  present  article  is  confined  to  a  general  view 
of  the  principles,  the  character,  and  the  taste  of 
Chinese  architecture. 

In  China  the  rise  of  the  arts  seems  to  ^^ 
been  constantly  repressed  by  the  state  d  me- 
chanical drudgery  and  servitude  in  which  the 
people  are  kept.  In  their  painting,  fat  ex- 
ample, the  most  exact  imitation  of  plttits,  firaits, 
and  trees,  is  thought  indiq^enaabla  Everj 
matter  relating  to  building  is  the  snlgect  of 
regulation  by  the  police,  which,  rather  than 
theory,  governs  its  ardiitecture.  The  laws  of  the 
empire  detail  and  enfizrce  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision the  mode  of  constructing  a  Ion  or  pslaec^ 
for  a  prince  of  the  firsts  second,  or  third  ruik» 
of  a  grandee,  of  a  mandarin,  &&  According  to 
the  ancient  law  of  the  kingdom,  the  number  an<i 
height  of  the  apartments,  the  length  and  height 
of  a  building,  are  all  regulated  with  precinon. 
from  the  plain  citizen  to  the  mandarin,  aixi 
from  the  latter  up  to  the  emperor  hiotfelf. 
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Heron  akme  we  have  suffident  to  aooonnt  for 
the  poTeity  and  want  of  inyention  in  ChineBe 
ait. 

In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  Chinese  ar- 
chitectore,  the  word  is  not  applicable  in  the 
»me  way  as  when  we  speak  of  classical  architec- 
tare,  but  is  meant  to  apply  to  those  primitive 
cuuses  which  gave  birth  to  it     Character  and 
ta^te  in  CTeiy  species  of  architectore  are  the  ne- 
cessary resnlta  of  these  elements.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  tent  is  the  real  model  of 
all  Chinese  buildings.    One  of  the  strongest 
prc¥>fii  of  this  &ct  is  the  form  of  the  Chinese 
roof.    Nothing  but  a  tent  or  pavilion  oonld  have 
^ven  the  idea  of  it.    Again,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  appeansce  of  a  member  of  wood,  simi- 
b&r  to  cfOT  architrave,  destined  to  lie  on  the  tops 
of  the  columns,  and  receive  and  support  the  re- 
muDder  of  the  carpentry.    The  Chinese  roofis, 
on  the  contraiy,  jnt  out  beyond  the  columuSp 
whose  upper  extremity  is  hidden  by  the  eaves : 
hnnce  the  omission  of  the  nse  of  capitals.     It 
U  easy  to  perceive  that  eztieme  lightness  must 
r^ult  fiom  this    imitation.    The    spirit  and 
ehanctor  of  tents  carried  into  the  oonstruc- 
tion  of  cities  mig^t,  at  least  in  reality,  be  lost 
and  altered  by  a  change  of  mateiials.    The 
semblance  of  lightness  might  be  found  in  union 
with  essential  solidity  of    constroction ;   tie 
character  would  have  been  intellectually  the 
eame.    Here,  however,  identity  of  material  has 
ooDtributed  to  the  identity  of  the  copy  with 
the  otigmaL    Amonff  the  Greeks,  whose  n^odel 
was  carpentry,  the  ^ange  from  wood  to  stone 
s'X»n  mnoved  the  appearance  of  weakness  and 
lightness  that  was  found  in  the  modeL  In  China 
the  w>*tj»fi*l  remains  the  same,  and  its  archi- 
teetore  of  wood  still  copies  the  model  of  wood ; 
hence,  the  lightness  of  the  original  is  transferred 
to  the  copy.    It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  Mr.  Fei<^a88on,  whose  opinion  must  cany 
very  great  weieht  on  all  subjects  of  Eastern  ar> 
L'biteetnre,  holds  that  the  model  followed  by  the 
Chinese  was  not  the  tent,  but  the  Buddhist  tee, 
or  tetmination  at  the  apex  of  Buddhist  temples 
in  India.     This  consisted  of  a  square  box,  in 
stone,  representing  undoubtedly  the  original 
wooden  ekAsse  or  relic-box  surmounted  bv  an 
nmbrella»  which,  having  also  been  originally  of' 
wood,  was  afterwards  worked  in  stone.    Some- 
time* three  umbrellaa  were  placed  one  over  the 
other;  and  when,  following  the  ordinair course 
of  devehypment,  they  came  to  be  copied  m  stone, 
a  more  complete  architectural  character  was 
given  to  them,  until  at  last  they  assumed  some- 
thing of  a  spireUke  form,  such  as  is  that  of  the 
Chinese  pagoda.  (See  Fergusson's  Handbook 
of  JreiiUeiure.)  But,  to  say  the  least,  however 
fOKtA  may  have  been  the  seal  with  which  the 
Chinese  embraced  Buddhism,  it  seems  strange 
that  a  mere  piece  of  detail,  insignificant  in  size, 
however  important  in  its  uses,  should  have  been 
taken  as  the  type  of  whole  buildings  and  re- 
peated with  astoniahinfl  perseverance  and  uni- 
focnity;  finr  the  model  which  originated  the 
pagoda  originated  ^so  the  whole  domestic  ar- 
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Lightness  is  the  essential  character  of  Chi- 
nese architecture ;  but  there  is  another  charac- 
teristic quality,  both  of  the  model  and  the 
copy,  that  is  observable  in  the  edifices  of 
China;  and  this  is  its  gay  appearance.  In 
this  respect  scarcely  any  style  presents  a  more 
pleasing  effect  Its  roofs,  single  and  double, 
brilliantly  -painted,  its  gaily  diapered  porticos, 
the  gloss  over  the  whole  surface,  the  harmony 
of  this  species  of  decoration  with  the  liglit 
and  flowing  forms  of  the  buildings  themselves, 
so  please  the  eye  when  it  is  accustomed  to  see 
them,  that  our  cold  and  monotonous  mode  of 
decoration  may  well  appear  uninviting  in  con- 
trast 

ABCHrrECTUBa,  Egyptian.  The  preservation 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  anuiitecture,  in 
many  instances  so  perfect  as  they  still  appear, 
is  highly  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise  and 
admiration,  inasmuch  as  ancient  Eg^'pt  ceased 
to  exist  in  its  splendour  long  before  the  period 
of  the  earliest  histories  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  Almost,  as  it  were,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  by  seas  of  sand  as  well  as  water, 
and  bordering  on  the  most  savage  tribes,  it 
seems  indebted  to  those  circumstances  for  the 
protection  its  edifices  have  received.  Had  tlie 
country  received  as  successors  to  its  early  in- 
habitants a  powerful  people,  if  rich  and  indus- 
trious cities  had  risen  on  the  sitc^s  of  the  old 
ones,  the  temples  of  Egypt  would  doubtless 
have  been  used  as  quarries  admirably  suited  to 
the  purpose.  Arabian  hordes,  and  the  almost 
barbarous  and  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  have  indeed  built  their  villages  on 
some  of  the  ancient  sites.  The  terraces  of 
some  of  the  temples  serve  as  fioors  to  modern 
habitations ;  and  at  Thebes,  a  town  of  two  sto- 
ries, or  rather  two  stories  of  towns  built  on  the 
ceilings  of  these  everlasting  ruins,  indicate  that 
the  means  of  destruction  have  not  been  equal 
to  the  natural  resistance  of  works  of  such  so- 
lidity. 

In  a  preceding  article  we  have  adverted  to  the 
three  classes  of  mankind  whose  different  wants 
had  an  influence  on  their  styles  of  architecture. 
It  seems  to  be  no  forced  supposition  that  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  E^rpt  used  the  ex- 
cavations with  which  nature  furnished  them  for 
protection  against  the  heat  of  a  sultry  climate. 
It  is  true  that  their  country  is  not  the  only  one 
in  which  excavations  abound ;  but  in  most  other 
places  these  excavations  have  been  caused  by 
working  them  as  quarries,  and  no  trace  of  ar» 
chitecture  or  human  abode  can  be  perceived  in 
them.  In  Egypt^  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
caverns  still  furnish  dwellings  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, immemorial  custom  has  assigned  them  to 
the  use  of  mankind.  The  immense  subterra- 
neous apartments  of  Egypt  need  not  uU  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  luxury  in  sepulture. 
Throughout  Egyptian  architecture  its  origin 
appears.  A  simplicity  bordering  on  monotony, 
extreme  solidity  amounting  to  heaviness,  are 
its  principal  ch^cteristics.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  everything  that  can  be  traced  to 
a  type  of  carpentry,  as  in  the  Qrecian  orders ; 
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h^nce  it  appears  likely  that  at  least  its  type 
"Was  different,  and  that  this  typ<*  was  cavern 
excavation.  The  exception  that  seems  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  columns  does  not  militate 
against  the  theory;  for  decoration  invariably 
refers  to  nature  for  objects  of  imitation :  and 
nothing  would  sooner  occur  in  decorating 
pillars  than  the  imitation  of  trees  and  plants, 
without  referring  to  them  as  a  type.  Here, 
however,  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Fergusson  must 
be  allowed  to  carry  great  authority.  A  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  rock-hewn  temples  of 
India  has  led  him  to  refer  all  such  buildings  to 
an  original  wooden  type.  Thus,  in  his  opinion, 
the  sloping  walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were 
not  originally  suggested  by  still  earlier  works 
in  rock,  but  the  latter  had  abandoned,  from 
the  force  of  physical  requirements,  the  perpen- 
dicular supports  of  their  wooden  model,  and  the 
later  architects  then  came  to  recop^  in  stone 
the  changes  which  had  been  thus  introduced. 
(Fergusson,  Handbook  of  ArchiUcture,) 

The  honours  of  sepulture  seem  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  most  stupendous  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  expended  sums  upon  their 
tombs  more  immense  than  other  kings  did  upon 
their  palaces.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  py- 
ramids were  but  immense  cenotaphs,  and  that  the 
bodies  of  the  kings  were  interred  in  some  neigh- 
bouring subterranean  spot ;  in  short,  that  these 
masses  of  stone  were  erected  to  mislead  one 
from  the  spot  which  the  Iwdy  occupied.  This, 
however,  would  not  make  them  the  less  monu- 
ments of  sepulture.  Some  have  attributed  to 
the  pyramids  a  mystic,  others  an  astronomical, 
purpose. 

From  Egypt  were  derived  the  principal  mys- 
teries that  passed  into  other  religions,  and  it 
was  in  the  darkness  of  subterranean  apartments 
that  those  initiations  had  birth  in  which 
secrecy  was  the  first  law.  Secrecy  was  there 
deified  und^r  the  figure  of  Harpocrates.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  sphinxes  with  which 
the  entrances  of  their  temples  were  decorated 
signihed  that  Egyptian  mythology  was  mys- 
terious and  emblematic.  The  number  of  vesti- 
bules enclosed  with  a  series  of  doors  prevented 
the  temple  itself  from  being  seen.  This,  which 
none  were  allowed  to  approach,  was  small  in 
extent,  and  in  it  the  sacred  animal  or  its  image 
was  preserved.  It  was  in  the  galleries,  porticos, 
and  dwellings  of  the  priests,  that  the  large  area 
which  the  temples  covered  was  occupied. 

Excepting  some  varieties  in  the  plans  of  their 
temples,  a  sameness  of  character  and  uniformity 
is  observable  in  their  fronts,  their  general 
forms,  and  the  details  of  their  decoration ;  the 
latter  being  mostly  of  the  hiert^lyphic  species, 
certainly  the  most  monotonous  of  all  decora- 
tions. To  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  temples  of  the  country,  a  diagram  of  that  at 
Esneh  is  subjoined.  With  the  E^'ptians,  heavi- 
ness seemed  to  be  synonymous  with  strength, 
height  with  grandeur,  and  size  or  mass  with 
power.  Uniformity  of  plan  is  universal.  The 
right  line  and  square  was  never  abandoned, 


and,  as  M.  de  Caylus  observes,  there  exists  no 
circular  monument  in  this  style.  In  the  eleva- 
tions the  uniformity  is  still  more  striking;  there 
is  no  division  of  parts,  no  coctrast,  no  effect. 


Eaaeh. 

As  respects  the  materials  for  building  which 
the  country  afforded,  we  shall  speak  as  concisely 
as  possible.  Though  palm  trees  are  found  ahout 
the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  near  Benden,  timWr 
of  every  sort  is  scarce ;  indeed,  the  soil  is  not 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  trees.  The  Inu^t 
common  next  to  the  palm  tree  is  the  acacia; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  palm  tree,  most 
of  the  trees  of  Egypt  are  unfit  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  oak  does  not  grow  in  Egypt,  and 
theimodem  inhabitants  import  that  from  Arabia, 
as  well  as  the  fir  which  they  use  in  their  hniid- 
ings.  Brick  seems  to  have  been  a  material  oskI 
from  the  earliest  date ;  it  was  unbunt,  being 
merely  dried  in  the  sun.  Pocock  says  it  is  made 
of  the  mud  deposited  by  the  Nile,  which  is  of  a 
black  colour,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  flints  and 
shells.  One  of  the  pyramids  described  by 
Pocock  was  constructed  with  this  species  of 
brick,  and  unconnected  by  any  cement.  Bricks, 
however,  were  used  after  undergoing  the  hent 
of  the  fir©  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we  leara 
from  Exod.  v.  G,  where  we  find  the  Israelites 
condemned  to  the  labour  of  making  bricks 
without  straw  to  bum  them.  Stone  A  almost 
every  description,  marbles,  and  granite,  were  to 
be  had  in  profusion ;  and  these,  as  we  hare 
before  observed,  the  Egyptians  were  veiy  expfft 
in  working. 

In  construction  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable mechanical  knowledge  employed,  for 
some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  were  of  enonnoas 
dimensions ;  and  to  form  an  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity used,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  walls  of  some  of  their  temples  extend  to  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  twenty-four  feet. 
Indeed,  the  walls  to  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  gate  at  Thebes  are  at  their  base  not  lefs 
than  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  The  stones  are  all 
squared  inside  as  well  as  on  the  external  face ; 
no  rubble-work  is  to  be  seen ;  another  cause  of 
the  surprising  durability  of  their  monuments. 
The  roofs  are  all  formed  of  single  blocks  of 
stone  fiOTQ.  pier  to  pier ;  no  trace  of  the  arch  is 
anywhere  discoverable.  In  the  pyramids  the 
passages  are  covered  with  stones  inclined  to  ea<)h 
other,  terminating  in  a  point,  one  stone  lapping 
over  the  other. 

The  Egyptian  temple,  unlike  that  of  the 
Greeks,  which  may  be  almost  all  taken  iu  ai 
one  view,  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  porticos, 
courts,  vestibules,  galleries,  and  other  apart- 
ments communicating  with  one  another,  each  of 
which  in  size  had  little  relation  to  ih»  rest  of 
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the  edifice.  They  weie  usiiaUy  in  a  spot  sur- 
roonded  with  mUa ;  and  those  which  were  not 
so  surrounded  were  enclosed  in  front  bj  a  wall 
engaged  to  the  columns,  and  extending  in 
height  about  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  shaft 
Strabo  says  that  at  the  entrance  of  temples  was 
ft  luge  paved  eoort  three  or  four  times  its 
width  in  kngth,  vhich  the  Greeks  called  the 
dromoe.  This  was  ornamented  with  sphinxes 
in  rows.  Throngfa  the  dromos  was  the  pro- 
pylam  or  fore  portico,  which  led  to  another, 
and  that  to  a  third,  the  number  of  them  not 
being  fixed.  BeyoiMl  the  propyla  was  situated 
the  temple  itself  (or  naos),  which  consisted  of 
two  pmts,  the  pronaos  or  fore  temple,  and  the 
aecos  or  sanctuary,  which  in  Egyptian  temples 
was  Teiy  small,  and  contained  a  figure  of  the 
dirinity,  usually  represented  under  the  form  of 
some  animal.  Some  of  these  temples  were  of 
ver)'  Urge  dimensions ;  thatof  Jupiter  at  Thebes 
WM  more  than  1,400  feet  long  and  300  feet 
wide,  exdusiTe  of  the  porticos  that  led  to  it. 
The  finms  of  all  the  plans  are  either  square  or 
lectftngnlar.  The  art  of  designing  a  plan  in 
modem  ardbitectnre  becomes  £fficult  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  apartments  within 
CQch  bounds  that  they  may  be  covered  or  roofed, 
and  of  arranging  the  decorations,  and  of  coun- 
terpoising thrusts  ;  but  the  Egyptian  architect 
hail  no  such  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Co- 
lanins  were  brought  to  the  spot  and  covered  at 
onoe  with  nuisses  of  stone,  all  combining  without 
much  coDtriTance  ^with  the  exterior  walls :  hence, 
the  abondant  use  of  columns  in  the  interior  of 
their  boikiings.  Oreat  regularity  appears  in 
their  ^Lua,  The  temple  at  Fhilft,  evidently 
from  Its  being  suited  to  the  form  of  the  island 
on  which  it  was  built,  is  the  only  exception. 
Their  interrolumniations  are  narrow,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding twice  and  a  half  the  width  of  the 
eolnmn,  and  usually  not  more  than  a  diameter 
and  a  half.  The  elevation  is  always  imiform 
and  monotonous,  always  of  one  story,  and 
withont  columns  above  columns.  The  pyramidal 
fonn  seems  to  perrade  every  edifice,  and  the 
iwnit  unist  be  great  solidity.  Their  columns 
maj  be  considered  as  of  two  sorts,  circular  on 
the  plan,  and  polygonal;  the  only  difference 
l>etween  the  former  being  that  some  are,  and 
othen  are  not,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics. 
Those  which  represent  as  it  were  bundles 
of  rods  or  trunks,  are  generally  encircled  at 
different  heights  with  bands  like  the  hoops 
ci  a  cask,  generally  in  two  or  three  ranges 
of  threse,  four,  or  five  each.  This  part  of  the 
^nangement  seems  to  have  been  quite  arbi- 
tmy.  The  polygonal  column  firequently  oc- 
curs, but  more  generally  where  the  edifice  has 
be^n  formed  out  of  a  rock  or  quarry.  All  the 
colnmos  rise  from  their  bases  in  right  lines, 
diminiahing  to  the  top,  without  any  appearance 
of  entana  or  swelling.  One  can  hardly  say 
that  any  precise  proportion  is  preserved  between 
^^  height  and  their  thickness.  In  describing 
tbera,  we  can  only  say  that  they  were  ahort» 
thick,  and  of  enormous  diameter,  the  latter  in 
feme  cases  extending  to  as  much  as  eleven  feet. 
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What  are  understood  by  pilasters  are  not  found 
in  Egyptian  buildings,  (though  some  quadran- 
gular columns  might  give  that  idea),  excepting 
only  in  the  small  sepulchral  chamber  of  the 
great  pyramid.  Bases  are  also  rarely  found ; 
but  the  capitals  of  their  columns  exhibit  grt>at 
variety.  In  general  form  they  are  either  square, 
vase-formed,  or  swelled ;  some  of  them  are  very 
elegantly  shaped,  and  decorated  with  the  lotus, 
the  palm  branch,  and  other  kinds  of  vegetation, 
and  occasionallv  with  the  human  head.  Ihey 
are  usually  without  abacus,  and  are  connected 
with  the  architrave  by  a  small  die  or  square  block 
out  of  the  same  piece  of  stone  as  the  capital. 
The  entablature  rarely,  if  ever,  consisted  of 
more  than  an  architrave  snrmoimted  by  a  huge 
cavetto,  which  finished  upwards  with  a  beaid 
or  fillet  This  cavetto  was  frequently  orna- 
mented with  glyphs  and  other  indentations  of 
the  surface,  and  the  wings  of  the  vulture  in  the 
centre.  The  covering  of  the  temple  was  a  fiat 
terrace^  though  no  remains  of  steps  show  that 
they  were  used. 

Some  years  ago  a  question  was  proposed  by 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  whether  the  Greeks  borrowed  their 
architecture  from  the  Egyptians.  That  question 
has  been  well  answerea  by  M.  Quatremire  de 
Quincy,  in  the  Encyclop.  MHhod.^  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  much  in  this  article,  and  the 
substance  of  his  answer  is  as  follows : — There 
is  no  such  thing  as  general  human  architecture, 
because  the  wants  of  mankind  must  vary  in 
different  countries.  Architecture  sprang  as  well 
from  the  huts  of  Greece,  as  from  the  subterra- 
neous excavations  of  Egypt  and  the  tents  of 
Asia,  and  from  several  mixed  principles  to  us 
unknown :  thus  the  use  of  the  word  architecture 
is  absurd.  We  ought  to  name  the  species ;  for 
between  the  idea  of  architecture  as  a  genus  and 
as  a  species,  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  lan^;uage  a^d  tongue :  and  to  seek  for 
A  simple  origm  of  architecture  is  as  absurd  as  a 
search  would  be  after  the  primitive  language. 
If  so,  the  hut  of  Vitruvius  would  not  be  an  in- 
genious fable,  as  some  have  said,  but  it  would  be 
a  ridiculous  falsehood  if  he  had  pretended  that 
it  was  the  type  of  all  architecture.  Vitrurius^ 
however,  spoke  only  of  Grecian  architecture; 
and  if  in  Eigypt  there  exists  another  type,  that 
only  proves  that  the  hut  was  not  the  type  of 
Egyptian  art,  but  that  it  was  that  of  Crreek  art, 
and  that  theory  would  be  fabulous  which  pre- 
tended to  be  universaL  Similarity  between 
certain  forms  of  ornament  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  between  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  used  there  was  some  interchange 
of  commerce  or  other  intercourse,  which  could 
not  long  subsist  without  some  sort  of  neces- 
sary transfusion  of  the  inventions  and  habits  of 
one  of  those  countries  into  the  habits,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  other.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Greeks  even  such  secondary  infiuences  were 
but  slight  When  Egypt  had  been  fairly  thrown 
open  to  Greek  commerce,  the  &shion  soon  set 
in  of  attributing  the  oriein  of  science,  as  well 
as  of  art,  to  that  mystenons  land  of  which  the 
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anwilliag  to  believti  tli&t  llie  utn>i 
Arisbirchiu,  Ptnlem;,  and  Hippkrchiw,  simjdy 
systnoatiiKd  a  knoirled)^  for  vhich  tliej  were 
indebted  to  Egyptian  observera.  Ths  notioD  a 
ntterlT  baBolesa;  bat  the  Egyptiuu  eagerlv 
Hiied  on  adtuisaiotu  which  chimed  id  with 
their  national  renity.  How  completely  the 
theory  collapses  oa  careful  eiaminatioii,  may 
be  seen  bj  a  tef^nnce  to  the  treatise  of  Sic  | 


type  as  ensceplible  of  dsTdopinait  as  il 

prreminenljy  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  bodice  of  worshippers.  An  oblong  uva. 
broken  by  two  rows  of  colraans  intc  three  diri- 
siona,  the  central  being  the  widest,  furnished  i 
plan  which  might  be  amplifled  to  any  eitrni, 
while  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  and  hit 
isors  pr(«ented  the  model  for  the  amsEr- 
lent  of  tie  altar  with  the  seats  of  the  bishrp 


origin  and  growth  of  Qreek  art  cannot 
It  of  Greek 


Qothic  buildingB  ;  and  the  type  of  Lhe  Kunun 
with  greater  reason  than   basilica  is  reproduced  nniniored  in  WestmiiL-ifr 
and  O>logne. 

In  the  constmction  of  these  biaitieas  lh<  ar- 
chitectnre  of  the  entAblatnr*  is  seen  combin-iJ 
with  that  of  the  arch. 


AiicKiTicTUSE,Go(A(c. — For  general  pnrposea 
Ootbic  architecture  may  be  described  aa  the  c 
archilectnreof  Wf.sten]Chrtat(<ndoni.  Speaking 
more  strictly,  we  mast  regard  it  aa  more  espe- 
cially the  arcbiteeture  of  the  Tcntonie  races. 
It  was  nerer  mdly  natoralised  in  those  eonnlrics 
in  which  Soman  arcMtoctore  had  predomi- 

Few  forma  of  art  present  such  an  inflnite 
Torietj  of  derelopments  ;  few  have  given  rise  to 
so  much  eontiOTeny,  or  been  made  the  aabjed 
of  a  greater  Durober  of  theorits.  Without  dia- 
cnssingsuch  debated  points  as  the  introdoction 
of  the  pointed  arch,  or  the  influence  of  Sancenic 
arehilectore  on  the  Qotbie,  we  may  yet  trace 
out  the  essential  differences  which  distinguish 
it  fr^m  the  a^les  of  architecture  which  preceded 
and  (rave  binh  to  it,  and  classify  the  several 
imenla  of  Gothic,  so  »8  to  present  a  clear 


view  of  their  leading  principles.   By  this  process   employtnent  of  the  oicfa.  and  this  in  ita 


we  may  avoid  entering  on  long  discuasi 

to  the  merits  of  the  systems  of  nomeoclati 

which  have  been  employi  '  ' 

while  we  may  lay  down 

nnderwhichall  possible  developments  of  Gothi 

arcliil«cturB  may  without  difficulty  be  arranged. 

The  genoine  architecture  of  the  Bomons  was 
that  of  the  round  arch,  a  form  which  in  tlieir 
hands  might  have  pmdoced  the  moat  astoniah- 
ing  results,  had  they  not  chosen  to  abandon  it 
for  foreign  forms,  or  to  conceal  its  real  cha- 
racter by  a  avatem  of  decoration  in  no  waj 
snited  to  it  The  real  archilectnie  of  Bome  is 
seen  in  ita  aquedncta,  bridges,  &c ;  the  adoption 
of  the  Greek  architecture  of  t  be  entablature  dis- 
goieed  its  real  nature  and  repreased  ita  growth. 
Christian  architecture  was  in  ita  flnt  atagss  a 
return  to  genm'ne  Soman  forms,  nor  can  it  be 
■aid  to  have  inherited  fMm  the  architcctore  of 
the  Greeks  more  than  the  omameDtation  which 
it  received  through  that  of  Rome.  IfRomanesqne 
buildings  cxintinued  to  exhibit  in  the  eapitola  of 
their  piirs  forms  which  approach  veij  closely 
to  Gi^k  types,  their  general  character  was 
the  result  of  principles  which  exercised  on 
Oreek  art  no  iniBuenoe  whatever. 

Befor«  tha  reign  of  Constantinr,  Christian 
arehilectore  can  scarcely  be  sold  to  have  had 
any  existence  ;  and  when,  at  hia  conversion,  the 
empire  betmme  ncminallj  Chriatiau,  the  existing 
tam|deswerefatltidnnBn)t«d  to  the  requirements 


Their  columns  were  frequently  the  ^il^  of 
mined  heathen  temples;  bnt  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  architraves  led  to  a  Isr^r 


the  construction  of  groined  vaults. 

Christian  architects  liad  only  to  revert  to  me 

by  various  writers,  \  fortna  presented    bj  earlier  Roman  buiWiup 

the  broad  divisions  i  The  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome  exhibited  >i" 

._i »n,.i.:_ !  profound  knowledge  of  the  Romans  in  the  pi«- 

tice  of  vanltiog;  nor  was  this  knowledge  Int 
in  the  drcline  of  Roman  architecture  down  U 
the  days  of  Diocletian.  In  the  baths  of  tiiii 
emperor  are  to  be  seen  not  only  groined  v»iilu 
in  three  divisionB,  whose  span  is  nearly  seviily 
feethntat  the  bock  of  each  springer  a  ballrtu. 
precisely  of  the  nature  of  a  flying  bntlrru- 
u  contrived  to  counteract  the  Ihrurta  of  Ui'' 
vaulting.  If  a  comparison  be  made  betv<f  n 
this  large  hall  (now  used  as  a  cbuich)  of  '^" 
baths  of  Diocletian  with  the  nave  <rf  a  Golhic 
church,  the  (ontrast  will  be  found  to  be  niorii 
such  as  must  result  from  the  natuK  snd  'ui- 
ployment  of  the  muteriola,  than  from  diftte"" 
of  style. 

The  architecture  thus  devehqted.  which  <» 
may  designate  by  the  general  term  Bomanesqn^, 
WHS  necessarily  a  tnaaitional  one.  Theem^oj- 
ment  of  the  raundurch  introduced  into  buildingi 
the  principle  of  verticality:  and  although  for 
ages  (he  architects  contioued  scarcely  coMcioiis 
irfit,  it  waa  constantly  dianging  the  chaiart* 
of  their  d«igDS.  The  serenJ  varielits  of  lh» 
style  in  different  countries  exhibit  the  inADnX" 
of  local  traditioua  and  national  genios;  M 
through  oil  the  many  phases  of  ByisntinSi  I«n- 
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bardie,  and  Rhenish  Bomanesque,  the  Anglo- 
&1Z01I,  and  the  Norman  of  France  and  Eogluid, 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  style  are 
soUoity  and  rest  Yet»  with  this  similarity,  the 
forms  dereloped  in  the  East  and  West  were  Tery 
difiemit.  In  the  fixrmer,  eyery  other  object  was 
made  snbeerrient  to  the  cupola.  For  the  oom- 
plet<»  development  of  this  design,  the  nare  of 
the  Ijtttin  ooss  was  too  long^  the  ehoir  and 
transepts  too  short :  hence  the  four  limbs  are 
made  eqaal  radii  of  a  sing^le  drde,  and  are  snr- 
moiint«d  generally  eadi  with  its  own  dome, 
which  dnsters  ronnd  the  great  eap(^  which 
lioars  abore  them. 

In  England  the  period  of  Bomaneeqne  archi- 
tecture extends  to  the  close  of  the  elerenth  cen- 
tuij,  and  mar  be  sabdirided  into  the  Anglo- 
Saaum  and  the  Nonnan.    Of  the  former  there 
are  bat  few  examples  remaining ;  and  some  of 
»he  bnildittgs  which  were  began  before  the 
CoDqneet  show  the  inihienee  of  Norman  on  Eng- 
lish art  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor.   As  compared  with  the  Ncmnan  whidi 
succeeded,  the  ^le  is  characterised  chiefly 
by    its  simplicity  or   porerty.      The    arches 
are  always   semicircular,  the  columns  single 
and  so  low  in  proportion  to  their  height  as  to 
be  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  oiameters 
hi^    The  windows  are  little  more  than  alits 
a  few  inches  in  width,  and  splayed  or  levelled 
off  on  the  inside  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  walL    The  walls,  which  are  vexy  thick, 
have  no  external  buttr«ses.    The  ceilings  were 
open-timbered,  a  few  vaults  being  found  in 
czypts.  The  plan  usually  presents  a  nave  (some- 
times with  aisles)  separated  by  an  ornamented 
arch  fktxm  the  chancel;  but  the  elevations  sel- 
dom ahow  more  than  one  tier  of  arches  with  a 
range  of  windows  above. 

"inie  examples  of  Norman  architecture  are 
very  abundant,  in  cathedral  and  conventual 
as  well  as  in  parochial  churches,  some  of  the 
moat  splendid  specimens  b«ng  foand  at  Ely, 
Peteiborough«  Norwich,  Durham,  Wimbom, 
lUnnsey ,  &c.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  differs  from 
AngkhSaxon  diiefly  in  aize  and  the  quality  of 
the  work.  The  round  arch  is  still  universal ; 
the  window  is  but  slightly  enlarged,  and 
remains  a  mere  aperture.  But  the  buildings 
gained  rapidly  in  height,  and  exhibit  a  mudi 

greater  variety  of  oma- 

( 1)  ^^^^^^  mentation.      Among  the 

(2)  TUnUnUfjUf  ornaments  employed  were 

(3)  57AvZ^is^  tru^wrti^t^- 

(4)  H  B  S^B  battled  frette  (2)  ;  the 
(&)  H4_fc"Li-f  JR  triangnhir  frette  (3) ;  the 

^!^S\Z222jOOOL  °^  n««^  (*);  ^®  ^^^«' 

/J)  ^^5^^^^^=^  (6);  the  cable  (6);  the 
/o\  S^  ^TiarCL  A.  ^'f^TJ  (7) ;  the  nebular 
^'TAR/UU^W;    and    some  others. 

Many  of  these  were  used 
in  the  preceding  period,  as  well  as  many  which 
hate  received  no  names. 

But  the  great  chaiwe,  displayed  in  the  Nor- 
nan,  is  to  be  found  in  the  elevation  of  the 
tntcriar,  cxhihitiag  the  triple  range  of  (1 )  pier- 
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arch,  (2)  triforinm,  and  ^3)  dexestoij.  fiars 
at  once  we  have  a  style  which  bean  no  resem- 
blance to  the  Gbeek ;  but 
this  opposition  is  only 
the  mechanical  result  of 
employing  a  different 
constructive  form.  If 
the  arch  had  introduced 
the  principle  of  verti- 
cality,  it  showed  itself 
as  yet  only  in  the  in- 
creased height  of  the 
building.  There  is  no 
subordination  or  connec- 
tion of  the  parts.  The 
string-courses  which  separate  the  pier-arches 
from  the  triforium,  and  the  latter  from  the  clere- 
story, are  unbroken ;  while  thearcades  of  the  two 
latter  frequently  do  not  harmonise  with  the 
range  of  the  pier^archea.  Where  the  design  is 
strictly  of  tms  kind,  the  building  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  Gothic  character.  It  is  pui«ly 
Romanesque.  There  is  no  such  connection  be- 
tween the  parts  as  that  the  abstraction  of  one 
feature  should  at  once  destroy  the  whole  design. 
They  are,  indeed,  no  otherwise  connected  than 
as  being  included  under  one  roof.  But  the 
true  mark  of  Gtothic  is  the  union  of  its  com- 
ponent parts ;  and  the  first  approach  to  sudi  a 
connection  indicates  a  period  of  transition.  As 
soon  as  shafts  running  up  from  the  piers 
divided  the  triforium  and  clerestory  into  com- 
partments, the  genuine  Romanesque  character 
of  the  building  was  gone,  and  the  principle  of 
Gothic  architecture  had  taken  its  place.  To 
this  transitional  period  belong  a  vast  number 
of  Romanesque  or  Norman 
buildings  in  Ei^land  and 
on  the  continent;  while  in 
many  the  departure  from  the 
Romanesque  type  is  so  great 
as  to  remove  them  amost 
from  the  dass  of  Bomanesque 
to  that  of  Gothic  designs. 
To  whatever  height  a  build- 
ing may  be  raised,  it  is  clear 
that  its  full  effect  cannot  be 
attained  as  long  as  uncut  horizontal  lines 
divide  the  whole  structure  into  separate  layers. 
But  although  the  parts  may  be  subordinated 
while  the  ronnd  arch  is  retained,  this  subor^ 
dination  led  naturally  to  the  more  frequent  use 
of  the  pointed  arch ;  and  a  radical  change  en- 
sued on  the  general  adoption  of  a  form  which, 
in  its  occasional  employment,  had  given  no  in- 
dication of  its  general  powers^  This  feature 
forced  on  the  mind  the  idea  of  relation,  and 
that  which  is  strictly  Gothic  architecture  at 
once  came  into  existence. 

Thus  the  fhndamental  ehazacteristic  of 
Gothic  is  unity.  But  it  is  obvious  that  nnit^ 
may  be  attained  in  more  ways  than  one;  it 
may  be  secured  ^aJ  the  Aision  of  the  parts,  as 
w^  as  by  their  subordination.  Their  existence 
may  be  absorbed  and  lost,  instead  of  going 
each  in  its  degree  to  make  up  the  whole. 
These  two  methods  of  obtaining  architectural 
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tmltf  embnea  emj  pliue  of  Ootbic  iirchitec- 
tuce,  and  admit  of  the  aystemitjc  daui£catian 
of  all  tmniitionil  emmpleii.  The  toming-poi 
haa  then  been  nsrhnl  vhen  the  Bnt  iTniptc 
u  seen  of  b  tendpDc;  to  fose  one  form  into 
another.  It  U  cIpst  that,  examined  bj  thir 
tnt,  the  stries  known  aa  the  Earl;  Bngliab,  or 
lucet,  or  First  Foioted,  and  the  Oeometrical 
Decorated,  or  Second  Pointed,  belong  b 
flratdirlaiun;  while  the  Flowing  Decorated  and 
the  Ferpendicnlar  or  Continooui  B^lea  belong 
to  the  second.  Hence  it  fbllowa  that  the  one 
deaignation  of  Decoralod  or  Second  Pointed, 
for  both  the  Oeomelncal  and  Flowing  stjlea, 
inTolrea  a  GUae  claaaifleation.  Theie  u  an  en- 
lire  difo«noe  of  principle  between  the  two. 
So  long  ai  the  forms  rmplo7«d  were  only  geo- 
metrical, the  later  i^lea  could  not  posnblj 
have  been  developed :  the  intiodnction  of  flow- 
ing or  ooDtinnoDi  fbrmi  (whatever  ma;  be  their 
beuity)  inmred  the  decline  of  Gothic  architee- 
tuie.    Thia  will  be  aeen  bj  a  reference  to  the 
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Gothic  arehileetDre  bMsme  yerj  njH.  '  Em 
the  most  important  feaCnrea  were  at  In^h 
merged  in  the  prodnelJon  of  a  eollectin  nni';- 
The  capital*  of  the  pieis  became  more  wii;  aoi 


B7  a  compuiwHi  of  the  Flowing  Deeonted 
with  the  Oeometrical,  we  sea  that  the  new 
prindple  ia  exhibited  firrt  of  all  in  the  win- 
dow!, br  the  employment  of  the  ogive  in  place 
of  cdrenliT  fcmu — geometrical  bacetrbdng,  in 
irtrictoeoa,  confined  to  tfaenieof  circdarfignrea 
only.  (Sea  Freeman'a  Bitloiy  of  Wvniom  Tra- 

ccn/.)     But  the  opve  forma  once  introduced   gether  (2).'   ^™._s-™___  _„  . 

■oon  eonncted  the  iriiole  traoeiT  of  window* '  Unm  in  number.  The  pier-aidua  Haaw^ ' 
lit  '  "^ 


into  a  Knes  of  eofl  wavy  Imee.  dying  mta  tba 
window  arch,  and  ntterlj  deetrr^ed  that  nboi- 
dinalion  of  monldinga  which  wia  the  diitio- 
gniBhini;  characleriatic  of  the  preceding  MjIrtL 
While  in  the  latter  the  primarr  monldinga  in 
confined  genenllj  (0  the  two  principal  archti 
and  the  circle  which  they  eany,  in  the  fonnri 
the  whole  woAing  of  a  window  ia  on  one  plane, 
^ee  Sbarpe'i  Rite  and  Pmmtt  of  Drxxmhi 
WituUnB  TVocery  in  Englmti.) 

Bnc  inaamach  as  the  mulliona  of  a  wisdo* 
may  be  extended  upwards  aa  well  b;  atmi^ht 
aa  by  wary  linea,  it  followa  that  the  Flani- 
boyant  of  France,  not  lesa  than  the  Fluving 
Deconted  of  England,  ia  in  principle  idceticul 
with  the  Peip^dienlar  or  Ckmtumona  srjXf. 
Tba  qneation  it  beauty  ia,  manifestly,  entirtlj 
diatinet  friHn  the  principle  involved  in  a  itjir. 
Bvely  change  fiom  one  principle  to  ■notlin' 
mnet  in  arehilectnn  be  accompanied  bj  1 
period  of  transition ;  and  it  would  seem  ttui 
to  each  periods  we  are  indebted  for  thv  mou 
beantifolaDd  magniflcent  designs.  On  the ii' 
tiodaction  of  the  ogive  fivm  the  dedenaioa  of 


sloidar  (1),  and  at  iMt  wera  removed  alto- 
gether (2).    Striug-oonrsM  and  bands  bennt 
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ogie«d  tenninatioii  (3),  from  which,  aa  ftom  the 
a{K*x  of  everj  opening  of  the  trifbrinm,  stmight 
lm«9  ascended  without  intermption  till  tnej 
were  lost  in  the  interlacing  tracery  of  the  Tault- 
ing.  Thna»  that  Tezy  form  of  architectnre — 
the  tmest^  the  most  heaatiful,  the  most  magni- 
ficent)  that  the  world  has  yet  seen — the  gennine 
c^&pring  of  the  pointed  arch,  whose  highest 
tximnph  was  the  achievement  of  a  gloiions 
uni^of  sepazate  existent  parts — gave  birth,  by 
a  etrictly  logical  process,  to  a  wholly  antago- 
nistic idea,  which  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  very  feature  which  had  been  its 
essential  and  most  splendid  characteristic;  and, 
by  a  growth  of  marrellous  rapidity,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  subordination  of  parts  ended  in 
their  ultimate  absorption.'  (Edinburgh  BevieWf 
No.  213,  p.  134.) 

In  Grermany,  the  Gothic  architecture  followed 

a  course  similar  to  that  of  English  Gothic,  with 

one  remariuible  exception.    It  has  nothing  an- 

Bwering  to  the  style  known  as  Early  English 

(or  Lancet,  or  First  Painted).  The  pointed  arch 

and  lancet  window,  adopted  first  in  Frutce,  had 

eActed  a  complete  change  in  English  buildings, 

while  the  old  forms  continued  to  exercise  all 

their  influence  in  Germany.     There  is  nothing 

in  ^-^t^  of  that  unswerring  retention  of 

primitiTe  character  which  marks  the  Bhenish 

Bomaaeaque.    It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 

tliat,  when  these  forms  were  once  abandoned, 

German  architecture  should  make  a  sudden 

advaace,  oomprisinff  in  one  stage  the  interval 

tfTrt#aM^mg  firom  the  lYorman  to  the  Geometrical 

Gothic  of  England. 

Of  the  many  theories,  some  plausible,  others 
more  or  leas  absurd,  which  hare  been  advanced 
to  account  for  what  is  called  the  invention  of 
the  pointed  uch,  it  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that  the  simplest  and  therefore  the 
most  attractive  (that,  namely,  which  tiaces  it  to 
the  zequiiements  of  vaulting)  is  as  untenable 
as  the  rest  Ptofeoaor  Willis,  in  his  Remarka 
<m  ike  ArckUedmre  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
shown  that  so  £ur  was  this  form  necessary  for 
the  vaulting  of  rectangles  of  different  lengths 
and  breadti^  that  several  methods  for  accom- 
plidung  tins  had  been  employed  for  a  long 
time,  uid  continued  in  vogue  long  after  the 
change  from  round  to  pointed  forms. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  differences  be- 
tween each  style  of  Ghithie  architecture,  whe- 
ther in  principle  or  in  detail,  is  to  be  sought  (as 
has  been  alr^dy  noticed)  in  the  traceiy  of 
their  windows.  Here  the  subordination  of 
parts  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Geometrical  Decorated;  while 
the  substitution  of  the  yesica  for  the  circle  and 
triangle  first  betrays  the  introduction  of  a 
different  principle  from  that  which  had  brought 
about  the  change  from  Bomanesque  into  CK>thic. 
As  compaiea  with  the  catheorals  of  France 
anl  Germany,  the  great  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  England  exhibit  great  differences  of  plan  and 
AtvpL  In  England,  after  the  Bomanesque 
period,  the  square  end  was  substituted  in 
(huidiiM  fhr  the  apse.    In  France  the  retention 
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of  the  more  strict  basilican  form  led  to  a  great 
development  of  the  idea  of  verticality.  The 
cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Cologne  are  not  so 
long  internally  as  those  of  Canterbmy,  Win- 
chester, and  York ;  but  they  exceed  the  latter 
in  height  by  fift^  or  sixty  feet  This  great  in- 
ternal height  mvolved  also  the  retention  of 
double  aisles,  of  which  the  outer  round  the  apse 
is  formed  into  a  series  of  chapels  themselves 
apsidal ;  but  it  also  involved  the  modification 
or  abandonment  of  the  external  features  which 
are  the  great  characteristics  of  English  churches. 
It  was  impossible  to  raise  such  central  towers 
as  those  of  Canterbury  and  Lincoln  in  build- 
ings whose  height  varies  from  120  to  160  feet ; 
and  even  the  western  towers  cease  to  bear 
the  prominent  character  which  they  exhibit 
in  English  designs.  The  great  end  of  the  con- 
tinental architects  was  height;  the  English 
architects,  with  a  more  marked  external  outline, 
compensated  for  comparative  want  of  height 
by  the  greater  length  which  furnishes  an  al- 
most boundless  perspective  in  such  buildings 
as  the  abbey  church  of  St  Alban's  and  the 
cathedrals  of  Winchester  and  Ely.  The  de- 
yelopment  of  Gothic  architectnre  in  EngUind 
and  on  the  continent  was  in  principle  the  same ; 
but  it  exhibited  in  each  case  a  distinctiye 
national  character  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake. 

Periods  of  English  Architecture. — In  attempt- 
ing to  assign  dates  for  the  duration  of  succes- 
sive styles  in  architecture,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  each  stage  is  preceded  and 
followed  b^  a  period  of  transition,  and  that 
hence  a  building  which  chronologically  belongs 
to  a  Bomanesque  period  may  to  an  mdefinite 
extent  exhibit  a  Gothic  character,  while  in 
others  the  characteristics  of  a  former  style  may 
be  retained  when  that  style  has  passed  almost 
wholly  out  of  use.  This  intermingling  of 
styles  is  especially  discernible  in  the  kter 
stages  of  Gotnic,  and  most  of  all  in  the  periods 
which  are  commonly  classified  under  the  name 
of  the  Decorated  style.  This  style  has  philo- 
sophically no  existence,  and  really  consists  of 
two  stages,  one  of  which  adheres  to  the  ttue 
Gothic  principle,  while  the  other  has  virtually 
abandoned  it.  The  names  to  be  assigned  to 
these  two  stages  remain  still  a  subject  of 
controversy ;  but  it  is  comparativelv  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  with  Mr.  Petit  we  speak 
of  Early  Complete  and  Late  Complete  Gothic, 
or  if  with  Mr.  Shiope  we  call  them  respectively 
G^metrical  and  C^irvilinear,  so  long  as  we 
remember  that  the  principle  of  the  Late  Com- 
plete (}othic,  or  the  Currilinsar,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Bectilinear  (or  Continuous  or 
Perpendicular)  style. 

Thus  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  one 
style  and  another  are  not  so  sharply  drawn  as 
is  commonly  supposed;  and  there  are  sub- 
divisions of  styles  even  where  we  speak 
generally  of  only  one.  In  the  architecture  of 
this  country  three  stages  may  be  traced  before 
the  prevalence  of  that  form  of  Bomanesque 
whicn  is  especially  associated  with  the  Norman 
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eonqiMrars  of  England.  The  flrat  Btage  is 
little  more  than  a  debased  form  of  Roman 
work ;  to  this  time  belongs  Brixworth  church, 
which  was  probably  built  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventh  century.  Of  the  second  period  the 
church  at  Earl's  Barton  is  perhaps  the  best 
specimen.  During  this  time  the  use  of  masonir 
was  extended  to  the  smaller  churches,  whicn 
had  preriously  been  built  of  wood,  while  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  of  Saxon  work  were 
still  retained  in  all.  fSee  Freeman's  History 
of  Architecture,  p.  217.)  In  the  following 
period,  the  use  of  wood  was  generally  discarded 
for  that  of  stone,  and  the  buildings  exhibited 
less  and  less  of  the  peculiarities  of  timber 
construction.  The  straight-sided  arch  became 
more  rare,  and  the  shaft  was  substituted  for  the 
baluster.  To  this  period  belongs  part  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter-le-Gtowts,  and  of  the 
cathedral  of  Oxford,  prior  to  the  changes  which 
it  underwent  ut  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

If  the  Norman  conquest  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  prevalence  in  England  of  that 
form  of  Romanesque  which  had  already  raised 
some  splendid  monuments  in  Normandy,  the 
introduction  of  this  style  was  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  defeat  of  Harold  at  Hastings. 
Norman  architects  had  already  been  employed 
by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  church 
which  Harold  bnilt  for  the  secular  canons  of 
Waltham  so  far  exhibited  the  characteristics 
of  Norman  Romanesque  as  to  make  the  date  of 
its  erection  a  matter  of  doubt  and  controversy 
in  the  present  day.  But  we  are  told  in  plain 
terms  that  Edward  built  his  abbey  at  West- 
minster in  a  new  style,  and  the  work  of  Harold 
at  Waltham  is  only  a  further  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Norman  Romanesque  was 
influencing  the  architecture  of  this  country. 
No  style  has  left  behind  it  more  enduring 
memorials.  During  the  period  of  its  prevalence, 
all  the  cathedral  and  most  of  the  conventual 
churches  in  England  were  rebuild  while  in- 
numerable new  buildings  were  raised  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to 
adduce  instances,  but  the  cathedrals  of  Ely, 
Peterborough,  Norwich,  Chichester,  and  Dur- 
ham, may  be  mentioned  amongst  the  most 
magnificent  examples. 

But  although  the  Norman  Romanesque  must 
be  re^rded  as  a  substantial  and  not  merely  as 
H  transitional  style,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  proportion  as  it  combined  all  the  parts  of  a 
building  into  one  harmonious  whole,  it  tended 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  this  tendency  became  manifest 
during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  a.d.  1135-1154. 
The  round  arch  was  now  more  and  more  super- 
seded by  the  pointed  arcli,  and  clustered  shafts 
took  the  place  of  columns.  From  the  character 
of  the  windows,  which  exhibited  merely  the 
grouping  of  apertures,  without  any  approach 
to  genuine  tracery,  this  period  has  been  known 
as  the  time  of  the  Lancet  style  (or  the  First 
Pointed  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society).  Among  the  more  remarkable 
examples  of  the  Lancet  or  Early  English  style, 
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may  be  mentioned  the  abbm  of  Whitby  ami 
Beverley,  the  presbytery  of  Ely  Cathedral  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbuzy.  the  transepts  and  choir 
of  Worcester,  &c. 

The  commencement  of  the  next  period,  whioh 
marks  the  prevalence  of  the  Geometrical  or 
Early  Decorated  style,  must  be  dated  frfm 
the  introduction  of  tracery,  which  at  the  first 
was  confined  to  purely  geometrical  forma.  This 
period  (allowing  for  the  time  of  tranintion) 
extends  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  II. ;  and 
among  the  most  important  examples  may  be 
mentioned  portions  of  Westminster  Abber. 
in  its  earlier  stage;  Merton  Chapel,  Oxford; 
Exeter  Cathedral,  Lichfield  Cathedral,  the  spires 
of  Salisbuzy  and  Norwich. 

The  abandonment  of  pure  geometrical  forms 
marks  the  declension  of  real  Gk>thic  architec- 
ture ;  but  the  employment  of  curvilinear  forms 
was  introduced  long  before  any  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  English  architecture  became 
perceptible.  Although,  however,  there  could  be, 
in  strictness,  no  intermediate  form  between 
geometrical  and  flowing  tracery  (Faleys  Arcki- 
tecturtf  p.  173),  yet  the  two  styles  might  be 
combined,  not  only  in  the  same  building,  bnt 
even  in  the  same  window.  Hence  it  becoroe^j 
extremely  difllcult  to  classify  the  buildings  W- 
longing  to  this  period  of  transition.  As  speci- 
mens of  such  intermixture  may  be  mentione*! 
the  eastern  windows  of  Carlisle  and  Bristol 
cathedrals,  and  the  western  window  of  Exeter. 
But  this  period  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  wbit 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Perpendictdar,  in 
which  the  traceiy  was  carried  to  the  head  of 
the  window  in  straight  Hues  instead  of  flowing 
lines.  The  full  development  of  this  style  may 
be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  to 
it  belong  the  naves  of  Winchester  and  Canter- 
bury, the  encasing  of  the  choir  of  Gloucester, 
the  church  of  St  Mary  Bedcliffe,  Bristol,  &o. 
Of  the  history  of  this  style  we  have  already 
spoken;  and  we  need  therefore  only  specify 
among  its  later  examples  the  chapels  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge;  St.  George's,  Windsor; 
and  the  still  more  sumptuous  chapel  of  Heoiy 
VIL  at  Westminster. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  which 
distinguish  English  from  continental  archi- 
tecture is  the  employment  of  wood  for  the 
roofs  whether  of  halls  or  churches.  To  the 
former  they  were  applied  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  About  a.d.  1400  they  were  cm- 
ployed  in  churches,  wherein  prior  to  that  dstc 
stone  vaulting  appears  to  have  been  more  com- 
mon. The  Norman  castles  had  their  keeps  unil 
haUs  vaulted  with  stone,  as  was  the  case  with 
those  in  North  Wales  built  by  Edward  I. 

Our  limits  "preclude  us  fh>m  adverting  to 
many  fine  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  Scotland ;  but  the  abbeys  of  Melropc 
and  Kelso,  founded  by  David  I.,  as  well  as 
those  in  Diyburgh  and  Jedburgh,  all  in  Rox- 
burghshire, show  that  the  art  was  carried  to  as 
great  perfection  north  of  the  Tweed  as  m  the 
southern  parts.  Roslin  and  Holyrood  Chapcis, 
for  richness  and  variety  of  ornamental  earring 
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^ist  ercetad  bj  Sir  William  St.  ClairX 

be  exceeded.    Its  plan  is  without  pa- 

anT  other  specimen  of  the  fifteenth 

The  latter  was  finished  by  Jamea^ 

a  of  that  name,  in  1440;  and  is  a 

^al   specimen,    with   flying    buttresses^ 

aon  ornamented  than  any  OTen  in  England. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
the  pahces  and  private  Oothic  buildings  of 
this  country,  of  wnich  parts  still  esdst  in  the 
rmains  of  the  ancient  palace  at  Westminster, 
Htham,  Eenilworth  Castle,  Hampton  Couit» 
and  in  many  other  |)Iaces.  The  following  list 
exhibits  the  dimensions  of  the  different  cathe- 
dialsin  England. 


lotenial 

1 

TiMlBtanMl  LNgth  la  FM 

BrMdtbof 

Ckolr        1 

TruufUfi 

X* 

B.     B. 

OUSLFtad'a     .       . 

500 

948 

165 

43    88 

ynaO^edm, 

54S 

186 

188 

—    78 

By     ...       . 

617 

178 

101 

78    70 

OmtarlMiT.       • 

614 

154 

150 

74    80 

Toik  .... 

488 

233 

181 

-    99 

UaeolB 

496 

237 

_ 

_    —. 

y«tmiMter 

489 

189 

153 

~  101 

FiterbonNigii      » 

480 

208 

188 

—    78 

BtSMnrf    ... 

46S 

210 

140 

—    84 

Dvhara 

420 

176 

117 

33    71 

QloQoatcr  •       •       . 

420 

144 

140 

—    86 

CUcherier  .       .       . 

401 

181 

100 

_    _~ 

ICiinridi     •        •        . 

411 

191 

165 

_    _ 

lAdddd    .       .       . 

411 

88 

110 

—    67 

Wocntar   . 

410 

180 

136 

—    74 

Snter.       •       .        • 

890 

140 

181 

—    69 

Wdlf  .       .       .       . 

871 

185 

106 

—    67 

Berefoni  (aadeat) 

870 

140 

105 

—    64 

Cbata 

848 

— 

— ~ 

_•    __ 

«Khestcr   •       •       . 

806 

133 

166 

_    ^-» 

CKlUe      .      .      . 

918 

_- 

187 

71    — 

Brth   .       .       .        . 

810 

136 

__ 

oi-    __ 

Bristol        .       .        . 

175 

138 

100 

__    «_ 

Qzfocd       •       ■       . 

IM 

103 

80 

-    37i 

AacmncTUBBi  Qreeian,^Qnciaji  architec- 
tore,  wliieh  was  transplanted  after  its  perfection 
to  an  Italian  soil,  where  it  assumed  almost 
aaother  fonn,  will  not  require  an  extended 
ootiee  in  this  place.  The  particular  det^  of 
the  dianges  it  underwent  will  be  foimd  in  the 
uticies  Doug,  Iomic,  and  Cobimthian  orders. 
Ita  origin  and  types  haTO  already  been  consi- 
dered in  the  article  Aidutectuze,  and  an  ex- 
phnation  of  its  terms  will  be  found  under 
tfadr  sereral  heads  in  this  work. 

The  Talue  of  the  le^nds  which  ascribe  to 
Cvhuus  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
%]Fptian  deities,  with  the  practice  of  quarrying 
itooe,  has  been  already  examined  in  the  article 
ODEjgypdan  architecture.  The  Chreeks  at  an 
CBiiy  period  had  raised  some  extraordinary 
itoaetinea,  such  as  the  treasury  of  Minyas, 
Uin;  of  Orchomenus,  and  the  walls  of  Tirrns, 
vfadi  still  attest  the  truthfulness  of  the  Ho- 
aeric  poet  and  of  Fausanias.  Prom  the  Home- 
liewiitiiaB  we  find  that  the  form  of  government 
■as  patnaTfhal,  that  the  chief  buiKlings  were 
4e  pakees  of  the  prinoes,  and  that  the  altar  was 
riia  oabf  straetnrs  for  sacred  use,  and  that  even 
ttis  was  little  more  than  ahearth,  on  which  the 
nOam  mm  pwpared  for  the  meaX ;  for,  until 
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after  Homer's  time,  no  r^gnhir  priesthood 
existed  in  Greece.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
temple  was  not  used  until  the  singly  andsaoer- 
dotia  oflKces  were  separated.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  now  impossible,  to  traceUxe  degrees 
ftom  the  use  of  the  simple  altar  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  regular  temple,  or  when  the 
latter  became  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
reUgion  of  the  country.  The  houses  of  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  simple  in  plan, 
and  at  an  eariy  age  consisted  of  two  stories, 
as  was  indeed  the  case  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  East  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Goguet  (Origins  des  Lois)  says  that  Asia 
Minor  was  the  cradle  in  which  architecture 
was  nursed,  and  thinks  that  to  this  country  we 
are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  All  authors  seem  to  admit  that 
the  Corinthian  had  its  birth  in  the  mother- 
country,  and  not  in  the  colonies.  Perhaps 
the  earliest  temple  recorded  is  that  of  Zeus  or 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  which,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias,  must  have  been  built  630  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  If  livy  be  right,  tiiat  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus  was  of  «  pericd  little  less  remote, 
and  at  this  time  the  science  of  mechanics  was 
in  its  infon<nr ;  for  even  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides,  thou^  the  powers  of  the  crane  were 
known,  they  were  not  commonly  implied  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  weights. 

Admitting  that  the  s^tem  of  imitation  in 
the  Doric  order  was  founded  on  the  elementary 
forms  and  parts  of  the  hut,  it  was  in  that  case 
guided  by  the  principles  that  nature  herself 
adopts  in  her  operations ;  otherwise  no  bounds 
would  have  limited  the  caprice  and  imagination 
of  its  impovera  In  the  copy,  no  part  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  model ;  but  an  analogy, 
and  that  very  strong,  is  observable.  The  pro- 
portions and  parts  of  the  Doric  order,  in  dif- 
forent  examples,  ]plainly  indicate  that  the 
Grecian  artists  considered  themselves  restricted 
only  by  general  rules,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
them  varying  the  height  of  the  Doric  column 
from  four  duuneters  to  six  and  a  half  [Dosio 
OBDnn],  while  the  height  of  the  entablature 
varies  m  terms  of  the  diameter  from  1*72  to 
1*97.  The  interoolumniations  used  in  the 
Doric  order  at  Psestum,  Corinth,  and  Segesta, 
and  in  the  Parthenon,  are  equal  to  about  one 
diameter  of  the  column.  They  are  about  a 
quarter  of  a  diameter  more  at  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  whilst  in  an  example  at  Syracuse  they 
are  somewhat  less  than  n  diameter. 

The  age  of  Pericles  exhibited  almost  all  that 
art  could  be  imagined  to  accomplish ;  the 
Peloponnesians  and  their  colonies  had  erected 
the  temples  at  Corinth,  Nemea,  Paestum,  Svra- 
cuse,  and  other  places  in  Sicily;  thus,  in  a 
space  of  little  more  than  three  hundred  years 
from  its  introduction,  it  appears  that  the  art 
was  raised  to  the  summit  of  perfection.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Ionic  order  is  not  far 
behind  the  Doric  in  antiqui^.  In  the  former, 
the  different  examples  ^diHnt  a  variety  not 
less  to  be  noticed  than  that  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  latter  order.    The  height  of 
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the  Ionic  colnmn  varies  in  the  three  examples 
of  the  temples  on  the  Ilissus,  of  Athena 
Polias,  and  Erechtheus,  from  eight  diameters 
and  a  quarter  to  nine  and  a  half ;  but  in  the 
heights  of  the  entablatures  there  is  not  so  much 
variation.  The  cornice  of  the  Grecian  Ionic 
may  be  considered  as  bearing  a  constant  ratio 
to  the  whole  height  of  the  entablature,  as  2 
to  9 ;  while  the  whole  height  of  the  latter 
seems  nearly  constant  at  two  diameters  in 
height  This  order  received  the  addition  of  a 
base  to  it«  shaft,  which  was  wanting  in  the 
Doric  order;  but  for  the  varieties  the  reader 
will  refer  to  that  article  in  this  work.  The 
volutes,  which  are  its  distinguishing  features, 
are  found  with  many  varieties.  In  the  temple  on 
the  Ilissus,  in  that  of  Athena  Polias  at  Priene, 
and  that  of  Apollo  Didymsus,  the  volute 
contains  only  one  channel  between  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  spiral ;  whereas  in  those  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Athena  Polias  at  Athens,  each 
volute  has  two  distinct  spirals  with  channels 
between  them.  In  the  former  of  these  two  the 
colamn  terminates  with  an  astragal  and  fillet> 
just  below  the  eye  of  the  volute;  in  that  of 
Athena  Polias  with  a  single  fillet  In  each, 
the  neck  of  the  capital  is  ornamented  with 
honeysuckles.  The  shafts  are  usually  cut  with 
flutes  of  an  elliptical  form,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-four.  These  flutes  vary  from  those  of 
the  Doric  order,  in  their  separation  from  each 
other,  through  the  intervention  of  filletsL 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Corinthian 
as  of  the  Ionic  order  is  the  capital  But  our 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  Corinthian  order  is 
unfortunately  circumscribed,  from  the  destruc- 
tion and  decay  to  which  from  its  extreme 
delicacy  it  was  exposed;  nevertheless,  under 
even  these  circumstances,  the  few  examples 
that  remain  induce  a  supposition  that  it  was 
not  in  such  high  estimation  aa  those  we  have 
already  named,  inasmuch  as  the  only  examples 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  found  in  what 
is  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  both  at 
Athens.  But  the  former  of  these  is  scarcely  to 
be  classed  among  examples  of  Corinthian,  and 
t  he  latter  (as  we  now  understand  the  Corinthian 
order)  is  in  some  respecta  a  little  eccentric  in 
character.  In  the  Choragic  Monument  the 
height  of  the  entablature  is  somewhat  less  than 
u  fifth  of  the  total  height  of  the  order.  The 
base  varies  little  from  that  of  the  Ionic  order,  ex- 
cepting in  the  non-appearance  of  the  horizontal 
fluting  in  the  upper  torus. 

To  the  orders  enumerated  may  be  added  one 
scarcely  to  be  named  here,  because  apparently 
under  no  rules  which  regulated  its  propor- 
tions, namely,  the  figures  called  Caryatides, 
which  were  emploved  for  the  support  of  an 
entablature.  For  the  supposed  account  of  their 
origin,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Castatidbs. 

The  only  subject  remaining  for  notice,  under 
this  head,  is  that  of  the  roofs  of  the  Grecian 
templee.  They  consisted,  of  course,  of  two 
inclined  sides,  which  at  the  ends  formed  a 
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pediment.  From  experienoe  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  angle  at  which  the  sides  of  a  rr«if 
should  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  should  W 
such  as  efTectually  to  shelter  the  interior  of  the 
building  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seiLsons. 
Hence  greatly  inclined  roofii  are  indispensable 
in  northern  climates ;  the  reverse  as  the  climate 
approaches  the  equator:  but  this  will  be  more 
fully  explained  under  the  article  Roof.  Here 
we  shall  merely  state  that,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  the  inclination  of  the  aides  of  a 
roof  should,  for  the  latitude  of  Athens,  be  16| 
degrees.  The  actual  inclination  of  the  roof  uf 
the  temple  of  Erechtheus  is  15^  degrees,  temple 
of  Theseus  15  degrees,  the  Parthenon  16 
degrees,  and  that  of  the  Propylaea  14j.  Com- 
paring the  law  with  the  Boman  examples,  the 
climate  would  require  an  inclination  of  the 
sides  of  the  roof  with  the  horizon  of  22  degrees, 
and  the  x-ariation  between  the  examples  remain- 
ing is  from  22  to  24  degrees. 

The  invention  of  the  arch  does  not  at  present 
appear  to  belong  to  Greek  architecture. 

Architbcturb,  Indian. — It  is  very  properly 
observed  by  M.  Quatremire  de  Quincy,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  theories,  an  infiiUible  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  state  of  the  architecture  and  other 
arts  of  any  people  is  by  their  representations 
of  the  human  form.  Every  people,  he  savs 
who  during  a  number  of  ages  have  perBererpii 
in  falsely  representing  the  figure  void  of  all 
proportion,  and  according  to  a  certain  barbarous 
and  ignorant  routine,  must  be  convicted  of  a 
want  of  that  sentiment  which  leads  to  a  knov- 
ledge  of  truth,  and  of  that  intelligence  which 
knows  how  to  find  in  nature,  rules  for  the 
choice  of  forms  and  arrangements  applicable  to 
the  art  of  buildinjg.  Eveiy  people  which  doe« 
not  manifest  in  ita  works  this  conformity  to 
nature  must  be  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  imitation, 
and  all  their  productions  must  be  the  result  of 
an  irregular  taste.  These  remarks  particularly 
applv  to  Indian  architecture,  whose  exact  an- 
tiquity is  still  a  problematical  question.  In  a 
country  abounding  with  deserted  monuments 
where  are  found  the  traces  of  an  ancient  lan- 
guage now  no  longer  spoken,  books  no  lon|r(  r 
understood,  and  a  mythology  which  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  that  of  Greece,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  surmise  that  civilisation  ex- 
isted at  a  very  early  period.  These  opinion'* 
would  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  extwor- 
dinary  chronologies  which  the  modem  Indians 
havo  produced  aa  incontestable  authorities  for 
their  remote  antiquity.  The  chronology,  how- 
ever, of  the  Hindoos  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
strict  investigation :  neither  has  any  inscrip- 
tion or  historic  monument  been  discovered, 
nor  any  annals  found,  which  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  changes,  revolutions,  or  prosperity  which 
the  country  may  have  experienced. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  subtenaneons 
or  excavated  monuments  of  India  are  prior  in 
date  to  raised  or  constructed  works ;  ana  y^N  ^ 
point  of  fiict,  we  find  in  the  former  neitbff  1<'^'' 
minuteness  of  details,  leas  caprice  in  form,  nor 
less  profusion  of  fantastic  ornament^  than  iQ 
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the  kttn.  Hoice  the  moniiments  themselYes 
aSard  lu  no  due  to  their  respectiye  antiquity. 
The  fict,  however,  seems  to  be  established,  that 


Tated  temples,  have  been  much  oyerrated  by 
travellers.  Of  the  latter,  the  dimensions  are 
generally  moderate,  and  the  difficulty  of  their 


daring  a  long  period  the  settlers  in  the  great  execution  could  not  have  been  very  eoiisidep 
Iflilian  peninsula  left  few  or  no  architectural ,  able.  If  the  description  that  comes  to  us  be 
iDODumeDts,  and  that  this  continued  to  be  the  ^  correct,  the  latter  are  hollowed  out  from  quarrieH 


caufi  until  a  change  had  come  over  their  religion. 
This  £tct  Mr.  Fergusson  ascribes  to  the  nature 
of  their  belief,  '  when  every  man  stood  forth  in 


of  calcareous  stone,  and  the  dimensions  are 
on  so  small  a  scale,  that  even  the  celebrated 
temple  at  Elephanta  is  only  130  feet  long,  110 


thepresenceof  his  God  and  without  intercessors  feet  wide,  and  but  14  feet  6  inches  high.  The 
offered  up  his  prayers  with  the  prescribed  operation  of  hollowing  out  a  cavern  of  tliis 
forms,  .  .  .  always  feeling  himself  in  the  im-  ,  sort  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
mediate  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  appealing  art ;  but  in  the  pagoda  construction  we  must 
directly  to  his  mercy.  ....  Among  such  a  admit  some  display  of  that  which  at  least 
peopleitwouldof  oourse  be  vainto  look  forany  approaches  it.  The  pagodas  are,  in  many 
mooamente  of  importance.'  (Handbook  o/"!  instances,  of  considerable  height ;  but  to  com- 
Anhitecture.)  But  whether  the  lack  of  build-  '  pare  them  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  is  out 
ings  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  purity  of  their  of  the  question.  These,  the  only  buildings  of 
faith,  or,  as  Gibbon  asserted  in  the  case  of'  much  height,  are  pyramidal  in  general  form. 


the  Germans,  to  a  want  of  ingenuity,  it  may 
be  &irly  inferred  that  the  change  to  Buddhism 
brought  about  an  increased  activity  in  art  as  in 
goTemment. 

CoDstTuction  is  a  term  scarcely  applicable 
to  the  greater  number  of  works  of  In(uan  ar- 
cbiteetore.    It  means  the  raising  of  a  build- 
ing composed  of  divers  materials,  or  of  pieces 
jcintd  together   to  form  a  mass;    hence  it 
c&oaot  be  properly  applied  to  an  excavated 
^nKtve.    The   edifices  of  India  may  be  di- 
ndi^  into  two  daasesi,  the  quarried  and  con- 
ftrcctcd;   the  last  are  mostly  those  towers 
improperly  called    pagodas.    To  the  uncon- 
stractedoBss  belong  the  seven  large  pagodas 
of  MaTalipuram,  which  consist  of  large  masses 
of  »tone  more  or  less  engaged  to  the  earth, 
Bod  contiguous    to    similfl^   masses.      These 
passes  were  shaped  and  sculptured  externally 
in  accordance  'vrith  their  general  form,   partly 
['jTunidally  and  partly  by   irregular  zones, 
in  the  same  style  as  the  pyramidal  tower 
of  the  oonstracted  pagoda.    No  order  is  ap- 
parent in  the   respective  dispositions  of  the 
n^ses,  neither  is  regularity  m  the  plan  and 
exterior   form   to  be   detected.      These  edi- 
fices an  extremely  small  in  the  interior,  being 
i>oiloved  out  of  the  mass,  and  remind  us  of 
th«  monolithic  temples  of  £^ypt»  cut  out  of 
inimeose  blocks  of  granite,  which,  as  Herodotus 
irfls  M,  were  removed  to  very  considerable 
distsDces.    In  other  respects,  there  was  clearly 
some  resemblance  between  the  art  of  India  and 
£g7pt;   it   is   found  in  the  excavations  of 
moDnmeots,   and  in  working    lai^e    natural 
Banes  of  stone  in  their  original  situation, 
l^t  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  inferring  from 
tbis  similarity  of  taste  that  there  was  com- 
nnniation  between  the  two  nations ;  and  still 
1^  aie  we  at  liberty  to  infer  a  resemblance 
of  style  in  architecture  from  a  similarity  of 
pnctiee;  for  nothing  is  more  unlike  the  Egyp- 
tian than  the  Indian  style  of  architecture; 
and  in  ^e  end  it  will  be  seen  that,  except  in 
^  piarticc  oi  excavation,  there  is  no  similarity 
*i  ui.    The  dimensions  of  the  pagodas,  as  they 
^T^  been  called,  compared  with  those  of  the 
^yptiaa  pviamids,  not  less  than  their  exca- 
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Sonnerat  (vol.  i.  p.  217)  gives  us  some  idea  of 
them:  he  says,  'Around  the  most  celebrated 
temples  the  surrounding  walls  are  thick  and 
much  raised.  On  each  side  is  a  gate  surmounted 
by  a  pyramidal  tower,  with  a  curved  mass  of 
enormous  size.  The  tower  is  loaded  with 
figures,'  &c  &C.  If  we  may  trust  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  pagoda  of  Chillambaram  by  M. 
Durocher  de  la  Perigne,  given  by  Caylus  in  the 
31st  vol.  of  the  Memoires  de  F Academie^  the 
pyramidal  form  is  therein  strongly  marked. 
In  it  the  height  of  the  whole  is  but  120  feet, 
and  at  its  base  it  is  but  80  feet  wide.  The 
termination  is  not  in  a  point,  but  is  truncated 
at  a  height  which  makes  the  plan  of  its  summit 
about  36  feet  wide.  The  pyramid  is  of  unequal 
sides,  the  fianks  being  much  narrower  than  the 
faces.  But  the  largest  of  these  monuments  is 
that  described  by  Lord  Valentia,  namely,  the 
pagoda  of  Taiyore,  which  he  considers  the 
finest  specimen  of  this  species  of  building. 
This  is  200  feet  high,  placed  on  a  basement  of 
40  feet  in  height.  The  pyramidal  mass  rises 
by  twelve  sets-ofiT,  or  bands,  sculptured  in 
various  ways.  Such  samples  of  masonry,  how- 
ever, required  no  great  display  of  constructive 
skill  for  their  execution,  either  in  working  or 
transport  of  the  materials.  At  Chillambaram, 
for  instance,  the  pyramidal  part  is  constructed 
to  the  height  of  30  feet  only  in  masonry,  the 
remainder  being  of  brick.  The  mass  is  coated 
with  ornaments  of  stone  and  of  a  species  of 
white  cement  of  the  country.  As  in  Egypt, 
none  of  the  monuments  of  this  country  exhibit 
any  trace  of  the  arch:  the  coverings  of  the 
apartments  are  all  horizontal,  and  the  dimen- 
sions in  all  are  necessarily  limited  by  the  want 
of  that  expedient  which,  in  modem  architecture, 
has  been  the  parent  of  the  most  stupendous 
monuments  of  which  art  was  capable.  The 
ceilings  in  Indian  architecture  are  of  enormous 
blocks  of  stone,  laid  on  the  supports  on  which 
the  buildings  are  constructed,  being  the  simplest 
and  most  inartificial  mode  of  contriving  a  cover- 
ing to  an  apartment.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one,  that  the  art  of  India  was  many 
degrees  below  that  of  Egypt.  Though,  in  the 
last-named  country,   art  was  limited  by  the 
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habits  of  the  people,  yet  it  is  equally  certain 
that  their  knowledge  in  the  use  of  materials 
was  of  a  high  character,  and  that  their  skill  in 
masonry  was  carried  to  great  perfection. 

That  which  is  known  to  the  archite<^  by  the 
term  ordonnance,  which  means,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  composition  of  a  building 
and  the  due  arrangement  of  its  several  parte, 
and  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  practised  in 
their  architecture  with  so  much  success,  is  not 
perceptible  in  Indian  architecture,  as  fiir  as  we 
■re  acquainted  with  it  It  seems  easy  to  account 
for  this:  for,  although  some  of  thn  existing 
monuments  have  received  the  name  of  palaces, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  being  all  destined 
originally  for  reliffious  purposes.  Hence  the 
architects,  confined  to  certain  established  rou- 
tines, were  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  their 
invention  and  ingenuity ;  and  even  had  they 
been  so,  the  system  of  castes,  in  perpetuating 
uniformity  of  practice,  had  a  tendency  to 
repress  them.  Again:  scarcely  any  system 
could  be  conceived  less  likely  to  develope  talent 
in  ordonnance  than  the  use  of  subterranean 
edifices,  which  admit  of  no  variety  of  plan,  no 
extent  of  elevation,  and  do  not  lead  to  any  of 
those  conceptions  which  the  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect generates  when  he  has  length,  breadth,  and 
materials  at  his  command.  In  the  caves  at 
Ellora  some  of  the  columns  are  hexagonal, 
without  base,  eapital,  or  ornament ;  some  square, 
with  8  long  cap,  like  carpentry.  The  greater 
number  are  composed  of  three  parts :  a  square 
pedestal,  running  up  more  than  one  half  of 
the  total  height ;  a  small  portion  of  shaft)  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  crowned  with  a  capital  of 
strange  form,  of  which  words  cannot  give  any 
definite  idea.  The  reader  may  advantageously 
refer  to  Daniel's  plates  of  these  curious  objects. 
Decoration,  in  architecture,  consists  of  large 
and  small  details,  which  receive  the  name  of 
ornaments.  The  lareer  parts  are  columns  and 
similar  masses.  In  the  system  of  Indian  deco- 
ration there  is  no  trace  of  what  may  be  called 
an  order;  but  among  the  larger  masses  of 
decorations  for  support^  sculptured  elephante 
very  frequently  occur.  In  one  of  the  temples 
at  Ellora,  for  instance,  there  are  three  masses 
of  building,  on  the  same  line,  whose  bases  are 
sculptured  with  elephants,  seen  in  face.  Lions 
are  also  much  used  as  objecte  for  decoration. 

These  excavations  date,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  proved,  from  a  period  as  early  as  200  b.c.  ; 
and  thus  the  resemblance  which  they  present  to 
the  plan  of  Christian  churches  of  the  bosilican 
type  must  be  set  down  to  similarity  of  needs 
producing  similar  architectural  developments, 
and  not,  as  has  been  somewhat  unreasonably 
supposed,  to  a  diabolical  mimiciy  of  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  the  Buddhists.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  Christian  buildings  should  be  copied 
before  they  existed. 

The  primaiy  idea  of  a  Buddhist  temple  was 
that  of  a  tope  or  pillar,  which,  when  a  monolith, 
is  called  a  Idt  These  tumuli  are  generally 
without  ornament,  but  they  var^  in  form, 
being  sometimes  domical  and  sometimes  shaped 
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like  a  cylinder  with  the  roof  almost  flat  Ot 
the  apex  was  the  tee^  or  receptacle  fn  the  rdic, 
of  wluch  we  have  already  spoken  when  treating 
of  the  architecture  of  Uie  Chinese.  The  um- 
brella which  crowned  the  tee  was  the  symbol  of 
royiJty.  But  while  the  architecture  of  these 
topes  IS  altogether  external,  that  of  the  temples 
or  chaityas  is  wholly  internal,  no  built  example 
of  these  having  been  found.  These  temples  Mr. 
Fergusson  attributes,  on  very  strong  groand«, 
to  a  wooden  origin,  with  the  one  remsricable 
exception  that  the  pillars  appear  always  to  hax? 
been  constructed  of  stone.  This  he  expl&iiu 
from  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  tlie 
white  ante,  by  'placing  some  indestnctible 
barriers  between  them  and  those  parts  which 
must  necessarily  be  constructed  of  wood.' 

The  external  treatment  of  the  viharas  or 
monasteries  is  suppUed  by  remains  found  in 
Ceylon.  Round  the  raised  platform  of  the 
Thuparam^a  tope  are  three  rows  of  monolith 
pillars,  which  once  supported  a  wooden  platform, 
on  which  were  raised  in  successive  stories  the 
cells  of  the  priests.  The  truth  of  this  supposi- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  Burmese  monasteries 
or  kioumSt  which  are  also  raised  on  pillan,  and 
which,  as  being  made  wholly  of  wood,  explain 
also  the  absence  of  architectural  remsins  in 
India  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism. 
'  Further  proof  that  all  more  ancient  boildingv 
were  constructed  of  wood,  is  found  in  the  essen- 
tially wooden  forms  of  the  earlier  cave  temples, 
in  the  same  character  as  discernible  in  the 
architecture  of  Persepolis,  as  well  as  in  the 
accounte  given  of  the  temple  of  Solomon— facts 
which,  if  IJgyptian  art  also  sprang  from  & 
wooden  type,  would  go  far  towaros  establishing 
the  general  prevalence  of  a  primitive  wooden 
construction.'  (Edinburgh  heview,  Jannary 
1867,  p.  120.) 

The  transition  from  the  Buddhist  to  the 
Jaina  creed,  and  again  to  that  of  Brahma,  pro- 
duced no  new  style  of  architecture.  The  Hindu 
temples  adhered  to  the  pyramidal  form  sug- 
gested by  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  terminating 
with  the  umbrella-shaped  finial  of  the  early 
Buddhist  topes.  The  form  of  their  gateways  is 
invariably  that  of  the  oblong  pointed  rooC  found 
in  the  transition  example  at  Hahavelliporp. 
The  most  remarkable  features  of  these  buildings 
are  their  large  pillared  haUs,  or  chonltritf, 
which  sometimes  have  as  many  as  a  thousand 
columns.  The  temples  of  Northern  India  con- 
sist generally  of  a  great  tower  or  rimanc^ 
the  sides  of  which  are  curvilinear ;  in  the  centre 
is  the  cell  for  the  divinity,  and  at  the  summit  the 
umbrella-shaped  covering.  In  front  is  attached 
a  square  mantopa  or  porch,  with  a  door  on 
«ach  &ce,  but  without  any  other  opening. 

AncHiTBoroBx,  Moorish  or  Saracmic—'When 
the  victories  of  the  Arabians  had  extended 
their  empire  from  Constantinople  to  the  con- 
fines of  Spain,  the  magnanimity  of  their  leaders 
and  the  brilliant  talents  of  their  caliphs,  raised 
the  nation  to  a  pitch  of  glory  and  power  which 
exhibited  itself  in  some  very  extraordinaiy 
productions  in  the  architectural  art.    In  Africa 
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udin  Spain,  vbere  theii  nnpira  became  flrmlj 
bUbliabed,  the  rdiliceij  th^  erected  sufficiently 
■  — f  with  wbot  succasa  tbey  eoltiTated  the 


ffn  do  not,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  such  bu 
iitide  u  this,  thiok  it  UHHwoiy  to  extend  any 
kiiuiij  into  tbe  Mrliest  vorka  of  the  Suraceiid, 
9xb  u  tJie  original  Mooqnc  of  Omar,  built  in 
CIU.  Neitlieroftliatiiorofotheiof  their  works 
lirw  indeod  in  nomber)  have  we  sufficient 
ti^torieal  endence  to  compare  them  with  the 
architecture  of  the 
period  in  other 
t  countries  ibutwe 
'  proceed,  at  once  to 
I  (hat  period  when 


e  of  it 


lEM^iicu  eriuQiKQ  lo  compa 

nnA 

diilingniihing  featnra   were  such  arclies  aa 
j[»  liere  exhibited. 

The  Moeque  at  CordoTa  was  begun  by 
Alalilialiniaii,  the  second  king  of  CordoTit,  and 
Knishtd  by  hia  bod  towuda  Ihe  end  of  the 
i~i:hlli  centniy.  Its  plan  is  h  paraQctogram  of 
ti"'  f«t  by  400,  formed  by  an  embattled  wtdl 
v.th  nnuiteiforta  also  emMttlrd  ;  the  lieight  of 
thL<  nli  Taries  lioin  35  to  611  feet,  and  its 
i-Uitkntt!  is  8  feel.  This  large  qnadrangular 
<|>>«  ii  dirided  intemallT  into  two  parts ;  viz. 
a  Murt,  KM  feet  long  by  Ihe  length  of  the 
■^'Gn^md  the  mosque  itself,  which  is  about 
4ii<J  Srtt  square.  The  mosque  consists  of  19 
~-i~lff,  fbniied  by  17  rows  of  colnmna,  &om 
F"iith  to  noith,  and  33  narrower  aisles,  &om 
•'•'~t  to  west  Each  of  these  aittes  is  16  feet 
'f^J-',  from  north  to  south,  by  400  feet  long; 
'lie  width  of  them  in  the  r^pusite  direction  is 
IrB.  Thus  the  intersection  of  Ihe  aisles  with 
■■arh  other  produces  860  columns,  wliicb,  added 
'■>  Ihe  i3  oolnmns  of  the  court,  form  a  total  of 


innd  c 


I  foot  and  a  hulf,  and  t1 


»  Corinthian  or  compoHle  speci 
i>itLiiiius,  which  have  neither  socle 
■'tf  tormounted  by  arches  from  column  to 
I'llumc.  The  ceilings  are  of  wood  painted, 
rich  range  fonning  on  the  outside  a  small  roof. 
''7>jrated  &om  tboee  adjoiiiiDg  by  a 
line  of  the  most  striking  effccto  of  tht 
i'  pnidoced  by  the  beautiful  marbles  of  which 
ihf  coluitms  an  compoard.  It  seems  probable 
itcit  Ihe  larger  portion  of  these  columna  were 
j>rwured  from  the  Eoman  ruins  in  the  city ; 
la  afHoion  which  ii  strengthened  by  their 
l-in;  without  base!!,  or  with  such  as  are  ill 
fWri  to  the  style  of  the  columns  or  capitals. 
Iti  the  mmmeneemeDt  of  the  siiteentli  century 
C>~at  changes  were  made  in  this  mosque,  for 
"i"  fflipone  of  concerting  it  into  a  Chrislian 
"ifich;  these,  it  is  said,  ruined  the  original 
'^''1.  but  enough  is  left  to  indicate  wh^t  it 
ii^fimtly  roust  liave  been.  It  is  always  eon- 
|i<lFml  as  one  of  the  ectrlicst  Moorish  build- 
i'  K>  is  Spain.  The  decoraliona  throughout  an* 
in  .focco,  painted  of  different  coloors,  and 
'■v^iiiuiiBlly  gilt,    in    imitation   of   Byiantine 


pavements,  i,_ 

with  paintings;  and  il 
bians,  who  r«dty  bad  invented  no  architecture 
of  their  own,  spreading  themselves  in  Iliuso 
countries  wherein  the  arts  had  been  established, 
were  thus  led  to  a  trial  of  imitating  the  old 

The  Alhambra,  it  Qranada,  is  perhaps  the 
most  curions  and  interestJnK  Hoorish  ediHco  in 
Spain.  It  serred  the  doubk  purpose  of  palace 
and  fortress,  and  is  sitaaled  on  tbe  summit  of  a 
rock  that  commands  the  town.  According  to 
travellerB  who  haTe  described  this  edifice,  tlio 
riailor  may  here  fancy  himself  in  a  fairy-built 
dwelling.  Ailer  passing  the  principal  entrance, 
.  be  arrives  at  two  oblong  courts,  one  of  wliicli 
is  called  the  court  of  the  llona,  and  is  celebnited 
in  Arabian  history,  A  portion  of  the  section 
of  this  court  is  given  below.  Konnd  these  two 
courts,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  disposed  all  the 
apartments  of  the  palace  ;  those  for  slate  luok 
out  towards  the  country ;  the  rest,  cooler  and 
more  retired,  have  small  openings  for  light 
under  the  interior  porticos,  the  whole  of  which 
are  decorated  with  painted  stucco,  porcelain, 
and  the  most  valuable  marbles.  On  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  is  another  palnee,  called  the  Gene- 
ralife:  ita  ruins  show  that  it  was  inferior  to  the 
Alhambra  neither  in  size  nor  splendour.  It  is 
precisely  in  the  same  taste,  and  ihe  det.iils  are 
similar,  proving  that  the  two  edifices  are  con- 
temporaneous. 


'.  Onecs 


Surprising  as  the  works  we  have  just  named 

must  be  considered,  we  do  not  discover  in  (hem 

that  real  gnmdeor  which  exists  in  the  works  of 

the  Egyptians,  the  Etrurians,  the  Oreeians.  or 

the  Romans.   The  mode  of  construction,  though 

sufficiently  durable,  is  not  scientific,  as  respects 

the  working  of  the  materials.     Brick  was  the 

material    most   in   use;    the  masonry,    where 

[ployed,  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  slucco, 

which  the  painting  in  ilifiTerent  colonrs  is  a 

»t  source  cf  the  admiration  these  buildings 

;ite.    The  domes  which  crown  thoir  apart-  • 

Dts  are  neither  lofl^  nor  large  in  diameter, 

neither  do  they  exhibit  great  mecbHnicat  skill. 

The  Moorish  arcbitects  seem  to  have  had  no 

of  raising  vaults  from  lulty  piers.    Id 

usque  at   Cordova,  the  span  bvm  pier 

-  would  have  been  less   than    ?" 


doubt  that  its  jirchitects    to  vault  which  would  not  have  required  vetj 
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extraordinary  skill ;  yet  here  we  find  timber 
ceilings  thronghont.  The  use  of  orders  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  them ;  they  employed 
the  antique  columns  which  they  found  ready  to 
their  hands,  or  rude  imitations  of  them,  with- 
out any  apparent  acquaintance  with  the  types 
from  which  they  were  deriyed,  their  principles 
or  proportions.  Hence  their  columns  may  be 
more  appropriately  termed  posts.  In  the  forms 
of  Moorish  architecture  we  do  not  disooTer  a 
character  of  originality  arising  out  of  local 
causes.  The  Arabians  had  wandered  far  fix>m 
their  oountty,  in  which  they  had  never  culti- 
vated the  arts;  their  architecture  was,  there- 
fore, necessarily  formed  upon  models  which 
were  before  them,  such  as  the  degenerated 
Roman  and  Byzantine.  •  The  form  of  their  ar- 
cades is  confined  to  this  style  of  architecture. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  both  of 
them  vicious  in  construction,  firom  not  affording 
the  necessary  resistance  to  thrust  near  the  abut- 
ments. In  masonry,  failure  would  follow  such 
forms,  if  practised  on  a  large  scale ;  but  where 
arches  are  formed  of  brick,  the  large  surface  of 
cement  used,  if  it  be  good  and  the  centres  not 
struck  until  the  cement  is  set  hard,  allows 
great  caprice  in  their  forms.  K  the  pleasure — 
we  might  almost  use  the  word  sensuality — of 
the  eye  be  the  sole  object^  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  success  attended  the  efibrts  of  the  Ara- 
bian architects  of  Spain.  The  embroidery  and 
painte !  draperies  of  the  East  appear  to  have 
been  transposed  to  their  architecture.  The 
variety  and  profusion  with  which  they  used 
their  ornaments,  moreover,  give  their  masses 
the  appearance  of  a  congeries  of  painting,  in- 
crustation, mosaic,  gilding,  and  foliase.  Much, 
perhaps,  of  this  was  induced  by  the  kw  of  their 
religion,  which  forbade  the  representation  of 
animals  or  the  human  figure.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  this  profusion  of  ornament  we 
find  the  details  beautifully  executed,  and 
some  of  their  forms  extremely  fine ;  and  the 
mode  of  piercing  domes  for  light,  which  they 
practised  by  means  of  starlike  openings,  is  at- 
tended with  an  almost  magical  effect. 

AjEunnnMTruBR,  Mexican. — The  temples  and 
other  public  edifices  of  Mexico  do  not  appear 
to  have  desen-ed  the  high  praises  which 
Spanish  authors  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  great  temple  of  Mexico,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  New  Spain,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  obscure  and  inadequate  descriptions 
of  it,  has  been  represented  as  a  magnificent 
building,  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the 
ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  114  steps; 
yet  it  was  but  a  solid  square  mass  of  earth, 
faced  partly  with  stone.  Its  base  on  each 
side  extenaed  nlnetr  feet:  it  decreased  gra- 
dually as  it  advanced  in  height,  terminating  at 
top  in  a  quadrangle  of  about  30  feet,  whereon 
were  placed  a  shnne  of  the  deity,  and  two  altars 
pn  which  the  victims  were  samfioed.  All  the 
other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain  re- 
sembled that  of  Mexico.  The  great  hillock  at 
Choluhi,  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the 
r.ime  of  temple,  is  not  approached  by  steps, 
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nor  has  it  any  appearance  of  stone.  Peib^ 
it  has  never  been  more  than  a  natural  eminence 
of  the  ground. 

The  Spanish  historians  lead  us  to  suppoM 
that  the  palace  of  the  emperor  and  the  hoiueB 
of  the  nobles  exhibited  some  elegance  of  design 
and  convenient  arrangement :  we  have,  howeTcr, 
no  vestiges  of  these  remaining,  and,  from  the 
mode  in  which  Cortes  conducted  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  it  seems  likely  that  all  the  moonmeoti 
of  any  importance  were  destroyed.  8611,  is 
at  the  period  when  Robertson  wrote  hisHistoij 
only  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  it 
seems  impossible  that  in  so  short  a  time  edifices 
of  importance  should  have  left  no  trace  of  their 
existence. 

ABCHmcTXTBB,  Roman. — It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  Romans  had  an  architeeton 
peculiar  to  themselres.  That  which  we  ns- 
derstand  by  the  name  is  a  modification,  some 
call  it  a  debasement,  of  the  aichitectore  of  the 
Chreeks.  But^  although  they  thus  adopted  a 
foreign  form  of  ornamentation,  they  possessed 
a  genuine  architecture,  which  by  borrowing  from 
others  they  practically  destroyed ;  and  tiosms 
the  architecture  of  the  arch.  Whence  it  came  to 
them,  is  a  question  which  we  are  not  called  npoo 
here  to  answer ;  but  the  fact  remains  that^  where 
they  abstained  from  Greek  decoration,  their 
buildings  exhibited  the  principle  of  arched 
construction  carried  out  with  a  massdveneflsasd 
strength  which  have  rarely  been  equalled.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  Etnria; 
it  may  have  been  permanently  established  by 
an  Etruscan  dynasty  in  Rome,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  Etruria  did  not  derive  her  ardu- 
tecture  from  Greece.  But  whether  the  Closes 
Maxima  and  other  great  Roman  works  give 
evidence  of  a  ^reat  Etruscan  dynasty  or  not, 
the  fact  remams  that  the  arm  became  tlie 
^nciple  of  all  genuine  Roman  constiuctaon. 
Hence  the  assertion  that  Christian  architecture 
may  be  traced  directly  to  tiie  Greek  must  be 
taken  with  a  qualification ;  and  it  becomes  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  clear  uDde^ 
standing  of  subsequent  arehitectnral  history  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  distingnishing  characte^ 
istic  of  the  former  was  derived  from  the  prin- 
ciple, the  use  of  which  Roman  architects  for  so 
long  a  time  did  their  utmost  to  conceal  With- 
out  a  struggle,  Rome  submitted  herself  to  the 
intellectual  yoke  of  the  Greeks.  'In  those 
instances  where  the  skeleton  of  a  building  i* 
Roman,  she  did  no  more  than  foist  on  them  a 
system  of  decoration  entirely  nnsuited  to  its  nev 
application,  and  which  disguised  or  concealed  all 
that  was  great  and  splendid  in  her  architecture. 
Where  wim  (Jreek  detail  she  unites  their  general 
design,  the  buildings  are  not,  strictly  spoiking, 
to  be  considered  Roman  at  iJL  She  sacrificed, 
in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  foreign  elegance  her 
native  sources  of  strength  and  grandeur,  and 
cramped  a  constructive  genius,  which  might 
otherwise  have  astonished  the  world  with  a 
more  genuine  and  stupendous  architecture  of 
the  arch  than  it  has  ever  yet  beheld.  The 
capital  and  entablature  of  Greece  were  not  only 
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feitin«B  allien  to  her  art,  bot  fotal  obstades  to 
anj  raal  display  of  her  powers ;  Dor  could  she 
reuis  them  but  at  the  expense  of  an  absurd 
ifloongruitj  and  a  freqnent  concealment  of  her 
rad  eonstraction.    And  when,  having  filled  the 
mid  with  the  TBst  structures  of  her  spurious 
tit,  she  fell  before  the  inroads  of  Northern 
bsrbaiiana,  her  architecture  became  in  their 
hands  the  source  of  illimitable  beauty  and 
gnndeur  only  by  being  gradually  stripped  of 
the  ungainly  and  cumbersome  garb  with  which 
she  had  so  studiously  concealed  her   living 
powers.    Greece  therefore  bequeathed  to  Rome 
a  number  of  decorative  features ;   from  Rome 
GhziBtian  architecture  derived  its  essence  and 
its  life.     The  forms  of  Qreek  art  could  never 
have  given  birth  to  any  style  presenting  a  really 
different   character    out  for  their  accidental 
association  with  a  foreign  construction,  while 
the  azchiteeture  of  Borne  most  have  issued  in  a 
more  magnificent  development,  had  that  of 
Groees  never  oome  into  existence ;  nay,  it  would 
have  done  so  perhaps  with  greater  certainty  and 
npidity.'  (Eainburgh  Review,  January  1857.) 
The  necessary  materials  are  wanting  to  enable 
»  to  fellow  up  historicaUy  the  state  of  the  art 
dmine  the  ages  of  the  republic.     There  is 
■caiedy  the  vestige  of  a  ruin  of  the  period ;  it 
is,  hoverer,  easy  to  form,  either  from  the  po- 
lilieal  lUte  of  the  times,  or  from  the  enoou- 
n^geoient  given  to  the  other  arts,  and  espe- 
dttUy  to  literature,  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  architecture  of  the  Romans  fiourish- 
ed.    The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans 
broi^t  to  their  city  not  only  an  importa- 
tion of  works  of  art^  but  the  artists  them- 
eelres.    In  architecture,  however,  the  Romans 
at  this  time  had  erected  monuments  of  such 
dimensions  as  were  beyond  the  means  of  the 
little  and  separated  states  of  Greece.    The 
pew  state  of  things  brought  to  its  aid  all  that 
it  needed.    The  great  use  which  at  this  period 
was  made  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  one  of 
the  pKoofii  of  the  public  and  private  wealth. 
From  the  time  of  Augustus  we  see  the  extent  to 
vfaidi  richness  of  detail  was  carried.    A  small 
portion  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  known  to  us 
under  the  name  of  the  Pantheon,  enables  us  to 
vppna»t6  the  art  of  this  period,  though  it  is 
now  despoiled  of  the  bronzes  of  its  pediment, 
its  gilt  <***— *>"«!  and  the  profdsion  of  sculptures 
that  adorned  it.   In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Rome 
vas  not  only  the  capital  of  the  world,  but  the 
voild  itself;  it  possessed  within  itself  all  the 
food  that  was  neoeeasiy  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  art.     Rome  now  b^an  to  raise  monuments 
of  a  description  unknown  to  the  Grecians — 
tzinmpbal  arches,  baths  as  huge  as  cities,  im- 
meose  porticos,  amphitheatres,  and  naumachise. 
The  marbles  of  aU  the  quarries  of  the  then 
known  world  were  almost  exhausted  in  supplies, 
and  even  E^Qrpt  famished  the  city  with  means 
of  adding  to  the  general  magnificence.     Ap- 
plied to  sndi  new  species  of  miflces,  it  would 
have  been  indeed  sorprising  if  architecture  had 
pRMTved  its  ori^nal  GrMk  purity.    It  wa9 
the  medium  fbr  satisfying  avanity  which  knew 
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I  no  bounds,  and  was  ultimately  obliged  to  gitin 
I  its  end  more  by  effect  than  purity,  by  rich- 
ness and  exuberance  of  ornament  rather  than 
,  by  harmony,  and  by  grandeur  of  lines  ratlier 
than  by  beauty  of  forms. 

The  luxury  in  art  induced  by  the  sculptor 
added  to  the  number  of  different  combinationjt 
in  the  Corinthian  capital:  this  was  carried  to  an 
excess  which  in  the  end  produced  a  new  order, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  composite.  Thus, 
Roman  architecture  having,  says  Quatremire  de 
QuincY,  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  richness 
guided  by  taste  in  the  use  of  ornaments,  throws 
I  aside  all  sobriety,  sacrifices  the  whole  to  details 
and  accessories,  covers  sU  parts  of  the  surface 
without  distinction,  loads  the  different  members 
with  ornaments  and  sculptures,  like  a  person 
who,  to  decorate  a  piece  of  cloth,  covers  it 
entirely  with  embroidery. 

We  close  this  article  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Doric  order.  This,  in  Greece  itself,  at  the 
time  of  her  subjugation,  had  begun  to  be  af- 
fected by  change.  It  had  lost  much  of  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  its  character  and  the 
severity  of  its  principles.  The  various  wants 
in  edifices  less  simple  in  plan,  a  taste  for 
elegance  and  richness  which  was  found  in  the 
other  two  orders,  tended  to  modify  its  forms  and 
profiles.  Thus,  in  the  portico  of  Augustus  sl 
Athens,  it  was  strangely  changed  in  appearance. 
In  Rome  it  was  adopted  with  proportions  still 
more  slender,  and  an  aspect  infinitely  less 
severe. 

Arobitrawe  (made  up  from  the  Greek 
iipX^t  ^  I'^i  aod  the  Latin  trabs,  a  beam). 
The  lower  of  the  three  members  of  the  enta- 
blature of  an  order,  being,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, the  chief  beam  that  is  employed  and 
resting  upon  the  columns.  A  French  writer 
has  styled  it  the  foundation  of  the  head  of  an 
edifice.  The  architrave  sometimes  receives  the 
name  of  Epistylium,  from  the  Greek  words 
^W,  upottf  and  cr^hos,  a  column. 

Aroblwes  (Lat.  archivum,  from  the  (h-eek 
iipXuoWf  a  aenate-house).  The  repositories  of  the 
public  records  of  a  state  or  community :  some- 
times the  records  themselves  are  so  called. 

The  English  archives  have  been  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years  gradually  removed 
from  the  various  depositories  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  kept,  and  accumulated  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  tho^ 
RoUs.  In  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records 
(1863),  will  be  found  at  p.iii  a  table  compre- 
hending the  classes  of  pubHe  muniments  which 
that  office  now  contains.  And  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  report,  p.  xxJ.,  will  be  found  a  list 
of  *  Records  not  vet  received  into  the  Public 
Record  OfiSce,'  chiefiv  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient accommodation  for  the  present 

JirolilFolt.  In  Architecture  this  term  is 
applied  to  express  the  ornamented  band  of 
mouldings  round  the  vouHSoirs,  or  arch -stones, 
which  terminate  horizontally  upon  the  imponf. 
The  archivolt  is  decorated  analogously  with  the 
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architraye,  which  it  may  be  uaid  to  replace  in 
arcades,  or  in  a  series  of  arches. 

Arolilnte*  A  double-stringed  theorbo,  for 
the  bass  parts,  and  for  accompanying  the  voice. 
It  had  fourteen  notes,  and  considenible  power. 
Handel  employed  it  in  many  of  his  opei-as. 

Arclion  (Grr.  a  ruler).  The  title  of  the 
chiif  magistrate  of  Athens.  The  office  was 
oriifinally  instituted,  it  is  said,  on  the  death  of 
Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  and  was  vee'ced 
in  one  person  who  enjoyed  it  for  life,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Its  duties  were  tiiose 
t)f  a  limited  monarchy,  accountable  to  the  as- 
hen ibly  of  the  people ;  its  duration  was  after- 
wanls  limited  to  ten,  six.  and,  finally,  one  year, 
wiien  its  functions  were  divided  among  nine 
persons,  taken  at  first  by  suffice,  and  after- 
wards by  lot,  from  the  mibles.  One  was  chief 
among  them,  and  was  called  Eponymns,  or 
naming  Archon,  because  tlie  year  was  distin- 
guished by  his  name.  The  second,  or  king 
Archon  {$atriKfvs),  cxercistHl  the  functions  of 
liigh  priest.  Tlie  third,  or  Polemarch,  was 
originally  the  chief  military  commander.  The 
other  six  were  called  Thesmotheta>,  or  setters 
forth  of  the  law,  whose  duties  consisted  chiefly 
in  receiving  informations  and  bringing  cases  to 
trial  in  the  courts,  and  in  an  annual  review  of 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  for  purjwses  of  amend- 
ment or  abrogation.  The  exclusive  right  of 
the  nobles  to  this  office  was  taken  away  by  the 
measures  of  Cleisthenes,  who  threw  it  open  to 
tlie  people  at  large.  See  especially  Boeckh's 
I^ublic  Economy  of  Athens, 

Arcoffrapli  (Lat.  arcus,  a  bow,  ypdcfHo,  I 
write).  A  drawing  instrument  for  describing 
ana  of  circles,  or  other  curves,  without  centres. 

Arctle  (Qr.  iipKrucSs,  from  SpKTos,  the  bear). 
An  epithet  given  to  that  part  of  the  heavens 
in  which  are  situated  the  constellations  of  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Bear.  Arctic  Pole,  the 
north  pole  of  the  heavens,  op  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis  of  the  diurnal  motion. 
Arctic  Circle,  in  geography,  denotes  a  small 
circle  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
23A  degrees  from  the  north  pole.  At  this 
latitude,  the  sun,  at  the  summer  solstice,  comes 
exactly  to  the  horizon  at  midnight,  without  de- 
scending below  it.  The  corresponding  circle 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  called  the  Ant' 
arctic.  The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  separate 
the  frigid  fipom  the  temperate  zones. 

Arotio  Oarrent.  The  current  thus  named 
is  considered  to  originate  in  the  ice  of  the  Arc- 
tic seas,  whence  it  runs  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Greenland  and  round  Capo  Farewell  to  the 
western  shore  of  Greenland  in  N.  latitude  66°, 
when  it  turns  southward,  forming  the  Hudson^ s 
Bay  Current.  Thence  it  passes  between  the 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  meeting  the  Golf 
Stream,  crosses  it  as  an  under  current  flowing 
into  t  he  Caribbean  Sea.  Another  portion  passes 
along  the  coast  of  North  America  and  reduces 
the  temperature  of  the  land.  The  Arctic  cur- 
rent, which  is  cold,  replaces  the  warm  water 
zemoved  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  portion  of  the  great 
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ocean  contained  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  square  miles,  a  veiy  large  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  ice  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  lands  of  Europe,  Ahia, 
and  America  approach  by  various  promontorit  *, 
and  are  almost  connected  by  several  chains  of 
islands  in  this  ocean,  but  there  is  now  known  to 
be  open  water  at  some  parts  of  some  sea&oD<!, 
connecting  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  Tht- 
land  does  not  appear  to  reach  the  north  pole  la 
any  part,  nor  is  the  elevation  of  the  Arctic  land 
very  great  In  this  respect  the  Arctic  is  verj- 
different  from  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  the  North  temperate  zone  is  quite  di>- 
tinct  from  and  much  milder  than  that  of  tho 
South  temperate  zone  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

iif  otiiiiii  (Gr.  Uprros,  a  bear).  A  OAtive 
Composite  plant,  forming  a  coarse  troubh'some 
wayside  weed,  with  large  rhubarb-like  lca>>^, 
and  burr-like  flowerheads.  It  is  called  Bur- 
dock, and  medicinal  virtues  have  been  ascribtKl 
to  it     The  common  species  is  A.  Lappa. 

Arotixlto.    Wemerite.     [Scafoutb. 

Arotomja  (Gr.  ^rrof,  bear,  /ih,  mou*^). 
The  name  of  the  subgenus  of  Rodentia,  ov 
gnawers,  including  the  marmots. 

Aretttnu  (Gr.  iLpxrovpos),  A  star  of  the 
flrst  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  Bootes 
designated  in  the  catalogues  as  a  Bootes.  It 
has  a  sensible  proper  motion. 

Aroaatioii  (Lat.  arcuatio).  An  obR>Ute 
term  for  the  mode  of  propagating  trees  by  layers, 
the  shoots  being  bent. 

Ardasalnes.  A  Teiy  fline  land  of  Persian 
silk. 

Ardea(Lat).  Thenameof  alinncangenos 
of  Gralla,  or  wading  birds,  characterised  by  a 
straight,  sharp,  long,  subcompreased  bill,  with  a 
furrow  extending  on  each  side,  £pom  the  nostrils 
to  the  apex  of  the  bill.  The  genus  was  subdi- 
vided by  Linnaeus  into  the  CristaUs,  correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  genus  Anthropoides ;  the 
Grues,  or  cranes ;  the  Ciconiet,  or  storks ;  and 
the  Ardea,  or  herons  ;  which  latter  have  been 
subsequently  subdivided  into  Ardea,  or  herons 
proper ;  Nycticoraces,  or  night-herons;  and  Bo- 
tauri,  or  bitterns. 

Ardent  Bplrit.    [Alcohol.] 

ArdialaceaB  (Ardisia,  <me  of  the  genera\ 
Exogens,  which  mighty  without  much  inaccu- 
racy, be  termed  woody  primulaceoos  plants. 
They  form  herbs  and  trees  in  warm  countri<  s, 
and  haye  a  succulent  &uit;  but  they  really 
dififer  in  scarcely  any  positive  point  of  struc- 
ture from  Primula  and  its  co-ordinates.  The 
group  is  now  more  usually  called  Htbsi- 
NACEiE :  which  see. 

Are*  The  modern  French  measure  of  snr* 
face,  equivalent  to  100  square  mitres.  Its 
multiples  are  called  decare,  hectare,  chilare, 
miliare,  &c.,  equal  respectiyely  to  10,  100, 
1,000,  10,000,  &c  ares;  its  sub-multiples  arc 
termed  deciare,  centiaie,  xnilliare,  &c.|  ef^\ 
respectively  to  ^  ^,  &c.  of  an  arsw  The 
hectare  is  the  term  most  frequently  used  aodf 
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eofflpared  with  Engliah  meafinie,  1,000  acres  are  , 
Tery  nearly  equal  to  404|  hectares.     [Acbb.]     j 
Area  (Lat.)    In  Embiyology,  certain  de- 
finite spaces  which  successively  arise  in  the 
genninu  membrane  are  so  called :    thus  the  i 
opaqae  spot  produced  by  an  accumulation  of 
cells  and  oeU-nadei  is  called   *  area  g<^rmi-  | 
natira/  or  germinal  area ;  the  clear  space  which 
siibs«quently  appears  in  its  centre  is  called 
'area  pellucida;'  and  the  outer  part  of  this  i 
t^ac^  where  the  blood-yesaels  are  first  formed,  \ 
'a called  'area  Tasculosa.'  ' 

Abba.  In  Mathematics,  quantity  of  sur- 1 
face ;  the  term,  however,  is  usually  restricted ' 
to  plane  figures.  In  measuring  areas  the  unit 
is  the  KK^  of  a  square  described  on  the  unit  j 
of  length:  the  number  of  such  unit  squares 
which,  taken  together,  cover  the  same  quantity  | 
of  snxfius  as  a  given  figure  is  the  area  of  the 
ktter.  Hence  the  word  quadrature,  A  tri- 
angle being  half  that  of  a  rectangle  having 
the  same  base  and  altitude,  is  equal  to  half  the 
pr(>dQct  of  the  lengtlis  of  its  base  and  perpen- 
diciikr.  The  area  of  any  rectilineal  figure  is 
found  by  dividing  it  into  triangles.  The  area 
of  a  fignre  bounded  l^  a  curve  is  found  by  the 
intcfintion  of  v  dx,  where  x  and  y,  the  rect- 
ang^  coK)rdinat«s  of  any  point  of  the  curve, 
are  expressible  as  functions  of  a  single  variable 
by  means  of  the  equation  to  the  curve.  [Quad- 
JuruBi.]  Practically  the  area  of  such  a  figure 
is  foima  by  first  constructing  a  rectilineal 
figure  of,  approximately,  the  same  area.  [Sub- 
VEmo  and  Offsbt.]  Mechanically,  the  area 
of  any  plate  or  disc  of  uniform  density  and 
thickness  is  found  by  dividing  its  weight  by 
that  of  the  unit  square  cut  out  from  the  same 
pkte. 

ilreoD.  In  Entomology,  the  larger  longi- 
tudinal divisions  of  the  wing :  they  are  termed 
eretal,  intermediate,  and  anal,  according  to 
their  relative  position. 

Araoft  (Areec,  the  Malabar  name\  An 
East  Indian  Pabn  tree,  whose  nuts,  folded  in 
the  leaf  of  the  Piper  Betel,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  lime,  are  chewed  by  the  natives  of  the 
eotmtries  bordering  on  the  Indian  Archipelago 
as  a  stimulating  narcotic. 

Aram.  A  Latin  word,  signifying  in  its 
original  meaning  sand;  but  applied  in  a  se- 
eondazy  sense  to  that  part  of  the  amphitheatre 
vhere  the  gladiators  fought,  which  was  covered 
with  sand ;  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  whole  amphitheatre,  or  to  any  place  which 
is  habitually  resorted  to  by  combatants. 

ANBaeeoo*  (Lat  arenaceus).  That  which 
posseoes  the  properties  of  sand;  it  is  used 
vith  reference  to  certain  descriptions  of  stone 
vhidi  have  the  texture  of  loose  friable  varie- 
ties of  sandstone  cemented  by  some  extraneous 
natter. 

AreuMeov*  Jloclks.  Rocks  in  which 
and  forms  a  principal  ingredient.  Loose  and 
nncoinpacted  sands  are  also  called  in  geological 
language  arenaceous  rocks,  and  are  classed  with 
iandstnies. 

(lat.  arena).  A  genus  of  wading 
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birds,  wanting  the  hinder  toe :  of  this  genus 
there  is  but  one  British  species — the  Sander- 
ling.  In  Botany,  the  name  given  to  a  small 
genus  of  Cary<yphpUac€te, 

Areaatlon  (Lat.  arena).  The  cure  of  dis- 
eases by  sprinkling  hot  sand  upon  the  body. 

Areola  (dim.  of  area).  The  ring  or  margin 
which  surrounds  the  pustule  of  small  and  cow 
pox. 

Areolae.  In  Entomology,  are  smaller  s(>a- 
ces  into  which  the  wing  is  divided  by  the 
nervures :  they  are  termed  vasal,  middle,  and 
apical,  according  to  their  relative  position. 

Areolar  TUume.    In  Anatomy,   a  term 
synonymous  with  CELLUUUfi  Tissub,  which  see. 
Areolate.     In  Entomology,  divided  into 
small  spaces,  or  areolations. 

Areolatlon  means  any  small  space,  dis- 
tinctly bounded  by  something  different  in 
colour,  texture,  &c.  The  spaces  of  paren- 
chyma, which  in  leaves  are  bounded  by  veins, 
are  called  areoles  or  areolations. 

Areometer,  or  Araeometer  (Gr.  iipaUs^ 
thin,  and  iirrp6y,  measure).  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of 
fiuids.     [Hydbometeb.] 

Areopaffos.  The  chief  court  of  judicature 
at  Athens :  so  called  because  it  met  in  a  hall 
on  an  eminence,  called  the  Hill  of  Ares  {''Aptios 
irdyos).  This  court,  which  was  of  very  early 
origin,  was  raised  to  the  high  character  it 
afterwards  ei\joyed  by  Solon,  who  appointed 
that  it  should  consist  of  the  archons  who  hud 
undergone  with  credit  the  scrutiny  they  were 
subject  to  at  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
and  added  to  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wilful 
murder,  wounding,  and  arson,  extensive  powers 
of  a  political  and  censorial  nature.  These 
powers  were  much  reduced  by  the  measures  of 
Pericles  and  his  partisans.  For  the  character 
and  extent  of  tlie  changes  so  introduced,  see 
Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  iii.  24,  and  Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  part.  ii.  ch.  xlvi. 

Arendalite*  A  variety  of  lime-and-iron 
Epidote,  from  Arendal  in  Norway. 

Area.  In  Greek  Mytholog}*,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  ver- 
sions of  the  myth  is  a  son  of  Zeus  and  H^r& 
In  the  Hiad,  he  is  represented  as  of  huge  size, 
his  body  covering  seven  plethra ;  in  the  lay  of 
Demodocus,  in  the  Odyssey,  he  is  the  lover  of 
Aphrodite.  The  Romans  identified  him  with 
their  god  Mars.     [Mabs.] 

Aretliiua  (Gr.  *Api9ove'a),  In  Mythology, 
one  of  the  Nereids,  who  gave  her  name  to  the 
famous  fountain  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  ne;ir 
Syracuse. 

ArfVedeonlte.  A  black,  opaque  variety  of 
Hornblende,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
iron,  and  also  soda,  found  in  Greenland  and 
Norway.  Named  after  the  Swedish  chemist 
Arfvedson. 

Aryand  Xiamp.  The  application  of  a  cir- 
cular wick  to  oil  lamps,  so  contrived  as  to  allow 
of  a  current  of  air  both  inside  and  outside,  was 
originally  patented  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Aigand:  the  contrivance  constitutes  an  important 
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epoch  in  the  histx)iy  of  the  improvement  of 
lamps ;  by  it  the  amount  of  light  derivable  from 
a  given  quantity  of  oil  was  enormously  in- 
creased. The  same  principle  is  applied  to  gas 
burners.     [Lamp.] 

AriTClf  or  ArfflieL  The  Egyptian  name 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Cynanchum  oleafolium^ 
now  CiiUed  Sol-cnosUrmma  Arffhel,  vhich  are 
mixed  with  senna  leaves. 

iLrf  Mnone.  A  small  genus  of  Papaiferacca, 
sometimes  found  with  the  aspect  of  thistles  and 
the  flowers  of  poppies.  A,  mexicana  is  a 
yellow-flowerod  species,  whose  seeds  are  emetic 
and  pui^gative,  and  have  been  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ipecacuanha. 

Arr«nt  (Fr.  from  Lat.  argentum,  silver). 
In  Heraldry  one  of  the  metals  employed  in 
blazonry :  it  is  equivalent  to  pearl  among  pre- 
cious stones,  Luna  among  planets.  In  en- 
graving it  is  represented  by  a  plain  surface. 

Arircntina.  A  Linnaean  genus  of  abdo- 
minal fislies,  belonging  to  the  salmon  family ; 
characterised  by  a  small  mouth,  without  max- 
illary teeth;  the  tongue  armed  with  curved 
teeth  ;  and  a  transverse  row  of  small  teeth  on 
the  vomer ;  branchiostegal  rays,  six.  The  ar- 
gentines  rank  in  the  order  Malacopterygia^  or 
soft-finned  fishes  of  Cuvier.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  silvery  glistening  appearance  in 
the  scales  of  tlicse  fishes. 

Argentine  (Lat.  argentum,  silver),  A  kind 
of  carbonate  of  lime  with  a  silvery-white  lustre, 
and  a  slaty  structure. 

ikr^eiitlte.  A  name  for  sulphide  of  silver 
or  Silver-Glance. 

Ar^ntometer.  A  graduated  tube  used 
for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  solu- 
tion by  the  admission  of  a  definite  bulk  of 
choride  of  sodium  solution. 

JkrvlUaoeons  (Lat.  argilla,  clay).  That 
which  has  the  properties  of  clay.  Some  of 
the  limestones  are  said  to  be  argillaceous  when 
they  contain  as  much  as  10  or  more  per  cent, 
of  clay  in  their  composition :  some  of  the  ores 
of  iron  are  also  said  to  be  aigiUaceous  when 
that  ingredient  is  present  in  marked  propor- 
tions. The  presence  of  clay  generally  commu- 
nicates a  conchoidal  fracture  to  the  ore,  or  the 
mineral. 

ArgUlaeeoiis  Xooks,  Bocks  of  which 
Clat  is  the  prevailing  ingredient.  Not  only 
clay  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
SHAI.B8  and  Slatks  come  under  this  description, 
and  will  be  found  described  under  separate 
headings.  Many  argillaceous  rocks  contain 
other  minerals  Thus,  clays  mixed  with  sand 
form  loam;  with  limestone  they  form  marl; 
with  carbonate  of  iron  they  form  day-iron- 
stone. 

AiTOa  So  called  from  the  mythical  ship 
Argo,  a  very  extensive  southern  constellation, 
usually  divided  into  four:  Argo,  Argo  in 
Carina  (in  the  keel),  Argo  in  Puppi  (in  the 
stem)  and  Argo  in  Velis.  A  great  part  of  the 
constellation  is  invisible  in  our  latitude ;  it  has 
one  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Canopus. 

Artfolm    The  tartar  of  wine. 
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Applied  by 

Linnseus,  in  the  singular  number,  to  the  testa- 
ceous cephalopod  designated  by  Aristotle  aoJ 
the  ancients  Nautilus,  and  commonly  called  at 
the  present  diiy  the  Paper  Nautilus,  from  the 
frague  nature  of  the  boat-like  shell  in  which 
the  inhabiting  cephalopod  occasionally  floats 
on  the  still  seas  of  the  warmer  latitudes.  Many 
modem  naturalists  limit  the  application  of  the 
term  argonauta  to  the  shell,  supposing  that  its 
true  constructor  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  that 
the  cephalopod  which  has  hitherto  been  exclu- 
sively found  in  it,  is  a  parasite.   [Octthoi.] 

Aivonaiits.  In  Greek  Mythology,  the 
name  given  to  the  chieftains  who  accompanied 
Jason  in  the  ship  Argo  on  his  expedition  to 
Colchis,  to  recover  the  golden  fleece  of  the 
ram,  which  had  borne  Phryxus  from  Orcho- 
menos  to  the  palace  of  ^etes.  For  an  analysis 
of  the  myth  see  Grote,  History  of  Gretce^  vol.  i. 
Part  i.  eh.  13. 

Argument  (Lat  ai^mentum).  In  Astro- 
nomy, denotes  tiie  angle  or  quantity  on  whirh 
a  series  of  numbers  in  a  table  depends.  For 
example,  suppose  a  table  were  formed  showing 
the  amount  of  horizontal  refraction  at  every 
degree,  &c.,  of  altitude;  then  the  altitude 
would  be  termed  the  argument  of  the  refrac- 
tion ;  and  the  table  is  said  to  be  entered  with 
the  argument 

Arottubnt.  In  Logic,  an  expression  in 
which,  from  something  laid  down  as  granted, 
(ie.  the  premises),  something  else  (i.e.  the 
conclusion)  is  to  be  deduced.  In  ordinary 
discourse,  the  word  is  very  often  used  for  the 
premises  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  the  con- 
clusion ;  e.g.  '  the  conclusion  which  this  argu- 
ment is  intended  to  establish,  is,  &c.  &c.'  It 
is  also  sometimes  employed  to  denote  what  is, 
in  strictnciis  of  speech,  a  course  or  terus  of 
arguments :  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of 
'Warburton*s  argument  to  prove  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses.*  The  word  is  also  frequently 
used  to  express  what  may  be  properly  called  a 
disputation :  i.e.  two  trains  of  argument  opposed 
to  each  other,  as  when  it  is  said  that  A  and  B 
had  a  long  argument  on  any  subject^  and  that 
A  had  the  best  of  the  argument  (Vide 
Whately's  Logic,  p.  300.) 

Argument.  In  Mathematics,  the  teim 
argument  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inde- 
pendent variable  upon  whose  value  that  of  a 
function  depends.     [Elliptic  Functions.] 

Argylllte.  A  mineral  lately  discovered  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Thompson,  in  very  small  quantities, 
on  a  nickel  mine  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Ai^le  at  luTerary,  and  near  Fowey  in  Com- 
waU.  It  is  a  compound  of  lead,  vanadium  and 
sulphur,  consisting  of  60*8  per  cent  of  lead, 
20*5  vanadium  and  17*7  sulphur.  The  colour 
is  a  dark  lead-grey  resembling  that  of  Galena, 
with  considerable  lustre,  and  it  occurs  in  mi- 
nute rhombic  dodecahedrons  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  6*04. 

Arlolna.  An  alkaloid  discovered  in  1829, 
by  Pelletier  and  Coriol,  in  a  bark  from  Aiica, 
resembling  a  species  of  cinchona. 


ARIADNE 

(Ctr.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Cret«,  who,  when 
for!»ken  by  Theseus,  at  Naxos,  became  the 
▼ife  of  Dionysuo.  The  name  of  her  mother, 
Pasiphae,  like  that  of  Telepha&sa,  the  mother 
of  Cadmus,  connects  the  myth  with  the  great 
body  of  solar  legends.  (Max  Miiller,  Com- 
ytrativt  Mythology]  Cox,  Thebes  and  Argot, 
Introduction ;  Bnal,  HercuU  et  Caeus,) 

AHaaa.  The  followers  of  the  theological 
opinions  of  Alius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied 
the  equality  of  the  Father  and  Son,  and  is 
genendly  considered  as  the  author  of  a  system 
which  continued,  under  various  modifications,  to 
pxercise  the  most  extensive  influence  upon  the 
Chmtian  world  of  any  heresy  of  ancient  times. 
It  vas  in  the  year  319  that  these  views  were 
first  piumulsated  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy 
of  Alexandria;  and  their  aumor,  after  some 
delay,  was  excommunicated  by  the  patriarch 
Aleximder.  The  progress,  however,  which  the 
opinions  oontinued  to  make,  excited,  after  a 
few  jesTB,  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  who  addieased  a  letter  to  Alexander  and 
Arias  jomtly,  in  which  he  attempted  to  attain 
the  object  for  which  on  other  occasions  he 
Raort«d  to  more  violent  methods,  that  of  re- 
coDcili&g  the  conflicting  parties  upon  whatever 
bans,  tod  securing  harmony  at  all  events.  At 
the  eunest  desire,  however,  of  the  orthodox 
faity  at  Alexandria,  he  convened  the  general 
coQocil  of  KicsBa,  which  assembled  in  the  year 
32d,  snd  proceeded  to  institute  a  full  investi- 
pitioD  into  the  matter  in  dispute.  On  this  oc- 
cdsioo  the  Nicene  creed  was  cuawn  up,  in  which 
the  danse  which  principally  afifects  this  subject 
15  the  assertion  of  the  oonsnbstantiality  of  the 
Sqo  with  the  Father,  or  the  Homoonsion.  This 
the  Allans  would  not  concede.  A  middle  party 
aroee  under  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who  pro- 
posed, but  without  effect,  the  term  Homoiousios, 
asaeiluig,  not  the  identity,  but  the  similarity  of 
sabstanee.  This,  which  is  generally  denomi- 
uted  the  Semi-arian  scheme,  satisfied  neither 
the  Oitholics  nor  the  Arians,  who  from  their 
rejectbn  of  it  acquired  the  title  of  Anomoioi. 
The  Oitholica  triumphed,  and  their  opponents 
•ubinitted  to  the  decree  of  the  emperor  which 
nqoired  them  to  acknowledge  the  creed  pro- 
pounded for  their  acceptance.  From  this  tune, 
aceoidittg  to  some  writers,  the  Eusebians  became 
a  mere  political  party,  who  endeavoured  to  pre- 
tenre  the  fiivour  of  the  prince,  for  which  they 
had  already  made  the  greatest  of  sacrifices,  by 
a  repetition  of  similar  unworthy  arts.  At  this 
period  another  Eusebius,  the  courtly  bishop  of 
Genrea,  and  celebrated  historian  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
handi  of  Arianism.  His  talents  and  inge- 
omty  are  represented  as  of  singular  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  heretics^  by  inducing  the  em- 
peror, after  some  delay,  to  command  the  re- 
Btoration  of  Arius  to  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
aod  the  banishment  of  Athanasius.  A  day  was 
appointed,  upon  which  Alexander,  the  aged 
biaihop,  tfaonld  admit  the  still  suspected  heietic 
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to  the  holy  communion:  his  protestations  of 
orthodoxy  were  such  as  to  satisfy  the  prelate 
that  Ck)d  only  could  discover  his  real  sentiments, 
and  he  solemnly  declared  that  in  His  hands  he 
left  the  matter.  In  the  midst  of  the  fears  and 
scruples  of  the  one  party,  and  the  anticipated 
triumph  of  the  other,  the  proceeding  was  sud- 
denly terminated  by  the  death  of  Ariu9,  an 
event  in  which  the  Catholics  discovered  a  sig- 
nal interposition  of  God,  but  which  the  heretics 
confidently  ascribed  to  assassination  by  poison. 

Arlea  (Lat  the  Ham).  The  first  eonstelh^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  zodiac.  Aries  also  denotes 
the  first  sign  or  the  first  30  degrees  of  the 
Eodiac ;  the  first  point  of  Aries  being  the  point 
in  which  the  equator  intersects  the  ecliptic,  and 
from  which  the  longitudes  are  reckoned.  In 
ancient  times  the  signs  and  constellations  of  the 
zodiac  coincided ;  but  owing  to  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  the  twelve  signs  go  backward 
among  the  constellations,  at  the  rate  of  about 
60^  annuallv,  and  the  first  point  of  Aries  is 
now  situated  in  the  constellation  Pisces. 

Abibs.  In  ancient  Military  Science,  the 
Latin  name  of  the  battering  ram,  an  instru- 
ment with  an  iron  head  used  to  batter  and  beat 
down  the  walls  of  besieged  places. 

Artfca.  A  spirit  made  from  fermented  milk. 

Aril  (Arilla,  in  Low  Lat.,  a  pkee  of  red 
cloth).  In  Botany,  a  membrane,  either  fleshy  or 
otherwise,  originating  from  the  placenta,  and 
growing  over  a  seed  either  partially  or  entirely. 
Instances  of  it  occur  in  the  Nutmeg,  where  it 
constitutes  mace  ;  and  in  the  Euonymus  euro^ 
ocsus,  where  it  is  a  red  succulent  membrane. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  part,  the  use  of 
which  is  unknown,  never  appears  till  after  tho 
young  seed  is  fertilised. 

Arloao  (ItaL).  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  a  short  solo  in  an  oratorio  or  opera,  some- 
what in  the  style  of  an  air,  but  not  so  long. 

Ajistoeraoj(6r.  hpiaroKpQeTia,fiom  dfiorof, 
the  best,  and  Kparim^  to  govern).  According  to  tho 
acceptation  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  an- 
cient writers,  a  government  in  which  all  the  best 
citizens  of  the  state,  i.e.  those  excelling  either 
in  hereditaiy  distinction  or  in  wealth,  ruled 
their  fellow-citizens.  When  the  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  class  of  these,  who  had 
acquired  it  by  chance  or  usurpation,  such  a 
government  was  said  to  be  an  oligarchv.  Thus 
aristocracy  is  enumerated  by  Aristotle  among 
the  distinct  forms  of  government;  oligarchy 
is  only  mentioned  as  a  perversion  of  arist<>- 
cracy :  and  the  distinction  as  taken  by  him  is^ 
that  in  an  anstocracy  the  governors  rule  for 
the  public  good,  and  in  an  oligarchy  for  their 
own.  In  modem  times,  those  governments 
have  usuallv  been  termed  aristocratic  in  which 
a  small  pnvileged  class  of  noble  or  wealthy 
persons  either  governed  absolutely,  or  shared 
the  government  in  various  proportions  with  the 
sovereign  or  with  the  people.  Thus  the  Re- 
public of  Venice  presented  the  purest  example 
of  an  aristocracy  among  the  older  governments 
of  Europe :  while  the  government  of  the  United 
j  I^vinces,  before  the  Frendi  Bevolutioi^  might 
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also  be  cit«d  as  an  instance  of  an  aristocratic 
commonwealth ;  and  Great  Britain  of  a  mon- 
archy tempered  by  aristocracy.  In  a  stricter 
sense,  however,  the  word  has  been  used  by 
modem  speculatiye  politicians  to  signify  any 
government  in  which  'a  minority  of  adult  males' 
constitute  the  ruling  class.  In  this  sense,  the 
government  of  France,  that  of  England  both  in 
respect  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmon8  and  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  in  shorty  almost  every 
state  in  which  a  census  is  adopted  as  the  quali- 
fication of  tliose  who  elect  representatives  in 
the  national  assembly,  must  be  cited  as  aristo- 
cratic. The  word  aristocracy  is  also  frequently 
used  to  signify  a  class  of  persons  in  the  state : 
the  wealthy  and  noble  classes  in  a  body,  or  the 
latter  class  by  itself. 

Ariatolootiia  (Gr.  af»i0To\oxfa,  from  itpl- 
<rrof,  best^  and  kox^i^tt  childbirth).  A  genus  of 
Exogenous  plants,  usually  having  twining  stems, 
and  one-sided,  bent  yellow  or  purple  variegated 
flowers,  the  odour  of  which  is  often  very  oflfen- 
sive.  They  are  stimulants  and  aromatics.  One 
species,  but  not  a  twining  one  (A.  ClematitiSj 
the  common  Birth  wort),  is  occasionally  met 
with  wild  in  England ;  a  few  arc  natives  of 
the  soutii  of  Europe,  but  the  principal  part  of 
the  genus  is  tropicaL 

AristoloohiaoeaD.  The  natural  order  of 
which  Ariat/jlochia  is  the  type.  Asarum  [Asab- 
abacca]  is  the  only  other  common  genus  asso- 
ciated with  Aristolochia ;  but  there  are  aeyeral 
tropical  forms.  The  wood  of  this  order  is 
remarkable  for  growing  without  forming  con- 
centric zones,  although  undoubtedly  exogenous. 

Aristolooliiii.  A  non-azotised  principle 
contained  in  the  Aristolochia  Strpeniaria  or 
Snake-root 

Aristoleltaii  Fbilosoplij.  A  bare  out- 
line of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  all  that 
we  can  attempt  to  give  within  the  limits  of. 
the  present  article. 

There  is  perhaps  no  ancient  philosopher,  the 
full  comprehension  of  whose  system  requires 
so  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  in  scientific  research,  and  so  care- 
ful a  collation  of  detached  passages  in  his  own 
writings,  which  are  composed  for  the  most  part 
in  a  fragmentaiy  and  unmethodical  manner, 
and  an  obscure  and  concise  diction.  The  latter 
difficulty  will  be  tlie  more  apparent,  when  we 
state  the  now  unanimous  opinion  of  the  learned, 
that  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  remain  to  us 
are  entirely  of  the  esoteric  class,  intended,  not 
for  publication,  but  to  serve  as  notes  to  the 
oral  lectures  which  he  delivered  to  the  more 
instructed  of  his  pupils.  It  requires  no  more 
than  H  cursory  glance  at  the  titles  and  the 
bulk  of  Aristotle's  writings,  to  be  con^Hnced  of 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  and  the 
daringness  of  his  design.  He  divides  the 
whole  circle  of  knowledge  into  three  great 
provinces.  Metaphysics,  including,  as  its  in- 
strument. Logic ;  Physics,  under  which  term, 
in  addition  to  the  sciences  ordinarily  falling 
under  that  denomination,  he  embraces  a  great 
portion  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
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as  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  memory,  and 
fancy;  and,  thirdly,  Ethics,  or  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  conduct  and  duties  of  man, 
regarded  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen.  His  Logic  is  contained  in  his  Cate- 
gories, his  treatise  on  Interpretation  or  the 
Nature  of  Propositions,  his  former  and  lat- 
ter Analytics,  and  his  eight  books  of  Topics; 
to  which  may  be  added  his  work  on  the  ex- 
posure of  Sophisms,  These  form  together 
what  has  been  called  the  Oiganon  of  Aristotle ; 
and  seem  intended  as  a  preparatory  discipline 
to  the  study  of  his  Metaphysics.  (See  Ari- 
stotle's Metaphysics,  iv.  3.)  The  Logic  of 
Aristotle  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  enume- 
ration of  the  leading  classes,  or  genent,  to 
which  all  our  notions  may  be  referred;  an 
account  of  the  various  methods  by  which  ve 
arrive  at  general  propositions,  and  reason  from 
these  when  formed ;  and  a  body  of  roles  for 
the  conduct  of  the  understanding  in  going 
through  these  processes.  [Logic  ;  Categoht, 
&c.]  Metaphysics  is  the  science  of  being,  as 
such;  and  herein  is  distinguished  £iom  phy- 
sics, which  considers  only  the  modifications  of 
being,  and  the  changes  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject Each  of  the  physical  sciences  has  its 
own  fundamental  axioms,  the  truth  of  which  it 
is  compelled  to  assume :  it  is  the  province  of 
metaphysics  to  verify  these  assumptions,  and  to 
discover  their  unity  and  connection.  Anstotles 
metaphysical  system,  though  it  may  be  said  to 
owe  its  origin  and  many  of  its  peculiarities  to 
that  of  his  great  predecessor,  Pli^,  yet  deviates 
from  it  in  many  important  respects.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  admit  the  existence  of  & 
faculty,  the  sphere  of  which  transcends  the 
objects  of  sense :  they  dififer  as  to  the  method 
by  which  this  faculty  is  to  arrive  at  its  deter- 
minations. Plato  seems  to  have  thought, 
that  in  virtue  of  the  necessary  connection  in 
which  all  conceptions  stand  to  each  other,  ve 
are  able,  so  soon  as  we  haye  awakened  one 
idea  in  our  consciousness,  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  rest  Aristotle,  on  the 
contrary,  conceived  all  deductive  science  to  be 
illusive  which  does  not  rest^  for  the  truth  of 
its  fundamental  principles,  on  a  previous  in- 
duction from  particulars.  Agreeably  to  this 
conviction,  he  begins  his  Ontological  specula- 
tions with  the  consideration  of  the  individual, 
as  it  presents  itself  in  the  world  of  sense.  To 
the  production  of  each  separate  existence,  four 
causes  are  necessary :  the  material  cause,  the 
formal,  the  final,  and  the  moving  cause.  The 
three  latter,  he  seems  to  admit,  are  substan- 
tially identical,  inasmuch  as  in  Nature  the  end 
of  a  thing  is  that  very  thing  itself  in  its  com- 
pleteness: while  the  moving  cause  may  h« 
conceived  as  the  type  pre-existing  in  the  mind 
of  the  artificer,  which  is  the  same  with  the 
form  which  he  communicates  to  the  material 
We  should  greatly  misconceiye  Aristotle's 
meaning,  if,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  ve 
identified  his  forms  of  things  with  their  out- 
ward figure,  or  even  with  the  notion  of  them 
apprehended  by  the  undentandin^   The  form 
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of  a  thing  may  be  differently  ei^fessed,  as  the 
bv  of  its  being  the  principle  of  life  within  it, 
vhich  animates  and  giTes  an  individual  ex- 
keDce  to  the  matter;  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  withoat  its  presence,  would  remain  a 
mere  blank  potentiality,  destitute  of  all  qua- 
lities, and  therefore  unintelligible  and  imper- 
ceptiUe.    This  distinction  between  matter  and 
form  reappears,   under    different   names,   in 
^rious  portions  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
uni  is  with  him  a  solution  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  in  ontology  and  physics.    He  con- 
ceires  it  to  be  the  only  mode  of  explaining  the 
possibility  of  a  thing  coming  into  existence, 
the  di£B.culty  of  comprehending  which  had  led 
the  eclectic  philosophers  to  deny  any  reality  to 
oatwiiid  phenomena.     He  himself  conceives 
the  universe  to  be  eternal    With  Plato,  how- 
ever, he  strenuously  asserts  the  existence  of 
rirASGD,  as  something  immutable  and  universal: 
enetemal  with,  but  unaffected  by,  the  shifting 
phenomena  of  the  world.    He  differs  from  that 
philQso]^er,  in  making  the  universal  reason 
i<l<>ntical  with  God,  instead  of  beine,  with  its 
ourrelitiTe  being,  a  creation  of   the  Biyine 
eaergr. 

Of  Aristotle's  strictly  physical  researches, 

tbotigfa  curious,  and,  in  their  day,  instmctivts 

tbi«  is  scarcely  tiie  place  to  speak.     In  his 

treatises  on  the  SquI,  on  Memory  and  Becol- 

lectioo,  and  on  the  Nature  of  Dreams,  he  has 

earaed  the  perhaps  still  higher  praise  of  having 

created  the  science  of  Psychology,  and   of 

having  discovered   the  ^ding  clue  to  the 

esfcianation  of  our  mental  phenomena,  in  the 

principle  of  association. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  that  which  regards  the  relations  of 
Qias  as  a  '  social  and  political  animal,'  is  com- 
prised in  the  Politics,  the  (Economics,  the 
Xicomachean  and  Eudenuan  Ethics,  and  the 
iKioks  entitled  the  Magna  Moralia.    Aristotle 
reeards  the  science  of  ethics  as  most  intimately 
«jnnected  with  that  of  politics.    He  repeatedly 
expresses  his  aversion  from  all  speculations  on 
merely  ideal  perfection ;  and  his  conviction 
tliat  the  practicable,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  humanity,  is  the  true  object  of 
ethical  enquiiy.    Among  the  most  influential  of 
tht^se  drcumstances  on  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidoal,  is  the  constitution  of  the  state  to  which 
be  may  belong;  in  the  spirit,  and  according  to 
the  maxims  of  which  he  must  act,  if  he  would 
^rn  the  praise  of  a  good  citizen.    Not  indeed 
that  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man  are  neces- 
Buily  identical  terms :  the^  can  only  become  so 
iu  the  case  of  one  who  is  a  dutifiil  member 
of  a  rightly  constituted  commonwealth.    The 
question  necessarily  arises,  'How  is  this  perfect 
f^nn  of  polity  to  be  determined  ? '    The  answer 
i-S  that  form  of  government  is  the  best^  which 
afibrds  scope  for  t-he  developement  of  the  best 
part  of  our  nature ;  in  other  words,  which  pro- 
duces the  best  men.     Out  of  this  circle,  Ari- 
st()de  cannot  be  said  to  have  fairly  extricated 
lniiud£    He  has  in  some  measure  approxi- 
Bttted  to  a  definite  rule  of  monlity  in  the 
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doctrine,  that  eveiy  virtue  lies  between  two 
opposite  excesses.  It  must^  however,  be  con- 
^f«.sed,  that  a  certain  degree  of  vagueness  pre- 
vails in  his  ethical  speculations :  a  vagueness 
of  which  he  was  himself  conscious,  and  appa- 
rently despaired  of  satisfactorily  removing. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  moral 
writings,  is  that  in  which  he  discusses  the 
much  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  happi- 
ness to  morality.  Pleasure,  he  determines, 
can  never  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  actions, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  uniform  concomitant 
of  all  natural  action  whatsoever.  {Eih.  Nic. 
1.  x.)  His  Politics  comprise  a  very  careful 
review  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  consti- 
tutions, and  a  generalisation  of  the  leading 
pc^ssible  forms  of  government,  with  their  va- 
rious merits  and  defects,  built  on  a  careful 
induction  from  the  great  mass  of  varied  facts 
and  instances  vrith  which  the  histoiy  of  his 
coimtry  supplied  him.  They  are  consequently 
invaluable,  alike  to  the  curious  in  Grecian 
history,  and  to  the  political  theorist;  and 
traces  of  their  effects  are  sufficiently  visible  in 
the  writings  of  perhaps  all  who  have  arrived 
at  eminence  in  the  latter  department.  See 
further,  the  article  '  Aristoteles,'  in  Smith, 
JHctionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Idythol4}gy. 

Among  the  editions  of  Aristotle's  complete 
works  the  most  important  are  (1)  that  of 
Aldus,  the  editio  princeps,  Venice  1495-98, 
5  vols.  foL ;  (2)  that  of  Sylburg,  Frankfort, 
11  vols.  4to.  1684-87 ;  (3)  that  of  Bekker, 
3  vols.  4to.  Berlin,  1831.  Of  the  Ethics,  those 
of  Michelet,  with  a  commentary,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Berlin,  1835;  and  of  CardweU,  Oxford,  1828, 
2  vols.  Of  the  Politics,  those  of  Schneider 
and  Gottling.  Of  the  Treatise  de  Animd,  \n\h. 
copious  notes,  that  of  Trendelenburg.  Nume- 
rous editions  of  the  Rhetoric  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Oxford.  Of  his  ancient  commentators 
the  best  are  Ammonius,  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis,  Simplidus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

jBLiiflunetlo  (Gr.  &pi0fifyrueri).  The  *art 
of  numbering'  or  science  of  number.  In  the 
ordinary  and  restricted  acceptation  of  the  term, 
however,  arithmetic  is  the  art  of  expressing 
numbers  by  symbols,  of  combining  these  sym- 
bob,  and  of  applying  to  them  the  several  rules 
of -greatest  practical  utility. 

For  the  histoiy  of  arithmetic,  the  reader 
mnj  be  referred  to  the  elaborate  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  Encydopeedia  Metropoiitana: 
here  we  must  limit  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
science  in  its  present  state. 

In  the  expression  of  numbers  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  our  arithmetical  notation  consists 
in  the  &ct  that  every  symbol  has  a  local  as 
well  as  an  intrinsic  Talue.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  symbol  is  the  number  it  represents :  the 
local  value  depends,  Jirst,  upon  the  number  of 
symbols  used,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  position 
of  that  symbol  with  respect  to  the  accompany- 
ing ones.  With  respect  to  the  second  pro- 
perty, all  systems  of  arithmetic  are  alike ;  Uie 
Talu6  of  a  symbol  in  any  pontion,  is  as  many 
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ttmeii  that  of  the  same  symbol  in  the  next  fol- 
lowing position  as  there  are  symbols  employed. 
The  number  of  symbols,  one  of  which  0  has  no 
intrinsic  value,  indicates  the  scalf  of  notation, 
or  rather  the  radix  of  that  scale.  Thns,  in 
the  binary  scale  of  notation,  where  the  symbols 
0  and  1  are  alone  used,  the  number  thirty-one 
would  be  expressed  by  11  111,  for  proceeding 
from  right  to  left  the  several  symbols  1  would 
have  the  values  one,  two,  four,  eight  and  six- 
teen. The  successive  symbols,  in  fact,  repre- 
s^-nt  the  several  powers  of  the  radix  (two)  of 
the  scale.  Again,  110101  would  express  the 
sum  of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  second  powers 
of  two  increased  by  uni^,  that  is  to  say,  the 
number  fifty-three.  A  binary  artthnuiie  of 
this  kind  was,  in  fact,  proposed  by  Leibniti ; 
fur,  although  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
common  purposes,  it  has  advantages  when  in- 
vestigating the  properties  of  numbers.  Again, 
in  the  quatemaiy  scale  of  notation,  the  sym- 
bols 0,  1,  2,  3,  would  suffice  for  the  expression 
of  all  numbers.  The  above  number,  fifty-three, 
for  instance,  would  now  be  expressed  by  311 ; 
for,  proceeding  from  right  to  left,  the  symbols 
here  used  would  denote  the  numbers  one^  four, 
and  three  times  sixteen  respectively. 

In  the  ordinary  or  decimal  arithmetic^  which 
had  its  origin,  probably,  in  the  ten  fingers  of 
the  hand,  and  came  to  us  from  the  Hindus, 
the  tan  symbols  or  dimU  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  are  employed,  and  we  extend  the  Hindu 
method  by  writing  symbols  to  the  right  of  the 
unita  place  to  indicate  tentlis,  hundredths,  &c., 
taking  care  to  separate  whole  numbers  from 
fractionfl  by  a  point  called  the  decimal  point ; 
thufl  103'45  indicates  one  hundred  and  three 
units,  four  tenths,  and  five  hundredths. 

In  ^  duodecimal  arithmetic^  which  is  still 
occasionally  employed,  the  want  of  two  new 
symbols  for  ten  and  eleven  causes  much  in- 
convenience. In  compound  arithmetic^  where 
with  the  same  ten  symbols  we  have  in  reality 
several  scales  of  notation,  the  inconvenience  is 
still  greater,  and  the  power  and  ele^;anoe  of 
arithmetical  computation  greatly  impaired. 

In  all  these  systems  of  arithmetic  the  rules 
of  computation,  though  differing  from  one  an- 
other according  to  the  scale  of  notation  em- 
ployed, are  deducible  fit>m  the  four  fundunental 
ones  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division*  In  fact^  multiplication  itself  is 
merely  an  abridged  method  of  repeatedly  add- 
ing a  number  to  itself,  whilst  division  is  a  mode 
of  ascertaining  how  often  one  number  may  be 
subtracted  from  another.  The  rules  of  involu- 
tion, evolution,  proportion,  interest,  discount, 
&C.,  which  will  be  described  in  their  proper 
places,  are  merely  applications  of  the  four 
ibndamental  rules  above  alluded  to. 

AuTHicxTic,  PoLrncAiM  The  application  of 
arithmetic  to  researches  connected  with  civil 
government^  such  as  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  a  country,  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for 
their  consumption,  the  labour  they  can  accom- 
plish, the  mean  duration  of  life,  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  the  frequency  of  fires  or  shipwieckii', 
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See.  In  appl3ring  arithmetic  to  inquiries  of  this 
sort,  we  have  three  principal  objects  in  view; 
the  first  is  to  procure  precise  h/As,  the  secood 
to  deduce  from  the  observed  fi^ts  the  oonse- 
ouencee  to  which  they  lead,  and  the  third  to 
determine  the  probability  both  of  the  fiusts  and 
the  consequences.    [StaiistioilI 

ABrrHMBTic,  UifivsBaAU  The  name  given 
by  Newton  to  algebra,  or  the  calealation  of 
magnitudes  in  generaL  The  operations  of 
ordinary  arithmetic  are  founded  on  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  principles ;  the  flnt  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  particular  signs  by  i^ch  nnm- 
bers  are  expressed,  the  second  depend  on  those 
signs.  The  eeneral  properties  of  numbers, 
which  are  independent  of  anj  partieular  sys- 
tem of  notation,  form  the  snigect  of  univenal 
arithmetic. 

AiitliiiMtl0ttl  CompleinMit  of  a  number 
is  what  it  wants  of  the  next  higher  decimal 
denomination.  Thus  4  is  the  arithmetic^ 
complement  of  6,  because  it  is  what  6  ▼ants 
of  10.  In  like  manner  43,  678  and  13*46  are 
respectively  the  eomplementa  of  57»  422  aod 
86*64.  Hie  most  expeditiouB  wi^  of  finding 
the  arithmetical  complement  is  to  begin  on  the 
left  hand  and  subtract  each  digit  fhnn  9  except 
the  last,  which  muat  be  subtracted  from  10. 
The  arithmetical  complement  is  convenient  in 
calculating  with  loganthma. 

JkxIXtommtiitml  Mmui.  The  arithmeticHl 
mean  of  a  series  of  numben  denotes  the  quo- 
tient obtained  by  dividing  their  sum  by  their 
number;  thus  the  arithmetie  mean  of  1,  2, 7, 


10  ia 


l  +  2-h7  +  10 


^6,  The  arithmetic  mesa 


between  two  numbers  is  equidistant  from  the 
latter.  By  the  insertion  of  several  arithme- 
tic means  between  two  numben  is  mesnt  the 
formation  of  an  arithmetic  progression  whose 
extreme  terms  are  the  given  numbers  and 
intermediate  terms  the  several  means. 

Arttlimctlcal  Pfogreaaiaa*  A  series  of 
three  or  more  numbers  (or  functions)  esch  of 
which  differs  from  that  which  precedes  it  by  tlie 
same  number  and  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  3, 
6, 7,  &c. ;  12, 10^,  9,  &&  and  ^nerally  a,  a  W, 
a  +  2d,  &c.  constitute  three  anthmetieal  series : 
in  the  last  d  represents  the  common  difference, 
and  may  be  a  whole  or  fractional,  positive  or 
negative  number.  Of  the  five  elements  of  an 
arithmetical  series,  viz.  a  the  firrt  teim,  m  \he 
last  term,  d  the  common  diflference,  n  the  nnm- 
ber  of  terms,  and  a  their  sum,  any  three  being 
given  the  remaining  two  are  fiiusd  from  the 

ft>rmul»  4ra.a-».(ft— 1)  d  and  s*-(a+#)» 

?[2a  +  («-l)d]. 

Ark  of  tbe  CoreBaut.  A  cofier  contain- 
ing the  golden  pot  of  manna,  with  Aaron's  rod 
and  the  tables  of  the  covenant^  placed  under 
the  mercy-seat^  and  serviuff  as  toe  centre  of 
the  religious  worship  of  tiie  Jews.  It  waa 
either  carried  to  Babylon,  or  destroyed  on  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  NebudhadncasBr. 

A  name  given  to  the  thick 
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black  crystab  of  Brookite,  which  oocur  at 
]kL^|;net  Cove,  in  AricaosaB,  N.A. 

Armada  ^Span.  from  Lat  armatas,  armed). 
This  name  is  peculiarly  applied  in  En^sn 
hi^torf  to  the  fleet  aasemblea  W  Philip  uTin 
1588,  for  the  con^oeet  of  England.  The 
Spaniards,  with  their  usual  inflation  of  Ian- 
gtiage,  termed  it '  Invincible.'  It  consisted  of 
160  ships,  canying  2,650  guns,  and  haying  on 
board  20,000  soldiers,  besides  volunteers,  and 
3,000  seamen.  The  history  of  its  misadven- 
tures and  dispersion  is  well  known.  The  best 
Spanish  account  of  the  transaction  will  be 
found  in  Herma. 

AmwMlfflo  (Span,  armed^  dimin.).  A  Span- 
ish epithet^  applied  to  a  genus  of  small  South 
American  macronjkous  or  edentate  quadrupeds, 
chaiacterised  by  a  defensive  armour  of  small 
polygonal  bony  plates^  which  covers  the  head, 
tnmk,  and  sometimes  the  taiL  Linnsus  ap- 
plied to  this  genus  the  term  Basypus,  by  which 
the  Qneks,  with  more  propriety,  designated 
the  haie  and  rabbit 

Armammt  (Lat  armamentum).  A  force 
equipped  for  war,  naval  or  military.  In  Ro- 
man antiquities,  armamenta  comprehended  the 
ngging  aod  tadding  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  sail- 
y&cds,oan,  ropes,  £c  Hence  'Anna'  some- 
times denotes  the  sails  and  the  rudder  of  a 
vessd.  (Viigil,  JEn,  vL  353.) 

AnoBMUm  A  kind  of  national  Greek  mili- 
tk,  finmded  in  the  middle  ages.  They  were 
dispersed  with  great  cruelties  by  Ali  Pasha  of 
Ysnina,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centuiy; 
but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  they 
issued  forth  from  their  native  fastnesses  in  aid 
of  their  ccmntry's  liberty. 

Armatore.  A  piece  of  sofb  iron  applied  to 
a  loadstone,  or  connecting  the  poles  of  a  horse- 
shoe  magnet 

AnMKBlaii  Cbnrfihm  The  Armenians  are 
Christians  of  the  Eutychian  or  Monophysite 
doctrine^  which  recognises  only  one  nature  in 
tbe  Saviour,  viz.  the  Divine ;  and  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  only. 
They  hold  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Komish 
Chmch,  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation : 
tlieir  clergy  is  also  divided  into  secular  and 
Rgukr.  From  the  wide  dispersion  of  the 
Anoenians  over  the  commerdal  regions  of  the 
Etftythdr  form  of  Christianity  is  also  con- 
siderably difihsed,  although  it  appears  to  be 
strictly  a  national  church  of  whicn  none  but 
Aimenians  are  members.  Since  the  war  be- 
tween Bussia  and  Turkey  in  1829,  the  place 
vfa^e  the  prindpdl  of  their  four  patriarchs 
Nodes  (Etchmiaozine),  has  been  transferred 
fnm  the  latter  to  the  former  government 
There  is  also  at  Constantinople,  and  in  other 
puts  of  the  Levant  an  Annenian  Koman 
GithoUc  Church,  owning  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  There  is  a  well-known  congregation  of 
Amenian  monks  on  the  island  of  San  Lazaro, 
iu«r  Venice,  who  have  published  a  variety  of 
Qseftd  works  in  the  language  of  their  coimtry. 
Amieniaa  Stone-  A  oommercial  name 
for  Lapis  LamlL 
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Armfffer  (lAt*  from  anna,  armSf  and  gero, 
J  bear).  In  Heraldry,  an  esquire,  or  one  en- 
titled to  bear  arms. 

Anallla  (Lat  a  bracelet).  In  Ornithology, 
the  coloured  circle  of  the  distal  naked  end  of 
the  tibia,  above  the  tarsal  joint 

Armlllarjr  Syhere.  An  ancient  astro- 
nomical machine,  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  hoops  or  circles,  representing  the  different 
circles  of  the  system  of  the  world,  as  tlie 
equator,  the  ecliptic,  the  colures,  &c.,  put  to- 
gether in  their  natural  order,  and  occupying 
their  proper  relative  ptwitions. 

Armlnians.  In  Theology,  those  who  hold 
the  tenets  of  Arminius,  a  Protestant  divine, 
bom  in  Holland  in  the  year  1560.  They  are 
thus  summed  up : — 

Ist  God  from  all  eternity  determined  to 
save  all  who  He  foresaw  would  persevere  in  the 
faith,  and  to  condemn  all  who  should  continue 
in  unbelie£ 

2d.  Christ  atoned  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind, but  those  only  who  believe  partake  of 
the  benefit  of  that  atonement 

3d.  Man  is  of  himself  incapable  of  true 
faith ;  therefore  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit)  given  of  Ghod  through  Christ  is  neces- 
sary. 

4th.  All  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which,  however, 
does  not  force  a  man  against  his  own  inclina- 
tion. 

5th.  God  gives  to  the  truly  faithful  the 
means  of  continuing  such.  With  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  a  defection  from  this  state  of 
grace,  Arminius  and  his  immediate  fbllowcrs 
expressed  themselves  undecidedly;  but  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
character  of  Arminianism  to  affirm  the  possi- 
bilitv. 

The  asserton  of  these  opinions  in  Holland 
were  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Calvinistic 
party,  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time ;  and  in 
1610  the  Arminians  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
States  of  Holland  for  protection,  from  which 
they  derived  the  name  of  Eemonstrants.  In 
the  year  1618,  nine  yeara  after  the  death  of 
Arminius,  the  Synod  of  Dort  (Dordrecht)  was 
convened  by  the  States-Creneral,  and  a  hearing 
given  to  both  parties.  The  Arminian  opinions 
were  defended  bv  Episcopius,  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Leyden ;  but  his  side  complained  that 
they  were  unfairly  treated,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  diKCussion  violated  to  their  prejudice. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  Synod,  and 
treated  in  consequence  with  great  severity, 
being  forbidden  to  exercise  the  ministry  in 
public :  many  of  them  fled  to  Antwerp,  France, 
and  other  quarters. 

From  this  period  their  opinions  underwent 
a  considerable  change ;  and  the  articles  above 
stated,  which  seem  little  different  from  tlie 
tenets  of  the  Lutherans,  began  to  be  so  ex- 
plained as  almust  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  succour  from  the  Holy 
j  Spirit  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  rejct-t 
i  many  matten  of  faith,  and  to  simplify  materially 
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•the  articles  requisite  for  salvation.  They  pro- 
posed to  draw  up  such  a  comprehensive  and 
liberal  scheme  as  should  embrace  all  Christians, 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  Komanists.  They 
considered  it  sufficient  that  a  man  should  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith, 
and  allowed  each  individual  to  interpret  them 
for  himself,  only  adding  thereunto  the  necessity 
of  moral  duties  and  good  works.  The  Papists 
were  excluded  on  the  score  of  morality,  as  ad- 
mitting the  lawfulness  of  persecution. 

There  is  no  longer  any  particular  sect  to 
which  the  name  Arminian  is  exclusively  ap- 
plied; but  the  opinions  above  stated  are 
adopted  in  England  by  one  branch  of  the 
Methodists,  who  follow  therein  the  ^-iews  of 
their  founder  Wesley,  and  by  many  individuals 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  other  denomi- 
nations. The  articles  of  tlie  English  Church 
have  been  represented  by  diiferent  parties  ais 
inclining  both  to  Arminianism  and  Cahinism ; 
and  Whitby,  and  Taylor,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
are  among  the  most  famous  of  her  friends  who 
have  maintained  the  Arminian  tenets. 

Armlstlee  (Low  Lat.  armistitium).  In 
National  Law,  a  truce  or  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities. 

Armour  (Lat.  armatura).  A  term  applied 
to  those  artificial  means  by  which  men  either 
protect  themselves  or  annoy  their  enemies, 
hence  called  defensive  and  offensive.  Deftn- 
sive  armour  includes  those  arms  specially  used 
for  the  defence  or  protection  of  the  body,  as 
cuirasses,  helmets,  &c  Offensive  arms,  or 
those  used  in  attack,  are  of  different  kinds; 
1.  For  cutting,  such  as  the  wibre;  2.  For 
thrusting,  such  as  the  straight  sword,  the 
baiyonet,  pike,  lance,  &c. ;  3.  And  lastly,  for 
shooting,  such  as  muskets,  pistols,  and  cannon. 
The  liistory  of  armour  is  identified  with  that 
of  every  nation ;  and  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  this  subject  would  throw  great  light  upon 
questions  of  mythology,  poetry,  jurisprudence 
and  civil  polity,  and  strikingly  display  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation.  On  this  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  work  of  Sir  Siimuel  MejTick 
(3  vols,  4to.  Ijondon,  1824),  which  the  student 
of  the  politics,  arts,  manners,  and  wars  of 
antiquit}'  and  tlie  middle  ages,  may  consult 
with  gniat  benefit. 

Armour-plated.  [Ship,  ARMonB-PLATSD.] 

Arms,  or  Armorial  Bearings.  In  He- 
nildry,  tlio  name  given  to  the  devices  borne  on 
shields  or  coat  armour.  Family  coats  of  arms 
are  diWded  by  heralds  into  perfect  and  im- 
perfect Perfect  are :  1.  Abstract,  or  warranted 
by  regular  descent  2.  Terminal,  belonging  to 
the  brethren  of  the  right  line.  3.  Collateral, 
borne  by  brethren  of  the  heir  male.  4.  Fixal, 
in  third  degree  by  right  line  of  male  heirs. 
Imperfect  are :  1.  Granted  by  the  king,  with  a 
lordship.  2.  The  gift  of  a  king,  derived  by  a 
herald.  3.  The  ensign  of  a  Saracen  won  in 
the  field.  4.  Heir  female  of  close  branch.  6. 
Arms  of  bastardy. 

Army  (Fr.  arm^e).  A  body  of  men  or- 
gimised   and  disciplined  for  military  service, 
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commanded  by  a  chief  or  leader,  with  B1lbo^ 
dinate  officers  in  regular  gradation,  and  sup- 
ported both  in  time  of  peace  and  war  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  quiet  and  defence 
against  foreign  aggression.  An  army  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  a  certain  number  of  oorp^ 
eacn  consisting  of  divisions,  brigades,  regimeDtin, 
battalions,  or  squadrons.  When  in  the  field 
it  is  formed  into  lines :  the  first  is  called  the 
^-anguard;  the  second,  the  main  body;  the 
thira,  the  rear-guard  or  body  of  reserve.  The 
middle  of  each  line  is  occupied  by  the  fcxit : 
the  cavalry  forms  the  right  and  left  wing  of 
each  line,  and  sometimes  squadrons  of  horM> 
are  placed  in  the  intervals  between  the  hattd- 
lions.  In  the  history  of  armies  we  may  dis- 
tinguish those  of  three  different  {>crio<ls: 
1.  The  ancient  armies,  which  from  the  time 
of  Sesostris  downwards  underwent  a  series 
of  progressive  improvements  under  the  Pp^ 
sians,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians,  till  th^'v 
finally  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
under  the  Romans.  2.  Those  of  the  midtlli' 
ages,  the  offspring  of  the  feudal  system,  vhicii. 
however  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  a  spirit 
of  ferocity,  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
revival  of  the  military  art,  from  their  contempt 
of  discipline  and  utter  lawlessness.  3.  Those 
that  have  existed  since  the  invention  of  gno- 
powder  and  the  establishment  of  standing 
armies.  Since  the  use  of  gunpowder  then^ 
have  been  seven  principal  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  military  art.  The  first  extends  from  thp 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centory.  The  second  begins  with  the 
campaign  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  commencement  of  the  wars  in 
the  Netherlands,  comprising  the  wars  of  tlie 
French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  in  Italy. 
The  third  period  comprehends  the  great  war 
of  independence,  waged  by  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  ex- 
tends from  1668  to  the  general  suspension  of 
hostilities  in  1609.  The  fourth  period  com- 
prises the  celebrated  Thirty  Years'  War,  ami 
extends  from  1618  to  1648.  The  fifth  pericHi 
comprehends  the  wars  of  the  French  in  Italy. 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  thf 
Northern  and  Turkish  wars,  and  embrsices  th«' 
space  of  90  vears,  viz.  from  1648  to  1738.  The 
sixth  period  includes  the  three  Silesian  wars. 
viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Silesian 
war  in  1740,  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1792.  During  these  several 
periods  many  improvements  took  place  in  the 
composition  and  discipline  of  armies ;  but  these 
were  destined  to  be  far  surpassed  in  the  seventh 
and  last  period,  which  embraces  the  military 
systems  and  establishments  of  oiv  own  tiine:>. 
In  the  organisation  of  the  Continental  anni«'S 
great  uniformity  prevails;  but  as  these  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  people,  a  consideration  of  their 
character  belongs  to  the  history  d  these  various 
nations,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader.  Tho 
British  army,  like  those  of  the  Continent,  is 
divided  into  cavalry,  infimtry,  and  artilloO'' 
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and  thesf^  tgain  into  regiments  and  brigades ; 
but  in  its  composition  and  organisation  an 
entirelj  different  principle  is  adopted.  While 
the  Continental  armies  are  recmited  by  con- 
scription, and  eveiy  officer  must  have  serred 
ts  a  priTBte  or  a  oadet^  or  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  military  art  in  a  preparatoiy 
establifiluDent^  the  ranks  of  the  British  army 
are  snpplied  by  TolnnUffy  enlistment^  and  com- 
missions are  attainable  by  any  British  subject 
within  prescribed  limits  of  age  who  is  success- 
fiii  in  competing  for  entry  into,  and  passes 
ilirongh  the  Boyal  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst; or,  in  the  case  of  the  Artillery  and 
Kn^inet^rs,  the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolvich.  Direct  commissions  are  also  given 
Ij  the  eommander-in-chief. 

The  sovereign  is  the  actual  head  and  chief 

of  the  anny,  but  she  delegates  her  power  to  a 

commandei^in-ehief^  who  has  supreme  command 

and  authorify  in  all  matters  of  discipline.    The 

money  for   the  pay  of  the  army  is  voted 

annnallj  by  Parliament,  which  thus  renders 

the  use  of  the  army  for  purposes  of  militaiy 

de:^poti9m   impossible.      The   estimates    are 

(ircpared  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  War, 

Qiderirhose  control  the  expenditure  of  this 

niOGe?  is  placed,  and  who  acts  in  coi\junction 

vith  the  commander-in-chief  in  all  matters 

coceeniiog  the  wel&re  of  the  troops. 

AzBiea.  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  one 
^mes  of  which,  A.  montana^  the  Mountain 
Xubicco,  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  possesses 
acrid  and  stimulant  properties.  It  is  a  dwarf 
hf-rbaeeons  plant  with  large  yellow-rayed  flower- 
headi. 

Amldiia.  A  bitter  principle  contained  in 
the  flowers  of  the  Arnica  montancL 

Amoldista.  In  Ecclfsiastical  History,  the 
f'Jowen,  or  rather  partisans,  of  Arnold  of 
K-'v^ia,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  was  the 
iK".  to  nuse  his  Toice  against  the  abuses  and 
vicrs  of  the  papacy.  He  acquired  for  a  time 
ccio^iderable  innnence  among  the  lower  orders, 
Aod  the  tumults  which  were  raised  by  his 
"^pporteTB  caused  great  uneasiness  in  Borne, 
»hu'h  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  proceedings. 
Co  was  finally  put  down  by  an  armed  force, 
m:id«^  prisoner,  and  burnt  by  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
Ct^ain  heretical  notions  on  the  nature  of  the 
^harist  were  charged  against  him ;  but  the 
in^arrpction  which  arose  under  his  auspices 
v^  dearly  a-  political  disturbance,  and  his 
^iiTangnes  seem  to  have  been  directed  rather 
gainst  the  morals  than  the  tenets  of  the 
church  which  he  attempted  to  reform, 

Ar>tdage»  The  Arum  family ;  a  synonym 
fi  Araee^. 

ATMoa  (Gr.).  The  characteristic  odour  of 
f^^'ftanees,  especially  the  strong  and  peculiar 
O'iouiB  of  c^tain  plants,  whence  the  term 
''rr/matie, 

^penHo  and  Arpeniato  (Ital.).  In 
Moiic,  the  sounding  the  notes  of  a  chord  in 
'-flk\.  and  repeated  snocession,  so  as  to  imitate 
thf  harp. 

Arpldttltte.    [Sphens.] 
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Arqoelnisftde  (from  arquebuse,  a  hand 
gun).  An  aromatic  spirituous  lotion,  applied 
to  strains  and  bruises,  but  originaUy  invented 
as  an  application  to  wounds  inflicted  by  an 
arquebuse. 

Arqnebvse,  or  Barqnebiue  (Fr.  arque- 
buse, from  Low  Lat.  arcubagia,  a  musket- 
stock  with  a  bow  fixed  to  it).  A  sort  of  hand 
gun,  used  by  infantiy  before  the  invention  of 
the  musket.  The  word  is  used  very  loosely 
in  old  writers  for  every  sort  of  fire-arms  used 
by  infantiy.  Gunsmiths  are  still  called  arque- 
busiers  in  France.  In  the  German,  Spanish, 
and  Chiscon  infantry  of  tlie  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  pike  and  arquebuse  men 
were  intermixed  in  the  same  ranks.  The  bar- 
barous English  words  hackbut,  hackbutteer, 
which  we  find  in  military  language  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  are  derived  from  arquebuse, 
arquebusier.  The  arquebuse  is  said  to  occur 
first  in  the  descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Morat 
in  1476.  Arquebusiers  on  horseback  are  men- 
tioned in  that  of  the  battle  of  Fomovo,  1494. 

Arqverite.  A  Silver  Amalgam  occurring 
in  small  octahedral  cr^'stals  and  in  arborescent 
forms,  at  the  mines  of  Arqueros  in  Chili.  It 
contains  about  86  per  cent,  of  silver  and  13*6 
of  mercury. 

Arraoaoluu  The  South  American  name 
for  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Arracacha  escu- 
lenta  of  botanists;  whose  fleshy  sweet  roots 
are  cultivated  in  Columbia  and  Jamaica,  in  the 
same  way  as  parsneps  and  carrots  in  Europe. 
The  roots  are  of  large  size,  and  in  quality,  when 
cooked,  are  between  a  sweet  chestnut  and  a 
parsnep.  Attempts  to  introduce  it  into  common 
European  cultivation  have  uniformly  failed. 

ArraotiA  (Fr.  from  arracher,  to  snatch).  In 
Heraldry,  the  representation  of  a  plant  torn  np 
by  the  roots. 

Arrack  (Indian).  A  spirituous  liquor,  ob* 
tained  by  distilling  the  fermented  produce  of 
rice ;  but  other  spirituous  liquors  are  called  by 
the  same  name.  Arrack  has  a  very  strong 
and  somewhat  nauseous  flavour  and  odour,  de- 
rived from  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  corresponds  with  that  which 
gives  a  sickly  and  disagreeable  taste  to  our 
com  spirit. 

Arraifmneiit.  In  Law,  the  arraignment 
of  a  prisoner  on  a  criminal  charge  consists  in 
calling  him  to  the  bar,  and  (in  treason  or  felony) 
making  liim  hold  up  his  hand,  or  otherwise  own 
himself  to  be  the  party  charged,  reading  the 
indictment  to  him  m  English,  and  demanding 
of  him  his  plea  (guilty  or  not  guilty),  and 
entering  it  accordingly. 

ArruMm    [Tapbstbt.] 

Arreoj.  A  singular  institution  formerly 
existing  in  Otaheite  and  other  Society  Islands, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  involved  infanticide  for 
political  purposes.  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Capt  Cook,  and  is  further  described  by  Ellis, 
in  his  Polynesian  Researches^  vol.  i.«p.  311. 

Arrmut  (Nor.  Fr.  arrester,  Fr.  arreter,  to 
stop).  In  Law,  in  execution  of  the  com- 
mand of  some  court  of  record  or  officer  of 
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jofltice,  may  take  place  either  in  criminal  or 
ciyil  cases.  1.  For  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  any  person  may  arrest  without 
warrant  or  precept.  Arrests  by  public  officers 
may  be  made  either  with  or  without  process. 
Any  constable,  or  even  private  person,  who  has 
a  warrant  directed  to  him  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  that  effect,  may  arrest  for  felony  or 
misdemeanor;  and,  if  the  warrant  was  given 
without  sufficient  ground,  the  justice  is  respon- 
sible. Every  warrant  should  be  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  specify 
the  day  on  which  it  was  made  out :  it  seems  to 
be  rather  discretionary  than  necessary,  although 
it  is  usual  to  specify  the  cause  of  arrest  in  the 
warrant.  2.  Arrest  in  civU  cases,  for  debt,  is 
either  after  judgment  obtained  or  before  judg- 
ment obtained  (arrest  on  mesne,  i.e.  interme- 
diate, process).  The  latter  was  for  centuries  in 
England  the  ordinary  mode  of  endeavouring  to 
compel  a  debtor  to  satisfy  his  creditor.  But  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  (by  statute 
1  &  2  Vict  c.  110)  this  kind  of  arrest  was 
confined  to  cases  in  which  the  creditor  shows 
on  affidavit  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
that  his  debtor  is  about  to  leave  the  countiy. 
Arrest  after  judgment  (under  the  writ  entitled 
capias  ad  itatUjaciendum)  subsists  where  the 
debt  exceeds  20/.:  but  the  Insolvent  Court 
[Bankbttftct]  has  power  to  deliver  the  debtor 
on  terms  imposed  by  the  courts  The  same 
court  has  a  power  of  its  own  to  grant  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  absconding  debtors  until  a 
writ  of  capias  can  be  procured.  (Absconding 
Debtors*  Arrest  Act^  1861.)  As  to  the  freedom 
of  Members  of  Parliament  ivam  arrest,  see 
May's  Parliamentary  Law,  chap.  5. 

Arrest  of  Xnd^ment.  In  Law.  [Judo- 
xBirr.] 

AxtiMm  In  Architecture,  the  edge  of  two 
surfaces  meeting  each  other;  or  the  line  of 
meeting  of  two  planes  in  a  sharp  edge. 

Arrond^e  (Fr.  arrondir,  to  round).  In 
Heraldry,  a  cross  consisting  of  segments  of  a 
circle. 

Jkrrow-headed  ^VMtliigs.  [Cumsifoiim 
Iattbbs.] 

Arrow-root.  The  commercial  name  of  the 
starch  obtained  by  washing  the  grated  tubers 
of  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  which  it  yields  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 
It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  potato  starch, 
and  the  fraud  is  not  easily  detected ;  it,  how- 
ever, gives  a  disagreeable  flavour  and  smell, 
like  that  of  the  raw  potato,  and  forms  a  less 
firm  jelly  with  hot  water  than  when  the  arrow- 
root is  genuine.  Various  other  plants  yield  a 
similar  bland  starch,  to  which  the  name  of 
arrow-ioot  is  spplied  in  different  countries. 

Arsoiwl  (Ital.  arsenale,  perhaps  from  the 
Arab,  dke  ^anah,  a  place  for  toork).  In  Mili-  j 
tary  Engineering,  an  arsenal  implies  the  place  | 
where  ships  of  war  can  enter  and  repair  any , 
damage  which  they  may  have  sustain^  at  sea, , 
or  in  action  with  the  enemy ;  or  where  the ' 
army  may  resort  for  supplies  in  case  it  re- 
quires them.    A  good  arsenal  must  then  con- 
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tain  shops,  or  fabrics,  for  the  repaxn  of  Twnlff, 
with  graving  docks,  basins,  floats,  &&;  it  must 
contain  the  shops  for  making  the  guns  or  am- 
munition required,  the  gnn-curriages,  and  the 
other  implements  of  war ;  and  storehouses  for 
receiving  these  goods  until  they  are  wanted. 
Engineers  are  warmly  divided  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  fortifying  these  establishments.  Eng- 
land has  some  very  complete  arsenals ;  as  aLo 
have  France  and  Spain.  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Woolwich,  may  be  cited  as  speci- 
mens of  the  first ;  Cherbourg,  L*Orient,  Brfst, 
Ferrol,  and  Corunna,  of  the  second  of  these 
works. 

Arsenic  (Gr.  kpcwuc6st  powerful),  A  soft, 
britUa^  and  eminently  poisonous  metal,  of  a 
steel-grey  colour;  its  sp.  gr.  5*7.  It  vola- 
tilises, exhaling  a  strong  odour  of  gariic,  before 
it  fuses,  at  a  temperature  of  about  400^  F.,  and 
is  easily  inflammable.  It  combines  with  oxt- 
gen  in  two  proportions;  and  as  both  compoundi 
are  sour,  and  form  salts  with  bases,  they  haie 
been  termed  arsenions  and  arsenic  acids:  the 
former  is  composed  of  75  arsenic  and  24  oxy- 
gen, and  the  latter  of  75  arsenic  and  40  oxj'geo. 
Arsenions  acid  is  more  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  white  arsenic,  and  is  the  usual 
state  in  which  this  poison  occurs  in  comment : 
it  is  obtained  during  the  extraction  of  §ererd 
of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  and  is  a  white 
brittle  semitmnsparent  substance,  having  little 
taste,  but  is  virulently  poisonous.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
about  3"7.  It  forms  a  dull  white  powder,  and 
it  is  in  this  form  that  it  is  usually  sold. 
Wlien  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  ri^ 
in  a  white  ppisonous  vapour,  and  exhales,  in 
consequence  of  its  partial  reduction,  a  strong 
garlicky  smell.  The  solubility  of  white  arseoic 
in  water  varies  with  its  isomeric  modifications; 
100  parts  of  water  at  60®  dissolve  about  0  95 
of  the  vitreous,  and  125  of  the  opaqnn  acid, 
and  at  212°  97  of  the  former  and  11*5  of  the 
Litter.  When  these  hot  solutions  are  coole<l 
down  to  60^,  1-8  of  the  vitreous  and  2-9  of 
the  opaque  are  retained  in  permanent  solution. 
White  arsenic  dissolves  in  the  alkalies,  and 
combines  with  the  metallic-  oxides,  forming  a 
class  of  salts  called  araenites'.  they  are  all 
poisonous.  Of  these  the  arsenite  of  potash  is 
used  in  medicine,  under  the  name  of  Fowlers 
mineral  solution :  it  is  employed  in  very  ^niall 
doses  in  the  cure  of  agues,  and  is  an  efFeoti^i' 
remedy,  but  requires  much  care  in  its  admini- 
stration. 

When  white  arsenic  is  taken  as  a  poison,  it 
produces  violent  spasmodic  pains  of  the  <^to- 
mach  and  bowels,  attended  by  a  sense  of  heat. 
and  constriction  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  tightness  about  the 
head,  itching  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  nausea. 
These  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  vomiUng 
and  pui^ng  and  excruciating  pains;  the  puise, 
at  first  full,  hard,  and  frequent,  sinks  and  l»e- 
comes  irr^ularly  feeble,  and  clamminess  of 
the  skin,  cold  sweats,  and  convulsions  precede 
death;  or  if  the  patient  escape  this  cjita- 
strophe,  it  often   happens   that  hectic   fever, 
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paraljsifl^  and  mental  and  bodily  debility  at- 
ttod  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  It 
ha»  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adnlt  in  the  small 
do6«  of  two  grainoi  and  ia  equally  fatal  whether 
t»ken  by  the  month  or  applied  to  a  woond. 
ARer  death  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  nsnally 
found  inflamed,  but  often  only  slightly  so ;  and 
it  appears  fi!om  Sir  B.  Brodie's  observations, 
that  this  poison  kills  by  some  peculiar  action 
upon  the  heart  and  nervous  system.  The  treat- 
ment of  persons  thus  poisoned  consists  in  pro- 
moting the  Tomiting  by  an  emetic,  composed  of 
a  solution  of  20  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
tvo  oanoes  of  water,  aided  by  copious  draughts 
of  varm  barley-water  or  gruel ;  but  the  most 
f^H^tire  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  arsenic,  is 
\<y  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  which,  when 
immediately  resorted  to,  has  often  saved  the 
pitieoL  The  after-treatment  zequires  much 
circumspection. 

White  arsenic  is  used  in  many  of  the  arts, 
f^p*¥iallj  in  coLour-making,  dyeing,  and  calioo- 
f  nntio^  and  in  preparations  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin.  In  the  small  quantities  in 
viich  it  is  sold  to  the  public,  it  is  directed  to 
be  coloured  with  sooty  or  indiga 

Artmie  acid  is  more  soluble  and  sour,  but 
v<  lea  poisonous  than  the  arsenious  acid.  Its 
salts  ate  edled  arseniaUa,  and  the  arseniate  of 
f'yta^h  obtained  bj  deflagrating  a  mixture  of 
white  azsenie  and  nitrate  of  potash  is  ooca- 
^>miUj  used  in  medicine:  it  is  the  active 
^rredient  in  the  tasteless  ague  drop. 

For  the  means  cf  detecting  arsenic^  and  for 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  it,  the 
Trsi^  is  referred  to  works  on  chemistry,  toxi- 
ca l'>gj,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

Anenosldeftte.  A  hydrous  arsenide  of 
lime  and  peroxide  of  iron  forming  flbrous  oon- 
cTftions  of  a  yeUowish-brown  or  golden  colour, 
in  X  manganese  bed  at  Boman^he  in  France. 

Arsis  and  Tliasis  (Or.  Sifuris,  lifHng  up^ 
0(<r(t,  hytMg  down).  In  Music,  terms  used  in 
■''mp^fiition,  as  when  a  point  is  inverted  or 
tarned,  it  is  said  to  movejier  arsin  et  thesin, 
tliat  is,  when  it  rises  in  one  point  and  falls  in 
da  >ther ;  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  rise  and 
i^  of  the  band  in  beating  time. 

AnoB  (Low  Lat.  arsio,  a  bumtng).  At 
CommoD  Law,  signifies  the  maliciously  and 
vclontarily  burning  the  house  of  another.  This 
<'!f"Qce  is  now  defined  and  regulated  in  its 
prions  degrees  W  the  stat  24  &  26  Vict  c.  97, 
^  1—8.  The  subjects  of  arson  are  defined  in 
thf  first  eijriit  sections  of  this  statute,  so  as  to 
iiK-Iude  buudings  of  every  descriptioii.  Burning 
>  ip^  is  penal  under  sec  42  of  the  same  sta^ 
ta'e;  bnming  crops,  &c  under  sec  16.  The 
I'umshments  vary  according  to  the  quality  of 
tU  ofieace,  the  highest  being  penal  servitude 
i'-'T  life. 

Art  (Lat  are).  The  application  of  know- 
It^e  or  power  to  effect  a  desired  purpose.  The 
accifnts  divided  the  aits  into  *  artes  ingenuse,' 
ionae,'  or  'liberales,'  and  'artes  serviles.' 
rnder  the  latter  were  comprehended  the  me- 
ebaoical  arts,  because  these  were  practised  only 
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by  slayes.  In  modern  times  arts  are  divided 
into  fine  and  useful,  comprising  under  the  for- 
mer those  which  have  not  utility  for  their 
direct  or  immediate  object;  such  as  music, 
poetry,  sculpture,  &c.  (For  the  history  and 
description  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  see  the 
respective  articles.) 

Artantlae.  A  genus  of  Piprracca,  con- 
sisting of  woody  plants  with  jointed  stems,  and 
formerly  included  among  the  peppers.  A.  elon- 
gata  fiimishes  one  of  the  articles  known  by  the 
Femyians  as  Matico,  which  is  applied  to  the 
same  uses  as  cubebs.  It  also  supplies  a  valu- 
able styptic,  the  rough  leayes  having  the  power 
of  staunching  blood. 

^  Artemisia  ((^r.).  A  composite  genus  con- 
sisting of  bitter  or  stimulating  plants,  of  which 
Wormwood,  Southernwood,  and  Tarragon  form 
apart. 

Arteilotomy  (€hr.  Apnipici,  an  artery^  and 
W/uw,  1  cut).  The  opening  of  an  artery :  this 
operation  is  occasionally  performed  upon  the 
temporal  artery,  with  a  view  of  relieving  in- 
flanunatoiy  symptoms  about  the  head. 

Artery  (Or.  i^rripld).  These  vessels  are 
usually  found  empty  in  the  dead  body,  and 
were  supposed  by  the  old  anatomists  to  be  air 
tubes ;  they  are  ramifications  of  the  aorta,  and 
convey  the  fioiid  blood  with  a  pulsating  motion 
to  the  different  organs  and  parts  of  the  body. 
[Aorta.] 

Artesian  ^HTell*  A  kind  of  well  in  which 
the  water  is  obtained  by  sinking,  or  boring, 
through  an  upper  retentive  stratum  to  a  sub- 
jacent  water-bearing  stratum,  the  entering  or 
supply  ground  of  which  is  situated  at  such 
a  level  as  to  enable  the  water  from  it  to 
flow  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the 
point  where  the  well  is  made.  The  term  is 
only  correctly  applied,  when  tho  water  over- 
flows, although  it  is  frequently  used  to  express 
deep  wellsi  sunk  merely  through  impermeable 
to  permeable  strata;  it  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  province  of  Artois,  in  French 
Flanders,  where  these  wells  have  long  been 
known;  they  seem  also  to  have  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  in  Lombardy  and  in  the 
Adriatic  provinces  of  Northern  Italy. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
much  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of 
Artesian  Wells,  by  the  remarkable  success  of 
some  operations  of  that  description  in  the  val- 
ley of  toe  Thames,  near  Waltham  and  Totten- 
ham, and  in  the  valley  of  the  Wandle  near 
Merton  and  Chirratt  At  the  commencement 
the  water  in  these  wells  was  found  to  flow  over 
the  surfiice,  and  even  at  the  present  day  this 
continues  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  wells 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wandle ;  but  the  number 
of  wells  sunk  through  the  London  clay  into 
the  sands  between  that  formation  and  tlie 
chalk  has  been  so  great,  that  the  normal  supply 
of  the  water-bearing  stratum  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  demand  upon  it^  and  the  water 
level  has  been  constantly  lowered  of  late  years  in 
the  London  wells,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  destroy  their 
Artffiftn  character.    The  same  result  took  place 
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in  France,  especially  in  the  Paris  tertiary  basin, 
-where  many  wells  were  also  sunk  about  this 
period;  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  M. 
Arago  recommended  the  municipality  of  Paris 
to  seek  a  fresh  source  of  supply,  by  passing 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  chalk,  until  the 
permeable  strata  of  the  lower  greensands  were 
encountered.  From  the  levels  at  which  the 
lower  greensands  outcropped  above  Paris,  M. 
Arago  inferred  that  the  water  they  contained 
would  rise  considerably  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  Paris  itself;  and  the  result  of 
the  great  experiment  tried  at  Grenelle,  under 
his  directions,  was  to  substantiate  his  theore- 
tical reasoning  on  the  subject  This  well,  com- 
menced in  1833,  was  carried  to  tlie  depth  of 
1,806  ft.  9  in. ;  and  on  February  26,  1841,  the 
water-bearing  stratum  of  the  lower  greensand 
was  reached,  whence  the  water  rose  to  the 
height  of  122  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
at  Grrenelle.  Since  the  execution  of  this  suc- 
cessful boring,  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  water  by  similar  means ; 
but  the  failures  have  been  so  numerous  as  to 
induce  prudent  men  to  regard  the  first  essay  of 
the  system  of  Artesian  boring,  in  an  untried 
district,  purely  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  failure  of  the  High- 
gate,  Harwich,  Ostend,  and  Calais  wells,  show 
that,  although  certain  strata  may  outcrop  all 
round  a  particular  place,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  those  strata  should  form  continuous  basins 
under  that  place ;  so  that  there  is  no  certainty 
of  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  water 
under  the  superficial  retaining  stratum.  The 
Southampton  and  the  Chichester  wells  were 
both  abandoned  before  the  geological  condi- 
tions of  those  localities  had  been  ascertained ; 
and  the  results  of  the  Brighton  well  prove 
that,  in  the  two  instances  last  named,  a  fur- 
ther amount  of  perseverance  would  have  been 
rewarded.  Geology,  however,  can  only  assure 
us  of  what  we  shall  not  find  under  certain 
circumstances ;  it  can  never  tell  us  what  we 
shall  find ;  and  therefore,  until  a  certain  district 
shall  have  been  made  the  subject  of  actual  ex- 
periment, it  is  impossible  to  say  whether,  or 
not  it  be  possible  to  secure  in  it  a  supply  of 
water  by  means  of  Artesian  wells.  The  theo- 
retical conditions  required  to  warrant  the  belief 
in  the  probable  existence  of  such  a  supply  are: — 
1st,  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  impermeable 
material,  surrounded  by  a  permeable  stratum, 
whose  lowest  point  on  the  exposed  surface 
should  be  above  the  level  of  the  point  where 
the  well  is  proposed  to  be  sunk ;  and  2nd,  that 
the  mass,  or  cubical  capacity  for  water,  of  the 
permeable  stratum  should  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  it  These  conditions  have 
beon  found  to  exist  in  the  Great  Desert  of 
Sahara,  and  no  less  than  fifty  Artesian  wells 
had  there  been  executed  up  to  the  month  of 
June,  1860,  which  were  fed  by  the  waters  fall- 
ing on  the  exposed  edges  of  the  permeable 
strata  of  the  Atlas  chain,  passing  subsequently 
under  the  clay,  and  the  fissured  sandstones  of 
the  Desert  itsel£  Many  very  important  and  deep 
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Artesian  wells  have  been  executed  in  noithen 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
surface  the  brine  springs  of  that  pait  of 
Europe ;  and  the  petroleum  wells  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada  seem  to  be  of  the  nune 
technical  description.  The  most  celebrated 
Artesian  well,  recently  executed,  is  the  one  at 
Passy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puis,  fed  from 
the  same  strata  as  the  well  of  Grenelle:  the 
Passy  well  is  about  1,923  ft  deep  firom  the  BQ^ 
face  of  the  ground  ;  the  water  flows  over  the 
surface  at  the  rate  of  6,582,000  gallons  per  day, 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  about  64  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  well  was  bored  by  M.  Kind 
of  the  enormous  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  2  ft 
4  in. ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  tro 
cases  of  the  Grenelle  and  of  the  Passy  wells, 
the  deliveries  have  been  in  the  direct  ratios  of 
the  diameters  of  the  borings. 

Arfluuiiitiii*  Cffclamin,  a  bitter  non- 
nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  the  root  of 
Cyclamen  europaum, 

Aitbiitts  (Gr.  ipOpov,  a  joint).  Goutj 
inflammation  of  the  joints. 

Aitlirodia  (Gr.  ipSpu^ttt,  articulation).  A 
connection  of  bones  in  whicji  the  head  of  one 
is  received  into  a  veiy  superficial  cavity  in 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  almost  all 
directions ;  as  in  the  joint  between  the  humerut 
and  scapula, 

ArtlirodlMe  (Gr.  aip^por).  A  name  givdi 
to  those  Algffi  which,  like  Conftrva  and  Osd- 
latoriOf  have  an  articulated  structure. 

Arttarodjala  (6rr.  ipSpw,  and  ii6nhP^"\ 
Rheumatic  and  other  painful  afiections  of  the 
joints. 

Artlolioke  (Eharciof,  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  plant).  A  thistle-like  plant,  called  by 
botanists  Cynara  Scolymus,  a  native  of  tlie 
south  of  Europe,  and  now  cultivated  for  its 
'  bottom,'  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  flosby 
sweet  receptacle  oif  its  fiowers.  The  harsh  hairy 
substance  that  is  pulled  away  consists  both  of 
the  hairy  palese  of  the  receptacle,  and  of  the 
feathery  pappus  of  the  ovaries.  The  dried 
artichokes,  called  by  the  French  *cul8  d'arti- 
chaut,'  are  the  receptacles  deprived  of  the 
choke  and  the  spiny  hard  hairs  of  the  involacre, 
blanched  by  immersion  in  boiling  water  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are 
quite  different;  they  are  the  tubers  oiHdiantkM 
tuberosuSf  and  derive  their  name,  not  from 
the  Holy  City,  but  from  a  corruption  of  the 
Italian  girasoUy  a  sunflower. 

Article  (Lat  articulus).  In  Ecdesiastiol 
Law,  the  name  given  to  the  '  first  plea,'  that  is, 
the  charge  or  indictment  in  criminal  cases. 

Articlb.  In  Grammar,  a  part  of  speech  pre- 
fixed to  substantives  in  order  to  render  their 
signification  more  or  less  definite.  [Gbaioiar-] 

Articles  of  raltk  are  the  particular  points 
of  doctrine  which  together  make  up  the  sum  of 
the  Christian  belief.  The  various  churches  of 
Christendom,  not  being  agreed  upon  all  these 
points,  have  for  the  most  part  set  forth  their 
own  expositions  of  the  whole ;  and  it  is  to  thw* 
creeds,  symbols,  or  confessions,  that  the  term 
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articles  is  mostcommonly  applied.    The  aitidefl 
of  the  I'^gi'fth  Chnich  are  thirty-nine  in  num- 
W ;  the  substance  of  which  was  first  promul- 
gated in  forty-two  articles  by  Edward  YI.,  in 
15o3.    Under  Heniy  VIIL  a  committee  had 
\^.n  appointed  for  the  formation  of  ecclesias- 
tical lawii  which  was  renewed  under  his  suc- 
(r^yt;  tad  in  1661,  'the  archbishop  (Otan- 
mer)  was  directed    to  draw  up  a   book    of 
articles  for  presenrin^  and  maintaining  peace 
&sd  unity  of  doctrine  in  the  church,  that,  being 
tnished,  they  might  be  set  forth  by  public 
.iuthontf.'     From  this  and  the  details  that 
f  Uov,  It  seems  that  Cranmer  composed  the 
cirticles  in  their  original  form,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  BidlOT  and  others.     A  great  simi- 
laritT  m  thought  and  expression  may  be  traced 
UiTfen  many  of  the  articles  and  the  language 
r>f  the  Augsburg  Confession :  the  Xlth  Artide  , 
tjD  jnstiftcation)  corresponds  with  what  Cran- 1 
UitT  had  pieriooaly  written  on  the  subject  in  | 
\  rivite  memoranda.     There  has  been  consider- 
al'lf  quegtion  raised  as  to  the  authorities  from. 
vbii'hthe  Xvjith  Article  (on  predestination)  is 
drhTcd ;  for  while  some  persons  have  inter- 
\f^\tA  expressions  in  it  according  to  the  Cal- 
m\<it  sjstem,  others  haT8  denied  the  justice 
fi  A<h  iotapretatioii,  and  hare  undertaken  to 
ehoT  tbit  C^nmer  must  hare  referred  in  the 
ci'inposhian  of  the  article  to  the  writings  and 
ecarimeotg  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  these  articles 
▼ere  remodelled  by  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
'jiiiitted  four  of  them,  introducing  four  new 
(cfs,  md  altering  seventeen.  These  were 
^£^0  renaed  by  Convocation  in  1663,  some 
d  '•rations  made,  and  the  number  reduced  to 
ihirty-eight. 

The  XXXIXth  waa  restored  in  a  final  review 
^v  Paikerin  1671,  and  then  imposed  on  the 
cl'-igy  for  subscription.  It  is  remarkable  that 
u}  tb  manoscripta  and  earliest  editions  there 
ii  one  important  rariation  in  the  admission  or 
rejection  of  the  first  clause  of  the  XXth  Arti- 
cle, the  anthority  of  which  may  be  considered 
aa  Tiitnally  recognising  and  establishing  it. 

Anuim  of  the  Veaoe.  In  I^w,  one 
wiaA  before  a  magistrate  under  a  penalty, 
^h  or  without  sureties,  to  '  keep  the  peace ' 
^>r  a  certain  time,  ia  said  to  enter  into  articles 
cf  the  peace. 

Artlelaa  of  War.  The  code  of  militaij 
J4»  embodied  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  is 
j'u.v^Hi  each  year. 

^rtaealatod(Latarticuhis,a>^ofnO.  Ltte- 
nlir,  connected  by  an  articulation  or  move- 
*\w  joint ;  but  in  Botany  applied  to  cases 
vu^'w  the  parts  of  plants  are  so  slightiy  eon- 
atxjed  that  they  finally  fall  asunder.  Thus  a 
i«  tt  laid  to  be  articulated  with  its  stalk 
»hen  the  two  finally  foU  asunder.  A  flower- 
^'valk  if  articulated  in  the  middle  when  it  is 
f  ntiad^  and  finally  separates  there  into  two 
r^  This  separation  is  called  disarticulation. 
IJ  Js  a  eorious  fact  that  the  articulation  of 
|^*«*Tmiformly  takes  effect  across  the  longi- 
^*^  or  woody  ti«up,  and  never  parallel 
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with  it;  as  in  the  petiole,  in  a  stem  at  its 
nodes,  in  the  middle  of  legumes  and  other 
kinds  of  seed  vessels. 

ArtlonlatOBf  Arttonlata.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Curier  to  a  primaxy  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  characterised  by  an  external 
skeleton  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  rings  ar- 
ticulated together  and  surrounding  the  body ; 
by  an  internal  gangliated  nervous  system ;  the 
ganglions  being  arranged  sjrmmetrically  alone 
the  middle  line  of  the  body  [HomooanoliataJ, 
and  by  having  distinct  respiratory  organs. 

Arttoolatioii.  In  Paintinff  and  Sculpture, 
this  term  indicates  the  moveable  connection  of 
the  bones,  in  the  representation  of  which  the 
artist  needs  the  greatest  skill  and  knowledge  of 
anatomy. 

AitUleer  (Lat  artifex,  from  ars,  art,  and 
facio,  /  make).  lit.  one  who  makes  according 
to  art  An  artificer  is  one  who  requires 
intellectual  refiinement  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  in  contradistinction  to  an  artisan, 
whose  knowledge  is  limited  to  the  general  rules 
of  his  trade. 

ArtUlory  (Lat  ars,  artis,  used  like  machina, 
the  Greek  ftifxw^,  in  the  sense  of  an  engine  of 
war).  This  term  originally  signified  all  wea- 
pons of  offence  or  defence,  the  machines  cm- 
ployed  in  warfare,  &c  Since  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder,  however,  it  has  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  large  ordnance,  viz.  cannon,  howitzers, 
mortars,  rockets,  &c.,  with  their  carriages,  am- 
munition, and  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
'  personnel '  appointed  for  their  management. 

The  principal  military  engines  of  the  Itomana 
corresponding  to  our  artillery  were  the  balista 
and  catapulta,  the  former  of  which  chiefly 
propelled  stones,  and  the  latter  arrows.  These 
engines  were  extensively  employed  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire. 
In  the  middle  ages,  machines  for  the  assault 
and  defence  of  towns  and  castles  were  used  in 
great  numbers ;  among  them  may  be  named  the 
trebuchet  or  tripget,  the  mangona  or  mangonel, 
briccola,  pierrier  or  petrary,  &c.  Some  of  these 
engines  were  of  great  power,  and  threw  mis- 
siles of  as  much  as  SOOlbs.  weight  Froissart 
tells  us  that  at  the  siege  of  Auberoche  in  1346, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  by  means  of  one  of  these 
mangonels,  threw  back  into  the  town  a  man 
who  nad  been  sent  to  demand  terms  of  him. 

The  history  of  the  early  employment  and 
manufacturo  of  cannon  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Caknon. 

At  first,  artillery  was  the  property  of  the 
great  towns  and  castles,  for  in  those  times  kings 
could  scareehr  afford  so  expensiye  an  appliance 
of  warfare.  Later  only,  when  kings  permanently 
retained  large  armies,  they  became  possessors  of 
artillery  of  their  own,  and  had  no  longer  to 
borrow  from  their  towns.  Louis  XI.  of  France 
and  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  in  the  hitter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  did 'much  towards 
improving  artillery,  and  towards  the  close  of 
that  century  the  artillery  of  Charles  VIII.  was 
well  and  carefully  organised.  The  seven- 
teenth century  was  an  important  epoch  for 
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this  arm.  Gastartu  Adolphus  paid  much 
attention  to  its  improyement  and  organisa- 
tion, as  also  did  Loius  XIV.  of  France.  In 
the  following  century  Frederick  the  Greats 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  introduced  horse 
artillery  able  to  keep  pace  with  rapid  ma- 
noBuvres;  and  in  France,  in  1732,  the  whole 
system  was  put  on  a  new  footing,  and  simpli- 
fied. In  our  own  country,  before  the  wars  fol- 
lowing the  French  Revolution,  artillery  was 
distributed  among  the  infantiy  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  guns  to  each  batt^ilion,  but  a  new 
urningement  was  then  introduced  by  which 
guns  for  field  purposes  were  united  into  bat- 
teries of  six  pieces.  This  much  increased  the 
power  of  the  arm,  and  the  whole  equipment 
was  at  the  same  time  simplified  and  lightened. 

Artillery  as  it  is  now  employed  may  be 
classed  under  the  heads  of  Field  Artillery, 
Siege  Artillery,  and  Garrison  Artillery;  its 
equipment  is  a  combination  of  men,  horses,  and 
materiel. 

Field  Artillery  is  divided  into— 1.  Horse 
artillery  batteries,  which  act  and  mancsuvre 
with  cavalry,  the  gunners  oil  being  mounted  on 
horses  or  on  the  carriages.  These  batteries  in 
our  service  are  armed  with  9*pounder  Arm- 
strong breech-loading  rifled  g^uns.  A  battery 
of  horse  artillery  equipped  for  active  service 
consists  of  263  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  272  horses,  6  guns  with  limbers,  and  22 
other  carriages.  2.  Field  batteries,  which  are 
armed  with  12-poimder  Armstrongs,  and  act 
and  manoeuvre  with  in&ntzy.  The  gunners 
march  on  foot,  but  can  be  mounted  upon  the 
carriages  if  required.  A  field  battery  for 
active  service  consists  of  236  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  210  horses,  6  guns  with 
limbers,  and  22  other  carriages.  3.  Battmies 
of  position,  armed  now  with  20-pounder  Arm- 
Btrong  guns.  These  batteries  do  not  manceuvre, 
but  follow  the  movements  of  an  army,  ready  to 
take  up  positions  as  required.  4.  Mountain 
Imtteries,  armed  with  6-pounder  Armstrong 
guns,  which  are  light  enough  to  be  carried  on 
mules,  as  are  also  their  carriages. 

iSiege  artillery,  as  its  name  implies,  is  used 
in  the  attack  of  fortified  places,  where  it  plays 
a  most  important  part.  The  guns  likely  to  be 
most  used  by  us  in  future  sieges  are  the  Arm- 
fit  rong  40-pounderB. 

Garrison  artillery  is  for  the  defence  of  for- 
tresses and  garrisons. 

The  'personnel*  for  the  service  of  siege  or 
parrison  guns  is  combined  into  batteries  of  120 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  ;  which 
number  allows  three  reliefii  of  ten  men  for  each 
of  three  guns,  and  a  few  spare  men  for  other 
purposes. 

The  re^ment  of  artillery  is  divided  into 
brigades,  and  these  into  batteries  as  above 
described.  There  is  a  colonel  in  command  of 
each  brigade,  and  four  lieutenant-colonels. 
£iieh  batteiy  is  under  command  of  a  captain, 
with  a  second  captain  and  three  lieutenants 
under  him.  The  men  are  enlisted  as  gunners 
or  drivers  according  to  size. 
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A  battery  is  the  tactical  unit  of  arUlleiT, 
and  three  field  guns  to  one  thousand  men  ii 
the  average  proportion  in  European  armiei 
In  France,  as  with  us,  a  batteiy  consists  of  nx 
guns ;  in  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden  aod 
Belgium,  of  eight ;  with  the  Swiss,  of  four  onlj. 

For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Emperor  L.  N.  Bonaparte's  leaned 
hudes  surle  Posse  et  VAvenir  de  FArtiUerit] 
and  for  a  succinct  account  of  the  organintion 
and  equipment  of  artillery,  its  application  aod 
theory,  to  Major  Owen's  Lectures  on  ArtHkry. 
[Cannon;  Gunnbbt;  Gun;  Hielbd Caksos; 
&c.] 

Artillery  Vark.  The  place  in  a  gamson, 
camp,  or  the  rear  of  an  army,  where  the  ar* 
tilleiy  is  placed.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging  to  an 
army  in  the  field. 

ArUltorjr  Train.  The  whole  of  the  gons, 
carriages,  artillery  stores,  &c,  of  an  army  is 
the  field. 

Jirtlodactjla  (Gr.  fyrtost  even,  and  Uk- 
rvAot,  toe).  An  order  of  hoofed  Mammalia, 
with  toes  in  even  number,  as  two  or  four,  and 
which  have  a  subdivided  or  complex  stomach, 
and  a  moderate-sized  simple  eeKum,  To  this 
order  all  those  animals  belong  which  are  chidlj 
used  for  human  food,  and  which  hare  brto 
domesticated  from  a  period  antedating  the  his- 
torical epoch.  The  following  list  exhibits  the 
fossil  and  recent  genera,  tm  former  beicg 
marked  in  italics.  Hippopotamus)  Sest^o- 
todonf  Potamohippus,  Bus,  Phasoochcero^ 
PotamochoeruSy  Diootyles,  Hyops,  Cahionm, 
*PaUBOchctruSf  *Char<>morus,  ^Enteloim,  So- 
therium,  ^Hippohyus,  *Chcer€potamius,  Byoikt- 
rium^  *Bothriodont  *HyopotamuSf  Braekj^a- 
thttSf  AmodtUf  Archaotkerium,  ^Anthracotk- 
mm,  Acotherium,  *Heterohy«s,  Protocharut, 
*Anophtherium,  Eurytherium^  ChaUeothervm, 
Tapinodon^  ^Xiphodon,  ^Dickobunej  *Ap^^'>- 
thtriumf  *fft/affuluSf  ^Cainothenum,  Adopt*, 
JXchodoHf  MerycopotamyM,  ^C^arotkoritnn, 
CharomeryXt  Camefus,  Merycotkeritmy  Agrio- 
chcerus,  Auchenia,  HdiadotAerivm,  Camelo- 
pardalis,  Sivatherium^  Bramatherium,  Hoschus, 
^AmphiiroffuluSt  Dremotheriumt  ^Borcctkt- 
riunif  *P<^)rothenum,  Pakeomeryx,  Cerm 
Oratkeriumf  Antilope,  Leptotkeriumy  0\i^ 
Cajpra,  Bubalus,  Bison,  Bos.  Those  genera 
which  maintained  the  Eocene  type-dentition 
of  forty-four  teeth  have  an  asterisk  prefixed 
to  their  name. 

ArtooarpaoeflB  (Gr.  tipros,  bread,  nfth 
fruit;  bread-fruit  tree),  A  considerable  di- 
vision or  order  among  urticaceous  plants,  vhi<^h 
have  the  fruit  composed  of  flowers  coinbini>d 
in  fleshv  heads,  and  the  stem  flowing  vith 
milk,  which  in  most  cases  is  acrid.  The 
Bread-fruit  tree  of  the  South  Seas,  and  the 
Jackfruit,  are  among  the  most  conspieoous  s^^- 
cies.  With  them  are  associated  the  virulent 
Upas  tree  {Antiaris  toxicaria),  and  the  famoui; 
Cowtree  or  Palo  de  Vaca  (Brotimum),  vhi'^ 
yields  a  rich  and  wholesome  milk.  The  Brpad- 
fruit  tree  itself  {Artocarpus  ineisa)  is  a  im^ 
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tree  vith  brood  lobed  loftTes  and  large  globular 
beads  of  fruit;,  the  Jack  (Artocarpus  inteari- 
j'ita)  hu  obloDg  nndiTided  leaYea,  and  a 
larger,  coaxBer,  and  oblong  finit  In  aU  the 
epedes  of  Artoearpaeea  uit  flowers  are  uni- 
fiexoaL 

ArtipFlBe.  This  term  is  gen<>nill7  applied 
to  thofie  artfl^  in  which  the  artist  seeks  chiefly 
to  give  pleasure  bj  the  immediate  impression 
prodaoed  on  the  mind  by  his  work.  These 
arts  are  thus  distinguished  fh>m  arts  which  are 
dit^igned  to  answer  some  practical  purpose,  and 
fo  bare  been  termed  usefuL  By  some  the 
t<  rm,  fine  arts,  which  is  generaUy  taken  to  in- 
clude those  which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear 
alike,  has  been  limited  to  the  arta  of  painting, 
ecolpturp,  and  architecture. 

AmBU    The  name  of  this  typical  genus 
of  Aracea  is  in  the  opinion  of  some  deriyed 
frum  uon,  which  ia  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Egyptian  name  of  these  or  some  allied  plants. 
It  coDfiiflts  of  herbaceous  perennials,   mostly 
EuAipean,  with  fleshy  tubers,  some  of  them 
}i<?ldiDg  starch  in  aoficient  abundance  to  admit 
of  a  lujid  of  arrowroot  being  prepared  from 
them.    The  common   'lorda  and  ladies'   {A, 
R^-ulatum)  has  been  thus  used  in  the  Isle  of 
TonUad,  the  starch  bearing  the  name  of  Port- 
bed  Anowroot.      The  family  is  nevertheless 
tit^mely  acrid  and  poisonous,  but  in  such 
ca.^  as  the  foregoing  the  acrid  matter  is 
Wished  out. 

AnadlDAeeoiis  (Lat  arundo,  a  reed), 
Anj  pUnt  haying  the  general  appearance  of 
areed. 

ArvBdo  (Lat.  a  reed).  A  genus  of  grasses, 
of  tall  upright  habit)  one  of  which  (A.  IhnaxY 
»Somh  European  species,  is  grown  in  gardens 
fur  the  ornamental  effect  produced  by  its  tall 
^eafyfitema.  The  common  Beed  {Phragmitis 
ccmjnuair)  was  formerly  included  in  the  present 
g^niB  under  the  name  of  A.  PkroffmHis. 

ArnapiMs  or  Bamsploes.  Boman  sooth- 
t^jm,  who  foretold  future  eyents  fram  the  in- 
BpectioD  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims  ofiered 
&t  th£  altars  of  the  gods.  Their  college  was 
Bot  held  ia  the  same  respect  as  that  of  the 
KQgiin,  and  did  not  consist,  like  the  Utter,  of 
Bten  of  high  distinction ;  Cicero  mentions  the 
>^^mission  of  one  of  their  order  to  the  senate, 
tt  an  mdignity  to  that  body.  Like  that  of  the 
^Qgort,  their  art  was  brought  from  Etruria. 
^  letter  part  of  the  word  contains  the  root 
*P^,  to  see;  and  Ponaitus  derives  the  former 
part  from  haruffa,  a  victim. 

ArvalM  rrstrefl  (LatX    FAmbasvaua.] 

Arrkala  (Lat.  arvum,  a  Jieid,  colere,  to 
inhabit).  A  genus  of  rodent,  or  gnawing 
Qtunmali^  of  the  nwnerous  fiunily  of  the  rat 
u»i  mouse  {MuridiB\  distinguished  by  the 
prismatic  fiirm  and  f^less  structure  oS  the 
^^  teeth,  and  of  which  the  fleld  campagnol 
(Mieola  agrestu)  and  the  bank  campagnol 
i^fvieoU  rkma)  are  indigenous  species  in 
^>^and.     These  aro  commonly  confounded 

vith  oOter  MuTid«B,  undei  the  nonse  of  flold 

Buce. 
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Arvll  Supper.  A  feast  given  at  funerals 
in  the  north  of  England. 

Aryan  or  Arian  ftanffoaffes.  The  name 
Aryan  is  applied  to  that  great  family  of  lan- 
guages which  comprises  the  Teutonic,  Celtic, 
Slavonic,  Hellenic,  Italic,  Iranic,  and  Indie 
classes  of  dialects.  Like  the  Semitic,  these 
languages  belong  to  the  inflectional  stage,  aa 
admitting  of  phonetic  corruption  both  in  the 
principal  root  and  in  the  terminations,  and  are 
hence  called  organic  or  amalgamating  lan- 
guages to  distinguish  them  from  the  Turanian 
or  agglutinative  languages,  which  allow  pho- 
netic corruption  only  in  the  secondary  ele- 
ments. [AooLDTiNATE  Lamouaoes.]  I**or  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  Arf/an  as  ap- 
plied to  this  flimily  of  ^ech,  see  Max  Miiller, 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language^  Firnt 
Series,  Lect.  vii.  Bunsen,  in  his  great  work 
{Egyj^te  Place  in  Universal  History),  traces  the 
Aryans  from  the  original  Iran  in  the  mountains 
of  Bactria,  and  assigns  their  first  emigration 
to  some  period  between  b.c.  10,000  and  8000. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  for  a  time 
so  long  anterior  to  contemporary  history  such 
dates  must  be  mere  matters  of  speculation  or 
conjecture. 

As  (Lat.).  A  Boman  weight  nearly  answer- 
ing to  one  pound,  being  accurately  equal  to 
10  OB.  18  dwt.  13f  grs.  troy  weight.  It  was 
divided  into  ]  2  ounces  (unciae). 

It  was  also  the  name  of  a  brass  coin,  which 
originally  weighed  one  pound,  but  was  subse- 
quently reduced  by  various  degrees  at  different 
periods  to  half  an  ounce,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  value  of  metal  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  provisions  and  other  necessa- 
ries, as  civilisation  advanced.  Its  value  was  a 
little  more  than  three  farthings  of  English 
money. 

Asaftotida,  or  AMaltetlda.  (Lat  assus, 
driedf  and  ffletidas,/e^fc^).  A  fetid  gum  resin 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Narthex  Asa/ce- 
tidOf  whence  it  exudes  by  incision  in  the  form 
of  a  milky  juice,  which,  when  dried  by  expo- 
suro  to  the  sun,  acquires  a  mottled  appear- 
ance and  pink  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  the  Pui\jaub, 
&a,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic  in  hysteric  and  nervous  dis- 
orders, and  in  spasmodic  cough,  asthma,  and 
flatulent  colic.  Though  Harthcx  is  the  genuine 
Asafcetida,  it  is*  probable  that  a  similar  sub- 
stance may  be  yielded  by  certain  species  of 
Ferula, 

AsagrsBa*  A  plant  so  named  after  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  an  aecomplished  botanist  of  North 
America;  it  yields  the  Cebadilla  seeds  of  the 
druggists,  from  which  the  alkaline  poison  vera- 
tria,  occasionally  em^oyed  in  medicine,  is 
prepared.  Asagrea  is  a  native  of  the  cool 
uplands  of  Mexico,  and  has  bulbous  stems, 
linear  grass-like  leaves,  and  racemed  spikes  of 
whitish  flowers.  The  only  species  is  called 
A,  officinalis, 

Asaplms  (Gr.  dira^r,  obscure),  A  name 
devised  to  express  the  obscure  nature  of  the 
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genus  of  Trilobites,  fossil  Crustaceans,  to  which 
it  is  attached ;  and  which  is  characterised  by  a 
tail-like  appendage  terminating  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body,  sometimes  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  short 
triangle,  and  by  tuberculate  eyes,  which  have  a 
granular  surface  arising  from  the  number  of 
compartments  (at  least  400)  on  the  surface  of 
the  cornea,  containing  each  a  separate  spherical 
lens.  Remains  are  found  in  the  Wenlock 
limestone. 

Aflarabaeoa  (Asarum,  a  khid  of  plants 
and  bacca,  berry).  A  small  stemless  nardy 
European  herbaceous  plant,  called  Asarum, 
with  round  hard  chocolate-coloured  three-lobed 
flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Aristo- 
lochiacecB.  It  is  reputed  to  be  a  sternutatory. 
The  French  call  it  cabaret^  the  public-house 
plant,  because,  as  it  is  said,  it  was  formerly 
used  as  an  emetic  to  relieve  the  stomachs  of 
people  who  had  been  drinking  too  hard. 

Asarin.  A  crystallisablc  substance,  some- 
what resembling  camphor,  extracted  from  the 
roots  of  the  Asarum  Europ<Bum, 

Asbeatosv  or  Asbestos  (Gr.  Utr^tffrot, 
unconstnnah/r).  A  fibrous  variety  of  Actino- 
litp  or  Tremolite,  composed  of  easily  separable 
filaments,  with  a  silky  lustre.  The  fibres  are 
sometimes  as  fine  as  those  of  flax,  and  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  their  incombustibility 
to  weave  them  into  a  cloth,  which,  when  soiled, 
retrains  its  original  purity  on  being  heated  to 
redness.  The  ancients  are  said  to  have  wrapped 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  a  cloth  of  this  kind 
before  burning,  in  order  to  keep  their  ashes 
separate  from  those  of  the  funeral  pile.  As- 
bestos is  found  in  Savoy,  the  Tyrol,  and  in 
large  qtiantities  in  Corsica,  It  also  occurs  in 
Greenstone-dykes  on  either  side  of  Llyn  Pa- 
darn,  and  about  Snowdon  in  North  Wales  ;  in 
almost  all  the  Serpentine  of  the  Lizard,  and  in 
the  Greenstone  and  Serpentine  of  Clicker  Tor, 
near  Liskeard  in  Cornwall;  Portsoy  in  Banff- 
shire ;  Glenelg  in  Inverness-shire ;  the  Shet- 
lands ;  and  in  Ireland  near  Strabane,  and  at 
Bloomfield,  county  Wexford. 

Asbolane  (Gr.  &0-6(JAij,  soot).  A  minendo- 
gical  synonym  for  Earthy  Coha/t  [which  seel. 

Asbolln  (Gr.  ftveSXij).  A  resinous  pitchy 
matter  obtained  from  wood-soot. 

Asoalapbus.  A  Fabrician  genus  of  insects 
separated  from  the  ant-lions  (Myrmekon)  of 
Linnceus,  and  characterised  by  having  nearly 
equal  palpi ;  maxilla  ciliate ;  labium  homy, 
rounded,  and  entire. 

Ascaiides  (Gr.  Afirapfv,  a  term  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  certain  intestinal  worms).  In 
modem  Zoology  this  name  is  restricted  to  a 
genus  of  round  worms,  or  Calselminthans,  with 
a  trilobate  or  trivah'ular  head,  and  a  double 
spiculum  for  the  intromittent  organ.  Two 
species  of  this  genus  infest  the  human  body ; 
one  large,  found  in  the  small  intestines,  called 
Ascaris  lumbricoidcs ;  the  other  of  very  small 
size,  found  in  the  rectum,  called  Atcaris  vermi- 
cularis. 

Vod««    In  Astronomy,  is  that 
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I  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in' which  it  crosses  th« 
ecliptic,  proceeding  northward.    [Nona.] 

Asoendlaff  Slffiis*  The  signs  are  ^id  to 
be  ascending  when  they  are  eastward  from  \hc 
meridian,  and  consequently  approaching  the 
meridian  through  the  eflfect  of  the  dioroil 
rotation. 

Aseansloa  (Lat  ascenaio).  In  AstroDomj, 
is  either  right  or  oblique:  the  bight  AfiCF:N*>T<'V 
of  a  star  denotes  the  arc  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  ihi' 
point  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  niTi- 
I  dian  at  the  same  instant  with  the  star.  The 
I  most  convenient  way  of  defining  the  place  of  a 
star  is  to  refer  it  to  tiie  equator,  and  to  a  cerim 
fixed  point  in  the  equator  from  which  the  de^T*--  ^ 
are  begun  to  be  reckoned.  For  this  piiq«  -w 
astronomers  choose  the  point  of  the  equator  :.t 
which  the  sun's  path  crosses  it  when  he ns^inh 
into  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  is  the  fiK 
point  of  Aries,  or  the  vernal  equinox,  ar-i 
reckon  the  degrees  along  the  equator  w«t- 
ward,  all  round  the  circle.  Now,  to  detonuine 
the  place  of  any  star,  a  great  circle  is  con- 
ceived to  pass  through  it^  intersecting  th" 
equator  at  right  angles.  The  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  equator,  measured  on  this  cirM'-, 
is  called  its  declination ;  and  the  distance  'f 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equator  and  th 
circle  from  the  vernal  equinox  ia  called  the 
right  ascension  of  the  star.  The  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  are  thus  the  two  cc- 
ordinates  by  means  of  which  the  place  of  any 
star  is  determined.  The  right  ascension  i- 
reckoned  in  time,  because  it  is  found  by  ob- 
serving on  the  sidereal  clock  the  time  whi-ii 
elapses  between  the  passage  of  the  fint  point 
of  Aries  and  that  of  the  star  over  the  meridia'^. 
When  the  first  point  of  Aries  passes  tlie  meri- 
dian the  astronomical  day  begins ;  aBtronoTn'-n; 
then  reckon  0  hours  0  min.  0  sec.  Suppo.*^  a 
star  to  come  on  the  meridian  6  hours  35  min. 
26  sec.  after  this;  then  5  hours  85  min.  26  s^*- 
is  the  star's  right  ascension  in  time,  and  i^ 
equivalent  to  an  arc  of  the  equator  of  83^  51' 
30",  because  an  hour  in  time  coiresponds  to 
16^  in  space,  and  a  minute  or  second  in  tini* 
to  16  minutes  or  seconds  in  spaee.  If  the 
clock,  therefore,  is  regulated  to  keep  time  with 
the  heavens,  the  time  indicated  by  the  clock  at 
which  any  star  passes  the  meridian  is  the  ri»:i>t 
ascension  of  the  star  in  time.  TheOsuuiB 
AscENsioif  of  a  star  is  the  are  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  remal  equinox  aod 
that  point  of  the  equator  which  oomes  to  xYe 
horizon  at  the  same  time  with  tbe  Btar.  This 
varies  with  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  ob^Jcr- 
vation.  At  the  equator  it  coincides  with  th'^ 
right  ascension.  Tlua  term  is  now  seldom  u»oi 
in  astronomy. 

AscBNSioK.  In  Theology,  the  reception  of 
our  Saviour  into  gloir,  after  His  last  appearance 
on  earth:  celebrated  in  the  Christian  Chunb 
on  the  last  Thursday  but  one  before  \^1iit' 
Sunday.  Bogation  week,  that  in  which  the 
Ascension  is  celebrated,  is  so  termed  from  t)i«' 
rogations  (petitions  or  litanies)  which  vcro 
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a.v-d  in  the  perambulation  of  the  bounds  of '  In  JHschidia^  it  is  in  reality  a  leaf  rolled  up 
the  parish,  which,  according  to  ancient  usage,    till  its  edges  touch,  when  they  grow  together ; 


U.x>k.  place  in  this  week. 

AMesfllOBal  IMffereiMie.  In  Astronomy, 
vs  the  difierence  between  the  oblique  and  the 
right  ascension.  This  term  is  chiefly  used  in 
r«»>pect  of  the  sun,  because  when  the  arc  which 
it  den^^es  is  turned  into  time  it  shows  the  time 


in  Marcgraaviu^  *it  is  a  bract  in  the  same 
state. 

Asoltea  (G^.  from  hrxis,  a  leathern  bag  or 
bottle).     Dropsy  of  the  abdomen. 

AMtopiadaoeee  (Asclepias,  one  of  the 
genera),    Monopetalous  Exogenous  plants,  with 


before  or  after  six  o'clock  of  sunrise.   The  sine  !  bifollicular  fruit,  the  stamens  adhering  to  the 


of  the  EBcensional  difference  is  equal  to  the 
tangent  of  the  latitude  multiplied  into  the  tan- 
gt'Dt  of  the  star's  declination ;  hence,  when  the 
declination  of  a  star  is  north,  its  oblique  as- 
o^nsion  is  found  by  subtracting  the  ascensional 
difference  from  the  right  ascension,  and  when 
th»'  declination  is  south,  by  adding  the  ascen- 
si.-tnal  difference  to  the  right  ascension. 

On  acooont  of  the  greater  precision  with 
which  observations  are  made  with  fixed  meri- 
dional instruments,  all  astronomical  elements 
are  now  computed  from  observations  of  right 
a*ic«nsion  and  declination  ;  but  in  ancient  times 
the  positions  of  the  celestial  bodies  were 
cliit-fly  referred  to  the  horizon,  and  hence  the 
ohlUpte  Mcensiotu  and  ascensional  differences 
entered  constantly  into  the  solutions  of  as- 
^nomicil  problems. 

lis  nut  (Lat.  ascensus).  In  Mechanics, 
th«  motion  of  a  body  from  the  earth's  centre. 
[AcciLSBATiox  and  Rbtardation.]  In  Geo- 
metry, the  lines  of  steepest  ascent  on  any  surface 
ciit  the  Unes  of  level  at  right  angles.  [Slopb  ; 
Level;  Dbscbnt.] 

AaeetloB  (Or.  kfKrrnicSs,  from  &0'ir^»,  / 
fx^n-ise).  TenaDB  who,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christiaoity,  devoted  themselves  to  a  solitaiy 
and  contemplative  life,  following  the  system  of 
tlie  Efisenes  and  Therapeutn  among  uie  Jews, 
and  practising  great  austerities,  with  a  view  to 
iDortify  the  £sh  and  withdraw  the  mind  from 
vorldly  objects.  They  haunted  the  deserts  of 
£«ypt  snd  Syria,  and  appear  to  have  suggested 
the  first  idea  of  Christian  monachism. 

ftidaw  or  A«eli  (Chr.  lU'iciof ,  from  i  priv., 
and  wni,  shadow),  A  term  found  in  the  older 
vorks  on  geography,  and  used  to  denote  those 
inhabitants  of  tae  globe  who  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  hare  no  shadow.  This  can  only 
bappen  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
t«Tid  sone,  who,  twice  a  year,  have  the  sun  in 
theKDith. 

AsrMt<n,  Afloldla  (Gr.  A<r/r/Sior,  dim.  of 
^tin,  a  bottle  or  ffouch)i  A  genus  of  hetero- 
bnchiate  acephalous  MoUusks,  or  Tunicaries, 
ebaacterised  by  a  body  having  the  form  and 
ODmmonly  |^  consistence  of  a  tough  leather 
pooch,  attached  to  some  foreign  substance, 
ttd  wrth  two  openings  one  branchial,  and  the 
other  ana],  from  which  streams  of  water  are 
ixdhij  ejected  when  the  animal  is  touched 
arisicsted. 

Aseldlain  (Or.  Aff^xiSMr).  A  hollow  pitcher- 
iittped  body  foond  upon  the  stems  of  certain 
}^KAM,u2fepentke$,8arracenia,6ie.  Itusuallv 
coDtaias  water,  and  is  sometiiiies  clothed  with 
f(4exed  faaizB^  which  prevent  the  escape  of 
iasedB  whidi  fall  into  it ;  its  use  is  unknown. 
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stigma,  which  is  laige  and  pentagonal,  and 
having  an  acrid  milk  in  their  stems.  They 
are  exceedingly  different  in  appearance,  some 
being  trees  with  showy  flowers,  others  obRcure 
twiners  with  very  inconspicuoos  herbaceous 
corollas,  others  herbaceous  plants  with  clusters 
of  gaily  coloured  flowers,  and  others  leafless  de- 
cumbent shrubs  with  angular  stems  and  brown 
flowers  having  a  putrescent  odour.  The  latter 
are  Stapelias.  nova,  with  its  delicate  waxen 
flowers  running  with  honey,  is  a  genus  of  the 
order;  and  another  is  the  curious  climbing 
water  carrier  called  Dischidia,  which  mounts  to 
the  tops  of  lofty  trees  with  its  fleshy  bags 
filled  with  a  constant  supply  of  fluid.  Some  uf 
the  species  are  valuable  for  the  toughness  of 
the  fibre  extracted  from  their  stems.  The 
milky  secretion  of  these  plants  contains  caout- 
chouc ;  it  is  of  an  emetic  nature,  and  in  some 
cases  poisonous.  Asclepias  tuberosa,  the  Butter- 
fly weed  of  North  America,  is  the  handsomest 
of  the  hardy  species. 

Aselepladlne*  A  bitter  non-azotised  eme- 
tic met  with  in  the  root  of  Asclepias  Vines 
toancunu 

AsotoplOD.  A  tasteless  neutral  body  con- 
tained in  the  juice  of  Asclepias  syriaca. 

Aaoosv  pi-  Aaoi  (Gr.  da-ic^s).  Little  mem- 
branous bags  or  blaaders,  in  which  the  seed- 
like reproductive  particles  or  spores  of  Lichens, 
Fungi,  &c  are  enclosed. 

Asexual  Vlanta.  The  same  as  Crypto- 
gams, though  modem  discoveries  show  the 
application  of  such  a  name  to  be  erroneous, 
sexual  organs  having  been  discovered  in  all  the 
great  divisions  of  Cryptogamous  plants. 

Aali  (A-Sax.  sesc).  The  Fraxinus  of  bo- 
tanists, consists  of  several  species  of  hardy 
trees,  usually  valuable  for  their  timber.  The 
tough  ash  wood  of  carpenters  is  yielded  by  F, 
excelsior^  and  the  sweet  substance  called  manna 
by  jP*.  Omus,  They  mostly  bear  flowers  with- 
out petals  ;  but  the  latter  species  having  those 
organs  developed,  is  called,  in  distinction,  the 
Flowering  Ash. 

Aslilar.  The  name  given  to  the  dressed 
stones  used  for  facing  work,  when  it  is  worked 
in  regular  beds  and  joints. 

ilahlarlny.  The  stone  used  as  ashlar  is 
called  ashlaring,  when  in  thin  slabs,  and  made 
to  serve  merely  as  a  case  to  the  regular  body 
of  the  walL  In  this  case  the  ashlar  stones  re- 
quire to  be  well  bonded  to  the  subjacent  struc- 
ture^ and  to  be  tied  in  at  distances  by  bond 
courses. 

Asti-VeOiiestfaar.  The  first  day  in  Lent, 
in  the  Latin  Church  dies  cinerum,  the  daiy  of 
ashes,  so  called,  because  in  the  primitive  Chnreh 
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it  was  the  custom  on  that  day  for  penitents  to 
appear  in  church  clothed  in  sackcloth,  upon 
M'hich  occasion  ashes  were  sprinkled  upon 
them. 

Asia.  A  great  tract  of  land,  ranging  over 
nearly  180  degrees  of  longitude,  chiefly  in  the 
north  temperate  zone  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  crossed  almost  from  east  to  west 
by  a  broken  chain  of  high  ground  which  in 
one  part  rises  into  the  loftiest  elevations  of  the 
globe,  and  which  in  rarious  other  parts  rises 
into  important  mountain  chains.  Numerous 
rivers  proceed  from  this  mountain  chain  to  the 
ocean.  Of  this  great  tract,  which  is  connected 
with  Africa  only  by  a  narrow  and  insignificant 
isthmus,  the  part  east  of  Africa  is  called  the 
Asiatic,  and  the  part  to  the  west^  the  European 
continent  There  is  no  natural  division  between 
them,  except  the  low  chain  of  the  Urals. 

Asia  presents  many  peculiarities  of  physical 
geography.  Besides  possessing  the  loftiest 
land  on  the  globe,  it  has  in  many  parts  a  sin- 
gularly broken  outline  of  coast,  and  a  remark- 
able fringe  of  islands.  It  has  few  considerable 
lakes,  but  many  vast  plains  crossed  by  gigantic 
rivers  forming  large  river  systems.  Its  climates 
are  as  variable  as  any  that  may  be  met  with 
on  the  earth.  It  penetrates  far  into  the  arctic 
circle,  and  enters  the  tropics  by  three  important 
peninsulas.  The  islands  parallel  to  its  coast 
and  projecting  from  its  peninsulas  are  not  less 
interesting  than  the  main  land  itself  We  may 
consider  separately  its  mountains,  plains,  and 
river  systems.  The  adjacent  islands  will  be 
mentioned  under  their  respective  names. 

Mountain  ckaiiis. — The  middle  portion  of 
Central  Asia  pn^sents  four  systems  of  moun- 
tains ranging  from  west  to  east  and  parallel  to 
the  greatest  dimension  of  the  whole  tract  of 
land.  There  are  many  subordinate  ranges, 
generally  parallel  to  the  coast  lines. 

These  four  systems  connect  with  and  form 
parts  of  one  principal  mountain  axis  attaining 
Its  greatest  elevation  in  the  Himalayan  chain, 
at  a  point  nearly  midway  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Indus  and  tlie  Bramahpootra.  At  this 
point  rise  the  peaks  of  Dhawalagiri  to  the 
height  of  at  least  28,000  ft  above  the  sea.  To 
the  north  are  ridges  separated  by  very  lofty 
table  land,  and  terminating  in  the  Altai  moun- 
tains. To  the  east  extend  the  mountains  of 
China  in  the  south,  and  those  of  Mantchou 
Tartary  in  the  north,  while  westwards  the 
Himalayan  range  is  connected  with  the  Taurus 
and  the  Caucasus  by  the  table  lands  and 
mountains  of  Persia,  and  so  passes  into  Europe 
to  join  the  Alps.  Besides  the  main  chain  there 
is  an  important  east  and  west  chain  in  Northern 
India  (the  Vindhj'a  chain)  and  numerous  series 
of  mountains  running  southwards  towards  the 
volcanic  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  Arabian  mountains,  passing  away  to  the 
south-west,  furnish  the  connecting  link  with  the 
extremely  lofty  and  recently  determined  snow 
mountains  of  Afirica  south  of  Abyssinia. 

Not  only  are  the  separate  peaks  of  the 
Himalaya  of  extraordinaiy  elevation,  but  the 
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mean  height  of  the  mam  hx  ezeeeds  that  of 
any  other  mountain  chain.  It  ia  TBiioasly  esti- 
mated at  from  12,000  to  20,000  it,  bat  not 
less  than  forty  peaks  of  the  chain  are  more 
lofty  than  Chunboraxo,  and  a  laige  number  of 
them  certainly  exceed  25,000  ft  Throughout 
this  district  of  the  higher  mountains  the  vaileys 
are  deep  gorges,  and  the  descent  to  the  plains 
on  the  south  side  is  extremely  and  unnsiiaily 
rapid,  there  being  nowhere  any  extent  of 
level  ground. 

The  northern  side  of  the  Himalayas  is  little 
known  and  very  difficult  of  access.  The  plains 
however,  on  that  side  are  very  lofty,  and  the 
final  termination  in  the  Altai  chain  does  not 
rise  veiy  high  above  the  foot  of  the  plains  of 
Central  Asia. 

The  snow  line  on  the  Himalayas  is  veiy  high, 
and  much  higher  generally  on  the  north  th;in 
on  the  south  side.  The  passes  across  are  fev 
and  lofty :  several  are  far  above  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  One  of  them  is  estimated  at 
20,000  ft,  and  all  are  dangerous  and  difficolt, 
owing  to  the  extremely  narrow  width  of  the 
valleys  and  the  suddenness  with  which  the  rise 
takes  place  from  the  southern  side. 

Many  of  the  mountains  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  great  range  are  volcanic ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  any  of  the  loftier  peaks^  whidi  ai? 
either  of  granite,  gneiss,  or  quartzite.  The 
western  extensions  of  the  main  chain  are  lost 
in  the  table  lands  around  the  great  Aralo- 
Caspian  district^  and  connect  themselves  vrith 
the  Ural  chain  in  the  north  as  well  as  with  the 
Caucasus  and  Taurus  in  the  west  The  table 
land  of  Arabia  and  its  recent  volcanic  asj^eii 
may  hereafter  afford  a  clue  to  the  more  modern 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  great 
district  of  elevated  land. 

Plains. — Of  the  land  north  of  the  Hima- 
layan mountains,  as  well  as  of  that  to  the  south 
and  west)  the  greater  portion  is  true  tableland, 
though  much  of  it  is  traversed  by  gigantic 
rivers.  In  the  west  the  plateau  of  Iran  or 
Persia,  and  that  of  Arabia,  are  both  remaiiable 
for  their  general  barrenneea^  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  rain  alone  is  almost  sufficient  to 
ensure  abundant  vegetation,  and  this  character 
of  barrenness  seems  to  extend  widely  towards 
the  east  This  western  plateau  is  estimated  to 
occupy  1,700,000  square  miles,  and  to  hare  a 
general  elevation  of  nearly  4,000  ft  The 
plains  of  Armenia  and  the  great  salt  desert 
of  Persia  are,  however,  almost  double  that 
elevation. 

The  eastern  plains  of  Thibet  aae  sepanted 
from  the  western  plains  of  Persia.  A  va^t 
tract  of  very  unequal  elevation,  but  some  of  it 
of  enoriQous  height,  extends  in  a  series  of  steps 
descending  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Up- 
wards of  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  square 
miles  of  land  are  thus  included.  This  tract  is 
for  the  most  part  little  known,  but  the  northern 
part  is  traversed  by  the  ginntic  rivers  ObT, 
V enesei  and  many  others.  Parts  of  this  plain 
are  17,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  plains  of 
India  occupy  the  soathem  part  of  the  penia- 
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enla,  and  are  tenninatod  by  the  G^hAts  or  ooost 
zaDges  of  hilL 

Btper  systems. — The  river  systemB  of  Asia 
sre  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  divide  themselves 
into  three  series;  those,  namely,  which  drain 
into  the  Arctic  Sea,  those  which  enter  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  those  which  terminate  in 
the  Pacific.  There  is  besides  a  great  internal 
busLn  connected  with  the  table-land  of  Central 
Asia,  and  more  especially  with  the  Abalo- 
CisPLur  region  [which  seej. 

Of  the  Araatic  rivers  which  empty  themselves 

iBto  the  Arctic  Sea  three  are  of  gigantic  pro- 

pMortioDs,  each  having  a  direct  coarse  of  about 

1.5^X)  miles,  nearly  doubled  if  the  principal 

windings  are  induded,  and  each  draining  an 

area  of  nearly  a  million  square  miles.    There 

are  more  than  six  other  large  rivers,  but  of 

inferior  importance.     All  these  traverse  vast 

dreary  plains^  the  northern  declivities  of  the 

Uble  Lmd  of  Asia,  but  the  sources  of  their 

principal  feeders  are  to  be  found  at  elevations 

Tvry  moonsiderable.      The  streams  therefore 

luve  slow  courses,  easily  interrupted,  and  form- 

iog  marBhes  of  variable  and  hanily  measurable 

axtnt    These   characterise  a  great  part  of 

Siberia.    Two  of  the  principal  streams,  the 

L^iia  and   the   Xenesei,  terminate  in  deltas 

vKvch  are  frozen  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Tb€  Yoiesei  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 

czpuids  to  form  the  great  lake  of  Baikal    The 

Obi,  the  most  westerly  and  the  largest  stream, 

is  ooe  of  those  that  has  the  slowest  course. 

The  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific  are  also 
of  the  first  class.  The  Hoang-ho  and  Yang- 
t^e-klang,  each  draining  more  than  half  a  million 
uf  square  miles^  and  each  having  a  direct  course 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  without 
inchdiug  windings,  rise  together  in  Central 
Asia,  and  bring  down  vast  quantities  of  mud, 
vhidi  they  deposit  near  their  mouths  in  the 
Yelloir  Sea.  The  Amour,  with  a  larger  drain- 
age area,  and  a  course  only  a  little  shorter, 
ruoa  chiefly  through  Bussian  territoiy  into  the 
Sea  of  Okiiotsk. 

Ia  the  extent  of  their  river  basins  and  the 

length  of  their  respective  courses,  the  Ganges 

and  Bramahpootra)  the  Irawady,  the  Indus,  and 

the  other  streams  entering  the  Indian  Ocean, 

&K  inferior  to   the  great  rivers  of  Northern 

Asia,  although  from  their  positioni  and  political 

&nd  historical  interest,  they  are  mucn  more 

important     The  Ganges  and  Bramahpootra 

form  a  remarkable  double  river  system,  the 

K)urces  of  the  two  streams  being  at  the  two 

^i^tremities  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  and  the 

^^^era  eonvezging  in  a  magnificent  delta  at  the 

^^  of  the  Bay  of  Ben^    The  volume  of 

vater  discfaargea  is  veiy  large,  and  the  thidc 

jongle  vegetation  of  the  delta  is  a  striking 

feature.    The  Indus  and  other  rivers  also  rise 

in  the  Himalayan  chain.    The  Euphrates  and 

Tigris  originate  in  the  table  land  of  Armenia. 

They  also  combine  near  the  coast. 

^Teral  rivers  not  communicating  with  the 
<)(^n  tzaverae  parts  of  Central  Asia :  no  less 
than  flax  river  systems  here  occur  which  have 
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no  drainage  beyond  the  table  land.  The 
evaporation  from  the  lakes  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  water  entering  them  by  the  dififer- 
ent  streams.  One  of  these  rivers,  entering  the 
Sea  of  And,  is  not  inferior  to  the  Danube  in 
length  of  course  and  drainage  area.  The 
Volga,  entering  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a  still  more 
important  stream. 

Lakes.— ^The  lakes  of  Asia^  except  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  Lake  Baikal, 
are  of  trifling  importance  and  are  little  known. 
These  three,  especially  the  first  and  third,  are 
of  large  dimensions  and  considerable  interest^ 
but  they  are  much  smaller  than  the  lakes  of 
North  America.  [Abalo-CaspulIC.]  Unlike  the 
principal  lakes  of  the  New  World,  they  receive 
rivers  and  have  no  outlet  In  this  respect  they 
approximate  in  some  measure  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Afirica  and  Australia, 
but  the  physical  features  of  these  central 
plains  are  distinct  There  are  some  salt  lakes 
in  Central  Asia  and  some  extensive  volcanic 
districts. 

Of  the  Asiatic  Islands  those  of  the  Indian 
Abchipelaoo  are  the  principal,  and  are  sepa- 
rately described.  The  Japanese  islands  are 
veiy  remarkable  and  extensive,  but  are  even 
now  little  known.  The  Andaman  group  and 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  partly 
volcanic  and  partly  coralline.  Ceylon  belongs 
to  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Aalai-cli  (Gr.  iurtdpxns)'  A  tide  given  to 
the  highest  religious  official  in  that  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  round  Ephesus,  which  was  known 
especially  as  the  Boman  province  of  Asia. 
(See  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  31.) 
The  Asiarch  generally  resided  at  Ephesus.  In 
the  same  wav  Bythmiarchs,  Galatarchs,  Sec, 
regulated  religious  rites  and  games  in  the 
Boman  provinces  of  Bithynia,  Gratia,  &c 

Asllaa  (Lat).  A  Linnsean  genus  of  Dipte- 
rous insects,  in  which  the  mouth  is  fumisned 
with  a  homy,  projecting,  straight,  two-valved 
sucker,  and  gibbous  at  the  base :  antennae  fili- 
form, approximate,  of  two  articulations ;  body, 
oblong  and  conical  in  shape.  The  insects  of  this 
genus  prey  on  other  insects,  especially  those  of 
the  Dipterous  and  Lepidopterous  orders. 

Asmodaiuk  The  name  of  an  evil  spirit^ 
representing  the  A^shma-da^va  of  the  Zend- 
avesta.  The  occurrence  of  this  name  in  the 
Book  of  Tobit,  iii.  8,  17,  shows  the  infiuence 
of  Iranian  demonology  on  the  Hebrew  mind  at 
the  time  when  that  book  was  written.  (Br^al, 
Hercule  et  Cactts^  135.) 

Asp  (Gr.  &<nrfi,  an  asp),  A  species  of 
poisonous  serpent  fr%quentlv  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  some  of  wnom  describe  its 
bite  as  being  inevitably  mortal,  and  say  that  the 
bitten  die  within  three  hours,  and  wichout  pain, 
being  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep ;  whence  it  was 
selected  by  Cleopatra  as  the  instrument  with 
which  at  once  to  terminate  her  existence,  and 
bereave  her  conqueror  of  the  chief  feature  of 
his  triumph.  There  is  always  much  difficulty 
in  identif^g  the  precise  species  mentioned  in 
the  classical  writings  of  antiquity,  from  the 
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vague  manner  in  which  they  are  there  spoken 
of.  Some  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
specie^  of  hooded  viper,  called  by  the  mo- 
dem Arabs  *  El  Haje '  [  Vipvra  (Naja)  Hiije, 
Cuvier],  is  the  *  Aspis '  of  the  ancients ;  and  as 
it  possesses  the  power  of  distending  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  like  the  Indian  Cobra  di  Capello, 
it  agrees  with  one  of  the  characters  assigned 
by  Pliny  to  the  Aspis — 'Colla  aspidum  in- 
tumescere,'  lib.  viiL  The  size,  however,  of  the 
Haje,  which  varies  from  three  to  five  feet,  is 
greater  than  that  which  is  usually  attributed  to 
Cleopatra's  asp. 

Asparaclii.  A  white  ciystallisable  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
as{)aragus.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  diuretic 
in  medicine. 

AsparafUiefle  (Or.  hntdpaeyos).  A  genus 
of  spiny  Liliaceous  plants,  many  of  which  are 
shrubs,  and  climb  upon  other  plants.  They 
all  have  minute  scale-like  leaves,  small  white 
or  greenish  flowers,  and  berried  fruit;  very 
often  they  produce  short  leafless  branches,  in 
room  of  leaves.  As^paragus  officinalis^  one  of 
the  few  species  which  neither  climb  nor  bear 
spines,  is  found  wild  occasionally  on  the  sea- 
shore near  Weymouth.  The  succulent  shoots 
which  it  throws  up  from  ita  underground  eyea 
are  the  asparagus  of  the  market  gardeners.  It 
is  not  a  little  singular  that,  although  this  plant 
has  been  an  object  of  careful  cultivation  for  so 
many  years,  it  should  never  yet  have  produced 
a  well-marked  permanent  variety ;  the  sorts,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  shops,  are  produced  by 
casual  differences  of  soil  or  cultivation,  and  are 
not  distinct  varieties. 

AsparafflBoiui  Plaati.  In  a  strict  sense 
this  term  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  such 
plants  as  belong  to  AsparaginecB  \  but  in 
horticulture  it  is  used  to  signify  all  those 
culinary-  vegetables  the  points  of  the  tender 
shoots  of  which  are  eaten  when  they  just 
emerge  from  the  soil,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  asparagus :  such,  for  example, 
as  the  points  of  the  common  hop,  of  the  sea- 
kale,  &c 

Asparamlde*  Another  name  for  asparagin. 

[AsPARAGIN.] 

Aspaitlo  Acid*  When  asparagin  i^  boiled 
with  magnesia  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and 
a  peculiar  acid  called  as  above. 

Aspaslollte.  A  variety  of  lolite  occurring 
in  six-sided  and  twelve-sided  prisms,  of  a 
greenish-grey  to  a  whitish  colour  and  with 
a  feeble  lustre,  at  Krageroe  in  Norway. 

Aspect.       [ASTBOLOGT.] 

Aspercilllfomi  (in  Ecclesiastical  Latin, 
aspergillus,  the  brush  with  which  holy  water  is 
scatUrcd  about  in  Roman  Catholic  places  of 
worship).  Anything  shaped  like  an  asper- 
gillus;  it  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the 
stigmas  of  grasses. 

AspeiviymD.  A  genus  of  tubicular  Bi- 
Tftlvea,  characterised  by  the  soldering  of  both 
valves  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  calcareous 
■heath ;  which  is  dilated  or  club-shaped  at  the 
lower  end,  and  perforated  there  by  many  small 
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holes,  whence  it  has  obtained  the  trivial  nam* 
of  the  '  Watering-pot  Shell.*  In  the  sy&tt-m  -f 
Woodward,  this  rare  and  remarkable  perau 
ranks  among  the  Family  Gastrochanida  of  th« 
Class  Actphala. 

AsperifoUsB  (Lat  asper,  roughs  folium.  4 
Itaf).  The  name  given  by  Linnsus  to  tLu 
plants  now  called  Boraginaceous. 

Aspeirmoiui  (Gr.  ftjircpfiof,  from  &,  without, 
ffxfyfia,  seed).    In  Botany,  destitute  of  Si-M. 

Aspertaanlo  Aeld.  An  organic  acid  <>  r!  ] 
to  exist  in  the  Asptrula  odorata  or  S-^ckti- 
scented  Woodruff. 

Aspludtt  or  AsptiAltiiiii  (Gr.  S^-^Xror. 
A  compact  kind  of  Bitumen.  It  is  bla^k,  v.  n 
fusible  and  inflammable,  burning  with  a  nnv  V\ 
flame.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  ou  tl.< 
surface  and  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  )..i 
been  called  in  consequence  the  Asphaltic  Lik.  ■ 
in  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad:  ir 
a  lake  in  Texas  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil*'  ic 
circumference,  and  in  various  other  localiti  v 
The  ancients  employed  it  in  some  of  t!i  '•: 
cements,  and  it  was  also  used  by  the  Eg}Tti.in 
in  the  process  of  embalming,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  substances.  At  pris  nt 
its  principal  use  is  for  pavements,  and  a.<  a 
constituent  of  varnishes. 

AspliodeleaB  (Asphodelus,  the  prinrij-u 
genus),  A  subdivision  of  the  natural  on.-r 
Liliacea,  comprehending  the  Onion,  the  Stjui.!, 
the  (yrniihogalum^  AnthericHm^Asparagvs.A'''\ 
similar  genera.  They  differ  little  firom  tri-' 
Liliacea^  except  in  the  size  of  their  flower?, 
which  are  usually  smaller.     [Liijacel£.] 

Aspbjrzia  (&r.  ijr^v^loy  from  k  priv.,  and 
tr^i^iSf  pulsation).  A  fainting  fit:  a  st.itf  in 
which  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt,  and  in  wliib 
the  powers  of  mind  and  body  are  8uspend*-d. 

AspldorbamellliB  (Gr.Lrrfy,  a  shidJ,  hh- 
Xoy,  a  beak.)  The  name  of  a  fossil  extinct  ^'<  ins 
of  Sauroid  fishes  characterised  by  the  length  ai. J 
bony  covering  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Asplenlain  (Gr.  &«ra-Ai)ifoy).  The  tTjv> '^f 
one  of  the  principal  minor  groups  into  wlii  h 
ferns  are  divided  by  recent  pteridologists  t^' 
old  genus  Asplrnium  being  the  equivalfnt  oi 
the  modem  Asphniea.  Thoy  are  known  !•} 
their  indusiate  sori,  in  longer  or  shorter  lin«' 
and  seated  laterally  on  the  veins  to  which  t!:^ 
are  attached.  There  are,  according  to  f^om 
authorities,  about  300  species  in  the  moil«r 
restricted  genus,  which  cxcludea  all  those  vrit' 
netted  venation,  as  well  as  those  with  d.->u!  1^ 
sori,  either  set  back  to  back  on  the  same  voin  ■^' 
in  Diplaziunu  or  set  face  to  face  on  oonti^n  ■!!• 
veins  as  in  Scolojyrndrium.  The  name  A-y- 
nium^  whence  comes  Spleenwort,  was  piv'-n 
from  some  supposed  virt.ues  in  affections  of  tlu' 
spleen,  possessed  by  species  once  referred  i" 
this  genus,  but  which  are  now  removed.  Indeed 
the  Miltwaste,  or  Spleenwort,  which  seenis  to 
have  had  most  repute,  was  the  plant  now  knowo 
as  Ctterach  officinarum, 

Auadolols,  or  Asadoleii  (Lat  o^sus 
dried^  and  dulcis,  sweet).  A  gum  resin,  J^T 
posed  to  be  the  produce  of  Thapsia  gargam^th 
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and  held  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  benzoin. 

ASMd  (ItJiL  enough).  In  Mosie,  an  adrerb 
of  qiLintity  prefixed  to  Buch  words  as  alicgro^ 
a-hi^iof  &C.,  signifying  that  the  motion  of  the 
bars  or  measures  should  be  kept  at  a  mean 
rate  of  quickness  or  slowness,  quick  or  slow 
enough,  but  not  too  much  so. 

AsMUiuur.  One  of  the  constituents  of  burnt 
^jgTir.  Toasted  bread  is  said  to  owe  its  flavour 
to  ibis  substjmce. 

AttatttfiT.    Those  who  attack  and  kill  by 

tivaoheiy  and  riolence  persons  unprepared  for 

d<>t>nce.     The  word  is  derived  from  a  military 

and  religious  order,  formed  in  Persia  by  Hassan 

&n  Saljah,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 

century,  and  called  Assaj>sins  from  their  im- 

moderate  use  of  Haschisch  (henbane),  which 

pnxim^  an  excitement  amounting  to  fiiry.   So 

that  Assassin,  instead  of   a  secret  munierer, 

ni'^ans,  in  fact,  '  an  habitual  drunkard.'     Ham- 

nitr,  in  his  History  of  the  Assassins,  has  opened 

sjme  new  and  striking  views  of  the  Origin,  pro- 

ctrdings,  and  doctrines  of  this  sect.      Their 

pncipd  seat  was  in  the  mountains;  and  they 

vf-vd  subject  to  the  control  of  a  piince,  or, 

a«^-ordiDg  to  Hammer,  a  grand  master,   who 

^"'^^M'li.jk'asnch  an  ascendency  over  his  fnnatical 

?B' '«ts  that  they  paid  the  most  implicit  de- 

^n^Ec*  to  his  commands,  and  courted  danger, 

nrA  pTen  certain  death,  in  the  execution  of  his 

colen.    Nor  did  they  stoop  to  humble  prey  ; 

f«)r  the  more  lofty  the  object  of  their  hatred, 

the  more  sure  and  deadly  was  their  aim.     In 

\lw  time  of  the  crusades  they  mustered  to  the 

number  of  50,000,  and  presented  a  formidable 

o}>^tacle  to  the  arms  of  the  Christians.    Among 

th*;  rictims  of  their  swords,  at  this  period,  may 

W  mentioned  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 

who  was  murdered  in  the  market-place  of  Tyre, 

in  the  year  1192.      Several  historians  have 

ch  irgcd  upon  Richard  I.  the  instigation  to  this 

crime ;  but  his  guilt  is  very  doubtful    ^Gibbon, 

A'  '/nan  Empire,  ch.  lix. )    Long  after  this  period 

tb'«  Assassins  continued  to  levy  contributions; 

I'ur,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  were 

at  length  eflvctually  crushed   by  the  Sultan 

l>iUrs.    Scattered  abroad,  however,  hated  and 

dt'spised,  the  order  of  the  Assassins,  like  that 

of  the  Jesuits,  survived  long  after  its  nominal 

sTippression ;  and  remnants  of  the  Assassins  still 

eiist  both  in  Persia  and  Syria,  but  merely  as 

oTie  of  the  many  sects  and  heresies  of  Islanusm, 

and  Qtter  strangers  to  the  murderous  tactics  of 

thfir  predecessors. 

The  numerous  battles  and  enterprises  of  the 
Assassins,  their  valorous  defence  against  the 
Amies  of  the  crusaders  and  the  Sultan,  and 
the  adventurous  character  of  their  whole  his- 
tory, opened  to  Syrian  writers  a  fertile  source 
of  Tomance,  of  which,  according  to  Hammer, 
tbej  have  freely  and  skilfully  availed  them- 
selres. 

Awavli  (Fr.,  fromLat  assilio,  I  leap  upon). 
h)  Fencing,  a  mock  engagement  with  foils, 
in  imitation  of  a  real  single  combat. 
AsuvLT.    In  Law,  includes  a  great  variety 
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of  violent  acts  committed  against  the  person 
of  another,  from  a  mere  blow,  or  even  attempt 
to  strike,  to  the  most  serious  injuries.  '  Bat- 
tery,' or  actual  beating,  though  generally 
charged  as  an  indictment  together  with  assault, 
is  held  to  comprehend  it.  A  '  common '  as- 
sault is  distinguished  from  an  assault  *  with  in- 
tent '  to  commit  murder,  or  any  minor  offence. 
Common  assaults  are  punishable  by  summary 
conviction  before  two  justices  under  24  &  26 
Vict  c  100. 

Assault.  A  term  generally  applied  to  an 
effort  by  an  attacking  party  to  carry  by  open 
force  a  strong  position,  fortified  post»  camp, 
or  the  breach  made  in  a  fortress. 

Assay  (Fr.  essayer,  to  try).  This  term 
is  sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with 
analysis,  but  more  generally  restricted  to  the 
determination  of  the  composition  and  conse- 
quent value  of  alloys  of  gola  and  silver.  From 
the  quantity  of  coin,  plate,  and  trinkets  con- 
stantly fabricated,  the  art  of  assaying  is  of 
much  importance,  and  requires  considerable 
practical  skill  in  its  performance.  At  the  Mint 
there  were  originally  two  assay  masters,  the 
master's  assayer  and  the  king's  assayer:  the 
business  of  the  former  was  to  receive  the  gold 
and  silver  ingots  brought  for  coinage,  to  cut 
one  or  more  pieces  from  each  ingot^  and  to 
make  written  reports  of  each  assay.  The  king's 
assayer  examined  the  melted  bars  previous  to 
their  passing  into  the  moneyers'  hands  for 
coinage,  and  was  responsible  for  their  standard 
purity :  and  the  money  coined  was  not  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  mint  until  pixed ;  that  is,  until 
it  had  been  ascertained,  by  the  assay  of  one 
piece  taken  out  of  each  joumeyweight  of  coin, 
that  it  was  of  standard  purity:  the  king's 
assayer  therefore  was  a  check  officer  upon  the 
melter  and  upon  the  coiner,  and  was  respon- 
sible for  the  standard  purity  of  all  gold  and 
silver  coin  issued  from  the  Mint  About  twelve 
grains  of  gold,  and  twenty  grains  of  silver,  are 
usually  employed  for  the  assay.  In  the  present 
arrangements  at  the  Mint,  tlie  work  of  the 
king's  assayer  has  been  transferred  to  out- 
of-doors  hands,  but  the  duties  of  the  master's 
assayer  are  conducted,  as  heretofore,  within  the 
Mint 

Assembly  (Fr.  assembles).  In  French  his- 
tory, the  four  great  legislative  bodies  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  during  the  period  of  the  first 
Revolution,  aro  usually  termed,  1.  The  National 
or  Constituent  Assembly;  commenced  17th  of 
June,  1789,  by  the  resolution  of  the  deputies  of 
the  communes  in  the  States-General,  constitut- 
ing themselves  a  national  assembly,  to  which 
the  deputies  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  afterwards 
adhered;  termed  Constituent  Aissembly  from 
having  framed  a  constitution :  dissolved  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  King, 
30th  of  September,  1791.  2.  The  Legislative 
Assembly:  it  commenced  its  sittings  October 
1,  1791 :  suspended  the  royal  authority  by 
its  decree  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792 ;  and 
was  dissolved  September  21,  1792.  3.  The 
Convention  [Co2nrB2fTio79'| :  it  commenced  its 
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sittfaigB  September  21,  1792,  wiUi  a  raodama- 
tion  of  the  Republic :  was  diasolTed  4  Bnimaiie, 
4th  year  of  the  Republic  (Oct  26,  1795).  4. 
Two-thirds  of  this  assembljr  were  then  in- 
cluded in  the  new  body  of  Uie  '  Corps  L^gis- 
latif/  which  commenced  its  sittings  Oct  27, 
1795,  forming  two  councils,  1.  of  500  (des 
Cinq-cents) ;  2.  of  the  Ancients  (des  Anciens), 
250  in  number.  The  latter  body  named  the 
Directoiy.  This  assembly  subsisted  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  Directory  by  Bonaparte,  10 
Brum.  8th  year  of  the  Republic  (Not.  10, 1799). 
[DiRseruRT.]  The  term  AuenMie  Natianaie 
was  rerived  for  the  legislative  body  under  the 
second  Republic,  May,  1848. 

AssBMBLT,  the  GKeneral,  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court 
of  that  establishment  It  meets  annually  in 
May,  and  sits  for  ten  successive  days,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  commission  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  any  cases  undecided  within  that 
period ;  the  commission  being,  in  fact,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  assembly,  with  one  additional 
minister  named  by  the  moderator.  The  as- 
sembly consists  of  representatives  from  the 
presbyteries,  royal  buighs,  and  universities  of 
Scotland,  and  from  the  churches  in  the  East 
Indies  connected  with  the  Kirk :  in  all  about 
880  members.  The  meeting  of  the  assembly 
is  attended  by  a  nobleman  as  representative  of 
the  king,  with  the  title  of  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner :  who,  however,  takes  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  moderator,  or  president,  is 
chosen  by  the  assembly  yearly.  The  General 
Assembly  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Pres- 
bytery and  Synod. 

Afwoasinonti  In  Law,  any  tax  imposed  on 
persons  or  property.     [Daxaobs.] 

Assessor.  In  Law,  a  person  possessed  of 
knowledge  of  the  law,  appointed  to  advise  and 
direct  the  decision  of  the  judge.  In  various 
inferior  courts  assessors  are  appointed  by 
statute.  Assessors  were  employed,  previously 
to  the  Reform  Act,  to  assist  the  returning 
officer  in  deciding  on  the  cases  submitted  to 
his  cognizance  at  the  period  of  an  election. 
By  the  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Act  (5 
&  6  W.  IV.  c  76,  s.  37)  the  burgesses  of  every 
borough  are  directed  to  elect  two  assessors,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  mayor  in  his  duty 
of  revising  the  burgess  lists  and  presiding  at 
the  elections.  And,  by  sec.  43,  the  buigesses 
of  each  ward  are  to  elect  two  assessors  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  alderman  at  the  ward 
elections. 

Assets  (Fr.  asses,  enough).  In  Law,  are  the 
Aind  out  of  which  a  deceased  person^s  debts  are 
to  be  paid.  Assets  by  descent  are  liable  to 
those  debts  only  which  are  secured  by  specialty, 
as  bond  or  covenant  binding  the  party  s  heirs ; 
but  assets  in  the  hand  of  executors  or  admini- 
strators are  liable  to  all  debts. 

Asslanto  Treaties  (Span,  agreement).  In 
History,  the  contracts  entered  into  by  Spain 
with  several  European  nations  (first  Portugal, 
then  France,  and  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  England),  to  supply  her  South  American 
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colonies  with  negro  slaves  frcm  AfHca^  were  lo 
termed. 

Asslfiiats*  Paper-money  issued  by  the 
French  Government  at  various  periods  during 
the  Revolution,  based  on  the  security  of  the 
unsold  lands  of  the  deigy,  emigrated  nobles, 
&C.,  which  had  become  forfeit  to  the  nation. 

AsslffiiineBt.  In  Law,  is  the  total  aliena- 
tion of  a  chattel  interest:  which,  by  the  tfaiid 
section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  must  be,  if 
of  a  term  of  years  in  land,  by  writing  and 
signature.  Jsiignee  is  the  party  to  whom  in 
aasignment  is  made. 

AssimUatloB  (Lat  assimilatio).  The  act 
by  which  organised  bodies  incorporate  foreign 
molecules  and  convert  them  into  their  ovn 
proper  substance. 

Assise  (Nor.  Fr.  assise).  1.  In  a  sense 
now  obsolete,  an  ordinance  or  constitution  of 
the  sovereign :  thus,  the  code  of  feudal  law 
finuned  for  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  nnder 
the  Crusaders  is  termed  the  Assises  de  Jini- 
salem.  2.  The  ordinances  regulating  the  price 
of  bread  and  other  necessaries  were  also  called 
Assizes.  3.  The  peculiar  jury  by  which  a  writ 
of  right  was  tried,  was  termed  the  Grand 
Assize.  4.  In  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  now  an  existing  law  term,  the  assize 
signifies  the  periodical  session  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  in  the  counties 
of  England,  for  Uie  purpose  of  trying  issues  &t 
nisi  prius  and  delivering  the  gaols.    [Coubts^ 

SUFBUOB.] 

AssiZB.  In  Scotch  Law,  a  term  syDonjmom 
with  the  English  jury — ^the  assize  consisting 
of  fifteen  men. 

Assootatten.  In  Psychology,  a  name  given 
to  that  property  of  our  minds,  by  which  anj 
j  object  or  state  of  consciousness  (whether  image, 
thought,  or  emotion)  has  a  tendency  to  recal 
other  states  or  objects  of  consciousness  with 
which  it  has  been  previously  in  some  way  con- 
nected. The  conditions  under  which  this  ten- 
dency  exists  were  first  stated  by  Aristotle,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Memory  and  Reeolkction,  Ac- 
cording to  him  they  are  threefold,  consisting  of 
Resemblance,  Contrast,  and  Contiguity.  If  by 
the  last  word  we  understand  connection  in 
space  and  time,  and  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
this  division  is  the  same  with  that  given  by 
Hume,  and  adopted  by  modem  philosophers. 
The  principle  of  association  has  been  applied 
by  Hartley,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Bain,  and  other 
writeis  on  ethics,  to  explain  the  origin  of  our 
more  complex  emotions,  and  in  particular  of 
our  moral  sentiments. 

AssoasBoe  (Lat  assono).  In  Rhetoric  and 
Poetical  O>mposition,  a  jingle  or  imperfei't 
rhyme,  formed  by  separate  word%  or  members 
of  a  sentence. 

Assnmpslt  (Lat).  In  Law,  is  an  action 
of  an  anomalous  character,  having  the  form  of 
tort  and  the  substance  of  contract  It  is,  pro- 
perlv,  a  claim  of  damages  sustained  through 
the  breach  of  a  simple  contract  (ie.  a  promise 
not  under  seal^  and  alleges  that  the  dcdfendant 
assumpsit,  ie.  promised,  or  undertook  to  pe^ 
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ibrm  the  aete  ipedfied.  It  has  become  the 
mo6t  ordinaiy  remedj,  not  only  where  nn* 
liquidated  damages,  but  also  where  debts  are 
raed  for;  the  law  implying  a  promise  to  pay 
or  do  whaterer  the  defendant  is  legally  liable 
to  pay  or  do. 

JiaavmptioB  (LaL  assmnptio).  A  festiyal 
of  the  Romish  Church,  kept  on  August  15,  in 
celebration  of  the  alleged  miraculous  ascent  of 
the  Virgin  into  heaTen. 

Aaanmptiwe  Aniia«  In  Heraldry,  such 
as  may  be  assumed  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Eorereign,  or  by  a  grant  from  toe  proper  officers 
of  arms:  also,  in  another  sense,  armorial  bear- 
ings improperly  assumed. 

AMgarmmom  (from  Low  Lat  assecuro,  / 
Quafantee).  A  contract  for  the  payment  of  a 
cirtain  sum  on  the  occurrence  of  a  certain 
event.  The  term  assurance  is  generally  con- 
fined to  those  contracts  under  which  a  certain 
»ira  is  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  an  indi- 
Tidaal  or  individuals  now  living ;  while  insu- 
rance is  applied  to  those  which  provide  for  the 
payment  of  &  sum  on  the  occurrence  of  events 
not  depending  on  the  duration  of  human  life, 
und  vhich  may  never  happen,  such  as  the  loss 
of  thipfl  at  sea,  the  destruction  of  houses  by 
firv,  &C. 

Atiuraneea  on  lAfffM  are  contracts  which 
f^l  slate  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of 
mojiej  on  th«  death  of  one  or  more  individuals, 
io  consideration  of  an  immediate  payment,  or, 
mere  frequently,  of  an  annuity  or  annual  con- 
tribution, to  be  continued  during  the  existence 
of  the  Uvea  assured.  Contracts  of  this  kind 
are  of  immense  importance  to  society.  Every 
man  whose  iacome  depends  on  his  own  life  or 
cxertioos,  and  on  whom  others  are  dependent 
for  sQppoit,  must  be  sensible  of  the  advantages 
of  smngeDaents  bv  means  of  which,  at  a  small 
samfiee  of  immediate  comfort^  he  is  enabled 
ci!cHQaUy  to  provide  against  the  casualties  of 
lif^p.  They  are  of  a  totally  different  nature 
fmm  gambling.  Though  nothing  can  be  more 
nnc«Ttain  than  the  continuance  of  an  individual 
life,  yet  nothing  is  more  in^-ariable  than  the 
duration  of  life  in  the  mass;  consequently,  the 
('xact  value  of  life  assurances  can  be  calculated 
vithout  any  uncertainty  whatever,  and  a  man, 
^y  effecting  an  assurance,  secures  to  his  repre- 
("'ntatives,  against  the  risk  of  accident,  the 
advantages  they  would  have  from  his  ei^oying 
kin  exact  proportion  of  the  average  duration  of 
1  ife.  Sudi  transactions  provide  against  desUtu- 
ticn,  and  tend  directlv  to  the  accumulation  of 
capital;  they  will,  tnerefore,  be  encomraged 
ud  protected  in  all  well-governed  communi- 
ties. 

Method  of  computing  ike  Value  of  JjuuT' 
A«v«. — ^The  value  of  assurances  on  lives  is 
compated  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  annuities,  the  principles  being  the  same  in 
^th  cases.  A  table  of  mortality  must  first 
^f  selected,  from  which  we  deduce  the  pzoba- 
l|iiiti€s  of  living  over  the  different  years  of 
life.  Having  obtained  these,  and  assumed  a 
nte  of  interest,  we  proceed  as  foUowi :  let  the 
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probabilities  that  an  individual  of  a  given  age 
will  live  over 

1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  &C.  yean 
be  p^f  p^  pp  p^  p^,  &&  respectively ; 

also^  let  r  be  the  rate  of  interest^  and  v^  -r — 

and  suppose  that  the  sum  assured  is  to  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  life  £uls. 
Now,  the  value  of  1/.  to  be  received  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  is  v,  but  it  wiU  not  be  received 
if  the  life  continues  to  the  end  of  the  year; 
and,  as  the  probability  that  the  individual  will 
live  over  the  year  is  pp  the  probability  that 
he  will  not  live  over  it  is  1  — ^^p  therefore  the 
value  of  1/.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the 
^ear,  subject  to  the  contingency  of  the  life  fail- 
ing in  the  first  year,  is  (1  — jp,)  v.  The  proba- 
bility that  the  hfe  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  second  year  is  «,,  and  that  it  will  continue 
one  year  only,  p.,  therefore  p^  — ;>,  is  the  chance 
it  will  drop  in  the  second  year ;  and  the  value 
of  1/.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  is  i^,  therefore  the  present  value  of  1/.  to 
be  received  if  the  life  fails  in  the  second  year 
is  (p,  ^p/)  t^.  In  like  manner,  the  probability 
that  the  life  will  fail  in  the  third  year  is  j>,— 
p^ ;  and  the  value  of  1/.  to  be  received  at  the 
end  of  three  years  is  v*,  therefore  the  present 
value  of  1/.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  if  the  given  life  fails  in  the  third  year, 
IS  (Pt—Pi)  v*.  The  same  process  is  continued 
from  year  to  year,  till  the  probability  of  living 
over  a  year  becomes  nothing.  Now,  the  whole 
value  of  the  assurance  is  manifestly  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  its  partial  values  for  the  different 
years ;  therefore,  denoting  the  value  by  I,  we  get 
I-(I-p,)f;+(Pj-p,)  ««  +  Q),-|),)  t;>  +  &c 
or,  separating  this  into  two  senes, 

I^v(l+p^v+p^t^+p^^^^^^&e.) 
-(PtV  +p,t>«  +jp,tP  +  ^c) 

But  it  is  shown  in  the  article  Ahnttitt  that 
the  series  p,  «+|),v*+|>3t;'  +  &c.  denotes  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  li.  on  a  life,  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  continuance  of  which  are 
represented  as  above;  therefore,  calling  this 
annuity  A,  we  have  I  -itf  (1  +  A)— A 

Since  t^» ,   this  formula   becomes  by 

1  +  r 

substitution  I» (1  — rA). 

The  sum  now  found  is  what  ought  to  be  paid 
down,  in  order  to  receive  1/.  on  the  failure  of 
the  given  life ;  but  by  far  the  most  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  pay  for  the  assurance  by  means  of  an 
annual  premium,  the  first  payment  being  im- 
mediate, and  the  others  at  the  end  of  each 
successive  year.  Let  x  be  the  annual  premium ; 
then  the  value  of  all  the  premiums  after  the 
first  is  obviously  the  same  thing  as  the  value 
of  an  annuity  of  the  same  amount^  and  is,  con- 
sequently, e^ual  to  V  A  Hence,  the  value  of 
all  the  prenuums  is  v  +  v  A  or  t  (1  +  A),  which 
is  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  assurance.  We 
have  therefore  the  equation  v(l4-A)s*v(l  + 

A)  -A,  whence  **■*""  rTA.' 
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ThiB  formula  ig  very  easilycompated  when  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  table  of  annuities,  and  it 
shows  at  once  the  annual  sum  which  an  indivi- 
dual of  any  age  ought  to  pay,  in  order  to  secure 
to  his  representatiyes  1/.  (and,  consequently,  any 
other  sum)  at  his  death. 

Temporary  Assurances. — The  values  of  tem- 
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'  a  sum  on  the  death  of  one  party,  proTided  that 
I  another  party  shall  be  then  aUre.    The  com- 


poraiy  assurances,  or  engagements  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  in  case  a  given  individual  dies 


within  a  given  number  of  years,  are  easily  found 
from  those  on  the  whole  of  life.    For  example, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  what  sum  ought  to  be 
paid  for  1/.,  to  be  received  if  an  individual  now 
aged  40  shall  die  within  seven  years.    Let  I 
be  the  value  of  1/.  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a 
person  aged  40,  and  I^  the  present  value  of  the 
same  sum,  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a  person 
aged  47.    Seven  years  after  this  the  value  of  an 
assurance  of  1/.  on  the  death  of  the  person  now 
aged  40  will  be  I, ;  but  the  present  value  of 
1/.,  to  be  received  certainly  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  is  v',  and  the  probability  that  the  life 
will  continue  seven  years  is  p^ ;  therefore  the 
present  value  of  I^,  on  the  contingency  that 
the  life  will  not  fail  within  seven    years,   is 
p-fV'l^;  subtracting  this  fVom  I,  the  value  of 
If.  to  be  received  certainly  at  his  death,  there 
remains    I—p^v%f  to    denote  the  value   of 
the  temporary  assurance.    This  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  rule.    Multiply  the 
assurance  on  a  life  seven  years  older  than  the 
given  life  by  the  present  value  of  1/.,  payable 
seven  years  hence,  and  also  by  the  probability 
that  the  given  life  will  survive  seven  years ; 
subtract  the  product  from  the  assurance  on  the 
given  life,  and  the  remainder  is  the  value  of  a 
temporary  assurance  for  seven  years  in  a  single 
payment. 

In  order  to  find  the  equivalent  annual  pay- 
ment, it  must  be  recollected  tJiat  the  first  pay- 
ment is  made  immediately,  and  that  seven 
payments  are  to  be  made  in  all ;  consequently, 
all  the  payments  after  the  first  are  equal  to  a 
temporal^  annuity  of  the  same  amount  for  six 
years,  or  one  year  less  than  the  given  term ; 
consequently,  if  w  represent  the  annual  pre- 
mium, and  A',  a  temporary  annuity  of  1/.  for 
one  year  less  than  the  given  term,  the  value  of 
all  the  premiums  to  be  received  is  ir  +  »  A'  or 
w  (1  +  A'),  which  by  hypothesis  is  equal  to  the 
assurance;  consequently,  to  find  the  annual 
premium,  we  have  to  divide  the  value  of  the 
temporary  assurance  in  a  single  payment  by 
1  +  A'. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  value  of  an  assur- 
ance on  any  number  of  joint  lives  is  found :  it 
is  only  necessary  to  substitute  for  A  in  the 
above  formulas,  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 
joint  lives.  Thus,  let  M  be  the  value  of  an 
annuity,  to  continue  while  A  and  B  both  live, 
then  v(l  +  M)  — M  is  the  value  of  an  assur- 
ance to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which 
the  first  of  the  two  lives  shall  fail,  and  the 

equivalent  annual  payment  is  t>—  --  — ^  • 

A  very  important  class  of  assurances  com- 
prehends those  in  which  the  contract  is  to  pay 
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putation  of  the  values  of  such  contracts  is 
somewhat  more  intricate,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained without  entering  into  details  respecting 
the  manner  of  combining  the  probabilities  uf 
life,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit. 

For  assurances  on  ships  and  goods,  see 
Insubancb. 

AmtueuM  (Lat,  a  l4>b8ter).  The  name  of  a 
Fabrician  genus  of  insects,  and  now  the  type 
of  a  family  (Astacidct)  of  Decapod,  Maovu- 
rouB,  or  long-tailed  Crustaceans ;  including  the 
lobsters  {Astacm  Leach),  the  crawfish  {Kta- 
viofnus  Leach),  and  the  cray-fish  or  spiny  lob- 
sters (Palinurius  Leach).  The  distinguishing 
character  is  derived  firom  the  antennae,  the  two 
pairs  of  which  are  inserted  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal line;  the  mesial  ones  having  moderate 
or  long  footstalks,  terminated  by  two  filaments; 
the  outer  ones  naked,  or  fumishcHl  with  a  scale 
which  never  entirely  conceals  the  base. 

Astaite.  In  Mythology,  a  Phoenician  god- 
dess called  in  the  Scripture  Ashtaroth.  This 
goddess  is  probably  identical  with  the  Greek 
Aphrodite,  whose  connection  with  Adonis  has 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  mythology  of  Syria. 
Aatatlo  areedle.  A  term  applied  to  the 
magnetic  needle  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
action  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  has  no 
longer  the  statical  position  in  which  it  is  in 
equilibrio  with  the  infiuence  of  this  force.  A 
needle  is  rendered  astatic  by  placing  the  axis 
about  which  it  is  moveable  in  the  direction  in 
which  terrestrial  magnetism  acts,  because  it 
cannot  then  receive  any  motion  from  this  force, 
and  will  rest  in  any  position.  This  eff*ect  is 
more  usually  produced  by  neutralising  the 
action  of  the  earth  by  means  of  an  equal  and 
opposite  magnetic  action ;  that  is,  by  placing 
the  needle  vertically  above  or  below  a  second 
magnetic  needle  the  north  pole  of  which  is  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  south  pole  of  the  first 
needle.     (BreirtsteTf  Treatise  on  Magnetism.) 

Asteimoefle*  so  called  ni^Mt  Aster,  one  of 
the  most  familiar  genera,  is  a  name  proposed 
by  Lindley  for  the  great  family  of  Oomposita. 
Asteria.  The  name  used  by  Pliny  to  denote 
the  asteriatcd  varieties  of  Sapphire,  or  those 
which  display  diverging  rays  of  %ht,    [Stab- 

STONB.] 

Asterisk  (Ch*.  iiffreptincos).  In  Diplomatics, 
a  sign  in  the  figure  of  a  star,  frequently  met 
with  in  ancient  Latin  manuscripts,  and  seem- 
ing to  serve  various  purposes;  sometimes  to 
denote  an  omission,  sometimes  an  addition, 
sometimes  a  passage  which  appeared  remark- 
able on  any  account  to  the  copyist 

Astorlsm  (Gr.  iurHip),  In  Astronomy,  de- 
notes a  collection  of  stars.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  constellation,  but  is 
now  generally  appropriated  to  any  small  cluster 
of  stars,  whether  forming  part  of  a  paiticolar 
constellation,  or  otherwise. 

Asteroids  (Gr.  AorcpociS^s).  A  term  in- 
quently  used  by  writers  on  astronomy,  to  de- 
signate the  group  of  small  or  telescopic  pUneta^ 
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vhieh  roTolTe  between  the  orbitB  of  Han  and 
Japit«r. 

AftkMdo  (Or,  ic^tnic6Sf  from  &  pri7.,  and 
fffcras,  sirenfftA),  Asthenic  diseases  are  those 
which  are  prominently  marked  by  great  and 
direct  debility. 

Aetlnn>  (Or.).  A  disease,  the  leading 
symptoms  of  which  are  difficulty  of  breathing, 
comiog  on  at  interrals,  accompanied  with 
coagh,  and  more  or  less  e]q)ectoration.  The 
fit  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  night  during 
the  first  sleeps  suddenly  awaking  the  patient, 
and  lasting  for  three  or  four  hours  or  more. 
It  is  a  terrible,  but  in  itself  rarely  a  fatal, 
disease,  though  it  often  lays  the  foundation  of 
organic  mischief.  Its  proximate  cause  has  not 
been  Tcry  clearly  ascertained. 

AstlSBMtlMn  (Gr.  d  priy.,  artyfio^  a  mark). 

In  Optics,  the  name  giyen  to  a  peculiar  defect 

in  the  eye,  which  consists  in  its  refracting  the 

ms  of  light  differently  in  different  phmes. 

The  defect  may  be  detected  by  looking  at  a 

HDill  pin-hole  in  a  card,  held  up  against  the 

4jorany  bright  object^  and  moved  to  different 

distances  from  the  eve.    In  the  case  of  ordinaiy 

ne«  the  image  of  the  hole  remains  circular  at 

lU  dietancesy  bat  to  an  eye  haying  the  peculiar 

de&et  in  question  the  image  of  the  hole,  as  the 

cud  is  moved  away  from  the  eye,  becomes 

ekng^  in  a  paiticular  direction,  and  at  a 

Cfrtais  distance  passes  into  a  straight  line.   On 

momg  the  card  still  farther  from  the  eye  it 

becomes  elongated  in  a  direction  perpendicular 

t^*  the  former,  and  again  at  a  certain  distance 

(the  second  limit  of  distinct  vision^  it  passes 

ioto  a  straight  line.    This  imperfection  may  be 

corrected  by  means  of  a  cylindrical,  or  spherico- 

nlindrical,  lena,  the  distances  of  the  card  from 

the  eye  when  the  two  focal  lines  are  formed 

giving  the  means  of  calculating  the  required 

rarratnie  of  the  cylindrical  sur£BU».  (See  Trans- 

«ftion*  of  ike  Candmdge  Pkiiatophical  BocUty 

J"r  1829;  BeporU  of  the  British  Assoeiatian 

M  1849.) 

Astomons  (Gr.  iarofias,  from  &  priy.,  and 

«T^^  a  mouth).    A  term  applied  to  certain 

mcEses  whose  theea  has  no  aperture. 

AsrreBa(Lat.)L  One  of  therecently  discovered 

snuU  plsnets  circulating  between  the  orbits  of 

Mars  and  Jupiter.     Astrsea  was  discovered  on 

I)«(ymber  8,  1846,  by  Hencke  of  Driessen,  in 

I'nissia,  who  had  for  several  years  previously 

Wn  engaged    in    astronomical    observations 

directed  to  the  discovery  of  such  a  body.    The 

Announcement  of  his  success  excited  great  in- 

tf'n^t  among  astronomers,  no  other  addition 

^nng  been  made  to  the  planetary  system 

since  the  discovery  of  Vesta  by  Olbers  in 

1^7 ;  hut  nine  others  belonging  to  the  same 

roQphave  since  been  added  to  the  number. 

A»tnea  appears  as  a  small  star  of  the  ninth 

nagniinde.    Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is 

2-o77  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  it  completes 

its  rerobition  in  1,611*096  mean  sohir  days. 

Tnlike  the  four  others  previously  discovered  in 

the  ftime  region,  the  inclination  of  its  orbit 

vas  fgmid  to  be  only  6^  19'  22*7^  which  is 
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less  than  the  inclination  of  Meicuiy,  and  con- 
sequently the  term  ultra^godiacal  is  no  longer 
applicable  to  the  whole  group.  This  distinc- 
tion also  belongs  to  three  of  the  others  since 
detected,  viz.  Flora,  Iris,  and  Metis.  Hebe, 
also  discovered  by  Hencke,  has  an  inclina- 
tion of  nearly  16®.  [Planbt.]  See  the  list  of 
recently  discovered  planets  in  Astbonoxt. 

AsTBiBA.  A  genus  of  Anthozoa;  the  poly- 
parjr  or  calcareous  skeleton  of  which  is  charac- 
terised by  sessile,  star-shaped  lamellate  cells, 
crowded  upon  the  upper  suihce.  The  species 
are  divided  into  rayed  Astnese  (Ast.  radiaUt), 
with  the  stars  separated  from  the  base ;  and 
toothed  Astrseae  {Ast  denticulata),  with  the 
stars  contiguous. 

Astragal  (Or.  iarpdyoKos).  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  convex  moulding  which  was  origin- 
ally introduced  at  the  base  of  the  capital  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  has  since  been  applied  in 
other  positions.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by 
some  small  fillets,  and  is  in  some  cases  orna- 
mented, as  in  the  arch  of  the  Goldsmiths  at 
Kome,  where  it  is  carved  with  a  series  of  leaves 
and  reeds  bound  together,  and  on  the  base  of 
Trajan's  column  ;  sometimes  it  is  ornamented 
with  a  bead  and  reel,  as  in  the  maiority  of 
examples  which  occur  in  Grecian  and  Boman 
architecture. 

AMra^aliui  (Gr.  iurrpdyaXos).  The  ancle 
bone.  The  ancient!  used  the  corresponding 
bones  of  animals  as  substitutes  for  dice. 

AsTKAOALVs.  In  Botany,  a  rather  extensive 
family  of  herbaceous  Leguminous  plants,  in- 
cluding a  few  shrubby  species  The  most 
interesting  are  those  which  yield  the  gum- 
like substance  called  tragacanth,  which  is  the 
produce  of  several  dwarf  spiny  shrubs,  e.  g. 
A.  gummifer,  strobUiferus,  and  verus,  growing 
in  Kurdistan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  The 
gummy  matter  exudes  from  their  stems. 

Astrakanita.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of 
magnesia  occurring  in  imperfect  prismatic  crys- 
tals, in  the  salt  lakes  of  Astrakan,  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga. 

Astnilabe  ^Gr.  km^KoBos),  A  circular 
instrument  usea  for  taldng  or  observing  the 
stars.  The  ancient  astrolabe  consisted  of  two 
or  moro  circles,  having  a  common  centre,  and 
so  inclined  to  each  other  as  to  enable  the 
astronomer  to  observe  in  the  planes  of  differ- 
ent circles  of  the  sphere  at  the  same  tima  For 
example,  if  the  circles  were  at  right  angles, 
the  instrument  would  give  both  longitude  and 
latitude,  or  the  right  ascension  and  declination 
of  a  star.  The  equatorial,  the  altitude  and  azi- 
muth instrument^  and  the  theodolite,  are  in- 
struments which  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
the  ancient  astrolabe.  Ptolemy  chan»?d  the 
form  of  the  ancient  instrument,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  plane  surfbce,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  planisphere;  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  term  astrolabe  has  been  used  in  modem 
times  to  denote  a  planisphere,  or  sterec^iraphio 
pojection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  one  of 
its  great  circles. 

Aatrolonr  (Gr.  icrpoXaytay     According 
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to  its  deriTatioii,  tlxxB  term  ahoiild  signify  the 
science  or  knowledge  of  the  stars.  Onginaliy, 
the  terms  astrology  and  astronomy  were  used 
indifferently  in  the  same  sense ;  but  for  a  long 
time  the  former  has  been  employed  to  denote 
the  vain  and  superstitious  study  of  predictions 
and  horoscopes;  while  the  latter  has  been 
reserved  to  denote  the  true  science  of  the 
celestial  motions.  According  to  Lalande,  this 
distinction  began  to  be  obeerred  in  the  time 
of  Clement  of  Alezandria,  that  is,  in  the 
second  century.  Astrology  is  generally  coupled 
with  the  epithet  judicial,  fiom  the  judgments 
drawn  from  it  relatiye  to  Aiture  eyents. 

Judidal  astzology  is  supposed  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  ChaMea,  whence  it  passed  into 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  desire  of  pene- 
trating into  futuritr  is  so  congenial  to  the 
human  mind,  that  tnis  pretend^  science  has 
found  favour  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  astronomy,  which 
demonstrates  the  firivolity  and  absurdity  of  its 
predictions,  was  long  indebted  to  it  for  the 
principal  part  of  its  own  progress.  Kepler,  in 
the  preface  to  the  Budolphine  Tables,  observes, 
that  astrology,  though  a  fool,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  wise  mother,  to  whose  support  and  life  the 
foolish  daughter  was  indispensable.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  only  among  the  most  ignorant 
vulgar,  or  the  unenhghtened  tribes  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  that  astrology  is  held  in  esteem ;  but 
the  triumph  of  sound  science  and  the  spirit  of 
philosophy  has  been  slow  and  difficult.  So 
late  as  the  year  1705,  the  conductor  of  La 
Connaiasance  des  Terns  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  the  absence  of  all  predictions  in 
that  astronomical  work,  by  stating,  that  the 
Academy  had  never  recognised  the  solidity  of 
the  rules  which  were  given  by  the  ancients  for 
discovering  the  future  by  the  configurations  of 
the  stars ;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the 
first  lunar  tables  calculated  according  to  the 
Newtonian  theory  were  intended  to  be  subser- 
yient  to  the  calculation  of  nativities. 

Astrological  predictions  are  founded  on  the 
positions  or  aspects  which  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  have  relatively  to  each  other  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  or  some  other  critical  period 
of  a  person's  life,  and  on  certain  arbitrary  in- 
fluences supposed  to  belong  to  each  of  those 
bodies.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  de- 
termination of  the  aspects,  the  whole  heaven, 
visible  and  invisible,  is  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts  by  the  horizon,  the  meridian,  and 
four  other  circles  passing  through  the  north 
and  south  points  of  the  horizon,  and  the  points 
of  the  equator  (or  rather  the  prime  vertical,  or 
sometimes  the  ecliptic,  for  the  practice  was  not 
uniform),  which  are  at  the  distance  of  30  and 
60  degrees  from  the  meridian.  These  equal 
spaces  are  called  the  twelve  houses  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  circles  by  which  they  are 
circumscribed  are  called  circles  of  position. 
The  circles  of  position  are  supposed  to  remain 
fixed,  so  that  a  celestial  body  is  carried  through 
each  of  the  twelve  houses  in  the  course  of  a 
day  by  the  diurnal  rotation.    The  first  house 
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is  contained  between  the  eastern  horizon  and 
the  next  circle  of  position,  going  to  the  easu 
ward ;  consequently  the  seventh  will  commence 
with  the  western  horison,  and  the  tenth  with 
the  meridian  or  culminating  point  of  the 
ecliptic  The  beginning  of  the  first  house,  or 
the  point  of  the  ecliptic  just  rising,  is  called 
the  horoscope.  The  first  house  is  the  hou&e 
of  life;  the  second,  of  riches;  the  third,  of 
brothers ;  the  fourth,  of  parents ;  the  fifth,  of 
children;  the  sixth,  of  h^th ;  the  seventh,  of 
marriage ;  the  eighth,  of  death ;  the  ninth,  of 
religion ;  the  tenth,  of  dignities ;  the  eleventh, 
of  friends ;  and  the  twelfth,  of  enemies.  Each 
of  the  houses  has  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  its  peculiar  lord.  They  have  also  difierent 
powers,  the  strongest  of  all  being  the  first,  &nd 
the  next  in  power  the  tenth ;  so  that  if  tvo 
planets  are  equally  powerful,  csteris  paribos, 
that  will  prevail  which  ia  m  the  stronger 
house. 

Having  made  the  preliminaiy  anangonnent 
of  the  heavens,  the  next  object  is  to  consider 
the  aspects  or  configurations  of  the  influential 
bodies.  Aspect,  as  defined  by  Kepler,  is  the 
angle  formed  by  the  rays  proceeding  from  two 

Ehmets,  and  meeting  at  ue  earth,  and  which 
ave  the  property  of  producing  some  natural 
infiuence.  The  ancients  reckoned  five  aspects, 
namely,  the  ooigunction  denoted  by  the  ebanc- 
ter  6,  the  opposition  by  ^,  the  trine  bj  6, 
the  quadrile  by  Q,  and  the  sextile  by  k. 
These  names  and  characters,  besides  several 
others  added  in  more  recent  times,  are  retained 
in  our  almanacks  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
aspect  of  coi\junction  the  angle  made  by  the 
two  planets  is  0 ;  in  the  opposition  it  is  180°. 
The  trine  is  the  third  part  of  a  circle,  or 
120^;  the  quadrile  is  90^,  and  the  sextile  60°. 
With  regard  to  the  infiuenoes  of  the  aspects, 
they  are  benignant,  malignant,  or  indifierent. 
The  quadrile  and  opposition  are  considered  as 
malignant  or  adverse ;  the  trine  and  the  sextile 
as  benignant  or  propitious;  and  the  conjunction 
an  indifferent  aspect 

It  now  remains  only  to  ascribe  certain  in- 
fluences to  each  of  the  planets,  and  to  suppose 
all  animals,  plants,  countries,  &c.  subject  to 
their  control,  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  astrological  art.  The  influences 
ascribed  to  the  planets  were  of  course  as  arbi- 
traiy  as  those  ascribed  to  the  aspects.  Satom 
being  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  was 
supposed  to  be  of  a  cold  nature;  Jupiter, 
Venus,  and  the  Moon,  temperate  and  benigiiant. 
Saturn  and  Mars  were  the  most  dangerous. 
The  Sun  and  Mercury  participated  in  the  pro> 
perties  of  the  one  and  the  other,  according 
to  ciroumstances.  But  these  influences  vere 
exerted  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  according 
to  the  houses  which  the  planets  happened  for 
the  time  to  occupy. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  the  present  daj 
to  adduce  any  senous  aigument  against  a  pjs- 
tem  of  imaginary  influences  and  arbitraxy  roles, 
having  no  other  foundation  than  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  mankind,  and  oontndicted 
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by  evtxj  vesiilt  of  true  sdence,  and  erexy 
dictate  of  oommoii  Bemae.  The  edestial  bodies 
porsve  thair  oonnes  in  obedience  to  nnalter- 
able  Iswb;  and  the  legitimate  bunneBS  of  the 
piuloflopher  is  to  diseo?er  those  lawS)  to  traoe 
out  their  eooaeqnenoes^  and  to  apply  the  re- 
falta  of  his  diseorezies  to  the  well-being  of 
hamanity. 

AatrooMiflr  (Or.  iirrpw,  a  «ter;  fiirpo^^ 
mature).  The  name  given  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  to  an  ins^vment  invented  and  employed 
bj  him  for  comparing  the  intensities  of  light 
of  the  Btan  one  with  another  by  the  interren- 
tioD  of  the  moon,  or  the  planet  jfnpiter,  or  some 
other  naitmtl  standard,  no  inTuiable  standard 
of  Artifiiaial  light  having  yet  been  disoovered. 
It  is  nceoooaiy  that  the  intermediate  standard 
of  comparison  be  brighter  than  any  of  the 
Stan  to  be  oompared,  so  as  to  allow  of  being 
equalised  with  tnem  by  a  redaction  of  its  light 
o^K'ically  efieeted,  and  at  the  same  time  either 
inraiiable,  or  at  least  vaiiable  in  snch  a  manner 
that  its  changes  can  be  calculated  and  reduced 
to  Qomerieal  estimation.  Jupiter  being  brighter 
than  loj  of  the  stars,  sulgect  to  no  phases,  and 
yvitble  in  its  licht  only  by  the  variation  of 
its  distsDce  from  uie  son,  may  be  considered  as 
beA  faUUling  all  the  conditions.  *The  pro- 
c»^*  9IJ9  Sir  John,  *  consists  in  deflecting  the 
li^ht  of  the  moon  hj  total  internal  reflexion  at 
the  baw  of  a  jniam,  so  as  to  emerge  in  a  direc- 
riofl  eoctly  coincident  with  that  of  the  unde- 
A'Vted  light  of  one  of  the  stars  to  be  compared. 
It  is  then  received  upon  a  lens  of  short  fbcus, 
by  iriiich  the  image  of  the  moon  is  formed, 
^hieh,  viewed  at  n  considerable  distance  bv  an 
obKiT«r  placed  in  or  near  the  axis  of  the  lens, 
«ill  appeir  to  him  as  a  star.  This  artifldal 
«tar  ie  then  to  be  approached  to  or  removed 
from  the  eye  until  its  light  is  judged  to  be 
ex^j  equsl  to  that  of  the  real  star,  which, 
Ijing  in  nesrly  the  same  direction  from  the 
obi>emr,  will  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
vtiiidal  one  by  the  same  eye,  or  with  both 
eves  It  once,  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  natural  vision.  The 
<bMaaee  of  Jthe  eje  from  the  focus  of  the  lens 
being  then  measored,  the  prism  and  lens  are  to 
W  pUoed  so  as  to  form  another  similar  arti- 
ficial star  in  a  direction  nearly  coincident 
vith  that  of  the  other  star  under  comparison ; 
and  another  equalisation  being  made  and  dis- 
tance measured,  it  is  obvious  that  the  inten- 
sities of  the  lights  of  the  two  stars,  or  at  least 
th«ir  effects  on  the  retina  under  the  circum- 
^^ucei  of  comparison,  will  be  to  each  other 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  distances  so  mea- 
^i^  reflectively.'  (Results  of  Astronomical 
OhiervaUims,  &&,  p.  353;  also   Outlinss   of 

It  laay  be  noticed  that  the  name  Astrometer 
vas  giToi  \pf  Bouguer  to  the  Heliometer,  or 
oljectpgjass  micrometer.  It  was  also  given  by 
Jeaorat  to  an  instrument  for  finding  the  rising 
uut  setting  of  the  stars  and  their  position, 
« bich  he  has  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.    An  improved 
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instrument  for  the  same  purpose  is  described  in 
ikeEdinburffk  Eneydopidia,  art  'Science.' 

AslroBMny  f  Gr.  Acrrp»yofUa).  The  science 
which  treats  of  tne  motions,  distances,  arrange- 
ment, and  magnitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies ; 
of  their  constitution  and  physical  condition, 
and,  in  general,  of  whatever  can  be  known 
respecting  them. 

There  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  of 
which  the  results  appear  at  first  sight  more  at 
variance  with  the  impresnons  of  our  senses. 
The  first  aspect  of  the  heavens  leads  us  almost 
irresistibly  to  imagine  ourselves  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  stanrf  sphere ;  which,  in  its  diurnal 
revolution,  carries  along  with  it  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  But  the  changes  of  relative 
position  which  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  them  continually  undergo,  soon  make  it 
evident  that  they  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same 
sphere.  Further  observation  and  reflection 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  apparent  daily 
revolution  of  the  firmament  is  merely  an  illu- 
sion occasioned  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  our 
own  earth,  which,  inst«ad  of  remaining  fixed 
at  the  centre,  is  carried  forward  about  the  son 
with  a  velocity  of  about  10  miles  in  a  second  of 
time,  or  four  times  that  of  a  cannon-ball  when 
it  leaves  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  The  sun, 
which  appears  to  be  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions, is  a  body  whose  volume  is  1,384,470 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  about  93,000,000  of  miles.  The 
stars,  which  even  in  the  beet  telescope  appear 
only  as  luminous  points,  are  bodies  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  sun ;  man^  of  them,  probably, 
far  surpassing  it  in  magnitude. 

Different  Classes  of  Heavenly  Bodies. —  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  celestial  bodies 
appear  to  be  fixed  in  the  firmament,  and  to 
preserve  invariablv  the  same  relative  positions. 
These  are  the  fixed  stars,  A  second  class 
comprehends  a  small  number  which  are  con- 
tinually shifting  their  positions  among  the 
stars,  and  are  perceived  to  accomplish  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  sphere  in  stated  intervals 
of  time.  Hence  they  were  called  Planets^  tliat 
is,  wandering  stars,  from  the  Qreek  wKa^v^t 
a  wanderer.  They  describe  orbits,  verv  nearly 
dieular,  about  the  sun.  Some  of  them  are 
accompanied  by  smaller  bodies  revolving  round 
them  (as  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earthy 
called  Satellites,  or  attendants.  A  third  class 
comprehends  bodies  differing  greatly  from 
those  now  mentioned,  and  sometimes  exhibit- 
ing very  extraordinary  appearances.  .These 
are  the  Comets.  Like  the  planets  they  are 
obedient  to  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun ;  but 
the  orbits  which  they  describe  are  exceedingly 
elongated,  and  they  are  only  visible  to  us  when 
they  are  near  the  sun.  Hence  they  appear  at 
distant  or  uncertain  intervals,  and  om  v  for  a 
short  time;  and  consequently  their  physical 
nature  is  veiy  imperfectly  known.  The  sun, 
planets,  satelUtes^  and  comets  form  a  svstem 
of  which  all  the  members  are  oonnectea  with 
and  act  upon  one  another  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  universal  gravitation.      [See  FlaxvtSi 
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SATnxma,  Sim,  and  the  other  tems,  in  their 
reflpectire  places.] 

bivisUma  of  Astronomy, — ^The  fknt  object  of 
the  aetronomer  is  to  ascertain,  with  all  possible 
precision,  the  i^parent  places  of  the  stars,  or 
their  projections  on  the  sphere,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  aocnrate  knowledge  of  their  apparent 
motions  and  periods.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  ascertained  their  positions  and  motions ; 
the  resoHs  of  observations  made  at  different 
places  and  distant  times  mnst  be  compared,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  distioguish 
the  movements  which  are  real  from  those 
which  are  only  apparent,  and  depend  on  onr 
own  position  with  regard  to  objects  observed. 
And  when  the  real  paths  described  by  the 
different  bodies  haye  thus  been  determined, 
we  ase  next  led  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
phenomena,  and  the  expressions  of  the  me- 
chanical forces  necessary  to  produce  them. 
Hence,  the  science  of  astronomy  may  be  di- 
rided  into  practical^  rational,  and  physical: 
the  first  embracing  all  that  is  necessary  for 
determining  the  apparent  motions ;  the  second 
being  devoted  to  the  real  motions;  and  the 
third  to  the  physical  causes  by  which  the 
different  motions  are  regulated  and  perpe- 
tuated. 

Practical  Astronomy. — In  order  to  determine 
the  positions  and  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  means  of 
measuring  time  and  space  with  the  utmost 
precision.  But  neither  time  nor  space  can  be 
measured  without  the  aid  of  very  refined  in- 
struments and  contrivances.  Hence,  the  theory 
of  instruments,  the  method  of  using  them,  and 
the  determination  of  the  different  corrections 
that  must  be  applied  in  order  to  free  the  ob- 
served positions  from  the  various  instrumental 
and  physical  errors  by  which  they  are  affected, 
belong  to  this  division  of  the  science.  A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  sphere  and  its  various 
circles,  as  also  of  the  methods  of  spherical 
trigonometiy,  is  requisite  to  the  practical  astro- 
nomer. Observation  gives  him  the  place  of  a 
star  only  with  reference  to  his  own  zenith,  or 
horizon,  or  to  another  star  whose  place  is 
already  determined.  But  their  positions  must 
be  reduced ;  that  is,  referred  to  invariable 
planes  or  circles,  in  order  that  the  observations 
made  in  different  places  may  be  capable  of 
comparison  with  one  another.  Without  such 
reductions,  the  observations  are  of  no  use. 

national  Astronomy. — This  division  in- 
cludes the  determination  of  the  real  orbits,  and 
the  laws  of  motion  which  the  different  bodies 
observe,  and  the  oonstmction  of  hypotheses  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  may  calculate  the  positions 
in  advance.  In  the  infiuicy  of  astronomy,  and 
before  observations  became  very  numerous,  or 
were  made  with  precision,  Tsrious  hypotheses 
were  invented  to  explain  tiie  apparent  motions. 
Thus  Ptolemy  explained  the  inequalities  of  the 
planetary  motions,  by  supposing  each  of  the 
planets  to  describe  a  cime  about  a  centre 
moving  nniformly  round  the  earth  in  the  oir- 
eumference  of  another  drde.    l^cho  Brahe 
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supposed  the  planels  to  mvolTe  in  anviiat 
orbits  about  the  sun,  and  the  son,  aeeompuiied 
by  the  planets,  to  revnlre  round  the  etitb. 
Copernicus  supposed  the  earth,  as  well  ss  all 
the  other  planets,  to  revolve  in  eirenkr  orbits 
around  the  sun.  All  these  hypotheses  serrMl 
to  en>Iain  the  phenomena  that  were  knomi  at 
the  tune  they  were  resnectiTely  invented;  aixl 
hare  been  snccessiTMy  exploded  by  more 
accurate  observations,  which  have  proved  that 
the  planetaiy  orbits  are  not  circles  but  iXd^m, 
having  the  sun  in  the  fooui  which  is  common 
to  all  of  them. 

Phymcal  Astrononw, — "By  this  term  is 
generally  understood  tne  ap|£cation  of  mathe- 
matical sdenoe  to  the  investigation  of  the  lavs 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  oelestisl  bodin 
are  regulated,  the  nature  of  the  forcea  hj 
which  their  motions  are  maintained,  and  the 
effects  of  their  action  on  one  another.  By 
comparing  the  momentary  deflection  of  the 
moon's  orbit  from  a  straight  line  with  the 
effects  of  terrestrial  gravity,  as  manifested  in  the 
descent  of  fiilling  b^es  near  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  Newton  found  that  both  the  phenone na 
were  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause,  and 
that  tne  moon  is  retained  in  her  oibit  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth.  Subsequent  invest!^* 
tions,  founded  on  the  general  laws  of  the 
planetanr  motions,  discovered  by  Kepler,  led 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  f<Mrce  of  the  aarae 
nature  extends  through  the  universe ;  snd  that 
all  bodies  in  the  hearens  and  on  the  earth 
gravitate  towards  each  other  with  foKtf 
directly  as  their  quantities  of  maUer  and 
iuTersely  as  the  squares  of  their  distaD^es. 
By  this  single  principle  he  explained  the 
elliptic  motions  of  all  the  planets  and  satellites, 
and  the  facts  which  relate  to  theb  figures, 
rotation,  and  the  position  of  their  axes.  The 
calculation  of  the  disturbing  forces,  or  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  mutual  attractiooa  of 
all  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  forms  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  important  problem 
ever  submitted  to  mathematical  analysis. 

The  state  of  perfection  to  which  astronomy 
is  now  brought,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  triumph  of  human  exertion  and  rea- 
son. The  motions  of  the  moon  and  the  planets 
are  known  with  the  utmost  accuracy;  and  the 
tables  have  all  the  precision  which  the  navi- 
gator or  practical  astronomer  can  desire.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  planetary  system  is  tolerablv 
complete.  That  of  the  sidereal  heavens  mnrt 
always  be  limited  by  the  optical  powers  of  the 
human  eye  and  the  telescope.  In  this  de|:Kirt- 
ment  of  astronomy  a  bounoless  field  has  of  late 
years  been  thrown  open  for  ftiture  research  and 
speculation.  Stars  are  observed  reTolving  about 
one  another  in  elliptic  orbits.  Are  they  then 
connected  with  each  other  by  foroes  of  the  same 
nature,  and  observing  the  same  bwi^  as  solar 
attraction?  The  periodic  times,  and  coose- 
quAutly  the  mean  distances  of  one  or  two 
comets,  are  observed  to  be  diminished.  Are 
we  then  to  infer  that  the  regions  of  space  are 
filled  with  matter  of  sufBcient  deoaty  to  resift 
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the  modons  of  oomete?  Are  the  comets 
themselves  pemMUMnt  bodies;  or  are  they 
merely  formed  bj  the  oocasioiial  ooUapse^  as 
it  were,  6t  nebuloiis  matter,  and  again  dissi- 
pated after  a  few  revolutions  ?  The  resirtance 
of  the  ether,  the  nature  of  comets,  the  oonstita- 
tion  of  the  nebnle,  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
formation  and  motions  of  sidereal  systems: 
rach  are  the  qnestions  (questions  remote  indeed 
from  any  practieal  application  to  the  affiiiis  of 
manktnd)  which  astronomen  now  aspire  to 
eolre. 

Among  the  recent  discoveries  in  astronomy, 
the  most  prominent^  and  in  some  respects  the 
moet  remarkable  eyer  made  in  the  science^  ia 
that  of  the  new  planet^  to  which  the  name  of 
»ptime  has  been  given,  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Uranus.    In  all  previoos  instances  of  the  dis- 
cr>rei7  of  a  new  planet,  the  discoTenr  was  acci- 
d^ntd,  in  so  &r  ae  the  existence  of  the  bod^ 
wia  not  foreknown,  or  eyen  snspected,  nntil 
its  tne  nature  became  rerealed  by  the  ob- 
Krr&tionof  its  relative  motion.    In  the  pre- 
sent case,  not  only  had  the  existence  of  the 
pUoet  been  made  known  through  the  effects  of 
Its  attnetion,  bat  the  precise  s^t  which  it 
occupied  in  the  heayens  nad  been  indicated  bpr 
the  TCsoltB  of  a  profound  tiieoretical  inyesti- 
otufi,  aad  the  planet  whs  immediately  reoog- 
oised  on  directin|^  a  telescope  upon  the  spot  so 
mdieited. 

Bj  a  ningtiUy  ooincidenee^  though  not  with- 
OQt  example  in  the  history  of  disooyeiy,  the 
problem  was  undertaken  about  the  same  time 
by  two  distingiushed  mathematicians,  Mr. 
Adams  in  England,  and  M.  Leyenrier  in  France, 
D<'ither  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
attinnpt  of  the  other;  and  both  amyed  at  a 
correct  eondoston.  Mr.  Adams*s  resolta^  how- 
ever, though  eommunicated  to  two  or  three 
actionomaifl^  wvre  not  published  or  generally 
known  until  some  time  after  the  actual  dis- 
curery  of  the  planet,  and,  as  it  happened,  did 
D^t  QODliibnte  in  any  way  to  that  discovery. 
Th'Me  of  M.  liCyerrier  were  given  to  the 
Academy  of  Scsenoes  at  Paris,  and  published  in 
the  Compies  RenduM ;  and  by  their  means  the 
planet  was  found  by  Dr.  Qtdle,  of  Berlin,  on 
tbe  veiy  day  on  which  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  them,  within  less  than  a  degree  of  its 
pmiicted  place.  This  memorable  discoyezy 
t<K>k  plaoB  on  September  23,  1846,  and  was 
bailed  by  eyery  astronomer  of  Burope  as  the 
iDtjbt  si^al  triumph  of  theory  which  had  eyer 
U-en  amieved. 

Neptune  is  attended  by  at  least  one  satellite, 
ptob^ly  two,  and  is  suspected  to  resemble 
^^Atom,  in  haying  also  a  ring.  Its  position  in 
the  ediptic,  since  the  date  of  its  disooyery,  has 
^n  ualivonrable  to  its  being  distinctly  seen. 

"^  next  most  remarkabU  feature  in  the 
^^f«sX  progress  of  astronomy  is  the  discoyery  of 
a  Uq^  number  of  new  planets  belonging  to  the 
PKwp  which  circulate  between  the  orbits  of 
^^1  tod  Jupiter.  Their  names,  with  those  of 
titeir  discovereiSk  and  the  dates  fk  their  respec- 
tira  diwoveriei^  are  as  follow: — 
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Nmm 


Flora 

Melpomene 

Victoria 

Buterpe 

Veeto 

Izie 

Metis 

Urania 

Fhooea 

Matwilia 

Hebe 

Lntetla 

Fortnna 

Parthenope 

Thetis 

Fides 

Ampbitrite 


D»t«of  Mwovcry 


Pomona 

Egerla 

Irene 

Thalia 

Eonomia 

Proserpine 

Clroe 

Juno 

Leda 

Ceroe 

Pallas 

Atolanta 

Bellona 

Polyhymnia 

Leacothea 

(^liope 

Pgyche 

Themis 

Hygeia 

Enptiroeyne 

Leetitia 

Harmonia 

Daphne 

Isis 

Ariadne 

Mysa 

Eugenia 

HcBtia 

Pseudo-Daphne 

Aglaia 

Doris 

Pales 

Virginia 

Nemansa 

Enropa 

Calypeo 

Alexandra 

PantUnra 

Mnemosyne 

Concordia 

Danaa 
Tltania 

Erato 

Ansonla 

AngwHwa, 

Ada 

Leto 

Hesperia 

Panopea 

Feronia 

Niobe 


M7,  October  18 
853,  Jnne  24 
8S0,  September  18 

853,  Norembcr  8 
807,  March  29 

847,  August  18 

848,  April  26 

854,  July  22 
858,  April  6 

852,  September  19 
847,  July  1 
852,  November  16 
852,  August  22 
850,  May  11 
852,  April  17 

855,  October  6 
854,  March  1 
845,  December  8 

854,  October  26     . 

850,  November  2 

851,  May  19 

852,  December  16 

851,  July  29 

853,  May  5 

855,  April  6 
804,  September  1 

856,  January  12 

801,  Janiuvry  1 

802,  March  28 
855,  October  6 

854,  March  1 

854,  October  28 

855,  April  19 

852,  November  16 

852,  March  17 

853,  April  5 

849,  April  12 

854,  September  I 

856,  February  8 
856,  March  31 
856,  May  22 

856,  May  23 

857,  April  16 
857,  May  27 
857,  June  28 
857,  August  16 
857,  September  9 
857,  September  16 
857,  September  19 
857,  September  19 

857,  October  4 

858,  January  22 
858,  February  6 
858,  April  4 

858,  S^tember  10 

858,  September  10 

859,  September  22 

860,  March  24 
860,  September  12 
860,  September  9 
860,  S^tember  U 

860,  September  14 

861,  Febmary  11 
861,  March  6 
861,  March  10 
861.  AprU  10 
861,  April  18 
861,  April  29 
861.  AprU  29 
861,  May  6 
861,  May  29 
861.Anga8tl8 
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Hind. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

Olbers. 

Hind. 

Graham. 

Hind. 

Chooomac. 

DeOasparis. 

Hencke. 

Goldschmidt. 

Hind. 

De  Oa«pari8. 

Luther. 

Luther. 

Marth. 

Hencke. 

Goldschmidt. 

De  Gasparis. 

Hind. 

Hind. 

De  Gasparis. 

Luther. 

Chaoomac 

Harding. 

Chaoomac 

PiAZZi. 

Olbers. 
Gtoldtirhmidt. 
Luther. 
Cluux>mao. 
Luther. 
Hind. 

De  (}afqmrlfl. 
De  Gasparis. 
De  Gosporifl. 
Fergtison. 
Chaoomac. 
Goldschmidt. 
Goldschmidt. 
Pogson. 
Pog»n. 
Ooldachmidt. 
Goldschmidt. 
Pogson. 
Goldschmidt. 
Lnthco'. 
Goldschmidt 
Goldschmidt. 
Ferguson. 
Laurent. 
Goldschmidt. 
Luther. 
Goldschmidt 
Searle. 
Luther. 
Luther. 
Chaoomao. 
Goldschmidt 
Ferguson. 
rDr.  Fdrster. 
£M.  Lesser. 
De  Gasparis. 
Tempel. 
Tempel. 
Tuttle. 
PogBon. 
Luther. 
Schiaparelli. 
Goldschmidt 
Petal. 
Lnther. 


Even  in  this  verj  brief  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomy,  the  recent  application  of 
photography  to  celestial  objects  by  }&x.  Warren 
de  la  Rne,  and  the  discoyeiy  of  the  willow-leaf 
structure  of  the  solar  surfkce  by  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  first  appears  des- 
tined to  afford  most  yalnable  aid  in  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
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memben  of  our  solar  system,  whilst  the  last 
gives  us  new  and  altogether  unexpected  infor- 
mation regarding  the  condition  of  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  the  Talue  of  which,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  recent  physico^emical 
discoyeries  of  Bnnsen  and  Kirchoff  relating  to 
the  constituents  of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  ^Spbctbuii  Akaltsxs.] 
For  further  information  on  this  extensive 
and  veiy  important  science,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  particular  terms  which  belong  to 
it,  and  also  the  general  terms,  Coxbt,  Mooh, 
Plambt,  SATuxm,  Stab,  Sun.  The  physical 
theory  of  th^  planetary  motions  will  be  found 
explained  under  GBAvrrATioir ;  and  astronomical 
instruments  described  under  their  respective 
names.  Works  on  astzonomy  are  so  abundant 
in  evexy  European  language,  that  it  could  serve 
no  purpose  to  make  any  references  to  them  in 
this  place. 

Amjhtam  (Or.  lUrvXar,  from  k  neg.,  and  ovXiw, 
/  rob).  A  place  of  refoffe  to  which  crirainaU 
might  fly,  and  from  which  it  was  held  impious 
to  remove  them  by  force.  This  right  of  pro- 
tection did  not  belong  to  all  altars  or  temples, 
but  was  attached  by£e  laws  to  certain  spots  in 
different  places.  When  the  privilege  was  not 
legalised,  any  means  short  of  actual  violence 
might  be  employed  to  remove  men  from  the 
sanctuary.  The  Greek  cities  possessing  this 
right  of  asylum  had  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  be- 
come so  numerous,  that  the  senate,  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice,  greatly  reduced  their 
number  and  restricted  their  privileges. 

The  asylum,  which  Komulus  is  said  to  have 
opened,  at  Bome,  was  in  later  times  a  spot 
carefully  walled  in,  which  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter.  It  is  probable  that  the  legend  arose 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  word,  by  which 
the  inviolability  of  the  spot  was  transferred  to 
those  who  might  take  refuge  within  it. 

In  its  modem  signification,  the  word  means 
a  place  set  apart  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  persons  who  by  misfortune  or  disease  may 
need  such  help.  The  most  prominent  of  sucn 
places  are  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  lunatics,  and  the  destitute.  Few  things 
distinguish  a  civilised  from  a  savage  state 
of  society  more  than  institutions  whidi  have 
for  their  object  the  benefit  of  those  who,  by 
moral  or  physical  defects,  are  incapacitated 
for  the  purpose  of  self-exertion.  In  the  heathen 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome  even  hospitals  were 
unknown.  On  the  subject  of  asylums  in 
England  and  France,  the  reader  will  find  in 
parliamentary  papers,  and  in  the  reporta  of 
managers,  a  mass  of  information  at  once 
amusing  and  instructive. 

JLaynaytaf  (Gr.  itr^ffwrtnos,  not  failing 
together),  A  right  line  or  eurve  which  con- 
tinually approaSiefl,  but  never  meetsi,  a  given 
curve. 

A  curve  whose  ordinates  M  N  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  corresponding  abscissae  0  N 
will  clearly  approach  both  axes  incessantly 
but  never  intersect  either,  however  far  it  may 
be  prodiiced.    A  second  curve  simiUu'ly  oon- 
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stracted,  but  having  its  ordinates  IT  N  twice  u 
long  as  before,  wi&  appmaeh  but  never  meet 
either  the  axes  or  the  first  carre.    Under  wk 


cizenmatancet  either  curve  would  be  called  ao 
asymptote  of  the  oUier,  and  both  would  hare 
the  axes  for  rsrh^mMT  asymptotes.  Twoenrres, 
neither  of  which  have  infinitely  distant  points, 
may  also  be  asymptotic  For  instance,  sap- 
pose  a  radius  O  A  of  a  circle 
to  rotate  incessantly  in  the 
same  direction,  and  in  every 
position  a  portion  A  B  cut 
off  inversely  proportional  to 
the  auffle  it  nas  described. 
The  point  B  onoe  inside  the 
cirde  will  never  be  able  to  leave  it  ag^iin,  or 
even  to  reach  the  dreumferenoe,  w^ich  it  vill 
incessantly  approach.  In  this  case  the  cndt 
is  said  to  be  asymptotic  to  the  spiral  described 
byB. 

An  algebraic  eurve  of  the  n^  order,  ahhon^b 
it  may  have  an  unlimited  number  of  asympt'tic 
curves,  cannot  have  more  than  n  rectilineal 
asymptotes,  and  may  have  none  whatever.  In 
geometrical  language,  however,  a  eurve  of  the 
n**  order  is  always  said  to  have  n  real  or 
imaginary  asymptotes,  the  latter  being  regarded 
as  tangente  at  the  n  real  or  ima^;inaiy  points 
where  the  infinitely  distant  right  Une  interfiecU 
the  curve.  Thus  viewed,  the  determination  of 
the  asymptotes  of  a  curve  is  merely  a  parti- 
cular case  of  the  more  general  problem,  to  find 
the  tangents  at  the  n  points  in  which  a  cuttp  oi 
corresponding  order  is  cut  by  any  given  right 
line. 

A  parallel  to  an  asymptote  must  cut  the  cnrve 
in  an  infinitely  distant  point,  and  coDTer^t'lT 
a  line  which  does  so  cut  a  curve  mnst  l>e 
parallel  to  an  asymptote.  This  circumFt^nt^ 
leads  at  once  to  a  simple  method  of  finding  tii<! 
directiona  of  the  asymptotes.  In  fi^ct,  the 
terms  of  the  highest  (or  n^)  dimension  in  the 
equation  to  the  curve,  when  equated  to  8ero, 
represent  the  n  real  or  imaginary  right  lines 
through  the  origin  which  are  parallel  to  the  a 
asymptotes.  The  directions  of  the  a«3rinptotf« 
being  thus  known  their  actual  positions  can  be 
easily  determined.  In  fact,  the  equation  of  the 
curve  being  written  in  the  form 

«"♦.(!) +  4^#_,(f)+&C    .     .     -» 

where  in  general  ^^a)  indicates  a  fdoctioD  of 
a  of  the  i*^  degree,  and  the  equation  of  the 
required  asymptote  in  the  form 

a  will  be  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
^.(a)«0,  and  the  6  which  ooneipodbi  to  it 
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will  hATe  the  Talne  6«»  —  \^,  ;  :  where  0'. 

dpootes  the  flzvt  derired  fiinetion  of  ^«. 

Aijmiitolle  0«Be.  A  taogent  cone  to  a 
ffor&ee  vhoee  eazTe  of  oontect  is  ritnated  in 
tbe  pkae  at  infini^.  The  aaymptotic  cone  of  a 
central  qnadrie  Ac*  +  Bjf*  +  Cr  »  1  ia  repre- 
sented by  the  eqnatum  Ax*  4-  By*  -f  C«*  >-  0  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  haa  ite  vertex  at  the  centre  of 
the  qaadric^  and  has  the  same  axes  and  cydic 
pUnes  aa  the  latter  anrfaoe.  Ito  focal  Unea 
are  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal  hyperbola  of  the 
qnadrie.  [CrcLio  Flahxs^  Focal  Lona,  &c] 
Aijaaitetm  (Gr.  A^ur^prirrof,  fiom  &neg., 
and  ewapr^,  I  connect).  In  Qrammar,  aentonces 
irregularly  or  ungrammatically  connected. 

AsyBdctmi  (Gr.  ^k^Mcrof,  from  &  neg., 
nrlim,  I  connect).  In  Rhetoric,  a  figure  by 
▼hicb  tiie  eonjnnctiona  in  a  sentence  are 
omitted:  as  in  the  fiunons  phrase  of  Csesar, 
•>eni,  ▼idi,Tici.' 

AtM«mtte«  A  h^drated  ozychloride  of 
copper,  originally  obtaued  from  the  Atacama 
Debertf  between  Chili  and  Pern. 

Atft  (Or.).  In  the  Mythology  of  Homer, 
is  the  spirit  of  Misehierons  FoUy.  As  such, 
»bf  it  hnried  oat  of  heayen  by  Zeus '  for 
[xo-tponing  the  birth  of  Hercoles  to  that  of 
EoTTfetluiia.  Before  the  time  of  JSschylns,  the 
yord  hsd  pasMd  into  the  meaning  of  a  Fate  or 
Doom,  resting  cm  a  honse,  after  the  shedding 
o/injiooent  blood. 

Atdes(Qr.  ArcA^r,  imverfect),  A  genns 
of  SoQth  American  monkeys,  characterised 
It  the  absence  or  rudimental  condition  of  the 
thomb  of  the  anterior  hands.  The  deterior- 
ation of  these  members  as  prehensile  organs 
k  compensated  by  a  yeiy  efficient  prehensile 
tail 

AtsOuMS  FaftvlSB  (Lat).  Bustic  come- 
'iits  which  had  their  origin  among  the  Oscan 
inhabitants  of  Campania,  from  a  town  of  which 
cooD^,  Atella,  they  derived  their  name ;  they 
arp  of  SOBS  importance  in  the  early  history  of 
the  L^n  stage. 

A  T9mp0  atasto  (ItaL  in  correci  time), 
la  Hoflie^  a  direction  to  the  performer,  gene- 
nUy  tfter  a  redtatiye,  to  keep  the  measure 
tiv«  sad  ooRoet^  which,  during  the  recitatiye, 
vas  pofonasd  irregnlaily,  to  suit  the  action 
and  passion  of  the  scene. 

AttialMMom  (Gt.  d,  without,  and  M^ofios, 
A  chamber^  Lichens  whose  thalks  is  not  fbr- 
luahed  witk  shields  or  beds  for  tiie  spores ;  in 
these  the  reprodnctiTe  matter  is  supposed  to 
^  jiispened  through  the  substance  of  tne  crust, 
ttinZ^proria. 

AllwinaiittWi  A  oystallisable  substance 
contiiiiad  in  the  root  of  the  Athamanta  (now 
PnetdanmnS  Or«jia^tn«aa. 

^*^^^vwssffV J    ^^sW^BW vTvWWis 

Attaaaatea  Oised.  A  oonfession  of  fidth, 
^mbed  in  the  rubric  of  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  vhidi  appoints  it  to  bs  read  on  certain 
^1^  tt  eomnumly  called  the  Creed  of  St 
Athaasshis.  That  it  was  really  composed  by 
^  father  is  more  than  doabtlU:  modem 
^viats  leem  generally  to  assent  to  the  judg- 
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I  ment  of  Waterland,  who  considers  it  to  have 
been  written  by  Hilaiy,  bishop  of  Aries. 

^tlisuior.  A  term  applied  by  the  alche- 
mists to  a  furnace  so  constructed  as  to  supply 
itself  with  fuel 

AtlMtllBg  or  JBth^Mny  (A.-8ax.).  A  name 
given  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  heir 
apparent  or  presumptive  to  the  crown. 

AthenanuB  (Lat).  A  school  under  this 
name  was  founded  at  Borne  by  the  Emperor 
BAdrian,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  impor- 
tant institution  for  some  centuries.  Another 
foundation  under  the  same  name  existed  at 
Lyons. 

Athere—tlta,  An  altered  Scapolite,  which 
it  resembles  both  in  form  and  appearance.  It 
is  green  and  opaque,  and  is  found  at  Arendal 
in  Norway. 

AtHerloeim  (Gr.  iBiip,  a  point,  and  ic4pa$, 
a  horn).  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  and  La- 
treilie  to  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
Dipterous  order  of  insects.  It  comprehends 
the  modem  fiimilies  SyrphitUp,  Astrida,  Gono- 
vidtB  and  Mu^cidtt,  in  all  of  which  the  antennn 
have  only  two  or  three  joints^  the  las^  being 
funnshed  with  a  bristle. 

Atlierla««  A  Linnsan  genus  of  Abdo- 
minal fishes,  having  an  elongated  body,  two 
widely-separated  dorsal  fins,  and  a  very  pro- 
tractile mouth  armed  with  very  small  teeth. 
All  the  known  species  have  a  broad  silvery 
bond  along  each  side,  and  six  branchiostegal 
rays.  It  was  to  the  fi^es  of  this  genus  that  the 
ancients  attributed  an  origin  by  equivocal  gene- 
ration ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of 
France  which  are  washed  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean stiU  call  them  *  nonnats.' 

AtlMsiiUNioiia  (Gr.  h  priv.,  and  b^pftSt, 
heat).  Transparent  or  translucent  substances 
which  resist  the  passage  of  radiant  heat 

Atla«roBia  (Gr.).  In  Hedicine,  a  soft 
tumour,  generally  contained  within  a  cyst  or 
bag. 

AJOk^rom^mnm/oem  ( Atherosperma,  one  of 
the  genera).  Incomplete  aromatic  Exogenous 
shrobs  found  in  New  Holland  and  SouUi  Ame- 
rica, remarkable  for  having  their  flowers  in  a 
cup-shaped  involucre^  and  the  peculiar  anthers 
of  Lauraoea, 

AtUetM  (Gr.  ^Airn$r,from  2i\of,  acontest). 
Men  who  contended  at  the  public  games  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  in  boxing,  wrestling,  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  throwing  the  quoit  The  name 
was  moro  particularly  applied  in  the  two  former 
cases.  They  fought  ni^ed,  having  had  their 
bodies  previously  anointed  by  the  Aliptse.  The 
boxers  used  a  kind  of  glove  called  csestus 
or  oestus^  which  consisted  of  leather  thongs 
wrapped  round  the  hand  and  loaded  with  piece* 
of  lead  and  iros^  to  give  greater  weight  to  th« 
blows. 

Amonff  the  Greeks  these  contests  were  ooof 
sidered  highly  honourable,  and  the  victors  at 
their  national  games  at  Olympian  and  else- 
where, were  received  in  their  native  states  with 
great  distinction.  The  special  attribute  of 
rolydeukesy  or  Pollux,    one  of  theii 
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popiilar  deities,  was  his  skill  in  wrestling. 
Among  the  Romans  the  athletes  were  trained 
perHons,  hired  from  the  lower  ranks,  or  slaves 
and  foreigners. 

Atlaiites*  A  name  given  by  VitniTins 
to  the  male  figores  which  were  introduced,  in- 
stead of  columns,  to  support  the  cornice  of  a 
building,  such  as  those  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  at  Agrigentum. 

Atlantlo  OeemMU  This  portion  of  the 
great  ocean  extends  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  but  the  part  fairly  enclosed 
by  land  on  both  sides  is  aoout  7,000  miles  in 
length.  Its  breadth,  which  is  less  than  1,000 
miles  between  Greenland  and  Norway,  extends 
to  1,800  miles  at  the  equator,  and  is  about 
4,000  miles  at  its  greatest  width  between 
Florida  and  the  coast  of  northern  Africa.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  27  millions  of  square  miles. 

The  opposite  coasts  of  this  great  canal  cor- 
respond in  their  general  outline.  Those  on 
the  east  side  are  remarkable  for  their  indenta- 
tions, and  on  both  sides  the  inland  seas  and 
gulfs  are  more  considerable  than  in  the  same 
distance  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
total  length  of  coast  line  is  estimated  at 
66,300  miles.  The  drainage  area  connected 
with -this  ocean  is  extremely  large,  but  the 
great  rivers  are  confined  to  the  American  side. 

Many  parts  of  the  Atlantic  are  very  deep, 
but  the  general  form  of  the  sea  bottom  is 
that  of  a  large  trough  descending  by  successive 
platforms  and  not  by  gradual  slopes. 

Several  of  the  most  important  inland  seas 
open  into  the  Atlantic.  On  the  European  side 
are  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  the 
latter  including  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  are  Hudson's  and  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

▲tlantltfes  (Or.).  In  Astronomy,  a  name 
given  to  the  Pleiades,  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  daughters  of  Atlas,  or  his  brother 
iiesperus,  who  were  translated  to  heaven. 

Atlantis  (Gr.).  An  island  mentioned  in 
Pluto's  Dialogue  entitled  *  Timsus,'  as  having 
once  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  opposite  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  It  was  said  to  have 
exceeded  Europe  and  Africa  jointly  in  magni- 
tude; and  after  existing  for  9,000  years  to 
have  been  submerged  in  Uie  ocean.  The  ques- 
tioti  of  the  reality  and  site  of  this  island 
has  been  frequently  discussed  by  modem  geo- 
graphers. M.  Bailly  supported  the  Platonic 
view,  and  cited  Homer  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
in  corroboration  of  his  opinion.  Rudbeck, 
Kircher,  Beckman,  and  others,  concur  in  opinion 
respectinff  its  reality,  but  each  assigns  to  it  a 
diffepent  locality.  According  to  the  conjectures 
of  Buffbn  and  Whitehurst,  who  regarded  the 
Canaries  and  the  Peak  of  Tenenffe  as  the 
summits  of  mountains  belonging  to  some  sub- 
meiged  continent,  Atlantis  was  the  land  which, 
at  a  former  period,  united  Ireland  to  the 
Azores  and  the  Azores  to  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  DAnviUe  and  Heeren  regard 
Plato's  account  of  the  Atlantis  as  altogether  a 
liinoiAil  speculation :  while  many  discover  in  it 
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proofs  that  the  American  continent  was  knoTn 
at  some  remote  period  to  the  people  of  tli« 
Eastern  hemisphere. 

Attaw  (Gr.).  In  Anatomy,  is  Hie  term  ap- 
plied to  the  uppermost  of  the  cervical  vertebra ; 
so  named  from  its  supporting  the  bead,  as  Atks 
was  supposed  to  support  the  heaven. 

Atlas.  In  Mythology,  a  son  of  lapetos 
and  Clymene,  or  of  ^ther  and  Gain,  ao<i 
brother  of  Prometheus.  He  bore  up  the  hea- 
vens on  his  head  and  hands.  Hesiod.  Tkeogony, 
607  &e. 

Atlas.  A  rich  kind  of  satin,  manufiMrtnird 
in  India.  It  was  formerly  in  great  dcmaud, 
but  is  now  little  used. 

AUm  BlonataiBfl.  A  broad  Vlt  of 
mountain  land,  extending  parallel  to  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  and  separating  the  Meditt^r- 
ranean  from  the  low  lands  of  the  desert  of  tiie 
Sahara,  has  been  known  from  daasieal  times  by 
this  name.  As  a  mountain  system  it  con.oi»ta 
of  three  parts ;  the  Greater  Atlas,  iriiich  is  the 
innermost  and  loftiest  range ;  the  Lesser  Atl&s 
which  is  a  coast  range ;  and  the  Middle  Atk», 
chiefly  a  rich  table  land. 

The  Greater  Atlas  extends  from  the  AtlaDtic 
coast  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant mountain  knot  in  Morocco,  rising  to  a 
height  of  16,000  feet  and  covered  with  p^er- 
petual  snow.  Further  to  the  east  thecliaio, 
though  lofty,  is  below  the  anow  line  during  the 
middle  of  summer. 

The  Lesser  Atlas  commences  at  Cape 
Spartel  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  runs  due  east  at 
a  great  elevation  till  it  diee  away  in  the  plaio'' 
of  the  desert  towards  Egypt  A  long  v\^M 
chain  forms  the  African  coast  opposite  Sj<i:n. 
and  is  covered  with  snow  during  many  months 
of  the  year.  The  intervening  country  is  partlv 
table  land  and  partly  mountain,  but  is  for  xht 
most  part  rich  and  capable  of  cultivation. 

Atinidomot«r.  Babington's  atmidomett  r 
is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  evaporation 
from  water,  ice,  or  snow.  It  consiKts  of 
an  oblong  hollow  bulb  of  glass  or  copper. 
beneath  which,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  a  contracted  neck,  is  a  seeond  globular 
bulb,  duly  weighted  with  mercury  or  phot 
The  upper  bulb  is  surmounted  by  a  small 
glass  or  metal  stem,  showing  a  scale gradoatel 
to  grains  and  half  grains;  on  the  top  of 
which  is  fixed  horisontally  a  light,  sball^v 
metal  pan,  of  about  five  inches  area  This 
instrument  being  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  thioogh  a  drcular  hole  in  the  toilet  of 
which  the  stem  rises,  distilled  water  ii  gra- 
dually poured  into  tJie  pan  above,  vhich  i^ 
thus  caused  to  sink,  until  the  sero  ot  the  stm 
is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  cover  of  the 
vessel  Thus  adjusted,  as  the  water  in  the 
pan  evaporates,  the  stem  ascends,  sod  the 
amount  of  evaporation  is  indicated  in  grains. 
These  indications  are  the  only  satisfactorr 
moans  we  possess  of  measuring  evaporati'^" 
from  ice  or  snow.  An  adjustment  for  tem- 
perature is  furnished  with  the  instnuneDt 

(Gt.    kriih,   vapm,  «M 
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fuhpttf,  measure^    An  ixutnunent  for  deter- 
miniii^  the  zate  of  ermporatioii  ftom  a  humid 

ftliimaiptUHU  (Gr.  kr^kis,  ffopauTf  and 
^^tSptt,  a  spAere).  The  mwpmblage  of  ffases 
and  Taponn  irhidi  fcmn  the  innnue  medium 
furroimding  the  earth.  For  in  account  of 
the  diffmnt  gases  idiich  enter  into  the  com- 
poflition  of  atmospheric  air,  see  Aib.  We 
thai!  here  confine  ouiselyes  to  the  mechanical 
propertieB  of  the  atmosphere. 

Weighi  of  the  Atmosphere. — It  is  well  known 
that  the  rise  of  water  in  the  sucking  pump,  and 
the  retention  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
baromelzie  tnbe^  are  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere;  we  hare  therefore,  in  either 
of  these  phenomena^  the  means  of  measur- 
iiig  its  weight.  The  column  of  mercury  in 
the  tobe  of  a  barometer  is  exactly  e^ual  in 
▼eight  to  a  cyUnder  of  air  of  equal  diameter 
reaching  to  the  Ux^  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
oolomn  of  mensnry  whose  base  is  a  sauare  inch, 
and  height  the  naean  height  of  the  t>arometer, 
v«i^  14*6  Iba.  aroirdupois  nearly ;  so  that 
the  atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure  equal  to 
U'6  Iba  on  erery  square  inw  at  the  surfoce  of 
the  earth. 

This  presBure  of  the  atmosphere  plays  a  rery 
important  part  in  the  animal  and  Tegetable 
eeoBoiiiy.  liktt  that  of  all  other  fluids,  it  is 
exeited  equally  in  all  directions ;  thus  the  air 
in  a  tobe  pgcsacsa  not  only  on  the  bottom  but 
aim  on  the  sides  of  the  tube^  with  a  force  equal 
to  14-6  lbs.  for  eyery  square  inch.  The  sui^m» 
of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  is  about  16  square 
fi^,  or  2,160  atjnare  inches,  whence  the  whole 
atmoephme  pressure  which  his  body  sustains 
amoonts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  31,586  lbs. 
This  great  preserure  is  not  sensibly  felt,  because 
it  is  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  elastic  fluids 
in  the  interior  of  the  body;  but  if  the  equi- 
libriam  were  to  be  suddenly  destroyed,  the 
eoDsequences  might  be  fatal.  Under  the  ex- 
haoated  receirer  of  an  air-pump,  animal  life 
is  Boon  destroyed;  on  the  summit  of  a  Tery 
hi^  mountain  a  man  experiences  extreme 
b^gue,  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  and  some- 
times  Uood  atarta  fiom  some  of  the  tender 
puts  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  the  dimi- 
nished pccssure. 

Dtm^  of  the  Aimoapken. — ^The  density  of 

the  atmonhere  is  not  the  same  at  different 

distances  from  the  suiihce  of  the  earth,  but 

diminishes  with  the  altitude  in  a  complex  ratia 

Htigki   of    ike   Atmotpkere,  —  Tnere    are 

nnoDB  methods  of  obtaining  an  approximate 

estimate  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere.    One 

of  thrai,  proposed  hy  Kepler,  is  deriyed  firom 

(^tserrations  on  the  twilight,  which  is  occa- 

noned  by  the  power  the  atmosphere  possesses 

of  Tcfiaetiag  and  reflecting  light.    It  is  gene- 

nUy  assumed  that  twilight  ceases  when  the  sun 

las  descended  18*''  bdow  the  horison.    Now  it 

Bttj  be  considered  that  this  takes  {dace  when 

i  njd  ligihi  proceeding  from  the  sun,  and 

pMsing  by  the  snr&ce  of  the  earth,  just  reaches 

the  hif^est  itratnm  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
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reflected  back  to  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  its  surface  at  the  place  of  obser- 
yation.  On  this  principle  it  is  calculated  that 
reflection  cannot  take  place  at  a  greater  altitude 
than  45  miles.  There  are  yarious  considera- 
tions which  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  cannot  be  much  less  than  this, 
whilst  there  are  others  which  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  extreme  altitude  is  mucn 
greater.  Though  we  are  unable  to  assign  the 
precise  boundaries  of  the  atmosphere,  there  are 
phenomena  which  indicate  that  it  has  a  limit, 
and  that  it  does  not  extend  indefinitely  into  the 
celestial  spaces,  but  belongs  exclusiyely  to  our 
earth. 

Effects  of  the  Atmoephere  on  light, — Like  all 
other  diaphanous  substances,  the  atmosphere 
deflects  oblique  rays  of  light  from  their  recti- 
linear courae.  Tms  phenomenon  is  called  re- 
fraction. It  increases  the  apparent  elevation 
of  all  the  celestial  bodies  aboye  the  horizon ; 
but,  fortunately  for  astronomy,  its  effects  can 
be  ri|;orously  calculated.  The  atmosphere  also, 
notwithstanding  its  transparency,  intercepts 
and  reflects  the  rays  of  light,  or  objects  would 
not  be  illuminated  unless  exposed  to  the  direct 
light  of  the  sun.  The  illuminating  power  of 
the  atmosphere  is  so  feeble,  that  to  an  eye 
placed  in  the  shade  the  stars  are  risible  in 
broad  day. 

The  colour  of  the  gas  or  air  which  composes 
our  atmosphere  is  blue.  The  tint  is,  however, 
so  slight  tnat  it  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the 
eye  unless  clouds  are  absent  and  a  mass  of  it 
several  miles  thick  be  viewed  at  once. 

AtmoaplaeHo  Ballwajr.  A  system  of 
propulsion  which  has  been  resorted  to  on  some 
railways,  in  which  motion  is  given  to  the 
carriages  by  connecting  them  with  a  piston  rod, 
which  in  its  turn  is  moved  by  the  diminished 
pressure  of  the  air  on  one  side  of  a  cylinder ; 
the  piston  moves  along  a  tube  which  nins 
parallel  to  the  railway,  and  the  success  of  the 
system  depends  upon  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  securing  the  closing  down  of  the 
joints  through  which  the  connecting  rod  passes ; 
for  evidently  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum 
must  be,  in  the  end,  regulated  by  the  power 
of  the  air>pump  to  maintain  the  diminished 
pressure  on  the  ftont. 

In  the  Atmospheric  Railways  of  England  and 
France,  the  system  consists  in  placing  along 
the  length  of  the  railway  a  large  cast-iron 
tube^  in  which  a  piston  moves  bearing  a  rod, 
to  which  is  flxed  the  wagon,  by  a  bar.  A 
longitudinal  groove  is  left  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  tube  to  giye  passage  to  this  bar ;  and 
the  piston  being  set  in  motion  drags  it  along 
the  groove,  and  gives  motion  to  the  train. 
Hie  groove  is  covered  by  a  valve,  which  is 
raised  to  allow  the  bar  to  pass,  and  is  then 
dosed.  A  stationary  air-pump  creates  a  va- 
cuum in  the  great  tube  upon  one  side  of  the 
piston,  which  is  then  urged  forwards  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  other  side ;  the  tube 
IS  dosed  at  both  ends.  The  valve  is  composed 
of  leather,  with  stiffening  pieces  of  iron  rivetted 
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through,  and  is  fixed  to  the  seating  bj  an 
iron  bar,  is  compressed  upon  the  seating  by  a 
rod  which  follows  the  piston,  and  is  soldered 
with  a  species  of  grease  consisting  of  wax  and 
tallow.  Special  appliances  aro  required  for  the 
passage  from  a  main  line  to  a  siding,  aa  in 
stations,  and  for  the  passage  of  level  crossings, 
which  have  been  met  with  considerable  success, 
but  which  nevertheless  complicate  the  service 
of  these  railways  so  much  as  to  induce  many 
engineers  to  regard  them  as  inapplicable  to  a 
great  line  upon  which  an  active  service  is  main- 
tained. The  reader  who  may  desire  to  examine 
the  various  opinions  upon  the  working  of  the 
Atmospheric  svstem  is  referred  to  the  elaborate 
report  by  the  late  Robert  Stephenson  upon  the 
subject ;  in  it  he  will  see  the  objections  fiiith- 
folly  recorded,  and  the  various  reasons  by  which 
that  engineer  was  induced  to  recommend  that  it 
should  not  be  adopted. 

The  Atmospheric  system  has  been  applied  in 
some  other  cases,  with  no  better  success,  to 
a  method  of  producing  the  motion  by  a  com- 
pression of  the  air,  in  a  tube  running  along  the 
railway  and  serving  to  retain  the  force  there 
accumulated.  This  method  is  found  in  practice 
to  be  veiy  defective ;  it  is,  in  fact^  far  too  com- 
plicated to  be  of  easy  application,  and  it  is 
exposed  to  the  greater  part  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  asainst  the  system  by 
means  of  exhaustion.  The  whole  system  of 
atmospheric  traction  is,  however,  now  neariy 
abandoned ;  and  the  improvements  in  the  loco- 
motive render  it  less  ukely  than  ever  to  be 
adopted,  although  when  its  use  was  originally 
proposed  it  was  believed  that  the  conditions  of 
heavy  inclines  wen  such  as  to  justify  its  intro- 
duction. 

■toiMfl.  [Abroutb.] 
Tides.  Diurnal  oscillations 
of  the  atmosphere,  produced  by  the  attractions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  similar  to  the  tides 
of  the  ocean.  This  tidal  action  is  so  small 
that  Laplace,  after  many  experiments,  thought 
its  sensible  existence  doubtful.  But  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1847,  Colonel 
Sabine  gives  an  account  of  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  the  barometer  made  at  St.  Helena, 
htturly^  during  a  period  of  three  years,  which 
show  an  average  excess  of  barometric  pressure  of 
'0014  parts  of  an  inch  at  the  hour  when  the  moon 
is  on  tne  meridian  (above  or  below  the  pole),  and 
an  average  defect  of  '00116  when  six  hours 
distant  from  the  meridian,  making  together  an 
average  difference  of  '00256  in.  when  the  moon 
is  on  the  meridian  and  when  90°  from  it 
Observations  reduced  at  Woolwich  show  the 
average  difference  to  be  '00365  in.,  or  nearly 
four-thousandths  of  an  inch.  These  differences 
are,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  minute ;  but  as  the 
observations  were  made  with  great  care^  and  on 
being  broken  up  into  periods  of  six  months  wero 
still  found  to  give  consistent  results,  it  maybe 
reasonably  presumed  that  they.ropresent  with 
considerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  the  lunar 
influence  on  the  atmosphere.  The  effect  of  the 
8im*8  attraction,  being  not  only  mudi  smaller 
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than  that  of  the  moon,  but  also  na  ked  in  tht 
diurnal  barometric  oscillation  by  the  much 
greater  and  variable  influence  of  the  solar  heat, 
probably  cannot  be  satiafaetorily  determined 

AtoD  or  I«voon  Telawdi  In  Phjsioal 
€kopm>hy,  the  name  gi^^n  to  a  paiticaUr 
kind  of  ooral  island.  Ae  Atoll  consists  of  a 
chaplet  or  ring  of  ooral,  enclosing  a  lagoon  or 
portion  of  the  ocean  in  its  centre.  The  average 
breadth  of  the  part  of  the  ring  which  h.«e4 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  it  seldom  rises  higher  than  fmm 
six  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  surfiice.  On 
the  outer  side  the  ring  gradually  shelves  down 
to  the  distance  of  100  or  200  yards  from  its 
edge,  so  that  the  sea  deepens  to  about  26 
fathoms,  beyond  which  the  sides  plunge  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  nnfi&thomable  depths 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  lagoon  side,  where  the 
water  is  calm,  the  bounding  ring  or  reef  shflrps 
into  it  by  a  succession  of  ledges,  also  of  liTioi; 
coral,  but  of  a  different  species  from  tho$>e 
which  build  the  exterior  w^ill,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  ring.  The  sixe  varies  from 
two  to  ninety  miles  in  diameter.  The  lag>/io 
islands  are  widely  spread,  bat  are  found  chif  fij 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Host  frequently  they  occur 
in  elongated  archipelagos,  extending  in  groups 
over  a  large  surface;  the  Carolina  Islands, 
for  example,  extend  to  1,000  miles.  Sometimes 
the  lagoons  have  islands  within  them :  Otaheite, 
the  largest  of  the  Society  groups  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  formation.  The  lago-m 
which  encompasses  it  is  thirty  fathoms  dt^p. 
and  hemmed  in  from  the  ocean  by  a  coral  band 
of  the  usual  kind,  at  a  distance  varying  frt>in 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles.  (Somerville,  Tky- 
sical  Geography.) 

JLtom  (Gr.  Itro^iot,  from  A  n^.,  and  r^. 
/  cut).    A  part  so  smiall  as  not  to  be  divisible. 

Atomle  Tlieory.  In  Chemistry.  When 
substances  combine  chemically^  they  are  found 
to  unite  in  certain  weights;  thus,  water  i^ 
constituted  of  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
and  eight  of  oxygen,  and  the  gases  only 
combine  in  those  proportions  to  form  it  It  is 
assumed  that  water  is  a  compound  of  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  that 
the  relative  weight  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen 
to  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  as  1 :  8 ;  hence  the 
atomic  weight  of  water  is  l-»-8,  or- 9.  The 
same  theoretical  views  are  applicable  to  all 
other  simple  and  compound  nodies,  and  the 
numbers  which  repesent  their  combining 
weights  aro  hence  called  their  atomic  or  equi- 
valent numbem.     [EgmyAJjurr ;  AFfnnrr.] 

Atomotynte  (Gr.  dr^ftos,  uneul,  and 
yvrli,  a  female),  A  word  proposed  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  angioepermia,  the  name  of  the 
second  order  of  the  sixth  class  of  linnsQ^ 
signifying  that  the  ovaiy  is  not  deft  into  dis- 
tinct parts. 

AtonamMit.    In  Theology.    [SACSincB.] 

Atrium  (Lat.).  The  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  most  important  room  in  * 
dwelling-house.  It  was  roofed  over,  with  the 
exception  of  an  opening  in  the  centre  called 
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cnrnpluviuviy  under  which  was  a  dstem  in  the 
fl«>Qr  to  reoeiye  the  niin*water  diachaiged  into 
it  from  the  doping  roof  above.  The  atrium 
kv>  by  manj  been  identified  with  the  Cavum 
adium,  while  others  have  maintained  that  the 
former  term  signified  only  the  oovered  part 
ezolusiTe  of  the  oompliiTiiim*  Originally  the 
oalr  sitting-room  and  kitchen  of  the  hoose,  it 
b<ecame  at  length  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich 
a  reception-room,  distinct  from  all  the  private 
apartmeDta^  adorned  with  marble  oolmnns  and 
tit'<^  up  with  great  magnificence.  (Smithes 
bidionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqtutiee.) 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  a  class  of 
public  buildings  which  resembled  the  atrium 
of  a  private  house,  as  the  Atrium  Publicum  of 
the  Capitol.     (Livy  xxiv.  10.) 

Atropa(GT.ftrpovot,tJi^xt^O-  The  Solan- 
arcoos  genus  to  which  belongs  the  belladonna 
or  deadlv  nightshade.  This  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  bearing  brownish-porple  bell-shaped 
liowers,  succeeded  by  berries  which  towards 
autmnn  become  black  and  shining.  All  parts 
of  this  pJant  are  highly  poisonous.    [Bsll^- 

Atroplij  (Or.  dtrpo^ta ;  &  neg.,  and  rpd^, 
I  RcMruA).    A  wuBting  away  of  the  flesh. 

Airopla  (Qt,  iTpofwof).  A  poisonous  alka- 
line snbatanoe^  extracted  from  the  Atropa 
IkHadottna. 

Atia.  The  name  of  a  Fabrician  genus  of 
Hvm^oopterons  insects  belonging  to  the  ant- 
i^'-e  (Fonneida\  characterise  by  their  very 
minnti  palpi,  and  the  large  sise  of  the  heads 
of  the  neaters.  Some  of  the  largest  species 
i'f  ant,  as  the  visiting  ant  of  SouUi  America 
[Fonwa  eepAalotes,  L.),  are  included  in  this 

Attadimrat.  In  Law,  a  process  issuing 
in  a  fiummaiy  manner  from  a  court  of  record 
a^'ainst  the  person  of  any  one  guilty  of  a  oon- 
umpt  of  its  rules.  Attachment  is  most  oom- 
monlr granted  against  attomeysfor  malpractice, 
\r:iinst  sherifis  for  making  a  false  or  no  return 
to  •i  writ,  and  against  any  parties  neglecting  to 
pay  costs  when  ruled  to  do  so. 

Attickmsrt,  PoBXioir.  Under  the  custom 
of  the  city  of  London,  whenever  process  for  debt 
f^'m  the  mayor  or  sheriffi*  court  is  returned 
Qi^il,  the  plaintiff  may,  upon  its  appearing 
that  a  thirl  person  is  indebted  to  me  de- 
fendant, obtain  satistaction  of  his  claim  by 
attaching  the  debt  This  is  called  foreign 
attachment. 

Attalndsr,  Bill  vL  A  species  of  eztra- 
f  rdinaiy  proceeding  against  parties  accused  of 
^'^^Mns  or  felonies  iniich  cannot  be  reached 
bj  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  During  the 
rvigns  of  the  Todnrs  the  more  constitutional 
P^)Cf8i  of  impeachmeot  was  entirely  laid  aside, 
umI  attainders  were  generally  adored  in  the 
^^  of  state  criminds.  These  bills  usually 
<»Quneiieed  in  the  Lords.  They  have  been 
y<>rj  nnnsoal  in  later  times :  the  last  recorded 
u>  Mr.  Hstsdl's  PreoedenU  of  ParUameni  was 
^^<>cted  against  some  persons  concerned  in  the 
ScrtA  rebellion  in  1746.    Parliament  is  now 
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bound,  in  passing  these  acts,  to  adhere  \o  th6 
rules  of  evidence  which  are  foUowed  in  ordinary 
courts  of  justice. 

Attainder  is  the  supposed  stain  or  corrup- 
tion of  the  blood  of  a  criminal  legally  con- 
demned, which,  by  the  common  law  of  Engknd, 
immediately  follows  the  pronouncing  sentence 
of  death.  The  attainder  of  a  criminal  follows  upon 
judgment,  and  not  upon  conviction.  Attainder 
is  either  on  appearance  (by  confession  or  by 
verdict)  or  by  process,  otherwise  termed  by 
default  or  outlawry,  in  case  of  non-appearance. 
For  the  effect  of  attainder  on  the  lands,  &c  of 
the  criminal,  see  FoBFErruRB.  It  is  enacted  by 
54  O.  III.  c.  146,  that  no  attainder  for  felony, 
except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  petty  treason, 
or  murder,  or  abetting  and  counselling  the 
same,  shall  extend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  any  persons  except  the  offender  during  his 
life. 

Attalea.  A  genus  of  lofty  palms,  one  of 
the  species  of  which.  A,  funxfera^  yields  the 
Piassaba  fibre,  used  in  Brazil  for  ropemaking, 
and  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
what  are  called  bast-brooms.  Another  species 
yields  the  coquilla  nut,  much  used  in  tumeir. 

A,ttar,  Ottar,  or  Otto  of  Roses.  The 
odorous  oily  principle  of  roses.     [Ottab.] 

AttcAabns  (6r.  AttAo/Boy).  The  name 
of  a  linnsean  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects, 
characterised  by  moniliform  antennse,  thicker 
towards  the  tip,  and  situated  on  the  rostrum : 
the  head  pointed  behind,  and  inclined.  The 
species  thus  heterop^eneously  grouped  together 
are  now  divided  into  the  genera  Attelabtts 
proper,  Apoderuty  and  Rhynchitea.  The  latter 
includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  weevils  in 
this  ooontiy,  amongst  which  is  the  rare  and 
splendid  Curculio  aurcUus, 

Attontion  (Lat.  attentio).  In  Metaphysics, 
a  steady  exertion  or  application  of  the  mind 
to  any  object  of  sense  or  intellect,  in  order 
thoroughly  to  understand  and  retain  it.  At- 
tention is  regarded  by  Stewart  (Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,  ch.  2)  as  a  distinct  faculty 
of  the  mind;  and  though  this  arrangement 
does  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  many  philo- 
sophers, his  illustrations  of  the  results  or  effects 
of  attention  are  universally  considered  as  a 
masteipiece  of  metaphysical  disquisition. 

Attoiinants.  Bemedies  which  dilute  the 
blood. 

Attennatos  (Lat.  mad^  thinner).  When 
the  thickness  of  any  part  diminishes  in  some 
particular  direction,  it  is  often  used  in  the  sense 
of  narrowed,  or  anc^tate. 

Attie.  In  Ardiitecture,  a  low  story  above 
an  entablature,  or  above  a  cornice  which 
marks  the  height  of  the  main  part  of  an 
elevation.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  very 
doubtful  Professor  Goldstiicker  refers  it  to 
the  Sanskrit,  aitaka,  a  room  on  the  top  of 
a  house.  (TraneacHons  of  the  Hulotoyieal 
Society,  1864.) 

Attte  Base.    In  Architecture.    [Basb.] 

Attlofsm  (Gr.  imtaa/i6s).  An  elegant  or 
concise  form  of  expression.    3ftilton,   in   lus 
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Apology  for  Bmee^ffnnui^  thus  nses  it:  'They 
nude  sporty  and  I  laughed:  they  mispro- 
novnced,  and  I  nuBliked;  and,  to  make  up 
the  atticism,  thejr  were  oat^  and  I  hissed.' 

Attlre«  In  Heraldry,  the  horns  of  stags, 
&c,  used  in  emblazoning  coats  of  arms. 

AMutnmj  (ftom  the  modem  Latin  tomo, 
whence  attomo^  attomatns,  signifying  one  who 
serves  the  turn,  or  is  set  in  the  place  of  another 
to  do  his  business;  and  'attornment,'  signi- 
fying the  assent  of  a  tenant  to  the  snbstitntion 
of  a  new  landlord  on  alienation  of  land).  An 
attorney  is  either  private  or  public.  A  private 
attorney  is  a  person  who  acts  for  another  in  the 
conduct  of  his  affiurs  out  of  court :  for  which  pur- 
pose a  verbal  authority  is  in  general  sufficient, 
but  for  the  performance  of  some  acts,  as,  to 
deliver  seisin  of  land,  to  transfer  bank  stock,  or 
to  execute  a  deed  for  another,  he  must  be  autho- 
rised by  a  formal  power  of  attorney.  He  is  not 
necessarily  of  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  the 
above^  and  all  other  the  various  matters  uncon- 
nected with  actual  litigation  in  which  he  may 
be  employed,  such  as  the  preparation  of  legal 
instruments,  and  the  giving  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  transfer  and  managementof  property, 
may  be  undertaken  by  any  other  person.  A  public 
attorney,  or  an  attorney  at  law,  has  been  defined 
to  be  an  officer  of  a  court  of  record,  legally 
qualified  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions  in 
courts  of  law  on  the  retainer  of  clients.  The 
circumstance  of  his  being  an  officer  of  the  court 
in  which  he  may  practise  is  important,  as 
bringing  him  immediately  within  its  summary 
jurisdiction,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  his 
peculiar  privilegei  and  disabilities.  A  solicitor, 
m  strict  legal  designation,  differs  from  an  attor^ 
ney  in  practising  in  courts  of  equity  instead  of 
common  law. 

The  power  of  suing  and  being  sued  by 
attorney  was  first  given  by  statute  in  the  time 
of  Edivard  L  All  persons  may  now  appear  in 
court  by  an  attorney  of  their  own  appointment, 
except  infants,  who  must  appear  by  next  friend 
or  guardian ;  and  married  women,  for  whom,  un- 
less when  proceeding  in  chancery  in  respect  of 
their  separate  estate  against  their  husbands,  the 
attorney  must  be  appointed  by  their  husbands. 
Idiots,  and  persons  chaiged  with  any  criminal 
offence,  must  appear  in  person ;  lunatics,  if  of 
full  age,  and  corporations,  cannot  appear  other- 
wise than  by  attorney. 

The  admission  and  practice  of  attorneys  are 
now  chiefly  regulated  by  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict 
e.  127  (1860)  in  connection  with  former  acts. 
The  first  requisite  to  be  complied  with  in  order 
to  become  an  attorney  is  to  enter  into  a  contract 
in  writing,  called  articles  of  clerkship,  on  which 
a  stamp  duty  is  payable,  with  an  attorney  or 
solicitor  actually  practising,  or  other  officer  of 
court  specified  oy  statute,  to  serve  him  in  the 
capacitor  of  clerk  for  fire  years.  No  attorney 
or  solicitor  can  take  more  than  two  articled 
clerks  at  the  same  time,  but  some  of  the  officers 
above  referred  to  are  allowed  to  take  three. 
Persons  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  or 
B.C.Ij.  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  within 
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a  certain  fixed  period  after  matriculation  at  the 
university,  and  oefore  execution  of  their  articles 
may  be  admitted  as  attorneys  after  a  clerkship 
of  three  years.  Clerks  also  lAu}  are  bound  for 
five  years  are  allowed  to  reckon  as  part  of  their 
term  a  year  passed  as  bonA  fide  piqnls  to  a 
barrister  or  speciai  pleader.  After  expiration 
of  service,  and  notice  given  of  his  intention 
to  apply  for  admission,  &  deik  must  go  befon 
a  board  of  examiners  established  by  the  jiidge.s 
and  his  fitness  and  capacity  having  b^n  ap- 

Ced,  be  sworn  in  open  court  to  demean  himself 
etly  in  his  practioe.  His  name  isthec  en- 
tered on  one  of  the  records  of  the  court,  c&llt4 
the  roll  of  attorneys,  and  ha  is  duly  admim^ 
an  attorney  of  that  particular  court.  He  maj, 
however,  when  admitted  of  any  one  court  ai 
Westminster,  practise  in  any  one  of  the  other 
courts  there,  in  the  name  of  an  attorney  of 
such  other  oourt^  with  his  consent  in  writing. 
He  may,  at  a  tnfiing  expense,  be  admittnl 
a  solicitor  in  any  of  the  courts  of  equity,  as 
a  solicitor  in  equity  may  in  like  *  manner  be 
admitted  an  attorney  of  any  of  the  coartx 
of  common  law.  After  admission  he  mast 
pay  a  certain  duty,  and  obtain  his  certifi- 
cate. Should  he  for  one  whole  year  negKn 
to  take  out  his  certificate,  he  would,  besiivlts 
incurring  a  penalty  for  practising  without  one, 
be  thenceforth  incapable  of  acting  in  court  in 
any  professional  character;  but  upon  pajmeot  of 
all  arrears  of  duty  since  the  expiration  of  hii 
last  certificate,  and  of  a  further  sum  by  way  c>f 
penalty,  he  may  be  readmitted. 

An  attorney  actually  practising  is  supposed  to 
be  always  present  in  courts  and  has  for  tbU 
reason  many  privil^es  in  common  with  it« 
other  officers.  He  is  accordingly  exempted  from 
serving  on  juries  and  inquests,  and  geoerally 
from  filling  all  offices  which  require  personal 
service;    he    has  the    privilege  in  all  p(^ 
sonal  actions  of  suing  in  his  own  court    He 
is  in  general  privileged  from  giving  evidence 
of  any  confidential    communication  made  to 
him   by  his   client:    this,    however,   is  the 
privilege  not  of  the    profession  but  of  the 
client,  who  may  waive  it  if  he  pleasei    Aq 
attorney  cannot  fill  the  office  of  jusdee  of  the 
peace,   sheriff  and  many  other  offices,  and 
cannot  be  bail  for  another  unless  in  criming 
cases.    He  is  not  permitted  to  deal  with  his 
cb'ents  in  the  same  unrestrained  manner  in 
which  ordinary  men  may  deal  with  each  other; 
and  when  a  purchaser  of  his  client's  property, 
is  sometimes  required  to  show  afBrmatirely  in 
the  first  instance  that  he  has  g^ven  for  it  its 
full  value.    To  restrain  him  from  extortionate 
and  vexatious  conduct,    he  is  required,  one 
month  at  least  before  brinoing  an  action  to 
recover  fees  for  business  <£>ne  in  court,  to 
deliyer  to  his  client  a  biU  of  costs;  which,  upon 
application  of  the  client  and  his  undertakiogto 
pvf  what  shaU  appear  due,  will  be  taxed  by  an 
officer  of  the  court,  andif  exorbitant  be  reduced 
to  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount    Where  an 
attorney  has  been  guilty  of  eross  ignorant^ 
neglect,  or  misbehaviour,  in  we  maosgnMo' 
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of  his  dient's  bnatness,  the  court  will  inter- 
poee  in  a  somnuay  maimer,  and  compel  the 
attomej  to  paj  too  ooete,  or  make  a  repara- , 
tioQ  for  anj  loss  occasioned  bj  his  default ;  and 
in  01068  dT  finaadulent  malpractice  grant  an 
attachment  against  him,  or  even  strike  him  off 
the  roll.^  He  is  besides  liable  to  an  action  for 
an  J  gross  and  culpable  neeligence,  by  which  the 
interests  of  his  client  mayliaTe  been  prejudiced 
In  matters  of  difficnlly,  not  lying  within  his 
ovrn  department  of  the  profession,  he  is  pro- 
tected from  responsibility  by  acting  on  the 
opinion  of  counsel ;  but  in  matters  of  simple 
and  ordinary  practice,  where  the  law  will 
presmne  him  to  haye  the  requisite  knowledge 
himself,  he  cannot  avoid  his  responsibility  ij 
cooeultiDg  another. 

Attampj  Ocnwii    An  officer  made  by 
ktters  patent     He  is  the  public  prosecutor  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  his  duty  being  to  exhibit 
ini'»niiations  in  criminal  matters  which  con- 
<ym  the  crown,  ex  officio,  or  by  yirtue  of  his 
office.    [Ikpobma.tiok.I    He  also  files  bills  in 
tbc  exchequer  for  any  thing  concerning  the  king's 
ioheritance  and  profits^    and  bills  are  filed 
aciUDst  lum  by  otners.    The  attorney-general 
W  precedence  of  all  other  counsel.    As  chief 
kpl  adTiser  of  the  crown,  in  all  matters  falling 
Tithin  the  purview  of  his  office,  his  place  is  one 
of  gRst  importance,  and  is  usually  entrusted 
U)  iMv  hands  whenever  an  extensive  change 
is  made  in  the  cabinet    It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  attorney-general  for  the  time 
being  hss  a  priority  of  claim  for  preferment  to 
uv  of  the  high  law  offices  which  may  fall  vacant, 
if  be  is  vrilling  to  accept  it;  but  this  rule  has  by 
00  means  been  uniformly  acted  on. 

AltiagUttu  (Lat  attaractio,  from  ad,  to, 
tmd  tzaho^  /  draw),  A  term  used  in  physics 
to  denote  the  tendency  which  we  observe  in 
tttiiin  bodies  to  approach  one  another,  and  to 
resist  separation. 

Attraction,  with  reference  to  the  laws  which 
it  (Aeenn,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ; 
ene,  taldng  place  among  bodies  placed  at 
measurable  distanoes  from  each  other;  the 
other  among  the  small  partides  of  matter, 
where  the  raect  is  seen  cmly  at  insensible  or 
inappreciable  distances.  Among  the  instances 
of  attractkm,  even  at  the  greatest  distances, 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  which  belongs  to  all  matter; 
vhich  determines  the  motions  and  the  figures 
of  the  pLsnets  and  comets,  and  causes  the 
deaeent  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground.  For 
an  aooomit  of  the  law  which  this  S|pecies  of 
attraction  observes^  and  the  astronomical  phe- 
unneDa  which  it  produces,  see  Obavitation. 
The  attraction  of  magnetism,  of  electricity, 
^•7  are  also  instances  of  the  action  of  bodies 
on  each  other  at  sensible  distances.  [£lbc- 
mciTT;  Maoxbtisx.] 

The  second  species  of  attraction  exists  only 
among  the  molecules  or  small  particles  of 
^^atter,  and  is  hence  called  molecular  attrac- 
tion. The  distances  to  which  it  extends  are 
<3lrei&ely  soiaU,  or  insensible.    This  species 
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of  attraction  is  the  cause  of  the  coherence  of 
solids ;  of  crystallisation ;  the  ascent  of  fluids 
in  capillanr  tubes ;  the  roundness  of  a  drop  of 
water;  and  of  all  chemical  actions.  [Capil- 
uLsmr;  Cohbsiow;  ChbxicalAffinitt.]  The 
law  of  molecular  attraction  is  not  known ;  all 
that  can  be  positively  affirmed  of  it  is,  that  it 
decreases  in  a  much  quicker  ratio  than  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  in  many 
instances  becomes  prodigiously  greats  when  the 
distance  between  toe  particles  is  diminished  to 
its  utmost  limit 

Attr«etton«  Calooliui  vL  An  important 
branch  of  applied  Mathematics  whose  general 
object  is  the  aetermination  of  the  mutual  action 
of  bodies  each  of  whose  particles  are  supposed 
to  attract  (or  repel)  one  another  according  to  a 
known  law.  In  all  applications  to  the  theories 
of  Ghravitation,  the  ^aoth's  figure,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  &c,  this  law  is  that  of  Newton, 
according  to  which  the  attraction  between  two 
material  particles  is  a  force  whose  direction 
coincides  with  the  line  joining  the  latter,  and 
whose  intensity  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
masses  of  the  particles,  and  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  their  distance  asunder. 
In  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  of  attrac- 
tion, even  when  the  attracted  body  is  sssumed 
to  be  a  material  point,  great  mathematical  diffi- 
culties have  to  be  overcome :  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made,  since  Newton's  time,  to  over- 
come these  difficulties  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  perfection  of  mathematical  methods. 
The  history  of  the  problem  is  not  without  in- 
terest ;  a  sketch  of  it,  with  indications  of  other 
sources  of  information,  will  be  found  in  a 
memoir  by  Chasles,  8ur  F Attraction  des  Mlip' 
soides,  Paris,  1846. 

The  modem  calculus  of  attraction  may  be 
said  to  be  based  upon  the  properties  of  a  certain 
function  of  the  coordinates  x,  y,  jr,  of  the  at- 
tracted point,  to  which  function  Ghtuss,  in  his 
celebrated  memoir  entitled  AUgf<meins  Lehr* 
sdtze  in  Betiehung  auf  die  im  verkehrten 
Verhaitnisse  des  Quadrats  der  Bhttfemwng 
ujirkenden  Amishungs-  und  Abstossungs-KrU^te^ 
cave  the  name  Potential,  This  Amotion  is 
defined  by  the  formula, 

/*dm 

where  dm  is  the  mass  of  the  attracting  element^ 

and  r  its  distance  from  the  attracted  particle ; 

the  integration  being  extended  throughout  the 

attracting  mass. 

Amongst   the  properties    of  the  potential 

above  referred  to,  the  following  two  are  the 

most   important :    First,  the  components  of 

attraction  in  the  directions  of  the  co-ordinate 

axes  are  proportional  to  the  first  partial  d^er- 

.  ,  dv    dv    dv 

ential  coefficients  ^i    t-i   t-- 

Secondly ,  the  sum  gjj  +  -^ 

second  partial  diffigrential  co^cients  is  equal 
to  sero,  when  the  attracted  point  is  outside  the 
attracting  maa^  and  to  —  4v(  when  it  is  withiui 


d^ 
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(  being  the  density  of  the  attracting  mass  im- 
me<liiite]y  around  the  attracted  point  Of  these 
Talues  0  and  —  4«rg,  the  first  was  giyen  by 
Laplace,  the  second  by  Poisson. 

The  series  of  surfaces  whose  equations  are 
obtained  by  putting  v  equal  to  a  constant 
magnitude,  have  been  called  by  Ghiuss  and 
Chasles  gurfaces  of  equilibrium  (surfaces  da 
niveau),  the  direction  of  the  resultant  at- 
traction at  any  point  being  always  normal  to  the 
surface  of  equilibrium  which  passes  that  point. 
In  many  questions,  and  particularly  in  the 
theory  of  electricity,  these  surfiices  play  an 
important  part 

Amongst  the  authors  to  be  consulted  on  the 
calculus  of  attractions  the  following  may  be 
mentioned: — Newton;  Maclaurin;  Simpson; 
Lagrange,  Memoirs  of  Berlin  Academy^  1774-5 ; 
Jjegen£e,MSmoires  de  FAcadimie  des  Sciences^ 
1783;  Laplace,  Mecanique  Cileste;  Ivory; 
Guuss ;  Poisson  ;  Jacobi ;  Green,  Application 
of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  Theories  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism;  Chasles;  Liou- 
ville ;  Cayley ;  W.  Thomson,  &;c. 

A.ttnMttoii9  COiAfliieal.    [Affinitt.] 

▲ttraotton  of  Movntains.  That  power 
or  force  by  which  all  the  celestial  motions  are 
regulated,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
gravitation,  does  not  act  merely  on  the  large 
masses  of  Uie  universe ;  the  smallest  molecules 
of  matter  equally  partake  of  its  influence,  and 
have  an  inherent  and  natural  tendency  to 
approach  one  another.  This  mutual  action,  in 
the  case  of  small  bodies,  is  insensible ;  because 
the  attraction  resulting  from  the  whole  mass 
of  the  earth  absorbs,  as  it  were,  altogether, 
that  which  they  exercise  on  one  another,  and 
renders  their  mutuail  approach  inflnitdly  small 
or  imperceptible.  But  though  the  attractive 
force  of  matter  is  insensible  in  regard  to  small 
masses,  it  may  become  quite  appreciable  in  the 
case  of  large  mountains  acting  on  the  plummet 
of  a  delicate  astronomical  instrument  Newton 
himself  was  the  first  who  deduced  this  conse- 
quence from  his  theory  of  universal  gravita- 
tion. Some  time  elapsed,  however,  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  subject 
experimentally. 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  the  quantity 
of  the  attraction  of  a  mountain  may  be  ascer- 
tained. One  of  the  most  obvious  is  to  take  two 
stations,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  meridian.  From  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  same  stars  observed  at 
each  station,  the  difference  of  their  apparent 
latitudes  may  be  accurately  determined.  But 
the  real  difference  of  the  latitudes  can  also  be 
determined  by  a  trigonometrical  measurement 
on  the  ground  of  the  distance  between  the 
same  stations.  The  difference  of  these  deter- 
minations gives  the  sum  of  the  deviations  of 
the  plumUine  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
mountain ;  and  when  divided  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  sta- 
tions from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass, 
will  give  the  deflection  of  the  plummet  at  each 
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station.  But  it  is  not  aboolntely  necessary, 
indeed  it  may  be  impacticable,  to  make  oXxstS' 
vations  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Let  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  same  stan 
be  observed  first  on  north  or  aonth  sides  of  it, 
and  then  at  a  station  on  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude^  but  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
mountain  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  lU 
action.  The  diflferenoe  of  the  altitudes  in  the 
two  cases  will  show  the  amount  of  the  attractioa 
of  the  mountain. 

The  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  attraction 
of  a  mountain  by  actual  observation  was  m-A^t 
by  the  French  academicians,  Bougoer,  Godio, 
and  Condamine^  n^o,  about  the  year  173^ 
were  despatched  to  Pern  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  length  of  an  are  of  the  tem^ 
trial  mendian.    Their  experiments  were  nude 
on  the  mountain  Chimboraco,  the  highest  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and  the  result  seemed  to  show 
that  the  zenitli  point  was  altered  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  mountain  to  the  extent  of  about  7^ 
seconds  of  a  degree.     But  this  quantity  vais 
much  too  small  to  determine,  with  certain  eri- 
dence,  whether  the  mountain  had  or  had  not  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  plumbline^  for  their  in- 
struments were  not  so  perfect  but  that  incon- 
sistencies, amounting  sometimes  to  upvani^t 
of  20  seconds^  entered  into  their  obserraticDii. 
From  that  time  no  fisother  attempt  was  mai^ 
to  determine  this  interesting  fact  in  pfaysic^il 
astronomy  till  the  year  1774,  when  Br.  Idaake- 
lyne,  the  astronomer-royal  at  Greenwich,  nuuie 
an  experiment  of  the  same  kind  on  the  moun- 
tain SchehalUen  in  Perthshire,  with  instrn- 
ments  capable  of  measuring  the  minute  quanti- 
ties in  (question.    The  difference  of  latitude  of 
two  staticms  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  compared  with  that  which  was  in- 
ferred from  the  measurement  of  the  distancv 
on  the  ground,  gave  decidedly  6'8  seconds  on 
each  side,  for  the  action  of  the  mountain  on  tho 
plummet  of  the  senith  sector.    The  msgnituti*' 
of  the  mountain  was  accurately  measured  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  data  thus  obtained  a 
laborious  calculation  was  made  by  Dr.  Hntton, 
from  which  it  resulted  that  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth  is  about  five  times  that  of  water, 
or  twice  that  of  the  ordinary  rockstone  near  its 
surface.    A  third  experiment  of  the  same  kind 
was  made  in  1810  by  Baron  Zaeh  on  the  moan- 
tain  Mimet,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore 
of  the  Mcditeminean  near  Marseilles.    The 
instrument  which  he  employed  for  determining 
the  kititudes,  a  repeating  circle  of  12  inchf:) 
radius,  was  much  less  to  be  depended  on  for 
accurate  results  than  the  senith  sector  of  Dr< 
Maskelyne ;  but  in  other  respects  his  opera- 
tions, particularly  those  connected  with  the 
terrestrial  measurements,  i^pear  to  have  beep 
conducted  with  fiir  greater  science  and  ]>rscti* 
cal  skill.    The  residt  was,  that  the  deviation 
of  the  plnmbline  from  the  true  vertical,  caiued 
by  the  attraction  of   the  mountain,  reichsd 
two  seconds  of  a  degree.    Baron  Zaeh  did  not 
attempt  the  ftirther  researches  requirod  for 
comparing  the  density  of  the  moontaio  ^^'^ 
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that  of  the  earth ;  such  comparisoxi,  indeed,  | 
can  only  be  made  with  vespect  to  an  insulated 
moantab,  which  Himet  is  not 

Thoa^  the  experiments  hitherto  made  on 
this  subject  are  few  and  imperfect,  they  are 
quite  sofBcient    to  establish  the   fact,    that 
mountains  are  capable  of  producing  sensible 
deflections  of  the  plnmblines  of  astronomical 
iustroments.     It   is,  therefore,  of  Tery  great 
importance^  in  the  measurement  of  degrees  of 
the  terrestrial  mmidian,  to  select  for  the  station 
vhere  the  astronomical  latitudes  are  observed 
(laces  remote    ftom    large    mountains,    and 
where  the  local  irregularities  of  the  sur£iEU» 
are  not  Teiy  considerable.    After  eyery  pre- 
eaation  of  this  sort  has  been  taken,  some  un- 
certainty will  still  remain,  on  account  of  local 
attiHCtion ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  sudden  and 
roDsideRible  rariation  of  density  in  the  strata 
under  the  surface  will  produce  the  same  effect 
on  the  plumbline  as  a  mass  of  matter  elevated 
abore  it    To  this  cause  is  attributed,  with 
much  probability,  a  great  part  of  the  discre- 
}>«incies   between    the    results    of   operations 
made  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  more  particularly    for    ascertaining   the 
un&tiotts  of  density  by  means  of  the  pendulum. 
I  See  Zach,  Attraction  des  Montaanes,  Avignon, 
\m ;FUyfiiir,  l^arkt,  vol.  iii. ;  Button,  Tracts, 
ToL  iL ;  Ail.  Trans,  vol.  Izviii  ;  also  Bouguer, 
Fujnrtdtla  2>rr«.) 

Attrlbate  (Lat  attributus,  part,  of  attribuo, 
/  OMign).  In  XiOgic,  the  same  as  Predicate. 
[Pbedicais  ;  Logic]  Hence  words  express- 
ing that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  concerning 
something  (such  as  ac^jectives)  are  called  by 
B'-'Qie  writers  on  grammar  attributives. 

Attfl^uliiMk  In  the  Fine  Arts,  certain 
cyinbols  which  are  used  to  distinguish  and 
cLiracterise  certain  figures.  Thus  the  eagle 
&D<i  thunderbolt  are  the  attributes  of  Jupiter ; 
ttie  trident  that  of  Keptune ;  the  caducens 
that  of  Mercury ;  the  bow  and  quiver  attend 
L*ve;  the  balance  and  sword  accompany 
•Iu<<tice,  &c  &C.  Nearly  all  the  various  saints 
Lae  their  distinctive  attributes.  (See  Husen- 
Uh,  EmbUms  of  Saints,  Sue,  1850.) 

Attwaod'a  acaeblne.  A  pullejr,  the  pivots 
f)f  vhich  rest  on  wheels  to  diminish  friction 
io  rotation.  It  is  used  in  demonstration  of 
fhe   laws  of   uniformly    accelerated   motion. 

[(iRlVITATlON.] 

AatMrtw,  Sroitd'.  In  French  Jurispru- 
'^'-noe,  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  succession 
of  a  foreigner  not  naturalised,  or  of  a  naturalised 
fi^reigner  dying  intestate  without  heirs  resident 
^thin  the  realm.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  old  French  aubain,  foreigner,  said  to 
come  from  the  Latin  alibi  natus,  bom  elsewhere. 
The  droit  d'anbaine  still  exists  in  various 
eciQotries;  and,  although  abolished  at  l^e  Be- 
Tolution,  was  restored  by  the  Code  Civil  of 
Kapideoii. 

AnehwHa  (Or.  d^x^*',  the  neck).  In  Mam- 
Bi&^gy,  this  term  is  restricted  to  tiie  region  of 
the  ne(^  below  the  nucha  or  nape.  a£o,  the 
luaie  of  a  genua  of  Canulida,  comprising  the 
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llama,  ^uanaoo,  vicuna,  and  alpaca,  in  which 
this  region  of  the  neck  is  remarkably  elongated. 

Amiitor  (Lat).  One  who  examines  and 
verifies  the  accounts  of  officers  and  others  en- 
trusted with  money.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  audio,  /  hear :  probably  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  delivering  accounts  viv&  voce. 
Beceivers-ffeneral  of  fee-fiurm  rents,  &c.  are 
termed  auditors.  Officers  with  the  same  title 
are  assigned  by  courts  of  law  to  settle  accounts 
in  actions  of  account,  See.  The  auditors  of  the 
exchequer  were  officers  appointed  to  take  the 
accounts  of  receivers  of  public  revenues.  The 
present  board  of  commissioners  for  auditing  the 
public  accounts,  exercisinff  the  duties  formerly 
divided  between  various  officers  of  the  exchequer, 
was  constituted  in  the  year  1806.  In  Germany 
the  junior  legal  functionaries  are  termed  auditors. 
Its  most  usualsense  seems  to  have  been  originally  - 
given  to  the  word  in  France,  where  the  members 
of  the  Chambres  des  Comptes  were  divided  into 
conseUlers-maitres  and  conseillers-anditeurs. 

iLaerbaelilte.  A  silicate  of  zirconia,  of  a 
brownish-grey  colour ;  named  after  Dr.  Auer- 
bach.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  Zircon  in  form  and 
composition,  but  differs  from  it  in  inferior 
hardness  and  specific  gravity.  Probably  it  is 
altered  Zircon  in  which  a  portion  of  the  zirconia 
is  removed. 

Aoffer  (A- Sax.  na%ar).  A  carpenter^s 
boring-tool  for  piercing  the  holes  to  be  traversed 
by  large  bolts,  or  treenails.  It  is  made  witJi  an 
end  able  gradually  to  force  an  entrance,  and 
is  curvilinear  in  plan,  to  allow  the  tool  to  clear 
itself  as  it  pierces  through  the  wood  ;  the  sides 
are  made  slightly  concave,  towards  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  tool.  The  term  Auger  is  also 
applied  to  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
quality  of  soils,  the  nature  of  the  rocks  or  strata 
upon  which  they  lie,  and  the  presence  of  springs 
of  water. 

Amgltm  ( Gr.  o&t^,  splendour).  A  crystalline 
mineral  common  in  volcanic  and  basaltic  rocks. 
It  is  the  pyroxene  of  Hauy. 

Ansmentattoiif  Arms  of.  In  Heraldry, 
coats  given  by  sovereigns  to  subjects  as  a  mark 
of  honour,  to  be  quartered  with  their  own;  or 
charges,  such  as  ordinances  charged  with  some 
device,  to  be  borne  in  their  fiimily  shield.  Such 
coats  or  devices  are  in  general  either  significant, 
i.  e.  bearing  some  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
achievement  for  which  the  honour  is  bestowed ; 
or  they  are  portions  of  the  royal  arms. 

Augrmentatloii  of  Stipends.  In  the 
church  of  Scotland  the  stipends  of  ministers  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Session.  That 
court  has  the  power  to  entertain  applications 
for  augmentation  from  der^mnen,  and  either 
to  grant  or  dismiss  them,  ^ut  twenty  years 
must  elapse  before  such  application  can  be 
renewed, 

Anffslmrv,  Confession  o&  A  formulaiy 
drawn  up  by  Luthjer  and  Melancthon,  and 
presented  to  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  held  at 
Augsburg  in  1530.  It  is  adopted  by  the 
Lutheran  church,  but  did  not  at  the  time  suc- 
ceed in  comprehending  all  the  reformen^  and 
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wu  ihiB  oocMUon  of  a  wpantion  between  thn 
foUoven  of  Luther  and  tlie  party  who  called 
thenuielTes  the  Evangelical  Befozmed  Ohnteh, 
which  has  continued  ever  since. 

Amgurm  (LaL  angnrl  Homan  soothsayezs, 
who  professed  to  fivetel  events  by  the  flying, 
singinfl^  or  feeding  of  birds.  Their  ofl^  was 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  state,  as  no 
enterprises  or  ceremonies  were  performed  unless 
they  declared  the  omens  nivonzable.  Ao- 
oordiugly  the  members  of  their  college  were 
always  elected  from  the  most  honourable 
eitisens.  Their  divinations  wero  called  auguries 
or  auspices,  between  which  there  is  sometimes 
a  distinction  made;  the  latter  meaning  such  as 
wero  derived  from  the  inspection  of  birds,  the 
former  beinff  extended  to  a&  omens  or  prodigies 
whatever.  The  Bomaus  derived  their  knowl^ge 
of  auffury  from  the  Etruscans,  who  wero  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  this  and  other  roligions 
ceromonies. 

▲ngiiat.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year. 
The  ancient  Boman  year  commenced  with 
March,  and  the  sixth  month  was  called  Sex- 
tilis.  The  name  was  changed  to  August  in 
compliment  of  Augustus  Gsesar.  In  the  calen- 
dar of  Julius  Caesar  the  distribution  of  the 
days  through  the  several  months  was  moro 
commodious  than  the  present  arrangement  The 
first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh 
months  consisted  of  thirty-one  days  each,  and 
the  other  months  of  thirty,  excepting  February, 
which  in  common  years  contained  twenty-nine 
days,  but  in  leap  years  thirty.  In  order  to 
gratify  the  frivolous  vanity  of  Augustus,  who 
Siought  it  a  disparagement  that  the  month 
bearing  his  name  should  contain  fewer  days 
than  July,  which  was  named  after  the  first 
Csesar,  a  day  was  taken  from  February  and 
given  to  August  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
capricious  distribution  of  the  days  among  the 
differont  months  which  now  provails  over  the 
whole  Christian  world  j  and  which,  being 
founded  on  no  principle,  requires  some  pains 
to  be  romembered. 

Auffofltalmi.  The  epithet  given  to  the 
priests  or  flamens  of  Augustus  Cssar.  [Fla.- 
lanf.] 

iLafiwtftn  Affie.  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  roign  of  Octavius,  more  commonly  known 
as  Augustus  Cesar,  the  most  brilliant  period 
in  the  literary  history  of  Borne.  Among  the 
poets  who  then  flourished,  the  greatest  wero 
Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Ovid  and  Tibullus. 
But  it  was  not  merely  for  ornamental  literaturo 
that  the  age  in  question  was  distinguished. 
The  science  of  jurisprudence,  the  only  original 
intellectual  possession  of  ^at  value  to  which 
the  Bomans  can  lay  undisputed  claim,  then 
received  its  ftill  developement :  the  immense 
masses  of  Boman  statutes  wero  perspicuously 
arranged;  and  the  boundaries  of  strict  law 
on  the  one  hand,  and  equity  on  the  other, 
wero  respectively  ascertained.  In  this  age, 
too,  the  wealth  of  Bome,  as  the  seat  of  a  vast 
empiro,  was  greatly  increased ;  and  so  numer- 
ous and  splendid  wen  the  buildings  with  which 
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it  was  embellished,  that  they  justified  the  e&ym^ 
of  Augustus — that  he  found  Bome  of  brick, 
and  left  it  of  marble. 

An^vstMi  BtaCoiry«  A  series  of  histori<>9 
of  the  Boman  empiro  from  the  year  167  a.d.  to 
286  A.D.,  ascribed  to  the  following  six  authors: 
Delius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  XI 
Lamjpridius,  Vulcatius  Gallicanos,  Trebellioi 
PoUio,  and  Flavius  Vopiscus. 

AnffnstliiA.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  an 
ofder  of  monks  and  nuns  established  in  tk 
eleventh  century,  apparontly  in  commemonti'^Q 
of  the  monastic  societies  assembled  by  Saint 
Augustine  in  the  fourth,  but  which  had  long 
ceased  to  exist    [Obdbbs,  Ecxa^ssiAsncAL.] 

Angnatiiilaiifc  In  Ecclesiastical  Historr, 
divines  who  held,  on  the  supposed  authontj  of 
Saint  Augustine,  that  grace  is  efibctoal,  from 
its  nature,  absolutely  and  morally,  and  not 
relatively  and  gradually. 

A  sect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  this 
name,  maintained  that  the  gates  of  heaven  vill 
not  be  opened  till  the  general  resnrrectioa. 

(Lat  Kino's  HaU).    In  Eng- 


lish Law,  a  Court  established  by  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  and  regulated  by  Magna  Charts: 
which  may  be  said  to  have  merged  in  that  of 
King's  Bench. 

Anlie  OouBoUf  or  B^tchghofttli.  A 
council  of  hieh  powen  and  digni^  in  the 
G^erman  empiro.  The  Aulic  Council  and 
Imperial  Chamber  (roichskammergerieht)  irere 
the  two  suprome  courts  in  that  empire.  The 
former  consisted  of  a  president^  vice-president, 
and  eighteen  councillors,  six  of  whom  were 
Protestants,  with  the  peculiar  privilege  that,  if 
unanimous,  their  votes  could  not  be  overrnled 
by  those  of  the  Catholics.  This  eourt  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  various  afiairs,  principally 
those  which  concerned  the  imperial  goveroment 

Aaloatoma  (Or.  ahKis,  a  pipe;  ^^  a 
mouth),  A  genus  of  Acanthopteiygians  belong- 
ing to  the  fkmily  called  by  Cuvier  Bouchti 
en  fiuU\  including  the  pipe-fishes^  or  those 
species  which  aro  characterised  by  a  month 
which  is  lengthened  into  a  kind  of  tube  or  pipe. 

Aim  (Lat  airy  In  Botany,  the  subtle 
essence  which  is  contained  within  the  grains  of 
pollen,  and  in  which  is  supposed  to  reside  ihe 
power  of  fertilising  the  ovules.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally considered  that  this  essence  is  imaginary, 
and  that  fertilisation  is  produced  by  the  descent 
of  minute  organic  particles  through  the  stigma 
to  the  ovules. 

AuBA.  A  sensation  resemblinff  a  wiod,  or  the 
being  breathed  upon.  Aura  epUeptiea  is  a  sen- 
sation often  experienced  by  epileptic  patients, 
resembling  the  ascent  of  a  blast  of  cold  air  fiom 
the  extromities  upwards. 

Annuitiaoac*.  A  oonsidenble  natnnl 
order  of  Exogens,  with  polypetalous  flowers, 
confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  or  the 
nearest  parts  of  AMca.  They  have  dotted 
leaves  filled  with  a  fragrant  oil ;  and  snoculent 
eatable  fruit,  covered  by  an  aromatic  Bkio. 
The  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  lime,  the  lemos, 
are  all  species  of  the  gienutf  CHiruSf  and  the  best 
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hxnni  in  Ehropa  In  the  iroodfl  of  Indis 
there  ara  some  fpedas  that  dimb;  and  in  the 
HimiikTaa,  China,  and  Jraaa  oiflt  speeiea  of 
Skimmia  wfaidb  an  fonna  to  be  haraj  erer- 
gTueoB  in  thia  ooontiy. 

AnraatllDa  A  neutral  ayatalline  principle 
obtained  from  the  upongj  part  of  the  peel  of 
lemons  and  orangea. 

AatmMmmm  GryataUine  oomponndi  of  auric 
acid,  or  peroside  of  gold. 

AnreUa.  In  Entomolqgj,  the  name  gimi 
to  the  nymph,  or  qnieeooit  atate  of  tranaforma- 
tioD  of  en  inaeet^  on  aooouit  of  the  metallic 
(!nlden  faiitre  which  ia  reflected  from  the  eaae 
of  the  nympha  of  aome  diomal  Lepidoptera. 

AoffiolMi  Awvoio  (LatanreolnB,  golden). 

Id  Fainting    the  golden  gloiy  witii   whidi 

pitioters   decorate    me   he^  of  the  aaints, 

miitjm,  and  eonfeewrs.    There  are    Tarioiu 

kinds  of  gloriea  :  the  dzde  or  Nimbui^  which, 

vbea  it  endoeea  a   croes,  belongs  to  Chriat 

alone;  when  withont  it,  indicates  canonised 

tunta:  and  the  radiation  of  ^Id  lines,  which 

is  given  to  persona  whoee  hves   haye   been 

cMiMdeied  worthy  of  imitation,  and  are  called 

hfati  or  Blessed,  but  who  haTO  not   been 

oDooised  by  the  chnrch.    There  is  also  the 

rritno,  or  almond-shaped  anreole,  called  by  the 

\iAuja  Matuhria;  it  ia  gixen  to  the  Lord, 

or  the  Virgin  Mazy  holding  the  infimt  Christ: 

k  sanoonda  the   entire  figure.     It  is  called 

VeflA  from  ita  resemblance  to  a  bladder,  and 

vu  orifpnally  derived  from  the  form  of  a  fish, 

^o^td  by  the  early  Chriatians  to  symbolise  the 

Lord,  from  the  Greek  word  Ixjfvs  (ichthus), 

cnntaining  the  initials  of  the  following  sen* 

tfoee— 'I^«^  Xptarhs  Btw  Tlhs  Imrii^    Jeans 

Christy  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviovr. 

Anrana.  A  Soman  gold  ooin  worth  a  little 
mrt  than  sixteen  shilKnga,  according  to  the 
proportion  giyen  by  Taritoi.  But  it  varied,  as 
^'Y^e3in  from  the  afferent  valnes  assigned  to  it, 
ir  >in  U.  4jl  to  13«.  It  weight  waa  nhout  2^  oa. 
aruirdi^is. 

Avile  A/eUL  (Let.  aomm,  ffoldi.  A  term 
fr^oently  applied  by  chemists  to  tne  peroxide 

AarMMletto  (Lat.  anmm,  gold,  and  €hr. 
X«^^t,  copper).  A  carbonate  of  aine  and 
rff'per  oecnrring  in  acicnlar  ctyatala.  It  is 
tuund  in  small  gronpa  of  a  pale-green  or  blue 
ttlour  St  the  Rutland  Mine,  near  Matlock  in 
l^trbjihiie ;  at  Boughten  Gill  in  Cumberland ; 
alsi)  at  Loktefrkoi  in  the  VnX  and  at  Betabanya 
ioHongazy. 

Aarlele  (Lat  auricula,  a  Utile  ear),  ^gnifiea 
in  Xammakgy,  the  external  ears,  which  are 
^id  tobe  *marginate'  (auHeulm  marginals) 
vben  bordered  by  a  helix,  or  involute  maigin ; 
—to  be  *opercnlate'  (aurwuke  opereulaUe) 
vhfn  piorided  with  a  laigely  dereloped  tragus, 
vhich  itands  out  like  a  subsidiary  auricle ;  — 
to  be  *eoDoealed'  (aurieulm  abaoondUw)  when 
I'OTered  by  the  hair.  In  Ornithology,  the  circle 
^  £e«then  sononnding  the  entry  to  the  ear- 
pBMcean  eaUcd  awienlan.  In  Anatomy,  the 
reagudMBbnaof  the  heart  tie 
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(Lat).  A  genua  of 
Pulmoniferoos  Ghuteropoda,  in  which  the  ahell 
is  oblong,  with  thick  dark  epidermis;  apiie 
obtuse;  aperture  lon^  narrow,  rounded  in 
fronts  with  two  or  three  strong  folds  on  the 
inner  lip ;  outer  lip  expanded  and  thickened. 
They  frequent  salt  marshes,  damp  hollows,  and 
places  overflowed  by  the  sea ;  they  were  long 
regarded  as  marine  animalw,  and  their  shells 
eonfrksed  with. those  of  TomateUa  sndBingicula, 
(Woodward,  Man.  Molltisea.) 

Avrlenlar  Clonitaaloa.  In  Theology, 
confession  of  sins  to  a  priest  in  private,  dis- 
tinguished from,  the  publio  oonftssion  which 
was  eijoined  as  a  duty  by  the  primitiTe 
church  but  was  early  idlowed  to  atop  into 
disuse.  It  waa  on  occasion  of  the  scandal 
which  the  original  practice  produced,  that 
Leo  the  Great,  in  the  fifth  century,  first 
recommended  private  confession  to  a  priest 
in  certain  cases.  It  was  not  till  the  fii>urth 
ooundl  of  Lateran  in  1215,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  this  practice  waa  fonnally 
established. 

Anrlontate  (Lat  auricula).  When  the 
base  of  a  leaf  or  similar  part  projects  on  each 
side  of  the  axis  in  the  form  of  a  little  round 
lobe. 

anile.     [OniFLAioaL] 
(Lat  the    charioteer),  one  of  the 
ancient  northern  constellationa  situated  be- 
tween Perseus  and  Gemini     It  containa  the 
star  Capella  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Anrlylgiiieiitam  (Lat  from  aumm,  gold, 
and  pigmentum,  paint).  Yellow  aulphide  of 
Arsenic    [OspzMBirrJ 

Anroeyaaidea*  Compounds  of  the  cyanide 
of  gold  with  basic  oxides.  The  aurocyanide  of 
potassium  is  used  in  the  art  of  electro-silding. 

Auroliydroeymiilo  Aeld.  A  combination 
of  cyanide  of  gold  with  hydrocyanic  add. 

Aurora  (£iit).  In  Mvthology,  the  goddesa 
of  the  morning.  She  is  the  same  as  the  Gbeek 
0)ddess  Eos,  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Euryphassa.  The  legends  about  Eos  are  aa 
varied  as  those  which  relate  to  Apollo.  In 
the  beautify  myth  of  Cephalus,  she  is  the 
rival  of  ProcriS)  who  represents  the  morning 
dew.  Another  legend  spoke  of  her  as  the 
wife  of  Tithonus,  son  of  Laomedon,  kin^  of 
Troy:  for  whom,  when  she  asked  and  obtained 
immortalil^,  she  forgot  to  ask  perpetual  youth. 
It  is  from  his  couch  that  Virgil  speaks  of  her 
aa  rising  to  bring  back  light  after  the  hours 
of  daikness.  In  Homer  she  is  also  the  mother 
of  Memnon,  at  whose  death  she  ia  said  to 
weep  tears  of  morning  dew. 

Milton,  in  a  passage  teeming  with  poetic 
imageiy  and  truth,  thus  opens  the  fifth  book 
of  Paradise  Lost: — 

Row  Vom,  her  roav  steps  in  th'  eastern  dime 
Adysnolng,  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  poarl ; 
When  Adam  waked,  so  cosfeomed,  tor  his  deep 
Waa  alfry,  light,  from  pare  digestion  bred 
And  temperite Tapoors  bland,  which  th*  onty  sound 
Of  leaTss  and  fnming  rills,  Aorora's  fan. 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  sfaxlU  matia  SQnf 
Of  Uxds  on  every  booglu 
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(Lat).  Northern  lights^ 
Polar  lightSy  op  Streamers.  An  electrical  phe- 
nomenon generallj  appearing  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  akj,  and  presenting  a  light  some- 
what resemblmg  the  dawn  or  break  of  daj. 
The  apjpearances  which  it  exhibits,  and  the 
forms  it  assumes,  are  bo  proverbially  nn- 
Bteady,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  comprehend 
them  nnder  anj  gen<»»l  description.  Most 
frequently  the  phenomenon  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  sort  of  honsontal  cloud  or  haze 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  sky,  rising  a  few 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  stretching 
from  the  north  towards  the  east  and  west,  so 
as  to  form  an  arc^  which  in  some  instances 
has  been  observed  to  extend  upwards  of  100°. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  cloud  is  whitish  and 
luminous,  the  lower  part  often  dark  or  thick, 
and  sometimes  the  clear  sky  may  be  seen 
between  it  and  the  horizon,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  cloud  streams  of  li^ht  shoot  up  in 
columnar  forms,  reaching  sometimes  only  a  few 
degrees,  sometimes  to  the  zenith,  or  even  oeyond 
it  Instances  occur  in  which  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere is  covered  with  oomscations ;  but  the 
brilliancy  is  greatest,  and  the  light  strongest,  in 
the  north  near  the  main  body  of  the  meteor. 
The  streamers  have  in  general  a  tremulous 
motion,  and,  when  close  together,  present  the 
appearance  of  waves  or  sheets  of  li^ht  following 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  When  several 
columns,  issuing  from  different  points,  meet  at 
the  zenith,  a  small  meteor  is  formed  of  greater 
brilliancy  than  the  separate  columns.  The 
phenomenon  sometimes  continues  a  few  hours, 
occasionally  the  whole  night,  and  even  for 
several  nights  in  succession.  It  generally  com- 
mences at  most  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset, 
and  very  rarely  in  the  morning  or  much  after 
midnight  Auroras  have  been  observed  even 
before  the  evening  twilight  has  disappeared. 
In  the  Shetland  j&lands,  and  other  countaies 
in  high  latitudes,  the  northern  lighta  are  the  con- 
stant attendants  of  clear  and  frosty  evenings  in 
winter.    Thev  are  most  frequent  in  autumn. 

Although  tne  aurora  bor^alis  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  ^et 
several  observers  have  witnessed  it  in  high 
southern  latitudes. 

This  phenomenon  is  due  to  electric  dischaiges 
passing  through  highly  rarefied  air  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  similar  appearance 
may,  in  fact^  be  artificially  produced  by  caus- 
ing electric  sparks  to  pass  Uirough  a  glass  vessel 
containing  rarefied  air. 

AurorftHred*  The  term  applied  in  Mine- 
ralogy to  minerals  of  a  red  colour  mixed  with 
mu(£^ yellow;  as  in  some  kinds  of  Realgar. 

iLvroteUiulte.  A  variety  of  Sylvanite  from 
Nag^ng  in  Transylvania^  where  it  occurs  dis- 
seminated and  crystallised  in  small  four-sided 
prisms  of  a  silver^  white  colour  inclining  to  brass- 
yellow  and  sometimes  to  grey. 

Aanmi  MEiuItuiii.  An  obsolete  chemical 
name  of  the  artificial  bisulphide  of  tin,  com- 
monly known  aa  Mosaic  gold. 

(Lat.  ausoultatio).  A  method 
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(Lat  anscultatio).  Ametho) 
of  distinguishing  healthy  and  diseased  Bt&tes  of 
the  body  by  the  study  of  the  sounds  produced 
hy  the  movements  of  the  different  organs 
These  sounds  differ  more  or  less  when  the 
parts  are  diseased  from  those  which  belong 
to  their  healthy  functions.     [Strhoscofk] 

A:a*jB/ko9mm    [Auovbs.] 

JUistrttlUu  This  important  tzact  of  laci 
— ^the  smallest  of  the  continents  but  very  much 
larger  than  all  the  islands  of  the  earth  together 
— is  the  principal  detached  land  of  the  soath- 
em  hemisphere.  It  measures  about  2,800  mil' 5 
from  east  to  west,  and  2,000  miles  firom  north 
to  south,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  4,000,000  of 
square  miles.  The  whole  of  thq  west  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  south  coasts  are  alm^^t 
without  indentation.  The  east  coast  is  aU 
little  broken.  The  north  and  the  south-eafiterl; 
coasts  are  broken  by  some  large  and  importiuit 
bays. 

Australia  is  crossed  by  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts. 
It  is  thus  partly  tropical  and  partly  tempi>rate, 
but  owing  to  the  form  of  the  land  the  dimutt 
of  the  interior  is  singularly  drv,  and  is  snhJKt 
to  long  summer  droughta.  There  are  in  it« 
compact  mass  few  well-marked  lofty  mountain 
chains,  and  few  navigable  rivers  of  importanoe 
discharging  their  waters  info  the  sea.  Thtn^ 
are  no  important  lakes,  though  very  large  pools 
of  water  are  collected  at  intervals  in  the  wet 
season.  In  some  respects  Australia  resembles 
Africa,  especially  in  the  absence  of  a  great 
central  mountain  range  influencing  the  drdin- 
age.  It  is,  however,  less  adapted  to  be  the 
residence  of  large  quadrupeds,  and  has  a 
less  luxuriant  vegetation,  though,  perhaps,  its 
climate  is  on  the  whole  better  fitted  to  the 
habits  and  wants  of  tribes  of  men  aocostomed 
to  active  exertion  and  the  modem  forms  of 
civilisatioiL 

Wanting  the  commanding  natural  featan's 
which  characterise  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  tvo 
Americas,  and  which  are  even  present  in 
Northern  Africa,  Australia,  thou^  long  sin^ 
peopled  to  some  extent  from  England,  bus 
remained  till  lately  an  unknown  coontiy.  It 
has  now  been  everywhere  coasted,  and  )uis 
been  surveyed  to  some  distance  in  the  interior 
— it  has  been  entered  from  the  east  and  south 
across  the  mountains  and  to  the  rivers,  and  most 
of  the  rivers  have  been  followed  for  some  dis- 
tance into  the  interior.  Very  recently  it  has  been 
crossed  completely,  and  all  doubt  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  interior  is  set  at  rest  Thf re 
can  be  no  f^irther  difiumlty  in  understanding; 
its  geographical  and  physical  condition,  though 
mu^  more  time  wUf  elapse  before  its  interior 
is  rendered  available. 

A  hirge  part  of  Central  Australia  consists  of 
a  low  table  land,  imperfectly  watered,  ooTered 
onlv  at  intervals  with  vegetation,  and  barren 
and  dry  during  some  months  of  the  year. 
Partial  deserts  intervene  between  tracts  of 
large  size  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  as  man  advance^  and 
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eneoonges  Teget«tu>ii,the  dimito  will  impiove, 
aad  the  drought  become  less  trying. 

The  best  districts  of  Austndift  as  at  present 
known  are  the  fringes  of  iand  on  the  south, 
south-east,  east,  and  northern  parts  of  the  land, 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  derived  from  the 
western  flanks  of  the  eastern  mountain  chain : 
carrow  strips  on  the  west  coast  are  also  ro- 
^^cd  as  capable  of  cultivation,  but  they 
iuuNlly  seem  to  lead  into  the  interior. 

Mountain  system*. — ^About  a  hundred  miles 
fn.>m  the  east  coast,  but  approaching  the  coast 
trvurds  the  north,  and  receding  from  it  towards 
the  south,  is  the  important  chain  of  the  Blue 
MouDtAins  or  Australian  Alps,  whose  height 
Cfnerally  varies  from  2,600  to  4,700  feet 
ab<:>re  the  sea,  though  a  few  isolated  peaks  rise 
t4^  Dearly  7,000  feet.  This  is  the  principal  and 
almost  the  only  mountain  chain  of  any  kind 
m  the  whole  land.  Numerous  spurs  proceed 
tr>m  it 

/?<pfr  systems. — The  only  important  river 
s7'>ienis  of  Australia  are  those  connected  with 
t:id  western  flanks  of  the  principal  mountain 
cbiija.  These  drain  the  whole  of  that  com- 
;a.-;itively  small  portion  of  the  continent  The 
Miimv  and  its  tributaries  ^tJhe  principal  being 
•rti  DirUng  river — belong  to  the  colonies  of 
S-yith  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  give  great 
^^Q^  to  these  colonies.  The  chief  gold  dis- 
tri-ts  of  Australia  are  in  the  country  which 
tile  watere  flowing  into  this  river  traverse. 
^ciiiii  riven  empty  themselves  into  the  ocean 
OD  the  north  coast,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
ft'staria,  but  they  are  not  navigable  more 
t^an  a  short  distance  into  the  interior.  The 
wt.st  and  south-west  coasts  are  singularly 
uclrokeo.  For  a  long  distance  no  stream 
whatever  seems  to  enter  the  ocean,  while  the 
^mdll  rivers  known  on  the  west  coast  do  not 
^<  nitrate  beyond  the  low  hills  of  the  coast 
Tiiye. 

Aathentte*  Antbantleated  (Gr.  o^^ck- 
TutjJji.  In  Diplomatics,  ancient  MSS.  were 
f'rmorly  termed  authentica  when  originals,  in 
'^jp^itiou  to  copies.  In  the  modem  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  it  is  only  applied  to  instru- 
nrnts  bearing  marks  of  having  been  executed 
''.'  tiic  proper  authority. 

AKtlienttc  BKelodtos.  In  Music,  such  as 
bve  their  principal  notes  contained  between 
t-^'  key-note  ana  its  octave.  This  term  is 
applied  to  four  of  the  ancient  church  modes 
01  tones  in  music  which  rise  a  fourth  above 
t'i' ir  dominants,  which  are  always  fifths  above 
thtir  finals,  that  is,  rise  to  complete  their  oc- 
^^'^  thos  distinguished  from  ptigal  melodies, 
Thiehfall  a  fourth  below  their  finals. 

AutoMoi^Taphy.  This  word  is  made  up 
'''f  three  Greek  words,  and  signifies  literally  the 
V'/Zaperaon  written  by  himsdf.  Such  me- 
Q^oin  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  in 
^hidithe  chief  object  of  the  writer  is  to  illustrate 
ttc  history  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  the 
naaner  in  which  these  were  swayed  by  the 
•i^inies  of  his  life ;  and  those  in  which  his 
Pilose  is  merely  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  scenes 
\'qi-  I.  -209 
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and  events  which  have  occurred  within  his  own 
experience,  and  of  characters  with  which  he 
has  been  brought  in  contact.  To  the  first 
class  of  writings  belong  the  Confessions  of 
Saint  Augustine,  whence  Rousseau  borrowed 
the  title  of  his  own  *  Confessions.'  In  the  more 
strictly  narrative  class,  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
Cardinal  de  Hetz,  Frederick  the  Great,  are 
among  the  great  men  who  have  left  us  in 
greater  or  less  detail  the  narratives  of  their 
achievements. 

Autooarplons  (fi?.  abrSs,  and  Kap-w6s, 
fruit),  A  name  given  to  such  fruit  as  consists 
of  nothing  but  pericarp,  without  any  additional 
organ,  such  as  a  calyx,  adliering  to  the  outside. 

Antoebtbonfl  (Gr.  ain6x0oif€5).  The  Greek 
term  for  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  a  country', 
implying  that  they  were  sprung  from  the  soil. 
The  Athenians,  whose  territory,  as  they  main- 
tained, had  been  held  by  the  same  race 
from  time  immemorial,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  sterility  which  oflfered  no  incitement  to 
foreign  agm-ession,  particularly  laid  claim  to 
this  title,  in  memorial  of  which  they  wore  the 
emblematic  grasshopper  as  part  of  their  head- 
dress.     [  AnO  BIGINBS.  ] 

ikutocrat  (Gr.  oMroiepdrwp),  A  title  given 
to  Athenian  generals  when  invested  with  full 
command  by  the  republic.  In  modem  political 
phraseology,  the  term  autocrat,  signifying  a 
sovereign  possessed  of  absolute  power,  is  usually 
confined  to  the  emperor  of  Kussia. 

Attto-da«r6  (Pont,  act  of  faith;  Ital. 
atto  di  fede).  A  public  solemnity  held  by 
the  Court  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  was  a  gaol  delivery,  at  wbiih 
extracts  from  the  trials  of  offenders,  and  the 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges,  were  read ; 
after  whicn,  absolution  was  conferred  on  those 
who  were  penitent  and  dischai^ed.  Those  who 
were  condemned  to  death  (reli^ados)  were  then 
transferred  to  the  secular  authority:  and  here 
the  auto,  properly  so  called,  ended;  the  execution 
of  the  victims  taking  place  immediately  af^fi- 
wards,  under  the  autliority  of  the  civil  jud[i;i\ 
a  secretary  to  the  Inquisition  attending.  Tlio 
ceremonial  of  the  autos,  processions,  horrible 
executions,  &c.  are  amply  described  by  many 
writers.  See  especially  Llorente's  History  (f 
the  Inquintion ;  A  Relation  of  the  Inquiaition 
in  Portugal,  published  by  Bishop  Burnet ;  and 
Olmo's  Account  of  the  Gtneraf  Auto-da-Fe  at 
Madrid  in  1680.  Autos  were  of  several  sorts : 
the  public  general  act  (auio  publico  general), 
to  which  the  above  descriptions  apply ;  the 
particular  act,  at  wbich  only  the  officials  of 
the  Inquisition  were  present;  autillo,  or  little 
act;  and  auto  singular,  the  condemnation  of  a 
single  individual.     [Inquisition.] 

iLutomatlo  (Gr.  avr^/uoro;,  self-acting).  In 
Physiology,  a  term  applied  to  those  muscubir 
actions  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  will  or 
other  act  of  the  mind :  such  are  the  successive 
contractions  of  the  hollow  viscera  of  organic  life, 
e.g.  the  heart,  the  intestines,  the  ureters,  uri- 
nary bladder,  the  uterus ;  the  involuntary  move- 
ments of  respiration;  the  motions  of  the  mnsclea 
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of  the  eye  daring  sleop;  the  persistent  contrac-  the  equinoxes,  their  lengths  TBiy  a  little  iron 
turn  of  the  8phincters.     [HkKLKX ;  Motory.]       age  to  age.    In  the  present  centmy,  the  tine 

Automaton  (G-r.  self-acting).  A  name  which  elapses  between  the  son's  passagt^ 
applied  to  pieces  of  mechanism  so  constructed  through  the  autumnal  equinox  and  his  reachmg 
as  to  imit:it«  the  actions  of  living  animals.  '  the  winter  solstice,  or  while  he  passes  thioagh 
The  term  Android  (from  the  Gr.  Ai^p,  man)  the  three  signs  of  Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagit- 
is  sometimes  applied  to  such  machines  as  re-  tarius,  is  89  days  16  hours  and  47  miiiute!>. 
semble  the  figures  and  imit^ite  the  actions  of  The  autumn  of  the  northern  hemisphere  cor- 
mankind.  responds  to  the  spring  of  the  southern. 

The  extent  to  which  these  useless  but  in-  JLutiunaal  Bquinoib  The  day  on  which 
genious  contrivances  have  been  sometimes  car*-  ,  the  sun  passes  through  the  equator,  going 
ried  i.s  very  surprising.  The  following  are  a  southward,  or  on  which  his  declination  changt^ 
few  of  the  l)est  authenticated  instances : — The  from  north  to  south.  When  the  sun  is  in  the 
flute- play  or  of  Vaucanson,  described  by  D'Alem-  equator,  the  day  is  equal  in  length  to  the  nigh! 
bert  in  the  Enn/chpedie  MHhodique,  was  exhi-  all  over  the  world.  [Equinox.]  The  autumnal 
biteil  in  Paris  in  1738.  It  played  on  the  flute  equinox  falls  generally  on  the  22nd  or  23i\i  of 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  living  per- '  September. 

former,  and  commanded  three  octaves,  the  full-  !  Antmnaal  Poliit.  One  of  the  two  point « 
est  scale  of  the  instrument.  Its  height  was  •  in  which  the  ecliptic  intersects  the  equator. 
nearly  six  feet.  In  Hutton*s  Mathanatical  It  is  the  same  as  the  first  point  of  the  sign 
liccrtations,  a  description  is  given  of  an  auto-  |  Libra. 

maton  group,  constructed  by  M.  Camus  for'  Antontta.  A  minenilogical  synonym  for 
the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  consisting  of  a  the  Uranite  of  Antun  in  France.  It  has  akj 
coach  and  horses,  with  coachman  and  page,  been  found  in  OomwalL 
and  lady  int^ide,  &c.,  by  which  the  action  of,  Aaadliary  Verbs*  In  Grammar,  those 
driving  up,  alighting,  presenting  a  petition  to  which  are  said  to  'aid*  the  sense  of  other 
the  king,  and  setting  off  again,  were  mimicked  :  verbs ;  as  '  to  have,'  *  to  be.'  The  peculiarity 
with  wonderful  accuracy.  In  1741,  Vaucanson ;  of  the  classical,  as  distinguished  from  thf 
produced  a  flageolet-player,  which  played  the  '  principal  modem  European  languages,  con».«>ts 
fla^(K>let  with  the  left  hand,  while  it  beat  a  j  m  the  absence  (in  the  former)  of  these  verU 
tambourine  with  the  right.  He  also  produced ;  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  inflexioo  of 
a  duck,   which  dabbled  in  the  water,  swam,  \  the  original  verb. 

dnink,  and  quacked  like  a  real  duck  ;  raised  ;  Awalanolies  (Fr.).  Masses  of  snow  which 
and  moved  its  wings,  dressed  its  feathers  with  '  collect  upon  the  heights  of  mountains,  and 
itd  bill,  took  barley  from  the  hand  and  swal- '  rapidly  sliding  down  their  sides  acqniiv 
lowed  it.  (Moutucia,  History  of  Mathematics,  enormous  bulk  by  fresh  accumulations;  whf3 
iii.  802.)  I  they  ultimately  reach  the  valleys  below,  thfv 

Automaton  flute-players  have  likewise  been   often  cause  great  destruction, 
exiiibitcd  in  this  country,  of  the  size  of  real '      Awantorlne  or  ▲▼enturine*   A  vanetr 
life,   which  performed    ten  or  twelve  duets.  ■  of  rock-crystal,  having  a  spangled  8ppeiiran(y 
Maelzel,  the  inventor  of  the  metronome,  exhi- 1  generally  caused  by  scales  of  Mica,  bot  som^*- 
bit4Hl  an  automaton  trumpeter  at  Vienna,  of  times  by  minute  octahedral  crystals  of  cop]«>r. 


wiiich  a  description  is  given  in  the  Journal  dt» 
Modes  for  1809.  It  was  a  martial  figure,  in 
the  uniform  of  a  trumpeter  of  an  Austrian 
dragoon  rt?giment,  which  played  the  Austrian 
and  French  cavalry  miirches,  and  all  the  signals 
of  those  armies.     (Dictionary  of  Musicians, 


The  name  is  borrowed  fh>m  that  of  the  arti- 
ficial gold-spangled  glass,  made  in  imitation  oi 
the  natural  stone.  This  glass  having  heen  pn> 
duced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  accidental 
{par  aoenture)  dropping  of  some  brass  filinir^ 
into  a  pot  of  molted  glass,  was  called  Arm- 


Ix>udon,  1827.)  For  other  instances  of  auto-  tnrine:  subsequently  the  name  was  applietUo 
mata,  see  Ptnnif  Cydopipdia ;  Hutton,  Math,  the  stone  of  which  the  glass  was  an  imitation. 
JJictionary ;  Encyc.  Brit.,  art  '  Androides.*  It  is  found  in  Spain,  Siberia,  India,  &c. 

AntomoUte  (Or.  d^r^MoXos,  a  deserter).  Avast.  A  sea  term,  signifying  eoongh; 
A    crystalline   mineral   consisting    chiefly    of  stop;  cease. 

alumina  and  oxide  of  zinc,  It  is  the  Zinc*  i  Awatar(Sansc.a<fr5r^0-  In  Hindoo  Tl)c<> 
spinelle  of  some  authors.  The  name  has  refer-  logy,  the  descent  on  earth,  or  incarnation,  of  a 
enco  to  tho  presence  of  oxide  of  sine  in  a  divinity  for  some  special  purpose.  The  ten 
mineral  not  resembling  a  metallic  ore.  i  incarnations  or  avatars  of  Vishntk  are  among 

Autopsy  (Gr.  ouroif^ta).     Ocular  evidence.  I  the  most  celebrated  instances. 

Antaain  (Lat.  Anctumnus).  The  third  of  Avellana  (Abella  or  Avella,  a  town  ofCa>n- 
the  four  setisons  of  the  ytMir,  In  a  popular  sense  I  pagna^  celebrated  for  its  fine  filberts).  One  of 
it  denotes  that  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  !  the  names  of  the  common  hazel  nut«  Th<> 
fruita  of  the  earth  are  gathered  in.  Astronomi-  Spaniards  in  Chill  apply  the  name  to  the  fhiit 
cally  speaking,  it  is  the  time  during  which  the  of  Qu^idria  heterophylla^  from  its  resemblance 
^un  is  passing  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the   to  filberts. 

winter  solstice.  Owing  to  tho  eUiptic  form  of '  Awona  (Lat).  A  genus  of  corn-hearing 
the  earth's  orbit^  the  seasons  are  not  all  of  the  grasses,  one  of  which,  A.  satim,  is  the  commoD 
same  length ;  and  owing  to  the  precession  of ,  Oat,  a  tall  annual,  characterised  by  a  loose  con- 
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poand  equal  panicle,  and  two-flowef«d  spilce- 
ifts.    The  Oat  is  extennrely   caltivated  in 
most  of  the  n<ntliein  coontriea  of  Eorope  as 
a  bread  com.     It  has  long  occupied  the  same 
phtoe  in  Scotland  that  lye  oocnpies  in  Ger- 
nuDT  sDd  the  potato  in  Ireland.      In  England 
it  is  chieflr  used  for  feeding  hones;  but  it 
isalsoQflea  to  a  considerable  extent  as  food 
for  man,  particularly  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties.   The  mrieties  of  the  common  Oat  culti- 
ratcd  in  England  may  be  arranged  according 
to  tlteir  colour — black,  grey,  dun-brown  or  red 
au«i  vhite.    The  ftrst  two  classes,  being  com- 
piiratively  hardy,   may  be  raised  on  inferior 
Nils,  and  in  situations  unsuitable  for  the  white. 
The  only  black  oat  now  cultivated  to  any  ex- 
tent in  Eng^d  is  the  black  Tartarian ;  but 
KuinT  kinds  are    still  raised  to  a  consider- 
able  fxtent  in  some  parts  of  Scothind,   and 
tht?  Western  Islands.     The  dun  or  red  oat  is 
y  riofipdly  confined  to  the  uplands  of  Scotland, 
-dod  some  of  the  northern  and  midland  coun- 
ti^   White  oats  are,  speaking  generally,  less 
lianiy  than  either  of  the  other  Tariet-ies,  and 
T*\{\nie  a  better  soil ;  but  they  are  also  earlier, 
\>^\\ff,  and  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  meaL 
i  W  ire  nmnboiless,  and  some  widely  differ- 
^l  nb-TBrieties  of  the  white  oat.    The  white 
iVUsd  oat  is  the  earliest^  and  the  white  Cana- 
<iun  tbe  beariest,  of  them.     That  which  is 
<^i«i  the  potato  oat  has  long  enjoyed  the 
^liirbest  repatation  in  this  countiy,  as  a  pro- 
'hdixe  sort  of  good  quality.    The  produce  of 
oats  Taries  very  greatly.    When  the  ground  is 
f'jul  or  exhausted,  not  more  than   20  bushels 
•in  acre  may  be  obtained ;  but  in  a  rich  soil 
v^il  maaa^  and  in  fiiTOunble  years,  60,  80, 
^i  sometimes  even  100  bushels  hare  been 
^ped,  weighing   itom  35  lbs.  to  48   lbs.  a 
^^'fhfH    The  price  of  oats  amounted  at  an 
lu^rageof  the  27  years  ending  with  the  3l8t 
I>H*inber  1863,  to  28*.  2rf.  Imp.  quarter. 
ATSBtuHBe  9tiUipmr.    [Sunstoiol] 
Aveaaa  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  ad,  to,  and  renio, 
I  C"m).   In  Landscape  Gardening,  is  a  road 
forming  the  main  approach  to  a  house ;    the 
'-m  is  also  applied  to  any  broad  walk  of  grass 
^f  prntel,  bordered  on  each  side  by  trees  or 
''^■itxm  or  rases  recurring  at  r^pilar  intervals. 
^^  hen  the  modem  style  of  gardening  began  to 
take  the  pUce  of  the  ancient  stylo,  the  term 
^^••Que  gave  way  to  that  of  approach   road, 
^Iii^ii  sabseqnently    became   shortened   into 
ilat  of  approach. 

Averace  (Ger.  haferei,  sea'damage).  In 
|Ru»tical  Arithmetic  is  a  quantity  intermediate 
^"^tvefn  sereral  other  quantities,  iind  the  sum 
"t  the  latter  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  same 
'lomWr  of  magnitudes  each  equal  to  the  aver- 
^i^'-  See  AarniXETic  Mxan,  with  which  term 
:i^»iagp  is  synonymous.  It  is  a  common  error 
^'»  '>»Ppoee  that  the  arerage  of  a  number  of 
•i^^-KHMi  is  equal  to  the  average  of  the  original 
'tiamitiw. 

Average,  OMieraL  In  Mercantile  Law, 
vhattTiT  damage  or  loss  is  incurred  by  any 
I''fl  of  the  ship  or  cargo  for  the  preservation 
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of  the  rest.  When  such  damage  accrues,  tlio 
sereral  persons  interested  in  the  ship,  freiglit, 
and  caigo^  contribut-e  their  respective  pro|)or- 
tions  to  indemnify  the  owner  of  the  part  in 
question  against  the  damage  or  necessaiy 
eoEpense  which  has  been  incurred  for  the  good 
of  alL  General  arerage,  therefore,  cannot  be 
unless  the  whole  adyenture  has  been  in  jeo- 
pardy. Every  species  of  loss  incurretl  on  any 
part  of  the  cargo  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  is 
somewhat  loosely  denominated  avenige,  or  jmr- 
ticular  average.     [Insubancb.] 

Awermui  (Lat. ;  Or.  tfspiwf,  from  &  nog ,  and 
ipmSfO  bird^  as  being  a  place  orer  which,  owing 
to  its  exhalations,  no  bird  could  fly).  A  lake 
in  Italy  ten  miles  west  of  Naples,  celebrated 
as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions.  Virgil 
speaks  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl  as  inhabiting  a 
care  adjoining  this  lake  {JEneid,  ri.  237-242), 
whidi  Augustus  connected  with  the  Lucrine 
lake,  to  form  by  the  junction  of  both  the 
great  Fortus  Julius.  This  hike  still  exists 
under  the  name  Lago  d'  Aremo ;  it  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  in 
many  places  190  feet  deep.  Avemi  is  a 
generic  name  for  certain  lakes  or  other  places 
that  infect  the  atmosphere  with  pestilential 
vapours. 

AwerrhOA*  A  genus  of  arboniceous  Indian 
Oralidacea,  named  after  Averrhoes,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  physician.  A,  Bilimhi,  the  Blimbing, 
and  A.  Caramboia,  the  CaramlM)la,  produce 
fruit  which  is  used  in  India  in  preserves  and 
pickles, 

Awemmeatoi'  (Lat  averrunco,  /  atHrt). 
In  Arboriculture,  is  an  instrument  for  cut- 
ting off  the  branches  of  trees,  consisting  of 
two  blades  secured  to  the  end  of  a  rod,  one 
having  a  movable  joint,  and  by  means  of  a 
line  fixed  to  it  operating  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
In  the  improved  forms  of  this  instrument,  the 
point  on  which  the  moving  or  cutting  Idade 
turns,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  circular 
op«*ning,  works  in  a  longitudinal  one  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  instead  of  a  cnisliing  cut, 
like  that  produced  by  common  hedge  shears,  a 
draw  cut  is  formed,  which  leaves  the  section 
from  which  the  branch  or  shoot  has  been  am- 
putated as  clean  as  that  produced  by  a  pruning 
knife. 

AiWerse  (Lat  a^^rsus,  turned  back).  In 
Ornithology,  when  the  posterior  extremities 
are  attached  to  the  trunk  near  the  anus,  so 
that  the  body  is  supported  erect,  as  in  the  pen- 
guin, they  are  termed  *pcdeg  ai^ersi* 

Awem  (Lat).  The  name  of  a  class  of 
warm-blooded  vertebiuted  animals,  chanic- 
tensed  by  a  double  circulation  and  respira- 
tion, oviparous  generation,  a  covering  of  fea- 
thers, and  by  their  anterior  extremities  being 
organised  for  flight.  The  posterior  extremities 
present  five  priueipal  ntodifications,  affording 
characters  w^hich  distinguish  five  primary 
orders.  In  the  first  oi"der  the  foot  (fig,  a)  has 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  aJl  armed 
^■ith  long,  strong,  crooke<l,  and  more  or  less 
retractile  talons,  adapted  to  seize  and  lacerate 
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Imik,  often  umed  with  a  latent  tooth ;  a  Terr 
moAcular  body^  uid  capabilil^  of  rapid  and 
ioag-coDtmn?d  flight.    Tbi»  order  is  termed 


Baptorea  or  Accipitrea.  The  second  type  of 
foot  presentn  three  toe«  before  and  one  behind, 
and  placed  on  the  name  lerel ;  dender,  flexible, 
of  modeiete  length,  and  pioTided  with  long, 
poiBle<d,  and  Bllj^htly  iMirrad  cLiws.  The  two 
eitenud  (oea  nru  united  bj  a  very  short  mein- 
bmne.  A  foot  so  coDBirncted  (fig.  b)  ia  especi- 
allj  adapted  for  the  delicate  operations  of  nest- 
building,  and  for  gmspiog  ana  perchina;  among 
the  slender  branches  of  trees ;  hence  the  order 
so  cfaHracterised  has  been  termed  Insessorea, 
and,  from  infludin;;  the  amalter  tribes  of  birds, 
Pneaeres.  In  the  Uiiid  type  of  fbot  (fig.  c)  the 
liinder  toe  is   raised  aboTe  the  level   of  the 

perching;  buttheothertoe«ateatroDg,Klnught, 


strong  Hud  mufccular,  and  the  order  so  charac- 
Icriacd  is  termed  XUsoreH,  or  Qallinoo.  The 
modifieaiion  by  vhich  birds  sra  ennbled  to 
wade  and  soek  their  food  in  water  along  the 
margins  of  rirers,  lakes,  end  estuaries,  is  gained 
simply  by  elongating  the  bonu  of  the  ie%  (tibia 
and  metatarsus),  which  are  covered  with  a 
naked  scaly  skin.  The  three  antarior  toea  are 
verf  tons  and  Hlender,  aa  in  the  Parrj  Jacana, 
by  which  the  bird  can  sapport  itself  upon  the 
broad  floating  loafea  of  aquatic  plaiits ;  aome- 
tinies  they  ate  of  moderate  leogUi.  The  hind 
toe  ia  elaratad,  short,  and  sometimes  wanting 
(tig.  d).  The  order  of  birds  characterised  by 
this  form  of  leg  and  foot  is  termed  Giallatorea, 
from  the  resemblance  of  tbo  posterior  extremi- 
ties to  stilts.  In  the  last  form  of  foot  {tig,  t) 
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Ui<!  loes  are  onited  by  interrening  weba;  do 
legH  are  placed  behind  the  centn  of  of^ 
brium  i  the  body  is  protected  by  a  deme  turn- 
ing  of  feathers,  and  a  thick  down  not  Ihs 
skin ;  and  the  whole  oiganisation  ii  eq*dillf 
adapted  for  aquatic  hfsL  Hence  the  order  u 
termed  Katatoree. 

The  fallowing  classiflcation  of  theclass  Bink 
baa  brcB  most  geneially  adopted. 
Order  1.  Raptortt.  (Dinmes)  Falconidg.  Vol. 
turidn,  Oypooennida^ 
(Nocturnes)  Stngidn. 
Order  2.  Intesiora.    (Deatiroatm)    Luisls, 
Mcnilidm,  Sylnadn,  PipridB,  Xd>- 
cicapidie. 
(CoDiiostTPs)  Stumidn,  Corridi,  Ei- 

cehdie,  Loziads,  FringiJUds. 
(TenDimotiee)  Cinnyndc,  TiochiliJii 
Promeropids;,   Meli^iagida,  NV 
tarinidm. 
(FigaiK»ti«a)     Uinuidinida,   dpR- 
mulgidc^  TodidB,HalcyDaidx.l[i^ 

Order  3.  Scanioret.  Fsiltaeide.  Ficids.  Con- 

lidge,  Bamphastidie. 
Order  1.  Batora.     ColnmbidK,  Ciad^  Bu- 

sianidn,  Tetraonids. 
Order  6.  CuTtora.  Struthiidie,  Dinoraide,  Di- 

didee,  Apteiygids. 
Order  6.  GtaUatora.     Atdeidn,  Scolcfsci^ 

Sallidi^  ChsndrisdE. 
Otder  7-  Satatom.  Anatida>,  Colymbidc,  At 

cadn,  Pelecanid)!^  I^nda. 
Awlarr  (Lat  ariarium).  A  plan  i» 
keepiag  birds.  In  gardens,  aviarias  for>iiig<°| 
birds  are  generally  limited  spaces  attadied  li> 
anmmer-lioiwes  Or  bot-houaee.  in  which  i  Im- 
perstare  is  kept  up  during  vinter  suitable  to 
the  kind  of  binl  or  birds  in  the  aiianr.  Wba 
an  aviary  contains  only  birds  which  live  in  di- 
mates  analogous  to  that  of  Britain,  it  is  formitl 
in  the  open  garden  or  pleasure  gnxmd,  i»^ 
kind  of  bird  having  a  separate  hons^  or  null  i 
iaolosure  corered  with  netting.  Tbs  «■' 
common  exotic  einging  birda  kept  in  afiinn 
are  canaries ;  and  the  most  common  EuU  I 
ornumental  birds  are  turtle  doves,  and  biri< 
of  the  parrot  tribe.  The  omswentil  ud 
curioaa  birds  which  lire  in  dimatea  limilu  to 
that  of  Britain  may  be  divided  into  two  duM 
the  tenestrial  and  the  aquatic^  Of  the  liinn^i 
the  most  omamentul  aro  the  gold  and  nln' 
phcaaaala,  and  the   varieties   vi  the  comnmi 

Eigeon ;  and  smong  the  latter,  the  white  isd 
tack  Bwana,  the  ItUiscovy  Duck,  && 
Avioota  (Lat  a  Utile  Urd).  A  u<w 
apptied  to  a  genas  of  Bivalves,  in  soms  of  lb' 
species  of  which,  the  shell,  when  eipsaW- 
resembles  a  bird  flying.  The  shell  is  insq"- 
valve.  with  a  rectilinear  hinge,  notched  at  ll>' 
anterior  edge  fur  the  passage  of  a  bnsos; 
the  anterior  adductor  mosde  vray  smm  To 
the  subgenus  Meleagrina  Iielongs  the  tel^ 
bruted  pearl  oyster  {Avkiila  tiiatytint^ef<'\ 
In  this  subgenus  the  valves  are  flatter  and 
nesriyequal.  The  'mother-of-poari'  ornacrooM 
deposit  formed  on  the  inside  of  &a»  shells  uu 


AVOIDANCE 

oQ  the  'oriental*  pearls  of  oomraerce  are  pro- 
due«^  by  alternate  lajers  of  yerj  thin  membrane 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  bnt  this  alone  does  not 
give  the  pearly  lustre,  whidi  appears  to  depend 
ca  miniite  undulations  of  the  layers.  Com- 
pletely spherical  pearls  can  only  be  formed  loose 
in  the  mnsdes  or  other  soft  parts  of  the  animaL 
The  Chinese  obtain  them  artificially,  by  intio- 
dueing  into  the  living  mnssel  foreign  substances, 
vbich  produce  irritation,  and  are  coated  with 
the  Dacreoos  deposits  (Woodward,  Manual  of 
M'AiutcaJ)    • 

AToUUuMe.  In  Eodesiastieal  Law,  signi- 
fies the  condition  of  a  benefice  when  Toid  of  an 
incTifflbent,  and  is  opposed  to  plenartv. 

ATotrdtvpols  or  A'wer^npoim  (Ft,  aToir 
dn  pois,  to  have  totight).    The  name  given  to 
the  common  system  of  wei^ts  in  England,  by 
vbifh  goods  in  general,  excepting  the  precious 
!>Tone<  and  medicines,  are  weighed.    The  stand- 
anl  weight  of  this  country  is  the  grain,  which 
w  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  6  Geo.  IV.  c 
74,  to  be  SQch  that  'a  cubic  inch  of  distilled 
water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at  the 
temperature  of  62  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mom'  ter,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches,  is 
equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains,  and 
fcnr  hondrad  and  fifty-eight  thousandth  parts 
cvf  &erain.'  A  pound  avoiidupois  contains  7,000 
gram   The  pound  is  subdivided  into  16  ounces 
AQ'i  the  oonce  into  16  drams.    The  higher  de- 
Donuiations  are  the  quarter-hundred,  the  hun- 
difdweight,  and  the  ton  ;  28  pounds  making  a 
qiurter,  112  pounds  a  hundredweight,  and  20 
bondredwei^ts  a  ton.    The  pound  avoirdupoiB 
is  greater  than  the  pound  troy;  the  latter  con- 
taining only  6,760  grains.   But  the  troy  ounce, 
▼bich  contains  the  twelfth  pert  of  5,760,  or  480 
grains,  is  greater  than  the  ounce  avoirdupois, 
vbieh  contains  the  sixteenth  pait  of  7,000,  or 
437^  grains.     The  avoirdupois  ounce  is  con- 
pidered  as  being  the  Roman  uncia,  which,  ac- 
oonling  to  Br.  Arbuthnot,  contains  437i^  grains, 
though  other  authorities  make  it  several  grains 
l^w.    The  term  averdupois  occurs  in  some 
oMen  of  Henry  VIIL,  a.d.  1582 ;  and  Queen 
Bi2«beth,  in  1588,  ordered  a  pound  of  this 
veiglit  to  be  deposited  in  the  Exchequer  as  a 
Saadari    [Wbiohts.] 

Avoset*  A  wading  bird,  characterised  by 
a  long  recurred  bill. 

Avowry.  In  Law,  tiie  justification  ad- 
^^iittd  in  pleading  by  one  wno  has  taken  a 
^reaa  in  his  own  ri^t  when  sued  in  replevin. 
The  aTtmiy  must  contain  a  sufficient  averment 
^  nght  to  have  retom.  One  who  justifies  as 
having  taken  in  the  right  of  another,  is  said  to 
^Mke  cognisance.    [Rbflsvuc.] 

Award  {ftouL  ItaL  guardare,  Fr.  regarder, 
i*flMk).  In  Law,  the  judgment  pronounced 
^T  one  or  more  arbitrators,  at  the  request  of 
^0  parties  who  are  at  variance,  for  ending 
«e  matter  in  dispute  without  the  decision 
of  a  public  tribunal  The  act  of  reference 
to  an  arbitrator  is  termed  a  submission. 

By  the  Stat  9  &  10  WiU.  m.  e,  15,  it  is 
^?^f^ri^  that  parties  desirous  to  end  a  con- 
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troversy  may  agree  that  their  submission  of  the 
suit  to  arbitration  shall  be  made  a  rule  of  any 
court  of  record ;  and  after  sach  role  tho  party 
disobeying  the  award  is  liable  to  be  punished 
for  a  contempt  of  the  court.  But  the  award 
may  be  set  aside  for  various  causes,  as  cor- 
ruption, informality,  &c.,  by  motion  in  court 
within  one  term  after  the  awaid  is  made. 
When  submission  to  arbitration  has  been  made 
a  rule  of  courts  it  is,  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c  42, 
s.  39,  not  revocable  by  either  party  without 
leave  of  the  court.  See  the  prvrisions,  on 
the  subject  of  arbitratioB,  of  the  Act  for 
Farther  Amendment  <A  Process  and  Pleading 
in  the  Superior  Courts,  1854. 

JLwn  (in  ledandic,  ogn).  A  stif^  usually 
rough,  bristle,  proceeding  from  the  end  or 
some  other  part  of  a  lea^  or  of  a  leafy 
organ ;  it  is  the  beard  of  grasses,  and  often 
proceeds  in  those  plants  from  the  base  of 
either  glumes  or  palese.  An  awn  is  in  reality 
either  a  vein  separating  fram  its  parenchyma, 
or  a  rigid  sharp-pointed  barren  branch  of 
infiorescence.  A  part  is  said  to  be  awned,  or 
aristate,  when  furnished  with  this  organ. 

AiWnln^  (Dutch,  havenung,  shelter^  as  in  a 
haven  or  harbour).  In  Horticulture,  a  temporary 
covering  for  plants,  generally  consisting  of  doth 
of  some  kind,  stretched  by  means  of  ropes, 
cords,  or  wooden  rods,  so  as  to  protect  fruit  tre^ 
against  a  wall,  or  fiowers  in  a  bed.  An  awning 
for  a  tulip  bed  is  the  most  complete  structure 
of  this  aescription,  and  is  so  constructed,  by 
means  of  lines  and  pulleys,  that  the  sheeting 
can  be  either  pulled  up  or  let  down  over 
a  bed  of  considerable  length  in  two  or  three 
minutes. 

Aze(A-Sax.eax).  A  tool  used  by  carpenters, 
consisting  of  a  cutting  edge  of  steel,  followed  by 
a  wrought-iron  shaft,  into  which  the  handle  is 
fixed  parallel  to  the  edge;  but  the  handle  is 
made  to  work  in  the  same  plane  as  the  edge 
instead  of  being  parallel  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  adze. 

Azostone*  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Jade  in  consequence  of  its  being  shaped  into 
axes  and  other  cutting  instruments  by  the  New 
Zealandera.    [Jadb;  NsPHBrra.] 

AzUtaroui  (Lat.  axis,  a  centre^  and  fero, 
/  bear),  A  name  given  to  those  plants  which, 
like  lichens,  fungi,  &c,  consist  exclusively  of 
an  axis,  without  any  leaves  or  appendages 
of  it. 

Axil  (Lat.  axilla,  the  armpit).  That  part  of 
a  plant  where  a  leaf  fits  on  a  branch,  forming 
an  angle  with  it ;  or  where  two  branches  diverge 
firom  each  other. 

Aslle  (Lat.  axis).  Lying  in  the  axis  of  any- 
thing; as  an  embryo,  which  lies  in  the  axis  of 
a  seed,  that  is  frotn  the  base  to  the  end  dia- 
metrioilly  opposite. 

^■■«w«^  (t^t.).  In  Anatomy,  the  hollow 
below  the  base  of  the  arm,  at  its  insertion 
into  the  chest.  An  interesting  region  in 
topographical  anatomy,  containing  important 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  glands,  &cl,  which  are 
termed  *  axiUaiy.' 
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drawn  throngh  the  eentre  of  its  two  cn^U. 
the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  the  tranfv^Tsw'  :'\iv ; 
the  straight  line  drawn  through  tho  two  f  > 
and  the  conjugate  axis>,  that  drawn  thronoli  ti 
centre,  p^rpendicnlar  to  the  trans vers«\     I 


In  Botany,  growing  in  an  axil. 
The  term  is  mo<lifie<l  by  prefixing  different  Latin 
prepowitioMs:  thus,  iufni  axillary,  signifies  grow- 
ing from  below  the  axil ;  extra  axillary,  on  one 
side  of  it ;  and  supra  axillary,  irom  above  it 

Aziiiite  (Gr.  i^^Mj,  an  axe).  An  anhydrous  |  general,'  by  the  axis  of  a  curve  line  »s  m«  i  • 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  &c.,  with  boracic  ;  that  diameter  which  has  its  ordinat4*8  at  ri::  * 
acid.  The  name  refers  to  the  form  of  the  angles  to  it.  We  also  speak  of  the  nx^-»  .  t 
crystals,  which  are  generally  Tcry  oblique  the  coordinates  of  a  ciirre,  meaning  the  lir*  ,o 
rlionil)oi(1al  pri>«mH,  so  flat  as  to  appear  tabular,  which  the  abscissa  are  taken. 
and  slinrp  like  the  edge  of  an  axe.  The  colour  i  II ¥t«"«jltodar.  In  Anatomy,  the  nr  <- 
is  most  commonly  brown  of  rarious  shades,  ,  applied  to  the  central  aubstaoce  of  the  [ri". 
paissiiig  into  pearl-grey  and  greyish-black ;  and   five  nerre-fibre. 

the  ci-}'8tu)s,  which  hare  a  brilliant  lustre,  are  |  AmMm  of  tito  Wartti  Is  that  diam  '  * 
either  transparent  or  translucent.  Very  perfect  about  which  it  reyolvea  from  ww^t  (tlin-J: 
er>-5ita].s  of  a  clove-brown  colour  are  found  near  ,  south)  to  east. 

St.  Just  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Jjostwithiel,  and  St.  |  JkM$m  of  BtowatlOB.  The  line  or  <lin  - 
C'ohimb.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Devonshire,  tion  in  which  rocks  have  been  elcvattti  m  t 
at  l]rent  Tor,  near  Tavistock,  and  on  Dartmoor;  below.  This  line  generally  governs  the  ^^  ' 
the  principal  foreign  localities  are  tlie  Harz,  of  the  rocks  [Dip  and  Stbixk],  or  the  din^tp  n 
Savoy,  St.  Gotthard,  the  Tyrol,  the  Pyrenees,  I  of  a  horizontal  line  upon  them  when  ivn»«'v.«l 
Non»'ay,  Sweden,  the  Ural,  &c.  I  from  their  natural  or  original   positioa  \^W\ 

Axioiii  (Gr.  a^ltfifta,  from  ifyAm,  I dnnavd),  ,  must  have  been  horizontal  or  neariy  iso\»v,\ 
In  Geometry,  a  proposition  which  it  is  neces-  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  a  definite  aj.L'x. 
sary  to  take  for  granted,  and  which  therefore  \  [Elbyatiox  of  Rocxa,  and  Anticlinal  -.w 
admits  of  no  demonstration.     The  following   Stncunal.] 

are  among  the  pr()ix>.((itions  of  this  kind  enun-  '      Aicla  in  Voittrotfilo.     One  of  thr  f-^ 
ciated  by  Euclid:  'Things  that  are  equal  to   mechanical  powers,  consisting  of  a  pent  roo' lui' 
the  same  thing  are  cqiud  to  one  another.'  *  The  |  or  wheel  fixed  immovably  to  an  axle.  f»  Hi^' 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part..'     '  If  equals  be  \  both  turn  together  round  the  axis  nf  liicd-  < 
added  to  equals,  the  sums  ^ill  be  equal.'     '  If  j  The  power  is  applied  at  the  cireumfen  m>' « * 
two  figures  when  pbiccd  the  one  on  the  other .  the  wheel,  and  the  weight  raised  by  a  n ," 
entirely    coincide,    they  are    equal   in  eveiy  j  wound  round  the  axle.     The  power  gainnl  i 
respect*      The  foimnl  statement  of  such  pro-  '  the  same  as  that  gained  by  a  lever,  the  ionii ' 
positions  is  totally  useless,  or  rather  tends  only   arm  of  which  is  equal  to  the  radian  of  the  vhr* 


to  produce  obscurity. 

Axiom.     In  Philosophy,  properly  that  which 
is  demanded,  or  postulate.     It  is  used,  in  the 


and  the  shorter  equal  to  the  Ridins  of  the  n\]  : 
so  that  if  we  suppose  the  mdius  of  the  v|h->  i ''' 
be  30  inches,  and  the  radius  of  the  axle  6  m\ 


mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  in  the  sense  '  a  weight  of  one  pound  suspended  bv  a  r>  | 

'  ■  '    ''  ^    "  ^'^      passing  round  the  wheel  would  raise  «  v«i 

of  five  pounds  similarly  suspended  from  i'^' 
axle. 

Axle  (Lat  axis,   Gr.  $fyrw\    The  pnH  '  t 
machineiy  which  forms    the   cenirp  oi  t.^' 
revolving  portion,  or  the  immediate  Ivar.n; 
of  the  revolution  of   a   piece  of  macliin'^^ 
which  revolves  on   its  own  centre,  '\*  <^"''  ■ 


of  a  propoiiition,  to  which  the  assent  of  the 
student  is  demanded  without  proo^  as  a  founda- 
tion for  fiirther  aigument. 

Axis*  In  Architecture,  a  real  or  imaginanr 
st might  line  passing  through  any  body  on  which 
it  may  revolve  ;  the  axis  of  a  column,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  straight  line  drawn  down  through 

its  centre;  the  axis  of  the  Ionic  volute  is  a    _._   

line  drawn  through  the  two  eyes,  front  and  rear,   the  axle :   the  term  is  extended  to  the  vIki*' 

Axis.  In  Botany,  that  part  in  plants  about  I  of  such  a  piece  of  machineiy,  and  the  ^^'^^ 
which  particular  organs  are  airanged.  Thus,  i  axle  is  made  to  apply  to  the  shaft  vi'>'"' 
the  stem  is  an  axis  for  the  branches ;  a  branch  ;  carries  the  wheels,  or  other  revolving  ni.<- 
nn  axis  for  the  leaves;  the  rachis,  an  axis  for  chineiy.  An  axle  may  be  either  fixfd  to  tli< 
the  dinsions  of  infiorescence ;  and  the  recep-  '  wheels,  or  it  may  tuni  fre<*ly ;  it  may  I*  <''^'''  *" 
tacle,  gynobase,  or  columella,  is  the  axis  of  cranked,  or  it  may  be  uniform  in  its  di:iTni't* ' 
the  fruit  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the '  it  may  be  either  concentric  with  the  d>-ivii  - 
imaginaiy  point  round  which  parts  of  any  machinery,  or  it  may  be  at  right  angles  to  j  - 
sort  are  arranged.  or  at  an  inclination  varyine  according  to  tm- 

Axis.  In  Mechanics,  signifies  in  general 
the  straight  line,  real  or  imaginaiy,  about 
which  a  body  turns.  In  this  sense  it  is  called 
the  axis  of  rotiition,  of  oscillation,  &c-,  ac- 
cording to  the  motion  of  tlie  body.  In  Geo- 
metry, the  axis  of  a  figure  is  a  straight  line 
about  which  the  parts  of  the  figure  are  sym- 
metrically disposed.  Thus,  the  axis  of  a  cone 
is  the  line  dniwn  from  the  vertex  to  the  centre 
of  th. 


varying 
wants  of  any  particular  case. 

A  term  derived  from  the  Mrt»^-'" 


langua^,  and  applied  to  a  genus  of  PerencJ- 
bninchiate  Amphibians,  found  in  the  lak<^  *'' 


a.    EupatoHnm  Jt/apana,  *  ^'^'^ 


Mexico. 


rific  which  has  the  repute  of  tieing  a 

for  snake  bites. 

Ayo-ayo.    The  name  of  a  Nngul*r"%'"[^ 

base  ;  and  the  ax  in  of  a  cvlinder,  the  line  ,  nal  quadruped  of  Madagascar,  indicative  of  ' " 

21*  *  ' 


AYAIESTRY  LIMESTONE 

t<vuli:{r  cry;  it  is  placKl  by  Cayier  in  the 
iii^ient  order,  under  tho  generic  name  Chei- 
r-mys,  from  the  hand>like  structure  of  the 
hiniier  feet;  a  structure  which  approximates 
th<  ^nus  to  the  monkey  tribe,  or  Quadrumana, 
in  which  other  naturalists  hare  correctly  placed 

it.     [CUKIBOMTS.] 

AyuiMlij  Titimwtoiiab  An  impure  clayey 
limt. stone  often  fifty  feet  thick,  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  some  particular  fossils  (the 
hntamerus  KnightH,  Terebratuia  WiUoni^lAn- 
ijvUt  LeTfUiij  and  some  others),  and  occupying 
a  <iefinite  position  near  the  top  of  the  Silurian 
N^ri  es  in  England.  The  Aymestry  limestone  lies 
immediately  below  the  upper  Ludlow  shales 
and  KaiKlstones.  It  is  suboystalline  in  texture. 
AsadirliM*  An  alkaloid  found  in  the 
MrUa  Azadiraehta, 

Aialmi  (Gr.  tuCakios,  parched).  A  group  of 

EriraceoQs  shrubs  allied  to  Rhododendron^  and 

il^tiDgnished,  amongst  other  points,  by  having 

fire  instftad  of  ten  stamens.    Though  beauti- 

fol  gaiden  shrubs,  the  plants  have  deleterious 

properties,  one  of  them,  Azalea  ponticOj  being 

ch^^r^  with  the  destruction  of  the  army  of 

XHnophon,  whose  soldiers  had  eaten  freely  of 

miney  derived  principally  from   the   flowers 

«<(  this  {dant.     Cattle  and  sheep  also  suffer 

{mq  Wowsing  on  its  leaves. 

A^tmuHSb.  (from  the  Arabic).  A  term  used  in 
A^iKOfonj,  to  denote  the  arc*  of  the  horizon 
iotercepted  between  the  meridian  and  the 
Tvrtieal  cirde  peasizig  through  a  star  or  other 
oele$tial  body ;  or  the  angle  made  at  the  zenith 
by  the  mericUan  and  the  vertical  circle  in  which 
the  body  is  sitnated.  The  azimuth  may  be 
counted  either  from  the  north  or  the  south 
point  of  the  horizon ;  modem  astronomers  seem 
to  prefer  beginning  at  the  north  point,  and 
cottDtiog  eastward  and  westward  to  180^;  Int 
It  is  not  one  of  those  elements  nsually  observed 
in  astronomy,  being  easily  deduced  from  the 
dHination,  which  can  be  measured  much  more 
^^^venieDtlyand  accurately.  In  trigonometrical 
^vryfj^  hc^ever,  on  tho  earth's  sui&ce,  the 
•uTonte  determination  of  the  azimuth  of  an 
o\>}fH  is  an  operation  of  very  great  importance. 
It  M  Qsoally  made  with  the  theodolite. 

AxtiuBlli  CIveies  or  Vertloal  Olretos. 
Ai^  great  circles  of  the  sphere  passing  through 
the  zenith,  and  intefseetlng  the  horizon  at  ri^t 
»gj«s. 

Aatmoth  Omnpsaa.  A  compass  used  at 
v^  ior  finding  the  horizontal  distance  of  the 
^on  or  a  star  from  the  magnetic  meridian. 


AZYMITES 


A  dial  of  which  the  stile 
or  gnomon  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  It  is  so  called  because  the  shadow 
marks  the  sun's  azimuth. 

Asoerjtbiiii.  A  cryatalline  substance 
contained  in  various  lichens.  It  closely  resem- 
bles orcin. 

Aaol«to  JLeld.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid. 

AsoUtmlae.  A  dark  red  substance  forming 
a  great  part  of  the  colouring  material  of  litmus ; 
its  chemical  formula  is,  according  to  Kane,  Cig 

j&jzoiiMiio  Add.  A  product  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  resin. 

Jkmoiritmm  A  columbate  or  tantalate  of  lime 
occurring  in  nunute  square  prisms  in  an  albitic 
rock  in  the  Azores  (whence  tho  name). 

Asotane*  Sir  H.  Davy  proposed  to  desig- 
nate the  compounds  of  chlorine  by  the  termi- 
nation atUf  and  consequently  distinguished  the 
compound  of  chlorine  and  azote,  or  chloride  of 
azote,  by  the  above  name. 

Asofe  (Or.  h  neg.,  and  (a^,  life).  A  simple 
gaseous  body,  unfit  for  respiration;  it  forms 
four-fifths  of  our  atmosphere.     [NrrnoGBN.] 

Axotle  iLold*   A  synonym  of  Nitric  Acid. 

Aaotlsed  Vrtaotples.  In  Chemistiy,  the 
term  is  chiefly  applied  to  substances  containing 
nitrogen,  and  used  as  aliments:  many  of  them 
are  common  to  animals  and  vegetables. 

Asvllna.  A  fine  permanent  blue  dye  made 
from  certain  constituents  of  coal  tar. 

Asalmio  Aoid*  A  brown  substance  de- 
posited from  an  aqneous  solution  of  cyanogen 
on  exposure  to  light. 

Asord  (Fr.  azur,  Uue ;  ItaL  azurro).  In 
Heraldry,  one  of  the  colours,  or  tinctures, 
employed  in  blazoni^.  It  is  equivalent  to 
sapphire  among  precious  stones,  and  Jupiter 
among  planets.  In  engraving,  it  is  represented 
by  horizontal  lines. 

AzxTBB.  In  Painting,  a  sky-coloured  blue. 
That  made  of  lapis  lazuli,  called  idtramarine, 
is  of  great  value  to  the  painter. 

JLxiire  Copper  Ore.  Blue  carbonate  of 
copper.    [CHxssTLrrB.] 

Asore-stone  or  Amnrlte.    [Laiultts.] 

AJVjffOS  (GtT.  i(vyos,  unpaired).  In  Ana- 
tomy, some  single  muscles,  bones,  veins,  &c., 
are  so  called. 

Avymltoe  (<}r.  h  neg.,  and  {if»%  ieawn^.  In 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Christians  who  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament  with  unleavened  bread.  The 
Latins,  Armenians,  and  Maronites  are  so  called. 


B 


B*  The  ieeond  letter  in  all  European  alpha- 
^^  and  in  those  of  most  other  languages. 
B  is  one  of  the  letters  called  labial,  because  the 
[<rifieipal  organs  employed  in  its  pronunciation 
tft'  the  li{i.    It  has  a  close  affinity  to  the 
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other  labial  letters  P  and  V ;  and  by  the  Suxons 
it  is  confounded  witli  the  former,  and  with 
the  latter  by  the  modern  Greeks,  Spaniards, 
and  Gascons.  Hence  the  sarcastic  remurk, 
that  in  Gascony  *  vivcre '  and  '  bibero  *  are  the 


B 

Fame  thing.  Among  tho  Greeks  and  Hebrews, 
B  signified  2 ;  among  tlie  Romans  300 ;  with 
H  dash  OTcr  it,  it  denoted  3,000,  and  with  a  kind 
of  accent  below  it  200.  The  Komans  also  used 
it  in  inscriptions  as  an  abbrcTiation  for Baccho, 
Beleno,  Benemerouti,  &c  ;  B.B.  for  bene  bene 
(i.  e.  Optime),  B.L.  for  lector  benevole,  B.F. 
(affixed  to  decrees  or  senatus  consulta)  for 
bonnm  factum.  In  modem  times  also  it  is 
used  as  an  abbreviation  for  itefore^  as  B.C. 
(before  Christ) ;  and  for  bachelor^  as,  B.A., 
IiIj.B.,  B.D.  (bachelor  of  arts,  of  laws,  of  di- 
vinity). In  the  chemical  alphabet,  according 
to  Riiymund  Lully,  it  denotes  mercury. 

B.  One  of  tho  notes  in  the  English  musical 
scale,  corre9|xjnding  to  the  French  Si.  The 
(rermiins,  by  B  standing  alone,  understand  B 
Hat ;  they  call  B  natural  H. 

Baal  or  Bel  (Heb.).  A  Phoenician  and 
Syrian  god.  The  term,  which  is  common  to 
till  the  Eastern  languages,  signifies  lord  or 
mai>ter ;  and  tho  system  of  Baal-worship  was 
an  adoration  of  a  supreme  being  under  the 
mere  attribute  of  power.  Into  this  form  of  hea- 
thenism the  Jews  showed  a  frequent  tendency 
to  relapse  ;  and  it  was  the  religion  adopted  by 
Jeroboam  for  tho  ten  tribes  which  had  revolted 
with  him  from  Rehoboam.  Some  account  of 
tho  worship  of  Belus  (or  Baal)  at  Babylon  is 
given  by  Herodotus,  book  i.  181,  &c.  Among 
o!  her  sacrifices  human  victims  were  sometimes 
ofiered  up  on  his  altars.  The  adoption  of  his 
name  for  members  of  noble  fiimilies  (as  in  the 
Carthaginian  names,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  &c., 
and  in  BeLshazzar,  &c.)  sufficiently  proves  the 
devotion  of  eastern  nations  to  this  divinity  and 
tho  wide  extent  of  his  worship.  (Selden,  De 
Diis  Si/riis,     Shuckford's  Conmcthn^  b.  v.) 

Baal-berltli.  The  god  of  the  Shechemites 
(Judg.  viii.  33). 

Baal«peor  or  Baal-pbe^or.  A  god  of 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  3). 

BaalaebuT).    [Behlzeoub.] 

Babel  (Hcb.).  A  tower,  which  the  posterity 
of  Noiih  began  to  build  in  a  plain  in  the  land 
of  Shinar,  the  attempt  being  followed  by  their 
dispersion  and  the  confusion  of  tongues.  (Ge- 
nesis xi.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  site 
of  Babel  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city 
of  Babylon,  where  Herodotus  saw  a  structure, 
which  he  describes  as  consisting  of  eight  towers, 
rising  within  and  alx)ve  each  other  and  each 
seventy-five  feet  high  (Herod,  i.  181),  and  which 
is  fancifully  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  built 
from  the  ruins  of  the  tower.  The  Orientalists 
maintain  that  tho  original  tower  was  10,000 
fathoms  or  twelve  miles  high.  St.  Jerome 
asserts,  on  tho  authority  of  eye-witnesses  who 
had  examined  the  ruins  of  a  tower  at  Babylon, 
that  it  was  four  miles  high,  and  there  are 
other  fctatementiii  still  more  extravagant.  The 
accounts  of  modern  travellers,  who  pretend  to 
identify  tho  ruins  found  on  or  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon  with  the  town  of  Babel,  are 
very  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  (Rich's 
IVat'th;  Rennel's  Remarks  on  Herodottis\ 
Rawliusou*»  Ikrodoiuf,  vol,  ii.  p.  574.) 
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BACCALAUREAT 


A  genus  of  Cape  plants  Mnnc- 
ing  to  the  natural  order /nVfacfcp,  having  sworl- 
shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of  crocus-like  floviers. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Babiam-r^  a  tern 
given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  to  thf«o  phnts 
in  consequence  of  the  avidity  with  which  thpir 
fleshy  root-tubers  are  devoured  by  the  baboc>n«. 

Babillard  (Fr. ).    The  name  of  a  small  fru- 

\  givorous  Passerine  bird,  the  Currvca  gMrrula: 

also   called  the  white-breasted  or   babbling 

fauvette,  lesser  whitethioat,  and  nettle-creeper. 

BablBftonite.  A  silicate  of  iron  and 
lime.  It  ocean  in  dark  greenish-black  crystals 
with  a  vitreous  lustre,  on  the  Albite  of  Norway ; 
and  in  large  laminated  crystals  imbeddtnl  in 
white  Quartz,  in  one  of  the  Shetlands.  l^amcvl 
after  Dr.  Babington. 

Bablali.  An  astringent  dye-stuff  import>\l 
from  the  East  Indies  and  from  Seneg-al:  it 
has  been  used  for  dyeing  drabs,  as  a  8ub>ti- 
tute  for  more  expensive  materials.  It  is  the 
shell  of  the  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  cineraria. 

Baboon  (Fr.  babouin;  Dutch,  baviaanl 
The  monkeys,  or  qiuidrumana,  which  h^vo 
projecting  ridges  above  the  eyes,  long  and 
truncate  muzzles,  cheek-pouches,  ischiatic  cal- 
losities, and  generally  short  tails.  They  are 
composed  of  the  genera  Papio  and  Cynocephalm. 

Babyroiuisa.  The  name  of  an  animul  of 
the  hog  kind  (Sus  babinissa.  Cut.)  inhabitii]:; 
the  forests  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with 
longer  legs  and  tusks  than  the  other  specirs 
of  hog ;  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  tusb 
curve  upwards  and  backwards,  and  serve  as  a 
defence  to  the  eyes  while  the  animal  forces  its 
passage  through  the  entangled  jungles. 

Baoca  (Lat.).  A  berry ;  usmdly  a  saccu- 
lent  fruit  containing  several  seeds.  In  its 
more  exact  application  it  is  a  succulent  fruit 
filled  with  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  lie  looselr, 
as  in  the  goosebeny. 

Baooalanreat  or  Baebelonblp.  Th^ 
first  or  lower  degree  in  any  faculty,  conferrt4 
in  the  English,  French,  and  other  universities. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  conferred 
after  examination,  to  which  those  students 
alone  are  admissible  who  have  pursued  the 
prescribed  course  of  study,  and  (in  the  onli- 
nary  case  of  Bachelor  of  Arts)  kept  the  uni- 
versity terms  for  the  space  of  three  years ;  and 
sometimes  by  extraordinary  diploma  on  persons 
unconnected  with  the  university.  The  former 
class  are  called  Baccalaurei  Formati,  the  btter 
Baccalaurei  Currentes.  In  France  the  degree 
of  Baccalaureat  (Baccalaureus  Literarum)  is 
conferred  indiscriminately  upon  such  natires 
or  foreigners  as,  after  a  strict  examination  in 
the  classics,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  are 
declared  to  bo  qualified.  In  the  German 
universities,  the  title  *  Doctor  Philo60phitt,'haa 
long  been  substituted  for  Baccalaureus  Artinm 
or  Literarum.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  term 
Baccalaureus  was  applied  to  an  mferior  order 
of  knights,  who  came  into  the  field  unattended 
by  vassals ;  from  them  it  was  transfened  to 
the  lowest  class  of  ecclesiastics;  and  thence 
again,  by  Popo  Gregory  IX.,  to  the  noireau* 


BACCHA 

ti^  There  are  few  words  whoee  origin  has 
lieen  more  oontioverted  than  that  of  Baoca- 
laareat ;  and  both  the  militaiy  and  literary 
vlx*es  have  asserted  their  claims  to  this  honour 
with  eqoal  zeal  and  ingenuity.  While  the 
former  maintain  that  it  is  derived  either  from 
the  thiculuM  or  staff  with  which  knights  were 
a^'uaJIy  invested,  or  from  baa  chevalier  (an 
inft^nor  kind  of  knight),  the  latter  trace  its 
origin  to  the  custom  which  prevailed  universally 
among  the  Chieeks  and  Romans,  and  which  was 
followed  even  in  Italy  till  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  crowning  distinguished  men  with  laurel : 
hence  the  recipient  of  this  honour  was  styled 
Baecaiaureus  (quasi  baccis  laureis  donatus). 

liaciirliai  In  Entomology,  a  genus  of  the 
oMer  VipUra  and  family  SyrphicUB,  The  two 
lia.sil  joints  of  the  abdomen  are  long  and 
Blender,  with  the  remaining  joints  depressed 
and  broad ;  they  are  of  bronze-colour  marked 
vith  yeUow,  and  are  found  upon  flowers  in  the 
m-ic^hboorhood  of  London. 

Itaffotianalta  (Lat).  Festivals  in  honour  of 
Bai^^hns.  Such  legends  as  those  of  Lycurgus 
and  of  Pentheus  indicate  the  opposition 
made  to  the  introduction  of  these  festivals, 
vrhich  vers  imported  from  eastern  countries. 
l^pote's  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  38,  &c.)  They 
c<>D«tsted  originally  of  a  grand  procession,  in 
^^i<  h  the  priests  and  pnestesses  of  Bacchus 
Un  the  principal  part,  and  were  accompanied 
viih  j^mes,  spectacles,  and  theatrical  repre- 
fr  i^tations.  But,  at  a  later  period  of  Grecian 
\ij^XoTy,  vice,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness 
btvi^me  their  distinguishing  characteristics ; 
ami  Plato  {De  Leg.  L  i.)  asserts  that  during  the 
(^'lebratioQ  of  these  festivals  he  has  seen  the 
vliole  Athttiian  populace  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
Dess.  At  Athens,  there  were  two  principal 
BiicchazuiHa  held  annually:  viz.  Dionysia  or 
Majora,  celebrated  in  the  city  about  spring 
tim>> ;  and  Lenaea  or  Minora  (so  called  from 
AWf,  a  winepress)^  celebrated  in  the  countiy 
dcring  autunui.  On  these  occasions,  the 
Bacchae  or  priestesses  of  the  god  ran  up  and 
down  the  mountains  in  a  frantic  manner  (Stat. 
Thh.  XL  92),  clad  in  doe-skins,  with  spears  in 
thf-ir  hands,  bound  at  the  points  with  ivy-leaves 
(tlijTsi),  and  using  the  wildest  gestures  andex- 
claniat^OD&     (See  the  BojcehiB  of  Euripides.) 

These  festivals  were  introduced  from  Greece 
into  Etniria,  and  thence  by  an  easy  transfer 
into  Rome,  where  they  were  at  first  celebrated 
chiefly  by  young  men  on  their  laying  aside  the 
ti-^^  piSBtezta  for  the  toga  virilis.  But  they 
i"<on  after  extended  among  all  classes  of  the 
eommnnity ;  and  the  crimes  practised  at  their 
calibration  became  so  great,  that  the  senate 
(A.r.c.  566)  came  to  the  resolution  of  abolish- 
'\x^  them  entirely.  (Cicero,  De  Legihua^  ii.  16.) 
Bat  the  Libcralia,  a  more  harmless  festival, 
still  continued  to  be  celebrated  yearly  in  March. 
iOTid,  rQ»t.  iii.  713.) 

Bacclma  (Lat. ;  Gr.  B^x^^'tOr^Ioicxof,  per- 
bap«  fjpom  4ix«,  /  alumt\  This  name,  arising 
l^rol^Uy  from  the  cries  which  accompanied  his 
vorahip,  was  adopted  by  the  Latins  to  signify 
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the  god  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Dionysus  [which  see]. 

Bftelielor.  In  the  English  universities, 
the  lowest  degree  in  arts,  law,  divinity,  medi- 
cine, and  music  It  is,  like  other  university 
honours,  of  French  origin.  For  the  various 
derivations  that  have  been  suggested  for  this 
word,  see  BjLCCAUkURBiLT. 

Bachblob.  In  Heraldry,  the  lowest  order 
of  knighthood.    [Knioht.1 

Bachblob.  In  some  of  tne  Livezy  Companies 
of  London,  is  one  who  is  not  yet  admitted  of 
the  Uveiy ;  also  called  yeoman^ 

BaelllaresB.  A  small  group  of  diatoma- 
ceous  Alqm,  having  an  extremely  simple  struc- 
ture, and  in  part  the  same  as  what  are  called 
Cyrnbellea,  They  stand  on  the  limits  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  are  said 
to  have  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion. 

Baetllus  (Lat).  A  name  given  to  the 
cotyledon  of  the  hyacinth  by  Link.  The  little 
bulbs  found  on  the  inflorescence  of  some  plants. 

Back*  A  reservoir  or  cistern.  The  liquor 
hack  in  a  brewery  is  the  water  reservoir. 

Back  and  Fill.  To  keep  a  ship  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  of  a  narrow  river,  by 
alternately  advancing  ahead  from  one  shore 
and  moving  backwards  from  the  opposite  shore, 
while  the  stream  carries  her  along,  the  wind 
being  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  stream. 

Back  (from  the  Sax.  bsec)  of  a  Rip.  In 
Architecture,  the  upper  faces  of  the  hip  rafter 
between  the  two  sides  of  a  hipped  roof,  so 
formed  to  an  angle  as  to  be  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  rafters  on  each  side  of  it. 

Back  tbe  Oars.  To  row  the  oars  back- 
wards. 

Baeker.  In  Architecture,  a  term  used  to 
denote  a  narrow  slate  laid  on  the  back  of  a 
broad  square-headed  slate,  where  the  slates 
begin  to  diminish  in  widtL 

Baekframmoii.  A  game  played  with  dice 
by  two  persons  on  a  table  divided  into  two 
parts,  upon  which  there  are  12  black  and  as 
many  white  spaces,  called  points.  Each  player 
has  16  men,  black  and  white,  to  distinguish 
them.  This  game  is  of  Welsh  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  period 
preceding  the  Conquest  (Gloss,  ad  Leges 
WaUic.  cited  by  Henry,  vol.  iv.  p.  404.)  In 
backgammon,  though  much  depends  on  chance, 
still  great  skill  may  be  displayed  in  the  course 
of  the  game.  Hoyle,  the  received  oracle  in 
these  matters,  has  evinced  great  accuracy  in 
calculating  the  odds  of  backgammon,  and  has 
embodied  a  variety  of  useful  rules  and  instruc- 
tions respecting  it 

Baok-sta&  An  instrument  used  before 
the  invention  of  the  quadrant  and  sextant,  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea.  In  using  it 
the  observer  turned  his  back  to  the  sun,  whence 
the  instrument  had  its  name.  It  was  invented 
by  Captain  John  Davis,  about  the  year  1590, 
and  is  now  obsolete. 

Back -stays.  In  Sea  language,  ropes 
I  stretched  from  the  topmast,  top-gallant  mast 
'and  royal-mast  heads  to  the  starboard  and 
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port  sides  of  the  ship;  their  use  being  to 
support  the  masts,  and  second  the  efforts  of  the 
shrouds.     [Kiooimo.] 

Baeonlan  Fltilosoptiy.  The  system  pro- 
pounded by  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verolam.  It 
IS  usual  to  speak  of  this  philosophy  as  if  it 
were  the  invention  of  its  illustrioos  founder- 
as  if  the.  method  of  induction  were  a  mode  of  I 
philosophising  unknown  before  his  time,  and ' 
in  direct  opposition  to  preceding  systems, ' 
especially  that  of  Aristotle ;  this  opinion  is 
erroneous.  Aristotle  has  in  many  parts  of  his 
works  dearly  and  satisfactorily  explained  the 
inductive  method,  and  has  himself,  in  his 
physical  writings,  given  examples  of  its  appli- 
aition.  Lord  Bacon's  distinguishing  merit 
consists  rather  in  the  attention  which,  by  his 
splendid  eloquence,  his  wonderful  power  of  illus- 
tration, his  comprehensive  views  of  the  relations 
of  the  sciences  to  each  other,  and  his  unhesita- 
ting faith  in  the  boundless  progressiveness  of 
human  knowledge,  he  succeeded  in  awakening 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  than  in  any 
philosophical  discoveries  properly  so  called.  No  i 
man,  we  admit,  ever  obtained  a  clearer  in- 
si<;}it  into  the  nature  and  province  of.  inductive ' 
research ;  no  man,  certainly,  has  laid  down 
with  such  rigour  and  accuracy  the  rules  for  its  ' 
successful  prosecution.  The  various  modes  of 
experimenting  and  observing  (in  the  language 
of  Bacon  instances)  are  da^ed  under  twenty- 
seven  heads;  ana  the  circumstances  under 
which  each  kind  is  applicable  are  stated  with 
great  fulness  and  accuracy.  This  is  done  in 
the  second  book  of  his  I^ovum  Organotij  the 
first  consisting  of  aphorisms  on  the  errors 
of  the  human  intellect  generally,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  preceding  philosophical  systems. 
These  delusions,  under  the  name  of  idols,  he 
reduces  to  four  classes :  the  idols  of  the  tribe^  or 
those  common  to  human  nature  generally ;  the 
idols  of  the  cave,  or  those  generated  by  indi- 
vidual peculiarities;  the  idols  of  the  market- 
flacCy  produced  by  the  incorrect  use  of  words 
m  ordinary  discourse;  and  lastly,  the  super- 
stitions introduced  by  £Bilse  and  visionair 
systems  of  philosophy,  to  which  the  name  is 
assigned  of  the  idtis  of  the  theatre.  His  own 
method  he  designates  as  holding  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  merely  empirical  and 
the  dogmatical  schools.  '  While  the  one,'  says  | 
he,  Mike  ants,  content  themselves  with  heaping 
up  materials  for  immediate  use,  the  latter, 
ancr  the  manner  of  spiders,  spin  webs  out  of 
their  own  brain :  there  is  a  middle  and  abetter ; 
way — ^that  of  the  bee,  which  derives,  indeed, 
its  material  from  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and 
the  field,  but  converts  and  digests  it  by  ita 
own  proper  virtue.'  These  two  books  of  the 
Organon  form  the  second  great  division  of  his 
projected  undertaking,  the  Instauratio  MagncL, 
or  Reform  of  Pkilosophtt,  and  relate  to  the 
interpretation  of  nature.  The  treatise  De 
Atufmentis  Scientiartan  (Of  the  Advancement 
of  haming)  constitutes  the  first  division :  the 
third  was  to  consist  of  a  history  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  imiverse:  the  fourth  {ScMa  In^ 
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tellectus)  was  to  comprise  aa  aooount  of  the 
processes  of  the  hmnan  understanding,  with 
examples  from  various  sdenoes :  in  the  fifth 
was  to  be  contained  the  introduction  to  the 
PhUosophia  Secunda,  or  Active  PhUasaphu, 
whioh,  as  the  combined  result  of  history  and 
experience,  was  itself  to  constitute  the  sixth 
and  last  division.  (Seehis  IHstribiutio  Operis; 
Bacon,  Works,  4to  ed.  voL  iv.)  Of  this  mighty 
work  Bacon  only  completed  the  first  two 
divisions.  For  a  oompreaensive  and  impartial 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy, the  German  scholar  may  consult  Tfnm^ 
mann's  Geschichte  der  Philosophies  lOter  lmTi<l 
(Leipzig,  1817),  Stewart  and  Flay&ir,  Prdimi- 
nary  Dissertations  {Encydopadia  Britannmi\ 
and  the  elaborate  edition  of  Bacon,  by  Spedding, 
Ellis,  and  Heath,  now  in  progress  (1862). 

Baetiis  (Gr.  fiittrpw,  a  cane),  A  genns  of 
palms  with  spiny  slender  stems  and  pinnat(si 
leaves.  Their  firuit  is  succulent^  and  niannfK- 
tured  into  a  kind  of  wine.  Walking  sticks,  inad<- 
from  their  stems,  are  known  as  Tobago  cann. 

BaeolitMi  (Lat  baculus,  a  Hick),  A  geoiLs 
of  fossil  Tetrabranchiate  Gepbalopods,  th<^ 
chambered  shells  of  which  are  quite  straight, 
but  differ  from  those  of  the  Or^ocentites  in 
having  sinuous  or  undulated  partitions  with 
lobat^  margins:  in  this  structure  they  are 
allied  to  the  Ammonites. 

Bmdver.    [Mbuu.] 

Badlster  (Or.  fioitrrlit,  a  waiktr).  Id 
Entomology,  a  genus  of  the  oider  CoUoptfre, 
and  family  Harwdides,  This  genus,  with  some 
others,  forms  a  leading  group  among  the  carni- 
vorous beetles. 

Bafffisse  (Fr.).  The  sugar-cane  in  its  drr 
crushed  state,  as  used  for  fuel  in  the  coloniul 
sugar-houses. 

Baivaco  (Fr.  bagage).  In  Military  lan- 
guage, the  clothes,  tents,  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries  belonging  to  an  army. 

Ban^Bf"  In  Agriculture,  a  mode  of  reap- 
ing com  or  pulse  with  a  hook,  in  idiich  the 
operator  effects  his  object  by  striking  the  stnv 
or  haulm,  instead  of  drawing  the  hook  through 
it.  In  other  words,  it  is  separating  the  strav 
or  haulm  from  the  root  by  chopping,  instead 
of  by  a  drawing  cut. 

Bagpipe.  This  instrument  appears  to  be 
of  very  ancient  origin,  and  is  sinular  to  the 
tibia  utricularia  described  by  Blandiinus.  A 
representation  of  it  is  given  hy  Luscinias  in 
his  Musurgia  (1636),  whence  it  appears  thdt 
at  that  time  the  instrument  was  sinuhur  to  thut 
now  in  use.  It  consists  of  a  leather  bag, 
inflated  through  a  valved  tube  by  the  month 
(or  a  bellowsX  and  of  three  pipes ;  two  of 
which  give  only  one  note  each,  and  are  called 
the  great  and  little  drone;  and  the  thiid, 
somewhat  like  the  oboe,  has  eight  finger- 
holes.  The  small  Irish  bagpipe  is  a  much  less 
powerful  instrument  than  the  grest  Highland 
bsgpipe,  still  used,  but  chiefly  at  dances,  in  the 
Hignlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  southern  part» 
of  Italy,  especially  in  Calabria,  the  bagpipe  is 
still  a  common  instrument.  And  some  psssigf^ 
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i:t  IhfH  Qtfixote  pit>T«  that  it  was  used  in  Spain 
.It  wn  to  the  time  of  Cem&ntes. 

Safrattonite.  A  vaiiety  of  Allanite, 
II  icuil  after  Count  Bagration, 

•Bag»b«>  8«ad«i  The  beds  thus  named 
lieluQg  to  the  middle  Eocene  group  of  tertiaries 
a<t  now  determined  in  England.  The  upper 
(lirision  of  the  Bagsbot  sands  is  thick,  and 
agrees  either  with  the  lower  Barton  clay 
'4nds  or  with  the  upper  Bracklesham  beds. 
Iho  middle  di^nsion  corresponds  with  the 
linirkiesham  series  and  Barton  day,  but  is 
tii-n  and  rery  fossiliferous,  the  lower  division 
distinctly  underlies  the  Bracklesham  series,  and 
forms  the  liiise  of  the  middle  Eocene  series. 
Tfu-se  tands  are  developed  on  Bagshot  Heath. 

Balextne  (Ger.  Baiem,  Bavaria),  The  name 
invffi  l»y  Damour  to  a  variety  of  Columbite 
f<>nnd  in  Bavaria. 

WaftaHm.  A  eiystalline  variety  of  Sahlite 
fi^tmd  in  Siberia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sfjumanka 
rirrr,  which  falls  into  Lake  Baikal 

Bafl  (Old  Fr.  baiUer,  to  deliver  or  give  up, 
<i''.\  I17  Dufresne  to  be  derived  from  LaiL 
'-Tiiulns.  n  bearer^  a  deriration  adopted  by  Mr. 
W'HlgTood,  DictioHary  of  Rnglish  Etgmoiogg), 
In  Uy,  is  the  liberation  of  one  in  custody, 
wvther  for  a  civil  or  criminal  cause,  on  surety 
t^kro  for  his  appearance  at  a  day  and  place 
(■ertaio.  In  civil  cases  bail  is  chiefly  of  two 
kinds,  cdled  bail  to  the  sherifl^  and  bail  to  the 
■drtiijQ ;  or,  in  otlier  tenns,  bail  above  and  bail 
hhw.  When  a  person  is  arrested  upon  an 
aiSdarit  made  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  plain- 
tif  in  the  sum  of  20/.  or  upwards  (which,  since 
the  Aet  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  10,  must  also  state  that 
there  is  probable  cause  for  believing  that  the  de- 
fendant is  about  to  quit  England),  he  has  then, 
in  order  to  regain  his  liberty  (unless  previously 
•iisehaiged  under  a  judge's  order),  to  execute 
\  bul  bond  to  the  sheriff,  the  condition  of 
vhieh  is  that  he  will  at  the  proper  period  put 
in  fpeeial  bail,  which  amounts  to  an  appear- 
incf  io  oimrt;  at  this  period  he  either  puts  in 
v|)edal  bail,  who  are  two  or  more  persons,  who 
undertake  generally  that  if  the  defendant  lose 
Hie  Terdict  he  shall  pay  the  amount  awarded 
:<^'ainst  him,  or  render  himself  to  custody,  or 
'bt  they  will  do  it  for  him.  In  default  of 
i'l'H'iiil  h^\  he  returns  again  into  custody. 

BkiI,  in  cases  of  felony,  is  taken  by  committing 
n.agistnt4«  at  their  discretion  in  cases  where 
ti<«-  eridence  against  the  prisoner  is  not  such  as 
>"  raiae  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt ;  in 
("j'«e«  of  misdemeanour,  except  such  as  are  enu- 
m  rated  by  the  Act  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  the 
tnjijrigtntes  are  bound  to  take  baiL 

liatUMa<U  In  Law,  is  a  deed  executed  by 
a  putj  arrested  formally  on  mesne  process;  or 
a  •l^'btor  arrested  as  about  to  abscond,  14  Ss  15 
^"^l  f,  52,  and  two  persons  as  his  sureties,  to 
the  sheriff,  conditioned  for  his  causing  special 
M  to  be  put  in.  If  the  defendant  neglect 
aft«r«uds  to  put  in  and  perfect  such  bail* 
th**  plaintiff  usmiUy  takes  from  the  sheriff  an 
vr^itpiment  of  the  bail-bond,  and  proceeds 
i-ijiriHt  the  defendant  in  a  separate  action. 
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Bailie.    The  name  by  which  the  municipal 
magistrates  of  Scotland  are  designated.    The 
term  is  synonymous  with  alderman, 
I      Baliur  (Fr.   bailli).    Properly,  anyone  to 
whom  authority  is  entrusted :  whence  it  came 
to  signify  more  generally  *  deputy,'  and  was  ap- 
plied to  those  officers  who,  by  virtueof  deputation 
either  finom  the  sheriff  or  the  lords  of  private 
jurisdictions,  exercised  within  the  hnndired,  or 
whatever  might  be  the  limits  of  their  bailiwick, 
certain  judicial  and  ministerial  fiinctions.  With 
the  disuse  of  private  and  local  jurisdictions,  the 
meaning  of   the  term  became  commonly  re- 
stricted to  such  persons  as  were  deputed  by 
'  the  sheriff  to  assist  him  in  the  merely  ministe- 
i  rial  portion  of  his  duty,,  such  as  the  summoning 
I  of  juries  and  the  execution  of  writs.     These 
persons  are  called  bound  bailiffs,  so  termed 
from  the  obligation  .which  they  enter  into  to 
indemnify  the  sheriff  against  the  consequences 
I  of  his  responsibility  for  their  right  conduct  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Balliwlok  (Fr.  bailli,  and  Lat.  vicus,  a 
village).  The  dwelling-place  or  district  within 
which  a  bailiff  exercises  nis  deputed  authority : 
thus,  a  county  is  said  to  be  the  bailiwick  of  the 
sheriff 

Batlment.  In  Law,  is  a  delivery  of  goods 
in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  express  or  implied, 
that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfoUy  executed  on 
the  part  of  the  bailee,  or  receiver.  Transactions 
with  carriers,  agents,  pawnbrokers,  and  many 
other  mercantile  proceedings  are  affected  by  the 
law  of  bailment. 

Bnlnun.  A  Mohammedan  feast,  instituted 
in  imitation  of  the  Easter  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  following  the  Bhamadan,  or  month 
of  listing,  which  answers  to  our  Lent.  In 
consequence  of  the  Turkish  mode  of  reckoning 
by  lunar  months,  these  periods  £dl  successively 
in  all  the  seasons  during  a  cycle  of  thirty-three 
years.  Sixty  days  after  the  greater  follows  a 
second  feast,  termed  the  lesser  Bairam. 

8i||atf  «r«a.  This  name,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  oorruption  of  the  Portuguese  bailadeira, 
is  applied  to  the  Indian  dancing  girls,  who, 
under  various  appellations,  are  employed  partly 
as  priestesses,  partly  by  the  grandees  of  India 
to  cheer  their  festirities  and  minister  to 
their  ^easure.  Their  dress  consists  of  costly 
materials,  tastefully  arranged,  and  their  mo\-e- 
ments  are  gracefuL  In  ueir  whole  character 
and  proceedings,  they  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Hierodovlai  of  the  Greeu. 

8i||iiliui  (Lat.).  An  officer  of  the  Boman 
emperors,  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  to 
whom  the  education  of  a  prince  was  entrusted. 
There  were  several  grades  of  Biguli. 

Balaww  (Lat. ;  Gr.  ^aira).  The  Green- 
land whale ;  also  a  generic  term,  comprehendij^ 
the  species  which  agree  with  it  in  the  presence 
of  whalebone  in  the  month,  and  the  absence  of 
a  dorsal  fin« 

It  is  to  this  genus  that  the  whale,  properly 
so  called,  or  laige-whalebone  whale  (lial^na 
mgsticetus,  Linn.),  belongs,  the  value  of  which 
is  such  that  large  fleets  arc  fitted  out  exprci»<ly 
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for  its  capture.  The  food  of  the  whale  consists 
of  HHiall  molluscous  and  crustaceous  animals,  but 
chiefly  the  Clio  borealis ;  and  as  these  animals 
abound  only  in  the  Arctic  seas,  the  whale  cannot 
be  expected  to  frequent  for  any  length  of  time 
those  latitudes  in  which  its  food  is  scarce  or  al- 
together wanting.  The  long-continued  annual 
destruction  of  the  Balana  mysticetus  has  greatly 
diminished  the  nambers  of  this  species,  and 
driven  those  which  remain  to  the  eztremest 
limits  of  the  northern  seas  where  their  means 
of  subsistence  can  be  obtained. 

The  large-whalebone  whale  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  largest  of  existing  animals,  but  it  is 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  the  so-called  small- 
whalebone  whale  (Baiisnoptera).  The  latter 
attains  the  length  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
feet;  while  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  true 
whale  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
terms  *  large  whalebone '  and  'small  whalebone' 
relate  to  the  size  of  the  whalebone  or  baleen- 
plates,  which  is  always  much  greater  in  the 
genus  Balana  than  in  Balfenopiera;  and  it  is 
this  structure,  combined  with  the  greater 
amount  of  blubber  in  the  true  whale,  which 
renders  it  an  object  of  so  much  more  value  to 
the  whale-catchers ;  while  its  less  courageous 
habits,  and  less  violent  efiforts  to  escape  when 
wounded,  make  it  a  more  sure  and  safe  prey 
than  the  small-whalebone  whale. 

The  true  whale  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  immense  sise  of  its  head,  which  con- 
stitutes a  f^  third  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
animal:  it  is  narrow  above,  but  very  broad 
below,  where  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  under- 
lip,  which  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and  completely 
overlaps  the  upper  lip:  the  eyes  are  very  small 
and  are  placed  just  above  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  The  external  opening  of  the  ears  is 
scarcelv  perceptible.  The  pectoral  fins  are 
of  moderate  size,  and  placed  about  two  feet 
behind  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  neck  is 
indicated  by  some  furrowing  of  the  skin,  but 
there  is  no  constriction.  The  greatest  circum- 
ference of  the  cylindrical  body  is  a  little  behind 
the  pectoral  fins.  The  tail-fin  consists  of  two 
lobes  of  great  breadth,  measuring  twenty  feet 
across  from  tip  to  tip  in  a  full-grown  specimen  ; 
and  wielded  by  muscles  of  enormous  power. 
It  is  this  part  which  constitutes  the  sole  organ 
of  offence  and  defence  in  the  whale,  for  it  has 
no  teeth  wherewith  to  bite  or  lacerate;  a  single 
blow  of  the  tail  well  delivered  suffices  to  cut  a 
stout  boat  in  two,  or  to  send  it  whirling  through 
the  air. 

The  plates  of  whalebone  are  the  substitutes 
for  teeth  in  the  mouth;  they  have  a  similar 
mode  of  developement  from  a  pulp  and  external 
membrane^  and  dififer  only  in  form,  and  in  a 
less  proportion  of  earthy  matter  in  their  com- 
position. They  are  arranged  vertically  and 
transversely,  in  two  series,  consisting  each  of 
three  hundred  plates,  descending  from  the 
palatal  surface  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  termina- 
ting in  a  fringe  of  coarse  hairs  on  their  oblique 
lower  and  inner  maigimi,  which  hains  ore  in 
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contact  with  the  upper  soifiice  of  the  bdky 
tongue  when  the  mouth  is  dosed.  It  is  thus 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  sieve  is  realised  on 
an  enormous  scale ;  and  while  the  water  gnlp^ 
at  each  successive  mouthful  is  drained  eff 
through  the  interstices  of  the  baleen  plates,  the 
molluscous  and  crustaceous  animals  are  retaineil 
bruised  into  a  pulp  between  the  muscular 
tonffue  and  coarse  fibres  of  the  whalebone,  and 
swallowed.  The  area  of  the  gullet  correspoDds 
with  the  minute  character  of  the  food,  and  is 
relatively  smaller  in  the  whale  than  in  any 
other  animal.  The  stomach  is  divided  into  four 
cavities ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  long  and  narrov, 
and  provided  with  a  short  and  simple  caecum. 

The  whale  has  usuaUy  but  one  young  at  a 
birth,  and  brings  forth  in  the  early  spring. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  unknown ;  that  oi 
suckhng  lasts  a  year.  In  this  stage  of  their 
growth  the  young  are  called  short  hads  by  tiu> 
whale-fishers ;  at  two  years  old,  and  until  th<'v 
aro  able  to  find  their  appropriate  food  in  diu- 
abundance,  they  are  termed  stunts  \  when  thcy 
begin  to  get  fat,  and  until  they  have  arrived  at 
their  full  size,  thqr  are  called  skuU-Jisk. 

The  interesting  details  of  the  profitable  but 
perilous  occupation  ci  whale-fishing  will  U* 
found  most  amply  and  correctly  given  in  Scon^* 
b/s  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  from  whivh 
many  popular  narratives  have  been  eompilt  d. 
The  baleen  and  the  blubber  are  the  only  portn 
of  the  animal  of  any  c<Hnmercial  value,  and  the 
quantity  of  both  yielded  by  these  euormou'^ 
animals  is  of  course  considerabI&  The  length 
of  the  largest  whalebone  plates  in  a  whalt-  d 
sixty  feet  is  as  much  as  twelve  feet;  and  thv 
blubber  of  such  a  one  will  yield  more  than 
twen^  tuns  of  pure  oil,  the  proportion  of  oil  to 
the  blubber  from  which  it  is  exteacted  l>ein(! 
as  three  to  four.  The  blabber  is  prindp^illT 
accumulated  at  the  circumference  of  the  body. 
beneath  and  in  the  extended  tissue  of  the  skin ; 
an  immense  quantity  of  fine  oil  is  also  lodged 
in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  tongue;  and 
the  coarse  and  porous  bones,  particularly  the 
lower  jaw,  are  full  of  oiL 

Balsenioeps.  A  remarkable  bird,  which 
has  been  described  by  the  aocomplished  orni- 
thologist Mr.  John  Gould,  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  White  Nile  in  Eastern  Africa.  Its  bill, 
much  longer  than  the  head,  is  robust  and  br»id. 
and  terminates  in  a  powerful  hook ;  the  tip  of 
the  lower  mandible  is  truncated.  The  wiug^ 
are  very  powerfuL 

Balaaee  (Lat.  bilanx,  from  bis,  and  lanx 
a  dish,  i  e.  an  instrument  with  two  scftlt'S 
hanging  from  a  beam).  A  machine  for  weighing 
substances.  The  process  of  weighing  mar  !'<' 
performed  in  various  ways,  and  accordingly  tiien- 
are  several  kinds  of  balances ;  as  the  common 
balance  or  scales,  the  bent-lever  balance,  tb 
spring  balance,  the  steelyard,  the  hydroetatic 
balance,  &c.  [for  which  see  the  re^-pectim 
words].  The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  ap- 
paratus employed  for  comparing  the  intensitie.< 
of  very  small  ^rceS)  as  the  electric  balance,  the 
balance  of  torsion,  &c. 
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Ne^ectiQg  the  snexe  dicumstaiiee  of  oon- 1 
stnictioii,  and  the  puticalar  methods  of  suspen 
sion,  the  balanoe  may  be  reproBented  thnB : — 


A  and  6  are  tho  points  from  which  the  scales 
itp  suspended  at  the  extremities  of  the  beam, 
C  the  point  of  support,  G  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  beam,  D  the  point  in  which  the  straight 
line  C  Q  intenects  the  straight  line  joining  A 
andR 

The  properties  required  in  a  good  balance 
&i^'  s(7ttitiKiuu  and  atabHity,  The  balanoe  mnst 
be  fiensitire ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  properly 
pciised  a  reiy  small  addition  of  weight  to  either 
i«oale  shotdd  disturb  the  equilibrium,  and  cause 
tho  b(!ttm  to  turn  ;  and  it  mnst  be  stable,  that 
ii  to  m,  when  the  equilibrium  has  been 
dUnrbed  the  beam  should  quickly  return,  and 
(dilate  about  the  position  of  rest. 

In  the  construction  of  a  good  balance  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  beam  be  as  light  as  pos- 
>iUe  consistent  with  inflexibility ;  for  not  only 
tk  iiMTtia,  but  also  the  friction,  is  increased  in 
propoition  to  the  weight,  and  the  sensibility 
.•ooseqamtly  diminished.  A  cylinder  of  steel, 
jiasag  through  the  centre  of  the  beam  at 
r.2\A  aof^es,  forms  the  axis ;  and  its  extremities, 
grooDd  into  sharp  edges  on  the  lower  side, 
«e(TA  88  the  points  of  support.  The  two  edges 
must  be  accurately  in  the  same  straight  line, 
aod  tun  on  smooth  planes  of  agate  or  polished 
i^teel  carefully  levelled.  The  s<»les  should  like- 
vise  be  suspended  firom  the  extremities  of  the 
(>f>am  by  agat43  planes  resting  on  knife  edges. 
A  Dt«dle,  or  tongue,  is  usuaUy  attached  to  the 
K>am,  pointing  directly  upwards,  or  downwards, 
when  the  beam  is  horizontal,  for  the  purpose  of 
iodicating  the  deviations  of  the  beam  from  the 
horizontal  position,  on  a  graduated  scale.  It  is 
ytter,  however,  to  bring  the  arms  \o  terminate 
in  points,  and  to  place  a  divided  scale  behind 
eacQ ;  in  this  way  the  slightest  deviation  of  the 
b«am  will  be  r«>ndered  evident,  if  the  zeros  of 
the  Ksiksaro  placed  exactly  in  the  same  level. 
The  scale  is  indispensably  necessaxy,  because 
the  balance,  if  very  sensitive,  would  require  a 
long  time  to  come  to  rest ;  but  it  is  known  to  be 
poised,  when  the  excursions  of  the  needle  on 
both  sides  of  the  zero  of  the  scale  are  equal. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  knife  edges,  the  beam, 
vhrnnot  in  use,  is  supported  on  rests.  Piops 
^'honld  also  be  placed  under  the  scales  while 
loading  or  unloading  the  b^huice.  The  whole 
apparatus  must  be  placed  under  a  glass  case, 
to  protect  it  from  the  diBturbing  influence  of 
carrenta  of  air. 

The  sensitiveness  of  a  balance  constructed 
viih  due  care,  according  to  the  principles  now 
<  x{dained,  may  bo  carried  to  an  almost  inoon- 
eeirable  extent.  Analytical  balancea  are  usually 
made  to  carry  1000  grains  in  each  pan,  and  to 
tun  with  the  ^^th  part  of  a  grain. 
There  are  eeferal  laige  balimoeB  in  use  at 
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the  Boyal  Mint^  calculated  to  weigh  firom  1,000 
to  6,000  ounces  troy  ;  some  of  them  are  of  ex- 
cellent construction,  turning,  for  instance,  with 
one-tenth  of  a  grain,  when  loaded  with  1,000 
ounces  in  each  scale,  or  with  one  nine-millionth 
part  of  the  weight. 

Chinese  Balanoe,  This  is  formed  of  a  slender 
tapering  rod  of  wood  or  ivory,  about  a  foot  in 
length.  A  silk  thread  passed  through  a  hole 
perforated  nearer  one  of  its  extremities  than  the 
other  serves  as  the  point  of  suspeusion.  The 
balance  has  thus  two  unequal  arms.  From  the 
extremity  of  the  shorter  a  small  scale  is  sus- 
pended to  hold  the  substance  to  be  weighed. 
A  sliding  weight  passes  along  the  other  arm, 
on  which  divisions  are  marked;  and  when 
the  counterpoise  is  made,  the  distance  of  the 
standard  weight  from  the  fulcrum  indicates  tho 
weight  of  the  substance.  In  order  to  procure  a 
greater  range,  the  rod  has  generally  four  holes 
or  points  of  support,  at  difierent  distances  fix>m 
the  extremity,  and  a  corresponding  set  of 
divisions  is  marked  on  each  of  its  four  sides. 
The  principle  of  this  machine  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  common  steelyard. 

The  Danish  BtUance,  much  used  in  the  north 
of  Europe  for  weighing  coarse  commodities,  is 
usually  formed  of  an  iron  bar,  or  a  batten  of 
hard  wood,  having  a  lump  of  lead  at  one  of  its 
extremities.  The  goods  are  fixed  in  a  hook  at 
the  other  end;  and  the  whole  is  suspended 
through  a  loop  of  cord,  which  is  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  under  the  rod  till  equi- 
librium is  obtained.  The  weight  of  ti^e  goods 
is  then  to  the  weight  of  the  lead  reciprocally 
as  their  respective  distances  from  the  loop. 

Balanoa,  Antomatle.  [Conc-innaHiNO 
Machimb.] 

Balance  of  Vower.  In  Politics,  a  system 
by  which  the  relative  power  of  different  states 
and  alliances  is  so  maintained  as  to  render  any 
extensive  derangement  improbable.  The  idea 
of  preserving  a  balance  of  power  naturally  sug- 
gested itself  to  statesmen  in  ancient  Greece, 
where  so  large  a  number  of  independent  states 
with  opposing  interests  existed  on  a  narrow 
territory.  In  Europe,  this  portion  of  political 
science  scarcely  began  to  be  understood  until 
the  sixteenth  century;  since  which  time  the 
maintenance  of  tho  balance  of  power  has  formed 
a  fiivourite  object,  often  pursued  with  unreason- 
able avidity,  by  those  wno  have  controlled  the 
international  relations  of  Christendom.  The 
great  aim  of  neutral  politicians  during  that 
century  was  to  establish  a  balance  between  the 
power  of  France  and  that  of  Austria :  the  latter, 
united  with  that  of  Spain,  was  so  great  as 
to  cause  much  anxiety.  But  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
power  of  Ftance  steadily  increased,  and  that  of 
Austria  abated.  Cromwell's  alliance  with  Ma- 
zarin  was  the  last  result  of  the  ancient  system : 
for  the  alliances  of  Charles  II.  with  the  French 
were  for  personal  objects,  and  were  strongly 
reprobated  by  all  European  statesmen.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  stood  pre- 
dominant^ and  it  became  the  great  problem  of 
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Earopenn  politics  to  And  a  oonnt^rpoise  to  her 
influence.  This  was  the  aim  of  William  III., 
Engene,  and  the  Whigs  under  Queen  Anne ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  French  supremacy  in  Spain, 
was  condemned  as  one  of  the  soTerest  blows 
ever  struck  at  the  balance  of  power.  Never- 
theless, this  fear,  like  so  many  others  sedulotisly 
cherished  by  speculative  statesmen,  proved  to 
have  little  foundation.  The  power  of  France 
remaiutMl  stationary  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, while  the  forces  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Britain  increased ;  and  Prussia  suddenly  arose, 
from  a  third-rate  Power,  to  the  lowest,  but  still 
u  respt>ctable  position,  among  the  first-rates. 
During  that  century  the  alliances  were  formed 
with  no  very  steady  regard  to  the  balance  of 
]X)wer :  France  and  Austria  were  usually,  but 
nut  uniformly,  rivals.  In  1756,  the  three  great 
Continental  Powers  were  united  in  a  fruitlosi^ 
endeavour  to  crush  the  new  state  of  Prussia. 
Tlie  wars  of  the  French  revolution  entirely  al- 
ton'd  the  ancient  equilibrium ;  it  was  restored 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna;  and  the  long  main- 
tenaiict'  of  that  peac4«ful  arrangement  certainly 
speaks  in  favour  of  the  sagacity  of  its  oonstnic- 
U)r»,  At  present  Europe  is  divided,  singularly 
enough,  by  two  different  sets  of  causes,  pro- 
ducing different  alliances,  or  rather  tendencies 
towanls  alliances,  fur  mutual  defence.  From 
1830  to  1850  it  was  supposed  that  the  opposition 
between  despotic  and  constitutional  pnnciples 
would  range  on  the  one  side,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prusi^ia ;  on  the  other,  England,  France, 
13<?lgiuni,  llolhind,  and  the  other  states  which 
eiguy  constitutional  governments.  But  since 
the  establishment  of  the  French  empire  of 
1852,  new  combinations  have  arisen,  the  issue 
of  which  it  is  impossitde  to  predict.  The 
modern  policy  of  non-intenention  must  also 
have  its  influence  in  modifying  the  old  theory. 

BaUukce  of  KoberraL  A  mechanical 
paradox  devised  by  the  French  mathematician 
Rober\*aI,  in  the  seventeenth  ceutur}'.  The  in- 
strument still  desen-es  a  place  on  the  lecture- 
table,  since*  it  illustrsites  in  a  striking  manner 
the  mechanical  theory  of  couples.  It  consists 
of  a  parallelogram,  A  B  C  D,  whose  opposite 
sides,  A  B  and  C  D,  turn  around  two  fixed 
lK)int«,  £  and  F,  at  tiieir  centres.    From  the 
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other  pair  of  opposite  sides,  A  D  and  B  C, 
project  two  fixed  bars,  G  I  and  H  K.  The 
paradox  consists  in  the  fact  that  two  equal 
weights,  P  and  Q,  will  hold  each  other  in  equi- 
librium no  matter  from  what  point.«  of  these 
bars  G  I,  H  K,  they  may  be  suspende<l.  Poin- 
sot,  the  inventor  of  the  theory  of  couples,  M*as 
the  first  to  give  a  really  scientific  explanation 
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of  the  paradox  (see  his  EthnntU  de  Statlq\i'\ 
A  description  of  Roberval's  balance  is  given  in 
the  MSmoires  de  FAcad,  Roy,  det  Scitnctt,  t.  x. 
p.  494  (Paris,  1730). 
Balaaee,  aoman,  or  Bteeljard.  [Stebl- 

YABl).] 

Balance  of  Torsion.  A  machine  inv<nt  A 
by  Coulomb  for  measuring  the  intensities  uf 
electric  or  miignetic  forces,  by  establishing'  an 
equilibrium  between  them  and  the  force  of  ti>r- 
sioiL.  Conceive  a  metallic  wire  suspended  fnnn 
a  fixed  point,  and  kept  stretched  by  a  ntnil 
weight  att>iched  to  its  lower  extremity ;  whf iv 
also  a  horizontal  needle  or  lever  is  fixed,  vhlrh 
may  be  rendered  magnetic,  or  is  so  formed  that 
one  of  its  ends  is  a  conductor  and  the  otlur 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  The  fom'  is 
brought  to  act  on  the  extremity  of  this  lever, 
and  it«  intensity  measured  by  the  length  of 
the  arc  which  the  needle  passes  over,  n-cknn- 
ing  from  the  point  of  repose ;  or  an  index  ma)- 
bo  attached  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  win-. 
and  the  force  measured  by  the  number  of  de- 
grees through  which  it  can  be  turned  Wfore 
the  lower  lever  begins  to  move.  The  fortv  uf 
torsion  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  Un?th 
of  the  wire,  and  directly  to  the  fourth  power 
of  its  diameter.  The  wire  must  therefore  K> 
of  considerable  lengtli  (two  or  three  feet  fur 
example),  and  very  fine ;  and  also  formed  of 
a  substance  possessing  considerable  ehisticitj. 
Brass  wire  is  greatly  preferable  to  iwn  wire ; 
and  in  some  instruments  recently  construetfd 
a  fine  thread  of  spun  glass  has  been  used  in- 
stead of  metallic  wires,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
lato  Professor  Bitchie.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting applications  of  the  torsion-balance  was 
tliat  made  by  Cavendish  to  measure  the  forct' 
of  attraction  of  two  leaden  spheres,  in  hi-? 
a4ebnited  experiment  to  determine  the  moan 
density  of  tlie  earth. 

Balanoo  of  Trade.  The  term  commonly 
used  to  express  the  difference  between  tlw* 
value  of  the  exports  from  and  the  imports  into 
a  country.  The  balance  is  said  to  be  favour- 
able when  the  value  of  the  exports  excenls 
that  of  the  imports,  and  unfavourable  whm 
the  value  of  the  imports  exceeds  that  of  the 
exports.  The  notion  was  once  entertained  th:rf 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  depended  on  export- 
ing merchandise  exceeding  the  value  of  tii'^ 
imports,  and  receiving  the  balance  in  the  ]>r.'- 
cious  metals.  This  mode  of  e8timatin<;  thc 
balance  of  trade,  which  is  evidently  foan<l«Hl  <in 
the  assumption  that  the  precious  metals  oMj>tt- 
tute  the  wealth  of  a  coimtry,  has  Iwn  piT>\»'' 
to  be  completely  fiillacious,  and  it  is  now  c'li- 
ceded  on  all  minds  that  gold  and  silver  an- 
nothing  but  commodities,  whose  export.ntioii 
or  importation  it  is  nece^.san'  neither  to  j«n^ 
vent  nor  encourage  by  any  legislative  en«et- 
ments.  But  the  theory  of  the  balance*  of  tr.iil'- 
is  not  erroneous  merely  from  the  false  notif'i^ 
which  its  advocates  entertain  with  resp^t  tu 
money  :  it  proceeds  on  radically  mistaken  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  commerce.  For  it  will  !-<' 
found  that,  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exiwrt- 
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3Tfr  imports  being  any  eriterion  of  an  advan- 
t«irP0Q8  eommene,  it  is  directly  the  revene ; 
finoe,  vere  the  Taine  of  the  ezpozta  greater 
th.-ui  the  Taine  of  the  importa,  merchanta  would 
luse  on  erery  tnnaaction  with  foreigners,  and 
the  tnde  with  them  wonld  be  speedily  aban« 
di?D«?d.  For  a  snodnct  statement  and  ex- 
poiiition  of  the  errors  which  were  till  lately 
gtiOf'nlly  preralent  upon  this  subject,  see 
M^Cttlloch's  Commtrcial  JHetiomary, 

Walmett  of  a  ^TlnMh.    That  partof  the 
nuchine  which,  by  its  inerUa,  regulates  the 
U'ftt  and  produces  equable  motion.    It  is  formed 
uf  a  wheel  or  ring,  haTingits  weight  principally 
acVQmobted  in  its  rim,  and  connected  with  a 
fipinil  spring  in  such  a  manner  that  when  drawn 
vide  from  the  position  of  rest  it  acquires  an 
(M.ilh:oiy  motion  from  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  spring.    The  balance 
Bfisvers  the  same  purpose  m  watchwork  as  the 
pt-ndnlnm  in  dodcwork,  and  is  affected  in  a 
similar  aianner  by  raiiations  of  temperature. 
SappooDg  the  lei^h  of  the  spring  to  remain 
cuDsUnt,  the  time  of  vibration  is  directly  pro- 
purtioDal  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gyra- 
tion from  the  axis  of  the  balance ;  consequently 
the  dontion  of  the  Tibration  is  increased  hy 
bnt  and  diminished  by  cold.    To  remedy  this 
uMOBTCBimee,  rarious  contriTanoes  hare  been 
appiied;  bat  that    which  is  most  generally 
adopted  is    the   expatmon    or    eampensation 
^^ce,  the  principle  of  which  depends  on  the 
luuiful  expansion  of  two  different  metals.    It 
nuybe  eonstruoted  in  the  following  manner: 

The  rim  consists  of  two 
laminsB,  the  inner  of  steel 
and  the  outer  of  brass, 
united  by  Aision.    After 
being  turned  to  the  pro- 
per sise,  the  rim  is  cut  in 
three  places,  A,  B,  and  C ; 
and  one  end  of  each  of  the 
parts  thus  formed  being 
fixed  to  an  arm  of  the 
Uknce,  the  other  is  left  at  liberty  to  move  in- 
vinJs  or  outwarda  according  to  the  variation 
t>f  the  relatiTe  lengths  of  the  two  metals.   I),  K, 
fi  are  three  equal  weights  placed  near  the 
&K  ends,  and  which,  when  ai^usted  at  the 
pR^  distances,  are  fixed  in  their  places  by 
»<«ns  of  screws.     Three  heavy-headed  screws, 
''•  H,  I,  enter  the  arms  of  the  balance,  and 
iK*n-e  to  adjust  its  centre  of  gravity  to  the  axis 
of  Tibration,  and  also  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
mean  nto  of  motion.    Now,  suppose  the  balance 
to  Kceire  an  increase  of  temperature,  this  will 
tend  to  lengthen  the  arms,  and  oonaequently  to 
tiirow  the  eentze  of  gyration  ftirther  from  the 
^  and  thereby  diminish  the  velocity  of  vi- 
bntion ;  but  as  ^e  brass  expands  more  than 
th«  steel,  the  compound  ban  will  at  the  same 
time  le  bent  inwards,  and  the  weights  D,£,  F 
tbeieby  thrown  nearer  the  axis,  by  which  the 
^^odtj  viU  be  increased.    When  the  tempera- 
tore  is  diminished,  the  arms  are  shortened ;  but 
th^veights  are  now  thrown  to  a  greater  distance 
^  the  axis  by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the 
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brass  being  greater  than  that  of  the  stool,  and 
the  consequent  tendency  of  the  compound  bars 
to  assume  a  less  curved  form.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  so  small  a  machine  the  a^jiutment  of 
the  parts  to  procure  exact  compensation  i.s  a 
matter  of  great  nicety,  and  requiring  much 
practical  skuL 

Balanlnns  (Lat.).  In  Entomolog)',  the 
name  applied  by  Germur  to  the  subgenus  of 
Weevils  (Curcmionida\  of  which  the  nut  grub 
or  nut  weeWl  (Balaninus  nucum)  is  a  species. 
In  the  perfect  insect  the  rostrum  or  borer  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  instrument  that  the  parent  weevil  drills  0 
hole  through  the  soft  shell  of  the  immature 
filbert,  into  which  she  introduces  a  single  brown 
egg ;  this  is  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight^  and 
by  the  time  the  nut  is  full  ripe,  the  grub  has 
attained  its  full  growth ;  it  then  proceeds  to 
bore  a  hole  with  its  jaws  through  the  shell,  and 
emerges  from  the  cavity  of  the  nut ;  falling  to 
the  ground  it  burrows  into  the  earth,  and  there 
remains  during  the  winter,  changing  to  ^e 
proper  state,  and  appearing  as  a  perfect  insect 
ill  August 

BalABltes  (Lat  balanus;  an  acorn).  In 
Zoology,  acorn-barnacles;  an  order  of  Cirripeds, 
comprehending  those  which  have  a  shelly  tube, 
adherent  by  its  base  to  foreign  substances,  and 
closed  at  its  apex  by  four  opercular  valves. 

BaUuioi»lioraeei0  (Balanopkora^  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  Rhisanths 
found  mostly  in  hot  dimates,  and  consisting  of 
fungus-like  parasitical  plants,  with  small  monce- 
cious  flowers,  collected  in  dense  heads  arranged 
upon  fleshy  receptacles. 

Balas  Salij.  The  name  given  by  lapida- 
ries to  the  rose-red  varieties  of  Spinel. 

Balatiata  (Gr.  /ioXo^imor,  tly.  wild  pome- 
granate flower).  In  Botany,  a  kind  of  fruit 
naWng  a  leathery  rind,  a  superior  calyx,  and 
several  cells  irregularly  disposed,  witn  many 
drupaceous  seeds  in  each,  as  in  the  pome- 
granate. 

Baloony  (ItaL  balcone).  In  Architecture,  a 
projection  from  the  external  or  internal  wall 
of  a  house,  borne  by  columns  or  consoles, 
usually  placed  before  windows  or  openings. 
Balconies  sometimes  form  a  kind  of  string, 
and  are  continued  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building. 

lO  (ItaL  a  canopy).    In  Architec- 


ture, a  species  of  canopy  over  the  principal  altar 
of  a  church  similar  to  that  at  St.  Peter  s,  where 
it  is  supported  by  columns;  or  that  of  St 
Sulpice  at  Paris,  where  it  is  sufipendod  from 
above.  It  succeeded  to  the  ancient  ciborimn 
[see  that  word],  which  was  a  cupola  supported 
on  four  columns,  still  to  be  se<*n  at  many  of 
the  altan  in  Bome.  Bernini  may  claim  the 
merit  of  its  invention.  The  height  of  tliat 
which  he  erected  in  St  Peter's  is  128  feet,  and 
being  entirely  of  bronze  weighs  near  90  tons. 
It  was  built  by  order  of  the  Pope  Barberini, 
from  the  robl>eiy  of  the  roof  of  tne  Pantheon, 
and  occasioned  the  bitter  sarcasm — '  Quod  non 
fecerunt  Barbari,  fecerunt  Bsirberini.* 
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BftldHo  (Low  Lat  baldrelluB).  A  girdle 
used  by  the  warriors  of  feudal  timos ;  it  was 
often  splendidly  ornamented,  and  marked  the 
rank  of  the  wearer. 

Baldwin**  Vhosiil&onuk  Fused  nitrate 
of  lime,  which,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
light,  appciirs  luminous  in  a  dark  place. 

Balearic  Craaa.    [Cbanb.] 

Baleen  (Fr.  buleinc).  The  term  for  whale- 
bone in  common  use  among  whale-fishers. 

Ball.  Literallv,  anything  made  in  a  globular 
form.  The  word  nignifies  also  at  once  a  well- 
known  divtTtis8(//ientf  and  a  game  familiar 
in  Europe  and  America.  Ball-playing  was 
a  favourite  amusement  among  the  ancients, 
who  practised  it  in  various  ways.  They  had 
their  hand-ball  (j>ila  trigon(Uis\  played  by 
three  persons  standing  in  tlie  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, their  foot-ball  (follis)^  and  some  other 
kinds  not  used  by  the  modems.  Every  com- 
plete gymnasium  had  its  Sphttristerium^ 
or  place  set  apart  for  the  game,  with  a 
master  specially  for  teaching  it,  as  long  prac- 
tice and  great  skill  were  necessary  for  it.  In 
the  middle  ages  there  were  houses  appropriated 
to  ball-playing;  and  in  Italy  there  are  still 
public  places  where  this  amusement  is  prac- 
tised, and  great  dexterity  displayed. 

Ball.  In  the  art  Military,  any  round 
substance  of  iron  or  lead  discharged  from 
fire-anmt,  as  cannon  or  musket  balls.  When 
artillery  was  first  invented,  cannon  balls  were 
rudely  cut  from  blocks  of  stone  ;  they  are  now 
made  mostly  of  cast  iron,  and  musket  balls 
of  lead.  From  the  increasing  use  of  rified 
guns  and  rifled  small  arms,  round  projectiles 
are  being  superseded  to  a  great  extent,  though 
they  have  still  many  advocates,  who  prefer 
them  tu  elongated  projectiles  against  armour 
plates. 

Ballad  (Ital.  ballata,  Fr.  ballade^  A 
species  of  narrative  poetry,  founded  either  on 
lustotY  or  fiction,  oisplaying  the  condition 
and  the  habits,  the  tastes  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  various  nations  among  whom  it  is 
found.  The  term  ballad  is  very  indefinite 
in  its  general  acceptation,  including  classes 
of  composition  wholly  different  in  themselves, 
of  which  the  only  common  characteristics 
are  brevity  of  metre  and  simplicity  and  per- 
spicuity of  style.  While  some  authors  have 
assigned  to  the  ballad  an  Arabian,  some  an 
Armorican  origin,  and  others  have  claimed  this 
distinction  for  the  Normans  and  Provencals, 
Percy,  Bouterweck,  and  Schlegel  concur  in 
awarding  to  it  a  Teutonic  descent.  It  is,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  the  Scandinavian  nations 
delighted  at  a  very  early  period  to  celebrate  in 
song  the  deeds  of  heroes,  lovers,  knights,  &c. ; 
and  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Teutonic 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages — the  stories  of  the 
Nibelungen,  those  of  Charlemagne  (particularly 
such  as  relate  to  his  wars  against  the  Arabians 
and  the  battle  of  Boncesvalles),  and  the  tales  of  i 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  consist  of  what  at , 
a  later  period  were  called  Ballads.  Though  the  \ 
name  Ballad  is  Italian,  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
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had  at  no  period  during  the  middle  ages  nracli 
dominion  or  influence  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps :  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  meagreness  of  the  Italians  in  this  de- 
partment of  poetry.  The  French  too  nprer 
attained  any  perfection  in  the  ballad,  as  their 
fabliaux,  legends,  &c.  soon  degenerated  info 
long  prose  romances,  which  were  quite  destitate 
of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  minstrelsy.  Tb<> 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rich  in  ballads 
of  a  highly  chivalrous  character.  These,  how- 
ever, along  with  some  Portuguese  ballads  vhich 
bear  clear  marks  of  a  Spanish  origin,  maj  with 
more  propriety  be  classified  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Romantic  Poetry.  Among  the  WeUi 
even  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  music  and 
this  species  of  poetry  seem  to  have  attained  a 
high  degree  of  excellence ;  but  of  aU  the  species 
of  ballad,  the  Irisli,  among  other  characteristics, 
appears  to  be  pre-eminently  fitted  for  adaptation 
to  music,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  uniTersttllj 
admired  National  Melodies  of  Thomas  Hoom 
While  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  amoni; 
the  learned  as  to  the  nature  and  requisites  of  the 
ballad,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  Kngbwd 
and  Scotland  possess  a  oollection  of  ballatli 
superior  to  those  of  every  other  nation.  The 
home  of  the  English  and  Scottish  ballads  is 
either  in  the  north  of  England,  or  in  the 
southern  counties  of  ScotUnd,  as  there  the 
infiuence  of  the  Normans  was  less  than  in  the 
south  of  England.  To  the  proximity,  also^  of 
those  parts  of  the  two  countries  where  the 
ballad  was  cultivated,  and  the  small  circle  which 
they  embraced,  may  be  attributed  the  difScolty 
that  exists  in  assigning  to  each  oouitiy  its 
proper  share  in  the  oollection  of  ballads.  Iq 
modem  times,  if  we  except  the  romantic  legends 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (which  can  scarcely  be 
denominated  ballads),  the  Germans  have  cal- 
tivated  this  species  of  poetry  with  more  soccess 
than  anv  other  nation;  and  they  can  boast 
of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Biirger,  not  only  as 
distinguished  poets,  but  as  the  revivers  of 
that  chivalrous  spirit  which  formed  the  gnnd 
characteristic  of  our  British  ancestors.  For 
remarks  on  the  Ballad,  see  Aikin,  Hittory  of 
Song;  Warton,  History  of  EngUth  P»trtj\ 
Bumey,  History  of  Music ;  Motherwell,  Amtnt 
and  Modem  Minstrelsy ;  Jones,  Musical  and 
Poetical  Belies;  Schlegel,  Kntisehe  Sekriftm 
(article  on  Biiigor) ;  Sir  W.  Scott,  MinHrdsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border ;  Bishop  Pen^,  Bf 
liques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 

Ballast  ^a  word  of  uneertain  deriTStionl 
Is  a  jn&aa  of  weighty  material  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  to  give  hetstiffnffs^ 
that  is,  to  increase  her  tend^cy  to  return  to 
the  upright  position  when  inclined  or  A«e/rt/ 
over  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  other  canse. 
Ballast  consists  of  shingle  (the  coarse  grarel  of 
the  sea-beach),  stones,  &c  In  the  Boyal  Kavy 
iron  ballast  alone  is  used,  in  pigs  of  nearly 
3  cwt.  This  has  the  advantage  of  lying  in 
small  compass ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  f^^ 
weight  it  tends  to  give  excels  of  stability, 
which  renders  the    vessel  vntasy  from  the 
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snddeimess  of  the  motion:  this  defect  Is 
remedied  bj  toinging  up  the  ballast^  whereby 
its  centre  of  gravi^  is  raised.  For  the  like 
reiUOD,  in  stowing  the  ballast  it  is  tapered  to  a 
point  at  the  fore  and  aft  extremities.  Iron 
ballast)  firom  its  greater  deanlineas,  is  more 
healthy  for  the  crew  than  that  of  other  mate- 
nils.  When  a  ship  has  no  other  loadings  she 
is  said  to  be  m  baUasi. 

The  qnantity  of  ballast  and  the  mode  of  its 
stomge  differ  greatly  in  different  vessels;  and 
the  connection  between  the  motions  of  a  ship 
and  her  stowage  has  not  yet  been  analysed 
snfBdentlT  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  direct 
rales  on  tnese  important  points. 

Ballet  iJ^T.).    A  theatrical  representation  of 
ictioiia,  characters,  sentiments,  and  passions, 
br  mesns  of  mimic  movements  and  dances, 
aocompanied  by  mtisic.    The  ballet  b  divided 
into  three  kinds — ^historical,  mythological,  and 
ilkgoncal;  and   consists  of  three  parts — the 
ratiy,  the  figure,  and  the  retreat    (Noverre, 
bitra  sur  lu  Arts  imiUUews,  et  sur  la  Danse 
€tt  partieidier^)     The  chief  merit  of  the  ballet 
liei  in  sn  ingenious  adaptation  of  music  to  the 
eenttments  of  the  mind  as  developed  in  the 
^aaee,  and  in  its  power  of  representing  evezy 
tsiiety  of  homan  conduct  and  emotion,  whether 
of  a  tiagie  or   oomic   nature.      The  art  of 
dandiig  to  music,  called  6pxn^a,  was  carried 
to  vooderfhl  periection  by  the  Greeks:   but 
the  Latin  Pantomimi  corresponded  much  more 
closely  to  the  ballet-dancers  of  modem  times. 
It  18  generally  believed  that  Baltazarini,  di- 
rector of  music  to  the  Princess  Catherine  de 
Hedids,  first  gave  its  present  form  to  the 
regular  ballet,  and  that  after  a  considerable 
istenral  it  was   introduced  into  France,  and 
tk(>nce  into  Oernumy  and  England. 

Banista  or  SaUsta  (Lat).  A  Military 
(■iigine,  used  by  the  ancients  for  throwing 
Etunest  darts,  arrows,  &c.  The  BaUista  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Catapulta ;  but 
a  distinction  is  made  by  Polybius,  who  con- 
fices  the  latter  term  to  those  machines  which 
throY  stones  only.  The  particular  mechanism 
of  thf«e  engines  is  not  veiy  certainly  under- 
stood. According  to  Vitruvius  they  were  made 
in  diTen  manners ;  but  the  principle  of  all 
s««ms  to  have  been  the  same.  A  beam  of  wood 
cr  plate  of  metal  is  firmly  fixed  at  one  ex- 
tremity, while  the  other  is  drawn  back  bv 
m<ians  of  cordis  and  pulleys;  and  being  sud- 
denly set  free,  the  elastic  force  with  wUch  it 
seekia  to  recover  itself  propels  the  missiles. 

Baniatte  Vendalmn.  An  instrument 
invented  by  Beigamin  Bobins,  and  first 
dffcribed  by  him  in  his  Tracts  published  in 
176^.  It  is  used  to  determine  the  velocity  of 
prr^ectiles  fired  from  cannon  and  small  arms. 
The  original  instrument  consisted  of  an  iron 
W.  to  one  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  block  of 
vood,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  a 
horiaontal  bar  free  to  move  in  sockets,  so  that 
tiie  Uoek  on  being  struck  swung  together  with 
the  bar  as  a  pendulum.  A  ribbon  attached  to 
^f  bottom  of  the  pendulum  showed,  by  the 
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portion  of  it  drawn  through  an  orifice  in  the 
fixed  framework,  the  length  of  the  arc  through 
which  the  pendtdum  moved. 

The  use  of  the  pendulum  depends  upon  the 
dynamical  fact  that  if  a  body  of  small  mass 
impinge  with  great  velocity  on  a  much  larger 
body  at  rest,  and  the  two  bodies  after  impact 
move  on  together  with  a  velocity  which  can 
be  easily  measured,  the  masses  of  the  two 
bodies  being  given,  the  whole  momentum  after 
impact  is  known ;  and  as  this  is  the  momentum 
of  the  smaller  body  before  impact,  the  velocity 
with  which  it  struck  the  larger  body  can  be 
determined. 

Bobins'  pendulum  was  improved  by  Hutton 
and  Qregory,  and  later  l^  MM.  Piobert  and 
Morin  in  France,  and  Mi^or  Mordecai  in 
America.  As  now  used,  the  block  consists  of 
a  cast-iron  case,  filled  with  banels  or  bags 
containing  sand.  It  is  suspended  by  firmly 
seciired  wrought-iron  bars  to  a  horizontal 
shaft  which  has  knife  edges  working  in  Vs,  so 
that  the  pendulum  may  vibrate  fr«ely.  The 
arc  through  which  the  pendulum  vibrates  on 
being  struck  is  measured  on  a  copper  aK  by  an 
index  carrying  a  vernier.  This  being  ascer- 
tained, the  following  points  must  be  known 
in  order  to  calculate  the  velocity  of  the  ball  on 
striking:— 

1.  The  respective  weights  of  the  ball  and 
pendulum. 

2.  The  distance  of  the  centres  of  oscillation 
or  percussion  from  the  axis  of  suspension. 

3.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from 
the  axis  of  suspension. 

4.  The  angular  velocity  of  the  pendulum 
after  impact. 

The  ballistic  pendulum  has  been  lately  used 
in  coxgunction  with  the  gun  pendnlum  [Gun 
Pbndulvm],  but  is  now  seldom  employed,  the 
velocities  of  shot  being  more  easily  and  cor- 
rectly ascertained  by  Navez'  electro-ballistic 
apparatus.     [Elbotbo-balustic  Afpa.batus.1 

Wn'^lTi— *-  In  the  Architecture  of  the  mia- 
dle  ages,  the  open  space  or  court  of  a  fortified 
castle.  This  has  acquired  in  English  the  ap- 
pellation Bailey :  thus  St  Peter's  in  the  Bailey 
at  Oxford,  and  the  Old  Bailey  in  London,  are 
so  named  from  their  connection  with  the  sites 
of  castles. 

BaUooB  (Fr.  ballon,  a  little  ball).  The 
name  of  a  machine,  which,  consisting  of  an 
envelope  containing  a  gas  specifically  lighter 
than  common  air,  rises  into  the  atmosphere 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ascensional 
force.  A  car,  supported  by  a  network  which 
extends  over  the  baUoon,  supports  the  aeronaut ; 
and  a  valve,  usuallv  placed  at  the  top,  to  which 
a  string  is  attached  reaching  to  the  car,  gives 
him  the  power  of  allowing  the  gas  to  escape, 
and  of  descending  at  pleasure. 

During  the  dark  ages,  and  for  some  time 
after  the  revival  of  science,  numerous  projects 
were  entertained  for  navigating  the  air ;  but  it 
is  only  in  very  recent  times,  since  1783,  that  any 
of  them  have  been  realised.  The  first  idea 
was  to  employ  some  mechanical  contrivance 
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resembling  the  wings  of  birds;  but  Borelli 
demonstrated  that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
man  to  fly  must  necessarily  fail,  from  the  utter 
disproportion  of  his  muscular  power  to  the 
force  that  would  be  necessary  to  give  impulsion 
to  wings  of  such  enormous  magnitude  as  would 
be  required  to  sustain  his  weight  in  the  air. 

The  principle  by  which  a  balloon  rises  in 
the  atmosphere  is  exactly  the  same  as  that ! 
which  causes  the  ascont  of  a  cork  from  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  filled  with  water.     The  ' 
weight  of  the  volume  of  air  which  it  displaces  i 
must  exceed  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  all 
that  it  carries  with  it. 

The  height  to  which  a  balloon  will  rise  is 
determined  from  the  law  according  to  which  j 
the  density  of  the  atmospheric  strata  diminishes  , 
as  the  distance  from  the  earth  is  increased. , 
The  buoyant  force  diminishes  with  the  density ; 
and  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  quantity  only 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  its 
appendages,  no  further  ascension  can  take 
place.  Another  circumstance  also  confines  the 
possible  elevation  within  moderate  limits.  As 
the  pressure  of  the  external  air  is  diminished, 
the  expansive  force  of  the  confined  gas  becomes 
greater,  and  would  ultimately  overcome  the 
resistance  of  any  material  of  which  a  balloon 
can  be  made.  A  balloon  quite  filled  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  would  inevitably  be  torn 
to  shreds  at  the  height  of  a  few  miles  in  the 
atmosphere,  unless  a  portion  of  the  gas  were  al- 
lowed to  escape.  For  this  purpose  the  balloon 
is  furnished  with  a  safety  valve,  which  can  be 
opened  and  shut  at  pleasuro;  but  to  prevent 
nnnecessaxy  escape  of  gas,  it  ought  to  be  made 
of  such  a  size  that  it  requires  only  to  be  partly 
filled. 

When  baUoons  first  began  to  be  constructed, 
it  was  expected  that  they  would  be  found 
applicable  to  many  important  purposes.  These 
expectations  have  been  disappointed,  chiefiy 
because  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  guide 
or  control  their  course.  The  only  power  the 
aeronaut  possesses  over  his  balloon  is  to  regu- 
late its  elevation  within  certain  limits.  In  one 
or  two  instances  they  have  been  successAilly 
used  for  military  reconnaissance.  The  victory 
which  Jourdan  obtained  over  the  Austrians  at 
Fleurus,  in  1794,  was  ascribed  to  the  knowledge 
obtained  of  the  enemy's  movements  by  means 
of  a  balloon.  A  very  interesting  ascent  was 
made  by  Biot  and  Chiy  Lussac,  in  August  1804, 
and  by  Gay  Lussac  alone  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  with  a  view  to  make  meteorological 
observations  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  the  first  voyage,  the  two  philo- 
sophers, at  an  elevation  of  between  9,500  and 
13,000  English  feet,  found  the  oscillations  of 
the  magnetic  needle  to  be  performed  in  the 
same  time  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At 
12,800  feet  the  thermometer,  which  stood  at 
63^^  at  the  Observatoiy,  had  sunk  to  61°  of 
Fahrenheit,  being  only  a  decrease  of  1^  for 
every  thousand  feet.  The  hygroscope  indi- 
cated increased  dryness  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation.    In  tbe  second  ascent^  performed  by 
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Ghiy  Lussac  alone,  the  variation  of  the  comp-iM. 
at  the  height  of  12,680  feet^  was  found  to  remuin 
unaltered.  At  18,000  feet  the  thermomKer 
fell  to  the  freezing  point,  and  at  22,912  feet  to 
14-9°  of  Fahrenheit.  Two  flasks,  which  had 
been  previously  emptied  of  air,  were  opened  and 
filled  at  an  elevation  exceeding  21,400  fet-t; 
and  the  air  brought  down  from  this  region  vas 
found,  on  being  analysed,  to  contain  the  same 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  at  iat 
surface.  The  utmost  elevation  which  he  reaohed 
was  23,040  feet,  or  four  miles  and  a  quarter 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  Mr.  Glaisher  aJ  i^l 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  higher  regiou^  t 
the  atmosphere  in  several  ascents.  undcrtakM 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  an  enonn<>n^ 
balloon  constructed  and  managed  by  Mr.  Coi- 
well.  The  balloon  was  66  feet  in  diamcU-r  acd 
69  feet  in  height,  and  waa  capable  of  holtiir.; 
90,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  During  one  of  t.K< 
ascents,  at  the  height  of  two  miles,  the  tpra- 
perature  fell  to  32°,  at  three  miles  to  \h''.  at 
four  miles  to  8°,  and  at  five  miles  to  2°  Id  « 
Fahrenheit's  zero.  At  the  latter  height  no  tl. » 
was  observed  on  Regnault's  hygrometer  vlnn 
cooled  to  minus  30°.  At  nearlv  six  mil' «.  a^ 
indicated  by  the  barometer  (9 J  inches),  Mr 
Glaisher  became  insensible.  Mr.  Coxwell  aU^ 
lost  the  use  of  his  hands,  but  had  suffii  •  r.< 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  to  poll  tl.« 
valve-string  witn  his  teeth,  thus  allowing  of  an 
escape  of  gas  and  the  descent  of  the  ljal1o>u. 
The  neck  of  the  envelope  was  at  this  time  sur- 
rounded with  hoar-frost.  An  obserration  m..  !• 
by  Mr.  Coxwell  while  Mr.  Glaisher  w»^  in-'?^- 
sible,  would  indicate  that  the  greatest  altiti.i' 
reached  was  six  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  low^^t 
temperature  12°  below  zero.  Of  six  pi;:'> 
taken  up,  one  was  thrown  out  of  the  «r  t 
three  miles :  it  simply  extended  its  ving^  a"  > 
dropped  like  a  piece  of  paper ;  the  secovA  j't 
four  miles  flew  downwards  tolerably  well;  t^'" 
third  at  four  and  a  half  miles  fell  rather  th^n 
flew;  the  fourth  was  thrown  out  while  de^«r'i- 
ing,  it  flew  and  alighted  on  the  top  of  t(^>- 
balloon ;  the  fifth  died  before  the  car  nach(^i 
the  earth ;  and  the  sixth,  thrown  off  the  liiu ' 
after  the  aeronauts  had  alighted,  retumfni  t<^ 
the  hand,  but  subsequently  flew  away.  1*^"™ 
this  ascent  it  would  seem  that  five  miles  fnm 
the  earth  is  nearly  the  limit  of  human  existen<r. 
and  that  increased  information  which  might  l<o 
obtained  at  greater  elevations  is  not  commc-n^u- 
rate  with  increased  risk.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  Mr.  Glusher^s  ascents  i»  th- 
demonstration  of  the  fidlacy  of  the  belic^f  tli^t 
the  atmosphere  decreases  1°  Fahrenheit  in 
temperature  for  every  800  feet  ascended. 

Excepting  in  these  memomble  ascents  htt!^ 
has  been  gained  to  science  by  the  u»e  of 
balloons ;  and  from  the  total  feilure  of  eri-ry 
scheme  that  has  been  proposed  for  dirett.i'i: 
their  course  through  the  air,  there  is  httle 
reason  to  anticipate  any  great  adTaotagM 
from  them  to  society. 


BALLOT 

(Fir.  Inllotte).  A  method  of  Totiiig 
iit  flections,  &c.,  by  means  of  little  balLs,  of 
different  eoloun,  wnieh  are  pat  secretly  into  a 
box,  and,  when  counted,  disclose  the  result  of 
the  poll  without  any  disooveiy  by  whom  each 
ror«  is  given.  In  their  popolar  assemblies  the 
Athenians  generally  Toted  or  a  show  of  hands ; 
bat  the  ballot  was  employed  where  secre<7  was 
a  matter  of  importance.  In  judicial  proceed- 
ings it  was  always  nsed ;  but  there  were  three 
processes,  admitting  difibrent  degrees  of  secrecy. 
Secret  foting  was  also  the  custom  of  the  court 
of  Areopagus^  "the  same  system  of  noting 
preTailed  also  at  Carthage,  and  to  thia  is  attri- 
bated  by  Bay  {TVavda  tkrcfugh  Germany  and 
Italy)  this  cause  of  the  grandeur  and  independ- 
ence of  its  inhahitants.  At  Bome^  voting  by 
word  of  month  was  the  pradiee  at  elections 
and  tzials,  secret  Toting  by  pebbles  being  eon- 
fined  to  the  enaetment  or  repeal  of  laws.  The 
JjcxTabellariaof  Qa.biniu8,  bx^  189,  introduced 
the  ballot  into  elections  of  magistrates.  From 
this  period,  although  the  practice  of  bribery 
made  rapid  strides,  eyezy  efibrt  was  made  for 
ire  soppreasion  by  the  enactment  of  penal  sta- 
tntea.  Since  the  Christian  ert,  the  tMillot  was 
lilted  at  a  Teiy  eariy  period  by  the  Maltese 
and  the  Venetianfl.  At  Venice,  in  particular,  a 
SMt  cnrioos  and  intricate  system  of  voting, 
cooastiag  of  ten  baUotationa,  prerailed  for 
theipaoeof  1,300  years;  and  Postellus  (in  a 
Tork  Ik  MagUtraiwtu  Athenienaium)  pointedly 
asserta  that  the  abolition  of  this  practice, 
coaibined  with  other  causes,  led  to  the  dedine 
of  this  ones  flouriahing  state.  Another  author, 
after  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  advantages 
of  the  Venetian  ballot,  sums  up  his  account 
of  an  election  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye- 
vitnesi  in  the  following  words:  'AU  was 
asilj  performed  in  a  short  time,  without 
tnmidt,  without  noiae,  without  animosities,  and 
the  most  deserving  always  elected.'  In  our 
ovn  timeS)  aa  is  well  known,  the  system  of 
voting  by  ballot  in  the  election  of  repre- 
^ntatiTca^  magistrates,  &c  is  adopted  in 
France  and  America;  and,  among  ourselyes, 
in  eases  of  application  for  admission  into 
priTate  dubs  and  societies.  Of  all  subjects 
for  controversy,  perhaps  there  is  none  which 
has  excited  the  attention  of  all  political  parties 
R>  vividly,  and  furnished  so  large  an  arena 
for  the  display  of  aignmentative  skilli  as  the 
ballot 

The  advocates  of  the  ballot^  on  whom  the 
onps  probandi  naturally  rests,  assume  aa  an 
axiom  that  the  great  body  of  the  electors  are 
dependent,  and  eonsequently  in  an  unfit  con- 
dition to  g^Te  a  firee  and  unbiassed  vote,  while 
the  ballot,  it  is  maintained,  would  not  only  place 
the  elector  on  a  footing  of  indepcoidence,  but 
▼^  remove  all  inducement  to  bribeiy,  as  no 
f^&didate  would  cffisr  a  bribe  when  the  elector 
u  at  liberty  to  deceive  him  by  giving  a 
s«a«t  vote;  in  a  word,  it  would  annihilate 
tbe  two  ^eciee  of  corrupt  influence  by  which 
^leetora  are  liable  to  be  swayed — the  influence 
^  Uffeata,  and  tha  influence  of  bribes.    The 
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opjKments  of  the  ballot,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that,  even  under  the  ballot^  the  can- 
Tassing  of  constituents  by  candidates  would 
still  be  practised;  in  which  case,  the  ballot 
would  proye  serviceable  only  to  the  dishonest 
elector,  who  promises  his  suffrage  to  one  candi- 
date and  yotes  for  another.  It  is  further  urged 
that  eyen  were  secrecy  practicable  (vide  Burke's 
BeflecHonB,  p.  370),  it  would  not  be  desirable; 
for,  as  eyery  elector  holds  his  yote  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  he  ia  bound 
to  show  by  an  open  yote  his  opinion  of  the 
fitness  of  the  candidate  for  his  sufirage,  while 
a  secret  vote  is  eminently  calculated  to  lower' 
the  standard  of  political  and  moral  principle^ 
inasmuch  as  it  removes  from,  a  public  act  tnat 
responsibility  from  which  no  public  act  ooght 
to  be  exempted.  And  lastly,  it  is  urged  tiiat  the 
argument  derived  from  the  practice  of  France 
and  America  can  haye  but  little  weight,  unless  it 
can  at  the  same  time  be  demonstrated  that  the 
condition  of  these  countries  in  other  respects  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  our  own«  The 
recent  histonr  of  both  these  countries  has  had 
a  senaible  e^et  in  increasing  the  dislike  gene-* 
rally  felt  in  England  for  this  system  of  voting. 
But^  whatever  ma^  be  the  yalue  of  the  argu- 
ments on  either  6ide«  it  is  dear  that  both  as 
Rome  and  Athens  the  people  either  stipulated 
for  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  in  the  original 
framing  of  their  several  constitutions,  or,  at 
soon  as  they  ascertained  the  nature  of  their 
rights,  insisted  on  its  introduction,  from  some 
fiuQcied  security  it  afforded  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  privileges.  For  some  apposite  remarks 
on  the  ballot,  see  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois, 
ii.  cap.  20 ;  Sydney  Smith,  WorkSf  yol.  iii. '  The 
BaUot.* 

Balaeiiiii*  Was  the  Latin  term  for  a  bath, 
or  the  bathing  vessel  itself ;  and  it  was  after* 
wards  applied  to  a  private  bathing  chamber. 
Pliny,  ana  the  more  modem  vrriters,  however, 
use  the  word  balneum  in  the  sense  of  a  private 
bath,  and  balnen  aa  a  public  bath ;  and  they 
use  indifferentiv  to  express  the  latter  descrip- 
tion of  baths  the  terms  balnese  and  therms. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  public  hatha 
of  the  Bomans  were  all  of  them  supplied  vrith 
vrarm  water,  and  were  what  we  snould  call 
warm  hatha 

Balaa  (Span.V  A  species  of  float  or  raft, 
chiefly  used  on  tne  coasts  of  South  America, 
for  landing  goods  through  a  heavy  sur£  The 
balsa  is  formed  of  two  seal  skins  sewn  up  so 
as  to  form  two  large  bags,  which  ore  covered 
with  pitch  to  render  themperfecUy  air-tight» 
and  secured  bv  ligatures.  The  bags  or  bladders 
thus  preparea  are  inflated  with  air  passed 
through  a  flexible  tube,  which  is  left  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  conductor, 
who  is  thus  enabled  to  replenish  them  with  air, 
should  any  have  escaped.  The  two  bags  are 
fastened  together  at  one  end,  which  forms  the 
prow  of  the  vessel,  the  other  enda  being  kept 
about  four  feet  apart  by  means  of  a  small 
plank;  and  the  raft  is  completed  with  small 
sticks  covered  over  with  mattings  having  thus 
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the  sTiape  of  a  weflge  or  triangle.    It  i«  pro-  j 
polled  by  a  doublo-bladed   piuldlc,   and  the 
conductor,  on  approaching  the  shore,  contrives 
to  keep  the  biilsa  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
wave  till  it  is  thrown  on  the  beach  to    the 
greatest  ext^'nt  the  euif  reaches,  where  it  is  i 
immediately  secured.     The  balsa  will  carry 
three  passengers  besides  the  person  who  con- 
ducta  it,  and  by  this  means  cargoes  are  landed 
from  merchant  vessels  where   the  violence  of 
the  surf  prevents  ordinary  boata  from  passing  | 
through  it  without  great  danger.     Floats  of  a 
still  ruder  kind,  usually  formed  of  the  hides  of 
bullocks  simply  stretched  on  a  frame,  are  used 
for  crossing  rivers  in  South  America,  and  go  by ' 
the  name  of  balsa.  ^      | 

Balsamaeese*     A  natural  order  of  im- ; 
perfect  exogenous  balsamiferous  trees,  related  [ 
to  the  Platanacea,  now  called  Altingiace€B.     A 
species  of  the  only  genus,  Liquidambar^  yields 
the  fragrant  product  called  storax. 

BalaamiiiaeeflB  (Balsamina^  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  polj'petalous  Exo- 
gens,  allied  to  Geraniacea.  They  have  irregu- 
lar flowers,  with  a  spur  to  one  of  the  sepals ; 
and  are  chiefly  annual-stemmed  plants,  with 
succulent  foliage  and  showy  flowers.  The  com- 
mon Impatiena  noii-tangere,  or  Touch-me-not, 
is  a  species  of  this  order. 

BalMunodendron    (Gr.     fidXaofiow,    and 
94¥9pov,  a  tree).     A  genua  of  shrubby  plants 
found  in  India,  Arabia,  and    Abyssinia,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Amyridacea.    They  haye 
spiny  branches,  scanty  pinnated  leaves,  and 
small  axillary  flowers  succeeded  by  small  oval , 
drupe-like  fruits.    JB.  Myrrha  is  the  reputed  I 
source    of    the   gum-resin   called  myrrh ;  B.  i 
giltademe  and  B.  Opobalsamvm  yield  Balm  of  1 
Gilead ;  B.  africana  yields  African  Bdellium  ;  | 
and  B.  Roxburghiij  Indian  Bdellium ;  and  other 
species  furnish  gum-resins  of  similar  character. 

Balsams  (Gr.  fid\irafiov).  Exudations  finom 
certain  plants,  which  are  liquid  or  soft  solid, 
and  consist  of  a  substance  resembling  a  resin 
either  combined  with  benzoic  acid  or  with  an 
essential  oil,  or  both. 

Balt0iis  (Lat.).  The  wide  step  in  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  which  afforded  a  passage  round 
them  without  disturbing  the  seated  spectators ; 
nobody  sat  upon  it,  but  it  served  as  a  landing, 
or  resting-place.  In  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
theatres  every  eighth  step  was  a  balteus ;  and 
Vitruvius  gives  the  rules  for  constructing  it  in 
the  thml  chapter  of  his  fifth  book.  The  same 
term  is  used  by  that  author  to  denote  the  strap 
which  seems  to  bind  the  cushion  of  the  Ionic 
capital 

Baltto  Sea.  This  long  narrow  inland  sea, 
of  extremely  irregular  form,  deeply  indenting 
almost  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  leoeives 
by  some  250  streams  the  drainage  of  more  than 
A  fifth  part  of  the  whole  continent.  It  is  rarely 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  deep.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Atlantic  by  a  single  channel, 
and  owing  to  the  number  of  riyers  entering  it 
is  much  less  salt  than  the  ocean.  It  occupies 
in  all  135|000  square  miles,  its  total  length  is 
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1,000  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  less  th.is 
160  miles.  Beyond  it  the  Gulf  of  Finland  n;is 
for  300  miles  with  a  width  of  from  60  to  80  nu -. 
and  connects  it  with  a  chain  of  lakes  reacLii.j 
almost  to  the  White  Sea. 

The  Baltic  is  the  Mediterranean  of  the  north. 
It  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  tide»  but  its  vrato 
are  subject  to  singular  oscillations,  affectinir  "i 
level  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  or  more.  F'  r 
five  months  of  the  year  its  waters  are  fmzfn. 

The  navigation  of  the  Baltic  is  difficult  a:i 
dangerous,  and  is  of  course  interrupted  diru 
winter.  The  entrance  is  complicated.  \k.i: 
almost  closed  by  the  peninsula  of  Jutlar.d  zz: 
the  Danish  islands  between  Jutland  and  Sw»iif  i. 
The  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  inland  si-a  a- 
thus  rendered  independent  of  the  ocean. 

Baltiiiuiiita*  A  pseudomorphous  form  <f 
Serpentine  after  Asbestos,  to  which  it  U^r^ 
considerable  resemblance.  It  occurs  in  op<v,i. 
greyish-green  fibres  with  a  silky  lustn'.  ht 
Baltimore  in  North  America ;  and,  aJfio,  at  Kulu 
in  Perthshire. 

Balnstsr  (Fr.  balustre.  Span.  balan<tr. 
possibly  from  bara  or  vara,  a  rorf).  A  f-p  •* 
of  small  short  column  used  between  puo^  '. 
the  upper  parts  of  buildings,  under  wind.  w.. 
in  balconies,  &c.  It  is  quite  of  modem  ic^- 
duction,  that  is  to  say,  it  dates  shortly  ai:  r 
the  Renaissance.  The  form  of  the  most  an..*'. 
balustrade  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Flon:-- 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  is  that  of  a  coh:m^ 
a  puerility  which  has  even  in  these  days  H^'^ 
aomission  into  some  of  what  are  called  Gnc^*^ 
buildings  in  the  metropolis.  Blondol  &-' 
Chambers  give  rules  for  proportioninff  it-^ 
baluster  in  cases  where  it  is  used  in  ci^njum- 
tion  with  the  orders.  In  practice  the  tr^ 
baluster  is  also  made  to  signify  the  dwi-t 
railing  which  protects  a  staircase,  and  th^rr 
it  is  applied  to  small  cast-iron  column^.  ' 
panels,  of  any  conceivable  form,  the  term  U  '  - 
applied  with  reference  to  the  use,  not  to  th-- 
nature  of  the  decoration.  There  are  swai- 
necked  balusters,  panelled  baluston,  &c. 

Balnscrade.  A  parapet  or  fence  formed  ^^h 
balusters.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
cast-iron  panelling. 

Bambooelata.  A  name  applied  to  p'<  >  uron 
of  low  or  vulgar  life,  such  as  the  Dutch  hie 
loved  to  paint,  and  such  as  were  tenurti  \v 
the  Greeks  Rhyparograpby,  or  literally  d  -; 
painting.  The  term  Bamboociate  is  supi  -  i 
to  be  derived  from  the  nickname  of  Bam*'^  -^ 
given  by  the  Italians  to  Pieter  Laer,  the  ii^t 
of  the  characteristically  Dutch  paiotera  WuO 
distinguished  themselves  in  Rome. 

Bamboo.  An  Asiatic  genus  of  arboresy-t 
grasses,  called  BanUnua  by  botanists.  Th'f 
have  hoUow  jointed  stems  of  a  hard  wo -t 
texture,  and  externally  coated  with  silex,  a:  .> 
sometimes  they  secrete  the  same  substance  -n 
the  hollows  of  their  stems,  when  it  is  c»-^^ 
tabasheer.  Bamboos  grow  with  great  nipidi-y, 
and  their  shoots  are  cut  when  young.  Hii 
boiled  Like  asparagus.  They  vaiy  in  ^y* 
according  to  the  species,  from  6  feet  to  150  fet-t 
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in  htight  VTht^u  small,  they  form  iralking 
hticks  and  handles  to  mnbrellafl  and  parasols ; 
^b^-u  sufficiently  large,  they  are  used  for  the 
friDiPvork  of  Indian  cottages,  bedsteads,  floors, 
a  u- 1  a  variety  of  domestic  purposes.  K  split  into 
^!';  <  they  form  bow-strings,  and  sometimes  the 
am^ws  dischaiged  from  Uie  blow-tubes  of  the 
>I:ilays.  A  few  species  inhabit  the  tropical 
['^rts  uf  America. 

Bain1»iiatde8B«  A  section  of  the  natural 
oni'T  of  Grasses,  comprehending  the  Bamboo 
ai  its^^pe. 

Bamllt^  A  mineral  with  the  stmeture  and 
apfioaRiDce  of  some  kinds  of  Kyanite,  occurring 
at  Bamle  and  Brakka  in  Norway,  in  gneiss. 

BMif  fjanwi  The  public  notices  of  marriage 
(rircn  in  church,  derived  from  the  civil  law, 
fre  called  Banns  of  Marriage.  According  to 
the  bw  of  England,  the  banns  must  be  pub- 
Ii.->hed  three  successive  Sundays ;  and  if  the 
nurnage  be  not  performed  within  three  months 
tr,>m  the  last  publication,  the  same  process 
mu^t  be  repeated.  Bishops  have  the  power  of 
aTpiioting  surrogates,  who  may  grant  a  faculty 
at  liceofte  to  parties  applying  to  be  married 
T.thi'Ot  banns.  But  this  license  may  only  be 
eitHi  noder  certain  conditions,  and  upon  good 
raurioD  and  security  taken,  such  as  to  sup^i^' 
t^i'-iht  necessity  of  public  proclamation.  The 
V  tA  'Ban '  bears  a  variety  of  significations  in 
thf  Tent(»iic  jurisprudence  and  usjiges,  but  all 
apj^iMitly  connected  with  the  original  meaning 
(f '  to  proclaim  or  give  public  notice.'  Hence, 
i-  The  proclamation  against  an  outlaw :  e.  g. 
\i'-  ban  of  the  German  Empire,  equivalent  to 
eiclrsiasticalezciommiinication  or  declaration  of 
outUvry:  whence  the  words  banish,  banditti, 
lin>iitt(  and  to  '  ban '  or  curse ;  in  Gorman, 
Unnen,  verbannen.  2.  The  national  army  of 
a  T«'utonic  people  levied  by  proclamation: 
I  n-'*  the  French  'leTer  le  ban  et  I'arrifere  ban ' 
\}hir  latter  word  being  a  corruption  of  heri- 
f^umim^  from  kcer,  an  army).  The  French  ban 
^'1  arriere  ban  was  levied  for  the  last  time  in 
\^'X  and  commanded  by  Turenne^  but  be- 
wared so  ill  that  this  feudal  armament  was 
Ih'Dceforth  discontinued.  3.  In  the  Slayonic 
t'  r^«8  ban  means  master :  and  the  lords  of 
^one  of  the  frontier  proyinoes  of  Turkey  were 
^  styled;  hence  the  hannat  or  lordship  of 
T<  mi^iwar,  now  belonging  to  Austria.  The 
v:<*roy  or  eoremor  of  Croatia  is  styled  the 
l^n.  and  eigojs  extraordinary  privileges. 

aaaaiiflu  A  tall  herbaceous  endogenous 
I  ~iDt,  the  Mtt9a  sapicntum  of  botanists,  having 
ini^vi  convex  leaves  with  fine  oblique  veins, 
'&<i  ^wing  in  a  tuft  from  the  top  of  a  stem 
f'-rm^  by  Uie  union  of  the  broad  bases  of  the 
^av€ft.  The  fruit,  which  ripens  in  succession, 
?n>vs  in  laige  clusters  weighing  many  pounds, 
ac'l  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  plantain.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  contributes 
«>>^QtiaIly  to  the  food  of  the  better  classes. 

Baadinw.  A  Fabrician  genus  of  Hymeno- 
rt*-rwH  insects,  of  the  tribe  Pupivora,  and 
f inily  Ickneumionida ;  characterised  by  long 
tLridiilike  antennae,  abdomc4  compressed  at 
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\  the  extremity,  ovipositor  not  extended.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  five  British  species,  which,  like 
the  rest  ot  the  family,  are  parasitic  in  the  lan'a 
state,  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  other  insects. 
I  Ban<»o.  In  Commerce,  a  word  of  Italian 
origin,  signifying  a  bank,  and  commonly  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  bank  of  Venice.  Banco 
is  also  used  to  distinguish  banco  money  from 
current  money  at  Hamburg,  &c.     [Exchange.] 

Banco.  In  Law,  superior  courts  of  common 
law  are  said  to  sit  in  banco  during  term,  the 
judges  occupying  the  bench  of  their  respective 
courts.     [Courts  of  Law.] 

Band  (Fr.  bande).  In  Architecture,  a  term 
used  to  denote  what  is  goncmlly  called  a  face 
or  fascia.  To  speak  correctly,  it  signifies  a  flat, 
low,  square,  profiled  member,  without  respect 
to  its  place.  That  member  in  a  cornice 'on 
which  modillions  or  dentals  are  cut  is  called 
the  modillion  band  in  the  former,  and  the 
dental  band  in  the  latter  case. 

Baio).  In  Machinery,  a  band  is  a  contrivance 
for  transmitting  power  with  less  noise  and  fric- 
tion than  attends  the  use  of  toothed  gearing, 
and  the  bands  used  are  made  either  of  leather  or 
gut,  according  to  the  position  and  usage  of  the 
engine.  The  employment  of  bands  also  gives 
the  advantage  of  admitting  the  use  of  fast  and 
loose  pulleys,  or  those  which  are  able  to  turn 
with  me  machinery,  or  without  it. 

Band,  Militabt.  In  Music  A  militaiy 
band  differs  from  a  concert  orchestra  in  the 
omission  of  the  stringed  instruments ;  it  consists 
of  wood  and  brass  wind  instruments  only,  with 
the  addition  of  certain  instruments  of  percussion, 
as  drums  and  cymbals.  The  clarionets  supply  the 
place  of  violins,  and  the  brass  wind  instruments 
are  much  more  developed  than  in  the  concert 
orchestra.  Some  military  bands  dispense  with 
wood  instruments  altogether,  and  are  then 
called  brass  bands. 

Bandamuu  A  style  of  calico-printing  in 
which  white  spots  are  produced  upon  a  red 
ground.  The  term  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  the 
art  has  been  extensively  adopted  and  improved 
upon  in  this  country.  (Sec  a  detailed  account 
of  Messrs.  Monteith  s  manufactory  at  Glasgow, 
in  Brande's  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and 
the  Arts,  June  1823,  and  in  Ure's  Dictionary 
of  ArtSf  &C.) 

Banded*  A  term  answering  to  the  Lat. 
fasciatnSy  and  denoting  any  body  which  is 
striated  across  with  coloured  bands. 

Banditti  (ItaL).  Persons  declared  to  be 
banished,  exiled,  or  outlawed.  At  the  present 
time,  bandit  and  robber  are  nearly  synonymous 
terms.  The  Italian  bandits  formed  a  peculiar 
class,  and  were  frequently  employed  by  the 
petty  princes  and  nobles  in  executing  their 
projects  either  of  love  or  ambition.  As  late  as 
the  year  1820,  they  were  frequently  employed 
as  escorts;  and  in  their  case  the  proverb 
'Honour  among  thieTCs'  was  amply  verified,  for, 
on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  tiaTellers 
might  repose  in  them  unlimited  confidence. 

Bandoleer.  In  the  sixteentli  and  seven* 
teeuth  centuries,  a  leathern  bolt  worn  oTer  tho 
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shoulder  or  round  the  neck,  to  cany  in  small 
cases  the  made-np  charges  for  the  musket 

^fi«»**—  (more  properly  Bania).  A  class 
among  the  Hindus,  whose  office  or  profession 
is  trade  and  merchandise.  In  common  lan- 
guage, the  native  cashier  or  man  of  businjess  in 
the  service  of  a  European  is  called  in  Bengal 
a  Baniaa.  In  the  West  of  India,  Hindu  tvaders 
in  general  are  so  styled. 

Banislunent.  [Ban.]  Expulsion  from,  any 
(Country,  province  or  town,  by  the  judgment  of 
some  court  or  competent  authority.  Banish- 
ment as  a  species  of  punishment  has  been 
practised  by  idl  governments,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  Among  the  Athenians  two  kinds  of 
banishment  were  in  use :  ^117^,  which  involved 
confiscation  of  property,  and  was  inflicted  only 
upon  those  convicted  of  certain  crimes ;  and 
ostracism,  by  which  persons  were  banished,  if  a 
number  of  citizens,  in  no  case  less  than  6,000, 
declared  that  their  banishment  was  needed  for 
the  good  of  the  city.  The  Romans  made  use  of 
three  kinds — reUgaHo^  exilium,  ajiddeport^tio— 
which  involved  various  grades  of  punishment ; 
the  last,  however,  being  the  most  severe,  as  it 
subjecteid  the  delinquent  to  the  confiscation  of 
his  property  and  the  loss  of  his  rights  as  a 
Koman  citizen.  The  second  was  introduced  by 
the  emperor  Augustus,  aqd  formed  the  kind  of 
banishment  to  which,  among  others,  Ovid  was 
condemned.  In  France,  deportation  is  classed 
in  the  third  degree  of  infamous  punishments,  and 
is  synonymous  with  civil  death.  As  a  criminal 
punishment,  banishment  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  unwritten  law  of  England,  although 
voluntary  exile  was  often  adopted  to  evade 
legal  prosecution.  It  was  towa»ls  the  close  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  rtign  that  the  first  statute 
was  enacted  which  condemned  persons  convicted 
of  certain  offences  to  leave  the  town  or  village 
where  they  lived,  but  it  was  at  a  much  later 
period  that  the  punishment  of  transportation 
[which  see]  was  legalised  by  parliamentaiy 
statute.  In  Ghennany,  many  instances  have  re- 
cently occuired  in  which  persons  convicted  of 
treasonable  practices  have  nad  their  sentences 
commuted  into  perpetual  banishment;  and  in 
the  Grerman  universities  this  punishment,  in- 
flicted on  those  who  have  grossly  broken  the 
academical  laws,  involves  the  forfeiture  of  all 
right  to  enter  upon  a  profisssional  career. 

BanUteHaojMB  (Banisteria,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). That  division  of  malnighiaceous  plants 
in  which  the  firuit  is  samaroid,  not  baccate^  and 
analogous  to  what  is  found  in  Aceracetg. 

Sank.  In  Commerce,  an  establishment  for 
the  custody  and  issue  of  money.  The  indivi- 
dual who  manages  a  bank,  or  who  carries  on  the 
business  of  banking,  is  called  a  banker. 

Banks  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  confining 
themselves  entirely  to  the  custody  and  issue  of 
the  money  deposited  in  their  bands  by  their 
customers,  while  others  issue  notes  or  paper 
money  of  their  own.  They  are  sometimes  con- 
ducted by  private  individuals^  and  sometimes  by 
companies  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
penons. 
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Utility  of  ^anjb,— Although  the  prpcioQ« 
metaU  are,  in  many  respects,  admirably  fitt<-d 
to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange  [Monet-, 
they  have  two  very  serious  drawbacks,  thdr 
costy  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  carry- 
ing them  from  place  to  pjace.  If  the  cur- 
rencv  of  Qreat  Britain  consisted  only  of  p^)1<i,  it 
would  amount  to  perhaps  two  hundred  millions 
of  sovereigns ;  and  the  expense  attending  sur-h 
a  currency,  including  the  wear  and  tear  an  J 
loss  of  coins,  could  not  be  reckoned  at  l*^s 
than  6  per  cent,  or  12,000,000/.  a  year.  Tli4> 
weight  of  1,000  sovereigns  exceeds  21  lbs.  trr.j : 
so  ^at  were  there  nothing  but  coins  in  ciimla- 
tion,  the  conveyance  of  l^e  sums  from  p]&.^ 
to  place  to  discharge  accounts  would  be  a  vf-rr 
laborious  process,  and  even  small  sums  couli 
not  be  conveyed  without  considerable  diffioiiit y ; 
hence  it  is  that  most  commercial  and  hiciily 
civilised  nations  have  endeavoured  to  fHbri<-:ttf 
a  portion  of  their  money  of  less  costly  an  I 
heavy  materials,  and  have  resorted  to  Tariou^ 
devices  for  economising  the  use  of  coin.  Of 
the  substitutes  for  coin  hitherto  sngtrest'-i, 
paper  is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  eligili"- 
instead  of  discharging  their  debts  by  a  psTini  nt 
of  the  precious  metids,  individuals,  on  irb  <«'? 
solvency  the  public  may  rely,  pay  them  t-y 
giving  a  bill  or  draft  for  the  sum,  paysble  in 
coin  at  sight,  or  at  so  many  days  after  date; 
and  as  this  bill  or  draft  passes  currently  fnini 
hand  to  hand  as  cash,  it  performs  all  the  fun^ 
tions  of  coin,  while  it  saves  its  expense  to  \\\f 
public.  A  sense  of  the  advantages  thft  roiirli^ 
be  derived  from  the  circulation  of  such  bills  <>: 
drafts  led  to  the  institution  (tf  banks  for  th*>ir 
regular  issue. 

B^  a  bank  of  this  description,  or  a  bank  of 
circulation,  is  meant  an  establishment  fonnii'^l 
by  one  or  more  individuals,  known  or  beli€T>\i 
to  be  possessed  of  large  property,  for  Ulat  accom- 
modation of  the  public  witli  loans.  A  bankrr, 
on  being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  does  not  iD^^k' 
the  advance  in  gold  or  silver  or  other  rain- 
able  material,  but  enters  into  an  engageni'  r.t. 
bindine  him  to  pay  the  sums  specified  o'l 
demand,  ur  at  some  specified  penod.  Wlxn 
a  bank  is  in  good  credit^  its  notes  are  de^-nx^l 
by  the  public  equivalent  to  a  correspomiinir 
amount  of  gold  or  silver ;  and  being  fret  ly 
accepted  in  pajrment  of  debts  of  all  sorts,  ami 
easily  carried  about  or  conveyed  by  pofrt,  th-y 
are  even  more  useful  than  an  equal  sum  in  coin. 
The  borrowers,  therefore,  do  not  scruple  to  py 
the  same  interest  for  the  loan  of  a  promisMin* 
note  of  100/.  or  1,000/.  that  they  would  do  f  r 
the  loan  of  a  hundred  or  a  tliousand  sovereisni^. 
But  the  note  costs  he  issuer  compantircly 
little.  He^  in  fact»  deals  in  credit,  or  in  oMi- 
gations  to  pay,  and  not  in  real  values;  hi9 

Sroflts  consisting  in  the  excess  of  intere^'t 
erived  fipm  the  notes  or  obligations  he  has 
issued  over  and  above  the  interest  of  the  w^ 
or  unproductive  stock  which  be  is  obliged  \o 
keep  in  his  coffers  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public  for  payment  of  his  notes^  and  the  expensed 
of  his  establuhmcnL 
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Besides  tills  sort  of  bank,  there  are  also 
baslu  of  deponty  or  banks  for  keeping  the 
money  of  inoiyiduals.  A  merchant^  or  other 
person  using  a  bank  of  this  sort,  makes  all  his 
considerable  payments  by  drafts  upon  his  bank- 
ers and  sends  all  the  bills  due  to  him  to  them 
to  be  presented,  and  noted,  if  not  duly  paid. 
By  this  means  he  saves  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  keeping  a  quantity  of  unemployed  money  at 
Lome,  of  zeeeiving  coins  or  notes  that  are  not 
geooine,  and  of  making  any  mistakes  with  re- 
i^l-Qzt  to  the  presentation  of  due  bills ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  saving  of  money  that  is  thus 
ifiirted,  a  much  less  quantity  serves  for  the 
demand  of  the  public  I 

If  a  bank  of  circulation,  or  an  estabUshment  I 
for  the  issue  of  Hotes,  fall  into  discredit,  its 
Dntes  must  obviously  cease  to  circulate.     Unless 
vben  goaranteed  by  government,  or  made  legal , 
tender,  no  one  ever  takes  promissory  notes,  ex- 
crpt  on  the  supposition  that  they  will  be  paid 
vben  presented  or  when  due,  and  that  they  are 
^Q^isUntially  equivalent  to  cash.    The  moment 
any  so^don  (whether  well  or  ill  founded  is  so 
fir  of  little  consequence)  arises  that  the  issuers 
of  notes  are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations, 
tiu>re  is  a  ran  upon  them  for  payment,  and  their 
tvt«  are  rejected  by  everyone. 

AU  banks  of  circulation  are  necessarily  al- 
Ui'St  8t  the  same  time  banks  of  deposit ;  but 
tbrre  ue  in  all  civilised  and  conunercial  coun- 
tries a  good  many  of  the  latter  class  of  banks 
ouh.  Banks  of  deposit  derive  their  profit 
fibber  from  their  paving  no  interest  on  the 
Bums  deposited  in  their  hands,  as  was  the 
case  with  most  of  the  Jxmdon  banks;  or 
from  their  paying  a  less  rate  of  interest  on 
deposits  than  that  for  which  they  lend  them 
to  the  public^  as  is  the  case  with  the  Scotch 
Unks. 

Engliih  Banks. — Banking  establishments  for 

the  issue  of  notes,  and  for  taking  care  of  other 

p*>opie's  money,  have  existed  in  this  countiy 

Kince  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  founded  in  1694, 

and  has  bug  been  the  greatest  bank  of  circula- 

tioQ  and  deposit  in  the  world.    It  grew  out  of 

a  ban  of  1,200,000/.  for  the  public  service,  for 

vhieh  (such  was  the  low  state  of  public  credit 

at  the  time)  the  subscribers  were  to  receive 

8  p^  cent  interest,  with  4,000/.  a  year  as  the 

expoue  of  management,  and  be  incorporated 

into  a  banking  company,  denominated  the  Go- 

Tenor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  charter  was  granted  for  ten  years ;  and  it 

has  since  been  prolonged  by  various  renewals 

till  the  Ist  August  1855,  and  from  that  date 

nibject  to  a  yearns  notice.    The  loans  made 

by  the  Bank  to  government  were  gradually 

i»»ased,   till   in    1800  they  amounted   to 

14,686,800/.  But  at  the  renewal  of  the  charter 

io  1832,  a  fourth  part  of  the  standing  debt 

doe  to  the  Bank  was  paid  o£^  making  the  sum 

i»v  (1863)  due  by  the  public  to  that  establish- 

meat,  exclusive  of  advances  on  account  of  dead 

weight  and  other  public  securities^  11,015,100/. 

From  its  foundation  the  Bank  has  enjoyed 
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several  peculiar  privileges.  The  principal  of 
these  was  conferred  upon  it  in  1708,  by  an  Act 
which  prohibited  any  company  from  being 
established  for  the  issue  of  notes  payable  on 
demand  in  England  and  Wales  with  more  than 
sir  partners.  This  restriction  continued  till 
1826,  when  it  was  abolished,  in  so  fSar  as  re- 
spects all  places  more  than  sixty-flve  miles 
mstant  from  London.  Within  that  distance  it 
still  prevails;  but  by  a  late  Act  private  banks 
may  now  have  tenpartners. 

The  Bank  of  ^gland  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  government  bank,  transacting  for  it 
all  the  banking  business  of  the  nation,  receiving 
the  produce  of  the  taxes,  loans,  &c. ;  and  paying 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt^  the  drafts  of 
the  Treasury  and  other  public  departments, 
transferring  stock,  &c  For  this  the  Bank 
receives,  exclusive  of  the  use  of  the  balances  of 
the  public  money  in  her  hands,  about  95,000/. 
a  yean. 

In  consequence  of  its  employment  by  the 
government,  of  the  restriction  confining  the 
number  of  partners  in  other  banks  to  ten,  and 
of  its  great  caoital  and  credit^  Bank  of  England 
notes  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation ;  and  no  bank  for  the  issue  of  pro- 
missory notes  payable  on  demand  has  been 
established  in  or  near  London.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, however,  numerous  private  banks  (that 
is,  banks  with  not  more  than  ten  partners)  of 
issue  and  deposit  have  always  existed.  In 
1792,  their  number  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
350.  Many  were  destroyed  by  the  convulsion 
of  that  year;  but  subsequently  to  1800  they 
began  rapidly  to  increase.  In  1809,  they 
amounted  to  782;  and  in  1814,  when  most 
numerous,  to  940.  Since  the  abolition  of  the 
restriction  on  the  number  of  partners,  in  1826, 
many  banks  have  been  established ;  some  with 
very  large  bodies  of  proprietors.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  all  the  holders 
of  stock  in  the  other  English  banks,  unless 
expressly  constituted  on  the  limited  liability 
prmdple,  granted  by  the  Act  25  &  26  Vict 
c  89,  passed  in  August  1862,  are  liable  not 
merely  for  the  amount  of  their  share  in  the 
capiud  stock  of  the  company,  but  for  its  whole 
debts,  whatever  may  be  their  amount  All 
notes  are  made  payable  on  demand ;  and  since 
1826  no  notes  for  less  than  5/.  have  been 
allowed  to  circulate. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  down  to  1797,  she  always  paid  her 
notes  regularly  when  presented.  But  in  the 
course  of  1796,  and  the  eariy  part  of  1797, 
there  was,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  reports  of 
invasion,  a  pretty  severe  run  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  it  was  at  length  apprehended 
that  she  might  be  obliged  to  make  a  temporary 
stoppage.  To  avert  a  contingency  of  this  sort^ 
an  order  in  council  was  issued  in  February, 
1797,  authorising  the  Bank  not  to  pay  her 
notes  in  sold ;  and  this  order  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  parliament^  and  prolonged  tul  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  and  was 
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Hnticipated  by  many,  the  order  referred  to  did 
not  stop  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes, 
OP  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  that 
establishment.  The  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  published  soon  afler 
the  suspension,  showed  that  the  Bank  was  not 
merely  possessed  of  the  most  ample  funds  to 
meet  all  her  engagements,  but  that  she  had  a 
surplus  stock,  aft43r  all  demands  upon  her  were 
deducted,  of  no  less  than  15,513,000/.  This 
report)  and  the  fact  that  Bank  of  England 
notes  became  practically  legal  tender,  secured 
their  circulation. 

The  obligation  on  the  issuers  of  paper  to  pay 
their  notes  on  demand  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
give  them  circulation,  but  to  prevent  their  being 
issued  in  excess.  While  the  Bank  of  England 
was  obliged  to  pay  in  specie,  the  value  of  her 
notes  could  not,  and  in  point  of  fact  did  not., 
differ  materially  from  that  of  gold.  But  in  1799, 
or  1800,  after  the  check  of  cash  payments  was 
removed,  they  began  to  be  depreciated,  partly 
in  consequence  of  their  own  over-issue,  but  far 
more  through  the  over-issue  of  the  paper  of  the 
country  banks.  The  latter  were  multiplied  to 
an  unprecedented  extent*  It  is  of  importance, 
too,  to  observe  that  previously"  to  1797  neither 
the  Bank  of  England  nor  any  of  the  country 
banks  issued  notes  for  less  than  51. ;  but  both 
parties  having  commenced  the  issue  of  notes  for 
1/.  in  tiie  course  of  that  year,  a  new  outlet  was 
opened  for  the  emission  of  paper  that  was  par- 
ticularly accessible  to  the  coimtry  bankers. 
And  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  latter  to  get  their  paper  afloat, 
that  individuals  who  could  barely  afford  to  buy 
stamps  for  bills  frequently  succeeded  in  getting 
the  command  of  immense  sums ;  and  as  they  had 
nothing  of  their  own  to  lose,  boldly  ventui^d  on 
the  most  hazardous  speculations.  During  the 
last  half-dozen  years  of  the  war  the  depreciation 
of  paper  resulting  from  the  circumstances 
now  glanced  at  was  such,  that  the  ounce  of 
standard  gold,  which  should  be  worth  only 
3/.  17«.  lO^d.,  was,  in  1814,  actually  worth 
61,  4a.,  being  a  depreciation  of  25A  per  cent. 

The  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  in  the  way 
of  importation  from  abroad,  combined  with  de- 
ficient crops  at  home,  caused  an  extraordinaiy 
rise  in  the  price  of  com.  But  no  sooner  had 
tlie  northern  porta  been  opened,  in  the  autumn 
of  1814,  than  a  large  importation,  accompanied 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  prices,  began  to  take  place ; 
which  was  still  further  increased  after  the 
general  pacification  in  1815.  This  fall  proved 
ruinous  to  many  farmers,  who  had  been  large 
borrowers  from  the  country  banks.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  losses  arising  from  this  and  other 
causes  that  grew  out  of  the  altered  situation  of 
the  country,  a  want  of  confidence  was  expe- 
rienced ;  and  the  country  banks  being  generedly 
without  the  means  of  meeting  any  emergency, 
no  fewer  than  240  of  these  establishments 
stopped  payment  There  is,  in  foot,  believed 
to  have  been,  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  a 
greater  destruction    of   bank   paper  in    this 
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country,  and  a  wider  range  of  bankrnpt^r,  thm 
had  ever  previoiisly  taken  place  anywhere  <j'.>. 
except  perhaps  in  France  at  the  breakinir  cp 
of  the  Mississippi  scheme.  The  contraction  of 
the  currency  that  had  been  thus  viobLtly 
brought  about  raised  its  value  nearly  to  pir. 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  Act  of  1819,  tlie 
59  Geo.  lU.  c  78,  commonly  called  'Peel's  Act; 
from  its  being  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Pn  1, 
which  provided  for  the  return  to  cash  paymtuN 
by  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  old  staDd^inl 
These  were  resumed  in  1821. 

Although  the  bankruptcy  which  overspread 
the  country  in  1814,  isis,  and  1816,  wiis 
mainly  ascribable  to  the  defective  con.'<tifTi- 
tion  of  the  country  banks,  and  to  the  reokl--> 
and  improvident  manner  in  which  tbry  w<  re 
managed,  no  steps  were  taken  when  the  iv- 
sumption  of  cash  payments  was  decided  upon 
in  1819  to  obviate  any  one  of  these  poantP 
of  mischief.  The  consequences  were  suoh  is 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  peculiar  crm- 
bination  of  circumstances  having  conspin^d  tn 
produce  an  extraordinary  rage  for  spc^aiire 
undertakings  in  1824  and  1825,  the  cuuntrv 
bankers  gave  in  to  the  infatuation,  and  nia  h 
the  most  sudden  and  exc«»ive  addition'*  to 
their  advances.  In  consequence  the  cumiKy 
became  redundant :  and  this  having  occasi'-n-^l 
a  heavy  drain  fur  ^old  on  the  Bank  of  EngLn'i 
the  lattsr  was,  in  the  end,  obliged  to  coot  nut 
her  issues.  The  country  banks,  whose  enL^iU'- 
ments  had  in  many  instances  been  carried  to 
an  extent  quite  incommensurate  with  tliar 
capital,  began  to  give  way  the  moment  thcv 
experienced  an  increased  difficulty  of  obtain iiu: 
pecuniary  accommodation  in  London;  and  so 
rapid  and  sweeping  was  the  destruction,  thit 
in  less  than  six  weeks  above  seventy  bankii.u' 
establishments  were  swept  ofl^  and  a  vacuum 
created  in  the  currency  that  absorbed  from  fyf^ 
to  ten  millions  of  additional  issues  by  the  Baiik 
of  England  I 

This  catastrophe  seems  at  length  to  h.ir«> 
satisfied  the  parliament  and  people  of  Eniiki  i 
that  the  private  banking  system  was  weak  aiil 
vicious,  and  that  it  was  imperatively  necestnTV 
it  should  be  amended  and  strengthened.  .In 
this  view  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1708  sIt^mU 
referred  to,  prohibiting  any  private  bank  fh^'n 
having  more  than  six  partners,  was  repea]«il : 
and  the  issue  of  notes  for  less  than  6L  wds  al>o 
forbidden. 

The  last  measure  shut  up  one  of  the  easii-^t 
channels  through  which  the  inferior  order  ff 
country  bankers  used  to  get  their  paper  int-^ 
circulation,  and  was  thus  far  advant^t^^-'^o^ 
But  many  other  channels  are  still  open  t<> 
them ;  and  the  fact  that  a  third  part  ot  all 
the  private  banks  existing  in  England  an  i 
Wales  in  1792  were  destroyed  during  th<* 
revulsion  of  that  year,  though  no  notes  for  h^^ 
than  5/.  wore  then  in  circulation,  shows  ho* 
little  the  suppression  of  small  notes  can  do  to 
obviate  the  mischiefs  complained  of.  Very  im- 
portant advantages  were,  however,  expected  to 
result  from  the  other  measure,  or  that  rept  alii'j 
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tho  Art  of  1708,  and  coTisoqnently  allowing  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  banks,  or  banks  with 
any  number  of  partners.  But  these  anticipa- 
tl-ns  have  been  only  partly  ftilfilled.  There 
cannot,  in  truth,  be  a  greater  error  than  to  sup- 
prse  that  because  a  bank  has  a  considerable 
pnrnlHT  of  partners  it  will  necessarily  be  either 
rich  or  well  managed.  It  may  be  neither  the 
ow  nor  the  other.  A  single  indiTidual  may 
pTseoss  more  wealth  than  a  number  of  indi- 
Tidaals  associated  together;  and  the  chances 
ar»?,  that  if  he  engage  in  banking,  or  any  other 
business,  it  will  be  better  managed  than  by 
ft  company.  Under  our  present  system,  and 
indei>d  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it  under 
any  system,  the  partners  in  joint-stock,  or  in 
tth.T  banks,  may  be  men  of  straw,  or  persons 
without  property,  and  unable  to  fulfil  their 
''ncragf-ments.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  secure 
and  veil-established  paper  currency  that  the 
n-  trg  of  which  it  consists  should  be  of  the 
pia«?t  value  of  the  gold  or  silver  they  profess 
tf  r«>pppsent,  and  that,  consequently,  thoy  should 
If  paid  the  moment  they  are  presented. 

Previously  to  1833,  the  notes  of  the  country 
V'SDks  were  made  payable  in  gold ;  but  it  was 
*h'n  enacted  tKat  they  might  be  paid  either  in 
^  U  or  Bank  of  England  notes,  at  the  option 
>•>  the  issuers.  Bank  of  England  not^s  are 
B"^,  ia  fact,  legal  tender  everywhere  except  at 
tile  Bank  and  her  branches. 

TJie  dividends  on  Bank  of  England  stock 
fmni  1767  to  the  present  time  have  been — from 
1767  to  1781,  6^  per  cent,  per  annum;  from 
1781  to  1788,  6  per  cent ;  from  1788  to  1807, 
7  per  cent ;  from  1807  to  1823,  10  per  cent ; 
&Qd  from  1823  to  1838,  8  per  cent  In  1861 
and  1862  they  were  10  and  8^  per  cent  The 
dividends  are  exclusive  of  income  tax,  and  of 
the  stuns  occa.sionally  advanced  as  bonuses; 
the  latter  amount^  since  1799,  to  3,783,780/. 
oy«r  ind  above  an  inerease  in  the  capital 
of  the  Bank  in  1816,  which  amounted  to 
1910,6001 

A>«  ^stem  /yflHiA. — ^The  defects  previously 

nr^ih^  in  our  banking  syst^^m  were  again  fully 

dr^Teloped  in  1836  and  1837.     It  is  needless 

now  to  enter  upon  any  investigation  of  the 

circnmstances  which  led  to  the  over-trading  of 

^3^^  years ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  great  ex- 

t^^t  both  here  and  in  the  United  States.     In 

nothing,   however,   was  this  more   strikingly 

oviBced,  than  in  the  rapid  increase  of  joint- 

"toik  banks ;  their  number,  which  in  1834-35 

had  anKmnted  in  England  and  Wales  to  66, 

IjiTing  risen  in   1835-36  to  no    fewer  than 

IW!    Many  of   these  were  banks  of  issue, 

and  large  additions  were  thus  suddenly  made 

^  the  volume  of  advances  and  transactions  on 

fr^dit    The  deficient  harvests  of  1838   and 

lji39,  eonspiring  with  this  redundancy,  occa- 

Moned  a  &rtfaer  fall  in  the  exchange,  and  a 

wvere  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for 

Hi   But  while  the  latter  was  narrowing  her 

LWQcs  by  supplying  the  exporters  of  bullion 

jnth  gold  in  exchange  for  notes,  tiie  oonntry 

«^  went   on   increasing    their  advances ! 
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What  the  former  did  by  contracting  on  the 
one  hand,  the  latter  more  than  undid  by  letting 
out  on  the  other ;  and  in  the  end,  the  bullion 
in  her  coffers  in  August  1839  was  reduced  to 
2,420,000/.,  so  that  we  narrowly  escaped  a  tre- 
mendous crisis. 

This  perilous  experience  having  again  forci- 
bly attracted  the  public  attention  to  the  state 
of  our  banking  system.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
induced  to  attempt  its  improvement  The 
clause  in  the  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  98,  for  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833,  which  gave  to 
parliament  power  to  revise  or  cancel  it  in  1845, 
afforded  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  system.  But,  however 
desirable,  the  total  suppression  of  the  issue  of 

j  notes  by  joint-stock  and  private  banking  com- 
panies would  have  been  a  measure  too  much 

!  opposed  to  popular  prejudices,  and  to  the  real 
or  supposed  interests  of  a  large  and  powerful 
class,  to  have  had  any  chance  of  being  carried ; 
and  there  would  also  have  been  great,  though 
inferior,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  plan  for 
raking  security  from  the  issuers.  It  was  in- 
deed indispensable,  in  attempting  to  obviate 
the  defects  inherent  in  our  banking  system,  to 
proceed  cautiously ;  to  respect,  in  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, existing  interests,  and  to  avoid  tiking  any 
step  that  might  excite  the  fears  or  suspicions 
of  the  public;  the  grand  difhculty  being  to 
reconcile  the  introduction  of  such  a  course  with 
the  adoption  of  any  plan  that  would  obviate  in 
any  considerable  degree  the  defects  complained 
of.  Happily  this  difficult  problem  was  satis- 
factorily solved  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel ;  the  mea- 
sures he  introduced  and  carried  through  par- 
b'ament  in  1844  and  1845,  for  the  improvement 
of  our  banking  system,  having  been  so  skilfully 
contrived  as  to  provoke  little  opposition,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  effected  very  extensive 
and  (as  we  think)  most  beneficial  changes. 

The  measures  in  question  consisted  of  the 
Act  7  &  8  Vict  c.  32,  which  refers  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  English  country  banks: 
and  the  Acts  8  &  9  Vict,  c  37,  38,  referring  to 
the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  these  statutes  has  been  to  obviate 
the  chances  of  over-issue  and  of  sudden  fluc- 
tuations in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money, 
by  limiting  the  power  to  issue  notes  payable  on 
demand,  and  by  making  the  amount  of  such 
notes  in  circulation  vary  more  nearly  than 
previously  with  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
possession  of  the  issuers.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
adopted,  in  dealing  with  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  proposal  made  by  Lord  Overstone  in  1837, 
for  effecting  a  complete  separation  between  the 
issuing  and  banking  departments  of  that  esta- 
blishment And  while  the  directors  are  left  at 
liberty  to  manage  the  latter  at  discretion,  their 
management  of  the  former,  or  issue  department, 
is  subjected  to  what  is  meant  to  be  a  rigid 
system  of  restraint  The  Bank  is  allowed  to 
issue  14,000,000/.  of  notes  upon  securities  (of 
which  the  debt  of  11,015,100/.  lent  by  her  to 
government  is  a  part) :  and  for  whatever  paper 
the  issue  department  may  at  any  time  iflsne  over 
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and  aboTe  this  mazimum  anumnt  of  secnrities, 
it  must  have  an  equal  amount  of  coin  and 
bullion  in  its  coffers.  Hence  it  is  impracticable 
for  the  issue  department  to  increase  its  issues 
irithout,  at  the  same  time,  propoitionallj  in- 
creasing  its  stock  of  coin  and  bullion;  or  to 
diminisn  the  latter  without  proportionally  di- 
minishing the  amount  of  paper  supplied  to  the 
public  and  the  banking  department  It  is  no 
longer,  as  formerly,  in  the  power  of  the  Bank 
to  create  paper  money  at  pleasure  to  supply 
the  place  of  cash  in  any  emergency  in  which 
she  may  be  iuTolyed ;  and  instead  of  less,  she 
requires  to  act  with  more  circumspection  under 
the  new  system  than  under  the  old. 

Weekly  returns  are  now  published  of  the 
issues  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the  securities,  bul- 
lion, &c.  in  her  possession.  The  sum  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  Bank  from  the  charge  on  account 
of  the  management  of  the  national  debt  is  in 
future  to  be  180,000/.  instead  of  120,000/.  a 
year,  as  fixed  by  the  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  98. 
The  charter  since  the  1st  of  August  1855  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  on  twelve  months* 
notice. 

The  prorisions  made  in  the  Act  of  1844  for  re- 
straining the  country  circulation  were,  perhaps, 
still  more  important.  The  maximum  future  issue 
of  the  joint-stock  and  other  banks  in  England 
and  Wales  was  limited  to  the  average  amount 
of  the  circulation  of  each  during  Uie  twelve 
months  preceding  the  27th  of  Apnl  1844 ;  the 
aggregate  being  3,477,321/.  for  the  joint-stock, 
and  5,011,097/.  for  the  private  banks.  It  was 
farther  enacted  that  no  new  bank  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  the  issue  of  notes,  and  that  the 
names  of  the  partners  in  joint-stock  and  other 
banks  shall  be  published  annually  in  February. 

The  regulations  in  the  statutes  relating  to 
banking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  nearly 
similar.  The  maximum  amount  of  notes  to  be 
issued  by  the  banks  of  both  countries  is,  in 
time  to  come,  not  to  exceed  the  average  amount 
which  each  bank  had  in  circulation  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  1st  of  May  1846. 
Certain  returns,  including  amongst  others  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  held  by  the 
banks,  the  names  of  the  partners,  &c,  are  to 
be  periodically  publishea.  The  small-note 
currency  of  Scotland  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  measure. 

Limiifd  Liability  Act,  26  #  26  Vict  e.  89, 
passed  August  7,  1862. — This  is  a  general 
Act  for  the  *  Incorporation,  Hegulation,  and 
Winding-up  of  Trading  Companies  and  other 
Associations,'  and  is  founded  chiefly  on  the 
consolidation  of  a  variety  of  statutes  passed 
during  the  previous  ten  years.  For  the  first 
time  in  this  country  the  Act  extended  to  non- 
issuing  joint-stock  banking  companies  the  pri- 
vilege or  principle  of  limited  liability ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  Act  prescribed  that  no  partner  in 
such  banks  should  be  liable  for  more  than  the 
total  amount  of  the  shares  standing  in  his 
name,  instead  of,  as  under  the  former  law,  for 
the  whole  amount  of  his  fortune.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  Act  of  1862  was  to  occasion 
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a  violent  mania  for  the  establidimentof  limited- 
liability  banks. 

It  may  be  here  convenient  to  point  oat  to 
students,  that  the  principal  reports  of  parlia- 
mentary committees  are  the  Allowing:  1797 
(Lords  and  Commons),  on  the  Suspension  of 
Payment  by  the  Bank  of  England;  1810, 
Bidlion  Committee;  1819  (Lords  and  Com- 
mons), on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payment-s 
1832,  on  the  Bank  of  England  Charter ;  1810. 
on  Banks  of  Issue;  1848  (Lords  and  Com- 
mons), on  the  Commercial  Distress  of  1847 ; 
1866-57  (Commons),  on  Bank  Acts. 

The  measures  adopted  in  1844,  though  th'j 
deeply  affected  many  powerfnl  private  inten^ts, 
were  passed  with  little  difficulty,  and  were 
very  generally  approved  of.  In  this  respeit 
however,  the  public  opinion  has,  to  some 
extent,  changea;  and  Uie  Act  of  1844  has 
been  chareed  by  various  parties  with  hariiur 
aggravated  the  pressure  experienced  by  th*' 
mercantile  world  in  1847  and  1857.  The  crisis 
of  1847  was  a  consequence,  partly  of  the  mil- 
way  mania  of  the  previous  year,  and  part  I  r 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crops  of  1845  ai:l 
1846.  The  failure  in  the  latter  year  deprivf>d 
fuUy  two-thirds  of  the  people  ^f  Ireland,  and 
a  considerable  portion,  also,  of  those  of  On^at 
Britain,  of  their  accustomed  supplies  of  fi^>l 
In  consequence,  there  was  an  imprecedont*  l 
importation  of  all  sorts  of  com,  and  a  com'- 
sponding  demand  for  bullion  for  exportation  \o 
meet  this  importation. 

A  great  many  mercantile  houses  that  had 
been  trading  upon  very  insufificient  capitals,  or 
which  had  previously  been  virtually  insolvf-nt, 
were,  of  course,  swept  off  during  the  crii^i^. 
and  the  alarm  thus  occasioned,  though  for  thi* 
most  part  without  any  good  foundation,  gave 
rise  to  a  species  of  panic.  During  the  pn- 
valence  of  the  latter,  government  confk?iit'd 
(25th  October  1847)  to  a  temporary  snspentioa 
of  the  Act  of  1844. 

The  difficulties  of  1867  grew  out  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  banks  in  the  United  Staitcs 
in  that  year,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
obtaining  payments  of  exports  made  to  them  ; 
these  circumstances  having  injuriously  affected 
parties  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  who  were 
hugely  indebted  to  different  banking  com- 
panies. The  solidity  of  some  of  the  latter 
came  to  be  suspected,  and  symptoms  of  an 
internal  panic  began  to  make  Uieir  appeanuice 
— ^and  as  it  was  most  probable  that  bankrui  t- 
cies  on  a  large  scale  could  not  be  avoided,  and 
as  no  amount  of  bullion  in  the  coffins  of  the 
Bank  of  England  can  resist  a  boni  fide  nm 
originating  in  such  a  cause,  the  Act  of  1844 
was  properly  suspended  till  the  panic  was  orer. 

In  1864  oocuned  another  severe  crisis  in  the 
money  market  The  extensive  commercial  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  mpplj 
of  raw  cotton  ftom  the  United  Sutes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  civil  war  in  that  country.  sd<1 
by  the  vast  speculations  primarily  suggested 
by  the  passing  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act  of 
1862,  led,  in  the  autnnm  of  1863,  to  a  rapid 
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ri«e  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  minimum  rate  of 
(lisoount  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The  rate 
flu.'tuated  considerably  in  the  early  part  of 
1S64,  bat  in  May  it  reached  9  per  cent 
It  again  fell ;  bnt  on  September  8  it  a  second 
time  reached  9  per  cent,  and  remained  at  that 
]«»int  till  November  10.  During  these  two 
iTi-'nths  the  eonntry  passed  through  a  severe 
cnois.  Failures  were  numerous  and  for  large 
amounts,  and  the  destruction  of  credit  very 
r<in«i(lc>nible ;  and  it  was  generally  admitted, 
That  the  finn  and  sagacious  manner  in  which 
th<-  Bank  of  England  was  managed,  daring  the 
\»-t[*A  of  difficulty,  had  a  most  important 
Kiiiv  in  preventing  a  national  calamity.  The 
puernorship  of  the  Bank  was  in  the  hands  of 
>>Lr.  Kirkman  Hodgson. 

.^'itch  Banks. — The  Act  of  1708,  preventing 

Tii.>re  than  six  individuals  from  entering  into 

partucmhip  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  bnnk- 

i-i/.  did  not  extend  to  Scotland.  In  consequence 

(It his  exemption,  several  banking  companies, 

«i- h  unmerous  bodies  of  partners,  have  alwayH 

t  iistrd  in  that  part  of  the  empire.     The  Bank 

«i  Scotland  was  established  by  Act  of  Par- 

l.imfDt  in  1695.     By  the  terms  of  its  charter 

I'  --itioyed,  for  twenty-one  years,  the  exclusive 

]' il'-jre  of  issuing  notes  in  Scotland.     Its  on- 

ii'd%\  capital  was  only  100,000/. ;  bnt  it  was 

in<Mi^  to  200,000/.  in  1744  and  now  amounts 

t"  1.500,000/.,  of  which  1,000,000/.  has  been 

f-^' i  up. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  was  established 
in  1727.  Its  original  capital  was  161,000/. ; 
at  pubi^^nt  it  amounts  to  2,000,000/.,  which  has 
^•rn  all  paid  up. 

The  British  Linen  Company  was  incorporated 
io  1746,  for  the  porpose,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  undf^rtaking  the  manufacture  of  Unen.  But 
the  news  in  which  it  originated  were  speedily 
bi'andoncd,  and  it  became  a  banking  company 
uqIv.  Its  paid-op  capital  amounts  to  1,000,000/. 
KxdnsiTetyof  tlie  above,  there  are  two  other 
'^bartered  banks  in  Scotland:  the  Commercial 
Back,  established  in  1810 ;  and  the  National 
l^nk  of  Scotland,  established  in  1825.  The 
iurmt^T  has  paid-up  capital  of  800,000/^  and 
the  latter  of  1,000,000/. 

None  of  the  other  banking  companies  esta- 
M>hed  in  Scotland  are  chartered  associations ; 
and  the  partners  are  jointly  and  individually 
liaUe  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes  for 
^hf  debts  of  the  firms.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
AWrdeen  Town  and  Country  Bank,  the  Dundee 
CAmmeicial  Bank,  the  Perth  Banking  Company, 
the  Qla^gQfv^  Bank,  &e^  have  very  numerous 
Udies  of  partners.  Oenerally  speaking,  they 
haTeb(>en  eminently  sncoessful.  Their  affiiirs 
*n  nnifbrmly  oondncted  by  a  board  of  directors 
diosen  by  the  shareholders.  All  the  great  joint- 
stock  banks  have  nnmerouB  branches,  so  that 
thfre  is  hardly  a  town  or  village  of  any  oon- 
fi^nenoB  without  one  or  more  bankSf 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  began  to  issue  one- 
P*^  notes  as  eaxl^  as  1704,  and  their  issue 
^s  sinee  been  oontumed  without  interruption. 
^  theSeotdihanks  issue  notes,  and  taking  their 
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aggregate  eireulation  at  from  8,800,000/.  t6 
4,000,000/.,  it  is  supposed  that  from  2,000,000/. 
to  2,500,000/.  consists  of  notes  for  1/.  In 
1826  it  was  proposed  to  suppress  one-pound 
notes  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England ;  but 
the  measure,  having  been  strongly  objected  to 
by  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  at  once  oppressive 
and  unnecessary,  was  abandoned. 

Until  lately  there  have  been  very  few  bank- 
ruptcies amongst  the  Scotch  banks.  This 
superior  stability  is  to  be  ^scribed  to  a  variety 
of  causes;  partly  to  the  great  wealth  of  the 
early  established  banks,  which  had  a  consider- 
able influence  in  preventing  an  inferior  class  of 
banks  acquiring  any  hold  on  the  public  confi- 
dence ;  partly  to  the  comparatively  little  risk 
attending  the  business  of  banking  in  Scotland ; 
partly  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Scotch 
law  for  attaching  a  debtor^s  property,  whether 
it  consist  of  land  or  movables;  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  fiict  of  the  Scotch  banks  being 
but  indirectly  and  slightly  affected  by  the 
depression  of  the  exchange  and  an  efflux  of 
bullion. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  greater  stability  of 
the  Scotch  banks  has  been  mainly  ascribable 
to  the  comparative  absence  of  speculation  and 
to  the  greater  security  of  the  country  trade. 
Latterly,  however,  or  since  the  extraordinary 
rise  of  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  matters  have  in 
this  respect  totally  changed ;  and  banking  in 
Scotland  has  become  quite  as  hazardous  and 
has  been  quite  as  badly  managed  as  in  any 
other  division  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1857  two  of  the  principal  Scotch  banks  stopped 
payment;  one  afterwards  resumed  payment 
bnt  the  other,  the  Western  Bank,  which  had 
above  1,200  shareholders,  with  a  large  capital 
and  an  immense  amount  of  deposits,  became 
totally  bankrupt  So  great  was  the  calamity, 
that  the  shareholders  of  the  bank  sustained 
a  total  loss  of  more  than  2,000,000/.  sterling. 
Many  of  them  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
poverty.  No  such  catastrophe  had  ever  before 
occurred  through  banking  in  Scotland ;  and 
this  striking  example  shows  that  banking, 
unless  it  be  conducted  carefully  and  cautiously, 
may  degenerate  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  into 
an  unmixed  and  gigantic  eviL 

The  commerce  and  population  of  Scotland 
are  too  limited,  and  it  is  too  remote  from  the 
metropolis,  or  from  the  centre  of  the  moneyed 
world,  the  pivot  on  which  the  exchanges  turn, 
to  make  it  of  importance  that  her  currency 
should  be  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  of 
England.  We  beliere  that  the  Scotch  attach 
much  more  importance  than  it  deserves  to  the 
issue  of  paper,  and  especially  to  the  issue  of 
one-ponna  notes;  still,  however,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  circumstances  are  at  present 
such  as  to  call  for  or  to  warrant  any  attempt 
to  introduce  any  material  changes  in  their 
banking  system. 

All  the  Scotdi  banks  receive  deposits,  even 
of  the  low  amount  of  10/.,  and  allow  interest  on 
them  at  from  one  to  two  per  cent  below  the 
market  rate.  But  should  a  aepoait  be  unusually 


Isrgp.  M  ftom  B.OflOt  to  lO.OOOt,  ft  spwiiii 
Bjnicnu'Qt  is  usually  m«do  wilh  regard  to  it. 
TliiB  put  of  the  Kyflem  has  bpCQ  pHrtiouliirly 
oil  rant  AgcfiUH.  It  renclfra  the  Scoli^h  bdoks 
a  sort  uf  »Bnt>|^  banks  for  >11  classes ;  and 
thi-iF  readily  receiviD^  all  Burt«  of  depaaits, 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest^  has  tended  to 
disuse  a  spirit  of  ecouomy  and  pBrsiuiony 
among  the  people  that  would  not  othervise 
have  existed.  The  total  depositfl  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch  bank?  am  belieTed  at  present 
(1884)  to  fic-ed  60,(HM),flO(K.,  of  Trhiih  fully 
a  half  ia  understood  to  be  in  sums  of  from  lOL 
to2iHH. 

The  Scotch  banka  make  advances  in  the  my 
of  discounlfl  and  loans,  and  on  what  arc  called 
cash.cn>dil3  or  eaah-acoounta.  By  the  latter 
are  meant  crcdils  g\^-'n  by  the  banks  for 
8|iecilicd  vnms  (o  indiridaaln,  each  of  vhom 
giies  a  bond  for  the  euia  in  his  account,  with 
two  or  more  tndividimla  ae  eureties  for  ila  pay- 
meat.  Persons  haring  each  aceonnts  drav 
upon  them  fo(  whaleTer  sums  ifithin  their 
amount  they  have  oi'cneien  for,  repaying  Ibese 
B<li'ance9  aa  they  find  opportunity,  but  gene- 
rally within  short  perio.ls.  Interest  ia  charged 
only  on  the  avenise  balance  which  may  be 
found  due  to  the  bnck.  The  total  number  of 
Iheue  acconnia  in  Scotland  in  1826  waa  eati- 
niited  at  about  12,000 ;  aod  it  may  now,  per- 
haps, be  taken  at  about  IS,000.  They  are 
bflicied  to  average  about  600/. ;  few  are  for 
less  than  100/.,  and  fewer  still  above  fi,000(. 

It  has  been  contended  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Adam  Smith,  thnt  this  epeeies  of  ac- ' 
eommodation  gives  the  Scotch  merchanta  and 
Iradeni  a  double  command  of  capital.  '  They 
may  discount  their  hills  of  eicliunge.'  he  aays. 
■  aa  easily  as  the  English  merchants,  and  have, 
bcHidea,  the  additional  contenieucy  of  their 
cash  accounts.'  But  this  is  bd  obvious  error. 
The  circulation  will  take  off  only  a  certain 
quantify  of  paper ;  and  to  whatever  extent  it 


may  bo  iaaued  by  means  of  caah-acconnts.  hi 
much  the  leas  can  be  iiaued  in  the  way  of  ill- 
counts.  The  adrantage  of  a  cash-account  ii~r 
nut  really  consiiit  !□  its  enabling  a  baukT  i<j 
enlarge  his  advances  to  his  cuatomers.  hui  m 
the  extreme  facility  it  affoni.i  of  making  tkm. 
Ad  individual  who  has  obtained  snch  an  ao- 
couat  may  operate  upon  it  at  any  timi'  lid 
pleases,  and  by  draila  for  any  amoant:  an  s<l* 
lautage  he  could  not  enjoy  lo  anytiiiuK  lik- 
the  same  extent,  without  an  infuite  d'li 
of  trouble  and  expense,  were  the  loans  in-i 
adraDces  made  lo  him  through  the  dismnbl- 
iug  of  billa  The  Scotch  banks  draw  u|.  j 
London  at  seven  days'  diite.  This  is  J'lio- 
minaled  the  par  of  exchange  between  InjoJia 
and  Edinbui^h. 

Irish  Ban/ti.— The  Bank  of  Ireland  th, 
CBtablitihed  in  1TS3,  and  the  same  Teslrii'li-D 
:ners  in  oil 
England  was  enaci  •■  1 
fiivour.  Owing  to  that  and  other  caLw 
the  bankruptcies  of  pricale  banks  har«  Wa 
more  frequent  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  In 
1821  this  restriction  was  repealed,  as  resi-i-'- 
all  parts  of  the  country  more  than  tij'y 
Irish  miles  from  Dublin.  Since  that  prri.J 
several  banking  companies,  with  large  l4>lu'' 
of  partners,  have  been  set  on  foot  in  dilfiT'ti 
pBita  of  the  country;  of  these  the  Proiin.i.il 
Bank,  founded  on  the  Scotch  model,  is  anm^ 
the  most  flourishing.  The  Bank  of  Irel  ,j  u 
now  governed  by  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  37. 
The  Irish  as  well  as  the  Scotch  banks  i)i>i>d 
notes  for  11, 

For  accounts  aa  lo  foreign  banks,  see  €■''■ 
mrrdal  Dictionary,  anithe  art.  'Money'  in('"> 
8th  edition  otiheEiKyclopialia  BrUannica,  BiiJ 
the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

We  subjoin  the  following  particulars  id 
regard  to  the  bank-note  circulation  of  tt'; 
United  Kingdom  and  the  buUion  in  the  UaU 
of  England,  in  each  year  since  IS44 :— 
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Cvtonial  and  Foreign  Banks. — During  the  |  banking  business  in  tlie  colonies  and  ior>-ypi 
last  flflucn  years  a  lanjo  number  of  banks  have  counlricB,  These  banks  are  in  effect  j«i"l- 
been  furmnl  in  this  country  for  transacting   slock  companies  hariiiij  their  operationaabioo^ 
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but  coiutitnted  by  shareholders  in  this  country 
vho  subscribe  the  capital,  appoint  the  directors, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  joint-stock 
enterprise  under  JEnglish  law,  are  the  ultimate 
n^poQsible  parties.  The  seat  of  management 
of  xQost  of  these  banks  is  in  London.  Prior 
io  the  simplification  of  the  joint-stock  law 
(^nmo  few  of  these  banks  obtained  charters  or 
ittters  patent  Bat  the  tendency  is  now  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act 
of  1862,  already  referred  to.  As  a  rule  these 
r^ilonLil  banks  hare  been  successful,  and  they 
have  certainly  facilitated  to  a  large  extent  the 
gru^h  of  foreign  trade. 

In  the  course  of  1863  a  class  of  quasi-banks 
vcre  introduced  into  this  country  under  the 
came  of  Finance  Companies.  The  model  pointed 
at  vas  that  of  the  CrMit  Mobilier  at  Paris. 
Tiif-  finance  companies  do  not  undertake  bank- 
Ui!  bnsiness  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  that  is  to 
Niv,  thej  do  not  keep  current  accounts  and  pay 
cheqaes,  nor  do  they  discount  bills  as  bankers 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  for  their  customers. 
Tne  finance  companies  obtain  funds  first  by 
mesina  of  their  paid-up  capital,  and  secondly 
I'vmctss  of  sums  taken  from  the  public  on 
<i-l<%it  at  full  rates  of  interest  and  for  long 
P^Qik  The  means  thus  acquired  are  employed 
b  makittg  advances  to  contractors  of  public 
vnri^  in  assisting  railway  and  other  similar 
oodeiukings  with  loans,  and  generally  in  fos- 
ttriag  species  of  enterprise    not  within   the 
proTinoe  (^  a   prudent  banker  having  large 
lubilities  payable  on  demand.    These  com- 
panies are  alxeady  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
iiapaasible  yet;  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
thf  position    they  mav  in  the   end  occupy. 
Thf-re  need  l>e  no  hesitation,  however,  in  say- 
iiiff  that  in  naany  instances  expectations  have 
^  -u  held  oat,  and  received  with  favpur,  of  a 
<'iiarai«ter  so    extreme    as  to  be  foolish  and 
iibgQrd. 

Bank*  for  Savlnffa.  Banks  established 
iot  the  receipt  of  small  sums  deposited  by  the 
poorer  daas  of  persons,  and  for  their  accumula- 
tion at  compound  interest.  Though  not  so 
Tell  calculated  as  friendly  societies  to  enable 
tb«-  labouring  classes  to  provide  against  sick- 
ness and  old  age,  savings  banks  are  ver^  valu- 
able institutions,  and  are  eminently  entitled  to 
the  public  patronage  and  support.  The  want 
(>f  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  their  savings, 
where  they  would  yiela  them  a  reasonable  in- 
terest and  whence  they  could  withdraw  them 
at  pleasant,  has  formed  one  of  the  most  serious 
owtacles  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  accu- 
moUtion  among  labourers.  Public  banks  do 
^^  Kenenlly  receiye  a  less  deposit  than  10/. ; 
and  there  are  but  reiy  few  amongst  the  labour- 
ing classes  who  find  themselves  suddenly  mas- 
t«n  of  so  large  a  sum,  while  to  accumtuate  so 
mtieh  bv  the  weekly  or  monthly  saving  of  a 
f"W  fthiUings  appears  at  first  view  almost  a 
Hopeless  tosk ;  and  should  an  individual  have 
the  resohtion  to  attempt  it>  the  temptation  to 
brvak  in  upon  his  little  stock  at  every  call  of 
Qt^ewitj  might  be  too  strong  to  resist    At  all 
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events,  the  progressive  addition  of  interest  10 
lost  during  the  period  of  accumulation ;  and  it 
even  frequently  happens  that  the  chest  of  the 
servant  or  labourer  is  not  safe  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  dishonest ;  while  the  yery  feeling 
of  insecurity  which  such  a  circumstanco  inspires 
must  operate  as  a  fatal  check  to  habits  of 
saying.  A  similar  effect  results  from  the  in- 
stances that  have  often  occurred,  where  those 
poor  persons  who  had,  in  despite  of  every  dis- 
couragement, accumulated  a  little  capital,  have 
been  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest^ to  lend  it  to  persons  of  doubtful  charac- 
ters and  desperate  fortunes,  whose  bankruptcy 
has  iuTolved  them  in  irremediable  ruin.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
advantageous  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
those  improved  habits  that  must  necessarily 
result  from  the  difiusion  of  a  spirit  of  frogality 
and  forethought  among  the  poor,  than  the  in- 
stitution of  savings  banks,  or  places  of  safe, 
convenient,  and  advantageous  deposit  for  their 
smallest  savings.  They  are  no  longer  tempted, 
from  the  want  of  facility  of  investment,  to 
waste  what  little  they  can  save  from  their 
expenditure  in  frivolous  or  idle  gratifications. 
They  now  feel  assured  that  their  savings,  and 
the  interest  accumulated  upon  them,  will  be 
faithfully  preserved  to  meet  their  future  wants ; 
and  as  there  are  very  few  who  are  insensible  to 
the  blessings  of  independence,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  will  be  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  accumulation  now 
in  their  power. 

All  moneys  paid  into  any  savings  bank  es- 
tablished according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
9  Geo.  IV.  c  92,  are  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the 
banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  vested  in 
bank  annuities  or  exchequer  bills.  The  inte- 
rest payable  to  depositors  is  not  to  exceed 
3/.  Os.  lOd.  per  cent,  per  annum.  No  depositor 
can  contribute  more  than  30/.,  exdusiye  of 
compound  interest,  to  a  savings  bank  in  any 
one  year ;  and  the  total  deposits  to  be  received 
from  any  one  individual  are  not  to  exceed 
150/. ;  and  whenever  the  deposits,  and  com- 
pound interest  accruing  upon  them,  standing 
m  the  name  of  any  one  individual,  shall  amount 
to  200/.,  no  farther  interest  shall  be  paid  upon 
such  deposit. 

A  large  amount  of  inquiiy  and  legislation 
has  taken  place  of  late  years  on  the  subject  of 
savings  banks.  In  several  instances,  especially 
at  Tralee,  Bilston,  and  some  other  places,  dis- 
graceful failures  of  sayings  banks  have  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  officially  in  charge  of  them, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  fix  responsibility 
upon  the  Treasury.  These  claims  were  na- 
turally resisted  as  wholly  untenable.  The 
goyemment  pointed  out  that  it  had  never 
come  under  any  guaranty  to  the  depositors  for 
the  ultimate  safety  of  their  f\inds,  and  that 
the  claimants  must  look  to  the  trustees  and 
managers. 

Post-Office  Savings  Banks. — In  order,  how- 
eyer,  to  provide  to  some  extent  for  the  poorer 
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clasBes  a  mode  of  aocamulating  savings  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  and  under  the  security 
of  a  perfect  guaranty  by  parliaments,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone procured  the  passing  of  the  Act  26  Vict. 
c.  19  (May  27,  1861),  under  which  the  Post- 
Ofiice  is  empowered  to  employ  its  organisa- 
tion for  savings  bank  purposes.  The  interest 
allowed  is  2^  per  cent^  per  annum,  and  great 
facilities  are  given  to  depositors.  At  the  close 
of  1863  the  amount  of  capital  in  Post-Office 
savings  banks  was  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  and  in  savings  banks  under  the  old 
regulations  forty-one  millions  sterling.  For 
the  first  practical  suggestion  of  Post-Office 
savings  banks  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
G.  Sikes  of  Huddersfield. 

Besides  the  savings  banks  of  the  more 
regular  form,  it  has  become  a  useful  practice 
of  late  years  for  parochial  authorities  and 
others  to  encourage  Penny  Savings  Banks, 
where  sums  as  small  as  a  single  penny  are 
taken;  and  in  many  cases  the  amounts  col- 
lected in  this  way  have  been  surprisingly 
large. 

BABlumptosr  (ItaLbanca-rotta,  a  bankrupt 
whose  banco  or  place  of  business  is  broken  up: 
Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Ett/mdogy). 
In  Law,  the  condition  of  a  trader  declared  by 
legal  authority  imable  to  meet  his  engagements ; 
regulated  in  England  by  a  variety  of  statutes, 
from  the  34  Hen.  VIII.  to  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  134 
(1861).  The  subject  of  bankruptcy  has  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  hitherto  unsatis- 
factory subjects  of  legislation  in  this  country 
for  a  long  period.  In  1842  and  1849  elaborate 
Acts  were  passed,  intended  to  have  the  effect 
of  consolidating  and  simplifying  the  law ;  but, 
as  experience  showed,  with  only  very  partial 
success.  Prior  to  1842,  the  granting  or  refusing 
of  a  certificate  of  discharge  to  a  bankrupt  was 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors, 
each  of  them  acting  for  himself;  and  the 
abuses  entailed  by  this  system  in  the  form  of 
preferences  and  other  improper  modes  of  re- 
moving opposition,  were  so  flagrant,  that  the 
legislature  were  led  to  confine  the  adjudica- 
tion of  certificates  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
alone;  and  in  order,  as  it  was  thought,  to 
make  a  usefal  and  just  distinction  between 
bankrupts,  certificates  were  required  to  be  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  class.  Down  to  1861, 
the  law  distinguished  between  traders  and 
non-traders,  and  between  bankruptcy  and  in- 
solvency. In  1861,  after  much  discussion,  the 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency  laws  were  again 
remodelled  by  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict  c.  134 
(Aug.  6,  1861);  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Westbuzy,  then  Sir  Richard  Bethell, 
taking  charge  of  the  measure.  By  this  sta- 
tute the  difference  between  traders  and  non- 
traders,  which  had  theretofore  pervaded  the 
law  of  England,  was  abolished ;  tbe  Courts  of 
Insolvency,  with  their  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
cease  to  exist ;  and  the  following  is  now  the 
outline  of  English  jurisprudence  on  the  sub- 
ject. Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  three  oommis- 
fiioners  in  London ;  in  the  county  court  judges 
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out  of  London.  All  persons  become  subject  tn 
the  law  (whether  traders  or  not)  who  may  hap> 
committed  acta  of  bankruptcy.  The  prinei(  al 
of  these  a<^  are,  1.  In  the  case  of  non-tniii«'>. 
departing  or  remaining  out  of  the  realm  with 
intent  to  defraud  creditors ;  2.  Remaininz  in 
prison  two  months  (or  fourteen  days  in  the  o-^-* 
of  traders)  for  debt;  or  escaping  therefnan; 

3.  Non-trader  or  trader,  filing  a  deckratiuo 
that  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  engageni«>r.t» ; 

4.  Traders  suffering  execution  to  be  levii^l: 

5.  Non-payment  after  judgment  debtor^s  sum- 
mons. A  person  who  has  committed  onf  <f 
these  acts  may  be  made  a  bankrupt  on  petition 
from  a  creditor  to  the  amount  of  60/.  Bat 
any  debtor  may  also  petition  to  be  adjndic:it'><i 
a  bankrupt,  and  such  petition  is  an  act  of  bunk- 
ruptcy.  A  prisoner  for  debt  may  petition  in 
formd  pauperis. 

On  proper  proceedings  being  taken  bv  tfao 
creditor,  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  takex  plar^, 
on  which  tne  bankrupt's  property  is  taken  j«cm- 
session  of  by  an  officer  of  the  court  stylinl  tfio 
official  assignee,  who  holds  it  until  the  crp<liton« 
who  have  proved  their  debts  choose  (if  ihfj 
think  fit)  a  creditors'  assignee  for  themst'h t-^. 
His  duty  is  to  manage,  realise  and  recorrr  ttie 
estate  of  the  bankrupt^  except  debts  under  1()/. 
which  are  still  to  be  recovered  by  the  ofii  -ial 
assignee.  Not  later  than  siztj  days  after  t}.»' 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  an  assignee  t}ie 
bankrupt  appears  to  pass  his  last  examination, 
state  his  accounts,  and  apply  for  dischanip. 
Proof  of  debts  by  creditors  may  be  made  at  any 
due  time  after  adjudication  and  prior  to  tbt* 
last  meeting.  The  bankrupt  is  ultimately 
discharged,  unless  he  has  been  either  guilty  uf 
fraud  amounting  to  a  misdemeanour  und^r  (be 
Act,  and  convicted  thereof,  or  of  misconduot 
specified  in  the  Act  but  not  amounting  to 
misdemeanour:  in  either  of  which  cases  the 
court  mav  suspend  or  refuse  the  discharge.  The 
order  of  dischai^e  frees  the  bankrupt,  subject  to 
certain  exceptions,  from  all  debta  and  liabilities. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  his 
estate  among  creditors  who  have  proved  th*  ir 
debts,  by  su(xressive  dividends.  Provision  is 
also  made  in  certain  cases  for  substitutioi; 
composition  or  arrangement  for  the  proceedint; 
to  bankruptcy.  An  appeal  lies  under  this  Act, 
and  the  1  &  2  Vict  c  110,  from  proceedinffs 
in  bankruptcy  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  sitting  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

It  was  strongly  urged  by  the  promoters  of 
the  statute  of  1861,  that  in  order  to  render 
any  bankruptcy  law  effective,  it  must  be  ad- 
ministered m  chief  by  a  single  respon.'<ibl<' 
judge,  and  hence  they  proposed  to  establish  a 
chief  judge  in  bankruptcy,  invested  with  powers 
sufficiently  laige  to  enforce  the  bankmptc}'  U^ 
in  all  its  branches.  An  opposition,  howeyer, 
in  which  it  is  lamentable  to  add  that  meiv 
party  intrigue  had  a  large  share,  defeated  thi.^ 
part  of  the  scheme,  and  the  statute  was  finally 
passed  with  provisions  which  left  the  mA* 
chinery  of  the  old  system  of  oommiflBODei^ 
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official  aflsignees,  regiBtnrs,  luhers  and  messte- 
gera  almost  unchangedp 

The  measiire  of  1861  has  not  anceeeded,  and 
the  diaoontent  occasioned  by  it  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment in  1864  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Moffiitt.    It  is  probable  that  the 
investigations  of  thia  committee  vill  lead  to 
another  carlj  remodelling  of  the  English  bank- 
rnptey  system,   and  hence  ve  may  nsefnlly 
indicate,  by  means  of  a  draft  report  presented 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Moflfatt  (Jidy  1864), 
the  natore  of  the  Tiews  now  largely  entertained 
u  regards  the  defects  of  the  present  system, 
and  the  principles  to  be  followed  by  those  who 
desire  to  reform  it     It  is  said  that  at  present 
there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  punishing  fraudulent 
bankrupts;  that  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sioners  are  moat  conflicting  and  uncertain;  and 
that  the  creditors'  property  is  negligently  pro- 
tected, and  wasted  by  excessive  expenses.  It  is 
said  that  the  faUnres  of  the  last  forty  years  seem 
to  proTe  that  any  bankruptcy  Act  which  vests  in 
a  court  of  law  tlie  collection  and  management 
of  the  estates  of  bankrupts,  is  imsound  and 
fure  to  fiuL    The  remedy,  it  is  said,  seems  to 
bf  the  adoption  in  effect  of  the  system  which 
has  been  for  some  time  in  force  in  Scotland 
itk  last  Scotch  Act  is  19  &  20  Vict  c.  79). 
tniler  that  system  the  creditors  are  left  to 
cisnage  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
assets  of  the  imsokent  with  the  least  possible 
interference  o€  the  law,  only  retaining  an  ap- 
P^  to  a  oourft  to  prevent  malversation,  secure 
f^iaitable  distaribution,  and  prevent  fraud.     It 
i^  also  strongly  urged  that  it  is  necessary  to 
cn«t«  a  chieff  judge  in  bankruptcy,  invested 
▼ith  powers  of  adjudication  similar  to  those  of 
the  judges  in  equity,  and  of  punishment  similar 
to  those  fornaerly  held  by  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court 

In  France,  the  bankruptcy  law  was  largely 
ri'modelled  in  1838  ;  and,  as  then  settled,  the 
plan  appears  to  have  worked  tolerably  well.  It 
mat  be  always  remembered  that  fiiilures  in 
Franee  are  much  more  simple  in  all  respects 
than  in  England,  arising  from  the  limited  trade 
of  France  as  compared  with  this  country.  The 
Code  de  Commerce  (arts.  686-6)  defines  '  simple 
bankrapt<^*  as  follows;  and  art.  402  of  the 
Penal  Code  punishes  '  simple  bankruptcy '  by 
impnsonment  of  not  less  than  one  month,  nor 
more  than  two  years.  '  Simple  bankruptcy '  ia 
held  to  have  been  committed,  1.  If  the  per- 
sonal expenses  of  tbe  bankrupt  have  been  ex- 
^^▼e;  2.  If  he  has  wasted  large  sums  in 
gambling  or  gambling  operations ;  3.  If  he  has 
i^sold  goods  under  the  current  pricey  or  raised 
I'lans  by  pledging  goods  according  to  extra- 
r^nt  methods ;  4.  If  he  has  enterod  into  im- 
proTident  engagements  for  other  persons;  5.  If 
o^  fails  a  second  time  before  fullv  paying  his 
debts  under  a  former  fiiilure ;  6.  K  ne  has  not 
kept  any,  or  only  imperfect,  books.  Art.  691 
of  the  Code  de  Commerce  defines  fraudulent 
liaokrQptcy  to  be  ooneeaUng  of  books  or  assets, 
ttd  frudmently  admowlet^ing  obligations  for 
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wbich  no  real  equivalent  has  been  received. 
Art  402  of  the  Penal  Code  punishes  fraudulent 
bankrupts  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
'  for  a  period  of  tune.' 

Baakaia  (in  honour  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
the  eminent  patron  of  natural  history,  and  one 
of  the  companions  of  Captain  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage).  A  genus  of  Proteaceous  plants 
forming  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  Australia,  where  the  species  are  called  by 
the  colonists  wild  honeytnickle,  and  reckoned 
a  sign  of  bad  land.  Thev  have  flowers 
and  fruit  growing  in  close  hard  downy  or 
woolly  cones,  and  hard,  often  broad  leaves,  on 
branches  so  close  and  rigid  that  the  traveller, 
it  is  said,  may  literally  walk  without  incon- 
venience upon  the  top  of  a  wood  formed  ci 
these  trees. 

BanUeue  (Fr.).  The  territory  without  the 
walls,  but  comprised  within  the  legal  limits 
of  a  city  or  town. 

Bami.    [Ban.] 

Banner  (Ital.  bandiera ;  Fr.  banni&re).  A 
flag  or  standard  under  which  men  are  united 
or  bound  for  some  common  purpose.  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood {English  Etpnology)  derives  this  word 
from  the  Gothic  handvo,  a  sign  or  intimation 
made  bv  bending  the  head  or  hand.  Among 
the  ancient  Germans,  the  honour  of  bearing  a 
banner  was  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  the 
man  who  could  bring  ten  vassals  into  the  field. 
In  latter  times,  petty  princes  assumed  this  pri- 
vilege ;  and  in  the  year  1424  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
created  Count  Sforza  banneret  (bannerherrn) 
of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  free  towns  on  the 
Continent  the  banner  was  always  carried  by 
the  chief  magistrate  ex  officio,  in  solemnities 
or  grand  processions.  In  England,  a  knight 
banneret  was  created  by  the  ceremonv  of  cut- 
ting off  the  four  comers  of  his  standard  and 
making  it  square.  Some  antiquarians  trace 
the  origin  of  this  custom  to  Conan,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Maximus,  who  governed  Britain  in 
the  year  383  (Gwillim,  Analogia  Honarum) ; 
while  others  maintain  that  it  took  its  rise  from 
the  Black  Prince  on  the  field  of  Cressy.  A  great 
similarity  seems  to  exist  between  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  old  knights  bannerets  of 
England  and  those  of  the  cinturio  primipili 
(the  standard  bearers)  among  the  Eomans. 
(Tacit  Hist.  iii.  22.)  Several  banners  are 
famous  in  history  ;  such  as  the  Banish  banner, 
taken  from  the  Danes  by  Alfred  the  Great ; 
and  the  orifiamme  of  the  French,  which,  at^er 
passing  through  various  hands,  became  even- 
tually the  great  standard  of  France.    [Ori- 

FLAUHS.] 

Bannbb.  In  modem  Military  usage,  the 
ordnance  flag,  fixed  on  the  forepart  of  the 
drum-major's  kettle-drum  carriage,  formerly 
used  by  the  royal  artillery.  At  present*,  when 
such  a  flag  is  carried  it  is  affixed  to  the  carriage 
of  the  right-hand  gun  of  the  park — generally 
a  twelve-pounder. 

In  the  horse  equipage  the  banner  of  the 
drums  and  trumpets  must  be  of  the  colour 
of  the  &eing8  of  the  regiment;  it  been  the 
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royal  cypher  and  crown,  and  the  rank  of  the 
regiment. 

Banneret.  A  knight  or  feudal  lord,  who, 
when  summoned  by  the  king,  led  his  vassals  to 
battle  under  his  own  flag  or  banner.  This  i 
honour  was  also  very  generally  adopted  among 
European  nations,  and  was  awarded  on  the 
field  of  battle  to  such  as  had  there  distinguished 
themselves.  Knighta  bannerets  were  consi- 
dered, in  England,  next  to  barons  in  prece- 
dence. The  dignity  has  not  been  conferred  for 
a  long  period.  The  banner  of  a  banneret  was 
oblong,  that  of  a  baron  square.  When  a  knight 
bachelor  was  made  banneret  on  the  field  of 
battle,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  cutting 
off  the  ends  or  tails  of  hia  pennon,  and  thus 
converting  it  into  a  banner.     [Knight.] 

Bannerole.  A  small  flag  used  to  mark 
the  position  to  be  taken  up  by  the  flank  of  a 
regiment  at  a  review,  in  deploying,  &c. 

Banquette  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  is  a 
raised  bank  or  step  running  along  the  inside  of 
the  parapet,  to  enable  the  soldier  to  fire  over  it. 

Baneliie.  In  the  Mythology  of  Ireland, 
a  spectre  in  female  form,  whose  special  office  it 
is  to  announce  the  approaching  death  of  the 
living.  Such  a  spectre  is  assigned  to  certain 
families  of  ancient  descent ;  and  some  one  of 
the  family,  it  is  believed,  is  sure  to  die  when- 
ever the  banshie  is  seen  weeping.  A  similar 
superstition  is  found  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Bodach  Glas,  or  Grey  Spectre,  plays  the  part  of 
the  banshie.    (Sir  W.  Scott,  Waverley,  ch.  xxx.) 

Banyan*  A  kind  of  Indian  Fig,  the  Ficus 
indica  of  Linnaeus,  forming  a  yery  large  tree, 
which  sends  down  roota  from  ita  branches,  and 
these  roots  striking  into  the  ground,  themselves 
become  trunks,  which  serve  as  props  to  the 
extending  branches.  As  the  tree  is  very  long- 
lived,  the  quantity  of  ground  covered  by  a  single 
tree  is  almost  incredible.  Dr.  Roxburgh  says, 
he  has  seen  the  tree  100  feet  high,  and  full  500 
yards  in  circumference  round  the  extremities  of 
the  branches.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  skirts  of 
tlie  Circar  mountains ;  its  leaves  are  used  by  the 
Brahmans  as  plates  to  eat  off ;  a  species  of  bird- 
lime is  obtained  from  its  juice ;  and  the  fruit 
is  eaten  by  birds. 

Baobab.  The  African  name  of  Adansonia 
ditfitatay  a  tree  inhabiting  the  western  side  of 
Aifrica,  and  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 
It  increases  in  proportion  more  in  diameter 
than  in  height ;  so  that  it  may  be  seen  with  a 
trunk  10  yards  in  thickness  and  only  73  feet 
high,  it«  appearance  being  lumpish  and  inele- 
gant It  is  supposed  that  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  longevity  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
afforded  by  this  tree.  Adanson  is  quoted  by 
De  Candolle  as  asserting  that  he  saw  trees 
which  must  have  been  6,000  years  old;  and 
other  travellers  declare  that,  however  ancient 
the  trees  may  be,  the  bark  is  always  green  and 
shining,  and  so  full  of  life  that  an  abundant 
discharge  takes  place  at  the  least  wound.  It 
is  probable  that  the  data  upon  which  these 
calculations  are  made  will  not  bear  strict  in- 
vestigation ;   nevertheless,    there   can   be    no 
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rdksonable  doubt  of  the  Baobab  trees  arrinii* 
at  a  most  unusual  age.  The  leares  are  t-tu- 
ployed  in  pow^der  as  an  ingredient  in  Afri...j 
cookery;  and  the  fruit  has  a  sub-acid  jujce, 
which  makes  it  valuable  in  fevers. 

Bapbia  (Or.  /3a^,  a  dipping).  A  ^cniis 
of  Leguminos<gf  consisting  of  West  Trf^icul 
African  trees,  one  of  which  (B.  nitida)  produci  > 
the  Camwood  or  Barwood  of  commerce,  ma-h 
used  for  dyeing  purposes. 

Bapbomet.  The  imaginary  idol,  or  nitlit-r 
symbol,  which  the  Templars  were  accused  of  em- 
ploying in  their  mysterious  ritea.  [TioiPLAhs.] 
The  distinguished  orientalist,  Von  Haiuiuir, 
published  a  dissertation  on  thia  subJK't.  m 
which  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  ancit-Li 
accusations  against  that  military  order.  Tht  m> 
images,  which  he  calls  Baphomet,  are  to  W 
found  in  some  of  the  museums  of  continental 
cities ;  they  are  small  human  figures  witJi  t«i> 
heads,  and  covered  with  emblems,  to  Miii.h 
Von  Hammer  attaches  a  very  horrible  w^niltici- 
tion.  He  derives  the  name  (yery  unprol'ali\) 
from  the  Greek  words  jBo^,  dipping  or  bajti-ni, 
and  fi'h'iSf  counsel  or  wisdom:  as  if  they  nirt*- 
sented  the  admission  of  the  initiated  to  tho 
secret  mysteries  of  the  sect.  It  is  proj)er  to 
observe,  that  other  writers  have  treat^  all  iJ:i^ 
discovery  as  a  mere  fancy  of  the  learned  •>:>• 
entalist)  and  maintain  that  the  fignrefl  vhi'ii 
he  terms  Baphomets  are  in  reality  relics  of  u^-i 
art  magic :  while  the  word  itaelf  ia  supposed  iv 
be  a  corruption  (arising  frx>m  the  negligenef  of 
some  transcriber)  of  the  name  Mahomet^  ot^ur- 
ring  in  the  depositions  of  witnesses  against  th<  m> 
unfortunate  knights.  (Hallam,  MiddU  Au'i, 
ch.  L  note  15 ;  Milman,  Latin  Ckristiumy, 
book  xii.  ch.  iL  p.  204.) 

BaptSam  (Gr.  /SdUrrur/Mi).  The  rite  of 
initiation  into  the  community  of  Chnfttian^ 
ordained  by  Christ  Himself,  when  He  commis- 
sioned His  apostles  to  go  and  baptisi>  all 
nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sou, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  (St  Matt,  xxviii  19). 

It  is  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  that  our 
Saviour  Himself  received  baptt&m  from  John ; 
and  the  ceremony  which  the  Baptist  pjerformni 
is  allowed  generally  to  have  been  an  imitativD 
of  a  rite  in  common  practice  among  the  Je\r!i. 
who  appear  to  have  admitted  proselytes  by  cir- 
cumcision and  baptism.  Lustration,  however, 
by  water,  as  an  initiatory  rite,  is  of  great  Anti- 
quity in  the  East ;  and  Christian  baptism  may 
be  considered  as  an  adaptation  of  a  form  whio^ 
was  generally  understood  to  have  a  symbolic 'd 
meaning.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  ^ecogni^*d 
by  all  Christian  communities  admitting  sAcn- 
ments  as  a  sacrament,  although  they  have 
differed  in  their  explanation  of  its  nature  aD<i 
meaning.  It  is  upon  this  point  that  the  que^• 
tion  of  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  princii»ally 
depends  ;  the  words  of  Scripture  in  that  par- 
ticular not  being  allowed  on  all  hands  to  W 
decisive,  nor  even  the  practice  of  the  early 
church  universally  admitted.  Those,  therefon. 
who  consider  baptism  to  be  a  symbol  of  a 
covenant  thereupon  entered  into  between  God 
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and  the  pmon  htptised,  reqniro  the  under- 
Etandin^  o(  the  penon  to  aceompany  the  act^ 
aod  reject  the  notion  of  sponaon  nndertaking 
to  piomue  on  the  part  of  in&nts ;  while  those 
vho  hold  the  belief  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman 
churches,  and  those  Piroteataat  bodies  which 
most  neariy  approach  tiiem,  oonceiye  this  aacr»- 
mt>nt  to  haTo  in  itself  a  regeneratiTe  virtue,  by 
vhich  an  iniknt  may  be  receired  into  partici- 
P&tioQ  in  the  promises  made  to  the  chnrch, 
and  be  really  and,  truly  from  that  time  forth 
pat  into  the  way  of  aalTation. 

Baptism  was  originallT  administered  by  im- 
mersion, whieh  act  is  thou^t  by  some  to  be 
neixasarj  to  the  sacrament.  It  is  not  clear, 
howerer,  eren  in  the  Sczipture  history,  that  this 
rcremony  was  always  adhered  to.  At  present 
.•sprinkling  is  generally  substituted  for  dipping, 
at  least  in  northern  climates.  The  Greek 
church,  howerex;  requires  inmiersion. 

Ba^tlstwy  (Gr.  ficarrtor4ipu»).  In  Archi- 
tfctnn,  a  buildiinfl^  destined  for  the  purpose 
nf  administering  tne  rite  of  baptism.  Some 
aathon  hare  contended  that  the  baptistery 
«2is  incieDtly  placed  in  the  interior  resti- 
^>ul«0  of  the  early  churches,  as  are  in  our  days 
h[>tisnial  fonts.  But  this  is  not  so:  the 
•'af'tistery  was  entirely  separated  from  the  ba- 
silica, and  even  placed  at  some  distance  from 
It.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  after 
vhifh  period  the  interior  yestibnle  of  the 
liiarch  receiyed  it»  the  baptistery  was  distinct 
trim  the  church;  and  excepting  in  a  few 
chorcfaea,  as  at  Florence  and  Kayenna,  in  San 
OioTBDDi  Laterano,  and  periiaps  a  few  others, 
the  practice  was  general  The  last  mentioned 
i*  perhaps  the  most  ancient  remaining.  One 
at  Constsntinople  was  so  large  that  on  one 
oivasion  it  held  a  very  numerous  ooundL 
The  bapdsteiy  of  Florence  is  nearly  90  feet 
in  diameter,  octagonal,  and  coyered  with  a 
'l^'Tiie.  The  celebrated  bronze  ffates  by  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  which  Michael  Angeio  said  were  fit 
to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise,  enclose  it.  The 
|>aptii>tny  at  Pisa  was  finished  about  1160.  It 
>^  octagonal,  about  129  feet  in  diameter,  and 
179  feet  high.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
bdilding  of  this  sort  haying  been  erected  in 
I-jigliind,  unless  the  octagonal  porch  of  St 
yUry  Beddif^  at  Bristol,  be  cited  as  an  ex- 
"Oiple.    [ABaia.] 

Baptlsta.  A  denomination  of  Christians, 
vho  deny  the  yalidity  of  infant  baptism,  and 
maintain  the  necessity  of  immersion.  These 
^i^re  also  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, or  Bebaptisers,  with  whom,  howeyer, 
the  modern  Baptists  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded. They  are  subdiyided  into  two  classes, 
the  Particular  (CSalyinist)  and  the  General 
(Amioian)  Baptists.  The  mode  of  church 
porenunent  is  similar  with  both,  acknowledging 
^hree  orders  of  ministers ;  of  whom  the  mes- 
^nsoi  eomespond  to  bishops,  the  elders  to 
(ffiests,  and  ministering  brediren  to  deacons. 
Their  diuidies  are  oongreRStional,  and  in  re- 
^P«ct  to  the  election  of  their  own  ministers  in- 
dependent.   Bach  denomination  hai»  howeyer, 
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its  general  assembly,  possessing  some  kind  of 
authority  over  the  whole  community.  The 
Baptists  are  numerous  in  Holland,  where  they 
are  known  by  the  title  of  Hennonites ;  and  in 
England  they  form  one  of  the  principal  Dis- 
senting bodies.  The  total  number  of  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  Baptists  of  various  de- 
nominations in  England  and  Wales  amounted 
in  1S51  to  about  2,700.     [Census.] 

MmTm  A  bar  is  obstructive  to  trade,  inas- 
much as  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden 
have  to  wait  until  high  tide  before  they  can 
pass  it  The  bar,  like  a  delta,  usually  owes 
its  existence  to  the  deposits  brought  down  by 
the  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  is  situated. 

Bab.  In  Heraldry,  a  kind  of  ordinary, 
resembling  the  /<?m,  but  containing  only  the 
fifth  part  of  the  field.  Where  two  bars  are 
borne  in  an  escutcheon,  they  are  so  arranged 
that  the  whole  field  appears  divided  into  five 
parts.  A  field  divided  by  horizontal  lines  into 
four,  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  equal  parts,  with 
alternate  tinctures,  is  termed  bany  of  four,  six, 
eighty  &c 

Bab.  In  Law,  the  place  in  the  courts  where 
banristen  or  advocates  plead :  also  where  pri- 
soners accused  of  felony  are  stationed  for 
arraignment  and  trial. 

Bab  (Ital.  barra,  Fr.  barre,  a  beam  or  pole). 
In  Music,  a  line  drawn  vertically  across  the 
lines  of  the  sta£  The  bars  divide  off  the 
music  into  equal  portions  of  time,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  bar  or  measure :  the  quantity 
or  position  contained  in  each  is  indicated  by  a 
certain  mark  at  the  commencement  of  the 
piece. 

Bar,  OonfbderatloB  o£  In  Politics,  was 
an  association  of  a  few  influential  Polish  nobles, 
formed  at  Bar,  a  small  town  of  Podolia,  in  the 
year  1767,  for  the  puipose  of  freeing  their 
oountoy  from  foreign  influence.  Their  efforts, 
however,  were  eminently  unsuccessful:  the 
small  bands  of  the  patriots  were  annihilated 
one  by  one ;  and  their  defeat  gave  rise  to  an 
event  almost  unprecedented  in  history — the 

girtition  of  Poland  by  the  three  neighbouring 
owers. 
BaraUte.    A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 

S>roxide  of  iron,  lime  and  magnesia  found  at 
anion,  C6te-du-Nord,  in  France. 

Barba  (Lat  a  beardX  In  Botany,  a  term 
used  to  denote  any  collection  of  long  loose 
hairs  into  a  tuft  or  crest,  as  on  the  petals  of  the 
Iris.  BarbelliB  are  the  short  stiff  nairs  on  the 
pappus  of  composite  plants. 

Babba.  In  Mammalogy,  signifies  the  long 
tuft  of  hair  dependent  from  the  under  jaw.  In 
Ornithology,  tne  same  term  is  applied  to  the 
setiform  or  simple  feathers,  which  in  some 
species  of  birds  depend  from  the  skin  covering 
the  gullet  or  crop.  In  Ichthyology,  a  kind  of 
spine,  with  the  teeth  pointing  backwards. 

Sarbadoes  Xieir*  A  disease  indigenous  to 
Barbadoes,  in  which  the  limb  becomes  tnmid, 
hard,  and  misshapen. 

Barbadoes  Vats.  The  fruit  of  the  Ja- 
tropha  CurcaSf  a  native  of  South  America  and 
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Asia.  .  They  are  sometimes  called  pkyne  nuU, 
and  are  virulently  purgative. 

Barbadoea  Tar.  A  name  often  given  to 
Petroleum  [which  see]. 

Barbarism  (Gr.  fiapfia^/Us),  In  Rhe- 
toric, an  offence  against  purity  of  style  or 
language,  which  consists  in  employing  uncouth 
or  antiquated  expressions,  or  in  assigning  to 
terms  a  different  signification  from  that  which 
usage  has  conferred  on  them. 

BarbasMUe.  A  small  indigenous  bat; 
Plecotua  barbastelltis,  Lisson. 

BarbeL  An  indigenous  fresh-water  fish 
{Cyprinus  harhus,  Linn.),  which  takes  it  name 
from  the  processes  termed  Barbels. 

Barbellata  (Lat  barba,  a  heard).  Bearded 
by  short,  stiJB^  straight  bristles,  as  in  the  pappus 
of  Cefitaurea.  Barbellulate  is  used  when  the 
roughness  of  the  pappus  is  caused  by  extremely 
short  points,  as  in  Aster. 

Barbels.  Small  cylindrical  Termiform  pro- 
cesses appended  to  the  mouth  of  certain  fishes, 
and  sulwervient  bo  the  sense  of  touch. 

Barber  (Fr.  barbier,  from  Lat.  barba,  a 
heard).  A  person  who  makes  a  trade  of  shaving 
and  dressing  the  hair  of  other  people  for  money. 
If  we  believe  Varro  (Plin.  vii.  66),  it  was  not 
until  the  4d4th  year  of  the  city  that  Ticinius 
Mena  first  imported  barbers  into  Rome  from 
Sicily.  Their  shops  (Tonstrins)  soon  became 
the  resort  of  fashionable  loungers  and  idlers ; 
and  Horace,  to  indicate  the  extreme  notoriety 
of  a  story,  says  that  it  was  '  omnibus  notum  ton- 
Boribus.'  £ven  the  poorest  citizens,  according 
to  the  same  author,  sought  refuge  from  their 
ennui  in  making  a  round  of  the  barbers'  shops : 

Mutat  coenacalA,  lectoe. 
Balnea,  tonaores. 

That  the  Romans  paid  great  attention  to 
this  department  of  the  toilet,  is  obvious  from 
the  ridicule  that  was  excited  against  any  citizen 
whose  hair  bore  marks  of  being  cut  *inaequali 
tonsore '  (by  a  bungling  barber). 

But  besides  shaving  the  beard,  to  the  barbers 
of  the  Romans  was  assigned  the  delicate  task 
of  trimming  the  nails.  Hence  Plautus,  Aulul. 
ii.  4.  33 :  '  Quin  ipsi  pridom  tonsor  ungues 
dempserat ; '  and  TibuUus,  i  8.  11 : 

Quid  nngriras 
Artiflds  doct&  sabeccolssc  manu  7 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  some 
surgical  operations  were  considered  degrading 
to  physicians,  and  consequently  fell  to  be 
performed  by  barbers.  In  France  the  council 
of  Tours,  in  the  year  1163,  prohibited  the 
clergy,  who  then  shared  with  the  Jews  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Christian  Europe,  from 
performing  any  bloody  operation;  and  from 
that  time  the  barbers  remained  for  some  cen- 
turies in  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  practice 
of  SQigery.  In  England  also,  eari^  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  barbers  were  incorporated 
with  the  surgeons  of  London  (32  Hen.  VIII.  c 
42) ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  last  eentur}', 
when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  science 
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of  surgeiy,  the  barbers  were  deprived  of  their 
honourable  association  with  surgeona  (IS 
Oeo.  II.  e.  15.)  In  Holland  and  Germany  \n 
this  day  the  barbers  are  wont  to  wield  the 
lancet  and  the  raxor  alternately.  In  tbo^e 
countries  the  business  of  haircutting  is  csnied 
on,  not  by  the  barbers,  but  by  a  distinct  and  su- 
perior class,  the  friseurs.  The  barber^s  poU*  has 
given  rise  to  many  speculations  and  iogeninus 
absurdities.  The  &ot  is,  that  the  pole  was  the 
distinguishing  cfaaracteristie  of  a  lew  only,  in- 
dicating on  the  part  of  him  who  possessed  it 
suigicsl  as  well  as  tonsorial  ability.  (For  some 
curious  remarks  on  the  barbers  of  Edinbnreh, 
vide  Creech*  t  SiatUtieal  AocowfU  of  Edinburgh.) 

Barberry*    [BnuBEBT.] 

Barbette  (rr.).  In  MiUtaiy  langnscr. 
guns  are  said  to  be  mounted  in  barbette  wh^n 
they  are  raised  so  as  to  fire  over  a  panpit, 
instead  of  through  embrasures,  by  whica  means 
they  have  a  wider  sweep. 

Baxbteaa  (Ital.  barbaome,  A.-S8X.  ba^ 
bacan).  A  watch  tower  for  the  purpose  of 
descrying  the  enemy :  also  the  outer  work  or 
defence  of  a  castle,  or  the  fort  at  the  entranif 
of  a  bridge.  Apertures  in  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tress for  firing  through  npon  the  enemv  ar« 
also  caUed  barbicans.  Mr.  Wedgwood  (IHcticn- 
ary  of  English  Etymology)  r^ards  the  won! 
as  a  corruption  of  the  Penian  bAla  khaneh,  fi« 
upper  chamber. 

Barbiten  (Or.).  An  aneteot  musicsl  in- 
strument, somewhat  resembling  the  lyre. 

Barbvla  (Lat.  dim.  of  barb^  a  heard).  A 
finely  divided  beard-like  apex  to  the  peri- 
stome of  some  mosses,  as  in  ue  genus  Tortvh. 

Baroarolle  (Ital.  barearola).  A  song  sung 
by  the  Venetian  gondoliers. 

BarOs  (Welsh,  bardd).  The  andent  poti? 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  are  so  termed  by  the  Boman 
writers,  who  speak  of  them  as  the  pri€s^«  h^ 
well  as  the  instructors  of  these  tiibea  Laran 
expressly  mentions  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  as  one  of  their  in''*t 
characteristic  tenets.  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  the  importance  of  the  bsrds  in 
society  diminished ;  but  in  Wales,  Ireland,  fln^i 
other  Celtic  districts^  they  continued  to  W 
held  in  much  honour.  The  most  ancient  com- 
positions of  Welsh  bards  which  we  pa!<^<'N*' 
(those  of  Taliessin,  Aneurin,  and  Lywarch)  art- 
supposed  to  be  of  the  sixth  century. 

Bare  yoiee.  The  masts  without  aov  m^ 
upon  them,  the  ship  being  at  sea.  Under  K<ri> 
poles,  in  general,  implies  that  the  wind  is  so 
high  that  no  sail  can  be  exposed  to  it 

Barbate.    [Contbact.I 

BarralB  and  Bale.  In  Law,  a  sp«riei>  of 
contract  through  which  (and  by  means  of  tbc 
Statute  of  Uses)  realty  became  vested  in  th« 
purchaser. 

Barse  (Low  Lat  bazga).  A  general  nanie 
giren  to  flat-bottomed  craft  of  a  certain  n^e 
employed  on  rixers  and  canals;  Also  one  oi 
the  larger  boats  of  a  niaii>of*war,  between  30 
and  40  feet  long.  Barge  is  also  a  general  term 
for  boats  of  state  or  pleasure). 
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In  Architecture,  the  in- 
clined projecting  boards  placed  at  the  gable  of 
A  buildiog,  which  hide  the  ends  of  the  hori- 
Eontal  timbers  of  a  root,  and  are  frequently 
carred  with  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  flowers,  and 
other  omamenta. 

Barfe  Co«rs«>  In  Architecture,  that  part 
of  the  tiling  of  a  roof  which  projects  beyond 
the  ezteRtalface  of  the  gable  of  a  building. 

liaTtlHu  The  name  giren  in  commerce  U> 
th^  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  imported  from 
Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  is  made  by  burning 
(vrtaio  i^ants  that  grow  upon  the  seashore, 
^^jieciaUy  the  salsola  soda,  to  ashes,  which  are 
fav-d  into  grey  pofouB  masses.  For  an  account 
of  the  places  where  it  is  produced,  the  quan- 
tities uupped  from,  them,  and  the  uses  to 
vhirh  it  is  applied,  see  M'CuUoch's  Commercial 
Dictionary, 

Barlume  or  Bmrjrtone  (Gr.  fiapdropos). 
In  Music,  a  high  bass,  sunff  by  a  male  Toice, 
tiie  eonmafls  of  which  is  between  tenor  and 
l-dss.  In  ancient  ebmxJi  muaic  it  waa  written 
▼ith  tbe  F  clef  on  the  third  line  of  the  sta£ 
Bv  the  Frsndi,  the  baritone  is  called  basse- 

Bartea.  The  metallic  base  of  baiyta ;  it 
H  cf  a  grey  eolomr,  more  than  twice  as  heavy 
a«««t«r.  and  is  instantly  ozydised  by  air  and 
by  vttff.     [Babtta.] 

lark  or  a«r«ne  (Low  Lat  barca).  A 
ifrm  applied  raUier  vaguebr  to  aquare-rigged 
nx^rehaot  ressels.  A  bark  has  three  masts 
viiich  do  not  rake ;  but  beyond  this  there  ap- 
j"  ire  to  be  no  special  mark  to  distinguish  it 
:r»in  any  other  large  merchantman.  A  bark, 
lioverer,  is  never  a  steamer. 

Baex  (loelandic,  borkr).  The  exterior  corer- 
in^  of  the  tnmk  of  a  tree.  It  is  composed  of  eel- 
idar  tissie,  traversed  by  woody  tissue  passing 
^"wn  it  longitudinally,  and  connected  with 
|W  medollary  processes  of  the  wood.  It  is 
increased  in  treee  by  annual  layers  formed  on 
115  inner  &ce,  and  gradually  perishes  on  the 
out)}ide  as  it  is  distended  by  the  growth  of  the 
i^tf^rior.  It  seldom,  however,  shows  any  veiy 
ti:.«tinct  true  of  concentric  circles,  because  the 
ii*ttT  are  eontinually  displaced  and  disturbed 
bj  its  distension.  Its  inner  face  is  named  liber. 
At  the  eommeneement  of  the  soinual  growth  of 
Atn'Cfit  separates  spontaneously  ftom  the  wood, 
hi  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  matter  form- 
ir  g  beneath  it  It  is  the  depoeitoiy  of  many  of 
the  secretioDB  of  plants,  and  seems  to  act  as  a 
hnng  filter  of  a  carious  kind,  separating  certain 
secretions  from  others,  and  allowing  a  part  only 
to  pass  off  hoiiacmtally  in  the  m^ullaiy  pro- 
^'cs^^cs  on  their  way  to  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
lis  Qse  ii  to  act  as  a  protector  to  the  wood,  and 
u  tlie  diannel  of  the  sap  in  its  descent  from 
t^  lesTes.  Its  fibre  is  often  tenacious,  and 
naatifiuhired  into  linen  or  cordage.  True  baric 
<ttlj  eiists  in  Exogens  and  C^ymnosperms ;  in 
^ndogeos  its  |daee  is  supplied  by  a  cortical  in- 
t^ment,  wbidb  cannot  be  separated  firom  the 
sQbjaceat  wood  without  violence. 

The  bark  of  many  plants  is  employed  for 
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!  medicinal  or  economic  purposes.  Of  medicinal 
barks,  that  known  as  Peruvian  or  Cinchona 
Bark,  the  produce  of  various  species  of  Cin- 
chona and  the  source  of  quinine,  stands  pre- 
eminent. Among  other  important  kinds  are 
Angostura  Bark,  the  febrifugal  bark  of  Galipea 
cusparia;  Canella  Bark,  a  stimulant  aromatic 
bark  obtained  from  Canella  alba;  Cascarilla 
Bark,  the  aromatic  bark  of  Croion  Cascarilla 
and  other  species;  Quercitron  Bark,  the  yel- 
low dye  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria ;  Oak  Bark, 
the  valuable  tanning  bark  of  the  common 
oak ;  Winter's  Bark,  the  tonic  aromatic  bark  of 
Drhnys  JVinteri;  and  Worm  Bark,  the  anthel- 
mintic bark  of  Andira  inermis, 

Babk,  Pkbuviak.     [Cinchona.] 

Bask,  Usb  of,  ik  Tanotno.  [Tanner's 
Babe..] 

Bark  Stowe.  A  glazed  structure  for  tro- 
pical plants,  in  which  there  is  a  bed  of  tanners' 
Dark,  or  of  some  other  fermentable  material, 
which  will  produce  a  moist  heat.  The  use  of 
bark  is  now,  however,  often  superseded  by  hot 
water,  distributed  either  in  pipes  or  tanks 
beneath  the  bed  in  which  the  plants  are 
placed 

BarklniT  Xroiis*  Instruments  for  remov- 
ing the  bark  of  oak  and  other  trees,  which  is 
used  for  tanning.  They  consist  of  a  blade  or 
knife  for  cutting  the  bark,  while  yet  on  the 
trunk,  across  at  regular  distance,  and  of  chisels 
or  spatulfld,  of  different  lengths  and  In^adths, 
for  separating  the  bark  from  the  wood. 

Barley*  Hordeum  is  a  genus  of  Ghrasses, 
characterised  by  an  imbricated-spiked  inflo- 
rescence, consisting  of  one-ilowei^  spikelets 
in  twos  or  threes.  To  this  belongs  Barley,  a 
bread  com  of  considerable  importance.  Its 
native  country, is  unknown,  some  ascribing  it 
to  Tartaiy,  otliers  to  Siberia.  In  Spain  and 
Sicily  it  produces  two  crops  in  the  year;  but 
in  countries  as  far  north  as  Britain  it  produceH 
only  one,  and  is  rather  a  delicate  species  of 
grain.  In  England  it  is  second  in  importance 
to  wheat  It  is  a  most  valuable  crop  in  the 
rotation  best  adapted  to  light  or  turnip  soils, 
which,  from  that  circumstance,  are  sometimes 
called  barley  lands.  Where  its  culture  is  beat 
understood,  as  in  Norfolk,  it  is  generally  pro- 
ceded  by  turnips  or  other  green  crops.  There 
are  two  leading  species  of  this  grain  in  culti- 
vation—the Hordeum  distichon^  two-rowed  or 
Common  Barley;  and  the  Hordeum  hexastichon^ 
or  Six-rowed  Barley.  One  of  the  best  known 
varieties  of  the  latter,  and  the  only  one  in 
common  cultivation  in  Scotland,  is  called  Bere 
or  Bigg.  It  is  not  now  used  as  a  bread  com ;  but 
it  is  used  veiy  extensively  in  malting,  and  in 
the  fatting  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultiy.  The 
crops  differ  very  widely,  according  to  the  land 
and  the  season,  varying  fh>m  36  to  64  bushels 
an  acre  ;  but  the  most  usual  crop  is  from  36  to 
40  bushels.  The  common  weight  of  barley  is 
50  or  54  lbs.  per  Winchester  bushel 

Barm  (A.-Sax.  beorma).     [Ybast.] 

Bamaeie  Oeese*  It  was  a  popular  super- 
stition daring  the  middle  ages,  and  even  down 
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e   aalphide    of 
;  with  tneea  of  siiTer.     It 

-  -  -  niv  -  ^  ''  *  f*''  bronzo-jellow  eulonr, 
•^'"^  Tj^Prri'".  oat  with  le«  lurtw,  in  & 
''^"  ^abw™*  oa  North  Caroliai, 

I  Dame  ninQ  to  cmibon&tc  of  twuTta,  or 
tfi'lhsrile,  in  coDHoDence  of  its  hi^  qxcific 
^.rity.     IBiWDn.  B*»iTA.] 

jaiiiiii«t»r  (Qt.  M"'!  xvrjrt'i  uid  f/trfnw, 
'  ^f^turt).  \  wrll-knoTQ  inatnimeDt,  inTentod 
),j  TorricflUi,  ftir  meunring  the  wsight  or 
pf^ffor?  of  tJi«  atmOBphere. 

Fig.  1  repreHnts  tiie  OitUm  Barometer,  the 
giMl  Biiaple  form  of  <iit  inatnunent.  It  COD- 
gjgls  of  n  ^lasa  tnbe  aboat  34  incbe*  long,  vhich 
0ast  be  filled  with  mercnr;,  and  iDverted  in 
1  cistero  cDDtALning  the  lame  mMaL  When 
pUcvd  in  the  eiatern,  the  mercDr;  ainlu  till  the 
^Lamn  betvefln  the  two  flurfocefl  fli  and  n  jost 
eooaterbalancea  the  premire  of  the  >ir.  The 
Bpitee  aboTO  the  mercnry,  a  m,  ia  or  ought  to  bo 
■  perfect  vMniun  (except  u  to  the  prcMoee  of 
the  THjMor  of  mercur;).  In  tbi<  bitromeler,  ua 
the  diameter  of  tlie  ciBtem  in  geuerallj  very 
mnch  greater  than  that  of  the  tube,  almoat  the 
whole  effect  of  the  riM  of  full  is  perceiyed  in 
the  variatioD  of  the  upper  auifiiee  at  m.  For 
■apposing  the  section  of  the  oatem  20  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  tabe,  and  that  the 
height  of  the  columa  m  n  soffen  a  diminution 
of  one  ineh ;  it  is  evident  that,  aa  all  the  at 
mercoij  which  goes  out  of  the  tube  '  ~ 

the  oneni,  when  itblli  at  m  ' 
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,  rill  be  20  tinus  greater  than  U  i; 

^,(S^     O'l'i'aiii'  »««Ti  there  will  be  a  fatlofj^otiii 

j^*Vrf  /^"ZW^u^  at  m,  and  »  riae  of  A  of  an  inih  at  h. 

*'^^!^%^^l   Fig.  2  i»  the  %iJt<M  Barvrntttr,  which  tu 

''  1^^  ^.  '^£1'^  ytapoKA  by  TotriceUi,  aa  being  Bon 

"'-■  '"^('"^i^  I  conTenieDt  than  the  fonner.    It  ia  menli  i 

'i^^'^^aht  tobe  hermetically  aealed  at  the  npper  eol. 

having  the  lover  or  op«u  end  beat  npnnl!  id 

the  fwin  of  a  sipbon.    The  vaiiatioDs  is  (A 

an  only  half  aa  gmit  as  in  the  citfeni  lum- 

meter;  for  the  tniM  being  (rf  the  nme  iiiiili 

thron^ioQt,  a  diminntion  of  the  eolumii  n  ■ 

amounting  to  one  inch  will  be  tuAed  b;i^ 

of  half  an  inch  at-nt  and  a  rise  of  half  id  in^b 

at  11.     Thia  ineonTeuienM  may,  hownrr,  )* 

reniedied  bj  having  the  lower  branch  tlon 

into  a  wide  bulb ;  but  as  it  ia  veiy  difflnJl  n 

[ooeure  the  bulb  to  be  blown  into  a  perfn-iii 

regular  ahape,  thia  enlargement  of  Ihi  bulb  is 

found  to  aire  rise  to  inaecuraeiea. 

Fig.  3  la  a  barometer  saggestedbvDMnn<% 
and  executed  bv  Hnygena,  in  which  th^  mL-i- 
bility  ia  greatly  increaaed.  Two  Ubee  u- 
cemented  to  the  opposite  enda  of  a  prtttf  i^ 
cylinder,  b  c.  The  lowBr  tobe  and  a  pcRto 
of  the  cvlinder,  o  p,  are  filkd  with  mrmn: 
above  which  water  or  spirit  of  wiae  i>  icu'- 
dnced,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  upiK'  t"''' 
which  ia  hermetically  sealed.  The  ncnim  a 
made,  w  in  the  Tomcelliao  liuometer,  iy  a- 
v>rting  (he  compoond  tube  in  a  bsna  of  n"- 
enry.    The  enlwgement  of  the  Kab  obumnl 
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honaoiital  section  of  the  cylinder,  i  c, 
limes  that  of  the  tabe,  and  the  ■pceJflcgnn'; 
of  merco^  I-l  times  that  of  water.  Lei  ^  t« 
thn  fail  of  the  mereniy  in  the  ejUndtr  >I  ?■ 
corresponding  to  a  bll  of  one  inch  of  ^^' 
common  Torrioellian  barometer.  The  dw^ut 
of  the  wat«r  t  inches  at  p,  will  be  markol  1' ' 
descent  of  lOx  inches  ia  the  tube  at  ».  ^'\ 
the  diminution  of  the  height  of  the  ooIhihd^^^ 
water  moat  oonespond  to  a  dimiaiitioi]  " 
(I-*)  inches  in  the  hei^t  of  the  eolara" "' 
mercury  of  equal  weight  with  lie  *»■'''■ 
therefore^  the  diminntion  of  the  tolmu]  '' 
water  is  14  (\-x)  inches.  Henea.  10*"'* 
"  -r),or  .-iaDdthedesMnlrf  U»"l'f 
-}J-5|;  that  is  to  aay,  whm  U« 
Toiricelliaa  barometer  falls  one  inch,  the  Isro- 
Deacaitea  lalla  if  inches.  _  Tlie  i'l'^ 


II  aa  the  aectioa  of  the   of  this  conatnietioD  ii, 
cietem  exceeds  that  of  the  tube.    In  the  case  I  in  the  water  cvcapea  into  the  vi 
BUpposed,  therefore,  the  alteinlion  gf  the  level '  and  deatroys  the  aacaacj  of  th 
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The  TolatiKtf  of  the  ttppBr  liquid  alro  csuset 
the  instnimeiit  to  be  effeeted  by  chuigee  of 
tcmpentue. 

n^  4  is  the  Wked  Barometer,  proposed  by 
Hook&  A  small  weight  floats  on  the  snrfaee 
of  the  mezcoiy  in  a  siphon  barometer,  which  is 
Toy  nearly  eoimteipoised  by  another  weight, 
V,  ooimeeied  with  the  former  bjr  a  string 
pMBiiig  OTV  a  pnUey*  p.  When  the  mereaiy 
naei  at »,  th.e  weight  w  descends,  and  turns  the 
palley.  An  index  attached  to  the  axle  of  the 
polley  shows  on  a  dial  the  quantity  of  leroln- 
tioit  This  barometer,  though  not  an  aocnrate 
instnment,  is  perhaps  the  most  nseftil  form 
for  general  obserrations,  where  flnctoations 
father  than  abaoLote  measurements  are  of  most 
impoitaaea. 

None  of  the  contriTancea  which  hare  been 

described  Ibr  increasing  the  range  of  the  osdlla- 

tioDs  hsTe  been  fbond  to  snoceod  well  in  prac- 

Uee.   It  is  found  to  be  decidedly  better  to 

Applj  Dinate  diriaioiiSy  than  to  attempt  to 

coIaigB  Uie  scale:  aoeoidingly,  experimenters 

vm  adhere  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  ancient 

SumM,  the  astern  barometer  and  the  siphon 

bwneter.    The  height  of  the  oolnmn  in  the 

tiphoD  bsiometer  is  oonyeniently  measnred  by 

a  DMiable  scale  attached  to  the  frame  which 

np^orts  the  tnbo.    By  means  of  a  tangent 

Krev,  the  scale  is  raised  or  lowered  till  its  zero 

ttinddflg  exactly  with  the  sorface  of  the  mer- 

fvj  IB  the  lower  branch ;  and  with  the  assist- 

uKtt  of  a  Temier,  the  height  can  be  read  off  to 

the  faimdredth  or  two-hnndredth  of  an  inch 

vith  snjfllcient  precision.    The  scale  of  the 

astern  baiometer  is  nsnally  fixed,  and  the 

bottom  of  Uie  cistern  is  raisea  or  lowered  by  a 

Kiev  tin  the  sorfiace  of  the  mereniy  in  it  co- 

ioddes  with  the  aero  of  the  scale;  but  the  scale 

nay  be  moTable^  and  its  aero  brought  to  oo- 

iaade  with  the  snr&oe  of  the  mercury  in  the 

IxMo,  as  in  the  former  case.    In  order  to  de- 

t^nniae  when  this  coincidence  takes    place, 

r^covae  may  be  had  to  various  expedients. 

The  most  osoal  is  to  place  on  the  surface  of 

th«  awreiny  a  float  carrying  a  vertical  needle, 

fiooM  point  on  whidi  answers  to  a  fixed  point 

on  the  leale,  and  the  coincidence  obtains  when 

the  two  points  are  brought  into  the  same  level. 

•AnothK  contrivance  to  eflect  the  same  purpose 

VIS  employed  by  Fortin,  a  celebrated  French 

utiat    An  ivoiy  needle  is  attached  to  the 

B-^e.  pointing    downwards,   and  having   its 

puint  exactly  in  the  same  level  with  the  sero 

of  the  scale.    The  image  of  the  needle  is  clearly 

reflected  from  tiie  sur&ce  of  the  mercury  in  the 

pute^^  and  the  astern  is  raised  or  lowered  till 

the  point  of  the  needle  and  its  image  precisely 

coindde. 

Oont^imu  neeestary. — ^In  all  barometric 
i^htontions  there  are,  in  general,  two  essen- 
tUl  eetfeetioas  to  be  niade;  one  for  the  capil* 
^fy  or  dgprcaalon  of  the  mercuiy  in  the  tube, 
uidthe  QtlMr  for  tempentore.  Fure  mercuiy 
*Q  >  ^asi  tabs  always  assumes  a  convex  sur- 
Cue.  The  fi)Uowin||;  are  the  corrections  for 
tobcB  of  diftnnt  diameters,  according  to  the 
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theory  of  Ur.Ivoxy.  {Eneydopadia  BriUmnie<i^ 
art '  Capillaiy  Action.') 


Diameter 
of  Tabe 

Indta 
•10 
•16 
•20 
•26 
•80 
•86 


Depnasion 
/neftet 
•1403 
•0868 
•0681 
•0407 
•0292 
•0211 


Diameter 
of  Tube 

Jneku 
•40 
•46 
•60 
•60 
•70 
•80 


Depraaslon 
JnchtM 
•0163 
•0112 
•0083 
•0044 
•0023 
•0012 


These  corrections,  iHiich  must  always  be 
applied  to  dstem  barometers,  show  that  wide 
tubes  ought  to  be  preferred ;  in  fi&ct,  when  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  exceeds  half  an  inch,  they 
may  be  safely  omitted.  In  siphon  barometers 
having  both  branches  of  the  same  diameter,  the 
depression  is  equsi  at  both  ends ;  consequently 
the  effect  is  destroyed,  and  no  correction  is 
required.  This  is  a  considerable  advantage; 
for  notwithstanding  the  most  elaborate  calcu- 
lations, some  unceitainty  must  always  remain 
with  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  capillary 
repulsion. 

The  correction  for  the  temperature,  which  is 
the  most  important,  depends  on  the  expansion 
of  the  mercury,  and  the  expansion  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  divisions  are  marked. 

The  expansion  of  mercuiy  in  bulk  is 
•OOOlOOl  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit.  The 
scale  is  generally  of  some  mixed  metal  of  which 
the  expansion  is  not  very  well  ascertained :  sup- 
posing it  to  be  equal  to  that  of  copper,  the  ex- 
pansion would  be  '0000096 ;  therefore  it  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  to  neglect  the  temperature 
of  the  scale,  and  assume  that  of  the  mercury 
to  be  •OOOl.  Hence  the  following  practical 
role  for  reducing  an  observed  height  to  the 
corresponding  height  at  the  temperature  of  the 
fireezing  point:  'Subtract  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  the  observed  altitude  for  every  deeree 
of  Fahrenheit  above  32.'  Suppose  the  ther- 
mometer 64°  and  the  barometer  30  inches,  the 
correction  will  be  (64-32)  x  30  x  -0001 » 
'066,  to  be  subtracted  from  30  inches.  In 
order  to  find  the  value  of  this  correction  a 
thermometer  must  be  attached  to  the  barometer, 
and  observed  at  the  same  time.  A  table, 
showing  the  correction  for  temperature  for 
every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  from  30^  to  90^ 
and  for  every  diffsrence  of  half  an  inch  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury  from  28  to  30*6  inches, 
was  constructed  by  Professor  Schumacher,  and 
is  given  by  Mr.  iBaily  in  the  PhU,  TVans.  for 
1837,  p.  434. 

Cawe  of  the  Variations  of  the  Barometer, — 
Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  those  fluent  atmospherical  changes 
which  cause  the  rise  and  &11  of  the  barometer, 
but  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory.  Whatever  tends  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  vertical  pressure  will  obviously 
cause  the  barometer  to  rise  or  fall.  During 
the  prevalence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds 
the  bmrometer  stands  high,  whilst  winds  from 
the  opposite  quarters  are  almost  universally 
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accompanied  bj  a  depression  of  the  mercorial 
column. 

Uses  of  the  Barometer, — The  barometer  is  an 
instrument  of  great  importance  in  astronomy, 
its  indications  forming  an  essential  element 
in  determining  the  amount  of  atmospherical 
refraction.  [Rbfiiaction.]  It  is  also,  on  ac- 
count of  its  application  to  the  measurement 
of  altitudes,  indispensable  in  all  researches 
connected  with  climate.     [Heights,  Mbasubb- 

liENT  OF.] 

To  the  chemist  also  it  is  an  invaluable 
instrument  in  the  analysis  and  investigation 
of  gaseous  bodies.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is 
most  commonly  resorted  to  is  to  prognosticate 
the  state  of  the  weather.  On  land  this  is  per- 
haps the  least  important  of  its  applications,  but 
the  case  is  widely  different  at  sea. 

No  certain  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  pro- 
gnosticating the  state  of  the  weather  from  the 
barometer.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered 
tiiat  what  the  barometer  actually  shows  is  the 
present  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
its  variations  correspond  to  atmospherical 
changes  which  have  already  taken  place,  and 
the  effects  of  which  may  follow  their  cause  at 
a  greater  or  less  interval. 

Nevertheless  in  the  hands  of  Admiral  Fitzroy 
the  barometer,  when  supplemented  by  other 
meteorological  observations,  has  proved  a  most 
valuable  instrument  for  the  prognostication  of 
storms,  and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  any  con- 
siderable motion  in  the  air  and  tlio  direction  of 
that  motion  will  ere  long  be  capable  of  infallible 
prediction.     [Aneroid  ^arombtbb.] 

Barometz.  The  hairy  stem  of  Cibotium 
Baromctz,  a  species  of  fern  which,  from  its 
procumbent  position  and  shaggy  surface,  looks 
like  a  crouching  animal;  hence  called  Scythian 
lamb. 

Baron.  A  title  common  to  most  European 
nobility,  the  German  'Freiherr'  being  held 
equivalent.  In  this  country  the  lowest  rank 
of  the  peerage.  The  dignity  appears  to  have 
been  originally  territorial.  The  higher  feuda- 
tories of  England,  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
possessed  baronies  on  which  a  certain  number  of 
knights'  fees  were  dependent^  and  were  bound  to 
att  end  the  king  with  a  certain  retinue  of  knights. 
But  in  process  of  time,  many  of  the  barons 
having  lost  by  alienation  great  part  of  their 
lands,  the  distinction  between  greater  and  leaser 
barons  began  to  arise;  and  the  former  alone 
constituted  part  of  the  great  council  of  the 
sovereign,  in  their  own  rights  until  at  some 
early  period  (supposed  to  have  been  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.)  the  practice  of  summoning 
individuals  to  parUament  by  the  king's  writ 
prevailed  over  the  former  usage.  But  this 
subject  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  It 
has,  however,  been  very  generally  supposed 
that  the  dignity  of  baron,  together  with  the 
right  to  sit  in  parliament,  was  at  an  early  period 
annexed  in  many  instances  to  the  possession  of 
certain  lands  or  castles,  which  have  thus  been 
believed  to  confer  baronies  by  tenure.  But 
Sir  HarriB  Nicolas,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
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Peerage^  gives  strong  reasons  to  show,  in  tbe 
first  place,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  tlut 
persons  seised  of  lands  per  baroniam  were  ec' 
titled  to  a  summons  to  parliament  in  the  rei^ 
of  Edward  the  First ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
that  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  such  a  teQart> 
haling  been  legitimately  established  at  ai^jr 
subsequent  period.  Baronies  by  writ  inrre 
created  by  the  king^s  writ  of  summons  to  piu-ljA- 
ment,  when  addressed  to  individuals  by  oam*". 
The  first  thus  created  were  in  49  Hen.  Ill , 
of  which  two  (Despenser  and  Boos)  exist  at  the 
present  day.  Whether,  however,  the  dimity 
thus  created  was  originally  hereditaiy,  admits 
of  a  doubt:  no  words  to  that  effect  are  foand 
in  the  ancient  writs.  But,  in  point  of  fait, 
the  next  heir  was  summoned  by  writ,  after  the 
decease  of  his  ancestor,  in  a  great  majority  cf 
instances ;  and  it  has  been  long  settled,  that  a 
summons  to  parliament  by  the  king's  writ,  ad- 
dressed to  an  individual,  creates  a  baiony  de- 
scendible to  heirs  generaL  The  earliest  civat  ion 
of  a  barony  by  letters  patent  took  place  in  the 
1 1th  year  of  Kichard  U.  (that  of  Beauchamp  ot 
Kidderminster) ;  and  therefore  when  a  diguity 
of  earlier  creation  than  that  year  is  claimed,  it 
is  presumed  to  have  originated  in  a  sumiuuiis 
by  writ,  and  consequently  to  be  desoendiblo  to 
heirs  generaL  On  the  death  of  a  baion  by  «Ttt 
without  issue  male,  but  with  more  daughton 
than  one,  the  barony  faUa  into  abeyance  uduI 
only  one  daughter  or  the  sole  heir  of  one 
daughter  survives.  The  word  Baron  (baro,  or 
varo,  which  seems  to  be  radically  the  siime 
with  the  Latin  vir,  Gothic  vair,  Anglo-Sax  md 
wer,  a  man)  appears  to  have  simply  signitifd 
'  man,'  and  in  some  cases  freeman  or  citizen. 
in  the  laws  of  the  Franka  and  other  early 
nations.  In  France,  the  title  of  baron  oriirin- 
ally  belonged  only  to  those  who  were  iiume- 
diate  vassaLs  of  the  crown:  it  afterwazds  becatoe 
applied  in  common  nsa^e  to  those  who  had 
the  right  of  executing  lustice  on  their  f^tU. 
The  title  of  baron  ranked,  as  in  England,  ai^tt 
those  of  duke^  marquis,  count,  and  viscount; 
except  in  Dauphin^  and  Brittany,  where  tkt 
baron  had  precedence  of  the  three  latter.  In 
Germany  the  title  of  baron  (Freyherr)  is  ex- 
tremely common;  but  a  great  distinction 
existed,  under  the  Empire,  between  the  baroD:) 
who  were  created  by  sovereign  lords,  and  the 
barons  of  the  Empire,  the  former  being  tho>o 
immediate  lords  who  had  no  voice  in  tbe  Piit. 
Baronet  or  SCnifflit  Baronet.  The  low- 
est degree  of  hereditary  dignity  in  EoghiDd. 
This  order  was  instituted  by  King  James  I  ib 
1611,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  of  those  who 
came  forward  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, and  especiaOy  in  the  province  of  Ubter; 
each  person  who  received  it  furnishing  a  supply 
sufficient  to  maintain  thirty  soldiers  for  thrve 
years.  The  creation  is  hy  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  and  generally  umited  to  the  heii^ 
male  of  the  hoa^  of  the  grantefs  although 
sometimes  otherwise  entailed.  Baronets  rank 
among  themselves  according  to  creation,  and 
come  next  after  the  younger  sons  of  barons. 
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Bt  a  daoflo  in  the  patent  of  creation,  tlie  h^ir 
mle  apparent  to  the  title  can  daim  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
mo, in  the  hie  ot  his  father  or  grandfather. 
Barooetfl  bear  for  distinction  on  their  paternal 
CiMs  the  anna  of  Ulst«r,  in  a  sinister  hand, 
erect,  open,  and  oonped  at  the  wrist,  gules  in 
t  field  azgent  This  angmentation  is  placed 
sometimes  in  the  middle  chief  point,  sometimes 
OD  the  less  point,  ice.  as  may  be  most  conve- 
nient, but  snbject  to  certain  roles  of  heraldry. 
Bdiooets  of  Ireland  were  instituted  by  James  I. 
nine  jean  after  the  creation  of  baronets  in 
Engiaad,  with  similar  privileges  and  badge. 
Baronets  of  Seotland,  or  Kova  Scotia  baronets, 
wne  cmted  by  Charles  I.  in  1625,  in  fbrther^ 
ance  of  a  project  of  colonisation  in  that  part 
of  America.  Their  badge  is  the  ensign  of 
Nova  Seotia.  It  had  long  fiiUen  into  disuse ; 
btitvaiboiiie  again  in  1775,  byway  of  reviyal 
of  the  ofder. 

aarooa  oT  BaelMqver.  Certain  Judges 
in  Eofrbad  and  Scotland,  to  whom  the  admi- 
nistration of  jnatioe  is  committed  in  causes 
bctveen  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects  relating 
to  the  revenue.  In  the  former  country  the 
Covt  of  £icheqaer  takes  cognisance  of  private 
eaoses  aim    [ExcHBQuna.] 

Btroay.  A  territorial  subdivision  in  Ire* 
land,  vfaich  nearly  corresponds  with  the  hnn- 
dmi  in  RngUnH.  Each  barony  is  supposed  to 
h&Tt  been  originally  the  district  of  a  native 
<^')iVf.  There  are  in  all  252  baronies  in  Ire- 

aaroeeope  (Gr.  fidpos,  weight,  and  ^icot^m, 
/  ohterve).  A  term  which  has  been  sometimes 
girt-n  to  Uie  bmrometer.  According  to  its  de- 
rirition  it  sigmifles  obeerver  of.  wmght,  and  is 
properly  applied  to  instruments  which  indicate 
vuriutioDs  m  the  wei^t  of  the  atmosphere, 
vithont  giring  the  means  of  absolutehr  mea- 
sorioig  it  Th«e  wheel  barometer  of  Hooke  is 
pioptfiy  a  baroseope. 

BareaelMalte  (Gr.  jBop^f,  A«eE«y,  and 
Sel^nite).  A  mineralo^cal  name  appHed  to 
iulpkaU  of  baryta,  or  Heavy  Spar,  from  its 
high  fpee^  gravity,  and  the  resemblance 
«hich  its  cxyBtala  sometimes  bear  to  those  of 
ijt'lemte. 

■aroana  (Gr.  0ap6f,  Aeam^,  and  ^/m$, 
fi^fffy  A  genus  of  RtUaeem,  Aunishing  the 
medianal  Bneku  leaves,  which  are  proauced 
chiefly  by  B,  crenata  and  serrati/oHa,  dwarf 
^ei^^neen  sbroba  with  small  dotted  leaves 
^nng  a  slaong  rue-like  odour,  and  natives  of 
the  dp^  of  CKxkI  Hope.  The  leaves  are  used 
by  the  Hottentots  as  perfum& 

BenrMlt  (perhaps  from  GaeL  barrachad,  a 
^k,  finm  baxraeh,  bnuAmood),  A  place  for 
«(^en  to  lodge  in,  especially  in  garrisons, 
^uncki  were  built  under  the  authority  of  the 
^Mfd  of  Ordnance  down  to  the  year  17^  when 
^^y  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  deputy- 
adJQtant-genetaL  After  some  farther  chuiges, 
the  Kipeantendenoe  of  barracks  reverted  in 
1834  to  the  Haster-Geneml  of  Ordnance. 

"Hie  question  of  barrack-aooommodation,  as 
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a^fbeting  the  health  of  the  army,  has  of  late 
years  excited  deep  interest;  afl  1)eing  one  in 
which  the  whole  nation  is  directly  concerned. 
But  the  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  entered  on  in 
detail  within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  present 
work. 

Bamuk  The  resin  which  exudes  from 
wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  fir  trees. 

aumttry  (Old  Ft.  bareter,  to  deceit).  A 
name  applied  b^  our  law  and  that  of  other 
countries  to  various  offences.  In  England,  a 
'common  barreter'  is  defined  by  Lord  Coke 
to  be  a  common  mover  and  maintainor  of  suits 
in  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  in  taking  and 
detaining  the  possession  of  houses  and  lands  or 
goods  by  false  inventions.  Barratry,  in  this 
sense,  is  an  indictable  offence  at  common  law. 
The  obtaining  benefices  at  Home  was  also  an 
offence  of  barratry*  In  maritime  insurance, 
barratry  is  any  act  of  the  master  or  mariners 
of  a  criminal  nature,  or  grossly  negligent,  tend- 
ing to  their  own  benefit  or  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  owner  of  the  ship,  and  without  his  per- 
mission. In  Scotland,  the  crime  of  a  judge 
who  receives  a  bribe  for  a  judgment  is  called 
barratry. 

Barrel  (Fr.  baril.  Span,  barrila).  An  English 
measure  of  capacity,  vaiying  with  the  nature  of 
the  liquid  measured.  In  the  old  measures,  a 
barrel  denoted  31  j  gallons  of  wine,  32  gallons 
of  ale,  or  36  gallons  of  beer.  By  a  statute  of 
1  Wnu  &  Ma^  the  ale  and  beer  barrels  were 
equalised  for  every  part  of  England  except 
London,  and  ordered  to  contain  34  gallons. 
The  term  Barrel  was  formerlv  in  use,  too,  as  a 
measure  of  other  sorts  of  goods.  Thus,  a  barrel 
of  salmon,  42  gallons ;  a  barrel  of  soap,  256 
pounds.  In  conunon  language  any  hollow 
cylinder  is  called  a  barrel. 

Baabsl.  In  a  built-up  cannon,  the  inner 
tube  is  called  the  barrel  This  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  gun,  as  it  has  to  receive 
the  greatest  strain  of  the  dischai^e.     [Guk.] 

Barren  nowera.  Those  flowers  which 
either  have  stamens  and  no  pistil,  or  which 
have  neither  stamens  nor  pistil. 

Barrfeade  (Fr.,  from  barre,  a  bar).  A 
defence,  either  by  intrenchment  or  raised  work, 
made,  in  a  hasty  manner,  by  barrels  filled  with 
earth,  heaps  of  stones  piled  up,  carts,  trunks  of 
trees,  or  any  other  materials  which  would  ob- 
struct the  passage  or  advance  of  an  opposing 
force.  The  famous  day  of  the  barricades  at 
Paris  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May,  1588, 
when  the  populace  invested  the  troops  of 
Henry  IIL,  in  the  Louvre,  and  forced  him 
to  escape  from  Paris.  The  barricades  again 
fbrmed  an  important  feature  in  the  revolutions 
of  July  1830,  and  Feb.  1848. 

Barrier  (Fr.  barri&re).  A  strong  wood 
palisade  or  paling  erected  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  a  passage  into  a  fortified  place  or  intrench- 
ment.   The  gate  has  a  movable  bar. 

Barrier  Trealjr>  In  1713,  a  negotiation 
concluded  between  the  Dutch  and  the  king 
of  France  shortly  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht^ 
by  which  the  former  reserved  the  right  to  hold 
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garrisons  in  certain  fortresses  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands. 

BaniBfftoiitaeefle  {Barringtonia,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  small  natoral  order  of  peri- 
gynous  Exogens,  related  to  the  Myrtacea,  and 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrabs  inhabiting  the 
tropics  of  the  New  and  Old  World.  Several 
of  the  species  are  plants  of  great  beanty ;  and 
the  bark  of  some  species  of  BarringUmia  pos- 
sesses narcotic  quahties. 

BaiMs.  A  laige  baboon  of  the  G-ainea  coast. 

BttrHster.  An  advocate  admitted  to  plead 
'  at  the  bar*  (that  is  to  say,  without  the  bar, 
if  an  'outer'  barrister,  popularly  called  'stuff 
gown ;'  within,  if  a  king's  counsel  or  sergeant) 
in  the  English  courts  of  common  law  and 
equity.  Barristers  were  anciently  styled  ap- 
prentices at  law,  until  their  admission  to  the 
degree  of  sergeant  A  student  intending  to  be 
called  to  the  bar  must  be  aidmitted  a  member 
of  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  (Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  (Cray's 
Inn),  and  reside  for  a  certain  time,  during  three 
years  in  some  cases  and  five  in  others.  The 
disputations  or  ai^;uments  ^termed  exercises) 
wiiich  were  formerly  required  of  a  student  have 
lK*en  reduced  to  mere  matters  of  form,  and  a 
system  of  examinatioiis  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
has  been  substituted.  The  power  to  '  disbar,' 
or  exclude  a  barrister  ttom.  practice,  is  vested  in 
the  Benchers  of  the  Inns,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  Judges.  A  barrister  has  no  legal  mode  of 
recovering  fees  for  his  services. 

Barrow  (A. -Sax.  beorg,  beorh,  a  mound). 
An  artificial  hillock,  designed  to  receive  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  The  cairns  of  Scotland 
are  constructed  onlv  of  stones,  and  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  that  country.  The  use 
of  barrows  seems  to  have  been  general  in  the 
earliest  times.  The  barrow,  raised  over  the 
Athenian  dead,  may  stiU  be  seen  on  the  field 
of  Marathon.  Herodotus,  i.  93,  describes  a 
Lydian  barrow,  of  which  the  base  was  formed 
of  stones,  the  upper  part  consisting  of  a 
mound  of  earth.  Barrows  are  found  scattered 
over  the  plains  of  the  Ukraine  and  of  Tartary, 
and  in  great  numbers  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
of  Norui  America.  The  barrows  of  England 
are  supposed  to  be  almost  all  of  British  con- 
struction, although  the  mounds  properly  so 
called  are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  tu- 
muli found  in  Soman  camps,  where  they  serve  as 
land  marks,  or  for  some  military  purpose.  Bar- 
rows have  been  distinguished,  according  to  pe- 
culiarities of  form  and  construction,  into  long 
barrows,  bowl,  bell,  pond,  twin,  cone,  broad,  &c. 
In  the  most  ancient  barrows,  the  bodies  found 
are  deposited  within  a  cist  or  stone  receptacle, 
with  the  head  towards  the  north :  in  those  of 
later  date,  this  direction  is  not  observed.  The 
bones  which  have  been  disooyered  within  the 
numerous  barrows  that  have  been  opened  were 
generally  accompanied  by  ntennls,  weapons^ 
&c ;  and  from  the  form  and  finish  of  uumb, 
lome  coi^jecture  has  been  made  as  to  the 
period  of  the  interment  But  these  banowB, 
although  generally  sepulchzal,  ore  not  nnifonDlT 
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80!  in  some,  bones  of  aminalu  only  hare  been 
found.  Barrow  burial  is  said  by  Sir  B.  Hoare 
to  have  lasted  from  a  period  of  nnknovn  an- 
tiquity down  to  about  the  eighth  eentniy. 
(Gough,  Septdckral MoniwmenU\  Wonae,  Scan- 
dinavian AwUqmHeM,) 

Barsowlte.  A  felspathie  mineral  oecnmng 
in  boulders  in  the  anrifenras  sand  of  Banowskoi 
in  the  Ural,  as  the  gangne  of  blue  Carandnin. 
It  is  massive,  of  a  snow-white  eolonr,  and  has  % 
more  or  less  peariy  lustre. 

Barter  (Old  fV.  baretar,  to  deeave,  from  th^ 
haggling  of  those  who  make  bargains).  A  role 
of  Arithmetic  by  which  the  Taluee  of  oommo- 
dities  of  different  kinds  are  compared. 

Barton  daj.  The  name  given  to  a  some- 
what important  division  (rich  in  fbssils)  of  thr 
middle  Eocene  tertiary  rocks  of  the  south-ea.^ 
of  England.  They  are  oompaet  days  of  a  dark 
brownish-grey  colour,  with  huge  bands  of 
septaria.  They  are  developed  to  a  thieves?  of 
360  feet  on  the  difb  of  the  coast  of  Hampshirt- . 
and  include  certain  silidoua  sands  at  the  has*'  of 
Headon  Hill  and  the  torn  of  Barton  Cliff  Thr 
sands  are  less  than  60  feet  thick  in  some  places 
and  upwards  of  260  feet  in  others.  The  Banon 
series  correspond  with  the  tablet  vwjffns  of 
French  geologists.  They  are  rich  in  efairactt  ^ 
istic  fossils. 

Baryoeatrlo  Oalealoa.  An  applicatioo 
to  Geometry  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  tbc 
centre  of  gravity.  This  has  been  done  in  two 
distinct  ways,  according  as  metrical  or  defnip- 
tive  geometrical  properties  were  to  be  inre^ 
tigated.  The  mechanical  quadimtore  of  the 
Parabola  by  Archimedes,  as  also  the  metho(i<; 
given  by  Pappus  for  determining  the  surface 
and  volume  cf  a  solid  of  revolution  [Guldin  s 
Rvlb]  are  examples  of  applicatiotts  of  the  first 
kind.  The  baryoentrio  olciduB  as  at  prt^ont 
understood,  however,  is  of  modem  origin  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  inveetication  of  de- 
scriptive properties  of  figores.  It  has  been 
developed  almost  entirely  by  Mobins,  the  pre- 
sent professor  of  astronomy  at  Leipcig.  His 
work  on  the  subject  (Derbaryeentriseke  Calciil) 
was  published  in  1827,  and  oontatns  the  genn 
of  the  present  powerful  methods  of  triiinear 
and  (^uadriplanar  coordinates,  br  which,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  superseded.  The  method  of 
the  calculus  consists  in  defining  a  point  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  ceitain  ftxed  points,  to 
which  coefilcients  or  weights  ars  ascribed.  As 
long  as  the  relative  magnitudea  of  these  coeffi- 
cients is  preserved,  the  point  remains  fixed ;  but 
when  the  coefiScients  are  regarded  as  f^etiooi^ 
of  one  or  more  independent  variables  the  point 
is  restricted  to  a  ceitain  locus,  which  latter  is, 
of  course,  characterised  b^  the  forms  of  those 
factions.  The  baiyoentnc  oaleulns  has  an 
algorithm  of  its  own.  For  instance^  the  sym- 
bolieal  oongmenee 

aA-»-6BaS 
denotes  that  the  pointe  A,  B,  and  8  are  in  t 
ri^t  Hne,  and  that  the  last  divides  the  line 
AJi  into  segments  BS^  SA  piopaitiooal  to  the 
numerical  ooeiBcientfl  a,  6» 


iD-uiuDie  in  wKKi  mita  in  taaa, 
of  77  baijta  uul  40  iQlplinric  i 
thcKfon,  of  pore  wid  d^  sal] 
UF  ftjnJraJBiit  to  40  of  mlphur 


BARYSTBONTIANITE 
■■ijiliiiMllawH*     A    mechanical  i 


dull  ptarijhutra  at  ut  oil  Ind  nuaa  on  Miun- 
tind,  one  of  the  Otbujt,  and  on  the  beach  at 
the  Point  of  KcM. 

■wtM  (Gt.  Av^,  iat^y  The  oxide  of 
toriom,  eompoaed  of  SB  banntn  and  8  o^^geo; 
ihi  eqairaUmt,  dMreAf^  i*  77.  Baryta  ii  itn 
ilkaluifi  euth,  of  a  grey  colour,  not  easily  foei-  ' 
blv.  ind  poiaonsnB.  It  ia  eolable  in  about  20 : 
pvu  of  cold  wat«T.  It  forma  white  anile  with  [ 
lb'-  aadm,  aQ  of  which  are  poiaomtia  except  the 
f  ulphate.  The  aoluble  aalts  of  baryta  are  excel' 
i'Qt  t«u  of  tbe  preaence  of  snlphnnc  add,  which 
th^T  indicate  in  Bolotion  bj  a  white  precipitate, 
'  "    '  '  'n  adda,  and  eompoeed 

'inric  acid:  UT  {Brta, 
T  mlphata  of  baryta 
Iphuric  acid.  There 
o  abundant  neural  componnds  of 
iar^  1  the  nUpliate,  which  ocean  cryBtaUIne, 
Hid  tha  eariimait.  Salipe  mJphaie  ^  baryta, 
i-f'^nar,  or  taro-ttUniie,  U  fbnnd  in  Cum- 
I'ritiid  iitd  Wcetmoreland;  a  variet;  &om 
Dfrtijrihire  ia  prorinciaUT  called  ami.  Native 
<ii'Wilt  of  Saryta,  or  haraiitt,  wis  flnt  dia- 
fvi'Tpd  at  AapMaA  in  lAncaBhira  bj  Dr. 
'*i;l»riii£  and  hence  called  Wilberite.  It 
ofronoyitalliBed  and  massiTe.  It  consists  of 
*'  bvjta  and  22  carbonic  add ;  ita  aqniralent, 
ti^fl*™,  is  99, 

Ivi'Jdd  of  the  snlphiitee  of  baryta  and  strontia, 
tinr/i  in  Canada  and  in  Switierland. 

Her  J  t  IHI  ml  <illn.  A  mineral  conneting  of 
S6  3  pM  (BDt  opf  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  33-7 
''I  oiboiate  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  tuu  in 
^oontiin  limestone,  both  massiTe  and  in  aemi- 
'niuputat  grejish-whilA  ciystals,  at  Alston 

Baiytanfl    (Or.  Rofironn,  dtrp-iouiiding). 

T!if  m«le  Toice.thecompasB  of  which  ia  between 
1^  and  bass.  Also  a  musical  instrument 
(irailsr  to  the  vM  di  jamio. 

BaiUb  A  term  vagud/  afvlied  to  many 
nnctid  of  rock  once  ejectal  &om  TOlcanoee 
'nd  tow  ^iread  over  the  earth,  or  contained 
ntfain  Die  walls  of  ■  vein  or  dyke.  Basalt  is 
'itai  eohoniiar,  haiiDE  in  the  act  of  cooling 
fpuited  into  spheroids,  these  asain  breaking 
■>p  iita  gnmps  of  imperfect  six-«ided  columns. 
The  ideal  of  StaCb  ii  one  of  the  most  cele- 
tnttdlwaltie  moDnmentaof  the  world:  it  is 
ibott  a  mile  and  a  half  in  drcumference ;  and 
II)  latest  eleration,  which  is  upon  its  north- 
"^  Bde,  is  about  114  feet.  ItA  lowermost 
M  upoD  that  side  is  a  buallie  conglomerate. 
The  columns  are  compact  and  nnifonn  in 
I'ltan,  dark  ((reyish-bladc  inteiiorij,  and  rusty 

bimn  wIwTB  exposed  to  the  weathvr.      ' 

Fhooa  snd  eotmnnar  basalt,  and  a  si 

P'^iUm  foisigD  to  die  island,  form  its  upper 

Ftngirs  Cave  is  jostl;  considered  aa  t 


BASALT 
being  jointed  in  that  pliioe.  while  their  genenl 
character  is  to  be  withont  divisions;   hence 
the  snccesufiil  inra- 
HOD  of  the  wares  in 
this  particalar  qnar- 
ter.  The  entrance  is 
70  feet   high,    and   ^ 
memblea  a  Gothic   ' 
arch;  the  width  40  to 
60  feet;  the   length  mioti'i  o»*i. 

227  feet.  Ita  interior 

preaerres  a  considerable  degree  of  regulari^ 
throughout,  its  ndes  beinf  columnar,  and  in 
many  places  broken  and  uregolarly  grouped, 
BO  as  to  cat<^  a  variety  of  direct  and  reflected 
tints,  mixed  with  unexpected  shadows,  and 
produdng  a  picturMque  effect  which  no  regu- 
larity oo5d  hale  confiirred.  The  sea  never 
entirely  ebbs  oat  of  this  cave,  bnt  the  broken 
range  of  columns  which  fbrms  the  exterior 
causeway  is  continued  on  each  side  within  it. 
'  This  cave,'  says  Dr.  M'Cnlloch,  '  has  been  firo- 
qnently  descritied.  bnt  no  deecription  ib  adequate 
to  the  repreaeDtatioQ  of  its  varied  beantiee  and 
singular  oamciBtionM.  If  it  were  even  destitnto 
of  that  order  and  gymmetry,  that  richness 
arising  from  multiplicity  of  parta  combined 
with  greatness  of  dimensiona  and  simplicity  of 
style  which  it  possesses — still  the  prolonged 
length,  Uie  twilight  gloom  half  eoncealing  the 
plajftal  and  varying  eAct  of  refected  light, 
the  echo  of  the  measured  surge  as  it  risee  and 
falls,  the  pelludd  green  of  the  water,  and  the 
profound  and  fairy  solitude  of  the  whole  K«ne, 
could  nsTer  ful  strongly  to  imprtu  any  mind 
alive  to  .the  wondeiB  and  beauties  of  natnre.' 
Uackiiiaon'a  Cave  and  the  Boat  Cave,  iu  the 
same  island,  are  also  worthy  the  traveller's 


The  Oianf  s  Causeway,  and  the  vBriotu  pro- 
moDtoriea  of  the  coast  Ol  Anlnm,  form  another 
baaaltie  distiict  of  great  grandenr  and  interest. 
The  Canseway  itaelf  consists  of  three  piers  of 
columns,  whitdi  extend  into  the  sea,  and  are 
walled  round  as  it  were  by  precipitous  rocks 
from  200  to  400  feet  high,  in  which  are 
several  striking  columnar  assemblagea,  vertical, 
inclined,  curved,  and  horixontal,  a    '  ' 


places  appearing  as  if  wedged  or  driven 
eurtace  of  Ihe  pn   '  '       " 
the  Causeway  o\ 


ranges  of  tabular  and  massiTe  with  colnmnar 
basalt ;  Fleskin  presents  several  colonnades 
of  great  height  and  regnlarity,  separated  from 
each  other  hy  tabular  basalt ;  aad  at  Fairhead 
there  is  a  range  of  eolnmna  from  3O0  to  nearly 
300  feet  in  height,  supported  by  a  steep 
decllvi^,  which  forms  a  terrace  nearly  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  beneath. 

Sometimes  basalt  rises  iu  massive  and  abrupt 
rocks.  aHoming  the  appearance  of  a  nniform 
hom^^neoua  anbatance,  and  scarcely  exhibit- 
ing any  of  that  liDgular  tendency  to  colnmnar 
regularity  which  we  have  just  had  occasion 
to  admire  in  Stsffh  and  the  Caosewaj.  The 
castles  of  Dnmbarton,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling 
are  built  upon  such  masses.    At  other  tinci  it 


BASANITE 

fonns  low,  nigged,  and  uopictures^oe  strata, 
sometimes  remarkablj  ben^  but  without  de- 
cided columns. 

Good  examples  of  columnar  basalt  are  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  between  Bonn  and 
CoblentE.  Tabular  basalt  is  very  largely  de- 
Teloped  in  India  and  again  in  Asia  Minor. 

Basalt  is  confined  to  no  geolo^cal  age  and 
to  no  country;  but  the  older  specimens,  where 
the  rock  is  not  columnar  and  where  there 
are  sheets  poured  out  upon  the  surface,  are 
more  usually  spoken  of  as  greenstone. 

The  components  of  baiudt  are  silica  and 
alumina,  with  yariable  proportions  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, soda,  potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron,  the  pro- 
portions differing  greatly  in  the  several  Tarieties. 

Waaanlte  (Or.  fiicaans^  the  touchstone).  A 
variety  of  silicious  slate,  sometimes  used  as  a 
touchstone  to  determine  the  purity  of  gold  by 
the  colour  of  its  streak.    [Ltdxak  Stonb.] 

Baaeinet  or  Basinet.  A  light  basin- 
shaped  helmet,  worn  by  the  in&ntiy  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.,  and 
of  Richard  II.  (Ghx>8e,  Ancient  Armour.) 

Base  (Gr.  /Sctatt).  In  Architecture,  this  term 
is  generally  applied  to  the  body  which  supports 
another.  In  the  orders  it  is  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  a  column,  moulded  or  plain,  on  which 
the  shaft  is  placed.  In  the  Grecian  Doric  the 
columns  are  without  bases,  and  they  stand  im- 
mediately upon  the  floor,  or  pavement  of  the 
portico.  The  different  bases  are  represented 
below,  including  the  Attic  base.  In  medieval 
architecture  the  base  of  the  columns  plays  an 
important  part,  and  is  highly  characteristic  of 
that  style  of  art.  • 


h 


TvacAV.  KOMAW  ooua  lovic  oourrHUjr.  ooMPoaiTb  attic. 

Basb.  In  Chemistry,  a  term  chiefly  applied 
to  metallic  oxides,  or  to  the  leading  constituent 
of  compounds.  Thus,  soda  is  called  the  base 
of  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  sodium  is  the  metal- 
lic base  of  soda.  Hence  the  distinction  into 
salifiable  and  metallic  bases. 

Basb.  In  Geometiy,  any  side  upon  which  a 
figure  may  be  supposed  to  rest  and  from  which 
altitudes  may  be  measured.  In  (Geodesy,  it  is 
the  right  line  to  which  all  points  are  ulti- 
mately referred  by  a  process  of  triangulation. 
[Surveying.] 

Base  or  Baai*  In  Music,  the  lowest  part 
in  a  concert,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental 
In  composition  it  is  usually  considered  the 
fundamental  or  most  important  part,  on  which, 
as  on  a  base,  the  superstructure  is  raised. 

Base  OleC    [Clbf.] 

Base  ef  Operatf  eas.  By  this  term,  in 
Military  art,  is  meant  a  frontier,  the  course  of 
a  river,  a  range  of  forts,  or  any  topographical 
or  military  extent  of  country  on  the  imaginary 
line  of  which  the  corps  of  an  army  assemble : 
offensively,  to  take  their  departure  thence  into 
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B/ISILISCUS 

the  enemy's  country,  and  towards  whieh  inoue 
of  failure  it  is  intended  to  retreat;  defeosiTrij, 
to  counteract  all  the  measures  which  a&  iu' 
vading  force  may  attempts 

Base*  Tberoncli.    [Thobovoh  Bass.] 

Basella  (a  Malabar  word).  A  dimbifig 
succulent-leaved  plant,  native  of  the  tropieal 
parts  of  Asia,  representing  the  Baadlaeea,  a 
tribe  of  Chenopodiaceous  plantsL  B.  alba  is 
commonly  cultivated  instead  of  spinach  in  tha 
East  Indies. 

Bastoeriae*    [Flvocbbimb.] 

Bastcyalvni.  A  stalk  rising  abore  the 
origin  of  the  calyx,  and  bearing  an  oraiy  at  iti 
apex,  as  in  CapparU, 

BasIL  A  fragrant  aromatic  heibaceoos 
plant,  the  Ocffmwn  basUicunif  a  native  of  Indii, 
whose  leaves  are  much  used  in  cookery  foi  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  savoury  flavour  to  dishes. 

BasUio  (Gr.  finalxunt^  royal).  A  phsniu- 
ceutical  term,  formerly  applied  to  oertAin 
powders,  ointments,  &&  of  pro-eminent  Tiitwa 
and  activity. 

Basilioa  (Gr.  ^curiXid}).  A  name  gireo  to 
certain  buildings  which  were  used  ion  th«  par- 
poses  of  law  or  commerce,  these  uses  not  being 
in  every  case  easily  distinguished.  The  term 
may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  the  Arcbon 
Basileus  at  Aliens,  who  gave  judgment  in  th« 
Trok  finvlKttos.  It  thus  becomes  probable  tb&t 
both  the  name  and  the  form  of  the  building 
were  received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks: 
and  it  seems  certain  that  no  building  of  tbi.^ 
kind  existed  at  Rome  before  b.c.  184.  Origio- 
ally  the  basilica  consisted  simply  of  an  c^n 
peristyle  enclosing  a  space  which  was  otherwise 
exposed  to  the  outer  air;  but  in  later  examples 
the  peristyle  itself  was  enclosed  by  an  outer 
wall,  and  thus  the  area  became  divided  into 
three  parts — the  central  nave  (media  poriicv*) 
being  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  from  the 
aisle  on  either  side.  At  one  end  of  the  nare 
was  the  tribunal  of  the  jndge^  wbich  was 
sometimes  thrown  out  in  a  circular  or  apndal 
form,  and  was  then  called  the  hemicyclas. 
Such  a  plan  as  this  is  obviously  capable  of 
indefinite  extension.  Thus  in  the  Basilica  of 
Trajan  the  nave  is  flanked  by  a  double  row  of 
columns,  and  consequently  by  two  aisles  ob 
either  side,  while  a  semicircular  apse  is  tiuown 
out  at  both  ends  of  the  main  body  of  the  build- 
ing. Such  designs  scarcely  needed  aiiy  chai|g« 
to  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  of  Christian 
worship ;  and  many  of  tnese  edifices  wae  ac- 
cordingly converted  into  churches  in  the  time 
of  Constantino.  The  nave  now  serred  to  a>Q- 
tain  the  people  who  assembled  for  worship ;  aod 
the  tribunsi  of  the  judge  gave  place  to  f^^s 
of  the  bishop  and  presbyters  which  snrronnded 
the  altar.  Of  these  buildings  the  church  of 
St  John  Lateran  at  Rome  is  an  example. 

Basilica.  In  Jurisprudence,  a  name  giren 
to  a  digest  of  laws  in  sixty  books,  commenced 
by  the  Bvzantine  emperor  Basilius  a.d.  867, 
and  completed  a.d.  880. 

BaatUaona  (Gr.  /SaMrixOricet).  A  basilisk. 
This  term  is  applied  in  Zoology  to  a  harmless 
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g*^nns  of  Sftnrian   reptiles,  of  the  Ig;uanoid 
fitmiiy,  hflTiiig  no  femoral  pores;  but  with 
fmlatdl  teeth ;  «  coyering  of  sqiaII  scales ;  and 
an  elevated  dorsal  crest,  supported  by  the  yer- 
tt-bral  6pin«>,  and  extending  from  the  neck 
to  the  middle  of  the  talL    One  of  the  species 
[BasUiscua  mitrtUua)  supports  a  mitre-shaped 
cre^  on  the  head.    Hence  arose  the  many  le-  | 
giuils  of  antiquity  about  the  sttppoeed  *  King  { 
of  Serpents,'  the  biudlisk  or  cockatrice,  whose  , 
poison  was  supposed  to  be  communicated  from  j 
hiii  eyes  and  breath. 

Baatn  (Fr.  bassin,  ItaL  basino).  In  Phy-  | 
ncal  Geography,  the  space  of  country  drained 
by  a  paztieular  riyer;  as  the  Basin  of  the 
Thames,  Bhine,  Bhone,  &c  In  Geolopy,  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  depressed  portions  of 
strita,  forming  a  hollow  surrounded  by  hills, 
is  the  *  London  Basin,'  the  '  Paris  Basin,'  &c. 

Baslaoittf  (Lat  basis,  and  solutus,  ^e^). 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  those  leayes 
which  are  prolonged  at  the  base  below  the 
pH'int  of  origin,  as  in  the  bracts  of  FumariOy 
tiie  leaves  of  Sedum  reflexum,  &e. 

Baakat  (W«lsh,  basgftd;  Latinised,  bas- 
caoda).  In  Architecture,  the  central  portion 
of  the  Corinthian  capital,  whidi  emblem  was 
^^'^posed  to  haye  been  deriyed  from  the  use  of 
a  Itdsket,  suriounded  b^  the  acanthus  plant, 
^r  the  original  decoration  of  the  capitals  of 
iho>e  columns. 

lass.  A  minei^s  name  for  highly  bitumin- 
coi  cud-measure  ahale.    [Batt.] 

Bias.    [Bass,  in  Music] 

Sasaet*  A  miner^s  expression  in  some 
parta  of  England  for  the  edffes  of  strata  as  they 
n^f  or  crop  out  of  the  earth.    [Out  Crop.] 

Basset  Bcini«  In  Musio^  a  wooden  wind 
instroment^  of  the  hautboy  tribe^  playing  the 
tfQor. 

8assstt«  (dim.  of  Basso).  In  Music,  the 
^illest  species  of  the  bass  yiolin.  Not  used 
in  the  modem  orchestra. 

Bassla  (named  after  Bassi,  curator  of  the 
U'tanic  Qarden  at  Bologna).  A  tropical  genus 
ot'  Sapoiaeea,  consisting  of  trees  with  entire 
Ifares  and  aziUary  flowers.  B,  InUjfrQoea  is 
the  Indian  Butter  tree,  whose  seeds  yield  by 
piv^enre  a  faXtj  substance  of  the  consistence  of 
1^  used  to  adulterate  ghee.  B,  Parkii  is  the 
"^bini  tree  or  Butter  tree  of  Africa,  the  buttar 
'jf  vhoae  seeds  forms  an  important  article  of 
ovimmeree  at  Sierra  Leone.  B.  lofwi/oiia,  the 
lUopie  tree  of  Coromandel,  and  S,  liUifoUa^ 
the  Madhnea  txee  of  Bengal,  possess  similar 
properties.  Their  timber  is  in  some  cases  of 
good  quality. 

Baaao  CoatlBtto  (ItaL).  In  Music,  the 
Mae  as  Thorough  Bass. 

Baeso-rtliewo  or  Saa-veltofi    [Rniayo.] 

Haasapa  (ItaL  bassone,  Fr.  basson).  A 
muhical  wind  instrument  made  of  wood,  serying 
"« the  proper  bass  to  the  oboe  and  clarionet. 
The  Italuus  call  it  fagotto^  because  composed 
'»f  two  pieces  of  wood  fagottcd  as  it  were 
'i-^tther.  It  is  played  by  means  of  a  bent 
looathpiece  and  reed. 
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A  modification  of  gum,  origin- 
ally discoTered  by  Vauquelin  in  gum  bassora 

Bastard  (a  word  of  uncertain  origin).  By 
the  ancient  legal  course  of  precedent  in  Euglana, 
the  fact  of  birth  during  the  marriage  of  the 
parents,  or  within  a  certain  time  after  the  death 
of  the  husband  (extended  in  some  cases  to  a 
great  length,  as  in  that  of  the  Clountess  of 
Gloucester,  temp.  Ed.  II.,  to  one  year  and  seyen 
months),  was  oonclusiye  in  fayour  of  legitimacy. 
But  this  fact  is  now  held  to  amount  only  to 
strong  presumptiye  eyidence,  repellable  by  proof 
of  non-access*  The  legal  incc^acities  of  an  il- 
legitimate child,  by  the  law  of  England,  relate 
wholly  to  the  powers  of  inheritance  and  succes- 
sion, to  which  he  is  in  no  respect  entitled  either 
as  to  real  or  personal  property.  In  case  of  a 
diyorce  '  k  yinculo  matrimonii '  in  the  spiritual 
court  all  the  children  bom  during  the  coverturo 
are  bastards,  because  such  diyoroe  is  always 
upon  some  cause  that  renders  the  marriago 
null  from  the  beginning.  The  Scottish  law  is 
less  strict  in  fayour  of  legitimacy  than  that  of 
England.  Two  species  of  legitimation  haye 
been  adopted  in  it  from  the  ciyil  law:  one, 
'per  subsequens  matrimonium,'  by  the  sub- 
sequent intermarriage  of  the  parents  (but  a 
child  bom  in  Sooted,  and  legitimated  by 
subsequent  intermarriage  in  Scotland,  is  not 
entitled  to  succeed  to  real  property  in  England; 
and,  if  bom  in  England,  remains  a  bastard  to 
all  intents  and  purposes) ;  and,  secondly,  '  per 
reecriptum  principis,'  by  letters  of  legitimation 
from  the  crown. 

BMtara  Stiiooo.  Plastering  of  three  coats, 
of  which  the  first  is  usually  composed  of  the 
rendering  coat,  or  the  roughmg  in ;  the  second 
is  the  floating  coat,  as  in  trowelled  stucco;  and 
the  t^rd,  or  jfinishing  coai,  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  hair  mixed  with  the  lime  and  sand. 
Dastara  stucco  is  not  hand-floated,  and  the 
trowelling  is  done  with  less  labour  than  that 
required  for  what  is  called  trowelled  stucca 

Bastard  Bugar.  Battarda  is  a  term  ap- 
plied by  the  sugar  refiners  to  an  impure  sugar 
chiefly  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and 
yarious  substances  used  in  the  refining,  and 
which  cannot  be  remuneratiyely  purified.  They 
are  also  called  pieces. 

Bastard  Tuok  Potntlng.  An  imitation 
of  tuck  pointing  which  is  executed  by  raking 
out  the  joints  of  brickwork,  filling  in  with 
blue  mortar,  and  pointing  upon  this  with  white 
mortar. 

Bastard  VFtag  (Mula  epuria,  Linn.). 
Three  or  fiye  quill-like  feathers,  placed  at  a 
small  joint  rising  at  the  middle  part  of  the 
wing. 

BasttUo  (Fr.).  In  France^  in  the  middle 
ages,  towers  and  other  outworks  erected  without 
the  limits  of  towns  were  so  called.  The  famous 
Bastille  of  Paris  was  an  edifice  of  the  same  de- 
scription, originally  erected  outside  the  city, 
near  the  modem  Porte  Saint  Antoine.  It  was 
built  by  Hugues  Aubriot,  pr^yot  des  marchands, 
in  1369 ;  and  he  is  said  to  haye  been  the  first 
prisoner  of  state  confined  in  it  after  it  was 
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employed  for  that  ptizpoce.  The  Bastille  was 
taken  by  tiie  people  of  Parifl  on  the  14th  of 
Jnly,  1789,  and  demoliahed. 

Baattwdo  (ItaL  bastonnata,  from  bastone, 
a  stick).  An  ordinazy  mode  of  panishment  in 
Oriental  conntriea^  especially  China,  Turkey, 
and  Persia.  It  is  commonly  inflicted  upon  the 
soles  of  the  feet  According  to  the  Tuikish 
law,  slaves  and  tayah$  or  tributaries  alone  are 
liable  to  it ;  but  no  such  limitation  is  observed 
when  the  temper  of  a  magistrate  possessing 
summaiy  authority  is  inflamed.  This  punish- 
ment is  termed  garb  in  Turkish.  It  is  extremely 
severe,  although  limited  by  law  to  the  Jewish 
number  of  39  blows,  or  75  in  some  aggravated 
cases ;  but  this  regulation,  like  the  other,  is 
little  observed  in  practice.  ^8ee  generaUy,  as 
to  this  species  of  infliction  in  penal  law,  the 
pssay  of  Lanjuinais,  Swr  la  Bastonnade  et  la 
Flagellation  penale.) 

8»atloB  (ItaL  bastione).  In  Fortificatioii, 
the  bastion  consists  of  two  flanks,  serving  for 
the  defence  of  the  adjacent  curtains,  and  two 
faces,  making  with  each  other  an  angle  of  60® 
or  upwards,  which  command  the  outworks  and 
the  ground  before  the  fortification.  The  space 
between  two  bastions  is  called  the  curtain. 
The  use  of  the  bastions  is  to  brins  every  point 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart  as  mudi  as  possible 
under  the  command  of  the  guns  of  the  place, 
and  that  the  fire  may  be  directed  on  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  besiegers  wherever  the  attadc 
may  be  made.    [See  figure  in  arL  Fobtxvt- 

CATION.] 

Baatlte.  A  name  given  to  Schiller  Spar, 
in  consequence  of  its  occurrence  at  Basti  in  the 
Harz,  where  it  is  found  in  imperfectly  defined 
greenish  mrstals,  intermixed  with  serpentine. 

Bat.  [Ybsfutilio  ;  Duucoftsba  ;  Chbibo- 

PTBRA..] 

B&t  Bones  (Fr.  b4t,  a  pack-saddle).  Are 
the  horses  which  cany  officers'  baggace  during 
a  campaign.  BAt  men  are  the  soldiers  who 
look  after  these  horses. 

Batsrtfean  (F'O-  I^^  Fortification,  is  a 
strong  gate  to  separate  the  wet  from  the  dry 
part  of  a  ditch ;  it  is  provided  with  a  sluice 
gate. 

Batata*  A  genus  of  Ckmvolvulacea,  in- 
cluding B.  eduUSf  the  Sweet  Potato,  a  native  of 
India,  with  fleshy  sweet  tubers,  much  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  the  latter  in  all  the  hotter.parts 
of  the  world,  and  greatly  esteemed  as  an  article 
of  food.  Its  name  has  now  been  popularly 
transferred  to  the  potato  (Solanum  tuberosum), 
which  has  expelled  it  from  cultivation  in  all 
temperate  climates.  B,  Jalapa  is  a  Mexican 
purgative  species. 

Batb  (A.-Sax.  baS).  In  Architecture,  this 
word  is  reserved  for  a  place  for  bathing.  Ainong 
the  ancients  the  public  baths  were  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  apart- 
ments. The  prodigious  monuments  of  Roman 
magniflcence  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  in  some 
respects  from  the  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  being  instituted  with  a 
view  to  the  exercise  and  health  of  the  people. 
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The  word  thermm^  which  the  Romans  used  in 
speaking  of  these  edifices,  signified  a  place  for 
the  tecep^TL  of  hot  baths,  but  both  hot  asd 
cold  baths  were  generally  comprised  under  the 
same  building.  In  later  times  the  Romans 
used  the  bath  before  they  took  their  supper. 
The  rich  usuaUy  had  hot  and  oold  baths  in 
their  own  houses,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Augustus  tiiat  the  baths  of  ancient  Rome 
assumeid  an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence. 
Different  authors  reckon  that  there  were  as 
many  as  800  baths  in  Rome.  The  most  cele- 
brated were  those  of  Agrippa,  Antoninus,  Ca- 
racalla,  Diocletian,  Domitian,  Nero,  and  Titos. 
Those  of  Diocletian  were  said  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  1,800  bathers.  The 
vestiges  of  these  stupendous  buildings  indioUe 
the  amaging  magnificence^  or  the  unboimded 
power  of  the  rulers  of  the  andent  world. 
Their  pavements  were  mosaic,  the  oeilini^ 
vaulted  and  richly  ^Ut  and  painted,  the  valli 
encrusted  with  the  nchest  marbles ;  and  many 
examples  of  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture have  been  restored  to  the  world  finm  the 
ruins  of  these  edifices.  It  was  from  the  re- 
cesses of  these  buildings  that  Raphael  took 
the  hint  for  his  decorations  of  the  Vati(»n; 
and  the  first  restorers  of  the  arts  in  modern 
Italv  drew  largelv  from  this  source.  The  8t)-]e 
of  decoration  called  arabesque,  or  grotesqw, 
which  prevailed  in  Italy  about  thin  period,  vu 
mainly  founded  upon  an  imitation  of  the  style 
followed  in  the  baths  of  ancient  Rome  or  its 
dependencies. 

Of  late  years  a  great  movement  has  taken 
place  in  fiivour  of  births  for  Uie  woridng  people, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  (called  Sir  H. 
Dukenfield's  Act)  has  been  passed  for  tlie 
purpose  of  findlitating  their  erection.  The  ope- 
ration of  this  Act  has  been  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  limitations  put  upon  the  numWr 
of  the  superior  baths,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  cheap  ones  are  paid;  but  the  con- 
venience of  these  baths  is  enough  to  justi^'  tbe 
small  public  loss  thej  have  entailed.  T)i<' 
reader  who  would  desire  to  learo  the  detail-) 
of  this  measure,  and  of  the  proceedings  taken 
under  it^  is  referred  to  the  detachf^i  essay 
published  by  the  Architectural  Publications' 
Society,  on  Baths  and  Waskhausa,  In  this 
essay  will  be  found  not  only  the  history  of  the 
various  steps  taken  under  the  Aet»  but  also  of 
the  technical  means  adopted  to  cany  out  its 
various  provisions. 

Bath.  In  Chemistry,  heated  sand  is  often 
used  as  a  medium  for  communicating  heat,  as 
glass  and  other  vessels  may  be  conveniently 
placed  upon  or  immersed  in  it:  Bometimea 
water  is  used  in  the  same  way ;  hence  sand 
bath,  water  both,  ice.  The  water  bath  is  called 
by  the  old  chemists  Balneum  Maris^  and  often 
abbreviated  B.  M. 

BAtb  Metal.  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
sine,  containing  more  sine  than  in  ordinaiy 
brass. 

Batli«  Or««r  of  mo.  A  British  orderof 
knighthood.     On  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
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Heniy  IV.  conferred  the  dignity  of  knighthood 
on  fortj-fliz  eeqnirea  who  £id  watched  during 
the  preTioos  nighty  and  bathed  themeeWes,  in 
porraance  of  a  rery  ancient  cnstom  deriyed 
from  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Franks.    It  was 
ufoal,  from,  this  period,  to  make  similar  cre- 
ations of  kni^ts  onrojral  coronations,  espousals, 
and  similar  solemnitiee ;  but  the  custom  was 
(IL^'ontinued  after  the  coronation  of  Charles  II., 
until  GeoKge  I.,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  instituted  the  present  order  of  the  Bath 
bj  letters  patent.    It  consisted,  exclusive  of 
the  sovereign,  of  a  grand-master  and  thirty-six 
ei)mpaniotts ;  and  was  a  military  order.    In 
1815,  the  order  was  greatly  extended,  and 
again  in  1847,  and  is  now  composed  of  three 
cUss€s— knidits  gnnd  crosses,  knights  com- 
maoden,  and  knights  companions;  whidi  classes 
aem  are  eadi  sabdivided  into  three  minor 
(liviBions— military,  civil,  and  honorary.    The 
knights  companions  take  precedence  of  esquires. 
Tb«  badge  worn  by  the  grand  crosses  is  a 
g«>Iden  ooas  of  eight  points,  enamelled  white, 
vith  a  Hon  of  Bngland    between    the  four 
pHnripal   angles ;    on    the   centre  a  sceptre 
rrect,  or,  having  on  the  sides  a  rose,  thistle, 
and  ahamro^  engrafted  between  three  im- 
I^'Hal  crowns  proper,  encircled  with  a  riband 
pl<^;  thereon  the  motto  of  the  order,  *l>ia 
jnocu  in  uno.'    They  also  wear  a  silver  star. 
Tb'>  badse  of  the  knights  commanders  is  the 
Mfflewita  that  of  the  knights  grand  crosses, 
lot  smaller;  their  cross  somewhat  different 
The  oompanions  have  enly  the  badge  wiUiout 
a  star. 

aathM  (Or.  depth).  In  Rhetoric,  a  word 
Hznif^  a  ludicrous  descent^  from  elevated  to 
mf^  thoDgfats.  [Cldcax.]  It  has  been  chiefly 
reDdered  popular  hj  Pope  and  Arbuthnot's  Jeu 
ffrJifrit,  the  '  TreaUae  on  the  Bathos,  by  Mar- 
tinoa  Scriblerus.' 

Batlivllllto.  An  inflammable  mineral 
lately  discovered  by  C.  Greville  Williams  at 
Ikthnlle  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  brown  and  ex- 
ceedingly friable  substance  resembling  Tripoli 
in  appearance,  and  oocasiommy  fills  hollows  in 
Torbanitc. 

BathyiiMtrle  Xones  (Or.  0a0is,  deep,  and 
M^per,  measure).  Divisions  showing  the  dis- 
trilmUon  of  animals  and  plants  according  to 
d>'pth.  Five  of  these  zones  have  been  de&ed 
^^  &r  as  regards  aquatic  animals :  1.  Littoral ; 
2.  Circumlittoral ;  3.  Median ;  4.  Inframedian ; 
d.  AbyaaaL  The  life  forms  of  these  sones  vary, 
of  come,  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  sea 
bottom;  and  are  modified  by  those  primitive 
or  creative  laws  which  have  produced  in  dis- 
tant locaUtiee,  under  like  physical  conditions, 
vpeciea  rdated  by  analogy. 

8atia<SB>  A  small  group  of  succulent 
HoQoehlamydeoua  plants  dosefy  allied  to  Che- 
"^woe^  and  containing  but  one  genus, 
B«tu^  after  which  it  is  named.  It  yields 
Urilla  m  great  quantity. 

Matolltaa,  A  genus  of  fossil  sheUs,  oonsi- 
^^  by  Cnvier  as  hifpurites, 

(Fr.).    The  staff  of  a  field-marshaL 
2^3 
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Baton.  In  Music^  a  term  denoting  a  rest 
of  four  semibreves. 

jjfttownlw  (Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  bastonarius). 
In  French,  the  elected  president  of  an  order 
or  fraternity.  The  hatormier  of  the  order 
of  advocates  is  elected  by  the  whole  body.  In 
ancient  times  he  carried  in  their  processions  a 
staff  (bAton)  with  the  fiag  of  Stunt  Nicholas, 
whence  the  name.  He  is  president  of  the 
Council  of  Discipline. 

BAtraeblMWf  B»tnMlila  (Ghr.  0drpaxos, 
a  frog).  An  order  of  Heptilia,  including  the 
frogs  and  toads,  and  all  reptiles  which,  like 
them,  have  naked  skins  and  external  branchiae, 
in  the  early  stage  of  existence ;  those  Batrachia 
which  retain  the  giUs  or  gill-apertures  through- 
out life  are  called  '  perennibranchiate/  or  '  am- 
phibious.' 

BatraMtalte  (Or.  iS^paxos).  A  variety  of 
Chrysolite  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  mag- 
nesia is  replaced  by  lime.  It  occurs  massive, 
of  a  pale  greenish  colour  like  that  of  a  fi!og, 
with  a  resinous  lustre^  at  Bixomberg,  a  moun- 
tain in  the  S.  TyroL 

Batradiamymnaolita  (Gr.  fiarpax^uto' 
fMxia).  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  a 
mock  heroic  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  attributed  to  Homer;  but  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  was  written  by  the  author 
of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  (Mure,  Critical  HiS" 
tory  of  Greek  Literature,  iL  368.) 

BatraMlMsp0niie>B  (Gr.  fidn-paxos,  and 
(nripfui,  seed),  A  name  proposed  for  such 
Algaceous  genera  as  are  artLCulated,  and  bear 
chain-like  collections  of  spores.  They  mostly 
live  in  fresh  water.  Bairachospermum  is  the 
typical  genus. 

Btatm  A  highly  Bituminous  Shale,  usually 
v^  compact,  and  splitting  into  the  finest  la- 
minae, almost  invariably  black,  and  often  inter- 
stratified  in  layers  with  coaL  It  is  termed 
'Black  Bass'  in  Lancashire,  and  *  Black  Slag' 
in  Flintshire.  (See  Jukes,  On  the  Geology  of 
the  South  Staffordshire  Coal-felds,) 

Batta.  A  term  applied  to  allowances  made 
to  troops  in  India.  Bry  batta  is  money  given 
instead  of  rations,  and  loet  batta  is  what  is 
given  in  kind. 

Battaaioia(Ital.  battaglione;  Fr.  bataillon). 
A  division  of  the  in£&ntry  in  an  army,  composed 
of  a  variable  number  of  men.  At  present  in  the 
English  service  every  battalion  of  infantry  of 
the  line  at  home  has  a  normal  strength  of  800 
rank  and  file,  and  those  in  India  or  the  colonies 
have  60  to  200  additional.  There  is,  however, 
no  specific  'peace'  or  'war  establishment'  for 
battalions.  Their  strength  is  regulated  from 
time  to  time  bv  the  authority  of  the  Secretazy 
of  State  for  War,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  different  stations  and  the  exigences 
of  the  service.  In  1856  those  serving  in  the 
Crimea  consisted  of  no  less  than  2,000  rank 
and  file,  divided  into  12  service  companies,  4 
reserve  and  4  d^p6t  companies. 

Bfttten.  In  Architecture^  a  name  given 
by  workmen  to  slips  of  wood  from  2  to  7 
inches  broad,  and  2}  inches  thick,  the  length 
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considerable  but  undefined.  The  b&ttenB  im- 
ported from  Ghristianiay  G^efle  and  8t  Peters- 
burg are  usually  from  6  to  7  inches  wide,  by  2^ 
to  2^  inches  thick  and  about  16  or  20  feet  long. 
They  are  usually  sold  by  the  St  Petersburg 
standard,  that  is  to  say,  120  battens,  12  feet 
long,  T*  X  2^\  are  the  recognised  standazd  for 
100  battens. 

8«tt«B  Boars.  A  description  of  door  filled 
in  between  a  frame  of  deal  or  battens,  with 
narrow  battens  laid  Terbically,  so  as  to  present 
a  straight  joint ;  the  joints  mar  tenninate  in  a 
damp^  flap,  or  be  made  bead  DUtt,  as  the  case 
may  oe. 

Battened  Bown.  When  the  hatchways 
in  Teiy  bad  weather  are  covered  with  strong 
gratings,  and  these  with  painted  canyas  nailed 
under  long  pieces  of  wood  (battens),  to  keep 
the  water  from  getting  below  the  decks. 

Battealnf.  A  kind  of  narrow  framing 
used  to  protect  walls  from  the  effect  of  damp  ; 
or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tne 
lining  from  the  walls  for  that  purpose.  Bat- 
tening is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  lining 
the  skirting  of  walls  when  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  warp  in  the  boarding  used  for  that 
object,  and  it  is  usually  made  in  narrow  widths 
of  3A^  inches ;  the  object  of  introducing  these 
small  widths  being  that  the  wood  is  less  Hable 
to  shrink  in  them  than  when  used  in  greater 
dimensions. 

Batter.  A  term  used  by  aitifleers  to  signify 
that  a  body  does  not  stand  uprisht,  but  leans 
from  the  spectator  as  he  stanos  before  it. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  it  leans  towards  him, 
the  inclination  is  described  by  saying  that  it 
overhangs. 

Batteriag^4miii«  An  ancient  Military 
engine  employed  for  beating  down  the  walls 
of  besiegea  fortresses.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
heavy  beam  of  timber,  armed  with  iron  at 
one  extremity;  and  the  effect  was  produced 
by  pushing  it  violently  with  successive  blows 
against  the  wall.  The  ram  was  worked  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was  simply  sup- 
ported by  two  files  of  soldiers,  and  the  impetus 
given  by  a  simultaneous  thrust  More  fre- 
quently it  was  slung  from  a  cross  beam,  sup- 
ported by  two  posts,  by  a  rope  or  cable  about 
its  middle ;  in  which  case  it  had  an  oscillating 
motion,  like  a  pendulum.  A  third  sort  was 
moved  on  rollers  or  wheels.  Generally  they 
were  worked  under  a  cover  or  shed  {vinea  or 
Ustudinei)  to  protect  the  assailants:  These 
machines  were  often  of  immense  size,  and 
exceedingly  ponderous,  requiring  100  men  to 
work  them.  Justus  Lipsius  describes  a  bat- 
tering ram  as  180  feet  long,  and  two  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter,  armed  with  an  iron  head 
weighing  at  least  a  ton  and  a  half. 

Battery  (Fr.  batterie,  from  battre,  to  heat). 
In  Fortification,  denotes  the  emplacement  of 
tW0  or  more  pieces  of  artillery  destined  to  act 
offensively  or  defensively.  Batteries  may  be 
open  or  covered  by  a  parapet  They  may  be 
divided  into  siege  batteries  and  batteries  for 
defence.     Siege  batteries  are  either  elevated^ 
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when  the  guns  are  on  the  natural  level  of  tb^ 
ground ;  half-sunkm^  when  part  of  the  earth 
which  forms  the  parapet  is  taken  from  behind 
it,  so  that  the  guns  are  in  ashallowteench ;  or 
futl^unken,  n^en  all  the  earUi  is  so  takn, 
and  the  guns  are  in  a  deraer  ditch.  A 
riooeket  battery  is  so  oonstnicted  that  its  gons 
can  fire  along  the  interior  face  of  an  enemy's 
work  with  low  charges  and  some  elevation,  io 
order  to  drop  the  shot  over  the  panmet  amoofr 
the  enemy's  guns^  so  that  the  shot  wul  rebonod 
among  the  latter.  A  breaekimg  batten/  is  coo- 
structed  to  breach  by  its  fire  the  fsas  of  an 
enemy's  work. 

Batteries  for  defeneeare  either  constraded 
to  strengthen  positions  in  the  field,  or  m 
permanent  in  fortresses. 

The  word  Battery  is  also  used  to  denote  » 
certain  number  of  field  guns,  in  our  serrioe  «x, 
united  into  one  command,  together  with  the 
officers,  men,  horses,  and  stores.  Each  field 
and  horse  brigade  of  artillery  is  thus  dirid^d 
into  batteries.  In  the  garrison  brigades  the 
word  battery  is  synonymous  with  eompany  io 
the  infkntry. 

Battebt.  In  Law,  the  unlawful  beating  of 
another:  <  assault  and  battery'  means  there- 
fore an  assault  comprising  sa^  beating. 

Batter;^,  Btoetrleal.  A  series  of  Lejd^n 
jars  so  ammged  that  they  may  aQ  be  dischirged 
at  once.    [ELMTucmr.j 

Battery,   Oalwaaie.       [Voltaio   £LB^ 

TBICTTT.] 

Battte  (Ital.  battaglia,  Fr.  bataille).    In 
the  art  Military,  an  engagement  between  i^o 
hostile   armies   for   the     accomplishment  of 
some  great  object.    A  battle  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  war :  it  is  the  oonsummatioo 
to  which  all  the  previous  combinations  of  a 
general  necessarily  tend ;  it  is  that  ffrand  fv^t 
of  war  which  may  decide  the  fiite  of  kingdoms 
and  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  armies  and 
campaigns.    In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  a 
battle  was  merelv  a  fierce  and  bloody  straggle 
the  issue  of  which  depended   more  on  the 
physical  strength  of  the  combatants  than  on 
any  scientific  combinations  which  the  genf^r&l 
could  adopt ;  but  as  the  arts  and  sriences  pn>- 
gressed,  the  military  system  was  improVed; 
and  the  battle  of  Marathon  (the  first  well- 
authenticated  battle  in  profane  history)  d<>> 
monstrated   how  far  superiority  in  phyncal 
strpngth  may  be  compensated  by  senerahOiip 
and  discipline.    A  Auther  illustration  of  this 
fact  is  anbrded  in  the  subsequent  battles  of 
Plataea,  Mantinea,  and   Leuctra,  among  the 
Greeks  ;   and  the  banks  of  the  Tirimu,  the 
lake  of  Thrasymenus,  and  above  all  the  plains 
of  Cannae,  are  memorable  for  ensagements  which 
for  ingenuity  of  design  and  &xterity  of  exe- 
cution have  ezdted  the  admiration  of  soldien 
in  every  age.    But  to  give  even  a  faint  sketch 
of  the  various  exploits  whiidi  were  achiered 
by  the  Grecian  so-called  obiiftm  system,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  and  the  Kouan  legion, 
and  of  the  different  military  principles  involred 
in  their  eonstructioB,  woula  be  to  funut  a 
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laAcfry  of  these  diflerent  natioiu ;  and  we  must 
content  onzselres  with  refeiring  the  reader  to 
the  article  '  Butwlle,*  in  the  EneydopSdis  des 
Gent  du  Monde,  where  some  concise  though 
mentific  details  upon  this  snlgeet  will  be  found. 
Thoogh  the  weapons  empl<r^ed  in  battle  in 
modem  times  are  widdj  different  from  those 
is  use  among  the  ancients,  and  though  many 
circomstances  have  combined  to  give  an  entirely 
different  aspect  to  the  miHtaiy  systems  of  the 
tiro  periodsi  still  it  Is  snrpnaing  how  strong  a 
Rtemblance  to  each  other  is  displayed  in  their 
gnmodwoil: ;  and  it  will  be  fcmnd  on  examina- 
tion that  the  grand,  principles  which  eren  in 
the  present  oentnxy  were  aaopted  by  Napoleon 
and  the  dnke  of  Wdlington  were  practised, 
thoQgh  imperfectly,  bjy  Epaminondas  on  the 
field  of  Leoctza.  Indeed,  it  is  a  drcnmstance 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  changes  which  in 
erery  age  fas?e  taken  place  both  in  the  manners 
and  the  weapons  of  nations  have  had  no 
peieeptible  influence  on  the  grand  leading 
principles  of  military  tactics.  'I^t^txarchies,* 
ajsa  Fiench  author,  'et  les  manipnlee  sont 
i^vieentk  obex  IfB  modemes  par  les  com- 
pagniea:  les  x^nagiea  on  syntaffmes  et  les  co- 
borlnramaines,  pax  les  bataiUons ;  enfln,  les 
pbalaget  ei  loB  mg:iona^  par  les  regiments,  les 
^npdet  en  les  divisions.'  There  are  three 
cnakisitions  of  which  a  battle  is  susceptible : 
1*  IkfenriM,  which  consists  in  taking  up  a 
postjoo,  and  deifending  it  against  the  enemy, 
i  Qfintitef  in  which  the  ^jeet  is  to  harass 
tile  enoay  at  aU  points  and  on  all  occasions. 
The  third  is  a  meoinm  between  these  two,  and 
pKSQ{)po8e8  on  the  part  of  the  general  suffi- 
cient  skill  to  know  when  to  make  an  attack, 
sod  what  to  act  om  the  defensire.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  state  predaely  tJie  principles  which 
should  guide  a  general  in  the  adoption  of  one 
»  other  of  these  three  systems,  from  the  diffi- 
eTikj  of  pnmding  against  unexpected  events 
which  often  oocsr  to  perplBz  or  OTertnm  the 
DOBt  mataved  and  inffemous  plans. 

Battles  are  redoeime  to  three  orders,  subject 
to  Blight  modifications: — 

lat.  The  simnle  parallel  order,  where  both 
*rmin  £aee  eadi  other,  and  the  best  soldiers 
win  the  day,  independently  of  science. 

2nd.  I^Uel  Hncs  reinforced  on  one  6xtre< 
raitj.  This  is  most  generally  applicable,  and 
hj  it  most  modem  battles  hare  been  won. 

3id.  The  oblique  order  of  battle,  which  is  the 
W,  and  if  ddmilly  applied  is  instantaneous 
iod  deeisire  in  its  effects. 

For  a  fbU  and  elaborate  view  of  the  princi- 
ples inrohed  in  a  battle,  the  reader  may  consult 
vi^  adrmtage  Jomini's  DraiU  des  Grandes 
Opiratkm  MiktCEkrea  (Pans,  1824) ;  a  system 
viuch  is  founded  on  the  united  principle  of 
'  foweuiTuiion  of  tke  forces  and  the  com- 
^'^ngmmt  of  hoMitiea. 

*mi<  naa>  A  Hilitaxy  weapon,  which  is 
pvely  oflsBsiTa.  It  was  not  employed  by  the 
^^''^  ad  'R'^—**'^  though  it  was  fbond  among 
wotemponiy  natiomL  At  the  siege  of  the 
I^<nm]iei|Ktol  by  the  Qaula  under  Biennns^  the 
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\  most  distinguiriied  warriors  were  atoned  with 
battle-axes;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  states,- 
that  this  instrument  formed  part  of  the  offensive 
'  armour  of  the  Oauls  from,  time  immemorial 
I  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  battle- 
axe  was  much  employed:  the  Lochaber  axe,  in 
particular,  was  long  a  formidable  implement 
i  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottiidi 
Highlander,  and  obtained  an  almost  uniyeiBal 
reputation. 

Batttameat  (Fr.  bAtiment,  a  bialding\ 
In  Architecture,  this  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
wall  or  parapet  on  the  top  of  a  building,  with 
embrasures,  or  open  places,  to  look  through,  or 
to  discharge  missiles  for  the  annoyance  of  an 
enemy. 

Battology  (Gr.  iBarreXoy^a).  In  Gh»mmar, 
superfluous  repetition. 

Battue  (Fr.).  In  Sporting,  a  term  signify- 
ing a  practice  of  huntsmen,  which  consists  m 
encompassing  a  certain  portion  of  forest,  and  in 
endeavouring  by  beating  the  bushes,  ss  well  as 
by  loud  cries,  to  bring  out  the  animals  of  chase 
which  may  chance  to  be  within  it. 

Battnta  (Ital.  a  heating).  In  Music,  the 
motion  of  beating  with  the  hand  or  foot  in 
directing  the  time. 

Baadlaserfte*  A  AHneralogieal  synonym 
forMagnesite;  after  the  locality  Baudisseio  in 
Piedmont* 

Baaeraoeoa  (Bauera^  so  named  after  Mr. 
Bauer,  their  disoorerer).  A  small  natural  order 
of  New  HoUand  shrubs  with  pretty  purple 
flowers,  related  to  Hydrangeaeem  and  Stud" 
fragaeem.    There  is  but  one  genus,  Bauera. 

Banllte.  A  variety  of  Pitchstone  ^ected 
from  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland  and  Faroe.  It  is 
named  after  the  mountain  of  Baula  in  Iceland. 

Baalli  (Swed.  balk,  Dan.  bimlke)^  A  piece 
of  whole  fir,  being  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  the 
species  usually  squared  for  building  purposes. 
In  the  metropolis  the  term  is  only  applied  to 
small  lengths  from  18  to  26  feet,  mostly  under 
10  inches  square,  tapering  considerably,  and 
with  the  angles  so  left  that  the  baulk  is  not  an 
exact  square. 

Banadte  or  Beaazlte.  A  ferruginous 
hydrate  of  alumina.  Large  deposits  of  l^uxite 
occur  in  the  department  of  the  Bouches-du- 
Ehone  (commune  of  Baux,  near  Aries),  and  in 
the  departments  of  the  Gard  and  Var  in  the 
South  of  France. 

Bawaltte.  A  silico-aluminate  of  oolitic  iron 
found  at  Bavalon  in  France. 

Bawliuia  Are  small  faggots  of  furae  or  brush- 
wood, dipped  in  some  inflammable  composition. 
They  are  employed  among  the  combustibles 
stored  in  a  flreship. 

Baitftrt— ■  In  Ecdesiastical  History,  a 
name  applied  to  those  English  theologians  who 
adopted  the!  sentiments  of  Richard  Baxter  on 
the  sul]ject  of  grace  and  free  will,  Ibiming  a 
sort  of  middle  way  between  Calvinism  and  Ar- 
minianism.  They  never  formed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  sect,  and  tlM  name  is  now  disused :  never- 
theless, similarly  modified  religious  opinions 
common  among  Ncmoonformists  at  this  day. 


.  BAY 

A  void  used  to  indicate  any  pnncipal 
compartment  of  work,  vhen  it  lies  between 
fixed  diTifflona:  thus,  a  bay  of  flooring  ia 
the  portion  of  the  flooring  between  two  or 
more  diyiaiona;  a  bay  of  roofing  is  that  portion 
between  two  pnrlina.  It  is  also  used  to  ezpresa 
a  portion  of  a  bam,  or  any  other  bnildin^, 
when  it  is  divided  into  lengths  by  cross  parti- 
tions. A  &sy  window  is  generally  nnderstood 
to  mean  a  window  so  planned  as  to  form  a 
recess  out  of  the  room  to  which  it  belongs. 

Bat  (A-Saz.  bige,  byge).  A  name  applied 
to  portions  of  the  sea  piutly  snrrounded  by 
land,  but  having  a  wide  open  oommnnication 
with  the  ocean.  Hudson's  Bay  is  an  eztensire 
and  remarkable  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of 
North  America,  more  nearly  enclosed  than 
quite  justifies  the  title  of  Bay.  Its  area  nearly 
eq|uals  that  of  the  Meditenanean.  The  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  a  better  example.  It  iu  open  to  the 
Atlantic,  but  partly  enclosed  by  the  West  of 
France  and  the  North  of  Spain.  Another  in- 
stance is  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

BafBn's  Bay  is  a  very  extensive  gulf^  reaching 
fi&r  into  the  Arctic  circle,  and  its  shores  are 
generally  high  and  backed  by  mountains 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  the  source 
of  a  huge  number  of  the  icebergs  that  float 
down  the  east  coast  of  America.  [brLAiiD  Seas 
and  Gulfs.] 

B«y  Salt.  A  laige-grsined  salt,  obtained 
by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea-water, 
exposed  m  large  shallow  pits  (bays)  to  the 
fuU  influence  of  sun  and  air.  The  term  6ay 
salt  is  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  any 
kind  of  ooarse-ffrained  salt     [Salt.j) 

Bajtmet  (Fr.  baionnette,  said  to  be 
BO  called  as  having  been  first  made  or  used 
at  Bayonne).  A  short  triangular  sword  or 
dagger  fixed  upon  the  muzsle  of  a  musket, 
which  is  thus  transformed  into  a  thrusting 
weapon.  The  original  invention  and  subsequent 
improvement  of  the  bayonet  are  due  to  the 
French,  who  first  used  it  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1647t  and  the  advantages  which  this  weapon 
gained  to  that  nation  soon  attracted  notice  to 
its  merits.  In  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  everywhere  substituted  for 
the  pike,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  decided 
the  issue  of  an  engagement  without  a  single 
shot  be  ng  fired.  About  the  year  1690,  the 
bayonet  was  first  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  barrel, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  bore.  Cavalry 
are  often  oountod  by  horses,  and  infimtry  by 
baf/onets. 

Mmmmmr  {from  an  Arabic  word,  signifying 
traffic  or  merchandise).  A  large  square  or 
street  where  merchants  in  Eastern  countries 
have  their  ahopa  or  warehouses. 

B<l€>lltqin  (Or.  /BSiXAier).  An  African  gum 
resin  of  a  bitter  nauseous  taste  and  a  dark- 
brown  colour.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
myrrh. 

adeUoMomeSff  BdeUiMtama  (Or.  BS^AAo, 
a  leech,  and  frr6i»a,  a  nunUh  adofied  for  sue- 
tian),    A  genus  of  Cydostomoua  fishes. 
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lb  (a  woird  of  uncertain  origmV.  A  kb 
beach  is  that  expanse  of  gravd,  rolled  duDgU, 
shells^  coral,  and  sand,  or  whatever  eoneqiODdi 
to  such  things,  exposed  on  the  seacosstto  tidal 
action.  Not  unfrequently  on  the  south-wttt 
coast  of  England,  the  coast  of  Wales,  the  shorn 
of  the  Baltic  and  elsewhere,  such  beaehei  ut 
found  at  various  levels  above  the  regular  sdioo 
of  the  tide,  and  far  above  all  such  oocssoul 
marine  infiuences  as  must  haye  produced  tlum. 
They  are  then  called  Baisbd  BaAcaoM  [which 


(A.-8ax.  beaeen,  allied  to  the  Eng- 
lish words  beck,  beckon),  A  fire  lighted  hj 
way  of  signal  on  a  heisht,  or  the  plaoe  ▼hen 
sudi  signals  are  usuany  made.  Along  the 
southern  oosstof  Enffland,  many  of  the  h^^ 
hills  are  provindally  termed  'beacon,'  from 
this  drcumstance.  There  is  a  eelebnted 
poetical  description  of  the  transmisnoo  of 
news  by  fire  signals,  £rom  height  to  hddit,  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  i9Bschylus.  The  'Eof^ 
beacons  were  erected  under  the  superinteiideDcs 
generally  of  the  lord  high  admiral;  they  wen 
usoally  pitch-boxes,  or  fire-pots^  and  their 
maintenance  and  watching  was  defrayed  bj  t 
rate  levied  on  the  country.  The  term  fiesoon  ia 
also  apt^ied  to  marks  or  signs  raised  on  the 
shore,  and  on  head-lands  and  over  shosU,  &r 
guiding  vessels  at  sea  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

B0ad(Sax.bea)Se).  lnA^chitectDre,amonld* 
ing  whose  vertical  section  is  semidicalar. 

Beak  (Ft.  bee,  OaeL  beic).  In  Arcfaitectme, 
a  small  fillet  on  the  underside  of  the  crova 
moulding  of  an  entablature,  fallowed  by  a 
hollow  tor  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
water  firom  it  under  the  base  of  the  corona. 

Bbax.  In  Botany,  a  hard  ehaip  terminatioii 
of  any  part  of  the  fiructification.  It  is  Latin- 
ised by  rostrum. 

Beak-liead.  In  large  Tossels  with  figore- 
heads,  is  the  small  platform  between  the  fignre- 
head  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  toncaBtle,  It 
is  secluded  firom  the  view  of  the  deck,  and 
contains  the  latrines  of  the  crew. 

Beam  (A-Sax.  a  tree;  Ger.  baum;  Dnt^h, 
boom).  In  Arx^tecture,  a  horizontal  piece  of 
stone,  or  of  wood.  The  term  is  also  anplied  to 
cast  or  wrought  iron,  whidi  is  introduced  in 
building  operations  to  carry  a  vertical  load 
over  an  openings  where  it  resists  an  effort  of 
cross  strain.  It  is  called  a  tie  beam,  when  the 
piece  of  timber  is  intended  to  resist  the  outward 
thrust  of  the  weight,  as  in  the  framing  of  a  roof. 
The  beam  which  is  introduced  in  the  earternal 
walls  of  a  building  to  carry  the  wei^t  of  an 
upper  structure  is  called  the  bressummer» 

Beam.  In  Nautical  language^  the  width  of  a 
vessel.  Thus  a  wide  VMsel  is  said  to  hare 
more  beam  than  a  narrow  one ;  the  beams  being 
the  strong  pieces  of  timber  stretching  acroes 
the  shi^  £rom  side  to  side,  for  the  puii|06e  of 
supporting  the  decks  and  retaining  tne  sidea  at 
their  proper  distance.  When  a  ship  ia  lying 
entirely  on  her  side,  she  is  said  to  he  onhir 
beam  ends.  When  this  is  the  case  in  a  hor- 
ricane  or  heavy  ^e,  there  is  often  no  other 
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resource  to  right  tha  riiip  than  eatting  tlie 
masts  awaj. 

A-heam,  In  the  direction  peipendicular  to 
the  ship's  length,  A-midBhips.  Thus  an  object 
seen  from  the  middle  of  a  Tesnel,  90  degrees  or 
8  points  fiom  the  head  or  stem,  is  said  to  be 
a-beam. 

8esm  mUiiir*  The  filling  in  of  masonry, 
or  of  brickwork,  between  beams,  or  joists ;  its 
bright  being  eqnal  to  the  depths  of  the  timbers 
tiled  in. 

Beanwtvee.  A  deddaons  British  tree  of 
Email  growth,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  ooontiy,  and  resembling  a  small  apple 
tree,  with  berries  like  those  of  the  mountain 
teh.  Its  leares  are  strongly  reined  in  a  plaited 
miuiner,  and  white  underneath ;  the  wood  is 
hai^,  oompaet,  and  tough,  and  is  used  for  axle- 
trees,  nayes  of  wheelsy  and  cogs  of  machinezy. 
The  P^rus  Aria  of  botanists. 

Beaa  (A-Saz.).     The  Bean,  Faba  of  bo- 
tanists, is  a  leguminous  crop  of  considerable 
imiKtrtaDce  on  stiff  soils,  occupying  often  a 
^h  of  the  arable  luid;  and  tnus  furnishing 
a  conaderable  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
fivrm.   From  32  to  40  bushels  are  grown  per 
;x.'re.   Seven  or  ei^ht  Ysrieties  are  known  to 
h^zMi  agriculturists.     It  is  used  chiefly  as 
'nc?se  coni ;  thoueli  it  is  also  given  as  food  to 
Q^le,  Aeep,  and   pigs  while  fattening.    The 
oniioarj  wei^t  per  bushel  is  from  60  to  64  lbs. 
Tbe  Winter  ^ean,  hardier  than  the  other 
snrt^  is  sown  in    October  or  Noyember  and 
hureflted  in  July  ;  it  is  adapted  to  a  lighter 
Eoil  than  the  other  kinds,  which  are  sown  in 
Febnary  and  March,  and  are  ripe  in  September 
and  October. 

Bean  Ore  or  Soliaenb    A  term  applied 
to  Brown  Iron-ore  when  it  occurs  in  spherical 
or  ellipsoidal  conczefeionB^  with  a  concentric 
iamellir  8trQetur»>. 
Bear.    [Ubsxtb.] 
Bear's  yo€t«    tHBiJLiBOBB.1 
BeaiHerrsr*     The  Arotostaphyltts  uva  urn. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  under  the  name  uva 
em,  are  used  ae  an  astringent  and  tonic  in 
Qedidne. 

Beard  (A. -Sax.).  The  giUs  or  breathing 
organs  of  the  oyster  and  other  bivalves  are  tuI- 
garly  BO  called*    * 

BEam.  [Babba.]  When  applied  to  com, 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Awn  [which  see]. 

Bearer.  In  Aitihitecture,  any  upright  piece 
^^  to  support  another. 

Beeriag.  In  Geography  and  Navigation, 
the  direction,  or  angiilfty  distance  £tom  the  me- 
ridian, in  whidi  an  object  is  seen.  The  position 
of  an  observer,  or  of  a  ship  at  sea,  may  be  ascer- 
t^ed  hj  determining  the  bearing  of  any  fixed 
pointy  whose  position  and  distance  are  Knovni, 
or  the  bearings  of  two  known  points.  In  the 
Litter  case  the  angles  and  a  siae  of  a  triangle 
l>^  given,  the  other  sides  can  be  easily  calcu- 
lated by  trigonometry. 

Beaata  (Lat  besHa,  OwiL  biast).  As  charges 
in  Henldiy,  are  said  to  be  rampant,  when  re- 
presented rearing ;  sejant^  when  seated ;  statant, 
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when  standing;  eouchant>  when  lying;  salient, 
when  springing;  passan^  when  waUong  (but 
the  woitls  lodged,  springing^  and  tripping^  are 
used  of  a  beast  of  chase  in  these  positions) ; 
gardant,  when  full-fiiced;  regardant,  looking 
back ;  dormant,  sleeping ;  nascent,  rising  out 
of  the  middle  of  an  ordinaiy;  issuant,  rising 
from  its  top  or  bottom.  Two  animals  repre- 
sented side  by  side,  but  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  are  said  to  be  counter-passant,  &c. 

Beat  (A-Saz.  beatan,  to  beat).  In  Music, 
a  reversea  shake  without  a  turn.  The  word 
has  also  the  same  meaning  as  BATTinrA  [which 
see]. 

BxAr.  To  beatt  beat  up,  or  heat  to  mndwara, 
in  Navigation,  is  to  make  progress  against  the 
wind  by  a  zigzag  course^  and  is  the  same  as 
working  to  windward. 

Beatmoatlon  (Low  Lat.  beatifieaOo),  In 
Eoman  Catholic  Theolo^,  the  process  whereby 
the  church  confers  the  title  of  '  blessed'  on  one 
deceased :  inferior,  and  commonly  preliminaiy, 
to  Canonisation  [which  see]. 

Beau  Zdeal  (fr.).  In  Painting,  that  beauty 
which  is  freed  from  the  deformity  and  pecu- 
liarity found  in  nature  in  all  individuals  of 
a  species.  All  the  objects  which  nature  ex- 
hibits to  us  have  their  blemishes  and  defects, 
though  every  eye  is  not  capable  of  perceiving 
them :  and  it  is  only  by  long  habit  of  observing 
what  any  objects  of  the  same  kind  have  in  com- 
mon that  it  acquires  the  faculty  of  discerning 
what  each  wants  in  particular.  By  such  means 
the  artist  gains  an  idea  of  perfect  nature^  or 
what  is  called  the  Beau  Ideal,    [Idikal.] 

Beaitmontlte.  A  mineral  resembling 
Heulandite,  found  in  minute  crystals  on 
syenite-schist  with  Haydenite,  at  Jones's  Falls, 
near  Baltimore.  Named  after  Professor  £lie 
de  Beaumont. 

Beauty  (Fr.  beauti).  In  the  Fine  Arts, 
that  result  of  all  the  various  perfections 
of  an  object,  which  pleases  the  senses,  and 
more  particularly  the  eye.  With  the  painter 
and  sculptor,  nature,  refined  by  selecting  from 
the  most  perfect  of  the  species,  is  the  index 
and  guide ;  but  with  the  architect  the  creative 
power  of  nature  herself  is  the  model  of 
imitation.  Some  of  the  sources  of  beauty 
have  been  seriously  considered  by  Burke  as 
consisting  in  smallness,  smoothness,  delicacy, 
and  the  like ;  but  such  speculations  are  absurd. 
The  primary  source  of  all  beauty  in  the  three 
arts  IS  harmony  of  form;  on  that  alone  must 
the  artist  depend' if  he  would  produce  a  work 
capable  of  pleasing.  In  painting,  colour  decks 
a  work  with  many  charms ;  but  they  are  all 
subordinate  to  that  great  effect  which  beautiful 
form,  unaided  by  all  accessories,  is  capable  of 
producing  on  the  mind.  As  form  is  constituted 
by  lines,  it  seems  probable  that  an  enquii^  into 
their  nature  might  lead  the  artist  to  tne  inven- 
tion of  beautifid  forms;  and  it  was  doubtless 
this  feeling  which  led  Hogarth,  in  his  Analgns 
of  Beauty,  to  place  so  much  to  the  account  of 
the  serpentine  line.  But  in  the  arts  generally 
the  prindpleB  are  infinitely  more  extended ;  for 
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lines  which,  from  their  propriety  in  one  art^  are 
strikingly  beautiful,  become  absolutely  absurd 
as  sources  of  beauty  in  others.  Henee  we 
arrive  at  one  general  conclusion,  that  in  all  of 
them  perfect  fitness  and  proportion  so  as  to 
make  the  object  in  haimony  with  nature,  are 
the  surest  guide  to  beauty  of  line,  and  thence 
naturally  to  beauty  of  form.  If  this  be  so,  no 
general  laws  save  those  deoendent  on  fitness 
and  proportion,  can  be  laid  down;  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  trace  to 
them  all  those  associations  which  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  subject  in  its  affect  on  the 
mind. 

Beaw«r.    [Castor.] 

Be1»a«rlae«  A  bitter  baeic  principle  con- 
tained in  the  bebearu  plant,  or  GreenAeart,  of 
British  Guiana. 

BaeHtona  (Otr,  finx^h  fr<>m  fi^ki,  a  eough). 
A  medicine  for  the  relief  of  coughs. 

Baek^ti.  On  Shipboard,  are  hooks,  or  other 
apparatus,  used  ix  keeping  ropes,  tackle,  oars, 
or  spars  in  their  appropriate  places. 

Bad  (A.-Sax.).  In  Architecture,  tha  hori- 
aontal  surface  on  which  the  atones,  or  bricks,  of 
walls  lie  in  courses. 

Bkd.  In  Geology,  this  term  is  said  to 
imply  the  natural  layers  of  a  stone,  and  it  is 
therefore  different  from  the  planes  oi  cleavage, 
which  may  be,  and  often  are,  yery  distinct 
from  those  of  the  stratification  of  the  material. 
The  general  character  of  the  bedding  of  a  stone 
is  that  it  should  be  more  eaaily  detached  in 
that  direction  than  in  any  other,  and  the  fossils 
which  may  be  contained  in  it  are  more  fire- 
quently  deposited  conformably  to  it.  Some 
kinds  of  stone  are,  however,  very  deficient  in  the 
planes  of  their  bedding,  and  thay  yield  ahomo- 
geneous^  amozphoos  maas  devoid  of  any  divi- 
sional planes.  In  using  materials  of  this  descrip- 
tion care  is  required  to  place  them  in  the  natural 
way  of  the  beid,  especially  in  cases  where  that 
characteristic  is  very  decidedly  marked.  Where 
the  bedding  is  not  distinct^  it  ia  a  matter  of 
indifference  which  aide  may  be  presented  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  With  some  of  the 
freshwater  limestones  of  the  Paris  basin  and  of 
the  Jumasic  series,  there  are  instances  of  atones 
being  used  with  impunity  in  ^&lse  bedding,' 
as  the  phrase  ia;  but  these  are  exceptioiud 
cases,  and  are  manifestly  liable  to  mislead. 

Bed  of  Jostioa  (Fr.  lit  do  justice).  In 
French  History,  a  solemn  pFoceeding  to  which 
the  monarchs  of  France  had  recourae  on  parti- 
cular oocaaiona.  Aa  ia  well  known,  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  country  had  a  right  to  resist  any 
commands  or  decrees  iasued  by  the  sovereign. 
If,  however,  the  king  insisted  on  the  fyfilment 
of  his  wishes,  he  proceeded  to  hold  a  'lit  de 
justice :'  i.e.  he  went  in  person  to  parliament, 
attended  by  the  chief  officera  of  the  court,  and 
there,  mounting  the  throne  (called  in  the  old 
French  language  '  lit '),  cauaea  thoae  oommanda 
or  decreea  which  the  parliament  had  rejected  to 
be  jegiatered  in  hia  preaence.  Thia  bad  the 
effect  of  intimidating  the  parliament  into  com- 
^ianoe ;  and  the  meana  whiich  it  uaoally  ad(^>tad 
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to  intimate  ila  diasatisfiietion  waa  to  enter  i 
protest  against  the  whole  proceeding. 

Bed  MewMfagk  In  Architecture,  thf^^ 
mouldings  which  are,  in  all  the  orders,  betTre^n 
the  corona  and  the  frieca^  or  other  large  soffits. 

Beds-  In  Geology,  aeama  of  etnta,  tluck 
or  thin. 

Bed^lUHBlMr»  Xdflfds  of  tbe  (or,  at  t}i(>T 
were  called  before  the  aficesaion  of  the  Hoos*'  of 
Hanover,  GeHtUmen  of  the  Bedekamher).  Ai^ 
officers  of  the  royal  household,  under  the  groom 
of  the  stole ;  their  nnmber  haa  aaaally  be^'n 
twelve,  and  they  wait  in  torn,  a  week  eadb. 
Thia  office  is  performed  by  ladiea  during  the 
reign  of  a  queen.     [HouaiBOLD.] 

Bedeffn»r  (the  eweei-briar  tpongt).  A 
apedea  of  gall  found  upon  various  specia  of 
Rosa,  but  moat  frequently  on  tha  briar;  it  is 
produced  by  tha  puncture  of  aeveral  in8ect&  and 
looks  like  a  ball  of  moss,  at  first  green,  but  aftt  r- 
warda  becoming  red  or  purple.  It  was  fono'-rlr 
used  in  medicine  aa  a  diuretic  and  vermifiir . 
Pliny  aays  that  the  ashes  of  this  fungus,  miirl 
with  honey,  or  with  beax^a  greaae^  were  medaa 
a  liniment  for  baldneaa. 
[Apis.] 

sr.    [KiBOTiDAirs.] 
On  Shipboard,  are  pieces  of  elm  plini 
bolted  to  the  bowaprit  at  its  npper  end. 

Beeob  (A -Sax.  beoe).  One  of  the  forest 
trees  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Fagw  tisl- 
vatica  of  botaniata,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Corylaoea,  Ita  fruit,  or  mast»  ooDsi$t«of 
triangular  nuta  endoaed  in  a  spiny  husk  or 
cupula,  of  the  aame  nature  aa  tha  cap  of  the 
acorn,  only  of  a  dififorant  ahape,  and  eoTerioj; 
the  nuts  all  over.  Its  wood,  which  is  hard  an<i 
rather  handsome,  ia  brittle  and  pariahable,  and 
particularly  liable  to  become  wonn-eates.  lti< 
chiefly  used  by  tumera  and  millwrights.  The 
Purple  and  Copper  Beeches  seen  in  plaatatiom 
are  seedling  varieties  of  Fa^tte  iylvatwL 

Beef-eater  (byoorruption  from  the  French 
beauffetier,  an  officer  appointed  to  watch  the 
beauffet,  buffet^  or  side-board).  A  popolir 
appellation  for  the  yeomen  of  the  king's  gxtanl. 
partially  derived  f^m  the  drcnmstanee  tluit 
some  of  them  originally  were  aagpd  at  table 
on  Bolemn  feativaJa. 

Beekite.  An  inemstation  of  Cbaleedony, 
deposited  in  oonoentria  drdaa  around  minute 
tuberdea  on  fossila,  apongea,  corala  or  ^ells— 
generally  spiral  nnivalvea-^and  oocasionallv. 
but  rarely,  upon  firagmonts  of  limeetone.  It 
oocura  in  maaaea  of  irregular  ahape:  most 
commonly  they  are  more  or  leaa  rounded,  aod 
varv  in  diameter  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
aeloom  exceeding  from  three  to  aix  incbf^. 
Beekitea  have  been  foond  at  Vallecas  nrir 
Madrid ;  in  Auatialia ;  on  the  banks  of  the  ^>^ 
bnddah  in  India ;  and  sparingly  near  Sidcot  in 
Someraetahire  and  in  the  North  of  ScoUaQd. 
They  are,  aiso^  found  in  the  Kew  Bed  Conglo- 
merate of  Torbay  in  Devonahira^  eapeciallj  at 
Idvermead  Head,  and  about  Paignton  Harbonr. 

Named  after  Dr.  Beeke,  dean  of  Biistolt  ^S 
whom  they  were  fint  daacribed. 
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aaelaolmb  (Heb.).  A  ffod  of  the  Fhilis- 
tines,  wLo  had  a  £unoiis  tempe  at  EkroxL  His 
name  signifies  liteiallj  the  destroyer  of  flies ; 
and  if  we  ooiunder  the  torment  which  those 
in«eotfl  occasion  in  the  East^  it  will  not  seem 
{Tuiprising  that  the  Philistines  conferred  on  him 
this  appellation.  Thus,  also,  Apollo  is  thought 
by  many  to  have  received  his  name  of  Smin- 
theos,  as  being  the  destroyer  of  mice.  In  the 
Liter  dsmonology  of  the  Jews,  Beelzebub  was 
ivpresented  as  the  chief  of  the  devils.  See  the 
description  of  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ii. 

Bear  (A^Saz.  baer).  The  wine  of  grain.  It 
is  Qsoally  made  by  fermenting  an  ixSiision  of 
barley  malt  and  of  hops,  and  beam  different 
names  according  to  its  strength  and  colour.  It 
is  natritioQs  from  the  sugar  and  muicilage  which 
it  contains^  exhilarating  from  the  spirit^  and 
Ktrengthening  and  narcotic  from  the  hops.  Pro- 
iifsoT  Brande  obtained  the  following  quantities 
ot  alcohol  from  100  parts  of  different  beers : — 
Burton  ale^  between  8  aad  9 ;  Edinburgh  ale, 
6  to  7;  Dorchester  ale,  6  to  6 ;  the  average  of 
strong  ales  being  between  6  and  7 ;  brown 
rtout,  6  to  7 ;  London  potter  about  4  (average) ; 
and  London  brewers'  small  beer  between  1  and 

i     [FfiUfBlVTATIOtf.] 

•aeattB^B.     [Bissniro.] 

last  (Fr.  bette).  The  succulent  root  of 
£'^4  vulgaris^  a  Cbienopodiaceous  plant  of  bi- 
eoaiil  duratioii.  It  is  used  in  the  winter  as 
a  salad,  for  which  p«upose  the  red  and  yellow 
B^ts  of  CaatelDAudan  are  the  best;  for  th^ 
fdtd  of  cattle,  under  the  name  of  Mangold  Wur- 
2el;  and  for  the  extraction  of  sugar.  Eor  the 
latter  object  a  white-rooted  variety  with  a 
people  eiown  is  the  most  esteemed.  Sea  Beet 
[Ikta  maritimd\  is  a  well-known  substitute  for 
spmaefa.  Chard  or  Sicilian  Beet  is  the  Beta 
(Ada.  The  Field  Beet^  oar  Mangold  Wuizel, 
is  DOW  a  crop  of  great  agricultual  value  on 
accQont  of  its  large  produce  (26  to  80  tons  per 
acre)  of  mftritive  sueculent  roota,  which  are  good 
and  fattening  foodlinrcattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It 
if  80VU  in  April  or  May  (in  row*  80  inches 
wide)  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre. 
Itis  smgledont  at  intervals  of  \%  to  18  mches  in 
the  row,  and  single  roots  weigh  from  ft  to  15  lbs. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  stiffer  class  of  soUs,  and  it 
has  introdnoed  on  them  all  the  advantages  which 
timiip  eoltore  haa  oonfeired  on  the  lighter  soils. 
The  roots  are  drawn  and  pitted  in  October,  and 
given  to  eattle  aad  sheep  during  the  string 
mooths. 

Beetle  (A.-Saz.  bytel).  A  large  wooden 
hammer  or  mallet,  with  one  or  more  handles, 
vith  vhiefa  pilee^  stakes,  wedges,  jfec.  are  driven. 

Bnrrui  (A.-Saz.  bitola).  A  name  com- 
iDGnly  g^ven  to  the  insects  of  the  Ooleoptarous 
order,  especially  to  sueh  as  an  of  a  dark  or  ob- 
score  eolour;  it  is  also  apj^ed,  but  improperly, 
to  the  common  pest  of  our  kitchens,  the  blatta, 
or  ooeboadi,  which  is  an  insect  of  the  Ortho- 
ptocms  order. 

Beetle  or  Battle  Stanea.  Namse  some- 
times given  in  Sonth  Wales  to  septarian  nodules 
of  Clay  IzQoatcuie  from  the  Coal  Meaaores. 
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(derivation  uncertain).  A  name 
in  common  use  in  the  middle  ages,  frequently 
applied  to  the  Franciscan  and  other  mendicant 
orders,  denoting,  as  some  say,  the  practice  by 
which  they  gained  their  subsistence.  The 
Beghards  formed  a  sort  of  intermediate  class 
between  the  monks  and  laity,  and  were  known 
under  various  denominations ;  as  the  tertiaries 
or  half  monks  of  the  mendicant  orders,  the 
fraternity  of  the  weavers,  the  brethren  of  SL 
Alexius,  &c  But  the  term  has  also  been  affixed 
to  a  set  of  persons  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
became  notorious  for  the  frequency  and  ardour 
of  their  prayers. 

Bef  aaiaeew  {Be^onia^iUxe  principal  genus). 
A  natural  order  of  diclinous  monochlamydeous 
Exogens,  with  showy  pink,  white,  or  yellow 
flowers,  and  handsome  succulent  leaves,  which 
are  frequently  richly  coloured  or  gaily  varie- 
gated, andhave  one  side  considerably  larger  than 
the  other.  The  leaves  have  large  stipmes,  and 
a  subacid  flavour.  Much  di£ference  of  cnpinion 
exists  among  botanists  sa  to  their  affinity. 
They  generally  inhabit  the  dampest  parts  of 
the  tropics.  Begonias  are  favourites  with  cul- 
tivators, both  for  their  beauty  and  the  £icili^ 
with  which  they  are  maintained  in  health. 

Beffolne  (Fr.  beguin.  Low  Lat.  beghina). 
A  class  of  women  throughout  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  who  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  without  taking  vows  or  following  the 
rules  of  any  order,  united  themselves  for 
devotional  and  charitable  purposes,  and  were 
distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  the  laity 
of  those  times  by  their  industrious,  pious,  and 
secluded  habits,  and  by  their  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  young.  Their  conduct  was 
imitated  by  men,  who  formed  a  union  for 
similar  purposes,  and  were  called  Beghards 
[which  see].  The  Beguins  continued  to  exist 
in  Germany  up  to  the  Beformation,  under 
the  name  of  '  seelen  weiber '  (spiritual  women), 
from  the  interest  they  took  in  tae  spiritual  con- 
cerns of  their,  sex.  There  are  now  in  some  Bo- 
man  Catholic  oouitries  societies  or  beguinages 
of  females,  who  Vve  together  after  the  manner 
of  nuns  without  taking  vows,  but  bj  their 
mode  of  life  and  profession  maintainmg  the 
same  intermediate  state  between  the  laity  and 
the  deigy  whid^  was  first  remarkable  in  the 
Beghards  and  Beguines  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  most  celebrated  are  at  Ghent  and 
Malines. 

Beliematli  (Heb.).  The  name  of  an  ani- 
mal, of  which  some  of  the  characters  and  at> 
tributes  are  described  in  poetical  hinguage  in 
the  40th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Much 
paina  have  b^n  taken  to  identify  the  creature 
there  referred  to ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  discovery  and  general  adoption  of  a 
mode  of  description,  which  combines  exactness 
with  brevity  and  is  applicable  only  to  the 
object  described,  are  the  results  of  a  recent 
and  hi^y  advanced  state  of  coological  science. 
Even  the  prosaic,  and,  so  fsx  as  they  went, 
scientific  descriptions  of  animals  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle^  are  rarely  so  oopipna  and 
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precise  as  to  enable  a  modern  naturalist  to 
identify  the  existing  species  there  referred  to. 
Bat  the  aim  of  Job  in  the  verses  in  which  he 
sings  of  ITtau,  Leviathan,  Behemoth^  was  to  show 
forth  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  and 
lower  the  pride  of  man,  by  a|:^>ealing  to  the 
wonder^  powers  assigned  to  some  of  the  mcwt 
remarkable  and  formidable  objects  of  animated 
nature  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  and  it 
can  hardly  therefore  be  expected  that  curiosity, 
eager  to  hunt  out  the  precise  species  spoken 
of,  should  be  gratified.  Enough  of  doubt  has 
always  been  left  to  shake  the  most  sagacious 
conjectures;  and  some  recent  inquirers  into 
Biblical  zoology,  perceiving  that  the  properties 
of  Behemoth  were  not  manifested  to  the  letter 
in  any  known  existing  species,  have  endea- 
voured to  make  the  scriptural  allusions  square 
with  the  characters  of  some  one  of  the  gigantic 
extinct  uiimals :  the  Igiutnodon,  for  example,  a 
supposed  herbivorous  reptile,  with  a  horn  on 
the  nose,  and  a  long  and  flexible  tail,  has  been 
selected  as  the  species  described  by  Job,  eh.  xL 
The  allusion,  in  verse  17,  to  a  pait  of  the  gene- 
rative organs,  visible  externally  only  in  the 
class  of  mammalia,  renders  it  very  improbable 
that  Behemoth  could  be  one  of  the  Keptilia. 
The  exclamation,  also,  *  Behold  he  drinketh  up 
a  river  and  hasteth  not  I  He  trusteth  that  he 
can  draw  up  Jordan  into  his  mouth,'  could  not 
with  any  appearance  of  truth  be  applied  to  a 
species  of  a  class  of  animals  of  which  the 
oiganisation  requires  them  to  drink  so  little 
and  so  seldom.  If  a  mammiferous  quadruped, 
then  Behemoth  was  a  herbivorous  and  ungulate 
species :  '  He  eateth  grass  as  an  ox*  (verse  15) ; 
but,  unlike  the  males  of  the  larger  ruminants, 
he  had  not  a  divided  scrotum,  for  '  the  sinews 
of  his  stones  were  wrapt  together'  (verse  17). 
Thus  from  the  few  zoological  diaracters  which 
are  brought  under  our  consideration,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  huge  pachyderm, 
whose  haunt  was  in  the  fens,  whose  place  of 
retreat  was  encompassed  by  the  willows  of  the 
brook,  and  overshadowed  by  trees,  was  *the 
chief  of  the  ways  of  Qod,'  in  the  language  and 
mind  of  the  sacred  poet 

As  there  exist  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  best  Hebrew  scholars  as  to  the  exact  sig- 
nification of  the  first  part  of  verse  17,  which 
some  have  rendered,  'He  sitteth  up,'  and  of 
the  second  part  of  verse  19,  where  allusion  is 
made  to  some  weapon,  these  become  obviously 
unsafe  elements,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
zoological  problem. 

Bel  Xspiit  (Fr.).  A  term  once  commonly 
used  in  England,  applied  to  persons  of  spright- 
liness  and  vivacity  whether  in  writing  or  in 
conversation. 

Belay',  Belaying.  On  Shipboard,  is  the 
act  of  fastening  any  rope  of  the  running 
rigging  by  twisting  it  round  a  deat.  kevel,  or 
belaying  pin. 

Belemiiites  (Gr.  fiiktfAvow,  a  dart).  A 
genus  of  fossil  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods,  the 
shells  of  which  are  chambered  and  perforated 
by  a  siphon,  but   internal     They  are  long, 
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straight,  and  conical ;  and  commonly  callc-d 
'thunder  stones.'  These  fossil  remains  arc 
often  found  in  chalk. 

Belfiry  (Fr.  beffi*oi).  In  Architeetare,  this 
word  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  towers  in 
which  bells  are  hung.     [Campakile.] 

BellaL  A  Hebrew  word,  signifying  wicked, 
worthless,  and  unprofitable.  Thus  the  sods  of 
Eli  are  called  sons  of  Belial,  for  their  idolatruus 
and  criminal  conduct  (1  Sam.  ii.  12) ;  and  St. 
Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  16),  in  order  to  indicate  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  high  degree  of  virtue  after 
which  the  Christian  should  strive,  places  Chmt 
in  direct  opposition  to  BeliaL  Milton  has  as- 
signed to  Belial  a  prominent  place  among  the 
adherents  of  Satan  in  his  Paradise  Loit. 

BelL  A  hollow  vessel,  or  body,  made  bo 
as  to  emit  sound  on  being  struck  by  some  in- 
strument Bells  axe  probably  of  very  aocifnt 
origin.  They  are  mentioned  as  worn  on  the 
high  priest's  robes  (Exod.  zxviii.  3).  Th^^' 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
private  houses,  and  in  camps  and  garrisons. 
Bells  are  said  to  have  been  brought  into  use 
for  churches  by  Paulinns,  bishop  of  Nola,  in 
Campania  (whence  the  name  Campana),  aU^ut 
the  year  400:  they  are  first  mentioned  in 
England  by  Bede,  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  bell  consists  of  the  ear,  or 
canon,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  bell  cage, 
and  of  the  barrel ;  the  proportions  of  the  barrel 
are— diameter  at  the  mouth  10,  diameter  at 
the  shoulder  5,  height  from  the  mouth  to  the 
shoulder  8,  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  diameter 
being  about  the  thickness  of  the  aound  bow,  or 
that  part  of  the  bell  where  it  is  struck  bj  the 
clapper,  which  is  usually  made  of  wrought  iron. 

Bell  BletaL  A  hard,  brittle,  dense,  and 
sonorous  alloy  of  copper  with  tin,  zinc,  or  some 
other  metaL  The  proportion  in  English  bells 
is  usually  about  75  per  cent*  of  copper  to  25  of 
tin  ;  but  they  vary  from  60  of  copper  to  33  of 
zinc  and  17  of  tin ;  to  80  of  copper,  10  of  tin, 
6  of  zinc,  and  4  of  lead ;  and  occasionally  to  72 
of  copper,  26*6  of  tin,  and  1-6  of  iron.  The 
proportion  of  80  of  copper  to  20  of  tin,  or  78 
of  copper  to  22  of  tin,  is  the  bell  metal  of 
commerce. 

Bell  Tirap.    A  contrivance  for  the  purpose 

of  securing  an  air-tight  communication  between 
a  sink  and  a  dstem,  or  a  cup  for  determining 
the  fiow  of  ^Jie  water  to  the  outfall. 

Bell^netal  Ore.  A  name  which  has  been 
given  to  Tin  I^rrites  (native  sulphide  of  tin)  in 
consequence  of  its  resemblance  in  appearance 
to  the  kind  of  bronze  called  bell  metal  It  is 
found  in  several  Cornish  mines,  especiallj  in 
those  of  Cam  Brea. 

Bell*.    On  Shipboard,  bells  express  the  time 

as  recorded  by  the  officer  of  the  watch.  When 
the  half-hour  sand-glass  runs  out,  the  bell  of 
the  ship  is  struck :  the  number  of  blovs  in- 
creasing by  one  each  half-hour,  until  the  watdi 
is  expirod.  The  bells  thus  reach  eight  in  eaeh 
of  the  long  watches,  and  four  in  each  dog  watch. 
BeUadoima  (Atropa  Belladonna).  The 
Deadly  Nightshade,  an  acro-naiootic  poison. 


BELLEROPIION 

The  name  bcdla  donna  (ItaL  handaome  lady)  k 
said  to  have  been  giyen  fiom  its  haying  been 
iLs^  to  improTe  the  complezion.  It  containfi 
the  alkaloid  atropia. 

BeltaropHoA  (Gr.  BcAAc^^vnii).  In  the 
mythology  of  Aij^os,  a  name  siven  to  Hip- 
pt'uous,  the  son  of  GlancuB,  and  grandson  of 
Sisyphiu  (Pans.  2.  4),  when  he  fled  from 
Corinth  for  the  mnider  of  Bellems,  and 
sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  ProBtua.  There 
Antaa^  the  wife  of  Proetna,  conceived  a  violent 
attachment  for  him,  which  he  requited  as 
Joseph  did  the  advances  of  Potiphai^s  wife.  Nor 
dcies  the  analogy  between  the  cases  end  here ; 
&r  Antaa  forthwith  accused  him  to  her  husband 
of  attempt  on  her  virtue^  Pitstus,  however,  un- 
villiog  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  sent 
him  to  lobates,  king  of  Lycia,  his  wife's  father, 
wiih  a  letter,  consisting  of  pictured  signs,  de- 
eiriog  him  to  put  Beller^hon  to  death,  and 
mfotioning  the  cause.  (Hence,  a  letter  unfa- 
Toarable  to  the  bearer  was  called  *  LitersB  Bel- 
li rophontis.')  With  this  view,  lobates  sent  him 
on  Tarioos  perilous  expeditions :  firsts  against 
the  Chimsra,  which  Sellerophon  succeeded 
in  deitioying  by  the  aid  of  a  winged  horse 
odl^d  Pegasus  [Pso^sus],  which  he  had  caught 
^hile  drinking  at  the  fountain  Pirene  in  Corinth. 
In  his  next  expeditions  against  the  Solymi  and 
the  Amazonsi  he  ^was  eqiuUly  successM  (Hom. 
R.  TL 156),  and  after  it  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Lycian  king.  According  to  a  ver- 
»oD  pot  noti«!d  by  Homer,  Bellerophon,  elated 
ly  his  success,  tried  to  flv  to  heaven  on  Pe- 
psma ;  but  Jupiter,  enraged  at  his  presumption, 
frustrated  his  attempts  by  sending  a  gad-fly, 
which  itong  the  horse  so  violenUy  that  he 
Wame  restive  and  threw  his  rider.  Though 
maimed  and  shattered  by  the  fail,  Bellerophon 
vas  not  killed ;  but  he  never  perfectly  re- 
corend.  In  the  Biad^  vi  201,  he  is  described 
u  wandering  alone  in  his  later  years  tlurough 
the  Aleian  plain,  avoiding  the  path  of  men. 
Bellexophon  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
horsemanship  (Hor.  Od.m.  12.7),  and  is  said 
to  have  first  taught  the  ait  of  riding.  (Piin. 
iT.5€.) 

BiLUBopHON.  A  fossil  shell,  the  animal 
of  which  was  probably  allied  to  that  of  argo- 
^ula.  The  genus  b^ongs  to  the  carboniferous 
^  older  strata. 

B«I]M-lettraa  (Fr.).  Polite  Literature, 
^ost  all  authors  concur  in  censuring  the 
rague  and^  ind^nite  character  of  this  term, 
^  at  one  time  every  branch  of  knowledge  has 
Wn  indnded  under  this  denomination,  at 
another  excluded  from  it.  In  the  division  of 
the  departments  at  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,  es- 
tablished at  Paris  in  1792,  the  belles-lettres 
<^pr^nded  general  grammar,  languages, 
raetoric,  geography,  history,  antiquities,  and 
AiDQinnatics ;  whilst  philosophy  and  the  va- 
noQs  hraaches  of  the  mathematics  were  called, 
lA  contradistinction,  sciences.  Bollin  and  Ro- 
s^nstein,  who  professedly  treat  of  the  belles- 
^j^^  oomnrehend  under  the  term  all  those 
™che8  of  knowledge  which  chiefly  occupy 
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the  memory  and  the  understanding;  and  do 
not  form  part  either  of  the  superior  sciences  or 
of  the  mechanical  professions.  In  an  enquiry 
of  this  kind,  reference  must  necessarily  be  made 
to  Hume,  who,  both  from  the  nature  of  his  pur- 
suits and  the  bent  of  his  mind,  was  well  quali- 
fied to  give  an  opinion,  and  who  asserts,  that 
the  belles-lettres  improve  our  sensibility  for  all 
the  tender  and  agreeable  passions,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  render  the  mind  incapable  of 
the  rougher  and  more  boisterous  emotions. 

But  though  it  would  appear  difficult  to  re- 
duce this  term  within  the  limits  of  a  precise 
and  accurate  definition,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  there  are  few  terms  which  present  so  dis- 
tinct a  meaning  to  each  individual  mind.  The 
influence  of  the  belles-lettres  has  been  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  all  a^es.  The  tribute  paid  to 
them  by  Cicero  in  his  defence  of  Archies  is 
familiar  to  all.  In  the  beautiful  letter  to 
Maecenas,  who  was  afflicted  with  some  mental 
distemper,  Horace  flrst  advises  his  friend  to 
have  recourse  to  the  study  of  polite  literature^ 
and  then  concludes  in  these  general  terms : — 

Inridos,  iractmdns,  Iners,  vinoenB,  omator, 
Kemo  adeo  fenzs  est,  nt  non  mitescere  poasit, 
ffl  modo  caltoree  padentem  oommodet  aorem. 

£p,  i,  1.  40. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  give 
even  a  cursory  view  of  the  belles-lettres  in  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  empire ;  but  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Schlegel's  History  of  lAtera- 
ture,  and  toHallam's  Introduction,  &c.,  forftill 
information  on  this  head.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  during  the  long  period  of  the 
middle  ages  (which  has  been  often,  though 
erroneously,  considered  as  a  blank  in  the  his- 
toxy  of  the  human  mind),  learning  was  almost 
whoU^  conflned  to  the  church ;  and  though  there 
was  httle  original  genius  displayed  in  3ie  pro- 
vince of  imagination,  yet  here  was  preserved  tiie 
germ  of  the  future  polite  literature  of  Europe. 
As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  spirit 
that  had  long  been  slumbering,  was  reanimated 
by  the  genius  of  Petrarch,  and  burst  forth  like 
a  meteor  in  the  Italian  republics.  Its  genial 
influence  was  soon  felt  on  this  side  the  Alps ; 
and  in  the  year  1400,  as  Mr.  Hallam  observes, 
Spain,  France^  England,  and  Germany  were  in 
possession  of  a  national  literature.  The  traces 
of  this  spirit,  however,  were  soon  obliterated, 
and  its  effects  gradually  swallowed  up  in  the 
wars  that  everywhere  ensued,  and  in  the  all- 
absorbing  taste  for  metaphysical  and  theo- 
lo^cal  (Ssquisitions  that  subsequently  pre- 
vailed. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  the  origin  of 
polite  literature  in  modem  times  ma^  properly 
be  ascribed.  Among  the  flrst  frmts  of  its 
effects  upon  the  interests  of  the  belles-lettres 
in  England,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  names 
of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  who  have 
embodied  in  their  writings  all  the  riches  of 
the  English  langraage,  and  whose  works  are  of 
themsMves  sufficient  to  furnish  any  nation  with 
a  polite  literature  of  whidi  it  might  justly  be 
proud. 


BELLIS 

The  close  of  the  last  and  the  dawn  of  the 
present  centoiy  may  be  regarded  as  an  era 
m  the  history  of  polite  literature  throughout 

IhurOpe.      [LiTXEATUBB.1 

BeUto  (Lat).  The  Ihiisy,  BeUi^  perennis, 
18  a  veil-known  humble  wild  flower  of  the 
Composite  order,  and  an  especial  fayourite  of 
the  poets.  There  are  sereral  garden  varieties 
of  this  modest  flower.  One  of  them  has  proli- 
ferous flower-heads. 

BoUoiia  (Lat).  In  Mythology,  a  deity  wor- 
shipped by  the  Bomans  as  the  goddess  of  war. 
She  possessed  a  temple,  built  and  dedicated  to 
her  by  Appins  Claudius,  which  stood  in  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis. 
It  was  here  that  the  senate  granted  audiences  to 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  received  generals  on 
their  return  from  abroad.  In  front  of  this 
temple  also  stood  the  pillar  against  which  the 
javelin  was  hurled,  the  usual  preliminary 
among  the  Romans  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  priests  of  this  goddess,  who  were  termed 
JBell&nariif  consecrated  themselves  bv  incisions 
in  their  bodies,  and  sacrificed  to  her  honour  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  their  wounds.  [Ekto.] 

Bellows  (Ger.  balgen).  A  machine  con- 
trived to  propel  air  through  a  tube  or  orifice, 
with  more  or  less  compression.  It  is  iised  for 
blowing  fires,  supplying  the  pipes  of  organs,  and 
other  purposes,  and  is  constructed  of  several 
forms,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all  of 
them.  The  dimensions  of  the  space  within 
which  air  is  confined  are  contracted ;  the  air, 
being  permitted  to  escape  only  at  a  small  open- 
ing, rushes  out  with  a  velocity  proportional  to 
the  pressure  and  to  the  smallness  of  the  aper- 
ture. The  large  engines  for  propelling  the  air 
to  the  blast  Aimaces  are  the  grandest  illustra- 
tions of  this  kind  of  machineiy. 

BeUusB  (Lat ).  The  term  by  which  Linnaefus 
designated  an  oider  of  Mammalia,  nearly  cor- 
responding to  the  Pachyderms  of  Cuvier. 

Balomanoj-  (Gr.  fkXo/Mafriu),  Divination 
by  the  flight  of  arrows,  common  to  various 
Oriental  nations,  and  especially  observed  by  the 
Arabians.  It  has  been  performed  in  various 
modes :  one  of  the  most  common  is,  to  let  fly 
arrows,  with  inscriptions  on  labels  attached  to 
them,  and  take  for  a  guide  the  contents  of  that 
belonging  to  the  arrow  flrst  found. 

Belonlte.  The  name  given  by  Glocker 
and  Yon  KobeU  to  Needle  Ore. 

Belotas.  The  edible  nuts  or  aooms  of 
Querctu  Qramuntia, 

BeRaae  or  Beltiii  (said  to  be  the  *  fire  of 
Bel '  or  Belus).  Mav-day,  and  the  traditional 
Celtic  customs  attached  to  it.  The  month  of 
May  is  thus  called  in  the  present  Irish  lan- 
guage. This  day  is  particularlv  celebrated  "by 
the  herdsmen  in  the  Highlanos  of  Scotland. 
The  Beltane-fire,  Beltane-cake,  &c  are  aU 
obeervances  retained  at  tiie  present  day. 

Belts.  A  name  given  to  the  eones  or  bands 
which  appear  on  the  disk  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
They  are  situated  near  and  parallel  to  the 
equator  of  the  pluiet^  and  are  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  clouds  in  its  atmosphere  arranged 
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'  in  parallel  strata,  by  currents  of  wind,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  pLwet 
must  in  the  equatorial  regions  blow  always  in 
the  same  direction. 

Belnira*  The  species  of  whale  {Ddjkhta 
leucaSf  Pallas)  which,  from  its  o(^onr,  is  com- 
monly called  by  the  whalers  *  white-fii^'  It  a 
conflned  to  northern  latitudes. 

Belwedere  (ItaL  a  fine  prospect).  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  small  building  at  the  top  of  a  hoa.^ 
or  palace,  constructed,  as  the  name  implies,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  country. 

Balwlfllaeev  {Bdwna^  one  of  the  ge&eTa)i 
A  natural  order  of  monopetalous  Exogenous 
plants  related  to  the  Myriacea,  They  are 
shrubby  or  arborescent  plants,  with  altenmU* 
leaves  and  azillaiy  almost  sessile  flowers,  re- 
markable for  the  concentric  rings  of  stamenfi. 
One  of  the  species^  Napoieana  imperidUs^  comes 
from  tropical  Africa. 

Bembex  (Gr.  04fi$ti).  A  genus  of  Hymeno- 
pterous  aculeate  insects  of  ti^e  tribe  Fossorts, 
or  burrowing  sand-wasps ;  raised  by  Br.  Leech 
to  the  rank  of  a  family  (Bembecida\  and  in- 
cluding the  genera  Bembex  proper,  Nonedula, 
and  SUeua,  Head  transverse,  with  the  upper  lip 
exposed ;  tongue  long,  legs  short ;  the  brachia 
of  the  female  furnished  at  the  sides  with  Toiy 
strong  spines  for  burrowing  in  the  sand.  For 
the  habits  of  this  fiunily,  see  Fossosas. 

Bembtdiimi*  A  name  implied  by  Lb- 
treille  to  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  of 
the  tribe  CarabicUe,  Now  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  family  {BembidiidtB\  including  the  genera 
Lymnewn  1,  CUlenum  1,  TaeJ^  S,Philoehthui  6, 
(hya  3,  Peryphue  16,  Notaphu$  9,  8opha  11, 
Tachyptie  9,  Bemhidium  proper  4.  The  %^sr^ 
refer  to  the  number  of  indigenous  species  in 
each  of  the  genera.  The  common  characters  of 
the  group  are,  cubits  notched,  elytra  rounded  at 
the  extremity,  abdomen  not  piedicellate,  external 
maxillary  palpi  terminatea  by  a  veiy  minute 
and  acute  joint^  antonnse  sub-elongata  The 
BembidUdm  are  generally  found  in  low  and 
damp  situations,  are  of  very  small  size,  and 
glitter  with  polished  metallic  colour. 

Ben  Vnts.  The  seeds  of  an  Arabian  plant 
called  Moringa  aptera;  they  yield  an  oil,  called 
oil  of  ben,  and  have  been  employed  in  syphi- 
litic diseases. 

Ben,  OU  oi;  The  eroressed  oil  of  the  nnt 
of  the  Moringa  aptera.  This  oil  is  rsmaikiible 
for  not  becoming  rancid  by  age ;  and  ss  it  is 
perfectly  insipid  and  inodorous,  it  is  used  for 
extracting  the  fragrancy  of  certain  flowers, 
such  as  the  jasmine,  orangey  &;c.  The  same 
tree  furnishes  the  lAgnwa  nepkritkwn^  sup- 
posed to  be  useful  in  certain  affections  of  the 
kidneys. 

BeiMdi.  In  Surveying,  a  bench  mark  is  the 
term  applied  to  a  mark  showing  the  starting 
point  of  a  long  line  of  levels,  and  to  simiJar 
marks  affixed  at  convenient  distances  to  per- 
manent objects,  to  show  the  exact  spot  where 
the  level  was  held. 

Banelit  Oovrt  of  Q^en^    [Corsts  of 

JuflTICB.] 
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or  tbm  XiiBS  of  Oourt.     In 

England  are  in  each  Iim  a  self-elected  body, 
but  Bsiudlj  oompiifluig  the  Queen's  Coonsel, 
and  some  other  selected  banisten.  They 
exercise  the  ofl&ee  of  adnntting^  students  to  the 
bar,  and  the  power  of  ezpeUing  them;  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  ji>d^  of  the  superior  ootirta 

Bend«  The  corvatuie  given  in  plav,  or  in 
eleTatioA,  to  the  outline  of  a  pazt,  or  of  the 
whole  of  a  building,  or  of  a  line  of  road,  or  a 
c^maL  As  the  name  implies,  a  bend  may  be 
either  a  simple  or  a  oompovad  eurre ;  it  may  be 
either  on  one  side  oinly,  or  it  may  be  an  S  curre^ 
though  the  latt»  would  hardly  be  capable  of 
beiag  executed  in  a  vertical  building. 

Bird.  In  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  bounded 
by  panBfd  Bnes^  equally  distant  from  the  line 
joimng  the  dszter  base  to  the  sinister  chief. 
It  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  escutcheon  if 
charged,  and  the  tlurd  if  not  charged.  The 
U-od  einister,  descending  from.  tb»  sinister 
chief  to  the  dexter  bow,  is  the  difference 
which  denotes  bastardy,  being  borne  on  the 
paternal  eseutefaeoB  of  the  bastard. 

Bssn.  The  general  Sea  term  for  &eten- 
ing  aoything ;  as  to  bend  one  rope  to  another, 
the  cable  to  the  azicfaor,  a  sail  to  a  yard  or  gafil 
C<iiaiii  knots  are  called  bends  \  as  a  carrick 
bend,  a  flsherman'  s  bend,  &c. 

BtBia  or  IVtaleAi  A  certain  number  of 
thick  planks  of  the  riiip*s  side^  6om  the  water 

le— aiettns  MobIm.  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  bodies  of  men  Hvingtmder  the  monas- 
tic rale  of  St  Benedict  Up  to  his  time  the 
moaaflteties  had  been  chiefly  mdependent  units ; 
Benedict  introduced  into  the  monastic  life  a 
svstematle  organisation,  and  this  change  was  of 
the  adnost  importance  in  the  period  of  barbaric 
invaflionfl  which  followed  its  institution.  Bene- 
dict's first  house  was  founded  at  Subiaeo  early 
in  the  6th  oentusy ;  but  the  inroads  of  the  Qotliis 
compelled  him  to  remove  it  to  Monte  Cassino, 
whence  his  rule  was  rapidly  extended  over 
^uope.  To  this  order  belonged  Gregory  the 
Oreat,  and  the  band  of  monks  who  with  Angus- 
^e  at  their  head  were  sent  by  that  po^  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  England.  In  later  times 
the  Older  became  illustrious  for  the  number  of 
learned  men  whom  it  reckoned  amongst  its 
membezB.  Bede  is  lE^Iand  was  only  the  pre- 
c^inor  of  men  (like  LaxSianc,  Aleuin,  Bernard) 
jet  more  prominent  in  the  worid,  whether  d[ 
theology,  politics^  or  letters.  (See  Milman, 
UUtorg  of  Latin  Christianity ,  book  iii.ch.Ti.) 

Beneflee  (Lat  benefidum).  A  word  de- 
notittg  dmreh  preferments  of  evezy  class,  ex- 
cept bishoprics:  they  may  be  with  or  without 
c^m  of  B(mla:  but  the  term  is  usually  eon- 
'uMd  to  what  ars  popnlariy  called  *  livings,' 
as  diatinguiafaed  fipom  dignities.  Under  the 
Bomana,  certain  grants  of  lands  made  to  the 
Teteran  soldiers  were  called  beneftda ;  and  the 
nme  term  was  applied  at  the  commencement 
of  the  feadal  syrtem  to  estates  conferred  by 
^«  lOTSKign  and  held  under  him :  which  after- 
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wards  wtwiming  a  hereditary  chanieter,  became 
*  fie&,'  properiy  so  called.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  popes  assumed  the  power  of  feudal  lords  with 
refersnoe  to  ecclesiastical  '  patronage,'  and  tho 
term  beneficium  was  hence  applied  to  livings, 
&c  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  held  under 
the  pope  as  a  superior  lord.  It  was  the  asser- 
tion of  this  daun  by  Innocent  III.  and  his 
successors  whidi  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
European  sovereigns,  especially  those  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  led  to  those  long  quar- 
rels between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
in  Europe,  which  cannot  be  saia  to  have  ter- 
minated even  in  the  Beformation. 

BeiMm  of  OlOTtT*  Ib  Law,  originated 
in  the  immunities  from  munickial  jurisdiction 
enjoyed  in  many  states  cf  Europe  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy  during  the  middle  ages. 
When  a  person  indicted  in  England  for  certain 
offences  (sueh,  ffenerally,  as  subjected  the  of- 
fender to  capital  or  oorooral  punishment),  ex- 
cepting high  treason,  pleaded  that  he  was  a 
d^k  or  derffyman,  and  claimed  privilege,  he 
was  'demanded'  by  his  ordinary:  a  jury  was 
summoned,  and  he  was  tried;  and,  according  to 
their  verdicty  delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  ac- 
quit or  convict,  to  undergo  canonical  purgation, 
and  to  be  discharged  or  punished  according 
to  the  result  of  su&  purgation.  The  proof  of 
clergy,  at  first  strictly  required,  was  at  last  so 
relaxed,  that  it  was  (mly  necessary  for  the  of- 
fender to  show  that  he  was  able  to  read.  The 
bishop's  commissary  was  present^  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  passed  the  test  satis&ctorily. 
This  loose  mode  of  acquiring  the  privilege  was 
first  restricted  by  the  stat  4  Hen.  YIL  a  13, 
which  provided  that  offenders  who  had  been 
allowed  their  clergy  should  be  *  burnt  in  the 
thumb,'  and  if  they  claimed  it  a  second  time, 
be  required  te>  give  proof  of  being  actually 
in  oroers.  X^  18  Eln.  c  7,  the  second  trial 
by  purgation  before  the  oidinary  (which  had 
become  a  mere  fiction)  was  abolished,  and  the 
judges  were  empowerra  to  im|aison  the  person 
who  had  benefit  of  deigy  for  a  year,  if  they 
thought  proper.  «By  various  subsequent  sta- 
tutes, the  burning  in  the  hand  was  commuted 
for  transportation,  whipping,  &c.,  at  the  disoe- 
tion  of  tue  jvdges ;  and  t&  benefit  was  taken 
away  altogether  ftom  a  number  of  statutable 
felonies.  By  5  Anne  c.  6,  the  ceremony  of 
readinff  was  abolished,  benefit  of  dergnr  being 
grantea  indiscriminately  to  all  entitlMi  to  it ; 
and  finally  by  one  of  the  enactments  commonly 
called  Feel's  Acts  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  28,  a.  fi) 
benefit  of  deigy  was  abolished  altoffether. 
Benoflt  Boolatlea.  [FsnHDLT  Socanas.] 
Beaewotoiaoe*  In  English  History,  a  spe- 
cies ci  tax  levied  by  the  sovereign.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  was  nominally  a  gratuity ;  but 
was,  in  point  of  fiiet,  exacted  as  a  forced  loan^ 
with  or  without  the  condition  of  repayment, 
under  the  reigns  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 
Under  a  statute  of  Kichard  III.  benevolences 
were  declared  occasionally,  by  means  of  dr- 
culsTS  under  the  privy  seal,  by  his  successors. 
By  13  Ch.  IL  stat.  1,  c.  4,  no  voluntary  aid  can 
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be  raised  on  behalf  of  the  king  without  the 
authority  of  parliament;  and  the  general  il- 
legality of  levying  money  for  the  use  of  the 
crown  without  sudi  authority  was  declared  in 
1688  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Beniral  Btripes.  Cotton  doth  woven  with 
coloured  stripes.     Ginghams. 

Banio  Aeid*  One  of  the  solid  constituenta 
of  oil  of  ben.     [Bex,  Oil  op.] 

Bei^amlB*    [Benzoin.] 

Bent  OrsMfl.  A  species  of  Aarostis,  the 
bent  and  creeping  stems  of  which  are  Teiy 
difficult  to  eraoicate. 

Bent  Timber.  Of  late  years  much  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  bent 
timber  on  account  of  its  strength  and  economy. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  operation 
is  efifected ;  viz.  either  by  bending  the  timber 
whole,  or  by  bending  it  in  planks,  which  are 
then  put  together  in  pieces  of  any  required 
thickness;  both  of  them  have  been  used  for 
ship  and  for  bridge  building.  When  timber 
is  bent  whole,  the  requisite  curvature  is  given 
by  steaming  the  plank,  and  weighting  down 
the  side  intended  to  receive  the  curvature; 
but  the  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  steam- 
ing  is  apt  to  impair  the  durability  of  the 
wood,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  must  be 
always  very  flat.  It  was  to  avoid  these  ob- 
jections that  the  system  was  introduced  of 
cutting  the  logs  into  planks,  and  bending  them 
to  the  required  curvature,  as  in  several  of  the 
railway  bridges  and  station  roofs.  In  practice, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  timber  so  bent 
remained  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  con- 
siderable movement  under  the  rolling  weights 
of  a  train,  and  consequently  opened  at  the 
joints,  and  allowed  water  to  act  upon  the  in- 
terior. All  the  bridges  where  these  beams  were 
used  have  decayed ;  but  in  sheltered  positions 
they  have  stood  admirably,  provided  they 
were  not  exposed  to  any  deteriorating  efiects 
arising  from  the  deformation  under  the  rolling 
load.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  bent  timber 
planks  retain  a  much  greater  degree  of  elasticity 
than  the  whole  timber  so  managed ;  and  that 
they  are  also  more  likely  to  retain  the  original 
strength  of  the  wood  itself.  Colonel  £my,  of 
the  French  G^nie  Militaire,  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  the  system  of  bending  the  planks 
on  the  flat,  and  he  published  a  treatise  upon  the 
subjectin  his  work,  Surla  Charpenterie,  to  which 
and  to  some  articles  by  Nevier  in  the  Annales 
dts  PonU  et  Chausseea,  No.  3  of  the  year  1831, 
the  reader  is  referred  for  the  mechanical  theory 
of  their  resistance.  Bent  timber  is  laigely  used 
in  the  form  of  natural  grown  timber,  in  ship- 
building; but  ita  use  is  becoming  more  and 
more  rare,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing natural  growth  wood  for  that  purpose,  which 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  other  forms. 

Bents.  The  withered  stalks  of  grasses 
standing  in  a  pasture  after  the  seeds  have 
dropped. 

Benaolo  AoUL  This  acid  forms  a  con- 
stituent of  many  balsams ;  it  is  generally  ob- 
tained by  heating  benzoin,  and  oollectisg  the 
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acid  Taponre  which  are  evolved  and  oondeD«M 
in  brilliant  acicular  crystala.  It  is  a  oompoujid 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygeai^C^fifi^HO. 
Its  combinations  are  called  Benzoatei, 

Be&aole  Aleoliol*  A  heavy  ooborlesfi  oil 
resxdting  from  the  action  of  a  spirituous  solutioD 
of  potash  on  hydride  of  benzoyL  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  benzoic  acid  that  vinio  alcohol 
does  to  acetic  acid. 

BenxeiB.  The  resinoos  exudation  of  the 
Sit/rax  Benzoin,  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of 
Sumatra.  Benzoin  is  a  combination  of  n»m 
and  benzoic  acid.  It  has  a  mottled  or  amTg< 
daloid  texture,  and  is  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  brown  and  white  parts.  It  has  a  fragrant 
odour. 

BsMZonf.  A  genus  of  Lauracea  found  in 
India  and  North  America.  B,  odorifervw,  a 
deciduous  bush  of  North  America^  furnishes  an 
aromatic  stimulant  tonic  bark ;  and  its  berries 
yield  an  aromatic  oiL  Thia  plant  has  beto 
known  as  Laurus  Benzoin, 

Benmole*.  A  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  originally  discovered  by  Faraday 
amongst  the  products  of  the  destructive  disul* 
lation  of  whale  oiL  The  same  compound  wis 
produced  by  Mitscherlich  from  Benzoic  acid. 
It  consists  of  12  atoms  of  carbon,  combined  vith 
6  of  hydrogen,  and  may  be  csonsidered  to  be  the 
hydride  of  the  radical  phenyl  (CigHg  +fi).  It 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  boils  at  176°, 
and  concretes  into  a  dystalline  solid  at  32^,  a 
property  which  enables  it  to  be  sepantid  ^m 
other  hydrocarbons,  which  remain  Uquid  at  low 
temperatures.  Benzole  occurs  amongst  tiie 
products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  One, 
two,  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  benzole  may 
be  replaced  b^  bromine,  chlorine  or  peroxide  of 
nitrogen.  Nitrobenzole  is  now  largely  used  as 
a  source  of  aniline  in  the  preparation  of  the  00- 
called  coal-tar  colours. 

BeaaoplienoBe.  A  combination  of  the 
radicals  benzoyl  and  phenyL  It  is  aystalliDe, 
and  is  produced  on  distilling  benzoate  of  lime 
with  quicklime. 

Benaojrl  or  Benxole  (from  benzoin,  and 
0Aif,  matter),  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxy^,o^CiJisO^  regarded  as  the 
base  of  benzoic  acid ;  but  the  term  is  more  ap- 
ropriately  applied  to  the  radical  hydrocarbon, 
'14H5. 

BeimmiKe.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  pe^ 
oxide  of  iron,  occurring  foliated  and  ladiated, 
of  a  hyadnth-red  or  roddish-brown  ooloar,  at 
Huel  Jane  in  Cornwall,  in  scaly,  brittle  masace; 
and  near  Beraun  in  Bohemia. 

BerberidaoeeB.  A  natural  order  of  thala- 
mifloral  polypetalous  Exogenous  plants,  namod 
after  Berberia  or  Berbery,  which  is  in  &ct  the 
most  important  genus  it  contains. 

Berberlae.  A  yellow  bitter  principle,  con- 
tained in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  tooi  of 
the  berbeiy  tree. 

Berberj-  (Lat  berberis).  A  spiny  shmb, 
bearing  yellow  flowers,  and  succulent  one-celled 
edible  fruit,  growing  in  racemes.  It  is  one  of  a 
genus  in  which  the  fruit  is  uniTersal^  fle^by 
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and  add,  although  often  less  bo  than  in  the 
cc>ramon  kind,  Berberis  wdgaria.  Some  of  the 
species  have  pinnated  leaves,  many  are  erer- 
grv^ns,  and  several  have  purplish-black  fruit ; 
even  the  common  sort  has  a  yarietj  of  this 
deitcriptioii,  as  well  as  others  with  pale  yellow 
and  stoneiess  frait  There  is  an  idea  among 
(Nonntty  people  that  a  berbeiy  bush  brings 
Might  to  a  wheat  field ;  but  the  parasitio&l 
ft:iigu8  which  attacks  the  berbery  is  altogether 
diderent  from  that  which  produces  the  mildew 
of  vheat  The  species  with  pinnated  leaves 
kvc  been  called  Mahonia, 

Bereof eUte  or  Berenflpela  Xesln.  A 
IritamiDous  mineral  allied  to  Guyaquillite, 
fiiuDd  in  amorphous  masses  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, forming  a  sort  of  lake,  in  the  province  of 
St.  Juan  de  Berengela  in  Peru,  like  the  pitch- 
lake  of  Trinidad. 

Bergamot*  Bsseaoe  of.  The  essential 
on  of  the  rind  of  a  small  pear-shaped  fruit,  the 
pn-dnopof  the  Citrus  Limeita  Bergamium.  It  is 
Qiioh  n3«d  as  a  perfume,  and  apt  to  be  adulter- 
ate^ with  the  ois  of  orange  and  lemon  peel,  and 
¥ith  aloohoL 

8erg«ptene.  A  solid  body  occurring  as  a 
if\mi  m  oil  of  bergamot. 

Bersmftsnite.  A  brick-red  or  greyish- 
vHtp.  fibrous  variety  of  Hesotype  occurring 
iiw.«siTe  in  Zircon-Syenite  near  Brevig  in 
N'omj.  Named  after  the  German  chemist 
l>t]paaan. 

Berlin  Blae«  PPsussuy  Blub.] 
Berm  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  a  narrow 
Itrel  space,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  along  the 
eitmor  slope  of  a  parapet,  to  prevent  the  mass 
of  earth  and  other  materids  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed from  felling  into  the  ditch. 

BetnoBlIi's  Wombeni.  A  series  of  num- 
Ws  first  used  by  James  Bernoulli,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Basle  (1687).  In  the  theoiy 
fif  algebwical  series  they  are  of  great  import- 
ance, are  nsuaUy  represented  by  the  letters 
^p  ^ti  B^  B^  &c.,  and  have  the  values 
f'  hs  iv  ns*  &C.,  the  general,  or  n^  Bemoul- 
HiD  nofflbcr,  B]ia__i,  being  the  coefficient  of 

(-  Vf^^  —- in  the  developement  of 

1.2...2n-l  ^ 

\^~Vf^'    The  theory  of  these  numbers  will 

I'e  found  in  the  works  of  Euler  and  Lacroix 

^'Q  TkelHferential  Calculus.  The  values  of  the 

fi^'st  twenty-five  of  them  are  given  in  theP«i«y 

C^f(ypiedia  (art.  'Numbers  of  Bernoulli '). 

^  Berosiuk    In  Entomology,  a  genus  of  Co- 

rfopterona  insects  of  the  fiimily  UydrophUida. 

Jii^-y  inhabit  ponds,  in  which  they  may  often 

^*  s^en  swimming  in  an  inverted  position. 

Berries  of  Awl^pion  ( Graines  cP Avignon), 
^e  frnit  of  the  Rhamnus  infeciori'ust  gene- 
J-%  known  under  the  name  of  P«rnan  Berries, 
|b<7  are  grown  in  Plovence,  Languedoc,  and 
l^auphinA,  and  another  variety  comes  from 
J  pjsia.  They4»ntain  a  peculiar  principle  which 
Kasbe^i  termed  Bhamnine,  and  which  acquires 
*  ywlow  colour  hy  exposure  to  air. 

^^itlilerlte*  A  double  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony and  iron  found  in  indistinct  elongated 
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prisms  or  oonftisedly  lamellar  masses,  of  a  dark 
steel-grey  colour,  near  Padstow  in  Cornwall; 
also  in  Auvergne,  the  Yosges,  Saxony,  and 
Hungary.  Named  after  Berthier,  by  whom  it 
was  originally  discovered. 

aertholletta  (named  in  memory  of  Ber- 
thollet\  A  genus  of  Lecythidacea,  one  species 
of  which,  the  B.  exceUa  of  botanists,  produces 
what  are  commonly  called  Brazil  nuts.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  trees  of  South  American 
forests.  The  haid-shelled  fruit  is  roundish  and 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  contains  about 
two  dozen  of  elongated  wrinkled  triangular 
seeds  which  are  the  *  nuts '  of  the  shops.  These 
are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
Para,  and  are  hence  sometimes  called  Para 
nuts.  The  seeds  yield  by  pressure  a  bland  oil, 
used  by  watchmakers  and  artists. 

Beryl  (Lat.  beryllus,  Cb*.  /9^pu\Xos).  A 
variety  of  Emerald.  The  crystals  (six-sided 
prisms  of  very  variable  dimensions,  but  usu- 
ally much  larger  than  those  of  the  Emerald) 
are  generally  blue  or  yellow,  but  some  are 
colourless.  When  of  clear  tints  of  sea-green 
or  sky-blue,  they  are  called  by  the  jewellers 
aqua-marines.  The  Beirl  is  one  of  the  few 
minerals  which  contain  the  earth  glucinay  and 
consists  of  67  per  cent  of  silica,  19  of  alumina, 
and  14  of  glucina.  Gigantic  crystals  are  met 
with  in  North  America  at  Acworth  and  Graf- 
ton in  New  Hampshire,  and  at  Koyalston  in 
Massachusetts.  Very  fine  crystals  are  also 
brought  from  Dauria  on  the  frontiers  of  China, 
from  Siberia,  and  Brazil.  In  Britain,  Beryls  are 
found  in  Cornwall  at  St.  Michael's  Mounts  in 
small  bluish  crystals  in  the  parishes  of  Mabe 
and  Constantino,  and  amorphous  at  Huel  Cock 
near  St.  Just  In  Ireland  very  fine  specimens, 
mostly  of  a  fine  blue  colour  and  sometimes 
quite  transparent  are  met  with  in  the  Moume 
Mountains,  county  Down,  and  in  other  localitiea 
in  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow;  in 
Scotland  they  occur  in  the  granite  and  gneiss 
of  Cairngorm,  and  in  the  primary  limestone  of 
Portsoy  in  Banfishire,  Kinloch  Biumodi,  Mount 
Baltoch  near  Braemar,  &c. 

Berselianlte.  A  selenide  of  copper  of  a 
silver-white  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  gene- 
rally found  in  minute  seams  traversing  Calc 
Spar,  or  as  dendritic  delineations  of  a  black 
colour,  owing  to  the  decomposition  it  under- 
goes from  exposure  to  the  air.  It  occurs  in  the 
copper  mine  of  Scrickerum  in  Sweden,  and 
near  Lehrbach  in  the  Hazz.  Named  after  the 
Swedish  chemist^  Berzelius. 

Bemelllte  or  Bermellte.  Magnesian 
Pharmacolite.     [KiJHKrni.] 

Berseline^  A  mineral,  with  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  Leucite,  found  massive,  and  in 
extremely  minute  octahedral  crystals,  which  are 
white,  grey,  or  colourless,  and  have  a  vitreous 
lustre,  in  peperino  near  Bome,  and  also  at 
Galloro,  near  La  Kiccia,  in  an  augitic  rock. 
Named  after  Berzelius. 

Beslmen.  An  obsolete  term  for  the  spores 
or  seeds  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  plants^  espe- 
cially of  Alga, 
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(Celt,  bettt  red).  The  ehenopodiiuieoiis 
genus  which  compriMs  the  Beet^  Maiigold  Wur- 
zel,  &C.    [Bbbt.J 

Betel.  The  leaf  of  the  Betel  or  Siriboa 
Pepper,  which  is  chewed  bj  the  inhabitants  of 
many  parts  of  India,  along  with  a  nut  of  the 
areca  palm  tree  and  lime.  This  mixtax«  is 
acrid  and  narcotic,  and  stains  the  Balira  red. 
The  firuits  of  Areca  Catechu  are  called  Betel 
nuts. 


In  Entomology,  a  genus  of 
HjmenopterottS  insects  of  the  family  Frocto- 
trupida, 

Miitomm  The  French  name  for  Concrete ;  but 
as  the  concrete  so  made  is  essentially  different 
from  the  stuff  made  under  that  name  by  English 
builders,  it  may  be  as  well  to  retain  the  distinc- 
tion in  names,  and  to  express  by  the  latter  the 
English  concrete,  and  by  the  former  the  French 
b^ton.  This  consists,  then,  of  an  hydraulic  lime 
properly  slaked  by  itself,  and  presented  in  Uiat 
state  to  the  sand,  so  that  the  process  of  hydra- 
tion may  commence  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
baUast  which  is  subsequently  added,  by  being 
turned  orer  with  the  mortar  on  a  boarded  floor, 
and  then  run  into  the  trench  and  weU  ranmied. 
In  fact,  the  object  of  concrete-making  being  to 
prepare  a  rough  description  of  masonry  com- 
posed of  ballast  and  mortar,  this  method  of 
making  it  must  be  the  most  efficacious,  especially 
when  the  material  has  to  be  appUea  under 
water.    In  this  case  it  may  often  happen  that 

rial  precautions  are  required  for  conreying 
b^ton  to  its  intended  position,  because  the 
lime  may  become  detached  from  the  other  ele- 
ments in  its  passage  through  the  water.  To 
preyent  this,  closed  boxes  are  used,  which  are 
only  opened  when  the  mixture  reaches  its  des- 
tination. The  quantity  of  lime  required  for 
the  preparation  of  a  beton  may  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  its  use,  from  one  of  lime  to 
lU  or  3  of  sand,  mixod  with  one  proportion 
01  mortar  to  three  of  ballast;  evidently  the 
quality  of  the  lime  has  much  to  do  with  the 
proportions,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  are  made 
to  yazy.    [Concbbtb  ;  Ldcb.] 

BetrotbineBt  (A.-Saz.  troth,  truth).  A 
mutual  compact  between  two  parties,  by  which 
they  bind  themselyes  to  marry.  Betrothment 
was  a  legal  contract  by  the  Boman  law,  as  it 
now  is  in  yarious  continental  countries.  In 
Germany,  betrothments  are  either  public,  with 
the  consent  of  relations  and  presence  of  wit- 
nesses ;  or  priyate  (clandestine),  which  in  some 
countries  are  yoid ;  in  others,  although  yalid 
as  contracts,  punishable  as  misdemeanours. 
Public  betrothment  induces  (where  it  is  re- 
cognised as  a  legal  ceremony)  the  obligation  to 
marry.  But  according  to  modem  practice  an 
action  for  damages  is  almost  the  only  way  of 
enforcing  it;  a  small  flne  or  imprisonment 
being  the  utmost  criminal  penalty  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  engagement 

BetolaeeaB  (BettUa,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
small  natural  order  of  catkin-bearing  mono- 
ehlamydeous  plants,  containing  the  Birch,  after 
which  it  takes  its  name,  and  also  the  Alder. 
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The  order  formed  part  of  what  wen  fonnerlj 
called  Ameniaoea,  or  catkin-bearen. 

A  resin  contained  in  birch  bari 
A  hydrous  siUcate  of  lead  and 


peroxide  of  iron  with  phosphate  of  peroxide  of 
iron.  It  occurs  in  small  blade  and  broirn 
rhombohedrons  atHorrhausen  andMontaUor 
(Bembach),  in  the  district  of  Kassau  on  the 
Hhine,  and  at  the  Olendore  iron  mine,  near 
Cork.  The  crystals  from  the  first  locahty  hare 
the  phosphoric  acid  almost  wholly  replaced  hj 
arsenic  add.  Named  after  Beudant,  the  French 
mineralogist. 

Bewel  (Fr.  beyeau).  In  Ardutectnre,  an  in- 
strument designed  to  teke  angles.  One  side  of 
a  solid  body  is  said  to  be  berelled  with  reaped 
to  another,  when  the  angle  contained  betwei^^o 
their  two  sides  is  greater,  or  less,  than  a  rij^ht 
angle.  The  term  splay  is  nearly  Bynonjmoas 
with  bevel;  but  it  is  applied  to  openings  ▼hich 
have  their  vertical  sides  sloped  for  the  pujpose 
of  enlarging  the  opening. 

Bef^  Anirto*  A  term  used  among  arti- 
ficers to  denote  an  angle  which  is  neither  a 
right  angle  nor  half  a  right  angle. 

Bewel  fltoar.  In  Medianics^  a  species  of 
wheel  work,  in  which  the  axes  of  two  irhecK 
working  into  each  other,  are  neither  parallel  our 
perpendicular,  but  indined  to  one  another  at  a 
certain  angle.  Wheels  of  this  description  are 
also  called  conical  wheels,  because  their  te^'tb 
maj  be  regarded  as  cut  in  the  frustnun  of  a  cone. 
[Whbbl.] 

Bey  or  Bev.  A  Turkish  and  Tartar  f  itlo 
of  dignity,  used  with  no  verr  accurate  a(>plii's- 
tion  for  lord,  prince,  or  chief,  and  frequeutlr 
subjoined  to  the  proper  names  of  persons  of 
rank. 

Beattiit.  A  gold  coin  struck  at  Byzantinm 
(Constantinople) :  it  varied  in  weight  and  in 
value.  Bezants  appear  to  have  been  current  in 
England  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  Some  of  ihem  weighed  al^'it 
twenty  grains.  According  to  Camden,  a  pifw 
of  gold  which  was  anciently  offered  by  the 
king  on  high  festivals  was  called  a  bifantim 
and  valued  at  16/.  There  were  also  white  or 
silver  bezants. 

Bkamt.  In  Heraldry,  a  circle,  or.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  gold  coin.  It  vas 
probably  introduced  into  coat  armour  by  the 
Crusader& 

Beaoar.  A  Persian  word  denoting  poison, 
and  appUed  to  certain  intestinal  coneretioDS  i.-f 
animals,  called  bewar-stonea,  which  are  sap- 
posed  to  possess  poisonous  powers. 

Beaoar  BKIiiMmL  An  old  preparation  of 
oxide  of  antimony. 

Beaoatta&t.  A  term  first  employHd  by 
Sylvester  (PhU.  Trans,  1853»  and  Fkil.  Af^f 
voL  vi  1863)  to  denote  the  n-ai^  qnadrtc 
whose  diseriminant  is  the  symmetneal  det('^ 
minant  obtained  by  ehminating,  according  to 
Besout's  abridged  method  [ELnoxATiON],  the 
variables  from  two  binary  quantics  of  the  same 
degree  («).  The  (n-l>ary  quadrio  who?*' 
disoiminantooinddes  with  that  offagivenbio>i7 
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ff-ic  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Besoutiant  of 
the  giren  qoantic;  though  Sylveeter  referred  to 
it  as  the  Booutoid.  (Scon's  Higher  Jiffebra,) 

BemoolScB*    [ExjiaifATiON.] 

81  (LbL  his,  twice).  Signifies,  when  attached 
to  other  woidfl,  two,  twice,  or  double;  as  bi- 
carbonate of  potash,  a  compound  of  potash 
vith  tvo  atoms  of  carbonic  add;  bilocular, 
tvo  cells ;  biralre,  two  Talyes,  See, 

Blttitlenlate  (Lat  bis,  ^tao,  and  artieulus, 
j-iint).  Applied  in  Entomolo^  to  the  antennsa 
of  insects  when  they  consist  of  but  two  joints, 
acd  also  to  the  abdomen  under  the  same  dr^ 
cnmstADcee,  as  in  the  Nycteribia  biartictUata, 

BiMiHeiilftM  (I^t  bis,  and  auricula,  on 
aumle).  In  ComparatiTe  Anatomj,  signifles 
a  heart  with  two  aurides,  as  in  most  biTalre 
moUoscB,  and  in  all  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals. 

Bfbbs.  In  KaTal  language^  auee  brackets 
lilted  to  the  masts  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
iflg  the  cross-trees. 

BlMe  (Gr.  rk  0tfiK(a),  The  volume  con- 
taining the  collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
T^^uments.  The  Greek  word  in  primitiye  use 
V3S  ^  ypa^  or  r&  hph  ypifAfitera;  and  rk 
a^^^a  is  not  found  tUl  the  fifth  oentuiy.  St 
3trome  (circa  400)  gives  the  name  JBiblia  to  his 
Utin  Teiaon  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  from 
thu  Latin  that  the  word  Bible  has  been  intro- 
da(«d  into  our  language.  It  ooeun  in  Piei* 
Flooghman  and  Clutncer;  and  bein^  adopted 
bj  Widi^  it  has  been  ever  since  strictly  oon- 
&ud  to  tlie  sacred  volumes 

BlMe  Bortetyt  BitttaH  mna  ror«lffa. 
[SKorma.] 

Biblieal  Mtatorjr  MBd  Slterature.  The 
tteoonts  of  the  booln  of  the  Jewidi  Scrij^tures 
antecedent  to  the  captivity  are  few  and  indis- 
tiaet ;  but  they  are  refined  to  under  the  titles 
of  'the  Uw/  *the  books  of  Moses,'  and  'the 
l«ob  of  the  law  of  Mosesi'  br  Daniel  (iz.  11), 
£zn  (tl  18),  and  Kehoniah  fviii.  1):  there 
ut  alio  other  passages  from  wnioh  it  may  be 
iiif*«i«d,  independent  of  the  internal  evidence 
(!f  tin  books  wniefa  we  poesessp  that  there  existed 
Bcch  from  an  early  period. 

Tlie  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  appears, 
hoverer,  to  have  been  settled  about  fifty  years 
aft^r  the  return  from  the  captivity,  by  the 
acthority  of  Ezra  and  the  prophets  of  his 
^7 ;  the  books  of  Kehemiah,  Malachi,  and  Ezra 
bbiiself  bein^  subsequently  added.  The  sacred 
^ings  which  came  in  later  times  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  collection  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  are  known  by  the  name  of  Apociy- 
P^.  or  secret :  they  were  undoubtedly  held  in 
i^pect  by  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Uhristians 
afterwards;  but  Protestants  deny  that  their 
utkoiity  was  ever  placed  on  the  same  footing 
)ii>  that  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
^t  a  later  period  we  find  passages  in  the 
>ew  Testament,  in  Philo,  and  most  distinctly 
is  Jofiephqsy  to  prove  the  fiut  of  this  collection 
of  the  Scriptures  into  a  volume.  The  books 
themselves  are  first  spedfied  by  Origen,  who 
fmaientes  twenty-two,  in  which  number  he 
^^^^aodfli  with  JoMphus.    Hii  list  embraces 
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all  that  we  conddear  canonical^  and  zejeets  the 
Apociypha. 

The  early  versions  which  illustrate  the  ques- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
are  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  Sep- 
toagint  or  Greek  translation.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Samaritans  would  hare 
adopted  and  translated  the  books  of  the  Jews^ 
unless  they  had  been  received  prior  to  the 
separation  and  enmity  of  the  two  peoples,  the 
period  at  latest  of  the  return  from  the  ca^tivit^. 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now  extant  is  said 
to  be  a  version  frx>m  the  earlier  Hebrew  Sa* 
maritan  into  the  more  modem  Samaritan,  and 
was  made  befbre  the  time  of  Origen.  The  part 
of  the  Septoagint  which  comprises  the  Penta- 
teuch was  made  about  the  year  b.o.  286 ;  the 
translation  of  the  other  books  into  Hellenistic 
Greek  appears  to  be  of  dififerent  and  somewhat 
later  dates. 

Next  in  order  to  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Ternons  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  Christianity,  which  are  im- 
portant, not  as  assisting  us  to  ascertain  the 
antiquity  of  the  original,  but  as  contributing  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  genuine  text*  These  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  The  Oriental,  comprising : — 

The  Syriae  or  Pesdiito  (literal),  from  the 
Hebrew,  about  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury—embracing  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  Coptic,  from  the  Septnagint — ^be- 
tween centuries  two  and  Ave.  This 
embraces  also  the  New  Testament 

The  Ethiopic,  from  the  Septuagint— in  the 
fourth  centttiy :  embraces  the  New  Test 

n.  The  Latin,  or  Western : — 

The  Italic,  from  the  Septuagint,  in  either 
the  first  or  second  century ;  only  frag- 
ments remain :  it  embraced  also  tne  New 
Testament 

The  Vulgate,  made  from  the  Hebrew  by 
Jerome,  a.]>.  890.  This  translation  is 
considered  an  ultimate  authority  by  the 
church  of  Rome. 

The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas,  which  was 
made  ttom  the  Greek  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tuiT,  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire. 
Only  a  small  part  is  in  print 

m.  The  Greek,  comprising  :— 
The  verdon  of  Aquila. 
—       of  Theodotion. 
— —        of  Symmachus. 
All  translated  from  the  Hebrew ;  all  of 
or  near  the  second  century;  all  exist 
only  in  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla  or 
combination  of  six  versions  by  Origen. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 
preserved  after  the  destruction  of  Jemsalem  bv 
the  sedulous  care  of  learned  academies  which 
fioorished  at  Tiberias,  Babylon,  and  other  plaees^ 
firom  the  first  to  the  twdflh  centuries.  The 
date  of  the  Masora  is  generally  fixed  about  ths 
fifth  eentuiy.    This  work  consisted  of  a  most 
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mmnte  enumeration  of  the  sections,  verses, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  Scriptures  ;  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  fixing  the  genuine  reading, 
that  although  there  were  discovered  upwards 
of  800  discrepancies  between  the  Oriental  and 
Occidental  Recensions,  theyall  relate,  with  one 
single  exception,  to  Towel  points,  and  are  of  no 
kind  of  importance.  For  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  the  early  Jewish  schools  of  criticism 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  text^  see 
Taucud. 

The  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  established  by  the  collation, 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  674  mannscripts  existing 
either  entire  or  in  fragments.     These  have  been 
classified  by  modern  critics  according  to  recen- 
sions  or  families,  the  most  simple  of  whose 
systems,  and  the  most  approved,  is  that  of  Scholz, 
who  considers  all  the  variations  that  exist  in 
these  MSS.  to  be  resolvable  into  their  having 
been  transcribed  from  Constantinopolitan  or 
Alexandrian  exemplars.     The  former  he  consi- 
ders to  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  the 
most  strict  and  faithful  recension.     It  was  that 
which  was  principally  used  in  the  liturgical 
offices  of  the  East ;  and  its  fidelity  is  argued 
&om  the  exact  uniformity  of  all  the  MSS. 
which  can  Se  traced  histoncally  to  a  Constan- 
tinopolitan origin.    This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  authority  inherent  in  the  text  received 
in  the  centre  of  the  imperial  power  and  of  the 
patriarchal  jnrisdiction.     It  is  also  consistent 
with  the  minute  care  with  which  the  rites  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  church  were  ei^oined  by  its 
missionaries  upon  their  converts ;  and  also  with 
the  character  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  present 
much  greater  exactness  and  uniformity  m  their 
quotations  of  the  New  Testament  than  the 
African.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Alexandrian 
copies  have  been  written  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  carelessness,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  intended,  even  in  their  own  countir, 
for  reading  in  public  service.     They  are  said 
to  exhibit  the  rash  and  speculative  spirit  of 
the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  church. 
The  former  of  these  recensions  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Syriac,  Gothic,  and  Slavonic  versions. 
It  is  that  also  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
modem  texts.    The   latter  was  followed  by 
several  Latin,  the  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  trans- 
lations.   Erasmus  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
Greek  text  having  been  purposely  corrapted  to 
suit  the  Vulgate,  and  assigns  the  council  of 
Florence  in  1439  as  the  authozitv  by  which 
this  transaction  was   effected.    This  opinion 
continued  to  be  held  under  the  title  of  the 
Foedus  cum  Gnecis,  with  more  or  less  discus- 
sion till  modem  times,  by  which  it  seems  to  be 
very  generally  rejected  as  untenable.     It  is 
known,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  compilation 
of  his  translation,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Vulgate,  the  existing  Latin  version  was  cor- 
rected by  Jerome  from  the  Ch^ek. 

BibliOffimplij'  ^r.  M\iayp€upta).  The 
science  of  books.  The  knowledge  which  is 
required  to  classify  books,  according  to  the 
various  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  lias  been 
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termed  intellectual  bibliography;  that  of  the 
external  peculiarities  of  books — ^the  numbt  r  of 
editions  through  which  thev  have  passi'd,  the 
printer  or  publisher,  their  date  as  to  time  and 
)  place,  their  form  and  size,  and  their  compara- 
I  tive   completeness,   ooiiectness,   typogniphi<?&l 
I  beauty,    and   rarity  —  material   bibliognipbj. 
The  first  branch  borders  closely  on  the  pr>- 
vince  of  criticism ;  for  the  most  valuable  bi- 
bliographical works,  being  what  are  tcrmM 
in  French  *  catalogues  raisonn^'  are  thof^o  ra 
which  the  lists  of  books  are  accompanied  rith 
some  remarks  on  the  character  of  their  cod- 
tents.     The  best  '  catalogue  raisonn^ '  is,  p*  r- 
haps,  that  of  the  French  Bibliothiqw  ButfH'*, 
10  vols,  folio,  1739—1763.     The  caUloirne  of 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Gottinprn  ii 
said  to  be  the  most  complete  of  this  kind,  but 
we  believe  it  is  still  in  MS.     The  catalogue  of 
the  libraiy  of  the  Writers  to  the  Sigmt  in 
Edinburgh    is   the  best    English    'catalc'gue 
raisonn^.'      It  is  arranged  upon  De  Ban's 
plan,  and  was  published  in  1805,  in  4te.    Tbe 
second  branch  of  bibliography  has  been  of  late 
years  cultivated  with  idl  the  ardour  att^cbrd 
to  a  fashionable  and  somewhat  eccentric  piu*- 
suit.    The  lovers  of  rare  editions  and  ninyx^ 
copies  of  works,  fit>m  being,  to  borrow  a  FreDcli 
term,  *  bibliophiles,'  formed  some  yean  ago  a 
peculiar   sect    entitled    *  bibliomaniacs,'  viib 
whom  the  fancy  for  books  had  become  a  pa^«* 
sion,  like  those  of  Dutch  specnlaton  for  tiilif-s 
and  pictures.  Many  works  of  novel  andcvrioos 
research  in  this  department  of  literature  liAve 
been  recentiv  produced  to  guide  their  ta^te, 
and  gratify  their  appetite. 

The  following  list  containa  a  aelectioD  from 
amon^  the  most  valuable  works  which  we  pos- 
sess, in  different  departments  of  bibliography. 
But  many  of  them,  from  the  critical  mAtter 
which  they  contain,  may  be  ooosidered  to 
belong  to  the  history  of  literatiirek  as  well  as 
of  books  and  editions. 

I.  Introductory  Works  on  ike  Semce  oj 
Bibliography^ 

Pcignoi,  Manuel  Bibliographique,  8va   Fans 

1800. 
Peiffnot,  Bictionnaire  Raisonni  de  Bibliolod^ 

3  vols.  8vo.    Paris,  1804.  An  excellent  vork 

on  the  science. 
Achard,  Cours  de  Bibliographie,  8  voIb.  8to. 

Marseille,  1807.    Not  very  methodicallj  a^ 

ranged. 
Home,  Thomas  HartwfU,  Introduction  to  thi? 

Study  of  Bibliography,  2  vols,  8vo.    LoQ'i- 

1814. 
Denis,  Einleitung  zur  Bucherkunde,  2  vols.  4to. 

Vienna,  1777,  1778;  2nd  edit  2  vols.  4i^ 

Vienna,  1796. 
Boulard,  Traits  l^^mentaire  de  Bn)h*<^phie> 

II.  Bibliography  of  the  Oriental  and  CXassical 

Languages. 

Gesner,  Bibliotheca  Universalis,  sive  Cataloens 
Scriptorum  Lat  Gr.  et  Hebr.  tam  extantium 
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qniun  non  extantaom*  Folio,  Ti^.  1545. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Frisius,  folio, 
Tignr.  1583.  The  works  ore  annoged  ac- 
cording to  the  namee  of  the  authors.  It  is 
mainlj  confined  to  works  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  langoaees.  It  was  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  cUfisical  and  Hebrew 
bibliography. 

Clarke,  ]>r,  Adam,  Bibliographical  Dictionary, 
6  Tols.  12mo.  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
1802-4.  See  also  his  Bibliographical  Mis- 
cellany, 2  Tols.  12mo.    Lond.  1806. 

Lonff,  James  U,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  2  toIs.  8to. 
Paris,  1709.  An  enlarged  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  DeamoUts  in  2  vols,  folio.  Paris, 
1723.  Another  edition  was  b^tm  by  Masch 
in  1778,  and  between  that  and  1790  5  vols. 
4ta  were  published,  but  the  work  was  nn- 
finished. 

Fa'fyricitu,  Bibliotheca  Gbseca^  edited  by  Harles, 
12  torn.  4to.    Hambniv,  1790,  1809. 

FabriduBf  Bibliotheca  j^tina.  Bj  Emesti. 
3  vols.  8to.    Lips.  1773, 1774. 

Fahriciiu,  Bibliotheca  mediie  et  inflmn  La- 
tinitatia  By  Manik).  3  toIb.  4to.  Batay. 
1759. 

Hantood^i  View  of  the  rarions  Editions  of  the 
Graek  and  Boman  Glafisics,  4th  edit,  (the 
V«t)  12mo.    Lond.  1790. 

Mfm'f  Intxodnction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
rare  and  Tslnable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics,  2  toIs.  8to.  1827. 

.Vxtt'jMaaiialof  Classical  Bibliography,  2  vols. 
Sto.  1825. 

D(  gli  Antori  dassici  Biblioteca  portabile  (Boni 
and  GambaX  ^  ^^^  l^^^o*    Venice,  1793. 

ni.  LiiUogrtqthy  of  Particular  Sciences  and 
BrarteJkee  of  Literature, 

Lipcniut,  Bibliothecse  (Theologica,  Jnridica, 
Philosophies,  Medica),  6  toIs.  fol  The 
Jnridica  by  itself  has  been  reprinted,  with 
eupplementi,  &c.  in  4  toIs.  Leipsic,  1775-^9. 
The  whole  collection  passes  nnder  the  title 
ofBibUothecaBealU. 

Mmd,  Leitfaden  zur  Qeschichte,  &c.,  2  yoIs. 
8ro.   Leipeic,  1799. 

Billioth^ne  Historique  de  la  Fiance,  5  vols. 
foUo,  1768, 1778. 

^urhard,  Bibliotheca  Mathematica,  5  toIs. 
1797-1805. 

Dn/ander,^  Catalogue  Bibliothecae  Historico- 
Katurahs  Joeepna  Banks  (a  general  account 
of  books  on  natural  histoiy),  5  toIs.  8yo. 
Lond.  1796-1800.  This  valuable  Hbrary  ia 
Qow  in  the  British  Museum.  The  catalogue 
▼as  comnled  with  great  ability. 

^^ande,  BibHographie  Astronomiqu&  4to. 
Paris.  1803.  ^    ^  ^ 

^vcier  de  la  Bicharderie,  BibHoth&que  de 
^'o7>eeB»  6  vols.  8vo.    Pari0»  1808. 

^-  ^aUoarajpHcal  Works  on  Hare  Books^ 
^pograpkieal  Antiquities,  Early  Editions,  ^c. 

'^,  Catalogos  Historico-Criticus  Libronm 
'^n^xnun,  £&,  8vo.    Hamb.  1732.    The  5th, 
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and  best  edition,  8yo.  Nuremb.  1793.  A 
very  valuable  work. 

Gerdesius,  Florilegium  Librorum  rariorum, 
8rd  and  best  edition,  8vo.  Groning.  etBrem. 
1763. 

Clement,  Biblioth^ue  curiense,  ou  Catalogue 
Baisonnd  des  Livres  rares,  9  vols.  4to. 
1750-60.    A  minutelv  critical  work. 

Bauer  or  Baverus,  Bibliotheca  Librorum  rari- 
orum  universalis,  7  vols.  8vo.  Nuremb. 
1770-91. 

Maittaire,  Annales  !IV^ographici  ab  Artis  in- 
vents Origine  ad  Annum  icdlxiv.  5  vols.  4to. 
Hag.  Com.  Amstelod.  et  Londini.  1719-41. 
Several  supplements  have  been  published. 

Panzer,  Annales  Typographici  ab  Artis  inventse 
Origine  ad  Annum  icn.,  &c.,  11  vol&  4to. 
Nuremb.  1793-1803.  It  is  carried  down  to 
1536.  It  is  a  work  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance, but  is  rendered  more  complete 
hj  a  subsequent  work  of  his,  published  in 
derman,  called  Annals  of  Ancient  German 
Literature,  &c.,  2  vols.  4to.  Nuremb.  1788, 
1806.  A  supplement  to  voL  L  was  published 
in  1802. 

Amtie  Typographical  Antiquities,  first  edition, 
1749 ;  republished  by  W.  Herbert  in  3  vols. 
4to.  1790 ;  and  again  by  Dr.  Dibdin  in  4 
vols.  4to.  1810-19. 

Dibdin,  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  (a  catalogue 
of  books  in  the  Spencer  libraiy,  printed 
before  1500),  4  vols.  imp.  8vo.  (and  55 
copies  in  4to.).  Lond.  1814-15.  Well 
known,  like  most  of  the  other  works  of  this 
distinguished  bibliographer,  for  the  minute- 
ness of  its  research  and  extreme  beauty  of 
embellishment. 

Santander,  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  Choisi 
du  Quinzi^me  Sitele,  3  vols.  8vo.  Bruxelles, 
An.  zm.,  1805. 

Ik  Bure,  Bibliographie  Instructive,  on  Traits 
de  la  Connaissance  des  Livres  rares  et  sin- 
guliers,  with  supplements,  in  all  10  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1763,  1782.  The  most  practically 
useful  and  elegant  work  on  the  subject,  and 
one  which  has  perhaps  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  make  the  study  of  biblio- 
graphy popular. 

Osmont,  IHctionnaire  des  Livres  rares,  2  vols. 
8vo.    Paris,  1768. 

Renouard,  Annales  de  I'lmprimerie  des  Aides, 
ou  Histoire  des  Trois  Manuce,  &e.,  2  tom. 
8vo.    Paris,  1803.    [Aldinb  EnrnoMs.] 

Loumdes,  Bibliographers  MannaL  New  edition 
byBohn.    A  valuable  work. 

V.  General  Biblioaraphies,  and  Miscellaneous 

Works, 

fr<i^^«  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  4vols.4to.  Edin. 
1824.  This  most  useful  and  meritorious 
work  contains  a  catalogue  of  works,  arranged 
alphabeticallv,  first  under  the  head  of  writers, 
and  then  of  subjects.  It  contains  many 
foreifl^  artadee,  but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Eng- 
lish literature.  A  more  complete  and  more 
critical  work  on    English  bibliography,  is 
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amoQg  the  greatest  desiderata  of  the  present 
day. 

Quentrd,  La  France  litt^raire.  A  veiy  valuable 
catalogue  of  French  works,  in  all  d^Mrtments 
of  litemtnze.    Paris,  1828,  &c 

MoBgucheUi,  Gli  Scrittori  d'  Italia,  6ok  Kotitie 
Storiche  e  G^che  intomo  alle  Vite  e  agli 
Scritti  dei  litterati  Italian!.  A  -work  con- 
taining litmrr  histoiy  and  biography,  with 
bibliographical  science^  6  Yola.  foL  Brescia, 
1763-63. 

Pottka$t^  AugtiH.  BibUotheea  Historiea  Hedii 
J&vL  Wegweiser  dnrch  die  G^eechichtewerke 
dee  Bnropaischen  Hittelatlers  yon  376 — 
1500.  Berlin,  1862.  A  yeir  Talaable  work 
for  the  student  of  medieyal  histoiy. 

Foppent,  Bibliotheca  Belg^  2  yoIb.  4to. 
Bruz.  1739. 

BictionnaireBibliographiqae,  3to18.8to.  Paris, 
1790. 

Brunei^  Manuel  dv  Libraire,  ftc,  Srd  and  en- 
larged edition,  4  toIs.  Sva  1820.  The  best 
work  on  bibliography.  A  new  edition  is  in 
ooniM  of  publication  (1863).  Two  supple- 
mentary Tolumes  were  published  in  1882. 

Morhof^  Polyhistor,  Literarins,  l^osophicus, 
et  Practicus,  first  edition  by  Fabridus,  2 
Tols.  4to.  Lubec,  1747.  This  is  the  best 
edition. 

iSsnitf,  Onomasticon  Literarium,  7  toIs.  8to. 
Tr^'.  ad  Bh.  1775-90,  and  a  snpplementaiy 
Tolume  in  1803. 

Joeker's  German  Dictionanr  is  a  usefol  work, 
and  contains  many  works  and  authors  un- 
noticed by  other  bibliogr^hers ;  but  the 
Biicher-Ladcon  of  Hensius,  and  that  of 
Kayser,  are  the  most  complete  modem  cmn- 
pilations  of  this  order. 

Satkebjff  Principia  TVpo^phica.  Only  two  of 
the  elements  of  bibbography  discussed  by 
him  have  been  published,  viz.  Block  Books 
and  Paper  Marks.  The  remainder  of  a 
labour  of  forty  years  is  unfortunately  still 
in  MS. 

Bieh,  0.,  Bibliotheca  Americana  nova;  or,  A 
Catalogue  of  Books  in  Tarious  Lang^uages, 
relating  to  America,  printed  since  Uie  year 
1700,  in  2  vols.  Vol.  i.  1700—1800 ;  toI.  ii. 
1801—1844.  Lond.  8vo.  1835,  1846.  Theie 
is  a  supplement  to  vol.  i.  dated  1841. 

Dmckineij  Evert  0.,  and  George  L.  Du^kinch, 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,  em- 
bracing personal  and  critical  Notices  of 
Authors,  and  Selections  from  their  Writings, 
from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Bay, 
with  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  other  Illus- 
trations, in  2  vols.  imp.  8to.  New  York, 
1865. 

AUibons,  S,  Ausiinf  A  Critical  Bictionaiy  of 
Engliidi  literature,  and  British  and  Ame- 
rican Authors,  living  and  deceased,  from 
the  earliest  Accounts  to  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  containing  SOvOOO  Bio- 
fiinphies  and  Literary  Notices,  with  40  In- 
dexes of  Subjects,  impu  8va  Philadelphia 
and  London,  1859.  Only  vol  i.,  A  to  J,  yet 
jynblished. 
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VI.  Bitliographv  of  Anonymout  Worh,  and  f 
Boom  privately  printed. 

Barldef's  Dietionnaire  des  Ouviages  Anonjmes 
et  Pseudonymes,  4  vols.  8vo.  1822-25.  Con- 
fined to  works  in  the  French  and  Lstin  lan- 
guages. 

Martinet  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  Boob 
privately  printed,  8vo.  1834.  A  second  edilioi 
of  this  valuable  work  has  been  rnmA^H 

Btoalcff  (Lat  bis,  and  calear,  a  epur). 
When  alimb  or  put  is  aimed  with  two  spun. 

Blea«  In  f  aintin&^  ft  lip;ht  Mne  colour 
prepared  from  smalt  From  it»  by  a  nuztnrs 
with  yellow  ozpiment,  another  cokmr  is  fonned 
of  a  green  hue,  bearing  the  same  name. 

Bloepa  (Lat.  from  bis,  and  caput,  had). 
When  muscles  have  a  double  insertion,  or  anse 
by  two  heads. 

BlooI]|f»to  (Lat.  bis»  and  colligo^  /  hind 
together).  In  Ornithology,  a  term  signiiyiiig 
the  connection  of  all  the  anterior  toes  by  a  basal 
web. 

aUoolor  (Let.).  When  an  animal  or  part 
is  of  two  colours. 

Sioontfa  (Lat  from  bis^  and  conn,  a  iom\ 
In  Zoology,  when  an  anixnal  or  part  has  two 
horns,  or  two  hornlike  processes.  In  Anatomj, 
when  the  uterus  has  two  divisions^  Kke  boms, 
as  in  most  quadrupeds. 

Blonspid  (Lat  bis,  and  cuspii^  a  point).  In 
Anatomy^  when  a  part  has  two  cusps,  or  pointed 
portions,  as  the  bicuspid  valve  be^reen  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle.  The  term  is  ^so  applied 
to  a  tooth  with  two  points. 

Bldentate  (Lat  bis,  and  dens,  a  tooikX 
When  an  animal  has  but  two  teeth,  as  th« 
DelpMnue  bidem;  or  when  a  part  has  tvo 
to<^-like  processes. 

Bie1ierlte>  A  hvdrated  sulphate  of  cobalt 
and  magnesia,  which  occurs  in  flesh-red  and 
rose-coloured,  translucent  friable  stalactite?, 
and  in  crusts  investing  other  minerals,  in  the 
rubbish  of  old  mines  at  Bieber  near  Hanao, 
and  at  Leogang  near  Salzbun^ 

Biennial  (Lat  biennis,  «/  two  years*  dura- 
tion), A  term  applied  to  plants  which  grow 
one  year  and  flower  the  next  «frer  which  the; 
perish;  they  only  differ  from  *i»wwla  in  re 
quiring  a  longer  period  to  fruit  in.  Most  bi- 
ennials, if  sown  eariy  in  the  spring,  will  flover 
in  the  autumn,  and  then  pensV^na  actually 
becoming  annuals. 

Bleating*  Beaatning  or  Cetoatmnk 
The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  oow  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  the  call 

Bilhriova  (Lat  bifarius).  Amnged  in  two 
rows ;  frequently  applied  to  flowers  and  ovules. 

BUbrate  (Lat  biforis).  Having  two  per 
fbrations  or  apertures,  as  Uie  anthers  cUT  a  Rko- 
dodendron, 

Billrainas  ^t  biforis).  Minute  oval  sas 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  leaves  of  some 
Araceous  plants.  They  taper  to  eadi  end, 
where  they  are  perforated,  and  am  appanotlr 
composed  of  two  bags  one  within  the  ouec^  the 
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inner  hag  beiog  filled  with  the  fino  acicalar' 
cryi'tals  or  roicals  ealled  nphides.  When  the 
biforiDo  ig  pLoed  in  water  it  discharges  its  spi- 
nibc  with  ooooiderahle  Tiolenoe,  first  from  one 
f>ixi  and  tlien  from  another,  recoiling  at  eTerj 
dischuge^  and  cTentoallj  emptying  itself  when 
it  becomes  a  flaccid  motionless  b^g. 

BIftareate  (Lat.  bis,  and  forca,  a  fork). 
When  a  part  hu  two  prongs  like  a  fork. 

Big  or  BIgv  (Dan.  byg),  also  called  Bere. 
The  name  applied  in  Scotland  to  Hordetim 
Hexssticfaon.  It  is  a  mneh  hardier  phint  than 
b^irlej,  to  which  it  is  prefezzed  in  Scotland,  as 
ripening  mote  rapidlj. 

mgaray  (Ln^  bis,  and  Gr.  yd/us,  marriage). 
The  offenee  of  eoDtraoting  a  second  maznage 
dnring  the  liie  of  the  husband  or  wife,  which, 
bj  the  law  of  England,  is  felony,  punishable  by 
poal  aezritude,  or  imprisonment.  Bigamy,  l^ 
the  cation  law,  signified  a  second  mamage  after 
the  death  of  the  first  wife,  or  a  marriage  with  a 
widow ;  and  incapacitated  the  party  contracting 
it  from  entering  holy  orden  in  the  eyent  of 
widowhood.     [Mabbiaob,  Law  of.] 

(A.-6ax.  biht).    Pkurt  of  a  rope  be- 


twu^n  the  ends ;  bight  is  also  a  shallow  hay  or 
hoilow  in  the  line  of  sea  coast. 

Blfnartaeeai  (from  Bignonia,  the  typical 
rnus:  so  called  after  the  Abb<&  Bignon,  a 
I-V'Qch  man  of  letters,  and  the  friend  of  Tour- 
Deiurt).  A  natoral  order  of  coroUifiond  didy- 
oamoofl  Esogens,  vsoalhr  haying  a  twining  stem, 
large  trompet-sfauiped  flowers,  and  a  pod-like 
capsule  widi  winged  seeds.  Some  of  tnem  are 
tr^es  of  eonsidenble  size,  and  famish  timber 
Tiloable  in  the  oountries  where  it  is  produced ; 
bat  the  g;reater  part  are  interesting  only  for 
tbe  beauty  of  their  flowen,  in  which  respect 
this  oidfr  yields  to  no  other ;  indeed  the  mg- 
nf/niat  are  probably  the  handsomest  twining 
planu  known.  Bifffumia  Ckica  yields  a  red 
pigment,  ealled  Chica  on  the  (hinoko^  and 
moeh  wed  by  the  natiyes  for  painting  their 
boiies. 

SIteitte*  The  name  poposed  by  Peters 
(after  the  mountain  in  which  it  is  found)  for 
a  mioenl  from  Wea^utahl,  near  Betzbranya, 
which  had  prerioualy  passed  fat  Agalmatolite. 

aU«C«t»  (I«t  bis,  and  jugnm,  a  yoke). 
Composed  of  two  pairs  of  an^  thing;  a  term 
applied  to  leawes  pinnated  with  two  pairs  of 
leafleta 

Btkh.  aiahof  llUiUmfc  Therootof ade- 
leterioQS  plant  inhabiting  Nepal  It  was  used  by 
the  oatiyes  of  that  country  to  poison  their  wells 
when  the  British  troops  inyaded  it.  This  plant 
tt  the  Jeomtum  ftrox,  the  poiaon  of  which,  like 
that  of  all  othsr  Banuneulaeeons  plants,  is 
Tolatfle;  and  ahhoogh  hi^y  dangerous  when 
^Kih,  loses  its  aotiwity  whan  exposra  to  the  air. 

BitaMate  (Lat.  bis,  and  labium,  a  lip). 
^Hien  a  flower  has  all  or  any  of  its  parts  eol- 
lected  into  two  separate  parcels  or  Hps.  Thus 
*  caljx  haying  two  of  its  sepals  collected  into 
oDc  psieel,  and  the  others  into  a  second  parc^ 
or  a  eotoUa  with  its  flye  petals  adheringtwo 
u<d  three  together,  is  bilabiate. 
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(Lat.  bis,  and  lamella,  a  plate). 
When  a  part  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
lamellsB  or  plates;  also,  bearing  two  yertical 
plates.    * 

BIlaaAer  (Fr.  b^landre,  Dutch  bij-lander). 
An  obsolete  two-masted  cargo  yftssel,  remark- 
able for  bearing  her  mainsail  bent  to  the 
whole  length  of  a  ^^ord  passing  fore  and  aft  at 
an  angle  of  46^  with  the  deck. 

BUbervjr.  A  small  bush  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  in  mountainous  situa- 
tions, ana  bearing  small  black  berries,  which 
are  eaten  by  country  people  under  the  names 
of  whorts,  hurts,  &c.,  and  are  a  fayourite  food 
of  deer.  It  is  the  Vaecinium  MyrtUlus  of 
botanists. 

BUboes.  Long  bars  of  iron,  with  shackles 
sliding  on  them,  into  which  are  placed  the 
ankles  of  sailors  who  may  be  sentenced  to  be 
'  put  in  irons.' 

Bildateln  (Ger.).  A  mineral  composed 
chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina  with  a  little  oxide 
of  iron.     [Ao^ijcatolitb.1 

BII0  (Lat  bilis).  A  fluid  secreted  in  the 
liver,  of  a  yellow  ccdour  and  a  nauseous  taste, 
compounded  of  sweet  and  bitter;  it  sinks  in 
water,  and  mixes  with  it  in  all  proportions ;  it  is 
slightly  alkaline,  and  feels  soapy.  It  contains 
a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  which  has  been  called 
picromdj  and  a  little  free  soda  and  saline  matters. 
According  to  Berzelius,  the  solid  constituents 
of  bile  amount  to  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight. 

Btlge.  The  lower  or  flat  part  of  the  bottom 
of  a  ship  on  which  she  rests  when  aground  Mr. 
Wedgwood  regards  the  word  as  connected  with 
Bulge  (Dictionary  of  English  Etyniology), 

BiLOE  OF  A  Cask.  The  middle  part  between 
the  ends,  in  which  the  bung-hole  is  placed. 

BUce  'Wmti&rm  The  water  that  collects  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  b^  leakage  or  otherwise. 
It  has  usually  a  pecuhar  and  offensive  smelL 
When  a  ship  is  tight,  the  bilge  water  when 
pumped  up  is  dark ;  in  a  leaky  ship,  it  oomes 
up  clear. 

Bilged.  In  Nautical  phrase,  haying  the 
bottom  stove  in. 

Bilgviwaya.  Timbers  which  are  employed 
in  the  launching  of  ships. 

Biliary  Omlonll*  Concretions  which  form 
in  the  gall-bladder  (gall  stones)  or  bile-ducts. 
They  are  generally  composed  of  a  peculiar  cry- 
staUine  &tty  matter,  which  has  been  called 
choUsterine, 

BUlftilwlii.  The  yellow  colouring  matter 
of  bile. 

*  BtHpfifdn.    The  brown  oolonring  matter  of 
bile,  to  which  the  colour  of  excrement  is  due. 

BUtvordlB.  The  green  colouring  matter  of 
ox-bile. 

Bin  (Lat  buUa,  the  seal  appended  to  a  papal 
document  or  bull).  A  legislative  measure  in- 
troduced into  parliament  is  so  called  until  it 
has  acquired  the  force  of  law  by  receiving  the 
royal  assent  Bills  are  either  public  or  private ; 
a  distinction  founded  rather  on  usage  and  pre- 
cedent^ than  on  any  exact  definition.  The 
immediate  parliamentary  consequence  of  the 
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distinction  is  the  payment  of  certain  fees  to  the 
officers  of  the  house,  which  are  due  by  custom 
on  priTate  bills.  According  to  Hatsell,  this 
difference  between  private  and  public  Ijills  was 
recognised  as  long  ago  as  1607.  It  is  a  general 
rule  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  that  the  same 
bill  or  question  cannot  be  twice  offered  in  the 
same  session.  But  at  every  stage  of  a  bill,  the 
whole  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  before  the  house ; 
and  consequently  if  words  have  been  inserted 
by  way  of  amendment^  the  sense  of  the  house 
may  again  be  taken  respecting  them  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage.     [Pabliahsnt.J 

Bill  tn  Bqvity.  In  Law,  is  the  proceeding 
whereby  a  suit  in  Chancery  is  commenced,  being 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

BUI  of  Bxoliaiiire.    [Exchange.] 

BUI  of  Bealtli.  A  certificate  or  instru- 
ment, signed  by  proper  authorities,  delivered  to 
the  masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing 
out  from  all  ports  or  places  suspected  of  being 
infested  by  particular  disorders,  certifying  the 
state  of  health  at  the  time  that  such  ships 
Biiiled.  Bills  of  health  are  of  three  kinds — 
dean,  fotd^  and  auspectcdf  which  are  self- 
explanatory  terms. 

BUI  of  Kadlnff*  A  document,  subscribed 
by  the  master  of  a  ship,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  goods  intrusted  to  him  for  trans- 
portation, and  binding  himself  (under  certain 
exceptions)  to  deliver  them  to  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  in  good  condition, 
for  a  certain  remuneration  or  freightage.  Of 
bills  of  lading  there  are  usually  triplicate 
copies;  one  for  the  party  transmitting  the 
goods,  another  for  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  are  addressed,  and  the  third  for  the 
master. 

BiU  of  Qaantltiei*  In  estimating  the 
probable  cost  of  a  building,  the  abstract^  or  the 
r^um^  of  the  detailed  calculations,  is  called 
the  bill  of  quantities ;  it  contains  the  amount 
of  the  separate  items  of  the  various  trades,  and 
is  carried  to  the  abstract^  or  the  sums  of  the 
same. 

BUI  of  Blffbts.  In  Law,  the  declaration 
delivered  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  February  13,  1688,  at 
the  period  of  his  election  to  the  IBriUsh  throne ; 
in  which,  after  a  full  specification  of  various 
acts  of  James  11.  whidi  were  alleged  to  be 
ilU*gal,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people 
were  asserted. 

Bill  of  Balo.  In  Law,  a  contract  under 
seal,  by  which  a  man  passes  his  interest  in 
goods  and  chattels  to  another,  and  which  does 
not  require  either  valuable  consideration  or 
actual  transfer  of  the  goods  to  support  it,  as 
between  the  vendor  and  vendee;  although 
as  between  the  vendee  and  the  vendor's  cre- 
ditors the  absence  of  such  consideration  and 
transfer  would  in  general  be  held  indicative  of 
fraud,  and  invalidate  the  contract. 

BUl^boarda  In  Navigation,  an  iron-shod 
stool  on  which  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  are 
•towed. 
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BUIOt  (Fr.  billot).  In  Heraldry,  a  bearing 
of  which  the  origin  is  veiy  uncertain ;  npre- 
sented  of  an  oblong  square  form,  sometimei 
showing  the  thickness,  and  always  with  a  fiat 
surface.  Billetty,  or  sem^  of  billets,  si^ifi^ 
that  the  escutcheon  or  charge  is  strewed  over 
with  these  bearings,  without  regard  to  parti- 
cular number  or  station. 

BUlot  and  Ukgmmig*  A  moulding  frequon^lj 
introduced  in  Mediaeval  Architecture,  consi^tio^ 
of  a  torus  ornamented  by  alternate  chequers, 
like  a  staff  cut  into  short  lengths  and  di^pobed 
horizontally  or  around  a  moulding,  and  of  an- 
other moulding  composed  of  a  series  of  Email 
projections,  arranged  round  a  enrve  in  alternate 
directions  but  in  a  consecutive  manner. 

Billiards  (Fr.  billard).  A  game  played  on  a 
rectangular  table,  bordered  by  elastic  cushi.ai. 
generally  about  twelve  feet  long  by  six  fet-t 
wide,  with  ivory  balls,  which  being  stmek  vitb 
the  end  of  a  stick,  caUed  a  cue  (fVench,  <pitiix\ 
are  caused  to  strike  each  other  and  are  drirt  o 
into  holes  at  the  angles  and  sides  of  the  table, 
according  to  certain  rules.  Several  different 
kinds  of  games  are  played,  but  the  ordiuary 
English  one  is  as  follows.  Two  players,  op- 
posed to  each  other,  have  each  one  white  Hll 
(distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  Blitrlit 
mark  or  spot  on  one  of  them) ;  and  there  i«  a 
third  ball — a  neutral  one — coloured  red,  alwav$ 
on  the  table.  The  player  whose  turn  it  \&  to 
make  a  stroke  endeavours — ^first,  as  a  condition 
precedent^  causing  his  ball  to  touch  one  of  tbt 
others — to  i»oduce  one  of  four  effects:  (l)to 
make  his  ball  also  touch  the  third  ball,  which 
is  called  a  carambole  or  cannon,  and  scores 
two  points  in  his  favour ;  or  (2)  to  drive  tiio 
red  ball  into  a  poeket,  which  counts  three ;  or 
(3)  to  put  his  afdversaiVs  ball  into  a  pocket, 
which  is  called  a  '  winning  hazard,'  and  counts 
two ;  or  (4)  to  put  his  own  ball  into  a  pocket 
which  is  called  a  losing  hazard,  and  scores  two 
if  made  from  the  wlute^  and  three  from  the 
red  balL  The  same  player  continues  till  be 
fails  to  make  a  score,  when  the  other  takes  his 
turn.  If  a  player  fails  to  cause  his  ball  to 
touch  one  of  the  others,  it  scores  one  ag'<un>t 
him;  and  if  he  happen  to  put  his  ball  into 
a  pocket  without  its  first  touching  one  of  the 
other  ballsj  it  scores  three  against  him.  Tb^ 
game  is  sometimes  twenty-one,  sometimes  fitty. 
and  sometimes  one  hundred  points.  After  either 
of  the  white  balls  has  been  pocketed  it  must  be 
placed,  for  its  owner  to  begin  again,  within  a 
certain  division  of  the  table,  cdled  'baulk,' 
and  he  is  prohibited  from  aiming  at  any  ball 
that  may  happen  to  lie  in  that  space.  After 
the  red  ball  has  been  put  into  a  pocket,  it  i$ 
replaced  upon  a  certain  spot  marked  on  the 
table  for  that  purpose.  On  the  Continent  losing 
hazards  generally  score  Offoinsi  the  player ;  and 
sometimes  all  hazards  are  abolished,  toe  game 
being  played  for  caramboles  only. 

Another  game  of  billiards,  called  Poo!,  is 
played  by  several  players,  each  of  whom  de- 
posits a  certain  stake  towards  the  pool  and  has 
a  separate  ball,  the  several  btJls  being  of  dii- 
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fei^nt  oolonrs  to  dtftbgnish  them  from  each 
other.  The  plajen  make  strokes  in  torn,  the 
obj^  being  to  drive  any  of  the  opponents* 
hiha  into  Uie  pockets,  and  so  dear  them  off 
the  board ;  the  last  remaining  wins  the  pooL 

Silliards  is  a  fine  game,  and  very  popolar ; 
to  pUj  it  well  leqnires  highly  caltivated  qnali- 
ti<«  of  eye  and  hand,  and  mnch  judgment  and 
practicflL  The  points  in  which  excellence  of 
pl:iv  is  shown  are :  aoenraey  of  aim ;  accurate 
ruination  of  the  strength  of  the  blow;  jnst 
estimation  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
liction, from  both  the  balls  and  the  cushions ; 
mt^diiication  of  the  elltets  by  different  modes 
of  hitting  the  ball,  and  hr  giving  it  different 
diiTctioDS  and  velocities  of  rotation ;  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  seore ;  judgment  as  to  the 
W'\^T  object  to  try  for ;  and  prescience  as  to 
DOW  the  balls  will  remain  after  the  stroke  is 
enmpieted.  The  mathematical  rule  'that  the 
aniiles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal,' 
alti.oTigh  luefiil  in  billiardB  as  a  general  guide, 
^i*^  not  fully  apply,  as  the  ancle  at  whidi  a 
b^  will  fly  off  from  another  bul,  or  from  the 
elistic  cushion,  is  considerably  modified  by  the 
amoiut  and  direction  of  rotation  possessed 
1>T  the  striking  bolL  A  ball  may  strike  the 
^^hionpefpendicularly,  and  yet  if  it  has  a  bori- 
zyai  rotation  (caused  by  striking  it  on  one 
.«i<i^  instead  of  in  tbe  centre),  it  inll  rebound 
■i^  ittry  oblique  angle.  Great  use  is  made 
I'j  skiifiil  pliers  of  this  element  of  the  game. 

nmmi  (Jn.).  In  Numeration,  denotes  a 
mi!]inn  of  mUlions,  and  is  expressed  by 
l'XHK)0000OOOO.  The  French  use  the  same 
voni  to  denote  a  thousand  millions.  The  term 
i^  piT>bably  a  contraction  of  his  and  nuUion; 
uhpnee  the  Engtish  signification,  a  million  of 
tiiillioas,  appears  more  according  to  analogy. 

BUls  of  Kortttlltjr.  Are  accounts  of  the 
riGRiW  of  births  and  burials  within  a  cer- 
t-on  district  in  erexy  week,  month,  quarter, 
('^  year.  These  weire  first  compiled  in  Lon- 
'i'fi  after  the  great  plague  of  1593;  and 
•'Q  years  afterwards  be^in  to  be  returned 
^^%.  Several  of  the  parishes  now  included 
^•thio  the  metropolis  (as  Mazylebone  and 
I^*in<rras)  are  not  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

[MOBTIIITT.] 

anobttte  (lat  bis,  and  Gr.  KofiSs,  a  hbe). 
^^lieD  a  part  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  or  obtuse 
pTwasee. 

SOoealar  (Lat.  bis,  and  loculus,  a  eeU). 
Having  two  cells. 

Blmaevtete  (Lats  bis,  and  macula^  a  ipot). 
^"^  an  animal  or  part  is  marked  with  two 
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(Lat  bia,  and  manuit  o  ^^*  ^^ 
t*^  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  highest  order 
"i  Mammalia,  of  which  man  is  the  type  and 
^>1«  genofL 

BtBedlai  (Lat  bis,  and  medius,  middle). 
In  Geometry,  when  two  lines  commensurable 
^^7  ia  power  (for  example,  the  diagonal  and 
»'^  of  a  square)  are  joined  together,  the  sum 
t;  irrational  with  respect  to  either  oC  the  two 
^&»,aad  is  called  a  MfflMM^Mi/. 
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Binary  Arlttametio.  A  species  of  arith- 
metic, proposed  by  Leibnitz,  and  founded  on 
the  shortest  and  simplest  progression  ;  namely, 
that  which  terminates  with  the  second  cipher. 
In  the  binary  notation,  therefore,  only  two 
characters  are  required,  1  and  0,  the  zero  having 
the  power  of  multiplying  the  number  it  follows 
by  two,  as  in  the  common  notation  it  multiplies 
by  ten.  The  number  one  is  represented  by  1 ; 
two,  by  10 ;  three,  by  11 ;  four,  by  100  ;  Jive, 
by  101 ;  six,  by  110 ;  seven,  by  111 ;  eight,  by 
1000;  nine,  by  1001 ;  ten,  by  1010,  &c  This 
method  of  notation,  though  it  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  the  investigation  of  some 
properties  Of  numbers,  would  he  inconvenient 
for  common  purposes,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  characters  required,  even  when  the 
numbers  to  be  expressed  are  small.  We  will 
give  an  example  from  the  EncyclopMie  Mk- 
thodigve  of  the  method  of  expressing  a  number 
by  the  binary  scale,  and  of  finding  me  value  of 
a  number  so  expressed. 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  with  forming  a 
table  of  the  powers  of  2,  namely,  2«,  2»,  2*  2*,  &c 
They  are  1,  2,  4,  8,  &c  Suppose,  now,  it  were 
required  to  express  the  number'  230  by  the 
binary  scale.  Seek  in  the  table  the  greatest 
power  of  2  contained  in  230 ;  it  is  found  to  be 
128,  which  is  the  8th  number  in  the  table; 
hence  the  expression  will  contain  8  ciphers, 
and  the  first  on  the  left  hand  is  I.  Subtract 
128  from  230,  the  remainder  is  102 ;  the  highest 
power  of  2  oootained  in  this  is  64,  which  is  tlie 
7th  number  in  the  table.  The  second  cipher 
will  therefore  be  also  1.  Subtract  64  from 
102,  and  the  renuunder  is  38.  But  the  6th  num- 
ber in  the  table  is  32,  which  is  less  than  38 ; 
therefore  the  third  cipher  in  the  expression  is 
still  1.  Subtract  32  fr^m  38,  the  remainder  is  6 ; 
but  the  5th  number  in  the  table  is  16,  which  is 
greater  than  6 ;  therefore  the  4th  cipher  of  the 
expression  is  0.  The  4th  number  m  the  table 
is  8,  which  is  also  greater  than  6 ;  therefore 
the  6th  cipher  must  also  be  0.  The  3rd  num- 
ber in  the  table  is  4,  which  is  less  than  6 ; 
therefore  the  6th  cipher  will  be  1.  Subtracting 
4  from  6,  the  remainder  is  2:  but  the  second 
number  in  the  table  is  2,  therefore  the  7th  cipher 
is  1.  The  last  difference  is  zero ;  therefore  the 
last  cipher  in  the  expression  is  0.  Collecting 
all  these  results,  we  find  the  number  230  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  binary  scale  by  11100110. 

Next  suppose  it  were  required  to  determine 
the  Talue  of  the  expression  110101  in  the 
binary  scale.  As  there  are  here  6  ciphers,  we 
look  for  the  6th  nimiber  in  the  above  table, 
and  find  82,  which  is  the  value  of  the  Ist 
cipher.  The  following  cipher  represents  the 
5th  number,  and  is  consequently  equal  to  16. 
The  8rd  cipher  is  0,  and  its  yalue  nothing. 
The  4th  cipner  corresponds  to  the  3rd  number 
in  the  table,  and  represents  4.  The  6th  cipher 
is  0,  and  its  value  nothing.  The  last  cipher 
corresponds  to  the  first  number  of  the  table, 
which  is  1.  The  whole  expression,  therefore, 
110101,  is  o^uivalent  to  32  +  16  +  4  +  1-63. 
It  has  been  miagined,  though  on  very  slight 
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grounds,  that  traces  of  the  binazy  notation  are 
discernible  among  the  early  monumenta  of 
China. 

For  information  on  the  subject  of  arithmeti- 
cal scales,  see  Leslie,  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic, 

Binary  Measure*  In  Music,  that  in 
which  there  are  two  even  beats  in  a  bar, 
usually  called  common  time. 

Binary  Tlieery.  A  view  which  supposes 
all  definite  chemical  salts  to  be  combinations  of 
two  bodies.  The  two  bodies  may  be  simple 
radicals  (elements)  or  compound  radicals,  or 
one  oi  each  class.  Sulphioe  of  potassium  is 
a  binary  compound,  containing  the  elements 
sulphur  and  potassium.  Cyanide  of  ethyl  is 
a  binary  compound  containing  the  radicals 
cyanogen  and  ethyl  Sulphide  of  ethyl  is  a 
binary  body  containing  an  element  and  a 
compound  radical  With  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  these  bodies  all  chemists  are  agreed. 
Their  views  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
oxysalts  are  lees  unanimous.  Sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, for  instance,  has  usually  been  considered 
to  be  composed  of  the  binary  body  potash 
united  with  the  binary  compound  sulphuric 
acid,  and  therefore  to  belong  to  another  class 
of  substances — ternary.  The  binary  theorists, 
however,  would  consider  sulphate  of  potash  to 
be  a  binary  compound  also,  containing  the  sim- 
ple radical  potassium  and  the  compound  radical 
sulphion ;  l  e.  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  plus 
one  atom  of  oxygen — 

K,  SO4  not  KO,  SO3 ; 
and  so  in  regard  to  other    oxysalts.     Both 
hypotheses  can  be  supported  by  numerous  facts 
and  arguments. 

Binate  (Lat.  bis,  and  natus,  horn).  Qrowing 
in  pairs  ;  when  two  bodies  of  the  same  nature 
spring  firom  the  same  point,  as  often  happens  in 
the  segments  of  leaves. 

Bind.  A  technical  name  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  shales  alternating  with 
the  coal  in  the  coal  measures.  Such  rocks  are 
generally  more  or  less  calcareous,  and  alternate 
with  sandstones  and  bands  of  ironstone  nodules; 
they  not  imfrequently  contain  concretions  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  iron.     [Shaul] 

BiiTD.  In  Music,  a  ligature  or  tie  for  the 
purpose  of  grouping  notes  together. 

Binder.  The  name  generally  given  to  a 
beam  intended  to  tie,  or  bind,  together  any 
building.  It  is  applied  commonly  to  the  prin- 
cipal piece  of  timber  in  a  double  floor,  in  which 
it  peiforms  the  part  of  a  girder  to  carry  the 
intermediate  parts  of  the  bearing  of  the  ceiling 
and  of  the  floor  joists. 

BtndinyCoal.  [Closb-burniko  Coal  and 
Caktko  Coal.] 

Biaerwate  (Lat  bis,  and  nervus,  a  nerve). 
In  Entomology,  when  the  wing  of  an  insect  is 
supported  by  only  two  nerves. 

Biaaaele  or  Blttaele.  In  Navigation,  the 
case  or  stand  in  which  the  steering  compass  is 
placed.  It  is  fixed  near  the  tiller  or  wheel 
At  night  the  compass  is  illuminated  by  a  lamp 
placed  over  it. 

Like  many  other  sea  terms,  the  word  is  of 
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vei^  donbtftil  origin.  The  form  Unwuk  ?mai 
to  indicate  that  the  word  is  a  oomqrtion  frum 
Binocle  [which  see] ;  while  the  fivm  hiiiadt 
has  led  Mr.  Wedgwood  to  connect  it  with  the 
French  habitade,  from  the  Low  Latin  kahita- 
culujUj  as  meaning  a  place  for  the  steersman 
and  the  pilot.    [Bajikaclbs.] 

Binnlte*  A  mineral  found  in  the  Dolomitf 
of  the  Binnen  Valley,  in  the  Yalais.  It  occurs  in 
right  rhombic  prisms  which  are  bogitodinnIlT 
striated  and  of  a  coloor  varying  fiom  Bteel-grej 
to  black. 

Biaoeie  or  BiBoevlar  Teleseope  (Lat. 
binus,  double^  and  ocnlus,  the  eye),  A  telescope 
to  which  both  eyes  may  be  applied  at  odc^,  and 
in  which,  consequently,  an  object  may  be  ob- 
served with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time. 

BiBoonlar  Verepeetiwe.    [PuisFBcnvE.] 

Btnomial  (Lat  bis,  and  G^.  i^fwf,  Utw).  Id 
Algebra,  signifies  a  quantity  composed  of  two 
terms,  connected  together  by  the  signs + or-; 
thus,  a  +  b  and  e—6  are  binomial  quantities. 

Btnomial  Bqnatloii.  An  equation  vhirh 
consists  of  two  terms,  and  is,  therefore,  re 
ducible  to  the  fonn  j:*»A  or  j:"— A^O.  It 
has,  of  course,  n  roots,  all  of  which  are  nn- 
equal  If  a  be  any  one  of  them,  tiien,  putting 
x<*^,  the  equation  is  reduced  to  y"-!::!^; 
so  that  the  n  roots  in  question  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  any  one  of  them  Vy  the  several 
n*  roots  of  unity,    [Boors  or  Usitt.] 

Biaomlal  Tlieorem*  A  formula,  dis- 
covered by  Newton,  for  expressing  any  pi>vtr 
of  a  binomial  quantity.  It  is  usually  ▼litttQ 
thus — 

(l  +  x)"  =  l  +  «x+  q    x'  + 


ft(«-l)(n-2) 
1.2.3 


«■  +  && 


from  which  four  terms  the  law  of  the  vh'l^ 
series  will  be  sufficiently  apparent.  Tba  Diethyl 
of  obtaining  the  formula  and  of  proving  iti^ 
validity  for  all  values  of  n,  will  be  fonod  in 
any  good  algebra.  When  n  is  a  positive  in- 
teger the  series  is  finite,  and  consists  of  n  -r  I 
terms ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  infinite,  but  co!h 
vergent  whenever  x  is  numerically  less  than  1, 
no  matter  what  n  may  be.  It  would  be  a5i>iH<>< 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  applications  of  thw 
formula  in  mathematics  :  it  is  beyond  quc^tit:' 
the  most  important  one  of  elementary  alg^  ^~-< 

Binomial  (Lat.  bis,  and  norma,  a  f^/ " 
A  term  employed  by  Saint- Venant  (Jour.  'V 
r&ole  PotytechniquSy  cah.  30)  to  denote  th< 
line  through  a  point  of  a  non-{Jane  curve  vhioh 
is  perpendicular  to  two  consecutive  elements 
It  lies  of  course  in  the  normal  plane  and  in 
prpendicular  to  the  osculating  plane.  The 
locus  of  binormals  to  a  given  curve  is  a  sko v 
surface  the  senerators  of  which  are  cut  ortho- 
gonally by  the  curve. 

Biooellate  (Lat  bis,  snd  ocellus,  an  eyeUiX 
In  Entomology,  when  an  insects  wing  i» 
marked  with  two  eyelike  spots. 

Btoffeneeta  (Gr.  Biot^  life,  and  7^«'is. 
hirih),    A  word  uaed  by  Zoologists  to  define 
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the  Bcieitoe  whieh  speciilates  upon  tli6  mode 
bj  vhieb  new  Bpeaei  have  been  iJitiodoofld 
on  this  planet 

Btofnylor  (QTs  fiUf,  and  ypdtpm,  I  write\ 
The  hiBtoiy  of  the  life  of  an  indindoBi. 
Biognphj,  in  the  pcogreas  of  Uteratore,  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  coeval  with  histoiy  itseif, 
It  haa  been  ingemoasly  deecnbed  as  '  history 
teaching  by  example; '  and  this  mode  of  io- 
strocdon  was  perhaps  peeuliarly  appiopriate 
to  earlj  and  sunple  times,  in  which  the  re- 
latiTe  importanee  of  mdividnal  men  to  the 
weifty  in  which  they  lived  was  greater  than  it 
can  ordinanly  be  in  periods  of  more  advanced 
civilintion.  But,  atthon^^  we  have  notices  of 
many  biographical  writers  among  the  elassical 
authors  ^  Greecsi,  none  of  their  worics  have 
b«en  preserved  to  ns  ^if  we  except  the  short 
nanatiTe  of  the  exploits  of  Agesilans  by 
Xeoophon,  for  his  oelebzated  Memorabilia  of 
Socrates  are  rather  in  the  form  of  a  collection 
of  »yiiiga  and  anecdotes  than  a  memoir)  of 
«ariier  date  than  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is 
to  %  comparatively  late  age  that  ws  owe  aH  the 
lofxt  interesting  works  of  this  description,  some 
of  vfaidi  are  among  the  most  popniar  relics  of 
the  dssacal  ages — the  lAve9  of  lUtutHow 
^  by  Plntareh  and  Gomelins  Nepos;  the 
Urn  0/  the  Cmmm,  by  Snetonins,  a  work  of 
whieh  the  details  ar»  striotBp  biognohiea^; 
^nd  the  lAves  of  ike  PkilMopkertf.  by  Diogenes 
Idfftins.  Biography  may  Be  satd  in  strictness 
to  differ  from  mstoiy  not  merely  in  the  extent 
of  the  subject,  but  ailso^  and  perhi^  more 
t^«iracteristicaUy,  ia>  the  mode  in  wfiich  that 
vri'ject  is  treated.  Thus,  in  classical  litera- 
ture, the  imAB  of  Qnintos  Curtios  and  Arrian, 
aitbuQgh  devoted  exclnsively  to  the  actions  of  a 
^  rigle  i&dividnal  (Alexander),  are  not  mmallv 
tinned  biognphm;  not  only  because  the  indi- 
Tidual  in  question  was  the  leader  and  foremost 
r'laracter  m  a  oowrse  of  great  public  events,  but 
&1^  because  those  public  events  form  the  sub- 
jeit  matter  of  their  works,  and  not  the  more 
r^-cTiliar  details  of  the  personal  life  of  their 
ii^niee.  They  are  therefore  more  accurately 
denominated  histories  than  biomphies.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  the  IdwB  of  ike  Toave  Casart 
^  Saetonius  form,  as  has  been  said,  a  series  of 
Hognphies,  although  the  persons  who  fimish 
^b^  subject  were^  Hks  Alexander,  arUters  of  the 
destinies  of  a  gnat  part  of  mankind;  because 
the  details  which  they  contain  are  chiefly  of  a 
prirate  and  personal  nature.  It  is  the  object 
'^f  history,  among  its  other  lessons,  to  make  us 
aeqoainted  with  the  inflnence  which  the  action8,r 
^^«  characters,  and  the  thoughts  of  indiridual 
men  haTS  produced  on  the  course  of  events 
iifecting  society  in  general:  conversely,  it 
^Iipois  to  be  the  prorince  of  the  biographer 
to  detail  the  efieets  which  have  been  produced 
^yotenial  ooemrenoes  and  dronmstanoes  on 
the  chaxactCT  and  eondnct  of  individuals. 

The  best  biogru^hical  dictionaries,  though 
^  inpetfect,  are  ttie  two  French  publications, 
^*«9rapkk  UnneneUe,  commenced  in  1811  and 
cDBtinoed  by  supplements ;  and  the  NimffeMe 
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BiparapkU  Universdle,  commenced  1863  and 
still  in  progress.  English  literature  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  show  in  this  branch,  except 
the  old  Bioaraphia  Britannica  (of  Kippis^  and 
Chalmers'  jHctumary^  commenced  1812,  almost 
confined  to  literary  notices  of  England,  and 
extremely  defective  as  to  these. 

BlotlMa  The  name  given  by  Monticelli  to 
the  Anorthite  which  occttrs  among  the  old  lavas 
at  Vesuvius.  It  is  transparent,  of  a  whitish  or 
yellowish  colour,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  minerals  with  which  it  is  sssociated  bv 
superior  brilliancy.  Nsmed  after  the  French 
chemist  Biot 

Blottte*  Uniaxial  or  Mapnesian  Mica.  It 
occurs  in  six-sided  tabnlar  pnsms,  which  have 
a  perfect  basal  cleavage  and  are  sometimes 
colourless,  but  generally  dark  green  or  brown, 
or  nearly  black.  It  has  a  vitreous  Instre,  varies 
from  transparent  to  opaque,  is  secUle,  and  flexi- 
ble, and  elastic  when  reduced  to  thin  laminae. 
It  oocun  in  Skye,  and  at  Inverness  in  Scot- 
land ;  also  at  Vesuvius.  Named  after  Professor 
Biot,  who  first  pointed  out  the  optical  dif- 
ferences between  the  different  kinds  of  Mica. 
[Mbboxbns.] 

BIpeottiiate  (Lat.  bis,  andpecten,  a  comb). 
When  a- part  has  two  margins  toothed  like  a 
comb.- 

my  Halt  (Lat  bis,  and  pelta,  a  btte^kr). 
When  an  animal  or  part  has  a  defence  like  a 
double  shieldl- 

Btgnpillata  (Lat.  bis,  andpnpilla,  the  pupil 
of  the  eye)*  In  Entomology,  when  an  eyo-like 
spot  on  the  wing  of  a  butteriSy  has  two  dots  or 
pupils  within  it  of  a  different  colour. 

BlquAdratlo.  In  Algebra,  denotes  tho 
power  immediately  succeeding  the  cube;  that 
IS,  the  square  of  the  square,  or  fourtb-pewer. 

Btquadratio  Bquatton*    Ak  equation  of 
the  fourth  degree ;  that  is  to  Say,  an  eqnation 
wherein  the  fourth,  but  no  higher,  pow«r  ofi 
the  unknown  quantity  appears.     Its  generali 
form  is — 

«• +ya*  + g«*+ r«  + s -0 ; 
and  its  solution,  as  waft  first  shown  by  Ferrari, 
may  be  made  to  depend  npon  that  of  the  cubic, 
eqnation 

y*-jy"  +  (l>r-4s)  y-*  (.^»-.4g)-r*-0j 
which  IS  termed  its  retolvent.    Ih  fact;  .y  being 
any  root  of  this  equation,  those  of  the  ori- 
ginal will  be  the  roots  of  the  following  two 
quadratics 


Mj^J^-s^y) 


X-^ 


0; 


where  first  the  npper  and  then  the  lower  signs 
■re  to  be  taken  tc^ether.  To  verify  this  state- 
ment, it  is  merely  necessary  to  multiply  toge- 
ther the  two  last  quadratic  expressions ;  it  will 
be  found  that  their  prodvcty  in  virtne  of  the 
resolvent,  reduces  itself  to  Uie  orifi^inal  quartic. 
Other  solutions  have  been  given  by  Descartes, 
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Waring,  Simpson,  Enler,  Lagrange,  and  others, 
for  a  complete  account  of  which,  as  well  as 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  problem,  see  Tod- 
hunter,  Theory  of  Equations;  Serret^  Algibre 
iSupirieurff  &c 

aiqnateniioii.     [Quatbbivion.] 

BIradlate  (Lat.  bis,  and  radius,  a  ray). 
When  a  part  has  two  rays. 

Blroli  (A. -Sax.  hire).  A  hardy  tree  inhabit- 
ing the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
The  Common  Birch  (Betula  alba)  is  yaluable 
for  its  capability  of  resisting  extremes  of  both 
heat  and  cold ;  ita  timber  is  chiefly  employed 
for  fire- wood ;  and  its  bark  is  extremely  durable. 
The  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  birch  is  used  in 
preparing  Russian  leather,  to  which  it  gives  its 
peculiar  odour.  The  American  Birch  (B.Unta) 
produces  a  hard  heavy  timber,  much  used  by 
cabinet-makers.  The  bark  of  the  Paper  Birch 
{B.  papyracea)  is  employed  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes : 
among  others  to  form  canoes.  The  haA  of  the 
Black  Birch  (B,  ni^ra)  yields  a  resinous  aub- 
stanoe  known  as  Birch  Camphor. 

BlrA  of  Pai*dta««  A  name  originally 
applied  to  the  species  Paradisea  apoda^  Linn. ; 
of  which  the  skins,  deprived  of  the  wings,  the 
feet,  and  the  tail,  have  long  formed  a  high- 
priced  article  of  export  from  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  world.  The  value  of  these  mutilated 
specimens  of  natural  history  arises  chiefly  from 
the  extraordinary  developement  and  light  and 
beautiful  structure  of  the  plumes  which  grow 
from  the  scapular  and  lateral  regions  of  the 
body;  and  these  plumes,  combing  with  the 
velvety  texture  and  brilliant  metallic  reflections 
of  the  ordinary  feathers,  especially  those  cover- 
ing the  head,  render  skins  of  the  Paradisea  or- 
naments highly  esteemed  bv  the  fair  inhabitants 
of  the  most  civilised  countnes.  The  remarkable 
plumage  and  the  constant  absence  of  the  or- 
dinary organs  of  locomotion  in  the  imported 
specimens,  easily  gave  rise  to  strange  specula- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  this  rare  bird  of  the 
East ;  and  the  older  naturalists  delighted  to  de- 
scribe it  as  destitute  of  feet-,  dwelling  constantly 
in  the  air,  wafted  about  in  the  bright  beams 
of  the  sun  independently  of  the  ord^ary  me- 
chanism of  wings,  and  nourished  with  dew  and 
<he  nectar  and  even  odour  of  flowers.  To 
beings  thus  imagined  to  be  raised  above  the 
dull  earth,  and  to  enjoy  ethereal  food  and  a 
perpetual  habitation  in  the  air,  no  name  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  Birds  of  Paradise  or 
Heaven.  The  march  of  enquiry  has,  however, 
dispelled  the  fancied  attributes  and  false  charms 
of  these  lovely  beings,  and  has  restored  to  them 
their  wings  and  feet.  The  latter,  indeed,  are 
remarkable  for  their  robustness:  they  have 
tliree  toes  in  firont  and  one  behind,  as  in  other 
Passrres  of  Cuvier,  with  the  middle  toe  shorter 
than  the  tarsus,  the  outer  toe  united  to  it  at  ita 
base,  and  the  inner  one  joined  to  it  for  half  the 
leuffth  of  the  first  phalanx.  The  form  of  the 
beak  corresponds  with  that  which  characterises 
the  tribe  Conirostres  of  Curier  •;  and  their  true 
food,  which  consists  not  only  of  the  pulpy  and 
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farinaceous  parts  of  fimit,-bat  also  of  worms, 
insects,  the  eggs  and  young  of  smaUer  birds 
and  even  carrion,  causes  them  to  be  ranked  with 
the  fiimily  of  Omnivores,  Out.  In  &ct,  ihcy 
closely  resemble  in  their  habits  our  magpaw 
and  jays.  The  principal  species  of  the  ^ouq> 
Paradisea  are  the  Ghreat  or  Common  Bird  of 
Paradise  {Par.  apoda  of  lanmBUs) ;  the  Roval 
Bird  of  Paradise  (Par.  reyia)  ;  the  Bed  Bird  r.f 
Paradise  (Par.  rubra);  the  Magnificent  Bird 
of  Paradise  {Par.  magnifica)  ;  the  Six-threadtii 
Bird  of  Paradise  {Par.  sexaetaeea),  which  ii 
characterised  by  tJiree  long  and  thread-likp 
feathers^  which  grow  from  each  side  of  the 
bodv ;  the  Superb  Bird  of  Paradise  {Par.  su- 
p€r6a)t  which  is  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
but  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  geous; 
the  Small  Bird  of  Paradise  {Par.  minor),  which 
measures  about  nine  inches  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  and,  lasdj,  the 
White  Bird  of  Paradise  {Par.  alba). 

Bird  VoppMT.  A  small  shrubby  Capncnm 
{C.  baocatum),  which  is  one  of  the  species  that 
a£fbrd  Cayenne  pepper. 

Slrd*»lloatlu  In  Architecton,  ao  isterior 
angle,  or  notch,  eat  aeroBS  the  grain  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  piece  of  timber  for  its  reception 
on  the  edge  ox  another  piece ;  as  a  laiter,  for  in- 
stance, upon  a  pole  plate.  BirtPa  mouih  signifi*^ 
also  the  internal  angle  of  a  polygon,  its  external 
angle  being  called  a  bulTs  nose, 

Blrd*s<«ye  Vl«w.  In  the  Fine  Art^,  a 
term  used  to  denote  a  view  arranged  accordins 
to  the  laws  of  perapeetiye,  in  whidlthe  point  of 
sight,  or  the  situation  of  the  eye,  is  placed  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  object  Tie^<^ 
and  delineated.  In  arehitectnral  representation^ 
it  is  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  disposition  of  the  different  courts,  or  qui<i- 
rangles,  or  roofs  of  a  building.  It  is  a  useful 
method  of  representing  battles,  as  also  of  r-^n- 
veying  a  general  notion  of  a  sinall  district  of  a 
country.     [Pbbspbcttvb.] 

Birds.  In  Heraldry,  are  saidtoberisine, 
displayed,  dose,  volant^  &c  aooordiug  to  tue 
different  postures  in  which  they  are  reprettenttHl. 
Birds  of  prey,  and  cocks,  when  beaked  and 
legged  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  boiir, 
are  said  to  be  armed  of  that  tincture. 

Birds.    In  Zoology.    [Atbs.] 

Birdlime.  A  glutinous  substance  extni'i^i 
by  boiling  the  bark  of  the  holly  tree ;  a  simiUr 
substance  may  be  obtained  from  mistletoe^  fivm 
tbeyoung  shoots  of  elder,  and  someother  plants 

BIrtia,  Bwldeaee  oC  By  the  French  O' 
Civil  it  is  required  that  a  declaration  shall  lie 
made  of  every  birth  to  the  proper  oiBcer,  with- 
in three  days,  with  production  of  the  child. 
The  'act  of  birth,'  setting  forth  the  time  and 
place  of  the  event,  sex,  and  name  of  the  child. 
and  description  of  the  father,  is  then  imme- 
diately drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses. It  is  entered  on  the  register,  and  a  copr 
kept  by  the  parent  {Code  Civil,  art  65.)  1" 
EngUind  by  the  70th  canon,  and  sUtutes  "f 
6  &  7  Wm.  ni.  and  4  Geo.  IV.  c  76.  the 
minister  of  every  parish  is  required  to  keep  a 
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rpgister  of  birtha  Bat  nofw,  by  the  Act  for 
rpgistering  births,  deatiiB,  and  maniagefi,  6  &  7 
Wm.  TV.  e.  86,  itia  enacted  that  the  parent,  or 
occupier  of  a  house  in  which  a  diild  is  bom, 
tsaif,  within  42  days  after  the  birth,  gi^e  notice 
to  the  district  registear ;  and  shail  give  such  in- 
formation on  being  requested  by  the  district 
registrar  within  the  same  tima  After  42  days, 
the  birth  may  be  registered  only  in  presence 
of  the  sapenntendent  le^trar,  and  on  a  pecu- 
Inr  declaration.  After  six  months,  reeistnition 
of  a  birth  cannot  take  place.  Certified  registers 
of  births,  as  well  as  deaths,  are  to  be  forwarded 
ad^r  a  certain  time  to  the  soperintendent  re- 
gistrar, and  copies  of  snch  registers  to  the 
general  register  office.  (Sees.  19,  21,  22,  23, 
S3,  3^.) 

BtrtSi,  or  Mmttk^  of  a  Bblp.  The  ground 
or  space  in  which  a  ship  is  anchored,  and  which 
13  said  to  be  a  pood  birth,  or  a  bad  birth ;  also, 
an  apartment,  as  the  midshipman's  birth ;  also 
the  space  alloited  to  a  seaman  to  sleep  or  hang 
his  hammock  in.  ' 

Bis  (LaL  twice).  In  Music,  a  word  placed 
0T€T  passages  which  haye  dots  postfized  to  one 
W,  and  prefixed  to  a  snbseqnent  bar,  signifying 
that  the  passage  between  the  dots  is  to  be 
pkyed  twice  orer. 

BIseBtt  (Fr.  twice  eooked,  like  the  German 
zwieback,  Mee  baked).  In  Sculptor^  a  species 
of  porcelain,  of  which  gnmpe  and  figures  in 
nuDiatnre  are  Ibnrmed,  i^ch  are  twice  passed 
throg^  the  fumaoe  or  oren.  It  is  executed 
Tithoot  daze  upon  itv  In  Pottery,  this  term 
»  applied  to  eaxthenware  and  porcelain,  after 
it  has  been  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  before  it 
receives  the  glaze :  in  this  state  it  is  permeable 
to  water. 

Blaetoiia  (Lat  bis»  and  seta,  a  bristle).  In 
Zoology,  when  an  animal  or  piurt  is  famished 
vith  two  bristle-like  appendages. 

Biiemal  (of  two  sexes).  Is  a  tivm  ap- 
plied to  flowers  which  contain  both  stamens 
and  pistil  within  the  same  enyelope :  it  is  the 
same  as  the  word  hermaphiodite  in  botany. 

BtslMfp  (Or.  MvKovoty  Lat.  episcopus,  an 
ofimeery.  In  all  denominations  of  Christians 
vhich  admit  the  episcopal  form  of  goyem- 
ment,  the  bishop  is  the  snperior  of  the  three 
orden^  standing  in  rank  and  office  distinct  firom 
the  presl^ter  or  priest  [EnscopAor.]  This 
distinct  office  oonsuts  in  the  power  of  ordmation, 
^^finnation,  and  consecration,  none  of  which 
cf'remoiiies  may  be  petformed  by  an  inferior 
fl^Tgyman.  The  clergy  of  a  diocese  are  snb- 
JHl«d  also  to  the  ecdesiastit^l  authority  of 
their  bishop,  who  alone  institutes  to  benefices, 
^censes  curates,  and  has  considerable  discre- 
tionary power  in  requiring  the  residence  of  his 
^ff^  on  their  cores,  and  in  superintending  the 
^»<£aige  of  their  duties  in  them. 

'HiA  mode  of  appointment  to  bishoprics 
^vies  in  diflbrent  establishments.  In  early 
ttineg  ituB  bishop  was  generally  elected  by 
his  detgy  and  laity.  After  the  establishment 
of  Christiaoity,  the  Eastern  emperors  assumed 
^  ngfat  of  nimunating  to  some  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  sees,  and  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  elections  generally.  In  the  West  of  Eu- 
rope the  kings  of  the  barbarians,  after  the 
conversion  of  their  subjects,  arrogated  to  them- 
selves similar  authority,  which  was  jealously 
counteracted  by  the  see  of  Home.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  pope  assumed  in  most  cases 
the  absolute  nomination,  which  claim  has  been 
given  up  in  later  times  in  many  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  king  or  clergy  recommend 
and  the  pope  only  ratifies  the  appointment 
In  England  the  appointment  is  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  who  upon  the 
demise  of  the  bishop  receives  from  the  dean 
and  chapter  intimation  of  the  event  with  a 
request  for  permission  to  supply  the  vacancy. 
The  king  accords  his  permission  to  that  efiect, 
and  at  the  same  time  recommends  a  person  to 
their  choice — a  recommendation  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  command,  as  it  cannot  be  waived 
without  incurring  the  severe  penalties  of  a 
praemunire. 

Blamntli.  A  brittle  yellowish-white  metal, 
of  a  ciystalline  texture.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
9-8 ;  it  fuses  at  507°,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  sub- 
limes in  close  vessels.  It  conducts  heat  less 
perfectly  than  most  of  the  other  metals.  When 
strongly  heated  it  bums  with  a  bluish-white 
flame,  and  is  rapidly  oxidised.  Its  equivalent 
upon  the  hydrogen  scale  is  213 ;  and  it  forms 
only  one  salifiable  oxide,  which  is  a  ter-oxide, 
aBiOs.  When  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  dropped 
into  water  a  white  powder  is  thrown  down, 
formerly  called  magistery  of  bismuth  or  pearl 
white :  it  is  a  subnitrate.  A  brown  peroxide  of 
bismuth,  ss'BiO^,  is  obtained  by  fusing  the  ter- 
oxide  with  caustic  potash.  Some  of  the  alloys 
of  bismuih  are  remarkable  for  their  fusibUity : 
a  compound  of  8  parts  of  bismnth,  5  of  lead, 
and  3  of  tin,  melts  in  boiling  water,  and  is 
commonly  called  fusible  metal.  The  ores  of 
bismuth  are  not  common ;  but  it  occurs  native, 
and  comlMned  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  arsenic. 
The  Germans  call  it  wismuth. 
Btsmntli  &ead"Ore.  [Nbsdlb  Obh.] 
BlamntliBriokal.  [Gbunavitb;  Satiotb.] 
Btamnfb  Oolure.  A  dull  earthy  mineral 
of  a  yellowish  or  ash-grey  colour,  sometimes 
verging  on  apple-green,  which  is  foimd  in 
Cornwall  at  tne  Eoval  iron  mine  near  Lost- 
withiel,  and  in  small  quantities  in  the  parish 
of  St  Boach  at  Costal-lost  Mine.  It  consists 
according  to  Lampadius  of  oxide  of  bismuth 
86*4,  oxide  of  inm  5*1,  carbonic  add  4*1, 
water  d'4. 

Btainiatlilnea  Tersulphide  of  bismuth,  com- 
posed of  81*6  per  cent  of  bismuth,  and  18*4 
sulphur.  It  occurs  in  lodes  and  beds  in  the 
older  rocks,  together  with  ores  of  arsenic, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  &e.;  either  aystaUised  in 
acicular  (often  minute)  prisms,  or  massive 
with  a  foliated  structure  like  that  of  Galena, 
or  fibrous  like  Antimony.  The  colour  and 
streak  are  tin-white  or  lead-erey,  sometimes 
yellowish- white,  with  an  iri£scent  tarnish; 
lustre  metallic ;  opaque,  soft  and  brittle ;  fuses 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
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Bismnthine  is  found  in  ComwaU  and  in 
ComberUuid.  The  principal  foreign  localities 
are  Sibezia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 

&C. 

Bismottfe.  Native  carbonate  of  bismntb, 
composed  of  90*28  per  cent  of  oxide  of  bismuth, 
6*29  carbonic  acid,  and  3*43  water.  It  occurs 
in  pseudomorphous  acicular  crystals  after  Bis- 
muthine,  in  Saxony  at  Johanngeorgenstadt^ 
UUersreuth,  and  Aue ;  also  after  Native  Bis- 
muth at  Schneeberg.  The  Bismuth-glance  of 
the  gold-mines  at  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina, 
consists  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  bismuth,  with 
small  quantities  of  earthy  admixtures. 

Bison  (Gr.).  A  genus  of  Bovidse,  found 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  aurochs 
(B.  Banassus)  with  14  ribs,  and  the  American 
bison  (B,  Amerieanus\  form  the  typical  ex- 
amples of  the  genus.  In  India  and  the 
Sunda  Isles  the  Gayal  {B,  frontaJi8\  the  Gk>ur 
{B.  Gaurtta),  and  the  Banting  (i?.  Bantina)  are 
found,  and  have  been  erronoously  considered 
to  be  the  source  of  our  domestic  oxen,  from 
which  they  are  clearly  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  ribs  (13  in  Bos\  The  Yak  (B, 
po'ephagus)  is  found  in  Thibet,  and  is  the 
species  from  which  the  so-called  horsetails  de- 
noting rank  in  the  East,  are  derived.  Three 
species  of  Bison  are  known  to  palaeontologists, 
one  of  which  (B.  prisciu)  coexisted  with  the 
gigantic  true  oxen  and  buffaloes  of  the  Pliocene 
period. 

Blsplnosiui  (Lat  bis,  and  spina,  a  spine). 
When  an  animal  or  part  is  armed  with  two 
spines. 

Bissextile  (Lat  bis,  iwicef  and  sextilis, 
sixth).  The  name  given  to  Uie  year  which 
contains  366  days.  The  calendar  used  in  all 
European  countries  is  founded  on  that  of  the 
Homans,  as  reformed  by  Julius  Csesar.  In  the 
calendar  of  Caesar  the  length  of  the  year  was 
fixed  at  365:^  days ;  and  in  order  that  the  year 
should  always  begin  with  the  b^inning  of  a 
day,  it  was  directed  that  every  fourth  year  should 
contain  366  days,  the  other  years  having  each 
366.  The  additional  da^,  which  thus  occurred 
every  fourth  year,  was  given  to  February,  the 
shortest  month,  and  was  inserted  in  the  calen- 
dar between  the  24th  and  25th  days.  In  the 
peculiar  method  of  reckoning  the  days  of  the 
month  adopted  by  the  Bomans,  namely,  of 
reckoning  backwards  from,  the  1st  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month,  it  would  have  been  very  in- 
convenient to  interrupt  the  order  of  numera- 
tion; accordingly  the  24th,  which  was  called 
sexto  Calendas  Martiif  was  reckoned  twice^  and 
the  supemumeraiy  or  repeated  day  called  Ins 
sexto  Calendas,  Henoe  the  term  bissextUe,  In 
English,  leap  year  has  the  same  signification. 

In  the  Julian  calendar  every  year  was  bis- 
sextile ;  but  this  supposes  the  year  to  be  365^ 
days,  which  errs  in  excess  b^^  11  minutes  10'35 
seconds.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  the  error  will  amount  to  days,  and 
cause  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  change 
its  place  with  respect  to  the  seasons.  When 
the  Julian  calendar  was  intioduoed,  the  equi- 
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nox  fell  on  the  25th  of  llareh ;  in  1588,  wlien 
the  calendar  was  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  it  had  fidlen  back  to  the  11th;  and  as 
it  was  then  supposed  that  the  error  of  the  Julian 
calendar  amounted  to  three  days  in  400  jt^ar^ 
it  was  ordered  that  the  interealaiy  day  ^oiil<I 
be  omitted  in  all  the  years  whidi  tenninat*? 
centuries,  excepting  those  which  are  multiple;} 
of  400.  The  Ghreaorian  rule  of  intercaktioQ 
is  therefore  as  foUows:  Every  year  of  which 
the  number  is  divisible  by  4  is  a  leap  year; 
excepting  the  centesimal  yean,  wfaidi  are  onJj 
leap  yean  yrhien.  divisible  by  4  after  suppre^^ 
ing  the  two  aeros.  Thus  1900  was  a  Irap 
year;  but  1700, 1800,  and  1900,  which  woold 
be  bissextile  in  the  Julian  calendar,  are  com* 
mon  yean  in  the  Gh^gorian. 

This  regulation,  though  it  woinld  for  a  Ion  j 
time  preserve  the  commencement  of  the  year  ar 
the  same  place  in  the  seasons,  is  not  yet  qnitt: 
corrects  It  supposes  the  length  of  the  year  to 
be  865  days  5  h.  48  m.  12  seconds,  whirh  is 
too  great  by  22*38  seconds;  an  error  which 
amounts  to  a  day  in  3,866  years.  As  this  num- 
ber 3,866  approaches  to  4,000,  it  was  propo«i^i 
by  Delambre  to  correct  the  Ortcgarian  mle  by 
making  the  year  4000  and  all  its  multiples 
common  yean.  Should  our  present  caloDilar 
continue  to  be  in  use  2,000  yean  hence,  po>t- 
erity  may.  then  begin  to  consider  whether  thej 
will  adopt  this  suggestion.     [CAi.Bin>JLB.] 

Bistort  (Lat.  bis,  and  tortus,  twisted).  Th*^ 
root  of  the  Polygonum  Bistorta,  an  indigenous 
plant;  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful 
astringent. 

Bistre.  In  Painting,  a  dark  brown  colonr. 
made  from,  the  soot  of  dry  wood,  for  which 
purpose  that  of  dry  beech  is  preferable. 

Bisnleate  (Lat.  bis,  iwiee^  and  sulcus,  a 
furrow).  In  Mammalogy,  a  term  signiiying  a 
foot  resting  upon  two  hoofed  digits. 

Bit  ( A.-Sax.  bitol).  That  part  of  the  bridle 
which  goes  into  the  mouth  of  a  horse. 

Bit.  a  general  name  for  the  metal  part  of 
several  tools  used  for  boring,  and  made  so  as  to 
fit  at  the  upper  end  in  the  handle  of  a  socket ; 
they  an  applied  for  boring  large  holes  in  hanl 
wood,  and  in  all  cases  where  accuracy  isrequired. 
The  bit  of  a  key  is  the  part  fitted  to  the  shAnk 
in  which  the  wards  are  cut;  this  is  called  a 
blank  until  the  wards  are  so  cut.  The  term  i:* 
also  used  for  the  hammer  used  by  masons  for 
rough  picking  or  dressing  granite 

Bittaeie.    [Bxmnaclb;  Bucocul] 

Bitter  Avpie.  The  fruit  of  the  CitniUw 
Cft  Cuewnds  ColooyTithis, 

Bitter  FrtBOiiiie.  This  term  has  been 
applied  to  certain  bitter  products  of  the  ictioD 
of  nitric  add  upon  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters.   [Cabbazotic  Acm.] 

Bitter  Baltm  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or 
Epsom  Salt 

Bitter  Spar.  A  Mineralogical  tem,  gene- 
rally applied  to  certain  crystallised  or  Urge- 
grained  and  easily  deavable  varieties  of  i^'* 
mitef  or  double  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia* 
It  usually  oocozB  in  obtnss  riiombohedion<S 
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nearly  aDied  to  carbonate  of  Ume,  and  oonaiats 
of  about  66  per  cent,  of  carbonato  of  lime,  and 
45  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  latter  being 
sometimea  replaced  bjr  small  quantities  of  iron 
and  manganesoL  It  is  a  common  mineral  in 
nuoy  English  localities,  but  the  finest  and 
ino«t  transparent  crystals  are  found  at  TraTer- 
N'lla  in  Piedniont^  at  St  Qothard,  and  near 
(rap  in  France.     [Bbown  Spab  ;  Pbabl  Spab; 

TaJjC  SPiJI ;   DOLOXRB.] 

Btttara.  JTAbdxa.] 

Brrnour.  The  residne  of  sea  water  after  the 
common  salt  has  been  sepaiated  by  evaporation. 
It  contains  mmriaU  ofmagnuiA^  which  gives  it 
a  bitter  taste. 

Bttta.  In  Navigation,  strong  pieces  of 
w(xxl  firmly  fixed  on  the  deck  roond  each  mast 
for  the  porpose  of  leading  and  securing  ropes. 
(-nble  bitts  are  stronger  and  heavier,  being 
encHsed  in  iron,  and  used  to  check  or  ease  the 
e:ible  when  going  out. 

IMtamwn  (LAt. ;  probably  from  Gr.  wirdi , 
(ke  pitcA  tree,  because  it  resembles  pitch).  A 
name  under  which  are  included  seveni  distinct 
viriedes  of  inflammable  mineral  substances, 
vhich,  like  pitch,  bum  with  flame  in  the  open 
air.  [A8FRAI.T;  Blastic  Bitumbn  ;  Maltha 
orHDOBALTAs;  PvmoLBnif.] 

gttoiBlnam  ChmL  The  term  commonly 
tpplied  to  coala  which  bum  with  a  smoky 
tiiic^  and  occupy  a  place  between  Lignite  on 
ihr  one  hand,  and  Anthracite  on  the  other. 

Bttvmiaons  HHatei  In  many  cool  fields 
in  Tarious  parts  of  the  world  there  are  nume- 
^•Q9  bands  of  tough  clayey  matter  of  a  grey, 
Imwn  or  black  colour,  sometimes  passing  into 
crtal,  and  resembling  bad  coal  in  appearance. 
They  have  more  or  less  of  a  slaty  fracture,  are 
oftt'n  repeated,  like  other  beds  of  day,  in  a 
^<«t  thicknesa  of  strata,  and  occupy  a  definite 
p<^ition  with  regard  to  coaL  They  are  found 
g^'neraily,  but  not  always,  near  true  coal  of  all 
'<^  The  pasidania  schist*  of  the  lias,  and 
the  pyer  coal,  so  called,  of  the  tertiaiy  period, 
neair  Bonn,  are  vsrieties. 

Although  some  of  these  shales  yield  much 
P^  on  exposure  to  destructive  distillation 
[CrAs],  they  are  even  more  valuable  as  afibrd- 
ii^S  oils  and  paraffine,  when  distilled  at  a  dull 
led  heat 

The  percentage  of  oil  obtained  from  bitumin- 
ous BhaieB  varies  exceedingly,  but  less  than  five 
P^  cent  can  hardly  be  remunerative.  Some 
of  these,  which  affim  as  much  as  thirty  per 
<^nt^  are  extremely  valuable,  such  as  the  so- 
^M  Boghead  coal,  or  Torbane  mineral  of 
^^<^otland.  [PABAmMB.1  Shales  approach  coal 
^D  ^ir  appearance,  ana  are  used  for  burning. 
Stiuntaiovis  ^Tood.  fLiomTB.] 
8iiir«t.  One  of  the  products  of  tne  action 
^  h«st  upon  urea.  It  occurs  in  granular  crys- 
^8.  and  is  intimately  related  to  bicyanate  of 
imDODiSk 

Uvalvtts  (Lat.  bis,  and  valva,  a  valtfe). 
A  tenn  commonly  u>^ed  to  the  LameUibran- 
<^^  Aoephalons  Molluscs,  on  account  of  the 
■tnietore  of  their  shell,  which  consists  of  two 
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Cor  valves,  joined  together  by  an  elastic 
ent  at  the  cardo  or  hinge.  The  testaceous 
covering  of  the  Palliobranchiates  is  also  com- 
posed of  two  valves  or  shelly  pieces ;  but  these 
are  never  joined  by  elastic  ligament 

Blw0«ao  (Fr.,  from  Ger.  beiwache,  by' 
watch :  Latham).  A  term  in  the  Military  art, 
employed  to  denote  the  system  by  which  soldiers 
on  a  march,  or  in  expectation  of  an  engage- 
ment^ remain  all  night  in  the  open  air,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  systems  of  encamp- 
ment and  cantonment. 

8IZMM8D  (from  Bixa,  one  of  the  genera). 
Another  name  for  the  Flacourtiaee<e,  an  order 
of  Hypogynous  Exogens,  containing  the  genus 
Bixa,  one  of  whose  species,  B,  OreUana,  pro- 
duces the  substance  called  amotto,  used  for 
colouring  cheese.  The  species  are  all  trees  or 
shrubs  inhabiting  the  tropics. 

»t¥ln.    The  colouring  principle  of  annotto. 

Blaek  Ambar.  The  name  given  to  Pitch- 
coal  by  the  amber  diggers  of  Prussia,  who 
manufacture  it  into  various  ornamental  articles. 

aiaok  JkaH*    Impure  carbonate  of  soda. 

aiadt  Bond*  A  variety  of  Clay-ironstone 
or  compact  carbonate  of  iron,  often  containing 
as  mucn  as  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  carbon- 
aceous matter.  It  occurs  largely  in  the  coal- 
fields of  North  Stafibrdshire  and  Scotland,  and 
is  the  ore  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  latter 
cotmtry  for  the  production  of  iron.  Strata  of 
Black  Band  are  also  found  abundantly  in  beds 
between  the  coal-seams  of  the  Westphalian 
Coal-measures  on  the  Buhr,  in  the  Coal- 
measures  on  the  Womi  (district  of  Aachen), 
and  in  those  on  the  Inde. 

Blaek  Cap.  This  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  fnigivorous  warbler  (Cur< 
ruca  Atricapilla  of  Brisson) ;  but  it  is  also 
occasionally  given  to  the  great  titmouse  {Pants 
Fringillago),  the  marsh  titmouse  {Partis  palus- 
tris),  the  black-headed  bunting  {Emberisa 
Schomidus),  the  stonechat  {Rubftra  Bubicola), 
and  even  to  the  black-headed  gulL 

Blaek  Ckalk.  A  kind  of  bUck  day,  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  found  in 
Caernarvonshire  and  the  isle  of  Isla ;  also  in 
France,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy.  The  finer 
sorts  are  made  into  artists'  crayons,  and  used 
for  drawing  on  paper. 

Blaek  OoaL  One  of  the  three  species 
into  which  Coal  vras  divided  by  Jameson.  It 
comprises  Slate  Coal,  Cannel  Coal,  Foliated 
Coat  &c. 

Blaek  Ooek«  The  name  of  a  native  species 
of  grouse.     [Tbtrao.I 

Blaek  Oeiiper.  An  earthy  oxide  of  copper, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  other  ores. 
[Mblaconitb.] 

Blaek  Brop*  A  preparation  of  opium, 
known  also  under  the  name  of  Lancaster,  or 
Qitaker^  black  drops.  It  is  said  to  be  a  solution 
of  opium  in  veijuice. 

Blaek  VlQjc.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal,  obtained  by  defiagrating 
tartar  wjth  half  its  weight  of  nitre^ 

Blaek  Oamet.    [Mblakxts.] 


BLACK  HAEMATITE 

Blaek  BeMiiattte.    [Psilomblame.] 

Black  7aok«  The  name  usually  giTen  by 
Cornish  miners  to  Blende  or  sulphide  of  zinc 
In  some  localities  the  occurrence  of  this  ore  is 
looked  upon  by  the  miners  as  a^faTourable 
indication,  and  there  is  a  common  saying  that 
'  Black  Jack  rides  a  good  hone ;'  in  other  dis- 
tricts, on  the  contrary,  Black  Jack  is  said  to 
*  ciit  out  the  ore,* 

Blaek  &ead.  A  name  commonly,  but  im- 
properly, applied  to  Plumbago  or  Graphite,  in 
consequence  of  the  mark  it  leares  when  drawn 
across  paper,  like  that  produced  by  lead. 

81aok  Jbetter.  Is  the  name  now  applied 
to  the  old  English  or  modem  Gothic  letter, 
which  was  introduced  into  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurjr,  and  became 
the  character  generally  used  in  MS.  works 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  publicly  prac- 
tised in  Europe.  On  the  application  of  that 
art  to  the  multiplication  of  books,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  block 
books,  and  subsequently  those  printed  with 
movable  types,  were  in  this  character,  in  imi- 
tation of  writing.  The  first  printed  Bible, 
known  as  '  the  Mentz  Bible,'  or  '  the  Mazarine 
Bible,'  without  date,  a  copy  of  which  was  found 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  the 
library  of  Cardinal  Magiarin,  in  Paris,  was  an 
instance  of  this.  Books  printed  before  the 
year  1500  are  generally  in  this  character,  and 
are  styled  black-letter  books.  (Hallam,  lAte- 
rature  of  Europe^  toI.  i.  pt.  i.  chap,  iii.) 

aiaok  Mani^anese>    ^BLlusmannttb.] 

Blaek  Sea.  This  great  inland  sea,  together 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which  connects  it 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
from  which  the  Crimean  peninsula  only  partly 
separates  it^  has  an  area  of  nearly  200,000 
square  miles,  and  is  in  an  important  geographi- 
cal sense  subordinate  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
also  serves  to  connect  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Caspian  ;  for  the  waters  of  the  Don  which 
enter  the  Sea  of  Azof|  are  only  separated  by  a 
narrow  tract  of  low  land  from  those  of  the 
Volga,  which  enters  the  Caspian.  A  small  dif- 
ference in  the  level  of  the  steppes  of  Astrakan 
would  at  once  carry  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
into  the  plains  of  Siberia. 

The  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  are  much  less 
salt  than  those  of  the  adjoining  larger  sea, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  con- 
stantly pouring  into  them.  Another  resmlt 
of  this  rush  of  fresh  water  is,  that  a  current 
sets  round  the  western  shore  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  Black  Sea  is  considered  to  be  deep  com- 
pared with  the  adjacent  seas.  It  must;  however, 
be  in  course  of  silting  up. 

The  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  form  part  of 
the  north-eastern  boundaiy  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  extend  into  the  south  of  the  Crimea. 
Sadden  and  severe  storms,  probably  connected 
with  the  surrounding  mountain-land,  are  com- 
mon in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  winter  season. 

Black  Tin.  The  name  applied  by  miners 
to  tin  ore  ready  for  the  smelter. 
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[Wad.] 


BLASPHEMY 

radd«     An  ore  of  manganese. 

A  lotion  oompoeed  of  calomel 
and  limewater. 

Blaok-Mrd.    [TusDva.] 

Blakclte.  Octahedral  crystals  of  inm-alani 
(Coquimbite)  from  Coquimbo,  named  after  Mr. 
J.  H.  Blake,  by  whom  they  hare  been  analjrsed. 

Blaaolitaff.  In  Gardening,  is  the  whit^D- 
in^  of  the  stems,  stalks,  or  leares  of  planis  by 
tying  them  together,  or  by  earthing  them  op, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  liffht  Ita  object  is  geD^^ 
ally  to  diminish  the  mtensity  of  their  naiiTc 
properties,  and  to  render  them  more  oisp  and 
agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Blank  OaitHdffe.  A  cartridge  with  povder 
only,  used  for  saluting  and  dtilL 

Blank  Varse.  In  some  modem  laagnagcs, 
the  heroic  verse  of  five  feet  without  ihjinH. 
Blank  verse  is  peculiar  to  the  Italian,  Euglish. 
and  German  languages ;  having  been  importnl 
into  the  two  latter  from  the  £st  In  Italian 
the  line  is  of  eleven  syllables;  and  is  iu«d 
invariably  in  the  drama,  and  frequently  ui 
serious  poetry,  epic  or  didactic.  In  Englilh  it 
was  also  first  aaopted  by  the  dramatists,  and 
transferred  to  epic  poetry  by  Milton.  The 
Miltonic  verse  is  constructed  with  doser  atten- 
tion to  the  melody  of  the  cadence  and  csson 
than  the  dramatic:  it  admits  also  leas  fry- 
quently  of  the  eleventh  syllabi^  which  in 
English  poetry  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
license;  while  Shakspeare  and  other  dnunati.<ts 
occasionally  double  the  short  syllable  at  tlio 
end,  and  thus  extend  the  number  to  twelve. 

BlapB«  A  Fabridan  genus  of  Coleopteroos 
insects,  now  the  type  of  a  fiunily  {BlapndaX 
characterised  bv  the  absence  of  winas;  maxil- 
lary palpi  terminated  by  a  large  bat<£et-shsped 
joint ;  body  oblong  and  ovaL  All  the  species 
are  of  a  dark  or  black  colour,  and  have  i\\f 
elytra  soldered  together,  and  bent  down  at  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  so  as  to  embiace  that 
part  There  are  three  British  species  of  the 
genus  Blaps  proper,  which  are  known  by  the 
trivial  names  of  'darkling'  or  *cfaQrch-janJ 
beetles,'  and  are  regarded  by  the  vulgar  of  thia 
and  other  countries  as  insects  of  evil  omen. 

BUM.  A  term  applied  by  Van  Hehnont  to 
certain  supposed  emanations  of  the  hearenij 
bodies. 

Blasphemy  (Gr.  fikaff^fUMU),  Acoordingto 
its  supposed  etymolo^,  this  word  signiflee  tiie 
offence  of  using  ii^unous  language,  as  calnmnjt 
reviling,  &c. ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament;  the  word  'railings,'  in  1  Tim. 
vi  4,  beinff  in  the  original '  blasphemies.'  But 
in  the  moaem  and  restricted  senses '  bUspbemy' 
signifies  the  use  of  insultin^^  or  derogstoiy,  or 
unbelieving  language,  with  respect  to  God  nad 
divine  things.  Under  thiiy  meaning  it  has  been 
considered  a  civil  crime  in  most  Chxistian 
coxmtries,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  vhich 
roevailed  among  the  Jews.  (Lev.  xxiz.)  Id 
England,  by  common  law,  it  was  pooishAhl^) 
witih  fine,  im^isonment,  and  other  ooiponl 
punishment    By  9  Wm.  IIL  c  36,  it  was  fint 


BLAST 

m&de  a  gtatotable  offence,  and  extended  so  as 
to  compiehend  eTen  the  mere  denial  of  some 
funtkmental  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  ren- 
dered subject  to  Tery  serere  inflictions.  Uni- 
Urims  were  relieved  from  the  penalties  of  this 
Ad  bj  3  Gea  ILL  c.  170.  But  it  is  almost 
obsolete  in  practice  with  respect  to  other 
offenders. 

Blast  (A.-Saz.  bUast).  A  term  nsed  in 
Metailnigj  to  express  the  current  of  air  forced 
into  furnaces  by  belloirs,  or  air  engines,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  ores  to  a  merchantable 
form.  There  are  two  kinds  of  blast  in  use  in  the 
iron  manufifu^tnre,  the  hot  and  the  cold  blast 
The  hot  blast  is  obtained  bj  forcing  the  air 
through  a  series  of  hot  pipes,  and  its  effect  is 
to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  metal,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  quality  of  the  latter  is 
deteriorated;  the  cold  blast  requires  a  greater 
qointity  of  fdel  to  reduce  the  same  quantity 
of  ore,  and  it  yields  a  firmer  and  more  CTen 
quAlity  of  metal  than  the  hot  blast 

Blast  VnnMoe.  A  famaoe  fed  with  air 
bj  one  at  more  pairs  of  bellows  or  blowing 
machines.  In  lai^  iron  fomaoes  the  blast  is 
fr<'<::tientiy  heated  before  reaching  the  fuel. 
[Hi/T  Blaot.] 

BUstema  (Gr.).  In  Anatomy,  the  homo- 
z^ii«0Q9  geUtinouB  and  granular  basis  of  the 
ovum,  in  which  the  organie  elements  charac- 
t^Tbtie  of  the  different  tissues  are  deposited 
in  tht?  early  stages  of  developement 

Bu^nxA.  In  Botany,  the  axis  of  growth 
of  an  embiTo :  that  is  to  say,  the  plum^e,  the 
r&dicle,  ind  the  part  which  connects  them,  the 
cotyledons  beingremoyed. 

BlasttBf.    [MnfiNo.] 

BlaBtocMpon»  (Gb.  fiXaurrSs,  a  fferm,  and 
niprn^  frttU),  That  kind  of  fruit  which  ger- 
miitates  inside  the  pericarp,  as  the  mangrove. 

Blastpdeiia  (Gr.  /iXArrtff,  and  94pfta,  skin). 
In  Anatomy,  the  germinal  skin  or  membrane, 
(f  that  gruiular  membrane  or  stratum  which 
li^s  immediately  beneath  the  membrana  Titelli 
of  the  oTom,  and  which  is  the  seat  of  dcTelope- 
iQf  nt  of  all  parts  of  the  body  of  birds. 

BlastBs  (Or.  fiXaarAs).  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  theplumule  and  radicle  of  grasses. 

Blatia  (Lat).  A  genus  of  nocturnal  Ortho- 
j^teroos  insects,  commonly  called  cockroaches, 
or  black  beetles.  In  modem  Entomology,  it 
IjTmi  the  type  of  a  family,  including  many 


^^iwra. 


The  art  of  deciphering  coats  of 
ums ;  also,  that  of  expressing  or  describing  a 
^at  of  aims  in  appropriate  language.  The 
^oid  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Ger- 
nian  hiaaen,  to  blow,  and  to  have  originated  in 
the  ceremonial  of  tournaments,  from  which  so 
min  J  other  tcnns  and  usages  in  heraldiy  are 
(>TiTed;  it  having  been  customair  on  these 
f^'l^mnoocBsions  for  the  herald  to  blow  atrum- 
I"-^  when  he  called  out  the  arms  of  a  knight  on 
iL^hmng  him  into  the  lista  Blazonry  requires 
a  bovledge  U,  1.  The  points  of  the  shield, 
yhieh  are  nine  in  number  [Poxkts];  2.  The 
^Id,  that  iS|  the  tincture  or  tinctures  forming 
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BLEACHING 

the  ground  of  the  coat  [Tincturb]  ;  3.  The 
charges,  or  devices  borne  on  the  field  [Chabob]  ; 
4.  The  ordinaries  [Ordixabt]. 

BleaoblniT  (Ger.  bleichen).  This  process 
consists  in  a  series  of  operations,  by  which  the 
natural  colours  of  various  substances  are  dis- 
charged, so  as  to  whiten  them.  It  is  effected 
either  by  the  action  of  various  solvents,  aided 
by  exposure  to  lights  air,  and  moisture,  upon 
the  bleaching  ground ;  or  by  the  aid  of  chlorine. 
Cotton  is  more  easily  bleached  than  linen,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  originally  whiter,  and 
having  a  less  powerftd  attraction  for  the  co- 
lourine  matter.  In  bleaching  these  goods  upon 
the  old  principle,  warm  water  is  first  liberally 
applied  to  remove  the  weaver's  paste  or  dress- 
ing; they  are  then  bucked^  or  boiled  in  a 
weak  alkaline  ley  ;  and  after  having  been  well 
washed,  are  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  so  as  to 
be  freely  exposed  to  the  joint  agencies  of  light, 
air,  and  moisture ;  the  bucking  and  exposure 
are  alternately  repeated  as  often  as  necessary ; 
the  goods  are  then  soured,  that  is,  immersed 
in  water  slightly  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
lastlv,  they  are  very  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried.  By  these  operations  the  texture  of  the 
goods  is  to  a  certain  extent  impaired,  and  mudi 
time  is  required  to  complete  the  process,  which 
also  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  winter  months. 
But  the  racposure  upon  the  bleaching  ground 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  discontinued;  and  the 
same  effect  is  obtained,  after  the  process  of 
bucking,  by  the  action  of  weak  solutions  of 
chlorine^  or  of  chloride  of  lime,  which,  if  skil- 
fully used,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  injure  the 
gooos  more  than  the  long-continued  exposure. 
The  theory  of  bleaching  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily developed;  but,  from  such  experi- 
ments as  have  been  made  in  reference  to  it,  it 
appears  to  be  a  process  of  oxidisement,  and 
to  depend  upon  some  peculiar  influence  of 
ntucent  oxygen,  or  perhaps  of  ozone,  upon  the 
colouring  matter. 

The  colour  of  manufactured  wool  depends 
partly  upon  its  own  oil,  and  partly  upon  the 
applications  made  to  it  in  the  loom.  These  are 
got  rid  of  in  the  fulling  mill  bv  the  joint  action 
of  fuller^s  earth  and  soap ;  tne  cloth  is  then 
well  washed  and  dried,  and  is  tolerably  white. 
If  the  slight  yellow  tint  which  it  retains 
is  objectionable,  it  is  improved  by  adding  a 
little  stone-blue  to  the  washing  water,  or  by 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur ; 
this  latter  method,  however,  ^ves  it  a  narsh 
feel,  and  if  afterwaicds  soaped  its  yellowishness 
returns. 

The  colour  of  raw  silk  depends  upon  a  natu- 
ral yellow  varnish,  which  is  got  rid  of  by  boil- 
ing it  in  white  soap  and  water,  and  by  repeated 
rinsings.  Certain  articles  of  wove  cotton,  such 
as  stockings,  are  bleached  as  usual,  and  flnished 
by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur.  Straw  is  also  whitened  by 
a  similar  operation ;  and  hence  bleached  straw 
hats  are  apt  to  hare  a  disagreeable  sulphurous 
smell.  A  good  account  of  bleaching  will  be 
found  in  Parkes'  Chemical  Essays, 


BLEACHING  POWDER 

Maaclilng  Powder.  Chloride  of  lime, 
miide  by  exposing  slaked  lime  to  the  action  of 
chlorine.     [Chlobinb.] 

Bleinierite.  Antimonate  of  lead ;  poba- 
blj  a  mechanical  mixture  of  lead  and  antimony 
odires,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  other 
ores  of  antimony.  It  occurs  in  Cornwall  and 
in  Siberia. 

Blende  (6er.  blenden,  to  tUusle ;  firom  its 
lustre).  Native  sulphide  of  sdnc;  composed, 
when  pure,  of  67  percent,  of  zinc  and  33  sulphur. 
It  occurs  crystallised  in  octahedrons  and  other 
allied  forms.  The  colour  passes  from  trans- 
parent yellow  to  opaque  black.  The  lustre  is 
resinous  or  glassy.  The  dark  coloured  kinds 
often  contain  sulphide  of  iron,  and  frequently 
1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  cadmium  is 
present)  especially  in  the  red  varieties,  as  in 
that  of  Marmato,  near  Popayan.  [MABHATrrE.! 
Blende  is  of  common  occurrence  in  lodes  and 
metalliferous  deposits,  associated  with  most 
ores  and  sometimes  constituting  the  matrix  of 
the  lode.  It  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Cornwall  [Black  Jack],  Cumberland,  Derby- 
shire, and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  also  in  Spain,  the 
Harz,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, Sweden,  and  in  many  parts  of  North 
America. 

Blende,  though  a  useful  ore,  is  more  difficult 
of  reduction  than  Calamine:  much  of  the  zinc 
obtained  from  it  is  used  for  making  brass. 

Bleimiiia  (Gr.  fiKdyra^  mucus).  In  Ichthyo- 
logy, a  genus  of  Acanthopterygian  fishes,  of  the 
family  of  Gudgeons  ( GoHoida)^  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  mucus  secreted  from  the  skin, 
and  for  the  yiviparous  generation  of  some  of 
the  species,  of  which  the  Blennius  PhoHa^  a 
species  common  along  the  shores  of  Britain,  is 
an  example. 

Bleanorrhflaa  (Gr.  /SA/yyo,  mucuSt  and  ^^, 
/  flow).  An  inordinate  discharge  or  secretion 
of  mucus. 

BlepliarltU  (Gr.  $\4i^pw,  the  eyelid). 
Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blen  de  Vaiis.  A  fine  blue  dye  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bichloride  of  tin  on  aniline. 

BUffliia  (named  after  Captain  BHgh,  of 
H.M.S.  *  Bounty,'  who  in  1787  convey^  the 
bread-fruit  and  other  trees  to  the  West  Indies 
from  Tahiti).  A  genus  of  8apindace<g,  the  only 
species  of  which,  B.  eapida,  is  the  Akee,  an 
eatable  fruit  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  .The  edible  portion  is  the  aril,  a 
white  spongy  substance  in  which  the  seeds 
are  parfeially  embedded ;  and  this,  in  tropical 
countries,  is  found  to  possess  grateful  subacid 
qualities.  The  Akee  K>rms  a  small  tree  with 
pinnated  leaves. 

BUffbt  (Old  High  Ger.Blich-fiur,  Uight-fire : 
Wedgwood,  Latham).  A  term  in  common  use 
for  supposed  atmospherical  ixguries  received  by 
plants.  Before  effects  wero  traced  to  their  causes 
with  the  same  care  that  they  are  at  present^  the 
sudden  discolouration  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
their  death,  or  their  being  covered  with  minute 
insects  or  small  excrescences,  was  called  by  the 
general  name  of  blight ;  and  this  blight  was 
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attributed  to  some  mysterxous  influsDOe  in  tbe 
air,  to  the  east  wind,  or  to  thunder,  becau£e 
these  states  of  the  atmosphere  commonly  ac- 
companied these  phenomena.  It  is  nov  found 
that  what  is  callea  blight  is  in  some  eases  the 
effect  of  insects,  to  the  progress  of  which  ik 
dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  ea.«t 
winds  is  peculiarly  favourable ;  while  in  other 
cases  it  is  caused  by  parasitiod  fungi  Tbi> 
appearance  of  these  fungi  on  com  crops  in  fre- 
quently designated  by  fvmers  as  the  fire  blaM : 
while  on  peach  and  other  trees  in  gardens  it  u 
called  mildew. 

The  sudden  death  of  plants  without  apparent 
cause,  and  also  the  withering  and  diying  up 
of  part  of  their  leaves  and  branches,  to  ▼hirh 
appearance  the  term  blight  should  perhape  be 
restricted,  are  produced  by  the  transpiratiun  of 
water  from  the  leaves  taking  place  with  greater 
rapidi^  than  it  can  be  supplied  bv  the  aborr- 
tion  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  the  roots  t^ 
coming  attacked  by  fungous  spawn.  In  Teiy 
hot  weather  in  summer,  branches  of  fruit  tms 
trained  against  walls,  or  of  gooseberry  busibts 
on  espaliers,  are  sometimes  withered  up  in  a 
few  minutes  from  this  cause. 

What  countrymen  call  the  blight  on  stand:i^i 
apple  or  other  fruit  trees  in  orchards  is  Lt-m- 
monly  nothing  more  than  the  injuries  done  to 
the  leaves  and  buds  by  the  caterpillars  of  certain 
moths ;  that  on  thorn  hedges,  by  the  caterpili.if 
of  the  saw  fly,  or  of  the  ermine,  or  of  some  othtr 
moths ;  and  that  on  roses^  by  the  aphides  cr 
green  fly. 

Blind  Coal.  A  name  given  to  Anthracitc 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 

Blind  Story.  A  term  sometimes  \i^  in 
mediaeval  architecture  to  express  the  tril'urium 
of  a  church,  in  contradistinction  to  the  cleiv- 
story. 

Blind  Worm.  An  Ophidian  or  serpent -lib< 
reptile,  which  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Gtct'iii 
[see  that  word].  The  term  is  abo  someiimv? 
applied  to  the  slow-worm.     [Axouxs.] 

Blindage.  In  Fortification,  a  tcnn  ap- 
plied to  a  shell-proof  or  splinter-proof  rootiQii, 
constructed  to  give  cover  to  magasines,  lat- 
teries, &e. 

BlinlLen.  Expansions  of  the  sides  of  th^ 
bridle  of  a  horse,  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  ou 
either  side,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  obstruct 
his  vision  in  front. 

Blistei^4ly.    [Camthabzsl] 

Blistered  Ck^per-ere.  The  name  ap- 
plied in  Cornwall  to  lenifarm  and  botiyoi<lil 
Copper  Fvrites.  It  is  met  with  at  C(m^ 
Kitchen,  Huel  Basset,  and  other  mines. 

Blistered  SteeL    [Stbsl.] 

Bloek  (Fr.  bloc).  In  Aidutectuie,  thi$ 
term  is  applied  to  large  unworked  masses  of 
marble  or  stone ;  it  is  also  used  to  denote  a 
modiUion  in  a  cornice^  or  Uie  small  projection.** 
left  on  the  stones  of  some  buildings,  which  &i« 
supposed  to  have  been  indications  of  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  work,  thoug^  they  sp' 
discovered  upon  some  elaborately  finished  build- 
ings, such  as  the  diongie  moaoment  of  This- 
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sjUvs.  fhe  introdu^on  of  tJie  blocks  on  the 
arch  fitooes  of  the  Pont  da  Qaid  is  a  stiiking 
illustration  of  their  nae. 

Blocx.  In  Navigation,  the  case  that  con- 
taiDjs  the  vheel  or  tkeave  of  the  ppUey  (which 
k<t  term  is  not  need  at  sea).  Two  or  moro 
Hooks,  with  the  rope^  constitute  a  tackle. 
Bkjcka  are  also  the  pieces  of  wood  and  iron  on 
which  the  ship's  keel  is  supported  when  she 
bin  dock. 

Blo«k  KaelilBevy.     A  system   or  as- 
semblage of  machines  f6r  manufacturing  the 
shells  and  sheayes  of  blocks  required  for  ship 
tackle.    The  term  is  specially  applied  to  the 
isgenians  machinery  invented  by  the  late  Sir 
31  L  Brunei,  and  set  up  in  the  dockyard  at 
Portiiinoath  between  1802  and  1808,  and  also 
at  Chatham  about  1807,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Kojal  Navy.    By  these  machines  every  opera- 
tii'ii  connected  with  the  construction  of  blocks, 
frjiD  the  catting  up  of  liie  timber  to  the  polish- 
ing of  the  iron  pinion  on  which  the  sheave 
turns,  is  performed  with  astonishing  celerity 
and  precision ;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
a  single  line-of-battle  ship  requires  about  1,430 
IW'ks  for  her  equipment^  the  advantage  and 
er  .0  the  necessity  of  abridging  the  labour  of 
'>:c«tniction  by  appropriate  machinery  will  be 
Uii'ivtood.    Although  it  would  scarcely  be 
pN3&>iUe,  without  entering  into  long  details  and 
thv  ui  of  drawings,  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
{^[^ar  mechanism  employed,  the  principal 
of»rations  may  be  easily  indicated.     In  the 
iH  place  the  rough  timber  (which  is  generally 
elm)  is  squared  by  an  upright  saw ;  it  is  then 
crosii  cut  into  pieces  of  tne  proper  length  by  a 
eipjular  saw.    These  pieces  are  then  brought 
ander  the  boring  maemne,  when  one  centre  bit 
boTfs  a  hole  for  the  centre  pin  of  the  sheave, 
&Qd  another  bores  another  hole  at  right  angles 
to  the  former  at  one  extremity  of  the  mortise 
lor  tvo  or  more  such  holes  are  bored  when  the 
lilixk  is  to  hold  two  or  more  sheaves)  to  admit 
the  first  stroke  of  the  chiseL    The  next  opera- 
tioa  is  performed  by  the  mortising  machine, 
vhich  consists  of  a  set  of  cutting  chisels  at* 
tat  hed  to  a  movable  frame,  and  making  from 
100  to  130  perpendicular  strokes  in  a  minute, 
the  block  being  placed  on  a  carriage  which  at 
t\*-Tj  ascent  of  the  chisels  advances  forw^  a 
little  until  the  proper  length  has  been  mortised 
oat    The  block  is  then  removed  from  the  mor- 
ticing machine,  and  the  four  comers  are  taken 
offbyaciicular  saw,  after  which  it  is  placed 
TQder  the  shaping  machine^  when,  by  tens  at  a 
time,  the  proper  curvature  is  given  by  means 
cif  a  tool  moving  in  a  direction  curved  towards 
the  line  of  the  axis.      Lastly,  the  scoring 
^hint  scoops  out  a  groove  round  the  longer 
diameter  of  the  block  to  receive  the  hempen  or 
inm  strap  which  goes  round  the  block,  and  by 
vbidh  it  is  suspended  when  in  use,  and  the  ahell 
m  thus  completed.    The  sheaves  of  the  block 
Me  made  of  lignum  Tit«,  of  which  a  log  is 
^  cut  into  plates  of  the  proper  thicbiess  by 
a  orcular  saw.    The  plat«s  are  then  carried 
to  the  crown  saw,  which  at  once  bozvs  the  centre 
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hole  through  which  the  pin  is  to  pass,  and  gives 
an  exact  circular  form.  They  are  next  brought 
to  the  cooking  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  grooves  cut  in  them,  on  both  sides,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  cook  or  bush,  which  is  of 
gun  metal  and  of  a  peculiar  shape  (to  prevent 
them  from  turning  in  the  sheaves),  the  section 
being  bounded  by  three  semicircles^  the  dia< 
meters  of  which  form  the  sides  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  This  part  of  the  machinery  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious;  and  so  accurately  is  the 
operation  performed  that  the  coaks  are  fixed 
in  the  sheayes  by  the  tap  of  a  hammer.  The 
two  coaks  (one  on  eacn  side  of  the  sheaye) 
are  secured  by  copper  rivets  passing  through 
them  and  the  sheave— an  operation  also  per- 
formed by  the  machine.  The  sheave  is  then  com- 
pleted by  turning  a  groove  round  its  peripheiy 
for  the  rope  to  run  in,  and  by  smoothing  its 
sides,  both  operations  being  performed  on  the 
same  lathe.  The  iron  pin  only  now  remains, 
and  this  is  also  turned  and  polished  by  engines 
for  the  purpose.  The  whole  of  the  machinery 
is  put  in  motion  by  straps  passing  over  drum- 
heads, and  is  driven  by  a  single  steam  engine 
of  32-horse  power.  It  is  found  that  by  means 
of  this  machinery  ten  men  can  with  ease  finish 
in  one  year  from  130,000  to  140,000  blocks  of 
different  sizes. 

Block  Plan.  A  plan  of  a  ground  or  dwell- 
ing; representing  its  general  arrangement  with- 
out entering  upon  any  of  the  details.  It  is 
customary  to  commence  a  series  of  plans  by 
such  a  drawing,  which  is  usually  made  upon  a 
very  small  scale. 

Block  Tin.  The  tin  which  is  sold  in 
commerce  under  this  name  is  less  pure  than 
the  grain  tin,  being  made  from  the  common 
ore  of  the  veins;  the  best  qualities  of  this 
metal  are  the  Banca,  the  Cornish,  and  the 
Spanish  tin.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
articles  of  inferior  value,  which  are  made  of  iron 
plate  covered  with  a  coating  of  tin,  of  variable 
thickness  according  to  their  qualities. 

Blockade.  In  International  Law,  the  right 
to  blockade  the  ports  of  an  enemy  in  war, 
and  to  exclude  neutrals,  is  limited  by  the  fol- 
lowing recognised  principles  :  1.  The  blockade 
must  be  substantial,  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
force  to  prevent  the  entxy  or  exit  of  vessels ; 
otherwise  a  neutral  is  not  bound  to  respect  it. 
2.  It  is  essential  that  the  neutral  should  have 
notice  of  the  blockade;  otherwise  his  ship 
cannot  be  justly  condenmed.  A  counter  notice 
should  also  be  given  by  the  blockading  Power 
when  the  blockade  has  ceased.  In  England, 
a  blockade  is  properly  declared  by  the  kuig  in 
council. 

Blocxadb.  In  Military  art,  signifies  effectu- 
ally confining  the  garrison  within  a  fortress  by 
a  circle  of  fortified  posts.  The  blockade  of 
Pampeluna  is  a  famous  instance  of  this,  and 
is  well  described  in  Sir  John  Jones's  Journals 
of  Sieges, 

BlocklioiMC.  A  wooden  building  occupy- 
ing the  same  position  in  a  fieldwonc  t^t  a 
tower  doss  in  a  permanent  fort 
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BlooklBir  Ckmrse.  Masoiu^  or  brickwork 
placed  upon  the  top  of  a  cornice,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  a  wall. 

Blockslilp.  Is  a  large  yessel  of  war,  em- 
ployed on  coast  duty  for  the  protection  of  a 
specified  district  These  ships  are  rarely  fit 
for  operations  in  the  open  sea. 

Blond  Xetal*  A  peculiar  kind  of  Coal- 
measure  Clay-ironstone,  which  after  being 
smelted  is  made  into  a  variety  of  tools.  It  is 
found  at  Wednesbunr  in  Staffordshire. 

Blood  (A.-Sax.  blod).  The  fiuid  which  cir- 
culates in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  When 
viewed  under  the  microscope  it  appears  to  con- 
sist of  very  minute  red  globules  floating  in  a 
colourless  fluid.  The  average  quantity  in  an 
adult  man  is  estimated  at  about  28  lbs.  It 
is  of  two  distinct  colours  in  the  arterial  and 
venous  systems ;  florid  red  approaching  to  scarlet 
in  the  former,  and  dark  cnmson  in  the  latter. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  between  1*050  and  1*070. 
When  drawn  from  its  vessels  it  gelatinises 
or  coagulates  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
at  common  temperature,  and  soon  separates 
spontaneously  into  serum  and  coagtdum.  The 
serum  is  a  yellowish  soapy-feeling  fiuid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  about  1*030.  It  exhibits  a 
slight  alkaline  reaction  upon  test  papers ;  when 
heated  it  becomes  opaque,  and  at  156^  it  co- 
agulates. It  is  also  coagulated  bv  alcohol,  and 
by  most  of  the  adds ;  acetic  acid  and  ether  do 
not  coagulate  it;  solutions  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, of  subacetate  of  lead,  and  of  chloride  of 
platinum  occasion  precipitates  in  it,  even  when 
considerably  diluted  with  water.  These  pro- 
perties of  serum  are  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  a  peculiar  proximate  animal  principle 
called  albumen ;  the  same  substance,  and  with 
very  nearly  the  same  properties,  constitutes  the 
white  of  egg^  the  coagulability  of  which  by  heat 
is  well  known.  Besides  the  above  there  is 
another  most  delicate  test  of  albumen  in  solu- 
tion, which  consists  in  adding  to  the  liquid  sus- 
pected to  contain  it  a  little  strong  acttic  acid, 
and  afterwards  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  If  albumen  be  pre- 
sent, a  white  cloud  is  produced.  White  of  egg 
is  coagulated  by  ether,  while  serum  is  not. 
According  to  Marcet  1,000  parts  of  serum  of  j 
human  blood  contain  900  of  water,  87  of  organic 
matter  and  3  of  saline  matter. 

The  coagulum  of  the  blood  contains  the 
colouring  particles ;  and  when  carefully  washed, 
these  are  carried  out  of  it^  and  a  tenacious 
whitish  matter  remains,  which  has  been  termed 
fibrine. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  small  corpuscles,  or  flattened  ceUs, 
containing  a  red  colouring  principle.  In  the 
mammaliai,  they  are  not  spherical,  hence  the 
term  globule  is  inappropriate.  They  are  discs 
of  the  shape  of  a  arcular  double  concave  lens, 
being  thicker  at  the  circumference  than  in  the 
centre.  Their  size  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal ;  but  the  average  size  varies 
in  different  animals.  They  are  larger  in  man 
than  in  most  domestic  animals  ;  whUe  they  are 
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smaller  m  the  sheep  and  goat  than  in  the  pig, 
hare,  and  rabbit.  In  man,  they  have  an  aver- 
age diameter  of  l-3200th  of  an  indi :  in  the 
goat,  of  l-6366th  of  an  inch. 

In  the  blood,  there  are  also  colourless  nu- 
cleated corpuscles  of  a  spherical  form,  ▼hieh 
are  rather  larger  than  the  red  corpuscles,  an*] 
are  similar  to  Uie  particles  found  in  lymph  and 
chyle. 

The  red  corpuscles  in  human  blood  have  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1'0885 ;  and  as  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  serum, 
in  which  they  are  diffused,  is  1*030,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  sink  in  it.  The  corpuscles  may 
thus  be  collected  and  examined  in  serum, 
which  does  not  dissolve  the  colouring  matter. 
The  colouring-matterj  to  which  the  term  lurrhn- 
tosine  has  been  applied,  is  an  organic  principle 
containing  nitrogen  and  in>n  in  some  pecnliitr 
state  of  combination.  It  hasan  intense  coIouhd:; 
power ;  and  on  the  breaking  of  the  outer  mem- 
brane of  the  corpuscles,  the  red  colour  is  dif- 
fused and  communicated  to  water.  The  pro- 
portion of  iron  has  not  been  accurately  dt-trr- 
mined ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  form  firom  0*43  to 
0*6  per  cent,  of  the  dried  corpusdei^  or  6  per 
cent  of  the  pure  colouring  matter. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  oolouring-mattfr, 
when  recent,  has  an  intensely  red  colour. 
When  heated  to  about  160<>,  it  is  coagulatrtl 
the  liquid  assuming  a  brown  colour.  Nitric 
acid  and  chlorine  destroy  the  red  colour,  tm-D- 
ins  the  liquid  brown  and  greenish  browr. 
Weak  alkalies  in  small  quantities  have  d" 
effect  upon  it  In  excess  they  darken  it  Kentrd 
salts  produce  no  change  in  it  Aloohol  ami 
tannic  acid  render  the  solution  turbid,  but  do 
not  destzpy  the  red  colour. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  human  blood  by  Lecano  (^»- 
nale»  de  Chimie  ei  Physique^  vol  xlriii.);  con- 
sidered quantiHvelift  it  must  only  be  taken  as  a 
mean  or  approximate  result 

Water      . 

Fibrins    . 

Colouring  matter     . 

Albumen 

Fat  and  oily  matter 

Extractive  matter    . 

Albumen  combined  with  soda 

Chloride  of  sodium 

„  potassium 

Carbonates]  ^^^^^ 

Carbonates  of  lime        \ 

„  magnesia  I 

Phosphate  of  lime         I 

„  magnesia  | 

„  iron  I 

Peroxide  of  iron  / 

Loss 


780-14.5 
2-l(K» 

mm) 

65-090 
8-740 
1-790 
1-265 


8-370 


100 


2-400 


1,000000 

aioodndB.  A  vegetable  growth  viii^ 
sometimes  appears  in  the  form  of  bloooM 
spots  on  cooked  provinon%  and  which  is  ^ 
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ff  rred  to  tlie  Algae,  nnder  the  name  of  Palmella 
prodi^osa,  bat  wluch,  acoording  to  Mr.  Berke- 
ley, seems  rather  to  be  one  of  those  conditions 
of  mould  which  nnder  yarionB  oolonis  lure 
c<^iiiinon  on  paste  and  other  cuhnaiy  articles. 
Tho  spots  consist  of  myriads  of  eztremelj  mi- 
nute grannies. 

aioodroot.  The  root  of  the  Sangwnaria 
canadcnm,  the  jnice  of  which  is  of  a  red  colonr. 

Bloodsloiie*  A  jaspeiy  variety  of  Qnartc, 
of  a  dark  green  colonr,  Tariegated  with  red  spots 
like  drops  of  blood  (whence  the  name).  It  is 
f^^}aenUy  made  into  seal  and  ring  stones  and 
ot  bf  r  small  ornamental  articles.  [Hruotbopb.] 

Certain  kinds  of  h&matitic  iron-ore  were 
(Mited  Bloodstone  by  the  ancients,  becanse  (as 
The-ophmstus  says)  they  seemed  *  as  if  formed 
oat  cSf  concreted  blood.'  At  the  present  day 
the  term  is  more  especially  restricted  to  the 
hard  and  compact  hsematite  which  is  made  into 
Inmisherfl,  and  which  possesses  the  valuable 
pr(;[M-ity  of  laying  on  gold  and  silver  leaf  with- 
out fraying  or  tearing  it ;  it  should  be  of  a  deep 
mi  colour,  free  from  6aw8,  close-grained,  and 
6ii5i!€ptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Gahcia  in  Spain 
'^  the  conntry  from  which  the  finer  descriptions 
of  this  variety  of  haematite  are  almost  ezdn- 
»iTf-ij  obtained. 

Sooab  The  lump  of  wronght  iron  in 
piidiling  mills,  which  leaves  the  furnace  in  a 
hfc^Hi  state,  to  be  Bubseqnently  rolled  into  the 
^.I^s  or  other  material  into  which  it  may  be 
<ie5ii^  to  convert  the  metal ;  the  blooms  are 
abradj  partially  oosverted  into  wrought  iron 
bj  p:L«ing  nnder  the  shingling  hammer. 

Blowen.    In  Coal  Mines.     [Fibb  Dakp.] 

Blowliiir  Kfafflitn— ■  Instruments  for 
producing  a  current  or  blast  of  air,  chiefly  for 
th"  purpose  of  exciting  the  combustion  of  fuel, 
■md  producing  a  great  heat.  The  common 
U  llovs  is  an  instrument  of  this  kind ;  but  for 
certain  processes  in  metallurgy,  as  in  smelting 
aDd  refining  ores,  the  int«rmittent  blast  pro- 
due*^  by  ue  single  bellows  is  prejudicial, 
and  eren  in  the  double  form  of  the  machine, 
f  (ued  generally  by  blacksmiths,  the  defect 
L«  Dot  altogether  remedied.  Various  oontri- 
fint>es  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose 
^f  producing  a  continuous  and  equable  blast, 
thmigh  depending  generally  on  the  principle 
of  furcing  air  into  large  cylinders  or  air-chests 
I'y  means  of  a  force  air-pnmp,  and  allowing 
it  to  escape  by  eduction  pipes  under  a  re- 
fnibted  pressure.  For  the  regulation  of  the 
pn«.<mre  the  air  may  be  forced  into  a  vessel  in- 
Tf'Tted  in  a  reservoir  of  water;  but  as  the  air 
i-H  chilled  by  its  contact  with  the  water,  the 
v^er  regulator  is  found  to  be  objectionable 
f'>r  large  blast  furnaces,  and  a  weight  is  em- 
piojed.  machines  on  this  principle  are  in  use 
Bt  erery  foundry  and  great  engine  manu&c- 
^^*7;  and  they  have  mis  advantage,  that  a 
Qsmber  of  forges  may  be  supplied  from  the 
wne  tir-diest.  (Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
^o%tifactwrt$,  and  Mines,  art  •  Metallurgy.') 

Vowptpa.     An  instrument  by  which  a 
esttU  jet  of  air  IS  directed  laterally  into  the 
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flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  so  as  to  divert  it 
in  a  long  slender  cone  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal 
or  other  substance  so  placed  as  to  receive  it. 
When  a  flame  is  thus  urged  by  the  blowpipe, 
the  extreme  heat  is  just  at  the  tip  of  the  outer 
white  flame,  where  the  combustion  is  most  per- 
fect, and  where  substances  are  rapidly  burned 
or  oxidised ;  whilst  the  interior  blue  flame,  in 
consequence  of  its  excess  of  combustible  matter, 
abstracts  oxygen  from,  or  reduces,  substances. 
So  that  several  metals,  when  thus  heated  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  are  alternately  oxidised  and 
deoxidised  by  being  placed  in  the  outer  and 
inner  flame.  The  blowpipe  is  of  important 
service  to  the  chemist  in  enabling  him  to  ascer- 
tain easily  and  quickly  the  effects  of  intense 
heat  upon  a  variety  of  substances ;  and  he  fr^ 
queotly  has  recourse  to  it  in  order  to  distin- 
guish metallic  and  earthy  minerals  from  each 
other,  and  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way  the 
nature  of  their  component  parts :  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  most  important  auxiliary  in  all  cases  of 
qualitative  analysis.  Several  treatises  have 
been  written  on  the  use  and  indications  of 
the  blowpipe :  the  reader  is  especially  referred 
to  Faraday  s  Chemical  Maniptdation,  sect  iv. 
$8. 

Blubber.  The  cellular  membrane  in  which 
the  oil  or  fat  of  the  whale  is  included.    [Ba- 

UBNA.] 

Bliie(A.-Sax.bleaw;  Ger.blau).  In  Fainting, 
the  colour  of  the  sky.  It  is  one  of  the  original 
or  prismatic  colours,  and  is  of  many  sorts :  the 
principal  are  ultramarine,  prussian  blue,  blue 
bice,  and  indigo. 

Blue  Iron-ore.    [Viviaivitb.] 

Blue  Jobs*  The  name  commonly  given 
by  the  miners  of  Derbyshire  to  the  beautiful 
variety  of  compact  Fluor  Spar,  which  is  made 
into  vases  and  other  ornamental  articles.  The 
finest  kind  for  these  purposes  is  found  at  Tray 
ClifT,  near  Castleton. 

Blue  Xioad.  Is  a  name  applied  by  miners 
to  Galena,  in  contradistinction  to  White  Lead- 
ore,  Anglesite,  &c  The  name  Blue  Lead  is  also 
given  to  a  pseudomorphous  variety  of  C^lena, 
found  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere,  accompanying 
the  carbonates  of  lead  and  copper. 

Blue  Zilgbt.  A  composition  consisting  of 
saltpetre  4  parts,  sublimed  sulphur  2  parts, 
red  orpiment  1  part  It  is  used  for  signal 
purposes. 

Blue  Mould.  The  name  given  to  Asper- 
gillus glaucus  as  it  appears  growing  on  cheese, 
and  perhaps  applied  also  to  some  other  kindred 
moulds.  Though  often  purposely  induced  on 
cheese,  it  may  be  considered  as  of  doubtful 
wholesomeness. 

Blue  ViU.  Pilula  hydrargyri.  Consists  of 
mercury  triturated  with  conserve  of  roses  and 
the  powder  of  liquorice  root  till  the  globules 
disappear  and  a  homogeneous  bluish-grey  pill- 
mass  is  obtained :  it  contains  one- thud  oi  its 
weight  of  mercury. 

Blue  yrq—lan.    [Prussian  Blub.] 

Blue  Stone  or  Blue  VltrtoL  Smphste 
of  Copper. 


BLUFFS 

Blnflk    High  banks  presenUng  an  abrupt 
form  towards  the  sea  or  nver. 

Soa  (Lat.).  A  senus  of  serpents,  with  the 
ti^ansverse  scuts  of  the  abdomen  and  tail  in 
a  single  row,  and  without  a  rattle  or  spur  at 
the  end  of  the  tail.  Some  species  attain  an 
immense  size ;  but  the  large  serpents  brought 
to  this  country,  and  caUed  boa  constrictors,  are 
generally  P^tionSf  and  natives  of  Asia.  The 
true  boas  are  from  South  America. 
[Sua] 

(A.-Sax.  bord).  A  word  applied 
usually  to  certain  individualB  in  a  collective 
capacity,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  some  public  office  or  department. 
Thus  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  Affairs  of 
Trade,  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  &c.  when 
»vssembled  to  transact  the  business  of  their 
respective  offices  are  styled  the  Board  of 
Customs,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of 
Excise,  &C.  But  the  term  Board  is  used  also 
in  a  more  general  sense,  being  applied  to  any 
individuals  appointed  by  competent  authority 
to  deliberate  on  or  superintend  the  operations 
of  any  private  business  or  speculation. 

BoABD.  Timber  cut  up  into  thin  stuff  is 
usually  known  as  board,  uiough  in  the  case  of 
elm  and  fir  the  thicknesses  called  boards  be- 
come jdanka  when  applied  to  mahogany  or 
oak.  The  term  board  is  appUed  £imiHarly  to 
a  piece  of  timber  of  9  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
thick;  but  strictly  speaking  the  term  should 
not  be  applied  to  a  greater  thickness  than  1^ 
inch.  The  word  boai^  is  used  to  express  also 
the  purposes  to  which  timber  may  be  converted 
in  a  building,  such  as  baige  board,  eaves  board, 
floor  board,  ^c. 

Boarttliiffa  In  Naval  language,  is  the  act  of 
attacking  a  hostile  ship  by  the  introduction  of 
armed  men  upon  its  deckB.  The  operation  is 
always  attended  with  risk,  from  the  confined 
nature  of  the  battle-ground,  ignorance  of  the 
enemy's  dispositions,  &c.  Unless  the  boarding 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  and  therefore 
conducted  by  boats,  it  is  essential  as  a  prelimi- 
nary that  the  ships  should  be  laid  alongside  or 
athwart  each  other. 

8oAt  (A.-Sax.  b4t).  A  term  used  in  a 
general  sense  to  denote  any  small  ship  or 
vessel,  whether  open  or  decked,  and  which  may 
be  propelled  by  oars,  or  by  sails,  or  by  steam. 
Boats  are  accordingly  of  very  different  forms 
and  constructions,  according  to  the  different 
purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve.  Under 
this  term  are  comprehended  barges,  cutters, 
pinnaces,  yawls,  &c.      [Ship;    Stbah  Navi- 

OATIOK.] 

Boatswttiii  (A.-Sax.  batswan).  The  second 
of  the  three  warrant  officers  of  a  man-of-war ; 
he  has  charge  of  the  boats,  rigging,  anchors, 
and  cables.  It  is  his  duty  to  turn  the  hands 
upt  or  summon  the  whole  crew,  whenever  they 
are  required  for  any  duty.  He  should  from 
the  nature  of  his  duties  be  an  active  man,  and 
a  thorough  seaman.  The  boatswain's  mates 
assist  the  boatswain,  summon  the  watches  or 
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other  portions  of  the  crew  to  doty,  and  inflict 
punishments. 

BotMtajv.  Stays  or  strong  ropes  to  ko(p 
down  the  bowsprit  during  the  plungiiig  of  the 
ship,  and  against  the  upward  action  of  the  head 
sails  (jibs,  fore-staysail,  &c),  and  to  eosuuii 
the  action  of  the  stays  or  ropes,  which  keep 
the  foremast,  fore-topmast,  &c.,  and  ther^'fuiv 
the  main-topmast>  from  falling  aft  They  are 
necessarily  very  strong ;  they  are  attached  to 
the  bowsprit  by  collars  placea  about  two-thinU 
of  its  length  outside,  and  to  the  hull  of  the 
ship,  by  passing  through  holes  in  the  cutttaUr 
or  projecting  head,  and  make  an  angle  of  ahM 
30°  more  or  less  with  the  axis  of  the  bovsprii 
They  are  often  made  of  chains. 

BoDciiui  Xdgbtm  A  form  of  gas-burner 
invented  by  Boccius,  in  which  two  concectric 
metal  cylinders  are  so  placed  over  the  flame, 
and  within  the  usual  lamp  glass,  as  to  muiify 
the  combustion  and  increase  the  proportion  of 
light 

Boclana  (A.-8ax.).  Land  held  by  book  ot 
charter.  Lands  so  held  were  estates  of  per- 
petual inheritance,  as  distinguished  from  /^^ 
land,  which,  as  being  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity, might  be  granted  to  persons  in  the 
folc-gemot,  but  which  at   the  expiration  of  a 

S'ven  term  reverted  to  the  community.  Fok- 
nd  was  subject  to  many  bnzdeDS  from  vhkh 
bocland  was  exempt.  The  latter  obliged  the 
owner  to  contribute  only  to  militaiyeKpeditic>n> 
and  the  repair  of  castles  and  bridges— an  obli- 
gation expressed  by  the  tenxl  Trinoda  necfssUd*. 
The  word  folcland,  faUing  into  disuse,  wa^ 
replaced  by  the  term  terra  regis  at  crown  lan<i 
(Allen,  On  the  Royal  Prerogative',  Halhuu, 
Middle  Ages,  chap.  viii.  note  0.) 

Bodenlte.  A  kind  of  Allanite  fonnd  in 
prismatic  oystals  at  Boden,  in  the  Saxan 
Erzgebirge. 

Sodjr  (A. -Sax.  bodig).  In  Geometry,  » 
synonymous  with  solid.  Thus  we  say  the  Ave 
regular  bodies,  or  five  regular  solids,    [Sotms.] 

Body.  In  Physics,  is  a  term  applied  to  any 
portion  of  matto*  of  which  the  existence  can 
be  perceived  by  any  of  our  senses.  According 
to  the  Peripatetics,  body  is  composed  of  inait'^, 
form,  and  privation.  In  modem  physics,  boij 
is  regardea  as  an  agglomeration  of  matvrial 
particles.  According  to  the  different  forms  in 
which  matter  exists,  bodies  may  be  soUd,  liquK^^ 
or  gaseous, 

SoOj  of  the  Flaeoa    [Encbiktb.]  ^ 

nog  (Gael  soft).  The  name  given  in  Katonl 
Histozy  to  a  coUection  of  peat  earth  and  vege- 
tation, or  to  an  accumulation  of  peaty  soil  under 
the  influence  of  rain  or  of  running  waten.  Tht^ 
soil  thus  collected  is  composed  princip^J  o' 
silica  and  vegetable  fibre.  On  the  Continent^ 
bog  earth  is  worked  for  peat  under  the  naines 
of  lager  veen  and  hoog  veem,  the  lower  or  the 
higher  peat,  according  as  the  mass  may  occor 
with  respect  to  the  water  line  of  the  cotrntir: 
the  hoog  veen  is  usually  considered  to  he  the 
more  valuable  of  ike  two,  on  account  of  the 
smaller  quantity  of  water  it  contains.   Hanj 
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fauman  retnaios  ind  relics  of  animalii  liaT^ 
been  duoovered  in  bogs,  which  poueas  a 
strange  antiseptic  power. 

Bof  MaXUiTm  A  Tariety  of  Hartite  or 
GuajaqniHte  Ibaiid  in  the  peat-svampa  of 
Ireland. 

Sof  aarUi.  A  soil  oonaiBtuig  chiefly  of 
sand  and  vegetable  fibre;  it  ia  often  accumu- 
lated in  considenble  quantity  where  watera  have 
deposited  the  mud  m  ho^gy  phioea.  Many 
American  ahruba  and  other  pliota  and  flowers 
vill  thiive  only  in  such  or  aimilar  aoila,  so  that 
log  earth  is  in  great  request  for  such  purposes. 
It  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  artificially 
imitated  by  mixing  the  cuttinga  of  grass  with 
the  mod  of  ponds  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sbATp  sand. 

Boff  Xron-ore*  A  hydrous  oxide  of  iron 
common  in  flat  marshy  localities.  It  is  of 
viriable  composition,  containing  from  20  to  70 
per  oenL  of  peroxide  of  iron :  the  protoxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  are  often  present,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  organic  matter.  . 

Luge  quantities  of  the  skeletons  of  Inf^isoria 
\(r>uUo»dla  ferruffinea)  have  been  found  by 
L'h^'nbeIg  in  the  Boa  Iron-ores  of  Prussia, 
the  UnU,  and  Kew  YorL  The  infusoria  of  the 
Bog  IioD-oce  are  stated  by  £hrenberg  to  be 
oqI;  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
ur  half  that  of  a  human  hair — consequently  a 
ruficiiae  would  canUin  1,000,000,000  of  those 
miDote  oiganisms.     [Laxjb  Obb.] 

Beff  nfnniranoBni  Earthy  Manganese  or 
»fW  [which  see]. 

Bpff  Oms.  [Boo  Ibov-obb  ;  Laxb  Obb  ; 
&e.] 

BoflMad  CoaJL  A  highly  bituminous 
uriety  of  the  Parrot  or  Cannel  Coal  of  Scot- 
land 6om  the  higher  part  of  the  Scotch  coal- 
^•-Id  worked  at  Boghead,  near  Bathgate  in 
Unlithgowahire. 

The  tituminous  varieties  of  cannel  pass  into 
1  immiDOQa  shale  by  insensible  gradations,  ao 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  separation 
Thich  shall  pcr(rp<»rly  limit  the  use  of  Uie  term 
'u(l.  The  Boghead  is  one  of  these  substances, 
ni'acb  more  valuable  for  gas-making  and  for 
tile  oils  and  poraffine  obtained  firam  it,  on  slow 
'Im illation,  than  for  fuel  in  the  ordinary  sense 
"f  the  term.  Br.  Andrew  Fife  found  a  picked 
^F'^'^^men  to  yield  on  analysis  70  per  cent  of 
volatile  matter  and  30  per  cent  of  ash.  [Birv- 
sLvois  Shmjb  ;  Camnbl  Coal.] 

Bohea.    [Tba.] 

liotifimlBH  aoie.  A  yellowish  red  variety 
of  Bole. 

Bobumton  IMamond*  A  name  sometimes 
ir.Tfn  to  colourless  and  transparent  Bock 
^-'rjrstala,  whan  cut  and  polished. 

leiiimitan  QmmMtm     [Cabbumgls;  Pt- 

BOPB.] 

Bahinnlan  Xttby.    [Bosi  Quartz.] 
Batiwntan  Topas.    Transparent  yellow 

BockCrystaL 
BehmaHm  (named  in  mtsoarj  of  Bohmer, 

&  &eiman  botanist).    A  genns  of  Nettleworts, 
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eonsistmg  of  herbs  or  shrubs  closely  allied  to 
the  true  nettles,  but  not  having  stinging  hairs. 
B,  nivea  is  the  Rheea  or  Chinese  grass-cloth, 
the  fabric  so  called  being  prepared  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  stems.  It  is  a  small  shrub 
remarkable  for  the  whiteness  of  the  under 
siurface  of  its  leaves.  It  is  much  cultivated  for 
its  fibre  in  China  and  India.  Other  species 
yield  useful  fibres. 

Bollar*  The  term  used  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing to  express  the  vessel  in  which  water  is 
boiled  for  the  purpose  of  raising  steam  for  the 
machinery  of  a  fiictory;  or  a  closed  vase  of 
wrought  iron,  or  copper,  in  which  water  is 
vaporised,  and  employed  in  the  gaseous  form, 
to  impress  movement  upon  steam-engines  or 
other  machines.  In  this  case,  the  effect  of 
the  machine  is  dependent  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  vrater  into  vapour,  and  this  power  is 
the  only  one  used.  The  boiler  must  then 
satisfy  certain  conditions  which  are  of  the 
highest  interest.  Thus,  as  the  motive  power 
of  the  engine  depends  upon  the  excess  of  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  it ;  and  as  the  heat  applied 
is  always  more  or  less  costly,  it  is  important 
that  the  fireplace  should  be  constructed  so  as 
to  employ  the  whole  of  it.  The  danger  of 
allowing  the  boiler  to  sink  so  low  as  to  let 
the  metal  come  in  fsontact  with  cold  water 
admitted  suddenly,  must  also  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  and  this  necessity  gives  rise 
to  many  contrivancea  of  a  complicated  nature. 

The  parts  of  a  boiler,  ordinarily,  are:  the 
furnace,  consisting  of  the  fire-bar,  the  ash  pit, 
and  the  bridge ;  the  boiler  properly  speaking, 
with  its  steam  chest  and  pipe,  and  its  safety- 
valves  ;  the  apparatus  for  ascertaining  Uie  level 
of  the  water  and  its  pressure  in  the  boiler, 
which  consist  in  the  steam  gauges,  and  the 
pressure  gauge  or  manom^tre;  the  float  and 
tubes ;  and  the  chimney.  Each  of  these  parts 
haa  a  separate  use,  and  it  requires  a  special 
adaptation  to  the  dass  of  engine  under  con- 
sideration ;  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  com- 
merce some  of  the  parts  may  be  omitted,  but 
they  must  all  be  present  in  steam-engines,  and 
must  be  modified  according  to  whether  the 
boiler  is  intended  to  work  at  high,  or  low, 
pressure.  Many  varieties  have  b^n  proposed 
in  the  manner  of  heating  the  water  contained 
in  the  boilers;  and  as  the  heat  developed  in  the 
furnace  acts  more  by  the  extent  of  the  surface 
to  which  it  is  applied  than  by  its  intensity, 
every  form  has  been  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose in  its  turn ;  but,  after  all,  it  seems  that 
local  considerations  are  of  more  weight  in  de- 
ciding the  kind  of  furnace  than  any  abstract 
ones,  and  the  style  which  might  suit  at  one 
place  would  not  suit  at  another.  The  principal 
farms  of  Aimace  are  referred  to  in  the  sub- 
sequent parts  of  this  work,  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  other  details  ;  because 
there  are  no  universal  principles  regulating 
their  construction,  which  would  admit  of  being 
laid  down  authoritatively.    The  most  common 
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fbnns  of  boiler  used  are  the  WBggon-head,  the 
cylindrical,  the  tabular,  and  the  locomotive 
boilers  [all  which  see] :  the  parts  which  are 
connected  with  the  level  of  the  water,  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  and  the  draught  in 
the  chimney  will  be  found  investigated  under 
Water  and  Stbax  Gauges;  Bbiite  Cocks; 
Fix)AT8;  andCHDCMBT. 

For  heating  water  for  the  purpose  of  warm- 
ing buildings,  the  boilers  are  very  frequently 
made  of  copper,  or  of  cast  iron,  when  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  heated  is  small,  or  of 
wrought  iron  when  it  is  greater;  the  latter 
material  is,  however,  so  generally  used  that  it 
is  alone  worthy  of  notice. 

Boiler  Plate.  The  description  of  wrought 
iron  which  is  rolled  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
boiler-making ;  though  by  a  common  error  it  is 
made  to  apply  to  the  plates  which  are  used  for 
ship-building,  bridges,  or  girders ;  all  of  which 
are  now  said  to  be  constructed  in  boiler  plates. 
The  average  resistance  of  boiler  plates  is  taken 
at  about  20  tons  on  the  square  inch,  and  the 
safe  weight  to  which  it  may  be  loaded  is  usually 
taken  at  6  tons  on  the  square  inch;  the  effect 
of  riveting  upon  the  structure  is  considered  to 
be  equiveuent  to  a  reduction  of  strength  corre- 
sponoing  to  that  of  the  area  occupi^  by  the 
nvets.  The  Board  of  Trade  require  that  the 
strength  of  wrought-iron  structures  should  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  above  quantity  of  6  tons 
per  square  inch« 

Boilinir  Point.  The  temperature  at  which 
liquids  are  rapidly  converted  into  vapour  with 
the  phenomena  of  ebuUition,  Thus  the  boil- 
ing pomt  of  water  is  2\2^\  of  alcohol,  176<>; 
of  ether,  96^ ;  of  oil  of  turpentine,  316° ;  and 
of  mercury,  *662^ ;  these  being  the  respective 
temperatures  at  which  these  bodies  continuously 
pass  into  the  state  of  vapour. 

Sole  (Or.  fimXiOi,  a  dod  of  earth).  An  earthy 
argillaceous  mineral  chiefly  consisting  of  hy- 
drated  bisilicate  of  alumina,  reddened  by  per- 
oxide of  iron ;  as  is  the  case  in  Arrnenian  JBoUf 
which  is  used  in  tooth-powder  and  as  a  colour- 
ing material.  It  is  found  in  Saxony,  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  Sicily,  &c. 

Bole  of  Blois.  A  yellow  kind  of  Bole, 
which  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  and  effer- 
vesces with  acids. 

Bolero.  A  peculiar  species  of  dance  very 
popular  in  Spain,  and  so  called  from  the  name 
of  its  inventor. 

Boletlo  Adda  An  acid  contained  in  the 
juice  of  the  Boletus  pseudo4^iarius. 

Boletus  (Lat.)^  A  genus  of  Funffi,  many 
Inrge  species  of  which  spring  from  the  sides 
of  trees  when  the  rind  is  decayed,  forming 
firm  fleshy  masses,  which  are  generallv  smooth 
on  the  upper  side,  and  pierc^  with  holes  on 
the  lower.  The  spawn  of  such  plants  often 
forms  what  is  called  diy-rot,  insmuating  its 
fine  delicate  filamentous  ramifications  between 
the  tubes  of  the  wood,  forcing  them  asunder, 
and  so  destroying  the  cohesion  and  solidity  of 
timber.  B.  igniariua  and  B.  fomentariua  are 
the  fungi  which,  when    cut  into  thin  slices, 
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dried,  and  prepared  with  saltpetre,  fonn  com* 
mon  amadou,  or  the  German  tinder  of  the 
shops.  B.  tuberosus  is  used  in  Sweden  as  a 
substitute  for  cork.  B.  booinus  is  said  to  U 
a  favourite  food  of  oxen,  deer,  swine,  and  romo 
other  animals ;  it  is  even  used  for  human  ftxxi. 
B,  edtUis,  though  not  much  used  in  this  countn- 
as  an  article  of  food,  is  in  Hungaxy  prefermi 
to  the  mushroom. 

BoUarde.  Are  large  posts  set  up  on  either 
side  of  a  dock,  or  basin,  for  the  irarpose  of 
having  attached  to  them  tiie  bloda  throut;h 
which  are  reeved  the  hawsers  used  in  hauling 
vessels  into  and  out  of  the  dock. 

Boloffiia  PlilAle.  Small  flasks  or  phials 
of  unannealed  glass  which  fly  into  pieces  vbeo 
their  surface  is  scratched  by  a  hard  body,  as 
by  dropping  into  them  a  fragment  of  fliut ; 
whereas  a  bullet  may  be  dropped  into  th«m 
without  injury. 

BolOfBOse  Soliool.  In  Fainting,  thrrf^ 
were  three  jperiods  of  the  Bolocnese  school ;  ih« 
Early,  the  Boman  and  the  Eclectic.  The  fiM 
was  founded  by  Marco  Zoppo  in  the  Meentb 
century,  and  its  great  master  was  Franm. 
The  second  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  ly 
Bagnacavallo,  who  spread  the  Boman  stjlo  in 
Bologna;  the  masters  of  this  period  were  ?ri- 
maticcio,  Fellegrino  Tibaldi,  luid  Nioeolo  dell' 
Abate.  The  third  was  founded  by  the  Ca^ 
racd  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy;  its 
object  was  to  unite  all  the  excellenoefl  of  the 
preceding  schools  rPADtriKo] ;  hence  it  \» 
called  the  Eclectic  school.  Among  the  principal 
painters  which  it  numbered  were  Domenichino, 
Lanfranoo,  Guido,  Schidone,  Ghiercino,  Albani 
and  others  known  as  the  CarraoceaeAi.  Th^ir 
merits  were  purely  technical,  and  their  style 
Academic 

BolOffnlaa  Stone.  A  kind  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  found  near  Bologna.  After  harinz 
been  heated  with  charcoal,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  strongly  phos- 
phorescent^ and  remains  so  for  some  time. 

Boloretin.  An  eazthy-looking  resin,  con- 
tained in  the  fossil  fir-wood  of  &e  peat  bogs 
of  Denmark. 

Bolster.  In  Nautical  language,  has  thi^ 
meanings.  1st.  A  piece  of  timber  adjoining  tb^ 
hawse-hole,  intended  to  prevent  the  chafing  oi 
the  hawser  against  the  cneek  of  a  ship's  bow; 
2nd.  Small  pads  of  painted  or  tarred  mnya^ 
placed  under  the  rigging  to  prevent  friction 
when  the  spars  strain  in  stormy  weather: 
3rd.  A  (nrliudrical  iron  block,  with  a  hoh' 
through  the  middle,  used  as  an  anvil  when 
holes  are  being  punched  in  metaL 

Bolt-rope.  The  border  of  the  sails  of 
a  ship,  to  strengthen  the  canvas  and  prevent 
it  tearing.  Up  the  sides  of  a  safl  it  is  a  M^^' 
ropCf  along  the  top  a  head-ropSf  and  at  the  fo^ 
A  foot-rope, 

BoltBv  W^vmL  Are  cyfindrieal  rods  of 
copper  or  iron,  preferably  copper,  employed  in 
binding  together  the  timbers  or  iron  plates  <^i 
which  a  ship  is  constructed.  They  vaxy  from 
half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  an«^ 
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in  longth  from  a  fev  inches  to  many  feet. 
Their  beads  are  of  diverse  patterns,  according 
to  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended. 

BoMimUU  a  globular  flask  with  a  tubular 
neck,  used  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

aoltonlta.  A  kind  of  Chrysolite,  which 
differs  from  the  other  varieties  of  that  mineral 
in  being  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  instead  of  a 
("ilieate  of  magnesia  and  iron.  It  occurs  at 
Bolton  in  Massachusetts,  in  granules  and  ir- 
regular masses  disseminated  through  lime- 
ittone,  seldom  with  any  traces  of  crystalline 
furm,  and  of  a  colour  varying  from  ash-grey 
to  jeUovish-white :  the  darker  colours  change 
to  jellow  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Betas  (Lat  from  Gr.  fiAKos),  A  very  large 
ptU ;  or  a  medicine  &rmed  into  an  olive-shaped 
mass,  not  too  large  to  be  swallowed. 

Bemb.    [Smnx.] 

Bomb  Veaael.  [Estck  and  Mobtab- 
foyr;  Otk-boat.] 

Bembardier  (Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  bom- 
)^wla)L  The  name  given  to  the  lowest  rank  of 
iKm-commisaioned  officers  in  the  artillery. 

Bombardiers.     [Brachixus.J 

Bombardiifteiit.  A  term  signifying  the 
(hovering  down  upon  a  town  or  fortress  shells, 
'^cuKs,  rockets,  hot  shot^  and  other  incendiary 
minlee,  to  bum  or  destroy  the  buildings  and 
kill  ^  inhabitants.  It  takes  effect  more 
npon  the  civilians  than  the  military,  as  the 
htter  in  any  well-constructed  place  are  lodged 
in  bomb-proof  buildings.  That  a  bombardment 
u  of  little  avail  against  a  governor  who  is  firm 
nuj  be  seen  from  the  memorable  bombardroen  t 
of  Prague  during  twenty-two  days  in  1767  by 
Frederick  of  Fraasia;  also  those  of  William- 
^dt  by  the  French  in  1793,  and  GKbraltar  in 
178<^1.  Before  bombarding  a  town,  it  is 
nfftonary  to  give  notice,  to  ulow  women  and 
cfaildren  to  leave  it* 

Borabaz.  A  genus  containing  many  species 
of  large  soft-wooded  treee^  whose  capsules  are 
1^^  vrith  a  fine  cottony  substance  envelop- 
ing the  seeds.  It  belongs  to  the  uatural  order 
^^^ttrculiaeemf  of  which  BombacuB  is  a  subdivision. 
In  this  order,  which  is  allied  to  the  Malvaceous 
I'Unts,  it  is  associated  with  the  celebrated  Bao- 
Ub,  and  many  more  gigantic  inhabitants  of 
^cal  forest&  The  Bombaz  trees  are  remark- 
'i^'le  for  forming  huge  buttresses,  prcjecting 
from  the  parent  trunk.  The  quantity  of  cotton 
jit*lded  by  these  trees  is  enormous;  but  it  is 
anfortunately  of  too  short  a  staple  to  be  used 
for  mannfacturiiig  purposes.  This  substance 
Ws  the  name  of  Silk-cotton. 

Bembaxtaa  ((3r.  fi6fi0v^,  a  silkworm).  A 
fitbric  of  which  the  warp  is  silk,  and  the  weft  (or 
*^)  worsted.  It  is  chieflv  made  in  black,  and 
is  an  article  of  mourning  tat  female  dress. 

aoDible  Aeld*  The  acid  contained  in  the 
fi^l^vorm,  especially  in  its  chrysalis  state.  It 
is  supposed  to  resemble  formic  acid. 

Bombtta.  A  mineral  with  all  the  charac- 
ters of  Touchstone^  of  which  it  is,  probably, 
<^y  a  variety.  It  is  found  in  the  environs  of 
^bay  (wliaioe  the  name). 
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Bombyellla*  A  genus  of  omnivorous  Pas- 
serine birds,  of  which  the  Bohemian  wax- wing 
(BombyoUla  garruia)  is  an  example,  and  an 
occasional  winter  visitor  of  Britain. 

Bombylftna*  A  linmean  genus  of  Di- 
pterous insects,  and  now  the  type  of  a  family 
{BombyliidtB),  characterised  bv  the  great  length 
of  the  oral  instruments,  which  form  a  long  and 
slender  proboscis;  body  thick,  short,  hairy; 
thorax  gibbous;  wings  extended  horizontally; 
halteres  exposed ;  antenna  short,  approximate, 
composed  of  three  joints,  the  last  the  longest, 
thickened  and  terminating  obtusely ;  legs  long 
and  slender.  The  insects  of  this  »mily  have  a 
rapid  fiight»  and  are  very  active ;  fhey  subsist 
entireljr  on  the  nectar  of  flowers.  They  are  of 
small  size,  and  mostly  exotic,  affording  types  of 
many  genera^  of  which  only  BombyHus  proper 
and  PtMria  afford  British  examples. 

Bombyx  (Gr.  fi6fifiv^,  a  silkworm),  A  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  Lepidopterous  insects,  now  the 
type  of  a  family  (BonUfyeida)^  including  many 
genera  of  nocturnal  and  postmeridian  moths. 
These  have  been  arranged  under  the  following 
sub-families :  Hepialid^f  NotodoxidcBf  ArctiidWf 
and  Bombyeidm  proper. 

Bona  (Lat  goods).  In  Law,  Bona  notabilia, 
goods  to  the  viJue  of  Ave  pounds,  whereof  if  a 
man  died  possessed  in  two  dioceses  respectively 
his  will  must  formerly  have  been  proved  before 
the  metropolitan  of  the  province.  [Pbobate, 
CoTTBT  OF.]  Bona  vacantia,  goods  without 
owner,  such,  for  instance,  as  goods  casually 
lost :  the  property  whereto,  the  law  of  England 
and  some  other  countries  vests  in  the  crown. 

Bona  Boa  (Lat.).  In  Boman  Mythology, 
a  goddess  described  as  sister  or  daughter  of 
Faunus.  The  Bona  Dea  had  two  sanctuaries 
at  Home,  the  one  on  the  Aventine,  the  other  near 
Bovillffi  (Oic  fro  MtUme,  31),  but  her  rites  were 
generally  solemnised  in  the  house  of  the  consul 
or  praetor.  In  the  celebration  only  women  per- 
tici^ted.  The  violation  of  these  mysteries  by 
P.  Clodius  in  the  house  of  Caesar,  his  trial,  and 
his  acquittal,  which  he  had  purchased  by  bribery, 
are  well-known  facts.     (Gic.  Att.  L  12.) 

Bonaaona.     [Bison.  J 

Bond  (A.-Sax.).  In  Building,  the  disposition 
of  the  materials  in  a  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exhibit  homogeneitv  of  structure.  There  are 
many  ways  of  producing  this  effect,  which  are 
known  technically  by  the  following  names. 
The  English  bond  is  used  in  brickwork  whero 
all  the  neaders  of  a  course  of  bricks  are  laid  in 
one  way,  and  all  the  stretchers  in  the  course 
over  it  are  laid  in  the  other,  so  that  the  union 
of  the  bricks  is  made  by  the  reverse  positions 
of  the  several  parts  in  the  successive  courses. 
Flemish  bond  is  the  one  used  In  brickwork 
where  the  headers  and  stretehers  are  alternately 
laid  in  the  same  course,  so  that  the  union  is 
effected  in  the  course  itself.  When  stonework 
is  employed,  bond  stones  are  used,  which  run 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  at 
right  an^es  to  the  fiice,  for  the  purpose  of 
bmding  Uie  wall  together  in  the  direction  of 
its  thidmess ;  and  in  mixed  structures  timber 
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iB  used  as  a  bond  coursct  being  worked  in  the 
wall  in  the  progress,  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
it  together  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  In 
slating,  the  term  bond  is  sometimes  applied 
instead  of  lap,  and  it  signifies  in  such  cases 
the  distance  between  the  nail  in  the  under  slate 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  or  coyering 
slate. 

Bond.  In  Law,  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor, 
or  party  binding  himself,  obliges  himself,  his 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  called  the  penalty,  to 
another  (the  obligee)  at  a  day  appointed. 
There  is  a  condition  added,  that  if  the  obligor 
does  some  particular  act  the  obligation  shall 
be  void,  or  else  remain  in  full  force.  In  case 
this  condition  is  not  performed,  the  bond  be- 
comes forfeited  or  absolute  at  law,  and  charges 
the  obligor  while  living ;  and  after  his  death  the 
obligation  descends  on  the  heir,  who  (in  default 
of  personal  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executor 
or  administrator)  is  bound  to  discharge  it,  pro- 
vided he  have  real  assets  by  descent.  The 
condition  is  usually  (although  not  necessarily) 
included  in  the  same  deed,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  obligation. 

A  bond  without  a  condition  is  termed  single 
(or  simplex  obligatio)  ;  and  it  becomes  single  by 
forfeiture,  on  non-performance  of  the  condition. 
At  law,  the  whole  penalty  mentioned  in  the 
bond  was  recoverable  on  such  non-performance. 
But  by  the  interposition  of  equity  the  obligee 
was  discharged  f^m  paying  more  than  the  sum 
to  which  the  obligor  was  reasonably  entitled; 
viz.  his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses,  if  the 
bond  was  for  payment  of  a  debt ;  or  the  damages 
accruing  to  mm,  if  it  was  for  the  performance 
of  a  stipulated  act  But  by  4  &  5  Anne  c.  16, 
it  was  enacted  that  in  case  of  a  bond  conditioned 
for  payment  of  money,  the  payment  of  the 
sum  due,  with  interest  and  costs,  even  though 
the  bond  be  forfeited  and  suit  commenced  there- 
on, shall  be  a  full  satisfaction  and  discharge ; 
and  on  this  footing  the  law  now  stands. 

A  bond  on  which  neither  principal  nor  in- 
terest has  been  demanded  for  twenty  years 
will  be  presumed  to  have  been  satisfied;  but 
length  of  time  is  not,  strictly,  a  legal  bar, 
but  only  a  ground  for  the  jury  to  presume 
satisfaction. 

In  a  bond  where  several  are  bound  severally, 
the  obligee  may,  at  his  election,  sue  all  the 
obligors  together,  or  all  of  them  apart,  and 
have  several  judgments  and  executions:  but  he 
shall  have  satisfaction  but  once ;  for  if  it  be 
by  one  only,  that  is  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
debt. 

Bond,  Bng^Usli.  In  Architecture,  that  dis- 
position of  bricks  in  a  wall  wherein  the  courses 
are  alternately  composed  of  headerSt  or  bricks 
laid  with  their  heads  or  ends  towards  the 
faces  of  the  wall,  and  in  the  superior  and  in- 
[   ■   1   j   .   I  ferior  courses  of  stretchers  or 

I     'j       I    bricks,  with  their  lengths  parallel 
to  the  fSsees  of  the  walls,  as  in  the 
margin,  in  which  the  upper  is  called  the  heading, 
and  tlie  lower  the  stretching  course. 
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Bond,  yi«mtah.  In  Architecture,  that  dis 
position  of  bricks  in  a  wall 
wherein  each  course  has  head- 


I 
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ers  and  stretchers  alternately,  — —^ —^ 

as  in  the  majqgin. 

Bond  Btono.  In  Architecture,  a  stone 
running  through  the  whole  thickness  of  a  vail 
at  right  angles  to  its  face,  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  the  wall  together  in  the  direction  of 
its  thickness. 

Bond  Ttmber.  In  Architecture,  tirnbcT 
worked  in  with  a  wall  as  it  is  carried  up,  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  it  together  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction  while  the  work  is  setting. 

Bono  (Qer.  bein;  Butch,  been).  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  higher  orders  of  animaU 
[Anatokt],  forming  the  solid  support  of  lh(  ir 
fabric,  and  protecting  the  vital  organs,  such  as 
the  brain  and  the  heart  and  lungs,  from  ex- 
ternal pressure  and  iiguiy.  In  the  human 
skeleton  there  are  commonly  enumerated  2()U 
distinct  bones.  They,  however,  admit  of  classi- 
fication under  three  heads;  namely,  long  or 
cylindrical  bones,  such  as  those  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  broad  and  flat  bones,  such  as  thas' 
of  the  skull ;  and  short,  squartf  irregular,  or 
solid  bones,  such  as  the  veitebne,  and  tho«o  of 
the  wrist  and  instep,  and  the  patella  or  knrn^^ 
pan.  The  first  bones  are  generally  fillt-ii 
with  marrow,  and  are  admirable  specimens  ( f 
strength  of  structure  with  the  least  pob»iMt 
weight.  The  bones  are  covered  by  a  membniijt 
called  periosteumj  by  which  the  nunification«  of 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  pass  into  the  bone. 
In  the  growth  of  a  bone,  the  cartilaginous  por- 
tion, as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  firf  t 
formed,  and  the  earthy  or  indurating  part  is 
afterwards  d^xMited.  The  soil  parts  consist 
of  modified  selatine  and  albumen ;  and  tht 
hard  portion  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lim*- 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  small  quant  it  i•^' 
of  other  salts.  The  animal  matter  of  boni> 
amounts  on  an  average  to  about  half  tb'ir 
weight,  or,  when  dried,  to  between  30  and  40 
per  cent. ;  so  that  they  contain  a  large  rektive 
proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  lie  horn-*, 
including  their  animal  matter,  are  ^e  mo>i 
durable  parts  of  the  animal  fabric ;  hence  tbi^ 
proposal  of  storing  them  up,  as  oocasionil 
sources  of  nutriment ;  for  not  only  is  the  carti- 
laginous portion  unimpaired  in  bones  which 
have  been  kept  dry  for  many  years,  but  it  h^.«; 
even  been  found  perfect  in  bones  of  apparent  ly 
antediluvian  origin.  The  best  mode  of  extract- 
ing the  nutritious  part  of  bone  for  human  fcxxl 
consists  in  grinding  it  fine,  and  subjecting:  it 
with  water  to  a  heat  of  about  220^  in  a  digester; 
or  the  earthy  part  may  be  removed  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  When  dogs  and  some  otbrr 
animals  devour  bones,  the  nutritive  part  i< 
abstracted  by  their  gastric  juioe,  and  the  earthy 
part  is  voided  in  their  excrement^  fanning  vbrit 
was  formerly  called  album  ffraeutn.  [Boni 
£abtil] 

When  bones  are  submitted  to  destructiTe 
distillation,  the  animal  matter  which  they  con- 
tain is  abundantly  productive  of  am»(mia, 
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hence  a  copioiiB  source  of  that  alkali  and  its 
compoanda.  The  Iresidue  ia  a  mixture  of  the 
einhy  part  of  the  bone  with  charcoal,  com- 
monly termed  iwrp  or  bone  black* 

BoB«  WBAm  Several  deposita  of  different 
pologieal  age  have  been  thna  named.  The  most 
rtmarkable  are  two;  first,  a  singular  mass  of 
fH'ales,  iins,  jaws,  te^  and  coprolites  of  fishes, 
fuand  in  the  Upper  Ladlow  rocks,  and  secondly, 
a  thin  but  well-marked  accomulation  of  reptilian 
)>ones  between  tlie  liaa  and  new  red  sandstone 
Ht  Aast  in  Oloncestershixe.  The  latter  is  now 
recognised  aa  belonging  to  the  Triassic  period 

Womm  Mart  I  The  black  carbonaceous 
substance  obtained  by  heating  bones  to  red- 
IK-S8  in  a  dose  TesseL  When  deprired  by  the 
aition  of  hydroohlorie  acid  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime  with  whidi  it  ia  blended,  it  yieldis  one  of 
the  most  Tslnable  forma  of  ammal ekareoal,  aa 
a  decolouring  and  deodorising  material. 

Bone  Boat  (or  ground  bones).  Has  long 
heen  used  with  tlie  b^  effect  aa  a  manure.  It  is 
QsiialJy  applied  to  light  or  tnmip  soils,  which  it 
h  is  rendered  in  no  ordinary  degree  productive. 
The  impoftatioa  of  bonea  £com  distant  oonntries 
tu  be  used  aa  manure  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
» iteot  Bone  dnat  ia  now  used  veiy  generally 
after  being  aalgected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric 
p-fVl.  The  aapflrphosphate  of  lime,  aa  it  is  then 
^-M,  is  more  immediate  in  its  effect  on  fertility ; 
sfid  3  ewt.afit  will  produce  as  great  an  increase 
ifi  tlw  ameBi  crop,  aa  12  to  20  bushels  of  the 
original  bone  dost  formerly  applied  could  do. 
It  is  genaraUy  applied  to  tne  tnznip  crop, 
to  mangold  wmxeC  and  oecaaionally  to  grass 
landfl. 

Baaa  aftrUk  The  residne  of  bonee  which 
harp  been  caleined  ao  aa  to  destroy  the  animal 
matter  and  cuix>ii,  and  become  converted  into 
a  white  porooa  and  friable  substance,  composed 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime.  According  to 
IxTzelioa,  100  parts  of  human  bones  are  com- 
I>^-d  of  51*04  phosphate  of  lime,  11*80  carbon- 
;>t>>of  lime,  2  flnoriae  of  calcium,  1*20  soda  and 
•  uloride  of  sodium,  1*16  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
^-ad  33*30  ammal  matter.  Albumen,  gelatine, 
and  fill  eooatitntA  the  animal  part  of  bone,  the 
greater  part  of  which  remaina  in  the  form  of  a 
tr.ti^h  caitilaae  when  bones  axe  steeped  in  dilute 
fflnniitic  arid. 

The  aqueous  portion  of  the 
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China,  the  Burman  Empire^  Japan,  and  other 
districts  of  Eastern  Asia. 


d: filiate  of  heated  bones.  It  is  a  very  impure 
rind  dilute  solution  of  various  ammomaoal 
Ndts,  resembling  sptrii  of  harUkom, 

Baalto  (Span.).  The  name  of  a  species  of 
.\<omberaid  fishes  (7%pnnu9  Pdamis,  Cuv.), 
ciqiunon  in  the  tropical  ocean,  and  well  known 
to  Tojagen  from  its  persecution  of  the  flying- 
^^{BneehtM  voUtans)  and  flying  squid  (Lo/»^o 

Bouaat.      [FOIITIFICATIOK.] 

Baoadorttt*.  A  hydrated  variety  of  lolite, 
of  a  dariL  oUve-green  or  greenish-brown  colour, 
foond  at  Abo  with  Cordierite.  Named  in 
lionoor  of  the  chemist  Bonadoiff. 

iJanwaa.  The  priests  of  the  religion  of  Fo 
>R  10  called  hj  Europeans;    eepedally  in 
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'm  The  English  name  of  a  genus  of 
Peiecanida;  they  are  also  called  gannets,  nod- 
dies, and  solan  geesei 

Book  (A.-Sia.  hoc).  The  general  name  of 
almost  every  literary  composition,  but  in  a  more 
limited  sense  applied  only  to  such  compositions 
as  are  huge  enough  to  form  a  volume.  Short 
and  fugitive  pieces  are  denominated  pamphlets, 
in  contradistinction  to  books,  which  are  of 
greater  length,  and  embrace  more  general  or 
permanent  topics.  According  to  their  sizes  and 
forms,  books  are  distinguished  as  folios,  quartos, 
octavos,  duodecimos,  &c.  The  materials  of 
which  books  have  been  composed  have  differed 
much  in  different  nations,  and  in  different 
stages  of  civilisation.  Plates  of  lead  and 
copper,  bricks,  stone,  and  wood  were  anciently 
employed  for  this  purpose.  At  a  later  period 
the  bark  of  trees  formed  the  chief  material, 
as  is  indicated  bv  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  in  some  languages  are  employed  for 
the  term  book.  The  materials  for  books 
were  afterwards  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
plant  papyrus;  but  as  the  demand  increased, 
more  durable  materials  were  sought  for,  and 
leather,  made  chiefly  from  the  skins  of  goats  or 
sheep,  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  Next 
followed  the  use  of  parchment^  on  which  the 
ancient  MSS.  were  chiefly  written :  but  all  these 
systems  were  swallowed  up  bv  the  invention  of 
papr  [which  see],  which  took  place  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  facilitated  the  circu- 
lation of  knowledge  to  an  incalculable  extent 
The  first  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks  and 
tablets ;  but  when  flexible  materials  came  into 
use,  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  roll  them 
up  in  scrolls,  called  by  the  Romans  volunten. 
Books  were  anciently  written  on  one  side  only 
of  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment  When  written 
on  both  sides  the^  were  called  opistkographi 
(Plin.  iii.  6 ;  Juv.  l  5).  The  blank  backs  were 
usually  stained  with  the  saffion  colour  obtained 
from  the  cedrus  (Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  1.  13).  To 
save  the  expense  of  writing  materials  it  was 
unfortunately  sometimes  the  custom  to  wash 
out  what  were  considered  unimportant  writings, 
and  use  the  paper  or  parchment  again.  Those 
were  then  call^  paiimpseets.   [Palimpsbsts.] 

aookvkoepliv*  In  Commerce,  the  art  of 
recording,  in  a  regular,  concise,  and  systematio 
manner,  the  transactions  of  merchants,  traders, 
or  other  persons  engaged  in  pursuits  connected 
with  money.  It  has  not  only  the  authority  of 
experience  to  recommend  it,  but  that  of  some 
of  the  sagest  observers  of  human  afiairs ;  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  *  that  the  counting-house  of 
an  accomplished  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
where  the  ||reat  science  may  be  learned  of 
ranging  particulars  under  generals,  of  bringing 
the  different  parte  of  a  transaction  together, 
and  of  showing  at  one  view  a  long  series 
of  dealing  and  exchange.  Let  no  man  (he 
adda)  venture  into  large  business  while  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  methcral  of  regulating  books ; 
never  let  him   imagine  that  any  degree   of 
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natural  abilities  will  enable  him  to  supply  this  i 
deficiency,  or  preserve  a  multiplicity  of  affairs  | 
from   inextricable  confusion.'     There  are  two 

I 

modes  of  keeping  books  of  account ;  the  one ' 
by  what  is  termed  Single  and  the  other  by 
DotUde  Entry.  Both  are  in  very  general  use. 
The  system  of  single  entry  is  chiefiy  confined 
to  the  business  of  retail  dealers ;  it  is  much 
the  simplest  method  of  book-keeping,  consist- 
ing of  only  a  day-book  and  a  ledger.  In  the 
day-book  the  dealer  enters  his  sales  and  pur- 
chases, and  in  his  ledger  he  carries  the  former 
to  the  debit  of  his  customers,  and  the  latter  to 
the  credit  of  the  merchants  who  supply  him 
with  goods.  By  making  at  any  time  a  list  of 
the  sums  due  to  him  by  his  customers,  and  of 
those  due  by  him  to  wholesale  merchants,  the 
retail  dealer  may,  after  adding  to  the  debts 
due  to  him  the  value  of  his  stock  on  hand, 
arrive  at  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of 
his  debts  and  assets.  This,  however,  is  but  an 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  book- 
keeping ;  and,  therefore,  in  ^the  case  of  whole- 
sale and  mercantile  business,  where  extensive 
and  multifarious  transactions  have  to  be  re- 
corded, recourse  is  had  to  the  system  of  double 
entrt/.  This  system  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  single  entry,  besides  being  so  completo  and 
comprehensive  in  its  principles,  and  so  certain 
in  its  results,  as  to  admit  of  universal  applica- 
tion. It  may  with  equal  advantage  be  adopted 
in  the  most  limited  as  well  as  in  the  most 
extensive,  in  the  most  plain  and  simple  as 
well  as  in  the  most  intricate  and  complicated 
coDceros. 

No  very  authentic  accounts  exist  of  the  origin 
of  book-keeping.  The  double-en  tnr  system 
appears  to  nave  been  first  practised  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
Venice  and  other  towns  in  Italy,  then  the 
great  emporium  of  the  mercantile  world ;  and 
from  til  is  circumstance  it  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Italian  method  of  book-keeping.  The  first 
known  work  on  the  subject  was  by  Lucas  de 
Borgo,  published  in  1495 ;  and  the  first  in  the 
English  language  a  treatise  by  John  Gough,  a 
printer,  published  in  London  in  1643.  The 
advantages  of  the  system,  and  the  soundness 
of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  soon  be- 
came apparent ;  for  we  find  it  was  adopted  in 
Englana  and  France  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  baa  continued  to  be  more  and 
more  practised  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  great  objects  of  a  good  method  of  book- 
keeping are  to  exhibit  tranaactions  aa  they 
occur,  in  the  most  minute  detail,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  most  condensed  form;  advancing 
from  the  earliest  stage  to  the  latest  by  such 
clear  and  lucid  steps  aa  at  all  times  to  admit 
of  evezy  fact  being  traced  in  its  progress,  and 
security  being  obtained  at  every  step  against 
omission  or  eiror.  For  the  attafnment  of  such 
important  objects,  no  mode  of  book-keeping 
has  hitherto  been  devised  at  all  approaching  to 
the  perfection  of  the  Italian  system  by  double 
entiy.  Eveiy  transaction  in  business  is  two- 
fold ;  there  can  be  no  receipt  without  a  pay- 
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ment,  and  no  purchase  without  a  sale,  ani 
consequently  by  presenting  the  same  event  or 
fact  on  both  sides  of  the  books,  whence  th- 
name  of  '  double  entry,*  the  entries  being  sinul- 
taneous,  become  corroborative  of  each  otinr 
The  circumstance  of  every  tran^^action  beini: 
entered  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger  afTordii  ono 
of  the  most  valuable  results  derived  from  tJi  • 
system  of  double  entry,  namely,  a  test  of  ar- 
curacy ;  inasmuch  as  the  entries  on  the  credit 
side  must  be  equal  to  the  entries  on  the  debit 
side,  otherwise  the  books  will  not  balance. 

The  three  principal  books  required  under 
the  Italian  system  of  double  entry  are,  a  cif  i 
book,  journal,  and  ledger.  In  the  first  of  these 
every  transaction  is  recorded  where  inonfy 
forms  one  of  its  elements,  and  in  practice  thi^^  • 
transactions  are  by  some  book-keepers  carri'^i 
direct  from  the  cash  book  to  the  ledger  vitL- 
out  being  passed  through  the  journal  at  all. 
The  journal,  however,  forms  a  most  importer r 
part  of  the  system.  It  exhibits  a  narrative  • ! 
every  transaction  of  which  an  actual  t^aI]^^  r 
of  money  does  not  form  one  of  the  elem^^n'N 
arranging  the  facts  in  as  simple  and  conden^f  1 
a  form  as  correctn(*ss  and  intelligibility  vi  i 
!idmit  of,  and  the  results  of  those  entries  in  t): 
journal  are  afterwards  introduced  into  ti:'. 
ledger,  which  thereby  becomes  a  sort  of  key  t- 
the  detailed  history  of  every  transaction;  wliil' 
at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  a  luminous  com- 
pendium of  the  whole.  In  like  manner  vb'  n 
the  cash  transactions  are  passed  throagh  tbf> 
journal  they  are  at  stated  periods  classed  and 
arranged  in  a  condensed  form,  and  thcDCi- 
transferred  to  the  ledger.  This  plan  of  intro- 
ducing  the  cash  transactions  into  the  journal  is 
considered  much  the  best  system,  though  at- 
tended with  a  little  more  trouble  to  the  k>>>k- 
keeper,  as  it  affords  great  facilities  in  balanciDi' 
the  books  and  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  led^»  r, 
more  particularly  when  the  recent  improvemf  i.t3 
upon  the  form  of  the  journal,  whidi  were  ori- 
gmally  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  a^' 
adopted.  By  the  plan  referred  to,  the  journal 
is  advantageously  ruled  with  four  cash  columns 
two  upon  the  left-hand  side  for  entriet  dtbtor, 
and  two  upon  the  right  for  entries  crediUrr ; 
and  all  the  transactions  being  connected  either 
inihperaonal  and  property  KccaojiXM  or  wmhoi 
accounts,  such  aa  charges,  profit  and  loss,  and 
so  forth,  they  are  classed  accordingly  in  th'^ 
columns  on  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  side  of  the  joniu^l 
respectively;  and  as  the  debit  entries  are  at 
all  times  equal  to  the  credit  entries,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  two  columns  on  the  Br.  side  mu>t 
tally  with  the  aggregate  of  the  two  on  the  Cr. 
side  of  the  journu.  This  too  is  found  in  pn*'- 
tice  to  be  a  most  useful  check  against  pwtiii^ 
the  entries  to  wrong  accounts  in  the  ledger: 
for  on  balancing  the  books,  by  tiking  ti'** 
amounts  Dr.  and  Cr.  posted  to  peraooal  and 
property  aooounts,  and  the  amounts  Dr.  and 
Cr.  posted  to  nominal  accounts  in  the  ledger. 
and  comparing  them  with  the  total  amounts  in 
the  corresponding  columns  of  the  jonnal*  it 
will  be  seen  whether  they  agree :  if  they  do 
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not.  it  demonstrates  that  some  entries  must 
have  been  erroneously  posted,  which  can  then 
onlv  be  disoorered  by  collating  the  books;  but 
if  the  amounts  do  agree,  then  it  affords  at  least 
htn)Dg  presumptive  evidence  that  the  whole  of 
the  entries  have  been  carried  to  the  proper 
accounts.  Experience  and  practice  are  occa- 
sioDally  suggesting  minor  improvements  upon 
the  forms  of  the  cash  book,  journal,  and  ledger, 
to  rait  particular  cases,  as  well  as  upon  the 
snlisidiary  books  required  for  gathering  toge- 
ther the  £u;ts  preparatory  to  their  bein^  trans- 
ferred in  a  condensed  form  into  the  journal ; 
ami  indeed  an  intelligent  book-keeper  may 
aciYiniplMh  much  by  a  judicious  classification 
of  the  £icts  in  the  auxiliary  books;  but  the 
fimlamental  principles  of  the  double-entir 
f\:>\em  of  book-keeping,  notwithstanding  such 
'iivH>ioDAl  fiicilities  and  improved  arrangements 
ID  the  working  of  it,  remain  perfect  and  un- 
olMnged ;  and  after  the  length  of  time  during 
vhi<-h  they  haye  successfully  withstood  all  at- 
t  niptfl  at  innovation  or  change,  it  may  safely 
U:  afiinned  that  the  system  is  the  best  nitherto 
di^coTered. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  double- 
o^ry  system  of  book-keeping  admits  of  uni- 
\-r!Jil  appUcation ;  and  we  may  now  observe 
t  >:>.t  it  is  not  confined  to  merchants*  accounts, 
'^t  is  equally  applicable  to  government  ac- 
c  untji  One  great  desideratum  in  a  system 
"<  Uijk-keeping  for  government  accounts  is 
<>  nrnilisation,  which  can  alone  be  attained  by 
a  prnper  and  well-orsanised  method  of  con- 
>!'  rising  the  facts  or  elements  of  the  accounts ; 
iT!>l  the  Italian  system  unquestionably  affords 
' '"  most  ^cacious  means  of  collecting  and 
.'.-aping  the  widely  scattered  elements  of  go- 
^■roment  accounta  m  a  concise  and  intelligible 
'  iape,  and  ultimately  exhibiting  them  in  the 
a«arcst  and  most  peifect  state. 

Boom  (Ger.  banm,  a  tree  or  volt),  A 
N  iUtical  term,  signifying  a  long  pole  run  out 
f.\'in  any  part  of  a  ship  to  stretch  the  bottoms 
'^f  paz^ialar  sails;  whence  jib-boom,  main- 
I'.'m,  ttvddingaail'boom^  &c. 

Boox.  In  Marine  Fortification,  signifies  a 
strong  chain  or  cable  stretched  across  the 
month  of  a  harbour  or  river,  to  prevent  the 
.n'.Tnj's  ships  from  entering,  ana  having  a 
rxniberofpoles^  bazB»  &c  fastened  to  it;  whence 
tL<:  name. 

Soomerany.  A  familiar  though  little 
ynderstood  missile,  of  a  curved  form,  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  native  of  Australia  performs 
iiarrellons  feats,  while  in  those  of  a  £uro- 
p-an  it  is  inert  and  intractable.  The  savage 
Iv  practice  knows  precisely  how  to  poise  as 
^(^Q  as  project  his  fiuniliar  missile ;  and  in 
*'  i»  Becret  of  the  balanced  centre  consista  Sir 
liiomas  Mitchell's  application  of  the  principle 
<f  the  boomerang  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 
^i^t  results  are  anticipated  from  the  scientific 
''I  plication  of  this  simple  principle,  suggesting 
'^  it  does  a  means  of  adapting  a  surface  re- 
^uhijig  round  a  centre,  so  that  it  presenta  to 
*^V^  prewttze  a  uniformity  of  resistance,  be- 
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cause  tlie  spaces  described  by  a  body  in  falling 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  times. 
When  the  same  surface  is  placed  vertically  and 
set  in  rotary  motion  through  fiuids,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  law,  and  when  in  the  plane 
of  a  screw,  it  is  equally  poised  obliquely. 
Thus  we  have  in  this  form  equilibrium,  and 
equal  resistance,  and  equal  strength,  the  pro- 
peller being  balanced  when  it  is  first  formed 
on  its  axis.  Hence,  under  any  degree  of  velo- 
city centrifugal  action  is  converted  into  concen- 
tric action  by  the  peculi^  manner  of  balancing 
the  surface  round  the  centre  of  rotary  motion. 

Boopa.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Acanthopteri ;  most  of  them  occur  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Boort  or  Bert.  A  kind  of  Diamond, 
generally  of  a  spherical  shape,  and  apparently 
formed  of  a  confused  mass  of  interlaced  and 
twisted  parts,  like  knots  in  wood.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiar  structure,  it  cannot  be 
cut  like  the  ordinary  diamond,  and  is  only  of 
use  for  polishing  other  stones,  after  it  has  been 
broken  and  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar. 

Bootes  (6r.  a  ploughman).  A  name  given 
to  the  constellation  Arcturus,  as  early  as  the 
Homeric  age.     (Od^s.r.  272.) 

Boraolo  Add.  This  substance  is  abun- 
dant in  the  crater  of  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari 
Isles,  and  around  the  fumaroles  of  Tuscany 
[Sassolin]:  it  also  occurs  in  some  miucralH. 
In  its  usual  scaly  state  it  is  a  hydrate^  com- 
posed of  66-4  per  cent,  of  dry  acid  +  43*6 
water.  It  is  used  for  making  borax,  and  was 
formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Homberg's 
sedative  salt,     [Bobon.] 

Boraoito.  Native  borate  of  magnesia.  It 
occurs  in  cubes,  inclining  to  grey,  yellow,  or 
green,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  opaque  or 
more  or  less  translucent  Small  but  perfect 
crystals  are  found  at  Kalkberg  and  Schildstein, 
near  Liineberg,  in  Hanover,  in  beds  of  Gypsum ; 
and  it  is  also  met  witii  massive  at  the  salt-mine 
of  Stassfiirth  in  Prussia. 

BorasliiacesD.  A  group  of  coroUifloral 
Exogenous  plants  resembling  the  genus  Borago, 
after  which  they  are  named.  They  usually 
have  a  mucilaginous  sap,  in  which  nitre  exists 
in  small  quantities.  Boraginaceous  plants  are 
mostly  herbs  of  the  northern  temperate  re- 
gions, and  they  have  sometimes  very  handsome 
flowers,  arranged  in  a  gyrate  manner.  Forget- 
me-not  (Afyoso^t'A  Bugloss  (/t]!cAium),  Anchusa^ 
and  various  species  of  Lithospermum  are  well- 
known  favourites  either  among  wild  or  culti- 
vated plants.  Most  of  them  have  their  leaves 
covered  with  asperities,  whence  their  old  name 
of  Asperifolia ;  and  some,  as  Anchusa  tinctoria, 
Lithospermum  tinctoriuniy  and  several  others, 
yield  a  deep  purple  dye  firom  their  roots. 

Borasans*  A  genus  of  Palm-trees,  be- 
longing to  the  series  usually  called  Fan  Palms 
because  their  gigantic  leaves  are  formed  of 
plates  radiating  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  and 
folded  up  after  the  manner  of  a  fan.  Borasxus 
flabelliformiSf  the  Palmyra  Palm,  is  an  Indian 
species,  with  a  trunk  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
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high,  and  leaves  with  from  Berenty  to  eighty 
rays.  The  Hindus  consider  it  the  king  of 
trees.  An  intoxicating  liquor,  called  toddy,  or 
palm  wine,  is  obtained  by  fermenting  its  sap, 
which  yields  sugar  in  considerable  (quantity. 

Borate  of  Idme.  [DATHoun;  UATBSim; 
Sabsoum.] 

Borate  of  Soda  or  Soittx  (Low Lat).  This 
salt  is  composed  of  36*68  per  cent,  of  boiacic 
acid,  16-25  soda,  and  47*17  water.  It  is  found 
native  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Thibet  and  Persia, 
and  is  brought  to  this*  country  from  India  under 
the  name  of  Tincal,  which  after  purification  be- 
comes the  refined  borax  of  commerce.  Large 
quantities  are,  also,  made  from  the  boradc  acid 
of  the  Tuscan  lagoons,  by  combining  it  with  soda. 
Borax  forms  viiriously  terminated  prismatic 
crystals,  which  are  slightly  efflorescent,  and 
soluble  in  18  parts  of  cold  and  6  of  boiling 
water.  When  heated,  water  of  crystallisation 
is  driven  o%  and  the  residue  fuses  into  a  trans- 
parent mass  called  glass  of  borax.  Borax  is 
chiefly  used  by  workers  in  metals  as  a  flux,  and 
to  aid  the  process  of  soldering;  It  is  also  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  artificial  gems. 

Borates.    Salts  of  boracic  acid. 

Border  or  Bordnre  (Icelandic,  bord). 
In  Heraldry,  according  to  French  heralds,  an 
honourable  ordinary,  which  should  occupy  a 
third  part  of  the  shield.  In  English  blazonry, 
it  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  mark  of 
difference  to  distinguish  one  branch  of  a  family 
from  another.  It  surrounds  the  field,  is  of 
equal  breadth  in  every  part,  and  occupies  one- 
fifth  of  the  field.  When  there  is  a  chief  on  the 
coat,  the  bordure  is  supposed  to  run  under  the 
chief;  but  it  passes  over  other  ordinaries,  as  a 
fess,  &C. 

Bore.  A  word  used  to  express  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  tide  in  certain  estuaries,  as  in  the 
Severn. 

Boreas.  In  Grecian  Mythology,  the  son 
of  Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  usually  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  the  north  wind.  The  assiouity 
with  which  the  worship  of  Boreas  was  culti- 
vated at  Athens  proceeded  from  gratitude,  ihe 
north  wind  having  on  one  occasion  destroyed 
the  fleet  of  the  Persians  when  meditating  the 
invasion  of  Attica.  A  similar  cause  induced  the 
inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  to  consider  Boreas 
us  their  guardian  divinity,  in  whose  honour 
they  instituted  an  annual  festival.  Boreas  was 
usually  represented  with  wings  dripping  with 
golden  dew-drops,  and  the  train  of  his  garment 
sweeping  along  the  ground. 

Boring'.  The  operation  of  piercing  the  earth 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
subjacent  strata,  or  of  bringing  to  the  surface 
any  underground  springs.  A  great  variety  of 
tools  are  employee!  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
augers,  jumpers,  misers,  ball  and  socket  valves, 
according  to  the  strata  traversed.  Of  these  a 
good  description  will  be  found  in  the  work 
by  M.  B^gouss^e,  Guide  du  Sondeur,  or  in 
the  treatise  on  WeUdiaging  of  Weale's  series, 
in  which  also  will  be  rouna  an  account  of  the 
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anangements  for  working  the  tools  at  a  great 
depth  firom  the  anrfiice,  and  of  the  results  d 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  operations  for  ol>* 
taining  a  water  supply  in  this  manner.  The 
success  of  the  Artesian  wells  thus  found  to 
exist  under  London,  Paris,  and  Boueo;  the 
great  success  of  the  boring  at  Grenelle,  Pai»T, 
and  at  Warren  Farm,  have  indeed  been  sufficieot 
to  justify  the  &vour  with  which  this  proce««i  ts 
regarded ;  but  unfortunately,  the  pnbhc  slways 
hesitate  about  the  pppJiminary  studies  Dfo«^ 
saxy  to  insure  such  lesnltfl,  so  that  the  inTen- 
tion  of  well-boring  is  treated  as  an  empirical 
study,  and  one  to  be  left  entirely  to  practuui 
men. 

Boring  has  been  well  applied  for  the  pnrpo<''« 
of  fixing  the  posts  of  electric  telegraplia:  f<*r 
the  tying  down  bolts  of  suspension  b^i(ll!•^ 
and  for  sinking  the  tubes  now  used  for  tlie 
foundations  of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  run- 
ning water,  &c 

Borliiff  Worm.  The  Teredo  nawdii  is  so 
called.  This  is  a  worm  which  enters  wood  in 
salt  water,  and  there  expands  until  it  attains  t^** 
size  of  a  finger ;  it  bores  the  wood,  into  which 
it  enters,  during  the  whole  of  the  passai:'' 
between  high  and  low  water  mark,  eomplettly 
riddling  it  in  those  parts;,  and  causing  an  intioit- 
amount  of  damage  to  ships,  or  to  piers,  docks 
and  harbours,  wherever  wood  enters  the  con- 
struction in  the  shape  of  piles,  dlls,  ice.  It  it 
supposed  that  creosote  is  the  only  t-ffectivt' 
preservative  against  the  raTages  of  this  animal, 
though  a  coating  of  copper  nails  has  be^n 
strongly  recommended;  but  there  is  danger  of 
the  ammals  finding  their  way  into  the  vo-aI 
between  the  small  spaces  left  by  the  heads  of  tl.e 
naibi,  and  then  the  destruction  of  the  wood  n 
inevitable.  Of  course  great  care  and  attention 
is  required  in  the  application  of  the  creo^tt' 
(which  in  the  best  work  is  iigeeted  after  tbf 
extraction  of  the  moisture  from  the  woi>il 
under  a  vacuum,  to  the  extent  of  4  ibs.  \<^t 
foot  cube ;  it  requires  a  pressure  of  about  13i^ 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch  to  insure  this  qnantitj' 
entering. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Uredo  only  attacks 
wood  when  it  is  exposed  on  shores  able  to  yield 
the  bicarbonate  of  lime ;  at  any  rate^  it  is  (^^ 
more  destructive  in  them  than  m  others.  Tli>> 
animal  also  appears  to  have  a  distaste  fnr 
the  sewerage  waters  of  towns,  perhaps  bwauv 
they  are  not  impregnate  with  the  mlts  of  »^ 
water. 

Borneo  Ounpbor.  A  varietjr  of  camph'^r 
obtained  from  the  JDryobaianops  Campkora. 

Bomito.  A  name  given  (alter  ve  Borcl 
to  a  variety  of  Telluric  Bismuth  found  at 
Field's  gold-mine  in  Dahlonga,  Georgia,  in  •» 
quartz-vein,  associated  with  gold  and  auriferi-'U!' 
Iron  Pyrites ;  also  at  JosA  in  Braril,  in  marMc 
It  occurs  in  foliated  masses,  which  hare  a 
crystalline  stpuctur©  and  split  into  thin  plnt»s 
the  colour  and  lustre  of  which  resemble  polish^ 
steel.  The  mineral  is  fiexible,  sectile,  and  siiis 
the  fingers.  The  name  Bomito  has,  also,  bfcn 
giyen  by  Brooke  and  Miller  to  Purple  Copper. 
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Natiye     borate  of    Ume. 
[Hatmiss.] 

Boron*  The  base  of  borado  acid,  discoyered 
by  Dhtj  in  1807.  It  may  be  procured  by  heat- 
ing dnr  boracie  acid  with  potaflsium.  It  is  a 
d^  oliTe-colonred  subetance,  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  insoluble  in  water,  infiiaible,  and 
of  a  specific  gravity  *- 2.  Heated  to  rednees  it 
bums  into  boraeie  acid,  which  confiista  of  11 
boron +  24  oxygen. 

Mormaghm  A  town  possessed  of  certain 
municipal  institutions.  The  name  is  derived 
bj  some  from  the  Saxon  word  buig,  meaning 
ao  enclosed  place ;  by  others  &om  another 
v-ord  of  the  same  language — borg,  mea^ing 
pknigp,  which  was  apphed  to  some  of  the  as- 
^c-cifttions  for  mutual  liability  established  by 
the  Saxon  law.  Boroughs,  in  the  sense  of  the 
df-Huition  above  given,  must>  in  some  shape, 
Lire  existed  very  early  in  this  as  well  as  in 
oihfT  countries ;  but  the  origin  as  well  in  con- 
stitution as  in  name  of  the  existing  municipal 
system  in  England  can  be  txaced  no  higher 
than  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  the  general  and 
Mionected  history  of  English  boroughs  does  not 
begin  before  the  Ck>nque8t. 

According  to  Doomsday  Book  there  were  in 
Kcgland  at  that  time  eighty-two  boroughs, 
including  cities,  differing  considerably  in  the 
eit^Dt  of  their  firanchises  as  well  as  in  their 
CTL<toins  and  mode  of  government;  but  agreeing 
in  tiiis  general  character,  that  they  were  com- 
manities  established  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of 
tnAt,  endowed  to  that  effect  with  certain  fran- 
chises, such  as  that  of  a  fedi  or  market,  and 
pr«i«e8Mng  as  boroughs  a  special  jurisdiction 
eierdfied  in  the  borough  court-leet,  and  exdu- 
ftive  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred.  Some 
of  tb^n  then  held,  and  all  were  capable  of 
h<  Ifling,  lands  in  common ;  and  in  respect  of 
^ueh  land  they  held,  as  did  also  each  buigess 
in  n«pect  of  lus  own  tenement,  of  some  lord,  bv 
a  species  of  tenure  called  burgage  tenure,  whic^ 
^^  in  &ctt  similar  to  the  ancient  tenure  in 
common  socage,  i  e.  tenure  by  rent  or  service 
eertais.  This  continued  to  prevail  in  boroughs 
after  the  general  imposition  upon  other  lands 
of  the  /eudal  or  military  service.  The  lordship 
of  the  land  of  the  borough,  and  of  the  different 
tenements  which  it  contained,  must  have  be- 
longed in  the  first  instance  to  the  lord  of  the 
m^nor  within  which  it  was  situate;  but  all 
Vorongfas,  in  contemplation  of  law,  held  their 
franchises  of  the  king. 

Oreat  obscurity  prevails  as  to  what  was  ori- 
ginally the  intenial  constitution  of  boroughs, 
u  to  how  far  it  was  popular  or  not^  and  how 
far  also  it  was  or  was  not  uniform.  It  is 
f^^Jiua  thatas  earlv  as  the  date  of  Doomsday 
Book  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
l^ugeases  and  that  of  other  inhabitants  was 
tfr]r  different  in  different  borou^.  Much 
perplexity  also  arises  on  this  subject  from  the 
^ii^«nmxtare  in  the  same  place  of  the  guild  and 
boroo^  franchises  [GuildI,  which  prevailed  to 
^^h  an  extent  that  the  guild-merchant^  which 
Appeaa  to  have  been  an  incorporation  or  an 
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association  by  license  of  all  trades  within  the 
borough,  is  by  some  considered  as  identical  in 
its  constitution  with  the  borough  itself.  It  is 
certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  guild-merchant, 
though  it  did  not  in  the  first  instance  constitute 
Uie  borough,  yet  in  many  places  usurped  its 
franchises  and  government,  and  finally  assumed 
its  name ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  bur- 
gage tenure,  which  still  prevailed  in  some  few 
places,  and  of  birth,  which  was  common  to 
both  institutions,  the  other  modes  of  obtain- 
ing the  freedom  of  a  borough —Le.  those  of 
apprenticeship,  purchase,  or  gift — were  intro- 
duced into  the  municipal  system  from  the  guild- 
merchant  Distinct  from  this  in  their  relations 
and  contests  with  the  conmiunity  of  the  borough 
at  large  were  the  guilds  of  particular  trnden, 
which  succeeded  in  London  in  engrossing  and 
parcelling  among  themselves,  under  the  name  of 
liveries,  the  whole  of  tlio  municipal  franchises. 
All  borough  rights,  being  exceptive,  rested 
either  upon  charter,  or  upon  prescription  which 
supposes  a  charter.  Some  few  of  such  charters 
were  granted  by  Saxon  kings  :  but  they  became 
much  more  frequent  after  the  Conquest,  the 
style  and  purport  of  these  early  documents 
being  simply  that  of  a  grant  to  the  men  and 
burgesses  of  such  a  place  of  certain  franchises, 
whether  relating  to  trade,  as  that  of  a  fair  or 
market  or  exemption  from  toll,  or  to  jurisdiction, 
such  as  a  commission  of  the  peace  and  the  right 
of  holding  sessions,  which  was  first  granted  to 
any  borough  by  Richard  II.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  a  remarkable  alteration  took  place 
in  the  style  of  these  royal  grants,  as  then  first 
were  granted,  it  is  said,  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion, strictly  so  called :  though  previous  to  that 
time  boroughs,  or  the  governing  bodies  that  re- 
presented them,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a 
corporation,  and  since  that  time  many  have  con- 
tinued to  ei\joy  them  without  any  such  special 
grant.  From  that  time  forth,  however,  the  history 
of  boroughs  becomes  identical,  except  as  to  the 
parliamentary  franchise,  with  that  of  municipal 
corporations.  These  charters  of  incorporation 
did  not  pretend  to  regulate  the  internal  consti- 
tution of  boroughs.  This  constitution  very 
generally  assumed  the  form  of  a  government  by 
a  small  and  in  great  measure  self-elected  body, 
which  in  most  cases  succeeded  in  engrossing  not 
only*the  whole  administration,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  ei\joyment  of  the  borough  franchises 
and  property,  but  the  right  also  of  granting, 
acconling  to  rules  more  or  less  arbitrary,  admis- 
sion into  the  subordinate  body  of  burgesses  or 
freemen.  And  even  that  body,  where  it  existed, 
which  was  not  always  the  case,  was  small  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  the  charters  granted 
by  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  sanction  and  confirm 
the  usurpations  of  these  municipal  oligarchies, 
with  the  view  apparently  of  throwing  the 
representation  of  boroughs  (a  right  which, 
conferred  in  the  first  instance  by  Edward  L, 
had  since  been  extended  by  fresh  grants,  and 
was  then  becoming  of  considerable  importance) 
into  the  hands  of  such  as  were  most  likely  to 
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be  easily  guided  or  controlled,  either  bj  the 
crown  itself  or  by  the  great  lords  upon  whose 
support  it  reckoned.  The  latter  began  about 
the  same  time  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
boroughs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  posses- 
£iions,  under  the  honorary  title  of  high  stewards. 
The  exclusive  system  of  municipal  government, 
which  attained  its  height  during  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  continued  unimpaired  until  it-  was 
effectually  put  an  end  to  by  the  Act  for  the 
Regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations,  passed 
in  the  year  1835.  For  an  account  of  this 
change,  as  well  as  of  the  other  remarkable 
incidents  in  the  history  of  our  municipal  in- 
stitutions, which  have  happened  from  the  time 
of  the  Tudors  to  the  present  period,  see  Cob- 
poRATioNS ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  repre- 
scntatUm  of  boroughs,  and  particularly  of  the 
reform  in  their  representation^  see  Pabliambmt. 

The  account  above  given  of  English  boroughs, 
both  as  to  their  origin  and  constitution,  applies 
in  all  its  general  features  to  Scotch  boroughs ; 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  government 
by  close  corporations  was  in  Scotland  more 
thoroughly  and  more  generally  prevalent  until 
the  reform  in  them.  This  was  effected  by 
law  preceding  by  a  year  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act  applicable  to  this  country,  and 
resembling  the  latter  in  almost  everything 
but  this,  that  it  made  the  qualification  for 
burgess-ship  identical  with  that  required  to 
give  a  vote  in  the  election  of  members,  namely, 
the  occupancy  of  a  house  of  the  yearly  value 
of  10/. 

In  Ireland  the  municipal  system,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  of  considerably  later  origin  than  in 
Scotland  or  in  England.  It  was  transplanted, 
and  gradually  introduced  from  the  latter  coun- 
try; and  though  with  the  same  names  and 
form  of  constitution  as  then  existed  there,  had 
much  more  in  it  of  a  political  character,  being 
intended  in  the  first  mstance  as  a  support  to 
the  English  against  the  Irish,  and  in  later  times 
to  the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic,  and  was 
so  used  to  the  neglect  of  functions  more  properly 
municipal,  which  have  therefore  in  many  in- 
stances been  intrusted  to  other  hands  by  local 
Acts  of  Parliament 

Boroairlaf  Bnglisli.  In  Law,  is  a  custom- 
ary mode  of  descent  of  lands  in  some  ancient 
boroughs  and  manors,  by  which  estates  descend 
to  the  owner's  youngest  son ;  or  if  he  has  no 
issue,  to  his  younger  brother.    [Descent.] 

Bob  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  hollow-homed  Ru- 
minants whidi  is  found  extensively  disbributed 
over  the  Old  World.  Five  species  are  known 
to  zoologists.  The  Boa  Taurus  is  well  known 
as  our  domestic  ox,  many  varieties  of  which 
have  been  produced  by  domestication.  With 
respect  to  the  wild  original  of  our  numerous 
henis  there  is  yet  some  obscurity ;  less,  how- 
ever, than  hangs  over  the  origin  of  some  other 
domesticated  species.  The  wild  cattle  which 
approach  nearest  to  the  tame  are  those  which 
inhabit  the  forests  of  the  north-east  of  Europe, 
and  the  white  cattle,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  a  state  of  purtiy  at  Craven,  at  ChiUingham 
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Park,  and  in  Scotland.  These  are  both  referrM 
to  the  species  called  Bos  Taurtts,  or  Bot  Tr^ «, 
or  Urus  scoticus;  bat  there  is  much  rea.<xr. 
for  supposing  this  species  to  have  beeo  \U 
domestic  ox  reverted  to  a  state  of  natim-. 
Another  well-marked  variety  of  this  species  is 
the  Brahminy  bull,  charact^ised  by  the  buii;f< 
on  the  shoulders  and  the  hanging  dewlap  {B  -.< 
indicus). 

The  other  known  wild  species  of  ox  are  tho 
Gayal  of  India  {Bos  aavtms) ;  the  Yak  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  Asia  (Bos  gntnnimr . 
lastly,  there  are  the  Buffaloes,  wliich,  thouj'ii 
anatonucally  less  distinct  than  the  Bisons  fr^n 
the  typical  Bows,  yet  differ  from  the  oxen  a!«  a 
group  in  many  points.  They  have  larger  horc». 
which  sometimes  form  a  homy  covering  nf 
great  thickness  to  the  whole  frontal  region: 
and  they  approach  the  Pachydermata  in  the 
thickness  of  the  skin  and  the  thinly  acatti^nil 
coarse  hair.  They  frequent  marshy  grouD(i^ 
and  feed  on  a  ranker  herbage  than  the  (^i. 
The  fiesh  of  buffiiloes  is  coarse,  and  they  »re 
used  chiefly  as  beasts  of  draught  or  hxmU.. 
The  two  best  marked  species  are  the  lD<li  .a 
or  Amee  buffido  {Bos  amee),  and  the  Sou! a 
African  buffalo  {Bos  eaffer). 

Bosjesnuui  (Dutch,  m^in  of  the  wood,  or 
hushm^n).  A  name  given  by  the  Dutch  c('!'>- 
nists  to  some  roaming  tribes  akin  to  the  Hot- 
tentot, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Goinl 
Hope.  The  description  given  by  Governor 
Janssens  of  this  people  represents  them  as 
so  deeply  sunk  in  barbarism  as  to  he  nn- 
acquainted  even  with  the  construction  of  hutn 
or  tents.  Thev  are  of  a  dark  copper  com- 
plexion, small  in  stature,  and  of  a  singukrly 
malicious,  wild,  and  intractable  disposition. 

Sobs  (Fr.  bosse).  A  term  applied  in  mall- 
seval  Architecture  to  the  piece  of  stone,  osttally 
carved  in  a  fanciful  manner,  which  covers  the  in- 
tersection of  a  series  of  ardies.  It  is  commonly 
finished  with  a  flower,  or  a  human  masque. 
and  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  specimetu 
of  medieval  decoration. 

Boaaage  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  any  pnv 
jection  left  unwrought  on  the  surface  of  a 
stone  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  receiving 
a  sculptural  decoration,  which  is  generallj  tin' 
last  part  of  the  work  executed. 

Boatriobua  (Gr.  fioarpvxos).  A  genu5  of 
Coleopterous,  Xvlophagous,  or  wood-borinp  in- 
sects, now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family  (^"■'* 
trichidai)^  including  amongst  its  numerous  c- 
nera  three  which  contain  species  whose  nira;.>  < 
have  called  forth  the  attention  of  the  legiBUtur*- 
both  in  this  and  other  countries  in  oon8eqiien>  i' 
of  the  extensive  destruction  of  valuable  timN  r 
caused  thereby.  The  species  in  question  art* 
the  Bostriehus  Ugniperda^  Soolytus  destntcbr, 
and  Tomicus  typoffraphus ;  but  the  two lBtt«r 
are  the  most  mischievous,  and  astonish  us  l<r 
the  amount  of  damage  produced  by  inserts  of 
BO  small  a  sise.  The  elm-tree  is  the  obj(H-t 
of  attack  to  the  S,  destructor ;  while  the  T, 
tt/pographus  restricts  its  operations  to  the  fir. 
The  females  attack  the  crevices  of  the  bark^ 
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and  pnfcntB  it  in  dirergmg  lateral  channelsy  in 
M-hich  from  sixty  to  eighty  egga  are  deposited. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the  hursB  are 
hatched,  and  forthwith  commence  the  work  of 
dt^rruetion,  each  gnawing  a  serpentine  gallery 
l>etween  the  hark  and  the  wood,  and  gradually 
enlnrging  itshuirow  until  the  period  when  it  is 
Tv^Y  to  pass  into  the  papa  state,  when,  haying 
flnalij  become  a  perfect  oeetley  it  directly  bores 
throogh  the  portion  of  the  tree  which  remains 
Utveen  the  wood  and  the  outer  bark,  and 
•'^'(.'dpes  thiDOgh  a  small  circular  aperture  in 
thn  kttor.  This  emergence  of  the  perfect  in- 
<n>t  takes  place  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  in 
VI  flsoDs  fsTonrable  to  theif  deyelopement  they 
appeiir  in  swarms,  and  rise  to  a  height  exceed- 
im  that  of  the  trees,  and  may  be  carried  by 
the  wind  to  another  and  distant  part  of  the 
forest.  The  impregnation  of  the  female  takes 
}'laoe  in  the  aur;  so  that  wherever  they  alight 
they  are  ready  to  Tecommence  the  work  of 
df^troetion.  The  chief  precautions  and  re- 
m^is  which  experience  has  suggested  are 
to  cat  down  the  trees  which  are  once  attacked, 
immediately  to  bark  them  and  to  bum  the 
Wk,  and  to  remoTe  all  felled  timber  without 
d»4aT. . 

Boswania  (named  after  Br.  Boswell  of 
^liiibngh).  A  genua  of  Indian  trees  belong- 
■^  to  the  natural  order  AmvridacetB^  one 
>i^^  of  which,  B.  thurifera^  yields  the  resin 
'ai'fd  Olihanum,  which  seems  to  be  a  corrup- 
r:on  of  Lnbon,  the  name  given  by  the  Hindus 
to  this  plant* 

Bet    The  name  of  the  larv»  of  the  Di- 
rtrruQs  insect  of  the  &mily  (Ettrida  [which 

Sotutto  Oarden*  A  garden  devoted  to 
^h  (nltnre  of  a  collection  of  plants,  with  refer- 
'^y  to  the  science  of  botany.  The  legitimate 
"^y-d  of  gardens  of  this  description  appears 
t  J  be  to  ooUect  and  cultivate,  at  the  public  ex- 
P^D<^  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  plants 
tK&t  can  be  cultivated  in  the  given  dimato,  with 
^r  vithont the  aid  of  glass;  and  then  to  dis- 
'nbute  thrae  to  private  individuals  throughout 
tht>  district  by  which  the  botanic  garden  is 
^-pported.  Ttxe  most  complete  system  of  this 
i  eti  ever  established  appears  to  have  been 
'at  of  Franee  soon  after  the  fievolution.  All 
'^^e  botanical  articles  that  could  be  procured 
'"^m  other  countries  were  sent  to  the  botanic 
inrden  at  Piiris ;  and  after  they  had  borne  seeds 
< '  ^>een  propagated  there,  the  progeny  was  dis- 
triDUted  among  the  provincial  botanic  gar- 
« •US,  of  which  there  is  one  or  more  in  every 
'if-partment  After  being  propagated  in  the 
pfo^odal  botanic  gardes,  the  seeds  or  progeny 
vwe  giten  out,  firee  of  expense,  to  all  who  in 
the  district  to  which  the  garden  belonged 
"i<«Jghtflt  to  ^ply  for  them.  As  the  useful 
^P*««  and  varieties  were  not  less  attended  to 
than  those  which  were  cultivated  only  in  a 
'^''entific  point  of  view,  the  greatest  fiicilities 
»t?pe  thus  given  to  the  spread  of  every  useful 
pajn,  pnlse,  culinary  vegetable,  and  fruit,  over 
u^  Thole  of  France. 
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(Gr.  /Sorctyif,  herb  OT  gran).  That 
branch  of  natural  history  which  relates  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  not  merely  including  the 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  plants,  as 
some  have  supposed,  but  embracing  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  vegetable  life  in  their  widest  extent. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
Botany  is  that  called  Organography,  or  the 
Structure  ( Organisation)  o/Plants,  This  com- 
prehends whatever  relates  to  the  various  forms 
of  tissue  of  which  planto  are  anatomically  con- 
structed ;  it  explains  the  exact  organisation  of 
all  those  parts  through  which  the  vitel  functions 
are  performed ;  and  it  also  teaches  the  relation 
that  one  part  bears  to  another,  with  the  depen- 
dence of  the  whole  upon  the  common  system. 
Without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Organography 
no  systematical  arrangement  can  be  understood ; 
for,  being  that  part  of  science  in  which  the  laws 
of  the  symmetiy  of  parte  are  comprehended,  it 
must  necessarily  be  the  basis  of  all  theory  of 
classifications:  nor  can  Descriptive  Botany, 
which  may  be  called  the  language  of  the  science, 
have  any  logical  precision,  or  be  intelligible, 
unless  the  mind  is  distinctly  impressed  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  this  branch  of 
studv.  Fhysiolo^  itself,  the  highest  branch 
of  all  natural  science,  depends  so  absolutely 
upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
parte,  that  any  attempt  to  investigate  the 
important  laws  of  vegetable  life  must  neces- 
sarily be  abortive  without  a  strict  acquaintance 
with  the  more  important  details  of  organisa- 
tion. And  by  this  is  not  meant  merely  a 
general  idea  of  external  form,  or  a  vague  no- 
tion of  internal  anatomy,  but  the  most  pre- 
cise knowledge  that  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit. 

Connected  with  this  branch  of  study  is  what 
German  botanisto  call  Morphology.  The  word 
Morphology  signifies  litezally  the  *  science  of 
changes  or  transformations.'  As  applied  to 
botany,  it  embraces  a  subject  of  enquiry  which, 
to  aU  those  who  know  the  importance  that  at- 
taches to  comparative  anatomy  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  be  pecnliarlv  interesting. 
It  has  been  clearly  made  out  that  all  those  parts 
which  are  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of 
leaves,  fiowers,  and  fruity  are  constructed,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  upon  a  simple  uniform  plan, 
out  of  one  single  organ  in  different  stetes  of  mo- 
dification and  combination ;  and  that  there  is  no 
other  difference  between  the  fiower  of  a  rose  and 
that  of  a  nettJe  than  what  arises  from  modifica- 
tions and  combinations  of  this  origin — which  is 
the  leal  If  it  be  doubted  whether,  considering 
the  anomalous  character  of  some  of  the  lower 
orders  of  plants,  all  vegetebles  are  without  ex- 
ception formed  upon  one  and  the  same  plan,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admit  that^  at  least  in  all 
Phsenogamous  plants,  the  flowers  are  composed 
of  the  same  elemente ;  that  these  elemento  are 
arranged  in  conformity  to  a  few  simple  laws  (far 
less  variable  than  their  appearance  seems  to  in- 
dicate), and  the  study  of  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  theory  of  botany.  These  laws 
are  so  evident  la  a  great  number  of  cases,  that  we 
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nehtcelj  pKj  attention  to  them ;  but  enrioeity 
is  at  once  excited  wKen  thej  seem  to  be  violated. 
Exact  obseiration,  however,  ahowa  that  in  aneh 
cases  they  are  only  maaked ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
onuaual  application  of  two  or  three  different  Uwa 
produces  an  apparent  anomalr,  which  is  easily 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  mtmerona  cases 
of  degeneracy,  abortion,  and  cohesion  with 
iHiich  the  vegetable  kingdom  abounds.  In 
snch  instances  as  this  the  botanist  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  mineralogist;  who  discovers  the 
primitive  ibrms  of  cxystala  by  means  of  their 
secondary  forma.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  talk 
of  plants  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  it  is  so  evident  to  our  senses  that  extremely 
different  organs  really  do  exist  under  such 
names,  that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  parts 
BO  very  dissimilar  should  all  be  only  leaves  in 
different  states ;  or  that  the  pure  white  petals 
of  the  lily,  the  rich  red  flowers  of  the  rose,  the 
sweet-smelling  blossoms  of  the  jasmine  and  the 
orange,  or  the  long  trumpet-shaped  corollas  of 
the  honejTsuckle,  should  all  be  leaves;  or  that 
the  stamens  in  which  the  fertilising  powder  is 
locked  up,  the  pistils  which  are  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  influence  of  the  pollen,  the  ovules  that 
they  contain,  and  finally,  the  fruit  which  is  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  two  lasti  are  all  so 
many  parts  formed  out  of  one  oommon  organ, 
which  m  a  very  particular  and  frequent  state  is 
what  we  call  a  leaf.  Botanists  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  who  eats  an  apple,  or  an  orange,  or 
a  peach  is  in  a  state  of  mental  delusion,  and  that 
while  he  fancies  himself  to  be  ei^joying  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  his  palate  bv  the  most 
delicious  flavours  he  is  realty  only  cxtewing  the 
leaves  of  these  plants ;  but  they  assert  that  those 
appendages  of  a  plant  which  are  commonly  called 
the  leaves  have  a  peculiar  anatomical  structure, 
and  a  certain  relation  to  the  stem  on  which  they 
are  borne,  and  being  developed  according  to 
certain  fixed  laws,  are  always  arranged  upon  a 
certain  and  uniform  plan  with  respect  to  each 
other ;  and  that  all  tne  other  organs,  whether 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  pistils,  or  fruit,  have  an 
anatomical  structure  essentially  the  same,  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  axis  that  they  grow 
upon,  are  developed  according  to  the  same  laws, 
are  arranged  upon  the  same  certain  and  uniform 
plan  with  respect  to  cadi  other,  and,  finally,  are 
constantly  becoming  transformed  ii^  leaves  of 
the  ordinarv  appearance,  thus  losing  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  nsually  found,  and  revert- 
ing to  their  structural  type.  The  admission  of 
such  propositions  as  these  does  not  render  oar 
notions  of  the  distinctions  between  the  various 
organs  moreobscure  than  it  was  before,  as  some 
would  assert;  but  on  the  oontiarT  it  enables  us 
the  better  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
organisation  of  any  part,  and  the  plan  upon 
which  the  most  complicated  arrangement  of 
these  organs  has  been  effected.  For  example, 
who  is  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  buds 
occasionally  spring  from  the  axils  of  petals  or 
sepals,  that  anthers  are  found  bearing  ovules, 
that  branches  push  forth  from  the  centre  of 
pistils,  that  petals  become  antherifezous  and 
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rtamens  petaloid,  unless  the  proposition  is  ad 
mitted  tnat  all  those  apparently  different  part> 
are  formed  upon  a  common  plan,  the  type  of 
which  is  a  leaf,  and  are  all  therefore  coDTeit- 
ible  into  each  other? 

Another  leading  branch  of  the  science  U 
Physiology,  est  the  department  which  treats  uf 
the  vital  actions  of  plants.  While  Organognplij 
is  applicable  to  objects  whether  living  or  de^l 
Physiology  solely  refers  to  them  in  a  6tat«  of 
vitality.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  naturu 
history  more  difficult  than  this,  if  rigorous  de- 
monstration is  required,  nor,  at  the  same  time. 
one  upon  which  there  was  in  former  days  a 
greater  degree  of  'mere  speculation.  Like 
manv  other  of  the  higher  departments  of  m'- 
tural  philosophy,  hypothesis  preceded  exp ri- 
ment;  so  that  in  the  earlier  hiatoxy  of  bot-jiv 
we  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  those  ideas  ^Liiii 
modem  observation  has  developed  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner. 

It  was  not  UU  after  the  invention  of  tbc 
microscope  that  even  an  imperfect  knowUtlgc 
of  vegetable  anatomy  oould  be  gained ;  and 
only  when  this  great  step  was  taken,  veget^Me 
phjTsiology  began  to  establish  itself  upon  a  sun< 
foundation.  Consequent  upon  this  discovery 
has  been  the  accumulation  of  a  eonsiderall' 
amount  of  positive  knowledge  of  a  wc»-ld  of  or- 
ganised beings  having  nothing  in  commoo  xrith 
the  race  of  man,  and  with  which  we  cannot  ci'iu- 
municate  in  the  slightest  degree ;  that  have  no 
volition  by  which  we  may  occasionally  ram- 
late  our  judgment ;  whose  texture  is  so  fr.iil 
that  we  cannot  anatomise  them  without  th^ 
destruction  of  life;  whose  functions  are  pvr- 
formed  within  an  opaque  dense  covering  rbat 
excludes  everything  from  our  view ;  and  whi<  h 
finally  are  so  exceedingly  simple  in  their  onraii- 
isation,  and  have  so  few  different  organs  with 
which  to  execute  their  functions,  that  we  ar^' 
lost  in  amazement  at  effects  so  complicated  aii  i 
forms  so  various  being  brought  about  by  me^iiis 
that  are  seemingly  so  inadequate.  The  world 
has  learned  from  the  vegetable  physiologist^  m  t 
only  that  plants  breathe,  feed  and  digest,  aii  I 
how  the  functions  of  breathing,  feeding  and 
digesting  are  carried  on ;  they  have  also  a^rr- 
tamed  by  what  means  an  increase  in  their 
dimensions  is  brought  about^  how  their  want 
of  locomotive  power  is  compensated,  and  by 
what  precise  means  their  reprodudion  and 
multiplication  are  so  wisely  ordained  as  to  U- 
plaoed  beyond  obstruction  by  any  natural  m- 
pediments.  In  shorty  the  exact  use  of  cvt  ry 
part  of  every  plants  various  as  their  forms  a:)-l 
uses  doubtless  are,  has  been  ascertained ;  and 
we  are  now  entitJed  to  say  of  plants  as  of  aidmi.'  n 
that  their  kingdom  is  rendered  subject  to  ti.i> 
power  not  only  of  man's  physical  energy,  Lui 
of  his  mental  resources. 

Perhaps  no  pari  of  the  creation  illustiatt^ 
moire  forcibly  than  the  vegetable  world,  the  nd- 
mirable  skill  and  foreaicpht  with  which  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  have  been  adaj^t*  i 
by  the  Great  Author  of  our  being  to  the  aoci>m- 
plishment  of  the  objects  for  w^ch  they  havL> 
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been  sereniDy  intended.  Talro,  for  example, 
vegetable  tiflsues.  What  can  be  oonceiTed  more 
visely  pepared!  The  celliil«r  tissue)  capable  of 
indefinite  oztension,  possessing  also  prodi^ona 
compreesibility,  its  pazticlas  cohenng  sither 
finnlj  or  loosely  aeooidbig  to  dienmstanoes, 
itd  sides  eomposMl  of  a  most  delicato  membrane, 
through  which  flmd  and  gaaeons  matter  passes 
readily  in  emy  direction,  is  destined  to  form 
tha  {tfindpal  mass  of  tiie  Tsgetable,  and  to 
execute  alt  those  Amotions  with  which  ah- 
K»r[<tioin  and  respiration  are  connected.  The 
fibrous  tissue,  composed  of  myriads  of  threads 
compactlj  combined  into  bimdles,  dispersed 
through  the  cellular  substance,  admirably  sup- 
plies the  place  of  bones  and  nervee  in  tne 
animal  economy,  affinding  strength,  solidity, 
and  elasticity  to  the  most  dBlicate  parts ;  while 
tho  rascolar  tissnei,  exdusiTely  mtended  for 
thf  rwrption  and  rapid  transmission  of  gaseous 
aod  liqoid  matter  from  the  roots  to  the  ez- 
tnemities,  iE  most  wisely  oontrired,  and  most 
rari*fiillj  prepared  by  its  spiral  structure,  for 
extending  ana  taming^  as  the  cellular  substance 
d'velopes^  to  those  parts  where  the  peculiar 
matt«r  that  it  rmitifcinB  is  most  required.  Here 
ih.<>re  is  no  oonfoBion  of  offices ;  each  part  has 
its  peculiar  ftmetaon  assigned  to  1%  for  which  it 
|u»  been  especially  destined  and  for  idiich  it 
is  ilone  sd^ed. 

Then  look  at  the  leares.  The  leayes  are  the 
or^^aiu  tn  plsjits  that  correspond  with  the  sto- 
mach in  animals  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  in  them 
that  the  fluid  matter  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and 
injnft«d  into  them  ftom  the  stem,  is  digested 
and  inspissated,  and  separated  into  the  nutri- 
tiuQfl  and  excremental  portions. 

Digestion  takes  place  in  leayes  chiefly  by 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  the  emission 
ut  oxygen,  and  the  eraporation  of  water.  If 
thip  process  were  to  be  carried  on  without  any 
ppjvuion  against  the  yariations  which  are  con- 
stantly oecnrring  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  etsy  to  conceiye  that  in  ezcessiyel^  dry 
weather  leayes  would  lose  all  their  moisture 
and  cocstsntly  become  parched  ua  while  in 
yet  veather  they  would  be  so  goiged  with  mois- 
ture as  to  buvt  from  distensioo.  ]m  order  to  pre- 
^nt  the  occurrence  of  this,  Nature  has  enclosed 
leaves  in  a  eutide  scarcely  perrious  either  to 
air  or  moisture ;  and  in  this  cuticle  she  has 
placed  nuraeroiaB  months,  called  stomates,  which 
hare  the  power  of  opening  and  closing,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  either  the  atmosphere  or  of 
tliH  leaf  itself,  to  regulate  the  absorption  or  re- 
spiration of  either  water  or  air.  And  in  order  to 
(rzpoie  the  tissue  lying  beneath  this  cuticle  to 
the  greatest  possible  atmospheric  influence,  the 
|(^af  is  not  a  solid  mass,  as  it  appears  to  be,  but 
is  ttaterred  in  all  directions  oy  passages  ter- 
Toiaatrng  in  the  mouths  and  opening  into  cari- 
ties,  where  the  air  both  of  absorption  and 
^^l>slation  can  freely  circulate  and  pass  in  or 
otit  80  long  as  the  mouths  permit  it.  Nok  is 
thisalL  Many  leayes  are  constantly  submerged 
iKseath  the  surfiioe  of  water,  whore  they  are 
i^er  exposed  to  atmospheric  ridssitiidee,  can 
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neyer  eyap(»ate,  and  bebg  cut  off  from  the  air, 
can  neither  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
nor  discharge  osKygen  back  into  it  in  return.  It 
is  therefore  obyious  that  the  curious  proyision 
that  has  been  made  for  the  legulAtion  of  the 
action  of  aSriai  leayes  would  be  useless  in  sub- 
mersed ones ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
latter  haye  neither  cntide,  nor  mouths,  nor 
cayemous  parenchyma,  muA  are  thin  but  solid 
plates,  the  whole  surface  of  whose  cellular  sub- 
stance is  in  direct  contact  with  the  water,  from 
the  air  contained  in  which  the  leayes  must 
ezdusiyely  deriye  their  nutriment 

The  employment  of  the  same  kindof  organ,  in 
different  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
yaried  olgects  that  are  to  be  proyided  for  in 
the  yegetable  economy,  is  another  and  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  consummate  wisdom 
and  wonderful  simplicity  disooyerable  in  all 
these  things.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  plant  one 
or  two  leayes  are  deyeloped,  which  feed  the 
in&nt  until  it  iB  strong  enough  to  deyelope  one 
or  two  more.  These  l^t  not  only,  like  the  first, 
proceed  without  exception  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem  or  body,  but  are  so  placed  as  to 
alternate  with  the  first.  This  goes  on  with 
unyazying  uniformity,  as  long  as  growth  con- 
tinues ;  so  that^  yiew  a  plant  in  i^teyer  way 
we  will,  whether  in  its  earliest  state,  or  at  the 
most  adranoed  period  of  its  existence,  it  will 
always  be  seen  to  exhibit  the  same  beautiful 
symmetry  as  the  most  hig^y  deyeloped  ani- 
mals. One  side  counterpoises  the  other ;  what- 
eyer  is  disooyerable  on  one  side,  equidly  exists 
upon  the  other.  If  it  is  necessanr  that  a  pro- 
tection should  be  formed  for  securing  the  young 
and  tender  buds  against  cold,  theleayes  sur- 
rounding ^e  buds  suddenly  contract  into  hard 
scales,  perhaps  exude  some  resinous  or  gummy 
matter,  or  clothe  themselyes  in  a  deep  coyering 
of  wool,  and  an  impenetrable  liying  shield  is 
thus  interposed  between  the  bud  and  danger. 
If  a  plant  is  to  be  rendered  more  beautifuT  to 
the  eye,  its  leayes  aoain  oontrsct^  the  spaces 
that  usually  separate  them  are  obliterated,  new 
colours  sre  assumed,  and  petals  are  created 
resplendent  with  brilliant  nues  or  exhaling 
the  softest  perfomes.  If  propagation  is  to  be 
effected,  the  petals  contract  into  stamens,  their 
central  substance  becomes  disintegrated  in  the 
form  of  pollen,  and  the  interior  of  each  grain 
of  the  latter  is  resolyed  into  that  Uring  matter 
of  which  in  a  state  of  cohesion  all  nature  is 
composed.  A  few  leayes  are  rolled  together 
in  the  form  of  pistil,  the  apex  of  the  midrib 
becomes  denuded,  and  young  buds  are  deye- 
loped at  the  margins.  A  grain  of  poUen,  the 
disintegrated  tissue  of  the  flowering  leaf,  falls 
upon  £e  denuded  apex  of  the  frucd^^g  lea^ 
absorbs  moisture  from  it»  distends,  and  finally 
produces  a  tube  of  inconceiyable  fineness,  which 
abstracts  from  the  pollen  its  impregnating  mat- 
ter, some  of  which  descends  the  midrib  into  the 
womb  of  the  leaf^  and  thence  entering  the 
^oung  buds  that  are  deyeloped  at  its  margins, 
is  finally  hatched,  and  appears  at  last  in  the 
form  of  embryo  plants,    ouoh  is  the  simplicity 
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of  the  arrangements  that  are  observable  in  the 
most  perfectly  formed,  the  most  elaborately 
constructed  plants.  In  the  lower  orders,  the 
mode  of  formation,  developement^  and  propaga- 
tion is  still  more  simple.  A  vesicle  elongates 
and  distends  until  it  becomes  a  tube ;  &om  the 
end  of  tliis  tube  more  yesicles  are  generated 
which  themselves  give  birth  to  others,  and  thus 
a  simple  branching  plant  is  formed.  In  the 
inside  of  each  tube  by  degrees  a  green  mattex 
is  deposited ;  and  after  a  certain  period  has 
elapsed,  it  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  little 
green  vesicles,  like  that  from,  which  the  plant 
originally  sprang,  and  themselves  capable  of 
developing  as  new  plants.  In  certain  tubes, 
this  dissolution  takes  place  in  a  much  more 
astonishing  manner ;  not  into  inert  green  mat- 
ter, but  into  moving  particles,  having  all  the 
properties  of  spontaneous  motion  and  animal 
existence.  Soon,  however,  the  moving  particles 
elongate:  thus  losing  their  power  of  motion 
and  becoming  plants,  to  whose  laws  of  life 
they  ever  after  submit. 

These  are  far  from  being  all  the  divisions 
into  which  Botany,  or  the  study  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  may  be  subdivided ;  although 
they  are  no  doubt  among  the  most  interesting. 
Besides  these  there  is  Taxonomy^  or  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Classification,  It  would  be  of  little 
use  thut  a  man  should  know  anatomy,  and 
structure,  and  comparative  organisation,  and 
have  informed  himself  of  all  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  physiology,  if  he  were  unacquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  objects  he  had  been 
studying,  and  were  consequently  incapable  of 
communicating  his  knowledge  to  others.  At 
least,  of  whatever  use  it  might  be  to  himself, 
it  could  not  be  of  advantage  to  anyone  else. 
But  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  names  of  known 
objects,  and  if  he  understands  the  rules  of 
classification,  he  can  then  render  his  infor- 
mation available  to  others  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. And  in  like  manner  he  can  at  all  times 
determine  what  is  known  about  any  particular 
plant  that  he  may  have  been  studying;  or  if 
it  be  a  kind  previously  unknown,  he  can  find 
its  place  in  the  system,  and  by  publishing  a 
description  of  it,  he  can  fix  it  there  for  the 
information  of  others. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the 
utility  of  classification,  which  shows  that  what 
may  to  some  appear  but  a  dry  and  barren  subject, 
is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  the  science.  No  man  can  know  all  things 
relating  to  0uch  a  science  as  this — ^few  men  can 
learn  many  things ;  for  this  reason  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  a  means  should  be  discovered  of 
judging  of  what  is  unknown  by  what  is  known ; 
and  that  by  judiciously  selecting  a  moderate 
number  of  objects  for  particular  study,  the  en- 
quirer may  have  a  ready  and  in  no  way  bur^ 
densome  means  of  forming  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  This  is  not 
difficulty  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  doctrine 
of  afiinities.  Everyone  must  have  seen  that 
some  species  of  plants  are  more  like  each  other 
than  they  are  like  difTerent  species.    Without 
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considering  the  matter  botanicallj,  evtnoi:. 
must,  for  example,  have  remarked  that  a  n- 
dish  is  more  like  a  turnip  than  it  is  like  a  cur- 
rant bush,  that  a  pea  is  more  like  a  bean  \\i\, 
an  apple,  and  that  a  cherry  blossom  is  morv 
like  an  apple  blossom  than  a  horse-chestnut 
These  are  rude  inst>ance«  of  affinity  on  the  or.c 
hand,  and  discrepancy  on  the  other;  but  th'j 
are  nevertheless  perfectly  explanatoiy  of  wL.vt 
is  meant.  Botanists  find  tnat  dassificati^D 
may  be  founded  upon  a  consideration  of  gin- 
ral  resemblances  and  diffiirences ;  and  that  It 
carefully  examining  the  characteristic  organs 
of  plants,  those  species  may  be  classed  root 
nearly  together  which  have  Uie  greatest  de^^n  • 
of  resemblance  and  the  most  perfect  constitu- 
tional agreement.  Kow,  this  being  the  case,  it 
follows  that  a  knowledge  of  one  species  is  to ;. 
great  extent  a  knowledge  of  many ;  and  that  % 
correct  idea  of  a  single  individual  of  a  group  i:t 
the  classification,  provided  that  individnal  i^ 
well  selected,  involves  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  other  species  of  tii>' 
same  group.  For  example,  in  the  Crudf'Tt?, 
consisting  of  perhaps  1,600  species,  the6tti<iy:' 
the  common  radisl^  the  mustard,  or  the  ct\>\ 
will  give  the  student  a  yeiy  accmrate  geritr! 
knowledge  of  the  remaining  number,  l»el'au^^ 
they  are  all  close  modifications  of  the  t^-M  *' 
forms.  Again,  the  common  potato,  rightlTumi*  r- 
stood,  represents  the  greater  part  of  Si>/a}iac  r, 
or  at  least  of  some  hundred  species  belon^'i:  i: 
to  that  tribe;  while  the  dead-nettle,  Z><i/'''- 
album  or  ruhrum^  stands  as  the  representative 
of  some  2,000  or  more  species  called  LabkU--. 
This  would  be  of  eminent  importance  if  its  ad- 
vantage stopped  here ;  but  when  it  is  considen>l 
that  the  properties  of  plants  also  accord  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  with  their  stroctare.aji'i 
that  those  which  are  most  closely  approximate' 
in  a  classification  will  most  nearly  res^mllr' 
one  another  in  their  sensible  properties,  tLt 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  tii- 
laws  of  affinity  cannot  hil  to  be  dearly  p  r- 
ceived.  For  example,  to  use  the  same  ili«- 
trations  as  before,  anyone  acquainted  vi'-' 
CruciftrtB  would  know  that  there  is  noinstan' 
of  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  plant  in  the  tril" 
a  pomt  of  great  importance  to  be  aware  of:  c^' 
the  contrary,  he  would  know  that  if  thev  hsJ 
succulent  roots,  they  might  be  employed  like  ih- 
radish,  and  that  their  leaves  were  antiscorbntio : 
but  if  he  met  with  an  unknown  plant,  ixrbi(Mi- 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  potato,  he  knew  U  • 
longed  to  Bolanaccm^  he  woidd  at  once  reject  it 
as  poisonous,  or  at  least  suspidous»  unl(-^  i| 
haa  tubers  filled  with  fiecula,  when  he  woultl 
except  that  portion,  because  aU  fsecula  is  whole- 
some, however  poisonous  the  trees  or  pl»n^^ 
may  otherwise  be  that  produce  it»  proTidf-J 
the  deleterious  matter  that  lies  among  it  is  r^" 
moved  by  washing  or  Tolatilised  by  the  action 
of  heat. 

It  is  not,  however,  any  kind  of  dassificati.n 
that  leads  to  such  ends.  All  artifidal  systems 
as  for  instance  that  of  Linns&ns,  are  unprod"'- 
tive  of  such  resulta.    It  is  only  the  Natuwl 
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System  of  botsny  from  wHch  these  impoitant 
adraDtages  are  to  be  deriTed. 

Another  division  of  the  science  relates  to  the 
raeaoing  of  the  terms  employed ;  this  was  for- 
merly  called  Terminology,  but  now  more  correct- 
]y  Glossology.  It  is  the  least  interesting  part 
uV  the  subject;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  too 
iaifiortaDt  to  be  passed  over  lightlj,  because  it 
is  impossible  either  to  understand  the  writings 
(if  lx)tanists,  or  to  make  oneself  intelligible  to 
other?,  without  being  correctly  informed  of  the 
iri*  aning  of  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  science. 
The  state  of  Terminology  at  any  gixen  time 
may  indeed  be  safely  taken  as  inmcattve  of  the 
>f  iite  of  the  whole  science ;  for  in  proportion  as 
\'\<^  are  multiplied  and  knowledge  rendered 
^\suA,  the  more  are  the  terms  required  to  ex- 
jr*^  those  ideas  multiplied  and  their  application 
rndered  definite.  A  curious  exemplification  of 
t^i>  is  to  be  found  in  thei?M^orta  Plantarum  of 
Fcc-ks  a  leaned  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiuT.  In  the  glossary  prefixed  to  that  work  are 
c  'Tnprebended  only  1 32  terms  of  all  kinds,  many 
f^  vhich  refer  to  measures,  and  are  therefore 
cor  appertaining  to  botany;  and  of  the  re- 
Guinder,  29  belong  to  modifications  of  stems, 
\'i  to  differences  of  inflorescence,  6  to  the 
fmit.  but  not  one  to  any  other  part  of  the 
tTui  tifieation.  In  the  present  state  of  botany, 
t'j-  trrms  that  relate  to  the  seed  alone  are 
froaUj  as  numerous  as  the  whole  of  those 
i>>Q.'prvheoded  in  Fuchs's  Glossolc^. 

Another  and  Teiy  distinct  brandL  of  botany 
i^  tut  which  concerns  the  rules  to  be  observed 
in  desribing  and  naming  plants ;  or  what  is 
caiifvi  Pictography^  The  great  object  of  de- 
k!riptions  in  natimd  histoiy  is  to  enable  any 
p't'rsoii  to  recognise  a  known  species,  after  its 
K;;tion  has  heen  discoTcred  by  classification, 
iQ-i  also  to  put  those  who  may  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  a  plant  them- 
^  Ivcs,  into  possession  of  all  the  facts  necessary 
t'>  aqaire  a  just  notion  of  its  structure  and 
Unities.  It  is  therefore  important  that  sucH 
1  H'riptions  should  be  drawn  up  according  to 
o  rtain  oonyentional  well-known  rules,  and  not 
arcrjrding  to  the  caprice  of  individuals ;  and  this 
lot  ooly  far  the  sake  of  insuring  uniformity 
of  language,  and  in  all  cases  the  same  order  of 
tA^ating  the  subject,  but  also  to  prevent  de- 
k'riptions  being  too  genenl,  to  fix  attention 
'^'Q  the  most  important  points  of  structure,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  their  being  more 
prolix  than  is  really  necessary.  The  ndes  of 
'Wription  are  more  especially  intended  to 
Pi^  against  the  latter  evil ;  for  no  mistake 
(-an  be  more  common  than  to  confound  prolixity 
wh  predaion. 

The  last  branch  into  which  the  study  of  the 
^  i^Qce  may  be  divided,  is  the  application  of 
^i<?  precedmg  subjects  to  the  art  of  discrimi- 
toting  spedea.  This  may  be  called  the  Frac- 
i'r^  of  Botany,  as  the  former  belonged  to  its 
tlwory,  and  is  by  £ar  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  subject  There  is  no  difficulty  in  becoming 
squainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
^c  Ecieoce,  because  they  naturally  arise  out  of 
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each  other,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  just 
appreciation  of  a  few  simple  laws,  the  vanous 
combinations  of  which,  upon  principles  easily 
comprehended,  constitute  the  differences  that 
exist  between  organs  themselves  and  their 
numerous  modifications.  But  the  practice  of 
botany,  although  its  study  is  essentially  fiicili- 
tated  by  an  acquaintance  with  f^damental 
principles,  and  indeed  cannot  be  ueefuUy  pur- 
sued without  it^  yet  has  peculiar  difficulties  of 
its  own.  It  is  often  difficult  to  reco^ise  organs 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
masked  by  the  modifications  they  have  under- 
gone; their  combinations  are  frequently  so 
intricate  that  great  experience  is  necessary  to 
enable  an  observer  to  judge  of  them  correctly ; 
their  minuteness  is  often  such  as  to  render 
indispensable  a  use  of  the  microscope,  which 
requires  peculiar  dexterity  and  a  good  deal  of 
practice ;  and  finally  the  number  of  species  is 
so  great,  that  to  bear  in  mind  their  distinctions 
is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  memoiy.  Bifficidties 
of  this  nature  are  almost  insurmountable  by  a 
student  who  is  unaided  by  the  experience  of  a 
teacher. 

At  what  period  of  the  world  botany  first 
began  to  be  studied  as  a  science,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  That  in  the  most 
remote  ages  man  had  his  herbs  and  his  roots  ; 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
one  plant,  apd  the  uses  of  another;  that  he 
gave  them  names,  and  that  poets  derived  many 
beautiful  thoughts  from  them,  was  natural 
enough;  but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
botany.  The  first  dawn  of  that  science  broke 
from  out  of  the  deep  investigations  of  the 
nature  of  matter  and  mind  by  the  philosophers 
of  Greece.  How  much  they  knew,  we  have  no 
accurate  means  of  judging ;  but  that  they  knew 
a  great  deal  of  vegetable  physiology  is  obvious 
from  their  famous  paradox,  that  plants  are 
only  inverted  animals  ~  a  sentiment  which, 
however  strangely  it  may  sound,  could  only 
have  arisen  from  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
vital  phenomena  of  Vegetation.  Nor  could  the 
doctrme  of  Aristotle,  that  all  organic  matter 
exhibits  a  series  of  successive  degrees  of  deve- 
lopement,  have  been  conceived  or  promulgated, 
unless  the  philosophers  of  his  day  had  possessed 
a  practical  acquaintance  with  vegetation  much 
beyond  that  of  the  ages  that  succeeded. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  those  ages  if,  instead 
of  retrograding  in  the  path  of  science,  or  rather 
stepping  out  of  it  altogether,  thev  had  only 
pursued  the  course  commenced  by  Theophrastus 
350  years  before  Christ.  By  that  naturalist 
the  beginning  was  made  of  applying  particular 
terms  to  particular  modifications  of  structure. 
He  demonstrated  the  absence  of  all  philosophical 
distinction  between  trees^  shrubs,  and  herbs — 
a  distinction  upon  which  his  successors  were 
fond  of  insisting;  he  speaks  clearly  of  the  pa- 
renchyma and  woody  fibre  of  wood,  the  former 
of  which  he  calls  the  flesh ;  and  he  described 
accurately  the  difiference  between  palm  wood 
and  that  of  trees  vrith  concentric  layers ;  so  thiit 
in  point  of  fact  the  discovery  of  the  difference 
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between  Dicotyledonous  And  Monoeotyledonoiw 
wood  was  made  by  Theophntatos  above  2,000 
yean  ago,  although  it  was  never  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  systematic  division  till  our 
own  time.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  botan- 
ists almost  disappearea  for  a  long  season. 
Those  who  have  been  dignified  by  historians 
with  that  title  were  either  phannaoologists, 
like  Dioscorides ;  or  compilers,  who,  like  Pliny, 
knew  little  themselves,  and  misunderstood  those 
whom  they  copied ;  or  poets,  who  drew  much  <A 
the  beauty  of  their  language  from  the  charms 
of  nature  ,*  or  geoponical  writers,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  those  parts  of  husbandly  which 
relate  to  physiological  botany. 

With  whom  the  curious  arts  of  budding 
and  grafting,  and  striking  plants  by  layers,  or 
propagating  them  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
divisibility  which  distinguishes  the  vegetable 
from  the  animal  kingdoms,  originated,  is  now 
unknown ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  modifications  of  those 
processes  was  in  the  classical  ages  as  well  un- 
derstood as  now.  That  grafting  was  extensively 
undertaken,  is  obvious  from  the  lines  of  Viigil: 

Et  saepe  altering  ramos  Impand  ridemiu 
Vertere  In  altorltu,  mntatamqoe  inrito  mala 
Ferre  pynzm,  et  pronis  Uq^doaa  rubesoere  ooma. 

But,  what  is  much  more  curious,  the  delicate 
process  of  budding  was  as  scientifically  per- 
formed at  that  period  as  by  the  most  skilftil 
gardener  of  the  present  century.  Nothing  can 
be  more  precise  than  the  following  elegant  de- 
scription of  Roman  budding : — 

Noc  modns  insererc,  atqtie  ooalos  Imponere  simplex. 
Kam  qxu  se  medio  tnidunt  de  oortioo  f^emmn 
£t  tenuoB  rumpnnt  tunicas,  angustcu  in  ipso 
Fit  nodo  dnna ;  hue  aliena  ex  arbore  gcrmen 
Includimt,  ndoqoe  dooent  inoleeocre  libro. 


Again,  of  crown  grafting  :— 

Ant  mnom  enodes  tnmci  resocantnr,  et  alte 
Finditur  in  aolidam  cuncis  via :  dcinde  feraoos 
Plants  ininiittuntur :  ncc  longum  tempos  et  ingens 
Exiit  ad  ccelom  ramis  felicibus  orboa, 
Kiratorqne  noras  trondn  et  non  mia  poma. 

From  the  time  of  Theophrastus  all  philo- 
sophical enquiry  into  the  nature  of  vegetation 
ceased  fbr  about  1,700  years,  durine  the  whole 
of  which  time  scarcely  a  single  addition  was 
made  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  left  by  that 
writer.    But  with  the  revival  of  letters  a  new 
direction  was  given  to  researches  in  natural 
history.  Men  ceased  to  content  themselves  with 
blindly  copying  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  set 
themselves  in  earnest  to  examine  tiie  objects  of 
nature  that  surrounded  them.    The  woods,  the 
plains,  the  rivers,  the  ocean,  the  valleys,  and 
the  mountains,  were  investigated  with  an  ar- 
dour that  soon  made  amends  for  ancient  indif- 
ference.    The  first  consequence  of  this  was  a 
discovery  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  writers  to  whom  the  world  had 
so  long  been  bound  in  servile  obedience.    The 
spirit  of  enquiry  once   excited,  men  speedily 
learned  to  estimate  rightly  the  greater  value  of 
fiicta  than  of  assertions;    one  discovery  pro- 
duced another,    and  in  a   few  years  a  new 
foundation    was  laid   of  that  imperfect    but 
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beantifbl   scieDee  which  eongtitiites  modero 
botany. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentary, 
vegetable  physiology  had  been  grounded  u}>)q 
observations  entirely  independent  of  anatoim.-ul 
investigation.  But  about  this  time  the  accura'< 
enquiries  of  two  naturalistB,  one  an  Englisbnun 
and  the  other  an  Italian,  gave  a  new  feature  w 
the  study ;  and  what  was  vague  or  im^inary  in 
the  opinions  entertained  upon  the  ntal  fuiiot  (•&> 
of  vegetables  gave  way  to  conclusions,  pnevw. 
and  supported  upon  the  fiim  basis  of  car<  tol 
observation.  The  nature  of  cellular  ti&sue,  >! 
spiral  vessels,  of  dueta,  of  woody  tissue— iL< 
composition  of  the  internal  parts  of  plants,  aii 
the  functions  of  the  whole — exdted  enqmn, 
and  received  reasonable  if  not  accnnte  ixpa- 
nations.  Collectiona  of  facts  and  of  ideas  tut-u- 
mulated  on  all  hands,  and  the  oonfosiozi  tbjt 
had  once  been  caused  by  ignorance  th^(•ateQ'^l 
again  to  overwhelm  the  science,  in  con»*«^iiiuiv 
of  the  rapid  addition  of  new  matter  whicli  lii'-r 
was  no  means  of  keeping  in  order.  Hence  ^vy 
tematists  sprungup^araceof  enquirersto  vh  m-^ 
labours  the  present  advanced  state  of  hot  a:  y  ;> 
no  doubt  much  to  be  ascribed.  That  the  rff^rt.- 
of  the  earliest  of  these  writen  should  bu 
proved  unsuccessful,  will  excite  no  Burjnsr. 
Wit<h  little  knowledge  of  vegetable  phjsiui'vy 
or  anatomy — for  it  must  not  be  foigotten  thit 
for  a  long  time,  and  even  now,  vegetable  pin- 
sioiogy  and  systematic  botany  were  oonsi<i<  nd 
as  distinct  sciences,  and  with  scaxeely  any  "<'- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  affinity  and  metamorph*  h'j 
— ^they  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed.  We 
should  rather  wonder  at  what  they  did,  than  it 
what  they  omitted  to  do.  Many  of  them  hi)! 
great  merit,  especially  John  Bay,  an  £ng 
deprived  clergyman,  and  Joseph  Pitton 
Toumefort,  a  professor  of  botany  at  Paris.  «i>;^ 
flourished  in  the  latter  pait  of  Uie  serentei x'h 
century,  and  upon  whose  systems  the  modem  &^ 
rangoment  according  to  natural  ordeis  is  e»i^n- 
tially  founded.  Th^  however,  with  all  oth''^- 
was  for  a  time  eclipsed  by  another,  bt-:t>r 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  timots  «c'^ 
emanating  from  a  writer  who,  having  the  cou- 
rage and  talent  to  carry  reformation  into  eri  ry 
branch  of  natural  historT,  imparted  a  lu»trt'  ti< 
his  peculiar  system  of  dasaification  which  Ki<: 
only  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  f<ia'  ^ 
into  disuse  among  men  of  ocienoe. 

Charles  Linn^  or  Linnsens,  as  he  is  nsu '■>/ 
called,  was  a  person  exactly  adapted  to  the 
science  <A  the  time  in  which  he  lived.    1  ^t' 
various  departments  of  natural  histoiy  had  n<'t 
at  that  time  anything  like  their  meeent  ex- 
tensive rauffe,  and  might  without  oifficnitT  1-e 
investigated  by  a  single  naturalist.    Thej  ir*  n^ 
all  equally  in  need  of  revision  and  improvt^ 
ment ;  they  all  wanted  a  settled  code  of  la^^ 
to  reconcile  the  fluctuating  and  jairingopinion^ 
which  at  that  time  prei^ed,  and  abore  all 
things  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history  i^ 
quired  to  be  reduced  to  one  uniform  standard 
For  this  Linneus  was  peculiarly  well  adapt^'d- 
Nature  had  gifted  him  with  a  logical  aecnracy 
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of  KAsanin^  and  a  neataesB  and  penpicnity  of 
expression,  which  earned  with  uiem  a  charm 
•i:at  the  world  waa  not  alow  to  appreciate;  and 
thtse  prodoeed  the  stronger  impreasion,  becanae 
Ditundista  had  previonsly  been  but  little  ac- 
oiLstomed  to  them.  Thna  the  opinions  of  lin* 
n^ns  were  received  as  if  oracnlar,  their  funlts 
bt  ing  lost  sight  of  in  the  splendour  which  they 
thrpw  oTer  the  whole  of  the  organic  world ; 
arid  he  not  only  establiahed  his  famous  method 
'?t  arrangement^  whidi  for  a  long  time  super- 
mini all  others^  but  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
curioas  laws  of  morpholo^,  upon  which  modem 
Utany  founds  one  of  its  greatest  claims  to 
ix  :f«ction.  The  notion  fainUy  shadowed  forth 
ly  Linnsus  in  hia  Species  Piantarunif  that 
rill  the  parts  of  plants  are  mere  modifications 
if  learesy  became  the  subject  of  a  special 
ar.<l  roost  Clival  dissertation  by  the  German 
p»'t  Goethe,  m  1790  ;  and  though  this  doctrine 
V  t.^  Wliered  by  the  botanists  of  that  day  to  be 
vr>!f  hj  only  of  the  poetical  fame  of  its  illus- 
trious antbor,  it  is  now  received,  with  little 
chance,  by  erezy  botanist  of  reputation. 

After  the  artificial  ^stem  of  Linnaeus,  fol- 
bwe<ithe  natural  system  of  Jussieu.  Vege- 
ti^le  anatomy  became  an  important  branch  of 
^'j>,iiiiT;  the  researches  of  Knight  and  others 
zv^*  a  new  character  to  vegetable  physiology ; 
^i  the  eady  part  of  Uie  present  century  saw 
f  ^  .«cieQee  assume  an  entirely  new  appearance. 
^^J  kno^edge  of  the  vital  fimctions  of  plants 
^  i"3«s  npon  the  sare  basis  of  exact  observation 
AvA  careful  eneriments ;  the  theoi^  of  the  plan 
u'^n  vhich  the  organs  of  vegetation  and  xruc- 
titii^tion  are  severally  combined  into  so  many 
Dimtroas  forma  is  settled  upon  the  clearest 
fnlence;  and  daasifications,  to  a  great  degree 
tnfTi  from  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  have  as- 
'iini«d  that  position  in  science  to  which  their 
iiurortance,  when  lightly  studied,  entitles  them. 

Tbe  only  two  botanical  airangements  now  in 

<i«^are  the  Linnaean  and  the  Natural    The 

f  nner  is  an  attempt    at  classifying  plants 

ii.Yirding  to  their  agreement  in  some  single 

^('^•leterB,  without  reference  to  their  resem- 

t  lances  or  differences  in  any  other  respect,  just 

>^  ▼ordd  are  airanffed  in  a  dictionary  by  the 

^''^rdanceoftheir  initial  letters.   The  other  is 

a  «':heme  for  placing  next  each  other  all  those 

t'li'iitfi  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance, 

and  at  the  greatest  distance  those  which  are 

rr,(*A  diasimi&r.    The  distinctions  derived  from 

^"iit  physiologieal  peculiarities  are  considered 

frjn<bmental,  and  form  classes ;  while  characters^ 

^inred  from  diversitiefl  of  external  structure, 

^-  saboidinate,  and  valued  according  to  their 

T-nnanenee  or  frequency,  &c    The  final  result 

U  the  making  up  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 

><)^o  asaodations,  called  Natural  Orders,  which 

ar^-  FQppoeed  to  consist  of  genera  more  closely 

J^J'"?d  to  each  other  than  to  anything   else. 

^'•r  an  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  Lin- 

Ra>an  mettK>d  of  dassification,  the  reader  is 

Merwd  to  the  woHeb  of  Willdenow  and  others 

01  that  period;  and  for  those  of  the  Natural 
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method  to  the  writings  of  Jussieu,  Becandolle, 
and  Lindley. 

The  Glasses  in  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnaeus, 
now  all  but  exploded,  depend  upon  the  number 
and  relative  position  or  degree  of  combination 
of  the  atamens  and  styles.  The  characters  of 
the  orders,  or  minor  groups,  depend  upon  the 
number  of  the  styles,  or  of  the  stigmas  if  there 
be  no  style ;  upon  the  nature  of  the  ovaiy ; 
upon  the  form  oif  the  fruit ;  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers,  the  sex  of  their  florets,  &c. 

The  Natorsl  System  of  Botany,  formed  by 
Jussieu  out  of  the  views  of  Ray,  Toumefort, 
and  others,  in  combination  with  very  numerous 
observations  of  his  own,  is  the  basis  of  what  is 
at  present  understood  by  that  name.  It  has, 
however,  been  much  modified  by  succeeding 
systematists.  The  more  important  methods 
which  have  been  promulgated,  agree  in  adopt- 
ing as  their  basis  the  fundamental  divisions  of 
Phanerogamous  Vascular  or  Flowering,  and 
Cryptogamous  Cellular  or  Flowerless  plants ; 
the  former  being  again  separated  into  Dicoty- 
ledons the  equivalents  of  Exogens,  and  Mono- 
cotyledons tbe  equivalents  of  Endogens.  A 
very  full  account  of  the  various  schemes  which 
have  been  proposed,  will  be  found  in  the  intix>- 
dnctory  portion  of  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
to  which  we  may  refer  for  details. 

The  arrangement  of  De  Candolle  is  that 
most  commonly  in  use,  having  been  feuniliarised 
by  the  Prodromua  of  that  author,  a  most  im- 
portant book  of  reference  for  all  working  bo- 
tanists. This  arrangement  includes  219  orders, 
under  tbe  primary  divisions  of  Yasculares  and 
Cellulares: — 

VatcuUxrea  or  CotyUdonea  are  plants  furnished 
with  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  and  whose  em- 
biyo  is  nrovided  with  one  or  more  cotyledons. 
This  includes  the  Exogena^  or  Dicotyledonra, 
in  which  the  vessels  are  arranged  in  concentric 
layers,  the  youngest  ones  being  the  outermost, 
and  the  embryo  is  frimished  with  opposite  or 
verticillate  cotyledons ;  and  the  Bindogenm^  or 
Monocotyledonea^  in  which  the  vessels  are  ar- 
ranged in  bundles,  the  youngest  ones  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  trunk,  and  the  embryo  furnished 
with  BoUtaiy  or  alternate  cotyledons.  The 
Exogens  are  divided  into  the  Dichiamyd€€B 
with  a  double  perianth,  that  is,  the  calyx  and 
corolla  distinct ;  and  the  M<mochlamydea  with 
a  simple  perianth,  that  is,  the  calyx  and  corolla 
form  only  one  envelope.  The  Bicblamyda 
are  again  divided  into  the  T%alamiJlora,  in 
which  the  petals  are  distinct^  inserted  on  the 
receptacle ;  the  Caiyo^florw,  in  which  the  petals 
are  free  or  more  or  less  united,  always  peri- 
gynous  or  inserted  on  the  calyx;  and  the 
CoroUiflorat  in  which  the  petals  are  united  into 
a  hypogynous  ooroUa^  or  not  attached  to  the 
calyx. 

CeUtUares  otAeotyledonea  areplantsoompoeed 
of  cellular  tissue  only,  not  furnished  with  ves- 
sels, and  whose  embryo  is  without  cotyledons. 
This  includes  the  FoUacem,  consisting  m  plants 
which  have  leaf-like  expansions,  and  known 
sexes ;   and  tiie  Aphyllaf  consisting  of  plants 
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which  hav6  neither  leaf-like  expansions   nor 
(as  was  then  supposed)  known  sexes. 

In  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Lindlej  the 
number  of  Orders  extends  to  303.  The  main 
divisions  consist  of  Asexual  or  Flowerless  plants, 
which  include  Thallogens  and  Acrogens ;  and 
Srxual  or  Flowering  plants,  which  include 
BhizogenS)  Endogens,  Dictjogens,  Gynmogens, 
and  Imogens. 

Thaixoobits  are  Flowerless  plants  whose  stems 
and  leaves  are  undistinguishable.    They 
include  the  following  Alliances : — 
Algales. — Cellularflowerless  plants,  nourished 
through  their  whole  suriace  by  the  medium  in 
which  they  vegetate;  living  in  water  or  very 
damp  places ;  propagated  by  zoospores,  coloured 
spores,  or  tetraspores.    Ex.  Fucacea,  or  Sea- 
weeds. 

Fungales. — Cellular  flowerless  plants,  nou- 
rished through  their  thallus  (spawn  or  myce- 
lium) ;  living  in  air ;  propagated  by  spores, 
colourless  or  brown,  and  sometimes  enclosed 
in  asci ;  destitute  of  green  gonidia.  Ex.  J9^- 
menomycetes,  or  Toadstools. 

Lichenales. — Cellular  flowerless  plants,  nou- 
rished through  their  whole  sur&ce  by  the  me- 
dium in  which  they  vegetate;  living  in  air; 
propagated  by  spores'usually  enclosed  in  asci ; 
and  always    having    gl^en    gonidia   in  their 
thallus.    Ex.  Panneliaceaf  or  Leaf  Lichens. 
AcROOBNS  are  Flowerless  plants  whose  stems 
and  leaves  are  distinguishable.    The  Alli- 
ances are — 
Muscales. — Cellular   (or  vascular);    spore- 
cases    immersed    or    caJyptrate    (i.  e.    either 
plunged  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  or  en- 
closed within  a  hood).    Ex.  Bryacea,  or  Urn 
Mosses. 

Ltfcopodalea. — ^Vascular;  spore-cases  axillary 
or  radical,  one  or  many  celled ;  spores  of  two 
sorts.    Ex.  Lycopodiace€B,  or  Club  Mosses. 

Filicales.  — Vascular ;  spore-cases  maiginal 
or  dorsal,  one-celled,  usually  surrounded  by  an 
elastic  ring ;  spores  of  but  one  sort  Ex.  Poly' 
podiace€By  or  Ferns. 

Bhizoosns  are  Flowering  plants  with  fructifica- 
tion springing  frx>m  a  thallus.    The  Orders 
are  Balanophoracea,  Cytinacets,  and  Ea/- 
fiesiacea, 
Endooens  are  Flowering  plants  with  fructiflca- 
tions  springing  from  a  stem ;  the  wood  of 
the  stem  youngest  in  the  centre ;  the  coty- 
ledon single;    and   the   leaves  parallel- 
veined,  permanent.    The  Alliances  are : — 
Glumales. — Flowers  glumaoeous,  that  is  to 
say,  composed  of  bracts  not  collected  in  true 
whorls,  but  consisting  of  imbricated,  colourless, 
or  herbaceous  scales.      Ex.   Grandnacca,    or 
Grasses. 

Arales.—'Flowen  naked,  or  consisting  of 
scales,  diclinous,  two  or  three  together,  or  nu- 
merous and  then  sessile  on  a  simple  naked 
spadix ;  embryo  axile ;  albumen  mealy  or  fleshy, 
sometimes  wanting.    Ex.  Aracea,  or  Arads. 

Palmaks. — Flowers  with  both  calyx  and 
corolla,  diclinous  (in  some  cases  hermaphrodite), 
sessile  on  a  branched  scaly  spadix;    embiyo 
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vague,  solid ;   albumen  homy  or  fleshy.   £l 
Palmacea,  or  Palms. 

HydraUs, — ^Flowers  perfect  or  imperfect,  di- 
clinous or  sometimes  hermaphrodite,  usually 
scattered;  embryo  axile,  without  albamen; 
aquatics.    Ex.  Naiadacea,  or  Naiads. 

Narcissales. — Flowers  with  a  superior  calyx 
and  corolla,  hermaphrodite,  symmetrical ;  Ma- 
mens  8  or  6  or  more,  all  perfect ;  s^eds  ▼ith 
albumen.  Ex.  AmaryllidacetB,  or  AmarylliJii. 
Amomales. — ^Flowers  with  a  superior  ca]\i 
and  corolla,  hermaphrodite,  unsymmethal; 
stamens  1-6,  some  at  least  of  which  are  petal- 
oid;  seeds  with  albumen.  Ex.  Marantaoe, 
or  Marants. 

Orchidales, — ^Flowers  with  a  superior  cala 
and  corolla,  hermaphrodite,  unsymmetriciu; 
stamens  1-3;  seeds  without  albumeo.  £x. 
OrckidacfCB,  or  Orchids. 

Xyridales. — Flowers  half  herbaceotu,  vi\h 
an  inferior  calyx  and  corolla,  hermaphroditf' : 
2-8  petaloideous ;  albumen  copious.  Ex.  Cm- 
melynacem,  or  Spiderworts. 

Juncalea, — Flowers  with  an  inferior  caljt 
and  corolla,  hermaphrodite,  herbaceous,  dn, 
and  permanent,  scarious  if  coloured;  albiiiu«n 
copious.    Ex.  JuncacetBf  or  Rushes. 

LUiales. — Flowers  with  an  inferior  calyx  an-l 
corolla,  hermaphrodite,  hexapetaloideous,  fuu- 
culent,  and  withering;  albumen  oopbns.  Ex- 
LUiaceaf  or  Lilyworts. 

Alismales, — ^Flowers  with  an  inferior  calyx 
and  corolla,  hermaphrodite,  or  sometimes  dioU- 
nous,   8-6  petaloideous,   apocarpal;  albuiutn 
none.    Ex.  Alismacea,  or  AJismads. 
DicTTOGSHS  are  like  Endogens,  except  that  the 
leaves  are  net-veined,  deciduous.  The  vcxkI 
of  the  stem,  when  perennial,  is  arraniiM 
in  a  circle  with  a  central  pith.   The  Onl.  r^ 
are    Dioscareacea,    Smilacea,  Pkiltmca, 
Trilliaoea,  and  Boxburgkiacea, 
Gtmnogens  are  Flowenng  plants  whose  fructi- 
flcation  springs  fcom.  a  stem  the  wocxl  "f 
which  is  youngest  at  the  circumfen^co . 
always   concentric;   the  cotyledons  2  or 
more;  and  the  seeds  quite  naked.    The 
Orders  are  Cycadeaeea,  Pinaeem,  roxot'i?. 
and  Gnetacea. 
ExoosMS  are  like  Gymnogens,  except  that  ty 
seeds  are  enclosed  in  seed-vessels.    TLcv 
are  distributed  into  four  sub-dasses  :— 
(i.)  Diclinous     Exogens, —  Flowers  di- 
clinous, without  any  customair  tendency  to 
become  hermaphrodite.    The  AUianees  are— 
Amentaks, — Flowers   in  catkins,  achlamy- 
deous  or  monochlamydeous;  carpels  superior  : 
embryo  small,  with  little  or  no  albumeo.    £^ 
ScUicacea,  or  Willowworts. 

Urticales. — Flowers  scattered,  monochUmy- 
deous ;  carpel  single,  superior ;  embiyo  larp»^. 
lying  in  a  small  quantity  of  albumen.  £x. 
llrticaeea,  or  Nettleworts. 

Euphorbitdes. — Flowers  scattered,  moncnli- 
chlamydeous;  caipek  consolidated,  superior; 
placente  axile ;  embiyo  surrounded  by  abun- 
dant albumen,  which  is  occasionally  absent 
Ex.  Enpkorbiaeea,  or  Spuigeworts. 
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QiiemaUi, — Flowers  in  eatkins,  monochla- 
m^ydeoiu;  earpels inferior;  embryo  amygdaloid, 
without  albumen.  Ex.  Coryiacea,  or 'HUstworta, 

Garryales,  —  Flowers  monochlamydeous, 
fsometimee  amentaceous;  carpels  inferior ;  em- 
bryo minate,  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
£x.  Ganyaeea,  or  Gai^^ads. 

Menupermaiet, — Flowers  mono-di-chlamy- 
drK>iis;  carpels  superior,  disunited;  embryo 
EiiiToanded  by  abundant  albumen.  Ex.  Neni- 
ipermacett,  or  Meni^rmads. 

Cucurbitaks,  —  flowers  mono-di-cblamy- 
deous;  carpels  inferior;  placentae  parietal; 
embiyo  witnout  albumen.  Ex.  Cucurbitace^B, 
or  Cucurbits. 

PapatfoUs. — Flowers  dichlamydeous ;  carpels 
Boperior,  consolidated ;  placentffi  parietal ;  em- 
bryo surrounded  by  abundant  albumen.  Ex. 
Papayaeea,  or  Papayads. 

(ii.)  HypogynouB  Exoffena, — Flowers 
hennaphrooite  or  polygamous ;  stamens  en- 
tirely free  firom  the  cidyx  and  corolla.  The 
AiliaDces  are : — 

Violaks.  —  Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous ; 
pUeentsB  parietal  or  sutund ;  embiyo  straight, 
vith  little  or  no  albumen.  Ex.  Ptolacea,  or 
ViuletvortB. 

Ciitalei,  —  Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous ; 
pUcentae  parietal  or  sutural;  embryo  curved 
0?  >plral,  with  little  or  no  albumen.  Ex.  Cis- 
t^ys,  or  Bock  Koses. 

Malwles,  —  Flowers  mono-di-chlam^deons ; 
pWentffi  axile ;  calyx  Talyate  in  sstivation ; 
^.i^c•Ua  imbricated  or  twisted ;  stamens  definite 
or  indefinite ;  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
£x.  Maltfoeea,  or  Mallowworts. 

Sapindales. — Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous, 
unsynunetrical ;  placentae  axile ;  calyx  and 
rurolla  imbricated;  stamens  definite,  rarely 
indefinite;  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
Ex.  Sapindace^f  or  Soapworts. 

Gutti/eraUs. — ^Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous ; 
placentae  axile ;  calyx  imbricated ;  corolla  im- 
1  ncated  or  twisted ;  stamens  indefinite,  some- 
times definite ;  embryo  with  little  or  no  albu- 
men.   Ex.  Clusiaceaf  or  Guttifers. 

Symphaks. — ^Flowers  dichlamydeous;  pla- 
centa axile  or  sutural;  stamens  indefimte; 
embryo  on  the  outside  of  a  very  large  quantity 
of  m^y  albumen,  the  latter  sometimes  wanting. 
£z.  Nymphaacta,  or  WaterUlies. 

BanaUt.  —  Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous ; 
placents  sutural  or  axile ;  stamens  indefinite ; 
cmbiyo  minute,  enclosed  in  a  large  quantity  of 
fltiihy  or  homy  albumwi.  Ex.  SanuncuUicea, 
orCiowfbots. 

Berhertdea. — ^Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous, 
^insymmetrical  in  the  ovary;  placente  sutural, 
parietal,  or  axile;  stamens  definite;  embryo 
^dosed  in  a  large  quantity  of  fleshy  albumen. 
£x.  Berberidaeea,  or  Berberids. 

ErieaUt, — Flowers  dichlamydeous,  symme- 
J^<sX  in  the  ovary ;  placentse  axile ;  stamens 
definite ;  embryo  enclosed  in  a  lar^e  quantity 
of  fleshy  albumen ;  stamens  occasionally  ad- 
krent  to  the  corolla.  Ex.  Ericacea,  or  Heath- 
vorts. 
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Sutales.  —  Flowers  mono-di-chlamvdeous, 
symmetrical,  occasionally  diclinous;  plaoentsB 
axile ;  calvx  and  corolla  imbricated,  if  present; 
stamens  definite;  embryo  with  little  or  no 
albumen.    Ex.  RtUacea,  or  Kueworts. 

Geraniales, — ^Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeoui^ 
symmetrical ;  placentae  axile ;  calyx  imbricated ; 
corolla  twisted ;  stamens  definite ;  embryo  with  ' 
little   or    no  albumen.      Ex.    Geraniacea,  or 
Cranesbills. 

SUenalea. —  Flowers  mono-  di-chlamydeous ; 
placentse  free,  central ;  embryo  external,  curved 
round  a  little  mealy  albumen;  carpels  more 
than  one,  completely  combined  into  a  compound 
fruit.  (Some  are  slightly  perigynous,  others  di- 
clinous.)   Ex.  CaryophyUace<B^  or  Silenads. 

Chenopodal€s,~--¥[Qrwers  monochlamydeous ; 
placentae  free,  central ;  embryo  extemsJ,  either 
curved  round  or  applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
little  mealy  or  homy  albumen ;  carpels  solitary, 
or,  if  more  than  one,  distinct  (Some  slightly 
perigynous,  others  diclinous.)  Ex.  Chenopodi" 
acf<By  or  Chenopods. 

Pijpero^*.— Flowers  achlamydeous ;  embryo 
minute,  on  the  outside  of  a  large  quantity  of 
mealy  albumen.  (Occasionally  diclinous.)  Ex. 
Piperace<Sf  or  Pepperworts. 

(iii.)  Perigynous  Exogena. — ^Flowers  her- 
maphrodite or  polygamous;  stammis  growing  to 
the  side  of  either  the  calyx  or  the  corolla ;  ovary 
superior,  or  nearly  so.    The  Alliances  are : — 

FicoiddUs.  — Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous ; 
placentse  central  or  axile ;  corolLi,  if  present, 
polypetalous ;  embryo  external,  and  curved 
round  a  small  quantity  of  mealy  albumen.  Ex. 
Mesembryacea,  or  Ficoids. 

DaphnaUs. — Flowers  monochlamydeous;  car- 
pel solitary ;  embryo  amygdaloid,  without  albu- 
men.   Ex.  ThymelaceeB,  or  Daphnads. 

Boaales.  —  Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous ; 
carpels  more  or  less  distinct;  placentse  sutural ; 
seeds  definite ;  corolla,  if  present^  polypetalous; 
embryo  amygdaloid,  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
Ex.  Bosaoea,  or  Boseworts. 

Saxifragales, — Flowers  mono  -  di  -  chlamy- 
deous ;  carpels  consolidated ;  placentse  sutural 
or  axile ;  seeds  indefinite ;  corolla,  if  present, 
polypetalous ;  embryo  taper,  with  a  long  ra- 
dicle, and  little  or  no  albumen*  Ex.  ^!im- 
fragaceaf  or  Saxifrages. 

Rham/nales. — Flowers  mono-di-chlamydeous ; 
carpels  consolidated;  placentse  axile;  fruit 
capsular,  berried,  or  drupaceous;  seeds  de^ 
finite ;  embryo  amygdaloid,  with  little  or  no 
albumen.    ]^  Rhamnacea,  or  Rhamnads. 

Gentianales, — ^Flowers  dichlamydeous,  mono- 
petalous;  placentse  axile  or  panetal;  embryo 
minute,  or  with  the  cotvledons  much  smaller 
than  the  radicle,  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of 
albumen.    Ex.  Gentianacea,  or  Gentianworts. 

Solanales. — ^Flowers  dichlamydeous,  mono* 
petalous,  symmetrical;  placentae  axile;  fruit  2-3 
celled ;  embryo  large,  lying  in  a  small  quantity 
of  albumen.  (Occasionafly  achlamydeous,  or 
polypetalous.)    Ex.  Solanacea^  or  Nightshades. 

CartusaUs. — ^Flowers  dichlamydeous,  mono- 
petalous,  symmetrical ;  placentae  free,  central ; 
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^rabiyo  lying  among  a  large  qnantity  of  albn- 
men.  (Occasionally  nionoc£lamydeous,  or  poly- 
petalous.)    Ex.  PrimiUacea^  or  Primworta. 

Echialta. — ^Flowers  dichlamydeous,  mono- 
petalous,  symmetrical  or  nnsymmetrical ;  fruit 
nucamentaceoTiB,  consisting  of  seToral  one- 
seeded  nutfi,  or  of  clusters  of  them  separate 
or  separable ;  embryo  large,  with  little  or  no 
albumen.  (Very  rarely  nypogynoua.)  Ex. 
BoraginacetB,  or  BoragewortB. 

Bignonialcs. — ^Flowers  dichlamydeous,  mo- 
nopetalouB,  nnsymmetrical ;  fruit  capsular  or 
berried,  with  ita  carpeLi  quite  consolidated; 
placenta  axile,  or  parietal^  or  free  central; 
embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  Ex.  Bigno- 
niacea,  or  Bignoniads. 

(iv.)  EpigynouB  Ex o gens, — ^Flowers  her- 
maphrodite or  polygamous ;  stamens  growing  to 
the  side  of  either  the  calyx  or  ooroUa ;  ovary 
inferior  or  nearly  so.    The  Alliances  are : — 

CampanaUa. — Flowers  dichlamydeous,  mo- 
nopetalous ;  embiyo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
Ex.  CampamUace<gf  or  Bellworts,  and  Aeter- 
acea^  or  Composites. 

MyrtaXei, — Flowers  dichlamydeous,  polype- 
talous ;  placentae  axile ;  embryo  with  little  or 
no  albumen.  (Occasionally  monochlamydeous.) 
Ex.  Myrtacem^  or  Myrtleblooms. 

Cactales. — ^Flowers  dichlamydeous,  polypetal- 
ous ;  placentae  parietal ;  embryo  with  liUle  or 
no  albumen.  Ex.  Cactacea^  or  Indian  Figs. 
'  GrosadUs, — Flowers  dichlamydeous,  poly- 
petalous ;  seeds  numerous,  minute ;  embryo 
small,  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
Ex.  Groastdariaceaf  or  Ourrantworts. 

Cinchorudea, — ^Flowers  dichlamydeous,  mono- 
petalous;  embryo  minute,  lying  in  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen.  Ex.  Cinchonacea,  or 
Oinchonads. 

Umbdlalea. — Flowers  dichlamydeous,  poly- 
petalous ;  seeds  solitary,  large ;  embryo  small, 
lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  Ex. 
Apiacea,  or  Umbellifers. 

AaaraUa, — Flowers  monochlamydeous;  em- 
bryo smaU,  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albu- 
men.   Ex.  Anatolochiacea,  or  JBirthworts. 

For  further  details  of  the  Structure  and 
Classification  of  plants,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult with  advantage  lindley's  Introduction  to 
Botany y  Elements  of  BotanVi  and  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  and  the  works  of  Balfour,  Henfrey, 
Henslow,  Oliver,  and  Asa  Gray. 

Botany  Bay  Oiuiia  A  gum  resin  pro- 
duced from  the  Xanthorrhcsa  haatiUs  (alias, 
resinifera)  of  New  Holland. 

Botrjrlartans,  BotrylarlOB  (Gr.  fi^fws, 
a  bunch  of  grapes).  In  Zoology,  a  family  of 
Bin^;ular  compound  Tunicaries  or  Ascidians,  in 
which  several  distinct  individuals  are  arranged 
in  a  circle  round  a  central  aperture  common  to 
the  rectum  of  each,  while  the  mouths  are  dis- 
tinct and  placed  at  the  circumference. 

Botryoyene.  A  hydrated  sulphate  of 
iron,  composed  of  19  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  48*3  sulphate  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  32*7  water.  It  is  found  in  the 
great  copper-mine  of  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  in 
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small  crystals  of  a  deep  hyadnth-red  colour, 
passing  into  ochre-yellow  in  massive  varieties ; 
and  is  often  aggregated  into  reniform  and 
botiyoidal  shapes,  consisting  of  globules  with 
a  crystalline  sur&oe  like  that  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

Botryotdal  (Or.  /9^fur,  and  clSof,  likentss\ 
In  Botany,  when  a  part  (the  inflorescence,  for 
example)  is  clustered  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
The  term  is  used  in  Mineralogy  when  th^^ 
surface  of  a  mineral  consists  of  a  group  of 
sections  of  clustered  globular  promineQCts. 
When  the  prominences  are  larger,  and  less 
globular,  the  appearance  is  expressed  by  the 
term  mammiUated  or  mammiU4iry,  The  shapes 
frequently  assumed  by  Chalcedony  and  HaBina- 
tite,  and  certain  ores  of  copper  and  manganese, 
are  familiar  examples  of  mese  modes  of  ag- 
gregation. 

Botryolite  ((^.  fiArpvs,  and  X(9ar,  atone). 
A  kind  of  Datholite  occurring  in  mammillary 
concretions  with  a  deh'cate  fibrous  texture,  in 
the  veins  of  magnetic  iron-ore^  at  Arendal  in 
Norway.    It  is  a  silicious  borate  of  Ume. 

Botrytia  (Ghr.  fi&rpvs),  A  genus  of  micro- 
scopic Fungi,  or  moulds,  chiefly  remarkable  as 
containing  the  parasitic  species  of  fungus  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  developement 
of  the  potato  disease.  This  species  is  best 
known  as  B.  infestans,  though  it  is  sometimes 
referred  to  the  genus  Beronoapora.  The  fungoos 
disease  in  silkworms  called  muscardine  is  attri- 
butable to  another  species,  B,  Baanana.  The 
nomenclature  of  these  minute  fungi  is  so  fluc- 
tuating, owing  to  increased  &cility  for  studying 
their  organisation,  that  the  spedes  above  re- 
ferred to  may  not  improbably  soon  bear  other 
names. 

Bottom  Heat.  A  term  appUed  in  Horti- 
culture to  the  temperature  communicated  to 
certain  soils  either  by  fermenting  and  decom- 
posing substances  placed  undemeatli  them,  for 
which  purpose  leaves,  fr«sh  dung,  and  the  re- 
fuse bark  of  the  tan-yard  are  often  used ;  or 
by  means  of  flues  or  hot-water  apparatus.  The 
system  is  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  pine- 
apples, grapes,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other 
plants  grown  in  hothouses,  pits,  or  frames.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the 
artificial  cultivation  of  tender  plants  of  what- 
ever kind,  whether  flower-bearing  or  fruit- 
bearing. 

Bottom  BaiL  In  Architecture,  a  term 
used  for  denoting  the  lowest  horizontal  rail  of 
a  framed  door. 

Bottom  of  a  Ship.  Is  strictly  that  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  which  is  under  water ;  but 
in  a  more  general  sense  it  stands  for  the  ship 
itself,  as  in  the  expression,  'A  trade  in  foreign 
bottoms.' 

Bottomryi  In  Commercial  Law,  is  in 
effect  a  mortgage  of  a  ship,  being  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  an  owner  or  his  agent, 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money 
advanced  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  the  borrower 
undertakes  to  repay  the  same,  with  interest,  if 
the  ship  terminate  her  voyage  successfully; 
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and  biodf  or  liypotfaecatoB  the  ship  for  the  per- 
fbrmanoe  of  the  eontract  The  ixiatmrnent  by 
▼hich  this  oontrtct  is  ^foeted  ifl  Bometimes  in 
the  shape  of  a  deed  poU,  and  sometimee  in 
that  of  a  bond.  On  bottomfj  oontracts  the 
lender  rons  the  risk  of  the  Toyage,  and  in  oon- 
nderation  of  the  risk  the  interest  he  may  take 
ifl  nsHmited.  The  master  haa  authority  to 
hypothecate  a  ahip  or  its  freight  [Respok- 
DEXTu]  at  a  foreign  poit»  in  case  of  necessity, 
for  the  pnrposes  of  the  voyage.  In  such  case, 
if  the  loan  be  not  repaid  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, the  agent  of  the  lenders  applies  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  with  certain  affidavits,  and 
procures  anthority  to  arrest  the  ship,  which 
may  be  sold,  if  necessary,  under  the  authority 
of  the  court.  Where  several  loans  of  this  de- 
scription have  been  made  on  the  same  voyage, 
the  last  lender  is  entitled  to  priority  of  pay- 
ment (mi  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

aooefce  ef  a  Ovii*  A  piece  of  copper 
contaijiing  the  vent  or  orifice  through  which  the 
eh&rge  of  a  gun  iB  ignited. 

Boiideir  (fV.).  In  Architecture,  the  word 
boudoir  is  applied  to  a  small  room  or  cabinet, 
usaalljnear  the  bed-chamber  or  dressing-room, 
but  also  ocoadonally  near  the  drawing  or  recep- 
tioQ  rooms,  for  the  private  retirement  of  the 
iBister  or  mistres*  of  the  house. 

>eBff«t  (properly  Hoojet).  In  Heraldrf, 
uascient  water-bucket,  f^UMitly  borne  in 
ibieldi  of  arms. 

Bovgle  (Fr.).  A  slender  flexible  tube^  in- 
teuded  lor  introdnetion  into  the  urethra,  obso- 
pha^Qs,  or  zeetam,  when  those  passages  are 
obs^eted  by  striecore  or  other  disease. 

Bofolanferlte*  A  snlphantimonite  of  lead 
tod  utimony  eompoeed  of  68  per  cent  of  lead, 
24  aatiouHiy,  and  18  sulphur.  It  generally 
oecon  in  plumose  masses,  which  exhibit  a 
mtalline  strueture  when  firactund;  some- 
times granular  and  compact.  The  colour  is 
bluiih  lead-grey,  often  coloured  with  yellow 
spots  caused  by  oxidation;  and  the  lustre  is 
metsUia  It  is  found  abundantly  in  France  at 
Moliires  (D^pt.  du  Gard) ;  also  massive,  ad- 
cular  and  fibrous  at  Bottino  in  Tuscany ;  in 
Lapland,  &&  Named  after  M.  Boulanger, 
mining  engineer. 

Boulder.  Boulders  in  Geological  language 
•re  fragments  of  rock  rounded  by  attrition 
lying  on  or  within  the  surface,  and  not  derived 
fiom  the  rocks  on  which  they  lie. 

In  many  eases  these  boulders  have  been  trans- 
ported hundreds  of  miles,  and  sometimes  only  a 
few  ysrds;  but  they  have  always  been  moved 
from  their  original  position  by  the  action  of 
water  or  ice.  A  boolder  of  granite  42  ft.  long, 
27.ft.  broad  and  21  ft  high  has  been  used  as  a 
latunl  plinth  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
»t  8t  Petersburg.  Small  boulders  of  foreign 
rock  have  occasionally  been  found  in  the  chalk 
ud  other  aqueous  rocks. 

aoolder  Olajr*  A  deposit,  often  very  ex- 
tenxiTe,  consisting  of  boulders  of  various  si^e, 
ugnlar  or  rounded,  mixed  with  sand  and  clay, 
md  Ijing  generally  in  an  unstratafied  position 
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unoon£brmably  to  the  other  rocks  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Although  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
a  deposit  should  not  have  been  made  at  any 
geological  period,  boulder  day  seems  to  be  of 
definite  age  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  or  at 
least  is  limited  to  a  certain  geological  period. 
It  is  one  of  those  deposits  spoken  of  collectively 
as  Driftf  and  would  seem  to  be  due  to  a  time 
not  very  distant,  when  glaciers  covered  much 
of  north  European  lan{  and  icebergs  drifted 
and  were  stranded  over  the  shoals  that  have 
since  been  raised  to  form  the  land.  [Glacial 
Dbift.] 

Boulft  (Gr.  a  cotateil).  By  this  name  the 
Athenian  senate  was  designated,  the  consti- 
tution of  which  was  as  follows :  When  the 
people  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  of 
these,  according  to  the  reg^tion  of  Solon, 
elected  100  representatives,  thus  making  in  all 
a  deliberative  body  of  400  members.  But 
when  Cleisthenes  increased  the  number  of 
tribes  to  ten,  the  complement  of  the  senate  was 
raised  to  600,  fifty  of  which  were  sent  by  each 
tribe;  when  the  tribes  were  finally  increased  to 
twelve,  100  more  ssDators  were  added.  All 
fr-ee-bom  Athenian  citizens  above  thirty  years 
of  age  were  eligible  to  this  ofiice ;  but  accord- 
ing to  law  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a  strict 
examination  of  their  characters  and  morals. 
The  senate  was  originally  instituted  by  Solon 
to  be  a  check  on  the  assemblv  of  the  whole 
people  (^flucAifcrta),  before  which,  according  to 
the  Athenian  constitution,  no  measures  were 
allowed  to  be  brought  until  they  had  been 
approved  by  the  senate.    [Fbttanss.] 

Boole  (Fr.)  or  Boole-work.  A  kind  of 
marquetry  or  inlaid  work  in  woods,  gilt-metal, 
or  tortoise-shell,  so  called  from  the  name  of  a 
French  cabinetmaker  or  ^b^niste^  who  grMtly 
distin^shed  himself  for  ornamental  work  A 
this  kind,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  There 
were  two  French  6b2nistes,  father  and  son,  of 
this  name,  which  has  been  lately  corrupted  into 
BuhL 

Boolea  de  Vaaey.  Small  balls  composed 
of  potassio-pertartrate  of  iron:  the  gtobvU 
fiMrtiaks  of  old  pharmacy. 

Booltln*  In  Architecture,  the  name  given 
to  a  moulding  whose  section  is  nearly  a  <^uad- 
rant  of  a  circle,  whose  diameter  being  honson- 
tal,  the  centre  is  convexwith  respect  to  a  vertical 
to  such  diameter.  It  is  more  usually  called  the 
ovolo,  or  the  (barter  round. 

BooBty  (Fr.  bont^  Lat  bonitas).  The 
money  given  to  a  recruit  for  the  army  after  his 
attestation  and  final  approval.  The  amount  of 
botmiy  in  our  service  has  varied  verv  mudi 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  difiSculty  of 
obtaining  recruits.  A  recruit  now  receives  1/L 
bounty,  and  a  free  kit  In  America^  during 
the  present  war,  the  bounty  to  recruits  has 
risen  as  high  as  600  dollars  or  about  100^ 
The  system  of  large  bounties  is  a  great  temp- 
tation to  soldiers  to  desert  after  receiving  them, 
and  enlist  again  in  other  re|;iments,  and  most 
thinking  men  consider  a  higher  rate  of  pay 
would  £i.ye  a  better  efiect  thwn  bounty; 
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Bounty.  In  Commerce  and  the  Arts,  ft 
premium  paid  by  government  to  the  pro- 
ducers, exporters^  or  importers  of  certain  ar- 
ticles, or  to  those  who  emploj  ships  in  certain 
trades,  when  the  profits  resulting  from  these 
respective  branches  of  industrj  are  alleged 
to  be  insufficient  Bounties  on  production 
are  usually  given  with  the  view  of  enoouraging 
the  establishment  of  some  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  fostering  and  extending  a  branch 
tliat  IS  believed  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 
Bounties  on  exportation  and  importation  are 
granted  to  the  exporters  of  certain  British 
commodities  on  their  taking  oath,  or  in  some 
cases  giving  bond,  not  to  reland  the  same  in 
England.  Public  opinion  was  formerly  very 
divided  as  to  the  advantage  of  granting 
bounties :  but  at  present  the  impolicy  of  such 
a  practice  appears  to  be  almost  universally 
admitted.  For  details  upon  this  subject,  see 
M  'Culloch's  Com  mercial  Dictionary. 

BonntjTf  Qneen  Anna's*  The  produce 
of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  due  to  the  crown 
[First  Fbuits],  which  were  made  over  by 
Queen  Anne  to  a  corporation  established  in 
the  year  1704  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 
poor  livings  under  50/.  a  year. 

Bonrdon  (Fr.  a  staff^.  In  Music,  the  drone 
or  bass  in  some  musical  instruments,  and  the 
pipe  or  string  that  plays  it.  The  bass  pipe  in 
ttic  bagpipe  is  so  called.  Hence,  that  part  of  a 
song  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  stanza 
is  called  the  burden  of  it 

MovrgeoiM  (Fr.).  In  Printing,  a  kind  of 
type  one  size  larger  than  that  used  in  this 
work.    [Ttpb.] 

Bonmonite.  A  triple  sulphide  of  copper, 
lead,  and  antimony,  composed  of  41*8  per  cent. 
of  lead,  26  antimony,  12*8  copper,  and  19*4 
sulphur.  It  occurs  in  crystals  (which  are  often 
cruciform),  massive  and  disseminated;  of  a 
steel-grey  colour,  inclining  to  dull  lead-grey 
with  a  tinge  of  black,  and  iB  opaque  with  a 
brilliant  metallic  lustre. 

Boumonite  was  first  found  at  Huel  Boys,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Endellion  [EirDBLUOniTB]  in 
Cornwall,  and  is  so  plentiful  in  the  mines  of 
that  neighbourhood  as  to  fhmish  an  ore  of 
oopper:  fine,  and  sometimes  compound  crys- 
tals (called  fDheel'Ore),  are,  also,  met  with  at 
Herodsfoot  Mine  near  Liskeard.  Crystals 
occasionallv  more  than  an  inch  in  diuneter 
occur  in  the  mines  of  Neudorf  in  the  Harz. 
Other  localities  are  Kapnik  in  Transylvania, 
Servoz  in  Piedmont)  Saxony,  Bohemia^  Hun- 
gary, Spain,  &c 

Some  of  the  Freiberg  varieties  of  this  ore 
contain  about  0*12  per  cent  of  silver. 

Named  in  honour  of  the  count  de  Boumon, 
by  whom  it  was  first  described  and  called 
Endellione. 

BOQStropliedon  (Gr.  from  /SoGf,  an  ox,  and 
9rp4^t  I  turn),  A  word  descriptive  of  a  mode 
of  writing  common  among  the  eany  Greeks  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ;  via  in  alternate  lines  from  risht  to 
left  and   from  left   to   rights  as   fiel(U   are 
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ploughed  in  fiizxowB  having  an  altemste  direc* 
Uon,  whence  the  derivatbn.  [Alphabst.] 

Bonti  In  Agricultore^  is  onetom  orooazse 
of  a  plough  in  ploughing  a  ridge. 

Bowej  OimL  The  lignites  found  at  Borej 
Tracey  in  Devonshire  (not  far  from  Bxeter)  are 
called  by  this  name.  They  are  of  the  tertiaiy 
period,  and  have  occasionally  been  uued  u 
fuel,  chiefiy  for  burning  pottery  and  for  brick 
and  tile  making.  They  bum  badly,  with  mnch 
smoke  and  disagreeable  odour,  and  are  of  little 
use. 

Bow.  An  ancient  weapon  of  offence,  made 
of  wood,  horn,  steel,  or  some  other  elastic  sab- 
stance,  by  which  arrows  are  thrown.  The  force 
with  which  the  arrow  is  propelled  is  pr(>po^ 
tioned  to  that  with  which  the  bow  is  bent,  and 
to  the  quickness  with  which  it  zeoovera  iu 
former  position.     [Abchsb.] 

Bow.  In  Music,  the  instrument  by  irhich 
the  strings  of  the  violin  tribe  of  instnmeDts 
are  set  in  vibration. 

Bows.  The  two  sides  of  the  fore  extremity 
of  a  vessel,  as  the  starboard  and  larboard  bovB. 

Bow-atiinff  Bridro.  A  peculiar  form  of 
plate-iron  bridge,  in  which  the  strength  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  truss  in  the  form  of  a 
reversed  bow-string;  standing  as  it  were  upoo 
the  string ;  the  strength  of  this  form  of  brid^ 
depends  upon  the  resistance  to  tension  of  the 
bow  being  increased  by  the  resistance  of  the 
chord  line,  which  is  usually  made  of  ehaims  or 
bars,  like  those  of  a  suspension  bridge.  The 
best  examples  near  London  are  the  bridges  npoa 
the  Blackwall  Extension  line^  whers  they  baT« 
been  executed  of  110  feet  span,  in  some  casca 

Bow-window.    [Bat.J 

Bowdlelila  (named  after  Mr.  T.  E.  Bow* 
dich).  A  genus  of  South  American  LegfumnoMP, 
forming  large  trees  with  pinnated  leaves,  and 
terminal  fiower-panicles.  The  astringent  Al- 
comoco  Bark  is  obtained  from  B,  virguimda, 

Bowenlto.  A  bright  apple-green  variety 
of  Serpentine,  which  is  found  at  Smithfield,  in 
Rhode  Island,  North  America.  It  is  named 
after  Bowen,  by  whom  it  was  first  described 
(as  a  kind  of  Nephrite). 

Bowor-ttnolior.  A  name  given  to  the 
smaller  anchors^  carried  in  the  bows  of  a  ship. 

Bowlino.  A  rope  firom  near  the  middle  of 
the  weather  edge  or  leech  of  a  sail,  leading 
forward.  Its  use  is  to  keep  the  leech  fbrvard, 
that  the  wind  may  get  at  Uie  after-side  of  th(> 
sail  when  very  oblique  to  its  direction. 

Bowoiirlt  or  Bottopiit.  In  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, a  large  spar  or  mast,  projecting  from 
the  bows,  to  uniich,  in  large  vessels,  are  secoivd 
the  forestays.  It  supports  the  jib  and  flying 
jib  booms. 

Box  (Gt.  iH^fof ;  Lat  buxns).  The  bard 
compact  wood  of  Buxub  temptrfnrenSf  much 
used  by  wood  engravers,  and  for  the  tamer's 
purposes.  This  evergreen  bush  or  small  tree 
of  the  Euphorbiaoeous  order  is  found  all  over 
Europe,  even  upon  the  chalk  hills  of  England ; 
but  acquires  its  huigest  dimensions  in  the 
south.     It  18  from  Turkey  that  the  principal 
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part  of  the  wood  ia  imported  into  England, 
formerly  at  a  daty  of  61,  a  ton  :  whether  or  not 
all  this  is  reallj  fbrnished  by  Stunts  semper- 
rirens  ia  not  known.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Busus  balearicOf  a  larger  n>ecie8,  somewhat 
tender  in  this  oonntiy,  may  mmish  a  part  at 
least  of  that  which  oomes  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean.  It  is  said  that  the  wood  of  this  species 
is  coarser  and  of  a  brighter  yellow  than  that 
of  the  common  species.  The  nox  plant  is  best 
known  by  its  use  in  gardens  as  an  edging  for 
borders;  the  kind  so  employed  Is  a  dwarf 
Tariety  of  Buxus  sempervirens, 

B«s  Bndii.  An  undei^groond  drain,  regn- 
lariy  built^  with  upright  sides  and  a  flat  stone 
or  brick  ooTer,  so  that  the  transverse  section 
resembles  a  box,  is  so  called  to  difltinguish  it 
from  the  other  ^rms  of  drains. 

Box  CUrder.  A  fbrm  of  girder  resembling 
a  box,  made  ont  of  boiler  pli^e,  &stened  toge- 
ther by  means  of  angle  irons,  which  are  riveted 
respectiTely  to  the  top  and  bottom  plates.  For 
Fpaos  of  from  30  to  60  f^  opening  these  girders 
present  great  advantages,  and  they  are  now 
almost  ezdnaively  nsed ;  for  the  greater  elasti- 
citj,  and  the  power  of  resisting  violent  impact, 
is  far  greater  in  this  class  of  girders  than  in  the 
old  ftvm  of  cast  iron.  ]£.  Fairbaim,  their 
inientor,  has  given  the  following  formula  for 

alfnlating  their  resistanoa:  W»  -^,  in  which 

Wsthe  breaking  weight  applied  in  the  centre; 
a -the  area  of  the  bottom  flange,  <2»the  depth 
of  the  beam  in  inches,  tf«a  coefficient*  76  for 
vrought  iron ;  and  /» the  span  in  inches. 

Box  Hanllng.  In  Seamanship,  is  bringing 
a  ship  when  dose^haoled  round  upon  the  other 
tack,  when  she  refuses  to  tack  and  there  is  not 
room  to  wear.  By  throwing  the  head-sails  aback 
she  gets  stemwaj ;  the  helm  thereupon  being 
pat  a-lee,  the  ship*s  head  falls  rapidlv  off  from 
the  wind,  whidi  we  soon  brings  aft ;  she  is  then 
speedily  lounded-to  with  but  little  loss  of 
groQod.   This  term  is  now  obsolete. 

Boxlair  file  Oompawk  Repeating  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  in  order. 

Boxliif  0&  Throwing  the  head-sails  aback 
to  force  the  ship's  head  rapidly  off  the  wind. 

Bostaga,     tl'i^"^^'-] 

Boj-Maiaop.  During  the  middle  ages,  the 
costom  grew  np  of  allowing  the  dioristers  of 
eathednus  to  choose  yearly  one  of  their  number 
to  act  the  part  of  a  bishop.  The  practice  was 
pmitted  probably  from  the  same  motives 
which  suffered  the  mummeries  of  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason  (a  graphic  account  of  which  may  be 
fotmd  in  Sir  TValter  Scott's  romance  of  The 
Monastery).  If  the  boy-bishop  died  within 
lus  short  period  of  office,  he  was  buried  in  his 
episcopal  robes.  A  tomb  with  the  effigy  of  a 
%  so  clothed  may  be  seen  in  Salisbury 
CathedzaL 

Boyto'B  runlnr  &t4iior.  Bisulphide  of 
inuDonium.    It  is  a  deep-yellow  foetid  liquid. 

Bo7le*a  &aw.  *  The  volume  of  a  gas  is 
inversely  as  Uie  pressure.'  For  example,  if  we 
double  the  preosnre  upon  a  gas  its  bulk  will  be 
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reduced  to  one-hal£    If  the  pressure  be  trebled 
the  volume  will  be  one-third,  and  so  on. 

8raeoat0  (Lat,  braccatus,  from  braccse, 
breeches).  In  Ornithology,  when  the  feet  are 
concealed  by  long  feathers  descending  from  the 
tibisB. 

Braee  (Fr.  bras;  the  arm\  In  Architec- 
ture, an  inclined  piece  of  timber  used  in 
trussed  partitions,  and  roofs,  in  order  to  form 
a  triangle  by  which  the  assemblage  of  pieces 
compo£ing  the  frame  is  stiffened.  When  braces 
are  used  in  roofs  and  partitions,  they  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  introduced  in  pairs,  and 
be  framed  in  opposite  directions  to  one  another. 

BsACB.  In  Music,  the  line  or  bracket  at  the 
beginning  of  each  set  of  staves  which  ties  them 
together  in  a  vertical  direction. 

Bra.cs.  In  Seamanship,  a  rope  fastened  to 
or  rove  through  a  block  at  the  yardarm,  for 
the  purpose  of  trimming  the  yards  horizontally. 

Braolielytrm  (Gr.  $pax^f  short;  lAvrpoy, 
sheath).  The  name  of  an  extensive  group  of 
Coleopterous  insects,  including  all  such  as  have 
the  elytra  so  short  as  not  to  exceed  one-third 
the  length  of  the  abdomen.  To  this  section 
belongs  the  well-known  species  called  the 
devil's  coach-horse  (Staphylinus  olens), 

Braoblal  (Lett  brachium,  the  arm).  Belong- 
ing to  the  arm ;  as  brachial  nerves,  vessels,  &c. 

Braohlnoa.  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, now  the  tyj)e  of  a  familv  {Brachinida), 
including  those  singular  beetles  which  from 
their  defensive  amu  explosions  are  termed 
*  bombardiers.'  Of  these  there  are  flve  British 
species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  Bra- 
chinus  crepitans  of  Linnaeus. 

BraclitoiDls.  The  name  given  by  Muller 
to  a  genus  of  Rotiferous  Infusorial  Animalcules, 
since  subdivided  into  many  distinct  genera. 

BraeblopodflfBraoliiopoda  (G^.  ^pax^w, 
an  arm;  roSf,  a  foot).  A  class  of  bivalve 
Mollusca  characterised  by  having  the  mantle 
organised  so  as  to  be  serviceable  for  respiration, 
and  by  having  two  long,  fleshy,  ciliated,  spiral 
arms,  or  labiate  processes;  whence  Cuvier  con- 
ceived the  name,  which  in  his  system  designates 
a  distinct  class  of  Acephala.  [Falliobban- 
CHTATBs.]  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  orders 
of  the  class  Brachiopoda:  Terebrattdida^  Spiri- 
feridm^  BhynchoneUid<B^  Orthida,  Productida, 
Cranida,  Discinidaf  Lingtdid<B, 

Braebiatoobroiia  (6r.  fipdxtvros,  shortest ; 
XP^yot,  time).  The  plane  curve  down  which 
a  material  particle  must  fall  in  order  to  pass, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  f^m  the  upper 
to  the  lower  or  \wo  given  points  not  in  the 
same  vertical  line.    It  is  the  common  cycloid. 

The  problem  of  the  Braehistochrone  is  a  cele- 
brated one  in  the  history  of  mathematics.  It 
was  proposed  by  John  Bemouilli  in  the  Leipzie 
Acta  Ervditorum  for  June  1696,  and  solved  by 
Newton,  James  Bemouilli  (John's  brother),  and 
the  marquis  de  THfipitaL  The  oonsidention 
of  this  problem  led  James  Bernoulli  to  others 
of  kindred  character,  relating  to  isoperimetrical 
figures,  the  adequate  treatment  of  which  re- 
quired a  different   calcnlus   from   any  then 
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known.  This  calculus,  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions, iras  in  due  time  developed  by  Euler, 
Lagrange  and  others,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  It  is  by  this  calculus  that  the 
problem  of  the  brachistockrone  is  now  always 
solved. 

Bimehtnm  (Let  arm\  In  Mammalogy, 
this  term  is  restricted  to  the  second  segment 
of  the  anterior  extremity.  In  Entomology,  it 
signifies  the  first  pair  of  legs  of  Hexapods, 
the  direction  of  which  is  usu&lly  towards  the 
head. 

Brtttilijeataleetio  (Gr.  fipaxfis,  short,  and 
KoraXriicrucSs,  deficient).  A  verse  wanting  two 
syllables  to  complete  its  length  (in  Greci  and 
Latin  poetry). 

Bnudiyfimpli^  (Gr.  /Spax^f,  ahortf  and 
ypd/^y  I  write).  The  art  of  writing  by  abbre- 
viations. [Tachtorafht.]  The  nots  Tiro> 
nianae,  among  the  Eomans,  were  a  species  of 
shorthand  invented  by  one  Tiro,  a  fireedman  of 
Cicero. 

Brttohykepliallo  (Gr.  0pcix^s,  short,  and 
ffff^oA^,  head).  This  term  is  applied  by  Pro! 
Betzius  to  all  skulls  whose  transverse  diameter 
is  more  than  A  of  their  longitudinal  diameter. 
It  is  supposea  that  a  brachykephalic  race  of 
men  existed  in  Europe  before  liiat  continent 
was  inhabited  bv  tae  Celtic  tribes.  The 
classification  of  human  skulls  into  brachy- 
and  dolicho-kephalic  is  merely  artificial,  and 
does  not  denote  a  difference  of  race.  Brach^- 
and  dolicho-kephalic  heads  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  the  races  of  man.  The  mugority 
of  brachykephalic  skulls  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Turanian  or  'Mongol'  nations.  [Douoho- 
XBPHAUC;  Mbsatixephalic.] 

Braobypterons  (Gr.  0pax^s,  short ;  wr€p6vf 
wing).  In  Ornithology,  when  the  folded  wings 
of  a  bird  do  not  reach  to  the  base  of  the  tail. 

BnuslijFiuwaff  Bimoliyiiva  (Gr.  fipax^, 
shorty  and  obpd,  a  taifi.  A  tribe  of  Decapodous 
Crustacea,  in  which  tne  tail  or  post-abdomen 
is  short-,  and  folded  beneath  the  trunk ;  com- 
monly called '  crabs.* 

Braek«t  (Fr.  brague,  a  mortiu :  Latham). 
In  Architecture,  the  word  bracket  is  often  em- 
ployed to  signify  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a 
console  standing  isolated  upon  the  face  of  a 
wall ;  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  both  in  classical 
and  mediseval  architecture,  with  the  differences 
attending  each  course  of  treatment. 

Braoklesbain  Beds.  The  name  eiven  in 
England  to  the  part  of  the  Eocene  deposits 
overlying  the  'London  day'  series.  The 
Bracklesham  beds  appear  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  CALOAiBa  Gbossibb.  Thev  are  well  seen 
at  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and  on  the 
opposite  Hampshire  coast,  attaining  in  some 
places  a  thickness  of  500  feet. 

The  Bracklesham  beds  are  also  the  equiva- 
lents, in  time,  of  the  deposits  of  the  Brussels 
basin  and  a  part  of  the  great  Nuiacuiimc 
FoBKATioir.  Most  of  the  foraminiferous  de- 
posits of  that  fannation  are^  however,  somewhat 
^kUr. 
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The  Bracklesham  beds  are  genenlly  fossilifv 
rous,  and  contain  lai^  series  of  characteristic  10$- 
sils,  careful  lists  of  which  have  been  pablishi-d 
bv  Mr.  Prestwich  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  i/ 
the  Geological  Society,  vol.  x.  (1854)  p.  450. 

Braooiu  A  Fabrician  genus  of  HjmcDO- 
pterous  insects  of  the  parasitic  tribe  of  Pupi- 
vorous  Ichneumons :  it  is  now  the  type  of  a 
family  (Braconida),  distinguished  from  the  tnio 
Ichneumons  by  having  Uie  maxillary  pal^is 
five-jointed,  and  the  labial  ones  either  tlm^e  or 
four  jointed,  and  by  wanting  the  internal  dbo 
oidal  cell  of  the  upper  wings.  The  genera  of 
this  familv  are  Bracon 'proper;  Aphiditu,  the 
species  of  which  prey  upon  the  plant-lic«; 
StephanuSf  Coelinius,  &!tathiut,  Perilitus^  Hy- 
hrieon,  L^ophron,  Agathis,  MicroduSf  Hormiut, 
Ichneutes,  Microaastcry  and  Blacus. 

Bimet  (Lat  oractea,  a  thin  plate  or  leafy 
An  altered  leaf,  which  is  placed  at  the  base  of 
a  flower  on  the  outside  of  the  calyx.  It  is  the 
first  attempt  made  by  the  common  leaves  to 
change  into  the  fioral  organs.  In  ^eral  tho 
bract  is  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  it  ooca^i*  *[h 
ally  acquires  a  considerable  size  and  a  brilliaQt 
colour,  as  in  the  Brazilian  pine-apple,  and  more 
especiallv  Poinsettia  pttleherrimOy  and  in  the 
various  kinds  of  Arum,  in  which  it  oonstitot^ 
the  large  envelopina  lea^  called  spathe,  ia 
which  the  spadix  of  uiose  extraordinanr  plants 
is  enveloped.  This  word  fbrras  the  adjectiTes 
bractescent,  assuming  the  appnuance  of  a  bract ; 
hracteal,  furnished  with  bracts;  braeteolai/^ 
having  little  bracts.  A  cupuU  is  a  collection 
of  bracts  united  into  a  cup ;  an  involucre  de- 
notes the  same  organs  arranged  in  a  wbori. 
The  fiowers  of  grasses  and  cyperaoeous  plsnta 
consist  of  nothing  but  little  bracts  esJloipaUi 
and  glumes. 

Bradawl.  A  small  tool  used  by  Joinen  for 
the  purpose  of  boring  wood :  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  screw-driver  for  small  screws 

BradfiMNl  Olay.  The  name  given  to  tha 
middle  member  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
Lower  Oolites  as  developed  in  the  West  of 
England.  It  nearly  corresponds  in  age  with 
the  limestones  of  the  Ghreat  Oolite,  but  is  gener- 
ally a  pale  greyish  day  with  little  calcarvoas 
matter,  though  enclosing  bands  of  impure 
limestone.  It  is  nowhere  more  than  sixty  feet 
thick,  and  is  local ;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  a  peculiar  fossil,  the  Apiocrinitf. 
There  are  one  or  two  species  of  lirehrainla 
also  characteristic  of  this  aeposit  The  Bradford 
day  often  passes  insensibly  either  into  the 
overlying  or  underlying  beds. 

Bradypodfl*  BnU^rpoda  (Gr.  $pai^n9S, 
slow-footed).  A  family  of  Macronykous  or 
Edentate  Mammals,  including  the  two-toi?daiid 
three-toed  sloths. 

Braslte,  A  mineral  of  doubtfhl  identitr, 
found  at  Helbe  in  Norwi^.  It  is  a  eolnmbate 
of  yttria,  &0.,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
Tyrite. 

Brabma  (Hin.).  The  name  of  a  divinity 
in  the  BUndu  Mythology.  As  we  learn  fiom 
the  Sanscrit  lexilogists,  the  epithets  applied  U> 
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this  divinity  ftra  yery  numerous :  some  of  the 
most  nsnal  beins;  '  Swayambhu^  the  self- 
existent;  PammesMij  who  abides  in  the  most 
exalted  places ;  Pitamaha,  the  great  father ; 
Prajapaiit  the  lord  of  creatures ;  Lokesa,  the 
ruler  of  ^e  world,'  &c.  Brahma  the  hi^est 
divinitj  of  the  Hindus,  to  whose  name  so 
deep  rererenoe  is  attached  that  it  is  con- 
Bidered  criminal  to  pronounce  it,  is  said  to 
hare  giren  birth  to  Brahma»  Vishnu,  and  Siya 
simultaneously;  and  to  have  allotted  to  the 
first  the  proTinoe  of  creating,  to  the  second 
that  of  preserving,  and  to  the  third  that 
of  destzoying.  Accordingly,  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  Brahma  has  had  little  or 
nothing  to  dc^  and  it  will  not  be  till  the  tenth 
sTatsr  or  incarnation  that  his  services  will  be 
pat  in  requisition,  when  this  world  is  to  under- 
go toUdannihilation.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
other  deities,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  are  constantly 
engaged  in  their  respective  duties  of  preserva- 
tion and  destruction ;  and  the  Hindus  lavish 
tU  their  adoratioii  upon  those  divinities  from 
Thorn  they  expect  to  derive  immediate  advan- 
tage. Bnihnia  is  usually  represented  with  four 
h»ds  and  four  hands»  either  redinixig  upon  a 
lote  tiee  (the  emblem  of  creation  among  the 
Hindus)  or  riding  upon  a  swan. 

BnlnuMis  or  MmJtanitm,  The  first  or 
higbeit  of  the  four  castes  of  Hindus,  said 
to  hiTs  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brahm 
(the  seat  of  yrisdom).  They  form  the  learned 
or  sacerdotal  class ;  audits  members  have  main- 
tained a  more  extensive  sway  than  the  priests  of 
an;  oUier  nation.  Their  chief  privileges  consist  in 
reading  the  Veda  or  sacred  volume,  in  instituting 
noifioes,  in  imparting  religious  instruction, 
in  asking  alms,  and  in  exemption  from  capital 
poniahment.  The  whole  life  of  the  Biahmans 
is  deroted  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  is  divided  into  four  periodsL  The  first  he- 
gina  St  the  age  of  seven,  when  the  duty  of  the 
ooTioe  consists  in  learning  to  read  and  write, 
and  staining  in  the  Vedai  In  the  second  stage 
of  i  Brahman's  lile  he  is  allowed  to  mairr, 
■nd  to  engage  in  commercial  speculations.  In 
the  third  his  religious  duties  become  more  nu- 
meroufl,  and  must  be  rigidly  performed.  But 
m  the  fourth  period,  the  BraJmian  is  admitted 
to  personal  communication  with  the  Deity; 
and  this  stage  is  reckoned  so  preeminently  holy, 
that  in  a  single  generation  it  imparts  a  greater 
stock  of  religions  importance  than  is  attainable 
by  any  ot^r  means  in  a  thousand  years. 
The  importance  of  the  Brahmans  dates  from 
a  time  later  than  that  of  the  early  Vedic 
hymns,  in  which  Brahma  himself  is  not  known 
&s  a  god,  and  the  Brahman  appears  as  one 
unong  a  number  of  priests  in  no  way  his 
inferiors.  (Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  EcUnburgh 
fimno.  No.  228,  p.  381  &c.)  After  the  pro- 
iBTilgation  of  the  Code  of  Menu,  the  Brahmans 
gn&ally  established  their  suprsmac^.  Of 
andent  Brshmanical  science  the  principal  re- 
Bains  are  their  astronomical  and  trigonome- 
trieal  methods,  bodi  of  which  have  given  rise 
to  ^uent  ukL  learned  discussion.    Amtrng  the 
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modem  Brahmans  we  look  in  vain  for  the  deep 
learning  that  characterised  the  ancient  members 
of  this  order  :  for,  with  the  exception  of  meta- 
physical disquisitions,  which  have  always  been 
a  favourite  study  among  them,  the  learning  of 
the  present  race  of  Brahmans  is  exceedingly 
meagre.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  point  of  learning 
that  the  modem  Brahmans  have  degenerated 
from  their  ancestors.  Their  morab  are  woe- 
fully deteriorated ;  and  while  they  are  the  sole 
depositaries  and  ministers  of  a  religion  which 
in  point  of  purity  and  sublimity  of  doctrine 
yields  only  to  the  Christian,  their  conduct  is 
characterised  by  tbe  most  vile  and  licentious 
practices;  a  spirit  of  avarice,  falsehood,  and 
revenge  is  everywhere  visible;  and  in  many 
cases  superstition  and  £uiaticism  have  been 
exchang^  for  infidelity  and  atheism.  (Mill's 
British  India;  Asiatic BesearcheSfO&Beam;  Cole* 
man's  Hindoo  Mytholcgy ;  Sir  WilUam  Jones's 
History]  Max  Miillers  History  of  Sanskrit 
Literature,) 

MnMm*  On  Shipboard,  are  small  ropes  em- 
ploved  in  gathering  up  to  a  yard  the  bottom 
and  skirts  of  its  sail,  preparatory  to  furling. 
They  lessen  the  trouble  and  danger  of  furliiu[ 
sails,  and  allow  of  sail  being  rapidly  reduced 
by  hauling  the  brails  either  from  the  deck  or 
top.  When  the  brails  are  hauled  taut,  the  sail 
is  said  to  be  '  brailed  up.' 

Srain  (A.-Saxw  brsegen).  The  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  brain  of  animals  was  first 
undertaken  by  Vauquelin,  who  found  in  the 
human  brain  80  water,  7  albumen,  4'53  white 
fatty  matter,  0*70  red  &tty  matter,  1*12  osma- 
Eome^  1-5  phosphoras ;  acids,  salts,  and  sulphur, 
6'16.  An  elaborate  dissertation  upon  the  com* 
position  of  brain  has  more  latelv  been  published 
by  M.  Couerbe  {AnnaUs  de  Chim,  et  Phys.  Ivi. 
1 60^.  He  finds  a  large  proportion  of  cholesterine 
in  it:  and  asserts,  as  the  result  of  repeated  ex- 
anunatious^  that  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  in 
the  brain  of  persons  of  sound  intellect  is  &om  2 
to  2*5  per  cent :  in  the  brain  of  maniacs  it  is 
from  3  to  4*5,  Kiis^  in  that  of  idiots  only  from  1 
to  I'fi  per  cent 

BBAnr,  HuMAi^  Anatomy  of.  The  brain,  or 
the  general  mass  of  nervous  matter  which 
occupies  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  constitutes 
about  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the 
body;  it  is  divided  b^  anatomists  into  the 
cerebrum,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
superior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium;  the 
cerebellum,  which  occupies  the  lower  back  part; 
and  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  the  small- 
est portion,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
beneath  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  pass- 
ing out  of  the  great  occipital  foramen  becomes 
as  it  were  the  origin  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
brain  is  covered  by  three  membranes,  two  of 
which  are  termed  matres,  from  the  old  idea  of 
their  giving  rise  to  all  the  other  membranes  of 
the  body.  The  external  membrane,  more  firm 
than  the  others,  is  termed  dura  mater :  it  is  very 
dense  and  fibrous,  and  adheres  everywhere  to 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  cranium,  to  which  it  is 
connected  by  its  veaseb ;  its  inner  surfus  is 
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smooth,  and  it  sends  off  several  folds,  or  pn>- 
ce^ses.aa  they  are  called,  which  descend  between 
certain  portions  of  the  brain.  Of  these  the 
principal  is  the  superior  longitudinal  process,  or 
ja/x  cerebri^  which  descends  from  the  fore  to  the 
back  part  of  the  skuU  between  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain ;  from  its  posterior  termination  it 
sends  off  a  layer  or  expansion,  which  extends 
across  the  back  of  the  skull,  and  is  called  the 
tentorium^  separating  the  cerebrum  firom  the 
cerebellum ;  from  the  middle  of  the  tentorium 
another  membranous  expansion  descends  be- 
tween the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  edge  of  the  great  occipital  hole,  or 
foramen  magnum;  this  is  termed  the yoteocre- 
beUi,  There  are  certain  spaces  or  Mnu«e«formed 
in  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  which  perform 
the  office  of  yeins  in  regard  to  the  blood  re- 
turning from  different  parts  of  the  brain,  by 
which  any  venous  pressure  upon  the  substance 
of  the  brain  is  prevented. 

When  the  dura  mater  is  removed,  a  thin 
transparent  membrane  investing  the  surfiaoe  and 
convolutions  of  the  brain  is  brought  to  view, 
which  from  the  delicacy  of  its  texture  has  been 
called  the  arachnoid  membrane.    It  is  not  ap- 

Sarently  vascular,  and  does  not  pass  into  the 
epressions  between  tiie  convolutions;  and  it  is 
not  easily  separable  from  the  third  membrane, 
.or  tfia  mater,  which  is  also  extremely  tender 
ana  delicate  but  is  highly  vascular,  and  from 
it  the  blood-vessels  merge  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  ramifying  with  great  minuteness 
upon  its  surface :  it  lines  all  the  convolutions 
and  cavities  of  the  brain.  On  removing  the 
upper  part  of  the  cranium,  and  turning  aside 
the  dura  mater,  the  brain  is  seen,  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  two  ovoid  hemispheres,  separated, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  falx.  Upon  the  under 
side  each  hemisphere  is  seen  to  be  divided  into 
three  lobes ;  the  two  anterior  lobes  rest  upon 
the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone ;  the 
middle  lobes  lie  upon  the  fossae  formed  by  the 
temporal  and  sphenoid  bones ;  and  the  posterior 
lobes  rest  upon  the  tentorium.  The  superficial 
convolutions  of  the  brain  are  divided  by  defts, 
of  about  an  inch  in  depth.  On  cutting  into  its 
substance,  the  exterior  part  of  the  brain  appears 
of  a  different  colour  from  the  interior,  and  has 
been  termed  the  cineritious  or  ooitical  sub- 
stance ;  it  is  greyish  browii,  very  soft,  and  ex- 
hibits no  appearance  of  a  fiibrous  texture.  Some 
suppose  that  it  is  glandular,  and  constituted  al- 
most entirely  of  vessels  and  cellular  membrane; 
it  covers  the  whole  of  the  brain,  and  is  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  inner 
substance,  termed  the  white  or  medullary  part 
of  the  brain,  is  of  a  firmer  texture,  highly  vas- 
cular, and  when  minutely  examined  appears 
fibrous,  the  fibres  decussating  with  each 
other,  and  occasionally  combining  to  form 
commissures. 

The  cerebdlum,  when  viewed  from  below,  is 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  its  longest  diameter  being 
from  side  to  side,  and  is  divided  into  two  hemi- 
spheres separated  by  the  fiUx  oerebelli  In  the 
centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebellnm  there 
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is  a  prominence,  termed  ^e  vermiform proctts-, 
and  the  whole  snr&oe  is  fissiu^d  or  solcated, 
the  pia  mater  passing  between  the  fissoree  and 
conveying  vessels  to  the  substance,  whilst  tb<> 
arachnoid  tunic  is  merely  extended  over  them. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  brain;  the  details  can  only  be  fully 
understood  by  reference  to  illustrative  pkt^ 
upon  a  scale  which  would  be  incompatible  vith 
the  plan  of  this  work. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  nan  the 
brain  averages  in  weight  l-85th  of  the  budj; 
it  weighs,  in  tact,  about  two  pounds  and  a  half: 
in  quadrupeds  its  relative  bulk  is  rema^ably 
■mailer ;  in  the  dog  it  averages  1-1 20th  of  the 
weiffht  of  the  animal;  in  Uie  horse  l-460th; 
in  the  sheep  l-760th ;  and  in  the  ox  l-800th. 
This  statement  has  been  adduced  to  show  the 
direct  relation  between  the  bulk  of  the  bnin 
and  the  quantity  of  mind,  the  above  animals 
being  ranged  in  the  order  of  their  docility  and 
intelligence. 

On  making  a  vertical  section  of  either  bnni- 
sphere  of  the  cerebellum,  a  central  white  svh- 
stanoe  becomes  apparent,  which  ramifies  in  an 
arborescent  form,  and  is  called  arbor  tiie ;  the 
exterior  covering  is  grey.  In  front  of  the  cn«- 
bellum  is  a  protuberance,  tenned  poiu  Varclh 
or  tuber  annulare;  it  is  divided  oy  a  central 
groove  into  two  halves,  and  connected  with  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  severally  by  two  thick 
white  chords  called  crura ;  the  former,  or  cnin 
cerebri,  pass  from  the  tuber  forwards  and  out- 
wards,  under  the  middle  part  of  each  hemi- 
sphere, in  which  they  axe  lost ;  and  the  latter, 
the  crura  cerebelli,  are  continued  backwards  and 
outwards,  and  terminate  in  either  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  portion  of  the  bnin 
between  the  tuber  annulue  and  the  forameQ 
of  the  occipital  bone  is  called  the  medvUa  oh- 
longata,  and  is  continued  into  the  spinsl  diord; 
on  its  anterior  sur&ce  are  four  oontiguouB  pro- 
jections; the  two  interior  are  call^  torfon 
pyramidttUtt,  and  the  two  exterior  eorpon  oU- 
varia.  On  carefully  removing  the  membranes 
which  cover  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  gently 
opening  its  middle  groove,  several  white  hands 
are  seen  oassing  obliquely  from  one  side  to  tho 
other,  and  mutually  interwoven,  and  are  tenned 
the  decussatina  bands. 

The  two  si^  of  the  brain  are  mutually  con- 
nected by  commissures  or  medullary  bands,  and 
those  of  the  cerebellum  by  the  pons  YaroliL 
The  principal  connection  of  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum  is  by  a  broad  medulhay  band, 
called  the  corpus  calloaum.  The  occasional 
intervals  which  separate  the  parts  of  the  brain 
are  termed  vmtr^oles,  the  latest  of  which  are 
the  two  lateral  iientrides  in  the  interior  of 
each  hemisphere ;  their  figure  is  irregDlar,  and 
they  are  separated  by  a  tender  layer  of  oarebnd 
matter  tenned  the  septwn  lueiaum;  they  sr« 
lined  by  the  pia  mater.  The  middle  or  third 
ventruie  is  a  fissure  between  two  oonvez  emi- 
nences, situated  at  the  middle  and  back  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  and  tenned  thaUmi  optid 
The  fourth  venMete^  or  ve$ttriek  qftk^en- 
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UUum^  U  a  amty  between  the  cerebram,  the 
tuber  anniilaze,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

8r«ird«  In  the  Agricultore  and  Gudening 
of  Scotland,  the  tenn  braird  ia  applied  to  the 
springing  up  of  aeeda,  which,  when  they  come 
ap  well,  an  <Rdd  to  hare  a  fine  braird. 
8rake«  In  Agricnltnre,  a  large  hanow. 
Braa  (Fr.).  The  hnak  of  wheat  which  imme- 
didtelj  ooTeiB  the  gnin,  and  which  remains  in 
the  bolting  machine.  It  is  gently  laxatiye ;  an 
infosioQ  of  i^  under  the  name  of  bran  tea,  ia 
frequently  nsed  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  oonghs 
and  boaneneaa.  Caiieo  printers  employ  bran 
and  warm  water  with  great  anccefls  to  remove 
colouring  matter  fiKmi  those  parte  of  their  goods 
vhich  are  not  moirdanted. 

BrsaAH  CMnO*  A  provincial  term,  applied, 
in  Yorkshire,  to  Cannel  and  other  kinds  of  coal, 
when  the  layers  appear  to  trayerse  the  main 
body  of  the  seam,  from  which  they  differ  in 
quality,  being  generally  more  inflammable. 

The  GIS  Q^god  or  "branching  Coal  of  South 
Wtlee  is  so  oUled  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
or  branching  which  takes  place  during  combus- 
tion and  in  the  process  of  coking.    In  some 
nrieties,  as  in  that  from  the  ^yngwemon 
i^am,  this  pecoliarity  is  carried  to  such  an 
eitfBt  as  to  render  the  coke  almost  as  light  and 
popns  as  wood-ehaiooaL    [Hititory  of  FonU 
¥wl,  p.  414.) 

BraaeltfM  (Gr.  fipdryxui,  ike  gUU  of  a  JUh). 
Tfa«  tam.  applied  to  all  Tascnlar  organs  of  an 
animal  body  which  are  destined  to  sabmit  the 
cL-cnUting  fluid  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision, 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  to  the  influence 
of  air  eontaioed  in  water. 

Braaoiitopods*  BnuMbiopotfa  (Gr. 
MrxHS  and  vovs,  afoot).  An  order  of  CroB- 
tacnma,  in  which  the  locomotive  extremities 
fulfil  the  functions  of  gills. 

BraiMlileateiraiiSt  Braiifflilsategl  (Gr. 
Mtx*"*  and  eriym^l  cover).  A  tribe  of  carti- 
LiciDoua  iUiea,  comprehending  those  in  which 
the  giUi  are  free,  and  covered  by  a  membrane ; 
bdoding  the  sturgeon  and  ehimsera. 

BrwMlitta*  A  colourless  translucent  mine- 
ral hydrocarbon  resembling  Scheererite,  from 
the  Brown  Coal  of  Mount  Vaso,  in  Tuscany. 

Brantflatta.  A  variety  of  Clintonite,  occur- 
nog  in  crystals  lining  cavities  in  a  rock  which 
ia  chiefly  composed  of  Pyroxene,  at  Toal  della 
Fuja  de  Monzani,  in  the  l^roL 

Sraadj  (G^.  Brunnt-wein,  bumt'iome; 
the  old  Engluh  forms,  brandwine  and  brandy- 
wine,  are  now  obsolete).  The  spirituous  Uquor 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine.  When 
pore  it  ia  perfectly  colourlesa^  and  only  acquires 
i  pale  brown  or  yellow  tint  from  the  cask.  The 
dttp  eolour  of  common  brandy,  intended  to 
imitate  that  'whkk  it  acquires  from  great  age 
in  the  cask,  is  generally  given  by  the  addition 
of  bunt  sugar.  The  average  proportion  of 
alcohol  in  brandy  varies  from  48  to  64  per 
^t  The  best  brandy  is  made  in  France, 
the  preferanoe  being  generally  given  to  that 
i%ped  fpom  Cognac.  The  duties  on  brandy 
udothsrfanign  spirits,  which  had  been  re- 
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duced  by  Sir  B.  Peel  from  22«.  6d.  a  gallon  to 
I6s.,  were  farther  reduced  in  1860  to  Be,  6d., 
the  amount  levied  on  English  spirits. 

Braalia  A  local  name,  but  one  sufficiently 
common  in  English  geology.  It  ia  meant  to  de- 
signate a  mass  of  broken  and  angular  fragments 
derived  from  a  subjacent  rock,  generally  lime- 
stone. The  CoBMBKASH  is  a  rubbly  rock  of  this 
kind  in  the  oolites,  making  by  its  decomposition 
a  good  com  land.  For  derivation  &c.  see 
BristoVs  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Bock  Sped' 
mens  in  Mus.  Pract.  GeoL     [Cobnstonb.] 

Braw  (A-Sax.  bras).  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  sine.  The  proportions  vary  according  to 
the  required  colour :  four  parts  of  copper  and 
one  of  zinc  form  an  excellent  brass.  It  is 
usually  made  by  heating  copper  plates  in  a 
mixture  of  native  oxide  of  zmc^  or  calamine, 
andcharcoaL 

Brass.  A  name  given  in  South  Wales  to 
Clay-ironstone  when  mixed  with  coaly  matter. 
In  other  districts  the  term  'Brass'  is  applied  to 
the  Iron  Pyrites  found  associated  with,  and 
in,  beds  of  coaL  It  is  often  of  considerable 
value  for  making  green  vitriol  or  copperas,  and 
is  used  for  that  purpose  in  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Scotland. 

BrasB  or  Goal  Sraaaea.  Names  given  to 
the  Iron  Pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron)  found  in  the 
coal  measures.  They  are  employed  in  York- 
shire and  on  the  Tyne  in  the  manufacture  of 
copperas.  (Ure's  Diet  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  MineSt  vol.  i  p.  719.) 

BraaaeSf  Xonmnental.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  monumental  slabs  of  brass,  on 
which  are  carved  efElgies  in  outline.  Of  such 
memorials,  the  earliest  on  record  is  that  of 
Simon  de  Beauchamp,  who  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  the 
earliest  of  the  brasses  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  time  is  that  of  Sir  John 
d'Abemon,  who  died  in  1277  and  was  buried 
at  Stoke  d'Abemon  in  Surrey.  The  value  of 
such  monuments,  as  illustrating  the  costume, 
manners,  and  habits  of  our  ancestors,  can 
scarcely  be  overrated ;  but  their  number  has 
unfortunately  been  greatly  lessened  by  the 
wanton  spohation  and  destruction  which  took 
place  at  the  Beformation  and  still  more  during 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Common- 
wealth. {Mantud  of  Monumental  Brasses, 
Oxford  1848.  See  also  the  works  of  Waller, 
Boutell,  and  Haines  on  the  same  subject.) 
The  use  of  such  memorials  is  again  coming 
into  fashion;  but  the  habit  of  using  fancy 
dresses  for  the  effigies  of  persons  deceased 
cannot  be  too  strongly  blamed.  In  West- 
minster Abbey  is  a  monumental  brass»  on 
which  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  the  deliverer  of  La 
Yalette  in  1815,  is  represented  with  his  wife 
in  a  costume  belonging  to  the  age  of  the 
Plantagenets.  M emoziau  which  would  other- 
wise be  most  valuable,  are  thus  rendered  not 
only  worthless  but  deceptive.  {Edinburgh 
Beview,  July  1863,  p.  73.) 

BrMMice.  A  sum  formeriy  levied  to  defray 
the  ea^ense  of  coinage,  and  taken  out  of  tiM 
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intrinsic  value  of  the  oo^ii.  The  term  id  supposed 
to  be  deriTed  from  brachiorum  labor, 

Braisait.  In  Plate  Armour,  the  piece 
which  protected  the  upper  arm,  between  the 
shoulder-piece  and  the  elbow. 

Bntuloa  (Celt,  bresic,  cabbage).  One  of  the 
most  extensively  cultivated  genera  of  the  Cruci- 
j€T(By  yielding  as  garden  vegetables  the  Cabbage, 
Kale,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower  and  Turnip,  with 
their  varieties ;  and  as  farm  crops,  the  Turnip, 
the  Swedish  Turnip  and  the  E  ape.  The  Mustards 
are  sometimes  associated  with  Brassica^  some- 
times  separated  under  the  name  of  Shiapis. 

BrassieaoeaD  (Brassica,  one  of  the  genera). 
One  of  the  names  given  to  the  natural  order 
Cruci/era. 

Bratttce.  In  Mining  Engineering,  the  great 
general  shaft  is  divided,  by  a  partition  of  iron 
plate  and  other  fit  material  called  a  brattice,  into 
two  chambers,  which  serve  as  up-cast  and  down- 
cast shaft  for  the  ventilation.  Mining  engineers 
also  use  the  term  to  express  the  separation  of 
the  currents,  which  takes  place  occasionally  on 
the  sides  of  a  shaft,  which  are  then  said  to  con- 
stitute a  natural  brattioef  or  one  independent 
of  any  artificial  ventilation. 

Braunlte.  A  native  sesqnioxide  of  man- 
ganese, composed,  when  pure,  of  69*68  per  cent, 
of  manganese  and  30*32  oxygen.  It  ocoun 
both  crystalline  and  amorphous,  of  a  dark 
brownish-black  colour,  with  a  submetallic  lustre. 
It  is  distingnished  from  other  ores  of  manganese 
by  its  greater  hardness. 

Brasy.  A  disease  in  sheep,  caused  appa- 
rently by  constipation.  It  is  veiy  prevalent  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Brayera  (named  after  Br.  Brayer,  who 
observed  its  medicinal  properties).  A  genus 
of  Rosacea  found  in  Abyssinia,  where  it  has 
long  been  in  use  as  an  efiicacious  vermifuge.  B, 
anthelmintica,  .the  only  species,  is  a  tree  with 
pinnated  leaves,  and  dicecious  flowers.  The 
female  flowers  want  both  stamens  and  petals. 

Braail  Vnt.  A  South  American  fruit,  com- 
monly sold  in  the  markets  of  London ;  it  is  the 
seed  of  a  laige  fruit-tree,  called  BerthoUeHa 
exceUa, 

Braall  HT'ood.  A  wood  imported  from 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
is  produced  by  certain  species  of  Casalpinia^ 
especially  C.  echinata  and  C  brasUicnsis — 
large  trees  with  pinnated  leaves,  showy  yellow 
flowers,  and  long  richly  coloured  stamens.  It 
is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  red  dye,  but 
the  consumption  of  it  in  this  country  is  in- 
considerable. 

Braslnff.  The  act  of  joining  together  two 
pieces  of  metal  by  means  of  brass  solder  melted 
between  them.  The  best  description  of  solder 
is  made  of  9  parts  of  brass  to  1  of  tin ;  hard 
solder  is  made  of  2  parts  of  common  brass,  } 
of  a  part  of  zinc,  and  }  of  a  part  of  tin.  The 
solder  for  the  precious  metals  is  made  of  66 
parts  of  silver  to  33  parts  of  common  brass. 

Breaoli.  In  Fortification,  a  gap  or  opening 
made  in  any  pert  of  the  walls  of  the  b^ieged 
pUce  by  the.oumon  or  mines  of  the  besiegers. 
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Bread  ( A-Sez. ;  Oer.  brod).  This  import- 
ant article  of  food  is  made  of  the  flour  of 
different  grains ;  bnt  it  is  only  those  which  eoc* 
tain  gluten  that  admit  of  conversion  into  a  li^^ht 
or  porous  and  sponey  bread,  of  which  mhiakh 
bread  furnishes  the  best  example.  When  d'-iur 
is  made  into  a  dough  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
water,  rolled  out  into  thin  cakes,  and  more  or 
less  baked,  it  forms  biscuit  For  the  formation 
of  bread,  a  certain  degree  of  fermentatioD,  not 
unlike  vinous  fermentation,  is  requisite,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  acetous  fenDeDtatic<ii, 
whidb  renders  the  bread  sour  and  disagreeatie. 
If  dough  be  left  to  itself  in  a  modentdy  w&rm 
place  (between  80*^  and  120*^),  fermentation 
comes  00.  When  this  is  rapid^  it  is  actiow, 
so  that  to  effect  t-hat  kind  of  fermeotitioa  re- 
quisite for  the  production  of  the  best  bread, 
a  ferment  is  added,  which  is  either  kavrn 
(dough  already  in  a  fermenting  state)  or  yoift 
(the  matter  wnich  odlects  in  hbesr  in  the  act  uf 
fermentation).  Of  these  fezmentfr,  leeTen  is 
slow  and  uncertain;  yeast  is  more  effectire; 
and  when  clean  and  good,  it  rapidly  indnvYD 
panarp  fermentaiion ;  but  it  is  often  bitter,  and 
sometimes  has  a  disagreeable  smell  and  taste. 

All,  then,  that  is  essential  to  make  h  loaf  of 
bread,  is  dough  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of 
yeast  has  been  added.  This  mixture  is  pQt 
into  any  convenient  mould,  or  form,  or  sfaapi'd 
into  a  mass ;  and  after  liaving  been  kept  for 
a  short  time  in  rather  a  warm  place,  so  tbt 
fermentation  may  have  begun,  it  is  subjected 
to  the  process  of  bakizig  in  a  proper  ores. 
Carbonic  acid  is  generated ;  and  the  risciditj 
or  texture  of  the  dough  preyenting  the  immedi:it« 
escape  of  that  gas,  the  whole  mass  is  puffed  np 
by  it,  and  a  light  porous  bread  is  the  result. 
Along  with  the  carbonic  acid  traces  of  alcobal 
are  produced,  but  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be 
worth  notice ;  hence  the  attempts  to  collect  it 
upon  a  large  scale  have'  entirely  failed  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  Other  flour  besidf^ 
that  of  wheat  will  under  similar  circiimstAoccs 
undergo  panaiy  fermentation ;  but  the  result  is 
a  heavy,  unpalatable,  and  oftoi  indigestible 
bread ;  so  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  qtun- 
tity  of  wheat  flour  is  almost  always  nude.  It 
is  the  gluten  in  wheat  which  thus  peeoliarly 
flts  it  for  the  manufacture  of  bread,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  tough  and  elastic  viscidity 
which  it  confers  upon  the  dough. 

It  is  well  known  that  kome-tnads  bread  ui^ 
baker's  bread  are  two  very  diflforent  things 
The  former  is  usually  sweeter,  lighter,  aixi 
more  retentive  of  moisture :  the  latter,  if  eaten 
soon  after  it  has  cooled,  is  pleasant  and  spongy: 
but  if  kept  for  more  than  two  or  three  days,  it 
becomes  harsh  and  unpalatable.  The  canse  ot 
this  difference  may  perhaps  be  obvious  from  the 
following  details  of  ue  operations  of  the  whole- 
sale baker. 

In  making  his  dough  he  takes  the  water,  or 
part  of  it,  which  he  intends  to  use,  and  haring 
slightly  warmed  i<^  dissolves  in  it  a  certain  po^ 
tion  of  salt;  then  he  adds  the  yeast,  and  then 
a  certain  quantity  of  flour.    This  miztnie  is  set 
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aside  in  a  warm  place,  wheze  it  soon  begins  to 
fenuent    This  proceBB   ia  called  setting  the 
ipm/fe;  and  aooording  to  the  relation  which 
the  vater  in  it  bean  to  the  whole  quantity  to 
k  us^-d  in  the  dongfa,  it  is  called  whole,  half, 
or  quarter  sponge. .  The  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  causes  the  sponge  to  heaye  and  swell ;  and 
when  the  snrfiuse  bcorsta  it  subsides,  and  then 
svoils  again  and  00  on ;  but  the  baker  is  care- 
ful to  ase  it  before  this  fermentation  has  com- 
mnnicrited  aoumees  to  the  mass.    He  then  adds 
to  the  sponge  the  remaining  quantity  of  flour, 
liit^r,  and  salt  which  may  be  required  to  form 
dough  of  proper  quality  and  consistence,  and 
io'jorporates  the  whole  by  long  and  laborious 
kot^adings  till  the  entire  mass  acquires  tini- 
f-rmity,  and  is  bo  tough  and  elastic  as  to  bear 
tli>'  ^in^ssure  of  the  hand  without  adhering  to  it 
It  is  then  leift  for  a  few  hours,  during  which 
linnestation  goes  on ;  and  the  inflated  mass  is 
^tiin  kneaded,  so  as  to  break  down  any  lumps 
cf  portions  which    had  accidentally  escaped 
difiL^ioQ  IB  the  first  operation,  and  to  confer 
perfect  nniformity  on  the  whole.    The  dough  is 
th(  a  weighed  out  into  loares,  which  are  shaped, 
^  put  aside  in  a  '^rarm  place  for  an  hour  or 
ti'i,  daring  which   they  swell  up  to   about 
•i  -ubl?  thor  original  size ;  they  are  then  put 
b*<i  the  OTen  and  baked ;  during  which  opera- 
u<i&  they  again  enlarge  considerably  in  bulk, 
u  oooseqnenee  of  the  dilatation  of  the  pre- 
riiQslj  generated  carbonic  acid  pent  up  in  the 
d'ugh :  for,  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  fermentation  is  ended. 
If  ve  compare  the  baked  loaf  with  the  flour 
of  Thieh  it  is  oomposed,  we  shaU  find  that 
panaiy  fermentation  has  produced  a  consider- 
uUe  change  in  the  latter.    The  gluten  and  the 
i^tfcb,  which  (exclusive  of  a  little  sugar)  were 
the  principal  components  of  the  fiour,  have 
iQTitu^y  acted  upon  and  partially  altered  each 
ether ;  the  toughness  and  viscidity  of   the 
giattrn  is  gone,  and  the  starch  no  longer  forms 
t  eeUtinoos  mixture  with  hot  water ;  a  little 
^mr  is  genendly  formed,  as  well  as  alcohol ; 
i'ut  the  principal  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
^^•^ractas  of  the    flour  is  the  evolution  of 
drl^cQ  and  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
« ii,  the  prodoetion  of  which  is  independent 
"^  ihe  presence  of  external  oxygen  (or  of  air). 
Small  quantities  of  alum  are  generally  used  by 
tht^  Lc«idon  bakers  with  the  view  of  whitening 
the  bread;  ftw  it  may  be  observed,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  quality  of  the  flour  which  is 
QK->i,  home-made  bread  is  of  a  comparatively 
'^^zj  hoe.    According  to  Mr.  Accum  (On  the 
^^uJUraHon  of  Food),  the  requisite  quantity 
<^f  almn  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the 
S'Jality  of  the  flour.    The  meahnan,  he  says, 
rjAkw  different  sorts  of  flour  from  the  same 


^  wheaten 

^'^^r  are  brought  into  the  market;  they  are 
■yud  fine  flour,  seconds,  middlings,  coarse 
t^Jddlingg,  and  twenty-penny.  Seans  and  peas 
^^  also,  according  to  the  same  authority,  fre- 
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quently  ground  up  with  London  flour.  The 
smallest  quantity  of  alum  used  is  from  three 
to  four  ounces  to  the  sack  of  flour  of  240 
pounds.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  alum  in  London  bread,  in 
producing  dyspepsia  and  constipation ;  but  the 
quantity  used  is  too  small  to  justify  such 
statements. 

Another  article  occasionally  employed  in 
bread-making  is  carbonate  of  ammonia.  As 
it  is  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  ovon,  none 
remains  in  the  baked  loaf.  It  renders  the 
bread  light,  and  perhaps  neutralises  any  acid 
that  may  have  been  formed  (exclusive  of 
carbonic  acid) ;  but  it  is  not  much  employed. 
To  some  kinds  of  biscuits  it  gives  a  peculiar 
shortness.  The  French  and  Belgian  bakers 
have  been  accused  of  using  sulphate  of  copper 
for  improving  the  colour  and  quality  of  bread ; 
this,  if  employed  in  infinitesimal  quantities 
only,  is  a  really  dangerous  addition.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  K  Davy,  bread,  especially  bread 
made  of  indifferent  flour,  is  materially  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to 
thirty  grains  to  the  pouna  of  flour ;  it  requires 
to  be  very  intimately  mixed  with  the  dough. 
The  most  ne&rious  adulteration  of  br^ 
consists,  perhaps,  in  the  addition  of  certain 
insipid  and  colourless  earthy  substances ;  such 
as  pipe-day,  porcalain-day,  and  plaster  of 
Paris.  These,  nowever,  are  rarely  resorted  to; 
though  in  one  instance  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  occasion  to  examine  some  biaeuitSf  which 
were  adalterated  with  gypsum  to  the  amount 
of  10  per  cent. 

The  mannfEurtnre  of  bread  as  carried  on  in 
this  county  is  generally  a  dirty  and  disgusting 
process;  it  is  usually  conducted  in  cellars, 
infested  with  beetles,  and  the  kneading  of  the 
dough  is  performed  with  the  naked  arms  or 
feet  of  the  operators.  It  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed to  supersede  these  processes  by  the  use 
of  machinery,  and  a  company  has  been  esta- 
blished for  Meeting  this  desirable  change. 

Unfermented  Bread. — Instead  of  deriving 
the  (»rbonie  acid  (which  gives  lightness  and 
porosity  to  the  bread)  from  fermentation,  it 
has  been  pressed  to  substitute  less  indirect 
processes  for  its  introduction  into  the  dough. 
Thus,  instead  of  adding  salt  to  the  mixture  of 
flour  and  water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  in  such  exact  proportions  as  to  form 
c<ftnmon  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  have  been 
used ;  in  this  case  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  is 
received  into  the  dough,  causing  it  to  rise  to 
the  same  extent  as  by  fermentation,  and  good 
and  palatable  bread  may  be  thus  made ;  but 
it  is  verv  difficult  to  obtain  it  free  from  small 
doughy  lumps,  and  the  commercial  hydrochloric 
acid  often  contains  traces  of  arsenia 

Aerated  Bread.— Vndfr  this  name  loaves 
are  made  by  Dr.  Dauglish's  patent^  in  which 
an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  acid  prepared 
under  great  pressure  is  mixed  with  the  flour  in 
a  proper  apparatus,  so  as  to  produce  a  vesi- 
cular dough  when  the  prefisore  is  semored,  Tha 
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process  is  rapid,  and  preventa  such  deteriora- 
tions of  the  flour  as  are  said  to  be  attendant 
on  fermentation  in  the  usual  way.  (See,  in  re- 
ference to  the  manufacfure  and  composition 
of  bread,  V  re*  b  Dictionary;  Watta'  Dictionary; 
Muspratt's  Chemistry.) 

New  and  Stale  Bread, — It  has  generally  been 
assumed  that  the  difference  between  newly 
baked  bread  and  that  which  has  been  kept  for 
a  few  days  depends  merely  upon  relatiye 
dryness,  or  upon  the  loss  of  water  by  the  latter. 
Sat  it  has  been  shown  by  Boussingault  (Ann. 
Chim,  et  Phya.  zzzvi.  492)  that  a  stale  loaf 
which  had  been  kept  for  six  days  had  only 
lost  about  1  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  all 
the  qualities  of  new  bread  were  restored  by 
placing  it  for  an  hour  in  the  OTen.  So  also, 
when  a  thick  slice  of  stale  bread  is  toasted, 
the  crumby  interior  loses  its  harshness,  and 
acquires  the  taste  and  texture  of  newly  baked. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  new  and 
stale  bread  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  differ- 
ence in  molecular  arrangement. 

Break*  In  Architecture,  the  projection 
from  the  face  of  a  building  ia  callea  a  break, 
whether  it  arise  in  plan  or  in  eleration.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  ways  of  securing 
variety  of  line;  but  the  exaggerated  effecta  of 
the  break  introduced  in  the  cinquecento  and 
the  Louis  XIV.  styles  of  architecture  prove 
that  considerable  discretion  must  be  exercised 
in  their  uae.  Thev  should  be  caused  by  some 
necessity  of  the  plan,  or  of  the  disposition  of 
the  structure:  a  break,  introduced  merely  aa  a 
break,  is  a  decided  mistake  in  a  composition. 

Breakers.  Waves  that  break,  or  fall  over, 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  In  a  gale, 
the  tops  of  the  seas  generally  break  in  this  way, 
more  or  less,  from  the  progressive  motion  of 
the  water  at  the  surface  before  the  wind,  which 
is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  open  boats.  This 
is  never  confounded  with  the  falling  over  of 
the  whole  wave,  as  the  suif  fiilla  over  on  the 
beach. 

Breaking  JTolnt.  In  Architecture,  that 
disposition  of  stones  and  bricks  in  their  courses 
by  which  vertical  joints  are  not  allowed  to  fall 
over  each  other.  (See  diagrams  to  Bond, 
English  and  Flbmish.) 

Breakwater.  An  artificial  bank  of  stones, 
or  a  timber  structure,  sunk  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  sea  before  its  entrance  into  a  roadstead 
or  harbour.  The  Boman  emperors  erected 
many  structures  of  this  description,  which  sur- 
vive to  the  present  day  to  show  the  mode  of 
construction  adopted,  such  as  the  breakwater  of 
the  harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia,  still  in  good  re- 
pair, and  many  of  the  ports  of  Italy.  More  re- 
cently the  system  of  tnus  forming  an  artificial 
barrier  to  the  sea  has  been  adopted  at  Cherbouic 
and  Cette  in  France ;  at  Plymouth  and  Portland 
in  England ;  at  Buffalo  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  in  the  United  States,  in  all  of 
which  positions  breakwaters  are  formed  of  im- 
mense magnitude.  The  mode  of  construction 
adopted  in  all  such  caaea  ia  to  caat  down  large 
atones,  from  either  ahipe  or  railway  waggons, 
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whenever  it  is  possible  to  connect  the  vorb 
with  the  mainland ;  and  to  allow  them  to  astnime 
their  angle  of  repose  under  the  action  of  the 
tides  and  currenta.  The  top  of  the  in»)onn- 
structure  is  then  covered  with  large  blocks  of 
artificial  stone  as  at  Cherbourg,  or  with  paving 
laid  with  a  regular  slope  aa  at  Plymouth ;  and  a 
wall  ia  erected  upon  the  top  of  the  sea  slop* , 
after  the  work  has  attained  its  stabilitj  under 
the  action  of  the  sea.  Cherbourg  breakvat-r 
is  the  most,  gigantic  work  of  the  land  executcii 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  it  is  a  noble 
monument  of  the  skill  and  petsevennce  of  the 
French  engineers ;  Plymouth  breakwater  is  much 
smaller,  but  it  waa  completed  within  a  much 
shorter  period  than  its  French  rival ;  we  hare 
still  to  learn  whether  Portland  breakwat^  is 
sufficiently  settled  to  reaiat  the  effecta  of  the  sea; 
for  at  Cherbourg  a  atorm  oocoired  in  1808  which 
Bwept  away  all  the  upper  atructore,  and  40u 
men  of  the  garrison  atationed  on  it)  alter  it  had 
supported  the  attack  of  aeveral  winters.  Th« 
Buffido  breakwater  is  erected  to  protect  the 
harbour  against  the  atorma  of  Lake  Erie,  which 
are  often  Tery  aerioua. 

Bream  (Ft.  brame).  The  name  of  a  soft- 
finned  fiah,  common  in  many  of  the  lakes  and 
rivera  of  England,  and  one  that  breeds  Wiy 
and  thrives  in  ponds  if  there  be  sufBdcDt 
depth  of  water.  It  ia  the  type  of  a  parti- 
cular aubgenua  of  the  Carp  family  (Cypri- 
nida)f  wluch  Cnvier  haa  chamctfflised  vndtr 
the  name  of  AbranUs. 

Breamlnff.  In  Nautical  langoafe,  sigm- 
fies  cleaning  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  bj  fin- 
When  the  vesael  ia  aground,  fire  being  applied 
to  the  bottom  looaena  the  pitch,  or  composdtion 
of  aulphur  and  taUow,  with  which  the  bottom 
ia  sometimes  covered  to  defend  it  from  th** 
worms,  and  which  is  then  scraped  oS,  together 
with  the  barnadesy  gruas,  weeds^  &&,  thiit 
adhere  to  it. 

Breast  Wlonghm  A  kind  of  spade  or  BboTcl, 
with  a  cross  piece  at  the  extremity  of  the 
handle,  which  is  applied  to  the  breast,  and  bv 
which  the  operator  skima  off  a  thin  shoe  of  turf 
from  a  grassy  sunface,  as  if  he  were  plougbio^ 

Breast  VHieelL  In  Hydraidics,  the  nam* 
given  to  a  water-wheel  ao  placed  as  to  be 
struck  by  the  stream  of  water  nearly  on  a  ley«l 
with  the  axle,  the  lower  quadrant  of  the  ci> 
cumfrrcnce  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  stream 
being  placed  in  a  race  or  channel  cooceDtric 
with  the  wheel,  through  which  the  water  is 
conducted  in  its  descent  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  level,  and  in  falling  on  the  flo«t 
boarda  within  the  channel  acti  both  bj  its 
momentum  and  weight. 

Breast-boeka.  In  Shipbuilding  are  strong 
curved  timbera  placed  parallel  to  the  snr&C)? 
of  the  water  within  the  dowb,  for  the  pnrpos*^ 
of  etrengthening  and  conaolidating  the  upngl^ 
timbera. 

Breaettnr*  Breasting  up  a  hedge  is  chit- 
ting the  f&ce  of  it  on  one  aide^  so  as  to  uy 
bare  the  principal  upright  sterna  of  the  plas^ 

[CinBAM.] 
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[Brax,  in  ibfchitoetnie.] 
In  Fortification,  a  hastily 
oonstnicted  paiapeti  generally  without  a  ban- 
quette. 

BrMllblBC.      [BSBFIBATION.] 

areoeia  (ItaL).  A  collection  of  angular 
fragments  of  any  hard  rock  cemented  into  a 
compact  masS)  either  by  carbonate  of  Ume  or 
other  cementiiifi^  medium.  Bounded  fragments 
onder  jrimilny  drcumstances  make  e<fnglomerate 
or  pudding$tofU,  They  have  Uie  custinctiye 
qudlity  of  showing  no  trace  of  magnesia,  but 
are  capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish. 

Braeeiated  Agmt^m  Is  a  variety  of  Agate 
fomposed  of  fragments  of  Jasper,  Bloodstone, 
Caraelian,  &&,  cemented  together  by  Chalce- 
dony. 

Breach  of  a  CMuk  The  solid  part  behind 
the  bore. 

Breeoli  Aomder*  A  term  applied  to  a  can- 

000  or  smaller  firearm  which  is  loaded  by  the 

msertion  of  the  charge  at  the  breech  instead 

of  at  the  muzzle.    The  earliest  cannon  made  in 

£tm)pe  were  breecfa-loaders,  having  the  chaise 

inserted  in  iron  cylinders,  which  were  fixed  in 

t  Vir  place  in  the  breech  of  the  gun  by  a  wedge. 

Spedmeoi  of  these  ancient  breech-loaders  may 

b^  seen  in  die  Botanda  at  Woolwich.    Breech- 

liadflB  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded 

BQzzi«4oadeT8  for  sporting  purposes;   and  a 

coBunittee  has  just  recommended  that  the  whole 

Briti^  army  shall  be  famished  with   them. 

Their  chief  advantages  are  rapidity  and  safety 

in  loading,  and  ^ycility  in  examining    and 

cleaning. 

All  the  rifled  cannon  of  less  than  6*3 
inches  calibre  in  our  service  are  breech- 
losden;  but  no  plan  of  breech-loading  as 
y>'t  tried  has  been  found  sufficiently  safe 
for  heavy  suns  fiLred  with  large  charges.  The 
OA^  especially  olrjeet  to  this  system  for  hi^e- 
gana,  alleging  that  the  men  are  afraid  of  it^ 
acd  that  it  causes  too  much  smoke  between 
(Wka 

In  the  Armstrong  rifled  gun  for  land  service, 
the  breeeh  is  closed  by  a  vent-piece  or  block 
of  iron  or  steel,  which  is  dropped  into  a  slot 
hrhind  the  charge,  and  is  then  screwed  tightly 
np  into  its  proper  place. 

BraeehlBC  or  Sreecia  Band.  Part  of 
the  harness  of  a  carriage  horse,  by  means  of 
which  he  is  enabled  to  push  the  carriage  to 
which  he  is  attached  backwards,  or  to  support 
its  preasore  in  going  down  a  hiU. 

Breadline  &oai».  A  loop  of  metal  at  the 
l^reech  end  of  naval  guns,  through  which  a  rope 
called  the  breeching  is  passed  and  secured  to 
the  lides  of  the  vesset  to  prevent  the  guns 
f^i^uiling  too  &r,  or  rolling  across  the  ship  in  a 
Kaway. 

Breedlaff  In  and  In.  The  system  of 
cWbreeding^  which  has  been  appUed  vrith 
moeh  fuocess  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  race- 
borKt^  is  sometimes  thus  designated.  (See 
^TtcholasHankey  Smith,  (Hftervatioru  on  Breed- 
i^vM  the  Turf,  and  Westminster  RevUw  for 
%  1W3,  p.  98  &c) 
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(f>.  bris,  debris :  Wedgwood]^  The 
koger  refuse  arising  from  peasing  cinders 
through  a  sieve ;  they  are  much  employed  bj 
brickmakers  for  the  purpose  of  calcining  their 
bricks,  and  for  mixture  with  the  day  when  it  ia 
too  fat  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Breeae-IUea.    [CEstridjb.] 

Brelaon  Xaws.  The  ancient  laws  of  the 
Irish  are  so  termed,  from  an  Irish  word  signify- 
ing judges.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the 
written  collections  of  these  laws  which  still 
exist  are  of  great  antiquity ;  as  old,  perhaps, 
as  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  era.  Prior 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  Ireland  waa 
governed  by  these  laws.  (Lord  Lyttelton's 
Henry  IL  voL  v.  p.  28,  and  the  authorities 
there  referred  to ;  Goldwin  Smith,  Irish  History 
and  Character.) 

Brelalaklta.  A  variety  of  Augite  occurring, 
in  wool-like  flexible  fibres,  of  a  chestnut-brown 
colour,  at  Capo  di  Bove,  in  cavities  of  the  older 
lavas  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  named  after  the 
Italian  geologist  Breislak. 

Breltbanptlto  or  Aatlmonlal  Vlokel. 
This  mineral,  a  native  antimonide  of  nickel, 
was  formerly  found  in  the  Andreasberg  moun- 
tains, and  is  now  met  with  in  the  I^renees, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pic  dn 
Midi  d'Oasola.  It  occurs  in  thin  hexagonal 
plates,  of  a  light  copper-red  colour  inclining  to 
violet  when  newly  fractured ;  also  arborescent 
and  disseminated:  and  it  has  been  observed  in 
a  crystallised  form  among  the  products  of  blast- 
furnaces. Named  after  Professor  Breithaupt^ 
of  Freiberg. 

Bremer  Oreen.    A  pigment  composed  of 
carbonate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  Ume^  and 
>  alumina. 

Brentwk  A  Fabrician  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects,  belonginff  to  tiie  Weevil  tribe, 
or  Curculionida ;  now  ue  type  of  a  family, 
called  Breniida,  including  about  eight  genera 
and  seventy  species.  These  insects  are  pecu- 
liar to  hot  cUmates:  only  one  species,  the 
Brentus  ItalieuSt  is  found  in  Europe,  and  this 
has  been  referred  by  Gbrmar  to  a  particular 
sub-genus,  Arrhenodes,  all  the  other  species  of 
which  are  natives  of  the  New  World. 

Breaaummer.    [Bbajc] 

Bretttoea  or  Branioea.  In  coal  minei^ 
wooden  plankings  to  prevent  the  fiilling  in  of 
the  strata. 

Bretwalda.  In  English  History,  the  title 
of  an  office  which  conferred  a  certain  supremacy 
on  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  The  need 
of  a  common  chief  over  all  the  Germanic 
provinces  of  Britain  arose  from  the  great 
number  of  independent  diieftains,  which  was 
only  in  course  of  time  reduced  within  the 
compass  of  the  'Heptarchy.'  The  common 
warfare  against  the  British  tribes  could  scarce- 
ly be  carried  on  without  a  dictator :  and  this 
office  was  naturally  conferred  on  the  most 
powerfU  chief,  or  on  the  prince  whose  land 
was  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads.  The 
anpointment  was  determined  probably  by  the 
choice  not  only  of  the  other  kings^  but  of  the 
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leollective  nobility  and  ealdormen.  Aecovding 
to  Bede,  the  first  chieftain  who  held  this  office 
after  .£lle  was  Ceawlin,  the  grandson  of  Cerdic. 
(Lappenberg,  History  of  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.) 

Brenimerlte.  A  native  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia and  iron.  It  generally  occurs  crystal- 
lised in  detached,  embedded  rhombohedrons 
in  chlorite-slate  and  Serpentine ;  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  in  Gypsum.  The  only  British 
locality  where  it  has  been  met  with  is  Unst, 
in  Shetland;  the  principal  foreign  localities 
are  St.  Gk)thard,  the  Tyrol  and  Norway. 

Named  after  Count  Breunner. 

SreT«  (ItaL).  In  Music,  a  note  formed 
thus  I — I  without  a  tail,  and  equivalent  to  two 
semibreves  or  four  minims.  Music  marked 
with  the  words  AUa  Breve^  or  with  the  prefix 

{  2*  bas,  properly,  one  breve  in  each  bar,  although 

tne  ban  may  be  cut  in  two  for  facility  of 
reading. 

Brevet*  In  the  French,  this  term  signifies 
a  royal  act  in  writing,  conferring  some  privi- 
lege or  distinction,  as  brevet  d'invention,  a 
patent.  It  is  applied  in  England  to  a  com- 
mission giving  army  rank,  as  distinct  from 
regimental  rank.  Brevet  rank  is  attained 
either  by  distinguished  service  or  by  seniority 
in  the  army. 

Breilarj  (Lat  breviarium).  A  book  con- 
taining the  offices  of  daily  prayer  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Boman  CatnoUc  church.  The 
offices  are  seven;  viz.  matins,  lauds,  prime, 
tierce,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline.  Anciently 
all  Catholics  were  required  to  recite  the  breviaiy 
daily.  The  ii\junction  is  now  confined  to  the 
clergy ;  of  whom  it  is  still  strictly  exacted. 

Brewlolte.  The  name  given  to  the  better 
crystallised  variety  of  Bergmannite  which  occurs 
in  transparent  colourless  prisms,  and  in  white 
radiated  masses,  at  Brevig  in  Norway. 

Brewler.  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  small  type,  Uie  size  of  ^t  used  in  this  work. 
[Type.] 

Brevipennateey  Brewlpeaiiee  (Lat^  bre- 
vis,  short  \  penna,  quiU\  shart-quiued).  An 
epithet  applied  by  Cuvier  to  distinguish  the 
first  family  of  his  order  Oralla  (Echassiers) ;  the 
ostrich  is  the  type  of  this  fiimily.    [Cubsobxs.] 

BrewtniT*    [Febmbntation.] 

Breweteiite.  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  strontia,  baryta,  and  lime^  named 
after  Sir  David  Brewster.  It  occurs  in  small 
ffrcv  or  vellow  transparent  crystals,  at  Strontian 
in  Argyleshire ;  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  lining 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks ;  also  in  France, 
and  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Brewetollne.  A  transparent  colourless 
fluid  detected  in  Siberian  Amethyst  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
It  also  occurs  in  minute  cavities  in  crystals 
of  Topaz,  Chiysobeiyl,  Quartz  from  Quebec, 
and  in  the  blue  Topaz  of  Aberdeenshire. 

Brextaoeae  (Brexia,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
pmall  group  of  perigynous  Exogens  sometimes 
erected  into  a  natural  order  of  the  Saxifragal 
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alliance.  They  axe  not,  howvrer,  Tory  closelj 
connected  by  any  weli-marked  chavader. 

Brlaaeliea'e  Hieerem.  In  Conic  iS•>^ 
tions,  is  the  reciprocal  of  PascoTs  theorem,  and 
was  first  given  by  its  discoverer,  Brianchus, 
in  the  Journal  de  r^colePolytechniqWf  c&h.  13. 
It  is  thus  enunciated :  '  The  three  diagonals  cf 
eveiy  hexagon  circumscribed  to  a  conic  me-t 
in  a  point,'  and  may  be  easily  deduced  frm 
the  anharmonic  properties  of  conios.  Bj  all  t- 
ing  two  or  more  sides  to  coincide,  Dnmervjm 
useful  corollaries  may  be  deduced. 

Bribery  (Nor.  Fr.  bribe  [de  pain],  a  ft  ci 
of  bread,  hence  a  sop  to  stop  the  mouth : 
Wedgwood).  In  English  Law,  is  a  tfm 
comprehending  the  ofiences  of  judges,  rnini^ 
terial  officers,  &c.,  receiving  rewards  or  c-D' 
siderations  to  act  contrary  to  their  respeotive 
duties,  which  are  severally  misdemeanours  at 
common  law,  and  also  pfnnishable  under  sevf  ml 
statutes.  But  in  its  most  ordinaiy  aignitici* 
tion,  it  is  the  giving  or  receiving  money  tc 
procure  votes  at  parliamentaij  elections,  or 
elections  to  public  offices  of  trust.  The 
statutes  which  at  present  chiefiy  regulate  the 
offence  of  bribery  at  parliamentaiy  elections 
are  2  Gea  II.  c  24,  49  Geo.  III.  e.  118,  5  A:  6 
Vict  c  102,  17  &  18  Vict,  c  102,  the  latter 
continued  and  amended  by  subsequent  statbt^s 
down  to  22  &  23  Vict  c  48.  A  penalt?  of 
1,000/.  is  imposed  on  anyone  (with  ueapacitT 
to  serve  for  the  place  in  parliament  if  retnrnedi 
who  '  shall  give  or  cause  to  be  given,  direcM? 
or  indirectly,  any  sum  of  money,  &&,  upon  anj 
engagement  that  the  person  recerring  shall 
procure,  &&,  the  return  of  any  member,'  ini 
a  fine  of  800/.  on  the  penon  leeeiving  the 
bribe  on  such  a  promise  or  agreement  It  is 
an  offence  in  any  person  '  to  procure  or  oornipt 
another  to  vote;  and  it  has  been  receotlj 
held,  that  the  corruption  is  complete,  uhrts 
the  oorruptor  is  conoenied,  by  the  act  of  giTicg 
the  money,  whether  the  voter  intend  or  not  to 
act  according  to  the  wish  of  the  briber.  i^in<^ 
the  Act  4  &  6  Vict  c.  67,  proof  of  hrit-prv 
before  a  select  committee  renders  an  electioc 
void,  although  agency  for  the  member  be  net 
proved. 

Brlok  ( A.-Sax.  brioe^  a  fragmmU :  Wedg- 
wood). A  piece  of  day  earth,  sometin.e^ 
mixed  with  coal  ashes,  chalky  and  other  ^^h- 
stances,  formed  into  a  mould,  and  bant  in  i 
kiln,  or  clamp,  is  called  in  Architecture  a  In-^k. 
The  earth  used  for  this  puipoee  is  of  tiro  sonf, 
the  one  a  stiff  day,  with  UtUe  or  no  eztrane-  ::^ 
matter,  which  produces  a  hard  red  brick;  <h^ 
other  a  yellowish  day  which  ia  very  fat  ad*^  i^ 
called  loam,  and  which  requires  to  be  tempt'n-d 
with  sand,  or  breeae  (a  light  kind  of  ash),  to 
produce  a  grey-coloured  brick.  The  eartli  is 
usually  dug  some  time,  and  exposed  to  tb* 
action  of  the  atmosphere^  and  it  is  mixed  with 
the  sand,  or  breeze^  in  a  pugmill,  care  beice 
taken  to  introduce  as  little  water  as  nos^i^ '•*'• 
In  mouldinff  the  bricks,  which  is  usually  donr 
by  hand  (though  of  Ute  maehineiy  has  I'em 
applied  to  this  purpose),  it  is  calculated  that 
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a  good  voilcmaa  inll  torn  out  as  many  as 
5,000  bricks  in  a  day  of  fifteen  honxn ;  the 
bricks  are  then  alloired  to  dry  by  being  ex- 
posed on  the  hacks,  and  from  them  they  are 
carried  to  the  kiln,  or  the  damp.  Kihi-bnmt 
bricks  are  nsnaUy  more  regular  in  their  shape 
than  damp-burnt  ones,  and  they  are  pro- 
dnced  vith  a  considerable  economy  in  the 
fuel;  bat  they  reqnira  more  space  and  more 
time  than  the  clamp-bnmt  bricks,  and  therefore 
in  London  and  in  places  where  time  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  process  of  manufacture, 
the  kiln-burnt  bricks  are  but  seldom  used. 
Wlien,  however,  they  are  resorted  to,  the  kilns 
are  usually  made  about  13  ft.  long,  by  10  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  and  12  feet  high,  and  are  provided  with  a 
rnmlar  fiimace ;  when  clamp-burnt  bricks  are 
iN^  the  damp  is  formed  of  the  unbumt  bricks 
themselves,  generally  oblong  in  plan,  and  the 
foundations  are  laid  in  piece  (or  in  previously 
made  anderbumt  bricks).  Each  course  of 
lirieks  is  laid  on  a  layer  of  breeze,  or  cinders ; 
and  fines  are  formed  through  the  mass  of  the 
bricks  vhich  are  filled  with  firewood,  clay,  or 
breeze ;  the  outer  wall  of  the  structure  is  cased 
Tith  place  bricks^  and  the  draught  is  regulated 
by  closing  the  apertures  with  hurdles  covered 
vith  clay;  the  burning  may  continue  from 
t^rnty  to  thirty  days.  U  ndl  within  a  few  years 
tie  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  brick  yard  was 
Rbj^  to  an  excise,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
briiis  vera  made  ^  inches  long,  4J  in  width, 
&nd  2|  in  thickness ;  but  at  the  present  day 
there  la  no  limitation  to  their  dimensions. 

The  different  varieties  of  bricks  known  in 
tnde  are  the  malms^  orfacmg  bricks,  which  are 
of  a  yeQowish  uniform  colour  and  texture  (the 
vhite,  or  the  SujffbUe  bricks,  are  a  variety  of 
t'^«);  the  seconds,  not  quite  so  unifbrm  in 
colour  and  texture  as  malms ;  red  and  grey 
"i^'ki,  the  dinner  being  burnt  in  kilns,  the  latter 
in  elanpa,  both  of  them  inferior  to  the  quality 
of  malms ;  flaee  bricks,  sometimes  called  scmdel 
or  samd  bricks,  which  were  those  furthest  from 
the  fire  in  the  kiln,  and  therefore  the  least  burnt 
—these  shoold  never  be  used  in  a  building  where 
dnrability  is  an  object  of  importance ;  burrs  or 
'^'inktrs,  which  are  masses  of  several  bricks  run 
t'i'gttber  in  the  damp,  or  kiln,  from  the  violent 
action  of  the  fire ;  snuffs,  or  the  broken  unbumt 
particles  of  the  bricks.  They  make  at  present 
a  kind  of  fire-brick  S^in.  x  2|  in.  x  Aim.  of  the 
bine  Staffordshire  day :  and  some  very  beautiful 
?oods  are  mannfectured  from  the  clays  of  the 
bine  lias  formation  at  Kugby,  Ardsey,  and  at 
Tenons  other  places.  Paving  bricks  are  made  for 
the  pnrpoee  for  which  they  are  named ;  com- 
f^«  bricks  are  circular  on  plan,  used  chiefly 
in  vailing  cr  steining  wells,  or  such  works; 
mooided  bricks  are  made  to  any  shape  which 
^^y  be  required ;  WiUoughbg's  clinkers  and 
Ififtd  or  Flemish  dinkers  are  chiefly  used  in 
st^i! 'leg,  theBntdi  clinker  being  6  in.  x  Sin.  x  1  in. 
fin  bricks.  Hies,  and  retorts  are  made  of  every 
«»  and  of  every  form  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  intense  heat  of  the  fomaoe ;  they  are  made 
of  a  kind  of  day  that  contains  more  silica 
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in  combination  with  the  alhs&ina  Chaii  is't&6 
case  with  ordinary  bricks. 

8riok  Clay.  A  common  variety  of  day 
adapted  t4y  the  making  of  bricks.  Manv  mix- 
tures and  combinations  of  silicate  of  alimiina 
with  silica,  iron«  and  alkaline  earths  are  avail- 
able ;  but  the  best  kinds  contain  little  of  the 
latter  materials,  as  they  are  apt  to  cause  the 
bricks  to  melt  and  run  together  into  a  kind  of 
glass  in  the  kiln.  There  is  no  special  geological 
age  for  brick  clays,  as  they  belong  indifferently 
to  the  oldest  and  newest  formations.  The  red 
colour  of  bricks  is  derived  from  the  oxide  of 
iron  that  most  clays  contain. 

Biiolt  Woirgiiiff-  In  Architeetnre,  the 
brickwork  carried  np  and  filled  in  between 
timber  framing. 

BrIolK  Trimmer.  A  brick  ardi  abutting 
against  the  wooden  trimmer  in  front  of  a  fire- 
place, to  guard  against  fire. 

BrloklayiniT*  The  art  of  building  in 
bricks,  which  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity; 
Pausanias  mentions  many  buildings  in  Greece 
thus  constructed,  and  ia  Bome  such  buildings 
were  very  common.  The  walls  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  and  some  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  were  also  of  brick. 

BrIOOle.        [BiLLIABDS.] 

Brideiwell.  A  house  of  correction  for  of- 
fenders is  commonly  so  called  in  England.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  andent  London  house 
of  correction,  originally  a  hospital  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  on  the  site  of  St.  Bride's  well,  in 
Black  Friars,  a  well-known  object  of  pilgrimage 
in  Boman  Catholic  times.  The  original  Bride- 
well is  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Mavor, 
and  used  as  a  receptacle  for  vagrants,  he,, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City. 

Bridge  (A.>Sax.brycp).  In  Architecture,  the 
expression  is  used  to  designate  the  structure  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  river,  gorge,  or  valhsy,  &c.,  by  means  of  certain 
materials,  forming  a  roadway  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  or  occasionally  carrying  the  water- 
way of  a  canal,  in  which  case  it  would  be  spe- 
cifically called  Aqueduct  It  may  be  of  stone, 
brick,  iron  (cast  or  wrought),  timber,  or  sus- 
pended from  chains ;  or  the  roadway  may  be 
carried  by  means  of  boats,  according  to  the 
wants  and  the  resources  of  the  position  where 
the  bridge  is  required. 

In  tracing'  the  history  of  bridges  amongst 
difierent  nations,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that 
local  causes  had  great  influence  on  the  style  of 
construction  adopted  in  them.  A  nation  may 
have  attained  the  highest  point  of  art  in  its 
other  buildings,  and  nevertheless  may  have  left 
nothing  worthy  of  our  admiration  in  the  nature 
of  a  bridge.  In  Egypt,  for  example,  intersected 
as  it  is  by  a  large  and  wide  river  subject 
to  periodical  inundations,  the  construction  of 
bridges  would  have  been  as  difficult  as  it  would 
have  been  useless  before  the  introduction  of 
railroads.  All  the  intercourse  which  commerce 
required  was  easilv  carried  on  by  the  assist- 
ance of  boats ;  and  as  regards  the  passage  of 
the  canals  with  which  the  country  abonndedi 
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their  depth  and  breadth  wen  bo  Bmall  as  to 
require  none  bnt  the  most  simple  expedients 
for  connecting  their  opposite  banks,  nor  any 
which  invoWed  the  employment  of  scientific 
construction.  In  Greece  no  vestige  of  a  bridge 
occurs  before  its  occupation  by  the  Bomans ; 
but  this,  had  the  Greeks  even  been  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  arch,  might  be  accoimted  for 
by  reasons  which  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  which  applied  in  Egypt.  The  country 
iB,  in  fact,  intersected  bynoriver  of  magnitude, 
and  even  those  which  seem  entitled  to  the  name 
are  rather  mountain  torrents,  than  those  im- 
mense sheets  of  water,  swelled  in  their  course 
by  innumerable  streams,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  other  countries.  In  this  case,  nothing  more 
would  be  required  than  a  single  arch,  whose 
abutments  would  be  found  in  the  solid  rocks 
which  the  streams  separated. 

But  when  we  turn  to  Italy,  we  find  a  country 
watered  by  many  and  deep  rivers,  and  inter- 
sected with  deep  ravines,  where  bridge  archi- 
tecture became  a  necessary  study,  not  only  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  but  also  for  the  frequent  military 
expeditions  of  the  people  who  succeeded  in 
impressing  their  rule  upon  its  provinces. 
Home  from  its  commencement  must  have  put 
into  requisition  considerable  skill  in  bridge- 
building  across  the  Tiber,  rapid  and  subject 
as  it  was  to  sudden  floods.  The  earliest  bridges 
here  were  of  timber;  such  was  that  which 
joined  the  Janiculum  to  the  Mens  Aventinus, 
and  was  called  the  Pons  Sublicius  from  the 
sublica  (stakes)  of  which  it  was  formed.  With- 
out enumerating  the  bridges  of  Home,  some  of 
which  are  still  standing  to  attest  the  science  of 
their  architects,  we  must  mention  the  Pons 
Namiensis  on  the  Flaminian  Way  near  Nami 
and  about  sixty  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Augustus ;  and  vestiges  of  it  remain  to  the 
present  day,  one  arch  above  150  feet  span  and 
100  feet  h^^h  being  still  entire.  But  of  the 
works  of  art  of  this  description,  the  most 
wonderful  ever  executed  in  the  Roman  times 
was  the  bridge  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube. 
It  consisted  of  twenty  piers,  160  feet  in  height 
from  their  foundation,  and  170  feet  apart ;  its 
breadth  was  sixty  feet.  This  stupendous  work 
was  destroyed  by  Hadrian,  the  successor  of 
Trajan,  under  the  pretence  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  passage  for  the  barbarians  if  they  became 
masters  of  it;  but  some  writers  have  said 
that  it  was  through  envy  of  the  fiime  that 
attached  to  its  founder.  Over  the  Tagus,  in 
Spain,  an  ancient  Roman  bridge  is  still  stand- 
ing at  Alcantara.  It  consists  of  6  arches,  the 
two  centre  arches  being  of  100  feet  span,  and 
160  feet  above  the  ordinary  water-line;  the 
whole  length  of  the  bridge  is  about  612  feet. 
Of  the  temporary  bridges  of  the  Romans,  the 
most  celebrated  was  Csesar^s  bridge  thrown  over 
the  Rhine ;  it  had  the  advantage  of  fenders 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  stream,  and  stood  re- 
markably well. 

From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
xerival  of  the  arts,  the  history  of  bridge  axchi- 
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tectore  is  rather  a  blank,  with  the  eneptina 
of  some  medisBval  struetures  and  the  Hoorijih 
works  of  Spain.  It  appears  from  Ganthier, 
who  uses  the  anthoritj  at  Aipioolaof  Aii,  tlut 
when  the  arts  began  to  revive  in  Europe  an 
order  was  founded,  under  the  name  of  the  Freres 
Pontiers,  and  that  under  them  was  began  in 
1176  the  bridge  at  Avignon,  of  18  arches  &d<1 
about  3,000  feet  in  length ;  this  bridge  has  siace 
been  destroyed.  In  Spain  the  bridge  of  Orens^, 
and  of  Martorel,  may  be  referred  to  as  specimcDi 
of  the  style  of  bridge-building  then  adopted ; 
and  the  old  London  and  the  Dresden  hT\\-:^ 
are  also  good  samples  of  mediaeval  brid.''^ 
In  1364  a  bridge  of  8  arches  was  ooostrnctAl 
at  Verona,  the  roadway  sloping  from  the  citv ; 
the  largest  of  its  arches  is  169  feet  9  inches 
span;  but  a  much  larger  arch  was  bnilt  at 
Vieille  Brioude,  in  France^  over  the  Allier,  in 
the  year  1464,  of  nearly  184  feet  span,  al- 
most the  greatest  span  of  any  stone  briJ(^- 
in  existence.  Amongst  the  most  celebrat"] 
bridges  of  Italy  is  that  of  the  Rialto,  at  Veu-^ , 
whose  span  is  98^  feet  It  was  begunin  loS^ 
and  finished  in  1691,  from  the  designs  of 
Antonio  del  Ponte  (Sansovino's  Venice),  tbou^b 
by  most  authors  absurdly  attributed  to  K  Jl 
Buonarotti.  In  this  dty  alone  there  are  no 
less  than  339  bridges ;  but  the^  are  mostly  of 
small  span.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  in 
this  place  the  bridge  della  Santissima  Triniu 
at  Florence,  by  Amminati,  which,  as  Milizii 
has  truly  observed,  has  not  been  surpa&v^ 
since  the  revival  of  architecture.  It  is  of  3 
arches,  the  middle  one  of  96  and  the  tvo  sii*^ 
ones  of  86  feet  span,  the  width  of  the  pim 
being  26  feet  9  inches;  the  breadth  of  tii« 
carriage  and  the  foot  ways  between  the  pan- 
pets  is  33  feet.  The  arches  are  poitioDfl  of  i 
very  flat  ellipsis;  the  spinginff  is  in  a  line 
with  the  pier  and  the  nse  in  tiie  centre  not 
much  more  than  \  of  the  chord;  the  arches,  in 
fact,  are  after  the  &shion  of  the  Tudor  arches 
in  this  country,  the  point  at  the  8ammit»  which 
is  extremely  obtuse^  being  hidden  by  the  rams' 
heads  sculptured  upon  the  key-etones.  During 
the  last  two  centuries  the  Frendi  hare  ^^^ 
vanced  their  bridge  arehitectore  to  a  grrat 
degree  of  excellence,  bnt  mora  partieaUrlT  so 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  in  which 
appeared  Perronet,  the  father  of  the  modem 
system  of  the  art,  whose  elegant  deogns  have 
not  since  been  improved  upon  either  in  Fnncc 
or  in  any  other  country.  The  beantifol  brid^'' 
over  the  Seine  at  Neuilly  is  by  him;  it  eoD-M«ts 
of  five  arches,  each  of  128  feet  span  and  32 
feet  rise;  it  was  finished  in  ITH  ^^  ^ 
mains  a  splendid  monument  of  the  powt-rs 
of  its  designer.  Some  of  the  more  modern 
specimens  of  their  bridges  do  great  honour  to 
the  French  school,  for  their  union  of  beautj  of 
form  with  sound  engineering. 

In  Engbind  the  progress  of  bridge-building 
has  kent  pace  with  that  of  the  Contioent, 
although  latterly  the  engineers  ^>pMr  to  hzxa 
striven  in  the  race  for  ugliness ;  but  if  onr 
bridges  cannot  boast  the  elegance  of  design  of 
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tfafi  Freneh  or  tiie  GtennAiu,  tliev  can  at  anj  I 
rate  laj  daim  to  gteat  merit  of  boldneas  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  The  most  celebrated  ; 
work  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  is  the  ' 
bridge  oTerthe  river  Taffe,  near  Llantrissant^  in 
Gl&morganahire,  the  work  of  a  coimtiy  mason, ; 
William  Edwards;  it  is  140  feet  span  with  a 
rersed  sine  of  35  feet,  and  was  erected  in  1755. 
Subsequently  Smeaton,  Brindley,  Jessop,  Mylne, 
Rcnnie,  and  Telford  executed  tiie  bridges  con- 
nected with  their  names^  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Stephenaons,  Brunels,  liocke, 
Bidder,  Hawkshaw,  Tiemey  Clarke,  Fowler 
and  otiiers.  We  may  mention  as  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earlier  school,  the  bridges  of  Hex- 
ham, Dumballock,  Dunkeld,  Stonelei^  Kelso, 
Earn,  Waterloo,  London,  Southwark,  liimerick, 
Chester,  Carlisle,  &e. ;  and,  of  the  later,  we 
maj  refer  to  the  High  Leyel  and  the  Menai  and 
Conway  plate  brides,  the  Saltash,  the  Stock- 
port, Malannay,  and  Barentin  yiaducts,  Trent, 
Victoria,  and  cither  bridges ;  all  of  which  dis- 
pl:iy  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
Iridge-outlding.  The  dimensions  of  the  Menai 
Bri<%e,  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Kailway, 
and  of  the  Saltash  Bridge,  in  fact,  surpass  any 
cf  those  yet  attempted ;  they  are,  for  the  first-, 
4o9  feet,  span  in  the  two  central  openings  and 
230  tVet  at  the  sides ;  for  the  second,  433  feet 
^  icd[ies  in  the  arches  over  the  navigable  part 
<  •/  thi  river.  Evidently  some  new  principles  of 
r<;2i«tniction  had  to  be  introduced  before  such 
diTJDtic  operations  were  undertaken,  and  there- 
i'lTf  it  is  that  wrought  iron  was  employed.  Some 
j<i(^  may  be  formed  of  the  care  and  pains 
tikcn  by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  this  application  of  a  new  material, 
iron  a  perusal  at  Mr.  Clark's  book  on  the 
Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges. 

Of  timber  bridges,  the  boldest  and  most 
ini'pniously  constructed  in  Europe  was  that 
h\  Schaffhausen,  in  Switzerland,  destroyed  by 
tbe  French  in  1799.  It  was  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Ulrie  Grubenman,  a  village  carpenter 
of  Teoffen,  in  1758.  The  total  length  of  the 
Iriilge  was  364  feet ;  but  it  was  relieved  by  a 
pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  In  America  there 
^  some  extraordinary  specimens  of  timber- 
Ihdge  building.  Such  is  the  Trenton  bridge 
over  the  Delaware,  built  in  1804  by  Burr :  its 
chord  line  is  200  feet  and  its  versed  sine  32 
ffft,  the  height  op  thickness  of  the  timber 
framing  at  the  crown  being  only  32  inches. 
The  bndge  -called  Colossus,  over  the  Sku^l- 
kill,  is  340  feet  span,  with  a  versed  sine  or  nse 
of  only  20  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  timber 
&t  the  vertex  is  only  7  feet ;  it  was  the  work  of 
>  penon  named  Wemwag.  Besides  these  two, 
therp  are  numerous  other  timber  bridges  in 
America  worthy  the  notice  of  the  reader,  such 
as  the  bridges  built  upon  the  systems  of 
Fow«7,  Howe,  Brown,  McCallum,  &a 

We  ahaU  close  this  portion  of  our  subject 
^  a  reference  to  the  suspension  bridges  which 
vere  so  much  the  fashion  some  years  ago, 
thoogjii  at  the  present  da^  there  is  rather  a 
prejudice  against  them  owing  to  the  fiulure  of 
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many  such  structures.  Still,  the  succcsBful 
resistance  of  the  Menai,  the  Hammersmith,  the 
Kiel,  and  the  Festh  bridges  proves  that  >vhon 
properly  designed  this  style  of  bridge  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  a  country  which  is  hot 
able  to  embark  large  capitals  in  executing  such 
works ;  and  they  also  induce  us  to  believe  that 
the  cause  of  the  failures  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
mode  of  employing  the  chainsy  especially  when 
the  iron  wire  has  been  substituted  for  them. 
In  suspension  bridges  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstance under  which  they  can  be  placed 
is  when  a  long  file  of  infantry  is  passing  over 
them  in  military  time ;  the  effect  of  the  heavy 
regular  tread  of  the  soldiers  is  to  produce  the 
same  result  which  isochronous  impulses  re- 
curring constantly  upon  a  pendulum  would  do. 
Suspension  bridges  have  been  raised  by  semi- 
barbarous  nations ;  Mungo  Park  found  a  rude 
adaptation  of  them  in  the  heart  of  Africa  ;  and 
Don  Antonio  da  Ulloa  found  them  applied  in 
the  Cordilleras  for  the  communications  between 
the  interior  and  the  coast. 

In  the  building  of  bridges,  where  piers  are 
required  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  arches,  it  is  important  to  place  the  in 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  tlio 
stream  or  current,  and  the  piers  should  present 
to  the  latter  the  form  of  an  equiangular  spheri- 
cal triangle  (of  about  60  degrees)  in  order  the 
better  to  resist  its  force.  The  position  of  a 
bridge  should  not,  moreover,  be  in  a  narrow 
part,  nor  one  liable  to  swell  with  tides,  or  floods, 
inasmuch  as  the  contraction  of  the  waterway 
increases  the  depth  and  the  velocitv  of  the 
current,  and  may  thus  endanger  tne  safety 
of  the  navigation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bridge  itself.  It  is  usual  to  construct  bridges 
with  an  uneven  number  of  arches;  and  this 
for  several  reasons,  amongst  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: that  the  stream  being  usually  most 
powerM  in  the  middle,  an  egress  through  that 
part  is  better  provided  by  having  a  central 
opening ;  and  again,  if  the  bridge  be  not  perfectly 
horizonted,  symmetry  is  gained  bv  rising  from 
the  sides  to  the  centre,  and  the  whole  roadway 
may  be  made  of  one  continuous  curve.  Wlien 
a  bridge  is  horizontal  throughout  its  length, 
much  saving  will  take  place  in  the  centring, 
because  two  sets  will  suffice;  if,  however,  tlie 
bridge  be  higher  at  the  extremities  than  in  tliA 
middle,  the  arches  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
one  must  decrease  in  dimension  regularly,  so  as 
to  be  as  nearly  symmetrical  as  possible,  and  by 
this  arrangement  beauty  is  gained  and  the  ex- 
p«Dae  J^^triDg  isdi^iia^  a.  the  centres 
of  one  side  will  serve  for  the  other.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed  in  this  matter,  that  the 
effect  of  a  long  row  of  flat  elliptical  arches,  such 
as  are  now  used  in  bridge-budding,  is  to  cause 
the  horizontal  line  of  the  road  to  appear  to 
deflect ;  and  as  an  sesthetical  principle  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  all  bridges  gain  by  being 
made  to  rise  in  the  middle. 

It  is  desirable  to  construct  a  bridge  with  as 
few  arches  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  as 
well  for  the  passage  of  the  water  in  a  river,  as 
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for  the  passage  of  the  hoats  that  may  pass  np 
and  down,  not  to  mention  the  economy  of 
labour  ia  the  fewer  piers  resulting  from  the 
small  number  of  supports.  When  the  river  can 
be  spanned  by  a  single  arch,  no  more  should 
be  allowed.  The  piers  should  be  of  sufficient 
solidity  to  resist  the  thrust,  or  push,  of  one 
arch  independent  of  the  other  arches,  so  that 
the  centrmg  may  be  struck  without  danger 
of  overturning  the  pier  left  unprotected  (tms 
principle  has,  however,  been  neglected  in  some 
recent  examples,  and  the  Pont  St  Maxence  by 
Perronet,  and  ^e  Barentin  Viaduct  by  Mr. 
Locke,  may  be  cited  as  illustrations) ;  and  the 
piers  should  also  be  spread  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  base,  and  diminish  gradually  upwuids. 
The  method  of  laying  the  foundations  in  a 
river  is  usually  by  means  of  a  cofferdam,  which 
is  a  large  enclosure,  made  by  piling,  roimd  the 
Hpace  to  be  occupied  by  the  pier,  so  as  to  render  it 
water-tight,  and  then  by  pumping  out  the  water, 
and  keeping  the  space  dry  till  the  pier  is  built  up 
to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water.  But  where 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  loose,  or  when  the  ex- 
pense of  foundations  is  an  object,  the  present 
style  of  executing  them  is  by  means  of  tubes 
which  are  brought  over  the  spot  they  are  in- 
tended to  occupy,  and  the  earth  from  the  inside 
of  them  is  removed  by  some  of  the  processes 


described  in  a  pamphlet  by  Coulomb  and  hr 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  siroerintended  the  worb  it 
Rochester  Bridge.  When  the  pile  tubes  are 
thus  driven  to  the  depth  requ&ed,  they  are 
filled  with  concrete  up  to  the  watex'a  edgr. 
Occasionally  the  method  of  founding  by  cais- 
sons may  be  resorted  to ;  but  it  is  now  to  veil 
known  to  be  atterded  with  danger  that  it  b 
rarely  employed.  In  oonstructing  the  centres 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  them  inca- 
pable of  bending,  or  swerving;  while  the  ard 
is  being  tamed,  otherwise  it  will  be  crippled ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  centres  should 
be  so  treated  as  to  be  easily  removed  on  the 
completion. 

We  here  subjoin  a  table  of  some  of  the  moat 
important  bridges  in  Europe  and  America, 
chiefly  in  reference  to  their  span  and  the 
height  of  their  arches ;  the  reader  who  may 
desire  more  information  on  the  subject  is 
referred  to  Gauthey's  treatise  8ttr  la  Con- 
atrvction  des  Pimts;  Beibel*s  edition  of 
Sganzin's  Cours  de  Construetum;  Michel 
Chevalier's  work  8ur  ks  Travaux  Publia  d< 
PAmhique;  Weale's  Bridget;  Henz's  Jks 
EisenbuMnweaen  in  Nord  Amerika;  Fairbain 
and  Edwin  Clark's  works  On  ike  Briianma  and 
Conway  TubtUar  Bridges ;  Navier,  Bitr  lea  Fonts 
Suependus ;  &c.  && 


mON  BRIDGES  (OAST). 


Nam* 

niTff 

nan 

WidMt  AKh 

Cnrr* 

Al«llltMt 

TU« 

Spaa 

RlM 

Sonthwark 
Sunderland 
Buildwas 
Tarasoon 
Ncvera 
Rochester 
St.  I'l-tersburg 
High  Level 

Thiunes 

Wear 

Severn 

BhOne 

Loire 

Medway 

Neva 

Tyne 

London 

Sunderland 

Buildwas 

Taraaoon 

Nevers 

Rochester 

St.  Petersburg 

Newcastle 

Ft  In. 
240    0 
240    0 
150    0 
204    4 
187    9 
170    0 
150    0 
ISC  10 

Ft  In. 
24    0 
80    0 
27    0 
10    6 
Ifi    0 
17    0 
13    8 

Segment 
Segment 
Segment 
Segment 
Segment 
Segment 
Segment 
Dble.road 

Rennitt 

Wilson 

Telford 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Cubitt 

Unknown 

Stephenson 

181« 
17^ 
1816 
im 
IHfc't     ' 

is:^ 
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IRON  BRIDGES  (WROUQHT). 


MaoM 


Dritannia 

Soltash 

Boyne 

Victoria 

Kiol 

Cologne 

Dirschaa 


ItlTW 


Sea 

Hamoozo 

Foyle 

St.  Lawrence 

Rhine 

Rhine 

Vistula 


FlaM 


Henai  Straits 

Plymouth 

Bojme 

Canada 

Strasbourg 

Cologne 

Dirsohaa 


WidMtAreh 


Span 


FL  lo. 

458  8 

433  6 

260  0 

330  0 

183  8 

813  0 

898  0 


RlM 


Ft.  In. 

29  8i 

80  6 
22  8 

81  8 
19  8 
81  0 
40  0 


Curra 


Tubular 

Tubular 

Lattice 

Tubular 

Lattice 

Lattice 

Lattice 


AnUtMi 


Stephenson 

Brunei 

McNeil 

St(q)hen8on 

Vingncr 

Unlmown 

Unknown 


Oiic 


I 


IMO 
IM 
18W     I 
IWJ? 

lS»Ti 

lts6\ 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGES. 


Nam* 

RlT«r 

Plaea 

WMflrtAKh 

Corva 

ArehllccC 

Ml 

8paa 

RlM 

Henai 

Fribonrg 

La  Roche  Bernard 

Pesth 

Niagara 

Sea 

Valley 

Vilaine 

Danube 

St.  Lawrence 

Menal  Straits 

Fribonrg 

La  Roche  Bernard 

Pesth 

Niagura 

Ft  la. 
570    0 
880    0 
6M    4 
606    0 
821    4 

Ft  In. 
42    0 
68    0 
00    0 
45    0 
75    0 

Defleotion 
Deflection 
Deflection 
Deflection 
Deflection 

Telford 
CaHey 
Leblano 
T.  Clarke 
Roebling 

1820 
18» 
1M6 
18^5rt 
Ij^ 
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BTONB  BBIDGES. 


VMM 

Sl«^ 

WldMtAreh 

Arebltrcl 

i)Ri« 

Spaa 

BIM 

Ft  In. 

Ft.  In. 

Cbotar 

Dm 

Cherter 

aoo  0 

42    0 

oOflQSQdtv 

Harrleeon 

1830 

ridlte  Brioode 

illM<i> 

Brlonde 

188    S 

70    8 

Segment 

Grennier 

1454 

Ulm 

Danube 

TTlm 

181    3 

23    8 

Segment 

Wiebeking 

1806 

CntleYeooUo 

Adig« 

Yeroiui 

159  10 

55    8 

Ellipse 

Unknown 

13M 

Iatov 

AgDUt 

Thames 
Dno 

LaTonr 

IM  10 

64    6 

EDipse 

Sager 

1775 

Loodoa 

London 

IM    0 

28    6 

£Uipee 

Bennle 

1832 

Claiz 

Grenoble 

IfiO    8 

63    8 

Segment 

Unknown 

1611 

Po&t  J  Fkida 

Taffo 

Glamorgan 

140    0 

85    0 

Segment 

Edwards 

1755 

ISeaSOj 

8dno 

KearParia 

127  10 

81  10 

Bllipee 

Perronet 

1774 

Mjobm 

Seine 

ICantee 

137  10 

88    8 

Empae 

Huppean 

1766 

WaMrioo 

Thamei 

London 

120    0 

82    0 

EUipee 

B^nni^ 

1816 

Tangndrnd 

Bee 

Kirkcudbright 

118    0 

88    0 

Segment 

Telford 

18C6 

S^^!S^ 

Blitett 

Langoedoo 

108    7 

26    6 

Segment 

Unknown 

1305 

Mraidt 

laer 

Munich 

102    8 

17    0 

Segment 

Wlebddng 

1814 

OileBat 

Jioire 

Orleans 

106    7 

29    0 

EUipee 

Hnppoau 

1760 

Smh 

JABey 

Dublin 

106    0 

22    0 

EIlipM 

Stevens 

1791 

Xontlioa 

Danmoe 

MontUon 

102    0 

25    6 

EUipee 

Cormont 

1805 

Ttana 

XaodiigUoiie 

Ytoenaa 

101    S 

29    9 

S^;ment 

Unknown 

— 

Bla^ftjazt 

^nuumeB 

London 

100    0 

41    6 

EUipee 

Hylne 

1771 

Riilto 

Canal 

Yenice 

96  10 

20    7 

Segment 

Antoniodel  Ponte 

1591 

DcOantitti 

Jkxno 

Floienoe 

95    6 

14  10 

Pointed 

Amminati 

1569 

DekOoncorda 

fieina 

PaclB 

98    9 

9    8 

Segment 

Penonet 

1791 

Jtea 

Seine 

Paris 

91    6 

10    9 

Segment 

Lamand6 

1815 

FonteOiCo 

Tiber 

Borne 

88    4 

41    8 

Semicircle 

Unknown 

1474 

PonteMoIo 

Tiber 

Borne 

77    8 

88  10 

Semicircle 

Unknown 

100  B.C. 

StMaxnos 

Oiee 

Bt.  ICaaoence 

76    8 

6    8 

Segment 

Perronet 

1784 

Font  d' Alma 

fieina 

Paris 

141    0 

28    0 

ElUptical 

De  la  Goumerie 

1857 

TDIBEB  BBIDGES. 


Ookans 

Plaotiaiiaa 

Bunheig 

Treaton 
,  Writtmghen 
|PbntLoiii8 
IRcjiiiigai 
iSbaDghen 
I  Lech 

;  PeMode*  Falls 

■  SQicott's  Mills 


Blw 


fikoylkin 


BegniU 

DelawarB 

Bhine 


laer 

Wertaeh 

Wertach 


Plao* 


Philsddpbia 

North  America 

Gemumy 

Pennagrlvanla 

Bwitserland 

FrejslBgaa 

Bavaria 

Near  Elslngben 

Near  Angsbarg 

North,  America 

North  America 


Wldfvt  Arch 

Bpao 

Rb« 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

840    0 

20    0 

250    0 

27    4 

208    0 

17    4 

200    0 

82    0 

198    0 

80  10 

154    0 

18    6 

153    0 

11    6 

189    0 

7    8 

114    0 

8    9 

186    6 

17    0 

150    0 

30    0 

Curve 


Segment 

Segment 

Segment 

Segment 

Segment 

S^ment 

Segment 

Segment 

Segment 

Lattice 

Side  truss 


Arebltcet 


D»t» 


Wemwag 

1818 

Palmer 

1794 

Wiebeking 

1809 

Burr 

1804 

Qrabomian 

1777 

Wiebeking 

1809 

Wiebeking 

1808 

Wiebeking 

1809 

Wiebeking 

1808 

Unknown 

about  1838 

Unknown 

about  1838 

BuDos.  In  a  steamship,  ia  the  platform 
raised  aboTe  the  deck  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
iieetuig  the  paddleboxee.  It  forms  a  post  of 
obsenratioii  nom  which  tlie  captain  has  an 
ezrellent  view  of  the  reesers  course. 

Bbidqes,  MnjTA&T.  Temporary  bridges  are 
Qsoally  made  with  piles,  trestles,  boats,  pon- 
toons, or  casks. 

PQe  bridges  are  applicable  for  rapid,  shal- 
low, and  mnddj  rirers,  where  boats  cannot  be 
used. 

Trestle  bridges  are  easily  made,  and  answer 
tlie  same  puzpose. 

Boat  bridges  are  made  by  moorinff  boats 
aloDgittde  eadi  other  across  a  river,  and  laying 
trestles  across  them. 

Pontoon  bridges  are  generally  nsed,  as  an 
ttmy  can  cany  pontoons  about;  where,  how- 
fVfT,  they  are  absent,  casks  may  be  used  as 
rabstitutes. 

Brldg0wat«r  Treatises*  In  Scientific 
History,  a  series  of  works  published  in  accord- 
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anco  with  the  will  of  the  Bey.  Francis  Henry, 
earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died  in  1829.  Eight 
thousand  pounds  were  Tested  in  trustees,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the 
Roval  Society,  Davies  Gilbert,  who  appointed 
oignt  gentlemen  to  write  treatises  on  subjects 
iUustratiye  of  the  'power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
of  Ood,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation.'  The 
works  are:  1.  By  the  BeT.  T.  Chalmers,  D.D., 
2^  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral 
and  InteUeetual  ConeiiftUion  of  Man.  2.  By 
JohnKidd,  M.D.,  The  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man,  3.  By 
the  Bev.  W.  Whewell,  Astronomy  and  General 
Physics^  considered  with  Beference  to  Natural 
Theolooy.  4.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  The  Hand, 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments^  as 
ewneing  Jksign,  6.  By  Peter  Mark  Boget, 
M.D.,  AnimtU  and  Vegetable  Physiology^  eon- 
sidered  with  Reference  to  Natural  theology, 
6.  By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Buckland,  On  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,    7«  By  the  Bey.  W.  Kirby,  On  the 
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BRIDGING  JOIST 

History,  ffabits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals, 
8.  By  William  Prout,  M.D.,  Cheynistry,  Me- 
teorolony^  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  con- 
sidered mth  IRefercTict  to  Natural  Theology. 

BiidginflT  Joist.    [Joist.] 

Bridles.  On  Shipboard,  are  short  ropes 
serTing  to  connect  Tarions  portions  of  the  base 
of  a  sail  with  the  bowline,  which  otherwise 
only  draws  upon  the  comer  of  the  saiL 

Brief  (Lat.  brevis,  short  \  Nor.  Fr.  bref). 
A  word  applied  originally  to  a  small  written 
scroll;  but  it  is  used  at  present  in  several 
si^ifications. 

1.  In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  letters  addressed 
from  the  pope  to  temporal  princes  or  communi- 
ties on  subjects  of  discipline  or  public  affairs 
are  termed  Apostolical  liriefs.  The  name  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  diflference  of 
size  between  this  smaller  kind  of  instrument 
and  the  ample  bullae  (bulls)  of  the  popes. 
Apostolical  briefs  are  usually  written  upon 
paper,  though  sometimes  parchment  is  used. 
They  are  sealed  in  red  wax  with  the  seal  of 
the  Fisherman  (sub  annulo  Piscatoris),  which 
n^presents  St.  Peter  casting  a  net  into  the 
sea.  (Ciampini,  Dissirtutio  de  Ahbrev.  Munere^ 
cap.  iii.) 

2.  In  Law,  the  term  Brief  is  applied  to  an 
abritlged  narration  of  the  facts  of  a  case  pre- 
pared for  trial,  with  or  without  a  reference  to 
]x)ints  of  law  involved  in  it,  drawn  up  for  the 
preliminary  instruction  of  an  advoaite, 

3.  The  term  Brief  is  applied  in  England 
to  king's  letters,  issued  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  clergy,  magisstrates,  and  parochial 
officers,  to  authorise  collections  of  money  at 
the  doors  of  the  several  churches  and  chapels 
throughout  the  country,  in  individual  cases 
wherein  application  has  been  made  for  such 
assistance  towards  the  building  or  repair  of  a 
particular  church.  This  custom  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  after  the  disuse  of  papal 
briefs  consequent  on  the  Keformation ;  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  dropped. 

Briff  (perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  brigantine). 
The  general  term  for  a  vessel  having  two  masts, 
with  a  boom  mainsail,  being  otherwise  square- 
rigged;  that  is,  having  her  sails  brought  to 
yards  hung  horizontally  by  the  middle. 

Brigade  (Ital.  brigata,  a  company).  This 
term  implies  either  the  union  of  two  or  more 
regiments  or  battalions  of  infantry  or  cavalry, 
or  both  together,  either  with  or  without  artillery, 
\  under  one  command.  In  the  artillery  batteries 
'  are  combined  into  briffades,  as  companies  of 
infantry  are  into  battalions.  In  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea  in  I860,  each  infantry  brigade 
was  formed  of  three  battalions.  The  commander 
of  a  brigade  is  called  a  brigadier-general. 

Brlf  andlne.  A  kind  of  scale-armour,  worn 
by  the  light  troops  called  Brigands — a  name 
used  during  the  middle  ages  in  the  sense  of 
skirmishers,  from  Low  Latin  briga,  strife. 
(Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.) 

BrlgttBtliie  (Span,  bergantin).  A  name 
often  applied  to  a  small  brig  of  a  foreign  nation. 
The  older  English  form  is  brigandine. 
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The  common  or 
vulgar  system  of  logaritlimB  oonstructM  on 
the  base  10  is  sometimes  called  Briggs'  sjstt'iD, 
after  their  constructor  Henry  Briggs,  a  conteoi- 
porary  of  Lord  Napier,  who  discovered  loga- 
rithms in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeeLtb 
century.     [Looarithhs.] 

Brtrlit  (A-Sax.  beorht;  briht).  In  Paint- 
ing, shining  with  light ;  a  term  applied  tc  a 
picture  in  which  the  lights  preponderate  over 
the  shadows. 

BrlUante  (ItaL).  In  Music,  prefixed  to  & 
movement,  denotes  that  it  ia  to  be  played  in  t 
gay  and  lively,  or  brilliant,  maimer. 

Brimstone  (A.-Sax.  bren,  to  hum\  A 
commercial  name  for  refined  sulphur.  [Sul- 
phur.] 

Brlngiiif^to.  Is  the  act  of  stopping  the 
course  of  a  ship  through  the  water,  so  thut  hb** 
becomes  nearly  stationary.  This  is  effected  by 
brailing  up  the  sails,  or  by  so  setting  them  a-< 
to  coimteract  each  other.  The  operation  <f 
bringing-to  in  a  strong  wind  can  rarfly  l-e 
performed  without  passing  over  a  oonsidtralie 
space. 

Bristol  IMamondSy  Bristol  StoBSf. 
Small  and  brilliant  ciystals  of  colourK-^^ 
Quartz  found  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  of 
the  vicinity  of  Bristol  They  are  occasionally 
used,  in  a  cut  and  polished  state,  for  oriu- 
mental  purposes. 

Britannia  MetaL  An  alloy  of  tin  vitb  a 
little  copper  and  antimony. 

Brltlsb  Oom.  When  starch  is  expo.«(xl  to 
a  temperature  of  about  600°  it  becomes  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  so  far  altered  in  its  clit'n<i- 
cal  characters  as  no  longer  to  form  a  blue  ^>]< 'u* 
with  iodine ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  cold  wat*  r. 
In  this  state  it  is  used,  under  the  above  name. 
by  calico  printers. 

Broscrtilny»to.  In  Sailing,  is  to  allov  t)  •' 
ship's  head  to  incline  rapidly  to  windwanl  i' 
her  proper  course.  This  is  occasioned  by  mvli- 
gence,  and  may  result  in  the  sails  being  tak<  n 
aback  and  the  dismasting  of  the  vessel 

Broad  Arroir.  A  cuneiform  mark,  pl:)i>  <1 
on  all  stores  and  material  belonging  to  the 
British  Admiralty.  It  is  unknown  when  this 
mark  originated;  but  a  penalty  was  affix^ti  in 
1698  to  the  use  of  it  by  any  private  i>enM;u 
under  the  Act  9  and  10  Wm.  III.  cap.  41. 

Broadcast.  In  Horticulture  and  Agri^^'^l* 
ture,  ia  a  method  of  sowing  seeds  by  ca^^ti;  z 
them  or  scattering  them  abroad,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute them  evenly  over  the  entire  surfare  <  f 
the  soil,  in  opposition  to  sowing  in  dnlb^'f 
rows.  The  operation  of  sowing  broadcast  i< 
generally  performed  by  the  han^  the  opemtor 
canying  the  seeds  in  a  bag  or  sowing  sht-*-^ 
or  m  a  basket  There  are  also  machines  if 
sowing  broadcast^  but  they  are  not  much  in 
use.  In  general,  grasses  are  sown  broadcii>t 
while  com,  pulse,  and  broad-leaved  plAnt> 
grown  for  their  roots  or  leaTss  are  sown  in 
drills  or  rows.  The  term  is  sometimes  appli^' 
to  planting,  but  it  is  more  genezally  restrict*  li 
to  sowing. 


BROADSIDE 

BrMdsldAi  In  Printing,  any  large  page ' 
printed  cm  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Modem 
broadsides  are  of  Tarious  sizes,  sometimes  con- 
Bisting  of  several  sheets,  which,  when  pnt  to- 
gether, freqnentlj  cover  a  great  space.  The 
letten  used  in  the  largest  are  often  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  each  one  occupying  a 
whole  sheet  Old  Enfflish  broadsides  are  fre- 
quently valnable  as  illnstrating  the  history  of 
the  period.  i 

Broeluuittte.  A  native  snlphate  of  copper 
has  been  thus  named  after  Brochant  the  French 
mineralogist.  .  I 

BrokMi-lMMSked.  A  ship  is  said  to  be 
broken-backed  when,  in  consequence  of  being 
loosened  from  age  or  injury,  her  frame  droops 
at  either  end. 

8rok«B»wlBdMl«  A  ruptured  state  of  the 
air-eeib,  efaiefly  on  the  edges  of  the  Itmgs,  in 
the  hone,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ex- 
piration oeeupiee  more  time  than  the  inspira- 
tioD  of  the  air,  and  is  laboriously  and  generally 
spasmodically  effected.  It  is  a  disease  which 
may  admit  of  palliation,  but  not  of  cure ;  the 
animal  becomes  eradually  less  capable  of  exer- 
tion, and  if  urged  on,  he  drops  and  dies. 

Broker  (a  word  of  douotful  origin).  In 
Mercantile  Law,  a  person  employed  in  con- 
tnctiag  for  the  disposal  of  property  without 
Wing  put  in  actual  possession  of  it,  as  is  the 
OK  vith  a  factor.  [Factob.]  But  all  agents 
answering  to  this  definition  are  not  brokers, 
Qor  has  the  term  any  very  exact  legal  signifi- 
cation. Particular  classes  of  brokers  are :  bill 
or  exchange  brokers,  stock  brokers,  insurance 
brokers,  pawnbrokers,  and  brokers  who  sell  or 
appraise  household  furniture  fbr  rent.  By 
8  &  9  Wm.  IIL  c  20,  brokers  in  the  city  of 
London  must  be  licensed  by  the  mayor  and 
aldennen,  and  grant  a  bond  with  a  penalty  of 
oOO/.  on  their  admission.  According  to  mer- 
cantile nsage,  if  goods  within  the  city  of 
London  are  sold  by  a  broker  to  be  paid  for  by 
a  bill  of  exchange,  the  vendor,  if  not  satisfied 
with  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser,  has  a 
right  within  a  reasonable  time  to  annul  the 
contract. 

Brekonice.  The  percentage  paid  to  the 
broker  for  his  trouble  m  effecting  a  sale,  or  in 
negotiating  any  particular  business. 

BromaL  An  organic  compound  consisting 
of  Aldehyde  in  which  three  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  is  an 
oily  liquid  of  unpleasant  odour. 

Br^nuursjrrite.  Native  bromide  of  silver. 
[BaowrBm.] 

aaromoUaAeflB  (Bromelia,  one  of  the  ge- 
p^ra).  A  natural  order  of  Endogenous  plants 
inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world, 
where  they  grow  in  the  rich  vegetable  soil  of 
forests,  or  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  to  which 
they  cling  by  their  twisting  slender  roota.  They 
nsoally  have  hard  leaves,  which  are  covered 
with  a  scDxfiness  easily  rubbed  aS,  and  are  so 
Aoanged  as  to  be  able  to  hold  the  water  that 
lodges  in  their  centre.  Many  of  them  will  grow 
for  nunthj^  aod  flowei:^  when  Buspended  in  the 
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air,  after  being  severed  from  their  roots.  Their 
flowers  are  usually  whit^,  crimson,  blue,  or 
purple,  and  often  exceedingly  handsome.  In 
the*  genus  Ananassa  the  bracts  and  flowers  are 
so  fleshy,  that  they  all  grow  together  into  a 
solid  mass,  and  thus  form  the  wefi-known  fruit 
called  the  Pine- apple.  Tillandaia  usneoidcs  is 
a  curious  species  of  this  order,  hanging  down  in 
long  grey  threads  from  the  branches  of  trees  in 
American  forests,  and  so  seldom  flowering  that 
it  might  be  taken  fbr  some  species  of  lichen ; 
it  is  easily  dried,  and  then  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  &c.  Bromdia  JHngvia  is  a  remedy 
against  worms,  and  yields  a  cooling  fever  drink; 
and  other  species  of  Bromelia  supply  valuable 
fibre  for  textile  purposes. 

Bromine  {Qt.  $p&fju)s,  a  strong  odour).  An 
undecompounaed  substance  discovered  in  1826 
by  M.  Balard  of  Montpellier.  In  its  general 
chemical  habitudes  it  much  resembles  chlorine 
and  iodine,  and  is  often  associated  with  them. 
It  exists,  but  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  sea- 
water,  and  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants.  It  is 
usually  extracted  from  bittern  by  the  agency  of 
chlorine.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  a  very 
dark  reddish  brown  liquid,  of  a  powerful  and 
suffocating  odour,  and  emitting  brown  vapour. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3.  It  hoiia  at  116® 
and  congeals  at  4®.  The  density  of  its  vapour 
is  6'6  ;  100  cubic  inches  at  mean  temperature 
and  pressure  weighing  167*26  grains.  It  is  an 
electixx-negative ;  it  has  bleaching  powers,  and 
is  very  poisonous.  Its  equi^^lcnt  number  is 
about  78 :  it  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form 
hffdrobromic  acid  ffOSf  100  cubic  inches  of  which 
weigh  84*7  grains.  With  oxygen  it  forms  the 
bromic  acid.  Its  combinations  are  termed 
bromides ;  they  have  not  hitherto  been  applied 
to  any  use,  but  some  of  them  are  probably 
possessed  of  powerful  medical  qualities. 

Bvomoform.  A  compound  analogous  to 
chloroform,  but  containing  bromine  in  the  place 
of  chlorine.     It  is  a  heavy  volatile  liquid. 

Bromyrlte.  Native  bromide  of  silver. 
When  pure  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  with  a 
slight  tmge  of  green.  It  is  met  with  at  Huel- 
goet  in  Brittany;  also  in  Mexico  and  Chili, 
accompanying  other  ores  of  silver. 

Bronolila  (Gr.).  The  smaller  ramifications 
of  the  windpipe. 

Bronobltlfl  (from  Ghr.  ^piyx^)-  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bronchia. 

Bronoboeele  (Gr.  fipAyxos^  the  throat,  and 
hc^Xt;,  a  tumour).  A  tumour  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  being  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  From  its  prevalence  in  Derby- 
shire, it  is  sometimes  called  the  Derh/shire 
neck;  and  it  is  a  very  common  disease  among 
the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts,  espe- 
cially of  the  Alps.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  water  of  those  districts, 
but  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.  Iodine  has 
been  administered  succcssfdlly  in  the  cure  of 
this  and  other  glandular  enlargements. 

BroBcliotoiny  (Ghr.  /Sp^x^'f  &&<!  i'^juvm,  / 
cut).  The  operation  of  making  an  opening  into 
the  trachea  in  order  to  prevent  suffocation. 
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BroBffnlariiite.  A  sulphide  of  antimony, 
silver,  and  load;  found  in  tho  mines  of  Mexico 
witli  Iron  PyriUs,  and  named  after  M.  Brong- 
niart. 

BrongiilartineorBrongnlartite.  Native 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  lime.     [GukUBBBm.] 

Brontomomn  (Gr.  fipom^f  thunder^  and 
^(tfov,  animal).  A  genus  of  the  large,  apparently 
cursorial,  fossil  birds  of  the  triassic  deposits  in 
tho  Connecticut  valley  has  thus  been  called.  It 
is  only  known  by  tlie  gigantic  footprints,  some 
of  which  measure  twelve  inches  between  the 
tips  of  the  inside  and  outside  toes.  The  aver- 
ago  length  of  stride,  as  shown  by  the  distance 
between  the  impressions,  was  between  three 
and  four  feet;  the  same  limb  was  therefore 
carried  out  each  step  from  six  to  seven  feet  for- 
ward in  the  ordinauy  rate  of  progression. 

Bronse  (Fr.).  Bronze  and  beU  metal  are 
alloys  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  proportion  of 
88  to  92  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  of  8  to  12 
of  the  latter ;  small  portions  of  zinc  or  brass, 
and  also  of  lead,  are  occasionally  added.  These 
alloys  are  harder  and  more  filsible,  but  less 
malleable,  than  copper.  The  specific  gravity 
of  bronze  exceeds  the  mean  of  its  component 
metals  when  carefully  hammered  and  free  from 
air-blebs;  but  bronze  castings  are  apt  to  be 
porous  unless  considerable  care  and  skill  have 
been  used  in  fusing  and  pouring  the  metal,  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  mould ;  and  in  large 
castings,  owing  to  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 
mass,  there  is  often  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  composition  of  different  parts  of  it ;  that 
portion  containing  the  least  tin  being  the  first 
to  solidify,  while  the  more  fusible  portion  to  a 
certain  extent  separates,  and  is  sometimes  pro- 
jected from  the  mould.  In  lai^e  bronze  castings, 
such  as  statues,  porosity  and  bubbles  require 
carefully  to  be  avoided :  where  they  exist  so  as 
to  deface  the  appearance  of  the  work,  they  are 
sometimes  fillea  up  with  substances  which  are 
only  temporarily  durable,  or  which,  if  metallic, 
give  rise  to  electrical  effects  which  time  renders 
prejudicially  evident.  For  this  reason,  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  a  large  statue  should  be  fused 
together,  or  united  by  bronze,  and  not  by  a 
mere  fusible  solder ;  and  iron  bars  and  leaden 
junctions,  for  the  support  or  fixing  of  the  work, 
should,  upon  the  same  principle,  be  avoided,  as 
they  are  themselves  liable,  under  such  dicum- 
stances,  to  corrosion,  and  this  may  affect  the 
stability  or  safety  of  the  statue,  independently 
of  other  influences.  Of  the  difficulty  of  casting 
a  large  and  perfect  bell  in  bronze,  the  Ghreat 
Bell  at  Westminster  haa  furnished  a  miemorable 
instance. 

Tempering  produces  upon  bronze  an  effect 
directly  opposite  to  that  upon  steel;  and  in 
order  to  render  bronze  malleable,  it  must  be 
heated  to  redness  and  quenched  in  water.  The 
alloy  which  thus  acquires  the  greatest  tenacity 
is  that  of  8  of  copper  and  1  of  tin,  and  this  is 
consequently  preferable  for  medals ;  the  advan- 
tage of  bronze  over  copper  for  these  purposes 
being  hardness  and  resistance  to  oxidation ;  the 
former  quality  reeii  ts  friction,  and  the  latter 
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has  handed  down  to  ns  the  works  of  the  andenti 
with  little  deterioration,  though  buried  forages 
in  damp  soil  or  immersed  in  water.  Thesokill 
value  of  bronze,  aa  compared  with  ^Id  and 
silver,  is  also  another  important  oonaderation, 
as  affecting  the  preservation  of  such  works  of 
art.  The  alloy  employed  in  the  present  bronze 
coinage  is  composed  of  95  copper,  4  tin,  1  zinc 
The  pound  avoirdupois  is  coined  into  48  pence, 
each  piece  weighing  145'83  grains ;  into  80 
halfpence,  each  weighing  87*60  gnina;  into 
160  farthings,  each  weighing  43*76  grains. 

BroBBliif  •  This  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  peculiar  brown  colour  imparted  to  tca-mu*, 
coffee-pots,  and  similar  copper  veasels,  giving' 
them  a  more  agreeable appeannoe,  andresistin*; 
tarnish  and  discolouration.  This  ia  effecte^i 
by  coating  them  with  a  film  of  raboxide  of 
copper:  the  vessel  is  first  cleaned,  and  then 
rubbed  over  with  peroxide  of  iron  (ookothar) 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  dilute  aohitioD  of 
acetate  of  copper ;  in  this  state  it  ia  heat<>d  in 
a  proper  fiimace  or  mnfAe,  till  it  is  found  on 
brushing  off  the  oxide  that  the  surfi&ce  beneath 
has  acquired  its  proper  hue.  Medals  naay  be 
bronzed  in  the  same  way. 

Bronxliiv  ZJqvld.  A  solution  containing; 
chloride  of  antimony  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
used  for  bronzing  iron  gun-barrela.  Bi&ss  u 
sometimes  bronzed  by  washing  it  over  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  platinum. 

BroBBlte.  A  variety  of  Diallage,  with  a 
pseudo-metallic  lustre,  frequently  ^yproechin^ 
to  that  of  bronze  (whence  the  name).  It  occnrH 
in  masses,  with  a  lamellar  stmcture  inclining 
to  fibrous,  in  the  Serpentine  of  Comwall ;  in 
the  Syenite  of  Glen  Tilt  in  Perthshire;  in  tho 
Greenstone  of  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  at  Beneoatih 
in  Londonderry;  also^  in  Styna,  Piedmont,  tho 
Harz,  &a 

Brooklte*  Pore  native  titanic  add,  nam^l 
after  Brooke  the  crystallographer.  It  occnrs 
in  hair-brown,  yellowish,  or  reddish  ci!Tstal«, 
which  are  more  or  less  translucent,  and  havo 
a  brilliant  lustre  inclining  to  meta]li<^  n»ir 
Tremadoe  in  Caemarvonahire;  at  Tavistock; 
and  in  Perthshire.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Dauphiny,  Savoy,  the  Urals,  and  at  the  Yal  dol 
Bove,  Etna.  The  opaque  iron-black  ayetals 
frora.  Arkansas  have  been  named  Axkansite. 
[Awatasb;  Abxaitsitb;  Rutiui.] 

Broom  (A-Sax.  brom).  The  9ttfidkamnvf 
scoparitUf  Spartium  Boapariwnit  or  Cffti»u$ 
scopariua  of  botanists,  is  an  evergreen  shruK 
native  of  sandy  soils  throughout  Europe.  The 
Broom  is  sown  extensiyely  in  thia  countiy  ss  a 
shelter  for  game,  and  among  the  other  plants 
in  young  plantations  aa  a  screen  from  the 
wind  and  a  protection  till  the  more  important 
species  can  establish  themselves.  Its  hniochos, 
which  are  tough,  are  made  up  into  brooms,  to 
which  they  have  given  their  name. 

Broomlnr  of  a  mup.    rBBaAmxa.] 

Broim  Coal.  Oolitic-coal  fields  are  welt 
known  in  various  parte  of  Europe,  Asia  end 
America,  and  are  in  many  cases  valuable  and 
prodnctxre.    One  of  the  oldeet  known  wmkable 
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depodts  of  thie  kind  ma  opened  at  Brora  and 
its  Deighbourhood,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
^^ootbiDd,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  called  the  '  Brora  coal.'  Although  not 
sofficientlj  good  to  compete  with  the  coals  of 
the  regular  coal  measures,  it  ia  still  an  aTaiiable 
foeL 

The  Brora  ooal-field  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
the  best  of  the  small  number  of  oolitic  deposits 
of  this  kind  in  England,  The  coal  lies  with 
shales  and  sandstones ;  but  like  many  of  the 
small  ooal-baainB  of  all  ages,  the  various  beds 
repose  directly  on  granite  without  the  inter- 
Tendon  of  oUier  fbrmadona.  Judging  £n>m 
its  fossils,  it  belongs  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
oolitic  series. 

Broalmom  (Gr.  fiptiffifiot,  edible).  A  genus 

of  Artoearpaceaj  consisting  of  South  American 

trt-t^  abounding  in  milky  juice.    They  have 

large  simple  leayea ;  and  the  male  and  female 

Hovers,  which   sometimes    are  produced  on 

Separate  trees^  are  generally  congregated  into  a 

irlobdsr  head.    B,  Micastrum  yielcb  the  edible 

Bread-nnts  of   Jamaica;   B,   Gaiactodendron 

(■sometimes   called    Gaiactodendron  utile)  is 

ihf  Cow-tree  or  Pal^  de  Yaca.    The  latter  is 

a  Tery  tall  tree,  forming  large  forests.    The 

nuik  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 

truak,  and  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the 

cow  that  it  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  being 

wholesome,  agreeable  and  nourishing. 

BwwMonetltt  (named  in  compliment  to 
i^nTiQssonet^  a  French  naturalist).  A  genus  of 
Morada  allied  to  the  common  mulberry,  one 
»pxie8  of  which,  the  Paper  Mulberry,  B.papy- 
rtftra,  famishes  a  fibrous  bark  much  used  by 
the  Chinese  and  Japan^in  the  manufacture  of 
fiuper.  It  is  a  small  tree,  with  deciduous  leayes, 
"i  Tariable  shape,  mostly  oyate,  but  sometimes 
•iinded  into  from  three  to  four  irregular  lobes. 
The  Pacific  Islanders  manufiicture  many  of 
}li(ir  garments  from  the  bark  of  the  Paper 
Mulberry. 

BrowB  (A.-Sax.  bron).  In  Painting,  a  dark 
doskj  o^ur  inclining  towards  red,  of  yarious 
(^•"greesof  depth,  of  w£jch  there  are  many  sorts. 
It  belongs  to  the  tertiary  oolours,  known  as 
mssetsand  oUyes,  in  which  the  hue  is  modified 
I'j  an  admixture  of  dark  or  black  pigment. 

Brown  Clay  Zron-stoae.  A  yariety  of 
Bixtvn  Iron-ore  consisting  of  anhydrous  per- 
oxide of  iron  with  an  admixture  of  argillaceous 
nmtter. 

8ro«B  Coal*  A  yariety  of  Coal,  distin- 
g^ed  £rom  stone  coal  by  its  streak  when 
scratched,  which  is  brown  and  different  from 
tb£  black  streak  of  coaL  There  are,  howeyer, 
tvo  distinctionB  of  greater  importance  than 
**^^^  Effecting  brown  coal :  one  is  that  they 
<^'«teiiorate  by  exposure  to  the  air,  tending  to 
^pUt  and  fall  to  jpowder ;  the  other,  that  they 
contain  water,  which  interferes  with  their  yalue 
as  («onomic  fiel. 

As  almost  all  the  lignites  belong  to  a  more 
nc^i  geological  pcricMd  than  that  called  *  car- 
booiferoiu,*  they  haye  been  often  spoken  of  as 
««fflTi  cod.    They  are,  howeyer,  confined  to 
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no  age,  many  true  lignites  occurring  in  rocks 
much  older  than  the  tertiary  period,  while  some 
tertiary  rocks  contain  excellent  stone  coal. 

Many  of  the  lignites,  or  brown  coals,  so 
closely  approach  pit  cosl  in  appearance,  that  it 
requires  an  accustomed  eye  to  detect  any  dif- 
ference. Exposure  to  the  air,  howeyer,  soon 
settles  the  question,  as  the  brown  coal  a^er 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months  falls  into 
powder,  whereas  a  good  coal  undergoes  hardly 
any  change.  Experiments  in  getting  up  steam 
would  tell  the  same  story,  as  a  much  larger 
weight  of  brown  coal  than  of  pit  coal  is  needed 
for  the  purpose. 

The  consumption  of  brown  coal  in  countries 
where  other  ftiel  is  scarce,  is  yery  large.  Neariy 
700,000  tons  of  it  are  officially  reported  na 
baring  been  raised  and  sold  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  during  the  year  1861. 

Brown  coal  appears  to  be  more  common  in 
the  great  middle  tertiary  basins  of  Europe  than 
elsewhere.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  the 
basin  of  the  Danube  and  other  deposits  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  Alps  and  Carpathians, 
where  its  quality  is  yery  excellent.  [Lionitb  ; 
BoysT  CoAi. ;  Kihbkidob  Coal.] 

Brown  Zktm-ore.  A  natiye  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  composed  of  85*6  per  cent,  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  14*4  water;  oflen  with 
small  percentages  of  silica,  alumina,  &c. 

There  are  several  yarieties  of  this  ore,  which 
generally  occurs  in  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  and 
mammillated  forms,  with  a  fibrous  structure,  a 
silky  lustre  and  often  a  semi-metallic  appear- 
ance: it  is,  also,  sometimes  earthy.  [Limoxitb; 
Bog  Ibon-o&b  ;  Lake  Orb  ;  Yellow  Ochre  ; 
Brown  akd  Ybllow  Clat  Iron-stoxb  ;  &c.l 
In  colour  it  is  of  yarious  shades  of  brown,  ana 
is  distinguished  from  other  ores  of  iron  by  a 
brownish  yellow  streak,  free  from  any  tint  of 
red. 

Brown  Iron-ore  is  a  yaluable  and  abundant 
ore  of  iron,  and  occurs  in  seyeral  countries,  dif- 
fused through  many  formations. 

Brown  Spar*  A  ma^esian  carbonate  of 
lime,  tinged  by  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese. 
The  name  is  applied  more  especially  to  those 
yarieties  of  brown  crystallised  Dolomite  which 
contain  carbonate  of  iron. 

Brownlsts.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
followers  of  Robert  Brown,  who  in  the  year 
1581  established  a  sect  upon  the  principle  that 
eyeiT  congregation  should  form  a  church  inde- 
pendent (in  matters  of  discipline  and  doctrine) 
of  all  others.  In  matters  of  doctrine  he  did  not 
himself  differ  firom  the  church :  to  which  indeed 
he  returned,  and  in  which  after  some  years  ho 
took  preferment.  The  Brownists  underwent 
great  persecution  under  Elizabeth,  and  retired 
in  considerable  numbers  to  Holland.  From 
them,  howeyer,  haye  sprung  the  Congregational- 
ists  or  Independents,  a  yery  powerful  sect  in 
England  at  the  present  day.    [Indbfbnbents.] 

Braclms*  A  Linnsean  genus  of  Coleo- 
pterous insects,  of  the  tribe  lihyncopliora,  now 
the  type  of  a  family  (BrtteUd<B\  with  the  fol- 
lowing characters:   upper  lip  distinct;   head 
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produced  anteriorly  into  a  broad  flattened  snont ; 
palpi  filiform  ;  antennse  filiform  or  serrate ;  eyes 
nutohed  ;  ving-sheaths  not  coyerins  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body.  The  insects  of  Uiis  family 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  yonng  grains  or  seeds 
of  legominons  plants  ;  the  time  of  the  hatching 
of  the  eggs  is  vhen  the  seeds  have  approached 
to  maturity,  and  then  the  larvs  begin  to  feed 
voraciously  upon  them.  One  species,  the 
Bruchus  granarius^  infests  our  peas ;  and  the 
ravages  of  this  insect,  and  the  Bruehus  pisif 
have  been  so  extensive  as  to  call  for  legislative 
interference:  in  France,  for  example,  in  the 
year  1780,  the  sale  of  peas  in  the  market 
•  was  prohibited,  in  consequence  of  the  damaged 
and  unwholesome  condition  of  those  vege- 
tables through  the  operations  of  the  speciee  of 
Bnichtda  above  cited. 

Braoia.  A  vegeto-alkaloid,  discovered  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  the  bark  of  the 
Bnicia  antidyamterica ;  and  also  associated  in 
smidl  relative  proportion  with  strychnia  in  the 
nux  vomica  and  St.  Ignatius*8  bean.  It  is  very 
bitter  and  poisonous. 

Bmoite.  The  name  given  by  Cleaveland 
to  Chondrodite,  in  honour  of  Prof.  Bruce  of 
New  York,  by  whom  the  mineral  was  first 
described.  The  name  is,  however,  commonly 
applied  to  native  hydrate  of  magnesia.  This 
salt,  which  is  composed  of  68"97  per  cent,  of 
magnesia,  and  31*03  water  (the  magnesia  being 
sometimes  partly  replaced  by  iron),  usually 
occurs  in  fibrous  or  foliated  masses.  [Neicalite.] 
It  is  white  inclining  to  grey,  blue,  or  green, 
with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent. 

The  Brucite  found,  in  the  Shetlands,  forming 
veins  in  Serpentine  at  Swinaness  in  Unst,  occurs 
in  aggregated  foliated  plates  of  a  silvery-whit« 
colour,  and  translucent.  Amongst  other  local- 
ities it  is  chiefly  met  with  at  Pyschminsk  in 
the  Ural,  Hoboken  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas  {Texalite\  &c. 

8niiiiao«8e  (Brunia,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
small  family  of  epigynous  Exogens  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Hajnamelidacea,  and  of  botanical 
interest  only. 

Bnumer's  OlaiidB.  These  glands,  so  called 
aft>er  their  discoverer,  are  minutely  lobulated 
bodies,  situated  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
in  the  tissue  of  the  duodenum:  they  are  pro- 
vided with  permanent  gland-ducts,  which  pass 
through  the  mucous  membrane  and  open  on 
the  internal  surface  of  that  intestine. 

BranoUo  Aeida  A  brown  vitreous  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  distillate  of  coal  tar. 

BranoBlaoeflB  (Brunonia,  the  only  genus). 
A  small  family  of  perigynous  Exogens  belong- 
ing to  the  Echial  alliance,  and  consisting  of 
iin  almost  solitary  species  of  Australian  herb, 
named  after  Bobert  Brown,  the  eminent  English 
botanist. 

Bnmswlok  Oreen.  A  pigment  obtained 
by  exposing  metallic  copper  to  the  action  of 
muriate  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  compound  of 
chloride  and  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  also  gene^ 
lited  by  the  action  of  sea-water  upon  copper,  as 
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in  the  p^reen  matter  which  inarasts  the  copper 

sheathing  of  ships. 
Bruflb.    In  Painting.    [Pbitcil.] 
BnuOi  Ore  or  Black  BnulLi    A  local 

term  applied  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  GIoq- 
cestershire,  to  a  stalactitie  Brown  Iron-ore 
found  hanging  horn  the  roofs  of  cavema,  ami 
also  in  large  quantities  in  the  'sandstone'  and 
'limestone  vein'  of  the  lower  carboniferous 
rocks  of  that  locality. 

Bmta  (Lat).  The  term  by  wfaidi  JAwKtns 
designated  an  order  of  Mammals,  indnding  th<> 
elephant^  manati,  and  walms,  with  the  quad- 
rupeds now  forming  the  order  Edentata  of 
Cuvier. 

BrjmoeflB  (Biynm,  one  of  the  gnnen).  A 
natural  family  of  Mosses  of  the  acrocarpom 
group,  distinguished  by  their  capsules  hating 
a  double  row  of  teeth,  the  inner  of  which  an 
united  at  the  base  by  a  common  plicate  mem- 
brane. The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  aU 
the  true  Mosses. 

Bryonlne.  A  bitter  poisonous  principle, 
extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Bryonia  alba. 

Bryony  (Gr.  fi/nk^).  The  Bryonia  dimcn,  a 
wild  climbing  plant  belfltaging  to  the  Cucurbi- 
taoeous  order.  It  has  a  large  woodv  perpnouil 
root,  and  annual  stems,  which  resemble  those  of 
a  gourd,  except  that  they  are  more  slender, 
clinging  to  bushes  by  means  of  their  twif^lin^ 
tendrils.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  dicpcions. 
The  berries  are  scarlet, with  a  disagreeable  odour 
when  bruised.  The  leaves  have  five  angular 
lobes,  and  are  three  or  four  inches  broad,  with 
many  callous  tubercles.  The  roots  are  violently 
purgative. 

Bryosoa  (Gr.  /9^uor,  mas9\  fiop^  animal). 
An  order  of  compound  polypes,  induding  tht> 
Flustra  or  sea-mat,  which  incmsts  foreign 
bodies  like  moss.  The  oigaidsation  of  the  in- 
dividual polypes  resembles  that  of  the  Ascidian 
molluscs. 

Bttbalus  (Lat. ;  Gr.  fio^fiaXos,  a  term  ori- 
ginally applied  to  a  species  of  antelope:  but 
afterwards  transferred,  in  the  age  of  Martial 
to  different  species  of  the  ox).  A  genns  of 
Bovidffi  which  is  formed  by  the  buffaloes  of 
India  and  Africa  {B.  Buffdtu^  B.  Ami, 
brachyeeroSf  and  Cajfer)^  the  musk  buffalo  of 
North  America  {B.  mo9chatu*\  and  the  anf'S, 
{B,  depressieomtB)  and  taxicolor.  Fossil  evi- 
dences of  the  musk  bufiblo  have  been  found 
in  pliocene  deposits  at  Maidenhead  (Berks). 
The  genus  Bubalus  includes  those  species  ▼hich 
have  the  bony  core  of  the  horn  excant*^- 
with  large  cells  or  sinuses  oommunicatin;: 
with  the  cavity  of  the  nose;  the  horns  an- 
flattened,  and  bend  laterally  with  a  backv»T^ 
direction,  and  are  consequently  less  applicablt^ 
for  goring  than  in  the  Bisons,  or  Taurine 
group  of  oxen ;  the  head  is  large,  with  a  narrow 
but  convex  forehead,  and  terminates  in  a  broad 
muzzle.  The  Buffaloes  are  of  large  sise,  but 
low  in  proportion  to  their  bulk;  ihej  have  no 
hunch  on  the  back,  and  only  a  small  dewlap  on 
the  breast:  the  hide  is  generally  black;  the 
tail  long  and  slender.    The  Bul&loes  occupy 
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the  wwrm  and  tropical  regions  of  the  earth; 
tbi\v  aroid  hilla,  and  prefer  the  coarse  yegeta- 
tioQ  of  the  forest  and  swampy  regions  to  that 
of  open  pbuna ;  they  loTe  to  wallow  in  water ; 
th>v  8wim  weU,  and  cross  the  broadest  riyers 
without  hesitation;  their  gait  is  heayy,  and 
the  J  ran  almost  always  with  the  nose  hori- 
ZijQUil,  being  principally  guided  by  the  sense 
of  »melL  The  Amee  Buffalo  {Bos  Arm)  is 
th«'  gpeciea  in  which  the  horns  attain  the 
(rr<  Atefit  sice :  there  is  a  pair  of  horns  in  the 
i'>ritish  Mosenm  considered  by  Colonel  Smith 
to  U*  of  the  tme  or  Great  Amee :  each  of  these 
hi'rDs  meaanrea  along  the  corye  from  base  to 
tip.  six  feet  three  inches ;  drcamference  at  the 
Uu(i%  eighteen  inches. 

Bubo  (Gr.  fi&vfidp,  the  gnnn\  A  tnmoor 
Terv  frequently  occurring  in  the  glands  of  the 
p^'in,  aod  also  in  the  armpit.  It  is  often  the 
nsuit  of  local  absorption  of  irritating  matter, 
as  in  veoereal  buboes;  or  is  symptomatic  of 
constitutional  diseas6|  as  in  the  plague,  scrofula, 
acd  some  feyers. 

BuboBooele  (Or.  fiovfi^v^  the  grcin,  and 
Ki\>^%  tumour),  A  rupture  forming  a  tumour 
in  tht^  groin. 

Boeouieers  (Tr.  boucanier,  from  boucan, 
&  vini  of  the  Carib  Indians  signifying  a  place 
f>r  feasting  on  meat  which  was  smoked  and 
<-<VM  at  the  same  time;  hence  those  who 
'^t.'d^hed  themselyes  on  the  West  India  is- 
L^U  f«ir  the  purpose  of  smoking  meat  were 
t.ui>-A  bucGineers:  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of 
A//4  Etymology).  The  pirates  who  in- 
i^\A  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Am«'nca  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
•  ''ntaries  were  so  called.  The  association  of 
'be;^  pirates  is  said  to  have  commenced  as  early 
^*  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  in 
I'j'iothey  obtained  possession  of  St.  Kitt's,  and 
J  tttTwards  of  Tobago,  which  thenceforward  be- 
<^mp  for  a  long  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
lucuneers,  who  formed  a  sort  of  seafaring  re- 
\-''M\K\  composed  chiefly  of  English  and  French 
^^Iventurers.  Their  chief  object  was  war 
^uzainst  the  Spaniards,  and  plunder  of  their 
<iitif«  ftnd  seUiements.  After  the  peace  of 
Hviiwick,  in  1607*  they  gradually  disappeared 
f-^'in  the  seas^  The  History  of  the  Bttccaneers 
*f  Ammca^  by  James  Bumey,  is  a  well-known 
^'Q>i  entertaining  work.  By  French  writers 
thrHe  pirates  are  commonly  called  FUbustiera, 
•apparently  a  eormption  of  the  English  word 

Baeclnatar  (Lat).  A  muscle  of  the  cheek 
^1«^  into  action  in  various  motions  of  the 
moath,  and  especially  in  blowing  a  wind  instru- 

BaoetBom  (Lat.  a  trunmet  or  eheU-Jish  so 
^fUfd).  The  name  of  a  LinnSBan  genus  of 
^  t-mes  Testacca,  characterised  by  having  a  shell 
vith  a  smooth  non-plicated  columella,  and  with 
3  Insure  or  short  rpspiratory  canal  inflected  to- 
irirds  the  left  The  mollusca  with  shells  corre- 
*>;'onding  to  this  character  are  ranked  amongst 
jhe  Pe<^ibraiichiate  Gastropods  by  Cuvier,  and 
Ure  been  subdivided  into  the  followiiig  sub- 
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genera:  Buecinum  proper,  Brug.,  of  which  the 
whelk,  Bue.  undatum,  is  an  example;  Nasaa^ 
Lam. ;  Ebuma,  Lam. ;  Ancillariaf  Lam. ;  Do- 
Hum,  Lam. ;  Perdix,  Mart. ;  Harpa,  Lam. ; 
Purpurci,  Brug. ;  Mofioceroa,  Lam. ;  Bicinula, 
Lam. ;  Conchwtpas,  Lam. ;  Cassis,  Brug. ;  Afo- 
rio,  Montf. ;  Terebray  Brug. 

Bueeo  (Lat  bucca,  ch^k).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  Zygodactyle  birds,  called  Barbets.  The 
ficientiflc  term  relates  to  the  tumefaction  of  the 
sides  of  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  trivial  English 
name  is  derived  fcom.  tlie  bristly  feathers  which 
surround  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  project  be- 
neath the  chin  like  a  beard.  The  genus  is  now 
the  type  of  a  fiunily,  including  the  Barbets 
proper  (Bucco),  the  Braidlian  barbets  (  Tamatia), 
and  the  Barbicans  of  Buffon,  which  are  limited 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  India  and  Africa. 

BmoeBtaiir  (Gr.  /Sovx,  an  ox ;  tcimavpos,  a 
oentaur\  A  mythological  monster,  half-man 
and  hau-ox,  as  the  Greek  etymology  of  the 
word  imports.  This  was  also  the  name  of  the 
state  galley  of  the  Venetian  doges,  in  which 
they  annually  sailed  over  a  portion  of  the 
Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day,  and  dropping  a 
ring  into  the  sea,  espoused  it  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  with  the  words,  '  Desponsamus  to, 
mare,  in  signum  veri  perpetuique  dominii.' 

Buoeros  (Gr.  /3oiMr«p«r,  from  $ovs,  and 
Wpat,  a  horn).  A  genus  of  Syndactylous  In- 
sessorial  birds,  remarkable  for  the  prodigious 
size  of  the  mandibles,  of  which  the  superior  in 
some  species  supports  a  large  horn-like  pro- 
tuberance. The  birds  of  this  genus  are  com- 
monly called  horn-bills ;  they  are  peculiar  to 
the  Old  World,  and  perform  the  same  offices  in 
wild  nature  as  the  tucans  of  America. 

Buolftolsite.  -  A  yariety  of  Sillimanite 
(named  after  the  (Hrman  chemist,  Bucholz),  of 
a  whitish,  greyish,  or  pale  brown  colour,  with  a 
lustre  approaching  to  adamantine.  It  is  a  ses- 
quisilicate  of  alumina,  and  is  found  in  fibrous 
masses,  sometimes  approaching  distinct  prisms 
at  Fassa-thal  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Chester  on  tho 
Delaware,  and  at  other  places  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America. 

Bnoka  or  Bnoliii.  A  strong-smelling  leaf 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  (jkK>d  Hope,  and  used 
medicinally  as  a  tonic  in  affections  of  tho 
kidney  and  bladder.  It  is  produced  by  Bary- 
osma  or  Biosmacrenata  and  some  alHed  species. 

Bookliiff.  The  washing  of  linen  with  weak 
alkaline  leys,  in  the  operation  of  bleaching. 

Bnoklandlte.  A  variety  of  Pistacite 
(named  after  Dr.  Buckland),  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  Augite.  It  has  been  found 
at  Arendal  in  Norway,  in  the  lavas  of  the 
Laacher-See  on  the  Bhine,  and  at  Achma* 
towsk  in  Siberia 

Bnekwl&eat  (a  corruption  of  beechwheat). 
A  kind  of  grain,  produced  by  the  Fayopyrum 
esculentum  of  botanists.  It  has  a  triangular 
form,  not  unlike  that  of  beechmast,  but  small. 
In  some  countries  it  is  cultivated  as  food  for 
man,  and  even  in  this  country  its  flour  is  said 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  thin  cakes 
called  crumpets;  but  its  chief  value  is  as  food 
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for  pheasants,  which  are  so  fond  of  it  that 
they  may  be  decoyed  from  their  preserves  by 
its  employment  It  is  said  that  some  estates 
have  been  rapidly  stocked  with  this  description 
of  game,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring 
coverts,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  fields  of  buck- 
wheat It  is  a  good  healthy  com,  and  may 
be  grown  on  poor  light  soils.  A.  bushel  of  seed 
per  acre  is  sown  broadcast  in  Ka^.  The  plant 
was  formerly  and  is  now  sometimes  included 
in  Polygonum^ 

BnooUok  The  Oreek  term  for  pastoral 
poems,  meaning  literally  Uie  songs  of  herds- 
men ifiointoKoi),  To  this  class  belong  the 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  and 
the  Eclogues  of  VirgiL  The  metre  universally 
employed  is  the  hexameter  or  heroic ;  but  in 
pastoral  poetir  an  easier  flow  of  the  lines  was 
studied  than  in  epics,  and  this  was  generally 
accomplished  by  introducing  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  metrical  feet  called  dactyls  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  This  species  of  poetry  has 
been  cultivated  also  by  most  modern  nations, 
and  in  England,  France,  and  especially  in 
Germany,  with  great  success. 

Baddblsin.  A  religion  which  prevails  over 
H  great  part  of  Asia;  and,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  some  geographers,  has  a  much 
greater  number  of  worshippers  than  any  other 
form  of  faith  among  mankind.  China,  the 
peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  Japan,  Ceylon, 
and  various  Indian  islands,  are  chiefly  peopled 
by  Buddhists.  The  founder  of  this  religion, 
iiccording  to  tradition,  was  an  Indian  prince, 
to  whom  the  title  of  Buddha,  or  '  The  Enlight- 
ened,' is  -assigned  bv  his  worshippers.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain.  The  Brah- 
raans  would,  of  course,  pay  no  attention  to  his 
life  or  death,  nor  could  any  reference  be  made  to 
either  for  chronological  or  other  purposes  till 
the  time  of  Asoka,  who  established  Buddhism 
iu  India  in  the  third  century  b.c.  (Max  Miiller, 
History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  264  &c. ;  see 
also  Barth^lemi  de  St.  Hilaire,  Le  Buddha  et  sa 
Rtliqion.)  Buddhism  was  expelled  from  India 
by  the  persecutions  of  the  Brahmans,  between 
the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  seem  mainly  to 
rest  on  the  principle,  that  the  world,  and  sensi- 
ble objects  contained  in  it,  are  manifestations 
of  the  Deity,  but  of  a  transient  and  delusive 
character ;  that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation 
from  Deity ;  that  after  death  it  will  again  be 
bound  to  matter,  and  subjected  to  the  miseries 
and  accidents  of  this  life,  unless  the  individual 
to  whom  it  belongs  suooeiods  by  the  attainment 
of  wisdom,  through  prayer  and  contemplation, 
in  liberating  it  from  that  necessity,  and  secures 
its  absorption  into  that  divine  essence  from 
which  it  sprang. 

Bvde  lUkgtkXm  This  term  has  been  applied 
to  various  forms  of  oil  and  gas  burners  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Gumey,  of  Bude,  in  Cornwall 
The  originid  proposal  was  to  maintain  the 
combustion  by  means  of  a  supply  of  oxygen 
gas  to  the  burner,  by  which,  witn  oil  or  naph- 
tbalised  gao^  an  intense  light  may  be  com- 
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manded,  hut  at  an  inconvenienee  and  ezpeDdi- 
ture  quite  incompatible  with  its  ecoaomiail 
adoption.  Large  gas  burners  with  yariou^iy 
formed  refiectors  and  refrnctors  have  sinec 
been  erected  in  different  paztB  of  Landun 
under  the  name  of  Bude  UgMs^  but  they  harc 
nothing  in  common  with  the  cciginal  pro- 
posal 

Bndffet  (Fr.  bougetta,  ItaL  boketta).  lo 
a  general  sense  means  a  condensed  st&tfmeDt 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  a  oation.  or 
of  any  particular  public  department  In  tlii! 
country,  the  Budget  is  annuaUr  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer,  vh; 
in  his  speech  gives  a  general  view  of  we  pubic 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  intimates  whethfr 
government  intend  to  propose  the  impogitii^D 
or  repeal  of  any  taxes,  &c. 

Boir  l^atl&er.  A  leather  prepared  ly 
imbuing  the  prepared  skin  with  an  ^umiDou^ 
compound,  and  afterwaEds  some  oily  matter, 
such  as  yolk  of  egg. 

BufTalo.     [BuBALUS.] 

Buffers.  Elastic  cushions  attached  to  rail- 
way carriages  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  tli» 
shock  when  one  carnage  is  pushed  against 
another.  They  are  usually  formed  of  hoiv- 
hair  covered  with  leather ;  but  may  ooi)i<k  of 
strong  iron  springs^  or  of  vulcanised  caout- 
chouc. 

Bnlljr-eoat.  When  the  coagulation  cf 
blood  is  retarded  so  as  to  allow  the  red  parti- 
cles to  sink,  and  the  lighter  whitd  oorpuN-i*^ 
to  rise  towards  the  su^ice,  the  snperDatur.i 
opaline  plasma  coagulates  without  the  red  pir- 
tides,  but  includes  the  white  ones,  and  fum^ 
a  light-coloured  clot  of  fibrine  and  white  ct  ^ 
puscles  resting  upon  the  main  body  of  tbe 
coagulum  which  has  included  the  red  or- 
puscles,  and  constitutes  what  is  called  th' 
'  bufiy-coat.'  It  is  indicative  of  inflaiBmat»n 
disease,  during  which  the  coagulation  of  tLi 
blood  is  retarded  beyond  the  ordinary  time. 

Bnff.    [CiMBx.] 

Baffle  Bom  (from  bucula,  a  kei/n\  A 
musical  wind  brass  instrument-,  latti>rly  in- 
proved  by  keys,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  all  thc- 
infiections  of  the  scale. 

Bnlil.    [BouLB.] 

BnlldiBff  acateitels.  These  maj  ^ 
divided  into  calcareous,  silicious,  atgiilaceou^ 
and  porphyritic  Of  the  first  are  limestones 
and  marbles;  of  the  second,  sandstones;  "t 
the  third,  brick-day  and  slates ;  and  of  the  h^U 
granites. 

Limestones  afford  an  excellent  building  ms- 
terial  where  they  can  be  obtained  on  or  th-^t 
the  spot  where  they  are  needed.  Some  are 
good  enough  and  of  sufficient  repute  to  U 
worth  carrying  to  a  distance. 

The  best  limestone  for  building  purposes  in 
England  is  Portland:  a  white  and  daral> 
stone,  obtained  from  numerous  quarries  in  the 
Isle  of  Portland.  These  beds  are  among  th" 
upper  members  of  the  oolitic  series.  Cheaf  't 
and  inferior,  but  valuable  stones  are  obt;iin«<l 
from  quarries  near  Bath.     Thne  are  calhd 
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Mh  stone :  tbej  are  of  a  warmer  tint;  softer, 
IS. ire  absorbent^  and  lighter  than  Portland ;  but 
tiie  best  kinds  are  inferior  to  the  best  kinds  of 
Purtiand.  The  Bath  stone  is  ftom  the  upper 
pHrt  of  the  k>wer  oolite^  Veiy  huge  quantities 
if  excellent  material  axe  obtained  firom  the 
I'lwer  oolites  of  Northamptonshire.  The  mag- 
nt^ian  limestones  on  the  borders  of  the  coal 
moasares  in  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
tite  math  of  Yorkshii^a  are  locally  valuable, 
:ind  widely  Jiaed.  Varieties  of  chalk  are  some- 
Tinit's  employed  for  internal  work,  especially  in 
(;)!h(Hirals  and  ehnrches. 

iSnie  of  the  fbreign  limestones  and  oolites 
rje  also  osed  in  England.  Of  these  the  Caen 
•^tone  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  not  nnlike 
Mh,  bat  the  best  kinds  are  harder  and  more 
dumble. 

MaDj  limestones  are  dnrable  when  weathered 
U)  ."ome  extent  before  being  exposed  to  the 
atTco'sphere  of  large  towns ;  but  few  can  stand 
tn;it  \M  vithout  preparation.  The  magnesian 
1  mti^tone  that  has  been  so  much  animadverted 
<jii  in  reference  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
(^>>^  sot  decompose  in  its  own  atmosphere, 
V^  u^h  onable  to  withstand  that  of  London.  A 
^^u'iy  of  eoontry  cburches  and  tombstones  is 
^r.iivfore  insofficieiit  to  justify  an  opinion  as 
X'j  \y  donbilitf  of  limestone. 

S^&kones  are  valuable  building  stones ; 
(oTQe  of  the  coal  grits  being  of  good  colour, 
Di<  litTatelj  bard,  compact,  and  durable.  Others 
dn^^apcse  readily,  especially  if  placed  care- 
I^^^It  ia  a  builcwig.  Oaigleith  stone  from 
i)r.ir  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of 
(^iHe  stones ;  and  that  of  Barley  Dale  is  also 
;'>^  The  Talue  of  sandstone  for  buildiug 
;^'['0S69  depends  much  on  the  cementing  me- 
<i:um:  ▼here  that  is  marly  or  calcareous  there 
>  little  bold,  but  where  it  is  silicious  it  is 
j'Scrally  durable.  Laminated  sandstones,  with 
.'^en  or  red  waTy  lines,  are  rarely  yaluable. 
''rej  stones  with  a  moderate  amount  of  mica 
AK  often  veiy  toogh,  and  valuable  fbr  flags  and 
piTJDg  as  well  as  for  building. 

The  gnnitte  and  porphyritic  rocks  are  only 
'"Gnomical  where  there  is  no  other  material  at 
^B<1  They  are  difficult  and  costly  to  dress, 
•-^cQ  to  the  roughest  shape,  but  they  are  very 
•hnb\e.  The  better  Idnas  when  polished  are 
-■^'Tond  all  comparison  the  best  materials  for 
Tr.^numental  purposes ;  but  even  granites  need 
'^rrM  selection;  some  kinds,  although  tough 

rid  expensiTe  to  work,  are  liable  to  disin- 
t'lrration. 

Marbles  are  generally  durable  in  a  dry  atmo- 
^p'l^re;  bat  the  fine  white  crystalline  kinds 
•^•^  too  costly  for  general  use.  The  coloured 
[oarbles  foimd  in  I^gland  are  rarely  employed 
'•■r  external  worit;  but  the  compact  semi- 
'^^talline  limestones  of  the  carboniferous 
"-y^'m  ate  almost  as   beautiful   and   much 

%te8  and  slabs  are  of  great  vnlue  for  con- 
■■tT^ctiTe  purposes,  but  chiSfly  for  roofing  and 
living.  They  are  now  also  largely  us^  for 
'^'rnal work.    [Slater.] 
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Common  clays  are  the  minerals  used  in  the 
manufiicture  of  brick.  Their  value  depends  on 
various  drcumstances.    [Bbick  Clat.J 

Among  constructive  materials  the  various 
cements  should  be  mentioned.  They  will  be 
found  described  in  another  article.  [Csmbnt.] 
There  are  also  some  excellent  kinds  of  artificial 
stone,  which  are  elsewhere  noticed.  [Stokb, 
AnTmciAi..] 

Bnl.  The  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews  ^1  Kings  vi  88). 

Bulb  (Lat  bulbus,  Or.  fioXfiis).  In  Botany, 
an  organism  formed  of  a  collection  of  fleshv 
scales,  arranged  like  those  of  a  bud,  of  which 
the  bulb  is  a  modification.  It  is  usually  found 
undei^ground,  as  in  the  hyacinth;  but  some- 
times in  the  aadls  of  the  leaves,  as  in  some 
lilies.  The  old  botanists  used  to  distinguish 
two  sorts  of  bulbs,  the  tunicated  and  the  solid, 
but  the  former  is  the  only  one  to  which  the 
name  is  now  applied.  The  so-called  solid  bulb 
is  the  corm,  as  found  in  Croctis, 

Bnlbodlmn.  A  kind  of  underground  stem 
reseml^ling  a  rhizome. 

Bnlboflremnuu  A  name  for  those  bulbs 
which  grow  on  the  stems  of  plants,  as  in  the 
tiger  lily  and  other  species  of  that  genus. 

Bolbotober.  That  kind  of  stem  which 
the  old  botanists  called  a  solid  bulb,  and  the 
modems  more  generally  a  corm.  It  is  a  solid 
underground  stem,  generally  round  or  roundish, 
clotheid  with  the  withered  remains  of  leaves, 
and  producing  buds  on  its  surface,  as  in 
Crocus. 

Bulbiia  Arterloaiuk  In  Embryology,  the 
third  cavity  developed  upon  the  primitive  arterial 
trunk ;  the  first  bsing  the  auricle,  the  second 
the  ventricle.  The  trunks  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  are  developed  out  of  the 
Dulbus  arteriosus  in  the  warm-blooded  verte- 
brata.  In  Comparative  Anatomy  the  muscidar 
basis  of  the  branchial  artery  m  fishes  is  so 
called,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  retention 
of  the  embiyonic  structure  by  arrested  deve- 
lopement. 

Bnlgttwaj*.  Are  timber  supports  placed 
beneath  the  sides  of  a  ship  while  building, 
and  which  furnish  a  steadying  power  during 
launching.  They  slip  along  Uie  ways  of  the 
dock,  and  separate  by  the  action  of  floating  as 
soon  as  the  vessel's  hull  has  plunged  into  the 
water. 

Bulimia  (Qt.  fiovKtfiia,  literally  ox-hunger), 
A  morbid  appetite  for  food. 

BnlUiead.  The  sea  term  for  any  partition, 
as  of  wood,  canvas,  or  other  material.  Modem 
steamers  for  ocean  traffic  are  rendered  addition- 
ally safe  by  being  divided  into  several  com- 
partments by  means  of  water-tight  bulkheads. 

Bull,  Ctolden*  In  German  History,  a  term 
applied  particularly  to  a  statute  or  enactment 
of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  published  ▲.&. 
1356,  in  two  diets  held  in  succession  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Metz,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
laws  in  the  election  of  the  emperor,  and  of 
regulating  the  number  and  privilegrs  of  the 
electors  (ChurfiirBten).    The  original  copy  of 
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In  iBod'TB  tizD^  this  HMsat  hu  \<^z  i'-' 
e*T*e>riaiiT  in  Fran*;*-,  to  r*wr^  x  &  *■'-■- 

buLetins  of  nLrlitarr  *nrertfc,  &  t. 

^■lllOB  <  Fr.  bcniillcm  ^     Un^c^X"!  r  1 . 
sflrer.     The  word  cfrifnaHj  B«&rt  n-  r  .- 
office  wh*Te  the  prKn'.>aft  m<lii*  vtir*- >., 
to  the  proper  alloj  and  oooTr««d  iz::  r^ 
mon^T.      For   the  hiFtonr   of  th*   ▼r-  • 


•  X' 


inir  men  and  goods  £rc<m  slip-pin^ 
and  at  the  same  time  for  j-Toie-ni:^  '  r- 
from  the  w^xes.     In  »hip8  of  war  ti-  ' .  • 
is  of  considerable  jjoliditjr  and  hi-i^L'^  *   ^"" 
the  crev  cover  from  an  enemj's  &n_  ** 
The  hamiftoekf  are  ordinarily  8U>V(^  i:  t 
bnlwark  during  the  daj. 

A  gk&6  flask  c^ fla^r< sc  - 


BULLy  PAPAL 

thi«  iii**nim'TJt  is  prp*err'J  at  Frankf?>rt-on- 
ftj»-3Iain*^.  and  ha^  a  fe«-al  of  gold  arp'^^dknt: 
T»  }**rnce  th^^-  app*-Laiion  Golden  Btui  is  deriT«i 
(Miimnn,  HuU/ry  of  Latin  Ckrutianitjf,  book 
xii.  ch.  xL) 

Bon*  Vapal  (^Lat.  btdla).    An  inBtmment, 
ordinance,  or  deer**  of  the  pope,  ti^oir&lent  to 
the  proclamations,    edicts,   iHters    patent,   or 
uka)»es  of  sficular  princ#«.     Bulls  are  written 
on  jiarchmect,  to  which  a  leaden  6*al  is  affixed,    Wtdgwood,  Dicti  yfux^  f-f  E.^li*k  £*j 
and  are  grant>^  for  the  consecration  of  bij>hops,        Salwavk    (Dntch,    b^lwrI«k,   «   *■ 
the  ppf^ro'Aion  to  ben*'fiL*s,  and  the  celebrnti^jn    vutdt  of  boles    or    tnoLks   of  tr^t:  ^  ^ 
of  jubilef^  &C.     The  publication  of  papal  bulls    wood).     On  Shipboard,  is  the  p»^>*  -"-^ 
w  termed  folmination ;  and  it  is  done  by  one  of  round  the   deck  for  the   purpose  a*  :r  *  * 
thrr^  cr>mmi*«iion*T9,  to  whom  they  are  usu:illT 
ad'lr**«»ed.     The    e*-al  or  *  bull '  is   thus   de- 
scribed  by  Matthf-w  Paris,  anno  Dom.  12.57 : 
'  In    bulU   domini  Papae  slat  imaeo  Pauli  a 
dextris  crucis  in  medio  bulbe  fi^rurita;  et  Petri 
a  sini«tris.'     Bulls  are  generally  designated  by 
the   first  words  of  their  text :  thus,  the  bull 
Unif^fTiftus,  or  In  cana  Domini,  &.?.    [Bulla.] 

Bull**  Bye*    In  Architecture,  the  technical    shape,  in  which  camphor  is  sublimed, 
name  given  to  a  description  of  glass  lens  used       BoaibOAti.    A  boat  allowed  to  a:*  *-  •  < 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light  of  a   ship  to  supply  the  sailon  with  articles  ^:  /- 
given  centre  ufK)n  an  object ;  it  is  also  applied    virions,  clothing,  &c. 
Vj  a  circular  window  of  plain  glass.  i      BmBklB  (perhaps  a  diminutiTe  '^f  ' 

Bnll'a  Vose.  In  Architecture,  the  external    Ger.  baum,    a  tree,  also  a  beam).    Vz  ^   - 
an;;le  of  a  [Kily^ron,  or  of  two  lines  which  meet    board,  is  a  short  boom  fixed  on  each  «^iJc  ' 
at  an  obtujM»  angle.  bow  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  the  :  :- 

Bulla  (Lat.).     A  stud  or  boss,  but  more   farther  to  windward  than   the  width  •: 
particularly   an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a    deck  at  that  part  permits.     It  ba5  n  **~ 
heart,  worn  round  the  neck  by  noble  Boman   block  at  the  end,  through  which  the  t^i  ■: 
children  till   they  were  seventeen  years  old,    sail  is  worked. 

whi-n  they  assumed  the  manly  dress  of  the  i  Bvat*  A  parasitic  fungus,  cal!<d  7 
to};a,  and  Hunpended  the  bulla  as  a  consecrated  cart6«,  having  globose  spores  with  a  cflii^ir 
offering  to  the  lares  or  household  gods.  i  coat,  inwhich  it  differs  from  other  t'/f'  ' 

DvLLL.     A  genus  of  Acerous  Gastropodous    the  group  of /^n^' to  which  it  bebns?.   I* 
MolliihCM,  the  shell  of  which  is  more  or  less   inflicts  great  damage  on  wheat.     Aov^r    . 
glol>oM\  or  inflated  like  a  bubble ;   haying  a  ,  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  best  remedy  is  to  ^ '  * 
spire  not  visible  or  projecting,  but  concealed    seed  com  thorou^y  with  a  strong  s-^l'-^*- 
by  tiie  large  external  whorl,  which  is  elevated    Glauber's  salta,  and  then  dost  it  witii  4- 
above  the  rest.     The  columella  makes  a  conyex   lime. 

firoininenee,  which  gives  a  crescentic  form  to  |     Bunt  V^tt^  '    In   NayigatioD,  n^*^  ' 
the  aperture  of  the  shell.   The  animal  breathes   gathering  up  the  centre  part  of  a  squarf  n> 
by  gilh*,  but  has  no  respiratory  tube  or  siphon,  j     Boat  of  a  Bail*  Is  that  portion  wat*-^'  ' 
and  consequently  the  maigin  of  the  aperture  '  central  perpendicular  line.     If  a  sail  bed.  ••• 
of  the  shell  is  entire,  or  without  a  fissure  or   into  four  equal  portions,  from  side  to  s'A'-  '- 
canal.    All  the  species  of  bulla  are  remarkable  ,  bunt  would  comprise  the  two  central  6trif<^- 
for  a  shelly  apparatus  of  three  pieces  which  :     Boater  SaBAstelii.    The  Genmin  op-' 
converts  the  stomach  into  a  giiszard  or  tritu- 1  nation,  imported  into  English  Geologr.  "t ' ' 
rating  cavity.     These  gastric  calcareous  pieces  ,  lower  portion  of  the  Triassic  series  as  dev 
have  been  described  as  a  bivaWe  shell  of  a  new   in  Central  Europe.   It  consists  there  of  oi- -^ 
genns.  sandstones  oyerlaid  by  fissile  and  iocui'-'  ' 

Bullet.    The  projectiles  fired  from  small   beds.    Laige  quantities  of  this  deposit  r.  ^ 
arms  only  are  called  bullets.    The  bullet  for ,  the  Vosges  mountains,  covering  the  pr'^ 
the  Enfield  rifle  now  in  use  in  the  service  is  '65    VosgrM^  or  lower  new  red.    In  England  tli•^  -' 
inch  in  diameter,  1*0625  inch  in  length,  and   often  little  distinction  between  the  Banter  ^i^*- 
weighs  530  grains.    It  is  elongated,  and  has   stein  or  lower  and  the  Ebcfbe  or  upper  m* 
a  small  boxwood  plug  fitting  into  a  hollow  at 
its  base,  which,  receiying  the  first  shock  of  the 
explosion,  is  driven  forward  into  the  bullet, 
causing  the  lead  to  bulge  out,  and  thus  fit 
the  bore  tightly,  and  fill  Uie  grooves. 

Balletin  (Fr.  from  Mod.  Lat  bulleta). 
In  Diplomatics,  a  term  equivalent  to  schedule, 
And  Tarioosly  applied  to  different  public  acts. 
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ber  of  the  Tbus,  owing  to  the  absence  ot  t 
calcareous  middle  member  or  Mcschuil^'' 
A  conglomerate  bed   forms  the  usual  u;-' 
member  of  the  Bunter,  and  certain  »'-  * 
called  watersUme$  the  base  of  the  Kenp^r. 

The  Bunter  sandstein  is  known  in  1>^^- - 
Geology  as  the  grU  higarrL  It  is  there  c«:^ 
rally  a  fine-grained  solid  sandstone^  ue^  ^  * 


BUOY 

mildiag  stose.  Its  colovr  is  aometimes  white, 
mt  more  freqnestlj  of  a  bluet  red,  or  greenish 
lot  Some  of  the  intermediftte  beds  make 
x)od  milLstonra.  In  some  districts  the  Bxinter 
aodstein  contains  many  fossil  plants.  In  other 
epectB  fossils  are  veiy  rare. 

8aoj  (Dutch  boei,  Fr.  bon^,  Span.  boya). 
i  flosting  body  formed  of  wood,  ana  reiy  often 
f  hollow  iron,  mooied  over  a  certain  spot,  to 
idicate  the  situation  of  a  shoal  or  sand  bank, 
mi  to  mark  out  the  course  a  ship  is  to  steer. 
Vlien  ued  for  this  purpose,  buoys  are  usually 
lose  Toeels  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  of  large 
imensions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
rom  a  distance ;  and  generally  painted  of  some 
articular  colour,  so  as  to  be  readily  distin- 
:^i5hfd  from  one  another.  Public  bum  in 
hia  coantiy  were  placed  by  warrant  of  Queen 
Sizabeth  imder  the  management  of  the  Cor- 
Kvation  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  amount 
tf  reTniae  annually  collected  for  their  use 
» Wtveen  11,000/.  and  12,000A  Small  iron 
•Q0J8  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the 
fxiiaim  of  ships*  ancnors  (to  which  they  are 
iiArned  bj  a  rope),  in  order  that  the  ship  may 
\r  pretented  from  running  foul  of  the  anchor, 
iQ^i  that  the  anchor  and  cable  may  be  recorered 
viifo  the  latter  has  been  broken  or  cut. 

lapba^  (Gr.  /9ow^yof ).  A  genus  of  Coni- 
^^\  Passerine  birds,  of  which  the  African 
l^-^ttt  {Bupkaga  afrioand)  is  the  sole  ex- 
i«ap/«.  It  derires  ifs  name  from  its  habit  of 
■^'ioldusly  extracting  from,  the  backs  of  cattle 
thf  Uns  of  (sgtxi  and  other  Dipterous  insects 
^iii  rh  are  deposited  therein. 

Buprettls  (Or.  fio&wfnfffrts,  fh>m  rp^^fo^, 
^'  ftrU).  The  name  of  a  Linnnan  genus  of 
CoWptpTOus  Serricom  insects,  now  the  type 
<f  &  family  {Buprtsiida\  including  the  most 
'pl'^ndid  and  brilliant  beetles.  Of  this  fiunily 
t  prards  of  a  thousand  species  are  known ;  by 
'  •  French  they  are  termed  •  Nichards.' 

Bwatfte  (named  after  M.  Burat).  A 
^;i  ocml  found  in  Calamine  at  Loktefskoi  in 
'}"•  Altai,  at  Chessy  near  Lyons,  &c  It  is  a 
"J  irated  carbonate  of  zinc,  copper,  and  lime, 
'^'i  it  OGcnrs  in  radiating  acicular  crystals,  of 
*  ^'^gria-green  colour. 

^  Burden  (Fr.  bourdon,  a  staff  \  In  Music, 
'^^  drc^ne  or  bass  in  some  musical  instruments, 
fetid  the  pipe  or  string  that  plays  it  The  bass 
?-^  in  the  bagpipe  la  so  called.  Hence,  that 
;ut  of  a  song  that  is  repeated  at  tho  end  of 
<rverr  fOama  is  called  the  burden  of  it 

^Bwean  (Fr.)u  Originallr  a  writing  table ; 
>>>«Tnnia  appUed  to  the  office  of  any  public 
'ft  prirate  fimctionary  where  business  is  trans- 


or  BBTMUionMj.    Is  the 

^stna  hy  which  the  business  of  administration 
^^  <amcd  on  in  departments,  each  under  the 
"Atml  of  a  diie^  in  contradistinction  to  those 
T^ems  in  vfaieh  the  dBoers  of  goTemment 
^^^  a  cooidinate  authority. 

Bvretle  (Fr.).  An  instrument  occasionally 
^-^  m  the  diemical  hiboratoi^,  and  in  the 
^"^y  office,  iat  the  purpose  of  dividing  a  giyen 
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BURGHERS 

portion  of  any  liquid  into  100  or  1,000  equal 
parts. 

Bngf^ifrawe  (G^r.  buig-graf).  In  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  a  castellan  or  lord  of  a  castle, 
having  toe  right  of  private  justice,  imposing 
taxes,  &c. 

BQ3Pvmv»  Tenure.  In  Law,  an  ancient 
tenure  proper  to  boroughs ;  under  which  tene- 
ments are  held  of  the  king,  or  other  person,  at 
a  rent  certain.  In  several  boroughs  such  hold- 
ings conferred  the  electoral  franchise  previous 
to  the  Beform  Act 

Bmvoe*  In  Nautical  phraseology,  is  a 
flag  which  -ends  in  two  points. 

Bnrvlt  Mota  (borough  meeting).  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  term  for  the  borough  court.  ^^9  ^"^ote 
is  the  title  of  a  court  of  mmers,  held  in  Derby- 
shire. 

Bmyliliotea  In  the  old  English  laws,  was 
an  impost  levied  for  the  raining  or  repairing  of 
the  defences  of  a  borough  or  city. 

8iiflvl>«r*  and  Antibiurgliera.  In  Eccle- 
siastical History.  Owins  to  an  undue  exercise 
of  patronage,  which  took  place  under  the  au- 
thority of  ue  church  of  Scotland,  or  to  the  in- 
duction of  a  clergyman  into  a  parish  (Kinross) 
against  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  congre- 
gation, a  schism  took  place  in  the  church, 
which  occasioned  a  secession  from  that  esta- 
blishmenti  and  ultimately  led  to  what  is  called 
the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  denominations. 
Certain  deposed  clergymen  constituted  them- 
selves into  an  ecclesiastical  courts  called  the 
Associate  Synod,  To  the  deposed  ministers 
and  their  adherents  the  name  of  Seceders  was 
applied ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  Secession 
Church  in  Scotland.  In  1746,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  synod,  which  consisted  of 
three  different  presbyteries.  But  shortlv  after- 
wards they  dirided  on  the  question  of  the  law- 
fulness of  an  oath  commonly  administered  to 
burgesses  in  towns.  This  dispute,  which  com- 
menced at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1745, 
continued  to  be  maintained  with  increasing  acri- 
mony for  two  years,  or  till  1747.  The  party 
that  were  in  favour  of  the  oath  were  oillcd 
Burghers  ;  the  party  that  opposed  it  were 
termed  Antiburghers.  The  latter  finally  with- 
drew in  a  body ;  Mr.  Mair,  one  of  their  number, 
having  previously  protested  that  'hereby  the 
Burghers    had    forfeited   all    their   synodical 

§owers,  and  that  the  whole  power  of  the 
ynod  devolved  on  himself  and  his  party  and 
such  as  clave  to  thenu'  Next  day,  the  Anti- 
burghers held  a  synod  composed  exclusively  of 
their  own  adherents,  twenty-two  in  number, 
including  ministers  and  elders,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  distinct  and  separate  sect  of 
Christians.  (Brown's  Hist.  Ace,  of  the  Rise  and 
Vtoaress  of  the  Secession.) 

The  chief  practical  difference  that  obtained 
between  the  church  of  Scotland  and  the  Seceding 
bodies  consisted  in  the  one  cleaving  to  patronage, 
and  in  the  other  having  abolished  that  system, 
and  introduced  popular  election  in  its  stead. 
Besides,  though  the  church  has  always  been 
govemei  by  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods, 


BURGLARY 

and  a  general  assembly,  the  Burthen  and 
Antibuighers,  owing  to  the  oomparatiTe  paucity 
of  their  nnmbers,  neyer  adopted  a  general  as- 
semblj.  With  them  the  synod  was  the  supreme 
court,  whose  authority  was  final  in  all  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  Seceders  also 
were  stricter  Calvinists^  and  adopted  more 
rigid  discipline  as  to  admission  to  church  mem- 
bership and  sealing  ordinances  (baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper)  than  the  church  party  had 
perhape  ever  done.    (lb,) 

In  1820  the  two  bodies  became  reunited,  and 
assumed  the  denomination  of  the  United  Asso- 
date  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church.  At  that 
time,  the  Burgher  persuasion  comprehended  10 
presbyteries,  embracing  120  congregations ;  and 
the  Antiburghers  11  presbyteries,  consisting 
of  141  congregations.  Since  their  union,  their 
conjoint  influence  and  extension  have  been 
considerably  on  the  increase;  in  1869  the 
'United  P^byterian  Church'  counted  528 
congregations:  and  it  was  said  that  a  fifth 
part  of  the  population  of  Scotland  was  con- 
nected with  It  (M'Culloch's  Stat  Ace  of  the 
British  Empire,  u.  425-7.) 

Mwrgimrj  (Low  Lat  burgi  latrocinium,  rob- 
ber f^  committed  in  a  burg  or  fenced  place).  In 
Law,  is  the  breaking  and  entering  the  dwelling- 
house  of  another  in  the  night  time,  with  intent 
to  commit  a  felony.  This  offence  is  punishable 
by  transportation  or  imprisonment 

BnrffomiMter  (Ger.  biirgermeister,  chief 
of  the  citizens).  The  usual  title  of  the  chief 
municipal  officer  in  Oerman  and  Butch  towns. 
In  the  German  free  cities,  the  president  of  the 
executiye  council  is  styled  biirgermeister ;  but 
in  many  towns  of  importance,  the  title  stadt- 
director  (town-goyernor)  has  been  recently 
substituted  in  its  stead. 

Biurleague  (Fr. ;  Ital.  burlesco,  from  burlare, 
to  jest).  The  Italian  poesia  burlesca  signifies 
merely  comic  or  sportiye  poetry  ;  but  the  term, 
in  French  and  English,  is  more  commonly  re- 
stricted to  compositions  of  which  the  humour 
consists  in  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  things  high 
and  low,  as  high  thoughts  clothed  in  low  ex- 
pressions, or,  yice  yersA,  ordinary  or  base  topics 
myested  witb  the  artificial  dignity  of  poetic 
rliction.  The  humour  of  parody  or  trayestie 
[Pabodt]  arises  from  the  burlesque.  JSurletta, 
a  slight  comic  musical  drama,  is  deriyed  from 
the  same  origin. 

BannaimiaoeflB.  A  small  natural  order 
of  Endogens,  relat«d  to  Orchids. 

Burnet.  A  British  plant,  whose  leayes 
haye  been  used  as  food  lor  sheep.  It  grows 
on  poor  calcareous  soils,  where  few  other  plants 
will  succeed,  and  in  this  its  principal  yalue 
consists;  it  is  moreoyer  perennial,  and  re- 
mains green  all  the  winter.  It  is  the  Poterium 
Sanguisorba  of  botanists. 

Bnrniiiir  CHaaaas  and  Bomliiff  BEtrronk 
The  name  giyen  to  glasses  or  mirrors  so  formed 
as  to  collect  the  sun*s  rays  which  fEill  on  them 
into  a  point  or  small  sur&oe,  and  thereby  pro- 
duce an  intense  heat,  and  set  fire  to  combustible 
substances.    The  point  at  which  the  rays  meet^ 
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I  and  where  the  greatest  heat  ia  producinl,  is 
I  called  the  focus  or  burning  pohU.  The  rajs  of 
I  light  or  heat  may  be  concentrated  either  by  re- 
fraction or  refiection :  in  the  former  case  thev 
must  pass  through  a  transparent  refracUng  But/- 
stance,  as  glass  formed  into  a  proper  shape :  in 
the  latter  they  fiill  on  a  ooncaye  polished  sur- 
face of  silyered  glass  or  bright  metaL  Beflttncn 
made  of  glass  are  usually  tenaed  nunor^  tbu&r 
of  metal  spsculm. 

The  method  of  exciting  heat  or  produan;; 
fire  by  the  ooncantntion  of  the  sun'a  rays  v;.« 
known  from  remote  antiquity ;  but  the  id<>* 
famous  recorded  achieyement  of  this  kiud  i» 
that  of  Archimedei^  who  is  reported  to  have 
burned  by  means  of  raizrois  the  Roman  fleet  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Considerable  doubts 
haye  preyailed  respecting  the  truth  of  this  st-at^ 
ment,  chiefly  grounded  on  the  circumstance  tkit 
although  the  setting  fire  to  the  fleet  is  po6iti\r iv 
aflSrmed  by  Dion,  Diodorus  Siculus^  Pap{>us 
and  others,  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Liry. 
Polybius,  or  Plutarch,  who  are  otherwise  minute 
in  detailing  the  mechanical  cootriyanceft  cf 
Archimedes,  and  who  were  not  likely  to  pu«« 
oyer  so  notable  an  oocnirence  without  noti.-o. 
Descartes  went  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  treat  Tb> 
whole  relation  as  fabulous,  affirming  the  tliir.z 
to  be  impracticable.  Its  practicability  was,  hov- 
eyer,  experimentally  demonstrated  by  the  crle- 
brated  Bufifon,  who,  by  a  combination  of  pLnt^ 
reflecting  minors,  produced  results  which  miK 
be  regarded  as  of  still  greater  difficulty.  Wit'l 
168  mirrors,  eadi  about  six  inches  square,  he  s<>r 
fire  to  plimks  of  beech  150  feet  distant,  and  t:i:- 
with  the  faint  rays  of  the  sun  at  Paris  in  ti:^ 
month  of  March.  It  is  not  necessary  to  supp  ^•? 
that  Archimedes  could  not  place  his  apparatus 
within  that  distance  of  the  fleet  of  Marcelln^: 
besides,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  mirror, 
the  concentration  of  the  rays  may  be  increa>'^ 
almost  to  any  extent  AH  this,  noweyer,  A><vs 
not  proye  the  actual  fkct  related  of  Archime^ir>. 
Bu£(on,  with  all  the  resources  affi)rded  by  th> 
adyanoed  state  of  the  arts  in  the  middle  of  it.e 
eighteenth  century,  and  after  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, succeeded,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, in  constructing  an  apparatus  by  mea£.'< 
of  which  he  could  inflame  combustible  su  In- 
stances at  a  considerable  distance.  The  Kv 
state  of  the  arts  in  the  time  of  Archimedfs 
must  haye  rendered  the  undertaking  consider- 
ably more  difficult  The  silence  of  those  his- 
torians who  haye  detailed  his  other  mechani^-al 
contriyances  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  sup- 
posing the  story  to  be  true. 

In  preparing  a  burning  glass,  the  first  thine 
to  be  considered  is  the  figure  necessary  to  col- 
lect all  the  rays  into  the  smallast  possible  space. 
Descartes,  in  his  Optics^  showed  that  a  disc  of 
glass,  conyex  on  the  one  side  and  concaye  oa 
the  other,  the  conyex  side  being  a  portion  cf 
an  elliptic  surfiu^  and  the  concaye  a  portion  of 
a  sphere,  would  cause  parallel  rays  fiUling  od 
its  oonyex  side  to  oonyeige  in  a  sing^  poiot. 
But  as  the  practical  difl&ulties  of  fiormio?  a 
glass  accurately  into  this  shape  are  insnpcr- 
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&h\e,  both  sides  are  ground  into  portions  of  a 
sphere.  In  a  lens  the  focal  length  depends  on 
the  curTBtnre,  or  the  radius  of  Uie  sphere,  and 
on  the  refiractive  power  of  the  substance  of 
▼hich  the  lens  is  formed. 

The  proper  form  for  a  burning  minor  is  the 
jmrabola;  butas  a  parabolic  curre  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtsin  either  upon  metal  or  glass, 
optieians  frequently  rest  content  with  a  s^eri- 
cal  ciirTatare  of  long  focus.  Recently,  burning 
mirrors  hare  been  constructed  of  glass,  upon 
the  conred  surfiioe  of  which  pure  silyer  is  pre* 
cipitated  by  chemical  means.  By  this  plan  the 
carved  suE&ce  is  produced  upon  glass,  and  thus 
l>^iX)ines  peimanent)  whilst  the  reflection  is 
tffpcted  by  the  polished  sur&ce  of  the  sUver, 
vhich  csn  be  easily  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
The  focns  of  a  burning  mirror  is  one-half  of 
the  radius  of  carvatura 

Among  those  who  hare  experimented,  in 
uodem  times,  upon  the  effects  of  burning  glasses 
or  minors,  are  reckoned  Baron  Napier,  the 
illustrious  inrentor  of  the  logarithms,  Xircher, 
lir.  James  Oregozy,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
iQanT  others.  The  most  powerful  solid  lens 
c-Ter  constructed  was  the  woi^  of  Mr.  Parker, 
^n  io^^nious  London  artist.  It  was  made  of 
f>.at  glass,  waa  3  feet  in  diameter,  3j-  inches 
t'ifk  at  the  centre,  its  focal  distance  6  feet  8 
inches  the  diameter  of  the  burning  focus  1  inch, 
asd  iri  veight  21 2  pounds.  The  rays  refracted 
hj  this  lens  were  received  on  a  second,  the  dia- 
niHfer  of  which  in  the  frame  was  13  inches,  and 
i's  focal  length  29  inches.  The  diameter  of 
tie  focus  of  the  combined  lenses  was  half  an 
i^ich;  consequently,  by  the  addition  of  the  second 
l^Ds,  the  burning  power  was  increased  four 
times.  With  this  lens  some  of  the  most  re- 
fractoiy  substances  were  fiised  in  a  rery  short 
'p^uie  of  time:  ^r  example,  10  grs.  of  com- 
i".  >D  slate  in  2  seconds ;  10  grs.  of  cast  iron  in 
')  ^eecods ;  10  grs.  of  lava  in  7  seconds ;  10  grs. 
•'f  jasper  in  25  seconds,  &c.  This  glass  was 
jt''rvards  carried  to  China  by  one  of  the 
'  ^cers  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney,  and 
'  t\  at  Pekin.  (For  detailed  information  on 
^^tis  sabjeet,  the  reader  may  consult  the  article 
'  Burning  Glasses '  in  the  ^teydopadia  Britan- 
s-rrt.  8th  edition.) 

Bnmlalalng-.  In  Gilding,  this  operation  is 
l^-^rformed  with  pieces  of  agate  set  in  sticks, 
liiich,  being  rubbed  oyer  the  surface  of  the 
L'u'.d-lea^  greatly  increase  its  brilliancy.  The 
l«irt9  whicn  are  intended  to  be  in  dead  or  rnatt 
chilli  are  left  unbumished. 

Bur  Stone  or  Bnlii'  Btoae.  A  coarse 
c^Temoos  stone,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
Hiica,  but  full  of  eayities,  and  wearing  in  such 
a  manner  as  always  to  expose  a  rough  cutting 
Burfaoe.  For  this  reason  it  makes  an  excellent 
Taill  stone.  The  best  European  burr  stones 
f  re-  from  France,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and 
(i^rmany.  The  former  are  generally  tertiaiy 
or  oolitic;  the  latter  of  Tolcanie  origin. 

BursoB  MueoMB.  .  In  Anatomy,  synorial 
""^Tons  sacs,  either  subcutaneous  or  situated 
Wneath  tendons  that  glide  orer  bone& 
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(Low  Lat.  bursarius,  Fr.  boursier, 
literally,  a  purser).  In  the  English  universities, 
this  name  is  applied  to  the  treasurers  of  col- 
leges and  halls. 

In  the  Scottish  and  foreign  universities  it  is 
applied  to  persons  who  are  aided  in  their  edu- 
cation by  the  grant  of  a  small  sum  from  a  burse 
or  fund  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  there  are  but  few 
bursaries.  George  Heriofs  Hospital  (the  most 
wealthy  institution  in  Edinburgh)  grants  ten 
bursaries  of  20/.  per  annum  each,  fbr  four  years, 
to  persons  not  connected  with  the  hospital, 
who,  after  a  comparative  trial  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  governors  of  the  institution,  are 
found  duly  qualified.  There  are,  besides,  a 
few  bursaries  of  7L  and  10/.  each  given  by  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  to  students  in  Uie  first  year 
of  their  academical  course ;  two^f  10/L  each  to 
students  named  Stewart  in  the  second  year,  and 
one  of  100/.  to  a  student  selected  from  those 
called  M*Pherson  in  the  fourfli  year.  To  those 
may  be  added  two  ancient  bursaries  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  Poles  resident  in  Scotland, 
which,  after  lying  dormant  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, were  discovered  and  brought  to  light  in 
1837.  At  St.  Andrews,  there  are  several  bur- 
saries in  the  gift  of  the  university;  and  at 
Aberdeen,  besides  the  interest  of  7|000/.  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  certain  students 
at  that  university,  there  are  a  few  valuable  ex- 
hibitions to  Cambridge.  At  Glasgow  the  most 
important  endowments  of  this  kind  are  a  few 
exhibitions  to  Oxford ;  and  those  left  by  Br. 
Williamson  for  Englishmen  not  connected  with 
the  established  church. 

In  Germany,  where  the  system  is  largely 
carried  out,  the  bursaries  are  called  Frei-tische, 
or  free-tables. 

BnraolieBatiliaft  (Ger.).  A  league  or  secret 
association  of  burschen,  or  students,  formed  in 
1815,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  asserted,  of  the 
political  regeneration  of  Germany,  and  sup- 
pressed, at  least  in  name,  by  the  exertions  of 
the  governments. 

Bnraeraceae.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
a  natural  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  now 
more  generally  called  Amyridaoea.  It  consists 
of  trees  and  shrubs  inhabiting  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  world.  They  all  are  resinous  and 
fragrant,  having  alternate  unequally  pinnate 
dotless  leaves,  and  racemes  or  panicles  of  small 
green  fiowers.  Their  fruit  is  usually  a  drupe. 
Indian  Frankincense,  Myrrh,  Olibanum,  Colo- 
phane,  the  Balsams  of  Acouchi,  Gilead,  and 
Mecca,  GumElemi,  and  other  similar  substances, 
are  obtained  from  plants  of  this  order;  besides 
oil,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  resembling  the  vege- 
table secretions  bearing  those  names  in  Europe. 

Bnniter.  The  charge  made  up  into  a  car- 
tridge for  bursting  a  shelL 

Busby.  The  headdress  won  by  hussars, 
artiUeiT  and  engineers  in  our  army.  It  con- 
sists of  a  fur  hat  with  a  bag  hanging  from  the 
top  over  the  right  side.  This  bag,  which  is 
made  of  the  same  colour  as  the  facings  of  the 
regiment^  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  a  Hungarian 
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head-dress,  from  which  along  padded  bag  hung 
over  and  vas  attached  to  the  right  shoulder  as 
a  defence  against  sword-cnts. 

BaabeL  An  English  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  8  gallons.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  5 
Geo.  IV.  c.  74,  the  Imperial  gallon  is  declared  the 
standard  measure  of  capacity,  and  is  directed  to 
be  made  such  as  to  contain  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  of 
distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  62^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the 
barometer  standing  at  30  inches ;  or  to  contain 
277  cubic  inches  and  274  thousandth  parts  of 
a  cubic  inch.  Consequently  the  Imperial  bushel 
contains  80  lbs.  of  distilled  water,  or  2,218*192 
cubic  inches. 

The  heaped  bushel  of  2,816  cubic  inches,  de- 
dared  by  the  same  Act  as  a  measure  for  coals, 
lime,  potatoes,  fruit  and  fish,  was  abolished  in 
1835  by  Acts  of  Parliament  4  and  6  Wm.  IV. 
c.  49.  The  Winchester  bushel,  in  use  from  the 
time  of  Heniy  YII.  to  1826,  contained  2,150*42 
cubic  inches.  The  original  standard  Win- 
chester bushel  and  yard  measure  are  still 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Winchester. 
[Wbiohts  and  Mbasurbs.] 

Baalunen  (Dutch,  Bosjesmannen,  men  of 
the  wood).  A  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists to  some  roaming  tribes  akin  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  description  given  by  Governor 
Janssens  of  this  people  is  very  interesting.  So 
deep  are  they  sunk  in  barbarism  as  to  be  un- 
acquainted even  with  the  construction  of  huts 
or  tents :  '  the  burning  sky  being  their  canopy, 
and  the  scorching  sand  their  bed.'  They  are 
of  a  dark  copper  complexion,  small  in  stature, 
and  of  a  singularly  malicious,  wild,  and  in- 
tractable disposition. 

Boslrla.  In  Egyptian  Mythology,  a  fabu- 
lous personage,  of  whose  origin,  exploits,  and 
character  the  most  contradictory  accounts  are 
given,  some  maintaining  that  he  was  a  king  of 
Egypt,  others  that  the  name  signified  only  the 
tomb  of  Osiris.     [Osmis.] 

Buskin  (probably  bootikin,  or  little  boot). 
A  species  of  corering  for  the  leg,  or  rather  for 
the  ankle  and  foot :  generally  used  by  English 
writers  as  a  translation  of  cothurnus,  caLiga, 
and  various  other  Greek  and  Latin  words  de- 
noting different  kinds  of  boots,  &c.  Hence 
buskin^  in  the  sense  of  cothurnus,  stands  for 
the  tragic  drama,  in  contradistinction  to  soccus, 
the  boot  or  sock  worn  by  comedians,  and  used 
for  tlie  comic  drama. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  In  hutiins  here. 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  »oeis  appear. — Drtden. 

Bus*.  A  two-masted  vessel  used  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  in  the  herring  fishery.  It 
is  nearly  obsolete  now;  but  when  employed  is 
from  fifty  to  seventy  tons  in  burden. 

Baatamite  (named  after  the  discoverer 
M.  Bustamente).  A  greyish  red  variety  of 
Rhodonite  (or  native  sihcate  of  manganese), 
occurring  in  irregularly  disposed  prismatic 
crystals,  having  at  times  a  fibrous  structure, 
at  Heal  de  Minas  de  Tetala,  in  Mexico. 
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[Ons.] 

Batea  (named  in  compliment  to  John,  eaH 
of  Bute,  a  patron  of  botany).  A  geDii<>  oi 
Indian  Leguminosa,  consisting  of  trees  ami 
shrubs,  which  yield  kina  B.  frondosa  (tk 
Dhak-tree)  affords  a  gorgeous  spectacle  Thtn 
in  flower,  the  masses  of  blossom  resembii.'jj 
sheets  of  flame.  It  exudes  from  the  bark  of 
its  trunk  an  astringent  juice,  which  vb^i 
hardened  forms  one  of  the  substances  known 
as  Kino. 

Batio  Aoid.  A  solid  matter  contained  in 
cow's  butter  in  combination  with  glycerine. 

BatomaooaB  (Butomus,  one  of  the  general. 
A  natoral  order  of  endogenous  aquatic  pkn?^ 
of  the  Alismal  alliance.  Butomus  umhcUoM, 
the  Flowering  Rush,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  our  native  water  plants. 

Batt.  A  mound  of  earth  used  to  receive  the 
projectile  at  proof  of  and  practice  with  fireanii< 

Butt  BinfOa  A  hinge  of  cast  or  vronght 
iron,  in  which  the  flaps  close  like  a  book :  it 
is  usually  let  in  flush  with  the  besd  of  a  joint 
left  for  the  puipose  of  concealing  it.  Projei'tinij 
butta  are  those  which  are  used  when  dc«>  rs 
have  to  fold  bsck,  flat,  against  the  side  of  the 
walls  intended  to  receive  them. 

Batt  Yoint.  The  joint  which  is  formed  in 
Carpentry  when  two  pieces  of  timber  meet  on<> 
another  at  right  angles,  and  the  fibres  are 
parallel  with  the  main  axis  of  the  abutting 
pieces. 

Batter  (Gr.  fi^^vpov^  from  i9ovs,  and  rvpi:, 
cheese  or  coagulum).  The  oily  part  of  milic: 
100  parts  of  cream  contain  about  4'5  of  butter 
and  3*5  curd ;  they  are  separated  by  the  procc^" 
of  churning,  during  which  the  butter  agi:rreg»T'>. 
Butter  soon  becomes  sour  and  rancid!.  niiKf>^ 
purified  by  melting  and  straining  it  so  as  to 
separate  adhering  curd;  it  is  generallr  pn- 
served  by  the  addition  of  salt  Its  eluin  or 
oily  part  has  been  called  buiyrine.  When  cc>n- 
verted  into  soap,  it  is  said,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  products,  to  afford  three  odorons  Tolatilt> 
compounds,  which  have  been  termed  by  CheT- 
reul  the  butyric,  eapric,  and  caproic  adds. 

Batten,  Mineral*  A  name  given  bv  th^ 
old  chemista  to  some  of  the  chlorides  on  account 
of  their  soft  butyraceous  texture  when  recently 
prepared ;  such  as  butter  of  aniinumy^  of  tv; 
and  of  bismuth. 

Batters,  Vegetable.  The  concrete  fixi  1 
oils,  such  as  those  of  the  cocoa  and  chocoU'' 
nuts,  of  the  nutmeg,  &c.,  which  are  solid  &t 
common  temperatures. 

Batter-tree.  A  name  given  to  certain 
remarkable  trees  of  the  genus  Bassia,  one  of 
which,  Bassia  Parkiit  the  Shea-tree  or  Batter- 
tree  of  Africa,  found  by  Park  in  the  iiiteri< : 
of  Africa,  yields  from  its  kernels,  by  pressure. 
a  white  firm  rich  butter,  which,  even  in  that 
climate,  will  keep  well  for  a  year  without  salt. 
Another  roecies  is  the  Phulwara  or  Battex-tret* 
of  India  (Bassia  butyraoea\  whose  seeds  pro- 
duce a  firm  agreeable  buttexy  substance,  ot 
about  the  consistence  and  colour  of  hog's  hri 
used  medicinally  in  rheumatic  affectiona    The 
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Illupi«-tiM  of  CarDmandel  {Baaaia  Umgifdia), 
And  the  Kadlniea-trae  of  Bengal  {Baasia  lati- 
ff'lta)  are  other  ipedeB  haying  similar  pro- 
perties. 

Batlerflar.  The  common  English  name  of 
aD  ext«nsiTe  group  of  insects,  as  they  appear 
in  their  last  and  folly  developed  state,  when 
thev  coDstiuite  the  most  beautifal  and  elegant 
f  xamples  of  their  class.  These  insects  belong 
to  the  order  LHFiDOFnEA,  and  to  the  section 
I^iraxA  of  Latreille,  or  the  genus  Pafilio  of 
Limueus.    [See  those  words.] 

The  changes  of  animal  form  prodnced  by  the 
p^^gre88iTe  eipaneion  of  the  enclosed  organs 
of  the  body,  and  the  snccessiye  shedding  of 
th^  onter  esse  or  skin,  are  in  no  instances  so 
striking  or  so  eztraordinaiy'  as  in  the  present 
{!roap  of  insects.  These  changes  or  metamor- 
phoses, as  they  are  commonly  bnt  incorrectly 
termed,  have  been  a  fiiToiirite  theme  to  the 
divioe  and  the  poet,  and  a  most  attractive  sab- 
jV  t  of  resesicfa  to  the  natoralist  The  transi- 
tion of  the  hnmble  grab  to  the  gorgeous  imago 
i»  the  sabject  of  the  following  beautiful  passage 
h  the  daMical  work  (the  Introduction  to  Ento- 
'"W^)  of  Kirby  and  Spence :  *  Were  a  na- 
tiniist  to  announce  to  the  world  the  discovery 
( f  la  animal  whicla  for  the  first  two  years  of  its 
Va  existed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  which 
tli^n,  penetrating  into  the  earth,  and  weaving 
a  shroud  of  pure  silk  of  the  finest  texture, 
(^^otzieted  itself  within  this  covering  into  a 
l<xij  without  external  mouth  or  limbs,  and  re- 
»>mblisg  more  than  anything  else  an  Egyptian 
maaiDy;  and  which,  lastly,  after  remaining  in 
^his  state,  without  food  and  without  motion, 
^•^  three  years  longer,  should  at  the  end  of 
•<^t  period  burst  its  silken  cerements,  struggle 
through  its  earthly  covering,  and  start  into  day 
a  wiag^  bird — ^what,  think  you,  would  be  the 
^HMtion  excited  by  this  piece  of  intelligence  ? ' 
7^e  mbtenaneoua  locality  of  the  insect  in 
its  pusiTe  state,  and  the  silken  shroud,  are, 
intit-ed,  leas  appUcable  to  the  butterflies  than 
to  other  insects ;  but  the  circumstances  at- 
t<inding  the  tzansformations  of  these  beautifid 
^^'jt^  are  not  lees  remarkable  than  those  of 
'h"  beetles  and  moths. 

The  egg^  of  the  butterfly  are  deposited  on 
?.i''h  plants  as  aflTord  the  nutriment  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  caterpillars  that  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  them;  thus  the  common  white 
htteifly  (Jftma  brassictB,  la.tr.)  and  other 
^]^n  OTiposit  upon  cabbages,  and  hence  have 
Wd  termed  Bnutiearim :  the  gaudy  peacock- 
Wterilylays  her  eogs  upon  the  nettle.  The 
^^  are  coated  wiu  a  {^utinous  secretion  as 
thfy  an  excluded  from  the  parent,  and  thus 
pi^(>^Hded  with  the  means  of  adhesion  to  the 
^4Tes  or  stems  of  the  plants  selected. 

The  lame  are  long  and  cylindrical,  and  con- 
!»>'^  of  thirteen  segments,  including  the  head ; 
th<7  hare  eight  feet,  and  nine  spiracles  on  each 
h3i>.  Those  feet  which  are  attached  in  pairs 
t'j  the  first  three  segments  of  the  trunk  enclose 
'^^  parts  which  are  developed  into  the  per- 
n.iQ<>nt  legi  of  the  future  butterfly ;   the  re- 
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maining  five  pairs  of  feet  are  membranous, 
short  and  thick,  and  are  finally  lost  with  the 
moultings  of  the  skin,  whence  they  are  called 
'  pro-legs '  by  Kirby.     The  sides  of  the  head 
are  studded  with  twelve  simple  globular  eyes, 
extremely  minute,  and  very  unlike  the  single 
large  compound  eye  of  the  perfect  insect.    The 
mouth  is  provided  with  an  apparatus  charac- 
teristic of  the  mandibulate  class  of  insects, 
having  a  pair  of  large  and  strong  horny  jaws 
working  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  represent- 
ing the  '  mandibuUe ; '  beneath  these  a  pair  of 
smaller  and  softer  jaws  or  'maxills,'  and  a 
fieshy  lower  lip  or  'labrum'  united  to  the  latter, 
and  which  is  perforated  by  the  outlets  of  the 
ducts  of  the  complicated  apparatus  for  secreting 
the  silk.    Such  a  condition  of  the  '  instnimenta 
cibaria '  or  mechanism  of  the  mouth  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  habits  of  the  caterpillar, 
and  with  the  part  assigned  to  this  larva  or 
masked  Lepidopterous    insect    in    the    great 
theatre  of  nature.     It  is  there  destined  to  crop 
and  devour  the  solid  succulent  parts  of  the 
otherwise  too  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  must 
have  iaws  and  teeth  to  perform  its  task.     In 
its  subsequent  and  final  character  the  butterfly 
luxuriates  on  the  exquisitely  elaborated  juices 
of  the  flower,  and  has  the  power  to  raise  itself 
above  the  dull  earth,  and  to  transport  itself 
through  the  air. 

Button*  The  round  mass  of  metal  collected 
at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  after  fusion,  or  which 
remains  in  the  cupel  in  the  process  of  assaying, 
is  called  by  this  name. 

Bnttreaa.  .In  Architecture,  a  mass  of 
masonry,  or  brickwork,  built  to  resist  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  another  mass ;  though  when 
they  are  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  thrust  and 
below  the  Une  of  its  efibrti  they  are  frequently 
called  counterforts.  Buttresses  are  much  used 
in  Gothic  architecture  to  counterbalance  the 
outward  thrust  of  the  arches,  or  of  the  vaulting 
which  covers  the  naves  and  aisles  of  cathedrals. 
When  they  are  open,  and  carry  down  the  thrust 
to  a  point  of  support  at  some  distance  from  the 
spot  where  it  is  exercised,  they  are  called  flying 
buttresses. 

Bntta.  Short  ridges  of  different  lengths, 
which  necessarily  occur  in  the  angle  of  a  field 
when  the  direction  of  the  ridges  is  not  parallel 
to  one  of  the  sides. 

Butyl*  Bfldjrl  or  T«trjl*  The  radical 
or  basis  of  a  number  of  chemical  compounds, 
of  which  butylic  alcohcd  is  perhaps  the  most 
important.  The  latter  body  is  formed  during 
the  fermentation  of  beetroot  molasses ;  a  num- 
ber of  derivatives  may  be  obtamed  from  it 
resembling,  more  or  less,  those  prepared  from 
ordinary  vinic  alcohoL 

Butjiie  il«ld.  One  of  the  fatty  acids  con- 
tained in  butter:  it  is  also  formed  in  certain 
cases  in  which  sugar  undergoes  fermentation 
in  contact  with  curd,  and  hence  termed  butyric 
fermentation.  This  acid  is  a  volatile,  colour- 
less, and  very  mobile  liquid,  of  a  pungent  sour 
odour,  resembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  acetic 
acid  and  rancid  butter ;  its  taste  is  first  pungent 
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ftnd  sour,  then  sweetish  and  etherial.  The  che- 
mical formula  of  this  acid  is  Cg  H7  0,  +  HO; 
that  is,  the  anhydrous  butyric  acid  consists  of 
8  atoms  of  carbon,  7  of  hydrogen,  and  3  of  oxy- 
gen ;  which  in  the  ordinary  acid  are  combined 
with  an  atom  of  water :  in  the  butyrates  this 
atom  of  water  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  base. 

Bntjrrine.  A  solid  fat  composed  of  butyric 
acid  and  glycerine.    It  occurs  in  butter. 

Bntjrone.  An  interesting  chemical  sub- 
stance occurring  among  the  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  butyrate  of  lime.  It  is  homologous 
with  acetone  and  propione. 

Sojdne.  A  bitter  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
tissues  of  the  box-tree. 

Biumurd.     [Falco.] 

Bj-lawm  or  Bye-laws  (the  first  syllable 
from  the  Danish  By,  tovm  or  hamlet).  Orders 
and  constitutions  of  corporations,  courts-leet 
and  courts-baron,  commoners,  or  inhabitants  of 
vills,  &c.,  of  which  the  effect  is  to  impose  obli- 
gations not  enforced  by  common  or  statute  law. 
The  validity  of  by-laws  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  parties  making  them,  established  either 
by  immemorial  custom,  or  by  their  corporate 
character ;  for  the  power  of  making  by-laws  is 
inherent  in  a  corporation.  But  tilie  superior 
courts  oflaw  have  the  power  of  annulling  a  by- 
law, if  it  be  unreasonable,  or  in  restraint  of 
trade,  or  imposing  a  charge  without  any  appa- 
rent beueflt  to  the  party,  &c  By  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Amendment  Act  (5  &  6 
Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  90)  by-laws  are  to  be  made 
by  the  town  council  of  the  borough,  and  to  be 
valid  unless  disallowed  by  the  king  in  council 
within  forty  days. 

Byard*  A  piece  of  leather  crossing  the 
breast,  used  by  the  men  who  drag  the  sledges 
in  coal  mines. 

.  Byrrlias.  A  Linniean  genus  of  minute 
Clavicom  Coleopterous  insects,  now  the  type 
of  a  family,  including  those  pests  of  museums 
which  feed  in  the  larva  state  on  bird-skins, 
preserved  insects,  &c  The  genera  in  this 
fkmily  are  Byrrhua  proper,  Simplocaria^  Oonwr- 
phuSj  Syncalypta^  Nosodendron,  AspidiphoruSt 
Trinodes^  and  Anthrentis.  Of  the  latter  genus 
there  are  six  British  species,  of  which  the  An- 
threnus  mmcorum  may  be  regarded  as  the  type. 

Byuiflsrflff  Bysslfem  (Lat.  byssus,  and 
fero,  /  carry).  A  family  of  Lamellibranchiate 
Acephalous  Molluscs,  comprehending  those 
species  which  are  attached  to  foreign  bodies 
by  means  of  a  byssus. 

Byasolite  (Grr.  p6(rtros,  flax^  and  X(9of, 
atone).  A  blue  variety  of  ActinoUte.  It  occurs 
in  cavities  of  czystalline  rocks  in  several  parts 
of  the  Alps. 

Byvsns  (Lat. ;  Gr.  filtrtros).  A  fasciculus 
of  shining  semitransparent  homy  or  silky 
filaments,  secreted  by  a  gland  at  the  base  of 
the  foot  in  certain  Lamellibranchiat«  Bivalves, 
and  serving  as  an  organ  of  adhesion  to  sub- 
marine rocks  or  other  foreign  bodies. 

Btssxts.  a  name  formerly  given  to  all  those 
filamentous  plants  which  inhabit  cellars  and 
other  underground  close  pla<!es,  and  on  which 
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no  fructification  is  found ;  it  was  also  applie^i  to 
vegetation  of  a  similar  kind  when  found  grovii^ 
in  the  air.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  a  la^'tt 
number  of  these  supposed  plants  are  merely  tho 
young  state  of  certain  kinds  of  fungi,  or  oth^r 
plants  of  a  low  oi^anisation ;  and  the  genus  i«i 
consequently  exploded,  the  term  Byssoid  al<^n> 
being  retained  to  express  a  fringed  sbvctore 
in  which  the  threads  aro  of  xmequal  lengths. 

Bytownite.  A  mineral  which  is  probably 
a  mixture  of  different  Felspars.  It  is  foood  ir. 
large  boulders  near  Ottawa  (formerly  caiy 
Bytown),  in  Canada  West 

ByttnerlacesB  (Byttnezia,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  Hypogp^>::» 
Exogens,  allied  to  the  StercuUaceat  consiftin.' 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  tropical  or  6cb- 
tropical,  with  simple  leaves,  and  monadelphotis 
stamens.  The  oraer  contains  7%«o6rM7MO^', 
from  the  seeds  of  which  chocolate  and  (xk\a 
are  prepared.  The  fibrous  bark  of  many  sptcies 
is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage. 

Byxmnttne  Ait.  In  Ornament  and  Archi- 
tecture, is  that  symbolic  system  which  ^i> 
developed  by  the  early  Greek  artists  out  of  tV 
Christian  symbolism.  The  great  features  a^* 
the  circle  and  dome,  the  round  arch,  and  all 
the  various  details  of  form  which  are  derit'-i 
from  the  lily,  the  cross,  the  vesica,  the  nimb  > 
and  other  armbols.  The  great  examples  of  tk> 
style  are  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  sr  i 
St  Mark  at  Venice.  (Salzenberg's  AUekrutIr  h' 
Baudenkmale  von  Corutantinopel^  &c.  folic. 
Berlin  1854 ;  Kreutz,  La  BatUica  di  S>'-* 
Marco,  &c.  folio,  Venice  1843;  and  Baakm:« 
Stones  of  Venice,  1861-3.) 

Bygantine  Blatortaiis.  A  series  of  Oiv«>k 
historical  authors,  who  lived  under  the  £ast«  n. 
Empire  between  the  sixth  and  the  fiftt>eD^li 
centuries.  They  may  be  divided  into  thrve 
classes :  1.  Historians  whose  works  form  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  frtm 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  down  to 
the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Th'^y 
are  nearly  thirty  in  number,  with  various  c>hA<ie-> 
of  literary  merit;  but  their  works  oonstitut<> 
almost  the  only  authentic  source  of  the  his^tort 
of  that  eventful  period.  2.  General  ehronicl''.'^ 
or  historians,  whose  works  treat  chiefly  of  tht- 
chronography  of  the  world  from,  the  oldest  tim^. 
3.  Authors  who  confined  their  attention  to  (> 
politics,  statistics,  antiquities,  manners  &e-  <  [ 
the  Romans.  These  two  latter  classes  combin*  i 
amount  also  to  about  thirty,  and  their  writini.-^ 
give  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  tiine> '  t 
which  they  treat  The  works  of  the  Byzar- 
tine  historians  &c,  were  collected  and  p'^'- 
lished  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  in  36  to;?. 
folio,  Paris  1645-1711.  Another  edition  vi? 
published  at  Venice  in  1729  and  the  foUovir: 
years.  A  more  complete  edition  was  projV't*  1 
by  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of  Rome  (6>'7'  ' 
Scriptorum  Historic  ByeanHme^  editio  ein?n- 
datior  et  copiosior,  8vo.  Bonnae  1828).  Tl.> 
edition  was  superintended  by  him  till  his  deatb : 
and  it  has  since  that  time  been  carried  on  ^y 
Becker,  Dindorf,  and  other  eminent  philologists 
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C  Hie  tliiid  letter  of  the  English  and 
most  other  European  alphabeta.  It  is  borrowed 
immediately  from  the  Latin  alphabet,  in  which 
it  first  appears ;  bat  la  deriyed  originally  from 
the  K  or  7  of  the  Oreeka.  In  Engliah  it  is 
ppoDomioed  Uke  a  before  e  and  t,  and  like 
k  before  a,  o,  ti,  and  maj  consequently  be 
considered  as  supCTflnoos  in  the  alphabet.  Ab 
an  abbreviation,  C  is  used  in  ancient  HSS.  for 
Cdius,  Cssar,  Consul,  Civitas,  &c. ;  and  as  a 
nomeral  for  a  hnndred.  It  was  the  symbol  of 
condemnation  in  the  Boman  tribunals  (being 
abbrenated  for  Condemno)\  and  was  conse- 
quently termed  liUra  tristis,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  A  (nsed  for  Abaoltfo),  symbolical  of 
acquittal,  and  thence  called  lit  era  salutaria. 

C.  In  Music,  the  name  of  one  of  the  notes 
ID  the  seale,  corresponding  to  the  Dt  of  the 
French,  or  the  Do  of  the  Italians.  It  is  a 
chaiacter  also  used  for  the  signification  of 
Common  Time.     [ICusic.] 

9a  Ira  (Fr.  It  [the  ReTolution]  ahaU 
Qo  on).  The  burden  of  a  famous  rerolu- 
wmij  song,  which  was  composed  in  the  year 
li90  in  denunciation  of  the  French  aristocracy. 
The  object  of  the  equally  well  known  Mar- 
seilliise  hymn  ('  Allons,  enfants  de  la  patrie') 
▼ai  to  rouse  the  French  to  defend  their 
cocntiy  against  foreign  aggression. 

CaalM.  The  name  of  the  great  temple  at 
Mecca,  given  to  it  from  the  black  stone  which 
was  worshipped  there  before  the  time  of  Maho* 
m^t  (or  Mohammed)  and  which  is  still  an  object 
of  Teaeration  to  aU  Mahometans.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Arabs,  this  stone  was 
prwented  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham  on  the  occasion  of  the  building  of  the 
t«mple ;  but  the  nature  of  the  Caaba  worship 
proTee  that  there  is  nothing  Abrahamic  in  the 
superstition.  The  temple  had  become  ruinous, 
W  was  rebuilt  while  Mahomet  lived  at  Mecca ; 
^  it  is  said  that  he  himself  guided  the  stone 
to  its  place  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Caaba.  This  great  object  of  Mahometan  pil- 
gnmage  appears  to  be  a  larse  aerolite,  and  the 
T<?n«Tation  for  it  arose  in  Uie  original  Fetish 
worship  of  stones.  (Muir^s  Life  of  Mahomet^ 
n>l  i.  p.  210  &c.  and  ii.  34  &c.} 

Cabal  (Fr.  cabale).  In  English  History, 
vas  applied  originally  to  the  five  cabinet  mi- 
peters  of  Charles  II. — Clifford,  Ashley,  Buck* 
uigbam,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale — whose 
initials  h^)pened  to  form  the  word;  and  it 
^  einoe  been  used  for  any  junto  of  men  who, 
too  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers  to  form  a 
party,  endeaTOur  to  effect  their  purposes  by 
nnderhand  measures. 

Cabala*  A  Hebrew  word,  signifying  the 
body  of  generally  reoeired  tradition  by  which 
^be  Babbins  interpreted  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. According  to  their  belief,  the  un- 
^tten  tadition,  or  Masora,  had  been  handed 
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down  in  reg^ular  succession  from  Moses,  who 
received  it  on  Mount  Sinai.  To  this  tradition 
frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  teaching  ot 
Christ,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  &c ; 
and  on  it  the  Pharisees  rested  their  claim  to 
authority  as  interpreters  of  Scripture.  As  the 
Masora  gives  the  literal  explanation  of  the 
langui^e  of  Scripture,  so  the  Cabala  reveals 
the  hidden  truths  of  which  it  is  the  symbol. 
Every  sentence,  word,  and  letter  of  the  inspired 
volume  contains,  according  to  these  interpreters, 
a  figurative  as  well  as  a  direct  sense.  The 
former  is  also  not  unconmionly  manifold ;  and 
a  word  may  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
arithmetical  power  of  the  letters  which  compose 
it^  which  species  of  cabala  is  called  aematria ; 
or  according  to  the  meaning  of  each  mdividual 
letter,  the  entire  word  thus  constituting  a 
sentence,  which  is  called  notaricon ;  or  finally 
according  to  certain  transpositions  of  the  letters, 
which  is  denoted  by  the  term  themurah.  The 
system  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
philosophising  Jews  of  the  latter  centuries 
preceding  our  era,  with  the  view  of  accom- 
modating the  specolations  of  the  Gnostics  to 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  (Milman's 
History  of  Christianity,  vol.  i  chap.  L;  History 
of  the  JewSf  book  xix) 

The  Christian  cabalists  in  later  times 
practised  a  kind  of  magic  under  this  name, 
pretending  to  the  power  of  divination  by  certain 
combinations  of  scriptural  characters. 

Cabiftla  In  Zoology,  the  name  under 
which  the  Capybara  or  water-hog  {Hydro- 
chctrus  Capybara,  End.)  is  described  by  Buffon. 
[Capybaba.] 

Cabin  (Fr.  cabane).  A  rough  kind  of 
enclosure  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  any 
one  from  the  weather,  such  as  shepherds  erect 
in  country  districts.  The  origin  of  architecture 
is  traced  to  these  structures  by  the  fanciful 
theorists  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
Mazois  gives  in  his  work  upon  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  a  representation  of  the  early  Italian 
cabins. 

Cabik.  On  Shipboard,  is  a  chamber  of 
greater  or  less  size,  separated  by  light  panelling 
from  the  rest  of  the  deck.  It  serves  as  the 
apartment  of  some  officer  or  passenger;  or  it 
may  be  a  saloon  for  the  use  of  many.  In 
ships  of  war  the  partitions  are  readily  removed 
when  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  decks  for 
action. 

Cabinet  (Fr.).  In  Politics,  the  governing 
council  of  a  country :  so  called  from  the  cabinet 
or  apartment  in  which  the  ruler  transacts  public 
business  and  assembles  his  privy  council.  In 
England  a  few  of  the  ministers  only  are  by 
official  usage  members  of  the  cabinet  These 
are  styled  Cabinet  ministers,  and  are  more 
immediately  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
sovereign,  as  well  as  for  public  measures ;  but, 
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DOtwithjBtaodiiig  the  high  importance  of  their 
position,  they  hare  no  recognised  legal  cha- 
racter. The  distinction  between  the  king's 
cabinet  ministers  and  the  rest  of  his  privy 
coancil  seems  not  to  hare  been  established  in 
pablic  usage  in  England  before  the  reign  of 
William  lU. 

CtaOiiri  (6r.  rndfittpot).  Certain  mystic  dei- 
ties, worshipped  in  Greece,  Egypt,  &c.,  and 
specially  in  Lemnoe,  Samothrace  and  Imbros. 
The  vague  and  contradictory  accounts  given  of 
them  by  various  writers  render  it  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions  as  to  their 
real  character,  and  the  nature  of  their  worship, 
which  was  made  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
mysteiy.  By  some  they  have  been  regarded  as 
exclusively  Pelasgic  divinities ;  by  others  they 
have  been  identified  with  the  Boman  Penates 
and  the  Dioscuri.  To  account  for  their  name, 
they  were  said  to  be  children  of  Hephaestus  (or 
Vulcan)  and  Cabeira  the  daughter  of  Proteus. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  51,  iii. 
37) ;  but  his  statements  are  not  more  definite 
than  those  of  later  writers.  The  subject  is 
examined  at  length  in  Lobeck's  Aglaophamus. 

(Tmble  (Fr.  c&ble  ;  Span,  cabre,  cable ;  Port, 
calabre,  cabre).  The  rope  or  chain  by  which 
the  anchor  of  a  ship  is  held.  Cables  in  Europe, 
until  within  a  recent  period,  were  usually  made 
of  hemp,  but  of  late  vears  iron  chains  have  come 
much  into  use.  A  hempen  cable  of  12  inches 
girth,  and  length  120  fathoms,  weighs  3,076  Ibe. 
Since  the  weights  of  two  cables  of  equal  lengths 
wiU  be  as  their  sections,  or  squares  of  the 
girths,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  following  rule 
for  the  weight  of  any  hempen  cable :  Mvdtiply 
the  square  of  the  girth  in  inches  by  21*3  (or 
21  nearly  enough);  the  product  is  the  weight, 
in  lbs.  Since  also  as  the  breaking  strain,  or 
resistance  against  the  force  to  part  the  cable, 
will  be  as  the  section,  it  will  be  as  the  weight, 
and  will  be  found  nearly  by  dividing  the 
weight  in  lbs.  by  100  ;  the  quotient  is  the 
breaking  strain  in  tons.  This  nile  is  of  course 
liable  to  great  uncertainty  from  the  quality  or 
wear  of  the  cable.  Chain  cables  posses  great 
advantages  over  hempen  cables ;  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  chafing  on  rocky 
grounds,  nor  to  become  rotten  and  insecure  from 
alternate  exposure  to  the  air  and  water ;  and 
by  reason  of  their  greater  weight  the  strain  is 
exerted  on  the  cable  rather  than  on  the  ship. 
In  order  that  the  ship  may  be  enabled  to  let 
slip  her  cable  in  case  of  necessity,  chain  cables 
are  furnished  with  bolts  at  distances  from  each 
other  of  a  fiaithom  or  two,  which  can  be  readily 
withdrawn.  A  chain  of  which  the  section  is  1 
inch  in  diameter  breaks  with  16  tons;  such  a 
chain  is  equivalent  to  a  10-inch  hemp  cable 
nearly.  And  the  dimensions  of  the  chain  cable 
corresponding  to  any  hemp  cable  are  therefore 
easily  found  by  merely  dividing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hemp  cable  by  10.  The  strength 
of  eveiy  poit  of  the  chain  is  proved  before  it 
leaves  the  manufactory,  nor  may  any  chain  be 
used  on  shipboard  until  it  has  been  tested  and 
certified  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Board 
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of  Ordnance.  The  penalty  for  Bapplrinc  a 
cable  not  so  tested  is  60/.  The  first  patt-nf  f-r 
a  chain  cable  was  taken  out  in  1808  bj  )Ii. 
Slater,  a  surgeon  in  the  Boyal  Navy. 

Cablbl  In  Architecture,  the  term  c^Vv 
applied  to  a  moulding  that  is  omamenlod  u 
such  a  way  as  to  resemble  a  cable ;  it  is  f?^ 
quently  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  a  columr. 
which  is  filled  in  with  a  decoxatfton  of  thif  kiLi 
inserted  in  the  flutes. 

CaMad.  In  Architecture,  the  fiQiDg  ti[ 
the  lower  part  of  the  flute  of  a  column  vit:: 
a  cylindrical  piece  like  a  cable. 
I  Caboela*  The  Brazilian  name  for  a  com- 
pact brick-red  mineral,  resembling  red  Ja»p<. 
which  is  Ibund  in  the  diamond-sand  of  th" 
province  of  Bahia.  It  contains  pbo^phric 
acid,  alumina,  lime,  baryta,  protoxide  of  iroa. 
'  and  water. 

OabonalNMaaB  (Cabomba,  one  of  the  c^- 

;  nera).     A  small  order  of  Exogens  beloDging  tu 

the  Nymphal  alliance.  The  plants  are  aqtuncs 

I  with  floating  shield-like  leaves  and  three  to  f 'u: 

'  pctaled  flowers,  and  are  found  both  in  North  an  1 

South  America,  as  well  as  in  NewHollaiuL  Th*- 

distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  group  i^ 

their  distinct  carpels,  the  abundant  aibQinr. 

in  the  seeds,  and  the  absence  of  a  tons.   Ti- 

order  has  sometimes  been  called  HydroptUid'^, 

and  bears  the  popular  name  of  Watenhirid;. 

The  submersed  leaves  are  oqnllaiy. 

Caebalot.  In  Ichthyology,  a  name  for  th' 
spermaceti  or  sperm  whale  (Plater  macri- 
cephalus,  Linn.). 

CaeHet,  &ettres  da  (Fr.).  In  Franc*. 
under  the  ancient  goyemment,  letters  sifi:' i 
with  the  private  seal  (cachet)  of  the  kic: 
As  warrants  for  the  detention  of  pri^-'' 
citizens,  they  appear  to  have  been  la^-'j 
employed  before  the  seyenteenth  centun. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV .  their  use  bevmn » 
frightfully  common.  But  in  other  K^pe^'* 
they  had  been  not  unfrequently  made  ns*-  •■'. 
even  in  earlier  times,  to  interfere  irith  t^" 
course  of  justice ;  as,  by  way  of  injunction  to  ^ 
party  not  to  exercise  certain  authority  or  pur- 
sue certain  legal  steps,  &c.  Lettzes  oe  cat  li!  t 
were  never  so  multiplied  as  under  the  adm:- 
nistration  of  Cardinal  Fleury :  not  less  tUn 
80,000  are  said  to  have  been  issued,  withe  u: 
any  legal  judgment,  in  the  proceedings  aga!i>< 
the  Jansenists.  Fifty-nine  are  said  to  biy 
been  issued  against  the  fiunily  Mirabean  in  t' - 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVL,  of  vh  ^ 
twenty-two  were  against  the  famops  count  him- 
self.    They  were  abolished  Jan.  16,  1790. 

Ocharta   (Ghr.  icaxc^lo,  from  nutis,  't  ' 
and  f^cr,  a  habit).    A  bad  state  or  habit  <'t 
body;  whence  the  term  eodlecus,  or  cachet: 
disorders. 

OaOliolaBir-  A  milk-white  variety  of  0(  il. 
allied  to  Hydrophane.  It  is  found  in  Irelaii 
in  the  trap  rocks  of  Iceland,  in  Greenland  ut'  | 
the  Faroe  Islands.  It  was  originally  diiscoT^  r< . 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cach  in  Bochiiri  i. 
where  it  occurs  in  large  loose  masses:  henct'  t' 
origin  of  the  name ;  the  word  Chohng,  in  <•' 
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hngaageoftheCiIauielj^  being  sud  to  signify 
istons, 

CmtHnnd^m  A  celebrated  Chinese  medicine, 
composed  chiefly  of  aromatic  etimulants.     • 

Caeodwmon  (Ghr.  wwodoI/UMr,  an  evil 
fpirit).    [DxhohA 

Caeodyle.    [^axodtulI 

Caeo^lioiiy  (Chr.  ttmut^wna^  from  icaic^f ,  had^ 
and^«f^,a«miid).  In  JEUietoric,  a  harsh  or  dis- 
agreeable soond  prodnoed  by  the  meeting  of 
tvo  or  more  letters  or  i^Uables,  or  by  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  letters  or 
ejllables:  e.g. 

And  oft  the  car  the  open  Towds  tire.— Popk. 


A  feeble  alkaloid  derived 
from  bradne  bj  the  action  of  nitric  add. 
I    [Kakoxxmb.1 

(CactnSy  the  old  name  of  one  of 
the  genera).  A  small  natural  order  of  Exogens, 
rf  markable  for  their  gay  and  laige  flowers,  and 
for  the  grotesque  forms  of  some  of  the  spedes, 
vbieh  are   nearly  all  succulent     They  are 
found  vild  in  hot  dzy  countries,  in  arid  situa- 
tions, Where  they  are  enabled  to  exist  because 
of  the  thickneas  of  their  skin,  which  allows  vety 
little  moisture   to  be  lost  through  it    The 
fnsdpal  featurefl  are  the  numerous    undis- 
tiiigaishable  sepals  and  petals,  the  scattered 
^uwu,  the  confluent  styles,  and  the  exalbu- 
mifiou  seeds.    Many  of  the  spedes  are  like 
fiacaiieiit  Euphorbias,   from  wnich  they  are, 
WeTer,  known  by  their  notgiTing  a  milky  sap 
vb^n  vnnmded.     All  the  spedes  are  harmless. 
Some  hare  eatable  fruit,  as  Opuniia  vulgarian 
the  Prickly  Pear ;  and  one  of  tnem,  the  Nopal, 
OpunUa  eochhuUifera^  is  the  faTOurite  haunt  of 
the  ooehineal  insect. 

Caeufti  In  Latin  Mythology,  the  son  of 
ynlesiQ,  a  robber  of  Italy,  whose  dwelling  was 
in  the  Aventine  wood.  His  exploits  fbrm  the 
Mibjeet  of  an  episode  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
£iitid.  He  was  represented  as  a  frightful 
monster  of  enormous  strength,  who,  after  a  long 
life  of  crime,  was  at  lengw  sUdn  by  Hercules, 
fnin  whom  he  had  stolen  some  oxen.  To  ex- 
p>;s8  his  gratitude  for  his  victory,  Hercules 
'  r<^t«d  the  Ara  Maxima ;  and  E^der,  with 
bii>  infant  colony  of  Arcadians,  paid  divine 
hoQonrs  to  Hercules  as  their  benefactor.  For 
the  origin,  histo^,  and  meaning  of  the  myth, 
^^  Br&l,  EertiM  et  Caeus  (Paris,  A  Durand, 

Cateslral  Survey  (Pr.  cadastre,  from 
'^ruT,  to  sQuare  with),  A  term  of  late  years 
gt-neraUy  adopted  on  the  Continent^  and  now 
u^  in  England,  to  denote  a  survey  on  a 
^^^  wale.  A  cadastral  as  opposed  to  a 
topographical  map  may  be  defined  to  be  one 
OQ  liiieh  the  objects  represented  a^ree,  as  to 
their  relative  positions  and  dimensions,  with 
^9  objects  on  thn  free  of  the  country; 
vhUe  a  topographical  map,  usually  drawn  on 
&  small  scale^  exaggerates  the  dimensions  of 
iHinsea  and  the  breadth  of  roads  and  streams, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  an^  is,  owing  to 
its  gmallsr  siie^  necessarily  less  correct  thim  a 
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cadastral  pUm.  The  scale  on  which  the 
national  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in 
future  to  be  drawn,  is  that  which  has  been 
generally  adopted  throughout  Europe,  namely 
'0004,  or  W59  of  the  linear  measure  of  the 
ground.  Tms  scale  corresponds  so  nearly  to 
twenty-five  inches  to  one  mile,  that  it  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  twenty-five  inch  scale. 
(Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  cxviii  p.  378.) 

Caddlee-woims  or  Caae-womui.    The 
larvse  or   grubs  of  the  Trichopterous  insects 
are  so  called,   on   account  of  being  endosed 
in  a  sheath  or  case.    This  is  always  composed 
of   extraneous  substances  glued  together  by 
a  cement  excreted  from  the  skin  of  the  grub ; 
and  different  species  of  the  caddice-worm  pro- 
tect   themselves    by  means  of  different  mate- 
rials thus  joined  together.    Some,  which  pass 
their  larva    state    under    water    and    creep 
along  the  bottom,   combine  bits  of  sticks  or 
rushes  with  small  pebbles  or  shells,  to  make 
their  cases  heavier  than  water;  others,  which 
float  on  the  top  and  there  gather  their  food, 
form  a  slight  and  slender  tube  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  grass,  which  is  rolled  round  the  body 
in   a    spiral    direction,   with    the    edges    so 
nicely  fitting  as  to  seem  but  one  piece.    In 
every  case  the  worm  adheres  by  a  pair  of  hooks 
at  its  hinder  extremity  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sheath,  and  only  protrudes  the  head  and  two 
following  segments,  the  skin  of  which  is  harder 
than  that  covering    the    rest   of  the    body. 
Those  which  creep  at  the  bottom  drag  them- 
selves   along    by  means  .  of  their  mandibles. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  existence  as  grubs, 
they  moor  their  case  to  some  large  stone  or 
other  fixed  and  submeiged  body,  and  close  the 
outlet  by  a  network  of   silken  threads,  which 
prevents  the  entry  of  any  unfriendly  intruder, 
but  admits  the  water  necessary  for  respiration. 
They  then  cast  their  outer  skin,   and  for   a 
while  remain  in  the  usual  passive  condition 
of  a  pupa;   while  the  organising  energy  is 
vigorously    effectinjK    the    wonderful  changes 
which  lead  to  the  rail  perfection  of  tiie  insect. 
But,  as  it  would  be  obviously  dangerous  to  the 
air-breathing  imago  to  be  exdud^  in  its  first 
feeble  state  under  water,  the  pupa  here  exhibits 
a  locomotive  power  which  is  without  a  parallel 
in  other  orders  of  the  metamotphotio  msects : 
being  provided  with  a  pair  of  small  and  sharp 
hooks  at  the  head,  it  cuts  the  threads  with 
which  in  a  previous  state  it  had  confined  itself, 
and  creeping  out  of  the  water  casts  off  its  pupa 
skin,  and  emerges  a  May-fly  or  Phryganea, 

Cadence  (Ital.  cadenza,  a  fauing).  In 
Music,  the  condusion  of  a  song,  or  of  some 
parts  thereof,  in  certain  places  of  the  piece, 
dividing  it  as  it  were  into  so  many  numbers  or 
periods.  The  cadence  takes  place  when  the 
parts  fiUl  or  terminate  on  a  note  or  chord 
naturally  expected  by  the  ear,  just  as  a  period 
doses  the  sense  in  the  paragraph  of  a  discourse. 
A  cadence  is  either  perfect  or  imperfect  The 
former  when  it  consists  of  two  notes  sung  after 
each  other,  or  by  degrees  conjoined  in  each 
of  the  two  parts,  the  harmony  of  the  fifth 
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preceding  that  of  the  key-note ;  and  it  is  called 
perfect,  because  it  satisfies  the  ear  more  than 
the  latter.  The  latter  imperfect ;  that  is,  when 
the  key-note  with  its  harmony  precedes  that 
of  the  fifth  without  its  added  seventh.  A 
cadence  is  said  to  be  broken  or  interrupted 
when  the  bass  rises  a  major  or  minor  second, 
instead  of  falling  a  fifth. 

Cadensa  (Ital.).  This  term,  although  ety- 
mologically  the  same  as  cadence,  is  used  to 
denote  a  passage  in  a  concerto,  introduced  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  player,  to  exhibit  his  skill 
of  performance  or  composition,  immediately 
before  the  end  of  a  movement. 

Cadet.  This  word,  meaning  in  French  a 
younger  member  of  a  family,  implies  in  English 
a  stuiient  at  either  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich,  or  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst.  The  cadets  at  these  establishments, 
though  neither  commissioned  as  officers  nor 
enlisted  as  soldiers,  receive  pay,  wear  uniform, 
and  are  subject  to  military  discipline.  In  order 
to  gain  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Artilleiy  or 
Engineers,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
former  of  these  establishments,  and  through  the 
latter  in  order  to  obtain  a  commission  without 
purchase  in  the  Line.  These  cadetahips  are 
open  to  any  British  subject,  within  certain 
limits  of  age,  who  can  produce  certificates  of 
good  moral  character,  who  is  not  physically  dis- 
qualified, and  who  succeeds  in  the  competition. 

A  much  higher  standard  of  qualification 
is  required  for  admission  to  Woolwich  than 
to  Sandhurst,  good  mathematical  attainments 
being  indispensable;  and  as  the  number  of 
candidates  always  £Eir  exceeds  that  of  vacan- 
cies, the  competition  is  very  severe.  The 
shortest  time  in  which  a  cadet  can  pass  through 
Woolwich  is  two  and  a  half  yt^ars;  and  the 
course  of  instruction,  in  addition  to  drill, 
gymnastics  and  riding,  comprises  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  mathematics,  practical  geometry, 
French,  German,  Hindustani,  plan-drawing 
and  surveying,  mechanics,  chemistry,  experi- 
mental sciences,  natural  philosophy,  geology 
and  mineralopy,  fortification  and  artillery.  On 
passing  their  final  examination  at  the  Academy, 
the  cadets  state  whether  they  wish  to  enter  the 
Artillery  or  Engineers,  and  the  highest  are 
commissioned  in  whichever  they  prefer.  The 
course  of  instruction  up  to  the  hour  of  leaving 
is  the  same  for  both  services. 

For  Sandhurst,  the  entrance  examination  is 
easier:  tlie  coarse  of  study  is  of  less  duration, 
and  comprises  much  the  same  subjects.  The 
cadets  who  gain  the  highest  places  at  the  final 
examination  get  commissions  without  purchase ; 
the  remainder  are  allowed  to  purchase  oom- 
missions  as  vacancies  occur. 

The  field-marshal  commanding-in-chief  is 
eovemor  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  and  under  him  is  a  general  officer 
as  lieutenant-governor.  The  government  of 
Sandhurst  is  vested  in  commissioners,  of  whom 
the  commander-in-chief  is  president:  and 
a  general  officer  is  governor  of  the  college. 
While  the-  son  of  a  private  gentleman  pays 
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126/.  per  annum  for  education  at  either  &{ 
tliese  establishments,  the  sons  of  offieerspav 
less  according  to  a  sliding  scale,  the  sons  of 
lieutenants  paying  only  40/.  per  aDnum. 

The  chief  military  schools  in  France  arptb 
polytechnic  school  at  Paris  for  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  cadets,  and  the  military  »'bcvl 
at  St  CjT  near  Versailles  for  ths  Line;  office. 
however,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  t^ 
whole  are  obtained  from  the  ranks  of  tk 
army. 

In  Prussia  there  are  four  cadet  schools  id 
the  provinces,  and  one  upper  cadet  school  at 
Berlin.  After  joining  the  army,  every  offict-r 
goes  through  a  course  of  instruction  bdore 
finally  obtaining  a  commission. 

In  Austria  the  officer's  education  begino  at 
an  early  age.  The  chief  military  school  is  at 
Wiener  Neustadt  near  Vienna. 

The  Italian  system  is  like  the  French,  a&i 
the  military  school  is  at  Turin. 

The  West  Point  Academy,  in  the  rm>'>'3 
States,  has  educated  some  of  the  best  offic  .-< 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  present  Ame- 
rican war. 

In  Russia  there  is  a  fiEunons  academy  f)r 
cadets,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Empres 
Anna  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1732. 

Cadat,  Vavmli  Holds  a  sort  of  ueparstoTT 
appointment  in  the  British  Navy.  Xousg  gen- 
tlemen are  eligible  for  the  rank  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  nominations 
rest  with  the  Admiralty,  except  that  tven 
captain  on  commissioning  a  ship  has  one,  uid 
every  admiral  on  hoisting  his  flag  has  t^*^* 
Candidates  pass  a  preliminary  examinati^s. 
and  are  then  draughted  into  a  training  ship, 
for  a  few  months,  for  instnu^ion  in  rigging  ac-i 
other  technical  matters.  After  eighteen  month?' 
service,  a  cadet  becomes  eligible  for  the  nnk 
of  micffihipman.  Naval  cadets  of  the  sccjii 
class,  after  their  term  of  service,  become  mas- 
ter's assistants  instead  of  midshipmen. 

Oaders  Wumimg  Uqnor.    [ALCABsnt.] 

Cadi  (Arab,  a  judge).  Among  the  Turb 
the  inferior  judges  are  styled  Cadi  Tl^ 
Spanish  Alcayde  or  Alcalde  is  derived  fmm 
the  same  root  Cadi  Lesker  signifies  a  higher 
order  of  judge. 

Cadmium.  A  white  metal,  much  like  tiii : 
it  fuses  and  volatilises  at  a  temperatore  a  litt> 
below  that  at  which  tin  melta.  Specific  gra^i' J 
about  9.  Its  ores  are  associatea  with  tibo5«  if 
sdnc  It  was  discovered  in  1818  by  Prof<?^-' 
Stromeyer  of  Gottingen.  Ita  equivalent  nnro- 
ber  is  56.  It  forms  a  yellow  salifiable  orui<> 
composed  of  66  cadmium  -f  8  oxygen  »  64  oxi(> 
of  cadmium.  Its  scarcity  prevents  its  emplov- 
ment  in  the  arts,  but  the  oxide  has  been  usei 
as  a  pigment 

Caduoens  (Lai).  In  Antaquity,  a  rod  of 
laurel  or  olive  with  a  representation  of  t^] 
snakes  twisted  round  it  It  was  the  symbol  < : 
peace,  and  formed  the  chief  badge  of  heniliiv 
whose  persons  were  held  sacred.  In  Mythol*«ir' 
the  Caduceus  was  the  symbol  of  Merc^urj. 
thenoe  called  Caducifer,  to  whom  it  was  said t> 
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haTe  been  presented  by  Apollo  in  return  for 
his  ioTention  c^  the  lyre. 

Cadvdbnuieblates  (Lat  cadacus,  fall- 
ing ;  braaehifle^  SP^)-  T^^^oae  Batrachians  which 
uiideTgo  a  metamorphosis,  and  lose  their 
hraDchial  apparatus  before  arriving  at  the 
p>nod  of  maturity;  as  the  frog,  toad,  s^- 
mander,  and  newt. 

CadnoouB  (Lat  caducus).  In  Botany,  when 
a  part  is  temporaiy  and  soon  disappears  or 

Cooa  (Lat  csecus,  blind).  In  Comparative 
Anatomy,  the  blind  processes  of  the  alimentary 
cioal  are  generally  so  called.  Those  in  fishes 
oocar  at  the  beginning  of  the  intestines,  where 
thfy  are  often  nomerous  and  long,  representing 
tile  pancreas.  In  birds  they  are  found  near  the 
tennination  of  the  intestines,  and  are  generally 
two  in  nomber.  In  mammals  the  C8&cum  is 
commonly  single,  and  situated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  laige  intestines ;  it  is  of  enormous  size 
in  the  herbivorous  species  with  simple  stomachs. 
In  the  lower  animals  the  intestinal  glands 
vhioii  communicate  with  the  intestines  gene- 
rally retain  their  primitive  form  of  caeca. 

C»ciim  (Lat  caecus).  In  Human  Anatomy, 
the  first  portion  of  the  large  intestines,  in 
vbich  the  ileum  terminates  by  a  valve.  The 
C3<iim  is  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  intestinal 
c&nil,  open  at  one  end  only,  whence  the  name 
^Msdgvt;  it  has  a  small  process  attached  to 
it,  oQM  the  appendix  cad  vermiformis. 

CsBBoxolo  or  JKalnoaolo  (Qr.  icaii^y,  new^ 
^  C*^,  UvingI).  A  name  introduced  in  mo- 
dtTD  Geology  to  include  the  whole  group  of 
Tertiary  rocks.  It  corresponds  with  Paljeozoig 
^  Mssosoic  [which  see].  The  more  usual 
de^ignatioos  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  must^ 
hjwerer,  for  the  present  retain  their  place  in 
M<>gical  works,  although  Palseozoic  has  en- 
iJTfly  superseded  Primary.     [Thbtiabt .1 

CflBsalpiiila  (after  Anoreas  Csesalpinus, 
physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.).  A  genus 
of  Lfguminotm,  consisting  of  tropical  trees  or 
sbnihe^  and  belonging  to  that  division  of  the 
t'pder  in  which  tlie  petals  are  imbricated,  and 
the  appennost  interior,  not  exterior,  as  they 
tre  in  the  papilionaceous  division.  C.  coriaHa, 
sometimes  called  Xxibidilna  coriariaf  produces 
the  pods  known  in  commerce  as  Pivi-divi  or 
Ijbi-dibi,  used  for  tanning  purposes.  Brazil- 
wood aibd  Nicaragua-wood,  so  important  to 
'^yns,  are  produced  by  other  species,  as  C. 
crista  and  eeMnaia ;  and  C  Sappan  furnishes 
the  red  dye  wood  called  Sappan-wood.  These 
trees  have  compound  leaves,  and  their  flowers 
l^Te  five  unequal  stalked  petals,  and  ten 
Cameos. 

Cvtar.  This  title,  originally  the  name  of 
a  branch  of  the  Julian  family  at  Borne,  was 
attuned  as  a  mark  of  dignity  by  the  emperors 
<^ft<7  Nero.  It  became  subsequently  the  title 
of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  empire,  and  the 
Dfxt  title  of  dignibr  after  Aup^ustus ;  but  was 
^peraeded  in  vm  Greek  empire  under  Alexis 
w>iimenns  by  that  of  Sebastacrator.  In  the 
^wtf  it  was  conferred  on  Charles  the  Qreat, 
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and  was  borne  by  those  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  imperial  throne  of  the  Holy  Boman  Em- 
pire. Although  this  dignity  came  to  an  end 
with  the  resignation  of  Francis  II.  in  1806,  the 
title  Kaiser  is  still  assumed  by  the  emperor  of 
Austria.    (Bryce,  Holy  Baman  Empire!) 

Caraareaui  Operatton.  The  extraction  of 
the  child  from  the  womb  by  an  operation. 
Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  thus  brought 
into  the  world. 

OflBatmn.  An  alkaline  metal  discovered 
by  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff  in  1860,  by  a  spectral 
analysis  of  the  residue  of  the  mineral  water 
of  Burckheim  and  Baden.  A  ton  of  the 
water  was  e6timat«d  to  yield  not  more  than 
three  grains  of  chloride  of  caesium.  The  metal 
derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  casius^  signify- 
ing greyish  blue,  this  being  the  colour  of  the 
two  fines  produced  in  its  spectrum.  Traces  of 
it  have  been  found  in  other  waters.  It  is  a 
white  metal;  it  decomposes  water,  evolving 
hydrogen,  and  forming  an  alkaline  solution  of 
protoxide  of  ca&sium. 

Caeatns.    [Athlbtbs.] 

Ooanra  (Lat  from  caedo,  /  etU).  In 
Prosody,  a  metrical  break  in  the  verse,  occa- 
sioned by  the  separation  of  the  first  syllable  of 
a  foot  forming  the  last  of  a  word,  from  the 
next  syllable,  forming  the  first  of  another. 
In  the  Latin  hexameter  the  principal  caseura, 
without  which  the  line  is  unmusical,  occurs 
generally  after  the  tenth,  sometimes  not  until 
after  the  fourteenth  time— each  long  syllable 
containing  two  times,  each  short  i^llable  one 
[Bhtthx] — thus : 

Anna  yimmqne  cano  |  TroJfl9  qnl  prlmos  ab  oris. 
Bpelmuas  viviqne  lacns  |  afe  firlgida  Tempo. 

The  slight  pause  which  follows  the  syllable  at 
which  the  interruption  takes  place  is  termed 
the  caesural  pause.  In  English  verse  a  line 
is  frequently  musical  without  any  caesura  at  all ; 
i  e.  in  whicn  the  pause  takes  place  always  at 
the  end  of  a  foot.  But  a  caesura  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
foot  of  an  heroic  verse  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  particularly  appropriate  in 
blank  verse,  in  which  they  represent  the  two 
common  caesurae  of  the  Latin  hexameter. 

I  sing  the  sofa  1 1  who  lately  sang. 

Of  man's  first  disobedlenoe  [  and  the  fTnit 

In  the  first  of  these  lines  the  caesura  is  in  the 
third,  in  the  latter  in  the  fourth  foot 

CiUreio  A€ld.  Cktffbtannic  or  cMorogenie 
acid.  An  astringent  substance  existing  in 
coffee.    It  much  resembles  gallotannic  acid. 

Caffein.  A  bitter  crystallisable  substance 
contained  in  coffee.  A  portion  of  it  volatilises 
during  the  roasting  of  coffee.  It  has  not  been 
applied  to  any  use.    [Thbxn.] 

Oaliler  (Fr.).  Derived  by  some  from  the 
Lat  codex^  by  othew  firom  quatemio.  It  signi- 
fies in  its  proper  sense  a  number  of  sheets 
of  paper  loosely  tied  together.  In  French 
history,  it  denotes  the  reports  and  proceedings 
of  certain  assemblies :  as  those  of  the  deisy, 
the    States-General,  the  notables,   &c.    The 
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famous  cahiers  presented  by  the  States-General 
to  the  king  of  France  at  their  convocation  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1789,  contains  the  best  account 
of  the  then  state  of  France.  The^  were 
systematised  and  condensed  in  a  book  in  three 
Tolumes,  called  L  Esprit  des  Cahiera^  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

Calioiaii-nnts.  The  fruits  of  Attaleafuni- 
fenif  which  yield  an  oil  resembling  that  of  the 
cocoa-nut. 

Calnolo  Add.  A  peculiar  acid  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  the  bark  of  the 
cainca  root»  a  Brazilian  shrub  employed  for  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fever. 

Caialtea.  A  strange  sect  of  heretics, 
who  appeared  about  169  a.d.  They  probably 
originated  in  some  of  the  various  schools  of 
Manicheism ;  and,  if  their  doctrines  are  truly 
reported  to  us,  they  are  said  to  have  asserted 
that  the  power  which  created  heaven  and  earth 
was  the  evil  principle ;  that  Cain,  Esau,  Korah, 
the  people  of  Sodom,  and  others  whom  the 
Old  Testament  represents  as  victims  of  peculiar 
divine  judgments,  were  in  fact  children  of  the 
good  principle,  and  enemies  of  the  eviL  Some 
of  them  are  said  to  have  published  a  ^pel  of 
Judas  on  the  same  principle  The  Quintilianists, 
so  called  from  a  Isdy  named  Quintilia,  of  whom 
Tertullian  speaks,  were  an  ofbet  of  this  sect 

Calm.  A  Celtic  word,  used  to  denote  the 
piles  of  stones  of  a  conical  form  frequently 
found  on  the  tops  of  hiUs  &c.  in  various 
districts ;  erected  probably,  as  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare 
observes,  in  general,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
memorials,  although  some  have  assigned  to 
them  a  peculiar  character,  as  receptacles  for 
the  bodies  of  criminals  burnt  in  th&  wicker 
images  of  the  Druids,  &c.  According  to  some 
antiquaries,  cairn  is  distinct  from  camedd,  the 
Welsh  name  for  heaps  of  stones  on  the  tops 
of  high  mountains  (Camedd  David,  Camead 
Llewellyn,  &c.),  which  are  said  to  have  been 
sacrificiaL  Some  cairns  are  undoubtedly  se- 
pulchraL  In  common  language,  a  caim  is 
distinguished  from  a  barrow,  the  former  being 
a  heap  of  stones,  the  latt«r  a  mound  of  earth ; 
but  in  all  probability  they  had  for  the  most  part 
the  same  object,  and  the  difference  of  materials 
was  merely  occasioned  by  local  circumstances. 

[BA.BROW.] 

Cairnfonn  orCalrnfonua  Stone.   The 

name  given  to  pellucid  wine-yellow  varieties 
of  Smoky  Quartz,  after  the  mountain  Cairn- 
gorm in  Inverness-shire,  where  they  are  found. 
They  are  also  common  in  Scotland,  throughout 
the  central  group  of  the  Grampian  Hills. 

OalssoB  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  a  sunken 
panel,  in  a  flat  or  vaulted  ceiling,  or  in  the 
soffit  of  a  cornice;  in  ceilings  they  are  of 
variotu  geometrical  forms,  and  often  are  en- 
riched with  rosettes  or  other  ornaments.  In 
Civil  Engineering,  a  caisson  means  an  enclosure 
or  large  vessel,  in  which  the  foundations  of  a 
bridge  are  built  in  the  dry;  and  the  vessel 
being  brought  over  the  position  assigned  to  it 
(the  ground  being  first  properly  dredged,  or 
prepojred  to  receive  itX  the  sides  are  removed, 
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I  and  the  whole  structure  then  subsideo  into  its 
place.  Sometimes  the  sides  are  designed  lo 
remain;  and  the  foundations  in  those  a&a 
are  protected  by  loose  stones  throvn  down 
around  tiie  caisson.  Westminster  and  BUii- 
friars  bridges  and  Ramsgate  pier  wsre  foondeii 
in  this  manner,  which  was  a  nvourite  one  vith 
the  engineers  of  the  last  century ;  but  it  has  nv^t 
been  found  sufficient  to  protect  the  8npeTstrQ<> 
ture  from  the  scour  of  the  tides  or  cuReoLv 
The  term  caisson  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of 
gate  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  eatranee  to 
graving  docks  or  other  similar  works. 

Ci^a&iui  (Catjang,  the  Malay  name  of  one 
of  the  species).  A  small  genus  of  Luumino^ 
^Papilionacea,  one  species  of  whidi,  &  mdieii, 
is  cultivated  in  tropical  countries  for  the  ukf 
of  its  pulse,  which  is  much  used  as  food,  uoder 
the  names  of  Dhal,  Congo  Pea  and  Pig(^>n 
Pea.  They  are  shrubby  plants  with  trifoli^t- 
leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  flowers,  vbi'  h 
are  -either  yellow,  or  yellow  streaked  outside 
with  crimson.  The  seeds,  whether  green  or 
dry  and  splits  are  considered  equal  to  peii& 

C^eput  Oil.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  U 
distilling  the  leaves  of  the  MeUdewa  mn' r. 
a  shrub  abundant  in  Amboyna  and  Bonie:>. 
whence  the  oil  is  imported.  This  oil  is  of 
various  shades  of  green,  highly  pungent  ao-i 
aromatic,  and  powerfully  stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic It  has  been  much  extolled  a&  :» 
remedy  in  the  Asiatic  cholera,  but  other  esseD- 
tial  oils  are  probably  as  efTeciual. 

Oaklnr  CoaL  A  term  applied  to  tbo«e 
kinds  of  bituminous  coal  which  form  a  pastv 
cake,  or  swell  and  expand  in  the  fire  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  borax  when  exposed  to  hear. 

CMOabar  BeMi  or  Orde«l  Seaa.  Tb!^ 
is  the  produce  of  the  PhydotUama  fKmtiUiM, 
and  is  imported  from  Africa,  where  it  is  Qse>l 
medicinally  and  as  an  ordeal  in  cases  of  suv 
pected  crime :  if  it  causes  vomiting,  it  indicaU  s 
innocence ;  if  purging,  crime.  It  operst«e  a^ 
an  emetic  and  purgative,  and  also  as  a  narcotic 
poison:  it  induces  fainting  fits  and  partiil 
paralysis.  Several  cases  are  on  record  of  a^i- 
dentid  poisoning  by  this  bean.  In  1864  seTcr^ 
children  were  poisoned  by  it  at  Liverpool,  aol 
one  of  them  died ;  they  had  picked  up  tb 
beans  in  some  rabbish  thrown  upon  a  piece  of 
waste  ground,  and  derived  from  part  of  tii^ 
cargo  of  a  ship  from  Calabar.  (Pharm.Jo«rn- 
vi  134.)  See  also  a  paper  on  this  subject  br 
Dr.  Christison,  who  was  nearly  poisoned  by 
eating  about  a  fourth  part  of  one  of  thesr 
beans.     {PhU.  Trans,  Edinburgh,  1666.) 

Caladlmn  (of  unknown  derivation).  The 
name  of  certain  Araceous  plants,  the  rhizome^ 
or  rootstocks  of  which  are  eaten  as  food  in  tb^ 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries,  th- 

Erocess  of  cooking  removing  the  noxious  qni* 
ties  which,  in  common  wiSi  other  Arads,  they 
possess  fh>m  the  abundant  starch  which  tbcj 
contain.  The  spathe  is  hood-like^  rolled  roun ! 
the  spadix,  which  bears  ovules  at  the  ba^-. 
stamens  at  top,  and  blunt  glands  or  startle 
stamens  between. 
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(calamus,  apen ;  theca  calamariay 
tie  pen-fish),  ACephalopod;  bo  called  because 
it  has  a  homj  substance  shaped  like  a  quill  in 
its  back,  and  contains  an  ink-bag  in  its  visceral 
sac :  it  is  the  Loligo  vulgaris  of  Guyier. 

OalunlBe  (Lat.  calamus,  a  rted).  One  of 
the  most  abundant  oies  of  zinc,  used  in  tixe 
manufacture  of  brass ;  Lapis  Calaminaria.  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  ore, 
dniiog  the  process  of  smelting,  adheres  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  reeds. 

It  is  a  natiTO  carbonate  of  zinc,  composed  of 
64-81  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  36*19  carbonic 
add,  and  containing,  when  pure^  62*02  per  cent, 
of  zinc ;  but  it  is  frequently  rendered  impure  by 
admixtures  of  the  carbonates  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, peroxide  of  iron,  lime,  baiytes,  clay,  elec- 
tee calamine,  cadmium,  and  other  substances. 
Crystals  of  this  minend  are  rare ;  it  is  mostly 
found  in  kidney-shaped,  botryoidal,  stalactitic, 
cellnUr,  and  other  imitatiye  shapes.  The 
colour  \b  white,  yellowish,  grey  or  brown, 
with  a  yitreous  lustre,  and  it  is  opaque  or 
cccasionally  translucent 

Calamine  ooeors  in  veins,  beds,  and  larj^e 
deposits  termed  pockets,  and  also  in  lodes,  in 
ia<:tamorphic  limestone,  and  in  the  Devonian, 
Carboniferous  and  Oolite  formations;  and  is 
fr?qTiently  (as  at  Altenbeig)  associated  with 
iili^&te  of  zinc  (Smithsonite)  and  Bitter  Spar. 
lar^  quantities  were  formerly  raised  in 
Xofthumberland,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  and 
Somenetshire.  In  the  Mendip  Hills  of  the 
Utt«r  county,  the  ore  lies  in  the  Magnesian 
Conglomerate,  and  was  worked  at  Shipham, 
Roborou^  near  Bickford,  and  on  Broadfield 
Dovn.  In  Derbyshire  it  is  found  in  carboni- 
ffioiia  limestone  near  Castleton,  Wirksworth, 
ud  Matlock ;  in  Ireland,  in  Donegal  and  6al- 
vaj,  and  very  largely  (in  an  earthy  form)  at 
SilTennines  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  between 
the  evboniferous  limestone  and  dolomite. 

Coodderable    quantities  of   Calamine    are 

brought  to  this  oountzy  from  Spain,   where 

enormous  deposits  occur  for  many  miles  along 

the  north-west  coast  from  Santander  into  the 

A&tnrias,  and  in  Biscay ;  and  from  Altenberg 

or  the  Vieflle  Montague  mines,  situated  in  the 

Beutnl  parish  of  Moresnet,  between  Belgium 

and  Pninia.    The  other  chief  foreign  localities 

tte  Tamowitz  and  the  district  of  Beuthen  in 

^pper  Silesia ;  Westphalia,  at  Brilon,  and  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Stolbeig  in  the  districts 

of  Aachen  and  Eupen ;  Bleibeiie  and  Raibel  in 

Csrinthia ;  Hungary ;  Siberia ;  Jefferson  county, 

^liaouri ;  Mexico ;  China,  &c     [Hbbbibitb.  J 

Aooordin^  to  Dr.  Wedding,  throughout  the 

States  forming  the  Gkorman  Commeroal  Union 

^  ZollTerein,  Calamine  and  Blende  occur  in 

oactly  the  same  series  of  geological  groups  as 

lead-ores,  except  that  they  are  absent  from  the 

Banter  formation,  and  are  most  plentiful  in 

Eifel  limestone  and  the  Muschelkalk  beds. 

Calamine  is  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of 

j>ther  ores  of  zinc ;  in  the  Black  Forest  many 

l«ad-ore8  contain  Calamine  in  the  upper  parts 

and  Blende  in  the  lower. 
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This  ore  of  zinc  is  the  Smithsonite  of  Dana, 
Erdmann,  Von  Kobell,  Haidinger,  and  some 
other  mineralogists,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
call  Smithsonite,  or  the  silicious  oxide  of  zinc. 
Calamine :  a  striking  instance  of  the  confusion 
which  is  caused  in  mineralogical  nomenclature 
by  want  of  agreement  amongst  authors. 

Ctalamita  (Lat  calamus,  a  reed),  A  soft 
translucent  kind  of  TremoUte  of  an  asparagus- 
green  colour,  found  in  rhombic  prisms  in  Ser- 
pentine, at  Normarken  in  Sweden. 

Oalamos  (Lat).  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
Palms  which  yields  the  Canes  or  Rattans  of 
commerce.  These  are  the  produce  of  C,  Rotang, 
rudenium,  viminaliSt  and  others,  and  are  used 
in  this  country  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs  and 
couches,  the  sides  of  carriages,  &c.,  while  in 
their  native  countries  they  are  employed  in 
making  baskets,  mats,  hats,  and  other  usefdJ 
articles.  They  are  also  used  as  ropes  or  cables 
in  the  junks  and  coasting  vesselB,  and  take  the 
place  of  chains  in  native  suspension  bridges. 
Their  thin  reed-like  steins  grow  up  to  a  great 
height  amongst  other  trees,  and  bear  pinnate 
leaves  and  long  branching  flower>spikes.  6'. 
Scipianum  furnishes  the  walking-sticks  known 
as  Malacca  canes. 

OaUumiiA  AronuMeuM  (Lat).  The  rhizome 
of  the  Aoorua  CalamuSf  common  over  the  whole 
of  Europe  in  moist  situations:  it  is  usually 
known  under  the  name  of  Sweet  Flag.  An 
infusion  of  the  root  is  a  good  aromatic  tonic. 
It  yields  a  very  small  portion  of  essential  oil 
when  distilled  with  water  ^scarcely  exceeding 
a  thousandth  part  of  its  weight),  which  is  used 
by  perfumers. 

Oalathlnm  or  Ctalathldimn  (G^.  ica\d$toi^, 
a  little  basket).  A  botanical  term,  employed 
by  some  German  botanists  to  denote  that  land 
of  depressed  contracted  inflorescence  which  is 
found  in  composite  flowers.  It  is  in  reality  an 
umbel  with  ail  the  flowers  sessile. 

Calatrawa,  Order  of  (in  Spain;  so  de- 
nominated from  a  castle  taken  from  the  Moors). 
Was  instituted  by  Sancho  III.,  king  of  Castile, 
in  1158.  The  kin^  of  Spain  are  perpetual 
grand  masters  of  this  order  of  knighthood. 

Calo  Otiti  The  name  given  to  a  subordinate 
member  of  the  Oolitic  series  of  rocks  in  England, 
lying  above  and  below  the  coral  rag.  This  rock 
consists  of  crushed  shells  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  sand,  the  whole  cemented  into  a 
poor  gritstone  with  lamina  of  day,  and  passing 
into  tough  marly  rock.    [Cobal  Rag  J 

Caloantbniiu  Pliny^s  term  for  Copperas, 
or  sulphate  of  iron. 

OalMur  (Lat  a  spur).  Tins  term  is  applied 
by  botanists  to  all  hollow  prolongations  down- 
wards or  backwards  of  leaves  or  the  parts  of  a 
flower.  The  long  hollow  horns  which  hang 
down  from  one  of  the  sepals  of  a  Troptsolum^ 
or  from  the  lip  of  an  Orckis,  or  the  curved 
bodies  enclosed  within  the  hood  of  an  Aconite 
flower,  are  described  by  this- name. 

Caloareons  Spar.  Crystalline  carbonate 
of  lime,  composed  (when  pure)  of  44  per  oent 
of  carbonic  add  and  56  lime. 


CALCAREOUS  TUFA 

It  ocean  massive,  disseminated  and  crystal- 
lised, in  numerous  forms,  all  of  which  are 
reducible  to  an  obtuse  rhombohedron,  which 
is  the  primary  form.  The  colour  is  generally 
white,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  but  sometimes  it 
is  of  various  shades  of  grey,  red,  green,  or 
yellow,  owing  to  an  admixture  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, bitumen,  or  other  impurities.  It  passes 
from  perfect  transparency  to  complete  opacity. 
The  white  transparent  varieties  are  often  iri- 
descent 

The  purest  and  most  limpid  kind  of  calca- 
reous spar  is  that  procured  in  Iceland  [Iceland 
Spar],  which,  in  common  with  other  trans- 
parent varieties,  exhibits  double  refraction  to 
a  remarkable  degree. 

Calcareous  spar  is  a  mineral  of  universal 
occurrence,  found  in  veins  and  rocks  belonging 
to  every  formation,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Caloareoui  Tufa  or  Calo  Tuft  A 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  on  and 
about  the  mai^ns  of  waters  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution,  in  consequence  of 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  softer,  looser,  and  more 
friable  kind  is  generally  called  Calcareous 
Tufa\  the  harder  and  more  coherent  sort. 
Travertine.  The  latt«r  (the  Lapis  Tihiirtinus, 
or  Tiber  Stonc^  of  the  ancients)  is  so  called 
because  large  masses  of  it  abound  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Coliseum  at  Rome 
and  the  temples  of  Paestum  are  built  of  this 
stone.  The  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime 
formed  on  plants  and  other  objects,  by  what 
are  called  petrifying  springs,  are  deposits  of 
this  nature;  examples  of  which  are  afforded 
by  the  springs  at  Matlock,  by  those  of  the 
cascade  of  Tivoli  in  Italy  and  of  many  other 
localities  where  the  same  action  is  going  on. 
Eemarkable  deposits  of  this  kind  are  stated 
by  Bischof  to  occur  at  Konigslutter,  near 
Brunswick,  and  in  the  Trieb  valley,  near 
Meissen.  The  calcareous  tufa  which  was  de- 
posited in  the  Roman  aqueducts,  extending 
from  the  heights  of  the  Eifel  to  Cologne  and 
Trier,  is  also  stated  by  the  same  authority  to 
occur  in  such  large  masses  that  columns  made 
from  it  are  found  here  and  tiiere  in  the 
churches  of  the  Eifel.  Some  of  the  limestones 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  Purbeck  formation 
have  been  deposited  in  the  form  of  tufa ;  and 
a  mass  of  calcareous  tufa  of  some  extent  and 
thickness  has  been  fonned  at  Blashenwell  in 
Dorsetshire  fh>m  springs  which  contain  car- 
bonate of  lime  dissolved  out  of  the  Purbeck 
limestones,  and  which  are  still  flowing. 

Oaloedonyx*  A  variety  of  A^ate  in  which 
opaque  white  Chalcedony  or  Cacnolong  alter- 
nates with  translucent  greyish  Chalcedony. 

C«leeolarla(Lat  c^ceolus,  a  small  slipper), 
A  genus  of  beautiful  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants  with  yellow,  or  orange,  or  purple  flowers, 
the  lower  half  of  which  is  shaped  something 
like  an  old-fashioned  slipper.  They  naturally 
inhabit  rocks,  rich  plains,  and  woods,  in  Chili, 
ipem  and  New  Grenada.  In  this  country  many 
of  them  are  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open 
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I  air  in  summer ;  and  some  will  even  endure  oor 
winters,  if  not  very  severa    They  are,  however, 
'  all  cultivated  with  most  success  if  regarded  as 
I  greenhouse  plants. 

Calotftertte  (Lat.  calx,  Ume,  and  femim, 
iron).  A  hydrated  phosphate  of  iron  and  lime 
related  to  Y  ivianite ;  found  in  the  form  of  yel- 
lowish nodules  in  a  deposit  of  day  at  Battt-D- 
berg,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria. 

Caldcrade  (Lat  calx,  the  heel;  gradii^r, 
/  walk).  When  an  animal's  heel  in  walkiD g 
sinks  deeper  than  the  rest  of  its  foot 

Caldiuittoii.  The  reduction  of  sub^tanf-^ 
to  cinder  or  ash.  The  term  is  derived  fn^m 
the  Latin  word  calx^  quicklime,  whidi,  as  is 
well  known,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  heut 
upon  limestone;  and  hence  the  old  cheini>ts 
employed  the  word  calcination  to  express  :<ry 
supposed  analogous  change,  metallic  substan«<rs 
being  apparently  converted  into  earthy  miittcr 
by  calcination. 

Caldto  (Lat  calx,  lime).  A  general  term 
under  which  are  comprised  the  different  varie- 
ties of  carbonate  of  lime. 

CUotmii.  The  metallic  base  of  lime,  die- 
covered  in  1808  by  Davy.  This  substance  \u< 
hitherto  been  obtained  in  such  small  quaotitit  s 
that  its  properties  have  not  been  accurately  in- 
vestigated. It  is  probably  a  yellowish,  bani. 
and  ductile  metal,  highly  inflammable,  an>l 
nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  water.  Combin-^ 
with  oxygen  it  forms  lime,  which  consists  J 
20  calcium  +  8  oxygen  »  28  lime. 

Calenlattng  Madiliio.  A  piece  of  me- 
chanism for  assisting  the  human  intellect  in 
the  performance  of  arithmetical  operatioiL«. 
Amongst  the  various  maehinea  wluch  b&re 
been  invented  for  this  object,  the  two  devif^'^l 
by  Mr.  Babbage,  but  never  fully  executed,  are 
by  far  the  most  elaborate.  Descriptions  of 
these,  and  much  general  information  on  the 
subject,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Babbage's  Pos- 
sages  from  the  Life  of  a  PkHosopher^  London 
1864,  and  in  his  forthcoming  Hisioiy  of  thi 
Analytical  Engine. 

Oaloulatloiiv  Oalenliui  (Lat  eslcalas,  <t 
small  pebbUf  the  Romans  having  made  use  d 
pebbles  in  casting  up  accounts).  In  modem 
language,  the  term  calctilus  is  employed  to  dt^ 
note  any  branch  or  any  operation  of  maibeTnt- 
tics  which  requires  or  may  involve  nnmerii.I 
calculation ;  and  therefore  may  be  applied  t  > 
the  whole  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  except- 
ing pure  geometiy.  Thus  that  part  of  algel-n 
which  treats  of  exponents  is  called  the  e^- 
nential  calculus.  In  like  manner  the  pbrais*^ 
calculus  of  definite  integrals^  calculus  of  /u"'- 
tionSj  calculus  of  variations,  &c^  are  used  to 
denote  certain  branches  of  the  higher  math<^- 
matics.  [DiFFBUDrriAi.  Calccx.u8;  Imtbokai^ 
Calculus;  Va&iatxoks.] 

CalcmliM(Lat).  In  Physiology,  the  general 
term  for  inoiganic  concretions  of  various  kintls 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  be:ir- 
ing  in  shape  or  composition  a  geneial  reeem- 
biance  to  stones.  The  term  eideulus  is,  how- 
ever, generally  confined  to  urinary  concretions. 
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CmliUuivm(Lat.).  In  ancient  Architectnre, 
hy  mme  authors  used  in  the  sense  of  Laconicum ; 
it  was  an  apartment  in  a  bath  heated  for  the 
[o-poj«e  of  causing  perspiration.  Vitruvius, 
however,  naes  the  wokI  to  signify  a  hot  bath. 

Caldciite.  A  massive  yariety  of  Garnet 
found  in  Nepal. 

Caladonite«  A  cnpreoos  sulpbo-carbonate 
of  leail,  found  in  minute  bluish  green  crystals, 
i<i«indated  ^th  other  ores  of  lead«  at  LeadhiUs 
in  Lanarkshire  and  at  Boughten  Gill  in  Oum- 
li>  riand.  It  is,  also,  said  to  occur  in  the  Harz, 
aD'i  at  Mine  la  Motte  in  Missouri. 

The  woid  Caledonite,  derived  from  Caledonia^ 
has  Inference  to  the  locality  where  the  mineral 
va.>i  origrinalfy  discovered. 

Catombour.  A  French  'e3q)ression  for 
▼hat  in  English  is  called  a  pun.  A  certain 
Woiphalian  Count  Calemberg  (Kahlenberg), 
who  risited  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
.i:id  was  famous  for  his  blunders  in  the  French 
hniniAge,  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to 
till?  species  of  jea  de  mots. 

Calendar  (Lat.   calendarium).    A  distri- 

Wnou  or  division  of  time  into  periods  adapted 

to  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  also  a  table  or 

rep<ter  of  such  divisions,  exhibiting  the  order 

m  which  the  seasons,  months,  festivals,  and 

r  iiiiays  soec«ed  each  other  during  the  year. 

T^.e  vord  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Liatin 

rerti  ca/<zr^,  to  calL     .In  the  early    ages  of 

R^3«,  it  was  the   custom  for  the  ponUfTs  to 

(All  the  people  together  on  the  first  oay  of  each 

month,  to  apprise  them  of  the  days  that  were 

b)  be  kept  sacred  in  the  course  of  it    Hence 

^tfs  aUend^B,  the  calends  or  first  days  of  the 

diifereot  months. 

The  calendars  in  use  throughout  Europe  are 
b>:»mnred  from  that  of  the  Romans.  Romulus 
is  ^appo8ed  to  have  first  undertaken  to  divide 
the  j-ear  in  such  a  manner  that  certain  epochs 
fehoold  letum  periodically  after  a  revolution  of 
tb-  ran ;  but  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  was 
Dot  then  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  tms  to 
^  done  with  much  precision.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  placea  the  commencement  of 
the  year  in  Bpnng,  and  divided  it  into  ten 
moDths-^Maidi,  April,  May,  June,  Quintilis, 
^^ilis,  September,  Octobw,  November,  and 
I^^x^mber.  Ifaieh,  May,  Qnintilis,  and  Octo- 
Wr  contained  thirty-one  days  each ;  the  other 
^^  contained  only  thirty.  The  namee  Quintilis 
and  Sextilis  remained  in  the  calendar  tOl  the 
;;D>i  of  the  republic,  when  they  were  changed 
into  Jnlj  and  Auffust ;  the  former  in  flattery  of 
Jolios  Cesar,  and  the  latter  of  Augustus. 

Aoeoiding  to  the  mythical  histray,  the  year 
of  Bomulus  oontained  only  804  days.  Numa,it 
»  aid,  added  two  months ;  Januaiy  to  the  be- 
^^^ma^  of  the  year,  and  Febroaiy  to  the  end. 
About  the  year  452  b.c  this  arrangement  was 
changed  by  the  Decemvirs,  who  placed  February 
aft«r  Januaiy ;  since  that  time  the  order  of  the 
months  has  remained  undisturbed.  In  Numa's 
fear  the  months  consisted  of  29  and  30  days 
alternately,  to  eorrespond  with  the  synodic  re- 
volution of  the  moon.    The  year  would  there- 
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fore  consist  of  364  days;  but  one  day  was 
added  to  make  the  number  odd,  as  being  more 
lucky.  In  order  to  produce  correspondence 
with  the  solar  year,  Numa  ordered  an  inter- 
calary month  to  be  inserted  every  second  year 
between  the  23rd  and  24th  of  February,  con- 
sisting alternately  of  22  and  23  days.  Had 
this  regulation  been  stnctly  adhered  to,  the 
mean  length  of  the  year  would  have  been  366^ 
days,  and  the  months  would  have  oontinuea 
for  a  long  time  to  correspond  with  the  same 
seasons,  nnt  a  discretionary  power  over  the 
intercalary  month  was  exercised  by  the  pon- 
tiffs, who  fr^uently  abused  it  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  or  retarding  the  days  of  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates :  and  the  Roman  calendar 
continued  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  tlie 
ciyil  equinox  differed  from  the  astronomical  by 
three  months.  (For  a  critical  examination  of 
the  traditions  relating  to  the  early  Roman 
calendar,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients^  ch.  i.) 

Under  the  adrice  of  the  astronomer  Sosi- 
genes,  Caosar  abolished  the  limar  year,  and  re- 
gulated the  civil  year  entirely  bv  the  sun.  He 
decreed  that  the  common  year  should  consist  of 
365  days ;  but  that  evexy  fourth  year  should 
contain  366.  In  distributing  the  days  among 
the  different  months,  he  ordered  that  the  odd 
months,  that  is,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth  and  eleventh,  should  contain  each  31  days, 
and  the  other  months  30,  excepting  February, 
which  in  common  years  was  to  contain  only 
29  days,  but  every  fourth  year  30  days.  This 
natural  and  convenient  arrangement  was  in- 
terrupted to  gratify  the  frivolous  yanity  of 
Augustus,  by  giving  August,  the  month 
named  after  him,  an  equal  number  of  days 
with  July,  which  was  named  after  the  first 
Caesar.  The  intercalary  day,  which  occurred 
every  fourth  year,  vras  inserted  between  the 
24th  and  25th  of  February.  According 
to  the  peculiar  and  awkward  manner  of 
reckoning  adopted  by  the  Romans,  the  24th 
of  Februaiy  was  called  the  sixth  before  the 
calends  of  March,  sexto  calendas.  In  the 
intercalary  year  this  day  vras  repeated,  and 
called  his-aexto  calendas ;  whence  the  term 
bissextile.  The  corresponding  English  term, 
leap  year,  appears  less  correct,  as  it  seems 
to  imply  that  a  day  was  leapt  over  instead 
of  being  thrust  in.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  the  intercalary 
day  is  still  inserted  between  the  24th  and  26tn 
of  February. 

The  Julian  year  consisted  of  865j-  days,  and 
consequently  differed  in  excess  by  11  minutes 
10*35  sec  from  the  true  solar  year,  which  con- 
sists of  365  d.  5  h.  48  m.  49'62  sec  In  con- 
sequence of  this  difference  the  astronomical 
equinox,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries, 
fell  back  sensibly  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  In  the  time  of  JuHus  Csesar  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  25th  of  March  ;  in  the  six- 
teenth century  it  had  retrograded  to  the  lltb. 
The  correction  of  this  error  waa  one  of  the 
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purposes  sought  to  be  obtained  bythe  refozma- 
tion  of  the  calendar  effected  by  JPope  Gregory 
XT]  I.  in  1682.  By  suppressing  10  days  in  the 
calendar,  Gregoir  restox^d  the  eqoinox  to  the 
21st  of  March,  the  day  on  which  it  fell  at  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  325 ;  the  place 
of  Easter  and  the  other  moTable  church  roasts 
in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  having  been  pre- 
scribed at  that  council  And  in  order  that  the 
same  inconvenience  might  be  prevented  in 
future,  he  ordered  the  intercalation  which  took 
place  eveiy  fourth  year  to  be  omitted  in  years 
ending  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  100th, 
200th,  &c ;  excepting  on  the  400th  and  the 
years  which  are  multiples  of  400.  The  Gre- 
gorian rule  of  intercalation  may  therefore  be 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

'  Evenr  year  of  which  the  number  is  divisible 
by  4  without  a  remainder  is  a  leap  year,  except- 
ing the  centesimal  vears,  which  are  only  leap 
years  when  divisible  by  4  after  suppressing 
the  two  Eeros.'  Thus  1600  was  a  leap  year ; 
1700  and  1800  were  common  years ;  1900  will 
be  a  common  year,  2000  a  leap  year,  and  so  on. 

The  Gregorian  method  of  intercaJation  thus 
gives  97  intercalations  in  400  years;  conse- 
quently 400  years  contain  400  x  865 -t- 97  » 
146097  days,  and  therefore  the  length  of  one 
year  is  866*2426  davs,  or  366  d.  6  h.  49  m. 
12  sec,  which  exceeds  the  true  solar  year  by 
22*38  sec.,  an  ezior  which  amounts  only  to  one 
day  in  3,866  years. 

If  an  astronomer  were  required,  without  any 
reference  to  established  usages,  to  give  a  rule 
of  intercalation  by  which  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  year,  wmle  it  always  coincided  with 
the  commencement  of  a  day,  should  deviate  the 
least  possible  firom  the  same  instant  of  the 
solar  year,  he  would  proceed  as  follows:  The 
length  of  the  mean  solar  year  being  366*242241 
days,  the  excess  above  a  whole  number  of  days 
is  '242241,  which  converted  into  a  continued 
fraction  b««omes : 
1 


4  +  1 


7  +  1 


1  +  1 


4+1 

7  +  1 


l  +  ,&c. 

Whence  the  following  series  of  approximate 
fractions  is  derived : 


8 


89 


281 


320 


,  &e. 


4'     29'     S3*      161*     1160'     1321 

Of  these  the  first  gives  an  intercalation  of  1 
day  in  4  years,  which  supposes  the  year  to  be 
366}  days.  The  second  gives  7  intercalations 
in  29  years,  and  supposes  the  length  of  the 
year  to  be  365  d.  6  h.  47  m.  35  sec,  which  is 
somewhat  too  smalL  The  third  fraction,  A^  is 
remarkable,  as  giving  a  year  which  diners 
in  excess  from  the  true  solar  by  16*38 
seconds ;  so  that  by  intercalating  8  times  in 
83  years,  or  7  times  successively  at  the  end  of 
every  fourth  year,  and  once  at  the  end  of  the 
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fifth  year,  the  difiTerenee  between  the  civil  and 
solar  year  would  only  acmmulale  to  a  day  in 
about  6,600  jeaa,  while  in  the  GregorisD  a* 
lendar  the  error  amounts  to  a  day  in  3,8^) 
years.  Nevertheless  the  Gregorian  rale  hu 
this  advantaoe^  that  leap  year  is  always  readily 
distinguishea. 

The  G^refforian  calendar  was  received  imme- 
diately or  shortly  after  its  promidgation  by  all 
the  Boman  Catholic  countries  of  iSircme.  The 
Protestant  states  of  Gtermany,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  adhered  to  the  Julian  calen- 
dar till  1700 ;  and  in  Bnghuid  the  alteratioQ 
was  suocessAilly  opposed  by  popular  prerjiidic«« 
till  1762.  In  that  year  the  Julian  euendar,  or 
old  styUt  as  it  was  called,  was  formally  abo- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament^  and  the  date  used 
in  all  public  transactions  rendered  coincident 
with  tnat  followed  in  other  European  countries 
by  enacting  that  the  day  foUowmg  the  2Dd  of 
September  of  the  year  1762  sho^  be  called 
the  14th  of  that  month.  When  the  aherttioD 
was  made  by  Gregory  it  was  only  neceaaazy  to 
drop  10  days ;  the  year  1700  having  interresed, 
which  was  a  common  year  in  the  Gregorian 
but  a  leap  year  in  the  Julian  calendar,  it  was 
now  necessary  to  drop  1 1  days.  The  old  etyle 
is  still  adhered  to  in  Russia  and  the  ooontria 
following  the  communion  of  the  Greek  cfamdi; 
the  difference  of  date  in  the  present  centoy 
amounts  to  twelve  days. 

EoeUsiastieal  Calendar.-^Thib  adaptatian  of 
the  civil  to  the  solar  year  is  attended  with  do 
difficulty ;  but  the  church  calendar  for  rrgn- 
lating  uie  movable  feasts  imposes  conditions 
less  easily  satisfied.  The  early  ChristiaDa  bQ^ 
rowed  a  portion  of  their  ritusl  from  the  Jevs. 
The  Jewish  year  was  luni-sdlar :  that  is  to  say, 
depended  on  the  moon  as  well  as  on  the  sun. 
Easter,  the  principal  Christian  festival,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Jeinsh  passover,  was  oelebiated 
about  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  DifierencM 
of  opinion,  and  consequently  disputationa^  aoun 
arose  as  to  the  proper  d^r  on  which  the  cele- 
bration should  be  held.  In  order  to  put  as  end 
to  an  unseemly  contention,  the  council  of  Nice 
laid  down  a  specific  rule,  and  ordered  that 
Easter  should  always  be  celebrated  on  the 
Sunday  which  immediately  follows  the  M 
moon  that  happens  upon,  or  next  after,  the  day 
of  the  vernal  equinox.  In  order  to  determine 
Easter  according  to  this  rule  for  any  paiticnlar 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  recondle  three  periods; 
namely,  the  week,  the  lunar  month,  and  the 
solar  year.  To  find  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  any  given  day  of  the  year  falls,  it  i« 
necessaiy  to  know  on  what  day  of  the  veek 
the  year  b^gan.  In  the  Julian  calendar  this 
was  easily  found  by  means  of  a  short  period  or 
cyde  of  28  years  [Crcui],  after  which  the  y«r 
begins  with  the  same  day  of  the  week.  In  the 
Gregorian  calendar  this  order  is  interrupted  by 
the  omission  of  the  intercalation  in  the  lart 
year  of  the  century.  But  to  render  any  cal- 
culation unnecessary,  a  table  is  given  io  the 
prayer-books,  showing  the  oorre^pondenoe  of 
the  days  of  the  year  and  the  week  fat  the 
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^nzreat  oentniy.  rDommnAi.  Lbtibb.]  The 
connection  of  the  limar  month  with  the  sokr 
year  is  an  ancient  problem,  for  the  resolntion  of 
which  the  Greeks  invented  cycles  or  periods, 
which  remained  in  use  with  some  modifications 
till  the  time  of  the  Gregorian  reformation. 
[MsTomo  Ctclb;  Golden  Number. J  The 
author  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  Lmgi  Lilio 
Ghiialdi,  or,  as  he  is  frequently  called,  Aloy- 
5iiLs  Lilins,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  a 
s*  t  of  numbers  called  Epacts  (for  an  tsxplana- 
tion  of  the  use  of  which,  see  Epaxti).  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  this  complicated  system  of  rules 
and  tables  were  render^l  unneoessaiy  by  abo- 
li^hiDg  the  use  of  the  lunar  month,  and  causing 
Eabter  to  &11  iuTariably  on  the  same  Sunday 
of  a  calendar  month ;  for  example^  on  the  first 
or  seoond  Sunday  of  April. 

New  French   Calendar. — ^A  new  reform  of 
the  calendar  was  attempted  to  be  introduced  in 
France  during  the  period  of  the  Bevolution. 
The  commencement  of  the  year  was  fixed  at 
the  aatmnnal  equinox,  which  nearly  coincided 
with  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
public.   The  names    of  the  ancient  months 
were  aboliahed,  and  others  substituted  having 
rbferenoe  to  agricultural  labours,  or  the  state 
of  natnre  in  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year. 
Bqt  the  altention  was  found  to  be  inconvenient 
and  impiBcticable,  and  after  a  few  years  was 
finailly  abandoned.    [Ctclb  ;  £ba  ;  Hbjdu  ; 
Yum.] 

Calwar  (Fr.  calandreb  Lat  cylindrus, 
6r.  K6iaf9pQs).  A  machine  for  pressing  and 
smoothing  doth  and  other  articles,  which  when 
»)  prepared  are  said  to  be  eaiendered. 

Catonda  (lAt  calends).  In  the  ancient 
lioman  calenoar,  were  the  first  days  of  each 
month.  The  Boman  month  was  divided  into 
three  periods  by  the  CaUnds^  the  Nones,  and 
the  IdU,  The  CaUnds  were  invariably  placed 
at^e  beginning  of  the  month ;  the  IiUs  at  the 
middle  of  the  month,  on  the  13th  or  I5th ;  and 
the  Hone*  (not/em,  nine)  were  the  ninth  day 
before  the  Ides,  counting  inclusively.  From 
these  three  terma  the  days  were  counted  back- 
wuds,  in  the  following  manner :  Those  days 
oompnsed  between  the  calends  and  the  nones 
were  denominated  days  before  the  nones ;  those 
between  the  nones  and  the  ides,  days  before  the 
^;  and  those  ftom  the  ides  to  the  end  of 
the  month,  days  brfc/rt  the  calends.  Hence  the 
phrases  pridie  calendas^  tertio  ealendas,  &c ; 
ffiMning  the  seoond  day  before  the  calends*  or 
last  day  of  the  month,  the  third  day  before 
the  calends,  or  last  but  one  of  the  month  (the 
coknds  m  first  day  of  the  following  month 
being  included  in  Uie  reckoning),  and  so  on. 
In  the  months  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  the  ides  fell  on  the  16th  day,  and 
the  nones,  consequently,  on  the  7th.  In  all 
the  other  months  the  ides  fell  on  the  13th, 
ud  the  nonea,  consequently,  on  the  5th.  The 
DQmber  of  days  receiving  their  denomination 
from  the  calends  depended  on  the  number  of 
|iayB  in  the  month  and  the  day  on  which  the 
idea  fell.    For    example,  if  the  month  had 
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thirty-one  days,  and  the  ides  fell  on  the 
13th  (as  happened  in  January,  August,  and 
December),  there  would  remain  eighteen  davs 
after  the  ides,  which^  added  to  the  first  of  the 
following  month,  made  nineteen  days  of  calends. 
Hence  the  14th  day  of  January  was  styled  the 
nineteenth  before  the  calends  of  February ;  the 
following  day,  or  15th  of  the  month,  was  the 
eiffhteenM  before  the  calends,  and  so  on. 

CalenAiillii.  A  mucilaginous  substance  or 
species  of  gum  obtained  from  the  marigold. 

Catontnre  (Lat  caleo).  A  delirious  fever, 
produced  by  the  sun,  in  which  it  is  common 
for  the  patient  to  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green 
fields. 

Calibre  (Fr.).  The  calibre  of  a  gun  is  the 
diameter  of  its  bore.  It  is  measured  in  terms 
of  inches,  and  in  smooth-bored  guns  is  always 
rather  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  shot. 
[Wdidaob.] 

Calloo  VrlntlBr.  The  art  of  producing 
figured  patterns  upon  calico;  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  its  surface  by  blocks,  copper  plates,  or 
engraved  cylinders,  by  which  the  colours  are 
directly  printed,  or  by  which  mordants  are  so 
appliea  that  when  the  calico  is  immersed  in  a 
colouring  bath,  the  colour  adheres  or  is  pro- 
duced only  upon  the  parts  to  which  the  moroant 
has  been  previously  applied.     [Dtbino.] 

Caliduot  (a  word  coined  from  the  Latin 
calor,  he€Uf  ana  duco,  /  lead),  A  pipe,  or  fine, 
from  a  source  of  hetat^  for  the  distribution  of 
the  same  in  an  apartment  or  house. 

Callgldae.  A  family  of  parasitic  Entomo- 
stracous  Crostaceans,  belonging  to  the  order 
Siphonostoma,  characterised  by  having  the 
mouth  organised  for  piercing  and  suction. 
The  parasites  of  this  family  prey  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  fish,  and  are  commonly  called 
fish-lice.  £rold-fish  are  sometimes  infested  to 
an  almost  incredible  extent  with  a  species, 
the  Monoculus  foliacetis  of  Linnaeus,  which  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  having  the 
body  covered  with  a  broad  round  transparent 
shield,  notched  behind  to  give  free  motion  to 
the  tail.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are  shaped  like 
a  cupping-glass,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  en ; 
the  last  four  pairs  are  formed  for  swimming, 
and  terminatea  each  by  two  long  and  feather^ 
filaments,  probably  subservient  to  respiration. 

Caliper  Compaases  (or  simply  Calipers). 
Are  compasses  with  curvea  legs,  for  measuring 
the  calibre  (whence  the  name)  or  diameter  of 
cylinders,  balls,  or  other  roima  bodies.  Calipers* 
of  the  b€»t  sort  are  made  with  a  scale  having 
different  sets  of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  like  a 
sliding  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  atonce 
various  relations  depending  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  diameter  of  the  body  measured.  Thus,  as 
the  weights  of  balls  of  the  same  metal  are  in  a 
oonstant  ratio  to  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  the 
scale  may  be  so  graduated  and  numbered  that 
the  observer  may  read  o£f  either  the  diameter 
in  inches  or  the  Wbight  in  pounds.  Other 
numbers  having  a  less  immemate  application 
are  also  frequently  attached :  for  example,  the 
degrees  of  a  circle,  the  proportions  of  troy 
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and  aToirdnpois  weight,  tables  of  the  specific 
gravities  and  weights  of  bodies,  &c.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  may  be  varied  infinitely, 
according  to  the  purposes  proposed  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Oalipli  (Arab,  khalifah).  Originally  a 
deputy  or  lieutenant,  but  afterwards  applied 
chiefly  to  the  successors  of  Mohammed.  As 
representatives  of  the  prophet  of  Islam,  the 
caliph  exercised  a  power  which  was  primarily 
spiritual;  and  in  theory  therefore  he  claimed 
the  obedience  of  all  Mohammedans.  In  prac- 
tice the  claim  was  soon  disregarded ;  and  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  of  Africa  and  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Ommlad  dynasty  of  Spain  each  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  only  legitimate  representatives 
of  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  Abasside 
caliphs  of  Bagdad.  The  latter  caliphat  reached 
its  highest  splendour  under  Haroun  al  Ra^chid 
in  the  ninth  century ;  but  his  division  of  the 
empire  among  his  sons  showed  how  completely 
the  caliph  had  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual  theory 
of  his  office.  For  the  last  two  hundred  years 
the  appellation  of  caliph  has  been  swallowed  up 
in  Shah,  Sultan^  Emir^  and  other  titles  peculiar 
to  the  East. 

Calippio  Period.  In  Ancient  Chronology, 
is  a  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  proposed 
by  Calippus.  The  Metonic  cycle  was  a  period 
of  nineteen  solar  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  new  moons  return  again  on  the  same 
days  of  the  year.  The  period  contained  exactly 
6,940  days.  Now  6,940  days  exceeds  235  luna- 
tions by  only  seven  hours  and  a  half.  At  the 
end  of  four  cycles,  or  76  years,  the  accumulated 
excess  of  7^  hours  amounts  to  one  whole  day 
and  six  hours.  Calippus  therefore  proposed  to 
quadruple  the  period  of  Meton,  and  to  deduct  a 
day  at  the  end  of  it  by  changing  one  of  the 
months  of  30  days  into  a  month  of  29  days. 
[Mbtonic  Ctclb.]  The  period  of  Calippus  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  date  by  Ptolemy. 

Calizttnes.  One  division  of  the  Bohemian 
Reformers,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  pro- 
tested against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Home, 
and  maintained  their  independence  by  force  of 
arms.  Aft«r  the  death  of  Huss,  his  followers 
split  into  two  principal  parties,  under  the 
names  of  Taborites  and  Calixtines ;  of  which 
the  latter  were  the  most  moderate  and  held 
out  chiefiy  on  the  ground  of  the  refusal  of  the 
cup  (calix)  to  the  laity,  whence  they  derived 
their  name.  Their  hostility  was  at  length 
propitiated  by  indulgence  on  this  point:  the 
church  of  Rome  declaring  expressly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  giving  or  withholding  of  the 
sacramental  wine  is  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
ordinance  merely,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  essential  to  the  reception  of  the  benefits 
of  the  eucharist  The  council  of  Basle  (1431) 
says :  '  Sive  sub  uni  specie  sive  duplici  quis 
communicate  secundum  ordinationem  sen  ob- 
servationem  ecclesise,  proficit  dign6  communi- 
cantibus  ad  salutem.* 

The  same  name  is  given  to  the  followers  of 
George  Calixtus,  a  German  divine  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  proposed  a  reconciliation 
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between  the  Roman  Catholics,  LathnaiL*.  and 
Reformed  church,  on  the  basis  of  the  Apo^tu«' 
Creed.  (Hallam's  Literary  MMtory,  put  iii 
ch.  ii.) 

Callals.  The  name  which  Damour  projXiM's 
to  apply  to  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  aluiuiu, 
some  personal  ornaments  made  of  which  have 
been  lately  discovered  in  a  Celtic  tomb  in  ihv 
west  of  France,  at  Lockmariaquer  in  th«  d<r- 
partment  of  Morbihan.  The  mineral  it)  a 
species  of  Turquoise,  nearly  as  translurent 
as  Chrysoprase,  and  of  an  apple-green  colour 
approaching  to  emerald-green,  which  appt^an 
to  be  produced  by  iron  and  not  by  copper. 

This  stone  answers  to  Pliny's  description  csf 
the  Callais,  which  has  been  considered  ty 
modem  mineralogists  to  he  the  Oriental  Tur- 
quoise (hence  called  Callai'te),  a  name)»hi>li 
Damour  proposes  to  apply  only  to  the  prvcioua 
stone  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  which  is  so  much 
used  in  jewellery. 

Oallalte.    [TuBQroisB.] 

Oalliffrapliy  (Gr.  KoWtypa^).  The  art 
of  beautiful  writing.  The  scribefi  who  made  a 
profession  of  copying  manuscripts  before  tb** 
invention  of  printing  have  been  termed  Calii- 
graphers.  Their  art  consisted  not  men'lj  in 
writing,  but  also  in  embellishing  their  vork 
with  ornamental  devices,  although  IixrxiM- 
TiON  [which  see]  waa  also  practis^  as  a  di^tinl't 
employment  Among  the  MSS.  of  the  ear!y 
part  of  the  middle  ages  which  we  poesesi^,  thi-rv 
are  some  sumptuous  specimens  of  the  art. 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  yermilion,  &c.,  anl 
on  leaves  of  different  colours,  but  that  fa^liion 
went  early  out  of  use ;  and  in  general  it  ni\v 
be  said,  that  the  current  writing  of  calligrapluiN 
diminished  in  beauty  and  in  laborious  mitiuu- 
ness,  especially  in  Italy,  during  the  centunt^ 
immediately  preceding  ue  invention  of  printin*;. 

CAUlonymiu  (Gr.  «aAAM6irv/iof,  mth  /«c"- 
tiful  name).  A  genus  of  beautifully  spiny- 
finned  fiahes,  with  very  small  giU-openiL^'t* ; 
ventral  fins  under  the  tiiroat,  and  larger  tii.in 
the  pectorals;  head  oblong,  flattened;  eTi> 
placed  near  to  each  other,  and  directeil  \i\*- 
wards ;  no  teeth  on  the  palate ;  intermaxillan(*^ 
capable  of  considerable  protrusion.  They  bavf 
no  air-bladder.  The  gemmeous  or  gdden  dm* 
gonet  {Callionymua  lyra)  is  a  British  examplt 
of  this  genus. 

Calliope  (Gr.  beautiful-wneed).  In  Mytho- 
logy, the  Muse  of  epic  or  heroic  poetry. 

CaUltrloliaoaaB  (Callitriche,  the  orlv 
gerus).  A  small  cluster  of  imperfectly  onrtvn- 
ised  water-plants,  with  opposite  leaves  aud 
minute  unequal  axillary  flowers  so  induced  iu 
structure  as  to  afford  little  indication  of  tht-ir 
affinity,  and  hence  their  position  remains  un- 
settled. By  some  they  are  considered  alli<< 
of  Haloragacea,  by  others  of  Urticaocv ;  it  ha** 
also  been  proposed  on  plausible  grounds  that 
they  are  a  reduced  form  of  Euphorlnneem, 

CaUltrts.  A  genus  of  Qmifira,  related  tn 
Thuja,  from  which  it  is  known  by  the  cone;! 
consisting  of  from  four  to  six  woody  scsW. 
which  separate  one  from  the  other,  each  scaU- 
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hanng  fiiom  three  to  six  ^ringed  eeeds.  C. 
qijadriealvUj  a  Iftrge  tree  of  Barbary,  yields 
a  very  hard,  almost  indestructible  fragrant 
wood,  and  also  the  aromatic  gum  resin  called 
Saodarach. 

CmUorliyiitfliiu*    [Chulsba.] 

Callow.  The  top  or  rubble-bed  of  a  quarry 
of  stone,  or  ballast,  which  is  obliged  to  be  re- 
moved b^ore  the  material  is  raised ;  it  is  the 
great  source  of  expense  in  working  a  quarry. 

CaUas.  In  Osteology,  the  matter  which 
unites  the  divided  ends  of  broken  bones :  it  is 
a  secretion  of  new  bonv  matter. 

CalomeL  The  old  chemical  name  of  chlo- 
ridf  of  mercury.  The  word  is  perhaps  derived 
from  the  Greek  KdEXof,  fair,  and  fidXas,  black. 
It  is  prepared  by  rubbing  mercury  wit^  cor- 
rosiTe  sublimate,  which  forms  a  black  mixture, 
▼hich,  by  the  application  of  heat,  yields  a  white 
snblimate  of  calomeL  It  is  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, especially  as  a  purgative.  It  consists  of 
2»>0  mercuiy  +  86  chlorine  »  236  chloride  of 
mercmy  or  calomeL  Calomel  is  also  found 
Mtiet,  but  it  is  a  rare  mineral 

Calopbjrlliaiii  (Gr.  iraAA/^vXXof,  with  beau- 
tiful Uaifes).  The  East  Indian  Tacamahac,  a 
irreenish  coloured  resin,  exudes  from  the  trunk 
of  C,  inopkyllum,  a  species  of  this  genus  of 
Quiiaeea,  whieh  consists  of  large  shining-leaved 
t!0{Acal  trees.  The  timber  of  this  species  is 
alsf)  Qsed  for  buildiug  purposes,  and  for  masts 
^:.'i  spars ;  and  its  seeds  yield  a  strong-scented 
oil  used  in  India  for  lamps.  In  the  West 
lodies,  a  similar  oil  is  obtained  from  the  Calaba 
(C.  Calaba),  a  tree  producing  short  racemes  of 
white  sweet-scented  four-petaled  flowers.  Other 
spwies  yield  edible  fruits,  timber,  and  oil. 

Calorto  (Lat.  calor,  warmth).  A  term  ap- 
p>li^  by  the  French  chemists  to  designate  the 
iftaiifr  of  heat,  it  being  assumed  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  are  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  a  highly  attenuated,  mobile,  and  imponder- 
able form  of  matter.     [Hbat.] 

CalortAuilent  (Lat.  calor,  heat;  facio,  / 
make).  The  term  is  applied  in  Physiology  to 
those  non-azotised  materials  of  food,  in  the 
form  of  fat,  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  which  are 
^liered  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
heat. 

Calorific  Rays.  A  term  applied  to  the 
invisible  heating  rays  which  emanate  from  the 
sno,  and  from  burning  and  heated  bodies. 

Calorimeter  (Lat.  calor,  heat,  and  metrum, 
A  nv<uure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  bodies  in  passing 
from  one  temperature  to  another. 

Calorimotor  (Lat.  calor,  heat,  and  moveo, 
^  ptt  in  fnoiion).  This  term  has  occasionally 
te^n  applied  to  a  peculiar  form  of  the  voltaic 
apparatus  composed  of  one  pair  of  plates  of 
P*at  extent  of  sui&ce,  the  electricity  of  which, 
^hen  transmitted  through  good  conductors,  pro- 
dnces  intense  heat. 

Caloaenui  (Gr.  icaX^f,  beautiful;  tr&fjM, 
^'^y)'  A  genus  of  most  splendid  Coleopterous 
"isecta,  belonging  to  the  family  Carabtda,  or 
groond-beetles.     In  this  genus  the  jaws  are 
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[  toothless,  or  rather  devoid  of  notches  ;  th^ 
maxillaiy  palpi  terminate  in  a  large  joint,  and 
the  abdomen  is  broad.  There  are  two  British 
species :  Calcsoma  sycophanta,  so  called  because 
its  grub  insinuates  itself  into  the  nests  of 
gregarious  caterpillars,  and  feeds  upon  them ; 
and  Calosoma  inquisitor.  In  speculating  on 
the  exception  which  the  Calosomes  present 
among  the  Carabida  in  the  brilliant  colours 
which  are  developed  in  them,  an  explanation 
seems  to  be  affoided  by  a  difference  in  thoir 
habits :  they  frequent  trees,  and  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  light  than  their  hole-and-corner 
congeners,  the  ground-beetles. 

Calotropis  (Gr.  hoXSs,  and  rpofwls,  a 
keel).  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacea,  consisting  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  common  in  India.  One 
of  them,  C.  gigantea,  is  the  Mudar,  the  inner 
bark  of  whose  branches  yields  a  very  strong 
yaluable  fibre,  and  whose  milky  juice  in  the 
fresh  state  is  a  Taluable  remedy  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  at  length  hardens  into  a  substance 
resembling  gutta  percha.  C.  procera,  a  smaller 
plant,  possesses  similar  properties. 

Calotype  or  Xalotjrpa  (Gr.  koKSs,  and 
r^os).  A  term  applied  to  the  photogenic 
drawings  obtained  by  the  action  of  light  upon 
certain  salts  of  silver.     [Fhotoobafht.] 

Caloyera  (Mod.  Gr.  iea\6y^pa5).  Monks 
of  the  Greek  Church,  who  follow  the  rule  of 
St.  Basil. 

Oalp.  In  Geology,  a  name  given  to  a  pecu- 
liar and  impure  limestone,  foimd  occasionally 
in  rocks  of  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous 
series  in  Ireland. 

Caliamba«  The  root  of  the  Jatenrhiza 
palmata.  It  is  dried  in  slices  of  a  yellowish 
grey  colour,  and  is  generally  worm-eaten.  It 
has  a  bitter  and  slightly  pimgent  taste,  and  is 
very  mucilaginous.  Calumba  root  is  an  excel- 
lent tonic  medicine. 

Calumet.  In  Modem  History,  a  large 
beautifully  adorned  pipe,  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The 
first  notice  of  the  calumet  among  European 
writers  is  to  be  found  in  Ferdinand  de  Soto's 
account  of  his  expedition  through  the  southern 
provinces  in  1470. 

CalTwry.  A  sculptural  representation  of 
the  passion  of  the  Saviour,  placed  upon  a 
natural  or  an  artificial  rock,  or  upon  an  archi* 
tectural  base. 

Calvinlets.  The  followers  of  Calvin,  the 
second  great  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  founder  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  dis- 
tinguishing tenets  of  this  celebrated  theologian 
refer  to  points  both  of  discipline  and  doctrine. 
He  was  the  first  to  reject  the  episcopal  form  of 
church  government^  originally,  it  is  said,  with 
great  reluctance,  and  compelled  thereto  by  the 
want  of  regularly  ordained  ministers ;  but  he 
afterwards  maintained  the  exdusiTe  divine  ap- 
pointment of  the  Presbyterian  system,  which 
nas  since  obtained  fovour  in  Scotland,  and 
among  the  Protestants  of  France,  and  has  had 
numerous  adherents  in  this  country  and 
America.    The  doctrinal  opinions  of  Calvin^ 
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howerer,  haTe  not  been  permanently  received 
among  those  who  have  adopted  his  views  re- 
specting the  ministzy.  On  the  contraiy,  in 
England  and  (Geneva,  there  are  many  Presby- 
terians Arminian  in  sentiment.  It  was  at  the 
synod  of  Dort,  in  1618,  that  the  points  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
were  most  accurately  distinguished,  and  ar- 
ranged under  five  heads,  upon  which  the  for- 
mer party  asserted  the  following  opinions : — 

1.  Of  predestination — ^that  all  men  have 
sinned  in  Adam,  and  are  become  liable  to  the 
curse ;  but  that  Qod  has  by  an  eternal  decree 
chosen  some  from  the  beginning,  to  whom  He 
should  impart  faith  of  His  fii^  grace,  and 
consequently  salvation. 

2.  Of  the  death  of  Christ— that  it  is  a  saffi- 
cient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  the  fact  that  some  only  believe  and  are 
saved,  whereas  many  perish  in  imbelief,  arises 
not  &om  any  defect  in  this  sacrifice,  but  &om 
the  perversity  of  the  non-elect 

3.  Of  man's  corruption — ^that  all  men  are 
conceived  in  sin  and  bom  the  children  of 
wrath,  and  are  neither  willins  nor  able  to 
return  to  Qod  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

4.  Of  g^race  and  free  will — ^that  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  upon  our  fallen  natures  does  not 
force,  but  only  quickens  and  corrects  them, 
inducing  them  gently  to  turn  themselves  to- 
wards God  by  an  exercise-  of  their  free  will. 

6,  Of  perseverance — that  God  does  not 
wholly  take  away  His  Spirit  from  His  own 
childNn,  even  in  lamentable  fidls;  nor  does 
He  permit  them  to  fall  finally  from  the  grace 
of  adoption  and  the  state  of  justification. 

These  opinions,  which  were  laid  down  at  the 
synod  of  Dort,  represent  the  sentiments  of  the 
founder  of  this  school,  and  of  the  ancient  or 
strict  Calvinists.  In  modem  times  another 
class  of  moderate  CalvinUte  has  arisen,  who 
differ  from  these  in  holding  lower  notions  con- 
cerning reprobation  and  the  extent  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  ^or  other  subdivisions  among  the 
Cadvinists,  see  Sxtb-Lapsabiaics  and  Sufba- 
Lafsabiak& 

Calx  (Lat.).  A  name  applied  by  the  al- 
chemists to  products  of  combustion,  especially 
those  obtained  from  the  metals,  whidi  were 
supposed  to  be  converted  into  a  species  of 
earth. 

Caljliio.  The  name  adopted  by  some  carpo- 
logists  for  such  a  one-celled,  inferior,  one  or 
few  seeded  fruit,  enclosed  in  a  cupule,  as  the 
acorn  of  the  oak,  the  mast  of  beech,  && 

CwlftmaXbMiomm  (Calycanthus,  one  of  the 

Sonera).  A  small  natural  order  of  plants  re- 
ted  to  Sotaeetff  from  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  imbricated  sepals,  and  partly 
sterile,  partly  fertile  anthers  being  tumea  out- 
wards. The  Carolina  Allspice,  Calycanthus 
flariduSt  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon,  is 
one  of  them.  They  are  all  shrubs  with  fragrant 
flowers,  and  inhabit  North  America  or  Japan. 
Some  of  them  resemble  the  genus  Blicium  in 
their  flowers. 
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(  Oaly oera,  one  of  the  genm). 
A  natural  order  of  plants  related  to  Componte, 
from  which  they  differ  veiy  little,  excepting 
that  their  seeds  are  pendulous  and  dbummouh, 
and  their  anthers  naif  united.  The  species 
are  woody  herbaceous  plants^  inhaUting  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America. 

Caljeoliu.  A  diminutive  of  Caltx  [which 
see]. 

Calymene  (Ghr.  KfacaXi^M^t^  coneealid). 
A  name  devised  to  express  the  obscure  natoiv 
of  a  genus  of  Trilobites  (fossil  crustaceans),  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  which  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  Trilobites  by  the  &cnlty  which 
the  species  possesses  of  rolling  the  body  up 
into  the  form  of  a  ball,  in  the  same  manD<^r 
as  the  recent  genera  J^haroma,  Armadillo, 
Glameris,  via.  by  approximating  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  trunk  at  the  under  part.  The 
anterior  segment  or  shield  of  Calymene  is  a6 
broad  as  or  broader  than  it  is  long,  and  supports 
two  compound  prominent  eyes ;  the  posterior 
or  terminal  segment  forms  a  sort  of  triangular 
elongate  taiL 

CalypM  (Gr.  KoXi^).  In  Mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Atlas  according  to  Homer,  but  of 
Ooeanus  and  Tethys  according  to  Hesiod,  was 
the  queen  of  the  island  Ogygia.  On  this  ishnA 
Ulysses  suffered  shipwreck ;  and  Caljpeo,  is 
spite  of  his  desire  to  return  home  to  Ithaci. 
detained  liim  there  seven  yeaia,  till,  vamed 
by  Hermes,  she  was  compelled  to  let  him  go. 

CalyptoUt*.  An  altered  Zircon,  oocnrriog 
in  minute  short  square  prisms,  of  a  dark  browa 
or  greenish  brown  colour,  at  Haddam  and  Mid- 
dletown,  in  Connecticut 

CaljptreBA  (Gr.  jcoA^vrpo,  a  covering).  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  Gastropods,  having  a  patelli- 
form  shell,  to  the  concavity  of  whidi  adherr« 
either  a  smaller  conical  shell,  like  a  cup  in  a 
saucer,  or  a  semicircular  testaceous  process, 
forming  the  commencement  of  a  oolnmella. 
The  branchifs  consist  of  a  single  row  of  lorn; 
and  slender  filaments.  The  foot  is  drculir, 
expanded,  and  Airnished  with  two  anterior 
processes.  The  genus,  originally  establisb-d 
by  Lamarck,  forms  the  family  Calyptrsida", 
composed  of  the  genera  CalyptroBa,  Crepidala, 
Fileopsis,  Metoptoma^  Platycenu^  Hipponjz< 
and  Phorus. 

Calyx  (Gr.  icdKv^  a  am).  In  Anatomy,  i^ 
applied  to  that  branch  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  which  reoeivea  the  apex  of  the  cone  or 
btmdle  of  the  nriniferoua  tubules :  in  man  there 
are  several  *  calyces '  in  the  kidney. 

In  Botany,  the  name  given  to  the  outermost 
of  the  enveloping  organs  of  a  flower.  It  ^ 
usually  green,  and  sometimes  bears  a  great 
resemblsnce  to  leaves ;  but  it  is  also  frequentlj 
richly  coloured,  as  in  the  Mirabilis,  Saln<i 
splendens,  &c  This  orsan  appears  to  have 
tne  office  of  protecting  uie  more  tender  pails 
lying  within  it,  and  is  uierefore  usually  present 
in  flowers ;  when  absent,  its  protecting  of&cc 
is  always  performed  by  some  mo^cation  of 
bracts,  as  in  the  Arum  and  the' Willow.  If  it 
is  adherent  to  the  sides  of  ike  ovary,  it  is  called 
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superior;  if  partially  adherent,  half  superior; 
and  if  quite  free  from  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  it 
is  inferior.  Id  systematical  botany  these  dif- 
ferences are  of  great  importance. 

Cam  or  CwaaXtm  In  Machineiy,  a  contri- 
Tance  for  converting  a  nniform  lotatoiy  motion 
into  a  varied  rectilinear  motion.  The  end  of  a 
rod  vhich  is  free  to  move  only  in  the  direction 
of  its  length  is  held  in  contact,  by  the  action  of 
a  spring,  or  weight,  with  the  edge  of  an  irre- 
golaily  shaped  mass  which  revolves  uniformly 
upon  an  axis.  A  varied  motion  is  thus  com- 
mimieated  to  the  rod,  which  carries  with  it  the 
machinery  by  which  the  motion  is  to  be  applied. 
This  contrivance  ia  much  used  in  the  maAinery 
fi>r  lace-making.     [Kosb  Ehginii.] 

OuiiNWood.  The  wood  of  Baphia  niiida : 
the  tree  which  yields  it  grows  in  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  used  in  dyeing 
instead  of  Braail-wood,  and  gives  a  finer  and 
more  dnrable  red. 

CamaldnMaw  or  CamaldiUltefl.  An 
order  of  monks,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
ibiinded  at  Camaldoli,  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 
b  the  eleventh  century. 

OumTinn  (Span.).  The  little  or  private 
chamber  of  the  sovereign  of  Spain  (equivalent 
to  \ht  petits  appartements  of  the  old  French 
T^ime);  but  the  term  is  generally  applied  to 
his  immediate  confidants,  who  are  usually  all- 
poveifal  in  the  government  of  the  country.  In 
£ngiUnd  the  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with 

Camaarta  (Quamash  or  Kamas,  its  iiative 
name  in  America).  A  genus  of  LUiaceiBf  the  only 
tpcvies  of  which,  C.  eseuUnta,  is  the  Quamash 
of  the  North  American  Indians*  It  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  SciUa,  having  blue  expanded 
fiowen,  which,  however,  are  somewhat  irregular 
in  form.  It  grows  in  abundance  on  the  swampy 
plains  of  the  north-west  parts  of  America ;  and 
the  bulbs,  which  form  tne  greater  part  of  the 
▼vegetable  food  of  the  Indians,  are  there  collected 
^^n  alter  the  flowering  period,  a  labour  which 
dcTolves  princin&Uv  on  the  women.  They  are 
<^ked  by  baking  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground, 
itQd  are  then  pounded  and  (fried  into  cakes 
fcr  fature  use. 

.  Camber  (Fr.  cambre).  The  small  rise  which 
^  given  to  a  piece  of  framing,  a  roof,  or  an 
<)pening  of  any  kind  in  a  bmlding,  for  the 
Purpose  of  compensating  for  the  settlement  of 
^^e  Tarious  parts,  or  for  the  necessary  subsidence 
^f  the  joints,  is  known  by  the  name  of  camber. 
^\  is  given  in  order  to  prevent  the  beam  or  the 
piece  of  timber  or  stone  from  becoming  concave 
^  the  upper  surface,  either  by  its  own  weight 
^>  by  the  load  it  may  have  to  carry. 

Caxbss.  In  Shipbuilding,  signifies  a  curva- 
^^ire  upwards.  A  deck  is  said  to  be  cambered 
^hen  higher  amidships  than  at  the  bow  or 
^tmu  Camber  is,  likewise,  the  name  for  a 
^nall  dock  for  boats  and  timber. 

CamMam  (a  Low  Latin  word  for  liquid 
>rhich  becomes  glutinous).  A  viscid  secretion 
^rmed  between  the  liber  and  alburnum  of 
^'Jgenous  trees  in  the  early  spring,  when  ve- 
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getation  recommences.  It  is  supposed  by  some> 
physiologists  to  be  the  matter  out  of  which  new 
wood  and  bark  are  formed ;  by  others  to  be  a 
preparation  of  organisable  matter,  out  of  which 
the  horizontal  growth  of  the  cellular  system, 
and  the  vertical  growth  of  the  woody  system, 
may  be  nourished  during  their  respective  deve- 
lopement.  It  disappears  as  soon  as  the  new 
wood  and  bark  have  been  completely  formed. 

Cambogia  (Cambodja,  a  district  whence 
gamboge  was  procured).  The  name  under 
which  the  plant  yielding  gamboge  was  formerly 
known.  It  is  now  more  generally  called  Hehra- 
dendran  gamboffioides  or  Garcinia  Camhogia, 

Cambrian  Berlea.  The  earliest  fossili- 
ferous  rocks  in  North  Wales  were  thus  named 
by  Professor  Sedgwick  many  years  ago.  They 
are  regarded  as  forming  a  natural  basis  of 
the  Silurian  series,  but  include  also  the  lower 
member  of  that  series.  However  convenient  it 
may  be  found  to  distinguish  locally  between 
the  various  parts  of  one  great  series,  there 
are  no  grounds  for  making  these  subdivisions 
the  basis  of  general  classification,  and  thus  the 
Cambrian  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
subordinate  member  of  the  Silurian  group.  The 
determination  of  very  large  series  of  sediment- 
ary rocks  of  much  greater  geologicid  age  than 
eiUier  Silurian  or  Cambrian  has  modified  tho 
views  of  geologists  as  to  the  importance  of  these 
subdivisions. 

Cambrle.  A  delicate  linen  fabric,  which 
was  originally  manufactured  at  Camhray. 

CameL  A  machine  invented  by  the  Dutch 
for  carrying  vessels  into  harbours  where  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  water.  It  consisted 
of  two  large  boxes,  or  half-ships,  built  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  be  applied  on  each 
side  of  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel  On  the  deck 
of  each  part  of  the  camel  a  number  of  horizontal 
windlasses  were  placed,  from  which  ropes  pro- 
ceeded on  one  side,  and  being  carried  under 
the  keel  of  the  vessel,  were  attached  to  the 
windlasses  on  the  deck  of  the  other  part.  When 
about  to  be  used,  as  much  water  as  necessary 
was  suffered  to  run  into  them;  all  the  ropes 
were  then  cast  loose,  and  large  beams  were 
placed  horizontally  through  the  port-holes  of 
the  vessel,  the  ends  resting  on  the  camels 
alongside.  When  the  ropes  were  made  fast^ 
and  the  vessel  properly  secured,  the  water  was 
pumped  out)  on  which  the  camels  rose  and 
bore  up  the  vessel.  (Beckman's  History  of 
InventionSf  voL  iii.  p.  337.) 

Cakbl.    In  Zoology.    [Cambuda.] 

Cameleon  or  Ohamafileon  Mlneralt 
Hanganesate  of  potash,  obtained  by  melting 
a  mixture  of  potash  and  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. When  put  into  water  the  solution  is 
first  green,  and  passes  through  a  variety  of 
tints  of  green,  purple,  and  red,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  colourless. 

CA3CHLiiOK.    In  Zoology.     [Ohahslboit.] 

OamelldSD  (Gr.  Kd/xp^osY  A  family  of 
ruminant  Mammalia,  which  aeviates  from  the 
rest  of  the  order  in  the  presence  of  two  in- 
cisors in  the  upper  jaw,   and  the  absence  of' 
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eotyledoDS  in  the  uterus  and  foetal  membranes. 
The  camel  and  dromedaiy  of  the  Old  World, 
and  the  Uama,  goanaoo,  and  vicana  of  the  New 
World,  are  the  existing  species  of  this  family. 

The  Old- World  Camelida  (Camelut)  toe  es- 
pecially organised  for  existence  in  the  arid  and 
barren  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  have 
a  broad,  expanded,  elastic  foot^  terminated  in 
firont  by  two  oomparatirely  sinall  hoofs,  and 
well  defended  beneath  by  a  felt  of  coarse  hair. 
The  New- World  CamelidA  (Auchenia)  have 
naiTOwer  feet,  and  the  hoofs  are  bent  in  the  form 
of  daws,  adapted  to  climb  the  steep  passes  of 
the  mountain  ranges  of  South  America,  to  which 
continent  they  are  confined. 

Besides  the  peculiar  characters  above  men- 
tioned, the  camels  present  a  modification  in  the 
structure  of  the  stomach  which  is  not  present 
in  any  other  family  of  Ruminantia.     There  are 
developed  from  the  sides  of  the  first  cavity  of 
the  stomach  or  paunch  two  series  of  cells,  into 
which  experiment  has  proved  that  the  water 
which  the  animal  drinks  almost  exclusively 
passes,  and  where  it  can  be  kept  apart  from 
the  solid  contents  of  the  paunch  in  a  quantity 
of  several  quarts.    Sorely  the  final  relation  of 
such  a  modification  of  structure  to  the  peculiar 
physical  characteristic  of  the  localities  to  which 
the  animal  possessing  it  is  confined  must  force 
itself  irresistibly  on  the  mind.    But  besides  a 
reservoir  of  water  to  meet  the  exigences  of 
long  journeys  across  the  desert^  the  dromedaiy 
and  camel  are  provided  with  a  storehouse  of 
solid  nutriment  on  which  they  can  draw  for 
supplies  long  after  every  digestible  part  has 
been  extracted  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach : 
this  storehouse  consists  of  one  or  two  large 
collections  of  fat  stored  up  in  ligamentous  cells 
supported  by  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebne, 
and  forming  what  are  called  the  humps.    When 
the  camel  is  in  a  region  of  fertility  the  hump 
becomes  plump  and  expanded ;  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted journey  in  the  wilderness  it  becomes 
shrivelled  and  reduced  to  its  ligamentous  con- 
stituent, in  consequence  of  the  absoiption  of 
the  fat    Bufibn  carried  his  teleological  reason- 
ing, or  the  ascription  of  design,  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  homps  on  the  backs  of  the  camel 
were  badges  of  slavezy,  and  intended  to  adapt 
them  to  the  burdens    of   their  taskmasters; 
and  he  supported  this  ingenious  idea  by  the 
unfounded  assertion  that  the  dorsal  prominences 
did  not  belong  to  the  camels  in  free  nature. 
Bat  the  true  uses  of  the  fatty  humps,  as  of 
the  water-cells,  relate  to  the  exigences  of  the 
GamelidsB  of  the  deserts  under  evezy  condition. 
The  complete  adaptation  of  the  camel  for  the 
dreary  wastes  in  which  it  is  destined  to  exist, 
is  f^irther  illustrated  bysome  minor  modifica- 
tions in  its  structure.    The  nostrils  are  narrow 
oblique  slits,  defended  with  hair  at  their  margins, 
and  provided  with  a  sphincter  muscle,  like  the 
eyelids;  so  that  the  animal  can  dose  them  at 
pleasure.    This  action  is  of  great  service  in 
flxdudinff  the  fine  and  penetrating  sand  which 
is  drifted  along  in  douds  by  the  storais  of  the 
desert    The  expanded  sole  of  the  foot,  elastic 
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I  as  a  cushion,  prevents  the  leg  from  sinkine  in 
the  loose  surface :  the  long  joints  and  loft? 
tread  of  the  camel  are  equally  adapted  for  a 
rapid  progression  along  loose  sandy  plains. 
Thus  to  the  Arab  of  the  soorohing  desert  the 
camd  is  as  valuable,  and  indeed  as  easeDtijtl, 
as  the  reindeer  to  the  Laplander  in  his  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  one  animal,  like  the 
other, .  serves,  while  living,  for  all  the  purpo;^ 
of  dxHught  and  burden,  and  supplies  his  masters 
family  with  milk.  When  dead,  the  flesh  of  th<> 
camel  is  eaten,  though  it  is  ooaiaer  th&n  th^i 
of  the  ordinary  Ruminants:  its  hide,  which 
approaches  that  of  the  Pachyderms  in  thickness 
and  strength,  is  applied  to  the  mannfiicture  cf 
saddles,  harness,  pitchers,  shidds,  and  Yan<>iu 
other  artides.  Tne  finer  hair  is  maau&ctunsi 
into  artides  of  dothin^  and  the  coarser  h&n  is 
woven  into  a  kind  of  matting  for  the  coreriQi; 
of  tents.  By  day  the  camels  transport  thf-.r 
owner  and  his  family,  with  all  their  prope'nT, 
from  place  to  place.  By  night  the  body  of  th- 
recumbent  beast  of  burden  serves  as  a  pillow 
for  his  master;  or  if  the  air  be  agitat^ the 
camels  are  arranged  to  windward,  so  as  to 
form  a  bamer  against  the  ever-shifting  ssdiIs. 

The  camel  is  the  sole  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  those  countries  which  are  eetw 
rated  by  extensive  deserts;  in  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  metaphor  of  eastern  speech,  it 
is  *  the  ship  of  the  desert,'  and  in  truth  it  is 
the  only  ship  by  which  the  wilderness  can  be 
navigated  with  certainty  and  safetv.  A  stout 
Arabian  camel  can  travd  with  a  load  of  8Cki 
pounds  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  in  the 
hour.  The  swifter  varieties,  as  the  light  dro- 
medaiy  or  *mahaiiy,'  are  said  to  cany  a  smk 
rider  over  a  space  of  from  70  to  100  miles  in 
24  hours,  and  that  for  several  days  in  soccession. 

Oanwillna  (Gr.  x<Vm4  oh  the  gnmmi; 
Tdwov^  flax).  A  cruciferous  genus,  one  species 
of  which,  C.  saiiva,  called  Gold  of  Pleasure,  is 
cultivated  chiefly  for  the  oil  obtained  from  it.'« 
seeds.  They  are  dwarf  annual  or  perennial 
plants,  with  stem-dasping  leaves  and  terminal 
racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers.  The  oil  i>b- 
tained  from  C.  satioa  is  of  a  dear  yellow  colour. 
and  the  residual  cake  has  been  recommended  for 
cattle,  but  is  too  acrid.  The  stems  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  fibres,  and  in  Bom^ 
parts  of  the  Continent  are  used  for  making 
brooms. 

CAinellia  (so  named  in  honour  of  Eamel.  a 
Spanish  Jesuit).  A  beautiful  senus  of  erergre^^n 
shrubs  inhabiting  China  ana  Jnan.  Several 
species  are  known,  one  of  which,  &  Mfera,  fur- 
nishes the  Chinese  with  abundance  ofml  used  for 
various  domestic  purposes.  Others  are  small- 
fiowered  and  unimportant;  hut  on^t  CJaponic^i, 
is  among  the  most  beauti^  plants  of  the  ve^- 
table  kingdouL  It  is  from  this  that  the  multi- 
tudes of  double  varieties,  now  oommonomameotB 
of  greenhouses  in  the  spring,  have  been  obtained 
partly  by  seeds  and  psrtly  by  the  perpetoatioo 
of  sported  branches.  Most  of  the  varieties  onxi- 
nated  with  tke  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  bntmaor 
very  fine  ones  have  been  raised  in  this  ooontiy 
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and  Belgium.  They  Bxe  qsqaUj  cultiTated  in 
fots,  but  are  never  seen  in  perfection  nnless 
planted  in  the  open  gtonnd  beneath  a  glass  roof: 
and  under  such  circumatances  they  oidy  require 
to  be  guarded  from  sererefroat.  In  some  parts 
of  England,  and  oven  near  London,  they  are 
occasionally  grown  in  the  open  air,  but  vith 
little  suceesa. 

[Gnuin.] 

One  of  the  constellA- 
tions  fiumed  byHeyelius  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  situated  between  Cepheua,  Cas- 
siopeia, Peiaeiis,  Una  Major,  Una  Minor,  and 
Draca 

OamiMia  (Lat).  Divinities,  worshipped  at 
Borne,  whose  name,  as  shown  by  the  forms 
Carmentis  and  Carmenn,  was  connected  with 
carmen  or  song.  The  name  was  also  applied 
in  Koman  literature  to  the  nine  Muses. 

Cameo  or  Gamatoa.  A  word  of  doubtful 
origin,  applied  to  gems  of  vaiious  colours  sculp- 
tubed  in  relief.  The  art  of  engraving  on  gems 
Uusts  of  high  antiquity,  having  been  practised 
▼itb  various  degrees  of  success  by  the  Egrp- 
tuiDs,  Greeks,  and  Bomans.  It  was  revived  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  even  at 
the  present  day  cultivated  with  considerable 
«iiL.<ces8.  The  cameos  of  the  ancients  were 
csti&Ilj  confined  to  the  agate,  onyx,  and  sard, 
vLich,  on  account  of  Uie  variety  of  their 
^tnta,  were  better  suited  to  display  the  artist's 
tdmtB ;  but  they  are  also  occasionally  found 
aecBted  on  opal,  beiyl,  or  emerald,  and  even 
(^  a  Bort  of  factitious  stone^  the  Vitrum 
^'Tidionum  of  Pliny,  distinguished  by  the 
m<^nis  as  the  antique  paste.  (Sincyddpmdia 
^ftropoUtama.)  Oneof  the  most  famous  cameos 
is  the  onvx  at  present  in  Paris  called  the  apo- 
tkmt  of  AugmtuM.  It  is  one  foot  in  height 
ud  ten  inches  in  width. 

Camara  &aieMa(Lat).  The  name  given 
^7  Dr.  Hooke  to  an  instrument  contrived  by 
kim  for  making  the  image  of  any  object  appear 
OB  a  wall  in  a  light  room  either  by  day  or 
kj  night  It  is  described  in  thePAc/.  TtoM, 
vol  xxxviii  p.  741. 

The  instrument  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Camera  Lncida  is  a  very  ingemous  invention 
of  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  for  the  purpose  of 
ecibiing  anyone,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
roles  of  drawing  or  perspective,  to  delineate 
diiitant  objects,  or  trace  Uie  outlines  of  land- 
scapes &c  with  per- 
fect accuracy.  It  con- 
sists of  a  quadrangular 
flass  prism,  a,  i,  c^d^ 
J  meana  of  which 
rays  of  light  are  bent, 
by  two  reflections,  into 
a  path  at  right  angles 
to  their  previous  direction.  A  ray  of  ^ht 
piM«eding  from  0  enters  the  face  of  the 
priam  at  a,  and  continues  its  course  in  a 
steiigbt  line  till  it  meets  the  a4jacent  side  of 
the  prism  at  b,  and  making  with  it  a  very 
aeote  angle,  is  wholly  reflected  in  the  direc- 
^n  6  e.    At  c  it  again  meets  the  side  of  the 
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prism,  and  is  in  like  manner  reflected  in  the 
direction  c£.  The  eye  being  placed  at  JS, 
sees  the  image  of  the  object  on  the  surface  of 
the  prism  at  c,  and  refers  it  to  P,  on  a  plane 
M  N,  which  msy  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  The  point  of  a  pencil  can  also  be 
seen  on  the  {Miper,  and  thus  the  accurate  out- 
line of  the  object  may  be  traced.  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  this  the  proper  form  which  the  crystal 
should  have.  By  the  laws  of  optics,  the  size  of 
the  picture  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
object  delineated,  that  the  distance  of  the  eye 
from  the  paper  bears  to  the  distance  of  the 
object  Hence,  in  order  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  sice  of  the  picture,  the  prism  is  mounted  in 
a  brass  frame,  supported  by  brass  tubes  capable 
of  being  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure. 
A  thin  brass  plate,  affixed  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  prism,  and  having  a  small  hole  in  it  for 
the  observer  to  look  through,  keeps  the  eye  in 
ito  proper  place,  and  procures  steadiness  of 
vision.  A  convex  lens  may  be  placed  over  the 
hole  in  the  brass  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  mag- 
nifying the  image;  or  a  concave  lens  plac^ 
before  the  prism  at  a  will  adapt  it  to  short- 
sighted persons.  The  instrument  is  extremely 
convenient,  on  account  of  its  portability. 

Oamerm  OlMoora  (Lat.)  or  Hark  Claam* 
1»er.  Is  an  optical  ai>paratus,  by  which  the 
images  of  external  objects  are  thrown  on  a 
white  surface,  and  represented  in  a  vivid  man- 
ner in  their  proper  colours,  shapes,  &c.  Hence 
the  apparatus  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
delineation,  as  well  as  the  camera  ludda ;  but 
as  it  is  from  its  construction  less  convenient 
it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  production  of  images 
or  pictures  upon  surfaces  sensitive  to  light  in 
the  art  of  photography,  and  cameras  of  great 
optical  perfection  are  now  oonstaructed  for  this 
piupose. 

The  common  camera  obscura  is  thus  con- 
structed :  Through  a  convex  lens,  or  amall  cir- 
cular hole  at  C,  the 
light  is  admitted  in-  %-  ^ 

to  a  darkened  room 
or  box,  80  that  rays 
proceeding  from  an 
object  AB,  and  fiilling  on  a  white  ground  within 
the  room,  paint  an  imaee  of  the  object  in  it  in 
an  inverted  position,  a  6.  Sometimes  a  mirror  D 
is  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  box,  making  an 
angle  of  46°  with  its  sides,  whereby  the  image  is 
thrown  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  at  a  b, 
and  by  means  of  the  reflection  restored  to  its 
natural  position.  The  best  ground  for  receiving 
the  image  is  plaster  of  Paris,  formed  some- 
what concave.  The  image  is  viewed  through 
an  oblong  aperture  cut  in  the  box.  The  most 
perfect  camera  obscura  is  formed  by  placing 
an  inclined  mirror  in  a  revolving  frame  at  the 
top  of  a  building,  by  which  the  rays  are  thrown 
down  on  a  convex  lens  in  the  roof,  and  the 
images  of  all  the  surrounding  objects  received 
on  a  table.  The  images  being  accompanied 
by  the  motions  belonging  to  the  objects^  a 
very  pleasing  pieturo  is  formed.  The  invention 
of  the  camera  obscura  is  usually  ascribed  to 
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Baptista  Porta:  it  was,  hoveTer,  known  to 
Fnar  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Cameralistlea.  The  science  of  public 
finance  is  sometimes  so  called^  in  reference  to 
the  system  adopted  by  most  of  the  p«tty  princes 
of  Germany,  who  appoint  certain  officers,  called 
Kammer-rathe,  to  superintend  their  accounts. 

CMiMimte4  (Lat.  camera).  A  term  applied 
to  the  shells  of  certain  Cephalopoda  which  are 
divided  by  transrerse  partitions  into  a  series  of 
chambers  which  are  traversed  by  a  siphon. 
Most  of  the  species  are  now  extinct. 

Camerlliiso  (same  as  Chamberlain).  A 
title  given  to  one  of  the  cardinals  who  admi- 
nisters the  principal  afi&irs  of  civil  government 
at  Rome. 

OaneroBlaiis.  The  strictest  sect  of  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  so  called  from  Richard  Cameron, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  among  their  leaders. 
On  his  restoration  in  1660,  Charles  II.  had 
sworn  to  maintain  presbytery  as  the  existing 
national  church  in  Scotland ;  but  the  idea  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  monarchical  government 
led  him,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  establish  epi- 
scopacy in  its  place.  The  presbyterian  clergy, 
driven  from  their  parishes,  continued  to  hold 
meetings  or  conventicles,  as  they  were  called  in 
contempt;  and  their  influence  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  8tringen<^  of  the  persecution 
employed  against  them.  Seeing  the  uselessness 
of  violent  measures,  Charles  in  1669  granted 
an  indulgence  or  permission  to  such  ejected 
ministers  as  had  '  hved  peaceably  and  orderly ' 
(i.  e.  had  not  held  conventicles)  to  return  to  their 
parishes,  if  these  were  vacant,  or  to  accept  other 
preferment  A  similar  indulgence  was  issued 
m  1672;  but  the  conditions  which  accompanied 
them  were  not  agreeable  to  tender  consciences. 
(Wodrow's  Church  History^  8vo.  ed.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  130,  131.)  The  indulgence,  aa  emanating 
from  the  king,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
church,  was  held  to  imply  in  the  recognition  of 
the  royal  authority  a  principle  subversive  of  the 
national  covenants  (Acts  of  Aeaemhly^  apud  an. 
1649)  and  of  presbytexy,  which  acknowledged 
no  head  but  Jesus  Christ.  While  the  more 
moderate  accepted  it  without  protest,  others 
satisfied  their  conscience  by  giving  open  testi- 
mony against  the  usurpation  of  authority,  while 
others  refused  compliance  on  any  terms;  and 
these  last  received  subsequently  the  name 
of  Cameronians.  (Wodrow  iii.  202.)  These 
men  at  once  incurred  the  disapprobation  of 
their  indulged  brothers,  as  well  as  the  anger 
of  the  government  Driven  mad  by  oppression, 
they  became  fanatical  in  their  views,  vilified 
those  who  had  accepted  the  indulgence,  stig- 
matised the  kin^  and  government  as  tmscrip- 
tural  and  Erastian,  and  ended  by  throwing  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  king,  who,  they  declared, 
had,  by  his  breach  of  the  covenant  and  other 
iniquities,  forfeited  all  right  and  title  to  the 
crown.  (Laing's  History  of  Scotland^  vol.  iv. 
p.  3.)  This  declaration  was  affixed  by  Cameron 
with  about  twenty  others,  all  armed,  on  the 
market-cross  of  Sanquhar.  (Wodrow  iiL  312.) 
They  were  soon  afterwards  (July  20,    1680) 
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surprised  at  Airmoss,  on  the  oonfines  of  Ayr 
and  Dumfries.    Cameron  and  his  brother  were 
killed ;  sixteen,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  weiv 
afterwards  hanged;    the  rest  escaped.    The 
party  was  now  led  by  Cargill  (shortly  afttr, 
taken  and  executed),  who  at  a  meeting  of 
Cameronians  at  Torwood,  near  Stirling,  ex- 
communicated their  persecutors,  indudin;;  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  York.    (Hind  Lei  Loose, 
passim,  Laing  iv.  112,  113.)    Meanwhile,  the 
Cameronians  began  to  act  more  in  concert,  m\ 
in  1681  took  the  name  of  I%e  Societies  umUd 
in  Correspondence*     They  were  now  altogether 
separated  from  the  indulged  ministers  and  the 
general  public ;  their  meetings  were  confined  to 
mountains,  or  to  remote  and  secret  spots.    Bat 
while  they  continued  to  be  the  objects  of  an 
unremitting  persecution,  they  began  to  disagr^^ 
among  themselves.    Some  were  displeased  with 
the  Sanquhar  Dedaration ;  others  were  offended 
with  the  violence  of  Benwick,  now  at  the  he^id 
of  their   party,   who  in   1687  drew  up  the 
Informaiory    Vindication.      The   breach  va« 
never    healed.      Benwick    was   beheaded  in 
1688;  but  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  th<> 
sufferings  of  the  Cameronians  and  to  persecu- 
tion for  conscience'   sake    {Scotch   Worthifs, 
I  Renwick,  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  &c ;  Hind 
Let  Loose.)    At  this  crisis  they  espoused  with 
enthusiasm  the  cause  of  the  prince  of  Oranee. 
A  regiment  of  800  Cameronians  was  specdiij 
raised,  and  behaved  with  the  greatest  heroism 
at  Dunkeld  and  other  places.     A  rcgimeni 
bearing   the  name  still    exists.     (Laing  ir. 
194,  208,  232.)    But  aa,  when  persecuted,  they 
had  never  formed  a  very  numerous  sect,  so  nov 
they  sank  gradually  into  obscurity.    In  1743. 
under  the  Bev.  J.  McMillan  and  other  leaders. 
thev  took  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Preebyteiy, 
ana  assumed  the  tiUe  of  the  Beformed  Preshjtf- 
rian  Synod ;  but  even  so  late  as  1841  the  sjmvl 
consisted  only  of  six  presbyteries  and  thirty- 
five  congregations,  most  of  them  being  veir 
small.    This  result  may  be  explained  bj  the 
nature  of  their  tenets,  which  denied  the  an- 
thority  of  civil  rulers  tmless    they  had  sub- 
scribed the  national  covenants,  and  dedarKithat 
the  civil  magistrate  is  bound  to  suppress  error 
and  encourage  true  religion.      These  opinions 
have  been  gradually  modified  or  abandon<Hi ; 
and  they  would  have  no  hesitation  to  un\ie 
with    the   Establishment    if  patronsge  vei« 
abolished,  and  the  right  of  electing  minist*^ 
vested  in  the  people.    [MA.CMiiXAinTSS.l 

CMiilsards.  In  French  History,  the  Tro- 
testant  insurgents  in  the  Cevennes,  siter  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were  eo 
called,  from  having  worn  their  shirts  over 
their  drees  by  way  of  disguise  on  the  occasion  oi 
some  nocturnal  attacks.  Their  principal  leader. 
Cavalier,  succeeded  so  fiur  as  to  effect  a  capitoh- 
tion  in  their  favour  with  the  French  government. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  En^Ush  servio \ 
and  at  his  death  was  governor  of  Jersey. 

Camlet.  A  stuff  or  doth,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  silk,  or  of  wool  and 
camel's  hair. 
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(Lat.  campus,  afield  or  pfain).  In 
the  art  Military,  signifies,  the  station  of  an 
army,  with  its  artiileiy,  baggage,  and  other 
appendages,  when  it  iia  taJken  the  field  for 
the  porpoees  of  war.  The  history  of  camps 
iQvolres  that  of  the  militaiy  art  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  oountries.  The  Lacedaemonians 
appar  among  the  first  people  who  directed 
their  attention  to  this  subject.  Their  camps, 
wheneTer  it  was  practicable,  were  of  a  circular 
form,  which  waa  said  to  possess  the  advan- 
ta^  that  fiom  the  centre,  where  the  general 
vith  the  flower  of  the  troops  la^,  help  oould 
fioonest  be  afiforded  to  any  point  menaced 
bj  the  enemy.  The  other  states  of  Greece, 
Mii<}edonia,  and  Carthage  adopted  the  same 
Hding  principle,  but  accommodated  the  form 
and  deposition  of  their  camps  to  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  ground  which  they  in- 
tended to  occupy.  It  was  from  the  Bomans 
that  the  art  of  castrametation  first  acquired  any 
sTstematic  regularity.  The  form  of  the  Roman 
camp  was  invariably  quadrangular;  it  was 
BuiToonded  by  regular  entrenchments,  and  was 
n  admirably  arruiged  that  each  cohort,  legion, 
and  individual  knew  exactly  the  point  which 
b(  ought  to  occupy,  and  the  part  to  which 
instant  attention  should  be  directed  in  the 
evpQt  of  alarm.  The  rtader  will  find  ample 
drUilfi  and  comments  upon  this  subject  in  the 
works  of  Polybius  and  Vegetius,  and  m  General 
Ws  MUUary  AnHguities  of  the  Romans  in 
hritnin.  The  Penny  Cydopadia  contains  an 
able  account  of  the  difierent  systems  of  castra- 
metation. 

In  ordinary  language,  the  term  is  applied  to 
any  place  where  troops  are  sheltered  either  by 
tt'nt^  or  temporazy  huts^  and  not  by  permanent 
bnikiiiigs. 

rimp  ■hoeftwc.  A  piled  enclosure,  fre- 
quently erected  at  the  Ibot  of  an  embank- 
ment or  a  cutting  in  a  soft  or  compressible 
formation.  A  camp-sheeting  consists  of,  1,  a 
^ide  pile;  %  a  inude,  or  a  horizontal  piece 
of  tiinber;  and,  3,  a  series  of  planks  driven 
ia>  80  as  to  endose  the  space  required  for  the 
foundation,  usually  of  the  thickness  of  three 
inches,  thoog^  this  thickness  is  b^  no  means 
oecessaiy.  A  camp-sheeting  is,  in  fiact,  no- 
thing more  than  an  enclosure  by  means  of  a 
series  of  planka  driven  flatwise  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  thrust,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
planks  is  that  of  the  goods  most  commonly 
obtained  in  the  market ;  its  object  being  to 
ri>8i8t  the  outward  thrust  of  the  earthwork,  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build,  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  a  direct  load. 

CampttlgB  (Fr.  campegne).  An  uninter- 
nipted  aeries  of  military  operations  in  the  field. 

CanpoBlto  (ItaL).  In  Architecture,  this 
l«nn  is  properly  speaking  applied  to  a  bell 
tover,  whether  it  be  attMhed  to  a  civic  or 
ttdesiastical  building.  Though  the  word  has 
^Q  adopted  in  the  English  limguage  from  the 
Italian,  and  applied  to  the  bell  towersof  churches 
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especially,  it  more  correctly  belongs  to  those 
towers  near  churches,  but  detached  from  them, 
which  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  campanile  of 
Cremona^  which  is  of  the  extraordinary  height 
of  .396  feet;  that  of  Florence,  268  feet  high, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Giotto ;  the  Ghirtsendi 
tower  at  Bologna^  built  in  1110,  and  is  8  feet 
8  inches  out  of  the  upright ;  and  very  near  it  in 
the  same  city,  another  tower  bearing  the  name 
of  Asinelli,  and  leaning  from  the  perpendicular 
3  feet  3  inches,  but  which,  seen,  as  it  always  is, 
in  company  with  the  first,  seems  to  lean  but 
little.  The  last  we  shall  name  will  be  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  all.'  It  is  151  feet 
in  height^  and  overhangs  12  feet  9  inches.  Its 
general  form  possesses  elegance,  and  is  that 
of  a  cylinder  encircled  by  8  tiers  of  columns 
over  eadi  other,  and  each  tier  has  an  entabla- 
ture. The  columns  and  capitals  are  all  of 
marble,  and  the  upper  tier  is  recessed  back. 
This  characteristic  detail  of  Italian  architecture 
has  been  repeated  of  late  vezy  suoceesfuUy  at 
Streatham  and  at  Wilton. 

rampsmwla  (dim.  of  Lat.  campana,  a  bdl), 
A  vezy  large  genus  of  hardv  herbaceous  plants 
and  annuiiiJs,  inhabiting  the  temperate  parts 
of  both  the  eastern  and  western  nemispheres, 
but  most  abundant  in  the  latter.  They  form 
the  principal  eenus  of  Campanulacete,  and 
have  blue  or  white  flowers,  often  of  consider- 
able sixe,  on  which  account  most  of  the  species 
are  favourites  in  gardens.  The  only  useful 
plant  among  them  is  C.  Bapuneulue,  the 
radish-like  root  of  which  is  sometimes  eaten 
under  the  name  of  Bampion.  C  rotundifoUa 
is  the  Hair-bell  or  Blue-l^U  of  Scotland. 

OampcumteeeaB  {Campanuia^  the  typal 
genus).  A  natural  order  of  epigynous  Ezogens, 
having  a  valvate  regular  monopetalous  corolla^ 
an  ovary  with  two  or  more  cells,  free  or  half- 
united  anthers,  and  a  naked  stigma,  which 
features  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
Campanal  allianee  of  which  it  is  the  type.  The 
order  is  an  extensive  one,  chiefly  occurring  in 
the  north  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America. 

CampMieiij  VTood.  Logwood,  the  pro- 
duce of  HrnnatoxyUm  Campechianum,  brought 
from  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

OanaptoMM  or  Oampliogeii.  A  term 
applied  by  chemists  to  a  hydrocarbon,  com- 
posed of  10  atoms  of  carbon  »  60,  and  8  of 
hydrogen— 8;  it  is  therefore  represented  by  the 
equivalent  number  68.  It  is  identical  with 
pure  oU  of  turpentine;  and  camphor  is  its 
protoxide,  that  substance  being  composed  of 
68  camphoeen  +  8  oxygen  ;  camphor  is  thereforo 
representea  by  the  equivalent  numbir  76. 

Oatnpl&or.  A  concrete  volatile  and  highly 
odorous  substance,  obtained  by  distillationfrom 
Camphora  officinarumt  the  Camphor  Laurel, 
whicn  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.  A 
species  of  camphor  is  also  found  ready  formed 
in  the  wood  of  the  Dtyobalanops  Camphora, 
a  tree  which  flourishes  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
What  is  called  crude  or  rough  camphor  is  in 
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imall  grey  pieces  and  oystals ;  it  is  ptinfied 
by  sublimation,  and  is  foand  in  oommerce  in 
drcnlar  cakes  weighing  about  eight  pounds 
each,  white,  translucent,  and  somewhat  tough 
and  crystalline  in  texture.  Camphor  is  chiefly 
used  in  medicine :  it  dissolves  reiy  sparingly 
in  water,  and  the  solution  is  called  camphor 
jtdep ;  it  dissolves  abundantly  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing camphorated  spirit  of  wine.  The  word  is 
connected  by  Dr.  tire  {Diet,  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factureSf  and  Minea)  with  the  Arabian  name 
Kamphur  or  Kaphur, 

Cahphob,  Abteficiai..  a  substance  much 
resembling  camphor,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine. 

Camplior  od.  A  liquid  which  exudes  when 
the  bark  of  the  Borneo  camphor-tree  is  incised. 
It  is  a  solution  of  camphor  in  a  hydrocarbon 
termed  bomeene. 

Camphonu  A  genus  of  Lauraoea^  differ- 
ing from  Laurtu  in  its  ribbed  leaves,  its  fewer 
(nine  instead  of  twelve)  fertile  stamens,  and 
its  four-oelled  anthers.  One  of  the  kinds  of 
Camphor  met  with  in  commerce  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Camphora  officinarum,  which  also  bears 
the  name  of  Laurua  Camphora,  and  Cinna- 
momum  Camphora. 

Campliorle  Aiotd.  An  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  camphor  in  nitric  acid.  It  consists  of 
60  carbon,  8  hvdrogen,  and  5  oxygen ;  or  of 
1  atom  of  camphor  and  4  atoms  of  oxygen. 

Campbrone.  A  volatile  liquid  obtained 
on  passing  camphor  vapour  over  red-hot  lime. 

CMunpylotropal  (Or.  K«^vii\of,cttron2,  and 
rp4Wf  I  tvm).  In  Botany,  a  term  arolied  to 
such  ovules  as  bend  down  upon  themselves  till 
their  apex  touches  the  base.  They  are  ex- 
tremely common  in  plants,  and  are  more  par- 
ticularly those  in  which  a  raphe  exists ;  the 
latter  being  a  bundle  of  vessels  whose  office  is 
to  maintain  a  communication  between  the  base 
of  the  nucleus  and  the  base  of  the  seed. 

0«B«1  (canalis,  from  canna,  Qt.  ic^(n«,  a 
hollow  reed  :  whence  also  ^n).  An  artificial 
channel  filled  with  water,  formed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  draining^  of  irrigating,  of  supplying 
towns  with  water,  or  m  inland  navigation. 
The  canal  by  which  the  Lago  Fndno  drains 
into  the  river  liri,  may  be  cited  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  use ;  of  the  second,  the  canals 
with  which  ancient  Eg3rpt  was  intersected ;  of 
the  third,  the  artificial  aqueducts  of  antiquity, 
or,  in  modem  times,  the  New  River,  by  which 
London  is  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the 
streams  from  uie  head  of  the  Lea,  and  the 
Canal  de  TOurc,  by  which  Paris  is  supplied 
from  the  valley  of  the  Hame ;  but  the  term 
is  usually  appued  to  channels  made  for  the 
purpose  of  inUnd  navigation. 

That  the  importance  of  canals  as  a  means 
of  inland  navigation  attracted  attention  even 
in  the  earliest  ages,  is  manifest  from  the  Fossae 
Philistinse,  large  canals  (Pliny  iii.  16)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eridanus  in  Lignria^  as  well 
as  from  the  grand  design  of  the  Cnidians, 
a  people  of  Caiia  in  iUia  Minor,  to  dig  a 
channel  through  the  isthmus  which  joined 
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their  territory  to  .the  continent  (Herod,  il 
78. )  The  attempt  of  the  £g3rptiaiis,  both  undir 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  to  unite  the 
Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea  by  means  of  aoavig-able 
canal  has  been  often  mentioned,  thon^  at  the 
present  da^  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  least 
traces  of  its  existence.  The  Qreeks  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a  navigable  passage  from 
the  Ionian  8esk  into  the  Ardiipelago,  by  catting 
across  the  isthmus  of  CorintL  This  unde^ 
taking,  however,  proved  abortive ;  and  though 
the  attempt  was  again  renewed  by  several  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  it  still  remained  without 
success.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Drasus 
succeeded  in  excavating  a  canal  from  the  Wiiw 
to  the  Yssel,  and  formed,  as  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,  a  new  mouth  fr*om  the  Rhine  to  the  S^a. 
A  canal  between  the  Rhine  and  the  UAt-si^, 
supposed  to  be  that  now  commencing  at  I^-j- 
den,  and  passing  Delft  to  its  junction  with  tk* 
Maese  at  Sluys,  was  likewise  formed  by  th^ 
Romans.  .  But,  as  has  oftoi  been  obseired.  it 
was  by  bending  nations  under  the  same  yoke, 
and  not  by  uniting  them  by  commercial  tie^, 
that  the  Romans  sought  to  extend  interoatioiy] 
communications;  hence  their  canals  vere 
either  formed  for  the  purpose  of  warfare,  or 
of  draining.  There  can  be  little  donbt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  Bomans  who  introduced, 
into  their  provinces,  the  models  of  internal 
communication,  which  in  modem  times  bare 
undergone  sudi  immense  improvementy  and 
which  have  been  converted  to  a  nobler  poipose 
than  conquest — the  interchange  of  labour. 

There  is  no  oountxy  in  the  world  where  the 
advantages  of  canals  are  more  appreciated  than 
they  are  in  China.  From  time  immemorial 
the  rivers  that  intersect  that  vast  emiHre  hare 
been  united  by  innumerable  canals;  and  the 
Grand  Canal  is  said  to  be  the  most  stapeodous 
work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  yet  been  executed 
Russia,  too,  exhibits  a  remarkable  degree  of 
enterprise  in  the  construction  ^  canals  for  the 
purpose  of  inland  navigation ;  and  though  in- 
numerable difficulties  peculiar  to  that  coontzy 
for  a  long  period  impeded  the  progreas  of 
works  of  this  kind,  that  empire  is  now  tra- 
versed by  an  unbroken  line  of  water  com- 
munication from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

The  canals  constructed  during  the  period  of 
the  glory  of  Italy  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  invention  of  locks  originated  in 
that  country ;  but  though  many  of  the  canaU 
there  made  were  navigable,  their  primaiy  ob- 
ject  seemed  to  have  l^en  to  communicate  to 
both  banks  of  the  Po  the  various  production 
of  the  country  drained  by  its  affluents 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  consfcmction  of 
canals  commenced  in  the  twelfth  centniy,  when 
Flanders  became  the  commercial  entivp6t  of 
Europe  ;  and  to  the  laige  share  which  canab 
possess  in  its  economiod  airangements  is  to 
be  ascribed  diiefly  the  prosperity  of  Holland 
at  the  present  day.  From  the  structure  of  that 
country,  canals  are  formed  in  it  with  peculiar 
fiicili^ ;  and  there  is  not  a  town,  or  Tillage 
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▼hidi  18  not  famuhed  with  a  canal  of  mater 
or  smallflr  dimeofliona.  France  has  £om  a 
distant  period  exercued  the  skill  of  her  engi- 
neers in  the  oonatraetion  of  canals  for  inland 
navigation.  The  first  was  the  canal  of  Bziare, 
▼hi<^  opens  a  oommnnication  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine^  and  thence  between 
Paris  and  the  western  provinces,  and  is  of  im- 
meoM  importance  in  inland  commerce.  Omit- 
ting  manj  worics  of  this  land,  completed,  in 
progreas,  or  contemplated  in  that  countzy,  the 
canal  of  Lanffnedoc  may  be  mentioned  as  being 
the  first  caniu  executed  to  connect  two  seas.  It 
vas  intended  to  join  the  Mediferranean  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  considered,  at  the  time  of  its 
execntion,  a  stapendons  undertaking.  It  is  1 50 
miles  long,  is  supplied  by  a  number  of  rivulets, 
and  is  provided  at  proper  intervals  with  114 
locks  and  sluices. 

A  reference  to  the  eariv  history  of  Spsin, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  ana  to  the  more  recent 
histories  of  Austaria,  Russia,  and  above  all  to 
that  of  the  late  United  States  of  America,  wiU 
show  to  what  an  extent  those  several  states 
hare  endeavoured  to  develope  their  internal 
resources,  and  to  distribute  imiversaUy  the  pro- 
ductions of  labour  by  means  of  canals  ^  internal 
carigation. 

It  is  a  Bingnlar  eirenmstance  that  Great 
Bri'^aia,  generally  foremost  in  the  race  of  civi- 
iiiatioD,  and  possessing  so  many  natural  means 
{(ft  the  formation  of  canals,  &om  its  insular 
position  and  its  numerous  rivers,  should  have 
Ittn  the  last  nation  in  Europe  to  avail  itself  of 
those  advantages.  It  is  true  that  at  different 
periods  of  our  nistoiy  the  importance  of  internal 
oarigation  was  deeply  felt^  and  various  expe- 
dients were  adopted  for  removing  obstructions 
in  the  rivets  of  England,  with  a  view  of  facili- 
tating commerce ;  l^t  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  oentnry  that  the  construction  of 
canals  began  to  enter  in  the  system  of  British 
economy.  In  the  year  1765  an  impulse  was 
given  to  the  oonatruotion  of  canals  in  England 
hj  the  proiecti  which  was  originated  by  the 
dake  of  Bndgewater,  of  fbrmin|;  a  canal  from 
Woi^to  Uanehester;  a  project  wfaieh  was 
altered,  and  extended,  by  three  successive  Acts 
of  Parliament,  to  admit  of  greater  compre- 
hensiveness in  its  execution,  and  has  formed 
the  basis  of  all  future  plans  of  canaliaation  in 
this  ooontzy.  The  example  then  set  by  the 
dake  of  Bridgewater  was  soon  followed ;  the 
large  amount  of  capital  in  England,  which  is 
ever  reedy  to  be  risked  in  undertakings  that 
ve  like^  to  prove  advantageous,  soon  found 
its  vay  mto  this  daas  of  investments,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  country  became  intersected 
vith  navigable  canals. 

The  section  of  a  canal  is  usually  a  trapezium 
of  whidi  two  sides  are  parallel,  Mod  horizontal, 
ttd  the  other  two  equally  indhied  to  the  hori- 
»>i),  bat  in  different  directions.  The  inclination 
dfpe&ds  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  traversed.  It 
is  leaat  in  tenacious  earth,  and  greatest  in  loose 
K^il ;  but  no  soil  will  permanently  maintain  it- 
KlIiialfiMthebaseof  the  slope  be  to  the  height 
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in  the  ratio  of  4  to  8 ;  in  loose  soils  the  ratio 
of  the  base  to  the  height  may  require  to  be  2 
to  1,  or  even  in  some  cases  4  to  1. 

A  canal  is  usually  confined  between  a  bank 
on  one  side  and  a  towing  path  on  the  other, 
the  breadth  of  whose  upper  surfiice  must  be 
sufficient  for  a  road,  on  which  the  animals 
employed  in  draught  may  easily  pass.  This 
requires  the  breadm  of  the  upper  surface  to  be 
at  least  nine  feet.  The  usual  nde  for  the  other 
bank  is  to  make  the  breadth  at  the  top  equal  to 
the  height  measured  from  the  top  of  the  canal ; 
but  in  this  case  there  should  be  a  berm  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  of  a  foot^  or  a  foot  ajid  a  half, 
at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  said  canal,  which 
tends  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  wash  of 
water  upon  the  bank.  To  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  rain-water,  a  counter  ditch  is  fbrmed 
on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  banks.  The  pro- 
file of  a  well-constmcted  canal  will  therefore 
present  the  following  figure  :-^ 


Tourmg 
Path 


Bank 


The  dimensions  of  navigable  canals  must 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  veesels  designed  to 
navigate  them.  In  order  that  they  may  admit 
two  vessels  to  pass  one  another  with  freedom, 
the  breadth  at  bottom  is  made  twice  as  great  as 
the  beam  of  the  vessels ;  the  depth  that  is  re- 
quired is  at  least  one  foot  more  than  the  draught 
of  the  vessels.  It  results  from  this  fact  t£at 
there  is  a  great  latitude  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  canals;  and  the  widths  observed  by  the 
French  government  in  the  works  of  this  kind, 
executed  in  that  country  since  1822,  are  the 
most  generally  apjMroved.  Th^  are  for  canals 
of  grands  navigation  49  feet  6  mches  upon  the 
water  line,  and  83  feet  4  inches  upon  the  bottom 
line,  with  a  depth  of  about  5  feet  6  inches ;  tJie 
canals  of  petiie  navigation  are  only  83  feet  4 
inches  on  the  vrater  line,  and  22  feet  on  the 
bottom,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet ;  canals  for 
steam  navigation  are  made  wider  than  the 
above. 

The  bed  of  a  canal  is  made  absolutely  level, 
or  it  must  have  only  such  a  slope  as  is  required 
to  convey  water  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
wasted.  Hence  when  a  canal  intersects  a 
doping  country,  in  a  series  of  channels  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  means  must  be  provided  to  enable 
vessels  to  pass  from  one  level  to  the  other. 
This  is  commonly  effected  by  means  of  locks ; 
but  in  cases  where  the  difference  of  level  is 
veiy  great,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  such  an 
operation  as  psssing  a  chain  of  locks  is  obviated 
by  a  system  of  passing  the  boats  from  one  level 
to  the  other  by  the  aid  of  steam  or  other 
maehineiy. 

The  invention  of  locks,  as  a  means  of  carrying 
a  canal  through  an  undulating  country,  has 
given  an  entirely  different  character  to  the  in- 
land navigation  of  Europe  from  that  which  it 
had  before.    Various  nations  haye  claimed  the 
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honour  of  tiiis  inrention;  and  though  Italy 
appears  the  most  entitled  to  it^  the  controyersy 
which  has  been  raised  on  the  subject  has  not 
yet  been  settled.  A  lock  is  a  chamber  formed 
of  masonry,  occupying  the  whole  bed  of  the 
canal,  where  the  difference  of  level  is  to  be 
orercome.  This  chamber  is  so  contrived  that 
the  level  of  the  water  may  be  made  to  coincide 
with  either  the  upper,  or  the  lower,  level  of  the 
canal.  This  is  effected  by  two  pairs  of  gates, 
one  of  which  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
chamber  of  the  lock.  By  this  means,  while 
the  gates  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber  are 
opened,  and  those  at  the  upper  end  are  closed, 
the  water  in  the  chamber  wUl  stand  at  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  canal ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  lower  gates  are  closed 
and  the  upper  gates  are  opened,  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  lock  will  coincide  with  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canaL 
In  the  first  case  a  boat  may  be  floated  into  the 
lock  from  the  lower  part  of  the  canal ;  and  if 
then  the  gates  be  closed,  and  water  be  admitted 
into  the  lock  from  the  upper  level  until  the 
surface  of  the  lock  is  in  a  Une  with  the  water 
above,  the  boat  will  be  floated  up,  and  on  the 
opening  of  the  upper  gates  may  be  passed 
onwards.  By  reversing  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, boats  may  readily  be  conveyed  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  level.     [Locx.] 

The  supply  of  water  required  for  the  main- 
tenauce  of  the  navigation  on  a  canal  depends 
1st,  on  the  lockagef  or  the  quantity  which  is 
used  in  passing  the  vessels  through  the  locks  ; 
2nd,  on  the  evaporation  from  the  exposed  sur- 
&ce ;  and  3rd,  on  the  leakage.  The  loss  of  water 
from  imperfections  in  the  locks,  and  from  any 
sudden  aMuence  of  boats  in  a  reach  of  the  canal, 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  The  quantity 
of  the  lockage  may  be  estimated  frY>m  the  traf- 
fic return,  but  that  required  to  compensate  for 
the  evaporation  must  necessarily  differ  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  traversed  by 
the  canal.  The  usual  calculation  is  that  the 
quantity  required  for  this  purpose  must  be  equal 
to  -^  or  ^  of  an  inch  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  canal;  and  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  too  much.  With  respect  to  the  leakage,  it 
must  depend  upon  the  materials  of  which  the 
banks  are  made,  upon  the  area  exposed  to  this 
action,  and  to  the  degree  of  saturation  of  their 
materials;  but  in  ordinary  cases  it  may  be 
assumed  Uiat  an  allowance  of  two  inches,  upon 
the  water  surface,  will  be  suflident  to  compen- 
sate for  this  cause  of  loss.  The  loss  con- 
sequent upon  the  imperfections  of  the  locks 
and  works  must  depend  upon  the  care  with 
which  those  works  are  maintained  ;  it  seems, 
however,  to  be  admitted  that,  after  a  few  years' 
service,  a  lock  gate  will  allow  10,000  feet 
cube  to  escape  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  that  quantity. 
The  affluence  of  boats  in  a  particular  reach  of 
the  canal  must  be  appreciated  by  local  know- 
ledge, for  there  can  be  no  law  regulating  it. 
It  may  be  observed  that^  in  order  to  diminish 
the  loB0  by  infiltration,  the  banks  of  a  canal  are 
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puddled,  or  lined  with  a  material  impermcabb 
to  water.  In  England  clay  is  used  for  thia 
purpose  ;  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  a  lavrr  of 
concrete  is  substituted  with  very  good  results. 

The  advantages  derived  from  canals  are  dow 
so  generally  known,  and  acknowledged,  as  to 
render  it  idmost  superfluous  to  refer  to  the 
question,  were  it  not  that  of  late  years  thr 
competition  of  railways  has  proved  extremelj 
injurious  to  them.  In  fact,  the  rapidity  and 
the  certitude  with  which  the  ordinary  class  of 
goods  can  be  delivered  by  the  latter  mode  of 
conveyance  has  rendered  it  a  decided  fiiTounte 
in  public  estimation  ;  but  for  heavy,  cumbn>iiii 
articles,  the  economy  of  water  transit  mnst 
always  insure  the  preference  for  canals.  Tbt-rc 
may  be  a  question  as  to  the  adris&bilitj  of 
establishing  canals  at  the  present  day  in  nev 
places;  and,  though  the  French  gorerDm^ot 
persista  in  making  them,  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  to  believe  Uiat  in  so  doing  it  is 
but  wasting  capital  in  unproductive  vorb. 
Still,  when  once  established,  canals  are  able 
materially  to  advance  the  public  inten^st^, 
and  to  keep  down  the  price  of  many  kioils 
of  goods  carried  over  them.  The  only  ci3d- 
ditions  of  effecting  this  object  are  ecoDomy 
and  simplicity  in  tiie  system  of  traction,  ami 
a  good  mode  of  management  so  as  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  delays  and  loss.  For  this  pxirpo-«e 
steam  has  lately  been  employed  on  the  Rc^^ni'ii 
Canal,  and  in  the  river  navigation  of  Fmneo, 
with  considerable  suooeas ;  and  the  cansl  com- 
panies have  in  some  eases  token  upon  them- 
selves to  do  all  the  traction  as  it  is  performed 
on  railways^  instead  of  leavinp  it  to  the 
separate  wharfingers.  If  these  improvements 
be  steadily  persevered  in,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  system,  and  csciiU 
will  again  become,  as  they  long  were,  a  source 
of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  countiy  vhere 
they  have  been  executed. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
canals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fhilip*<'s 
General  History  of  Inland  Navigation;  to 
Nichols,  Priestley,  and  Walker's  Historiad 
Account  of  the  Navigable  Rivers,  Canah  >fr. 
of  Great  Britain;  to  Sganzin's  Cours  d^ 
Construction ;   Minard*s  Churs  dArckiteciun, 

&C.  &C. 

CaaAlloalAte  (Lat  canalis,  a  water-pipfl 
In  Botany,  applied  to  leaves  or  other  part» 
when  the  edges  are  so  much  turned  upwanl^ 
or  the  surface  ia  so  much  hollowed  oat,  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  a  channel  or  gaiUr. 

CMuaaliftoa  (Lat  canalis,  a  eand;  f«»>. 
2  bear).  The  term  Muricida  is  now  applied 
to  the  fiunil^.  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Zoo- 
phagous  Univalves,  or  Oastropods,  of  vhi^^ 
the  shell  is  characterised  by  a  long  straight 
canal  terminating  the  mouth. 

0«Bariiim  (Canari,  its  Malay  name).  The 
name  of  certain  tropical  Indian  trees,  of  the 
order  Amyridaceee,  bearing  compoond  learrs 
and  dicBcious  panicled  fiowers.  C.  commune  is 
cultivated  in  the  Moluccas  and  JaTa  for  the 
sake  of  it»  fruits,  which  also  yield  an  oil  vsel 
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at   table   and  for    burning    in  lamps.     The ' 
(xudatioo  from  its  bark  resembles  balsam  of 
c<ip;.il)a  in  its  properties.   C.  strictum  is  known 
in  Mulabar  as  the  Black  Dammar-tree. 

Caaarjfwblrd.  Two  distinct  species  of 
finch  (Carduelis)  appear  to  ha^e  afforded  the 
(iititrent  varieties  of  singing-bird  familiarly 
knuvQ  by  this  name.  The  one  which  is  best 
known  in  its  wild  state  is  the  Carduelis  canaria 
of  Cuvier,  and  is  Tery  abundant  in  Madeira, 
where  its  characters  and  habits  have  been  ob- 
sk-rred  with  mnch  attention  by  Dr.  Heineken. 
Tiie  canary-bird  was  brought  into  Europe  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  spread  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  a 
Tf^el,  which  was  bringing  to  Leghorn  a  num- 
Ur  of  these  birds  besides  its  merchandise, 
^■Ai  wrecked.  As,  however,  they  were  males 
cbieHy  which  were  thus  intioduced,  they  were 
for  some  time  scarce;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
T'^ars  that  their  education  and  the  proper  mode 
uf  treating  them  have  been  known. 

Ouuwter.  The  rush  basket  in  which 
tobacco  is  packed  in  Spanish  America ;  whence 
lauasttr  tobacco. 

Caneel  (Fr.  canceller).  In  Printing,  a  leaf 
to  b<'  cut  away  'by  the  bookbinder  and  another 
^T^i^ted  leaf  substituted,  or  part  of  a  sheets 
liUdWj  indicated  by  a  *,  f,  {,  &c.,  in  the  sig- 

flimwllTl«t  A  Lamarckian  genus  of  Tra- 
clK'ljpod  Testaoea,  having  the  shell  oval  or  tur- 
retrd;  base  of  the  aperture  sub-canaliculate; 
c^nal  very  short ;  columella  plicate ;  the  plaits 
u^Iy  transrerse,  vaiying  in  number;  lip 
i::t€rnidly  furrowed;  operculum  homy.  The 
r>-ticulat«d  Cancellaria  (Caneeilaria  reticulata, 
Urn.)  is  a  well-known  species,  from  the  Atlantic 

Caaeellate  (Lat  cancelli,  lattices).  In 
Kitany,  a  term  applied  to  leaves  consisting  en- 
tiitly  of  reins,  witnout  connecting  parench3rma, 
^  that  the  whole  leaf  looks  l£ke  a  plate  of 
(i]^n  network.  Instances  of  this  kind  occur  in 
Omirandra  fenestraliSf  the  lattice-leaf  plant, 
lot  they  are  extremely  rare. 

Oaaoer  (Lat.).  The  Crab.  The  fourth 
'ira  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about 
tn*"  2 1  St  of  June,  when  he  reaches  his  greatest 
port  hem  declination.  The  firstpoint  of  Cancer 
i'^  90®  distant  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and 
is  called  the  Summer  Solstice.  The  parallel 
cL-cle  through  this  point  is  called  the  Tropic 
"f  Cancer. 

Cjlxcks.  a  disease  chiefly  attacking  the 
cbnd«,  consisting  of  a  scirrhous  tumour,  ter- 
minating in  an  iU-conditioned  and  deep  ulcer, 
{renorally  attended  by  excruciating  pain.  When 
the  cancerous  character  of  a  tumour  is  once 
B.s!ertained,  its  extirpation,  where  practicable, 
i^  the  only  chance  of  effectual  relief.  The 
l^Tge  blue  veins  which  ramify  round  a  cancer 
of  the  breast  wera  compared  by  old  authors  to 
the  clawB  of  a  crab,  whence  the  name  of  this 
disease. 

Caxckb.  The  Tiinnamn  generic  name  for  the 
lacdem  Bnchyuroua  family  of  Crustaceans. 
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Canortiilte*  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda  with  carbonate  of  lime;  remarkable  as 
an  instance  of  a  silicate  contaimng  carbonic 
acid  as  a  constituent  element. 

It  occurs  in  Norway,  the  Ural,  Transylvania, 
and  at  Litchfield,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  in  North 
America,  both  massive  and  in  crystals.  Named 
after  Cancrin,  a  Bussian  minister  of  finance. 

Oaaeronub  A  genus  of  Graliaiores  or 
wading  birds,  belonging  to  Cuvier's  family  of 
Pressirosires,  or  compressed-billed  waders,  in- 
cluding only  one  known  species,  the  Boat  bill ; 
so  called  from  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
bill,  which  characterises  the  genus.  The  bill 
is  flattened  or  depressed,  not  compressed;  and 
is  composed  of  two  boat-shaped  or  spoon- 
shaped  mandibles,  with  their  concavities  ap- 
plied towards  each  other,  the  upper  one  having 
a  strong  and  sharp  tooth  near  the  point.  The 
Boatbill  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and 
other  large  rivers  of  South  America,  which  aro 
subject  to  flooding  in  the  rainy  season. 

Candelalmiiii.  The  Latin  name  for  the 
stand,  or  support,  on  which  a  lamp  was  placed. 
Candelabra  varied  in  form,  and  were  highly  deco- 
rated with  the  stems  and  leaves  of  pl^ts,  parts 
of  animals,  flowers,  and  the  like.  There  was  no 
article  of  fiimituro  in  which  the  ancients  dis- 
played more  taste  and  elegance  of  design  than 
in  candelabra.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
would  seem  to  assimilate  the  candelabrum  to 
our  candlestick ;  it  is,  however,  quite  certain 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  eandela  was 
nothing  moro  than  that  of  a  lamp,  and  that 
the  candelabrum  was  a  support,  more  or  less 
heavy  in  construction,  upon  which  the  lamp 
was  placed,  or  whose  top  was  hollowed  out  for 
the  reception  of  oil,  or  some  other  combustible. 
The  great  variety  observable  in  ancient  can- 
delabra was  not  so  much  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  the  artist  as  on  the  uses  to  which 
they  wero  first  applied.  Beforo  the  employ- 
ment of  oil,  the  mode  of  illuminating  an  apart- 
ment was  b^  means  of  dry  wood  burnt  on 
braziers  (basins  for  holding  fuel),  supported  by 
tripods.  The  Greeks,  always  delighting  to  pro- 
serve  some  reminiscence  of  an  ancient  usage, 
thence  adhered  to  the  triangular  form  in  this 
article  of  fhmituro,  and  Uieir  example  was 
followed  by  the  Romans.  Generally  speaking, 
thero  are  two  species  of  candelabra:  those 
which  ended  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  brazier, 
so  nearly  approaching  the  form  of  a  portable 
altar  as  to  be  almost  confounded  with  it ;  and 
those  which  possessed  accessories  and  orna- 
ments of  the  same  character  as  those  before 
described,  but  much  higher  in  rolief,  and  of 
marble.  The  first  species  must  be  classed 
with  the  tripod,  and  thero  seem  to  be  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  used  only  in  temples 
and  in  smedl  chapels.  They  were  frequently 
sculptured  in  friezes,  usually  accompanied  by 
genii  and  instruments  of  sacrifice.  The  other 
species  seems  to  have  been  moro  common,  and 
Home  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  them ; 
but,  as  Winkelmann  observes,  not  one  of  thia 
kind  has  been  found  in  bronze. 
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The  marble  candelabra  exhibit  as  mach  rt^ 
riety  in  the  form  of  the  vase,  or  brazier,  which 
it  is  their  principal  purpose  to  support,  as  in 
the  body  and  base  of  the  support  itself.  Some- 
times they  are  capricious  to  excess,  the  con- 
triyance  and  design  of  the  foliage  being  such 
as  to  display  more  skill  than  propriety  of  taste. 
Others,  however,  there  are  whieh  are  exquisite 
models  of  form,  taste,  ornament^  and  exe- 
cution. The  Museum  of  the  Vatican  contains 
perhaps  the  finest  collection  in  Europe  of  this 
species.  There  is  one  to  be  seen  there  of  7  ft. 
high,  resting  on  griffins,  or  lion's  paws;  the 
general  form  of  its  shaft  is  that  of  a  baluster, 
which  supports  a  vase-shaped  basin ;  it  is  highly 
decoratea  with  foliage  and  Bacchantes  in  alto 
rilievo.  Our  British  Museum  presents  some 
specimens;  but  not  of  the  first  class.  For  full 
particulars  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Piranesi's  work,  Vasif  CandelabrOy  e  altri 
Miniunwnti.  Lachausse  thinks  that  the  marble 
candelabra  were  used  in  temples  more  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  splendour  to  the  service 
than  of  lighting  it ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  many  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  such 
as  those  that  were  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
where  numbers  of  apartments  did  not  receive 
the  liglit  of  day,  actually  held  artificial  light. 
The  most  curious  specimens  of  candelabra,  as 
respects  form,  use,  and  workmanship,  are  those 
foimd  in  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  They  are  all  of  bronze;  and  that 
they  were  employed  for  domestic  purposes  is 
proved  £i*om  the  representation  on  an  Etruscan 
▼ase  of  one  which  serves  to  give  light  to  the 
guests  assembled  round  a  banquet-table.  They 
are  slender  in  their  proportions,  and  perfectly 
portable,  rarely  exceeding  five  feet  in  height. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  none  of  the  candelabra 
hitherto  found  exhibit  any  appearance  of  a 
socket,  or  of  a  spike,  at  the  top,  from  which  an 
inference  of  the  use  of  candles  could  be  drawn. 

Candidatl  (Lat.).  Candidates  for  public 
offices  at  Rome  were  so  caUed,  apparent^,  be- 
cause they  then  appeared  in  pubhc  either  with 
a  white  toga,  or  a  dress  with  white  marks.  livy 
(iv.  25)  mentions  a  law,  prohibiting  anyone  from 
putting  white  upon  his  dress,  directed  against 
the  offi)nce  of  ambitus^  or  improper  solicitation 
of  votes.  By  another  law  (Livy  xl.  19)  persons 
convicted  of  this  offence  might  not  become  can- 
didates again  for  ten  years. 

Caadlte.  A  kind  of  Pleonaste  (Spinel)  in 
which  part  of  the  magnesia  is  replaced  by 
protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers 
and  alluvial  district  near  Kandy  (whence  the 
name  Candite)  in  Ceylon.  Specimens  of  ex- 
tremely beautiful  colours  are  stated  by  Sir  £. 
Tenuent^  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  to  be  met 
with  at  Kandy,  in  the  bed  of  the  Mahawelli- 
ganga  (vol.  L  p.  36). 

OttBdloBws.  A  church  festival,  held  on 
the  2nd  of  Febroary,  to  commemorate  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Viigin.  The  name  probably 
arose  from  the  number  of  lighted  candles  used 
in  the  processions  of  the  day ;  or  perhaps  from 
a  custom  of  consecrating  candles  on  that  day 
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for  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  pnetioe  vy 
abolished  in  England  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL 

Caadtos  (Lat.  candela,  from  eandeo,  / 
skine).  These  are  an  important  article  of 
manufacture,  and  may  be  oompoaed  of  a  rsritK'j 
of  materials.  The  principal  are :  L  Wax  can- 
dies,  which  are  made  by  pouring  melt«d  wax 
over  the  wicks,  which,  for  the  eonvenience  of 
turning  and  placing  them  suoceasively  orer  the 
cauldron,  are  nsuiQly  attached  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  hoop.  When  of  a  proper  thicknt^^ 
they  are  rolled  smooth  upon  a  table,  and  the 
ends  are  cut  and  trimmed.  It  is  in  oonaequeoce 
of  this  method  of  manufacture,  that  when  vo 
cut  a  wax  candle  we  see  that  it  is  compospd  of 
successive  layers  or  coats.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  cast  wax  candles  in  moulds,  but 
those  which  are  thus  made  never  burn  so  w^'Il 
as  those  which  are  poured.  2.  Sperma^'ti 
candleSf  or  mixtures  of  wax  and  spermacrti. 
This  material  forms  a  very  good  and  cleanir 
candle ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  resdj  fu>i- 
bility  and  hardness  when  concrete,  it  doe^i  not 
admit  of  being  carried  about  without  spilling 
the  melted  materiaL  The  fused  portions  &l>o, 
which  run  down  the  candle,  are  apt  to  curl  up 
and  £ei11  upon  the  table.  3.  Composition  cch- 
dies.  This  term  was  originally  oonferred  It 
a  manufacturer  who  had  a  large  stock  of 
spermaceti  candles  on  hand  which  were  of  a 
dirty  hue,  and  which  therefore  were  unsaleable  ; 
he  advertised  them  under  the  above  name,  and 
they  were  soon  disposed  o^  under  the  notion 
of  their  being  composed  of  some  new  comhi- 
nation  of  materials.  The  term  has  sbce  btn^n 
applied  to  various  mixtures ;  but  what  are  now 
sold  under  the  name  of  composition  candle? 
are  chiefly  mixtures  of  spermaceti,  tallow,  and 
a  little  resin,  and  occasionally  wax.  4.  Tdi-^ 
candles^  which  are  either  cast  upon  the  wick  in 
pewter  moulds,  or  made  by  dipping  the  wick.s. 
attached  in  rows  to  proper  frames,  into  melt'^1 
tallow.  6.  Stearine  candles.  Under  this  term 
we  may  include  cocoa-nut  oU  candles,  and  a 
few  others  made  of  the  steaiine,  or  what  mav 
be  compared  to  the  spermaceti  of  the  vegetable* 
oils.  The  stearine,  or  rather  the  stearic  ti'  id 
of  tallow,  is  also  now  extenaiyely  employed  for 
making  Cimdles. 

A  candle  may  be  considered  as  a  portAlle 
pas  apparatus,  and  its  philosophical  historr 
mvolvea  a  number  of  very  curious  poiats,  vhii  h 
we  can  only  superficially  advert  to  here.  The 
combustible  material,  in  a  state  of  fosion,  is 
drawn  up  in  successive  portions  bycapillii^ 
attraction  into  the  heated  part  of  the  wick  the 
texture,  materiala  and  dimensions  of  which  anf 
mattera  of  much  importance.  If  the  wick  l« 
too  large,  the  candle  fiaiea  and  smokes,  pr^*- 
dudng  a  peculiar  suffocating  smell  in  the 
room,  and  often  wants  snuffing;  ii^  on  the 
contrary,  the  wick  be  too  small,  the  candle 
bums  dunly  and  gattors.  In  the  tanner  cas', 
unbumt  carbon  soon  collects  in  the  ^f]*' 
part  of  the  flame,  and  if  not  removed  is  apt  to 
fall  into  the  eup  of  the  candle^  where  it  fonai 
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a  kind  of  teeond  wick,  r^idlr  melting  away 
the  taliov  and  diafigoring  the  candle,  and 
occAsionaUy,  where  candles  are  inadrertentlj 
left  boining;  fiiUing  upon  the  table  and  setting 
fire  toanyoombuatiblewithin  its  reach.  ThiserS 
ma?  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented  by  inclining 
the  candle  at  an  ang^e  of  about  46  degrees,  so 
as  to  keep  the  u^iper  part  of  the  wick  oat  of 
the  flame.  In  tiiia  way  the  air  haa  access  to 
it,  and  the  charooal,  which  otherwise  collects 
into  a  head,  is  bnmt  as  soon  aa  deposited. 
Where  it  is  required  to  keep  a  common  tallow 
candle  bnning  during  the  night,  the  necessity 
for  snuffing  and  the  risk  of  mischief^  may  be 
prevented  by  so  inclining  it;  and  candlesticks 
h;ire  been  oontrived  for  the  purpose,  which, 
tbouidi  effecUre,  are  very  nnseemly.  With 
i^vxl  via  the  wick  is  more  easily  adjusted  to 
the  wants  of  the  flame,  and  the  necessity  of 
snatfing  to  a  great  extent  prevented;  bat 
a'iulti'rated  wax  la  often  more  troablesome 
thiui  tallow.  Gbeat  care  is  also  leqoisite  in 
st'lecting  the  cotton  for  the  wicks  of  candles, 
vbich  ghoold  be  of  soeh  a  nature  as  to  leave 
Qo  asL  or  acaioely  any,  when  burnt  The 
Tick  is  occasionally  impregnated  with  different 
s'ub^tances)  and  sometimes  so  plaited  as  to  carl 
c>Qt  of  the  flame,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity 
u  EQuffing ;  but  the  details  of  these  con- 
triTuoes  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this 
vork.  The  following  table  contains  the  results 
of  6ome  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Ure,  with  a 
^y  of  ascertaining  the  relatiye  intensities  of 
light  and  the  duration  ot  different  candles :— 
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From  the  above  table,  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Tre's  experiments  that  one-eignth  of  a  gaUon 
of  good  oil,  weig^g  13  and  1-lOth  ounce 
aToirdnpois,  lasts  in  a  bright  Argand  lamp 
U  honiB  44  minutes.  The  weight  of  oil  it 
consumes  per  hour  is  equal  to  four  times 
the  irei^  c^  tallow  in  candles  eight  to  the 
pound,  and  3  and  l-7ih  times  the  weight  of 
tullow  in  candles  six  to  the  pound ;  but^  its 
light  being  equal  to  that  of  five  of  the  hitter 
<^&ndle8,  it  appeals  from  the  above  table  that 
2  lbs.  weight  of  oil,  value  one  shilling,  in  an 
Aigand  lamp,  are  equivalent  in  illmninating 
pover  to  8  lbs.  of  tidlow  candles,  which  cost 
&boat  three  shillings.  The  larger  the  flame  in 
the  above  candles,  the  greater  the  economy  of 
^t.  (Ure's  Dktuma/y  of  ChemUtry.)  In 
Merence  to  the  comparatiTe  cost  of  coal  gas, 
oil«  tallow,  and  wax,  it  aroean  that  the  cost  of 
A  lamp  fed  by  gas;,  and  giving  the  light  of 
MveQ  candles,  vnll  be  about  one  penny  per 
oov;  of  an  Argand  lamp  fed  with  spermaceti 
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I  oil,  about  threepence;  of  mould  candles,  about 
threepence  halfpenny;  and  of  wax  candles, 
about  one  shilling,  i^inety  cubic  feet  of  good 
coal  gas,  Talue  about  sixpence,  wiU  produce 
the  light  of  about  ten  wax  candles  for  one 
hour.  The  recent  improvements  in  the  mann- 
feusture  of  stearine  and  stearic  acid  have  tended 
to  bring  about  the  almost  entire  disuse  of  com- 
mon tallow  and  even  of  wax  candles.  Sperm 
candles  still  maintain  their  ground;  but  dif- 
ferent fbrms  of  stearine  and  stearic  acid  and 
their  congeners  are  now  the  principal  bases  of 
all  candles  in  common  use;  and  the  general 
adoption  of  plaited  wicks  has  led  to  the  disuse 
of  snuffers. 

OaaellaoeflB  (Canclla,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of 
South  American  shrubs  or  trees ;  one  of  which, 
Candla  alba,  is  aromatic,  and  yields  the  Wild 
Cinnamon  of  the  West  Indies.  The  bark  of 
this  species  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
in  quilled  pieces  of  a  pale  buff  colour.  It  haa 
a  biting  aromatic  flavour,  and  is  sometimes 
used  medicinally  against  scurvy.  From  the 
stamens  beins  unitoi  in  a  column  with  the 
anthers  sessile  on  the  outside,  an  affinity  haa 
been  traced  with  the  dusiacea;  but  on  the 
whole  their  relationship  seems  to  be  near 
Bixaccm  on  account  of  their  one-celled  ovary 
with  parietal  placentae. 

OaneplioraD  (Gr.  iranf^poc,  haskeUhearerB). 
In  Architecture,  this  term  is  applied  to  figures 
of  joung  persons  of  either  sex,  bearing  on 
their  heads  baskets  containing  the  materifds  of 
sacrifice.  They  are  frequently  confounded  with 
Caryatides,  from  their  resemblance  in  respect 
of  attitude,  and  the  modem  abuse  of  their 
application.    [Cabtatidxs.] 

Ott&es  Vemtlol  (Lat.\  The  Greyhounds, 
One  of  the  constellations  formed  by  Hevelius, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  represented 
on  the  celestial  globes  and  charts  by  the  figures 
of  two  dogs,  which  are  also  distinguish^  by 
the  names  of  Aaterion  and  Chara, 

OABloiilAr  Sajs  or  Boff  ]>ayi.  The 
name  giren  to  certain  days  of  the  year,  during 
which  the  heat  is  usually  the  greatest.  They 
are  reckoned  about  40,  and  are  set  down  in  the 
ahnanacks  as  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  July, 
and  ending  on  the  11th  of  August.  In  the 
time  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  the  remark- 
able star  Sirius,  called  also  Cametda^  or  the 
Dog  Star,  rose  heliacally,  that  is,  just  before 
the  sun,  about  the  beginning  of  July;  and 
the  sultry  heat  which  usually  prevails  at  that 
season,  with  all  its  disagreeable  effects,  among 
which  the  tendency  of  dogs  to  become  mad  is 
not  one  of  the  least  disagreeable,  were  ascribed 
to  the  malignant  rage  of  the  star.  Owing  to 
the  precession  of  the  eqtdnoxes,  the  helmcal 
rising  of  Sirius  now  takes  place  later  in  the 
year,  and  in  a  cooler  season ;  so  that  the  dog 
days  have  not  now  that  relation  to  the  paiv 
ticular  position  of  the  Dog  Star  from,  which 
they  obtained  their  name. 

Caatovlar  Tear.  The  ancient  solar 
year  of  the  Egyptians;  so  called  because  its 
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commencement  was  determined  by  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  Dog  Star.  The  E^pUans  chose 
this  star  for  their  observations,  either  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  brightness,  or  because  its 
heliacal  rising  corresponded  with  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  At  a  reiy  early  period  | 
of  history  the  Egyptians  had  perceived  that 
the  solar  year  contains  365J-  days ;  for  their 
common  years  consisted  of  365  days,  and  every 
fourth  year  of  366,  as  in  the  Julian  calendar. 

Omnlnes  (Lat  canis,  a  dog).  The  pointed, 
often  long  teeth,  which  succeed  the  incisors ; 
called  denies  caniniy  or  laniarii, 

Canis  (Lat.  canis,  a  dog).  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  Digitigrade  Mammalia,  restricted  in 
the  modem  systems  of  Zoology  to  the  species 
of  dog,  wolf,  and  jackal ;  but  by  Linnaeus  ap- 
plied in  a  wider  sense  to  include  the  fox  and 
hyaena.  With  respect  to  the  latter  animal,  its 
enormously  developed  anal  scent-glands,  its 
brief  coition,  and  its  name,  indicate  it  to  be- 
long to  the  family  Viverridas  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  dogs,  while  the  prickly  tongue  and 
dentition  of  the  hyaena  approximate  it  to  the 
cats.  The  foxes  are  generically  distinguished 
from  the  dogs  by  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  which 
during  the  day  have  the  form  of  a  vertical 
fissure,  by  their  less  notched  upper  incisors, 
and  by  their  longer  and  more  bushy  talL  The 
true  characters  of  the  genus  Canis  are  six  in- 
cisors and  two  canines  in  each  jaw,  six  molars 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  seven 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  making 
in  all  forty-two  teeth,  of  which  there  are 
twenty  in  the  upper  and  twenty-two  in  the 
lower  jaw.  The  first  three  molars  in  the 
•upper,  and  tlie  first  four  molars  in  the  under 
jaw,  are  trenchant  and  pointing  or  lacerating 
.teeth ;  the  succeeding  molar  in  the  upper  jaw 
is  very  large,  with  two  sharp  cutting  pomts 
towards  the  outer  edge,  and  a  small  tubercle 
on  the  inner  side  interiorly;  the  others  are 
smaller,  and  all  furnished  with  tubercles.  The 
first  of  these  tuberculate  molars  in  the  upper 
jaw  is  very  large.  In  all  the  wild  varieties  of 
the  species  of  canis  the  muzzle  is  elongated, 
and  the  ears  are  carried  erect;  the  tongue  is 
unprovided  with  cuticular  spines;  the  fore  feet 
have  five  toes,  the  hind  feet  four  only;  both 
are  armed  with  non-retractile  claws ;  the 
caecum  is  cylindrical,  and  coiled  upon  itaelf ; 
the  anal  glands  are  of  moderate  size ;  the 
coitus  is  prolonged.  The  dog  (  Canis  familiaris, 
Linn.)  is  distinguished  from  the  wolf  and  jackal 
bv  his  recurved  tail ;  but  the  varieties,  as  to 
size,  form,  colour,  and  quality  of  the  hair,  are 
almost  infinite.  The  dog  is  the  most  complete, 
singular,  and  useful  conquest  ever  made  by 
man  over  the  brute  creation :  each  individual 
is  devoted  to  his  particular  master,  assumes 
his  manners,  knows  and  defends  his  property, 
and  remains  attached  to  him  till  death ;  and 
all  this  neither  from  constraint  nor  want^  but 
solely  from  the  purest  gratitude  and  truest 
friendship.  The  swiftness,  strength,  and  scent 
of  the  dog  have  rendered  him  man's  powerful 
ally  against  all  other  animals,  and  have  perhaps 
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mainly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
society.  Some  naturalists  think  the  dog  is  & 
reclaimed  wolf,  and  others  that  he  is  a  domes- 
ticated jackal ;  neverthelece,  those  dogs  that 
have  become  wild  again  revert  neither  into  the 
one  nor  the  other  species.  The  wild  dogs,  and 
those  that  belong  to  savages,  as  the  dingo,  re- 
semble, it  is  true,  the  wolf  in  the  shape  of  thr 
head,  their  straight  pricked  ears,  rough  asd 
thick  hair,  long  bushy  tail,  and  lounging  ^ait : 
moreover,  they  never  bark,  but  utter  a  sharp 
cry  or  long  melancholy  howl,  like  the  jaobi 
and  wolf;  yet  they  are  plainly  distbct  fnm 
both.  The  Esquimaux  dogs  present  the  fiK 
traces  of  a  deviation  from  the  wild  type ;  (m 
figure  of  the  legs  is  more  determined,  and  thnr 
pace  bolder  and  more  rapid ;  still  they  manifot 
their  near  relationship  to  the  wolf  in  tiuir 
sharp  nose,  pricked  ears,  and  inability  to  I  .irk. 
The  Esquimaux  and  the  people  of  Kamsch^.tka 
use  these  dogs  as  beasts  of  draught:  &ix  or 
seven  dogs  will  draw  a  sledge  laden  with  i-iuht 
or  ten  hundredweight  at  the  rate  of  seren  ur 
eight  miles  an  hour,  and  will  easily,  onlor 
these  circumstances,  perform  a  journey  of  lifty 
or  sixty  miles  a  day,  when  the  snow  is  bai\l 
and  smooth,  and  the  road  leveL 

The  Newfoundland  dog  may  be  regarded  as 
the  next  remove  from  the  Esquimaux  variety. 
These  fine  and  sagacious  aninials  are  employed 
in  their  native  island  to  draw  sledges  and  carts 
laden  with  wood  and  fish,  and  to  render  nunj 
other  useful  services  performed  elsewhere  bj 
the  horse.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
Newfoundland  dog  takes  the  water,  his  apti- 
tude to  fetch  and  carry,  and  his  powerful  and 
active  swimming,  have  been  the  means  vi 
preserving  the  lives  of  many  human  beim's. 
Another  variety  of  dog  nearly  allied  to  tht* 
Newfoundland  breed,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  subdivision  {Avicularius,  Linn.,  or  spaniel 
tribe),  has  been  trained  by  the  benevolent 
monks  of  the  convent  situated  near  the  top  o\ 
the  mountain  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  to  hn^jt 
out  and  extdicate  such  unfortunate  tnrellt  n> 
as  may  have  been  buried  under  the  sDow-dnitii 
or  avalanches,  while  attempting  the  neighbour- 
ing dangerous  pass  between  Switzerhmd  an>i 
Savoy. 

In  our  own  country,  the  shepherd's  do^ 
offers  the  example  of  one  of  the  purest  ncx-i 
of  the  domesticated  animal,  and  that  ▼hieh, 
in  its  straight  ears,  its  hair  and  tail,  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  original  stock  T-^' 
shepherd's  dog,  though  outwardly  resemblins 
in  many  points  the  '  dingo,'  possesses  a  greati  r 
cerebral  developement^  which  continues  to  in- 
crease together  with  intelligence  in  the  spaniil 
and  barbet.  Ghiided  by  the  form  of  the  cra- 
nium, we  should  associate  the  spaniel  and  its 
immediate  varieties  with  the  shepherd's  dee. 
the  wolf  dog,  the  Newfoundland  and  Mount 
St  Bernard  dog,  and  the  Esquimaux  dogs  in 
one  family  {Sagaces). 

A  comparison  of  the  crania  indicates  a 
closer  aflSnity  of  the  •  dingo '  with  the  famJl.^ 
PugnaceSf  including  the  mai^  and  Danish 
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dc^,  than  with  the  Sagaces.    After  the  pugna-  [ 
cious  mastiff  and  its  varieties,  as  the  bolldog,  I 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  and  strength  of ' 
it^  jaws,  come  the  hoand,  the  pointer,  and  the 
t*^rrier,  in  the  order  of  cerebral  deyelopement 
The  varieties  of  this  &mil^  ( Venantes)  differ 
botwren  themselves  chiefly  in  the  size  and  pro- 
port  iuos  of  the  limbs ;  the  greyhound  is  longer 
and  more  lank,  its  firontal  sinuses  are  smaller 
and  its  scent  weaker. 

The  bandy-legged  tnmspits,  and  the  small 
pet  digs,  as  the  pngs,  poodles,  Italian  grey- 
houndjs,  King  Charles's  breed,  &c.,  are  the  most 
deiTt'iierated  productions  of  the  genus,  and  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  instances  of  that  power 
Xis  which  man  subjects  all  nature. 

With  some  exceptions  among  this  latter 
anomalous  group,  all  the  domestic  varieties  of 
th^  gi'nus  Omis  are  easily  and  naturally  refer- 
a'le  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  tribes 
nMve  mentioned,  of  which  the  mastifl^  the 
hound,  and  the  spaniel  may  be  regarded  as 
thi^  several  types,  and  which  we  have  named 
hupacfs,  Venantes,  and  Sagaces,  from  their 
pnaninent  aptitude  respectively  for  the  combat, 
the  chase,  and  those  more  varied  and  compli- 
rite<l  services  which  seem  to  demand  for  their 
hlliiment  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence  in 
or  canine  auxiliaries. 

Id  all  the  varieties  of  the  dog,  the  following 
H^camstances  in  his  economy  are  constant : — 
He  is  bom  with  his  eyes  dosed ;  he  opens 
them  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day ;  his  teeth 
c<^mence  changing  in  the  fourth  month ;  and 
his  fall  growth  is  attained  at  the  expiration  of 
the  second  year.  The  period  of  gestation  is 
liity-Uiree  days,  and  from  six  to  twelve  pups 
are  produced  at  a  birth.  The  dog  is  old  at 
fifteen  years,  and  seldom  lives  beyond  twenty. 
CaaU  Bb^lor  (Lat).  The  Greater  Dog, 
One  of  the  forty-eight  constellations  of  Ptolemy, 
m  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  under  the  feet 
of  Orion.  Sirins,  the  brightest  of  all  the  fixed 
stars,  belongs  to  this  constellation. 

Canto  BKIaor  (Lat.).  The  Lener  Dog,  Is 
also  one  of  Ptolemjr  s  forty-eight  constellations. 
It  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  just  below 
OeminL  Its  most  conspicuous  star  is  Procyon, 
of  the  first  magnitude. 
CaatotMr  Sliot.  [Casb  Shot.] 
Caaaa  (Gr.  and  Lat).  A  genus  of  Ma- 
rantacfa,  the  round  hard  black  seeds  of  which, 
produced  in  a  tubercular  capsule,  are  called 
Indian  Shot.  The  flowers  have  three  outer 
pieces,  or  sepals;  six  inner,  of  which  one  is 
r^'flexed,  which  are  perhaps  abortive  stamens ; 
one  fertile  petal-like  stamf^n  with  an  anther 
OQ  its  margin,  and  a  petal-like  style,  with  a 
linear  stigma. 

Canna  Startiu  The  fecnia  of  the  Canna 
'^ffinea^  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
TomUi  mats.  It  is  imported  from  St.  Kitt's, 
sod  is  a  good  substitute  for  arrowroot  Its 
grannies  are  comparatively  large,  and  form  an 
excellent  microscopic  object 

CannabiiiaceaB  (Sinnabis,  one  of  the 
genera).    A  natural  order  of  Exogens,  included 
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in  thetTrtical  alliance,  and  distinguished  tiiere- 
in  by  having  solitaiy  suspended  ovules,  and  a 
hooked  exalbuminous  embryo,  with  a  superior 
radicle.  The  Hemp  and  the  Hop  are  the  only 
members  of  the  oraer,  the  former  inhabiting 
the  cooler  parts  of  India,  and  the  latter  the 
south-eastern  provinces  of  Europe.  They  are 
dioecious  plants,  with  lobed  stipulate  leaves, 
and  smaU  inconspicuous  flowers. 

Camiabto  (Gr.  hemp).  The  typical  genus 
of  Cannabinace(Bf  the  only  species  of  which, 
C.  aativa^  is  a  tall  annual,  with  elegant  palmate 
leaves,  and  altogether  inconspicuous  flowers^ 
those  of  the  female  plants  are  succeeded  by  the 
fruits  known  as  hemp  seeds.  The  stem  yields 
the  valuable  hemp  fibre ;  and  a  resinous  exu- 
dation, extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plant,  is  the  stimulant  intoxicating  Haschisch, 
the  properties  of  which  are  powerfully  deve- 
loped in  the  sunny  climate  of  the  East 
[Assassins.]  The  dried  plant  is  sold  in  the 
Indian  bazaars  imder  the  name  of  Bang,  and 
the  resin  itself  under  that  of  Churras.  It  is 
used  by  Asiatics  in  the  same  way,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  as  opium. 

Cannei  Ooal  or  Parrot  OoaL  A  variety 
of  bituminous  coal,  which  differs  from  the  purer 
kinds  of  ordinary  coal  and  jet  in  containing  ex- 
traneous earthy  matters,  which  render  it  speci- 
fically heavier  than  water.  It  varies  much  in 
appearance,  but  is  generally  of  a  brown  or  black 
colour,  with  a  dull  earthy  to  a  brilliant  waxy 
lustre.  It  is  very  dense  and  compact,  and 
not  easily  frangible,  breaking  with  an  uneven 
or  largely  conchoidal  fracture,  and  does  not 
soil  the  fingers.  When  burning,  it  splits  and 
crackles,  without  melting,  and  leaves  3  or  4 
per  cent,  of  ash.  Being  hard  enough  to  take 
a  polish,  it  is  sometimes  made  into  orna- 
mental articles  like  jet ;  but  its  principal  value 
is  as  a  gas-coaL  The  name  is  a  provincial 
pronunciation  of  the  word  candle^  which  has 
been  applied  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  bright 
flame  with  which  it  bums,  or  because  the  poor 
people  of  some  places  in  the  colliery  districts 
sometimes  use  it  instead  of  candles.  By  the 
Yorkshire  miners  it  is  called  Branch  Coal. 
Cannei  coal  is  found  in  many  of  the  English 
collieries,  especiaUy  at  Broseley  in  Shropshire, 
and  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire;  also  in  the 
Scotch  coalfields  of  Linlithgowshire,  and  else- 
where. From  the  way  in  which  it  crackles  or 
chatters  in  the  fire,  this  kind  of  coal  is  com- 
monly called  Parrot  Coal  in  Scotland. 

Cannelures  (Fr.).  Circular  grooves  cut 
in  the  cylindrical  part  of  a  cylindro^conoidal 
shot 

Cannibals  or  Antliropopliasl  (Gr.  dv- 
Bpwn^dyos,  eatinq  men).  Persons  that  devour 
human  flesh.  The  ancient  authors,  but  espe- 
cially Herodotus,  have  recorded  instances  both 
of  individual  and  national  addiction  to  this 
revolting  practice.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  customary  for  parties  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities to  accuse  each  other  of  cannibalism; 
but  such  allegations  originated  more  in  a 
.desire,  natural,  perhaps,  to  sworn  enemies  in 
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those  rade  times,  of  fixing  upon  each  other 
the  most  barbarous  practices,  than  in  anj 
actual  perpetration  of  this  deed  on  either 
side.  At  the  present  day  cannibab'sm  is 
practised  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America,  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  and, 
more  systematically,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fiji  islanda.  The  word  Cannibal  is  of 
doubtful  origin. 

OannoB.  This  word  is  deriyed  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  canna,  a  reed,  and  is  used  to 
denote  the  tube  from  which  miasiles  are  pro- 
jected by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the 
earliest  history  of  cannon  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  certain  that  fieiy  projectiles  were 
thrown  from  tubes  in  warfare  long  before  the 
propulsiye  force  of  gunpowder  was  known; 
and  when  this  great  power  be^;an  to  be  recog- 
nised, the  engines  with  which  it  was  employ^l 
were  often  called  by  the  names  of  other 
engines  employed  for  other  means  of  propel- 
ling missiles.  Almost  eyery  nation  in  Europe, 
and  some  of  those  of  Asia,  claim  the  disooveiy 
of  this  force,  and  to  haye  been  the  first  to  em- 
ploy cannon;  but  this  must  remain  an  open 
question  till  some  adequate  contemponuy 
voucher  can  be  produced.  The  first  document 
of  this  nature  hitherto  found  is  among  the 
Ordinances  of  Florence,  and  is  dated  in  the 
year  1326 :  it  authorises  the  manufacture  of 
*  canones  de  metaUo.'  After  this  date  eyidences 
of  the  use  of  cannon  are  frequent,  though  no 

Sicture  of  a  cannon  has  yet  been  found  in  any 
[S.  of  this  century.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  cannon  were  yeiy  small, 
and  threw  arrows  and  little  balls  of  lead  and 
.  iron.  Their  manufacture  was  improyed  towards 
the  dose  of  the  centuiy,  when  we  find  them, 
under  the  names  of  eannont  bombards,  gonnes, 
&c.,  throwing  balls  of  all  weights  from  one  to 
two  hundred  pounds. 

The  earliest  cannon  were  chiefly  made  of 
strips  of  wrought  iron  arranged  longitudinally, 
and  secured  by  iron  hoops  shrunk  oyer  them. 
Copper  and  brass  guns  were  cast  yeiy  early  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  not  in  England 
till  Henry  VIU.'s  time.  In  the  fiAeenth  cen- 
tury large  cannon  were  universally  employed 
for  siege  purposes  and  the  defence  of  towns. 
In  the  work  of  Valturius,  De  Be  MUitari, 
written  in  the  middle  of  this  oentuiy,  very 
curious  examples  of  cannon  are  figured.  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  century  cannon  were 
called  after  the  names  of  cruel  birds  and 
beasts,  as  basilisk,  falcon, '  dragon,  culverin, 
&c  (Max  Miillerr  Lectures  on  Language, 
Second  Series,  p.  229.)  To  this  period  belongs 
the  largest  cannon  existing  in  Europe,  the  great 
bombard  of  Ghent,  sixteen  feet  four  inches  long^ 
and  with  a  bore  of  two  feet  two  inches  in 
diameter.  Hitherto  cannon  had  been  but  little 
used  in  the  field ;  now  they  began  to  be  consi- 
dered of  rital  importance  eyciywhere.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  gunpowder  was  vastly  im- 
proved by  granulation,  and  cannon  had  to  be 
made  stronger  to  withstand  its  force. 
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Improvements  continued  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  pre- 
sent generation,  by  the  advances  made  in  ma- 
chinery and  metal  working,  to  bring  out  full? 
the  extraordinary  powers  of  these  terrible  and 
destructive  engines  of  war. 

For  the  principles  of  the  construction  of 
cannon,  their  employment  in  war,  &c.,  6c« 
Abtollbrt;  Gun;  and  Biplbd  CANirov. 

Oannon  Bone.  In  Farriery,  signifies  the 
single  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bone  of  tbo 
horse. 

0>np<>  The  American  native  name  for  a 
boat  made  of  a  single  trunk  of  a  tree  holloveii 
out.  Some  canoes  are  made  of  pieces  of  bark 
fastened  together;  these  shoula  be  properly 
called  boats.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
are  generally  propelled  by  one,  or  if  large  bj 
two  or  more  paddles,  like  wooden  shovels. 

CaaoB  (Gr.  aroi^y,  a  rule).  A  word  of 
various  significations,  of  which  we  can  oalj 
enumerate  the  principal. 

1.  In  cathedral  and  collegiate  chnrchei 
there  are  canons  {canonici)  who  perform  soise 
of  the  services,  and  are  possessed  of  oertaui 
revenues  connected  with  them.  These  are, 
strictly  speaking,  residentiary  canons :  foniijn 
canons  are  those  to  whom  coUegiate  revenues 
are  assigned  without  the  exaction  of  so; 
duty. 

2.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  eodesiAstical 
councils  are  called  canons ;  whence  the  phrase 
Canon  Law. 

3.  The  canon  of  Scripture  signifies  th(^ 
authorised  and  received  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
books.  The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament^  as  re- 
ceived by  the  Bomish  church,  differs  from  that 
of  the  I^testant  churches  in  regarding  as  in- 
spired those  books  which  we  ngect  ui^er  the 
term  Apocrypha.  The  catalogue  receiTed  by 
the  Jews  themselves,  which  we  adopt,  was  fir^t 
enlarged  by  the  council  of  Carthage  to  the  ex- 
tent in  which  it  is  held  by  the  church  of  Some, 
and  that  decision  was  formally  confirmed  by 
the  council  of  Trent  In  the  canon  of  the  Nev 
Testament,  however,  the  agreement  of  Christ  isQ 
churches  ma^  be  consider^  unanimous.  1\\^^ 
exista  a  series  of  enumerations  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  latter  covenant  in  the  writings  of 
the  first  four  centuries,  the  general  agreeaieot 
of  which,  and  the  satiafkctory  reasons  which 
can  be  assigned  in  most  cases  of  omission- 
there  are  no  additions  ^distinctly  mark  the 
universality  of  the  judgment  of  the  etrlj 
churches  in  this  matter. 

4.  In  Music,  a  perpetual  fiigae.  The 
original  method  of  writing  this  was  on  one 
line,  with  marks  thereon,  to  show  where  the 
parts  that  imitate  were  to  b^in  and  end. 
This,  however,  was  what  the  Italians  more 
particularly  call  canons  ckiuso  (shnt),  or 
canons  in  corpo. 

Cakon.  In  Printing,  a  large  tj^  seldom 
used  except  in  posting  bills. 

Caaoneaaes.  A  class  of  religious  wom» 
in  France  and  Germany.  Their  oooTeo^ 
were  tinned  colleges.    They  did  not  hre  in 
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geclufiion.  The  college  of  Bemiremont  was  the 
oldest  establishment  of  this  order  in  Prance. 
Simikr  nohle  monasteriee  still  exist  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  revennee  and  dignities  of  some 
beloi]g  to  Protestants. 

CaaoidoAl  Tormm  In  Mathematics,  de- 
notes a  fiamyVsoallj  the  simplest  or  most  sym- 
metrica], to  which,  without  loss  of  generality, 
all  fnnetioni  of  the  same  dass  can  be  rednced. 
A  Eimple  iUastration  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
nature  of  these  forms  as  applied  to  quantics ; 
farther  details  will  be  found  in  the  papers 
of  MeasTB.  Sylvester,  Cayley,  Hermit^  and 
others  in  the  Pkilosopkical,  and  Cambridge, 
and  Dvblin  Maaasims,  Erery  binary  quantic 
of  odd  degree,  &t  instance  the  quintie 

can  in  general  be  reduced  to  the  canomcal 
form  «*j  •!•  11^,  4-  n^y  where  each  w  is  a  linear 
fonction  of  x  and  y.  In  fact  the  six  dispoeable 
coD£taots  inTolyed  in  the  it's  suffice  in  general 
to  render  the  two  quintics  identical.  Mr. 
Sjlvestei^  in  the  I*kiL  Mag.  1851,  found  that 
»].  S  «9  an  proportional  to  the  three  linear 
fiictors  of  the  cubic 

ax-^by,  bsc+w,  cr+iy,  | 
bx+cy,  cx-^dytdx-k-ejift  \ 

vhich  latter,  on  that  account,  has  been  called 
tk  canonmiu, 

Qautics  of  an  even  degree  aboTS  the  second, 
iiire  a  different  canonical  form.  That  of  a 
quaitic  for  instance  is 

There  \  is  a  constant  parameter. 

The  theoiy  of  canonical  fbrms  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  algebra  and  geometry ; 
as  jet)  however,  it  is  in  an  incomplete  state. 
A  gpod  introduction  to  the  subject  is  given  by 
Br.  Sahnott  in  his  Eigher  AlgAra. 

CaaoBloAl  Brars.  Stated  times  of  the 
^7  set  apart,  more  especially  by  the  Romish 
chorch,  for  devotional  purposes.  In  England 
the  canonical  hours  for  the  celebration  of 
nurriage  are  from,  eight  to  twelve  in  the 
fun^noon,  before  or  after  which  that  ceremony 
cannot  be  legally  performed  in  any  parish 
chcreh. 

CanoBlMurt.  An  auxiliary  quantic,  upon 
vhich  depends  the  resolution  of  a  given  quantic 
to  its  canomcal  form.    [Gauonical  Fork.] 

Caaontaatlon.  A  ceremony  in  the  Bomish 
church,  by  which  holy  men  deceased  are  enrolled 
in  the  cauloeue  or  canon  of  saints.  The  privi- 
^^  of  canonising  was  originally  common  to  aU 
bi&bopa,  within  their  respective  dioceses :  and 
yas  fiiat  confined  to  the  Pope  by  Alexander  III. 
in  1 170.  When  it  is  proposea  to  canomse  any  per- 
EoQ,  a  formal  process  is  instituted,  by  which  his 
loerits  or  demerits  are  investigated.  Hereupon 
^«  haUifieaium  of  the  person  in  question  is 
pronounced  by  the  Pope,  and  his  canonisation 
follows  upon  the  proanction  of  testimony  to 
^omdea  performed  at  his  tomb  or  by  his 
i^mains.  The  6aj  of  his  death  is  generally 
selected  to  be  kept  in  his  honour,  and  is  inserted 
u  sQch  in  the  calendar.  The  last  canonisations 
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recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History  are  those 
by  Qregozy  XYI.  in  1839,  when  St  Alfonso 
laguori,  and  four  others,  were  so  honoured; 
and  the  canonisation,  by  Pius  IX.  in  1862, 
of  certain    ecclesiastics   martyred  in  Japan. 

[BBATIFICATIOXr.] 

Canopos  or  Oaaobiw  (Gr.  Xdbwrof,  the 
name  of  a  place  in  E^pt).  A  bright  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  one 
of  the  southern  constellations.  As  its  de- 
clination is  about  62^^  south,  it  is  not  visible 
in  our  hemisphere  beyond  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude. 

Cmnapj  (Gfr.jmMnrtloy;  a  nu>$quit(hcurtaint 
ttom  k6w^,  a  gnat).  An  ornamental  covering 
over  a  seat  of  state,  and  in  its  extended  signi- 
fication anything  which  afibrds  protection  from 
above.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  to  express  the 
covering  of  a  niche,  or  of  a  statue. 

CanoTtnlte.  A  silicate  of  soda  and  alumina, 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  from  the  Miasget  in  the 
UraL  Three  varieties  are  also  found  in  the 
granite  of  Litchfield,  in  Maine. 

Cant.  A  term  used  in  Architecture  to 
express  the  sides  of  a  polygon  turned  from 
the  spectator,  or  an  angular  defiection  frx>m 
a  straight  line  which  is  neither  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  horizontal,  or  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, line  of  the  base. 

Cant.  In  Sea  phrase,  to  turn  over,  or  round ; 
a  cant  is  also  a  piece  of  wood  laid  on  the  deck 
for  the  support  of  a  bulkhead. 

Caatallte.  A  yellowish  green  varietv  of 
pitchstone,  containing  crystals  of  Olas^  rel- 
spar  found  at  Cantal,  in  Jmnce. 

Cantata  (ItaL  from  cantare,  to  sing).  In 
Music,  a  composition  for  voices,  usually  of  some 
considerable  length  and  importance. 

Oantbarldaa  (Gr.).  Spanish  flies.  The 
Lytta  or  (kmtkans  vesioataria,  or  blistering  fly. 
These  insects  are  chiefly  brought  from  Astracan 
and  Sicily:  they  should  be  free  from  mould 
and  dust,  of  a  peculiar  but  not  veiy  strong  or 
nauseous  odour,  and  of  a  brilliant  ^Iden  green 
colour.  These  flies  furnish  us  with  the  only 
rt)ady  and  certain  means  of  raising  an  effective 
blister  upon  the  skin,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  ointment  or 
lard,  and  spread  thinly  upon  a  piece  of  leather, 
which  is  then  applied  to  the  part  affected. 
Their  operation  is  very  different  in  different 
habits  and  constitutions :  sometimes  they  pro- 
duce much  local  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
great  general  excitement  and  irritation  of  the 
urinary  organs;  at  others  they  are  compara- 
tively quiet  in  their  action ;  and  the  buster 
being  applied  at  bedtime,  is  found  in  the 
morning  to  have  raised  the  cuticle  with  a  law 
quantity^  of  serous  fluid  underneath  it,  whue 
the  patient  has  scarcely  been  aware  of  its 
agency.  The  object  of  inlying  a  blister  is 
generally  to  transfer  internal  inflammatory 
action  to  the  surface ;  and  in  deep-seated  in- 
flammations, and  painM  affections  of  the 
viscera  and  larger  joints  and  musdes,  they 
are  often  astonishingly  effective.  Bat  blisters 
should  not   be   incautiously   applied:    they 
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sometimes  produce  troublesome  sores,  and 
are  followed  by  erysipelatous  inflammation. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  confine  them,  by 
a  margin  of  adhesive  plaister  or  other  means, 
to  the  part  upon  which  they  are  intended 
to  operate,  as  they  sometimes  are  displaced, 
and  give  rise  to  awkward  accidents.  When 
cantharides  are  taken  internally,  they  are  vio- 
lently stimulant  to  the  urinary  and  generative 
organs. 

Canthartdln.  The  crystalline  active  prin- 
ciple of  cantharides. 

Cantl&iu  (Lat ;  Gh*.  kcEi^os).  The  corner 
of  the  eye,  where  the  upper  and  under  eyelids 
meet. 

Oantlole.  A  name  given  to  certain  hymns 
sung  in  the  ritual  of  the  church ;  as  the  Mag- 
nificat^ the  Deus  Misereatur,  &c. 

CantUewer.  A  piece  of  wood  framed  into 
the  front,  or  side,  of  a  house,  and  projecting 
beyond  it,  to  sustain  the  eaves  and  moulding  of 
a  cornice  carried  upon  it ;  they  are  often  highly 
ornamental 

Canto-ftrmo  (Ital.  firm  song).  In  Music, 
the  subject  song,  or  theme.  Every  part  that 
is  the  subject  of  counterpoint,  whether  plain 
or  figured,  is  called  by  the  Italians  canto- 
fermo. 

Canton.  In  Geography,  the  French  de- 
signation of  certain  territorial  divisions ;  but 
applied  chiefly  at  present  to  the  twenty-two 
districts  of  which  Switzerland  is  composed, 
and  which,  while  they  form  a  confederate  union 
like  the  United  States  of  America,  are  governed 
each  by  a  separate  judicature  and  particular 
laws. 

Canton.  In  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  formed, 
either  at  the  dexter  or  sinister  chief  of  the 
escutcheon,  by  two  lines  meeting  at  right 
angles,  proceeding  from  the  top  or  sides  of 
the  shield.  By  the  word  canton  is  always 
understood  a  canton  dexter,  unless  otherwise 
expressed. 

Canton's  Pbosplionui.  Sulphide  of  cal- 
cium, obtained  by  heating  sulphate  of  lime 
with  charcoal.  It  appears  to  absorb  light  on 
exposure  and  to  emit  it  in  the  dark. 

Cantonito.  A  yariety  of  sulphide  of  cop- 
per, crystallising,  like  Galena,  in  cubes  instead 
of  in  hexagonal  crystals.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
black  colour,  and  has  a  sub-metallic  lustre. 
It  is  named  after  Canton  Mine,  in  Georgia, 
where  it  occurs. 

Cantonment  (Fr.  cantonnement).  When 
troops  are  detached,  and  quartered  in  different 
adjacent  towns  and  villages,  they  are  said  to 
be  in  cantonments.  In  India  the  permanent 
military  stations  are  so  termed. 

Canwas  (Gr.  and  Lat.  cannabis;  Ger. 
hanf,  hcmp\  Fr.  canevas).  An  unbleached 
cloth  of  hemp  or  flax,  chiefly  used  to  make 
sails  for  shipping.  Besides  serving  for  various 
domestic  purposes  and  for  the  ground  of, 
tapestry  work,  canvas  forms  the  cloth  on  which  | 
painters  usually  draw  their  pictures.  I 

Canxone  (Ital.  from  cantare,  to  sing). 
A  kind  of  lyric  poem.    Adopted,  with  some 
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alt-eration,  from  the  poetry  of  the  Troubado!iT!i, 
it  found  its  way  into  Italy  in  the  thirtcf ;ith 
century.  It  is  divided,  like  the  Greek  strophic 
ode,  into  stanzas,  in  which  the  number  and 
pbice  of  rhymes  and  metre  of  verses  resp-^n- 
ively  correspond.  The  last  stanza,  commonly 
short^'r  than  the  others  (the  epodus  of  th>' 
ode),  is  called  congedo  or  ripressa  (in  old 
French  F envoy),  and  consisted,  generally,  of  a 
valedictory  address  to  the  canzon  itself.  Thi» 
form  of  poetry  was  adapted  by  Petrarch  to  the 
expression  of  manv  different  veins  of  thong:ht— 
sonorous,  elevate(i,  and  heroic  The  Pindaric 
ode,  somewhat  more  regular  than  the  caozuD, 
was  introduced  by  Chiabrera.  The  canzoDtt 
was  a  sort  of  canzon  in  short  verses,  a 
favourite  form  with  the  poets  of  the  Met  d:1i 
century. 

Cansonet  or  CUuisonetta  (ItaL;  din 
of  canzone).  In  Music,  a  short  song.  T'm 
Neapolitan  canzonet  has  two  strains,  each  of 
which  is,  hke  the  French  vaudeville,  sung  twi^v 
over.  The  Sicilian  canzonet  is  in  a  kind  of 
jig- time,  with  six  or  twelve  quavers  in  the  lar. 
Sometimes  both  are  rondeaus,  and  repeat  the 
first  strain  for  an  ending. 

Caontcbono.  This  valuable  substancr  is 
the  inspissated  juice  or  sap  of  several  plan's. 
The  principal  supplies  come  from  South  Ame- 
rica, and  are  derived  from  the  Siphonia  thnUj^i 
(Hevea  Caoutchouc),  and  probably  firom  olh*r 
euphorbiaccous  plants.  It  is  also  furmshed  )>j 
Ficiia  elastica  and  other  moraceous  plant.< ;  by 
Urceola  fiastica  and  other  apoc^naoeous  planti; ; 
and  by  Castilloa  elastica  and  other  artocarpd». 
It  is  often  termed  gum  elastie  and  Indian  ruh^x-r. 
Its  general  properties  and  uses  are  well  known. 
Among  its  more  recent  applications  are  th<'^'' 
of  elastic  wove  fiibrics,  formed  of  caout<*hc'uo 
stretched  into  threads  and  covered  with  cotton : 
and  various  water-proof  clothing,  which  is  ma  le 
by  interposing  a  layer  of  caoutchouc  lietvfrn 
two  folds  of  the  cloth,  and  then  forciblv  uniiiii): 
them  by  pressure.  For  this  purpose  the  oa*vai- 
chouc  is  dissolved  by  coal-naphtna,  and  in  thi: 
state  brushed  over  the  surfaces  which  are  to 
be  united. 

Caoutchouc  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen;  when  heated  it  fuses,  and  aftt-r- 
wards  remains  viscid ;  when  subjected  to  de- 
structive distillation  at  a  high  teraperatnre,  it 
yields  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  a  highlr  in- 
flammable and  veiy  light  volatile  oily  liq^i*^ 
(hydrocarbon),  which  has  been  called  cn'i't- 
choucine,  and  which  is  a  good  solvent  of  tht- 
unaltered  caoutchouc.  Washed  sulphuric  etht  r 
dissolves  caoutchouc,  and  it  is  also  soluV/' 
in  several  essential  oils;  but  most  of  ti^ 
latter  solutions  leave  it  in  a  sticky  state  on 
evaporation. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  juice  uf 
8iphoeampt/lus  Caoutchouc,  an  elastic  gum,Terv 
different  from  the  caoutchouc  of  commem>. 

Capf  VoronMlon.  A  small  cylinder  ' 
copper  with  one  end  dosed,  and  containini: 
detonating  composition.  It  is  placed  on  the 
nipple  of  the  musket,  and  ignited  by  the  hlow 
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of  the  hammer  when  the  trigger  is  pulled.  The 
iDventioD  of  firing  smaU  arms  by  a  DercnBsion 
lock  and  detonatiiig  powder  dates  from  1807, 
but  the  copper  cap  onlj  came  into  use  about 
1842.  Falminatinff  mercuiy,  mixed  with 
fipirit-TanuBb,  is  the  detonating  compound 
priocipaUy  used  in  the  best  gun-caps. 

Capmeltj  itor  Beat.  Experiment  shows 
that  different  quantities  of  heat  are  required  to 
raise  different  bodies  to  the  same  temperature, 
and  those  substances  which  require  the  largest 
quantity  of  heat  to  be  raised  to  a  given  tem- 
perature are  said  to  hare  the  greatest  capaoiti/ 
farhfoL    [Hbjlt.] 

Cape  (Lat  caput,  a  head).  In  Geography, 
the  extreme  point  of  a  |)romontoiT,  or  of  that 
pDrtion  of  land  which  juts  out  into  the  sea 
beyond  the  general  line  of  the  coast ;  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  most  southern  part  of 
Africa ;  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extremity  of 
America ;  &c  On  rocky  and  much  indented 
cixi^H,  capes  generally  terminate  in  acute  an- 
gle's, whence  Qiey  are  sometimes  denominated 
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^ts;  and  if  the  portion  of  the  land  which 
pMJects  is  small  or  not  high,  the  appellation 
^?i  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  that  of  mttll, 
i<  atdgued  to  it,  as  Sheemess,  the  Mull  of 
OdUoi-ay,  &c 

Capei^weed.  A  dye  lichen,  called  Roeeetta 
tit'i'.'ria,  obtained  from  the  Cape  de  Verds. 

Capella  (Lat.  a  young  goat).  A  star  of 
^^te  £i9t  magnitude,  or  rather  a  double  star,  in 
^hs  l<ody  of  the  goat  carried  by  Auriga.  This 
'^3r.  Tbieh  never  sets  in  our  latitude,  is  also 
ejll.>i  a  Aorigs. 

Capers,  The  flower  buds  of  Capparis 
*}'i.i,-9a  and  of  some  allied  species,  in  common 
t^  a?  a  pickle. 

Capias  ad  Xespondendiun  (Lat.).  In 
Uw.  formerly  a  writ  for  the  commencement  of 
>'T^)ia\  actions  to  arrest  a  party  at  large  or 
abeady  in  custody  of  a  sherin. 

Capias  ad  BatUfiaoleBdilm  (Lat ; 
^h-irtly  called  ca.  sa.).  In  Law,  a  judicial  writ 
'i  expcation  which  issues  out  on  the  record  of 
a  jmignjent,  where  there  is  a  recovery  in  the 
•X'Urts  of  Westminster,  of  dobt»  damages,  &c 
%  this  writ  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  take 
f  hf  body  of  the  defendant  in  execution.  This 
I'i  the  highest  execution  which  can  be  had 
^^inst  a  defendant,  and  no  other  can  be 
afterwards  had  against  his  lands  or  goods, 
m1*'99  he  die  in  custody. 

Captbaitt.  The  largest  known  Bodent 
quadraped.  It  is  of  aquatic  habits,  and 
i>«iaent8  the  rivers  of  South  America.  It  is 
th<5  type  of  the  genus  Hj^drocJuBms,  signifying 
'  vate>hog,*  by  which  name  it  is  sometimes 
known, 

Cftpfllaire.  Simple  syrup  flavoured  with 
^^^  flowers,  or  orange-flower  water,  gene- 
riUy  goes  under  this  name,  which  is  derived 
t-om  the  mucilaginous  syrup  directed  in  old 
i'namueopoeias  to  be  made  of  the  Adiantum 
^^w  Vmeris.. 

Capinammttiim  (Lat  a  head  of  hair).  An 
'  '1  name  of  the  fikmentof  a  flower.  [FiLAioDrr,] 
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Capmarjr  (Lat  capillus,  hair),  A  term 
applied  in  Botany  to  bodies  which  are  long  and 
slender,  like  a  hair. 

OaplUanr  ikotton.  When  a  very  narrow 
glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  inserted  iu  a 
vessel  containing  water,  the  water  immediately 
rises  in  the  tube,  and  remains  suspended  at 
some  height  above  its  level  in  the  vessel.  If 
the  same  tube  is  plunged  into  mercury,  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  stands  at  a  lower  level 
than  in  the  vessel  These  effects  are  most 
conspicuous  when  the  width  of  the  bore  of  the 
tube  is  so  small  as  to  resemble  a  hair  whence 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  has  been  termed 
capillary  action. 

The  operation  of  the  same  forces  which  cause 
the  elevation  of  water  and  depression  of  mer- 
cury in  glass  tubes,  gives  rise  to  a  multitude 
of  other  phenomena  with  which  everyone  is 
familiar.  If  a  piece  of  sugar,  or  sponge,  or 
blotting  paper  is  brought  into  contact  with 
water  at  one  extremity,  the  fluid  immediately 
passes  through  it  and  moistens  its  whole  sub- 
stance. A  mass  of  wetted  thread  or  cloth, 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  basin  from  the 
water  within  it,  will  empty  it  as  a  siphon  would. 
The  rise  of  the  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  of 
the  sap  in  trees,  the  functions  of  the  excreTx>ry 
vascular  system  in  plants  and  animals,  depend 
on  the  same  causes. 

Oapillarj'  Vessels.  In  Anatomy,  the 
minutest  nuBifications  of  the  arteries  and 
other  vessels. 

OapUUttmn  (Lat  capillus).  A  kind  of 
purse  or  net  in  which  the  spores  of  Trichia  and 
similar  fungi  are  retained. 

Capital  (Lat.  capitalis,  belonging  to  the 
head).  This  term  is  used  in  various  ways,  to 
express  the  relation  of  a  head  or  chief.  Thus 
the  seats  of  government  or  mimicipal  admi- 
nistration are  called  capitcd  cities  or  towns. 
Capital  crimes  are  those  which  render  a  cri- 
minal liable  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

Capital.  In  Architecture,  the  he;id  or  the 
uppermost  member  of  any  part  of  a  building; 
\mt  it  is  generally  applied  in  a  restricted  senne 
to  that  of  a  column  or  pilaster  of  the  several 
orders,  as  in  the  figures  here  given,  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Tuscan  capital  (No.  1) 


consists  of  an  abacus  or  square  shelf  on  the 
top,  and  thereunder  an  ovolo  or  quarter  round, 
and  under  that  a  neck  terminated  by  an  as- 
tragal or  fillet,  which  latter  is  always  considered 
as  part  of  the  column  itself.  The  Boman  Doric 
capital  (No.  2)  here  given  has  an  abacus,  ovolo, 
and  neck,  like  the  last,  and  also  in  addition  three 
amulets  under  the  ovolo  and  a  cyma  or  o^ee, 
with  its  fillet  above  the  abacus :  the  Grecian 
Doric,  however,  has  only  a  square  abacus 
and  small  fillets.    The  Ionic  .capital  (No.  3) 
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consists  of  three  leading  parts;  an  abacns 
composed  of  an  ogee  and  a  fillet ;  a  rind  which 
forms  the  scrolls  or  Tolntes ;  and  an  ovolo  and 
astragal  at  the  lower  part  The  Corinthian 
and  Composite  capitals  (Nos.  4  and  6)  consist 
of  an  abacus  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  are  deco- 
rated with  leaves. 

The  capitals  of  mediffival  art  are  qnite  as 
characteristic  of  the  styles  which  then  preyailed 
as  the  classical  examples ;  and  the  capitals  of 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries  may  be  as  correctly  described 
as  those  of  ancient  art  They  usually  con- 
sist of  a  square  abacus,  with  foliage  arranged 
in  a  circular  form  underneath ;  and  often  the 
foliage  is  made  to  assume  the  form  of  an 
octagon  or  a  dnodecagon  immediately  under 
the  abacus,  which  is  modified  accordingly. 
There  is,  however,  more  of  fancj  in  the 
treatment  of  the  capitals  of  the  middle  ages ! 
than  in  the  capitals  of  the  classical  orders,  as  ' 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  article  upon 
this  sul^ect  in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture 
by  Mr.  Parker,  or  to  the  publications  of  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society  under  the 
title  of  a  Dictionary  of  Terma,  It  may  suf- 
fice here  to  say  that  the  capitals  became  more 
ornate  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of 
art ;  and  that  they  gradually  increased  in  com- 
plication as  mediaeval  architecture  approached 
Its  apogee. 

Cafttal.  In  Political  Economy,  that  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  labour  saved  nom 
immediate  consumption  which  is  employed  to 
maintain  productive  labourers  or  to  fiunlitate 
production.  [Poutical  EcoNomr.]  In  Com- 
merce, and  as  applied  to  individuals,  capital  is 
understood  to  mean  the  sum  of  money  which 
a  merchant  embarks  in  any  undertaking,  or 
which  he  contributes  to  the  common  stock  of 
a  partnership. 

CapttatioB  (Lat.  capitatio).  A  tax  imposed 
on  the  population  by  the  head ;  e.  g.  on  every 
one,  or  every  male,  above  a  certain  age,  &c. 
I^PoLL  Tax.]  In  France,  the  ancient  capitation 
IS  now  replaced  by  personal  and  other  direct 
contributions. 

Ompite  (LatV  In  Feudal  Law,  tenure  in 
capite  (Ang.  in  chief)  signifies  a  direct  holding 
of  the  king,  the  ultimate  sovereign,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  mesne  lord.  In  England, 
tenants  in  capite  were  either  by  knight-service 
or  socage ;  which  were  converted  into  common 
socage  l>y  the  Act  12  Ch.  IL  c  24,  abolishing 
feudal  tenures. 

Capite  Oensl  (Let).  In  Boman  Antiquity, 
the  lowest  rank  of  Roman  citizens ;  so  call^ 
because,  as  having  no  taxable  property,  they 
were  counted  simply  by  heads,  as  were  the 
Proletarii,  who  received  their  name  merely  as 
adding  to  the  population  of  the  state. 

Capitol  (Lat  capitolium).  By  this  name 
is  generally  known  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Tarpeian  mount  at  Rome.  There  were 
such  capitolia  in  other  cities,  as  at  Capua. 

Capitolatloii*  In  its  original  sense,  a 
writing  drftwn  up  in  several  cajpittUa  or  heads. 
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In  the  language  of  Hilitai^  Law,  the  artielre 
of  surrender,  when  a  gamson  or  other  foire 
surrenders  to  an  enemy  on  terms,  aod  cot 
at  discretion.  In  Eodesiaatical  Histoiy,  uti- 
cles  sworn  by  bishops  and  other  prektps 
on  admuBsion  to  their  dignities  were  styled 
Capitulations.  So  also  was  the  oath,  tendered 
first  to  Charles  V.,  and  then  to  the  em- 
perors of  G^ermBOT  who  succeeded  him,  bj 
the  electors,  termea  the  Election  Capitalatioa 
(wahl-capitulation). 

Capitoliiai  (Lat  dim.  of  caputs  a  head). 
A  close  head  of  sessile  flowerB,  as  seen  in  the 
Camposita  and  some  other  plants. 

Capiwlo  Aei4«  A  resin  found  in  balsam 
of  capivi. 

CapnomaiMj  ((}r.  ncOTv^fuvrffa,  from 
Kwrp6Sf  smoke,  and  ttoPTiia,  prophecy).  Diyioa- 
tion  by  smoke  was  practised  among  the  aneients, 
both  Dy  throwing  on  the  fire  seeds  of  poppj 
and  oUier  herbs,  and  observing  the  figun^s 
which  might  be  ikneied  in  the  smoke;  and  by 
observing  the  smoke  of  sacrifices. 

Capnomor-  An  oily  substance  of  a  pen- 
gent  and  rather  agreeable  odour  obtained  from 
the  tar  of  wood. 

Capo  a*Op«ra  (ItaL;  Fr.  ehef-d'cenm). 
A  masterpiece.     Capi  d*Opera :  Masteipieces. 

<Sapoiuiiere  (Fr.).  In  permanent  Fortiil- 
cation,  a  passage  leading  from  one  work  to 
another,  protected  on  each  side  by  a  wall  or 
parapet,  generally  of  earth,  sloping  to  the 
t)ottom  of  the  ditch.  When  a  passage  is  thos 
prot€X!ted  on  one  side  only,  it  is  called  a  demi- 
caponniire. 

In  Field  Fortification,  a  doable  stockade 
covered  with  planks  and  earth  at  the  angles  ox 
the  ditch  is  called  a  Caponni^ ;  it  serres  to 
give  a  flank  fire  in  the  ditchea^ 

Caporelanif  ■  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime  found  ciystallised  and  in 
radiated  laminse  at  Monto  Capoiciano  near 
Florence  and  several  other  localities  in  Toscaoy. 
It  has  a  fiesh-red  colour,  a  pearly  lustre,  &Q<^ 
is  only  transparent  in  very  thin  lamina 

CapparidaoeoD  (Capparis,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). A  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  Cistal  alliance,  and  having 
totramerous  flowers,  stamens  not  tetradj- 
namous,  exalbuminous  seeds,  and  closed  fniit. 
They  consist  of  annuals,  perennialB,  busbi>^, 
and  trees,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have  all  a  powerful  pongent  or 
even  acrid  taste,  and  have  been  in  some  &s*.-* 
used  as  substitutes  for  the  common  mustard; 
in  others  they  have  proved  severe  poisona  1° 
general  their  flowers  are  very  beautiful  oQ 
account  not  only  of  their  aize,  but  of  their 
long  silken  stamens,  which  are  often  g^ily 
coloured.  The  common  Caper-bush,  a  natir^ 
of  rocky  places  in  the  norto  of  Eiuope,  is  a 
species  of  the  genus  Capparis,  and  yields  tho 
flower-buds  which,  pickled  in  vinegar,  are  »^^^ 
in  the  shops  as  an  agreeable  aauoe  for  variou 
dishes. 

Capped  Quarts.  A  kind  of  Qaartz 
crystjd  which  is  found  in  Cornwall,  embedded 
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in  compact  Qnarlx.  On  breaking  the  inTeeting 
matrix,  the  Cfystals  are  revealed,  and  a  cast 
in  iDtaglio  of  their  pyramidal  terminationa 
is  obuined,  which  oonatitatea  the  *  capping' 
vhich  iuw  given  rue  to  the  name  applied 
to  Uiifl  TirietT  of  Qoartx.  The  French  mine- 
ralogists nail  this  Tariety  Quarta  encapuchonni, 
CapreUa.  A  genns  of  Craataceous  animals 
Ulonging  to  the  Older  Lttmodipoda,  found 
(H)mmooly  on  seaweed.  Montague,  who  de- 
HTibes  a  species  of  thia  genua  in  the  seventh 
volumo  of  the  lAnnman  TransaeUonSt  says  the 
fi^male  differs  in  possessing  several  plates  or 
valves  beneath  the  body,  situated  between  the 
tTo  pain  of  fins,  the  use  of  which  is  to  cany 
and  protect  its  eggs  or  young ;  at  which  time 
th<>j  extend  veir  considerably,  and  form  a  kind 
of  pouch  distenaed  with  ova,  fifteen  or  twenty 
ofvhichare  easily  distin^iuished  between  the 
transparent  plates.  In  this  part  a  very  strong 
pulsation  is  visible.  While  eiamining  a 
kmale  under  a  waler-microsoope,  the  author 
vas  siuprised  to  observe  not  leaa  than  ten 
Toong  ones  crawl  from  the  abdominal  pouch  of 
toe  parent,  all  perfectly  formed,  and  moving 
▼ith  oonsiderable  agility  over  the  body  of  the 
notW,  holding  £i8t  bv  their  hind  daws  and 
•-T^^tiiig  their  heads  and  arms.  The  characters 
rf  the  geuufl^  or  rather  fuaoHy  (CaprelUda),  are, 
l^idy  of  narrow  linear  form ;  eyes  composite, 
^i  placed  behind;  legs  long  and  slender, 
u)d  variable  in  number,  the  last  joint  of  the 

»mA  pair  being  often  toothed  on  the  under 

side. 

Oapreaiva  (Lat).  The  dd  botanical  name 
^  the  tendril  of  a  plant,  for  which  the  term 
nrrkui  is  now  preferred. 

Capile  Add  (Lat.  capra,  a  goat).  One 
of  the  volatile  adds  of  butter  obtained  by 
^pionifjring  it  with  soda,  adding  excess  of 
siilphnie  add,  and  distilling :  it  passes  over 
iniied  vith  butyric  acid,  and  with  two  other 
aais,  namely,  the  eaproie  and  the  etqprylic 
<iv*ii  Capricadd  haa  a  mixed  odour  of  acetic 
if'A  and  of  a  goatw  The  odour  of  caproic 
u\\  ia  less  goaty,  and  that  of  caprylic  add 
re-iemUes  pers^radon.  A  curious  relation 
^lisU  between  the  formulae  of  these  several 
<^ds,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  successively 
iacreasing  by  the  addition  of  4  equivalents, 
u  shown  in  the  following  table :  —- 
Butyric  add  •  •  C,  H^  O^,  HO 
Caproic  „  .  .  Cx,  Hxi  0„  HO 
CapyMe  „  .        .    Cie  Hx5  0,.  HO 

Capric     „  .        .    0,oH„0„HO 

CaprtCQlo  (ItaL  whim,  fancy).  In  Music, 
»  term  applied  to  certain  pieces,  wherein  the 
compoier  dvee  way  to  his  foncy,  without 
coQfining  himself  to  narticular  measures  or 
%8 :  they  are  also  called  Fantatia, 


(Lat.  capiieomus).  The  name 
of  one  of  the  three  divimons  of  Tetramerous 
bteUea;  induding  those  which  have  the 
^^«nnft  fiHform  or  setaoeouS)  and  generally 
excwding  the  length  of  the  body ;  eyes  lunate, 
^enclosing  the  base  of  the  antennas;  jaws 
^«7  lobvst,  with  short  palpi;  thorax  often 
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roined  at  the  sides ;  the  three  basal  joints  of 
the  tarsi  dilated,  and  cusbioned  on  the  under 
surface ;  the  third  deeply  cleft  at  the  extremity, 
and  recdving  the  minute  ball  at  the  buise  of 
the  slender  and  long  terminal  joint  This 
division  comprehends  four  great  families — 
Frionidat  Ceramhycida,  Lamiid^B,  and  Lep' 
turtfUg ;  and  corresponds  veiy  nearly  with  the 
Linntean  genera  Cfra)nbyx,  Nccydalis^  and 
Leptura,  The  offices  of  the  caprioorn  beetles 
in  the  economy  of  nature  is  to  restrain  tlio 
excessive  multiplication  of  vegetable  species  in 
the  warmer  dimates  of  the  globe.  The  lans 
reside  within  the  wood  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees. 

<Niprleonras  (Lat  The  Wild  Goat),  The 
tenth  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters 
about  the  2l8t  of  December,  at  the  winter 
solstice.  The  paralld  circle  passing  through 
the  first  point  ox  this  sign  is  called  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn. 

Oaprilloatloii  (Lat  caprificatio).  A  fer- 
tilisation of  flowers  by  the  aid  of  insects,  in 
the  way  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  fig, 
by  means  of  a  small  fly. 

CraprtfoUaoeae  (Caprifolium,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  rather  large  natural  order  of  Exo- 
genous plants,  belonging  to  the  Cinchonal 
aUianoe,  and  having  exstipulate  leaves,  epi- 
petalous  stamens,  straight  anthers  bursting 
longitudinally,  and  consolidated  fruit  They 
consist  of  twuing  and  erect  shrubs,  and  herba- 
ceous or  woody  plants,  and  even  of  trees, 
with  simple  or  pinnated  leaves,  and  flowers  of 
most  disdmilar  forms,  but  all  monopetalous. 
The  most  common  plants  bdonging  to  this 
order  are  the  Woodbine,  the  St  Peter's  Wort, 
the  Tartarian  and  Fly  Honeysuckle,  the  nu- 
merous spedes  of  Viburnum,  and  the  Elder- 
tree. 

CHtprUblinm  (Lat  capra,  a  goat^  and 
folium,  a  Itaf),  The  genus  to  which  the  wild 
Honeysuckle  (C.  Pcriclvmenum)  belongs.  It 
consists  of  twining  Shrubs  inhabiting  the 
northern  hemisphere  exdusively,  and  in  most 
cases  having  long  tubular  flowers  of  singular 
sweetness.  Many  spedes  are  known  to  bota- 
nists, the  most  interesting  of  which  are  those 
from*  the  north  of  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
the  fragrance  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of 
all  others. 

Caiirolo  Aeld  (Lat  capra,  a  goat).  One  of 
the  adds  formed  during  the  saponification  of 
butter ;  it  has  a  rank  goat-like  odour. 

Caprote  AleohoL  A  colourless  aromatic 
volatile  liquid  occurring  in  small  quantity  in 
brandy. 

Oaproll0iie«  A  Itj^ht  colourless  liouid  of 
unpleasant  odour.  It  is  a  frequent  proauct  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  mtty  bodies. 

Capromjs  (Or.  Kdirpos,  a  boar^  and  fivs, 
a  vtouse).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Rodent 
Mammalia,  exdusively  confined  to  the  island 
of  Cuba,  where  they  go  by  the  name  of 
H^itjus.  They  have  four  molars  on  each  side  of 
the  jaw,  in  which  the  enamel  is  so  folded  as  to 
form  three  angles  on  the  outer  margin  and  one 
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on  the  inner,  in  the  upper  teeth ;  the  reverse 
in  the  lower  teeth.  The  liver  ia  remArkably 
subdivided  in  the  rodents  of  this  genus. 

Capros  (6r.  a  boar),  A  name  applied  by 
Lac^pede  to  a  subgenus  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  which  he  separated  from  the  dories 
{Z€U8\  and  of  which  the  boar  fish  (Zeus  Aper, 
Linn.)  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  fish  has  been  taken  at  Mount's 
Bay,  and  another  near  Bridgewater,  but  it  is 
rare  as  a  British  species. 

Capryllo  Aeld.  A  constituent  of  butter 
and  otiier  fats.  It  is  most  easily  prepared  from 
cocoa-nut  oil.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is 
a  liquid,  but  at  50°  ciystaUises  in  needles. 

Caprylie  Alooliol.  The  hydrated  oxide 
of  capryL  A  colourless  volatile  liquid  of 
agreeable  odour:  obtained  on  distilling  castor 
oil  with  caustic  potash. 

Capslotne.  An  acrid  soft  resin  found  in 
the  fruit  or  seed  pods  of  the  Capsicum  annuum ; 
it  appears  to  be  the  acrid  principle  of  Cayenne 
pepper. 

Capsienm.  A  genus  of  Sotanacea^  con- 
sisting of  annual  or  sub-shrubby  plants,  with 
a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  five  convergent  pro- 
truding anthers,  and  a  two  to  four  ceUed  ovary 
becoming  a  membranous  pod  or  seed-vessel 
of  varied  form.  The  seed-vessels  of  different 
species,  namely  the  larger  ones  of  C  annuum, 
and  the  smaller  ones  of  C.  frutescefis  and  C. 
hcuxatum  or  Bird-pepper,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  species,  form,  when  powdered  and  sifted, 
the  Cayenne  pepper  of  commerce,  so  well  known 
as  a  powerful  condiment,  and  often  useful  as  a 
stimulating  medicine.  Cayenne  pepper  is  often 
grossly  adulterated  with  common  salt^  and  occa- 
sionally red  lead  and  earthy  powders  are  said 
to  be  added  to  it :  it  often  has  a  disagreeable 
rancid  odour,  owing  to  its  being  sprinkled  with 
oil  to  prevent  its  dust  affecting  those  who 
prepare  it  The  fruit  of  the  various  species  is 
often  called  Chili,  from  Tchitli,  the  native 
Mexican  name. 

CapatU.  The  upper  horieontal  beam  in  the 
timber  framing  of  viaducts  or  bridges:  this 
word  seems  to  be  incorrectly  used  for  'sill,' 
which  means  prop^ly  the  bottom  piece  of  a 
fr'aming,  but  the  other  application  of  the  word 
has  become  sufiiciently  general  to  warrant  its 
being  noticed. 

Capsquares.  The  metal  fastenings  which 
keep  the  trunnions  of  a  gun  in  their  places  on 
the  carriage. 

Capstan  (Fr.  cabestan :  the  word  is  con- 
nected by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish  Etymology,  with  the  old  Spanish  cabra,  an 
engine  for  throwing  stones,  and  with  the  Latin 
capra,  a  goat,  applied  to  machines  for  raising 
weights).  A  strong  massive 
piece  of  timber  round  which  a 
rope  is  coiled,  and  being  turned 
by  means  of  bars,  or  levers,  it 
affords  an  advantageous  mode 
of  applying  power  to  overcome 
an  obstacle.  The  capstan  is  chiefly  employed 
in  ships,  where  it  is  used  for  weighing  anchor, 
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hoisting  sail,  && ;  it  is  genenJly  placed  Te^ 
tically,  the  lower  end  resting  on  a  pivot,  let 
down  and  firmly  bolted  thnragh  the  deck  of 
the  ship,  and  the  levers  inserted  in  holes  in 
the  head  or  top,  so  that  the  force  of  the 
men  working  the  capstan  may  be  exerted  (ion- 
tinuously,  and  that  there  may  be  no  necessity 
for  removing  the  levers  from  one  bole  to  th» 
other,  as  is  l£e  case  when  the  machine  is  pho^d 
horizontally,  as  in  the  French  *  eb^vre,'  used  for 
hoisting  heavy  loads  quickly.  The  power  of 
the  capstan  may  be  materially  increased  by 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  wheelwork,  an 
improvement  which  has  been  for  several  years 
applied  in  the  mercantile  and  royal  navies. 

Capsular  Ugamenta.  Those  ligumrots 
which  surround  movable  articulations  and  it- 
tain  the  synovia,  as  in  a  bag. 

Capsule  (Lat  capsula,  dim.  fA  capsa,  a 
hox  or  case\  In  Anatomy,  a  membranoos  eac 
investing  an  organ,  as  the  capsule  of  the  liv^r, 
the  spleen,  &a  Those  flask-shaped  atrcaii 
from  which  the  uriniferoos  tubes  oommenoe  m 
called  *  capsules  of  Malpighi : '  they  sanonjd 
the  capillaiy  glomerules  or  plexuses,  cuii^d 
'  corpuscles  of  Malpighi' 

Capsule.  In  Botanv,  a  term  applied  to  all 
dry  fruits  which  are  deluscent,  whether  tbf\T 
are  many-seeded  or  few-seeded,  simple  or  corj- 
pound;  and  in  such  cases  some  expletive  i^^ 
added  to  indicate  the  particolar  nature  of  th' 
fruit.  Thus  a  capsule  is  ctrtwmsnsn/^  when 
cut  round  by  a  circular  line  dividing  it  into 
two  parts  ;  siUiqmform,  when  long  and  tap' r. 
like  tne  pod  of  a  mustard-plant ;  UuxaUy  wh-  a 
the  pericarp  is  suoculent ;  and  trieoocmu,  wh>.r. 
a  dry  capsule  bursts  into  three  separate  c)^ 
pieces.  Sometimes,  for  special  caipologiciii 
purposes,  the  word  is  limitea  in  its  applicati'  n 
to  such  diy  compound  fruits  as  open  by  valv-N 
and  have  an  indefinite  number  of  seeds ;  85  m 
DigitaUs,  Scrophvlaria,  the  common  lilac,  &e. 

Cafsulb.  In  Chemistry,  a  small  &hAll<.w 
evaporating  vessel  or  dish« 

Captain  (Fr.  capitaine;  Ger.  hauptmaniL 
a  headman  or  chief).  In  the  Anny,  the  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  of  a  coinpai:^ 
of  infantiy  or  battexy  of  artillery.  The  price 
of  a  captain's  commission  is  different  in  tht 
different  branches  of  the  British  serrice:  in 
the  life  guards,  for  instance,  it  is  3,600/. ;  i^ 
the  cavahy,  3,200/. ;  in  the  foot  guards  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  4,800/. ;  in  tho 
infantry,  1,800/.  The  full-pay  of  a  captain  in 
the  life  and  foot  guards  is  lbs.  a  day,  in  h>'r>r 
regiments  14«.  7</.,  and  in  the  infantry  lU-  ^''' 

CAPTAQf.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  is  the  title  of 
the  oflcer  next  in  rank  below  a  flag  officrr. 
The  title  of  post-captain,  which  was  the  pro}''^ 
rank  of  captain,  and  answered  to  colonel  in 
the  army,  has  been  for  some  time  in  disu^*. 
The  captain  is  next  in  rank  above  the  c^ni- 
mander :  he  rises  by  regular  successioD  to  th'' 
rankof  rear-adminil;  undertheconditioo,h()W- 
ever,  that  he  must  have  served  six  years  m  » 
sea-going  vessel  with  the  rank  of  capUin.  The 
senior  captain  on  any  station  wh^re  there  i» 
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noadminl,  luui  the  rank  of  oommodoro.  The 
paj  of  II  captain  Taiies  by  aeniority  from  30^. 
to  208.  a  daj,  with  command  money  ranging, 
aeeording  to  the  rating  of  his  ship,  from  1^.  to 
bs.  a  day.  His  half-pay  begms  at  lOt,  6<^  a 
(Uy,  and  rises  by  seniority  to  14a.  6d.  a  day.  A 
ctptain  in  the  navy  ranks  with  a  lieutenant  in 
the  anny,  nntii  he  has  held  the  rank  three 
yean :  and  after  that  time  with  a  ooloneL 

The  heads  of  small  parties  or  gangs  of  men 
in  certain  stations  of  the  ship  are  also  called 
captains ;  as  of  the  forecastle,  the  tops,  &c. 

CaptloB  (Lat.  captio).  In  Law,  a  certificate 
signed  by  commissioners,  to  testify  their  eze- 
cation  of  any  commission  in  law  or  equity. 
Ak\  the  act  of  taking  a  man  into  arrest  The 
caption  of  an  indictment  is  the  designation  of 
the  style  of  the  court  before  which  the  jorors 
make  their  presentment 

OaiwohtnB.    [Oboxbs,  Rblioxous.] 

Caput  Mortmain  (Lat).  The  inert  re- 
ndne  of  the  distillation  and  sublimation  of  dif- 
ferent sobstances.  When  sulphate  of  iron,  for 
instanee,  or  green  vitriol,  is  distilled  at  a  red 
heat,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  red  oxide  of  iron, 
whieh  the  old  chemista  called  caput  tnortuum 
^Irioii  These  residuary  products  were  repre- 
mftxA  in  alchemical  writings  by  the  symbol  of 
k  death's  head  and  cros^bones. 

Capybara.    In  Zoology.    [Cafibaha.] 

Cir  (Lat  cairuiB,  Fr.  char).  Any  rude 
art  The  Irish  car  is  a  one-horse  cart,  with 
vtffj  low  broad  wheels,  used  for  carting  out 
ramiTe  and  carting  home  grain  in  the  case  of 
fiA  peaty  soils.  The  Irish  jaunting  car  is  a 
M  of  one-horse  chaise,  commonly  without 
fpriogs,  in  whidi  the  people  sit  bads  to  back, 
lod  vith  their  facea  looking  sideways. 

Carabldaa  (Lat  carabus ;  Or.  Kdpafiof,  the 
ttag-beetie).  A  family  of  Pentamerous  beetles, 
ehvacterised  by  haying  a  bilobed  upper  Up, 
naooth  jaws  (maxillsB),  an  entire  tooth  in  the 
centre  of  the  notch  of  the  mentum  or  chin- 
p{r«e»,  and  dilated  tarsi  in  the  males.  The 
nujori^  of  the  British  species  have  the  elytra 
vj!d«^ied  together.  The  Carabida  generally 
drfend  themselyefl  by  discharging  from  the 
extremity  of  the  body  an  acrid  fluid,  and  emit 
A  fetid  odour.  They  are  amongst  the  most 
nvenofis  of  beetles,  and  prey  on  other  insects, 
fur  which  they  lurk  beneath  stones^  the  bark 
of  trees,  &c 

CanMae  or  CMurbtna  (Fr.  carabine,  ItaL 
cs^bino).  A  firearm  used  by  cayalry  and 
vtilleiy,  shorter  in  the  barrel  than  the  infantry 
DiQ»ket  or  rifle.  The  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
^m  their  having  in  early  times  been  armed 
vith  this  wei^n,  are  called  *  The  Carabineers.' 

Carablaa-4^tlire  (FV*)<  Is  &  rifle  used  in 
the  French  service,  which  has  an  iron  pin  fixed 
at  the  end  of  the  breech  in  the  line  of  the 
uis:  on  this,  the  bullet  which  is  elongated,  is 
^^iced  down  by  a  hard  blow  of  the  ramrod,  and 
^  expanded  into  the  grooves. 
.  Canielirea  de  ClwlUt6  (Fr.).  In  Print- 
11%  rarsiTe  characters  invented  and  used  by 
the  printer  QmyoD,  of  Lyons,  in  the  middle  of 
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the  sixteenth  century.  B^raneer  de  la  Tour^s 
VAnUe  d€9  AmM»  is  an  exam^e  of  this  kind 
of  type. 

Ctaradoe  Bandatoaa.  A  deposit  originally 
described  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  his  lower  Silurian  series, 
but  now  subdivided  and  lees  important  The 
lower  and  laxger  member  passes  into  the 
Llakdbilo  Fiaos,  which  are  exceedingly  rich 
in  fossils,  and  the  upper  member  is  found  to 
lie  in  many  places  unconformably  on  the  lower. 
This  upper  member  includes  the  graptdite 
schists  of  Sweden,  the  Ungvlite  beds  of  Russia, 
the  Ampelite  schists  of  Brittany,  &c.  All  these 
deposits  are  singularly  rich  in  TuLOBrrss. 

Caraganflk  (Carachana,  the  Mogul  name). 
A  genus  of  pretty  hardy  Leguminous  shrubs, 
inhabiting  the  Russian  dominions  in  Asia.  C, 
arbaresoeiUf  Mtagana,  and  ChanUagu  aro  com- 
mon in  the  shrubberies  of  this  country,  where 
they  flower  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
Cjuhata  is  a  singular  scrubby  plant,  with  the 
branches  closely  covered  by  the  leafy  spiny 
ragged  petioles.  The  leaves  of  C.  arborescens 
are  said  to  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter  like 
indigo. 

Oaragaan  or  Oarraraan.  The  Irish 
name  of  Chondrus  crispus  and  other  similar 
alga,  of  which  huge  quantities  are  collected  for 
feeding  cattle  and  for  making  jelly  for  invalids. 

Oaraipa  ^Caraipe,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
species  in  Guiana).  The  celebrated  balsam  of 
Tamacoari,  a  substance  of  the  colour  of  old 
port  wine  and  the  consistency  of  olive  oil,  and 
of  ereat  utility  in  the  cure  of  the  itch,  is  the 
produce  of  C,  fascictUata,  one  of  several  South 
American  species  of  the  genus  of  Tgrnstrb- 
miacea. 

Oaraltaa.  A  sect  among  the  Jews  who 
adhere  closely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  rqecting  the  rabbinical  interpreta- 
tions and  the  Cabbala. 

Carambole.    [Bxluabds.] 

Oaimnna.  A  resin  brought  from  South 
America,  of  an  aromatic  odour;  formerly  used 
in  plaisters. 

Canuuc  (derivation  unknown).  A  genus 
of  spiny-finned  fishes,  belonfi;ing  to  the  Scom- 
berida  or  mackerel  family ;  but  differing  from 
the  true  mackerol  in  having  a  series  of  scales, 
with  ridges  or  keels  in  the  middle,  ranged  along 
the  lateral  line.  From  thia  resemblance  they 
aro,  commonly  termed  '  bastard  mackerel.' 

Carapa  (Carib.  Carapa,  applied  to  one  of 
the  species).  A  genus  of  Mttiacem,  found  in 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  C.  guia- 
nensis  is  a  large  tree  of  Guiana.  Its  bark  is 
febrifugal,  and  used  for  tanning.  Its  timber, 
called  crab-wood,  is  employed  aa  maat-spars, 
shingles,  &c ;  and  the  oil  of  its  seeds,  called 
carap  or  crab-oil,  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps 
and  other  purposes.  In  this  country  it  hardens 
into  a  solia  &t  The  seeda  of  C.  guineenms^  a 
native  of  tropical  Africa,  yield  Coondi  or  Talli- 
ooonidi  oil,  wnich  is  purgative  and  anthelmintic. 

Carapaoa  (Fr.).  The  upper  shield  or  plate 
of  the  armour  or  shell  of  the  tortoise  and 
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crab.      Callipaah  ia  a  cotrnpt  fbnn  of  this 
word. 

Caraplne.  An  alkaloid  found  in  the 
Carapa  guiarunaia^ 

Carassfl*.  The  bony  Tault  which  protects 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  Chelonians, 
or  tortoises  and  turtles,  and  which  results  fiom 
the  union  by  suture  of  the  dilated  and  flattened 
parts  of  the  vertebrsB  and  ribs,  intercalated  with 
bones  from  the  dermoskeleton.  The  analogous 
part  of  the  body  of  the  crab  is  also  called 
Camssffi;  but  this  is  not  composed  of  corre- 
sponding parts  to  those  of  the  tortoise,  but  of 
a  calcified  integument  The  term  Gabapagh 
is  also  used  [which  seel. 

Carat  (a  word  of  doubtM  origin).  A 
carat  is  a  weight  of  4  grains,  used  in  weigh- 
ing diamonds.  The  term  Carat  is  also  used  in 
reference  to  the  fineness  of  gold ;  in  express- 
ing which,  the  mass  spoken  of  is  siq>posed  to 
weigh  24  carats,  of  12  grains  each;  and  the 
pure  gold  is  called  ^9t€.  Thus,  if  pold  be  said 
to  be  22  carats  fine  (or  standard),  it  is  implied 
that  22-24ths  are  pure  gold,  and  2-24ths  alloy. 
In  the  process  of  assaying  gold,  the  real  quan- 
tity taken  is  Terv  small,  generally  from  6  to 
12  grains ;  and  tnis  is  termed  the  oMsay  found. 
It  is  subdiyided  into  24  carats,  and  each  carat 
into  4  assay  grains,  and  each  grain  into 
quarters ;  so  that  there  are  884  separate  reports 
for  gold.  When  the  gold  assay  pound  is  only 
6  grains,  the  quarter  assay  grain  only  weighs 
1.64th  of  a  grain.  This  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  accuracy  required  in  the  weights  and  scales 
used  for  such  delicate  operations.  {Allot  and 
Assay.] 

Caravan  (a  Persian  word).  A  company 
of  merchants,  travellers,  or  pilgrims,  who 
associate  toeether  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  uiat  they  may  trarel  with  greater 
security  tiirough  deserts  and  other  places 
infested  with  robbers  or  exposed  to  other 
dangers.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  East- 
em  and  African  nations  has  from  the  re- 
motest ages  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  means 
of  caravans,  as  the  governments  that  have 
spruQg  up  in  those  continents  hare  seldom  been 
able,  even  if  they  had  had  the  will,  to  render 
travelling  safe  or  practicable  for  individuals. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  religious  motives,  with  others  of  a  lees 
exalted  character,  have  tended  to  augment  the 
intercourse  between  difiTerent  parts  of  the 
Eastern  world,  and  to  increase  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  caravans.  Mohammed,  as  is 
weU  known,  enjoined  all  his  followers  to  visit 
Mecca  once  in  their  lifetime ;  and  large  cara- 
vans assemble  for  this  purpose  in  every  coun- 
try where  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  established. 
There  are  four  regular  caravans  which  proceed 
annually  to  Mecca :  the  first  from  Damascus, 
composed  of  pilgrims,  travellers,  and  merchants, 
from  Earope  and  Asia ;  the  second  from  Cairo, 
for  the  Mohammedans  of  Barbaiy;  the  third 
from  Zibith,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
where  those  of  Arabia  and  India  meet ;  the 
fourth  from  Babylon,  where  the  Persians  as- 
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semble.  Every  caravan  is  under  tbe  oomnaad 
of  a  chief  or  aga  (caravanbachi),  who  has  fre- 
quently under  him  such  a  number  of  troops  or 
forces  as  is  deemed  suffident  for  its  defence. 
When  it  is  practicable  they  encamp  near  wdls 
or  rivulets^  and  observe  a  regular  disdpliof. 
Camels  are  almost  uniformly  used  as  a  meui 
of  conveyance^  in  preference  to  any  other 
animal,  on  account  of  their  wonderfol  pstieoce 
of  fotigue,  and  their  peculiarity  of  straetarc, 
which  so  admirably  fits  them  for  tnTelling 
through  desert  wastes.  [Caxxl.]  Forfuther 
details  on  the  subject  <n  caravans,  the  reader 
may  consult  M*Culfoch's  CommereuiJ>ktioMirf 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

Oaravaaflanr  (Pers.  serai,  s  houm  for 
caravans).  A  large  public  building,  or  ins, 
for  the  reception  and  lodgement  of  carsTva  in 
the  desert  Though  serving  insteadofimu, then 
is  this  essential  difference  between  them,  that 
the  traveller  finds  nothing  in  the  caravsnniy 
for  the  use  either  of  himself  or  his  cattle,  bat 
must  carry  all  his  provisions  and  neeenazies 
with  him.  Oaravansaries  are  also  numerous  in 
cities,  where  they  serve  not  only  as  inns,  but  ai 
shops,  warehouses,  and  even  exchanges. 

Oarawel  (Span,  caravela).  A  light  ihip 
formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  PoctV' 

guese ;  also  a  vessel  used  by  the  French  is  the 
erring  fisheiy. 

Caraway.  The  canninative  fruit  or  and 
of  the  Canon  Cand,  an  indigenous  umbelli- 
ferous plant  English  caraways  are  more  phmp 
and  aromatic  than  the  Dntdi  or  foreign,  which 
are  apt  to  be  mouldy  and  of  little  flsTour. 
They  yield  about  3  per  cent  of  essential  oil 
when  carefrilly  distilled  with  water.  Thejaie 
a  good  addition  to  purgative  and  othsr  remedies, 
to  prevent  gripinff  and  flatulency;  bat  tbeif 
chief  consumption  is  among  gingerbread  baken, 
confectioners,  and  pastrycooks. 

CarawasTi  Oil  oC  An  aromatic  ToUti]« 
oil,  obtained  on  distilling  the  crushed  seeds  of 
the  Camm  Cand  with  water.  It  is  used  as  a 
flavouring  agent 

CHu^amlde.  A  compound  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  amidogen,  contained,  according  to 
Regnault,  in  chlraocarbonata  of  ammonia:  its 
chemical  formula  is  CO,  NH^ 

CHwbaBllle  Aeld.  AntkramUe  Acid,  A 
crystalline  body  derived  from  indigo  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash. 

Oarbanilide.  Carbamide  in  which  bj^ 
gen  is  replaced  by  phenyL  A  whiter  vi^atile, 
crystalline  body. 

CJarbaaotto  Aeid.  A  crystallisaUe  add 
and  bitter  substance,  composed  of  carbon,  asot^ 
and  oxygen ;  obtained  by  the  action  of  mtric 
acid  on  indigo  and  some  other  vegetable  ainl 
animal  substences.  It  is  the  bitter  |ffind[l« 
of  Welter. 

CarbethyUe  Aeid.  Carbotmie  add  or 
etkylcarbonie  acid.  An  organic  aetd  prodBc«d 
when  carbonic  add  is  passed  into  alooholie  so- 
lution of  potash. 

OarbolieiaBOie  AetO.  A  dsrivatiTe  of 
einnamein  said  to  differ  from  benaoie  add. 
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Oarbollo  Jk/dAm  A  substance  obtained  by 
the  distiUfttion  of  ooal-tar:  it  oystallises  in 
prismatic  needles,  which  fuse  at  96^  and  boil 
at  270*^:  it  has  a  penetrating  odour  and  burning 
tiiste,  and  in  many  respects  resembles  creosote: 
its  spedfie  gravity  is  1'06.  It  appears  to  be 
id<>Dtieal  witii  the  substance  eaXLed  kydraU  of 
fhenyl.    Its  formula  is  C|,  H,  0,  HO. 

Carboilietliylie  Aeld*  Obtained  as  carb- 
et}}ylic  a4sd,  wood  spirit  replacing  Tinie  alcohol 

Carbon  (Lat.  oarbo).  This  term  is  used  in 
Chemistiy  to  signify  the  pure  combustible  base 
of  the  Tsrieties  of  charcoal  and  other  carbon- 
aceoui  matters;  the  diamond  is  pure  carbon  in 
a  oystalline  form.  Carbon  is  an  elementary 
substance,  which  combines  with  oxygen  in  two 
proportions^  forming  earbonie  acid  and  earbonic 

Oart»oiuite«*  Salts  containing  earbonic 
uid.  They  are  recognised  by  the  efferreecence 
▼hich  is  excited  idien  they  are  put  into  dilute 
muriatic  add.  Carbonate  of  Hme  is  one  of  the 
TQost  important  of  these  compounds,  forming 
the  Tarieties  of  marble,  limestone,  calcareous 
epar,  chalk,  &e.     Carbonate  of  lime  consists  of 

lime  .    .    •  1  atom  «■  28    .    •    66 
Carbonic  acid  1  atom  ■■  22    •    •    44 
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Carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda  are 
ulso important  salts.  [Potash;  Sodjl]  Car- 
If'natt  of  ammonia  is  lued  in  medicine  ;  it  is  a 
vhite  pungent  salt,  commonly  known  under  the 
lume  of  amtUing  salt.  Spirit  of  hartshorn  is 
a  solution  of  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
obtained  by  distilling  bone  or  horn. 

Cavbonle  Aeiil*  This  important  compound 
is  obtained  when  any  form  of  carbon,  such 
as  the  diamond  or  pure  charcoal,  is  burnt  in 
oxygen  gas.  It  consists  of  6  carbon -i- 16 
oxjgen  s  22  carbonic  add ;  or  of 

Carbon  .  1  atom    •    6    .    •    27*27 
Oz]^en  .  2  atoms  .16    •    •    72-73 

1  22  100*00 

I(K)  cubical  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  weigh 

47'3  grains.     Under  a  pressure  of  36  atmo- 

f^heres,  at  the  temperature  of  82^,  it  becomes 

liquid;  and  when  the  pressure  which  retains  it 

in  the  liquid  state  is  remoTed,  the  n^ndity  of 

the  evaporation,  and  the  sudden  and  enormous 

exmnsion  of  the  vanour,  are  such  as  to  produce 

&  decree  of  cold  unaer  which  the  add  solidifies, 

formmg  a  white  concrete  subetance  possessed  of 

very  extraordinaiy  properties.    Mr.  Faraday 

▼as  the  first  who  bquefira  carbonic  add,  but  it 

"ns  first  described  as  a  solid  by  If.  Thilourier. 

At  common  temperatures  and  pressures  water 

absorbs  its  own  Toiume  of  carbonic  add ;  under 

a  ptrasure  of  two  atmospheres  it  dissolTes  twice 

its  Tohmie,  and  so  on.    Carbonic  add  imparts 

briaknesB  and  a  slightly  pungent  and  sour  taste 

to  water  impregnjU;ed  with  it;  it  also  confers 

the  effiBrreseent  quality  upon  many  mineral 

xpring^     Carbonic  add  is  recognised  by  its 

reoderiog  lime-water  torbid.    It  extinguishes 

flame  and  8uflS)eates  animala ;  hence  the  miners 

call  it  choke  damp.    Carbonic  acid  is  contained 
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in  marble,  chalk,  and  all  the  Yarieties  of  lime- 
stone, from  which  it  is  extracted  by  strong 
heat^  as  in  the  process  of  burning  lime ;  or  by 
the  action  of  singer  adds,  in  which  case  the 
carbonic  add  escapes  with  effervescence.  Moun- 
tains of  limestone,  therefore^  are  great  naturul 
repodtories  of  carbonic  add.  This  ^  is  also 
pmuced  during  the  respiration  of  animals,  and 
is  evoWed  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 
Cttrbonlo  Ozid««    A  gas  composed  of 

Carbon     .  1  atom    .    6    .    .    42*8 

Oxygen    •  1  atom    •  _§    •    •    67*2 

4 


14 


1000 


100  cubical  inches  weigh  30*2  grains.  It  is  fatal 
to  animals,  and  extinguishes  flame ;  but  it  bums 
in  contact  with  air,  and  forms  carbonic  add. 
It  is  obtained  by  passing  carbonic  acid  over 
red-hot  charcoal;  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
chalk  or  pounded  marble  and  iron  or  zinc 
filings  to  redness.    It  is  not  absorbed  by  water. 

CarboBlftrona  (Lat  carbo,  coal,  and  fero, 
/  bear).  A  Geological  term  generally  applied 
to  beds  or  strata  containing  c^iL 

C^arboiilftorona  Sjatem.  The  deposits 
thus  named  are  among  the  most  important  of 
aU  the  accumulations  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
earth ;  for  they  indude,  in  England,  not  only 
the  great  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  which 
are  sources  of  national  wealth  of  inconceivable 
magnitude,  but  some  of  our  principal  ores  of 
lead  and  zinc,  supplies  of  marble,  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  limestone  for  buildine  and 
burning,  and  a  number  of  less  important,  though 
very  valuable  minerals. 

There  are  two  principal  divisions  of  the  car- 
boniferous system.  Both  are  characterised  by 
the  presenoe  of  an  enormous  quantitv  of  carbon ; 
but  in  one-^the  lower  division —  the  carbon  is 
in  combination  with  oxygen  and  lime,  forming 
masses  of  limestone  derived  chiefiy  from  ani- 
mals; and  in  the  other — the  upper  series — the 
carbon  is  more  nearly  pure,  and  in  the  form  of 
coal,  the  result  of  vegetation.     [Coai..] 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  lower  and 
older  member  of  the  carboniferous  system  in 
England  and  Western  Europe  generally,  as  well 
as  m  North  America,  is  a  vast  depodt  of  coral- 
line limestone,  crystalline  for  the  most  part,  and 
aboundingin  sheUs,  eneiinites,  and  corals.  It  has 
long  been  known  as  the  Mountain  Ldcbstonb, 
from  its  large  developement  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  xorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lanca- 
shire, where  it  is  the  source  of  much  picturesque 
beauty.  [Mountain  Ldostonb.]  Among  the 
limestones  are  many  bands  of  coal,  some  thick 
enough  and  good  enough  to  pay  for  working. 
In  ouier  parts  of  England,  and  in  Russia,  very 
poor  and  imperfect  coal  measures  represent  the 
carboniferous  limestone.  In  Ireland  there  is  a 
peculiar  sandy  deposit  of  the  same  age. 

Over  the  carboniferous  limestone  lies  the 
MuxsTonb  Gbtt,  a  rock  oocadonally  repre- 
sented by  bituminous  shales  and  covered  by 
pebbly  grits.  Here  come  in  some  of  thoeo 
valuable  deposits  of  iron  more  common  among 
the  coal  measures,  but  helping  to  give  value  to 
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the  middle  part  of  the  carboniferous  Bystein. 
Here  also  are  valuable  building  stones.     . 

The  natural  divisions  between  the  beds  of 
limestone  and  its  numerous  crevices  and  caverns 
are  often  filled  more  or  less  completely  with 
ores  of  lead  and  zinc  Rich  masses  of  galena 
occupy  the  fissures,  large  deposits  of  calamine 
fill  the  interspaces  between  the  beds,  and  where 
none  of  these  valuable  minerals  exist,  large 
bodies  of  water  accumulate  and  occasionally 
make  their  way  out  in  springs  or  are  available 
when  tapped  by  accident  or  intention. 

Much  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  of 
organic  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  a  coral  sea,  not  far  from  islands 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  almost 
perfect  identity  of  species  observable  when 
fossils  obtained  from  the  quarries  in  Central 
Europe  are  compared  with  others  from  high 
northern  districts  either  in  Europe  or  North 
America,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  a  re- 
markable uniformity  of  climate  prevailed  at  that 
time  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  The 
nature  of  the  prevailing  fossils — Goniatites, 
OfiTHOCERATiTBs  &c.  among  the  univalves,  and 
the  numerous  species  of  Tbrbbratxti^  and 
SpinrFBR  among  the  bivalves — points  to  condi- 
tions different  from  any  that  have  since  affected 
the  same  districts. 

Over  the  millstone  grit  come  the  sandstones 
and  shales  that  contain  the  coal  measures — 
the  lower  part  of  which  in  England  is  most 
prolific  in  coal.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the 
various  tracts  of  land  now  above  the  wat-er,  are 
covered  with  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  car- 
boniferous period,  among  which  coal  is  buried ; 
and  this  coal  is  for  the  most  part  accessible.  As 
in  each  square  mile  of  country  there  are  upwards 
of  three  millions  of  square  yards  of  surfiice,  and 
a  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  nearly  a  ton,  while 
in  many  coal-fields  there  is  an  average  of  work- 
able coal  from  ten  to  twen^  yards  thick,  the 
reader  may  obtain  for  himself  a  rough  but  suf- 
ficient estimate  of  the  possible  extent  of  supply 
of  this  mineral     [Coal.] 

Carbo  J.  A  large  globular  bottle  of  green 
glass  protected  by  basket-work.  Carboys  are 
seldom  used,  except  for  containing  certain 
acids  and  other  highly  corrosive  liquids  likely 
to  act  upon  stoneware.  A  carboy  of  oil  of 
vitriol  usually  contains  about  160  lbs.  of  that 
acid,  or  twelve  gallons  of  water.  This  word 
is  identified  by  Dr.  Latham  with  the  Romaic 
Kttpafiir^yui,  the  t  being  sounded  as  6,  and  the 
K&a  y. 

Csrbmiole  (Lat.  carbunculus,  a  small 
coal).  The  name  applied  by  jewellers  to  the 
variety  of  Precious  Garnet  which  is  cut  en 
cahochon.  It  was  a  gem  held  in  gre&t  es- 
timation by  the  ancients.  [AT.ABAin)iNB ; 
Pybopb.] 

Carbukclb.  a  hard  circumscribed  inflam- 
matory tumour,  which  generally  arises  on  the 
neck  or  back,  soon  forming  a  fetid  discharge, 
and  acquiring  a  tendency  to  gangrene.  It  is 
a  kind  of  malignant  boil,  spreading  under  the 
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skin,  and  producing  a  morbid  influBmatoir 
action  of  the  surrounding  parts.  PoQlti>^«<, 
and  free  incisions  to  let  out  the  matter,  aul 
afterwards  emollient  fomentations,  are  th^ 
most  effective  remedies.  This  disrase  is  al^} 
called  anthrax^  the  Greek  word  for  a  coal 

Cmrlniret  of  Bvlplmr.  A  liquid  oomponnl 
of  carbon  and  sulphur,  obtained  by  ^i^xux 
the  vi^ur  of  sulphur  over  red-hot  charccu'. 
It  was  formerly  termed  alcohol  of  tvlphur.  It 
forms  compounds,  which  have  been  tenntd 
carbosulphurets. 

Carbiir0tB«  In  Chemistry,  the  gen^^ric 
term  for  compounds  of  carbon  with  the  bim^ie 
combustibles. 

Oarburetted  Bydroc«ai  Under  this  Um 
two  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and  hjdr>* 
gen  are  usually  included :  Ughl  hydrocarU/mu 
and  ol^ant  gas. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  eTolTni 
abundantly  in  some  coal  mines,  where  it  i» 
known  under  the  name  of  fire  damp^  and  \9 
the  cause  of  those  tremendous  explosious  whic'i 
were  so  frequent  before  the  invention  of  tb" 
safety  lamp  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  It  is  also  evokt  I 
by  the  mi^d  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  wnttT'. 
where  it  ^^splts  from  the  decay  of  vegetal-i' 
matter.  This  gas  is  much  lighter  than  atiD'^ 
spheric  air,  100  cubical  inches  weighing  bet  wet  u 
17  and  18  grains.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  flam* . 
is  inodorous,  and  not  abeorbed  by  water.  It 
consists  of  6  carbon  +  2  hydrogen.  Wlur. 
mixed  with  three  volumes  of  oxygen,  or  with 
eight  or  ten  of  common  air,  it  explodes  with 
great  violence  when  inflamed,  and  product'^ 
water  and  carbonic  add. 

OUfiant  gas  received  its  name  from  its  pro- 
perty of  forming,  when  mixed  with  chlorine,  a 
liqmd  of  an  oilj  appearance.  It  is  obtained  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol  with  twice  it-: 
bulk  of  sulphuric  add,  and  may  be  ooUect*  I 
over  water,  'which,  however,  absorbs  abo'it 
one-eighth  bt  its  volume  of  the  gas.  It 
has  a  slight  odour;  it  extinguishes  fiamt^: 
is  unrespirable ;  bums  with  a  dense  whir. 
light;  and  when  mixed  with  three  or  four 
volumes  of  oxvgen,  or  ten  or  twelve  of  air,  it 
detonates  on  the  approach  of  flame  with  grr^at 
violence.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  specitio 
gravity  as  atmospheric  air;  and  from  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  required  to  convert  its 
elements  into  carbonic  add  and  water,  it  i-i 
shown  to  consist  of  two  atoms  of  carbon  anl 
two  of  hydrogen,  or  of  one  volume  of  car^ -^ 
vapour  and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  so  coq- 
densed  as  to  form  one  volume  of  oleflant  ga.". 

Careasft  (Fr.  carcasse).  A  spedes  of  sIkH 
filled  with  a  composition  the  flame  of  which  l« 
extremely  powerful  and  nearly  unextiDgniyh- 
able.  Carcasses  are  much  u^  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  towns,  for  setting  fire  to  shippio^'. 
&c.  They  can  be  fired  from  guns,  moitiint, 
and  howitzers  like  common  sheUs,  firom  which 
they  differ  only  in  being  cast  thicker,  that  ther 
may  withstand  the  intensity  of  the  fire  of  th<> 
composition,  and  having  th^  vents  instead  of 
one  fuse-hole. 
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Curoerat  (Lat.).  In  Aielut«cttire,  the 
cills  at  tha  end  of  a  circus  in  which  were 
stationed  the  chariots  and  horses  that  con- 
tended for  the  prizes,  so  that  thej  might  be 
able  to  start  simultaneonsly  at  the  given  signaL 

Caroemll  (Lat.  dim.  of  career,  a  prison), 
A  name  given  bj  botanists  to  snch  froit  as 
\\\a.i  of  the  lime-tree,  which  consists  <A  a  small 
camber  of  diy  indehiscent  few-seeded  cells  co- 
b<>nng  loimd  a  central  azi& 

CandBomA  (Gr.  leafHclim/xei,  &om  KOfMrfroy, 
a  cancer).    A  cancerous  tnmonr. 

Cardamom  (Gr.  KapSdfutfunf).  The  seeds 
of  th*i  Etettaria  Cardamomumy  which  are  im- 
ported from  India.  There  are  several  varieties, 
but  those  pods  which  are  small,  short,  thick, 
anl  heaiy,  are  preferred.  The  seeds  them- 
(kfhvs  are  very  pungent  and  aromatic,  while 
the  containing  capsule  is  quite  insipid.  Their 
chiff  use  is  in  meaicine,  especially  in  combina- 
tion with  cathartics  and  bitters.  They  yield 
an  essential  oil  by  distillation,  to  which  their 
Tirtties  are  to  be  ascribed. 

Cardan's  FomralflB.  [Cubic  Equations.] 

Cardiac  (Gr.  irapBiaic<(f).  Belonging  to  or 
connected  with  the  heart  The  superior  open- 
i;>t!  of  the  stomach  is  called  the  cardia,  or 
omUac  end,  from  its  proximity  to  the  heart. 

CanUadae  or  Cardlaoea*  A  numerous 
uil  lieautiful  family  of  lamellibranchiate  dimy- 
m  bivalve  molluscs,  including  those  species 
io  which  the  mantle  is  open  anteriorly  for  the 
M,  and  also  has  two  distinct  orifices,  one 
f^r  respiration,  the  other  for  excretion,  as  in 
'be  cockle  {Cardium  edule).  The  shell  is  cha- 
r-  terised  by  having  at  the  hinge  irregular 
prinaty  teeth,  both  in  form  and  situation,  and 
^'>  DeraUy  accompanied  by  one  or  two  lateral 
^^■h.  The  genera  composing  this  family  are 
(^trJium^Hemieardium^  lAthocardiumf  Serripes, 
Mmia,  Conocardium, 

Cardlalgfta  (Gr.  icap^iaXyla).  Anxiety  and 
I^in  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  fre- 
>P'  Qtly  attended  by  a  sense  of  gnawing  and 
^(<it,  and  hence  called  keartbum.  It  is  a 
Common  symptom  of  indigestion,  and  aooom- 
paniod  by  ssut  and  acid  eructations.  After 
^iot«s  in  eating  and  drinking,  a  fit  of  hearts 
)  "im  may  often  be  prevented  by  a  teaspoonful 
'^f  earbonate  of  magnesia,  taken  in  cinnamon 
or  soda-water,  at  bed-time ;  twenty  or  thirty 
jmins  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  cold  chamo- 
D»ile  tea  is  also  an  effectiTe  preventive.  Where 
tlie  disease  is  symptomatic  of  organic  mischief, 
tb^-^  antacid  remedies  must  be  cautiously  ad- 
Kiiuistered. 

Cardinal  (Lat.  cardinalis,  from  cardo,  a 
^'•"ge).  An  epithet  implying  importance ;  in 
^hich  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  principal  vir- 
fue^,  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  &c. ;  and 
>n  theological  langnaee  originally  to  parish 
•-horches,  as  distinguished  from  chapels  and 
'^'ratoriea:  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the 
•>r^  who  ministered  in  such  churches.  In 
Iter  times  the  epithet  was  restricted  to  the 
s^v, n  bishops  of  Rome,  and  the  sees  within 
i'^  territory,   and    the  clergy  of   the  eight- 
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and-twenty  principal  churches  of  that  cit^: 
whence  the  college  of  cardinals  takes  its  origin. 
The  number  of  which  this  college  consisted 
has  varied  in  the  course  of  time.  It  has  for 
some  centuries  been  limited  to  seyenty;  of 
whom  six  are  bishops  of  certain  Roman  dio- 
ceses ;  fifty,  styled  (Ordinal-priests,  hold  their 
titles  from  parishes  in  Rome  (many  of  them 
being  at  the  same  time  bishops  of  foreign 
dioceses);  and  fourteen  are  deacons.  But  in 
point  of  fact  there  are  at  present  fifty-eight 
only.  The  election  of  the  pope,  which  is  per- 
formed by  these  personages  assembled  in  con- 
clave, is  dius  concurred  in  by  the  three  orders 
of  clergy  through  their  representatives.  The 
period  at  which  this  election  was  confined  to 
the  cardinals  is  variously  stated.  Some  have 
asserted  that  such  was  the  case  as  early  as 
1058 ;  others,  not  before  1662.  It  is  now  un- 
derstood that  the  pope  must  be  chosen  from 
this  body.  The  cardinals  are  distinguished  by 
a  scarlet  hat,  and  a  short  purple  mantle  worn 
over  the  rochet.  Their  rank  is  next  to  that 
of  the  pope,  for  whom  they  form  a  political 
council  for  the  secular  afiairs  of  Rome;  and 
also  an  ecclesiastical  council,  each  congregation 
beins  presided  over  by  one  or  more  of  the 
cardinals.  Authent^  information  as  to  their 
rank  and  ftinction  may  be  found  in  the  Papal 
Calendar  (Annttario  Poni{ficio)f  published  an- 
nually at  Rome.     [CoifsiSToaiuM  and  Con- 

CLilVB.] 

Cardinal  Point*  (Lat.  cardo,  a  hinge). 
In  Geography,  the  east,  west,  south,  and  north 
points  of  the  horizon.  In  Astrology,  the  cardi- 
nal points  are  those  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  the  zenith  and  na(Sr.   [Coxpa.8s.] 

Cardlold  (Gr.  KopSiotiS^f,  like  the  heart). 
An  algebraic  curve,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  heart.  It  is  generated  by  adding 
to  and  subtracting  f^m  the  radii  vectores 
through  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  a  portion  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
latter.    Its  polar  equation  therefore  is 

r«2a  (1  +  cosd) 
if  a  be  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle. 
Its  equation  in  rectangular  coordinates  may 
obviously  be  written  in  the  form 

[(x-a)«  +i^-8a«]»=4a"  (a  +  2ar) ; 

whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  curve  is 
of  the  fourth  order  and  third  class,  having 
three  cusps,  one  at  the  origin  and  the  other 
two  at  the  circular  points  at  infinity.  The  line 
2x  +  aaO,  parallel  to  the  ordinate  axis,  is  a 
double  tangent)  and  the  only  one  which  the  cun'a 
possesses.  It  has  no  proper  double  points  or 
points  of  infiexion.  Amongst  other  properties 
possessed  by  the  cardioid,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  note.  It  is  the  pedal  of  a  circle 
with  respect  to  a  point  on  tiie  circumference, 
and  the  inverse  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to 
the  focus.  It  may  be  generated  as  an  epi- 
cycloid by  making  a  circle  roll  on  the  convex 
side  of  an  equal  circle ;  consequently,  like  all 
epicycloids,  the  evolute  of  a  cardioid  is  itself  a 
cardioid.    Ltistly,  this  remarkable  curve  is  the 
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caustic  by  reflexion  from  a  circle  in  whone  cir- 
cumference is  a  luminous  point. 

Carditis.    Inflammation  of  the  hearts 

CardooB.  Cynara  Cardunculus.  A  kind 
of  artichoke. 

Cards*  Vlajrlnff.  Oblong  pieces  of  paste- 
board, inscribed  with  certain  ^[ures  and  points, 
and  used  in  various  games  of  skill  and  hazard. 
The  origin  of  this  invention  is  obscure.  While 
it  has  by  some  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  Romans,  by  others  it  has  been  traced, 
perhaps  with  more  phiusibility,  to  an  Asiatic 
source.  The  claim,  advanced  by  Heserai,  on 
behalf  of  the  French,  is  certainly  untenable. 
Cards  may  have  been  used  in  France  in  1390 ; 
but  that  they  were  not  invented  to  amuse 
Charles  VI.  is  evident^  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  Stadtbuch  of  Augsburg 
for  the  year  1275.  Tiraboschi  speaks  of  them 
as  used  in  Italy  before  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century;  and  the  ffame  is  noticed  in 
many  German  books  throughout  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  figures  of  the  four  suits  were 
symbolical  representations  of  the  four  great 
classes  of  men;  and  the  names  attache  to 
these  figures  in  this  oountzy  arose  from  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  names  originally  assigned 
to  them.  Thus,  by  the  hearts  are  meant  the 
ffena  de  ckctur  (coBur^,  thd  choirmen  or  eccle- 
siastics, and  hence  tnese  are  called  copas^  or 
chalices,  by  the  Spaniards ;  whose  word  espada, 
sword,  indicating  the  nobility  and  warriors  of 
the  state,  has  been  corrupted  into  the  English 
spade.  The  clubs  were  originally  trifles,  tre- 
foil leaves,  and  denoted  the  peasantry ;  while 
the  citizens  and  merchants  were  marked  by  the 
diamonds  {carreaux,  square  tiles).  The  word 
knave  (Qer.  Knabe^  boy)  was  us^  of  course, 
in  its  older  sense  of  servant,  or  attendant  on  the 
knights.  The  French  cards  long  retained  the 
names  of  the  four  kings,  David,  Alexander, 
Caesar,  and  Charles,  who  marked  respectively 
the  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Frank  empires. 
The  queens,  Argine,  Judith,  Esther,  and  Pallas, 
are  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  The  first 
name  ftimishes  an  anagram  of  reaina,  or 
queen ;  the  others  may  have  been  chosen  as 
typos  of  the  moral  quafities  of  wisdom,  purity, 
and  courage. 

A  modem  English  pack  of  cards  consists  of 
fifty-two  cards,  in  four  suits — two  red,  hearts 
and  diamonds,  and  two  black,  spades  and  dubs ; 
each  suit  consisting  of  three  court  or  picture 
cards,  the  king,  queen,  and  knave,  and  ten 
other  cards  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
their  '  pips '  or  spots,  from  ten  to  one  respec- 
tively. The  lowest  of  these  is  always  called 
the  '  ace,'  and  the  two  and  three  are  often  called 
the  '  deuce '  and  '  tray.'  The  natural  rank  of 
the  cflrds  in  each  suit  is,  king  highest,  and  so 
on  down  to  ace  lowest;  but  in  many  games 
this  rank  is  varied,  as  in  Whist,  where  t^e  ace 
is  put  highest  of  all,  above  the  long ;  in  Ecart^, 
where  it  is  put  between  the  knave  and  the  ten ; 
and  in  B^zigue,  where  it  is  made  the  highest, 
but  where  the  ten  is  put  between  it  and  the 
king.    In  Quadrille^  the  rank  of  some  of  the 
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cards  is  variable  every  hand.  Sometimes  the 
pack  of  cards  is  reduced  to  thirty-two,  bj  ex- 
cluding the  six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  of  e^h 
suit ;  it  is  then  called  a  '  piquet  pack.' 

An  immense  variety  of  games  are  pUyed 
with  cards,  some  involving  ehanee  only,  some 
combining  chance  and  skUl,  the  best  of  them 
furnishing  very  agreeable  and  intellectMl 
amusement.  Some  are  round  aames,  is  which 
any  number  of  persons  may  jom,  as  Vingt-un, 
Speculation,  Loo,  Pope  Joan,  ^c ;  some  are  f^r 
four  persons,  as  Whist  (the  best  of  all,  and  a 
very  fine  game),  QuadriUU ;  some  for  two,  as 
Piquet,  icartl,  BUigue,  Orihbage ;  and,  lately. 
games  have  been  introduced  eyen  hrone  persun. 
called  Patience,  For  descriptionB  of  the  several 
games,  see  these  words. 

Cardaells  (Lat  earduua,  a  thiatU),    A 

fenus  of  Conirostral  Perchers  (InsessoTf$)  or 
^asserine  birds,  of  the  finch  tribe  {Fringiilidtf\, 
including  the  goldfinch  {CardueUs  elmn*\, 
aberdevine  (  Carduelis  spinus),  and  other  Bhti4i 
siskins,  the  habits  of  which  are  less  arbomil 
than  those  of  the  true  finchei^  and  which  ferd 
principally  on  the  seeds  of  the  thistle  a&d 
other  composite  plants.    [Cajtabt-buu).] 

Careealiiff  (Fr.  cariine,  from  Lat  csrini. 
the  keel).  The  layinff  of  a  ship  over  to  gt-t  .it 
leaks  or  injuries  in  the  bottom.  This  is  (com- 
monly called  heaving  down.  To  careen  m^\f> 
also  to  heel  or  lie  over  ^nerally.  Heaving  down 
is  never  practised  with  a  large  ship^  exo<[t 
where  there  are  no  docks^  as  the  great  for.-'- 
which  must  be  applied  to  Uie  mast-heads  to  g^^ 
her  over  are  liame  to  strain  the  hulL 

Carat  {Lat  it  is  wantina).  In  Grammar,  a 
character  in  this  form  ▲,  denoting  that  som*^- 
thing  has  been  omitted,  and  is  interlined. 

Carlama.    [Dicholofhtjs.] 

Oarlbbeaa  Bea«  The  southern  portion  '^f 
the  great  ocean  gulf  between  North  and  Soiuli 
America  is  thus  named.  It  is  bounded  by  th*- 
north  shores  of  South  America  and  the  shon-^ 
of  Central  America  as  fi&r  as  Yucatan,  an<i 
beyond  that  by  the  coasts  of  Cuba  snd  St. 
Domingo.  To  the  east  it  is  neariy  shot  io 
bv  the  chain  of  the  Antilles,  terminating  in 
Irinidad.  It  contains  more  than  a  miUioo  and 
a  quarter  square  miles  of  water. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  receives  some  important 
rivers  from  South  America.  It  has  ak)  » 
marine  current  which  sets  into  it  from  acrof^ 
the  Atlantic.  Its  waters  aocnmulate,  owing  to 
the  set  of  this  current,  and  are  forced  to  pa'^'^ 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  they  can  only 
escape  by  the  narrow  passage  between  Florii i 
and  the  Bahama  ree&  [Muicah  Gvlt],  thui 
forming  the  Gxtlt  Stbxax. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  is  entirely  intertropical: 
its  waters  are  very  warm,  and  its  depth  i" 
generally  between  600  and  1,000  fathoms.  I' 
contains  the  important  island  of  Jamair<). 
There  are  no  conl  reefr  in  it,  except  alci*: 
part  of  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  Its  bed  i» 
occasionally  disturbed  by  earthquake  action. 

Cariea,  The  Papaw-tree,  C.  Papaya,  i<^ 
the  most  remarkable  species  of  this  genns  ci 
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Tapayaeem,  and  is  a  small  tres^  with  a  soft ! 
«}x)ng7  Bt«m,  Isfge  deeply-lobed  leayes  haTing 
gashed  segmeDts,  and  nniseziial  flowers  suc- 
ceeded bj  oblong  dingy  'yellow  frait  Through- 
out  the  West  Indies  the  jnice  of  this  tree,  or 
an  infusion  of  its  fruit  or  leares,  is  reputed  to 
possess  the  remarkable  property  of  causing  a 
separation  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  animal 
flt-^h,  and  thus  rendering  the  toughest  meat 
tt'nder.  The  unripe  fruit  is  pickled,  the  ripe 
fruit  preserred  in  sugar. 

CarteaSare  (ItaL  earicatnia,  from  caricare, 
to  load  or  overcharge).  In  Painting,  an  exag- 
gerated representation  of  any  object,  in  which 
any  uaturai  defects  are  overcharged,  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  ridiculous. 

Carlolitiim  (Lat^  carez,  sed^eX    A  genus  of 
land  snails,  so  called  frtMn  their  nabitat  among 
5<ni^,  wet  leaTesi,  gnaSi  &&     Of  these  sedge- 
shells,  Carickiun^  mtntMam  is  British,  and  may 
be  found  about  Acton. 
Cartoa  (Lat).    A  decayed  bone  or  tooth. 
CarilloB  (Fr.).  A  tune  performed  upon  bells. 
CartiiA  (tat  the  keei  of  a  boat).    In  Bo- 
tanical language,  the  sharp  thin  back  of  any 
^rpin.    The  back  of  a  leaf  folded  up,  if  thin 
and  sharp,  the  winged  rim  that  occupies  the 
Wk  of  certain  fruits,  and  the  sharp-backed 
[art  of  a  glume  or  bract,  all  bear  this  name. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  two  anterior  petals  of 
i  Fapilionaoeoos  flower,  which  adhere  by  their 
lover  edges  into  a  body  something  Hke  a  boat. 
CaiiaarlA  (jMt,  carina).  A  genus  of  Hete- 
n)pi:)dou8  Molluscs^  characterised  by  haying  the 
principal  viscera,  comprising  the  heart,  hver, 
Imnchis^  generative  organs,  &c.,  protruded 
iVom  the  Ittdy,  and  encased  in  an  extremely 
t'ratdle,  beantifbl,  sab-transparent,  symmetrical^ 
compressed  shelL     The  summit  of  the  shell  is 
flightlj  involuted,  but  never  enters  the  aper- 
ture ;  the  oonrexity  of  the  shell  is  terminated 
by  a  single  keel. 

Carlaate  (Lat.  carina).  In  Zoology,  when 
a  sQxface  has  a  longitudinal  elevated  line,  like 
the  keel  of  a  TesaeL 

Carlmiiiiie.  A  ferruginous  and  alumin- 
nos  kind  of  Hornblende,  frx>m  the  Sau-alp  in 
Carinthia.  It  occurs  massive  and  disseminated, 
of  a  black  or  greenish  black  colour,  opaque, 
vith  a  lustre  which  is  resino-vitreous  exter- 
oaJlj,  but  intemaUysplendent. 
CarlBlhlte.  rWuLFBirrrB.] 
Carlinga.  In  Shipbuilding^  are  short  beams 
running  fore  and  aft,  with  their  ends  scored 
into  the  great  transverse  beamsw  They  aid  in 
sustaining  the  deck,  and  in  binding  the  prin- 
cipal beams  together. 

G^tndowiea  (in  honour  of  Charles  IV.  of 
^^ain,  and  his  queen  Louisa).  The  hats  known 
u  Panama  hats  are  made  from  the  leaves  of 
Carludonca  paimata.  Those  of  the  best  quality 
fre  plaited  from  a  single  leaf  without  an^  join- 
iosH,  and  as  the  process  sometimes  occupies  two 
or  three  months^  the  price  is  veiy  high.  The 
Waves  are  cut  while  young,  and  the  stiff 
parallel  veins  removed,  after  which  they  are 
slit  into  shreds  but  not  separated  at  the  stalk 
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end ;  they  are  then  immersed  in  boiling  water, 
and  bleacSied  in  the  sun.  Ckirludovioa  is  a  small 
genus  of  PandanaceeBj  confined  to  tropical  South 
America, 

Oarmaiito.    [Obdbbs,  Rxlxoiovs.] 

Oannldlna.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
distillate  of  shale-tar. 

Oarmlaatlwaa.  Medicines  which  allay 
flatulency,  and  pain  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
arising  from  it 

Carmina.  A  brilliant  lake,  made  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal  insect  com- 
bined with  alumina  and  a  little  oxide  of  tin. 

Carmliia  Spar  or  OaniilBlta>  An  an- 
hydrous arsenate  of  lead  and  iron,  occurring 
in  translucent  needle-shaped  crystals,  and  in 
spheroidal  forms  with  a  columnar  structure,  at 
Horhausen  in  Saxony,  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  colour  of  the  minenJ,  which  varies  from 
carmine  to  tilered. 

OamlBto  Aoid«  CocMndUn,  The  pure 
colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal  insect  It 
combines  with  bases  forming  uncrystallisable 
salts. 

CMuraalllta.  A  hydrated  chloride  of  potas- 
sium and  magnesium  which  occurs  in  coarse 
granular  masses  mixed  with  the  rock-salt 
of  Stassfurth,  near  Magdeburg  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  A  deposit  of  Uiis  salt  has  recently 
been  found  at  Stassfurth,  overlying  the  rock- 
salt  of  the  Zechstein  formation.  Camallite  is 
used  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil,  ^d  is  named 
after  M.  von  CamalL 

Canuit  ^Lat  caro,  camis,  fieak).  The 
name  given  oy  Breithaupt  to  a  red  variety  of 
lithomarge  from  Rochlits  in  Saxony. 

Oamatlon  (Lat  caro,  camis,  fleek^  itonk 
their  colour).  A  fayourite  garden  plant  ob- 
tained by  tiie  florist's  art  from  Uie  wild 
Dianthus  CaryophyUvs.  Its  flowers  are  deli- 
ciously  fragrant;  and  although  in  the  unim- 
proved state  they  are  of  a  uniform  deep  red, 
th^  have  been  rendered  beautifully  striped 
and  variemted  by  successive  changes  in  the 
hands  of  the  breeaer.  Carnations  are  arranged 
in  three  classes,  fiakts,  bUarree,  and  picoUea : 
the  flrst  have  two  colours  in  their  flowers,  and 
broad  stripes ;  the  second  have  irregular  spots 
and  stripes,  and  not  fewer  than  three  colours ; 
the  last  have  a  broad  or  narrow  edging  of 
scarlet  '^  or  purple,  upon  a  white  or  yeUow 
ground. 

CamatlOBfl.  In  Fainting,  the  parts  of  a 
picture  which  represent  the  n^ed  limbs,  &c. 

Oamala  (Gr.).  A  festival  observed  in  most 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Sparta, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Cameius. 

Canallaii  (Lat  cameus,  from  caro,  ^sA). 
A  variety  of  Chalcedony,  generally  of  a  clear 
bright-red  tint  ftnd  passing  into  common  Chal- 
cedony through  greyish  i«d  gradations.  The 
change  is  insensible  from  red  to  white  Camelian 
through  fl^h-red  and  blood-red,  with  a  greater 
or  less  admixture  of  brown  to  orange  and  various 
tints  of  yellow. 

The  flnest  specimens  are  brought  from 
Arabia,  and  from  Cambay  and  Sunt  in  India. 
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Both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  it  has  been 
much  used  for  seal-stones,  beads,  and  other 
ornaments.  (BristoVs  Mineralo^,  art  'Car- 
nelian,'  p.  64.) 

Carnival  (Ital.  eamayale).  .  A  festiTal  ce- 
lebrated with  much  merriment  and  revelry  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  especially  at  Home  and 
Venice,  during  the  week  before  the  commence- 
ment of  Lent ;  deriving  its  Italian  name  pro- 
bably from  the  £Eirewell  to  flesh  or  meat  which 
introduces  the  great  fast  of  the  church. 

Camlvora  (Lat  feeding  on  fleshy  The 
second  tribe  of  Cuvier's  order  FertB  (Cama»- 
sier8\  including  those  species  of  which  the 
teeth  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  destroying 
living  prey,  and  for  tearing,  dividing,  or 
brushing  flesh.  They  have  incisors  in  each 
jaw,  two  long  and  pointed  canines ;  and  the 
molars  are  never  beset  with  small  conical 
points  or  tubercles,  as  in  the  insectivorous 
tribe  of  the  same  order.  The  carnivorous  tribe 
is  divided  into  those  which  tread  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot  (Plantigrades),  and  those  which  run 
on  the  last  joints  of  the  toes  (Digitigrades), 
■  Carob-tree.  The  Algaroba  or  Locust-tree, 
Ceratonia  Siliqua.  Its  sweet  and  fleshy  pods 
have  of  lat«  years  been  largely  imported  for 
use  as  cattle  food. 

Caroeolla  (a  word  made  up  of  the  Lat. 
caro,  fleshy  and  Gr.  ic^AXo,  gltie),  A  genus  of 
land-snails,  so  named  from  the  tenacity  with 
which  their  fleshy  foot  adheres  to  limestone 
rocks.  The  variegated  caroeolla  (Car.  lapieiday 
Lam.)  is  a  native  species,  and  has  been  found 
on  Juniper  Hill,  Box  Hill,  Suirey. 

Carolatliine.  A  mineral  somewhat  resem- 
bling Mellite,  found  in  a  bed  of  mineral  coal 
at  the  Konigen-Louise  mine  near  Gleigwitz 
in  Upper  Silesia.  It  occurs  in  rounded  balls 
or  massive,  of  a  colour  passing  from  honey- 
yellow  to  wine-yellow,  and  is  subtranslucent, 
has  a  faint  greasy  lustre,  and  is  very  brittle. 

Named  after  the  prince  of  Carolath. 

Caromel.  Sugar  melted  till  it  acquires  a 
brown  colour  and  exhales  a  peculiar  odour. 

Carotid  (Gt.  Kap»riZ*i),  An  artery  of  the 
neck.  There  is  one  on  each  side  of  the  cervical 
vert^brse  which  supply  the  head  with  blood.  If 
tliese  vessels  are  tied,  the  animal  becomes  in- 
sensible ;  hence  the  term,  from  ica^w,  I  put  to 
sleep. 

Caroline.  A  deep  red  ciystallisable  sub- 
stance contained  in  carrots. 

Carp.    [Ctpbdots.] 

Carpadelium  (Gr.  KOfnrSSf  fruity  and  Kjkos, 
plain).  A  little-used  name,  applied  in  Botany 
to  indehiscent,  many-celled,  inferior  fruits,  with 
M  single  seed  in  each  cell ;  as  in  Umbelliferous 
or  Apiaceous  plants. 

Carpal  Bonos  (Lat.  carpus,  wrist).  The 
bones  of  the  wrist.  They  are  named  as  follows : 
First  row,  scaphoides,  lunare,  cuneiforme,  pisi- 
forme.  Second  row,  trapezium,  trapesoides,  os 
magnum,  and  unciforms.  They  are  formed  in  an 
arch,  so  as  to  resist  accidental  fracture. 

Carpathians.  This  singular  mountain  chain 
fonns  a  crescent-shaped  ridge,  which  extends 
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east  and  north  of  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
whose  river  valley  chiefly  separates  the  moun- 
tains of  this  group  from  the  eastern  eontinoa- 
tion  of  the  Alps  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
the  westernmost  extension  of  the  Caucasos  on 
the  other.     [Alps  and  Caucasus.] 

The  Northern  Carpathians  and  also  the  East- 
ern mountains  are  lofty  dividing  ranges,  and 
attain  an  elevation  exceeding  8,000  feet,  which 
is  about  the  snow  limit  in  this  part  of  Europe. 
These  separate  Hungary  frx>m  Poland,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Danube  from  those  of  the  Dne ii>ter. 
They  are  wall-like,  with  only  a  few  compara- 
tively high  passes,  and  form  a  continuous  chain. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Carpathian  ehaio 
extends  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  the 
river  crossing  the  chain  by  a  veiy  deep  gor^f, 
and  the  mountain  continuing  towards  the 
Adriatic.  This  part  of  the  chain  is  less 
loity  than  the  northern  part,  but  has  tTu 
picturesque  mountains  which  are  covered  with 
snow  till  long  past  midsummer. 

The  Carpathians  are  poor  in  botanical  in- 
terest, but  rich  as  a  zoological  province.  The; 
also  abound  in  minerals. 

Carpol  (Gr.  Ka^6s,  fruit).  A  name  con- 
trived by  modem  botanists  to  denote  th« 
separate  pistils  out  of  which  a  fruit,  oonsLstiiu; 
of  more  pistils  than  one,  is  composed.  In  its 
most  simple  state  a  fruit  consists  of  a  one- 
celled  ovarv,  and  a  style  and  stigma,  unittnl 
into  a  pistil,  as  in  the  plum ;  but  in  most  ca-s^ 
several  such  pistils  are  formed  within  the  samo 
flower,  and  are  united  in  various  ways  into  od>> 
compound  body,  to  which  the  name  of  pistil 
is  also  applied.  In  the  latter  case  the  sinclo 
pistils  are  called  carpels.  The  pistil  mayoeTf> 
theless  consist  of  one  caipel  only.  The  theory 
of  the  structure  of  the  fruit  of  plants  turns  ap^^i 
the  relative  position  which  carpels  bear  to  etich 
other  in  their  united  state;  and  upon  tht^ir 
correspondence  in  this  respect  with  leaTes,  cf 
which  they  are  undoubtedly  modiflcatioiis. 

Carponter  (Fr.  charpentier,  Lat  carpenta- 
rius,  a  wheelwright,  from  carpentum,  a  car). 
The  workman  who  practises  the  art  of  sbspior^' 
and  framing  timber  used  in  the  consduction  "f 
buildings,  such  as  piles,  sleepers,  posts,  girders, 
joists,  partitions,  roofs,  battening,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  necessaiy  ironwork.  The  other 
part  of  the  timberwork  in  a  building  cornet 
within  the  province  of  the  Joinbb  [which  see]. 

Carpenter  in  a  ship's  company  is  the  third 
warrant  officer  on  boud  a  man-of-war,  and  he 
has  charge  of  the  boats ;  it  is  his  duty,  in  con- 
junction with  his  mates,  to  attend  constantly 
to  the  state  of  the  well  in  order  that  a  leak 
may  be  immediately  reported. 

Carpentrj*.  In  Aidiitecture  and  Building. 
Carpentry  means  the  assemblage  of  pieces  of 
timber  connected  by  framing,  or  letting  them 
into  each  other,  as  are  the  pieces  composing  a 
roof,  floor,  centre,  &c  It  is  distinguished  iron 
Joineiy  by  the  fact  that  the  pieces  of  timlit^r 
are  put  together  without  the  use  of  other  ed^fi 
tools  than  the  axe,  adze,  saw,  and  chisel;  where- 
as joinery  requires  the  use  of  the  plane ;  th<^ 
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distinctaoB  is,  however,  very  artifieial,  as  all 
wToagfat  timber  ifl  planed.  The  leading  oon- 
ditioDB  to  be  attenaed  to  in  sonnd  carpentzy 
are :  1.  The  quality  of  the  timber  used ;  2.  The 
dL<po9ition  of  the  pieces  of  timber,  so  that  each 
inaT  be  in  snch  direction,  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  as  to  be  most 
cipable  of  performing  its  office  properly;  8. 
The  forms  and  dimensions  of  tne  pieces  of 
timber  employed;  and  4.  The  manner  of  framing 
the  pieces  into  each  other,  or  otherwise  nniting 
them  by  means  of  iron  or  some  other  metaL 
Nicholson  divides  the  art  of  carpentry  into 
ineckamcal,  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
prties  of  woods,  and  the  strains  to  which  Uiey 
maj  be  submitted  by  their  airangement  and 
disposition ;  descripHve,  which  consists  in  dis- 
covering the  forms  to  be  given  to  the  different 
kinds  or  descriptions  of  timber;  and  COU" 
stmctivej  which  treats  of  the  various  practical 
methods  of  reducing  the  timbers  and  joining 
them  where  required.  The  best  treatises  on 
Carpentry  are  those  of  Nicholson,  Kobisson  in 
hi^  Sffiitem  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Tredgold 
by  Barlow;  Kraft;  and  £my,  7?raiU  de  la 
Charpenterie^  &c  &c. 

Carpet  (Ital.  earpetto).  An  ornamental 
eofTering  for  the  floor.  The  manufacture  of 
<  jrpets  is  carried  on  in  great  perfection  in  this 
f  tmtry.  The  principal  varieties  are  the  Brus- 
^'mt',  Arminster,  Wilton,  Kidderminster,  and 
Vinetian.  They  are  generally  composed  of 
lioen  and  worsted.  In  some  the  pile  is  cut  so 
ast  to  give  the  carpet  the  character  of  velvet,  as 
in  the  Wilton  carpets.  Kidderminster  or  Scotch 
carpets  are  entirely  fabricated  of  wool. 

Carpet  UTay.  Any  strip  or  border  of  green 
^ward  left  round  the  margin  of  a  ploughed  field. 

CarplioUte  (Or.  itd^s,  a  dry  stalk,  and 
><^T,  stone).  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
nianj^ese,  and  iron,  found  at  Schlackenwald 
ia  Bohemia.  It  occurs  in  tufts  of  minute 
rhombic  prisms,  of  a  straw-yellow  colour; 
ck)  massive,  ra^ated,  and  earthy. 

Carphostderlte  (Or.  Kdp^s,  and  crf^i^pof, 
irf/n\  A  very  rare  straw-coloured  mineral 
^ith  a  resinous  lustre  and  a  greasy  feel,  found 
in  kidney-form  masses  and  incrustations  in 
the  mica-slate  of  Labrador  and  Greenland.  It 
has  recently  been  analysed  by  F.  Pisani,  who 
pronounces  it  to  be  a  hydrated  sulphate  of 
p<  roiide  of  iron. 

CarphoatUbite  (Or.  ttAp<^s,  and  Stflbite). 
A  straw-yellow  and  columnar  variety  of  Thom- 
^)oitc,  fiom  Beruflord  in  Iceland. 

Carpobalaamum  (Or.  Kafnro$d\aafiov). 
The  exudation  of  the  fruit  of  the  Balsamoden- 
drtm  gileaderms,  a  variety  of  balm  of  Gilead. 

CupoUtea  (Or.  KaprK6s,  fruit,  and  Kidot, 
fl  ftf/tu).    Fossil  fruits  and  seeds. 

^^^"V^loi^  (Or.  KofntSs,  a  fruit,  and 
^j,  discourse).  That  part  of  Botany  which 
treats  of  the  structure  of  fruits  and  seeds. 

CarpeptaomiB  (Or.  Kafnro4>6pos,  fruitful). 
The  Dame  of  the  central  column,  which,  in  the 
frnit  of  the  OeratUum,  the  Euphorbia,  or  Apia- 
^'^'008  plants,  bean  the  ripe  carpels^  and  holds 
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them  together  when  they  attempt  to  separatB 
at  maturity. 

(Uupiu  (Lat).  In  Anatomy,  the  segment 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  upper  or  fore  limb, 
answering  to  the  wrist:  it  consists  of  eight 
small  bones  in  the  human  subject 

Carrttipeeiilii.  The  vegetable  jelly  con- 
tained in  Irish  moss. 

Oarrel  or  Q^wnAl  (Fr.  carr^  square). 
The  arrow  used  in  crossbows,  the  head  of 
which  was  originally  four^sided ;  a  cross-bow 
bolt.  Quarrels  were  the  earliest  projectiles  fired 
from  cannon. 

Carronite*  A  sulphide  of  copper  and 
cobalt,  of  a  tin-white  colour  inclining  to  steel- 
grey,  occurring  in  a  vein  of  Copper  Pyrites  at 
Finksburg,  in  Maryland,  North  America.  It 
has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  named  after  the 
county  {Carroll  county)  in  which  it  is  found. 

CaiTOBade.  A  short  iron  gun,  which  is 
attached  to  its  carriage  by  a  loop  and  bolt 
underneath  the  piece,  instead  of  trunnions. 
It  has  less  thickness  of  metal  than  other 
guns  of  the  same  calibre,  and  an  enlargement 
or  cup  at  the  muole.  As  it  admits  oidy  of  a 
small  charge  of  powder,  its  range  is  very  con- 
fined: hence  ships  armed  only  with  carron- 
ades  have  been  beaten  by  vessels  of  nominally 
smaller  armaments,  composed  of  long-range 
guns.  Carronades  have  thus  become  nearly 
obsolete.  They  were  first  introduced  in  1779, 
by  the  director  of  the  Carron  foundry  in 
Scotland. 

OAiTot  (Fr.  carotte).  An  esculent  used 
both  as  a  vegetable  and  for  the  purpose  of 
cattle  feeding.  The  cultivated  carrots  are  im- 
proved succulent  varieties  of  Daucus  Carota, 

CSart  (A. -Sax.).  An  open  box,  placed  upon 
two  wheels,  and  constructed  with  shafts,  so 
as  to  admit  of  being  drawn  by  one  or  more 
horses.  In  agriculture,  carts  are  used  for 
carting  or  carrying  from  one  point  to  another 
soils,  manures,  and  produce.  For  this  purpose 
there  are  the  close  cart,  single  or  double,  that 
is,  for  one  or  for  two  horses ;  the  com  cart, 
single  or  double,  constructed  of  open  work,  and 
used  for  carrying  hay,  and  for  conveying  com 
in  the  sheaf  from  the  field  to  the  rickyard,  &c. ; 
and  the  stone  or  quarry  cart^  consisting  of  a 
strong  bottom  and  low  wheels,  for  conveying 
large  stones.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
three- wheeled  cart,  with  low  wheels,  for  carting 
soil,  stones,  &c  to  a  short  distance ;  the  timber 
cart,  which  is  nothing  more  than  two  pairs  of 
wheels  and  axles  joined  by  a  pole,  and  used  for 
conveying  large  trunks  of  trees  from  the  place 
where  they  have  beeiT  felled  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  manufactured;  and  the  box  cart, 
or  cart  with  close  bottom  and  sides,  which  is 
used  for  conveying  soils,  manure,  and  small 
articles,  commonly  constructed  so  as  to  admit 
of  discharging  the  load  by  elevating  one  end  of 
the  box  and  lowering  the  other.  To  carts  having 
this  contrivance  the  term  coup  cart  is  applied 
in  Scotland,  and  tilt  cart  in  England. 

Carte  BUuaolfte  (Fr.  white  paper),  A 
paper  containing  nothing  but  the  signature  of 
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the  penon  who  gnmtB  it,  in  order  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  has  been  deliyered  may  in- 
sert such  conditions  as  he  chooses.  This  term 
is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  express  an  nn* 
limited  anthority  delegated  by  anyone  to  another. 
Cartel  (Fr. ;  Ital.  cartella»  pasteboardt  from 
Latb  oharta,  paper).  In  Military  language,  an 
agreement  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Also, 
a  challenge  to  fiffht  a  duel  A  cartel  ship  is 
one  commissioned  in  time  of  war,  to  carry  pro- 
posals of  any  kind  between  belligerent  Powers. 
Cart0«laB  Coordinates.  [Coobdinatbs.] 
Cartoalaa  Oralo.  Certain  carves  of  the 
fourth  order  and  sixth  class,  whose  properties 
were  first  investigated  by  Descartes.  ((Buvres 
de  Descartetf  vol.  v.)  A  Cartesian  oval  may 
be  defined  as  the  locns  of  the  four  inter- 
sections of  those  diameters  of  two  given  circles 
which  pass  through  the  points  in  which  the 
circles  are  cut,  by  a  secant  through  a  fixed 
point  in  the  line  joining  their  centres.  An 
equlTalent,  but  more  convenient  definition, 
however,  is  the  locus  of  a  point,  fixed  multi- 
ples of  whose  distances  from  two  fixed  points 
(the  centres  of  the  above  circles)  give  a  constant 
algebraical  sum.  Hence  if  r^  and  r,  be  the 
Tariable  distances,  A  and  B  the  fixed  points^ 
Ml  and  ffig  the  invariable  multiples,  ana  d  the 
constant  sum,  the  equation  of  the  curve  may  be 
thus  written : 

This  equation,  eororessed  in  rectangular  coordi- 
nates and  deared  of  radicals,  may  be  made  to 
take  the  form  S'«>t*  L,  where  S»0  represents 
a  cirde,  k  a  linear  constant,  and  LaO  a  right 
line ;  whence  it  may  be  seen  that  the  curve  has 
two  cosps  at  the  circular  points  at  infinity,  a 
property  which  distinguishes  the  curve  from  all 
others  of  the  same  oraer,  and  a  doable  tangent 
L,  whose  points  of  contact  coincide  with  its  in- 
tersection points  with  S.  The  curve  has  also 
in  general  eight  points  of  infiexion,  but  no 
doable  point 

The  first  of  the  above  equations  shows  at  once 
that  the  conic  sections  are  mduded  in  the  fiunily 
of  Cartesian  ovals ;  in  fiut  the  ellipse  corre- 
sponds to  the  case  of  mi^m^,  the  hyperbola 
to  m^  «ms,  the  given  points  A  and  B  being  in 
each  case  the  rod.  In  the  general  case,  the 
number  of  fod  being  always  equal  to  that  of 
the  dass  [Focus],  three  fod  ooindde  with  the 
centre  of  the  drde  Q,  and  two  with  the  points 
A  and  B ;  the  sixth  C  is  also  in  the  line  con- 
taining the  others,  and  has  precisely  the  same 
properties  as  A  and  B,  so  that  the  equation  of 
the  same  oval  might  also  be  written  in  the 
form 

Ml  ^•i+Mt  *•«■»«". 
or,  by  elimination,  in  the  form 


Xi  r,  +  X,r,  +  A 


s^«" 


'0. 


Taking  A  as  pole  and  AB  as  axis,  the  polar 
equation  is  obviously  of  the  form : 
f*  + (a  + 6  cos  •)  r+c"—o, 

where  a,  b,  e  can  be  easily  expressed  in  terms 
of  m^,  fn,,  d.  The  product  of  the  two  roots  of 
this  equation  being  constant  ('=€'),  it  follows 
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'  that  a  Cartesian  oval  is  its  own  invene  with 
respect  to  either  of  its  three  fod.  Lastly,  it  is 
evident  that  Cartesian  ovals  indude  the  Ltna- 
fon  of  Pascal  (c—o),  and  hence  also  the  CA^ 
dioid  (a^b,  e^o\ 

Beoent  investigations  on  Cartesian  oTals 
hare  been  made  by  Chasles,  Aperfu  HisUmqw ; 
Qaetdet,  Nouueaux  Mimoires  da  Brureii^t, 
t,  V. ;  Cayley,  lioaville's  Jaurnal^  tb  xr.  &c.; 
Salmon,  Higher  Plane  Curves, 

Carteoiaa  VliUoooi^tay.  The  philosophi- 
cal system  of  Hen^  Descsrtes  (bom  1696),  a 
native  of  France,  perhaps  the  most  oiigiuil 
thinker  that  country  has  raoduoed.  Descartes 
was  the  contemporair  of  Aicon,  and  ezerci^*^ 
an  equally  powerM  influence,  though  in  a 
manner  widenr  difiTerent,  on  the  progress  of  phi- 
losophy in  Europe.  Both  eqiudly  undertoik 
the  task  of  demolishing  the  old  schoWic 
system,  and  of  substituting  in  its  place  a  more 
comprdiensive  method  and  a  more  living  spint. 
Bat  what  Bacon  strove  to  accomplish  by  calhog 
men's  attention  to  ei^ieriment  and  observation 
of  nature,  Descartes  proposed  to  attain  by  the 
search  for  a  first  and  sdf-evident  ground  of  all 
knowledge.  This  he  finds  in  the  act  of  con- 
sdonsness,  involving  aecessazily  the  idea  of 
self  or  mind.  (Cogito,  ergo  sum.)  Consdousnt^ 
is  the  act  of  thought,  constitutes  die  essence  of 
the  soul,  and  is  tluit  which  distinguishes  it  from 
matter.  The  ideas  or  objects  of  consdoiuiQcs^ 
are  of  three  kinds — ft^yiTiired,  oompounded,  aud 
innate.  Of  the  last  sort  is  the  idea  of  God,  or 
the  Absolute  Being,  which,  as  being  the  groand 
of  all  reality,  is  itself  its  own  demonstrati(>n. 
Qodf  the  Author  of  the  aniverse^  uphdds  it  in 
its  course  by  His  perpetual  cooperation,  or.  in 
Cartesian  language,  assistance.  All  physical 
phenomena  Descartes  endeavoured  to  acooui^t 
for  by  his  odelnated  vortiees — amotions  excitt-d 
bjr  Gbd,  the  source  of  all  motion.  The  singular 
mixture  of  philosophical  depth  and  extisTag^iiit 
hvpothesis  that  i>revails  in  the  wzitinp  of  tbii 
philosopher  obtained  for  him,  as  might  have 
oeen  expected,  a  large  nomber  of  warm  ad- 
herents, and  of  equally  violent  opponents. 
Among  the  former  may  be  enumerated  the 
celebrated  Pascal,  Malebranche,  and  Spinoza. 
The  two  latter  deviated  indeed  in  many  im- 
portant points  from  the  views  of  Descartes; 
but  the  main  features  of  his  philosophy  ar(^ 
preserved  alike  in  the  religious  mysticism  of  \hf 
one  and  the  systematic  pantheism  of  the  other. 

Carthamlfio.  The  colouring  matter  of  the 
safflower, 

Carthamvo*  A  genua  of  Comoodte  plant?, 
whose  flower-heads  are  snrroundea  by  nnro^r* 
ous  leafy  buds  in  several  rows,  the  outermoft 
being  broad  and  spreading  with  spinj  edges 
the  middle  ones  erect,  surmounted  by  an  oraw 
appendage  with  spiny  edges,  and  the  innennc^t 
narrow  entire  and  sharp  pointed.  The  achene^ 
have  no  pappus.  C  tinctoriue  is  the  Safflovtr 
or  Bastud  SafiBnon,  whose  floreto  are  exten- 
sively used  for  dyeing  purposes,  chiefly  f^r 
silks.    They  are  alao  UMd  to  adulteiate  smrou. 

[SAnXOWBB.] 


CABTBUSIANS 
esrltaiduu.    Id  Ecdcaiurical  HiatoiT, ' 

■  ivligioiu  onlat,  inatitiiCed  by  SC  Bruno  m 
mm ;  so  cilled  tttna  their  iCTiguuil  seal,  Chail' 
rruse,  DHi  Grenoble  in  Vienne.  They  followed 
rli<-  nl?  of  lli«  BunDiCTiHi  Moms  fifhich  see], 
of  trijidi  it  wiB  in  &ct  a  reform,  ■doing  grmtt; 
ti.  ils  luiUritie*.  Soon  efter  their  inetitation 
lh<^  Cuthoiiuis  were  introdaced  into  Knglanri, 
Khtr^  iQ  the  lapse  of  time  tliej  tucceeded  in 
wuiiliihing  nine  booses  of  their  order,  unocg 
vbicb  wu  tha  Charter-house  in  London,  (i^- 
fmrr  da  Ordtti  MenaiHouei,  ToL  Tii.) 

OntllM»  <lAt  eutilagoX  A  white  eUMio 
FDlfltiDce,  intennediate  between  bone  and  liga- 
niFiit,  and  harina  the  chamical  properties  of 
,       ,    ... ..   ,_    ,^  ^^^ 


t  leather  or 


»  of  fishes,  in 
lo-nkeleton  nersr  paaaea  beyond 
thf  pimitiTe  condition  of  griatle  or  eutilage. 
[CaonDBOPTUTon.] 

OartooM  (ItaL  caitoae,  patUboard  or  large 
yper).  Li  iWtinK,  a  aketch  or  dnwing  made 
u  1  patteni  for  &«co  or  tiLpeft:7.  The  name 
i>  gicm  la  Hit  large  sketches  on  coarse  or  other 
^pnfoT&esco  mbjecti;  in  which  oue,  when 
lie  itiicoo  is  setdi^  the  oatlintB  are  pricked 
unjogh  on  to  it  so  ttuit  a  correct  ontline  ma; 
be  Fipeditionslj  obtained. 

The  CaitooDs  is  K  term  espeoiallj  applied  to 
iIiF  wien  celebrated  compontioni  of  Kaphael, 
Jn<  preserved  at  Hampton  Court.  Thej  were 
<  [iginallj  ten  in  Dumber,  and  were  nude  for 
li'a  X.  in  IfIS  and  1916  as  patterns  for  tapes- 
tna  which  were  hong  on  Ihs  lower  parts  of  the 
ii'Js  of  the  Preabytdriom  in  the  Siatine  chapel 
U  Rcme  during  church  festiTals,  Raphael  re- 
'iixai  iboDt  151.  each  for  the  oaitoons ;  while 
1°'-  lapcstries  madd  from  Ibem  at  Anas  coat 
imi.  They  aia  still  preaerred  »t  the  Vaticati, 
'it  are  no  lonser  used  fur  chnich  porpoeea. 
Tb;  Krice  of  designs  illaatiated  the  lires  of 
!■''  ApcKtlet,  Bva  of  them  referring  to  SL  Paul 
iloK.  The  seven  at  Hampton  Court  vent 
loo^t  b;  Charles  I.  bj  the  advice  of  Bubeiu, 
lid  tnrna  kIs  of  tapeatrj  were  afterwards 
■irkpd  bvm  them  noder  the  direction  of 
FraaasOejneatMortlake  for  James  II.  They 
torment:  The  Miracntooa  Draught  of  Fishes, 
(T  Om  Calling  of  Peter;  Christ's  Charge  to 
P'Mr;  the  Healing  of  the  I^me  Man  at  the 
liramifBl  Gata  of  the  Temple;  The  Death  of 
Aiuiu ;  Elymae  the  Sorcenr  struck  hliod ; 
I'ail  ind  Baraabas  at  I^vtra ;  and  Paul  preach- 
ing at  AthiBw.  Thej  were  preaerred  to  the 
nition  bj  Cromwsll^  who  purchased  them  at 
III'  sile  of  King  Cbarlea's  eS'ects  for  SOOL 
TtFj  hate  been  engrared  bj  Dorignj,  Fittler, 
H^Uovaj,  and  John  Bumet.  Boma  of  the 
"i^Kiiul  t^ieatrjes  made  after  the  cartoons  are 
rrFnerred  at  Ford  Abbe;  in  Someieetahire. 
(tf (ratlin's  EpoclU  of  Fainting,  ch.  iviii.  186*.) 
Canvnoh  (Fr.  cartouche;  Ital.  cartoccio). 
^  Artliitecture,  the  same  aa  UomLuax  [which 
'*t\,  eicept  that  this  term  is  used  almost  ei- 
clnnTelj  lo  signify  the  blocks  or  modillions 
•ppUed  at  the  eaTe*  of  a  honse.    Some  hare 


CAHYOOAB 
used  the  term  to  denote  the  ornament  of  the 

kej-stone  of  an  arch,  which  seems 
a  scroll  of  paper  partly  unrolled. 

flartoniflie  (Fr.).    A  ease 
canvas  for  holding  isrtridgea. 

0«rtrMva>  The  exact  charge  of  a  musket, 
rifle,  or  fowling-piece,  including  both  powder 
and  bullet,  or  shot  for  Bporting  punwses,  made 
up  in  a  case,  read;  for  loading.  fStULL-ARK 
i^iiiiiiaTiaii.J  Also  the  cbaige  of  powder  for 
a  cannon  made  np  in  a  bag  of  sei^. 

Oanuo.  A  geuna  ci  UmbeUifenj  one 
BpecieB  of  which,  C.  Cand,  a  biennial  with 
finely  cat  leaves  and  componnd  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  bears  the  caraway  seeds  used 
for  Bavouring  purposes. 

CMTonole  (Lat.  canmcnlc).  A  naked  soft 
fleshy  excrescence,  often  ornamenting  some 
parts  of  the  head  of  birds  i  as  e.  g.  the  caniticle 
on  the  cere  of  Lhe  king  rulton  \Vidbtr  papa. 


found    near   tha   1 


hydrocarbon  derived 
bom  oil  of  caraway  by  distillation  with  oanstU 
potash. 

0*rj»  (Qr.  adpHr,  a  nitt).    The  genus  of 
plants  which  indodes  the  Hickory    Knt   of 
North  America;   a  tree  of  the  greateat  ratue, 
for  its  tough  elastic  wood,  as  well  as  for  the 
nats,   whidi    resemble  walnuts,   except    that 
their  shell  is  not  farmwed,  and  which  are  both 
eaten  and  pressed  for  their  oil  in  their  natire 
country.    There  are  several  spedee  of  Carya ; 
but  C.  alba,  the  White  flickoiy,  a  hardy  Oma- 
menlaltreeinthiBcoUDtry,  is  the  most  valuable. 
OarratlaaB  (Or.  iia(niirittiy    In  Architec- 
ture, this  term  is  used  to  signify  the  figure* 
■        •     which  are    sometimee  in- 
troduced to  support  a  cop- 
nice  instead  of  columns.  ■ 
ill    According  lo  the  mythical 
J\   account  given  by  Vitm- 
U  vins,  they  were  so  called  ' 
■   lo  commemorate  the  di*. 
W   grace  of   the   people   of 
w    Carjie,  a  city  in  Arcadia, 
I     which  was  attacked  and 
I     taken  by  the  confederate 
^    Greeks   (br  joining    (he 
Persisna,  the  men  being  kilted  and  the  wemen 
led  into  captivity.     The  Sg.  No.  I  is  that  of 
a  caryatid  &om  the  Paadroseum,  at  Albnns ; 
Ko.  S  is  a  CAHSPHOBa  [which  see].   When  the 
figures  introduced  to  support  a  cornice  are  male, 
they  are  said  to  be  Persians ;  this  is  pnrely  a 
modern  name  founded  upon  the  lale  rtOated  by 
Vitmvina,  and  adopted  by  Ihc  architects  of  the 
Benaissance. 

CaryoQBr    (Qr.    irifm,     a    iard-4JkeUed 
fruil).   A  genus  of  trees  inhabiting  the  forests 


1  the  height  of  210  feet.  The 
man  (.vuinrly  called  Buwarrow)  or  Butter- 
ts  of  the  shops,  a  delidons  fmit,  wilh  a  large 
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Boft.  buttery  kernel,  are  the  seeds  of  Caryoear 
nitciforme  and  other  species.  Properly  the 
name  Saouari  applies  to  Caryoear  butyrosum. 
'  CaryoptajUaeew  (Caryophylliis,  the  Clove 
Carnation,  a  prominent  plant  of  the  order). 
An  extensive  natural  order  of  Exogenous  plants 
of  the  Silenal  alliance,  distinguished  by  their 
opposite  leaves  without  stipides,  STmmetrical 
flowers,  conspicuous  corolla,  and  amphitropal 
ovules.  One  group,  the  Alsineat  consists  of 
rather  weedy  plants,  aaArenaria  and  Stellaria; 
while  another,  the  Si/mae,  consists  of  the  more 
showy  ZHanthtUt  Silene^  Affro«temma,  Lychnis^ 
&C.  The  species  do  not  possess  any  vezy  im- 
portant properties. 

Carjopbyllaeeoiis.  A  corolla  whose 
petals  have  long  claws  dilating  into  a  broad 
limb,  as  in  the  Clove  Carnation  {Dianthw 
Caryophyllus). 

CaryophjUUu    [Mabrbporb.] 

CuryophyUie  Aold.  Eugenic  acid.  A 
colourless  oily  liquid  forming  the  oxidised  por- 
tion of  the  essential  oils  of  cloves,  pimento  and 
cinnamon  leaf. 

Caryopliilllne.  A  crystalline  aubstance 
(called  also  Clove  camphor)  deposited  by  a 
strong  alcoholic  tincture  of  Cloven.  In  composi- 
tion it  resembles  common  camphor :  C^o  Hg  0. 

CmryOTflhyUuM  (Or.  Kapv6^t/Wop,  the  clove- 
tret).  The  genus  of  Myrtacea^  which  yields  the 
Cloves  of  commerce.  These  are  produced  by 
C.  aromaticus,  a  tree  of  some  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  large  elliptic  leaves  and  corvmbs 
of  purplish  flowers  having  a  long  cylinorical 
calyx,  four  petals  adhering  by  the  points,  and 
numerous  stamens  in  four  parcels.  The  cloves 
are  the  flower  buds  while  yet  unopened.  They 
were  formerly  only  grown  in  Amboyna,  but  are 
now  cultivated  in  Uie  West  Indies  and  else- 
where. 

Ouryopmim  (made  up  from  Or.  iccEpuor,  a 
nut,  and  61^19,  appearance).  The  technical 
name  of  the  grain  of  com.  It  is  an  in- 
dehiscent  one-celled  fruit,  with  a  membranous 
pericarp  adhering  firmly  to  the  seed. 

Gary  Ota  (Or.  <rapv«ris).  A  eenus  of  beau- 
tiful palms  of  lofty  stature,  wild  in  India  and 
the  Indian  islands.  C  urens  grows  to  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  has  twice  pinnated 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  shaped  some- 
what like  a  scalene  triangle  with  one  margin 
deeply  jagged.  It  yields  amongst  other  useful 
producta  a  large  quantity  of  jaggery  or  palm 
sugar.  Sago  is  also  obtained  fh>m  the  pithy 
part  of  its  trunk.  A  strong  fibre  called  kittid 
IS  extracted  from  the  leaf  stalks. 

Casoable.  That  part  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance which  lies  behind  the  base  ring.    [Oun.] 

Caacallio.  An  indurated  soil  of  Brazil  form- 
ing the  matrix  of  gold  and  of  diamond  in  that 
country.  It  seems  to  consist  of  the  fragments  of 
those  veins  that  have  been  by  some  means  broken 
up,  rolled  by  water,  and  buried  among  clays. 
Tne  embedded  stones  are  rough  and  angular, 
and  thus  the  whole  is  a  gravel  formed  on  the 
spot  and  not  exposed  for  any  lone  period  to 
tne  action  of  water.      Cascalho  £ner8  from 
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ordinaiT  auriferous  gravel,  the  latter  beinc 
evidently  waterwom  and  removed  far  from  lU 
source,  whereas  the  former  must  be  very  near 
the  parent  rock  judging  from  the  condition  of 
the  stones. 

The  cascalho  has  not  ceased  to  be  import^iDt 
in  reference  to  gold  production  in  spite  of  the 
much  larger  supplies  recently  obtained  from 
California,  Australia,  and  other  gold  dif»th>-t& 
It  is  still  worked  largely  and  to  profit 

Some  auriferous  breccias  in  other  ooantn>>« 
have  sometimes  been  called  by  this  name,  but 
without  much  real  resemblance. 

Oaacartlla  (SpaxL  dinL  of  eaacaia,  harlc\ 
The  bark  of  the  Croton  ESetUheria,  iropnii^ 
for  medical  use  from  Jamaica  and  the  Bahnms 
Islands.  It  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  wh^  3 
burnt  it  dififrises  an  odour  much  lesemblin;: 
that  of  musk. 

CaaoarUltDe.  The  bitter  principle  of  Cu- 
carilla  bark.    It  occurs  in  adcular  crystals. 

Case  (Lat.  casus;  i^m  cado,  I  fall),  h 
Orammar,  that  modification  of  a  noun  which 
designates  the  rolation  in  which  a  subelaD'^ 
is  conceived  to  exist  in  regard  to  some  otb^r 
substance.  This  end  is  commonly  attained  in 
language  by  changes  in  the  termination  of 
nouns.     In  English  thero  are  but  three  ca<^ : 


aiM 


the  nominative,  the  ^nitive  or  possessiTe, 
the  accusative  or  objective  case ;  the  last  oijj 
in  pronouns.  All  other  varieties  of  rektion 
are  expressed  by  prepositions.     [Obaioiar.] 

Cash  (Ft,  casse).  In  Printing,  the  rect>p- 
tacle  for  the  types,  from  which  the  oompa^itor 
gathers  them  separately,  and  arranges  them  in 
lines  and  pages.  They  are  usually  in  paim : 
one  of  which  is  styled  the  upper  case,  and  is 
divided  into  ninety-eight  boxes  or  reoesse?  (^i 
equal  size,  in  which  are  deposited  the  capitals, 
small  capitals,  accented  letters,  figures,  &<*-: 
the  other  is  called  the  lower  case,  and  is  dirid*"! 
into  fifty-three  boxes  or  recesses  of  Tuiequ:il 
size,  containing  the  small  letters,  spaces,  &c„ 
the  letters  most  in  use  having  the  largest  boit> 
assigned  to  them.  The  cases  are  two  feet  Dint- 
inches  long,  one  foot  four  inches  and  a  bill 
broad,  and  an  inch  in  depth. 

Case  Bardenlnr*  The  supexfidal  con- 
version of  iron  into  steeL 

CaaOf  Trespaas  on  the*  In  Liv,  • 
form  of  action  applying  in  cases  of  mediate 
or  consequential  ii\jury.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween this  and  the  common  form  of  tref$pa<^ 
for  immediate  ix\juries,  formeriy  very  difSoult 
and  refined,  have  been  rendered  unimportjiot 
by  modem  improvements.     [PuBAnnro.] 


or  camsterHUiot.  Consist  cf 
a  number  of  iron  balls  placed  in  a  tin  cjliDd«>r 
with  a  wooden  bottom  of  the  size  of  the  pi«vt 
of  ordnance  it  is  intended  for.  They  are  n^ 
only  at  short  ranges,  not  exceeding  300  yards. 

Casoio  Aold.  A  peculiar  acid  extiacttd 
from  cheese. 

Caaalne.  The  chief  nitrogenous  oonstitneot 
of  milk.  It  forms  the  greater  part  of  che<'>«. 
It  differs  from  fibrine  and  idbnmen  in  beinir 
coagulated  neither  spontaneously  nor  by  bent. 
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bat  bj  aads,  Bemiet»  the  sabstanoe  pxoduoed 
by  the  slow  deoompoflition  of  the  rennet  bag  or 
fourth  stomach  of  the  cal^  alao  canaee  the  ooaffu- 
lation  of  easein,  aa  seen  in  the  curding  of  miOL 

Caacnuite  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  a  bomb- 
pmof  arched  chamber,  nanaUy  oonatmctedander 
the^  mnparts.  It  serres  ibr  a  batteiy,  and  for 
corer  for  the  men  off  dnty;  the  aick  and 
voDsded,  &&• 

Oaaemeot*  In  Architectnrei  thia  word  is 
applied  to  a  vertical  aaah  hung  upon  hinges. 
It  is  also  naed  in  the  sense  of  the  monkSng 
called  a  Sootia  [which  see]. 


(Fr.  caserne).  Huts  erected  on 
the  Runpaits,  or  between  the  ramparts  and  the 
houses,  of  fortified  towns,-  serving  aa  temporary 
lodgings  for  the  soldiers  on  duty. 

Caseom  (Lat).  The  basia  of  cheese.  The 
peculiar  card  of  miUc 

Caab  (from  Fr.  eaisse^  a  box).  In  Com- 
merce, the  ready  money,  bills,  drafts,  bonds, 
And  all  immediately  negotiable  paper  in  an 
ifidindnal's  possession. 

OaslMw  Vat.  The  froit  of  the  West 
Indian  AMoeardium  occidentale. 

Casket.  A  small  rope  used  to  fasten  the 
nil  to  the  rope  in  furling.   [Gaskst.] 

caaptaa  mmm»    [Abalo-Casfian.] 

Caaaammuur.  A  root  brought  m>m  the 
hfA  Indies,  and  formerly  nsed  in  medicine  as 
a  Tum  bitter. 

rsssareap.  The  inspissated  antiseptic  juice 
of  the  Cassava,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
^Mt  Indian  pepper-pot 

CassAtloiiff  Court  of.  The  highest  judicial 
iostitation  in  France ;  so  termed  from  possess- 
ing the  power  to  quash  (casser)  the  decrees 
of  inferior  courts.  It  is  a  court  of  appeal  in 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  The  tribunal 
of  eassation  was  first  introduced,  as  a  court 
vhoUy  independent  of  the  kin^  and  his 
cotmal,  in  1790.  This  court  is  under  a 
preaient;  but  the  minister  of  justice,  as 
^<^r  of  the  seals  {garde  dea  teeaux'^ 
haa  the  right  of  presiding  in  cases  where  it 
■its  on  a|^al  from  the  oours  royales.  The 
three  sections  are:  1.  Des  requites,  which 
decides  on  the  admissibility  of  petitions  of 
&pp«al  in  dvil  cases ;  2.  De  cassation  civile ; 
3.  De  cassation  criminelle.  The  decision  of 
the  court  of  cassation  has  the  effect  of  sending 
hdt'k  the  case  to  the  inferior  courts.  If,  after 
a  decision  has  been  reversed,  a  second  court 
<^des  the  same  case  in  the  same  way,  and  on 
^PP«al  being  entered  again,  the  court  of  cas- 
t^n  repeats  its  reversal  by  all  the  three 
actions,  such  judgment  is  final.  The  inferior 
JQdges  of  the  three  sections  of  the   court 

of  cassation  are  styled  counsellors. 
CtMava.     The   pmrified  starch  obtained 

^  the  roots  of  the  Mamhot  utUunma, 
CMsea  TOUowa    A  compound  of  oxide 

and  chloride  of  lead:  it  is  also  known  in  com- 

inerce  nnder  the  name  of  foUnt  yellow  and 

Tunur^s  ydlow. 
Cassia  (Gr.m^ta).  A  genns  of  Leguminous 

tunta  of  considerable  importance  from  a  medical 
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point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  source  of 
Senna  leaves.  Alexandrian  senna  is  made  up 
of  C.  acutifolia  and  C.  obovata^  East  Indian  or 
Tinnevelly  senna  of  C.  elongtUOj  and  Aleppo 
senna  of  &  obowUa.  They  are  annual  and  some- 
what shrubby  herbaceous  plants,  with  compound 
pinnated  leaves,  and  flowers  having  five  unequal 
sepals,  five  yellow  not  papilionaceous  petals, 
and  ten  stamens,  of  which  three  are  long,  four 
short,  and  three  sterile  or  abortive.  They 
differ  in  the  form  of  their  leaflets :  those  of 
C,  obovata  being  obovate;  those  of  C.  acuii- 
foUa  and  elongate^  lance-ahaped.  Other  spe- 
cies, but  probably  of  less  importance  than 
these,  are  grown.  C  fiatvla  is  sometimes 
called  Cathabtocasfus  [which  see]. 

Cassia  or  Com amow.  The  bark  of  the 
Laurua  Ctuaia ;  its  flavour  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  cinnamon,  and  it  yields  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  pungent  and  stimulant. 

Caaaldooiui  (Lat  cassis,  a  helmet).  In 
Botany,  when  the  upper  petal  of  a  flower  is 
dilated  into  a  broad  hebnet-shaped  leaf,  as  in 
the  genus  Aeonihim, 

Om— idtdae  (Lat  cassis,  a  kelfnet).  A 
fiimily  of  Tetramerous  Coleopterans,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  tortoise-beetles,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  straight  short  filiform 
antenna,  inserted  close  together  in  tiie  upper 
surface  of  the  head,  mouth  situated  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  head,  with  strong  and 
broad  mandibles;  legs  short,  with  the  tarsi 
flattened,  the  thiid  joint  deeply  cleft,  receiving 
between  its  lobes  the  terminal  joint ;  margins  of 
the  thorax  and  elytra  much  dilated,  so  as  to  give 
the  insects  the  appearance  of  small  tortoises. 
The  larva  of  the  UasHdidm  is  remarkable  for 
an  apparatus,  or  anal  fork,  by  which  it  collects 
and  forms  of  its  excrements  a  kind  of  parachute 
or  defensive  covering. 

The  genera  of  Caiaidida  are,  Alumus,  Hispa, 
Chalepust  iTitaiidium,  and  Caasida ;  the  latter 
is  the  only  indigenous  genus,  and  of  this  the 
most  common  example  is  the  Caaaida  equeatria 
of  Fabricius. 

Oaaalalaa  Owals.  Such  an  oval  may  be 
defined  as  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle 
of  which  the  base  and  rectangle  under  the  sides 
are  given.  Taking  the  base  (2a)  as  axis  and 
its  middle  point  as  pole,  the  equation  is  clearly 

r*-2aV«  COB  2fl  +  a»  (a«-6»)«0, 
where  a  6  is  equal  to  the  constant  rectangle. 

In  rectangular  coordinates  the  equation  is 
(«» +y»)«  +  2fl«(jr* +  y*)  -  4aV  +  a«(a«-y)  «0, 
whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  ovals  in  ques- 
tion are  curves  of  the  fourth  order  and  eighth 
class.  The  circular  points  at  infinity  are 
double  points,  the  tansents  at  which  meet  the 
curve  in  four  consecutive  points,  that  is  to  say 
each  branch  of  the  curve  has  also  an  inflexion 
at  these  points.  The  extremities  of  the  base  of 
the  triangle  are  foci  of  the  curve.  As  b  increases 
from  aero,  the  curve,  starting  from  the  initial 
state  of  two  isolated  points,  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  pair  of  ovahi  around  those  points, 
until  the  value  6«a  is  reached,  when  the  two 
OTols  join  and  form  the  lemniaeata  of  Bernoulli. 
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After  this  the  curve  consists  of  one  contmnonfl 
oval  Bnrrounding  all  the  preceding  ones. 

CAfl«l«p«la  (Or.).  One  of  the  consteUii- 
tions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Ommaim  (Lat.).  A  genus  of  Gastropodous 
Molluscs,  separated  bj  Lamarck  from  the 
Linnsean  genus  Buocinum,  and  including  the 
species  of  which  the  shells  are  commonly  called 
'helmets.'  The  nacreous  or  inner  layers  of 
these  shells  are  ezquisitelT  sculptured  by 
Italian  artists  in  imitation  ox  antique  cameos : 
the  different  coloured  layers  of  the  shell  re- 
sembling the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones. 

C^ASBltMite  (Or.  Kaffvir§potf  tin).  Katiye 
peroxide  of  tin ;  composed,  when  jmre,  of  21*62 
per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  78*88  tin.  It  oecuzs 
massive  (Tin'Stone\  disseminated,  fibrous 
( Wood'tin\  in  rolled  pieces  and  in  erains  as 
sand  (8trfam-iin\  ana  ciystallised  in  quad- 
rangular prisms  terminated  by  four-sided  pyra- 
mids and  in  many  complex  rorms :  sometimes 
in  twin  crystals.  The  colour  is  of  all  shades 
between  light  brown  and  black,  but  it  some- 
times has  a  greenish  tint,  and  is  sometimes 
colourless,  as  at  Mount's  Bay  in  Cornwall,  where 
transparent,  white,  glassy  crystals  of  great 
beauty  (Tin-diamonds)  have  been  met  with. 
The  darker  crystals  are  in  general  opaque, 
and  the  lighter  ones  translucent  and  semi- 
transparent.    Lustre  splendent 

The  peroxide  is  the  common  ore  of  tin,  and 
the  only  one  from  which  the  metal  is  obtained. 
It  occurs  in  veins  and  large  irregular  masses, 
disseminated  in  granite,  gneiss,  day-slate,  mica- 
slate,  and  porphyry.  The  largest  supplies  are 
obtained  firom  Cornwall,  where  mines  have  been 
worked  for  tin  fh)m  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  principal  Comish  mines  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Agnes,  St.  Ives,  Ghrennap, 
Helstone,  and  Penzance  in  the  west,  and  near 
St.  Austell  in  the  east;  small  quantities  are 
also  procured  near  Tavistock.  The  other 
chief  localities  are  the  island  of  Banca,  off 
the  north-east  coast  of  Sumatra;  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca;  Finland,  Sweden,  Ureen- 
land,  France,  Spain,  Bohemia^  Saxonv,  Chili, 
Peru,  Mexico,  California,  and  Australia  under 
the  form  of  black  sand,  in  the  alluvial  gold 
washings. 

O— IfgQf  nniMf ■  A  variety  of  Tan- 
talite  from  Finbo  and  Broddbo  in  Sweden, 
containing  a  large  amount  of  oxide  of  tin 
mechanically  mixed  with  it. 

CaMlnSf  Forpla  o£  So  called  from  its 
inventor.  A  beautifiil  purple  used  in  porcelain 
painting,  and  for  staining  glass.  It  is  formed 
by  immersing  tin  in  a  solution  of  gold.  It 
is  probably  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  tin  and 
finely  divided  gold. 

Oasaowarj'  rCasuarius,  from  the  Malay 
word  cassuwaris).  A  ^enus  of  Coursers  or 
Struthious  birds,  inhabiting  the  islands  in  the 
Indian  archipelago ;  the  wings  are  shorter  than  , 
in  the  ostrich,  and  are  armed  with  strong 
spines,  for  the  purpose  of  combat  or  defence.  , 
The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  bony  protuber- 
ance covered  with  horn. 
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(Cassytha,  the  only  gfon^V 
A  most  singular  natural  <nder  of  plants,  baring 
the  fructification  of  the  Lauraoem,  ind  the  man- 
ner of  growth  and  general  appeaiance  of  i 
BMpsaliSf  or  rather  a  Cuacuta,  They  inhabit 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  nov 
regarded  as  an  anomalous  group  of  Lawacta. 

[laoK.] 

[Rough  Cast.] 
(Lat)^  A  genus  of  treei  or 
shrubs,  related  to  the  oak,  and  pvodudiig  for 
firuit  the  seed-like  nuts  called  Chestnuts  in  thii 
country.  The  common  Spanish  Chestnuts,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  annually  imported 
fix>m  the  south  of  Europe^  are  the  fruit  of  C 
petetL  A  much  smaller  nut  is  obtained  in  North 
America  finom  the  C  pumila^  or  the  CLji- 
quapin  Chestnut  The  timber  of  the  common 
Spanish  chestnut  is  good  and  durable,  more  m 
than  that  of  the  oak,  when  the  latter  is  jonng; 
but  the  notion  that  the  ancient  rooft  and  bfams 
occasionally  found  in  buildings  of  the  Norman 
era,  and  which  carpenters  all  cfaestsnt,  are 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  ai^>ean  to  be  Bnonton^ 
Such  instances  all  belong  to  the  kind  of  oak 
called  Quercus  sessiliJIonL  The  genus  Castan^a 
differs  from  Quereiu,  among  oUier  things,  in 
having  the  nuts  enclosed  in  a  spiny  dosed-up 
cup,  instead  of  a  shallow  open  one ;  but  in  tiie 
East  Indies,  where  both  oaks  and  dieetnnt^ 
assume  veiy  remarkable  forms,  the  tvo  ap- 
proach each  other  sometimes  so  nead^  io  this 
particular,  that  it  is  difficult  todistingoishthfm. 

Oumtmnmu  (Span,  castaneta,  Fr.  csAti* 
gnettes).  Small  wooden  or  ivoiy  musieal  instra* 
ments,  played  by  being  tied  to  the  fingers,  sod 
thus  rattled  by  dancers  to  the  time  of  the  music 
of  the  dance.    They  are  chiefiy  used  in  ^laia- 

Caste  (Fort  casta).  A  term  bonowea  irom 
the  Portuguese  settlers  in  India,  which  is  n>'>i 
to  denote  the  hereditary  classes  into  which  thf> 
population  of  Hindustan  is  divided,  sccordin; 
to  the  religious  law  of  Brahma^  The  origin  of 
these  dasMS  is  detailed  in  the  saovd  Wk 
which  contains  the  ordinanees  of  Menu.  Accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  the  Brahman,  the  Ki^hi- 
triya,  the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudra  sprang  Tf»i^- 
tively  from  the  mouth,  the  arm,  the  thigh,  iod  the 
foot  of  Brahma.  1.  The  chus  of  Brahmsns,  or 
priests,  are  far  exalted  above  the  rest  in  ho&Qr 
and  privilege,  and  should  be  devoted  entirok  to 
prayer  and  meditation,  or  at  least  to  the  mvet 
exalted  concerns  of  life.  Many  Brahmans 
however,  do  in  fiict  engage  in  secolar  puisnit!*. 
not  only  as  ministers  of  sovereign  princes  <  ^ 
office  for  which,  according  to  the  ordioaocK^ 
above  dted,  they  are  indeed  peculiariy  ^tx<\U 
but  also,  in  Guzerat  and  other  parts  of  Wert^ro 
India,  as  merchants,  or  in  the  lower  empli^J* 
ment  of  messengers  and  potters ;  while  manj 
enter  the  British  service  as  private  soldifp^. 
These,  however,  are  Brahmans  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  ^Brachmachari  and  Orihast'biiV 
youths  or  mamed  men  who  as  yet  live  in  the 
world ;  from  which  the  two  higher  dasBM,  Viina- 
prastha  and  Sunnyassi,  are  wholly  divon^ 
From  the  latter   spring  the  various  orlen 
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of  fauttieB  with  whieh  India  swamui.  2.  To 
the  Kohmtriys,  or  soldier  caste,  belong  not  only 
the  high  Bulitaiy  ciaases,  but  in  some  parts  of 
India  whole  tribes,  as  the  Sikhs,  &e.  8.  The 
Vaisya,  or  commereial  chiss  {toealthy  4.  The 
Sudra,  or  caste  of  tillers  of  the  soil  {labour), 
Tht'se  sre  deeply  degraded  below  not  only  the 
Brahmans,  but  ike  other  two  castes ;  and  even 
the  reading  of  the  Vedas  or  sacred  books  is  for- 
bidden to  them.  Besides  these  fonr  grand  di- 
risiona,  the  Hlndna  hftTe  many  subdiyisions  of 
cante,  and  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  are  reckoned 
▼hich  are  all  inferior  to  the  Sndra.  These 
dfscead,  according  to  the  mythological  history 
of  the  Hindus,  from  the  '  Barren  Bunker '  or 
mixed  dass,  proceeding  from  the  confusion  of 
cartes  which  took  place  under  the  reiffn  of  a 
ynakpd  and  irreligious  monarch.  Finally,  the 
Pariahs  and  some  other  races  are  considered  as 
hdTing  no  caste  at  all,  and  mere  outcasts  from 
hum^ity.  Traces  of  the  system  of  caste,  which 
(^)n6D(«  employments  to  hereditary  dasses,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  institutions  of  many  coun- 
tri<^  and  in  the  history  of  many  more.  That 
the  Egyptian  nation  was  thus  aivided,  is  well 
koowD;  and  it  is  supposed  that  similar  institu- 
tiuDs  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Assyrian  empires. 
If  Plato  can  be  relied  on  aa  an  authority,  the 
Ath'^nians  in  the  first  ages  of  their  oommon- 
vralth  were  divided  into  five  dasses  of  the 
^Tw  description  —  priests,  handicraftsmen, 
shei'bcrds  and  hnntm,  ploughmen,  soldiers. 
The  Cretans,  it  is  said,  were  divided,  according 
to  the  laws  of  Blinofl,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Egyptians. 

CastaUtttod  (Lat.  casteUnm,  a  fortren). 
lo  Architectural  works,  the  term  castellated  is 
^^\w^  to  buildings  finished  in  the  style  of  a 
Gustle  Of  of  military  architecture. 

CaataOlfe*  The  name  given  by  Breithaupt 
to  crystals  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  which  are 
foaod  with  brownish  yellow  Sphene,  in  phono- 
ht«,  at  Saalesel  in  Bohemia. 

OMtaihMiiidlf  ■  A  variety  of  Xenotime 
foQiid  in  hnperfect  cryatals  and  irregular  grains 
^  &  greyish  white  to  a  pale  yeUow  colour,  in 
tbf  djamond-sanda  of  &hia  in  BracU.  It 
coDosU  chiefly  of  hydnted  phosphate  of  yttria. 
A  term  used  in  Architecture  to 


expTPss  the  bending  of  the  surfiuses  of  a  piece 
of  vood  from  their  natural  state,  caused  either 
^  the  gravity  of  the  material,  or  by  its  being 
subject  to  unequal  temperature,  or  by  the  in- 
qualities  of  texture  of  the  materiaL  It  is 
more  couunonly  called  Warping. 

Cisrmo.  In  Foundry,  the  running  of  liquid 
n<tal  into  a  mould  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
[Fonroay.] 

Castiho.  In  Seamanship,  is  the  act  of 
allowing  the  ship's  head,  previously  pointinc 
to  the  wind,  to  frll  off  so  as  to  bring  tne  wind 
0°  the  vessel's  side. 

Casttsg  off  Oopj.  In  Printing,  ascertain- 
bg  accumtely  how  many  pages  in  print  a  given 
qoantity  of  manuscript  copy  wUl  make;  or 
W  many  pages  a  given  quantity  of  printed 
&^py  will  make  when  the  siae  of  the  book  and 
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the  t^rpe  are  changed;  also  when  a  given 
Quantity  of  manuscript  copy  is  delivered,  with 
directions  that  it  is  to  make  a  certain  number 
of  pages  in  print,  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
page  and  the  sise  of  the  type.  This  is  usually 
done  by  composing  a  line  or  two  of  the  copy, 
when,  supposing  a  line  and  a  half  of  it  makes 
a  line  of  prints  it  becomes  a  mere  arithmetical 
question.  Supposing  there  are  12,000  lines  of 
copy,  it  will  make  8,000  lines  in  prints  which, 
at  24  lines  to  a  page,  will  be  883  pages,  and 
with  the  title,  short  pages  &c.  equal  14  sheets 
in  12mo. 

OairtlBC  vf  Prapwl— ,  In  Painting,  the 
disposition  of  the  folds  of  the  garments  where- 
witn  the  figures  in  a  picture  are  dothed.  Carlo 
Marattl  thought  that  the  disposition  of  drapery 
was  a  more  difficult  art  than  even  that  of 
drawing  the  human  figure,  and  that  a  student 
might  be  more  easily  taught  the  latter  than  the 
former.  Inferior  painters  enter  into  the  minute 
discriminations  of  quality  in  drapery ;  but,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  well  observed  in  his 
Fourth  Discourse,  with  the  historical  painter 
'  the  dothing  is  neither  woollen  nor  linen,  nor 
silk,  satin,  nor  velvet ;  it  is  drapeiy ;  it  is  no- 
thing more.'  The  figures  of  Raphael,  in  his 
painting,  are  generally  draped ;  those  of  Michad 
Angelo  commonly  nude. 

Oastle  (Lat  castellum).  In  Architecture^ 
a  building  fortified  for  militaxy  defence,  and 
also  a  house  with  towers,  usually  accom]^anied 
with  walls  and  a  moaty  and  having  a  donjon  or 
keep  in  the  centre.  The  prindpal  castles  in 
England  at  present  are  the  Tower  of  London, 
Dover,  Windsor,  Norwidi,  &c ;  but  at  one 
time  those  of  Harwood,  Spoflford,  Kenilwortl^ 
Warwid[,  Arundel,  and  others,  might  have  vied 
with  them  in  importance.  The  <£aracteristica 
of  a  castle  are  its  valla  (embankments)  and 
fossn  (ditches),  from  the  former  of  whicn  the 
walls  arise  usually  crowned  by  battlements, 
and  fianked  by  dicular,  or  polygonal,  bastions 
at  the  angles  formed  in  the  walls.  These 
walls  were  pierced  for  gates  with  fixed  or  draw 
bridges  and  towers  on  each  side ;  the  gates, 
which  were  of  considerable  strength,  were  fur- 
ther guarded  by  descending  gratings  call  w>rt- 
ettUises ;  and  all  the  apertures  were  made  aa 
small  as  they  could  be  consistently  with  the 
requirements  of  internal  lighting.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  castle  were :  1.  The  foss,  or 
moaty  with  its  bridge ;  2.  The  barbican,  which 
was  in  advance  of  we  castle,  and  was  a  raised 
mound  or  tower,  the  outer  walls  having  ter- 
races towards  the  castle,  with  bastions,  as  above 
mentioned;  8.  The  gatehouse,  fianked  with 
towers  and  crowned  with  projections  called 
machicolations,  through  which  heavy  materials 
or  molten  lead  were  dropped  on  the  assailants 
entering  the  gateway ;  4.  The  outer  ballium  or 
area  within  the  castle,  which  was  separated  from 
the  inner  ballium  by  an  embattled  wall  with  a 
gatehouse,  and  where  the  stables  and  other 
offices  usually  stood ;  6.  The  inner  ballium  for 
the  residence  of  the  owner  or  the  governor 
with  his  retinue ;  this  had  at  one  comei^  or  in 
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the  eentre,  a  doijoD,  or  keep,  vhich  was^  the 
stronghold  of  the  place,  and  usually  contained 
the  state  apartment;  6.  A  well,  and  a  chapel; 
the  former  usually,  and  the  latter  frequently, 
are  found  in  ancient  castles  which  are  complete 
in  their  arrangements. 

Eor  further  information  on  the  subject^  the 
reader  is  referred  to  King's  Mun,  Antiq.  foL 
4  Tols. ;  the  Arohaolo^a,  in  several  places ; 
Leland's  Collect,  toI.  xL  ;  Woolnoth's  Ancient 
Castles  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  to  Viollet 
le  Due,  Architecture  Militaire  du  Moyen  Age, 

Oaator  (Or.).  A  remarkable  double  star  in  the 
constellation  Gemini,  called  also  a  G^minorum. 
The  two  stars,  which  are  easily  separated  by  a 
moderately  good  telescope,  rotate  around  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  and,  according  to  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  complete  their  rotation  in  a  period 
of  253  years.  {Mem.  Royal  Aatron,  8oc.  voL  v.) 

Castor.  A  peculisf  concrete  substance, 
contained  in  oval  pouches  situated  near  the 
anus  of  the  Castor  Fiber  or  beaver.  There  are 
four  of  these  pouches ;  two  contain  a  species  of 
fat ;  while  the  two  larger  ones  include  in  their 
membranous  cells  a  viscid  fetid  substance, 
which  is  the  castor  of  the  Materia  Medica.  It 
is  imported  from  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Poland, 
and  from  Canada :  the  latter,  known  in  trade 
under  the  name  of  New  England  castor^  is  very 
inferior.    It  is  said  to  be  an  antispasmodic 

Castor.  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lithia 
found  in  imperfect  crystals  in  geodes  embedded 
in  the  granite  of  Elba,  with  an  allied  mineral 
which  has  received  the  name  of  Pollux,  and 
crystals  of  Felspar,  Quartz,  Beryl,  Tourmaline, 
&C.  It  is  colourless  and  transparent,  and  has  a 
high  glassy  lustre. 

Castor.  The  generic  name  of  the  beaver 
(Castor  Fiber,  Linn.). 

Castor  Oil.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  seed 
of  the  Ricinus  communis^  or  Palma  Christi,  It 
ia  a  mild  aperient. 

Castor  and  VoUiix.  The  name  given  to 
an  electrical  meteor  which  sometimes  appears 
at  sea,  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  masts 
of  ships  under  the  form  of  balls  of  fire.  When 
one  light  only  is  seen,  it  is  called  Helena.  The 
meteor  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  the 
cessation  of  a  storm  or  a  friture  calm;  but 
Helena,  or  one  ball  only,  to  portend  bad 
weather. 

Castnuncftattoa  (Lat.  castnun,  a  camp, 
and  metor,  /  measure).  The  art  of  laying 
out  camps,  whether  the  troops  to  occupy  them 
are  to  be  hutted,  under  canvas,  or  bivouacked. 
The  situation  for  a  camp  should  be  healthy, 
not  liable  to  be  flooded,  well  provided  with 
water,  and  should  have  good  supplies  of  forage 
and  wood  close  at  hand.  If  troops  are  on 
active  service  it  must  be  capable  of  defence, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked.    [Caxp.] 

CasnarlnsoosB  (Casuarina,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  curious  natural  order  of  plants, 
inhabiting  New  Holland,  some  parts  of  India, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  witn  long  slender 
creeping  branches,  resembling  those  of  Elqui' 
teium,  and-  bearing  only  scalei  in  the  place  of 
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leaves.  The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  M'/ri- 
cacea,  and  belongs  to  the  most  imperfect  f 'm^ 
of  Exogenous  vegetation,  ranking  in  the  Ain>  n- 
tal  alliance,  where  they  are  known  by  th<ir 
one-celled  ovaiy  and  one  or  two  ascemiiiii^ 
ovules,  with  a  superior  radide.  Jhe  Ctuuamat 
are  called  Beefwood. 

CasQistv  Casuistry  (from  Lat  ca5u$). 
In  Theology,  a  casuist  is  a  doctor  chiuvt^ 
with  the  decision  of  cases  of  consdence.  Tb^ 
Jesuits  were  distinguished  for  the  cultiratioa 
of  this  mixed  subject  of  theology  and  ethi.«; 
which  was  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the 
policy  of  that  order.  The  science  of  m.>nil 
theology  deals  with  the  enunciation  and  ex- 
position of  principles;  but  casuistiy,  in  th'> 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  confines  it*'' If 
to  particular  cases  as  they  arise,  and  has  \A 
to  narrow  views  and  great  perversions  of  truth 
and  morali^.  The  teaching  of  casuistry  v,a 
common  to  Lutherans  and  Calvimsts  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  to  Komanists ;  but  it 
was  by  the  Jesuits  that  it  was  chiefly  caltiTutrd, 
so  that  in  common  language  Jesuitical  and  CV 
suistical  have  become  almost  equivalent  ti  nii« 
of  reproach.   (Mayer  s  BibUotheca  of  C(u\(uU) 

Cat*    A  ship  employed  in  the  coal  trade. 

Cat.  Tackle  by  which  the  anchor  is  rai>t4 
to  the  cathead.    (Falconer^s  Diet.) 

Cat.     [Fblis  or  Frlinjb.1 

CatBoad.  A  Nautical  term,  signing  a 
strong  inclined  piece  of  timber  projecting  from 
either  bow  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  ring  of  the 
bower  anchor  is  secured.  The  block  or  paUr; 
hooked  to  the  ring  is  called  the  cat-block,  the 
rope  the  cat-fall. 

Cat  •ilwer.  A  name  given  to  Mica  bj  the 
old  German  miners. 

Cat*s-eys.  A  beautiful  variety  of  trans- 
lucent chalcedonic  Quarta,  of  vanoos  Bba  it^ 
of  greenish  grey  or  brownish  red.  The  ^ul•' 
stance  of  the  stone  is  penetrated  bj  Fin.ill 
parallel  fibres  of  Asbestos,  and  when  poIiMid 
it  displays  a  peculiar  pearly  opalescemv.  o: 
floating  internal  light  [Chatoyant],  nmh 
resembling  the  mutable  reflections  exbibitoi 
by  the  contracted  pupil  of  the  eye  of  a  ^"^^ 
when  held  towards  the  light  It  is  cbiitly 
brought  to  this  country  fi^m  Ceylon;  but  it 
also  occurs  in  Scotland,  and  a  pale-grtn 
variety  is  found  in  the  Vale  of  LUnbtris  lo 
Caernarvonshire,  associated  with  Kpidote.  It 
is  used  in  jewellery,  and  is  cut  en  cabochvn. 

Cars-^taU  Chrass.  A  valuable  mea'luv 
grass,  usually  forming  part  of  all  good  lo«« 
land  pastures.  It  is  the  Phleum  prat(n.<'.  > 
plant  with  a  soft  narrow  cylindrical  hfad.  rt- 
sembling  that  of  the  meadow  Foxtail  Grtss. 

Cat-liarpliifs*  Small  ropes  used  to  tighf  <  d 
the  shrouds  below  the  tops,  and  to  draw  tb<>iu 
towards  the  mast  that  they  may  not  int4rrl<'n 
with  the  swing  of  the  yards. 

Cat-o'-nlnSi^alls.  A  whip  divided  inp 
nine  strings  of  knota  which  forms  a  tern'*'* 
instrument  for  the  infliction  of  corporal  puni-lr 
ment  in  the  navy  and  army,  and  in  certain  ca^ 
in  the  civil  priaona. 
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OfttalMiptlsts  (a  word  formed  on  a  false 
analogy  from  Gr.  tteerd,  against,  and  /Savrffv, 
/  baptise).  In  Ecclesiastic&l  History,  a  general 
t«nn  to  designate  all  the  sects  which  hare  de- 
nied the  necessity  of  baptism  generally,  or  have 
opposed  in&nt  baptism.  [Baptists  ;  Quaxsbs  ; 
SociNUxs,  &c] 

Gataoaostle*  (Gr.  xord,  and  koTw,  /  bum). 
Id  Optics  or  Geometry,  are  the  caustic  cnrres 
fonnei  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  80  caUed  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
(fiacav3tic,  which  are  formed  by  refiractcd  rays. 
[Caustic.] 

CaSaelircsis  (Ghr.  a  misuse).  In  Khetoric, 
a  figure  by  which  a  word  is  used  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  its  owii.     [Mstaphob.] 

Cataeleiliim  (Gr.  freer d,  against^  and  icKntct, 
I  enclose).  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  such 
a  fruit  as  that  of  MirahUiSf  which  consists  of 
a  mrmbranoos  indehiscent  pericarp  enclosed 
within  a  hard  pericarp-like  tube  of  the  calyx. 

Cataeljam  (Gr.  KctrcueXvcfiSSf  an  inunda- 
im,  a  dfluge).  Geologists  apply  the  word  to 
EiiHiifj  the  Tarions  great  inundations  which 
they  conceive  to  have  occurred  at  different 
ptriods  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 

Catacomb  (a  word  of  reiy  doubtful  origin  ; 
tV  Ix)w  Latin  form  is  catacumba).  In  Ar- 
cliitecture,  the  name  given  to  passages  ex- 
carated  in  the  soil  with  recesses  for  graves, 
or  for  cells  used  as  bone-houses.  The  hypo- 
g^<%  crypta,  and  ccsmeteria  of  the  ancients 
▼ere  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  some 
citify  it  would  seem  that  the  great  excavations 
made  for  the  catacombs  were  devoted  to  other 
purposes  than  the  interment  of  the  dead,  as  at 
Srracase  the  same  cavern  served  for  a  prison 
as  well  as  for  a  cemetery ;  and  at  Bome  it 
8pr^ars  that  the  catacombs  were  resorted  to  for 
tiie  purpose  of  worship.  The  most  celebrated 
cK^ratioDs  for  the  purpose  of  cemeteries  are 
these  of  Rome,  Naples,  Syracuse,  &c ;  and 
th.^  formed  by  quarrying  for  the  stone  used 
in  bailJing  the  city  of  Paris. 

CataeoQStlea  or  Oatapboiilos  (Chr.  Kord^ 
and  iKo6^^  I  hear;  ^y4«»,  I  speak).  The 
pcif-nce  of  reflected  sounds;  or  that  part  of 
acr.ustic8  which  treats  of  the  properties  of 
H'hoes,  or  in  general  of  sounds  which  do  not 
cT'ine  to  the  ear  directlv,  but  afler  having 
^•^n  reflected  by  aome  substance.    [Echo  and 

SOCJH).] 

Catalklque  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  a  tem- 
porary  structure  of  Carpentry  decorated  with 
painting  or  sculpture,  representing  a  tomb  or 
cenotaph,  and  used  in  funeral  ceremonies. 

Catagra^ha  (Gr.).    [Fobxshobtbnino.] 

Cataleetle  (Gr.  jroroXiiitruc^r,  deficient). 
In  Greek  and  liitin  poetiy,  a  verse  wanting 
one  syllable  of  its  proper  length :  acatalectic^ 
a  Terse  complete  in  length ;  hypereatalectu!, 
bring  one  syllable  too  many ;  brachycatalectic, 
wanting  two  syllables. 

Cataleetteant.  A  certain  invariant  which, 
together  with  the  canonisant,  presents  itself  in 
the  problem  of  the  reduction  of  a  quantic  to  its 
canonical  fonn.    The  vanishing  of  the  cata- 
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lecticant,  in  fact,  indicates  the  possibility  of 
expressing  a  binary  quantic  of  an  even  degree 
(2ra)  in  the  form  of  a  sum  of  half  this  number 
of  2n^  powers.  For  instancei  the  catalecticant 
of  the  binary  quantic  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e'^x,  y)*  is  the 
determinant 


a 
b 
c 


e 
d 


e 
d 
e 


and  if  this  vanishes  identically  the  quantic  in 
question  will  be  expressible  in  the  form  u*  +  v\ 
where  u  and  v  are  linear  functions  of  x  and  y. 
In  this  particular  ease  the  catalecticant  is  the 
cubinvariant  of  the  quartic  [Invabiakt.]  In 
general  the  catalecticant  of  the  quantic 

is  the  symmetrical  determinant  of  the  (n  -i- 1)*^ 
order 


a,  a. 


•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 


^  ''■♦I   •  •  •  ^ 


whose  formation  is  very  simple.  Mr.  Syl vest  er*« 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  1861, 
and  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Math.  Journal, 
voL  vi.,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  further 
details  on  the  subject. 

Catalepsy  (Gr.  Kter&Kjt^s,  an  attach).  A 
disease  in  which  the  ftinctions  of  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion  are  suspended,  whilst  the 
heart  continues  to  pulsate.  The  patients  are 
said  to  be  in  a  trance ;  and  in  this  state  they 
remain  sometimes  for  hours,  or  even  days. 

CatalOiTiie  Xalaonn^  (Fr.).  In  Biblio- 
graphy, a  catalogue  of  books,  classed  under 
the  heads  of  their  several  subjects,  and  with  a 
general  abstract  of  the  contents  of  works  where 
the  title  does  not  sufficiently  indicate  it ;  thus 
serving  as  a  manual,  to  direct  the  reader  to  the 
sources  of  information  on  any  particular  topic. 
The  want  of  alphabetical  arrangement  is  sup- 
plied \jy  an  index  at  the  end.  The  catalogue 
of  the  French  Biblioth^que  Boyale  (10  vols.  fol. 
1739—53)  is  said  to  be  the  best  work  of  thia 
description,  as  &r  as  it  extends.  A  very  valu- 
able one  has  been  commenced,  but  as  yet  only 
partially  executed,  of  the  National  Library  at 

Paris.      [BiBUOORAPHT.] 

Catalysis  (Gr.  KordXwrttf  a  dissolving). 
That  process  in  which  a  substance  excites  by 
its  mere  presence  (and  without  undergoing 
change  itself)  some  ctiemical  action  in  the  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

Catamaran.  A  sort  of  raft  used  chiefly  by 
the  Indians  on  the  Coromandel  coast  for  the 
purposes  of  fishing.  It  is  composed  of  three 
pieces  of  wood  lashed  together,  the  middle 
piece  being  longer  and  broader  than  the  others : 
and  it  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  boat  that  can 
live  in  the  surf  that  prevails  on  that  coast. 
The  name  Catamaran  was  also  given  to  the 
floating  batteries  with  which  the  French  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  medi- 
tated the  invasion  of  England. 

Catameala  (Gr.).  The  monthly  nterine 
evacuation. 
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(Ghr.  jroT^  againsi;  wiraXov, 
a  leaf).  When  the  petals  of  a  flower  are  held 
together  by  stamens  which  grow  to  their  bases, 
as  in  the  Mallow. 

OataplirflMrtad  (Grr.  ffordl^pairros).  Covered 
with  a  hard  callous  skin,  or  with  homy  or 
bony  plates  or  scales  closely  joined  together. 
Among  the  ancients,  cavalry  equipped  with 
complete  defensive  armour  were  termed  tquites 
cataphracti. 

Oaf  pllf  ■  A  silieions  mineral  containing 
2iirconia  of  a  pale  yellowish  brown  colour,  oc- 
curring in  imperfect  hexagonal  crystals  which 
are  opaque,  and  nearly  dull,  in  the  island  of 
Lamo,  near  Brevig  in  Norway. 

Otttapnlt  (Gr.  K«r€ar4\rjis),  A  Military  en- 
gine used  by  the  ancients  for  throwing  stones, 
£)ng  darts,  or  javelins.  The  catapult  is  often 
confounded  with  the  balista;  but  the  latter 
engine  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  the 
purpose  of  propelling  stones,  while  the  former 
more  frequently  was  employed  with  other 
missiles.  Their  size  and  construction  were 
various,  but  the  principle  of  action  was  the 
same  in  all ;  namely,  the  elastic  force  with 
which  twisted  rope  uncoils  itself. 
'  Cataraet  (Gr.  mn-o^^^Lrnvs).  An  opadty 
of  the  aystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  producing 
confused  or  indistinct  vision,  or  total  blindness, 
according  to  the  less  or  greater  extent  of  the 
thickening:  it  is  sometimes  rapid,  and  often 
veiy  slow  in  its  progress.  It  is  distinguished 
from  ffutta  serena  by  the  visible  opacity  of  the 
lens,  and  by  the  iris  contracting  upon  exposure 
of  the  eye  to  light  This  disease  is  curable 
either  by  depressing  or  extracting  the  lens, 
operations  which  are  performed  vrith  wonderful 
dexterity  by  some  modem  oculists. 

Omtmrtti  (Gr.  mra^^im^  Iflow  doumX  The 
complaint  commonly  called  a  oM  in  the  head, 
generally  attended  by  mnning  from  the  eyes 
and  nose,  sneezing,  hoarseness,  and  commonly 
'inding  in  cough.  It  is  produced  by  sudden 
changes  of  air  or  temperature,  and  by  exposure 
to  dnughts  of  air.  In  its  usual  form  domestic 
remedies  relieve  it — diluents,  mild  aperients, 
and  abstinence  from  wine  and  animal  food ; 
but  when  attended  by  fever,  headache,  tight- 
ness about  the  forehead,  and  difficult  breath- 
ing, it  often  requires  more  serious  attention, 
and  if  neglected  may  lead  to  much  mischief. 

Cataniila««f  CManiiliia  (Gr.  Kordf^u, 
with  a  curved  nose),  A  tribe  of  Quadrumanes, 
including  those  which  have  the  nostrils  approxi- 
mated, and  the  intervening  septum  naiiow;  as 
in  the  apes  of  the  Old  World. 

CNMwtroplM  (Gr.  from  Kornrrpi^^  lover- 
turn).  In  modem  literaxy  language,  the  final 
event  of  a  drama  or  romance,  to  which  the 
other  events  are  subsidiary.  The  vf  piir^via,  or 
revolution,  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the 
parts  of  the  drama,  was  a  change  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  principal  personages  of  the  play : 
as  the  fidl  of  (Edipus  from  sovereignhr  into 
extreme  misery  and  banishment,  in  the  (Edipus 
T^rannus,  Some  such  change  is  generally 
involved  in  the  idea  of  a  catastrophe:   thus, 
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marriage  is  the  ordinaiy  catastrophe  of  a 
comedy  or  a  novel,  as  some  disastrous  change 
IB  that  of  a  tragedy. 

OmMh^-Cndom*  Open  drains  acrofis  a  de- 
clivity to  intercept  surface  water.  The  term 
is  sometimes  also  applied  to  under-draios 
across  a  declivity. 

Oatehword  or  MreetlMMVWd,  In 
Printing,  the  first  word  of  a  page  printed  at 
the  bottom  right-hand  comer  of  the  pn- 
ceding,  to  assist  the  reader.  The  first  editi<^D 
of  Tacitus,  printed  at  Venice  by  Johanof^  dt- 
Spira  about  1469,  is  the  earliest  book  in  which 
catchwords  are  found. 

CatOliworkHaiMadows.  Grass  lauds  ^ith 
a  very  regular  sloping  surface,  sulnected  to  irri- 
gation, the  water  as  it  descends  the  decliriti>'s 
being  intercepted  by  catch-drains. 

Oataehlsm  (Gr.  iranix^,  /  instruct  hy  vord 
of  mouth),  A  form  of  instruction  by  qne&tion 
and  answer,  appropriated  by  general  u^age  to 
instraction  in  religious  subjects,  and  more 
especially  to  the  set  forms  which  most  chim-htis 
have  authorised  for  the  instruction  of  childn  n 
in  the  elements  of  religion.  The  English 
church  catechism  is  intended  to  be  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  vow  made  at  baptism,  and  till  the 
time  of  James  I.  consisted  only  of  the  repetition 
of  the  baptismal  vow,  the  creed,  and  the  Loni's 
Prayer.  The  latter  portion,  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments,  was  added  after  the 
conference  at  Hampton  Court.  The  catechL«m 
of  the  council  of  Trent^  or  Catechismus  ad 
Parochos,  was  set  forth  by  the  Itoman  Catholie 
divines  for  the  use  and  direction  of  the  clergr, 
and  contains  an  ample  acconnt  of  the  whole  sum 
of  the  Romish  doctrines.  It  was  ^proTed  bj 
Pius  v.,  and  published  in  1566.  (Bingham's 
Antiquities,  b.  x.  ch.  L  ii.) 

Oafeehn  (a  Japanese  word,  signi^^  the 
juice  of  a  tree).  The  extract  of  the  Acacia 
Catechu,  an  astringent  substance,  consisdng  c<f 
tan  and  extractive  matter,  imported  chieflj 
from  Bengal  and  Bombay.  Also  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  palm,  Areea  Catechu,  Its 
principal  use  is  in  medicine. 

Cateoliiile  Aeld.  A  snbstante  in  the  form 
of  white  silky  filaments  contained  in  Catfcht. 
Its  formula  is  Cx4He0e.  It  has  also  be^o 
termed  Cateehine  and  Tanningenic  acid. 

Oateoliiuiieii  (Gr.  laenixo^voi).  He 
who  learns  the  elements  of  any  science:  one 
who  is  undergoing  a  coarse  of  religious  in- 
struction witli  a  view  to  his  admission  into 
the  church.  The  Christian  society  in  the  earh 
ages  was  divided  into  two  classes,  Fideles  and 
Catechumeni :  the  former  being  those  who  had 
been  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  entire  pri- 
vileges of  the  church,  the  latter  such  as  wfre 
preparing  for  that  admission. 

OateroTMnatto  (Gr.  menrf^pmiA,  a  prf- 
dicaie).  In  Loffic,  when  a  word  is  capable  vi 
being  employed  by  itself  as  a  term,  or  pre- 
dicate of  a  proposition. 

Cateforleal  Vroposltioa  (Gr.  ffarin<^'«> 
/  declare  something  of  another).  In  Lo^c,  a 
proposition  which  affirms  or  denies,  absclntclr 
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and  witfaont  any  oonditioii,  that  tbe  sulgect 
does  or  doea  not  agree  with  the  predicate. 
[Pboposztiox.]  Categorical  propositions  are 
said  to  be  pure  (thoee  which  simply  assert 
one  thing  of  another),  and  modal  (those 
which  assert  one  thing  of  another  under  a 
eertain  mode  or  form).  But  this  is  a  dis- 
tisction  arising  out  of  thepoverty  of  language 
odIj,  and  no  essential  difference  between  the 
two  chuses ;  e.  g.  '  the  king  reigns '  ia  a  pure 
categorical  proposition ; '  the  king  reigns  justly ' 
is  said  to  be  modaL  But  it  is  evident  that  if 
our  language  had  a  single  word  to  express  the 
whole  idea  (to  reign  justly),  the  latter  would 
be  called  pure  likewise.  Ail  cases  of  modal 
est^goricals  may  probably  be  resolved  into 
amikr  instances  of  the  ddieiency  of  words  to 
ezprees  complicated  notions. 

Catagwj  (Qt.  Kangyopia),  In  Logic  and 
Metaphjaiea,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  orisin- 
ally  that  which  may  be  said  or  predicated  of 
a  thing ;  a  general  term  in  reference  to  a  less 
general  one  which  is  included  under  it.  By 
iiistotle,  from  whom  the  word,  and  its  coire- 
spoDding  Latin  term  predicate^  was  borrowed 
l^  the  schoolmen,  it  was  applied  to  denote  the 
«oU  general  of  the  attributes  that  may  be 
affiigned  to  a  subject  Of  these  he  attempted 
an  enomeration,  under  the  names  of  substance, 
^untity,  quality,  relation,  place,  time,  con- 
dition, state  or  habitude,  action,  and  passion. 
The  word  has  been  zeviyed  in  modem  times  by 
Kant,  to  express  the  most  ^neralof  the  modes 
io  which  a  thing  can  be  raised  from  an  object 
of  sense  to  an  olrject  of  intellect;  or,  in  oUier 
woids,^  the  forma  or  conditions  which  must 
pre-eziBt  in  the  understanding,  in  order  that 
an  act  of  intelligence  may  take  place.  For  an 
aeeonnt  of  these,  see  KAxmAX  FmLoeovKT, 
The  difference  between  the  categories  of  Kant 
and  those  of  Aristotle  is  this,  that  the  latter 
aie  mere  generalisations  from  experience,  which 
nay  consequently  be  multiplied  indefinitely ; 
whereas  the  former  result  from  a  professedly 
fxhaoitiye  analysis  of  the  human  understand- 
iog  aa  it  is  in  itself  or  formally,  that  is,  apart 
fiom  all  consideration  of  its  object-matter. 

CataoMrtaa  (Lat  catenarius,  belonging  to 
a  chdn).  In  Engineering;  this  term  is  applied 
to  that  form  of  arch  which  resembles  the  cur- 
ratnre  a  chain  would  assume  if  hung  between 
the  points  of  suspension,  and  roTerswl. 

Oatevurj.  The  cuire  into  which  a  chord 
or  flexible  chain  of  uniform  density  and  thick- 
D«98  forms  itself  when  suspended  or  allowed  to 
^  freely  from  two  fixed  points.  A,  B.  This 
oare  wis  first  noticed  by  Galileo^  who  pro- 
pMed  it  as  the  proper  figure  for  an  arch  of 
«l^briam;  but  he  imagined  it  to  be  the 
Baue  as  the  parabola.  Its  true  nature  was 
fint  demonstrated  by  James  Bernoulli,  and  its 
^ooa  properties  soon  after  pointed  out  hj 
Job  BenHMilli,  Huygens,  and  Leibnitz.  It  is 
uter«Aing  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  thecny  of  arches,  and  also  by  reason  of  its 

'^^tion  to  the  oonstruction  of  suspension 

hndges, 
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The  mechanical  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
when  expressed  mathematically,  lead  to  the 

dy 
differential  equation  '  "^  ^  ^ ;  where  x  (ho- 
rizontal) and  y  (vertical)  denote  the  coordinates 
of  any  point  M  on  the  cuire,  and  »  the  arc  CM 
measured  from  the  lowest  point  C,  whose  co- 
ordinates are  o  and  A  respectiyely.  The  mecha- 
nical definition  of  A  is  important ;  the  weight 
of  this  length  of  string  is  precisely  equal  to  the 
tension  of  the  cord  at  the  point  u,  and  it  can 


moreover  be  easily  shown  that  the  tension  at 
any  other  point  M  of  the  catenary  is  similarly 
measured  by  the  corresponding  ordinate  MP ; 
so  that,  0  being  the  origin  of  the  coordinate 
axes,  and  the  points  C  and  M  beins  fixed,  if 
portions  of  the  string  equal  to  MP  and  CO  were 
cut  off  from  the  arcs  MA  and  CB  and  allowed 
to  hang  freely  from  M  and  C,  the  equilibrium 
of  CM  would  not  be  disturbed.  The  integration 
of  the  above  differential  equation  leads  to  the 
relation  ^««'  +  A*,  and  tfaience  to  the  equation 


W'''^) 


of  the  curve;  e  being  the  base  2*7182818  of 
the  natural  syftem  of  logarithms. 

The  first  two  of  the  preceding  equations  lead 
to  other  interesting  constructions.  Let  MSP 
be  a  right-angled  triangle  having  the  ordinate 
y  »  MP  ibr  hypothenuse  and  PS  »  A  »  OC  for  one 
of  its  sides,  tne  other  side  MS  will  obviously 
touch  the  curve  at  M,  and  be  equal  in  length 
to  the  arc  MC.  The  locus  of  S,  therefore,  will 
be  the  involute  of  the  catenary,  a  curve  known 
as  the  Tracirix,  and  belonffing  to  the  family 
of  equi-tangential  curves ;  me  portion  PS  in- 
tercepted upon  any  tangent  by  the  point  of 
contact  ana  a  fixed  Une  OX  being  constant. 
[Tb^ctbix.1 

For  further  information  on  the  subject^ 
see  Poisson's  JlfecAantcs;  Qregorf  8  Examples ; 
Wallace,  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  xiv.; 
Whewell's  Analytical  Statics;  Ware's  JVacts 
on  Vaults  and  Bridges,  London  1822,  && 

OtttoniilAte  (Lat  catena,  a  chain).  When 
a  surface  presents  a  series  of  elevated  ridges  or 
oblong  tubercles  resembling  a  chain. 

Oaterplllar.  The  name  of  the  larvae  of 
Lepidopterous  insects. 

Oatlaa  ^Arab.  khAt).  A  genus  of  Cehs" 
tracem  consisting  of  African  shnibs,  with  spiny 
branches,  simple  leaves,  and  axillary  small 
branching  heads  of  fiowers,  distinguished  from 
those  of  Cclastrus  by  their  five  stalkless  petals. 
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The  leaves  of  C.  eduUs,  the  KhAt  or  Cafta,  are 
used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  pre|>aratioii  of  a  beve- 
rage possessing  jraoperties  analogous  to  those  of 
tea  and  coffee.  The  nse  of  khAt  in  Arabia  is  said 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  having  preceded  that 
of  coffee.  The  twigs  with  leaves  attached  are 
the  parts  used.  The  effects  of  the  decoction  are 
similar  to  those  of  strong  green  tea. 

0»tluul  {QtT.  ica$ap6sj  pure).  An  Oriental 
sect  of  Christians.     [Paulicxans.] 

Oatluurtto  (Or.  KaBa(nuc6s,  from  KaBalfw,  I 
purge).  That  which  increases  the  action  of 
the  bowels.  The  term  is  oommonlj  applied  to 
medicines  which  do  this  with  some  degree  of 
violence:  among  the  milder  cathartics,  jalap, 
senna^  calomel,  and  saline  purges  are  the  most 
used ;  those  which  are  drastic  are  croton  oil 
and  elaterium. 

Cafliartlae.  The  active  or  purgative  prin- 
ciple of  senna. 

Ctetliarfeooarpiui*  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  certain  species  of  Cania  which  have 
long  black  woody  cylindrical  pods  one  to  two 
feet  long,  containing  many  seeds  embedded  in 
a  mild  laxative  pulp.  C  fiatuktt  the  Pudding 
Pipe-tree,  a  veiy  handsome  Indian  tree,  with 
the  foliage  of  the  ash  and  the  inflorescence  of 
laburnum,  is  the  best  known. 

Catliodra  (Gr.  a  seat).  In  mediaeval  Latin, 
the  '  chair  *  or  seat  of  a  bishop. 

OatliadraL  The  principal  church  of  a 
diocese,  in  which  is  the  cathedra  or  throne  of 
the  bishop.  The  choir  of  the  cathedral  church 
was  made  in  early  times  to  terminate  in  a  semi- 
circular or  polygonal  apsis ;  and  in  the  recess 
thus  formed  were  placed  the  throne  of  the  bishop 
in  the  centre,  and  seats  of  an  inferior  class  for 
presbyters.  In  modem  cathedrals  the  bishop's 
throne  is  in  the  choir,  and  generally  on  the 
south  side.  (Bingham,  viii.  6.  10.)  [Apsb; 
Absis.] 

OaflMta  and  OatlMtiui  (Gr.  KaOMi, 
kdOrros).  In  Architecture,  a  vertical  line  falling 
from  the  extremity  of  the  underside  of  the  cy- 
matium  of  the  Ionic  capital  through  the  centre 
of  the  volute. 

OatHeter  (Gr.).  A  tube  which  may  be 
introduced  by  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  urine. 

C^tliode  (Gr.  icdtfo^t,  a  descent).  A  term 
applied  by  Faraday  to  the  negative  pole,  or 
electrode,  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  the  elements 
there  eliminated  being  called  cations. 

Oatbolie  (Gr.  KaBokue6$,  universal).  A 
word  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in 
the  titles  of  certain  of  the  Epistles — those  of 
James,  Peter,  and  John—- signifying  that  they 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  or  universal  body 
of  Christians,  and  not  to  a  ^rticular  section  of 
them.  It  was  used  in  primitive  times  to  mark 
the  difference  between  the  Christian  church, 
open  to  all  nations  through  baptism,  and  the 
Jewish,  which  was  ordinarily  confined  to  a 
single  people.  *A  catholic  church  means  a 
branch  of  this  one  great  society,  as  the  church 
of  England  is  said  to  be  a  catholic  church: 
the  catholic  church  includes  all  the  churches 
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in  the  world  under  their  legitimate  bishops.' 
(Hook's  Church  Dictumary.)  [Chubch;  Ebu- 
Tic ;  Roman  Cathouc.] 

Oatli9lleOB  (Gr.).  In  old  Fliannacjr,  t 
universal  medicine. 

Catloik    [Cathodb.] 

Oa'^dBf  •  The  Malabar  same  of  Cajanui 
indicuSf  a  kind  of  pulse  much  used  in  the 
tropics. 

CAtklB  (Dutch,  kattekens).  In  Botany,  the 
name  applied  to  the  inflorescence  of  the  poplar, 
willow,  and  similar  trees.  A  catkin  or  ament 
is  a  close  spike,  composed  of  scales  overlapping 
each  other ;  it  falls  off  the  parent  plant  as  soon 
as  its  office  of  flowering  or  fruiting  is  aooom- 
plished. 

OmXUmgm  A  tenn  applied  by  snigeons  to  a 
knife  used  in  amputations. 

Catlliilte«  A  reddish  variety  of  daj-stooe 
from  the  CAteau  dee  Prairies^  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  carved  into  tobacco-pipes 
by  the  Indians,  and  named  after  Catlin  the 
American  traveller. 

CatoptrloB  (Gr.  Jwrovrpurtft,  refexive).  h 
that  part  of  the  science  of  Optics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  reflected  light  and  the  phenomeoa 
of  vision  produced  by  reflection.  [Mnutos; 
Optics  ;  Rbvlbction.] 

The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of 
Catoptrics  are  Euclid ;  Alhazen  and  Vitellion, 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  Jame« 
Gregory  in  his  Optica  Promota ;  Banow,  Smith, 
Taoquet,  and  most  modem  writers  on  the  subject 
of  Light  or  Optics. 

Catoptromanojr.  Divination  by  mesns  of 
a  mirror. 

Catsup*  A  sauce  prepared  from  mush- 
rooms, irailnuts,  and  other  vegetable'  pr^* 
ductions.  It  is  often  written  ketchup^  and  is 
said  to  come  from  the  Eastern  ki^ap. 

Oattemuidoo.  A  gum-elastic  obtained 
from  Euphorbia  antiquorum. 

Cattle  (Low  Lat  catalla,  chattels).  Domesti- 
cated animals  of  the  cow  kind,  which  are  fonod 
accompanying  man  in  every  civilised  ooontiy, 
and  in  every  dimate.  The  native  conntiyof 
the  type  of  British  eattle  is  supposed  by  ^me 
to  be  Asia ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  ail  others 
where  an  animal  or  a  plant  has  been  long  is  a 
state  of  domestication,  the  origin  of  the  speciei 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  When  the  tame 
cattle  of  any  country  are  allowed  to  run  wild 
and  breed  in  that  country,  uncontrolled  hj 
man,  the  habits  which  belong  to  the  animsl  io 
its  savage  state  become,  in  the  ooane  of  three 
or  four  generations,  modified  according  to  the 
natural  supplies  of  food  and  the  character  of 
the  climate.  Hence,  though  cattle  are  not  io* 
digenous  to  Britain,  South  America,  or  tbe 
Sandwich  Islands,  we  have  in  the  former 
country  a  breed  of  wild  cattle  in  one  or  tvo 
gentlemen's  parks,  as  at  Chillingham  in  North- 
umberland, which  are  quite  difierent  from  the 
wild  cattle  of  the  fertile  soils  of  South  Ameriea, 
as  these  again  are  different  from  the  wild  cattle 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  though  aU  undonU- 
ediy  the  descendants  of  tame  animals.    Tbo^ 
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in  the  Sandwich  IfilandB,  in  perdenlar,  vre 
known  to  be  the  oH&pring  of  the  tame  cattle 
that  were  left  there  ij  YancouTer,  and  which 
ran  now  be  only  canght  alive  by  entrapping 
them  in  dugnued  pits ;  into  one  of  which  the 
unfortunate  botanist  Donglas  fell,  and  was 
pitfii  to  death  by  a  bull  wmch  happened  to  be 
in  it  at  the  time. 

The  domestic  cattle  of  Britain  may  be 
divided  into  two  principal  races:  those  of 
Lirgp  size  adi^ted  for  the  plainsi  and  those 
of  Mnaller  size  adapted  foF  the  mountains.  Of 
each  of  thfse  classes  there  are  several  breeds ; 
Mich  as  the  Highland  and  the  Welsh  cattle, 
among  the  latter;  and  the  Lancashire,  the 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Herefordshire  cattle,  among 
the  former.  There  is  also  an  intermediate 
hreedy  adapted  for  moderately  hilly  conntries ; 
»uoh  as  the  Galloway  and  Fife  breeds  in  Soot- 
land  and  the  Aldemey  and  Gnemsey  cattle  in 
England.  The  shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Devon 
are  the  three  leading  English  meat-producing 
breeds.  The  dairy  breeds  are  the  shorthorn, 
loDghom,  Ayrshire,  Aldemey,  and  Suffolk. 
The  best  beef  brought  to  the  London  market 
is  that  of  cattle  of  the  Highland  breed  fed  in 
Englitih  pastures,  or  on  turnips.  The  best 
milk  cow  for  general  purposes  is  the  Ayrshire ; 
the  best  for  cream  and  butter,  the  Aldemey ; 
and  the  best  for  immense  quantities  of  miUr, 
the  Lancashire  and  shorthorns.  Hence  the  lat- 
ter breeds  are  generally  employed  in  public 
dairies,  the  Ayrshire  and  Suffolk  bv  farmers 
and  cottagers,  and  the  Aldemey  by  the  higher 
dassea 

Oatulns  (Lat.  the  ymmg  of  onytHng). 
The  old  botanical  name  of  the  catkin  of  a 
plant 

raweaiwti  This  lofty  range,  almost  con- 
necting the  mountains  of  Persia  with  the 
Caipathiaos,  and  separating  the  great  Aralo- 
Citfpian  region  from  the  Black  Sea,  extends  for 
abont  700  miles  in  a  continuous  chain,  and 
has  sereral  oflbhoots,  or  transverse  ridges, 
penetrating  both  towards  Bussia  and  into 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  chief  elevations  are  very 
lofty,  the  hi^est  being  estimated  at  18,600 
fn^  and  another  peak  at  no  great  distance 
16.500  feet.  These  two  culminating  points 
o^P7  neariy  the  central  portion  of  ue  main 
chain,  which  is  rather  narrow.  The  limit  of 
mow  is  11,000  feet,  and  the  whole  of  the 
central  part  of  the  mountain  group  is  fcdl  of 
gUciers, 

The  Oancasus  connects  on  the  east  with  the 
1<^%  table-lands  of  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
thu  with  the  serrated  snowy  range  of  the 
Tanros  and  Armenia,  of  which  Mount  Ararat 
(17,200  feet)  is  the  culminating  point.  All 
the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  are  split  and 
lent  by  deep  gorges,   and  the  valleys  afibrd 

»>me  of  the  most  remarkable  and  picturesque 

nynjQtain  scenery  that  has  ever  been  described. 

Moont  Ararat  is  a  volcanic  cone. 
Caada  (Lat).    That  portion  of  an  animal 

^nich  is  supported  by  vertebra  behind  the 

**cnun;  these  vertebne,  in  fishes,  bearing  in- 
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'  ferior  spinous  processes.   In  Entomology,  it  sig- 
nifies that  part  of  the  abdomen  which  becomes 
'  suddenly  slender,  and  terminates  in  a  long 
'  jointed  tail,  as  in  the  scoipion. 
I     CauAa  aqvlna  (Lat.).    In  Anatomy,  the 
!  roots  of  the  terminal  spinal  nerves  which  are 
I  contained  in  the  neural  canal  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  surround  the  'filum  terminale'   of  the 
myelon. 

Caudate  (Lat.  cauda,  a  iaiV),  In  Anatomy, 
when  the  apex  of  a  pyramidal  part  or  organ 
is  prolonged  into  a  long  slender  point :  certain 
microscopic  bodies  found  in  gangua  are  termed 
especially  *  caudate '  nerve-corpiudes.  In  Tmo- 
logy,  an  animal  provided  with  a  tail 

Cavdatb.  In  Botany,  when  the  apex  of  any 
orean  in  a  plant  is  extended  into  a  long  slender 
point ;  this  is  not  of  rare  oocurrenoe,  and  is 
especially  common  in  Araceous  and  Aristolo- 
chiaceous  plants. 

Oandes  (Lat  a  tnmk).  The  Linniean 
name  of  what  is  now  more  generally  called  the 
axis  of  vegetation;  the  woody  centre  round 
which  the  leafy  and  leaf-like  organs  are  ar- 
ranged. The  caudex  ascendent  was  the  stem, 
the  caudex  descendens  the  root  of  a  plant 

Candloala  (a  diminutive  formed  fiom 
Lat  caudex).  A  thin,  elastic,  semi-transparent 
process  of  the  pollen  masses  of  Orchidaceous 
plants,  by  means  of  which  the  pollen  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  stigma  or  stigmatic  gland. 

CtaMik.    [Cawx.] 

CaaL  The  trivial  appellation  of  the  amnion 
when  it  comes  away  in  childbirth.  It  is  re- 
garded by  the  superstitious  as  a  charm  against 
shipwreck. 

OavUoaloa  (Lat  dim.  of  caulis,  a  8iem). 
In  Architecture,  the  small  stalks  under  the 
volutes  of  the'()orinthian  capital,  which  they 
seem  to  support. 

Cauuculus.  In  Botany,  the  slender  part 
which  connects  the  cotyledon  of  a  seed  with 
the  radicle.  It  is  considered  an  extension  of  the 
stem.  Its  office  is  to  lengthen  rapidly  when  ger- 
mination takes  place,  and  thus  to  bnng  the  true 
radicle  into  contact  with  the  earth  upon  which 
it  has  to  feed. 

Oanllllower  (Fr.  chou-fleur).  One  of  the 
garden  varieties  of  Brassica  oleracen,  in  which 
the  infioresoence  while  young  is  condensed  into 
a  depressed  fieshy  esculent  head. 

Oanllna  (Lat  caulis,  a  itenCj.  In  Botany, 
anything  that  grows  to,  or  springs  from,  the 
stem  of  a  plant  Thus  cauline  leaves  are  those 
which  grow  upon  the  stem;  cauline  prickles 
such  as  are  borne  by  the  same  part,  and  so  on. 

Oaolk  or  Oalk.  To  stuff  the  seams  or 
openings  between  the  planks  of  a  ship  with 
oakum,  which  is  rope  untwisted  into  its  ori- 
ginal state  of  fibre.  The  oakum  is  forced  in 
by  a  caulking  chisel  and  mallet  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  when  a  ship  has  worked  the 
oakum  out  of  the  seams,  to  fill  them  with  rope. 
In  addition  to  preventing  leakage,  caulking 
affords  fixedness  to  the  whole  frame,  and  is 
therefore  a  great  support.  The  quantity  of 
oakum  used  in  a  large  ship  is   very  groat: 
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in  a  first-rate  it  is  nearly  thirty  tons,  or  up* 
wards  of  four  cables. 

When  the  seams  are  canlked,  melted  pitch 
is  poured  on  the  seams  of  the  decks  out  of  a 
pitch  ladle ;  in  other  places  it  is  laid  on  with 
a  pitch  mop :  this  is  called  paying  the  seams. 

CAVlooarpeiifl  (Gr.  Jcau\^t,  the  stem  of  a 
pfant,  and  «capir^s,  fruit).  A  name  applied  by 
De  CandoUe  to  plants  which,  like  trees  and 
shrubs,  annually  produce  flowers  and  fruit  on 
their  branches  without  perishing. 

Oaiumltj*  A  miner^s  term  for  the  light 
parts  of  ores  which  are  carried  away  by 
washing. 

Oaofle  (Lat  causa).  Four  kinds  of  causes 
hare  been  distinguished  by  logicians:  the 
material^  the  efficient,  the  formal,  and  the  final. 
The  material  cause  of  a  thing  is  that  out  of 
which  that  thing  is  made ;  in  other  words,  that 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  a 
thing's  coming  into  existence :  e.  g.  the  marble 
out  of  which  a  statue  is  made.  The  efficient 
cause  is  that  in  which  resides  the  moving 
power  requisite  in  order  to  render  the  possi- 
ble existence  actual;  as  the  sculptor.  The 
formal  cause  is  that  which  must  supervene  to 
the  matter,  in  order  to  give  the  thing  its  pre- 
cise individual  existence  as  that  thing  and  no 
other ;  as  the  shape  which  the  sculptor  com- 
municates to  the  marble.  This  distinction  is 
derived  originally  from  Aristotle,  with  whom, 
however,  it  is  rather  a  metaphysical  than  a 
logical  determination.  The  final  cause  of  the 
thing  is  that  very  thing  in  its  completeness ; 
as  the  statue  when  made.  [Abistotblian 
Philosophy.] 

In  popular  lan^^uage,  however,  \kk»  final  cause 
is  synonymous  with  the  purpose  to  which  any 
object  is  supposed  to  contribute,  though  that 
purpose  be  wholly  extenud  to  the  thing 
caused. 

Oaiiflew«y  (catachrestic  for  eauaey,  Fr. 
chauss^e,  a  paved  road).  A  carriage  road 
supported  at  a  slight  elevation  above  the 
Bur&ce  of  any  marshlands,  or  water,  which 
it  may  be  found  advisable  to  traverse;  it 
differs  from  a  viaduct^  which  is  supported  by 
piers  and  arches,  whilst  in  a  causeway  the  road 
IS  carried  by  an  embankment^  or  by  a  low  re- 
taining wall. 

CHtnstlo  (Gr.  Kaa>aTuc6s,  from  tnim,  I  hum). 
When  rays  of  light  issuing  ftom  a  luminous 
point  are  incident  upon  a  surface  separating 
two  media,  reflection  and  refraction  take  place 
according  to  well-known  laws,  viz.  1.  The 
plane  containing  the  incident  and  reflected 
or  refracted  ray  contains  the  normal  of  the 
refracting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
2.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 
equal.  3.  The  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  have  a  constant  ratio.  Now  the 
reflected  as  well  as  the  refracted  rays  will  by 
their  mutual  intersections  give  rise  to  a  series 
of  points,  at  which  the  intensity  of  light  and 
heat  will  be  in  excess.  The  surface  formed  by 
such  a  series  of  points,  that  is  to  say,  the 
envelope  of  the  reflected  or  refracted  rays,  is 
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called  a  eatutie  surface ;  the  first  a  caustic  f>^ 
reflection  or  catacatutic,  the  other  a  caustic  b^ 
refraction  or  diaeauetic.  The  bright  lines  seen 
on  a  table  upon  which  stand  a  bottle  of  water 
and  a  candle  are  familiar  examples  of  the  tvo 
kinds  of  caustics,  or  rather  of  the  corr^  in 
which  the  caustic  surfiices  are  intersecttKl  W 
the  plane  of  the  table.  In  the  constraction  of 
reflectors,  lenses,  &c  the  consideration  of  ciU!*- 
tics  is  of  manifest  importance.  The  caustic 
by  reflection  from  a  paraboloid  of  rerolatioo 
reduces  itself  to  a  point  when  the  incident  ravs 
are  parallel  to  the  axis,  hence  the  importance 
of  parabolic  reflectors.  In  the  case  of  reflection 
from  a  sphere  this  property  is  lost^  the  caustic 
surfiice  does  not  r^uce  to  a  point,  and  hence 
the  pheromenon  of  spherical  aberration. 

The  determination  of  caustic  surfaces  and 
caustic  curves  (which  have  an  analogous  defi- 
nition, the  reflecting  curve  and  luminous  point 
being  in  the  same  plane)  is,  however,  a  purely  geo- 
metrical problem,  and  as  such  appears  to  bare 
been  flrst  investigated  by  the  German  mathema- 
tician Tschimhausen,  who  conununicated  his 
results  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1682.  As  in- 
cluded in  the  more  general  theory  of  envelopes, 
the  subject  has  been  since  much  dereloptHi. 
(J.  Bernoulli,  Opera  Omnia,  voL  iii.;  L'Hopital, 
Analyse  des  Infiniment  PetHs;  St  Laurent, 
Gergonn^s  Annales  de  Mathlmatiqtu,  vt>l. 
xviL  ;  Quetelet,  Mhnoires  de  fAoademie  de 
Bruxelles;  Halus,  Tlieorie  de  la  DouUt 
Rifraction,  Paris  1810;  Sir  W.  HamUton, 
Transactions  qf  Royal  Irish  Academy;  Sir 
J.  Herschell '  On  Light,'  Encydoptedia  Metro- 
politana ;  Cayley,  Hol^tch,  and  others,  Cam- 
bridge and  DMin  Mathematical  Journal  and 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematies ;  Br.  Salmon, 
Higher  Plane  Curvu, 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  remark- 
able geometri<al  properties  of  caustics.  If  a 
curve  equal  and  simihir  to  the  reflecting  corre 
be  allowed  to  roll  upon  the  latter,  so  that  homo- 
logous points  may  coincide  with  the  point  of  coq- 
tact,  the  point  which,  with  respect  to  the  rolling 
curve,  is  homologous  to  the  luminous  point,  wiil 
describe  a  curve  whose  evolute  is  the  cauiitic. 
In  other  words  the  caustic  is  the  evolute  of  thf 
double  pedal  of  the  reflecting  curve  with  re- 
spect to  the  luminous  point.  [Pbdau]  TIiq^ 
the  caustic  by  reflection  from  a  circle  i»  in 
general  the  evolute  of  an  epitrochoid.  This 
epitrochoid,  however,  the  ciniles  being  equal, 
is  well  known  to  be  a  Lima^on,  a  curve  of  the 
fourth  order  belonging  to  the  fiunily  of  Carte- 
sian ovals.  Its  evolute,  the  caustic,  is  a  curre 
of  the  sixth  order,  whose  equation  was  given  It 
St  Laurent  (see  above).  When  the  incident  rays 
are  parallel,  the  caustic  is  itself  an  epicycloid, 
and  a  cardioid,  when  the  rays  proceed  from  a 
point  on  the  reflecting  circumference. 

The  caustic  by  refraction  may  also  W 
regarded  as  an  evolute,  the  corresponding 
involute  being  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  drcU-i 
having  their  centres  on  the  refracting  cure,  and 
their  radii  proportional  to  the  distances  of  these 
centres  from  tne  luminous  point    This  genera- 
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tioD  of  a  dueanstic,  although  apparently  more 
cc>mpb'cated  than  the  original  one,  is  in  practice 
oft^n  more  conrenient.  Thus  the  caustic  by 
ivlTuction  at  a  right  line  is  the  eTolute  of  an 
ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  Inminous  point  and 
its  tmage  by  reflection.  The  caustic  by  refrac- 
tion at  a  circle  is  the  eTolnte  of  a  Uartesian 
oTal,  one  of  whose  foci  is  the  Inminons  point, 
ami  vhose  axis  is  the  line  joining  this  point 
and  the  centre  of  the  refracting  circle. 

Another  property  common  to  all  caustic 
curves,  and  which  at  an  early  period  served  to 
invest  them  with  great  interest,  is  that  they  are 
alwajs  rectifiable  when  theprimitiye  curres  are 
algebraic;  in  other  words,  a  right  line  can 
al^raj-s  be  found  of  the  same  length  as  any 
given  arc  of  a  caustic  When  the  rays,  after 
taffrring  asingle  refraction  or  reflection,  meet  the 
same  or  another  surface  a  second  time,  a  second 
ruustic  is  produced,  and  in  a  similar  manner 
a  whole  senes  of  related  caustics  may  arise. 

CMUtlOff  Irtuiar.    Fused  nitrate  of  silver. 

Caasttes.  Substances  which  corrode  and 
destroy  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  of  organ- 
ised bodies. 

Cantery  (Gr.  /rovr^p,  a  burner^  The 
ancients  ^vided  cauteries  into  actual  and 
^'UntiaL  The  former  term  is  applied  to  red- 
hot  iron ;  the  latter  to  pure  potash. 

CavtUmavy.  In  Scottish  Law,  is  the 
obligation  by  which  a  party  becomes  surety 
for  another ;  answering  to  the  English  term 
guarantee.  It  is  defined  by  Stair,  'the  pro- 
mise or  contract  of  a  man  not  for  himself  but 
another.'    The  guarantor  is  termed '  cautioner.' 

CftV9dinin  (Lat).  In  ancient  Architec- 
toie,  this  word  was  applied  to  an  open  quad- 
rangle, or  court*  within  a  housa  The  cavsadia 
described  by  Vitruvius  are  of  five  species : 
Tnscanicum,  Corinthium,  Tetrastylon  (with 
tour  columns);  Displuviatum  (uncovered); 
and  Testudinatnm  (vaulted).  Some  writers 
make  the  eavsediom  the  same  aa  the  atrium 
and  the  vestibulum;  but  it  appears  to  have 
Wn  in  fact  veiy  different  from  either  of  those 
apartments. 

Cavalier  (Fr.  from  Latin  caballus,  a  paek- 
^«5 ;  Span,  caballero).  This  t«rm  was  used 
originally  in  a  general  sense  for  a  horse  soldier ; 
|>at  it  has  acquired  historical  importance  from 
its  having  been  applied  to  the  adherents  of 
Charles  I.  in  contradistinction  to  the  Boumd- 
KBADs  [which  see],  the  supporters  of  the  parlia- 
ment, 

CiVAun.  In  Fortification,  a  sort  of  in- 
t^nor  bastion,  several  feet  more  elevated  than 
tbe  principal  bastion  of  the  fortress  in  which  it 
is  formed.  The  use  of  the  cavalier  is  twofold : 
1^  eerres  either  to  defilade  the  works  from  the 
fin>  of  an  enemy  on  an  adjacent  height,  or  to 
J^mmand  the  trenches  of  the  besiegers.  Cava- 
ii^n  are  sometimes  constructed  in  the  gorges, 
^  on  the  middle  of  Uie  curtain,  and  their  form 
1"  the  semicircular ;  but  when  they  are  within 
the  bastion  they  are  now  built  with  straight 
^an>8  and  flanks  parallel  to  those  of  the  work 
in  which  they  are  placed.    French  cavaliers  are 
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works  raised  by  the  besiegers  on  the  glacis  of 
a  fortress,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
direct  a  fire  of  musketry  into  the  covered  way. 

Cavalry  (Fr.  cavalerie).  A  body  of  sol- 
diers famished  with  horses  for  war.  This  arm 
can  boast  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  so  pecu- 
liarly useful  and  necessazy  for  a  great  variety  of 
operations,  that  it  has  in  all  ages  been  held  by 
the  greatest  generals  in  high  estimation.  Tht* 
efficacy  of  cavalry  arises  principally  from  its 
adaptation  to  speedy  movements,  thus  enabling 
a  commander  to  avail  himself  immediately  of  a 
decisive  moment  when  the  enemy  exposes  a 
weak  point,  or  when  disorder  appears  in  his 
ranks,  for  completing  his  defeat  by  disconcert- 
ing him  by  a  sudden  attack.  It  is  singularly 
useful  in  protecting  the  wings  and  centre  of  an 
army,  for  furnishing  detachments,  for  escorts, 
for  forming  blockades,  for  intercepting  the  sup- 
plies of  the  enemy,  for  foraging,  for  procuring 
intelligence,  for  covering  a  retreat,  &c.  The 
successful  services  which  tnxms  of  this  de- 
scription have  performed,  and  the  number 
of  decisive  advantages  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  means  of  them  in  the  most  im- 
portant battles  of  which  history  ancient  and 
modem  furnishes  the  details,  prove  inoontesta- 
bly  the  utility  of  this  arm.  The  use  of  cavalry, 
however,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  Open  and  level  coimtries  are 
favourable  to  its  operations;  in  forests,  in 
mountainous  districts,  on  a  marshy  soil,  &c. 
it  is  but  of  little  avaiL  Among  &e  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  the  cavalry  was  regarded  as 
the  most  resjpectable  eUss  of  troops.  In.  the 
middle  ages  a  similar  feeling  seems  to  have 
prevailed;  for,  in  the  early  French  monarchy, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  longdoms  of  Britain, 
the  men  of  wealth  and  n<n>le  birdi  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  field  from  those 
of  inferior  rank  by  being  well  armed  and 
mounted  on  horses;  and  fr:om  the  mode  of 
warfare  then  practised,  as  well  as  frrom  the 
peculiarities  adopted  in  the  organisation  of 
troops,  cavah^  constituted  almost  the  only 
efficient  arm  of  battle  down  to  the  introduction 
of  standing  armies ;  and  only  where  they  could 
not  take  their  horses,  the  men-at-arms  used  to 
dismount  and  fight  on  foot. 

In  France  especially  so  completely  was  the 
foot  soldier  looked  down  upon,  that  at  Cre^y, 
Philip  of  Yalois  called  on  lus  cavahy  to  cut  to 
pieces  his  own  crossbowmen,  or  '  rabble '  as  he 
called  them,  because  they  were  in  the  way. 

The  use  of  the  long  bow  by  the  Eng^h 
archers,  who  defended  themsuves  from  the 
attack  of  cavalry  by  planting  stakes  before 
them  in  the  ground,  first  showed  the  ineffidency 
of  these  armour-clad  mounted  men  ;  and  later 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  subsequent 
employment  of  artillery  in  the  field,  deprived 
the  heavy-armed  cavalier  of  those  times  of  all 
the  advantages  it  possessed  over  the  infantzy, 
and  rendered  its  movements  awkward  and  in- 
efficient. It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  to  show  the  real  utility  of  this 
arm  by  discovering  the  services  on  which  it 
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should  properly  be  employed,  and  by  stripping 
it  of  all  mmecessaiy  encumbrances  to  supersede 
by  rapiditif  of  motion  the  value  it  formerly 
possewed  in  tDeiaht.  Since  that  time  cavalry 
has  often  turned  the  scale  of  fortune  in  var : 
the  battle  of  Bossbacb,  for  instance,  in  1757, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  either  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  was  entirely  decided 
by  this  arm. 

Modem  oavaliy  consists  of  two  grand 
classes — heavi/  and  li^ht  horse ;  which  are  again 
susceptible  of  further  subdivisions;  according  to 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  subservient 
The  British  cavalry  consists  of  two  regiments 
of  life  guards,  the  royal  regiment  of  horse 
guards,  seven  regiments  of  dragoon  guards, 
and  twenty-one  regiments,  of  which  three  are 
dragoons,  thirt«en  hussars,  and  five  lancers. 
(For  the  history,  use,  accoutrements,  and  arms 
of  these  different  branches,  see  the  separate 
articles.)  A  regiment  of  cavalry  is  divided 
into  four  squadrons,  and  each  of  these  into  two 
troops.  A  troop  consists  of  sixty-eight  men ; 
and  to  each  troop  there  is  attached  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  and  a  comet 

CawatlBa  fItaL).  In  Music,  a  term  now 
usually  appliea  to  a  vocal  piece,  for  a  single 
voice,  extracted  from  an  opera. 

Oawea  (Lat  a  hollow  place).  This  term 
was  applied  by  the  Bomans  to  the  interior  of 
an  amphitheatre.  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib. 
zxiv.  c.  i.) 

Caweat  (Lat.).  In  Law,  a  notice  or  caution 
given  by  a  party  interested  to  a  judge  or  other 
officer,  in  order  to  stay  proceedings  by  him ; 
as.  in  the  spiritual  courts,  a  caveat  is  put  in  to 
stop  the  granting  of  probate  or  administration. 

CaTeadlsli  Bzperlmant*  An  important 
mechanical  experiment  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  mean  density  of  the  earth ;  the 
method  employed  being  a  comparison  of  the 
force  of  terrestrial  attraction  with  that  of  the 
attraction  of  leaden  masses  of  known  magni- 
tude and  density,  determined  by  means  of  the 
balance  of  torsion. 

The  idea  of  rendering  sensible  and  mea- 
suring the  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  dense 
body  upon  another  body  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
by  means  of  the  torsion  balance,  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Rev.  John  Michell; 
but  the  experiment  was  first  actually  made  by 
the  celebrated  Henry  Cavendish,  whose  report, 
is  published  in  the  Philoaophical  Transactions 
for  1798.  It  was  subsequently  repeated  by 
Reich,  Professor  of  Physics  at  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  who  published  his  results  in  1838 ; 
and  again  by  the  late  Francis  Baily,  with  far 
greater  precision,  and  by  a  far  more  varied  and 
extensive  series  of  observations,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  a  paper  of  great  value  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  o/the  Boy al  Astronomical 
Society t  ^oL  xiv.  1843. 

In  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by 
Cavendish,  and  followed  by  Baily,  the  data  for 
determining  the  earth's  mean  density  were 
obtained  in  the  following  manner :  A  slender 
deal  rod  of  six  feet  in  length,  having  a  leaden 
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ball  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  attacb<^ 
to  each  of  its  ends,  is  suspended  horizontallj 
from  a  beam  by  a  fine  metallie  wire,  aloat 
forty  inches  in  length.  This  forms  the  torsion 
balance.  Immediately  under  tiie  balance  is 
placed  a  strong  horizontal  plank  about  elL^ht 
feet  in  length,  supported  by  and  turning  n\K<n 
an  axle,  the  central  line  of  which  is  in  the 
same  vertical  with  the  suspension  wire.  Oo 
this  plank,  near  its  extremities,  are  placed  two 
equal  spheres  of  lead  (twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  each  weighing  about  380  lbs.),  east  with 
great  care,  in  order  that  the  density  may  b« 
uniform  throughout  the  mass,  and  accuratelj 
turned.  The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that 
the  centres  of  the  two  balls  at  the  extremities 
of  the  arm  of  the  torsion  balance,  and  the 
centres  of  the  two  leaden  spheres,  or  tiKm^s, 
are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane^  and  equally 
distant  from  the  vertical  axis  of  motion. 
Suppose  now  the  torsion  balance  to  be  at  rc^t 
in  a  certain  direction,  and  the  plank  vhi  h 
supports  the  masses  to  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  balance ;  in  this  position 
the  attraction  of  the  two  masses  will  haTe  no 
tendency  to  give  motion  to  the  balance.  But 
let  the  beam  be  turned  round  till  the  two 
masses  approach  near  to  the  balls,  then  the 
attraction  of  each  mass,  acting  most  powerfully 
on  the  nearest  ball,  tends  to  bring  the  masses 
and  balls  still  closer  together.  A  motioo  is 
thus  given  to  the  aim  of  the  torsion  balancf, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
suspension  wire,  the  balance  performs  a  series 
of  isochronous  oscillattons  and  ultimately 
comes  to  rest  in  a  position  in  which  the  at- 
traction of  the  two  masses  on  the  ballf  is 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  tondon  of  the 
wire. 

The  force  developed  by  the  leaden  masses 
being  exceedingly  minute,  not  more  than  a 
fifty-millionth  pait  of  their  weight,  a  reiy 
small  disturbing  force  will  prevent  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  and  accordingly  many  pre- 
cautions are  requisite.  In  Baiiys  experiments 
the  torsion  rod  was  enclosed  in  a  maho^ny 
case,  gilt  in  the  inside,  wrapped  round  with  thick 
flannel,  and  covered  over  with  gilt  paper,  to 
prevent  the  radiation  of  heat,  aiKl  consequent 
derangement  from  the  currents  of  air  then^by 
produced.  The  balls  were  also  gilt  and  bur- 
nished, and  the  whole  apparatus  was  surroTmdetl 
by  a  dose  wooden  frame,  or  case,  having  glaz^ 
openings,  through  which  the  motions  of  the 
torsion  rod  were  observed  by  means  of  a  tele- 
scope from  a  distant  part  of  the  room. 

In  order  to  deduce  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  from  the  data  frunished  by  the  experi- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  find  expressioDS  for 
the  torsion  developed  in  the  wire,  and  for  the 
attractive  force  of  the  masses  on  the  hallos  in 
that  position  of  tiie  arm  of  the  balance  at  vbich 
it  comes  to  rest  under  the  action  of  the  t'vo 
forces,  which  then  counterbalance  each  other. 
The  theoiy  is  as  follows : — 

Let  F  denote  the  force  (measured  by  tb* 
weight  in  grains)  which,  bebg  applied  hon- 
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zontallj  and  perpendicularly  to  the  arm  of  the 
balance  at  the  unit  of  distance  (one  inch)  from 
the  sQspenaion  wire,  cansee  the  arm  to  pass 
throngh  a  unit  of  angular  space,  or  describe  an 
arc  equal  to  the  radius.  Also,  let  P  denote 
the  torsion  actually  developed  by  the  attraction 
of  the  masses,  a  the  distance  of  the  suspension 
wire  from  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and  $  the 
angle  of  deriation  of  the  arm  from  its  first 
prtsition.  By  the  nature  of  the  lever,  the  force 
required  to  produce  a  given  effect  is  inversely 
as  the  distance  of  its  point  of  application  from 
the  falcmm,  which  is  here  the  suspension  wire ; 
&nd  according  to  the  law  determined  by 
Coulomb,  the  force  of  torsion  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  angle  of  torsion ;  therefore, 

a 
The  measure  of  this  force  F  is  deduced  from 
the  time  in  which  the  oscillations  of  the  balance 
are  performed.    The  general  formula  [Tobsion] 
fur  Uie  torsion  fbroe  is, 

F»ri  X  moment  of  inertia, 

vhcre  «-  a  3*14159,  and  n  is  the  number  of 
^'-cunds  in  the  time  of  an  oscillation.  In  the 
pi^ent  ease  the  whole  of  the  matter  in  each 
ball  may  be  regarded  as  accumulated  at  its 
crntre,  and  the  matter  in  the  rod  may  be  ne- 
dtvted;  hence  in  respect  of  each  ball  the 
moment  of  inertia  is  expressed  by  the  mass 
[>d)  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  its  centre  (a)  from  the  suspension  wire,  that 
i^  by  ahfif  consequently  the  inertia  in  respect 
of  both  balls  is  Zahn,  and  the  above  formula 
becomes 

nr 

hit  w  denote  the  weight  in  grains  in  each  ball,  a 

the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  and  /  the  length 

of  the  seconds  pendulum;  then  W'^gm^  and 

20*10 
^=»*/,  whence  by  substitution  F  — -t-t-.  and 


eonseqnently,  since  F —F  - ,  F' « 

a 

Baring  obtained  an  expression  for  the  tor- 
^Mon  force,  we  have  next  to  find  the  force  of 
the  attraction  of  the  leaden  masses.  In  re- 
^l^ect  of  each  mass  let  ^  denote  the  force  of 
attraction,  r  the  radius,  v  the  volume,  and 
d  the  density;  and  in  respect  of  the  earth 
(asifumed  to  be  a  sphere)  let  the  same  elements 
W  respectively  denoted  by  ^,  R,  V,  and  D ; 
ab»,  let  k  denote  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
th<'  mass  from  the  centre  of  the  ball  at  the 
iQiddle  of  the  oscillation,  and  assume  /  to  be 
the  coefficient  of  gravity.  Now,  because  the 
attraction  of  a  sphere  on  a  point  without  it  is 
^rectly  as  its  mass»  that  is,  as  its  volume  mul- 
tiplied into  its  density,  and  inversely  as  the 
K^oare  of  the  distance  of  the  attracted  point 

from  its  centre,  we  have  ^-•^,  andy-"^' 

**'"''*  I  "■  ^*     ^^^  V*:^«'    therefore 
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a'^KDl^'*  consequently,  since  the  attraction 

of  the  earth  upon  the  ball  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  weight  of  the  ball,  or  ^—tcr,  we  have 

^'  «w7Trr:t  ^i^d  therefore 


RDK 
attraction  of  both  masses 


By  the  conditions  of  the  problem  this  at- 
traction is  equal  to,  or  balances,  the  torsion 
force  F ;  therefore,  putting  the  two  expressions 

equal  to  each   other,  we   have  f^t—vr^jA* 


r»ld 


n* 


whence,  finally,  ^'■^^**y 

In  this  expression  for  D,  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth,  all  the  quantities  are  supposed  to 
be  known  excepting  n  and  $,  and  the  object  of 
the  experiment  is  to  determine  their  values. 
The  angle  0  is  determined  by  observing  the 
number  of  divisions,  on  a  known  scale,  passed 
over  by  an  index  or  pointer  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  of  the  balance,  so  that 
if  3  denote  the  value  of  one  division  of  the 
scale  in  parts  of  an  inch,  \  the  distance  in 
inches  between  the  suspension  wire  and  the 
extremity  of  the  index,  and  h  the  number  of 
divisions  passed  over  by  the  index  when  the 
arm  of  the  balance  moves  from  its  position  of 
rest  before  the  mass  is  approximated  to  the 
ball,  to  its  position  of  rest  after  the  approxi* 


mation,  then  ^""T* 

Cavendish  gives  the  numerical  values  of 
the  constants  which  enter  into  the  expression 
for  J)  as  follows:  r»6,  /-39'14,  a « 36*65, 
it » 8*85,  B» 260800000,  all  in  inches;  and  (2 
(the  density  of  the  leaden  mass  as  compared 
with  water)  »»  10-64.  He  also  had  /3=r^, 
A. a 38*3,  whence  0^1 4-766;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  these  numbers  in  the  formula  gives 

D  =»  10683A'     There    are,    however,    several 

corrections  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  matter  in  the  plank  and  ma- 
hogany case,  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
as  also  for  the  inertia  of  the  arm  of  the  balance, 
and  for  the  variation  of  the  masses  on  the 
balls  according  to  the  position  of  the  arm,  for 
the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
memoir  of  Baily  already  cited.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  motion  of  the  arm  is  very 
slow,  the  average  time  of  a  complete  vibration 
in  Cavendish's  experiments  having  been  from 
six  to  seven  minutea 

The  result  obtained  bv  Cavendish  gave  the 
mean  density  of  the  eartn,  as  deduced  from  17 
sets  of  experiments,  equal  to  6*45,  that  of  water 
being  unity.  Reich,  from  57  experiments^ 
found  it  to  be  5*44.  Baily's  experiments  were 
far.  more  numerous  and  varied  than  those  of 
his  two  predecessors.  The  torsion  rod  was 
suspended  in  different  ways :  by  a  single  copper 
wire,  as  had  been  practised  by  Cavendish  and 
I  Reich ;  and  by  double  lines,  as  proposed  by 
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Ganss ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  substances 
used  were  silk  fibres,  brass  wire,  and  iron  wire. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  results  would 
be  affected  in  any  way  by  varying  the  sub- 
stance of  the  attracted  body,  the  experiment 
was  made  not  only  with  leaden  balls  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  torsion  balance,  but  also 
with  balls  of  platina,  zinc,  glass,  ivory,  and 
hollow  brass,  and  with  a  torsion  rod  of  brass 
without  balls.  The  actual  number  of  experi- 
ments recorded  in  the  memoir  is  no  fewer  than 
2,163  ;  and  nearly  as  many  more,  which  had 
been  made  before  the  anomalies  of  the  balance 
had  been  entirely  got  rid  of,  were  rejected. 
The  mean   result  from  all  the  recorded  ex- 

Seriments,  without  exception,  gave  the  mean 
ensity  of  the  earth  equal  to  6*675,  with  a 
probable  error  of  '0038. 

Oawems  (Lat.  cavema).  Few  rocks  are 
so  compact  as  not  to  show  occasionally  hollow 
spaces  and  recesses,  to  which  the  name  Cavem 
may  properly  be  applied ;  but  limestone  caverns 
are  so  much  the  most  numerous,  the  largest,  the 
most  important^  and  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
that  they  have  attracted  universal  attention  and 
caused  the  others  to  be  neglected.  Limestone 
caverns  are  certainly  among  the  grandest  and 
most  instructive  phenomena  presented  in  nature. 
Vast  natural  tunnels  penetrating  for  miles  into 
the  heart  of  the  earth,  multiplied  infinitely  by 
ramifications  too  small  for  man  to  follow,  but 
quite  large  enough  to  allow  of  open  water 
communication  underground  from  one  part  of  a 
countiy  to  another,  are  found  in  all  limestone 
districts  wherever  the  rock  is  hard  and  compact 
enough  to  form  a  durable  roof.  Such  a  rock 
is  so  broken,  during  hardening  and  elevation,  as 
to  admit  of  the  percolation  of  water,  and  nothing 
but  a  sufficient  rainfall  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  which,  running  through 
the  crevices,  enlarges  and  multiplies  them,  and 
ends  by  producing  a  group  of  caverns. 

The  foundation  of  all  that  is  remarkable  in 
these  caverns  is  the  solubility  of  limestone  in 
water.  Wherever  rain  falls  and  enters  the 
earth,  it  dissolves  some  portion  of  the  limestone 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Small  as  this 
may  be,  still  if  the  water  constantly  courses 
through  the  same  crevices,  the  result  will  soon 
become  evident  The  water  continues  to  flow ; 
but  when  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is 
in  a  condition  to  redeposit  it  if  circumstances 
are  favourable.  Where  it  is  stopped  in  its 
progress,  and  where  part  of  the  water  is 
evaporated  by  the  air  that  also  passes  through 
the  cavern,  this  redeposit  takes  place,  for  by 
the  removal  of  the  water  the  dissolved  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  left  behind.  It  is  either 
added  to  a  pendant  suspended  ftom  the  ceil- 
ing or  roof  of  the  cavern,  or  to  a  column 
rising  from  the  floor  where  a  constant  drip 
takes  placa  Thus  the  limestone  removed  from 
the  walls  of  a  crevice  a  long  way  overhead  may 
serve  to  produce  in  the  interior  an  additional 
film  on  a  portion  of  a  column,  which  is  a  sta- 
lartite  or  stalagmite  according  as  the  water 
drips  from  or  upon  it 
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It  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  complication  producible  by  thcj<« 
simple  means,  namely,  the  removal  of  portioDs 
of  limestone  from  one  place  and  their  depo- 
sitions in  another.  Theeavems  origioate  in 
crevices  formed  by  the  irregular  fiiftcture  of 
the  lock.  Qut  of  these  hoUow  spaces  are  cod> 
ooctod  by  the  action  of  running  water  naturai 
chambers  of  all  dimensions.  Into  these  holiov 
spaces  again  are  packed  away  the  uKMt  fanciful 
and  aingnlar  examples  of  nature's  handiworl; 
imitative  as  it  were  of  human  devioea.  Golomns, 
pilasters,  churches,  senlptored  groups  of  mea 
and  animals,  organs,  curtains,  and  almoet  all 
conceivable  objects,  are  found  or  fancied  Ij 
those  yrbo  thread  the  narrow  passages  or 
cross  the  lofly  halls  with  a  few  glimmering 
lights  to  guide  them  in  their  way. 

The  celebrated  grotto  of  Antiparos  in  Greece, 
the  Adelsberg  caverns  in  Camiola,  the  Mam- 
moth Caves  of  Kentucky,  the  caverns 'in 
Bavarian  Switzerland,  and  a  host  of  others  in 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Sicily,  Hungaij,  &c. ; 
others  in  the  principal  limestone  di8trict«  of 
England  as  in  Somersetshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Yorkshire ;  others  again  in  the  Brazils ;  otht  r» 
in  Australia,  are  all  essentially  of  the  sam<^ 
nature.  They  are  results  of  water  action  oo 
broken  and  fructured  limestones. 

Chranite  also  is  fr^uently  penetrated  by 
water  on  a  sea  coast  and  is  worn  into  caverns. 
The  shores  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
coasts  of  Brittany  and  Cornwall  are  alike 
examples  of  this.  But  here  the  action  of  water 
is  chiefly  mechanical,  and  the  result  is  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  water  penetrates  the  softt-r 
parts  of  the  rocks,  undermines  them,  and  assisted 
by  the  constant  tidal  action  of  the  waves  (re- 
moving all  broken  material  that  comes  within 
its  influence)  it  at  length  produces  systems  of 
caverns  on  a  large  scale. 

The  contents  of  caverns  an  sometimes  ex- 
tremely interesting.  Granite  caverns  where 
the  range  of  tide  is  considerable  are  sometimes 
covered  with  the  lower  forms  of  animal  lite, 
such  as  zoophytes  and  sponges.  Lnneetone 
caverns  are  more  frequently  traversed  by  fret>h 
than  salt  water,  but  they  also  are  favounUe 
for  the  growth  of  marine  plants  and  animals  of 
considerable  interest 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  the  materials  buiied 
in  the  floor,  and  often  cemented  by  and  covered 
up  with  limestone,  that  are  most  interesting  in 
limestone  caverns.  Bones  of  quadrupeds  are 
sometimes  so  abundant  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  so  many  can  have  been  iccn- 
mulated.  They  are  generally  the  booes  of 
extinct  animals,  bears,  hyaenas,  elephant.s 
and  rhinoceroses,  and  with  them  occasionallr 
are  indications  of  men.  Thus  caverns  ore 
crowded  with  interest  of  all  kinds  to  the  gpo- 
logist^  the  archaeologist,  the  naturalist^  and  the 
artist,  and  few  natural  phenomena  are  more 
striking  and  varied  than  thoae  which  they 
present 

CSawetto  (Ital.).    A  hollow  moulding  n<^l 
in  Architecture,  whose  profile  is  a  qoadnnt 
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of  a  dfde ;   it  is  oommonlj  introdueed  in ' 
cornices.  | 

OAVla*  The  LiniuBan  generic  name  of  a 
Curierum  &mily  of  Bodente,  including  the 
gunea-pig^  Aghti,  Paca,  and  Capib4ra. 

OBTtare*  The  salted  roe  of  the  sturgeon, 
inneh  esteemed  by  the  Russians  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  frequently  brought  as  a  delicacy 
to  this  country. 

OATtoonup  Cavtoorate  (Lat  cams,  hot- 
low,  and  eomu,  kom).  The  name  of  the  tribe 
of  Ramiiiants  comprehending  those  which  hare 
the  horns  hollowed  out  like  a  sheath  and  im- 
planted on  bony  prooesses  of  the  os  frontisi  as 
in  the  antah^M, 

CAvUwrtoSf  aatoaott  CawltaHa  (Lat 
earitu,  a  ioUow),  Intestinal  worms,  or  £n- 
tozoa^  which  haye  an  intestinal  canal  floating 
in  a  distinct  abdominal  cavity. 

Oawka  A  term  applied  by  miners  to  a 
ixmsare  esrthy-looking  variety  of  sulphate  of 
baryta,  which  is  very  common  in  Derbyshire. 

Oajtojaa.  The  enyebpe  of  the  pairs  of 
right  lines  which  constitute  polar  conies  rela- 
tive to  a  cubic  cnrre,  or,  what  is  the  same  things 
the  envelope  of  the  right  lines  joining  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  Hessian  of  the  cubic. 
The  name  was  proposed  by  Cremona,  in  his 
Ttma  Geometriea  dtUe  Curve  Piane^  The 
enrre  in  question  is  of  the  third  dass  and  sixth 
degree,  whose  properties  were  first  investigated 
I7  Cayley  in  the  PkiL  Trans,  of  1867.  It  has 
MDce  been  referred  to  by  several  English  and 
Continental  writers;  a  short  notice  of  it  is 
giren  in  Salmon's  Btgher  Algebra,  p.  118 — its 
tangential  equation  being  the  first  evectant 
of  the  Amdamental  quartinvariant  of  the 
eobic: 

Cajmrna  or  CMdmmii.  A  name  which, 
according  to  Harcgrave,  is  applied  to  the 
CTooodiles  by  the  negroes  of  Congo.  It  has 
been  diSbsed  over  the  new  continent  by  the 
of^roes,  and  applied  to  most  of  the  American 
spedn  indiscriminately ;  but  by  Cuvier  it  is 
restricted  to  the  alligators.     [Aujoatos.] 

CelMUmUu  The  seeds  of  Asagraa  offiei* 
naiit,  from  which  veratria  is  obtained. 

Celma  (Gr.  ac^iSos ,  a  monkey),  A  genus  of 
Plat  Tirhine  prehensile  tailed  monkeys  found  in 
^natorial  Ajnerica.  Many  species  are  known 
to  zoologists,  presenting  more  or  less  amount 
of  variation.  The  specific  value  of  these  forms 
ha<)  been  contested  by  many  zoologists,  who 
bare  proposed  to  refer  nearly  all  of  them  to 
OM  or  tiro  species.  The  Cehus  apella  and 
cfipudnw,  which  are  found  near  the  Orinoco, 
&K  examples  of  the  genus. 

CsCTopla  (Cecrcnw,  a  mythical  king  of 
Athene).  A  genus  of  ArtocarpaeetBf  occurring 
b  tropical  South  America,  and  having  the  very 
minute  flowers  arranged  on  short  cylindrictd 
^iket,  several  encloeed  within  a  large  bracts 
The  female  flowers  are  succeeded  by  short  spikes 
of  fleshy  one-seeded  fruits.  C.  peltata  is  the 
Tmmpet-tree  of  the  West  Indies,  its  hollow 
branches  being  used  for  musical  instruments, 
ud  its  hollow  stems  for  drums.    The  bark  is 
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astringent.  The  wood  is  light,  and  when  dry 
is  used  by  the  Indians  for  producing  fire  by 
means  of  friction. 

Ctedar  (Lat  cedrus,  Gr.  icApor).    The  com- 
mon name  of  various  trees,  but  more  especially 
applied  to  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  {Abies  Cedrtu) 
and  the  plants  closely  allied  to  it 

<letfr«laeMB  (Cedrela,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  Teiy  important,  though  small,  natural  order 
of  plants,  allied  to  MeUace^s,  from  which  they 
diror  in  having  vringed  indefinite  seeds.  They 
belong  to  the  Butfd  alliance,  and  have  con- 
soHdiSed  capsules,  and  either  deeply  monadel- 
phous  or  free  stamens.  Most  of  the  species  are 
trees  of  large  size.  Swietenia  Mahagoni  yields 
mahofliny,  m  the  woods  of  the  Spanish  Main; 
from  Ckhroxylon  8wietenia  comes  Indian  Satin- 
wood;  while  the  Yellow- wood  and  the  Cedar 
of  New  Holland  are  the  produce  of  others.  In 
general  their  bark  is  powerfully  astringent; 
that  of  Soymida  febrtfuga  and  mahogany  it- 
self is  a  potent  febrifuge;  that  of  Cedrela 
Thona  is  a  most  raluable  tonic  in  the  Malayan 
archipelago ;  and  Khaga  senegalensie  yields  a 
similar  remedy  for  the  dangerous  fevers  of  the 
Gold  Coast 

CJediiret.  An  orange-red  crystalline  body 
contained  in  creosote. 

Oedma.    [Cbdab.] 

0«niiiv  (formerly  written  see/tny:  derivation 
uncertain).  I^e  upper,  or  horisontal,  or  curved . 
surface  of  an  apartment^  opposed  to  the  fioor, 
usually  finished  with  plasterei^s  vrork ;  it  also 
in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  means  the  render- 
ing coat  of  a  partition.  In  executing  ceilings 
the  best  method  is  to  nail  the  laths  to  ceiling 
joists,  or  to  brackets,  and  to  add  the  work  in  a 
series  of  coats  composed  of  lime  and  hair,  putty, 
or  plaster,  technically  called  gauged  stuff;  com- 
mon ceilings  are  executed  with  plaster  without 
hair,  the  same  as  the  finishing  coat  in  walls 
left  for  paper. 

0«lmstEmoe8»  (Celastrus,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  shrubby  Exogens,  formerly 
confounded  with  Bhamnaceaf  but  separated  by 
Brown,  chiefly  because  of  the  relation  which  the 
stamens  bear  to  the  petals  and  the  different 
aestivation  of  the  calyx.  They  are  allied,  ac» 
cording  to  Brongniart,  to  Malptghiacea,  through 
Hippocrateaf  a  small  order  which  scarcely  dif- 
fers from  this.  CeUutracea  are  natives  of  the 
warmer  climates,  especially  of  the  tropics,  and 
their  general  characters  appear  to  be  of  a 
stimulating  acrid  nature.  The  EhAt  of  the 
Arabs  is  procured  from  Caiha  edulis, 

CMIerea  (Lat).  In  the  traditional  history 
of  Rome,  a  body  of  caxaliy  instituted  by 
Bomnlus.  They  consisted  of  those  among  the 
citizens  who  were  rich  enough  to  Aunuh  a 
horse.  They  are  said  to  have  been  300  in 
number,  and  to  haye  been  subdivided  into  three 
centuries,  under  the  name  of  Ramnes,  Titienses, 
and  Lttoeres.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of 
the  centuries  of  the  Celeres  was  raised  to  six 
by  Tarquinius  Friscus,  and  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  Equites  or  knights,  who  in  after 
times  formed  a  separate  class  of  citizens.    (See 
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Sir  G.  C.  Lewis^  Credibility  of  Early  Soman 
History,  i.  414.) 

CMtofttlBe  (Lat.  cesium,  the  sky).  Native 
sulphate  of  strontia.  When  pure  it  consists 
of  43*6  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  and  56*4  of 
strontia ;  but  it  is  often  mixed  with  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  baijta,  or  with  oxide  of 
iron.  It  occurs  crystallised,  fibrous,  stellated, 
and  massive,  and  is  colourless,  grey,  and  some- 
times of  delicate  tints  of  blue,  approaching  to 
sky-blue;  whence  the  name  Celestine.  It  is 
very  brittle,  has  a  shining  lustre,  and  varies 
from  transparence  to  subtranslucence. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Celestine  are 
found  in  the  New  Red  Marl  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol,  where  it  is  made  into  nitrate 
of  strontia,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  '  red- 
fire  '  used  at  the  theatres  and  in  pyrotechny. 
Fine  transparent  prismatic  crystals  are  found 
associated  with  sulphur  and  gypsum  in  the 
sulphur  mines  of  Sicily.  Other  localities  are 
Edinburgh,  Conil  in  Spain,  Bex  in  Switzer- 
land, France,  Hungaiy,  Dombeig  near  Jena, 
Frankstown  in  Pennsylvania,  &e, 

Celastliies.  A  religious  order,  so  called 
from  its  founder,  Peter  Morrone,  afterwards 
Pope  Celestine  V.,  who  established  itA.D.  1254. 
It  was  suppressed  a.d.  1778. 

Cellbaoy  (Lat.  cselebs,  unmarried).  The 
legal  condition  of  unmarried  persons.  This 
condition  was  subjected  by  the  laws  of  the 
Boman  emperors  to  a  variety  of  penal  conse- 
quences. The  most  remarkable  of  their  enact- 
ments, and  that  on  which  the  subsequent 
jurisprudence  on  this  subject  was  in  a  great 
measure  founded,  was  the  Lex  JuUa  or  Papia^ 
Poppaa^  enacted  under  the  authorisation  of 
Augustus.  By  these  lavrs  unmarried  persons 
could  receive  nothing  by  willfix>m  strangers,  and 
were  subjected  to  many  other  legal  disabilities 
[La.w,  Roman]  ;  from  which,  however,  they 
were  successively  relieved  by  later  laws  passed 
in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  especially 
after  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  Christian  divines 
of  that  age  had  invested  celibacy  with  at- 
tributes of  sanctity.  It  was  at  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  that 
ministers  were  exhorted  to  celibacy  by  those 
who  laid  claims  to  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity. 
At  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  325,  the  pro- 
position to  enforce  it  as  a  general  law  was 
rejected.  But  at  that  of  Aries,  in  340,  it  was 
adopted  ;  married  persons  being  indeed  held 
admissible  into  the  church,  but  only  on  the 
terms  of  separating  from  their  wives  on  ordi- 
nation. It  had  become  the  common  practice 
of  the  Latin  church  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 
the  Great  (end  of  the  sixth  century),  and  was 
more  fully  enforced,  after  a  period  of  relaxa- 
tion, in  the  eleventh.  It  was  proposed  to  the 
council  of  Trent  by  Charles  V.  (in  the  in- 
terim), that  married  priests  should  retain  their 
wives;  but  this  was  rejected.  In  the  Greek 
church,  celibacy  was  ordained  for  bishops  at 
the  coundl  of  Tralles,  a.d.  695 ;  but  clergy- 
men below  the  degree  of  episcopacy  are  al- 
lowed  to  many.     Hence  the  higher  digni- 
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ties  of  that  church  are  neeesBuily  filled  hj 
monks. 

Cell*  In  Anatomy,  a  primary  microsoopie 
vesicle,  of  larger  average  size  than  the  nnckus 
composed  of  membranous  cell-walls,  with  usu- 
ally liquid  contents,  round  or  oval,  and  some- 
times flattened  like  a  scale.  With  a  few  eicf  p- 
tions — e.  g.  the  mammalian  blood-discs  and  old 
cells  of  the  epidermal  or  adipose  systems— the 
primary  cell  contains  a  nucleus. 

Oella  (Lat).  In  ancicmt  Architecture,  tb? 
part  of  a  temple  within  the  walls  was  cill'U 
the  cella ;  or  in  Greek  the  naos.  The  part  li 
the  temple  in  front  of  the  cella  was  called  the 
pronaos ;  the  part  in  the  rear  of  it,  the  posticuiH. 

OeltoporBS,  Celleporoe  (Lat  cella,  a  cv//, 
and  porus,  a  pore).  A  genus  of  flexible  celluiir 
Polyps,  including  those  in  which  each  of  (m 
cells  is  pierced  with  a  minute  pore. 

Oelliilar  Beam*  An  application  of  wroozbt 
iron  for  the  purposes  of  girders  and  beams,  ia 
which  wrought-iron  plates  are  riveted  with 
angle  irons,  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  ct^lk 
with  occasional  cross  struts.  The  experimmts 
on  which  engineers  have  founded  their  practice 
in  the  application  of  these  beams  may  be  found 
in  Fairbaim  On  Cast  and  Wrought  Irm,  and 
in  Clark,  Britannia  and  Conway  Bridge ;  from 
the  last  of  which  the  following  empiriod  rolo  is 
derived:  Make  the  depth  equal  to  ^  of  tbt 
length ;  calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  lower 
fianges  so  that  the  tension  shall  not  exceed  fivt> 
tons  on  the  square  inch,  taking  the  tension  at 
twice  the  sum  of  the  load  to  be  carried,  and 
the  weight  of  the  beam  itself;  make  the  ki*- 
tional  area  of  the  top  flange  one-fourth  (or  one- 
third)  more  than  that  of  the  bottom,  aod  tli'^ 
sectional  area  of  the  two  sidea  equal  to  about 
half  the  area  of  the  bottonu 

Oellvlar     Kembnuie*      In   Anatomj. 

[MsMBBAiat.] 

CSallnUur  TImiim.    In  Botany,  a  snhstancd 

consisting  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles  of 
various  figures  adhering  together  in  maK^^^ 
It  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  all  pLicLs 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  organic  basis,  into 
which  other  kinds  of  tissue  are  introdnml  <.x 
from  which  they  are  created.  It  exists  exclu- 
sively in  the  embryo  of  a  plant  until  vitiditT 
has  been  excited,  and  new  forms  of  tissue  devt- 
loped  in  consequence.    [Botany.] 

OeUulose.  The  name  of  the  matter  com- 
posing the  walls  of  the  cells  and  vessek  ct 
plants.  It  is  insoluble  in  most  menstnia,  and  '^ 
generally  characterised  by  chemical  inadiTitj. 

Cement  (Fr.  cement ;  Lat.  csementum,  r-'i^- 
hish  or  Tnortar),  In  Anatomy,  the  substanci* 
which  joins  together  the  plates  of  oomponni 
teeth,  like  those  of  the  elephant,  and  which 
fills  up  the  folds  and  cavities  in  the  teeth  of 
Ruminants  and  Pachyderms ;  and  which  ako 
covers  all  that  part  of  a  simple  tooth  which  is 
not  coated  with  enamel.  The  cement  is  cha- 
racterised, like  true  bono^  by  the  presence  uf 
the  Purkinjean  corpuscles. 

Cbmjsnt.  In  Building,  a  mixture  of  ca^ 
bonate  of  lime  and  silicate  of  alununa  in  ^^^ 
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proportioiia  of  16  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
to  84  to  36  of  the  former,  which  possesses  the 
facility  of  setiiDg  rapidly  under  water,  and  of 
increasing'  in  hardness  with  time.  There  are 
two  descriptions  of  cements,  the  natural  and  the 
nriijitial.  The  former  ia  obtained  by  calcining 
Qif  ami  stones ;  the.latter  is  obtained  by  the  cal- 1 
rination  of  a  mixtore  of  chalk  and  clay.  The  | 
iumian  cements  are  types  of  the  first  class,  and 
?ortiand  cements  of  the  second ;  these  names 
.urin^  reference  to  some  supposed  resemblance 
to  lioman  mortars  and  to  Portland  stone. 

Cemestatloii.  When  a  solid  body  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  powder  of  other  substances,  and 
r!u*  whole  heated  to  redness,  the  process  is 
termed  cetiventaiion.  Iron  is  said  to  be  con- 
Ttrted  into  steel  by  cementation  with  charcoal. 
Cemetarj  (Gr.  KotfiifHipioy,  a  place  for 
yiffg).  In  Architecture,  an  area  or  a  build- 
ing wherein  the  dead  are  interred.  The  moat 
o  It  lirated  public  cemeteries  of  Europe  are  those 
f'f  Naples,  ^logna,  Pisa,  the  more  modern  one 
'f  Pere  la  Chaise  of  Paris,  and  that  at  Kensal 
frr-en  near  London.  That  of  Pisa  is  parti- 
cularly distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its  form 
■m  Architecture,  which  is  early  Italian  Gothic. 
It  U  490  feet  long,  170  feet  wide,  and  60  feet 
li:i.ii,  cloistered  round  the  four  sides,  and  con- 
\u»  many  shiploads  of  earth  which  the  Pisans 
'•-  ii:rht  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  loug  a  matter 
•I  Tr-z^t  that  England  could  boast  of  no  public 
•'neteiy;  but  in  1832  a  company  was  esta- 
•  !:*hed  for  the  construction  of  the  first  under- 
ttking  of  this  description,  and  it  accomplisheil 
itj  olject  by  the  creation  of  the  Kensal  Green 
(>?3ietery.  Subsequently  to  that  operation,  nu- 
m-pjUB  other  cemeteries  have  been  establiished 
in  tho  outskirts  of  London ;  and  now  that  intra- 
rrioral  interments  are  forbidden,  there  can  be  no 
1'  iiu'er  any  doubt  of  their  advantages,  whether 
t  It'  feelings  of  the  living  or  respect  for  the 
ii^»d.  be  considered. 

Cenobio  (Gr.  Koir6fitoSf  living  in  common). 
A  ttrm  invented  by  Mirbel  to  denote  a  regular 
tniit  divided  from  the  base  into  several  ace- 
r  iialous  pericarps ;  that  \b  to  say,  pricarps  not 
■marked  on  the  sununit  by  the  stigmatic  scar, 
fi'C-  stvlft  having  been  inserted  at  their  base,  as 
ID  laLiat^  Boraainacea^  &c. 

Cenotaplk  (Gr.  Kwtnrrd^tov).  A  monument, 
or  a  tomb,  erected  to  the  memory  of  some 
l^r^n  buried  elsewhere,  or  not  found  for  burial 
at  all. 

Censor  (Lat).  In  Ancient  History,  the  title 
^<f  two  Soman  magistrates  originally  created 
f<  r  the  purpose  of  taking  the  census,  or  register 
^>(  the  number  and  property  of  citizens.  But 
t':^ir  powers  were  much  increased  subsequently, 
'•an  they  had  the  inspection  of  the  morals  of 
>K«'  citizens  committed  to  them,  with  authority 
to  d«*grade  senators  and  knights  from  their 
T'^pcctiTe  orders,  and  remoTe  other  citizens 
fr'jni  their  tribes,  depriving  them  of  all  their 
I-nvileges  except  liberty;  which  was  termed 
making  thrai  .Srarians.  They  had  also  the 
lower  of  making  contracts  for  public  buildings 
and  the  supply  oif  victams  for  sacrificca 
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The  censors  were  originally  appointed  for  a 
whole  lustrum;  but  by  law  of  Mamercus  JEmi- 
lius,  B.C.  433,  the  term  of  office  was  limited  to 
eighteen  months.  The  magistracy  was  con- 
fined to  patricians,  until  C.  Marcius  Kutilus,  a 
plebeian,  was  elected  in  b.c.  361.  No  person 
might  be  twice  invested  with  it ;  and  if  one  of 
the  censors  died,  another  was  not  substituted 
in  his  room,  but  his  sur^'iving  colleague  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  office  of  censor  was 
abolished  under  the  emperors,  who,  however, 
exercised  the  greater  part  of  its  functions. 

Census  (I^t).  In  Homan  History,  a  popu- 
lation return  of  the  citizens,  including  a  valua- 
tion of  each  man's  property,  and  a  registration 
of  his  tribe,  family,  children,  and  servants. 

The  secondary  senses  of  the  word  are:  a 
tax  levied  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
valuation ;  and  the  amount  of  any  individual's 
property. 

Tiie  term  Census,  in  modem  political  phrase- 
ology, signifies  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country ;  such  as  hifi»  taken  place 
in  England  by  Act  of  Parliament  every  ten 
years  from  1801  to  1861. 

Centaurs  (Gr.  Kivravpot),  In  Greek  Myth- 
ology, a  fabulous  race  of  beings,  half-man  and 
half-horse,  who  are  said  to  have  inhabited  part 
of  Thessaly,  and  waged  constant  war  with  the 
hostile  tribe  of  Lapithse.  The  word  is  identified 
with  the  Vedic  Gandharva,  (Br^  Le  Mythe 
(r(Edipe,Tp.  10.) 

CentanrnSt  the  Centanr.  One  of  the 
forty-eight  ancient  constellations  formed  by 
Ptolemy,  situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  under  the  tail  of  Hydra.  The  Centaur 
is  represented  as  half-man,  half-horse;  the 
human  part  only  of  the  figure  is  visible  above 
our  horizon. 

Centigrade  UlTlslon.  The  division  into 
grades  or  degrees  by  hundredth  parts.  A  unit 
of  any  denomination  being  divided  into  100 
equal  parts,  forms  a  centigrade  scale;  but 
the  term  most  frequently  occurs  in  scientific 
works,  in  reference  to  the  division  of  the  scale 
of  the  thermometer.  The  fixed  points  of  tho 
thermometric  scale  are  tho  points  at  which 
w^ater  freezes  on  the  one  hand,  and  boils  on 
the  other ;  the  space  between  these  two  points 
being  divided  into  100'^,  the  centigrade  scale  is 
formed.  In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  which  is  usually 
applied  in  common  life  to  the  thermometer  in 
this  country,  the  same  space  is  divided  into 
180°;  a  degree  of  the  centigrade  scale  is  there- 
fore greater  than  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  in  the 
proportion  of  180  to  100,  or  of  9  to  6.  Any 
number  of  degrees,  therefore,  on  the  centigrade 
scale,  being  multiplied  by  9  and  divided  by  5, 
will  give  the  equivalent  number  of  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  But  in  comparing  temperatures 
expressed  by  the  two  scales,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  is 
not  placed  at  the  freezing  point,  but  32°  below 
it.  An  example  will  best  show  how  this  is  to 
be  taken  into  account  Let  it  be  required  to 
express  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  the  tempera- 
ture corresponding  to  10°   centigrade.    Here 
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10  X  9-t-5  =  18 ;  to  this  add  32,  and  we  have 
18 -h  32  =  50;  so  that  a  temperature  of  10^^ 
of  the  centigrade  scale  corresponds  to  one  of 
50°  of  Fahrenheit's.    [Thbrhoicbtbil] 

Centipede  (Lat  centipeda).  The  name  of 
the  Mjriapodous  insects  belonging  to  the  genus 
Scolopendra  of  Linneus.  They  are  wingless ; 
and  the  lai*gest  species  possess,  when  full  grown, 
more  than  fifty  and  less  than  two  hundred  pairs 
of  feet. 

Cento  (Lai  ;  Ghr.  ir/rrpwr,  a  patchwork 
doak  or  garment).  A  word  employed  to  de- 
^:ignate  a  collection  of  separate  verses  from  the 
works  of  one  or  more  poets,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  distinct  poem.  The  only  classical  ex- 
ample of  a  cento  left  to  us  is  that  of  Ausonius, 
who  composed  a  nuptial  idyll  out  of  Virgilian 
▼erses ;  in  which,  however,  the  words  are  also 
perverted  into  a  new  meaning.  In  his  prologue 
to  this  piece  Ausonius  describes  the  cento,  and 
gives  rules  for  its  composition. 

Central  ^xls.    [CoMposmoN  ahd  Bbso- 

LUTIOK  OF  FORCBS  AND  RoTATtONS.] 

Central  roreee.  Forces,  whether  attrac- 
tive or  repulsive,  whose  directions  always  pass 
through  a  fixed  point.  On  account  of  its  ap- 
plications to  the  great  problems  of  phvsical 
astronomy,  the  theory  of  central  forces  is  justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
mechanics,  and  as  such  receives  due  considera- 
tion in  every  good  treatise  on  the  subject. 

The  two  most  important  laws  of  central 
forces  have  reference  to  the  description  of  areas 
by  the  radius  vector  to  the  moving  body,  and 
to  the  variation  of  the  vis  viva  or  product  of 
the  mass  of  that  body  into  the  square  of  its 
velocity.  According  to  the  first,  equal  sectorial 
areas  are  described  by  the  radius  vector  in 
equal  times,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  law  of 
the  central  force,  that  is  to  say  the  variation  of 
its  intensity  with  the  distance  of  the  body,  or 
the  position  of  the  body  in  its  orbit  Accord- 
ing to  the  second,  the  gain  or  loss  of  vis  viva 
during  the  passage  of  the  body  from  one  point 
to  another  of  its  orbit  depends,  solely,  upon  the 
distances  of  these  points  from  the  centre,  and 
not  upon  the  nature  of  the  orbit.  It  follows  as 
a  consequence  of  the  first  of  these  laws,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  body  at  any  point  of  its 
orbit  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  upon  the  tangent 
at  that  point. 

Again,  the  orbit  and  centre  of  force  being 
known,  the  law  of  the  latter  can  be  deter- 
mined ;  and  conversely,  the  centre  and  law  of 
force  being  given,  the  nature  of  the  orbit  can  be 
found,  its  precise  form  and  magnitude  depend- 
ing then  merely  upon  the  velocity  and  direction 
of  the  body's  motion  at  any  one  particular 
point  Thus  a  body  in  motion  under  the  action 
of  a  central  attractive  force  directly  proportional 
to  the  distance  would  necessarily  describe  an 
ellipse  Amem^rte  with  the  force,  and  the  periodic 
time  would  be  independent  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  ellipse  and  dependent  solely  upon  the 
absolute  magnitude  of  the  force — to  the  square 
root  of  which,  in  fact,  it  would  be  inversely 
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Eroportional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  or^it 
,  eing  an  ellipse  and  the  oentze  of  force  ccud- 
cident  with  one  of  iU  foci,  this  force  must  rary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  th* 
square  of  the  periodic  time  must  be  dirt'ctiy 
'  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  semi  axis  my- 
I  of  the  orbit  and  inversely  propoitioiial  to  th« 
absolute  intensity  of  the  force. 

Now  according  to  Eepler^s  obiemtion«  the 
heliacal  radius  rector  of  every  planet  of  m: 
system  describes  equal  areas  in  equal  tiine$.tV 
orbit  of  every  planet  ib  an  ellipse  in  one  of 
whose  foci  the  sun  is  situated,  and  the  Bquare? 
of  the  periodic  times  of  the  several  planet^  a.*** 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  semi  mavr 
axes  of  their  arbits ;  whence  Newton  was  ah.< 
to  infer,  first,  that  the  planets  were  acted  uf--:. 
by  central  forces  whose  source  is  the  <!u:, 
secondly,  that  each  of  these  forces  varicni  in- 
verselv  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  Listh 
that  the  absolute  central  force  is  the  same  io: 
all  the  planets.  Thus  the  great  problems  d 
celestial  mechanics  were  completely  solred,  ani 
the  universality  of  gravitation,  that  is  to  say 
the  action  of  the  planets  on  each  other  aec-ri- 
ing  to  the  same  laws,  was  afterwards  fou^i 
sufficient  not  only  to  account  lor  the  second^n 
irregularities  which  more  accurate  obMrrHti^L 
has  detected  in  the  orbits  of  the  celestial  W:-^ 
but  to  predict  the  existemoe  of  one  (Neptun*  < 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  observed. 

Central  Ban.  In  Sidereal  Astronomv,  th' 
name  given  to  the  body  about  which  the  ^un. 
and  all  the  stars  in  the  great  cluster  or  nebui:t 
to  which  the  sun  belongs,  is  assumed  to  Iv 
revolving.  M.  Madler,  of  Dorpat,  his  pnl- 
lished  a  paper  under  tihis  title,  in  which  h- 
attempts  to  assign  the  real  motions  of  th- 
Stan,  and  consequently  the  position  of  the  o-c- 
tral  point,  in  reference  to  a  dynamical  theory. 
He  thinks  there  is  no  reason  for  snppi^i:-.' 
that  there  exists  anywhere  a  star  of  >«'t:<''*' 
magnitude  as  to  dominate  the  motions  of  otb^ 
as  the  sun  does  the  motions  of  the  planet^: 
but  if  we  suppose  the  stan  of  onr  st^'bu* 
cluster  to  be  pretty  uniformly  distributed,  ani 
the  form  of  the  limit  of  the  dustn  to  b< 
nearly  spherical,  or  a  surftee  oompre5ft'<i 
between  two  planes,  as  is  supposed  to  be  tht 
case  of  the  Milky  Way,  then,  whatever  the  Uw 
of  attraction  may  be,  the  stan  near  the  ceDtn- 
will  move  with  much  smaller  linear  veliK-i'} 
than  the  distant  one;  and  this  difference  •'' 
real  velocitv  will  give  rise  to  appannt  moti*  -* 
by  comparison  of  which  the  rdative  distan^^ 
from  the  centre  may  be  assigned.  Apply^*^^ 
these  considerations  to  the  apparent  motion^ 
actually  observed,  and  assuming  the  dirfcti"= 
of  the  sun's  motion  in  the  heavens  to  be  thjt 
which  has  been  determined  by  Argelander  ar^i 
others,  Madler  shows  that  a  point  somewbt^n 
in  the  group  of  the  Pleiades,  and  probably  d^-' 
far  from  the  star  ir  Tauri,  possesses  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  central  point.  Earing  tha< 
obtained,  approximately,  the  position  of  \y 
central  body,  Miidler  proceeds  to  dtscoM  it^ 
probable  distance  from  our  sun,  and  the  velucitv 
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of  the  Bim's  orbital  motion  about  the  centre. 
Assuming  the  star  61  Ct/gni  to  be  at  the  same 
(lirtuDCA  iiWBL  the  centrkl  body  as  the  sun  is, 
.nd  the  distance  of  61  Cygni  from  the  sun  to 
Ir  known  from  the  parallax  found  by  Bessel, 
i.«-  dnds  from  thcfie  assumptions,  and  from  the 
<.'s*rved  proper  motions  of  61  Cyg^ni  and  q 
ri,  that  the  parallax  of  ij  Tauri  is  0"0061, 


./" 
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«r  thai  its  distance  is  thirty-four  millions  .of 
i  nir-8  as  great  as  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
iht»  sun.  The  proper  motion  of  i|  Tauri  gives 
lor  the  periodic  time  of  our  sun  round  the 

ntre  18,200,000  years ;  and  the  velocity  of  our 
^un  in  its  orbit  round  the  central  sun  is  about 
thirtj  English  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 
f  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical 
^"itty,  ToL  Tii  No.  12,  February  1847.) 

Centre  (Gr.  Kdrrpop,  a  sharp  point).  The 
m^'^nings  of  this  word  as  employed  in  Geometry 
:iU'i  Mecbamca  are  so  varied,  that  a  general 
•r  tuition  is  scarcely  possible.  It  will  be  best, 
thrrtfore,  to  consider  separately,  and  in  their 
)  ^'i-er  places,  the  most  important  applications 
"f  tht'  term. 

When  applied  to  a  cnrve  or  surface,  the 
t-rm  Centre  or  Geometrical  Centre  denotes  a 
I'iat  with  respect  to  which  all  the  points  of 
i  jf>  dUTe  or  surface  are  symmetrically  situated ; 
"lit  is  to  say,  eyery  right  line  through  the 
"^^'K  of  a  curve  or  surface  will  cut  the  latter 
-.  ^viiits  which,  taken  two  and  two,  are  equi- 
i-^taat  from  that  centre.  With  respect  to  curves 
i>i  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  the  position 
'inil  properties  of  the  centre  are  well  known, 
•^r\i  are  fully  described  in  every  treatise  on 
>  sabjecL  The  centres  of  curves  and  sur- 
:  •>«  of  higher  order  have  been  less  studied  ;  a 
^■^aable  memoir  on  the  subject^  by  Sterner,  will 
i-i  fonnd  in  Grelle's  Journal,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  7. 

Fur  cnrves  of  an  odd  order  it  is  evident  that 
>':t'  o«Dtre  must  be  a  point  of  inflexion  on  the 
MTve  itself;  whilst  for  those  of  even  order 
tL*-  centre  viU  not  in  general  be  on  the  curve ; 
"j-'uld  it  do  80,  however,  it  would  neoeesarily  be 
tt  moltiple  point  of  an  even  order. 

In  order  that  a  and  h  may  be  the  co- 
'•^iiD&tes  of  the  centre  of  a  curve  of  the  n>^ 
'"^irr  whose  eqiiation  is  F  (x,y)=o,  all  the 
•nns  of  the  («-l)•^  («~3)»S  (n-S)"*  &c. 
•i'neosion  in  the  transformed  expression 
^^'+0t  y-^h)  most  vanish.    This  ^nU  give 

/'»  +  l\*       fUn-k-^) 

\~Y~)    **'  "^ —    conditions  according  as 

f<  is  odd  or  even.    Now  the  greatest  number 
"t  conditions  that   the  curve  can  satisfy  is 
•• "  +  3) 
— 2 — >  *>  ^^^  besidee  having  a  centre  at 

^  given  point,  only  ^(n*4-4n— 1)  additional 
■^^•'Dditions  can  be  imposed  upon  a  curve  of  odd 
■Mer,  and  only  ^  (fi  -f  4)  upon  a  curve  of  even 
f  nler.  Thus  a  conic  is  determined  by  its  centre 
and  3  points  throng  which  it  passes ;  a  cubic 
^7  its  centre  and  5  points.  To  demand  that 
a  conre  shall  possess  a  centre  is  equivalent 
t*'  imposing  ^  («*  +  2  n-7)  or  i  (fi«  +  2n-8) 
ccnditbas  according  as  the  order  is  odd  or 
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even ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  oonics 
that  such  a  demand  is  without  influence  upon 
the  number  of  other  imposable  conditions. 
For  instance,  through  8  points  we  cannot  in 
general  draw  a  cubic  which  shall  have  a  centre  ; 
through  7,  however,  we  can;  and  Steiner  shows 
that,  in  general,  the  problem  is  susceptible  of 
nine  distinct  solutions. 

CairrBB.  In  Building,  the  temporary  sup- 
port^ or  framing,  on  which  the  materials  of  an 
arch  are  laid,  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
The  rigidity  of  such  framing,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  struck,  have  considerable 
influence  upon  the  successful  execution  of  the 
arch ;  and  therefore  centring  has  always  con- 
stituted an  important  branch  of  carpentry. 

As  a  rule,  the  frames  which  support  the 
centring  are  brought  as  close  together  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  are  usually  made  about  seven 
feet  apart.  They  are  made  to  bear  either 
directly  on  the  piers;  or  they  may  rest  upon 
struts;  or  they  may  have  intermediate  bear- 
ings, which  will  diminish  the  clear  span.  Upon 
these  fr-ames  are  placed  the  boards,  or  lag- 
gings, intended  to  receive  the  intrados  of  the 
arch ;  when  small  materials,  such  as  rubble- 
stone  or  bricks,  are  used,  the  laggings  are  laid 
with  a  close  joint ;  when  the  work  is  executed 
in  large  wrouglit  stones,  the  laggings  are  laid 
at  intervals.  When  a  level  tie  beam  is  omitted 
so  as  to  leave  head  room  in  a  centre  above  the 
springing  of  the  arch,  such  a  centre  is  called  a 
aockit  centre.  In  designing  a  centre  of  large 
span,  the  important  principles  are :  1st.  That  the 
frames  should  be  put  together  so  as  to  resolve 
all  the  thrusts  into  vertical  efforts  upon  their 
points  of  support;  2nd.  That  the  frames  should 
be  maintained  in  their  vertical  position  ;  3rd. 
That  the  tendency  of  the  centre  to  rise  towards 
the  crown  under  the  influence  of  the  masonry 
iihould  be  counteracted ;  and  4th.  That  the 
centre  should  be  able  easily  to  be  withdrawn. 
In  executing  an  arch  the  custom  is  to  carry  up 
the  two  sides  equallv,  and  to  weight  the  crown, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  deformation  of  the  centres ; 
and  most  constructors  exaggerate  the  height 
of  this  portion  of  the  centre  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  compression  of  the  joints ;  in 
the  old  bridges  this  compression  was  very  con- 
siderable, but  in  modern  works  it  is  almost 
entirely  obviated.  In  striking  the  centres,  care 
must  be  taken  thsC  there  be  no  unnecessary  jar 
to  the  masonry ;  a  condition  which  is  hardly  to 
be  avoided  with  the  ordinary  method  of  resting 
the  foot  of  the  centres  on  wedges.  (Perronet, 
Mimoire  tur  le  Cintrement  et  U  DScintremeni, 
Paris  1809  ;  Bobison,  Mechanical  Philosophy ^ 
London  18^2;  Tredgold,  Carpentry,  London 
1828;  Simms*  Practical  Tunfielling,  London 
184^0 

Centre  ofBnojUiosr*    nBCTDBosT^Tics.] 

Centre  ef  Cnrwntvre.  The  centre  of  the 
ciide  of  curvature.  [CnBYATuaB.]  In  plane 
cnrves  the  centre  of  curvature  is  the  intersection 
point  of  consecutive  normals,  and  its  locus  is  the 
evolute.  In  non-plane  curves  it  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished 86  the  centre  of  absolute  or  principal 
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curvature ;  it  is  the  point  where  the  escalating 
plane  is  pierced  by  the  intersection  line  of  two 
consecutive  normal  planes.  Its  locus  is  no 
longer,  as  in  plane  curves,  an  evolute  of  the 
curve,  though  this  locus  is  situated  on  the 
polar  developable  which  contains  all  such 
evolutes.     [Cubvb.] 

Centre  of  BqnlUlirtiiiD.  A  point  from 
which,  if  a  system  of  bodies  were  suspended, 
the  whole  would  remain  in  equilibrium.  Thus, 
the  fulcrum  or  point  of  support  of  a  lever  is 
its  centre  of  equilibrium. 

Centre  of  ncore.  By  this  term  is 
generally  understood  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  figure,  considered  as  a  homogeneous  body 
having  weight 

Centre  of  Orawltj.  The  point  through 
which  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of  the 
several  component  particles  of  a  body  always 
passes.  These  weignts  are  of  course  considered 
as  forming  a  sy8t«m  of  parallel  forces ;  the 
earth's  centre,  towards  which  each  particle  is 
really  attracted,  being  infinitely  distant  when 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  bodies  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  The  existence  of  such 
a  point  as  the  one  defined  may  be  easily  esta- 
blished from  the  fact 
that  the  resultant  R  of 
two  parallel  forces  F 
and  Q  applied  at  the 
extremities  of  a  line 
AB  is  always  parallel 
to  the  components ; 
equal  to  their  sum ; 
and  passes  through  a 
fixed  point  C  of  the 
line  Ab,  no  matter  how 
the  inclination  of  the 
parallel  forces  to  AB  may  he  altered.  For 
instance,  if  without  altering  the  parallelism  or 
the  magnitudes  of  P  and  Q,  their  directions 
were  changed  to  AF„  BQ^,  the  resultant  R^  aR 
would  still  divide  AB  in  G,  so  that  the  ratio 
CB  :  CA  should  be  equal  to  P :  Q,  or  Pj :  Qi. 
If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  be  fixed, 
therefore,  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium  how- 
ever it  may  be  turned  around  it.  This  princi- 
ple, together  with  the  equaUy  simple  one,  that 
the  resultant  of  a  system  of  parulel  forces  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Uie  resultants  of  any  groups 
of  forces  into  which  the  original  system  may 
be  divided,  suffices  for  the  aetermination  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  whatever.  In 
fact,  if  m„  m,,  m^  &c,  be  the  masses  (propor- 
tional to  the  weights)  of  a  number  of  material 
particles  whose  distances  from  any  plane  are 
JT^,  dr„  jr,  &c.,  then  the  distance  x  of  their 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  same  plane  will 
satisfy  the  condition 

*(wii+«i,+  . .  .)«(OTi  «i  +  «ia*a+  ,.A 
or  as  it  is  usually  written  xXm^'Xmx,  The 
sum  Xm  represent'S,  of  course,  the  total  mass 
of  the  system  which,  as  well  as  S/nx,  will  in 
the  case  of  a  body  be  represented  by  a  triple 
definite  integnU.  The  whole  theory  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  being  contained  in  the  above 
equation,  and  fiilly  developed  in  every  good 
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treatise  on  mechanics,  it  will  he  sufficient  to 
notice  here  a  few  of  the  most  remariLable  pro- 
perties. When  a  homogeneous  body  posses^^  & 
geometrical  centre,  the  latter  is  always  its  ccntro 
of  gravity.  The  centre  of  gravity  may  of  courw 
fall  outside  the  body.  Thus  the  centre  of  graritv 
of  a  thin  homogeneous  wire  bent  in  the  form  cf 
a  circular  arc  is  in  the  radius  drawn  to  tbf 
middle  of  the  arc,  and  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  to  the  radius  as  theoh'.rd 
of  the  arc  is  to  the  length  of  the  latter.  TLi 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  homogeneous  tiiio- 
gular  thin  plate  is  the  common  intersectioD  of 
the  three  lines  which  join  eadi  angle  to  th- 
middle  of  the  opposite  side.  Medianically  th'' 
centre  of  gravity  of  any  thin  plate  whaieT^r 
may  be  found  by  suspending  it  8Qcces>iTcly 
from  any  two  points,  and,  after  equflibriam  bi^ 
established  itself,  drawing,  by  means  of  a  plumb- 
line,  the  vertical  through  the  point  of  gnspeDsioo. 
The  intersection  of  the  two  lines  bo  dnvn 
will  be  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  centre  of 
gravitrv  of  a  homogeneous  triangular  pyramid 
is  in  the  line  which  joins  the  vertex  with  Ui- 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  base,  and  has  an  altitu  1- 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  pmmid 
Ajnongst  the  most  important  general  prop»rti>^ 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  following  dif>frr' 
notice.  If  the  mass  of  each  particle  of  a  spun. 
invariable  in  form,  be  multiplied  by  the  sqiu:^ 
of  its  distance  from  a  given  point,  the  sum  a 
the  product  will  be  a  minimum  when  ti'- 
point  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity ;  ;t 
will  be  invariable  for  all  points  equidistant  fi> -n 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  it  will  exceed  tj- 
minimum  sum  by  the  product  of  the  total  nu«'< 
into  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  centra '  t 
gravity.  Further,  the  sum  of  the  products  '^f 
every  two  masses  and  the  aquarra  di«tjn\ 
between  them  is  equal  to  the  above  mLnimur. 
sum  multiplied  by  the  total  mass.  (LtHTirj' 
Mecanique  Analytique. )  If  a  number  of  i  >''  *^ 
in  equilibrium  around  a  point  be  represt- rri  -^ 
in  direction  and  magnitude  by  right  liu«>  tn"- 
that  pointy  the  latter  will  be  uie  centir  ^' 
gravity  of  equal  masses,  situated  at  the  othf: 
extremities  of  these  lines. 

Many  geometrical  applications  of  the  pr^ 
perties  of  the  centre  of  gravi^  have  b-*? 
made.  [Babtcbntbic  Calculus  and  Ouldi>''^ 
THEOBUi.]  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ^^• 
ber  of  mathematical  points,  considered  a«  r^ 
presentatives  of  equal  masses,  is  called  'b 
centre  of  their  m^an  diatanees.  In  the  ca-  '- 
n  such  points  whose  distances  from  any  pu' 
are  x^,  x^  ,  .  ,  x^  the  distance  x  from  tr- 
same  plaine  of  the  centre  of  mean  di>taii>^ 
will  be 
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Centre  of  Ojnratloa.    [Otaatiok.] 
Centre    of  OsoUlatlon.    [OsaLLATit>v 
and  Pbndulum.] 
Centre  of  Bplierleal  Cnrmtvrs.   Th 

centre  of  the  osculating  sphere  of  a  non-p!  t^" 
curve.      It  is  a  point  equidistant  from  i 
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CENTRES,  HARMONIC 

tB  OD  the  coTTB,  and  lies,  ton 
si\juently,  in  three  consecutive  normal  pknet, 
or  ITO  ooiueCTitiTB  polar  lines  ;  hence  it  is  a 
point  in  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  polto'  de- 

OuiirM,  Karmonl«.  [Hiaxonc  Czmtbes.  ] 
Cantns  of  Vrlaolpal  Oumtart,    The 

c^Db^of  nuratnre  of  the  two  normal  Hectione 
at  an;  point  of  a  eorface.  Tlu-y  coincide  -with 
rht  OTilj  two  points  in  which  the  normal  ia  in- 
tiTs«f«l  by  conaecatiTe  normals.  The  locns 
of  the  centres  of  principal  cnnatore,  nsually 
tallpd  [he  itafaa  of  anirci,  conaiaU  of  two 
fh-Ai  to  each  of  vhich  eveiy  nonnal  of  the 
Mi^nal  anrfaee  is  a  tangent.  The  properties 
(if  tbis  ncbce  were  investiaated  by  Monge 
lApplKation  dt  fAnalye  &  la  Gtomiirit), 
md  tUTe  liDce  been  studied  by  Tariona  other 
aiilhon.  The  excellent  Ireatiee  on  Smrbces  by 
I>T  Salmon  may  be  con>nll«d  on  the  subject 
iilh  adrantaf^ 
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Upm  are  usnaUy  defined  aa  the  ft 
tree  a  body  to  avoid  (fugere)  or  seek  (petore) 
1  ontrti  Owing,  howeTer,  to  a  previilfnt 
"■smenMa  in  the  use  of  these  terma,  it  will  be 
I'll  to  iUuatrate  their  meaning  in  one  special 
'i-c.  Suppose  a  body  to  rotate  with  a  con- 
iliol  angular  velocity  acoond  a  Axed  axis. 

then   evefy  point  A 

will  describe  a  circle 
ABA,  in  a  plane  per- 
Wt;   pendicular    to    that 

i^ |]     alia,   of  which   the 

•:  Bj*  centre  O   wiU  be  a 

/     point  in  the  aiiB  it- 

/        self.  If  perfectly  free, 

\  ^■■'  the  point  A  would  de- 

Bcribe  the  right  line 

AC  tangditial  to  the  dKle ;  bat  not  being  per- 
Diluted  to  do  BO,  it  eserts  a  Certain  constant  strain 
is  lb*  direction  of  the  radius  OA,  which  strain 
/■uir  forth  an  equal  reaistlng  force.  The  strain 
>ii  ibij  case  ia  <^led  the  ctniHfugal  force,  the 
f"^#  of  miatance  the  centripetai.  To  measure 
tCf  liHer,  and  therefore  also  the  former,  it  is 
'>iik  awenarr  to  consider  the  space  AD  through 
'hii'li  the  body  has  been  urged  by  it  during  the 
t'fie^lement  reqtured  tor  the  description  of  the 
|^l!lIl«ltary  arc  AB.  Calling  F  the  accelerating 
'i^tiinpetal  or  centrifugal  force,  we  have 
2AD 


1-  tmd  [Ace 


«]F= 


1,  and  on  the 


Wlier,  by  geometry,   AD  = 


AB*     AB"     , 

"at.- IF-''" 

13  the  radios  of  (he  circle ;  conseqncDtljr 
_  1      AB«     V 


F  =  i. 


V  Wog  the  velocity  with  which  A  mores  in  the 
™\'.  Hence  the  centrifligBl  force  in  a  given 
orele  ii  directly  porportional  to  Uie  square  of 
Itf  Tflodty. 

If  the  time  in  which  a  complete  rotation  is 
"»i«  be  iqmseuted  by  t,  then  V-ilT  and 


CENTRIFUaAL  MACHINE 

P  =  —  -T;  that  ia  to  say,  the  angular  vclodty 

being  the  same,  the  centtiJ^igal  forces  in  two 
circles  are  proportional  lo  their  radii.  Thus, 
considering  the  earth  as  a  sphere  of  radius  Ii, 
the  nidiuB  of  the  circle  described  by  a  body  at 
a  point  whose  latitude  ia  A  will  be  It  cos  ^  and 
F  and  /  being  the  centrifugal  forces  at  the 
equator  and  at  the  point  in  question,  we  have 
/-F  cos  X.  If  moreover/  be  resolved  into 
two  components,  one  horizontal  and  the  other 
vertical,  the  latter  will  hare  the  magDitude 
/  cos  X  —  F  cos  '*,  will  be  directly  opposed  to 
gravity,  and  thus  tend  todiminish  the  weightof 
the  body.  At  the  equator  the  diminution  of 
gravity  owing  to  centrihigal  force  amounts  to 
jis""  of  what  frravitj  would  be  were  there  no 
rotation :  bo  ihat  if  the  earth  rotated  with 
17=  V289  times  its  present  velocity,  bodies  at 
the  equator  would  have  ao  weight  whatever. 
The  above  result  may  also  be  eipreaaed  by  say- 
ing that  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  poles,  where 
there  is  no  centrifUgiil  force,  exceeds  that  at 
the  equator  by^^"  of  the  former.  This  is 
on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  is  a  homo- 
geneous sphere ;  its  actual  form,  however,  is 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  in  consequence  ot 
which  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  poliv  is  still 
ftirther  increased  and  the  above  ratio  augmented 
(o  about  ^''. 

Bj  the  term  Centrifugal  Force  as  applied 
to  a  body' describing  any  carve  in  space,  is 
usually  understiMd  the  force  ia  virtue  <tf  which 
it  is  deflected  from  a  rectilineal  path.  At  the 
instant  nnder  consideration  we  may  in  fact 
conceive  the  body  to  be  moving  in  the  circle 
which  osculates  its  actual  trqectory,  so  that  if 
p  denote  the  principal  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
latter  and  o  the  velocity  of  the  body,  —  will 

be  the  eipr«sion  for  the  centrifugal  force. 

Centrinwsl  BSsDlilna.  Amachiue  moved 
by  the  centrifugal  force  of  water;  frequently 
called,  from  its  inventor,  Barkfr',  M,U.  ft 
consists  of  a  hollow  metal  cylinder  or  pipe  of 
metal  placed  upright,  and  resting  on  a  pomted 
steel  pivot  at  A  llie  pipe  is  widened  or  ex- 
tended into  a  hnnel  shape  at  the  top  B,  and  is 
kept  in  its  position  by  a  vertical  steel  axis  CD, 
passing  through  a&^meatthe  lop.  Towards 
the  lower  extremity,  two  or  more  small  pipes 
AE,  AF,  with  closed  external  ends,  are  inserted 
at  right  angles  lo  the  aiia  In  the  side  of  each 
of  these  an  orifice  ia  made  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  end,  and  on  opposite  aides,  so  that 
water  from  them  may  spout 
horizontally  in  opposite  direc-  ' 
tione.  Water  is  conveyed  into 
the  funnel  at  the  top,  through 
the  pipe  O,  in  such  quantities 
that  the  tube  is  kept  constantly 
full,  while  the  discharge  is  going 
on  atthe  oriBce  near  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  horizontal  pipes.  In  f 
this  sf- -<■"■: — ■"■ '- ^ 
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the  side  holes  is  such  as  to  throw  the  rertical 
pipe,  with  its  arms  and  axis,  into  rapid  rota- 
tory motion ;  and  this  axis  may  communicate 
its  motion  or  power  to  wheel-work  or  ma- 
chinery, or  to  a  millstone  connected  with  its 
upper  end.      (Library  of  Useful  Knowlrdge^ 

*  Treatise  on  Hydraulics ;  *  Fergmcrn's  Lectures^ 
hy  Brewster;    Lardner's   Cabinet  Cyclopedia^ 

*  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics.' )  A  machine 
of  the  same  construction,  but  having  the  arms 
at  the  upper  end,  and  turned  rapidly  by  means 
of  a  wheel  and  pinion,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Erskine  for  raising  water.  Centrifugal  Ma- 
chine is  also  used  synonymously  with  Whirling 
Machine^  an  apparatus  for  the  extraction  of 
water  from  moist  substances  by  centrifugal 
action.  This  machine  is  sometimes  called  a 
hydro-extractor. 

Oentripetal  (Lat  centrum,  and  peto,  / 
seek).  In  Botany,  a  term  employed  in  de- 
scribing the  inflorescence  of  plants,  when,  in 
the  unfolding  of  a  head  of  flowers,  those  at  the 
circumference  open  first,  and  those  in  the  centre 
last.  It  is  also  used  by  carpologista  in  de- 
scribing seeds  when  the  apex  of  an  embryo  is 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  a  fruit 

Centriseiis  (Gr.  KdrrpurKos).  A  genus  of 
AcanthopterygiouB  fishes,  having  the  foremost 
dorsal  placed  far  backwards,  and  with  its  first 
spine  remarkable  for  its  length  and  strength; 
tne  mouth  is  slender  and  elongated,  whence 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  ''sea^snipes.' 

Oentram  (Lat ;  Gh*.  ttivrpov,  centre),  A 
term  applied  by  Fries  technically  to  designate 
the  typical  division  of  the  groups  of  species  and 
genera,  in  his  circular  arrangement  of  Fungi. 
Many  generic  names  are  compounded,  having 
this  word  for  their  root,  as  Centrogaster^  Ccn- 
trolophuSf  Centropristis,  and  Centronotus,  all 
genera  of  spiny-finned  fishes ;  Centropus,  a 
genus  of  biros,  allied  to  the  Cuckoos,  &c. 

Ceatnmvlri  (Lat.).  In  Roman  Histoxy, 
judges  chosen  three  from  each  of  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  so  that  properly  there  were  106  ;  but 
they  were  called  centumvirit  or  the  hundred, 
from  the  round  number.  The  origin  and 
powers  of  this  court  are  subjects  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  The  principal  causes  that 
came  under  them  appear  to  have  been  those 
concerning  testaments  and  inheritances. 

Centarlatoni  of  MafdebuiT.  A  name 
assumed  by  certain  Lutheran  writers,  who,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  compiled 
at  Magdebui^  a  complete  histonr  of  the  Church 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Reformation. 
This  is  the  greatest  work  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory written  on  the  Protestant  side.  (Hallam's 
Literary  History ^  part  iL  chap,  ii.) 

Centuries  (Lat  centuns).  In  Roman 
History,  the  divisions  in  which  the  people 
voted  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  Acoordinff 
to  the  testimonv  of  Livy,  they  were  instituted 
by  Servius  Tulhus  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
the  rich  a  greater  weight  in  the  state.  The 
patricians  were  represented  by  six  centuries  of 
knights,  and  twelve  centuries  of  knights  were 
added  to  these  from  the  plebeians.    The  rest 
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of  the  plebeians  and  dienta  were  divided  h*n 
five  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  the-ir 
property ;  the  lower  limits  of  each  bcine  re- 
spectively 100,000,  76,000,  60,000,  2o^fin(. 
12,600  asses.  The  first  of  these  cla5Sf9  wa^ 
subdivided  into  eighty  centuries ;  the  nei* 
three  into  twenty  each  ;  and  the  last  tnt< 
thirty.  The  centuries  of  each  class  were  ariin 
separated  into  two  equal  numbers  of  old  &r.i 
young.  By  this  distribution  the  prepondfram^ 
was  given  to  property,  though  the  rich  chv-i- 
were  of  course  outnumbered  by  the  peon-. 
On  the  contradictions  in  the  accounts  giTcn  't 
the  institution  of  the  centuries,  see  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewie,  On  the  Credibility  of  Early  Romn 
HistorVy  i.  493  &c. 

In  the  Roman  legion,  the  name  Century  tj"* 
applied  to  the  half  of  the  manipulus,  or  uii>  - 
thirtieth  of  a  legion. 

Oentnrlon  (Lat  centorio).  An  officer  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  had  the  command  of 
a  Ckwturt  [which  see].  The  word  Centnr>  n 
signifies  the  commander  of  100  men ;  bnt  t!  •« 
number  was  in  fact  seldom  complete^  as  t!r 
legion  generally  fell  far  short  of  its  full  ori- 
plement.  One  of  the  two  centurioDB  of  ca.  li 
maniple  had  a  precedence  before  the  other :  ar '. 
the  centurion  of  the  first  century  of  thp  f-v 
maniple  of  the  Triarians  presided  over  all '" ' 
others,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  or  cl.i-  f 
standard  of  the  legion,  which  gave  him  t1 
privilege  of  ranking  with  the  knights.  T' 
badge  of  a  centurion  was  a  vine  rod. 

CepliaSUe  (Gr.  irt^oX^,  a  head).  A  gem  s 
of  CinchonacetB,  with  the  flowers  collecti-d  :n 
heads  surrounded  bv  a  leafy  involucre,  a  facri  1- 
shaped  corolla,  enclosed  anthers,  and  succa^  ;.t 
fruit  having  two  compartments,  each  contv.::- 
ing  a  single  seed.  C  Ipecacuanha  is  the  plii ' 
which  produces  true  Ipecacuanha,  the  em-t  • 
properties  of  whidi  are  aue  to  a  principle  caK(  i 
emetin. 

Cepbalantliliim  (Gr.  icc^aX4,  the  head,  ar  1 
fti^ot,  a  flower).  A  term  invented  by  Rick?'. 
to  express  the  head  or  capitate  infloresccDce  of 
a  composite  plant 

CepbalMpte  (Gh*.  kc^oX^,  head,  and  hrris. 
buckler).  A  genus  of  Placoganoid  heteroccrral 
fishes  of  the  Devonian  period  in  which  i! ' 
posterior  angles  of  the  shield-shaped  helmt 
that  covered  the  head  were  produced  lao^- 
wards  in  a  pointed  form,  giving  to  the  bead 
the  appearance  of  a  saddler's  knife. 

Ceptaftlie  ^Gt.  kc^oAuc^s,  finom  m^i  *^' 
head).  Medicines  used  for  the  relief  of  di - 
eases  of  the  head  are  frequently  texmed  cf^fi<i  ' 
remedies, 

CJeplialitls.    Inflammation  of  the  brain. 

CepHaltnm  (Gr.  Jct^oX^).  The  pecolia; 
woolly  mass  formed  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  vi 
MtlocactuSt  out  of  which  the  flowers  israe. 

Cepbalo-tborax  (Gr.  Kc^aAii,  the  head,  anl 
0«&/xi{,  the  chest).  The  first  segment  of  Araci>- 
nidans  and  Crustaceans,  whidi  inclodes  th<? 
head  and  thorax  of  insects. 

Cepbalodlimi  <Gr.  m^aX4).  &  Botany 
a  term  used  by  systematic  writers  on  licheu- 
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M({  ag^SSymg  the  figure  ofs  eonv«z  shield 
withoat  an  eleTated  rim;  it  is  called  also  a 

Cephaloplwira  (Gr.  jcc^oX^,  the  kead,  and 
(pip^f  I  bear),  A  name  substituted  by  De 
i^kinville  in  his  system  of  Malacology  for  the 
'CVpbAlopoda*  of  CuTier. 

Capbalopods  or  C«plialopoda  (Gr. 
lt*<p^^^^l,  ike  head,  and  voSt,  the  foot).  A  class  of 
3I)l]u£Cous  animals  having  the  head  situated 
Wtween  the  body  and  the  feet;  these  Utter 
orviun  consist  of  a  number  of  fleshy  processes, 
which  project  forwards  from  the  circumference 
of  the  head,  and  more  or  less  conceal  the 
mouth.  The  Cephalopoda  are  the  first  class  of 
Moliusea  in  the  o^em  of  Cuvier,  and  the 
moiiC  highly  organised  of  iuTcrtebrate  animals. 
Th<7  alone  peeent  indubitable  rudiments  of 
an  internal  sLeleton,  dexeloped  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  a  brain  and  lodging  organs  of 
i«ight,  and,  in  most  of  the  existing  species, 
orpins  of  hearing.  In  these  also  there  are 
tii^tioct  hearts  both  for  the  systemic  and  'pul- 
nrnnary  circulations ;  and  highly  complicated 
dii:*-!itiye,  secretoiy,  respiratory,  and  generative 
fr-iaos.  The  sexes  are  in  distinct  individuals. 
All  the  species  are  marine.  The  principal 
("dtures  of  the  organisation  of  this  class  of 
InTertebrata  are  described  bv  Aristotle,  and 
'.i'^ir  habits  were  better  understood  by  that 
ncient  author  than  by  modem  naturalists  of 
the  present  day.  The  Cephalopoda  are  de- 
h^-vM  and  grouped  together  in  the  Hietoria 
AuiiaaiirnHj  under  the  name  of  'Malakia/ 

CeptuaoteoB  (Cephalotus,  the  onlv  genus). 
A  noall  natural  order  of  Exogens,  allied,  ac- 
ojniing  to  Labillardiire,  to  Rosacea^  accord- 
ing to  Brown  to  Franooacem  and  Craseulacea. 
Lmdlej  places  it  in  his  Kanal  alliance,  re- 
;rmiiDg  it  as  a  tranfdtion  to  Francoacea  in  the 
B  rberal  alliance.  It  consists  of  a  single  species, 
a  marsh  plant  inhabiting  New  HoUi^d,  having 
pitehcr-lUe  bodies  mixM  with  its  leaves. 

CepliMui  (Gr.  Kii^^s).  One  of  the  ancient 
rrrfbern  constellations,  which  takes  its  name 
trom  Cepheos,  king  of  Ethiopia,  husband  of 
(<i&siop6ia,  sad  father  of  Anoromeda.  It  is 
Mirrounded  by  Cassiopeia,  Ursa  Minor,  Draco 
and  Cygttus,  and  oomes  on  the  meridian  at 
midmght  in  the  middle  of  August. 

Oepda  (derivation  unknown).  The  name  of 
a  genu  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  including  the 
conunon  riband-fish  {Cepola  rubescene)  of  our 
Cteista. 

Caraaaas  (IaL  oera,  wax).  In  Botany, 
«U]r.  Anpliad  to  t^e  substance  of  such  bodies 
as  hare  the  texture  and  colour  of  new  wax, 
as  the  pollen  masses  of  particular  kinds  of 
Orchii, 

GermOSA  (Gr.  Wjfwf,  a  horn).  A  genus  of 
CompotU^  the  only  species  of  which  is  a 
dwffleshv  forked  stemmed  plants  C/urcata, 
foond  ou  the  island  of  Ichaboe  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  The  wounded  Hems  exude 
t<«n  of  a  gum  reon,  which  has  an  odour 
mi^mbliag  myzrh.  and  has  been  called  African 
BdeUimi/ 
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CerambsroldflB  (Gr.  Mpd/ifiuO.  A  family 
of  Capricorn  beetles,  characterised  by  anteunze 
generally  exceeding  the  length  of  the  body ; 
a  large  and  distinct  labium ;  strong  horny 
mandibles ;  maxills  terminated  by  two  dis- 
tinct hairy  lobes;  eyes  kidney-shaped,  with 
the  antennae  situated  in  the  concavity ;  body 
generally  lonp;  and  narrow.  The  numerous 
msects  of  this  vegetable-feeding  family  are 
arranged  in  many  sub-genera,  of  which  the 
following  are  indigenous  :  AcanthocinuSy  Aphe- 
locnemia,  Callidiujti,  Cerambyx^  Clyiue^  Lamia, 
Molarchtu,  Monockavius,  ObriuTn^PogonocheruSt 
Saperda,  and  Stenopterus.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  species  of  our  country  is  the  musk- 
beetle  ( Cerambyx  moechatus  of  Linnasus,  CaHi- 
chroma  of  Latreille),  which,  when  alive,  some- 
times disseminates  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
the  otto  of  roses. 

Oanunioa  (Gr.  xtpaiiucSs,  from  Kfyofxot, 
potter^e  earth),  A  word  used  in  the  Arts  to 
express  all  the  varieties  of  the  Potter  s  trade 
which  have  been  burnt  or  roasted  in  a  kiln. 
These  productions  are  of  great  beautv  and  deli- 
cacy, and  they  often  display  the  highest  tadent 
of  the  artist 

Ceraaln  (Lat  cerasus,  Gr.  Kipoffos^  the 
cherry).  Cherry-tree  gum.  A  generic  name 
given  to  those  kinds  of  gum  which  swell  and 
soften,  but  do  not  readily  dissolve  in  water. 

Ceraatea  (Gr.  Kdpaemis,  homed).  Tho 
name  of  a  genus  of  poisonous  serpents,  charac- 
terised by  having  a  pointed  recurved  horny 
process  standing  up  over  each  eye:  the  horned 
vipers,  as  they  are  termed,  are  peculiar  to 
Amca. 

Ceraana  (Lat. ;  G^.  K4p€uros,  cherry-tree). 
The  ^enus  of  Drupacea  (or  Boeacea)  which 
contains  the  Cherry.  Wila  cherries  are  of  two 
kinds,  O.  avium  and  C.  vulgaris,  and  from  one 
or  other  of  these  all  the  fine  cherries  of  our 
gardens  and  orchards  have  been  obtained. 
The  genus  also  contains  C.  Padus,  the  Bird 
Cherry;  C.  MahaUh,  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  whose  flowers  and  leaves  are  used  by 
perfiuners ;  C.  virginiana,  an  American  febri- 
fuge ;  and  C.  capricida,  a  Nepal  species  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  fat«u  effects  on  goats. 
It  is  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  which  renders  so  many  of  these 
fruits  useful  for  flavouring  liqueurs.  Both  the 
common  Laurel  of  the  gardens  and  the  Por- 
tugal Laurel  are  species  of  Ceraeue,  the  former 
being  called  C.  Lauro-cerasus  and  the  latter 
C.  lusitanica. 

Cerate  (Gr.  icnp6s,  Lat  cera,  wax).  An 
ointment  generally  compounded  of  wax  and 
oil  or  spermaceti. 

Oerattnin  (Gr.  ittpdrtov,  dim.  of  K4pas,  a 
horn).  A  one-celled,  many-seeded,  superior 
linear  frtiit,  dehiscent  by  two  valves  separating 
from  the  replum,  the  seeds  attached  to  two 
spongy  placentae  adhering  to  the  replum,  and 
alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  stigma.  It 
differs  from  the  siliqua  or  silique  in  the  lobes 
of  the  sti^a  being  alternate  with  the  placenta, 
not  opposite. 
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Ceratonla.    The  Carob-trce,  op  Algapoba, ' 
is  the  C.  Siliqua  of  botanists,  a   small  tree  of 
the  Leguminous  family  remarkable  for  having 
110  coroUii  to  it«  flowor,  but  a  five-parted  calyx, 
five  stamens,  and  a  pistil  with  a  sessile  stigma. 
It  grows  in  the   countries  bordering   on   the 
Mediterranean,   and    its    flat  pods   are  called  • 
St.  John's  Broad  or  Locust-pods,  from  an  as- ! 
sumption  that  tliey  formed  the  food  of  St.  John  ' 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.     They  contain  ' 
muciliige  and  saccharine  matter,  and  are  used 
for  fciding  cattle,  for  which  purpose  they  have 
been  of  late  years  imported  into  this  country. 

CeratopliyllaoeaB  (Ceratophyllum,  the  only 
genus).  A  small  natural  order  of  Exogens, 
which  has  been  variously  referred  to  dmifercBy 
to  Halorojgaccce^  and  to  JSaiadacca.  Its  affinity, 
however,  appears  to  be  greatest  with  Urticacece, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  degeneration, 
having  the  same  incomplete  unisexual  flowers, 
monocarpellary  ovaries,  and  solitary  ovules,  but 
differing  in  having  an  inferior  radicle  and  no 
albumen.  The  order  consists  but  of  one  genus, 
which  is  found  in  the  ditches  of  Europe,  being 
constantly  submerged,  and  floating  with  its  long 
gn»en  leaves  after  the  manner  of  a  Conferva, 
The  embryo  is  decidedly  dicotyledonous :  other- 
wise the  plant  might  be  referred  to  ^aiaducete. 

Ceratopliytes  (6r.  Wpar,  a  horriy  ^xA^vt6v^ 
plant).  A  name  applied  by  Cuvierto  a  family 
of  Corticiferous  Polyps,  comprehending  those  in 
which  the  internal  axis  resembles  horn  or  wood. 

Cerberus  (Gr.  K4pfiepos).  In  Mythology,  the 
many-headed  dog  which  guards  the  entrance 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hades  and  Persephon6 — 
the  fellow-monster  being  called  Orthros.  The 
names  of  these  dogs  appear  in  the  Vedic  poems 
under  the  forms  Sarvara  and  Vritra,  the  two 
dogs  of  Yama. 

Ceroariae  (Gr.  KepKos,  a  tail),  A  family  of 
Infusoria^  having  an  enlarged  body  with  a  slen- 
der tail-like  appendage.  The  body  of  the  true 
Cercaria  of  vegetable  infusores  is  rounded; 
that  of  the  zoosperms  or  animalcules  of  the 
seminal  secretion  is  flattened.     [Zoosperms.] 

CercopldSB.     [Cica.d£llan8.1 

Cercopitlieoiui  (Gr.  icepfroir(l9i)Kos).  The 
name  of  the  genus  of  Quadnimanes,  including 
those  which  have  long  tails,  but  not  prehensile ; 
or  the  'monkeys'  of  the  Old  World. 

Cere  (Lat  cera,  wax).  In  Ornithology, 
the  naked  and  generally  coloured  skin  which 
covers  the  base  of  the  bill  in  some  birds,  as 
in  those  of  the  hawk  tribe.     [Falconid-k.] 

Cereal  Orasses  (Lat.  ceres,  com).  Grasses 
which  produce  the  bread  corns  ;  such  as  wheat, 
pye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  and  millet 

Cerebellum  (Lat.,  dim.  of  cerebrum,  the 
brain).  The  lobe  of  t  he  brain  is  so  called  which 
is  the  posterior  of  the  medullary  masses  com- 
posing the  brain  in  vertebrata  and  underlying 
the  great  cerebral  mass;  its  functions  have  been 
identified  by  the  majority  of  physiologists  as 
the  scat  of  coordination  of  muscular  action.  As 
Schiff  and  Schroder  i-an  der  Kolk  have  shown 
that  individuals  wanting  a  cerebellum  possess 
the    faculty  of    coordinating   their    muscular 
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movements,  the  doctrine  which  assiffn?  th' 
muscular  centre  to  the  cerebellum  may  l-e  ir.n- 
sidercd  to  be  disproved,  whilst  its  exact  fur.'  ■ 
tion  is  yet  unknown.  Gall  descrik-d  it  a« 
the  seat  of  the  sexual  instinct  (amativtnts- 
The  opinions,  however,  of  Lockhart  Claik.. 
and  the  experiments  of  Combette  and  Lwcs. 
tend  rather  to  the  doctrine  that  it  also  porvi^-vv* 
a  share  in  sensation,  and  may  possibly  cTtn 
participate  in  the  production  of  mental  ph>3«- 
mena.     [Bbaik.] 

Cerebral  &obes  (cerebrum,  the  br>v.'^ 
The  surface  of  the  cerebrum  in  man  is  diviu'  i 
into  tliree  divisions,  the  anterior,  middle.  ai>i 
posterior  lobes.  The  two  first  are  Bi'panf.-i 
from  each  other  by  the  Sylvian  fissure.  Rr  wf»  n 
the  middle  and  posterior  lobes,  however.  d> 
definite  line  of  demarcation  exists.  The  thirl 
lobe  in  man  covers  the  posterior  third  of  il»- 
cerebellum^  and  extends  beyond  it.  In  ih* 
inferior  Mammalia,  the  posterior  third  of  thi^ 
cercbeUitm  (at  least)  is  left  uncovered,  a  chanc- 
ter  differentiating  all  other  animals  fmm  m-l^ 
The  cerebral  lobes  are  connected  tc^ther  in  iv 
subclasses,  ArchencephaJa,  Gyrencephula,  an: 
Li^sencephala,  by  the  structure  termcil  c-  ry 
callosum^  which  is  functionally  absent  in  *L 
marsupial  Mammalia.  The  lobes  are  covtr! 
by  gyri  or  convolutions,  which  are  mof  t  nu:  n- 
rous  and  least  symmetrical  in  Uie  brains  nt-ans: 
allied  to  the  human  race.     [Bradt.] 

Cerebrlo  Acid  (Lat  cerebnun,  the  hr"'. 
A  fatty  acid,  containing  nitrogen  and  pb<^- 
phorus,  forming  one  of  the  components  of  )>raii<. 

Cerebmin  (Lat.).  The  third  medniliry 
mass  of  the  brain,  counting  from  behind  !"'• 
wards :  it  is  divided  in  the  mesial  line  intotw  ^ 
lateral  lobes  or  hemispheres,  and  is  the  (<ni; 
part  of  the  cerebral  oi^an  whose  develop*  cil' 
bears  relation  to  the  intelligence  of  the  ^ptvu-^. 
[Brain.] 

Ceremonial  of  Itaropeaa  Vovert. 
Comprises — 1.  The  particular  titles  doe  t  ■ 
sovereigns  in  different  states  ;  the  imperial  tit. 
being  considered  as  ezprrasing  some  eurt  f 
superiority  over  the  rojnu,  and  having  Ix^n  i" 
consequence  assumed  by  various  kings  in  tl:- :: 
public  acts  (as  the  king  of  England  since  th- 
union  of  the  crowns).  2.  The  acknowledgnit '^ 
of  sovereign  titles,  the  right  to  confer  vl.i  -  ■ 
was  formerly  claimed  by  the  popes  as  tL' ' 
own  prerogative,  but  which  are  nowassunv  . 
by  princes,  and  confirmed  by  the  aeknowU^. 
ment  of  other  sovereigns.  3.  The  resp-'-^ 
prerogatives  of  different  sovereigns;  ^l'-* 
species  of  precedence  is  that  which  h^is  (v< . ; 
sioned  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion  an 
dispute  when  sovereigns^  or  their  repres<'n*-i- 
tives,  have  been  brought  together.  Id  1o<'?. 
Pope  Julius  II.  arranged  the  rank  c^  Enroj* :. 
powers  in  the  following  order :  1.  The  Rom.f 
emperor ;  2.  The  king  of  Borne ;  8.  Frano. ; 
4.  Castile ;  6.  Aragon ;  6.  Portugal ;  7.  Enc* 
land;  8.  Sicily;  9.  Scotland;  10.  Hungary: 
11.  Navarre;  12.  Cyprus;  13.  Bohemia;  H- 
Poland ;  15.  Denmark;  16.  KepublicofVenio . 
17.   Duke  of  Brittany;    18.    Burgundy;  I'. 
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Eloctor  of  Bavaria;  20.  Saxon j;  21.  Bran- 
denburg ;  22.  Archduke  of  Austria ;  23.  Duke 
oi  SttToy ;  24.  Grand  duke  of  Florence ;  25. 
Duke  of  Milan ;  26.  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  27. 
Dokeof  Lomine.  This  arrangement,  however, 
gave  birth  to  repeated  contests.  At  present, 
where  precedence  ia  not  considered  as  esta- 
blished between  mlers  of  equal  dignity,  each 
CDQoedes  to  the  other  precedence  at  home ;  and 
when  they  meet  on  the  territory  of  a  third  party, 
they  take  precedence  alternately  until  some 
amtsgement  is  effected. 

CeremoBieSf  BCaster  of  tl&e.  An  officer 
of  the  king^s  household  instituted  by  James  I. 
for  the  more  honourable  reception  of  ambas- 
Kidors  and  strangers  of  quality.  It  is  his  duty 
to  attend  and  re^ilate  all  matters  of  etiquette 
in  the  drawing-room  and  the  lev6e,  snd  on  aU 
occasions  where  the  state  of  a  court  is  to  be 
maiDtained. 

Cereoltte.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
Cerolite,  and  more  particularly  to  the  variety 
found  in  a  violet-red  lava  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lisbon,  where  it  occurs  in  rounded  grains 
of  a  greenish  yellow  colour. 

CereopsLi.  The  generic  name  of  an 
Aostialian  goose,  characterised  by  a  green  cere- 
like naked  membrane  covering  the  upper  parts 
of  the  base  of  the  bill.  It  has  bred  frequently 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  ultimately  become  naturalised. 

Ceres  (Lat.).  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the 
font  new  or  telescopic  planets  which  revolve 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  It 
was  discovered  by  Piazzi  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1801.  Ceres  is  a  very  small  planet,  its  appa- 
rent diameter,  according  to  Schroeter,  bemg 
only  3*48",  which  at  its  mean  distance  corre- 
sponds to  about  1,600  miles ;  but  according  to 
Sir  W.  Herschell  its  apparent  diameter  is  only 
O-aS",  or  160  miles.  The  difficulty  of  distin- 
gnishi]^  its  real  disc,  on  account  of  the  nebu- 
Wtj  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  accoimts  for 
the  discrepancy.  Its  mean  distance  from  the 
^n  is  about  two  and  three-fourths  times  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.    [Planbt.] 

Obbbs.  In  Latin  Mythology,  the  goddess 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  Bbkbtbb  [which 

Cereua  (Lat.  waxen).  A  large  genus  of 
CatUieea,  containing  many  species  of  great 
Wnty.  C,  aiganteua,  a  native  of  the  hot  arid 
d«€rt8  of  New  Mexico,  grows  from  fifty  to 
(■iztjfeet  high,  imparting  a  singular  aspect  to 
the  scenery  of  the  country,  the  tall  sparingly 
bmnchnd  stems  looking  like  telegraphic  posts 
for  Qgnalling  £K>m  point  to  point  of  the  rocky 
mountains  which  are  its  home. 

Ceria  (Lat.  cera,  wax).  The  portion  of 
^ax  which  dinsolves  in  boiling  alcohol.  Also 
A  pecnliar  mxj  substance  obtained  by  boiling 
grated  cork  in  alcohoL 

Cerliie.  The  name  given  by  Berzelius  to 
&  kind  of  Allanite  which  is  found  crystallised 
and  also  in  crystalline  masses  of  a  brownish- 
^ack  colour,  at  Bastnas  in  Sweden,  associated 
^th  Cerite,  Hornblende,  and  Copper  Pyrites. 
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Oerlnlte  (Gr.  Kfipuf6s,  waxy ;  from  its  wax- 
like appearance).  A  mineral  forming  the 
coating  or  outer  portion  of  a  reniform  nodule, 
j  about  half  as  large  as  a  fist,  embedded  in 
I  crystalline  trap-rock  near  Black  Bock  in  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  Nova,  Scotia.  [CBiiTiiAiXASsm ; 
Ctanolitb.] 

Ocrtnttitans*  In  Ecclesiastical  History, 
followers  of  Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  the  first  or 
second  century,  who  embraced  certain  Gnostic 
views  respecting  the  natures  and  relations  of 
God  the  Father  and  Son.  He  conceived  the 
supreme  God  to  be  the  &ther  or  originator 
both  of  the  Deity  from  whom  proceeded  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  Christ ;  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews  was  also  the  creator  of  this  world ; 
and  that  his  dominion  over  it  was  superseded 
by  the  mission  of  Christ,  who  was  a  son  of 
the  supreme  Deity  residing  in  a  human  body, 
[Gkostics.] 

Cerlnna  (Lat  cera,  wax).  In  Botany,  waxy 
yellow;  a  term  used  in  describing  colour,  to 
denote  a  dull  yeUow  with  a  slight  mixture  of 
reddish  brown. 

Cerio.  A  term  used  by  Murleel  to  denote 
the  fruit  called  a  Cabtopsis  [which  see]. 

Cerite.  A  hydrated  disilicate  of  cerium 
found  in  Gneiss,  at  the  copper-mine  of  Bastnas, 
near  Biddarhyttan  in  Sweden.  It  occurs  in 
short  six-sided  prisms,  also  massive  and  granu- 
lar, of  a  colour  between  dark  peach-red  and 
dove-brown,  passing  into  grey;  is  slightly 
translucent  at  the  edges,  and  has  a  dull  ada- 
mantine or  resinous  lustre.  It  contains  also 
Lanthanum  and  Didymium  [Laitthakoobihtb], 
and  generally  a  small  quantity  of  Yttria. 

Ceriom.  A  metal  named  after  the  planet 
Ceres,  and  discovered  in  1803  by  Hisinger  and 
Berzelius  in  a  Swedish  mineral  termed  ceritf, 
and  since  found  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  Allanite^ 
a  mineral  from  Greenland.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
white  brittle  metal,  very  difficult  of  fusion,  and 
volatile  when  intensely  heated;  but  we  are 
scarcely  acquainted  with  it  in  its  metallic  state. 
Its  equivalent  number  appears  to  be  46,  on  the 
hydr^en  scale. 

Cerolein.  A  soft  fiftt  contained  in  bees* 
wax. 

Cerolite.    [Kbbolxtb.] 

Oeroma  (Gr.  itfipwfta).  In  ancient  Archi- 
tecture, the  place  where  wrestlers  were  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax. 

Ceroplaetlo  (Gr.  itiif>oir\cumK6s,  relating  to 
wax-moddUn^).  The  art  of  modelling  in  wax; 
one  of  very  high  antiquity.  From  the  testimony 
of  Pliny  we  learn  that  Lysistratus,  the  brother 
of  Lysippus,  was  the  first  that  used  wax  for 
modelling  the  human  figure.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  a  native 
of  Sicyon. 

Cefrosin  (Lat.  cera^  wax).  A  waxy  sub- 
stance which  exudes  from  the  sugar-cane. 

Cerostrotam  or  Ceetrotam  (Gr.  %9p6' 
ffrpuToSf  inlaid  with  horn).  A  species  of  en- 
caustic painting  chiefly  on  horn  or  ivory,  with 
a  particular  sort  of  stylum  called  a  Cestrvk 
[which  see] .   Doors  were  sometimes  ornamented 
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with  this  kind  of  painting,  which  seems  to 
hare  resembled  very  closely  the  pyrographic 
process  of  the  present  day  with  the  exception 
of  rubbing  in  the  wax. 

Cevotene.  A  white  paraffin-like  substance 
occurring  in  the  distillate  of  Chinese  wax. 

Cerotlo  Aeld.    A  constituent  of  bees-wax. 

Oeroaqrlon  (Or.  rqp^r,  wax,  and  {^Xoy, 
wood).  A  genus  of  Palms,  one  of  which,  C. 
andicola^  is  the  Wax-Palm  of  New  Orenada. 
It  has  a  tall  stout  trunk,  bearing  a  crown  of 
pinnate  leaves.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  a  whitish  waxy  substance,  high- 
ly inflammable,  which  is  collected  by  cutting 
clown  the  tree  and  scraping  it.  According  to 
Vauquelin,  it  consists  of  two  parts  of  resin  to 
one  of  wax.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  commonly 
employed  for  building  purposes,  and  the  leaves 
for  thatch. 

Certlila  (Lat;  Ghr.  icipBtos).  A  genus  of 
Anisodactyle  or  uneven-toed  Tenuirostral  or 
slender-billed  Passerine  birds,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Creepers.  The  common  tree- 
creeper  {Certhia  fam^iaris,  linn.)  is  a  well- 
known  native  species. 

Certtonui  (Lat.).  In  Law,  is  an  original  writ 
issuing  out  of  Chancery  or  the  King's  Bench, 
directed  to  the  judges  or  officers  of  inferior 
courts,  commanding  them  to  certify  or  return 
the  records  of  a  cause  depending  before  them. 
By  this  writ  indictments  and  many  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  removed  from  any  inferior 
court  of  jurisdiction  into  the  King's  Bench. 
It  lies  generally  in  all  judicial  proceedings  in 
which  a  writ  of  error  does  not  he  ;  but  not,  in 
common  cases,  to  remove  a  cause  out  of  an 
inferior  court  after  verdict 

Cemlin.  Indigo  which  has  been  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid. 

Cenunen.  The  secretion  which  lines  the 
external  auditory  canaL  It  consists  of  albu- 
men, an  oily  matter,  and  a  bitter  colouring 
matter. 

0«ros#f  0«rasit«  or  0«nifl«it«  (Fr. 
ceruse ;  Lat  cerussa,  white4ead).  Native  car- 
bonate of  lead,  or  white  lead-ore.  When  pure 
it  consists  of  16*42  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid 
and  83*58  oxide  of  lead ;  corresponding  to  77 
per  cent  of  metallic  lead. 

It  occurs  in  fibrous,  compact,  and  earthy 
masses  and  in  numerous  crystalline  forms  which 
may  be  referred  to  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  also 
in  macles  and  pseudomorphons  forms.  When 
perfectly  pure  it  is  colourless  and  transparent, 
with  an  adamantine  lustre,  which  is  resinous  on 
fractured  vxahcea ;  sometimes  the  colour  passes 
into  grey  and  greyish-black  or  it  is  tinged  blue 
or  green  by  salts  of  copper.  It  is  very  tender 
and  brittle,  breaking  with  a  small  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  is  highly  double-refractive. 

Next  to  GMena,  Cerussite  is  the  most  common 
ore  of  lead,  but  it  is  not  often  found  in  suf- 
ficient quantitr  to  be  of  equal  importance  to 
the  miner,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
lodes,  sometimes  also  in  beds  in  sedimentary 
limestone,  and  is  almost  always  associated  with 
Galena»  from  which  it  has  in  most  cases  ori- 
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ginated  (Bischof).  It  is  found  in  Cornwall. 
Devonshire,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Shrop- 
shire, CardiganHhire,  Scotland,  Ireland,  SiIkti  >. 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  the  Hars,  Silesia,  Hungiin, 
Carinthia,  Westphalia,  Monte  Pone  in  Cagliah. 
North  America,  &c 

Under  the  name  of  whitc-ltad,  carbonate  of 
lead  forms  the  basis  of  white  oil-paint 

CarTaattte*  Native  tritoxide  of  antimonr. 
composed  of  19*9  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  80- 1 
antimony ;  which  occnrs  in  adcular  crystalN 
also  massive  and  as  a  crust  or  powder,  &s»(V 
ciatedwith  Grey  Antimony-ore,  atCervant^^  in 
Spain,  and  at  Pereta  in  Tuscany.  The  col'^ur 
is  nearly  white,  or  slightly  tinged  with  yeliov. 
with  a  greasy,  bright,  or  earthy  lustre. 

OervldaB.    [Dexb.] 

Oervtmi*  (Lat  from  cerms,  a  ttag).  In 
Botany,  fawn-coloured. 

C^ervlz  (Lat ;  literally,  the  Uncer  part  ij 
the  neck).  An  obsolete  botanical  term,  super- 
seded by  Rhizoica  [which  see]. 

Oeooio  Bonomrn  (Lat).  In  Ciril  L\w 
(and  in  the  modem  jurisprudence  oi  Franct', 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Scotland^  a  yieldiiur  u;» 
on  the  part  of  an  insolvent  trader  of  his  fst:iT<> 
and  effects  to  creditors,  under  the  anthoritT  of 
the  competent  court;  analogous  to  the  ss^m^^ 
ment  of  estate  and  eiSects  imder  a  fiat  in  bank- 
ruptcy in  England.  See  as  to  the  several  niru- 
lations  respecting  the  cessio  Ixmarum  in  thf>" 
different  countries,  Barge's  Oomtnentaric4  vi 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Lmoe  iii.  890  &«; 

CestoltfaanSf  Cestotdaa  (Gc  wvrt^, 
embroidered,  and  ciSof,  likeness ;  rihaaad-hki  •. 
The  name  of  an  order  of  Sterelmintha,  ur 
Parenchjrmatons  Entosoa,  including  those  which 
are  commonly  called  tape-wormsw 

Cestraeew  (Cestram,  one  of  the  genera  >• 
In  Botany,  a  very  small  group  of  plants,  mtxM 
iisually  combined  with  S^anacetB^  but  by  some 
botanists  separated  on  account  of  their  straitrht 
embryo,  foliaoeous  cotyledon^  and  v&lvatv 
corolla.  Some  of  the  species  have  frijgnnt 
flowers,  especially  at  nignt;  others  emit  an 
unpleasant  odour.  Some  are  astiidgent ;  others 
are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

CestrttolOB  (6r.  acfffrpwet).  In  Ichtbr- 
ology,  a  genus  of  sharks,  characterised  iv 
havin|^  two  kinds  of  teeth,  disposed  in  obliqu'' 
subspiral  rows ;  those  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  jaws  are  pointed,  and  adapted  for  seizin;: 
or  grappling  shell-fish,  &c ;  those  at  the  mi<iii*- 
and  back  part  of  the  jaws  are  fiattened  for 
crushing  the  same :  the  fishes  of  this  geous  ar-* 
also  remarkable  for  the  large  spine  placed  ir. 
front  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  On^  two  exist  in: 
species  of  this  genus  aife  known,  one  of  whioa 
is  called  'the  Port  Jackson  shark.'  The  fossil 
remains  of  Cestracions  are  nnmerousL 

Oestrotoau  A  pictnvs  made  with  th«' 
Cbstbuk  [which  see]. 

Ceatmin  or  Oestroa  (Gr.  ir^rrpsr).  An  in- 
strument, also  called  7pa^lr  by  the  Qreaks,  n»-<^l 
by  the  ancient  painters  of  Greece  and  Bonx . 
in  drawing  and  painting ;  it  was  pointed  at  or* 
end  and  fiat  at  the  oUiery  and  was  therefore 
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applie&ble  to  both  drawing  and  spreading  the 
colour ;  it  iras  generally  made  of  metal 

There  were  three  kinds  of  painting  in  nse 
amoDg  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans:  in  two  ways 
with  the  eestmm,  and  in  a  third  way  with 
the  penciL  This  last  was  used  chiefly  for 
decoratiTe  work ;  the  colour  mixed  with  wax 
Wiug  bunt  into  the  wood  by  applying  a  cau- 
terium  to  the  siur&ce :  most  sorfiice  work  was 
probably  executed  in  this  way.  The  ivory 
piinting  with  the  eestmm  (in  ebore  cestro)  was 
more  drawing  than  painting,  and  seems  to  haye 
b<en  executed  with  a  hot  point;  and  thongh 
not  wax  painting,  was  nerertheless  encaustic 
The  second  method  with  the  eestmm  {cera 
cfdro),  which  was  that  of  Pansias  and  others, 
was  with  the  wax  colours,  which  were  after- 
witnls  bHTni  in.  The  colours  of  the  ancient 
pi  inters  were  commonly  called  certBj  as  being 
originally,  if  not  always,  mixed  with  wax. 

Castofl,    [Athlbtbs.] 

Cestwa0B|  Clstwaen  or  Xlstvftmi.  A 
Fpmes  of  stone  receptacle  often  found  in  bar^ 
rr>ws  (generally  at  the  east  end),  containing 
thf  bodies  of  the  persons  buried  therein.  Cist- 
Taena  are  commonly  formed  of  three  stones, 
pliced  on  edge,  like  the  three  sides  of  a  box, 
with  a  stone  cover.  Some  of  these  monuments, 
▼hich  are  styled  cistvaens  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 
ind  other  antiquaries,  are,  however,  not  sepul- 
chral 

CetaeeuiSy  Cetuceft  (Gr.  injrot,  a  Ma- 
ymmHer).  An  order  of  Mammals  living  in  the 
sea  or  large  rivers,  and  shaped  like  fishes  for 
moving  nabitually  in  the  watery  element, 
haring  the  posterior  part  of  the  spine  disen- 
cumb^^  of  a  sacram  and  hinder  extremities 
to  allow  the  tail  to  have  a  due  freedom  and 
extent  of  motion.  They  breathe  air,  have 
vann  blood,  and  a  double  circulation,  like  the 
rest  of  the  dass  to  which  they  belong ;  they 
Me  consequently  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
^rface  for  the  purpose  of  respiration ;  and 
the  tail-fin  is  aeoordingly  horizontal,  and  not 
rertical,  as  in  true  fishes. 

Cete  (Lat ;  Or.  tnjftoi).  The  name  of  the 
sixth  order  of  Mammalia  in  the  Stfstema  Na- 
t'<iy  of  Linnaeus,  containing  those  marine  species 
which  ate  devoid  of  hinder  extremities.  The 
group  corresponds  with  the  carnivorous  group 
of  the  modem  Cetaeea,  the  manatee  being  asso- 
ciated in  the  Linnsean  system  with  the  elephant. 

Cetle  Jkd&t  The  result  of  the  action  of 
•Ikalies  upon  eetine. 

Oetlae.    Pure  spermaceti. 

Cettoflaimui  (Or.  ic^ot,  whale,  and  vmSpott 
Usard).  A  genus  of  fossil  Ojpisthoceelian 
CrocodileB,  in  which  the  vertebrse  exhibit  a 
riightlj  hollowed  cup  behind,  the  forepart  being 
flattened  in  the  dorsal,  but  produced  into  a 
t^all  in  the  cervical  part  of  the  body.  The 
CetiosaixTiana  fulfilled  the  same  functions  in  the 
Joraaic  ages  as  their  analogues  the  dolphins 
and  whales  of  the  present  day. 

Cetrarla  (Lat.  cetra,  a  buckler).  The 
gPDtis  of  lichens  which  yields  Iceland  moss. 
C-  itl^Uca,  the  plant  to  which  this  name  is 
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applied,  afiTords  a  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and 
a  doubtful  medicine. 

Cetnuio  Aoid.  Cetrarine,  A  white  bitter 
add  contained  in  Iceland  moss. 

Oetiui  (G^.  ir^or,  the  whale).  One  of  Pto- 
lemy's forty-eight  constellations,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

Cetyl.  The  radical  of  a  series  of  organic 
bodies.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  eetyl  is  ethal, 
the  base  of  ^ermaceti.  It  combines  with 
negative  radicals,  forming  salts. 

Cewadio  Aetd*  An  acid  contained  in  the 
seed  of  the  sabadiUa, 

CewadllUu    [Sabasilla.] 

Cesrlaatte  or  Ceyloalte.  An  iron-and- 
magnesia  Spinel  found  in  rounded  grains  or 
small  crystaLs,  iHiich  are  nearly  opaque,  and  of 
a  dark  blue  or  black  colour.  It  is  named  after 
the  country,  Ceylon,  where  it  was  first  observed 
in  the  sand  of  the  rivers.  •  [Plsorastb.] 

cnabaate,  Obabaslte  or  cmabasite 
(Or.  x<i^C*o'»  the  name  of  a  stone,  mentioned 
in  a  poem  ascribed  to  Orpheus).  A  zeolitic 
mineral  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime,  with  small  quantities  of  soda  and 
magnesia,  and  occurs  crystallised  in  trans- 
parent and  colourless  or  greyish  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedrons,  which  are  sometimes  pale-red  super- 
ficially, in  certain  basaltic  and  amygdaloidnl 
rocks,  or  in  the  geodes  of  quartz  and  agato 
which  are  disseminated  through  them.  It  i.s 
found,  in  Ireland,  at  Portrash  and  the  GHant's 
Causeway  [PHAcoLrrB] ;  in  Scotland,  at  Glen 
Farg,  Eig,  and  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Skye  ; 
and  in  Faroe,  Iceland,  Chwenland,  Bohemia, 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.  [AcADiALrrs ;  Hatdsiotb  ; 
and  Phacolitb.] 

Cbaoone  or  Olaoone  (Span.).  In  Music, 
a  kind  of  dance  resembling  a  saraband,  of 
Moorish  origin.  The  bass  of  it  consists  of 
four  notes,  which  proceed  in  conjoint  degree^, 
whereon  the  harmonies  are  made  with  the  samo 
burden. 

Cbaff  (A.-Sax.  ceaf ).  The  husk  or  withered 
calyx  of  grasses,  and  more  especially  of  the 
bread  corns.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  straw 
or  hay  cut  into  very  short  lengths,  and  used 
for  mixing  with  corn,  roots,  or  other  food  for 
horses  or  cattle.  This  kind  of  chaff,  in  greater 
lengths,  is  also  used  for  mixing  with  mortar  on 
some  parts  of  the  Continent,  more  particularly 
in  Germany  and  Russia ;  and  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  hair  in  making  plaster  for  rooms. 
Both  stubble  and  cut  hay  were  used  by  tho 
ancient  E^tians  in  making  bricks. 

Cbair  of  tli«  B«oeptaole«  A  term  used 
by  some  botanists  to  denote  the  bracts  which 
are  stationed  upon  the  receptacle  of  Composite 
flowers,  between  the  florets ;  they  have  generally 
a  membranous  texture,  and  no  colour,  and  are 
usually  called  Pale». 

Obafly*  Paleaceous;  when  a  surface  is 
covered  with  small,  weak,  erect  membranous 
scales,  resembling  the  chaff  of  com,  as  tho 
receptacle  of  many  Composite  plants. 

cniallletlaoeaD  (Chailletia,  one  of  the  ge« 
nem).   A  natural  order  of  shrubby  arborescent 
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Exogens,  placed  by  De  Candolle  between  Ho- 
inaliacca  and  Aquilariacetp^  but  referred  by 
Lindley  to  the  Khamnal  alliance,  in  which  it 
is  known  by  its  polypetalous  flowers,  valvate 
calyx,  stamens  alternating  with  the  petals,  and 
pendulous  seeds.  It  agrees  with  HomaliacitB 
in  the  presence  of  glands  round  the  ovary,  but 
differs  in  it«  superior  orary,  with  the  placenta 
in  the  axis,  and  in  other  characters ;  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  the  closest  affinity  with  Bhani- 
nacea,  with  which  it  agrees  in  habit.  It  in- 
habits  tho  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  and  some 
species  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Cliaiii  (Fr.  chaine,  Lat.  catena).  A  succes- 
sion of  links,  each  of  which,  except  the  first 
and  the  last,  joins  two  others  ;  in  buildings,  a 
chain  is  frequently  used  with  an  anchor.  The 
link  may  be  a  ring,  or  a  bar  of  any  length  with 
u  ring  or  an  eye  at  each  end,  or  a  bar  with  a 
hook  at  one  end  and  an  eye  at  the  other ;  links 
furnished  with  eyes  are  joined  by  links  fur- 
nished with  hooks,  or  by  keys,  pins  and  wedges. 
Much  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  links  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  resistance  of  a 
chain ;  and  as  long  as  the  strain  is  kept  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  the  strongest  form  will 
be  obtained  when  the  sides  of  the  chain  are 
parallel  to  the  line  of  strain.  But  as  this  is 
often  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
it  is  essential  to  introduce  a  stay  which  should 
maintain  the  sides  invariably  in  their  position, 
and  to  resist  any  unequal  compression  of  the 
metal  in  the  sides.  In  the  cables  used  for 
hoisting  building  materials,  it  ia  not  necessary 
to  introduce  these  stays,  because  the  effort  being 
always  one  of  traction  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis ;  but  in  ship  cables  they  are  always  placed, 
and  they  are  made  of  cast  iron. 

Cbaln  Bond.  The  name  given  to  a  bond 
course  of  timber  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
construction  of  masonry,  or  brickwork,  to  re- 
sist the  tendency  of  those  materials  to  spread 
laterally  under  the  superincumbent  weight. 

Clftaiiit  Chmter's.  The  unit  of  length  em- 
ployed by  land  surveyors,  100  links = 4  poles  » 
66  feet  B  22  vards.  Ten  square  chains,  there- 
fore, are  equivalent  to  an  acre.  Where  land  is 
to  be  measured  for  building  purposes,  a  chain 
100  feet  in  length  is  sometimes  used.  The 
object  in  using  such  chains  is,  of  course,  to 
facilitate  subseauent  computations  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  decimal  system. 

CSIftaliuk  On  Shipboard,  are  iron  bars  or 
plates  bolted  ntron^y  through  the  yessel's 
sides,  and  containing  in  their  upper  parts  the 
dead-eyes  through  which  the  shrouds  pass. 

ClialiiHriiot*  Two  cannon-balls  connected 
together  by  a  few  links  of  chain.  These  balls 
are  used  dbiefly  in  Naval  war£ue.  When  dis- 
charged, they  fly  apart ;  and  the  projectile,  re- 
volving necesseuily  on  its  shorter  axis,  mows 
down  any  object  in  the  way  of  the  extended 
chain.  The  effect  upon  roasta  and  standing 
rigging  is  peculiarly  damaging. 

Clialaaa  (Gr.  xi^Cct,  in  the  sense  of  a 
knob).  In  Botany,  the  vascular  disc  caused  by 
the  ezpanaion  of  the  vessels  of  the  raphe,  upon 
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reaching  the  base  of  the  nucleus  of  an  OTnle, 

after  passing  up  the  side  of  the  latter. 

I      CbalABSD    (Ghr.   x4^'^    hail),     A  mm^^ 

applied  to  the  two  membranous  twisted  chunL 

!  attached  to  near  the  poles  of  the  yolk  of  anti^. 

I  and  serving  to  maintain  it  in  such  a  position 

that  the  cicatricula  shall  always  be  uppenDOi^t, 

and  consequently  nearest  the  source  of  heat 

during  the  process  of  incubation« 

Clialoedonj'.  A  semi-transpaient  kind  of 
Quartz  which  has  been  apparently  produced 
by  the  infiltration  of  water  holding  siUcioas 
matters  in  solution.  It  occurs  stalactitic,  mam- 
miUated,  and  botiyoidal,  of  various  coIoot^, 
but  usually  milk-white.  It  ia  often  banded 
with  concentric  laminie  of  two  or  more  colooi^ 
when  it  ia  called  Aaate,  The  red  and  yellow 
varieties  are  calledf  Cameiian,  and  those  of  a 
deep  brownish  red,  Sard, 

The  name  is  after  that  of  the  locality  (Chal- 
cedon  in  Asia  Minor)  where  it  ia  said  to  hare 
been  originally  found.  Fine  specimens  of 
Chalcedony  are  obtained  north  of  Monte  Verdi 
in  Tuscany,  from  the  amygdaloids  of  Icf  land. 
and  the  Faroe  Islands,  also  from  Saxony,  Hun- 
gary, India,  Arabia,  Surinam,  and  Siberia.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  it  is  found  in  Cornwall. 
Devon,  and  Cumberland ;  at  the  PentlandHiLi^ 
and  other  places  in  Scotland ;  and  in  Ireland  at 
the  Giant's  Causeway  and  elsewhere.  Beauti- 
ful chalcedonic  pebbles  may  be  picked  up  on  the 
beach  at  Brighton,  on  the  ooaat  of  Sussex  be- 
tween Worthing  and  Selsey ;  and  fine  specimen'* 
of  botiyoidal  and  stalactitic  forma  are  fuund 
lining  cavities  in  flint  at  Houghton  Chalk-pit, 
near  Arundel,  in  the  same  county. 

Agate,  CameUan,  Cat's  Eye,  Chiy8opras»\ 
Flint,  Homstone,  Onyx,  Plasma*  and  Said,  are 
all  varieties  of  Chalcedony. 

Clftaloedonjx.  A  variety  of  Chalcedony, 
consiisting  of  alternate  stripes  of  white  a^d 

ClialoidioiiiB  (Lat.).  In  ancient  Archittf- 
ture,  this  term  was  used  bv  Vitruvius  to  denotf* 
a  large  building,  appertainmg  to  some  bas'dioaji, 
and  appropriated  to  the  purpoae  of  administennj 
justice.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Chalds,  a  city  in  Eubosa. 

Olialooilite  (Gr.  xaAm^Sirf,  Uke  bnua;  from 
its  bronze-like  lustre).  A  mineral,  chiefir 
composed  of  silica,  iron,  alumina,  and  small 
proportions  of  alkalies.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
bronze  or  brass-yellow  colour,  and  ocenrB  in 
minute  flexible  scales,  forming  crusts  eoatin;; 
Haematite,  at  the  Stirling  iron-mine  near  Ant- 
werp, Jefferson  county,  ifew  York. 

ClialooiTApliy  (Gr.  X"^^^*  *a^  19^4^ 
I  write  or  engrave).  The  art  of  engraring  on 
copper  or  brass. 

<nialoolite  (Gr.  x«^*^'t  ^oRp^i  and  A^^ 
etone),  A  variety  of  Uranite,  found  in  the 
granite  of  several  Cornish  mines  near  Tavi- 
stock ;  and  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Belgium,  ^:c- 
It  is  a  hydrated  phosphate  of  uranium,  in  vbicli 
copper  takes  the  place  of  lime. 

OlialoopbyUife  (Gr.  xoActfi,  and  fii)^». 
a  leaf)  or  Copper  lUos*    A  hydnted  ar- 
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senate  of  copper  occnrrmg  in  green  six-sided 
tabular  crystals  which  are  traiisparent  or 
translacent,  and  have  a  Yitreons  lustre.  It  is 
found  in  Cornwall  near  Callington  and  in 
Gwennap^  and  also  in  Saxony,  Hongary,  .and 
tiie  Banat  The  name  is  in  allusion  to  the 
e:ise  with  which  the  ciystalfl  may  be  divided 
mtolaminssL 

dwleotiitibite  (Or.  xoAir^t,  copper^  and 
9pi^,  knr),  A  fibrous  variety  of  Bed  Copper- 
ore,  which  generally  occurs  in  grouped  or 
retieolated  capillaiy  crystals  of  a  crimson  or 
eochineal-red  colour.  It  occurs  at  Kheinbreiten- 
bach,  MoldawB,  andNischne  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural. 
[Plcbh  CofpbbJ 

Cbaldmn  (Fr.  ehaudron,  whence  also  Caul- 
dron). A  measure  containing  36  bushels^  heaped 
measore. 

ChAllltte  (Gr.  x<^<l>  gravel,  and  XtBos, 
stone),  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  iron, 
lime,  and  soda.  It  is  found  in  irregular  yeins 
of  a  deep  reddish-brown  or  of  a  flesh-red 
colour  io  the  amygdaloid  rock  of  the  Sandy 
Brae  district  in  Antrim,  and  also  at  Tudree 
HilL 

Chalk  (A-Sax.  oealc ;  Lat.  calx,  lime).  A 
form  of  soft  limestone.  Chalk  is  generally  of 
a  peculiar  white  colour,  singularly  pure  che- 
mically, but  mixed  mechanically  with  silica 
nXhei  in  grains,  or  in  the  well-known  form 
of  fiints.  This  rock  is  widely  spread  over 
Europe.  It  is  common  in  En^nd,  where  it 
forms  low  hills,  ranging  from  the  Yorkshire 
coast  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  with  branches  to.  the  east  coast  in 
Norfolk,  and  also  in  Surrey,  where  both  the 
North  and  South  Downs  consist  of  it.  Similar 
beds  cross  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  extend  for  some  distance  in  Den- 
mark and  France.  The  northern  extension 
passes  eastward  into  Poland  and  South  Eussia, 
terminating  in  the  Caucasus.  The  chalk  in 
France  hanlens  towards  the  south,  and  passes 
into  a  limestone  of  ordinaiy  character  in  the 
^uth  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Chalk  seems  made  up  entirely  of  particles 
dpriyed  from  organic  matter,  and  resembles 
very  doeely  the  material  brought  from  the 
lottom  of  the  Atlantic  in  deep  water.  So 
i^trong  is  this  resemblance,  that  it  may  almost 
be  assumed  that  the  deposit  of  the  original 
mnd  that  has  become  chalk  was  the  result  of 
similar  causes. 

Chalk  is  highly  absorbent,  retaining  one-third 
of  its  bulk  of  water  without  difficulty.  A 
cubic  foot  of  wet  chalk  will  contain  at  least  two 
;.'allon8  of  water.  It  is  thus  Yery  easily  injured 
by  frost,  and  therefore  ill  adapted  for  external 
york  in  our  climate  as  a  buildmg  material,  but 
it  is  nsefiil  and  has  been  much  employed  in  the 
ioteriors  of  churches,  &c  Chalk  being  a  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  makes  a  lime  of  ex- 
treme purity  when  burnt.    [Cbauc-umb.] 

The  diaik  is  rich  in  fossils,  containing  a  few 
rt'ptilian  remains  of  great  interesti  many  fishes, 
iind  numerous  shells  and  corals,  radiata  and 
zoophytes,  all  of  which  are  more  or  leas  charac- 
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teristic.  The  fossils  of  the  English  chalk  hare 
been  very  carefully  described. 

Within  the  chalk,  and  apparently  buried  with 
it,  are  numerous  beds  of  flint,  which  is  a  black 
and  peculiar  form  of  silex.  These  seem  to 
have  been  accumulated  roimd  organic  sub* 
stances,  generally  sponges. 

Cbalk  Stones*  The  concretions  formed 
in  the  joints  of  persons  who  have  long  suffered 
from  gout  were  once  supposed  of  a  chalky  na- 
ture, and  acquired  the  above  name.  They  arc 
chiefly  composed  of  uric  acid  in  combination 
with  soda. 

daalk-lime.  The  lime  obtained  by  the 
calcination  of  the  upper  members  of  the  chalk 
formation  is  known  amongst  builders  by  the 
name  of  chalk-lime,  in  order  to  contradistinguish 
it  from  the  lime  obtained  from  the  calcination 
of  the  beds  of  the  chalk-marL  The  chalk-lime 
swells  Teiy  much  in  slaking;  it  decrepitates 
and  falls  to  powder;  and  is  deficient  in  hy- 
draulic properties;  it  is  a  remarkably  pure 
lime — a  fact  which  accounts  for  its  want  of 
hydraulic  power,  and  unless  it  be  mixed  with 
some  substance  possessing  the  property  of 
communicating  the  faculty  of  hardening  to 
mortars,  it  will  neyer  set  when  used  in  Lirge 
quantities. 

ChmUengB^  In  Law,  an  exception  to 
jurors  who  are  returned  to  serve  on  a  triaL 

[JUBT.] 

Otaamaeeoiis.  In  Conchology,  the  family 
of  Acephalous  Lamellibranchiate  Molluscs,  of 
which  the  genus  Chama,  or  clam-shells,  is  the 
type.  The  group  is  characterised  among 
bivalves  by  having  the  mantle  perforated  by 
three  apertures;  one  for  the  passage  of  the 
foot,  another  for  the  respiratory  currentSf  and  u 
third  for  the  escape  of  the  excrements. 

CtaamaBlauelaoesB  (Chamselaucium,  one 
of  the  genera).  A  small  order  of  epigynous 
Exogens,  belonging  to  the  Myrtal  alliance,  and 
indeed  sometimes  regarded  as  a  tribe  of  ilfyr- 
tacea.  It  is  distinguished  by  having  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  by  its  few  ascending  ovules  with 
the  embryo  fused  into  a  solid  mass,  and  by  its 
dotted  leaves  and  heath-like  habit  The  order 
is  Australian,  and  comprises  GendyllH,  Verti- 
cordiOf  Calyirix,  and  a  few  other  genera. 

CliainflBleon«  Chameleon  (Gr.  xiftcuKm), 
k  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles  with  small  tuber- 
cular scales,  and  the  tail  and  feet  organised  for 
clinging  to  the  branches  of  trees.  The  chfune- 
leons  subsist  not  on  air,  as  poets  feign  and  the 
uninformed  believe,  but  on  flies  and  other  in- 
sects, which  are  caught  by  means  of  a  remark- 
ably long  and  extensible  tongue,  terminated  by 
a  flnper-shaped  process  like  the  elephant's  pro- 
boscis, and  which  the  chameleon  can  dart  upon 
its  prey  with  great  rapidity.  The  rete  mucosum, 
or  coloured  layer  of  the  skin,  contains  two 
kinds  of  pigment,  situated  in  different  layers ; 
the  deeper-seated  layer  is  of  a  deep  green  or 
violet-red  colour,  the  superficial  pigment  is  of 
a  greyish  colour ;  the  deep-seated  pigment  is 
contained  in  branched  caviues,  and  is  movable, 
producing  by  its  partial   accumulation   and 
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vaiying  proportions  with  the  superficial  layer 
the  changes  of  colour  for  which  the  chamelt-on 
has  in  all  ages  been  remarkable. 

Chail£leon.  a  constellation  near  the  south 
pole ;  it  was  thus  named  by  Bayer. 

ClaamaDleoB  Mineral.  A  compound  of 
manganesic  acid  and  potash,  which  presents  a 
variety  of  tinta  when  oissolved  in  water. 

OluunflDroiNi  (Gr.  x<V<a4M4).  The  most 
northern  genus  of  Palms,  one  of  whose  species, 
C.  humiliSt  is  found  in  the  southern  parta  of 
Europe,  as  far  north  as  Nice.  They  have  a 
crown  of  fan-shaped  pleated  leaves,  on  st«ms 
which  vary  from  three  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 
The  Chinese  C.  Fortunii  proves  to  be  hardy  in 
this  country. 

OliamlMr  (Fr.  chambre,  Lat  camera). 
Properly  speaking,  this  word  means  a  room 
vaulted  or  arched,  but  it  is  now  restricted  to 
moan  an  apartment  appropriated  to  lodging. 
With  the  French  the  word  has  a  much  more 
extended  meaning;  but  with  ns,  beyond  what 
is  above  stated,  almost  the  only  use  of  it 
is  that  of  expressing  the  room  in  a  palace  in 
which  the  sovereign  receives  the  subject,  whicli 
is  called  the  presence  chamber;  it  is  usuaUy 
the  most  magnificent  room  in  a  palace. 

diamlier  of  a  dan*  Is  a. cell  or  cavity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bore  to  receive  the  charge 
of  powder.  Mortars,  howitzers,  shell  guns,  and 
rifled  breech-loaders,  are  provided  with  cham- 
bers in  our  service. 

duunberlaln  (Fr.  chambellan).  A  high 
officer  in  all  European  courts.  Originally  the 
chamberlain  was  the  keeper  of  the  treasure- 
chamber  (camera,  in  the  tenth  century) ;  and 
this  meaning  of  the  word  is  still  preserved,  in 
the  usages  of  corporations  of  London  and  other 
places,  where  the  chamberlain  is  the  officer  who 
keeps  the  money  belonging  to  the  municipal 
body.  But,  in  modem  times,  the  court  officer 
styled  chamberlain  has  the  charge  of  the  private 
apartments  of  the  sovereign  or  noble  to  whom 
he  is  attached.  In  England,  the  lord  great 
chamberlain,  or  king's  chamberlain,  is  one  of 
the  three  great  officers  of  the  king's  household. 
He  has  the  control  of  all  the  officers  above 
stairs,  except  the  precinct  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, which  is  under  the  government  of  the 
groom  of  the  stole.  Under  him  are  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  &c. ;  the 
chaplains,  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  physiciams, 
tradesmen,  artisans,  and  others  retained  in  his 
majesty's  service  are  in  his  department^  and 
sworn  into  office  by  him.  He  is  commonly  one 
of  the  highest  nobility  of  the  country ;  in  virtue 
of  his  situation  he  precedes  dukes.  The  emblem 
of  office  appropriated  to  the  chamberlain  in  Euro- 
pean courts  is  a  gold  key,  generally  suspended 
from  two  gold  buttons. 

The  LoBD  GBBiLT  Chambbblain  of  England 
(not  of  the  household)  is  the  sixth  great  officer 
of  state.  This  office  belonged  for  many  cen- 
turies to  the  family  of  De  Vere,  earls  of 
Oxford ;  afterward  to  that  of  Bertie.  In  that 
line  it  became  vested  in  coheiresses,  and  is  now 
held  jointly  by  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby  and 
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the  marquis  of  Chohnondeley,  the  fonnei  of 
whom  fills  the  office  for  the  present  reit^. 

Ohambre  Artfente.  In  French  HLvtoTj, 
a  name  given  to  the  tribunal  which  was  iiLsti- 
tuted  by  Francis  L  for  the  purpose  of  trjing 
and  burning  heretics;  and  idsothe  extraurvli- 
nary  commissions  established  under  Louis  XIV. 
for  the  examination  of  poisoners,  and  tmder 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  for  the  puninhmt'^it 
of  public  officers  charged  with  certain  ofift  ncoii 
ag'ainst  the  revenues,  as  also  of  those  who  were 
guilty  of  fraud  in  the  matter  of  Law's  bank. 

ChmnOn^  4as  Comptos  (Fr.  CkanJhr  of 
Accounts),  In  French  History,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  a  great  court  established  for  varions 
purposes ;  as  for  the  registration  of  edict:<,  or- 
dinances, letters  patent,  treaties  of  peace,  kz. 
The  sovereign  chambre  des  comptes  nu  at 
Paris ;  there  were  also  inferior  ooQit«  in  teo 
provincial  cities. 

Oluunfer  (Fr.  chanfk^ine).  The  edge  of 
anything  originally  right-angled  cut  aslupe  or 
on  the  bevel,  so  that  the  plane  then  fonui^i 
shall  be  inclined  at  leas  than  a  right  aoglc  to 
the  other  planes  which  it  intersects. 

or  Olunnp-lfc^ln  (Nor.  FrA 


In  Plate-armour,  plates  of  steel  or  pieces 
leather,  to  protect  the  face  of  a  horse. 
.  Oliamoirif  ■  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  protoxide  of  iron,  mixed  with  nrnrt 
or  less  carbonate  of  lime,  manganese,  dc. 
It  is  of  a  dark  greenish-grey  or  blacki>b 
colour,  and  has  an  earthy  appearance  with  k 
compact  or  oolitic  structure.  It  is  found  in 
beds  of  Ammonite-Umestone  at  the  momi^du 
of  ChamoLBon,  in  the  ValAis. 

ObAmomile  now«ni  (Gr.  x<V<^Mir^<»'> 
earth-apple).  The  flower-heads  of  the^lnM'-''- 
nobilUj  or  common  Chamomile.  They  are  u>'-i 
in  medicine  in  consequence  of  their  litter 
extract,  which  is  strengthening,  and  of  th<  i. 
essential  oil,  which  is  aromatic  and  stimuLtnt. 
The  double  flowers  are  much  less  bitter  an^ 
aromatic  than  the  single. 

Champ  de  Mam  (Fr.).  In  French  His- 
tory, the  public  assemblies  of  the  Franks 
which  were  held  in  the  open  air,  and  auDualiy 
in  the  month  of  March;  whence  the  dauk'. 
Under  Pepin  and  some  of  his  aacoeasors  tb'-v 
were  termed  Champs  de  Mai.  An  exteo^ive 
open  space  in  Pans,  appropriated  to  variuiis 
public  solenmities,  is  term^  the  Champ  d'- 
Mars ;  a  name  which  seems  also  intendt^l  to 
recall  the  ancient  Campus  Martins,  or  pul^c 
field  of  Home. 

CluunpeitT  (Fr.  champ  parti,  from  LovLat 
campus  partitus,  a  divided  Jieid).  In  Lav.  i^  ^ 
species  of  maintenance,  being  a  bargain  with 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit  for  tii>> 
'campi  partitio.'or  division  of  the  land  or  thine 
in  dispute  between  the  party,  if  he  prevails  at 
law,  and  the  champerter,  on  the  latter's  beario^! 
the  expense  of  the  suit.  It  is  a  panishabl<' 
offence  both  by  common  law  and  by  statute. 

OtMaapiffiien  (Fr.).  The  name  apphtni  bj 
the  French  to  mushrooms  in  general,  but  in 
this  country  confined  to  the  Jfforicus  areada, 
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one  of  the  Fiingi,  which  fonns  Faiiy  Rings,  and  | 
U  also  one  of  the  most  excellent  for  culinary 
purposes.    It  has  the  great  merit  of  drying 
a^iiDiniblj. 

CliamploB  (firom  Goth.  Kempe).  One 
vho  fig^ta  a  public  combat,  or  engages  to  do 
so,  in  his  own  or  another  man*B  quarreL  On 
the  issue  in  a  writ  of  right,  trial  by  battle  might 
formerly  be  demanded;  and  in  this  case  [Wa.osb 
uF  Battlx]  each  party  appeared  in  the  field  by 
his  champion.  The  judicial  combat  in  criminal 
cases  might  in  some  ooimtries,  although  not  in 
England,  be  fought  by  a  champion  for  either  of 
the  parties  if  an  ecclesiastic,  woman,  or  child. 
The  office  of  champion  of  the  crown  of  England 
is  of  great  antiquity ;  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby 
ID  Lincolnshire  haying  been  held  firom  time 
immemorial  in  grand  serieantcy,  on  condition 
that  the  lord  thereof  shall  be  the  king's  cham- 
pion. This  manor  was  long  held  by  the  family 
of  Marmion ;  it  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Kdvard  L  to  the  family  of  Dymocke,  in  which 
it  continued  until  its  recent  extinction.  The 
ehaiDpioo  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  at  the 
toronation,  between  the  courses  of  the  royal 
Wquet,  in  complete  armour ;  his  challenge  was 
jrcclaimed  by  the  herald,  waging  battle  with 
any  person  who  should  deny  or  gainsay  the 
title  of  the  king,  three  times ;  and  the  cham- 
I  ion  threw  down  his  gauntlet  In  1821,  at  the 
coronation  of  Geoige  IV.,  it  was  decided  that 
t:ii3  office  could  be  performed  by  deputy ;  and 
'tir.  Dymocke  being  in  orders,  his  ^ace  was 
supplied  by  his  eldest  son,  Heniy  Dymocke, 
who  also  executed  the  duty  at  the  coronation 
of  William  IV. ;  but  on  his  decease  without 
ciale  heirs,  this  ancient  o&ce  became  extinct. 

rtiannoM  A  term  applied  to  erents  whose 
causes  axe  unknown  to  us.  Thus,  when  a  piece 
of  money  is  tossed  up  into  the  air,  as  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  it  should  fall  on  one  side 
rather  than  on  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  an 
(■ren  chance  which  of  the  sides  wiU  turn  up. 
The  Doctrine  of  Chances  ia  an  important  branch 
of  Mathematics,     [^iobabilitt.] 

Chaaee-medley  (a  corruption  of  the 
French  ekaude  meUe).  In  Law,  signified  ori- 
ginally a  casual  afiBray  or  riot^  accompanied  with 
violence,  but  without  deliberation  or  precon- 
ceived malice;  but  is  applied  at  present  to  a 
particular  kind  of  homicide,  Tiz.  the  killing  of 
another  in  self-defence  in  a  sudden  encounter, 
Tithout  nutUce  prepense, 

Gliaaeel*  The  choir  of  a  church  between 
the  altar  and  the  lattices  (Low  Lat.  cancelli)  or 
balustrades  that  surround  it,  idiich  only  ecde- 
Biasitics  might  enter.  This  is  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  tiie  word ;  but  in  many  cases  the  chancel 
extends  much  further  into  the  church,  the 
original  difisions  having  been  removed  for  the 
greater  accommodation  of  the  congregation. 

GhaaMllar  (Lat.  canceUariua).  A  high 
^eer  in  many  European  states.  The  cancel- 
Urius  under  the  Boman  emperors  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  notary  or  scnbe,  and  his  title  to 
have  been  derived  from  l^e  cancelli  or  railing 
lehind  which  he  sat.    In  ecclesiastical  matters, 
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every  bishop  had  (and  continues  t6  have)  his 
chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  consistoiy. 
The  chancellor  of  France  began  to  be  an  officer 
of  importance  under  the  Frankish  kings,  espe- 
cially after  the  office  of  referendary  had  become 
merged  in  his,  about  the  ninth  century.  In 
1223  he  was  made  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown,  and  rank  next  after  the  princes  of  the 
blood  was  assigned  to  him,  until  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  The  offices  of  chancellor  and  keeper  of 
the  seals  were  frequently  imited.  In  Germany, 
the  office  of  aidi-chancellor  of  the  empire 
belonged  to  the  archbishop-elector  of  Mentz. 
The  archbishop  of  Cologne  was  titular  arch- 
chancellor  of  Italy ;  the  archbishop  of  Treves, 
of  Gaul. 

In  England,  the  office  of  chancellor  is  the 
most  ancient  as  well  as  the  highest  of  all  ju- 
dicial offices  in  the  kingdom ;  for  though  the 
superior  antiquity  of  his  jurisdiction  has  been 
questioned,  the  establishment  of  the  office  itself 
was  certainly  prior  to  the  institution  of  any 
existing  court  of  justice,  the  name  as  well  as 
some  of  the  fhnctions,  which  were  borrowed 
from  the  *  cancellaiii '  of  the  later  Roman  em- 
perors, having  been  introduced  into  this  country 
within  the  first  three  centuries  that  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire. 

In  addition  to  his  judicial  functions,  which 
are  various  and  extensive,  the  chancellor  is  now 
by  virtue  of  his  office  privy  councillor,  and, 
when  a  peer,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
over  all  tne  members  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  then 
has  precedence  in  rank.    As  chief  conservator 
of  the  peace,  he  has  nomination  of  all  magi- 
strates throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  he  is  the 
patron  of  all  livings  of  the  crown  under  the 
value  of  twenty  marks  in  the  king's  books. 
He  has  also  the  right  of  appointment  to  almost 
all  the  offices  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  has 
very  great  infiuence  over  the  appointment  of 
the  other  jud^  both  of  common  law  and  equity. 
He  still  retams  also  the  title  of  keeper  of  tho 
king's  conscience,  a  duty  originally  incident  to 
his  situation  in  the  king^s  chapel,  over  the 
service  of  which  he  presided;  and  this  office 
may  perhaps  have  afforded  a  ground  for  that 
part  of  his  jurisdiction  which  professes  to  re- 
medy what  is  contrary  to  equity  and  good 
conscience.    It  is  further  his  duty  to  issue  the 
vnrits  for  the  convocation  of  parliament ;  and 
all  Acts  there  passed,  as  well  as  many  records 
and  documents  affecting  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals— as  to  the  latter  in  order  to  their  va- 
lidity— are  enrolled  and  kept  in  chancery,  under 
the  immediate  care  and  custody  of  the  Master 
of  the  BoUs,  himself  an  officer  of  that  court. 
The  custody  of  the  great  seal  is  the  peculiar 
and  essential  mark  of  the  chancellor's  aignity ; 
and  by  delivery  of  that  and  the  proper  oaths 
taken  the  office  is  created,  with  all  such  of  its 
rights  as  can  be  exercised  by  a  chancellor  not 
being  a  peer. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor  is  of  Ta- 
rious  sorts.  And,  first,  as  to  his  common  law 
jurisdiction.    By  this  is  meant  that  part  of  tho 
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chancellor*8  jurisdiction  which  is  regnlated  by 
the  same  principles,  and  exercised  according  to 
similar  forms,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
courts  of  common  law.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
ancient  branch  of  the  chancery  judicature,  and 
seems  to  have  been  originally  incident  to  the 
nature  of  the  chancellor's  office,  whose  chief  busi- 
ness it  once  was  to  advise  the  sovereign  on  the 
subject  of  grants,  charters,  and  letters  patent,  and 
to  authenticate  them  by  affixing  the  great  seal 
after  the  introduction  of  that  symbol.  Out  of 
this  naturally  arose  a  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
between  the  crown  and  its  grantees,  and  the 
right  to  repeal  or  cancel  all  grants,  charters, 
and  letters  patent,  which  should  afterwards 
appear  to  be  contrary  to  law,  or  in  other  re- 
spects improperly  obtained.  In  like  manner 
the  chancellor  had  jurisdiction  in  other  matters 
arising  out  of  commissions  under  the  great  seal ; 
such  as  returns  made  in  pursuance  of  enquiries 
under  such  commissions  as  to  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  goods  or  lands  of  the  subject  either 
by  escheat*,  forfeiture,  or  any  other  cause ;  these 
were  legally  called  *  offices. 

To  the  same  court  also  belonged  originally, 
in  the  time  of  feudal  tenures,  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  of  wardship,  and  some  other  matters 
arising  out  of  such  tenures  between  the  crown 
and  its  tenants  in  capite;  but  it  should  be 
observed,  that  as  this  court  had  not  the  power 
of  summoning  a  jury,  it  could  in  no  case  try 
an  issue  of  fact.  It  is  called  the  Court  of  the 
Petty  Bag,  literally  from  the  size  of  the  bag  in 
which  it«  writs  are  deposited.  To  the  common 
law  department  of  chancery  belongs  also  the 
issuing  of  original  writs ;  that  is  to  say,  precepts 
addressed  to  the  party  complained  of,  stating 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  made  against  him, 
requiring  him  to  do  justice  to  it,  or  show  cause 
to  the  contrary ;  such  writs  being  originally  the 
first  and  a  necessary  step  in  all  causes  which 
were  tried  before  either  of  the  three  great 
courts,  or  in  the  '  aula  regia '  before  its  division 
into  separate  courts. 

In  this  department  of  his  office  the  chancellor 
was  assisted  by  officers  named  Cursitors,  whom 
he  was  empowered  to  nominate  for  that  purpose, 
and  upon  whom  the  whole  business  of  devising 
writa  soon  devolved.  The  chancery  has  hence 
been  called  Officina  Brevium,  or  workshop  of 
writs ;  and  is,  or  was,  in  respect  of  the  necessity 
of  such  writs,  the  foundation  or  fountain  head 
of  all  justice  ;  but  this  necessity,  which  had  in 
practice  long  been  satisfied  by  a  fiction,  has 
been  in  terms  dispensed  with  by  the  2nd  Wm. 
IV.  c.  39.  The  receptacle  in  which  these  writs 
were  kept  was  called  the  Hanaper — ^literally 
a  basket ;  and  hence  the  office  from  which  they 
issued  was  called  the  Hanaper  Office. 

But  by  far  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  most 
important  branch  of  the  chancellor's  jurisdiction 
is  the  equitable ;  indeed,  it  is  that  branch  alone 
which  is  commonly  meant  by  the  term  Chancery. 
In  this  department  the  lord  chancellor  had  until 
1813  only  the  assistance  of  the  Master  of 
the  KoUb  ;  in  that  year  a  vice-chancellor 
was  appointed  ;  in  1841  two  additional  vice- 
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I  chancellors  were  created ;  and  in  1861  tTn 
law-justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  were  add>,-(L 
Proceedings  in  chancery  are,  in  practice,  com- 
menced before  the  Master  of  the  BoUs  or  a 
vice-chancellor  ;  from  their  decrees  or  orl'  rs 
appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  chaneeiy, 
consisting  of  the  lords  justices  and  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  may  sit  together  with  or  nf-^rt 
I  from  them  ;  and  the  final  appeal  is  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  general  object  and  character  of  tli\< 
equitable  jurisdiction  is  to  supply,  in  cm) 
matters,  the  deficiencies  of  the  other  coxuts  of 
justice,  whether  those  deficiencies  coni*ij«t  in 
the  imperfections  of  the  machinery  of  tlmsf 
courts,  or  in  their  too  rigid  adherence  to  pr-  n- 
liar  forms,  whereby  certain  classes  of  riirhts 
become  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  their  pn)- 
tection.  The  origin  of  this  equitable  juri^'li> 
tion  is  generally  sought  for  in  that  remnant  of 
judicial  power  which  is  alleged  to  have  l>tfn 
left  in  that  part  of  the  '  aula  regia '  which  was 
not  included  in  either  of  its  Bubdivisirin«: 
[King's  Bbnch  ;  Common  Pleas],  and  of  whi-^h 
residuary  part  the  chancellor  was  certainly. 
since  the  suppression  of  the  office  of  justiciary, 
the  principal  member,  and  was  thus  c-fl<^ilr 
enabled  to  assume  whatever  judicial  piwT 
was  left  undelegated  to  the  other  courts.  Tk-.t 
such  remnant  of  power  was  adequate  to  a!I 
purposes  to  which  it  was  moulded,  is  infernal 
from  the  supreme  and  comprehensive  natnn- 
of  the  *  aula  regia  *  itself,  which  must  be  ^ur*- 
posed  to  have  been  invested  originally  with  fu  1 
power  to  do  complete  and  perfect  justice,  an  i 
of  which  the  remnant  therefore  still  r^t.iinc-d 
an  undefined  measure  of  authority  sufficient  }«^ 
supply  what  should  prove,  on  experience,  to  K* 
wanting  in  the  other  courts.  This  view  of  th»- 
subject  is  strengthened  by  the  &ct  that  x)i<' 
Court  of  Exchequer,  which  was  not  a  part  c-i 
the  aula  regia,  but  a  collateral  and  equal  court. 
or  rather  perhaps  the  aula  regia  in  a  differrn' 
shape,  had  also  its  equitable  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  in  which  debtors  to  the  crown  were  con- 
cerned, and,  by  a  convenient  fiction,  in  all 
cases ;  as  if  equity  were  a  necessaiy  pait  of  all 
complete  systems  of  judicature.  Possibly  als'^ 
the  idea  of  paramount  and  universal  authoritr 
annexed  to  the  right  of  framing  writs  in  all 
actions,  or,  in  other  words,  of  devising  remed*''? 
for  eveiy  species  of  wrong,  may  have  laid  ih*- 
foundation  in  theoiyfbr  this  supplemental  crxl*. 
as  it  was  certainly  the  discovery  of  a  new  wn:, 
or  a  new  application  of  an  old  one,  which  pnc- 
tically  enabled  the  chancellors  to  cany  their 
equitable  views  into  effect 

This  was  the  writ  of  subpcena :  a  writ  retnm- 
able  in  chancery,  and  calling  upon  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  directed  to  appeal  there,  and 
answer  upon  oath  the  complaint  that  was 
made  against  him.  The  invention  of  this  wr  t 
is  attributed  to  John  Waltham,  bishop  <-f 
Salisbury,  who  was  chancellor  in  the  reign  <f 
Bichard  II. ;  and  on  the  power  therpbyacquinrd 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery  evtoi 
now  rests. 


CHANCELLOR  OF  A  DIOCESE 

The  usual  diTision  of  the  subjects  of  equit- 
able jurisdiction  is  into  Trust)  Fraud,  Accident, 
Agreement)  and  Account 

As  courts  of  equity  take  into  their  consi- 
deration a  far  greater  yarietj  of  circumstances 
t!i:in  do  courts  of  hiw,  and  as  evidence  of  no 
h  t  not  suggested  by  the  pleadings  is  admis- 
sible, the  written  pleadings  are  necessarily 
more  copious  and  important  than  they  are  at 
l:)\r:  and  there  is  further  this  most  essential 
d.TftrreDce,  that  the  pleadings  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  i  e.  his  answer,  are  upon  oath. 
With  regard  to  evidence  the  same  general  rules 
prt'rail  in  equity  as  in  law,  as  to  the  admis- 
si'ility  of  proofs,  the  relevancy  of  facts,  and 
till'  competency  of  witnesses,  and  even  the  pro- 
priety of  the  questions  that  may  be  put ;  but  the 
m  inner  of  taking  evidence  is  different,  for  with 
few  exceptions,  and  those  as  to  veiy  simple 
iict»,  evidence  in  equity  is  taken  either  under 
a  (iimmission  to  examine,  or  by  the  official 
fLaminers  in  London,  and  is  produced  before 
the  court  in  a  written  shape,  although  by  some 
ri\-eDt  statutes  a  power,  rarely  usecl,  has  been 
pvcD  to  examine  witnesses  vivd  voce.  Where 
.'f»nal  applications  are  made  during  a  cause  for 
^^mething  to  be  done  in  that  cause,  or,  as  may 
^mt-times  be  done,  when  applications  for  an 
rnlt-r  of  the  court  are  made  without  instituting  a 
rait,  the  evidence  adduced  is  by  affidavit.  The 
beAring  of  such  applications,  which  is  either 
np'^n  written  petition  or  by  motion  upon 
written  notice,  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
lusiness  of  the  court.  Evidence  of  facts  not 
f^vntial  in  the  first  instance  to  the  inter- 
P^ition  of  the  court,  is  usually  taken  in  the 
£i;i>ter^8  office  Upon  a  reference  made  to  him. 
The  court,  where  it  appears  essential  to  the 
icttrests  of  jnstice,  will  also  direct  issues  of 
f  i<n  to  be  tried  at  common  law  before  a  judge. 
Th"  Court  of  Chanceiy  has  also  jurisdiction  in 
tho  guardianship  of  infants  and  the  manage- 
Dr  nt  of  charities ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  per- 
«'>QdIly  has,  by  special  delegation  from  the 
cr^wn,  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  lunatics, 
whii^h  is  regulated  by  statute.     [LuifACT.] 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor 
in  bankniptcy  is  stated  under  Banxbuptct. 

Cliaiie«iior  of  a  Biooeae*  The  keeper 
of  the  seals  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop.  This 
oiHce  DOW  includes  those  of  official-principal, 
«  Lo£e  duty  is  to  hear  and  decide  matters  of  tem- 
poral cognisance  determinable  in  the  bishop's 
(^)urt,  and  vicar-general,  who  exercises  the 
joriijdiction  properly  spiritual. 

ChaiMwHer  of  tbe  Sxefaequer.  The 
hi-rbest  finance  minister  of  the  British  govem- 
mt-nt  This  office  is  from  its  nature  necessarily 
iiitmsted  to  a  commoner.  The  chancellor,  as 
an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  has  pre- 
twlpDce  above  the  barons  of  that  court 

Cluuioellor  of  a  Iftilweraity.  The  head 
^  the  corporate  bodies  by  whom  he  is  elected. 
He  exerdBes  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil 
actions  and  suits  where  a  member  of  the 
nniTersity  or  privilegtd  person  is  one  of  the 
Ponies,  except  in  cases  where  the  right  to 
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freehold  is  concerned.  Tbe  duties  of  the  re- 
spective chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  discharged  by  a  vice- 
chancellor. 

Cliaiiffe  of  Seed.  In  Agriculture^  the 
practice  of  procuring  seed  produced  in  a  dif- 
ferent soil  and  climate  from  that  in  which  it  is 
to  be  grown  as  a  crop  ;  and  which  is  found  to 
be  sometimes  beneficial,  and  sometimes  in- 
jurious, according  as  the  new  seed  may  have 
been  matured  in  a  better  or  worse  climate  and 
soil  than  those  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown. 

Obaanela.  In  Nautical  language,  are  pro- 
jecting wooden  platforms  jutting  out  from  the 
ship's  sides  opposite  to  the  masts.  They  serve 
to  keep  the  chains  and  shrouds  distant  from 
the  ship's  side,  preventing  thereby  chafing 
against  the  gunwale,  and  enabling  the  shrouds 
to  impart  a  firmer  support  to  the  masts. 

Chant  (Fr.  chanter,  Lat.  cantare,  to  sing). 
In  Music,  an  ecclesiastical  song  usually  adapted 
to  the  psalms  and  litanies.  There  have  been 
several  sorts,  of  which  the  first  was  the  Am- 
brosian,  invented  by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan.  The  Gregorian  system  of  chant,  which 
was  introduced  by  Pope  Grepory,  is  still  in 
use  in  the  Homish  church.  The  chants  now 
generally  used  in  Protestant  cathedrals  and 
churches  have  been  in  some  measure  derived 
from  the  ancient  systems,  but  are  more  modem 
in  form,  and  have  the  agreeable  features  of 
tonality,  harmony,  and  rhythm,  which  were 
wanting  in  the  earlier  modes. 

Ohantarello  (Fr.).  The  name  of  an 
esculent  fungus,  Cantharellus  cibarius,  a  com- 
mon inhabitant  of  our  woods,  and  highly 
esteemed  on  the  Continent 

€Uiaatoiiiilte«  A  meteoric  mineral,  form- 
ing compact  black  veins  and  angular-shaped 
masses  in  the  stone  which  fell  at  Chantonnay 
in  France. 

Cliaiitrj.  A  little  chapel,  or  altar,  com- 
monly in  some  church  endowed  (before  the 
Beformation)  with  revenues  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  priest  to  ofier  masses  for  the  soul  of 
the  founder  and  others;  occasionally  chantries 
were,  however,  distinct  buildings.  They  were 
dissolved  in  England  bv  I  Edward  VI.  c.  14. 

cniapel  (Fr.  chapelle).  In  Architecture,  a 
building  for  reli^ous  worship,  as  in  colleges, 
hospitals,  &c.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
places  of  worship  subsidiary  to  parish  churches 
(which  are  called  chapels-of-ease)  or  belonging 
to  Dissenting  congregations.  In  Boman  Catholic 
cathedrals  and  churches,  those  parts  of  the 
building  which  contain  the  subonlinate  altars 
are  called  chapels.  In  English  cathedrals,  the 
Lady  chapel,  or  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mair,  is 
commonly  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  builmng. 
In  foreign  churches  the  apse  containing  the 
altar  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
apsidal  chapels. 

Chafbl.  In  Printing,  the  junction  of  the 
workmen  in  an  office  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting and  enforcing  order  and  regularity 
among  themselves,  the  preservation  of  the 
matenals,  the  arrangement  of  the  price  of  any 
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doubtfiil  work,  and  the  care  of  the  lights. 
These  objects  are  accomplished  by  fines. 

Moxon,  who  pablished  his  work  on  printing 
in  1683,  says,  *  every  Printing-houae  is,  by  the 
custom  of  time  out  of  mind,  called  a  chappel,* 
It  is  supposed  that  the  term  originated  from 
the  circumstance  of  Caxton,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  into  England,  practising  it  in  a 
chapel  attached  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  president  is  termed  '  the  father  of  the 
chapel,'  and  is  elected ;  the  workmen  are  styled 
'members  of  the  chapel;'  and  this  associa- 
tion takes  cognisance  of  all  offences,  real  or 
imamnary,  committed  within  the  office,  and 
punishes  the  offender  by  inflicting  a  fine  in 
proportion  to  the  offence.  The  process  of 
calling  a  chapel  is  by  giving  the  father  a  half- 
penny and  desiring  him  to  summon  a  chapel, 
stating  to  him  the  object;  the  fkther  then 
directs  the  youngest  journeyman  to  announce 
to  all  the  members  the  time  when  it  will  be 
held;  when  the  subject  is  discussed,  and  the 
decision  taken  by  vote. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  chapel  is  always 
right ;  consequently  there  is  no  appeal  from  its 
decision,  and  to  dilute  this  would  subject  the 
party  to  its  displeasure.  It  has  various  ways 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  dictates. 

Cbaplaln  (Low  Lat  capellanus).  Properly 
the  minister  of  a  chapeL  The  privilege  which 
the  king  and  nobility  enjoy  of  appointing  pri- 
vate chaplains  arises  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
using  domestic  chapels  for  family  worship.  The 
limitations  under  which  this  privilege  may  be 
exercised  are  set  forth  in  certain  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII. 

CHaplet  (Ital.  eiappelletto).  A  string  of 
beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics  to  count  the 
number  of  their  prayers ;  these  prayers  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  Ave  Marias,  Paternosters, 
and  Credos.  The  invention  of  the  practice  is 
generally  attributed  to  St.  Dominia  [Bosabt.] 

Chaflbt  (Fr.  chapelet).  In  Architecture, 
a  moulding  carved  into  beads,  olives,  and  the 
like. 

Chapter  (Lat.  capitulum ;  from  caput,  head). 
The  society  of  canons  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  of  which  the  dean  is  the  head,  which 
forms  the  council  of  the  bishop,  and  in  which 
his  election  rested  before  Heniy  VIIL ;  from 
that  time  the  power  of  the  chapter  in  this 
particular  (in  the  English  church)  has  become 
merely  nominal.    [Bishop.] 

Chapter  House.  The  apartments  attached 
to  a  collegiate  church,  or  a  cathedral,  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  chapter  meet  to  transact  busi- 
ness ;  they  are  usually  of  a  very  ornamental 
character,  in  Cbthic  or  mediaeval  buildings,  as 
at  Salisbury,  Wells,  Lincoln,  &c. 

Charaoeee  (Chara,  one  t)f  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  Thallogens  entirely  destitute 
of  a  vascular  system,  and  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  tubes.  The  orrler  consists  of  but 
two  or  three  genera,  which  inhabit  the  fresh 
and  brackish  waters  of  most  countries,  but  are 
more  plentiful  in  those  of  the  temperate  zones. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  with 
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which  the  rotation  of  their  fluids  may  be  seen 
under  the  microsoope.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
Italian  writers,  the  insalnbrity  of  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Rome  is  owin^  to  the  great  quantity 
of  Chara  which  inhabits  aU  the  .pools,  acd 
renders  them  intolerably  offensive.  The  smell 
which  they  emit  resembles  that  of  snlphutetted 
hydrogen. 

Cliaraoter  (Gr.  x"P<>*^p)*  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  a  distinctive  property  or  mark  by  which 
any  object  is  sepanted  from  another.  In 
physics  as  in  morals,  and  also  in  the  fine  arts, 
there  are  three  species  of  chazacter ;  Essential, 
DLBtinctive  or  Accidental*  and  Relative.  Ea- 
aential  character  is  that  type  stamped  by  Katme 
on  all  her  works ;  that  great  indication  observ- 
able in  the  general  divisions  of  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature ;  those  distinctions  of  difierent 
classes  of  beings,  of  sexes  and  ages ;  in  short, 
of  all  those  great  external  marks  which  prevent 
the  confusion  of  one  species  with  another. 
Distinctive  or  accidental  character  is  that  de- 
pendent on  particular  circumstances ;  on  all 
those  varieties  of  developement  which  a  vast 
number  of  visible  or  invisible  causes  stamp  on 
the  same  species,  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  position ;  as  on  individuals  of  the  samA 
species,  according  to  the  difference  of  tb« 
elements  which  modify  their  fbrms  and  the 
influences  which  some  actions  may  have  upon 
them.  Belative  character  is  a  more  particular 
indication  of  certain  fkculties  relative  to  the 
different  properties  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed certain  species  or  individuals,  in  which 
may  be  recognised  the  puiposefl  to  which  they 
are  more  especially  destmecL 

The  arts  are  and  indeed  can  be  but  the  result 
of  the  imitation  of  nature  in  all  countries,  of  th« 
nations  that  inhabit  them,  and  of  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  a  nation  is  composed.  Katun 
influences  nations,  nations  men,  and  men  the 
arts.  These  are  goyemed  either  mediately  or 
immediately  by  an  influence  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  great  natural  caosea  of  ehmatp, 
government,  and  education,  which  ooDstitnte  the 
essential  character  of  every  country ;  on  second- 
ary and  political  causes,  in  which  nations  difler ; 
and  on  particular  causes,  which  modify  indivi- 
duals. The  arts  do  but  imitate  this  process: 
according  to  the  particular  spot  in  which  they 
spring  up,  their  imitation  embraces  either  natnre 
in  general  or  parts  of  nature ;  either  materisl 
forms  and  the  sensible  images  of  things,  or  the 
moral  affections  and  intellectual  ideas  of  things; 
but  of  whatever  kind  the  imitation  be^  to  what- 
ever object  it  may  be  directed,  the  arts  are  bat 
the  faithfrd  mirrors  which  reflect  in  every 
country  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  d 
nature,  of  nations,  and  of  the  individTialB  of 
which  the  latter  are  composed.  Before  judging, 
therefore,  of  the  imitation,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  judge  of  the  model;  and  befbre  we  can  as- 
certain in  what  the  character  of  the  arts  con- 
sists, we  must  know  on  what  its  charaotcr 
depends  in  nature.  We  have  been  thus  paiti- 
cular  in  giving  some  general  notions  of  chamcteri 
which  must  be  felt  before  we  can  be  qualified 
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to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  arts  in  any  conn- 
try.  The  character  peculiar  to  himself  which 
an  artist  imparts  to  his  work,  and  which  is 
called  tubjecUve  by  the  Qermans,  is  bnt  a  mo- 
diiication  of  the  foregoing  principles :  that  dis- 
tiDctire  character  called  objective^  which  a  work 
of  art  requires  that  it  may  seem  proper  and 
Euitdble  to  its  end,  may  perhaps  be  more  easily 
understood- 

CbAraoters.  In  Music,  the  conventional 
forms  in  musical  writing  and  printing  used  for 
signs  of  cle&,  notes,  rests,  ^oc 

Charaoterlatlo  of  a  Cubic*  Is  the  in- 
rariable  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four  tangenta 
which  can  be  drawn  to  a  plane  cubic  from  any 
one  of  its  own  points.  Since  anharmonic  ratios 
are  unaltered  by  projection,  no  two  cubics  can 
W  projections  of  one  another  unless  they  have 
eqiul  cbaracteribBcs.  A  dassiftcationof  cubics 
according  to  the  nature,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
their  chuacteristics  might  obyiously  be  made. 
When  the  characteristic  has  the  value  —  1,  each 
set  of  four  tangents  forms  a  harmonic  pencil, 
and  the  cubic  has  been  called  a  harmonic  cubic. 
When  the  characteristic  has  for  its  value  one 
of  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of  unity,  the  three 
fandamental  anharmonic  ratios  of  each  pencil 
of  tangents  are  equal  to  one  another  and 
the  curve  is  called  an  eqmrankamumic  cubic, 
(Cri'mona,  Thecria  Geometrica  deUa  Curve 
IKane,  Bologna  1862.)  A  harmonic  cubic  is 
the  Hessian  of  its  own  Hessian.  (Salmon's 
Hpjh^Piane  Curves.) 

cliaimeteHstie  of  an  BBVtf  ope.  A  t«rm 
iotroduoed  into  the  theory  of  curved  surfaces  by 
}ion^(Applicaiionderjnaltf9eaUi  GioitUtrie). 
A  siuface  being  regarded  as  the  envelope  of 
another  whose  form,  magnitude,  and  position 
^ry  eontinuooaly  with  the  magnitu^  of  a 
ecHain  parameter,  whilst  its  nature  or  order 
remains  invariable,  the  curve  in  which  two 
iaimediately  snocessive  generating  surfaces 
iot^rsect^  and  which  obviously  lies  wholly  on 
the  envelope,  is  called  the  characteristic  of 
the  latter.  Thus  if  the  generating  sur&ce  be 
a  plane,  and  its  position  be  allowed  to  vary 
continuottsly,  the  envelope  will  be  a  develop- 
able sui&ce  whose  characteristic  is  a  right  line. 
Again,  if  the  generating  surface  be  a  sphere 
of  constant  ra£ttB  whose  centre  is  allowed  to 
di^ibe  a  given  carve  in  space,  the  envelope 
^U  be  a  tubular  surface  whose  characteristic 
is  a  drde.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  en- 
Telope  may  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  its 
characteristic 

Two  oonseentiTe  characteristics  intersect  in 
pointa  the  locos  of  which  forms  an  edffe  of 
rtgremon  or  cuspidal  tdge  {arHe  de  rebrouss^ 
««»<)  on  the  envelope. 

If  F  (x,  jf,  9,  a)ao,  where  «  is  a  variable 
parameter,  be  the  equation  of  the  generating 
^vfaee,  the  next  succeeding  one  will  have  the 
equation 

&nd  the  one  immediately  following  the  latter, 
the  equation 
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da  da^  ' 

so  that  the  equations  of  a  characteristic  will  be 

F-o.  —  ^., 

and  a  point  on  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  enve- 
lope will  satisfy  the  equations 

The  elimination  of  a,  therefore,  fifom  the  first 
two  of  these  equations  will  give  the  equation 
of  the  envelope,  and  its  elimination  from  all 
three  will  lead  to  the  two  equations  of  the 
cuspidal  edge  of  this  envelope.  The  nature 
of  the  envelope  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  form  of  the  function  F,  as  well  as  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  parameter  a  is  in- 
volved therein.  So  long  as  F  remains  of  the 
same  form  with  respect  to  its  variables  jt,  y,  r, 
the  envelopes  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
family,  and  their  equations  always  satisfy 
one  and  the  same  partial  difTerential  equation 
whose  order  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
a  is  involved  m  F.  The  connection  between 
the  theory  of  envelopes  and  the  integration  of 
partial  differential  equations  is  at  once  appa* 
rent;  for  further  information  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  however,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  works  of  Monge;  Boole,  Differential 
Equations;  Salmon,  Analyt,  Geofn,  of  Three 
Dimensions ;  and  others. 

Cbaraeterlstio  of  a  AopiHtlim.  De- 
notes tJie  positive  or  negative  integer  to  which 
a  positive  decimal,  the  mantissa,  mustbea<^c^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  logarithm  itself.  It  is 
only  in  common  or  Briggs  s  logarithms  that  any 
peat  advantage  is  gained  by  thus  distinguish- 
ing between  the  integral  and  decimal  parts  of 
a  logarithm  and  by  keeping  the  latter  always 
positive.  This  convention  being  made,  how- 
ever, tables  of  logarithms  are  much  simplified 
and  abbreviated;  for  the  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  which  have  the  same  significant 
digita,  that  is  to  say  of  all  numbers  which  are 
obtainable  from  one  another  by  multiplication 
by  a  power  of  ten,  will  now  have  the  same 
mantissa,  and  the  characteristics  may  be  sup- 
plied so  easily  that  they  need  not  be  recorded. 

[LoOABITHMfi.] 

CbaraotorUtlc    of    a   Vlaae.     [Knn- 

KATICS.] 

Charado  (Fr.).  A  species  of  riddle,  the 
subject  of  which  is  a  name  or  a  word  that  is  pro- 
posed for  solution  from  an  enigmatical  descrip- 
tion of  its  several  syllables  taken  separately 
as  so  many  individual  words,  and  then  frt>m  a 
similar  description  of  the  whole  name  or  word. 
A  charade  can  only  be  called  complete  if  the 
different  enigmas  which  it  contains  are  brought 
into  a  proper  relation  to  each  other,  and,  as  a 
whole,  unite  in  an  epigrammatic  point.  The 
word  charade,  like  the  term  CAUOCBonBO  [which 
see],  has,  it  is  asserted,  been  applied  to  this  sort 
of  amusement,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor. 

Cliaradriiia  (Lat. ;  Or.  xc^^W'?  ^m 
their  dwelling   in  x^P^P^  de/ts),    A  bird 
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mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  name  of  a  very 
interesting  genus  of  wading  birds,  or  Oral- 
laioreSf  including  the  British  plover  and  allied 
species.  In  modem  Ornithology,  the  Linnsean 
genus  which  included  the  long-lc^ed  plover 
(Himantopita)^  the  stone  curlew  (CEdicnemtis)^ 
and  other  species  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
family  called  Charadriada.  , 

Cliarooal.    A  form  of  carbon,  obtained  by 
burning  wood  with  the  imperfect  access  of  air, 
or  by  heating  or  distilling  it  in  iron  cylinders 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  collection  of 
the  volatile  products ;  among  which  are  tar,  and 
pffroligne<yus  acidy  which  is  impure  acetic  acid. 
Charcoal,  exclusive  of  its  important  use  as  a 
fdel,  is  possessed  of  some  cunous  and  valuable 
properties.    It  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat ; 
and  hence  powdered  charcoal  is  used  to  sur- 
round tubes  and  vessels  which  are  required  to 
retain  their  heat.     It  is  not  injured  by  air  and 
moisture;  hence  stakes  and  piles  are  super- 
ficially charred  to  preserve  them.    It  is  infu- 
sible ;  and  provided  air  be  carefully  excluded, 
it  undergoes  no  change  in  most  intense  heats. 
It  absorbs  air  and  moisture,  and  also  the  co- 
louring and  odoriferous  parts  of  many  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.     Tainted  flesh  and 
putrid  water  are  thus  sweetened  by  the  action 
of  powdered  charcoal,   especially  by  what  is 
called  animal  charcoal,  obtained  by  burning 
bone,   or  the  clippings  of  hides,  leather,   &c. 
Coloured  vegetable  solutions  filtered  through 
well-burnt  charcoal  are  materially  decoloured 
by  it.  When  burned  in  oxygen  or  air.  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid.     [Diamond  and  Cab- 
BON.1     Common  charcoal  intended  merely  for 
fuel  IS  prepared  by  cutting  pieces  of  wood  from 
1  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter  into  lengths  of  from 
1  ft.  to  3  ft.,  forming  them  into  a  conical  pile, 
and  covering  them  with  turf  or  clay  ;  leaving 
two  or  three  holes,  close  to  the  ground,  for 
lighting  the  wood,  and  boring  through  the  turf 
in   the  upper  part  of  the  cone  a  few  other 
holes  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.    The  pile 
being  lighted  at  the  several  holes  along  the 
bottom,  continues  burning  with  a  slow  smoul- 
dering flame  for  a  week  or  two,  and  is  allowed 
to  cool  before  the  turf  is  removed.     In  the  case 
of  very  high  winds,  the  holes  to  the  windward 
are  stopped,  to  prevent  combustion  going  on 
with   too  great  rapidity.     Charcoal  obtained 
by    distilling    beech-wood,    dogwood,    alder, 
willow,  and  other  woods  which  are  free  firom 
resin,  is  called  cylinder  charcoal.    The  char- 
coal employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
is  now  generally  so  prepared. 

Obards.  The  footstalks  and  midrib  of 
artichokes,  cardoons,  and  the  white  beet  are 
so  called.  In  the  case  of  the  artichoke  and 
cardoon,  the  leaves  are  tied  up,  and  the  light 
excluded  by  straw  ropes  or  by  soil,  in  order 
to  blanch  the  chard,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
natural  bitterness ;  after  which,  when  dressed, 
it  becomes  an  agreeable  vegetable.  The  leaves 
of  the  white  beet^  not  being  naturally  bitter, 
do  not  require  blanching  to  render  them  fit  for 
use. 
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CHARITY,  BROTHERS  OF 

Chmtgem  In  Guimery,  signifies  the  quantity 
of  powder  used  at  one  discharge  of  a  gon. 
For  land  service  there  are  certain  fixed  charges 
for  all  guns.  These  are  called  service  charges. 
They  should  be  such  as  to  give  the  greatest 
initial  velocity  to  the  projectile,  without  unduly 
straining  the  gun.  For  heavy  and  medium 
smooth-bored  guns,  the  service  charge  is  one- 
third,  for  light  smooth-bored  guns,  one-foartb 
the  weight  of  the  projectile.  For  firing  with 
hot  shot  and  ricochet  firing,  these  charges  are 
reduced.  In  the  navy,  three  charges  are  itsed, 
viz.  distant,  fuU,  and  reduced.  In  rifled  guns, 
also,  on  accoimt  of  the  absence  of  windage,  the 
longer  time  the  shot  remains  in  the  bore,  and 
the  greater  consequent  strain  exerted  by  the 
gas,  the  charges  are  much  less.  In  Armstrong 
breech-loading  guns,  they  are  one-eighth  the 
weight  of  the  prryjectile. 

Chabgb.  In  Heraldry,  signifies  the  various 
bearings,  i.e.  ordinaries  and  figures,  depicted  on 
the  escutcheon.  A  shield  is  said  to  be  chirgid 
with  the  bearings  depicted  on  it ;  and  so  is  an 
ordinary  or  other  charge,  when  it  bears  another 
device  upon  it 

Cluurire  a*Afl)Alres.  The  third  or  loir^ 
class  of  foreign  ministers,  according  to  the 
regulations  adopted  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
Cluur^  and  Owereliarffe.  In  Fainting,  a 
term  applied  to  any  exaggeration  of  character, 
expression  from,  colour,  &c. 

Cliaiitable  Ttm^  In  English  Law,  pur- 
poses of  public  benefit  for  which  lands  might 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  law  be  giant^, 
under  certain  restrictions,  without  incorring 
the  illegality  of  Mobtxain  [which  »k']. 
Grants  for  this  purpose  are  now  regulatdi 
by  24  Vict.  c.  9  (1861).  The  oommissionrn 
under  .whose  superintendence  the  trusts  for 
this  purpose  are  placed  were  established  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853. 

Cbarites  (Gr.  x^trci ).  In  Greek  Mytho- 
logy, the  Graces.  Homer  simply  speaks  of  a 
Charis  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  H«^iod 
names  three,  Aglaia,  Euphrosyn^  and  Thalia, 
as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Kurynome. 
With  the  Greeks  these  beings  were  the  em- 
bodiments of  gracefulness  and  beautr.  In  the 
Vedic  mythology,  the  Harits,  with  whose  name 
that  of  the  Charites  has  been  identified,  an 
the  horses  of  the  sun,  glittering  with  dasling 
light  But  it  would  probably  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  GrcH'ks  borrowed  from 
Vedic  writings  an  idea  which  comes  to  both 
Ghreeks  and  Hindus  from  an  earlier  and  com- 
mon source.  The  word  is  traced  to  the  root 
ghar  or  har,  to  be  fat  or  glittering;  the 
transition  from  the  idea  of  &tness  to  that 
of  brilliance  and  beauty  being  shown  in  a 
large  class  of  words  both  in  Ghreek  and  other 
languages. 

Cbarlty,  Brotliers  ana  Slaters  oft  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  orders  of  *  Hospi- 
tallers,' established  especially  in  France.  Their 
office  is  to  attend  the  sick.  The  females  form 
a  similar  society  to  that  of  the  Bi^goins  in 
Flanders.     [BsamNa] 


CHAHLES^S  WAIN 


Charles's  Vain.  A  name  sometiines 
^ren  by  astronomical  writers  to  the  oonstella- 
tion  Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear.  It  has  some- 
times also  been  applied  to  the  Little  Bear.  For 
the  origin  of  the  names  of  these  constellations, 
see  Max  Mailer,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of 
Language^  2nd  Series^  p.  361  &c. 

Cliarloek  (also  ctdled  Kedlock:  A-Sax. 
eedeleoc).  A  common  name  for  two  of  our  most 
common  agricnltnral  weeds,  Sinajna  arvensis 
asidBapkanusBaphanuirum.  The  plants  when 
yooQg  are  remarkably  like  those  of  mustard 
or  of  the  common  turnip ;  but  they  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  taste,  which  is  hot  and 
bitter,  while  that  of  the  turnip  is  mild. 

Cbaron  (Or.).  In  Mythology,  the  ferry- 
man who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  departed 
in  a  boat  across  the  Stygian  lake  to  receive 
judgment  from  iEacus,  Rhadamanthus,  and 
Minos,  the  judges  of  the  infernal  regions.  He 
received  an  obelus  from  every  passenger,  for 
which  reason  that  piece  of  money  was  placed 
in  the  mouths  of  the  dead.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Erebus  and  Night 

Chanrlnff  of  Vosts.  The  practice  of  car- 
boniring  by  burning  that  portion  of  the  surface 
of  wooden  posts  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the 
ground.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  posts 
tnm  decaying,  more  especially  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  be- 
tween wind  and  water.  The  practice  is  com- 
mon in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
Bussia  and  Sweden,  though  timber  is  there  so 
abundant 

C]iart(Lat  charta,  paper).  A  hydrographic 
map  for  the  use  of  navigators,  being  a  pro- 
jection of  some  part  of  the  sea  or  coast  on  a 
plane  surface.  Charts  as  well  as  ordinary  maps 
may  be  constructed  on  any  of  the  principles 
by  which  a  spherical  surface  is  represented  on 
&  plane ;  Mercator^s  projection,  however,  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  is  the  one  generally 
used. 

Charta*  Magna  (Lat).  In  English  His- 
tory. The  *  Great  Charter  of  the  Bealm*  was 
signed  by  King  John  in  1215,  and  confirmed  by 
his  successor  Henry  III.  It  is  reported  to  have 
been  chiefly  drawn  up  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bmy.  Its  most  important  articles  are  those 
which  provide  that  no  freeman  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned  or  proceeded  against,  '  except  by 
the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law 
of  the  land,'  and  that  no  scutage  or  aid  should 
be  imposed  in  the  kingdom  (except  certain 
feudal  dues  from  tenants  of  the  crown)  unless 
by  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom.  The 
remaining  and  greater  part  of  it  is  directed 
afninst  abuses  of  the  king's  power  as  feudal 
raperior. 

Cliartaeeiia  (Lat).  Papery;  indicating 
the  paper-like  texture  and  substance  of  most 
leaves. 

Charta.  In  French  History,  orijginally 
iised  to  indicate  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  French  kmgs  to  various  towns 
and  oommnnitiea ;  but  applied  at  present  to  the 
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ftindamental  law  of  the  French  monarchy,  as 
established  on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIU. 
in  1814.  The  Charte  consists  of  sixty-nine 
articles,  and  is  founded  on  principles  analogous 
to  those  of  the  British  constitution,  as  em- 
bodied originally  in  the  Magna  Charta  and 
subsequently  extended  in  the  Bill  of  Bights. 
As  is  well  known,  it  was  the  violation  of  an 
article  of  the  Charte  by  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X.  that  led  to  the  revolution  of  1830, 
the  expulsion  of  that  monarch  from  the  throne, 
and  the  establishment  of  Louis  Philippe's  dy- 
nasty, which,  after  eighteen  years'  sway,  was 
itself  expelled,  February  24,  1848,  and  there- 
with the  Charte  which  it  was  called  in  to 
support  fell  to  the  ground. 

CliarteTwpaitj'.  In  Mercantile  Law,  is 
defined  to  be  a  contract,  by  which  the  owner 
or  master  of  a  ship  hires  or  lets  the  whole  or 
a  principal  part  of  it  to  a  freighter  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  on  a  determined  voyage  to  one 
or  more  places.  A  charter-party  is  generally 
under  seid ;  but  a  printed  or  written  instrument 
signed  by  the  parties,  called  a  memorandum  of 
a  charter-party,  is  binding  if  no  charter-party 
be  executed.  A  voyage  may  be  performed  in 
part  under  a  charter-party,  and  in  part  under  a 
parol  agreement ;  but  the  terms  of  a  charter- 
party  cannot  be  altered  by  parol  evidence,  al- 
though they  may  be  explained  by  mercantile 
usage.  The  instrument  expresses  the  freight 
to  be  paid,  and  generally,  but  not  necessanly, 
the  burden  of  tibe  ship ;  together  with  some 
usual  covenants,  and  others  at  the  discretion 
of  the  parties. 

CliartlBta.  The  name  assumed  by  a  certain 
political  party  in  England,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  working  classes,  who  have  embodied 
their  principles  in  a  document  called  the 
'  People's  Cnarter,'  the  six  leading  points  of 
which  are  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot, 
annual  parliaments,  electoral  districts,  aboli- 
tion of  property  qualification,  and  payment  of 
members  of  pariiament. 

Cliartiilarji  In  Diplomatics,  a  collection 
of  the  charters  belonging  to  a  church  or  re- 
ligious house. 

CHarybdls  (Lat. ;  Gr.  xipy^ie).  In  My- 
thology.    [SOTLLA.] 

Cl&asclilsoli.    [Assassins.] 

Cliase.  Is  part  of  a  gun  in  front  of  the 
trunnions.  In  smooth-bored  cast-iron  guns  it 
is  the  part  between  the  second  reinforce  ring 
and  the  neck  of  the  piece.     [Gun.] 

Chasb.  In  Forestry  and  rural  matters,  a  row 
or  rank  of  plants  or  trees,  and  more  especially 
of  hedge  plants ;  also  an  extent  of  waste  or 
forest  land.  The  name  is  applied  in  England 
to  some  of  those  uncultivated  lands  which  were 
set  apart  for  the  breeding  of  deer  and  other 
large  game  for  hunting — as  Waltham  Chase, 
Cranbome  Chase,  Cannock  Chase.  Most  of 
these,  however,  are  no  longer  used  for  thifl 
purpose. 

Chasb.  In  Nautical  language^  pursuit ;  also 
the  vessel  pursued. 


CHASE 

Chask  (Fr.  chassis).  In  Printixi^  an  iron 
frame  three-fifths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  in 
which  the  pages  of  type  are  wedded  up  to  secure 
the  letters  from  separating  or  dropping  out  in 
the  process  of  printing.  Chases  are  of  differ- 
ent dimensions,  according  to  the  number  of 
pages  in  a  sheet^  and  the  size  of  the  paper :  in 
the  printing  of  books  there  are  two  bars  fixed 
across  at  right  angles,  called  crosses,  so  as  to 
divide  the  chase  into  quarters  for  greater  se- 
enrity.  The  thickness  is  always  the  same,  how- 
ever large  may  be  the  chase,  being  lower  than 
the  types,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  margin 
of  the  paper  clean. 

Clitts«r.  The  vessel  pursuing.  Also  guns 
at  the  head  and  stem  for  firing  when  in  chase. 

Clti^Blng'  or  BnoliasiBff*  In  Sculpture, 
the  art  of  embossing  or  making  bassi  rihevi  in 
metals.  The  work  is  punched  out  from  the 
back,  and  then  cut  on  steel  blocks  or  puncheons, 
and  cleared  with  smftU  chisels  and  gravers. 

Much  chasing  is  done  by  filling  the  vessel  to 
be  chased  with  a  composition  of  pitch,  and  then 
hammering  with  a  point  and  chisel  on  the  out- 
aide. 

<nia^9otatoa0«  Small  potatoes,  only  fit 
for  giving  to  pigs  or  boiline  for  poultry. 

cniat-wood.  Small  sticks  and  spray,  only 
fit  for  fuel. 

Chatliamtte*  A  variety  of  Qoanthite 
found  in  Mica-slate  at  Chatham,  Connecticut 
It  is  chiefly  an  arsenide  of  nickel  and  iron 
containing  1*8  per  cent,  of  cobalt. 

CluitoyAiit  (Fr.).  In  Mineralogy,  the 
changeable  light,  resembling  that  observable  in 
the  eye  of  a  cat,  reflected  by  certain  minerals. 
The  reflections  are  sometime^  coloured,  as  in 
Labrador  Felspar ;  or  pearly,  as  in  Adularia ; 
or  silky,  as  in  the  fibrous  variety  of  Gypsum 
called  Satin  Spar. 

Oliawioa.  A  genus  of  Piperacea,  separated 
from  Piper,  from  which  it  diners  in  its  perfectly 
unisexual  flowers,  which  are  sessile  on  spikes 
placed  opposite  the  leaves.  It  yields  some  few 
important  species,  as  C,  Boxfntrghii  and  C  offir 
einarum,  which  furnish  the  I^ong  Pepper  of 
commerce;  and  C.  Betel  and  C,  Siriboa,  which 
furnish  the  Betel  Pepper  chewpd  by  the  natives 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Cbajra  Soot.  The  root  of  the  Oldenlandia 
umhellata^  cultivated  upon  the  Coromandel 
coast  as  a  red  dye  stuff. 

Ohm^m^  The  curd  of  milk  compressed  into 
solid  masses  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  and, 
when  intended  for  keeping,  salted  and  dried,  and 
sometimes  coloured  and  flavoured.  It  is  gene- 
rally made  from  thejnilk  of  cows,  butoccasion- 
allv  from  that  of  ewes,  and  sometimes  from  the 
milk  of  goats.  The  following  are  the  principal 
British  cheeses :  Brickbat,  formed  of  new  milk 
and  cream,  chiefly  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  autumn, 
and  sold  in  little  square  pieces  about  the  size 
of  brickbats.  Cheddar,  round  thick  cheeses, 
weighing  from  100  or  200  pounds,  solid,  white, 
and  homogeneous,  and  of  the  very  best  qualitgr< 
Cheshire,  hrge  round  thick  cheeses,  commonly 
veighiDg  from  100  to  200  pounds  each ;  homo- 
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geneous,  and  friable  rather  than  Tifldd.  Thpj 
are  made,  like  the  Cheddar,  finom  the  whole  of 
the  milk  and  cream  ;  the  mominfi:*8  milk  bemg 
mixed  with  that  of  the  preceding  evening. 
previously  warmed.  Derbyshire  is  a  smaller 
white  rich  cheese.  Dunlop,  originally  made  in 
Ayrshire,  but  now  general  throughout  Scotland, 
is  large,  round,  white,  buttery,  and  wei^rlis 
from  30  to  60  pounds.  This  and  the  Derbyshire 
cheese  are  very  much  alike  in  form,  ooloor,  and 
flavour.  Gloucester,  large,  round,  and  mild; 
buttery  rather  than  friable.  There  are  tvo 
kinds,  the  single  and  double  Gloucester;  the 
single  differs  firom  the  double  merely  in  being 
half  its  thickness.  Green  or  Saoe  cheese  maj  h« 
made  of  any  of  the  other  kin<u  by  mixing  the 
I  milk  before  it  has  curdled  with  a  decoction  of 
I  sage  leaves,  among  which  some  put  a  few  flowen 
of  marigold  and  leaves  of  parsley.  In  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  the  leaves  or  seeds  of  lorage 
are  added  to  the  sage,  and  communicate  a 
very  strong  flavour.  Lincolnshire  is  made  of 
new  milk  and  cream ;  it  is  quite  soft»  not  abure 
2  inches  thick,  and  will  not  keep  more  than 
two  or  three  months.  Norfolk,  the  weight  is 
generally  from  30  to  60  pounds ;  the  curd  is 
dyed  yellow  with  amotto  or  safl^n ;  and  though 
not  a  rich  cheese,  it  is  considered  a  good  keeper. 
8i)ft  or  8lip<oat  is  a  small  soft  rich  chrese, 
which  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  butter, 
if  it  were  not  white;  it  must  be  eaten  in  a 
week  or  two 'after  making.  Stilton,  bo  named 
from  the  town  in  Huntingdonshire  where  it 
was  first  brought  into  notice,  but  which  is 
made  principal^  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  rich, 
buttery,  and  white ;  and,  unlike  all  the  other 
cheeses  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  twice 
as  high  as  it  is  broad.  It  is  much  improTed 
by  keeping.  It  is  the  dearest  of  all  English 
cheeses,  the  price  being  generally  to  that  of 
Cheshire  as  2  to  1,  or  2  to  1^.  In  order  to 
induce  premature  decay  and  the  consequent 
appearance  of  age  in  tnese  cheeses,  it  is  said 
the  maken  sometimes  bu^  them  in  masses  of 
fermenting  straw.  Cottenham,  so  named  frr>m 
a  town  in  Cambridgeshire ;  it  difiers  chiefly 
from  the  cream  cheese  of  Stilton  in  being  flat, 
broader,  and  superiorly  flavoured.  The  flavour 
is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  rich  grasses  which 
grow  on  the  Fens.  Suffolk,  or  Skim^-milk,  is 
round  and  thin,  weighing  from  25  to  30  pounds 
each,  and  is  the  best  keeping  cheese  made  in 
England.  Wiltshire  resembles  the  Cheddar  and 
Cheshire  cheeses,  but  is  of  inferior  flavour. 
Yorkshire  or  Cream  cheese  is  the  same  as  the 
slip-coat  cheese  already  mentioned. 

Foreign  Cheeses. — ^The  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  the  following:  Parfnesan  is  chiefly 
made  at  Parma  and  other  places  in  Lombardj, 
of  the  curd  of  skimmed  milk  hardened  by  b«kt. 
Its  flavour  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  rich 
pastures  of  that  part  of  Italy,  where  plants, 
from  the  greater  quantity  of  bright  sunshine 
than  in  Britain,  have  doubtless  their  aromatic 
properties  increased.  Swiss  cheese  is  of  various 
lands ;  but  the  chief  sorts  are  the  QnyiK  or 
Jura  cheese,  and  Schabsieger  or  green  dieese; 
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the  last  18  flATcmred  with  the  seeds  and  leares 
of  the  melilot,  and  is  made,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, ehieflj  of  a  mixtuie  of  sheep's  and 
goat's  milk.  German  cheeses  are  of  different 
kinds ;  but  none  are  celebrated,  unless  we  ex- 
cf  pt  that  of  Westphalia,  which  is  made  up  into 
K>und  baUs  or  short  cylinders,  imder  a  pound 
weight  each.  The  flavour  which  this  cheese 
a^iiairt'S  arises  from  the  curd  being  allowed  to 
l>ei-ome  partially  putrid  before  it  is  compressed. 
Iq  Holland  rery  good  cheese  is  made,  particu- 
larly the  Edam  and  Grouda  cheeses ;  the  former 
is  very  salt,  and  keeps  well  at  sea.  In  many 
pcirts  of  the  Continent,  and  eren  in  the  interior 
of  Poland  and  Russia,  there  are  imitations  of 
English  cheese  made ;  but  what  may  be  called 
the  indigenous  cheese  of  the  Russian  empire  is 
nothing  more  than  salted  curd  put  into  a  bag 
and  powerfully  pressed,  and  taken  to  market  as 
soon  as  it  is  made,  in  the  same  manner  as 
bnttcr  is.  In  some  places,  instead  of  a  press, 
the  whey  is  forced  out  of  the  curd  by  puttmg  it 
into  a  long  doth  midway  between  the  two  ends, 
while  a  person  at  each  end  twists  the  cloth  in 
an  opposite  dinnition,  and  thus  wrings  out  the 
whey.  In  some  Russian  villages  the  curd  is 
exposed  for  sale  in  small  lumps,  retaining  the 
m:ir^  of  the  fingers,  which  shows  that  no 
other  pressure  has  been  employed  than  what 
can  be  giTen  with  the  hand. 

In  France  the  Roquefort  cheese  is  the  most 
esteraied,  and  next  that  of  NeufchateL  The 
f^)rmer  somewhat  resembles  Stilton,  but  is 
maeh  inferior ;  and  the  latter  is  a  cream  cheese, 
seldom  exeeedinga  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight 

Chao— "igooiiu  The  common  name  in 
Bome  paitB  of  England  for  the  Horse-mushroom, 
AgaricuM  arvmtis,  a  species  which  grows  in 
rings,  and  is  largely  gathered  fhr  mai^et 

Glieetali  or  Clieeta.  A  Mahratta  vema- 
eolsr  name,  applied  both  to  the  Felis  jubata 
and  the  Fdis  Leopardus.  It  is  to  the  former 
9p^es,  or  hunting  leopard,  that  the  term  is 
confined  in  this  country. 

ClMllogiiatlia  (Gt.  xct^^^t  ^  ^*P,  &ii<l 
yfiBot,  a  jaw).  An  order  of  Myriapods  or 
Centipedes,  of  which  the  lower  Up  is  formed  by 
the  tongue  and  two  mandibles. 

ClMllopoda  (Gr.  x*"*^^*  ^^^  ^ovs,  afoot\ 
A  &mily  of  Myriapods,  in  which  a  pair  of  feet 
fonn  the  lower  lip. 

^^l^^fSxwajm  (x<^  hand,  and  pals,  mouse). 
A  gimas  of  Strepeirhine  Quadrnmana,  peculiar 
to  Madagascar.  The  Chieromys  [  Ate-atb]  was 
discoTered  by  the  French  Toyager  Sonnerat, 
aince  whose  time  no  specimens  had  been  brought 
to  Europe.  Professor  Owen  succeeded  in  ob- 
tuning  a  speehnen  firom  the  Hon.  H.  Sandwith, 
which  be  dissected  in  1863.  Cuyier  had  placed 
it  amongst  the  Rodents,  misled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  incisor  teeth ;  but  an  examination 
of  the  brain  leayes  no  doubt  of  its  quadrumanous 
i^tuie.  Theforeleg  turns  freely  in  the  prone  and 
sopine positions;  itispentadactyle;  theinner- 
mn«t  digit  stands  out  at  an  acute  angle  with  the 
index,  and  is  opposable  to  the  o&er  digits, 
BuOdng  a  prehenale  hand,  but  in  a  less  perfect 
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degree  than  in  the  Old-World  or  *  catarrhine ' 
quadrnmana.  The  second,  fourth,  and  fiAh 
digits  have  the  ordinary  thickness,  the  fourth 
being  almost  twice  the  length  of  the  second. 
The  third  or  middle  finger  is  singularly  atte- 
nuated ;  is  rather  shorter  than  the  fourth  digit ; 
and  is  terminated  by  a  slender  curved  claw.  It 
is  this  seemingly  atrophied  digit  which  the 
Aye-aye  inserts  into  the  burrows  of  the  wood- 
boring  caterpillars,  after  it  has  gnawed  down 
to  and  exposed  them  by  its  strong  foreteeth,  in 
order  to  extract  the  grub.  The  hind  limb  is 
longer  than  the  fore  limb,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  more  perfect  hand ;  the  '  hallex '  or  thumb 
being  stronger,  and  set  at  a  more  open  angle 
with  the  other  toes,  which  are  more  like 
each  other  in  length  and  thickness.  Tho 
thumb  has  a  fiat,  broad  naiL  From  the  ex- 
ternal characters  of  the  Aye-aye  it  might  be 
inferred  that  it  was  of  arboreal  habits,  tho 
limbs  being  constructed  chiefly  for  grasping, 
especially  the  hinder  pair,  as  in  all  good 
climbers.  The  circular  open  eye,  large  iris, 
and  wide  pupil,  reducible  to  a  minute  point 
when  contracted,  indicate  a  climber  of  noctur- 
nal habits.  The  large  and  perfect  ears  bespeak 
the  acuteness  of  their  sense.  The  tail,  long 
and  bushy,  but  not  prehensile,  may  add  to  the 
protectiTe  nou-conducting  coTering  of  the  well- 
clothed  body  during  sleep.  In  a  variety  of 
particulars,  its  nearest  approach  is  to  members 
of  the  Lemurine  group.  In  ordinary  zoological 
or  external  characters,  Professor  Owen  consi- 
dered that  its  nearest  allies  were  certain 
Oalagos  of  Africa  {Otolicnus  crassicaudaius 
and  Otol,  AUeni), 

Ch»lro^eGt0B  (Gr.  x*^P*  ^nd,  and  rfixB^t  I 
sunm).  A  genus  of  spine-finned  fishes,  haying 
the  pectoral  fins  supported,  like  short  feet,  upon 
peduncles.  jPy  means  of  this  organisation  the 
cheironects  can  creep  oyer  the  mud  or  sand 
when  left  dry  by  the  receding  tide ;  they  also 
propel  themselves  along  by  short  leaps,  and 
in  this  way  seize  upon  insects  which  may  be 
hovering  about;  whence  they  have  obtained  the 
name  of  frog-fishes.  The  giU-cavity  is  huge, 
but  the  outlet  very  small,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  which  can  thus  be  retained  enables 
the  cheironeets  to  remain  out  of  water  longer 
than  fishes  in  general  can  do.  Tho  term 
Cheironectes  is  applied  by  Illiger  to  a  genus 
of  opossum  having  the  hinder  hands  webbed. 
Some  naturalists  adopt  this  application  of  the 
term,  and  apply  to  the  genus  of  fishes  so  called 
by  Cuyier  the  name  Antennarius,  originally 
given  to  the  cheironeets  by  Commerson. 

Obelroptera  (Gr.  x<^P«  a  hand,  and  wrcp^, 
a  u>ing).  An  order  of  Manunalia,  characterised 
b^  haying  the  anterior  extremities,  and  espe- 
cially the  hands,  so  modified  as  to  serve  tho 
office  of  wings,  the  fingers  being  extremely 
lengthened,  and  connected  together  by  a  thin 
membrane^  Of  this  order  me  common  bat 
{Vespertiiio ptpistrellus)  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type.  The  order  includes  very  numerous 
and  m  versified  species,  which  have  been  grouped 
by  De  Blamyillei  who  has  devoted  an  especial 
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Htudy  to  them,  into  throe  principal  divisions. 
Of  these  the  first  includes  the  largest  species, 
called  •  flying- foxes'  {Pteropus) :  they  are,  how- 
ever, Tegetable-feeders,  and  are  characterised 
by  having  the  ears  and  nose  of  a  simple  form ; 
the  two  innermost  fingers  of  the  hand  armed 
with  claws,  and  of  the  ordinary  structure;  the 
tail,  and  the  web  of  skin  connecting  the  hind- 
legs,  and  called  the  *  interfemoral '  web,  very 
short,  or  wanting;  and  lastly,  by  having  the 
molar  teeth  separated  by  intervals,  and  of 
simple  structure.  These  bats  are  distributed 
over  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  old  continent, 
and  extend  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  second  division  has  the  nose  complicated 
by  variously  shaped  and  grotesque  membranous 
foliations;  the  first  or  innermost  digit  alone 
retains  itB  ordinary  structure  and  armature; 
the  molar  teeth  are  beset  with  sharp  tubercles; 
and  the  food  of  these  species  consists  of  insects, 
or  the  blood  of  higher  organised  and  larger 
animals.  The  vampire-bats  of  South  America 
belong  to  this  group,  which  also  indudea  the 
horse-shoe  bats  (Bhinolophi)  and  other  genera 
distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The 
third  division  of  Cheiroptera  has  the  nose  con- 
stantly simple :  the  other  characters  as  in  the 
second.  It  includes  the  bats  properly  so  called 
(  VespertUio\  which  are  uniformly  insectivorous, 
and  of  small  size. 

Clielrotlierlnin  (Or.  x'^Pi  hand^  and 
Bnpiow^  beast).  This  name  was  given  by  Kaup 
to  a  mammalian  animal,  supposed  to  have 
produced  the  handlike  impressions  on  the 
Triassic  sandstones  of  Hildburghausen  and 
Lancashire.  These  have  since  been  demon- 
strated to  belong  to  a  batrachoid  reptile,  the 
Labtrinthodon. 

Chelae  (Lat.;  Or.  x^Xaf,  c/atr«).  The  first  pair 
of  forcipated  extremities  of  the  crab,  lobster, 
and  other  crustaceans. 

Cbelloeres  (Or.  x^Xo/,  and  tc^pat,  a  horn). 
The  term  applied  by  Latreille  to  two  appen- 
dages of  the  head  of  the  Arachnidans,  or 
spiders  and  scorpions,  which  appendages  he 
considers  as  representing  the  mesial  antennse 
of  the  Decapod  Crustacea^  here  converted  into 
manducatory  organs. 

ClieUdonio  Aoid.  A  white  crystalline  acid 
contained  in  the  common  celandine  {Cheli- 
donium  majus).  It  forms  definite  salts  with 
bases. 

cnielldonlne.  A  bitter  alkaloid  contained 
in  the  celandine. 

CbeUdOBimn  (Or.  x^^^^^^t  celandine). 
A  genus  of  Papaveracea  found  plentifully  in  a 
wild  frtate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and 
old  ruins  in  this  country.  The  common  Celan- 
dine, C.  majus,  has  pinnately  lobed  leaves,  and 
small  yellow  flowers  succeeded  by  siliquiform 
pods,  and  is  fall  of  an  acrid  yellow  milk, 
which  is  used  to  destroy  warts. 

Clielittsfbrdita.  A  crystallised  greyish- 
white  mineral  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina 
and  silicate  of  lime,  found  at  Chelmsford  in 
Massachusetts.  It  appears  to  have  the  aame 
composition  as  Meionite  and  Scapolite. 
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ChelOBlaiiSt  Clieloiiia  (Or.  x<x^.  ^ 
tortoist).  The  order  of  Reptiles,  including  thf 
tortoises,  terra  penes,  and  turtles ;  charact^ri'^t-} 
by  the  body  being  enclosed  between  a  doiille 
shield  or  shell,  out  of  which  extend  the  bead, 
tail,  and  four  extremities.  The  laid  tortoiij^s 
have  the  power  of  retracting  all  these  parts 
within  the  shelL 

Cbemloal  Vomenelatare.  The  earlv 
chemists  distinguished  the  compounds  wliich 
they  discovered,  by  general  names  to  indicnte 
tlieir  source,  and  special  names  to  indicate  thnr 
appearance  ;  thus — horn  silver,  butter  of  ar.ti- 
mony^  oil  of  vitriol,  spirit  of  salt.  The  ele- 
ments were  named  in  an  equally  loose  manner. 
The  latter  names  have,  in  some  cases,  be^^a 
retained,  while  the  former  have  been  alcKr^t 
wholly  replaced  by  a  system  of  names  indi- 
cating as  fiir  as  possible  the  composition  and 
constitution  of  the  compounds. 

When  a  compound  contains  oily  two  ele- 
ments, its  name  is  composed  of  their  names,  one 
of  which  is  abbreviated,  and  the  tenninal  iiU 
attached.    Thus  a  substance  containing  chlo- 
rine and  sodium  is  called  cbloride  of  sodiom. 
So  oxfc^  of  iron  (oxygen  and  iron),  solphiWr 
of  antimony  (sulphur  and  antimony),  &c ;  the 
name   of   the  more  negative    element    beicg 
always  the    one  thus   altered.      When  acicis 
whose  names  end  in  ic  combine  with  bases,  the 
name  of  the  resulting  salt  is  composed  of  the 
names  of  its  constituents,  but  the  ic  is  droppt-d 
and  the  terminal  ate  substituted.     Thus,  car- 
bonfo  acid  and  soda  form  carbonate  of  soda ; 
nitn'c  acid  and  potash  form  mtrate  of  potash ; 
and  so  on.    So  acids  whose  names  end  in  ou.*, 
form  salts  the  names  of  which  end  in  ite.    Thus, 
m\ious  acid  and  ammonia  form  nitnte  of  ammo- 
nia.   SulphuroKf  acid  forms  sulphtto,  the  w 
being  omitted  for  sake  of  euphony.    The  differ- 
ence in  the  terminals  ic  and  oua  attached  to  the 
name  of  an  element  indicates  its  state  of  oxid.i- 
tion.     For  example,  sulphur  and  oxygen  com- 
bine in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  three, 
and  one  to  two;    the  former  is  called  6ul- 
phurtc   acid,   the   latter    sulphuitnts  add,  ic 
always  indicating  a  higher  state  of  oxidation 
than  ous.    The  abbreviated  and  slightly  altered 
Latin  and  Oreek  numerals  memo,  bi  or  bin, 
ter,  quadr,  guin ;  and  prot  or  proto,  di  or  din, 
tri  or  tris,  tetra,  and  penta,  indicate  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five,  &c.  atoms  of  the  substance  to 
whose  names  they  are  afiSxed,  the  Latin  mo5t 
frequently  referring  to  the  negative  constituent, 
the  Oreek  to  the  positive.    Thus  cftiiiodide  of 
copper  is   a  compound  containing  two  atoms 
of  copper   to  one   of  iodine.      Biniodide  of 
mercury  would  indicate  two  of  iodine  to  one  of 
mercuiy.     TVracetato  of  lead  contains  three 
atoms  of  acetic  acid  to  one  of  oxide  of  lead ;  tris- 
acetate  of  lead  contains  one  of  acetic  add  to 
three  of  oxide  of  lead.    8ub  indicates  an  under 
or  lower  or  smaller  quantity  of  the  substance  to 
whose  name  it  is  attached.    Per  ia  another 
general  rather  tiian  special  prefix,  having  the 
opposite  signification  to  th^  of  eub,    Sesgid 
indicates  one  and  a  Aa{/' atoms  of  any  element 
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or  compound  whose  name  it  is  associated  with. ' 
InnMiiuch,  howeTor,  as  half  atoms  are  not  sup- 
}x>«>(\i  to  exist,  sesqui  always  indicates  thrco 
utoms  of  the  element  to  whose  name  it  is  afidxed,  , 
\in\Uti  with  two  atoms  of  the  second  body  form- 
ing the  compound.   Thus  tf^^^uichloride  of  iron  ' 
cviitams  three  of  chlorine  to  two  of  iron,  not 
oDt'  and  a  half  of  chlorine  to  one  of  iron.  I 

The  abore  method  of  carrying  out  the 
rrinciple  of  naming  chemical  compounds  so  as 
to  indicate  their  composition  and  constitution, 
docs  Dot,  however,  meet  the  requirements  of 
The  chemists  of  the  present  day,  as  it  can  only  i 
to  a  limited  extent  be  applied  in  describing 
chomical  compounds  of  organic  origin.  The 
1  .rue  numbers  of  atoms  of  each  of  the  few 
iliinenta  which  are  associated  in  an  organic 
molecule,  precludes  the  idea  of  so  naming  the  ' 
f-jTupoond  as  to  indicate  mere  composition, ' 
vhile  expression  of  constitution  is  in  most 
(i>e3  out  of  the  question,  simply  because  we  are 
i;;!iorant  of  it  Where  anything  is  known  of 
o)ubtitation,  the  same  method  of  nomenclature 
u  applied,  but  the  frequent  result  is  an  almost 
ci:i  roDounceably  long  name.  Moreover,  yiews 
"f  chemical  constitution  being  generally  based 
rn  theory,  all  oonstitntional  systems  of  nomen- 
fiiitore  become  modified  and  altered  with  the 
[r '.n^ss  of  science,  and  the  result  is  the  extreme 
i:.ct>i]Tenienoe  of  hftTing  two  or  three  names  for 
t  r.»'  substance. 

A  congress  of  chemists  held  at  Garlsmhe  in 
t'  f  rear  1860  discussed  the  question  how  best 
^  i  ut  the  language  of  chemistry  into  harmony 
v.th  the  actual  state  of  the  science.  The 
("'Q<-la«ion  arrived  at  was  that  there  was  at 
tr>M>nt  insufficient  ground  for  a  general  agree- 
r>r!t  on  this  subject,  and  that  individual  liberty 
Ti%  indispensable  to  progress. 

Clieiiila  des  Rondes  (Fr.).  In  Fortifi- 
.ntioD,  a  passage  left  between  the  top  of  the 
K^etment  of  the  escarp  and  the  parapet  itself, 
f-i  constmcted  that  the  defenders,  themselves 
l^  tccted,  can  fire  &om  it  into  the  ditch. 

GHemtetrj  or  cniymistry  (the  latter 
viy  of  spelling  this  word  implies  the  certainty 
i- it  the  ff  represents  the  Greek  v,  and  that  the 
V'^ni  is  derived  from  the  Ghreek  x^m^t »  rj  X^f^^ 
I'lnejthus  the  science  of  jtticeSj  i.e.  of  fusion. 
T\is  is,  to  say  the  leasts  very  doubtful.  Hum- 
\'  lit  {Comos  ii.  628)  decides  against  it.  The 
^ireek  forms  x^/ic(a  and  x^/^v^^  have  been 
MVrred  by  some  to  Chcmi,  the  name  of  the 
ianent  Egyptians :  this  derivation,  if  proved, 
«yiild  mSke  Chemistry  the  Science  of  the 
^-''.ptians:  Kiebuhr,  Leciurea  on  Ancient 
ilt<!'>ry  i  46). 

Chemistry  ia  a  department  of  science,  the 
C'^.'f^  of  which  are  to  investigate  the  nature 
^ni  properties  of  the  elements  of  matter,  and 
their  mntual  actions  and  combinations  ;  to  as- 
certain the  proportions  in  which  they  unite, 
^ri'l  the  modes  of  separating  them  when  united ; 
and  to  enquire  into  the  laws  and  powers  which 
P^'^^^e  over  and  afiect  these  agencies.  As  an 
fl''^  cheaistxy  may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote 
period;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
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existed  as  a  science  previoTis  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century :  and  in  tracing 
its  early  history  we  shall  find  the  principal 
materials  upon  which  it  is  foimded  in  the  works 
of  Bacon,  Boyle,  Hooke,  Mayow,  and  Newton. 

As  induction  from  rxpcH/tu^t  is  the  exclusive 
basis  of  chemical  science,  little  progress  could 
be  made  in  it  till  the  futility  of  the  ancient 
philosophical  systems  had  been  exposed,  and 
their  influence  annihilated,  and  till  the  necessity 
of  that  form  of  severe  experimental  enquiry  had 
been  established  which  'first  procures  the  light, 
and  then  shows  the  way  by  its  means.'  Upon 
such  foundations,  laid  by  Bacon,  the  other 
philosophers  whose  names  have  been  mentioned 
proceeded  to  bring  together  and  arrange  the 
materials  which  had  been  furnished  by  their 
predexiessors,  and  were  thence  led  into  that  train 
of  true  philosophical  reasoning  and  research 
which  roused  the  emulation  of  their  immediate 
successors,  and  which  has  led  in  our  times 
to  the  gigantic  results  of  modem  discovery. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  alchemista  had  ac- 
cumulated a  number  of  valuable  but  isolated 
chemical  facts,  and  that  they  had  explored  with 
considerable  diligence  the  abstract  properties 
and  mutual  agencies  and  relations  of  the  greater 
number  of  natural  products;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  neglected  their  useful  and 
obvious  applications,  and  wasted  their  labours 
upon  unattainable  and  chimerical  projecta. 
Their  discoveries  and  inventions,  as  Lord  Bacon 
justly  and  forcibly  observes,  '  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  fable  of  the  old  man  who  left  an 
estate  to  his  children,  buried,  as  he  said,  in 
his  vineyard,  which  therefore  they  fell  to  dig 
and  search  for  with  great  diligence ;  whereby, 
though  they  found  no  gold  in  substance,  yet 
they  received  an  abun£int  vintage  for  their 
labour.  So  assuredly  has  the  search  and  stir 
to  make  ^Id  produced  a  great  number  of  fruit- 
ful experiments.' 

Alchemical  speculations,  indudine  the  at- 
tempts at  the  conversion  of  mercury  into  gold, 
and  the  search  after  antidotes  and  universal 
remedies,  were  vigorously  carried  on  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  many 
amusing  accounts  of  the  professors  and  adepts 
of  those  periods  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  chemical  historians  of  the  time.  Those 
who  are  curious  upon  these  subjects  may  con- 
sult Mangetus,  BiUiotheca  Chendca^  and  the 
Theatrum  Chcmicum  of  Elias  Ashmole:  the 
latter  contains  '  several  poeticall  pieces  of  our 
famous  English  philosophers,  who  have  written 
the  hermetique  mvsteries  in  their  owne  ancient 
language,'  but  their  perusal  is  labour  lost ;  not 
so,  however,  with  Basil  Valentine,  Paracelsus, 
Van  Helmont,  and  Glauber,  in  whose  writings 
we  not  only  find  the  materials  so  happily  work^ 
upon  by  Hooke  and  Mayow,  but  which  also 
abound  in  announcements  of  important  prac- 
tical discoveries,  and  in  hints  to  which  many 
of  the  improvements  of  modem  times  may  be 
plausibly  traced. 

Basil  Valentine  of  Erfurt  was  bom  about  the 
year  1400;  his  writings,  although  tinctured 
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with  the  follies  of  alchemy,  are  ftill  of  shrewd 
and  intelligent  remarks :  he  was  the  discoverer, 
apparentlji  of  nitric  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
of  many  antimonial  preparations,  which  are 
fully  described  in  his  Triumphal  Chariot. 
Philip  Hochener,  more  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Paracelsus,  and  who  died  in  1541 
at  Salzburg,  in  the  for^-third  year  of  his  age, 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  boldness  and  assi- 
duity with  which  he  introduced  chemical  pre- 
parations into  the  practice  of  medicine ;  he  did 
little,  however,  as  a  discoverer.  Van  Helmont, 
one  of  the  soundest  writers  of  his  period,  was 
the  first  who  seems  to  have  paid  attention  to 
the  nature  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  permanent  gases  and  vapours : 
the  word  gas  first  occurs  in  his  works;  and 
under  the  term  gas  sUvestre^  he  seems  to  allude 
to  what  was  afterwards  termed  jixfrf  air.  None, 
however,  of  these  early  practical  chemists  oome 
into  competition  with  Glauber.  He  was  an 
active  experimentalist  and  an  acute  reasoner ; 
and  among  his  discoveries  we  may  enu- 
merate the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid  from. 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  common 
salt;  the  purification  of  the  residuary  sul- 
phate of  scKla,  which  he  termed  sal  mirabUe^ 
and  which  still  bears  his  name;  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  by  the  distillation  of 
bone,  and  its  conversion  into  mI  ammoniac  by 
the  addition  of  spirit  of  salt ;  the  preparation 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  he  terms  secret 
sal  ammoniac;  the  formation  of  blue  vitriol 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  green 
rust  of  copper ;  the  composition  of  numerous 
earthy,  alkaline,  and  metallic  salts ;  and  lastly, 
the  evolution  of  vinegar  during  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood,  for  which  he  describes  and 
delineates  the  distillatoiy  apparatus,  under  the 
name  of  '  a  press  for  extracting  the  juice  of 
wood,'  and  the  uses  of  which,  together  with  those 
of  the  oil  of  tar  and  other  products,  he  describes 
at  length,  closing  his  discourse  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  apprehension  that  he  shall  be  by 
many  disbelieved :  but  *  it  oontenteth  me,'  he 
says, '  that  I  have  written  the  truth,  and  lighted 
a  candle  to  my  neighbours.'  Glauber  also 
published  a  pamphlet^  entitled,  The  Consolation 
of  Navigators  ;  in  which  is  taught  how  they  who 
travel  bg  sea  mag  preserve  themselves  from  hunger 
and  thirsty  and  also  from  those  diseases  which  are 
wont  to  happen  in  long  voyages :  written  for  the 
health,  eomfortt  and  solace  of  aU  those  who 
travel  by  water  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try. The  sensible  plan  of  employing  extract  of 
malt  as  a  portable  vegetable  diet,  and  diluted 
muriatic  acid  to  quench  thirst,  is  here  recom- 
mended; and  many  of  the  medicinal  uses  of 
that  acid  are  dwelt  upon,  among  which  are 
some  that  have  been  claimed  as  recent  dis- 
coveries. On  the  whole,  there  is  no  author, 
contemporary  with  Glauber,  who  has  written 
so  mucn  to  the  purpose,  and  who,  as  it  were, 
anticipated  so  many  of  our  modem  scientific 
improvements. 

Beverting  to  the  names  of  Boyle  and  his 
eminent  associates,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
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origin  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  Uie 
Improvement  of  Natural  Knowledge^  which  wm 
incorporated  by  Charles  U.  in  the  yearl662,  anl 
of  which  Boyle  and  Hooko  were  active  and  dis- 
tinguished members.  Boyle  died  in  1691.  His 
station  in  life,  his  mild  and  prepossessing  dis- 
position, his  strict  honour  andintegrity,  and  the 
unaffected  earnestness  with  which  he  promote 
experimental  enquiry  tended  to  sheas  In^tiv 
on  his  pursuits,  to  elevate  their  character  with 
the  world,  and  to  draw  into  their  precind^ 
many  who  without  such  an  example  wcoii 
have  passed  their  lives  in  that  listless  inao* 
tivity  then  too  common  with  those  upon  wb' .m 
fortime  smiled:  among  these  Mr.  Bojle  made 
many  converts. 

Boyle's  Essays  on  the  SnecuBsfulneas  and 
XJnsuocessfulness  of  Experiments,  and  the  Piv- 
faoe  to  his  Philosophical  Writings,  are  in  tht^ 
genuine  spirit  of  experimental  research;  bet 
the  new  and  important  aspect  assumed  aboct 
this  time  by  such  pursuits  is  perhaps  diieAj  die 
to  Br.  Bobert  Hooke  (bom  in  the  isle  of  Wight 
in  1636,  and  died  in  London  in  1702).  Amoc:; 
his  views  and  discoveries  which  bear  upon  the 
progress  of  chemical  philosophy,  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  relating  to  the  phftBcmeiui  of 
combustion,  and  to  the  part  which  the  air 
performs  in  that  process;  his  notious  upoD 
these  subjects  are  remarkable  for  their  bold- 
ness as  differing  from  the  prerailing  theori'^^ 
of  the  day,  and  for  their  oorreetneas  as  super- 
seding the  objections  to  whidi  those  theori-'^ 
were  uable.  From  the  hints  contained  in  tb" 
writings  af  the  alchemists,  it  appears  that  tht> 
phenomena  of  combustion  were  referred  to  i 
subtle  and  highly  volatile  principle,  which. 
agitated  and  expanded  by  heat^  proauced  fioi^^f 
and  fire.  When  metals  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat,  the  greater  number  of  th^^m 
were  observed  to  alter  their  appearance,  an  1 
losing  their  brilliancy,  became  converted  into 
an  earth-like  powder  or  calx.  It  wasgeneralh 
admitted  that  in  this  process  the  partidn if 
the  combustible  were  thrown  into  violent  n- 
bntions,  and  in  that  way  transforaied  iot'^ 
heat  and  light  But  it  had  been  also  remaii'^ 
that  in  certain  cases  of  combustion,  and  esp»^ 
cially  as  regards  the  metals,  the  pbenomfnos 
was  attended  by  an  actual  increase  of  weigf  t 
in  the  burning  Dody,  and  that  this  resolt  y^ 
incompatible  with  the  theory  which  assoined 
the  convenion  of  the  combustible  into  beiu 
and  light,  or  the  evolution  of  that  principle  rf 
inflammability  which  by  Beccher  and  Stahl 
and  the  chemists  of  that  school  was  termed 
phlogiston.  About  the  year  1630  a  rraiarkablt 
tract  appeared  in  France  relating  to  this  subject, 
by  Jean  Rey,  a  physician  of  Perigord.  Le  Bros 
had  melted  two  pounds  six  ounces  of  lea^l 
and  found  that  in  six  hours  the  whole  had 
been  conrerted  into  calx ;  but  that  instead  oi 
having  lost  phlogiston^  or  any  other  pondenblc 
matter,  it  had  actually  increased  in  weight  tn 
the  extent  of  some  ounces.  Pnzsled  by  this 
result,  he  consulted  Key  as  to  its  cause,  wbo 
immediately  undertook   an  ea^rtmental  en- 
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qniry,  frhich  led  him  to  refer  the  increase  in 

wtMght  in  thifl  and  similar  cases  to  theyira^ion 

(/  air.    This  inference  was  amply  supported 

oy  the  researches  of  Bojle  and  of  Hooke :  the 

1  rmer  found  that  no  combustible  would  bum 

unier  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 

and  consequently  that  the  presence  of  air  was 

nvjui-^ite;  and  Hooke,   finding  that  however 

in;  iisely  charcoal  was  heated,  it  would  not 

^  ui-n  when  air  was  excluded,  infers  '  that  air  is 

the  universal  dissolvent  of  inflammable  bodies, 

aod  that  this  dissolution  generates  beat,  which 

we  call  fire.*    But  he  went  a  step  beyond  this, 

.iLd  attributes  the  power  of  supporting  com- 

lu^ftioQ  to  a  principle  in  the  atmosphere,  '  like 

unt«),  or  the  very  same  as  that  which  is  fixed 

in  siltpetre ; '  for  he  had  observed  the  power  of 

tilt  bait  as  a  supporter  of  combustion.    His 

vn*y\s  are  as  follow :  *  The  dissolving  parts  of 

tho  air  are  but  few,  and  hence  the  atmosphere 

is  like  those  spirits  which  have  much  phlegm 

n.ixed  with  them,  and  become  soon  glutted; 

xvhereas  saltpetre  abounds  more  in  those  sol- 

T'  at  particles,  and  hence  a  little  will  dissolve 

i  :T<'at  sulphurous  body  quickly  and  violently ; 

li  1  IS  other  solyenta,  though  but  weak,  quickly 

o.&.<-ume  the  dissoluble  body  if  the  supply  be 

r<.Qorjted,  80  air  applied  to  a  shining  body  by 

-.  i  t  llows  will  dissolve  it  as  rapidly  as  saltpetre.' 

Fn-in  all  which  he  concludes  that  there  is  no 

»  nf  Qt  of  fire,  bat  that  flame  results  from  the 

!  Qtcal  chemical  action  of  the  combustible  upon 

•^  piit  of  the  atmosphere.    (Hooke's  Micro- 

•jjfkia.)    Hooke    also    alludes    to  the  part 

\  -farmed  by  air  in  the  process  of  respiration ; 

.:.d  in  his  Lampas,  published  in  ]L677,  has 

:rivoD  a  beautiful  explanation  of  the  burning 

:  i  candle.    He  attributes  the  light  and  heat 

t.  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  combustible 

Mt'ttT  of  the  flame,  and  snows  that  the  interior 

•jf  'he  flame  is  not  luminous,  by  the  simple 

itviient  of  viewing  its  section  through  a  thin 

{ ;  -I'  of  glass  or  of  mica. 

Tb'^vc  doctrines  of  Hooke  were  ftirther  illus- 

^ri'iil  by  John  3£ayow  (bom  in  Cornwall,  1645 ; 

•^i  1  in  London,  1679)^  who  not  only  experi* 

ci>  i.t;illy  corroborated  them,  but  pointed  out  the 

u:'r.ri»i:tion  between  combustion  and  respiration, 

M  1  showed  that  that  part  of  the  air  concerned  in 

'--  support  of  flame  was  also  essential  to  the  life 

-t  aaimAls.    He  placed  a  candle  under  a  bell- 

I  Avs  and  when  it  would  no  longer  bum,  he 

f'Und  that  on  rekindling  it,  it  was  immediately 

•-xtin^niiflhed  by  the  same  air ;  he  then  placed 

^  ni-'use  in  a  confined  portion  of  air,  and  it  soon 

^-i^ifcsted  the  want  of  its  renewal;  he  then 

p. it  the  mouse  under  the  same  bell-glass  with 

<>  candle,  and  found  that  it  only  Uved  half 

liv;  time  that  it  had  survived  without  the 

cimlle ;  he  then  reversed  the  experiment,  and 

^^'ieavoured  to  bum  a  candle  in  air  which  had 

^^^D  breathed,  and  finding  that  it  went  out,  he 

ojncluded  thai  the  *nitro-aerial  particles'  of 

th»  air  were  as  essential  to  respiration  as  to 

combustion,  and  that  they  were  in  both  cases 

(i^^sorbtd;  and  he  even  refers  animal  heat  to  the 

uiAnence  of  the  air  upon  the  blood. 
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But  MayoVs  claim  to  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  history  of  chemistry  is  not  merely 
founded  upon  the  sagacity  with  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  these  views;  he  was  the  first  who 
distinctly  expounded  the  nature  of  chermcal 
affinity t  and  who  taught  its  independence  of 
those  mechanical  forms  of  the  particles  of  mut- 
ter to  which  it  had  been  referred,  and  showed, 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  tenets,  that  in  cases 
of  combination  the  particles  of  the  acting 
bodies  were  not  annihilated,  but  that  they  still 
existed  in  the  compound,  and  might  again  be 
elicited  from  it^  with  all  their  former  powers 
and  properties.  These  notions  he  illustrates 
by  a  series  of  extremely  apposite  experiments ; 
and  proceeds  to  explain  decomposition  upon 
the  principle  of  inequality  in  the  respective 
attractive  forces  of  the  acting  bodies,  a  doctrine 
which  was  afterwards  verified  and  further  ex- 
plained by  Newton,  whose  masterly  sketch  of 
a  theory  of  chemical  attraction,  given  in  the 
queries  to  the  third  book  of  Optics,  is  nearly  in 
the  language  and  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  his 
predecessor.  The  theory  of  combustion  and 
of  affinity,  thus  established  upon  the  basis  of 
experiment  by  Hooke  and  mayow,  constitute 
the  foundation  upon  which  most  of  the  super- 
structure of  modem  chemistry  rests ;  the  former 
was  extended  and  embellished  by  Lavoisier, 
and  the  latter  has  gradually  risen  into  the 
atomic  and  equivalent  doctrine.  There  are 
three  principal  points  connected  with  the  vast 
extension  and  importance  of  chemical  science 
as  we  now  find  it>  which  it  becomes  neces- 
saiy  therefore  to  notice ;  namely,  the  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  philosophy  of  heaty  those 
connected  with  pneumatic  chemistry^  and  those 
establishing  the  connection  of  electrical  with 
chemical  phenomena. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  such  perfection  was 
given  to  the  construction  of  the  thermometer  2i% 
to  enable  it  to  be  used  as  an  accurate  and  com- 
parative measure  of  temperature.  Br.  Halley 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  the 
uniform  temperature  of  boiling  water  to  obtain 
one  fixed  point  for  its  graduation ;  the  constant 
temperature  of  water  in  the  act  of  freering 
seems  also  to  have  been  noticed  about  the  same 
time  by  the  Florentine  academicians,  and  by 
Newton ;  and  these  two  points  being  thus  de- 
termined and  ascertained,  together  with  the 
causes  of  their  occasional  discrepancies,  the 
graduation  of  the  thermometer  became  easy, 
especially  when  the  advantages  of  mercury  had 
been  pointed  out  by  Halley,  together  with  the 
mode  of  sealing  it  in  the  thermometer  tube. 
[T^EBHOicBTBB.]  But  the  great  and  import- 
ant step  in  the  philosophy  of  heat  was  the  con- 
sequence of  Dr.  Black  8  discovery  of  the  state 
in  which  heat  exists  in  liquids  and  vapours, 
and  upon  which  he  founded  his  theory  of 
latent  heat.  This  theory  gave  a  satisfactoiy 
solution  of  a  multitude  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial phenomena  previously  unexplained  or 
unobserved,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
wonderful    improvements   in  the   theoretical 
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and  practical  construction  of  the  steam-engine 
which  were  soon  afterwards  carried  into  elfcct 
by  Watt 

Dr.  Black  was  bom  in  1728  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  and  was  educated  at  Belfast:,  and  after- 
wards at  Glasgow:  in  1766  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chemical  chair  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  died  in  1799.  He  not  only 
made  the  grand  discovery  of  the  latency  of 
heat,  but  ho  enriched  chemistry  with  other  dis- 
coveries ;  among  which  that  of  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  mild  earths  and  alkalies, 
and  the  cause  of  their  caiusticity,  was  especially 
perfect  and  important^  These  facts,  including 
also  the  discovery  of  carbonic  acid,  or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  fixed  air,  were  first  published  in 
17^6  ;  his  ideas  respecting  the  combinations  of 
heat  with  ponderable  matter  were  perfected  in 
1764. 

Another  and  distinct  series  of  enquiries, 
baying  important  bearings  upon  the  philosophy 
of  heat,  had  their  origin  with  the  Florentine 
academicians  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth  centuiy,  and  were  afterwards  sagaciously 
followed  up  by  Scheele,  Leslie,  and  others ;  they 
relate  to  the  phenomena  of  radiation,  to  the 
manner  in  which  heat  is  propagated  through 
space,  to  those  of  its  emanation  from  luminous 
and  incandescent  bodies,  and  to  its  conliection 
with  light 

Pneumatic  Chemistry  had  its  origin  in  the 
experiments  of  Hooke  and  Mayow,  and  was  sub- 
sequently extended  by  Hales,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Priestley.  Mayow  obtained  hydrogen 
gas  by  the  action  of  iron  on  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  observed  the  formation  of  nitrous  gas 
during  the  action  of  aquafortis  upon  the  same 
motul ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  that  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  the  gases  and  their  importance  as 
chemical  agents  bogan  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
Connected  also  with  this  subject  is  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  chemical  physiology  of  vegeta- 
tion. Dr.  Stephen  Hales  was  bom  in  Kent  in 
1677,  and  di^  at  Teddington  in  1761.  He 
began  the  communication  of  his  researches  to 
the  Eoyal  Society  in  1717,  and  in  1727  pub- 
lished his  Statical  Essaf/s,  containing  an  essay 
towards  a  natural  hisUtry  of  v^yetation,  of  use 
to  those  who  are  curious  in  the  culture  and  im- 
proveynent  of  gardening  ;  also  a  specimen  of  an 
'  attempt  to  analyse  the  air  by  a  great  variety  of 
chemicO'Statical  expert imnts,  which  were  read  at 
several  meetings  before  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1733  a  second  volume  of  these  essays  was 
published,  containing  Heemastatics,  and  experi- 
mr-nts  on  the  stone  of  the  kidney  and  bladder. 
In  his  various  experimental  researches  detailed 
in  these  essays,  Dr.  Hales  describes  many 
curious  facts,  and  shows  much  ingenuity  in  the 
contrivance  of  apparatus ;  but  he  furnishes  a 
striking  instance  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
mind  is  led  away  from  the  true  path  of  dis- 
covery by  preconceived  opinions;  for  having 
predetermined  that  the  various  gaseous  products 
which  he  obtained  were  mere  modifications  and 
oontaminatioDA  of  common  air,  he  missed  much 
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that  was  fairly  within  his  grasp.    HeoWrveil, 
for  instance,  thiit  air  was  absorbed  dahc;:  thi 
combustion  of  phosphorus  in  dose  ve^^»  U,  v^; 
he  examined  none  of  the  products ;  he  cc[N-<  *<^i 
the  air  evolved  during  the  destructive  (l;t  .'.- 
tion  of  wood,  and  ^ound  it  fatal  to  auim^lv 
from  Newcastle  coal  he  obtained  ODe-thiru  of 
its  weight  of  gas ;  and  from  nitre,  180  tin.»« 
its  bulk  ;  but  he  did  not  leisurely  examisc  ■^'■\ 
of  these  products.     He  found  that  iron  lil  :.^ 
and  oil  of  vitriol  would  not  evolve  pas  ui.  •>• 
water  was  present ;  but  instead  of  !>top[>ii.j  '  • 
examine  the  properties  of  the  hydroetD  j.> 
which  he  thus  obtained,  he  hastens  on  to  irr  • 
levant  observations,  being  more  eager  ton...*- 
ply  experiments  than  to  examine  th*  ir  r(-u>. 
In  the  same  way  he  detaila  with  minute  3<  -  • 
racy  the  quantity  of  air  generated  duriu^'  'b 
distillation   of  blood,    tallow,   sal   smmuDu:^, 
and  many  other  substances,  without  drHvmi'  & 
single  useful  inference.     In  his  experiment <-  u 
respiration,  too,  he  obtained  results  of  eitrn- 
interest,  and  is  often  upon  the  verge  of  ui.'-t 
important  discoveries;    but  instead  of  l».:: 
incited  by  the  novelty  of  bia  results,  and  'i 
extent  of  the  field  of  investigation  opened  by  Li^ 
researches,  he  drops  them  upon  the  oocurrt':.-* 
of  the  slightest  difiiculty.     His  examinan  - 
however,  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  vepitj"  i- 
was  pursued  upon  a  more  regular  and  &v.^ 
factory  plan ;  he  ascertained  the  qnantity  <  \ 
matter  imbibed  and  perspired  by  several  flii  '^ 
and  trees;  the  proportion  daily  lost  by  tr. 
leaves,  and  their  innuence  upon  the  absoq';-. 
powers  of  the  root ;  and  the  relation  of  vari  > 
states  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  temperatim-  .:  • 
moisture  upon  these  functions.     He  tL-w 
voured  to  confer  different  flavours  upon  fr.** 
by  impregnating  the  soil  with  pcrfamed  wsr-  .-^ 
and  he  found  that  the  odorous  particles  «•: 
rejected  by  the  lining  vesselsi  but  that  t!.'; 
affected  the  dead  parts  of  the  tree;  he  c"-:- 
pares  the  functions  of  the  leaves  of  evenrr^:' 
with  those  of  deciduous  shrubs  and  tree* :  i 
notices  the  effect  of  cutting  a  ring  of  bark  ^^ 
the  branch  of  a  tree  in  promoting  thegrovi^ 
its  leaves  and  fruit ;  and,  lastly,  shows  that  :i.r 
is  sometimes  absorbed  or  inspired  by  pit''* 
and  gives  some  interesting  views  relative  to  i^* 
germination  of  seeds. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  Hales  wrote  ..t 
the  commencement  of  the  last  centuiy,  that !  ^ 
models  of  good  scientific  composition  verf  t..* 
extant,  and  that  a  pompous  and  obscure  tt}.< 
was  prevalent  among  many  of  his  contemj-":^- 
ries,  we  must  admire  the  perspicuous  and  'JC* 
adorned  manner  in  which  he  details  his  f*  '■ 
and  observations.  He  has  in  this  respect  .i.. 
the  merit  which  belongs  to  Boyle  without  !:> 
difihsiveness ;  and  a  pleasing  vein  of  sound  ^l. 
unaffected  morality  accompanies  his  ai^gumt  i;'^ 
and  leads  him,  whilst  endeavouring  to  uht'  il 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  to  direct  our  att^nt:  ^. 
with  becoming  modesty  to  the  extreme  p<*nunH' 
man's  wisdom,  when  compared  with  the  admir- 
able a<yustmente  of  causes  and  effects  disoo^e^ 
able  in  the  lowliest  works  of  the  GR«to& 
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Bat  aliboagh  Mayov,  Hboke,  and  Hales  had 
done  xQTioh  to^rarda  eatablishing  the  interest 
uid  importance  of  gaseous  chemisby,  it  is  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  (bom  at  Fieldhead,  near 
Leedi,  1733;  died  in  Pennsylvania,  1804)  that 
▼e  ove  the  principal  progress  in  this  branch 
of  sdeoce.    He  oirected  his  attention  to  it 
with  a  degree  of  activity  and  skill  then  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  in  the  number  of  his  dis- 
eoreries  left  his   contemporaries  far  behind, 
vhile  he  certainly  rivalled  them  in  their  interest 
and  importance,  which  is  the  more  surprising 
vhen  WB  reflect  that  he  generally  seems  to 
hare  considered  his  philosophical  studies  as 
Eobordinate  to  his  more  severe  and  serious 
occupations.    He  first  turned  his  attention  to 
chf'mistiy  about  the  year  1768.    He  used  to 
unnse  himself  with  experiments  on  fl^ed  air 
and  on  artificial  mineral  waters ;  and  one  ex- 
periment, as  he  says,  leading  to  another,  he 
»Aik  collected  those  materials  which  he  laid 
before  the  Boyal  Society  in  1772,  under  the 
title  of  OUervations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air, 
It  vas  on  the  1st  of  August,  1774,  that  he 
made  the  great  discovery  upon  which  so  much 
of  the  subsequent  progress  of  chemical  science 
has  depended,  namely,  that  of  oxygen  gas.    He 
obtained  it  by  exposing  a  quantity  of  red,  fre- 
apitate  of  mercury  to  the  action  of  the  sun's 
nrs  concentrated  npon  it  by  a  lens ;  the  red 
precipitate  was  contained  in  a  flask  filled  up 
vith  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  basin  containing 
the  ame  metaL     '  I  presently  found,'  he  says, 
'that  by  means  of  this  lens  air  was  expelled 
from  it  Tery  readily.    Having  got  several  times 
a$  mach  as  the  bulk  of  mv  materials,  I  admitted 
vat^r  to  it,  and  found  that  it  was  not  imbibed 
^;  it ;  but  what  surprised  me  more  than  I  can 
veil  express,  was  that  a  candle  burned  in  this 
ur  vita  a  remarkably  vigorous  flame,  Yery 
moch  like  that  enlarged  &me  with  which  a 
<^e  bums  in  nitrous  air  exposed  to  iron  or 
liver  of  sulphur;  but^  as  I  got  nothing  like  this 
r^mukable  appearance  from  any  kmd  of  air 
besides  this  particular  modification  of  nitrous 
air,  &Dd  I  knew  no  nitrous  acid  was  used  in 
^e  preparation  of  merctirius  calcinatus,  I  was 
Titteiij  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it.'    He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  red  lead  and  nitre 
tUo  afibrd  oxygen  at  a  red  heat^  and  calls 
it,  consistently  with  the  theoir  of  combustion 
vhich  was  then  prevalent,  dephlogiaUcated  air, 
^^pidjs\%  it  as  common  air  deprived  of  phlo- 
giston, and  consequently  possessed  of  a  powerful 
affinity  for  that  imaginary  principle. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  oxygen, 
^estJey  ascertained  that  plants  had  the  power 
of  porifying  air  which  had  been  vitiated  by 
the  respiration  of  animals,  and  that  oxygen 
»M  evolved  by  aquatic  plants  in  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid.  Nitrous  and  nitric  oxide, 
muriatic  acid,  and  ammonia  were  also  amongst 
Hsgaseous  discoveries.  In  1772  Dr.  Rutherford 
aad  demonstrated  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
ymosphere  consisted  of  a  peculiar  |as  differing 
n^  fixed  air,  yet  like  it  extinguishing  flame 
«^  unfit  for  respiration;  to  this  component 
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part  of  the  atmosphere  Dr.  Priestley  gave  ihe 
name  of  phlogisticated  air,  and  pointed  out  the 
means  of  ascertaining  its  relative  proportion  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  by  the  agency  of  nitrous 
gas. 

Another  celebrated  name  connected  with  the 
progress  of  this  department  of  chemical  science 
IS  that  of  Cavendish  (bom  in  London,  1731 ; 
died  at  Clapham  in  1816).  In  1776  he  pre- 
sented the  Boyal  Society  with  a  dissertation 
on  inflanunable,  flxed,  and  nitrous  air.  The 
two  latter  gases  had  been  well  described  by 
his  contemporaries:  but  nothing  very  precise 
was  known  respecting  inflammable  air,  till 
its  sources  and  properties  were  described  in 
Cavendish's  paper.  He  found  that  it  was  the 
lightest  known  substance,  and  showed  that 
by  combining  with  oxygen,  water  was  the  only 
result;  hence  the  term  hydrogen  subsequent- 
ly applied  to  this  gas.  Cavendish  also  dis- 
covered the  composition  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  by 
passing  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  through 
common  air,  and  through  artificial  mixtures  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  he  succeeded  in  efibcting 
their  combination,  and  in  producing  that  acid. 

Two  capital  and  extremely  important  steps 
were  thus  made  in  chemical  science,  chiefiy  by 
the  joint  labours  of  Priestley  and  of  Cavendish ; 
namely,  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  water;  and  about  the  same  time  Scheele 
(bom  at  Stralsund  in  1 742,  and  died  at  Koping, 
near  Stockholm,  in  1786),  in  his  dissertation 
on  manganese,  made  known  the  existence  of 
chlorine,  or,  as  he  then  termed  it,  of  dephlogis- 
ticated  muriatic  acid  gas.  His  Observations  and 
Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire  and  on  Heat  and 
Lights  are  also  masterly  productions,  and  con- 
tributed, in  conjunction  with  the  labours  of  his 
eminent  contemporaries,  to  invest  chemistrv 
with  a  degree  of  interest  and  importance  which 
gave  it  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  aspect 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Lavoisier  (bom  in 
Paris  in  1743,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
Revolution,  May  8,  1794)  and  his  associates 
in  Paris  undertook  that  celebrated  reform  of 
chemical  nomenclature  which  ended  in  the 
banishment  of  phlogiston,  and  introduced  a 
logical  precision  into  the  precincts  of  che- 
mistry. Lavoisier  experimented  upon  a  niag- 
nificent  scale,  and  with  a  degree  of  stati(»l 
accuracy  which  stamped  his  researches  with 
a  new  and  i^uable  character.  By  a  series 
of  beautiful  experiments  he  determined  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  elements  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  those  of  water;  he  rejected 
all  supporters  of  combustion  except  oxygen, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  great  source  of  the  heat 
and  light  evolved  during  that  process;  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  gases  were  consti- 
tuted by  the  union  of  ponderable  bases  with 
caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat,  and  examined, 
upon  a  splendid  scale  and  with  magnificent 
apparatus,  the  results  of  the  combustion  of 
su^hur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  the  metals ; 
he  inferred  that  oxygen  was  the  universal 
acidifying  principle  ;  and  by  a  series  of  well- 
conceivea    resouches   he   demonstrated   the 
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identity  of  charcoal  and  the  diamond,  and  showed 
that  when  burnt  in  oxjgen  thej  yielded  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Laroisier  was  also  the  first  who  exa- 
mined with  requisite  accuracy  the  products  of 
the  distillation  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances; he  also  enquired  with  more  success 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  fermentation,  and,  by  examining  the 
contents  of  certain  vegetable  juices,  previous  to 
and  after  that  process,  he  drew  some  curious  and 
important  conclusions  respecting  the  changes 
that  take  place:  he  also  extended  and  corro- 
borated Scheele's  views  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  chemical  agencies  of  light. 

These  and  a  variety  of,  other  details  are 
embodied  in  Lavoisier^s  Elements  de  ChimU^ 
which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1789 ;  a  work  which 
eminently  displays  the  extent  and  perspicuity 
of  his  views  as  a  theoretical  and  experimental 
philosopher,  and  which  contains  a  masterly 
refutation  of  the  phlogistic  doctrines.  The  ab- 
stract facts,  however,  upon  which  this  refuta- 
tion rests,  may  be  traced  to  Mayow,  Hooke, 
Priestley,  ana  Scheele.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  prominent  features  of  the  French 
theory  were  its  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  and  of  acidification,  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen  being  deemed  essential  in  both 
cases.  That  air  is  the  food  of  fire  was  known 
at  a  very  remote  period :  that  it  causes  the 
increase  of  weight  sustained  by  metals  during 
their  calcination  was  shown  by  Bey  eariy  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  that  a  part  only  of  the 
atmosphere,  identiod  with  a  matter  contained 
in  saltpetre,  is  concerned  in  the  support  of 
flame,  was  explained  by  Hooke  in  1667  ;  and 
that  the  vital,  or  igneous  spirit,  as  he  terms 
it)  contributes  to  t£e  formation  of  acids,  was 
asserted  by  Mayow  in  1674.  Here^  therefore, 
without  even  infringing  upon  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  have^  in  explicit  detail,  the  princi- 
pal fkcts  and  arguments  requisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  French  theory ;  and  if  to  these 
we  add  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley, 
and  of  the  composition  of  water  and  of  nitric 
acid  by  Cavenaish,  what  then  becomes  of  its 
title  to  originality  ? 

The  influence  of  the  researches  connected  with 
the  philosophy  of  heat,  and  of  those  relating  to 
the  production,  properties,  and  constitution  of 
the  gases,  upon  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  chemistry,  will  now  be  apparent ;  but  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sources  of  its  recent  progress  is 
of  a  distinct  and  remarkable  origin,  namely,  the 
discovery  of  the  chemieal  influences  of  electricity. 

In  1790  Ghdvani  of  Bologna  ascertained  that 
certain  spasmodic  or  convulsive  contractions 
might  be  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity 
upon  the  nerves  of  a  recently  killed  animal ; 
and  that  if  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog  be  laid 
bare  and  touched  with  a  piece  of  zinc,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  muscle  is  touched  with  gold, 
similar  effects  to  those  of  electricity  are  pro- 
duced whenever  the  metals  are  brought  into 
contact,  or  connected  by  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity ;  if  non-conductors  were  used,  no  spasm 
ensued,    fie  accounted  for  these  and  similar 
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effects  by  assuming  that  the  nerfes  andisTucle* 
were  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  tha 
the  spasms  were  the  consequence  of  thdr  &ik- 
nihilation  or  discharge. 

Volta,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  that  tvo 
different  metals  were  essentia],  rdTerred  th^^ 
phenomena  to  the  electromotive  power  of  th>: 
metals;  and,  following  up  this  idea,  he  f<n 
succeeded  in  producing  that  extraordinary  form 
of  electro-generative  apparatus  which  is  duv 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Voltaic  pile  cr 
battery,  consiBtin|^  of  alternations  of  two  m^t.-Js 
with  an  intervening  fiuid.  Zinc;  cop^r,  az-i 
diluted  acids  were  the  substances  genfr..jv 
resorted  to.  It  has  since  been  shown  by  1  am- 
day  that  chemical  action  is  the  exdnsive  source 
of  the  electricity  of  these  Voltaic  arrangemect.s ; 
butthoir  history  and  the  theory  of  their  phecv 
mena  will  be  given  elsewhere. 

In  the  year  1800  the  chemical  powers  of  tlie 
Voltaic  pUe  were  first  observed  in  regard  to 
the  decomposition  of  water  and  certain  s&Hx^c 
solutions,  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Carli>le; 
these  were  more  accurately  investigated  Id 
1803  by  Hisinger  and  BerxeliuS)  and  in  IS'^^j 
Davy  communicated  his  celebrated  lecture,  (a 
some  Chemical  Agencies  of  EUetricity,  to  the 
Boyal  Society.  "He  had  previously  ( 1 80 1 )  gives 
a  paper  to  the  society  containing  an  accoust 
of  some  galvanic  combinations  formed  bv  \l; 
arrangement  of  single  metallic  plates  and  flu!  is 
analc^us  to  the  galvanic  apparatus  of  Voitj : 
but  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  t:.t; 
Bakerian  Lecture  above  referred  to  that  the 
importance  of  electrochemical  science  could  U 
appreciated.  It  contains  a  masteriy  ontl  ce 
of  the  subject ;  and  its  details  present  a  tzv 
specimen  of  experimental  enqunj,  cspeci&l-y 
in  reference  to  tne  manner  in  wiudi  be  tnc^i 
out*  the  decomposing  powers  of  an  dectrieal 
current  in  eflfecting  the  separatioin  of  the  ele- 
ments of  water;  the  skill  with  which  the  cue- 
flicting  resulta  of  other  experimentalists  uv 
examined  and  explained;  the  caution  iriih 
which  he  proceeds  from  enwriment  to  theoiy; 
and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  employs  i\i^ 
retical  views  as  the  source  of  new  experimecfol 
enquiries.  The  path  which  he  had  thus  opei^'d 
for  himself,  led  nim  on  to  the  most  imrortaut 
and  extraordinary  results,  among  which  wr' 
the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  and  eaTtK 
and  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  class  cf 
metals. 

But  the  eradication  of  established  ermrs  is 
perhaps  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  promul* 
gation  of  new  theories ;  and  in  this  Davy  rt-c- 
dered  a  memorable  service  to  chemistry  by  ]  i$ 
several  papers  on  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  in  win  h 
he  successfully  establishes  the  views  of  Schtv> 
regarding  its  nature,  and  refutes  and  subrert^ 
those  of  the  French  school,  which  had  bero 
sanctioned  bv  the  chemists  of  Europe:  he  (it*- 
monstrates  the  existence  of  acids  without  osj- 
gen,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the  theory  uf 
the  hydradds. 

To  these  masterly  researches  Davy  added  a 
third  series,  also  of  considerable  importance: 
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those  relnting  to  the  safety  hmp,  Hib  flnt 
[Mper  upon  this  subject  is  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transaetwns  for  1815,  and  was 
followed  by  four  others.  When  he  found  that 
flame  would  not  recede  through  tubes  of  very 
Bnudl  diameter,  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
coDstrueting  a  lamp  which  should  hare  no 
ci>nnection  with  the  surrounding  air  except  by 
$uoh  tubes ;  and  he  inferred  from  previous  ex- 
(iriments  that  such  a  lamp  might  safely  be 
( mployed  in  coal  mines  infested  by  fire-damp. 
He  then  endeayoored  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
wiiich  the  tubes  might  be  shortened  without 
interfering  with  this  principle  of  safety,  and 
«.-u  thus  led  to  cat  them  down, till  their  trans- 
^  enje  section  resembled  a  series  of  meshes.  This 
approached  so  closely  to  totV^-^aitrethathe  was 
induced  to  tiy  how  far  that  tissue  would  pre* 
vent  the  passage  of  flame ;  and  finding  it  enec- 
tual,  he  employed  it  in  the  construction  of  his 
Ump,  and  ultimately  adopted  the  simple  and 
efficient  arrangement  now  in  general  and  suc- 
cf  .«sful  use^  During  the  experimental  investi- 
ITatioDs  upon  which  the  discovery  of  the  safety 
Ump  was  founded,  Davy  ascertained  a  number 
of  carious  fiicts  respecting  the  constitution  and 
temperature  of  flame,  which,  with  other  parts 
of  his  general  enquiry,  ore  not  less  ingenious 
than  originaL  In  November  1820,  Sir  U.  Davy 
iM^me  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
roDtinuea  to  contribute  papers  as  heretofore, 
f>oine  of  them  upon  subjects  of  much  interest, 
ably  and  philosophically  discussed :  among  them 
the  essays  on  the  modes  of  protecting  the  cop- 
per eheathing  of  ships  deserve  especial  notice  ; 
tboy  have  fbnushed  nints  for  the  preservation 
c-f  iron  and  other  oonodible  metals  from  the 
icfluenoe  of  air  and  water,  and  have  led  to 
r^^alts  of  great  practical  importance.  In  the 
coarse  of  the  year  1827  his  health  became 
^rioQsly  impairod ;  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1828  in  Italy,  and  terminated  his 
mfmorable  existence  at  Geneva  in  Kay  1829, 
in  the  flfty-eeoond  year  of  his  age. 

We  have  now  briefly  sketched  the  principal 
firomstanees  in  the  histoiy  of  chemistry  bear- 
in?  npon  its  origin  and  progress  as  a  science, 
without,  however,  advertug  to  the  labours  of 
coQtemporariee ;  it  remains  to  add  a  short 
D'^tice  respecting  the  art  of  Anaipsis^  and  the 
important  consequences  of  which  the  pro- 
secQtion  of  that  Inrandi  of  the  science  has  been 
productive. 

AnalyM  wae  flnt  scientifically  pursued  by 
Bergman  of  Sweden.  He  was  bom  in  1735, 
&Qd  died  in  1784,  in  consequence,  as  is  said,  of 
too  intense  application  to  his  studies.  The  use 
of  t^^  for  tne  discovery  of  certain  substances 
held  in  aqueous  and  other  solutions,  is  first 
partienlariy  dwelt  upon  by  Boyle.  He  used 
vr^etable  colours  for  the  detection  of  acids  and 
^kjilies,  and  noticed  the  doudinees  produced 
br  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
In  1667  Dn  Clos  undertook  an  examination  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  France;  and  in  1686 
Hieme  published  some  clever  experiments  upon 
th<^  same  subject  in  Sweden.    In  1726  Boulduc 
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used  spirit  of  wine  to  precipitate  the  salts  inso- 
luble in  that  menstruum ;  in  1765  Venel  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  fixed  air  in  the  waters  of 
Selters,  Spa,  and  Fyrmont;  Lane,  in  1769, 
showed  the  method  of  imitating  chaJybeate 
springs;  and  in  1772  Priestley  published  direc- 
tions for  saturating  water  with  fixed  air.  The 
above  and  other  tests  were  particularly  exa- 
mined, their  accuracy  oompai^d,  and  the  best 
modes  of  applying  them  pointed  out,  by  Berg- 
man :  his  dissertations  on  the  waters  of  Upsal, 
on  sea-water,  and  on  the  artificial  preparation 
of  medicated  waters,  each  exhibit  proofs  of  his 
skill  as  an  analvst,  and  accuracy  as  an  experi- 
menter. He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the 
analysis  of  minerals;  his  essay,  entitled  JDe 
Minerarum  Dociinasid  Humiddy  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  parent  source  of  that  branch  of 
analytic  chemistry  so  successfully  followed  up, 
though  upon  a  limited  scale,  by  Scheele,  and 
in  the  improvement  and  extension  of  which 
Klaproth  passed  his  long  and  laborious  life. 
Klaproth  was  bom  at  Wemigerode  in  Prussia 
in  1743,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1817.  He  pub- 
lished 207  essays,  in  his  Contributions  towards 
the  Chemical  Knowledge  of  Mineral  Substances. 
Another  eminent  name  among  chemical  analysts 
is  that  of  Vauqudin,  who  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  Paris  in  1829.  He  was  originally  a 
peasant  boy  in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  was 
employed  in  Fourcro/s  laboratory,  where  he  not 
only  acquired  groat  dexterity  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  his  situation,  but  became  an  expert 
and  original  analyst  He  afterwards  rose  to 
high  eminence  in  his  profession ;  and  his  nu- 
merous and  important  contributions  and  dis- 
coveries are  lasting  monuments  of  his  skill  and 
industry. 

Among  the  improvers  of  analytical  chemistry 
in  this  country,  Chenevix,Howud,  andTennant 
deserve  particiilar  mention ;  but  to  none  is  this 
part  of  the  science  more  deeply  indebted  than 
to  Dr.  Wollaston.  With  him  and  Davy  all 
that  is  practically  useful  in  the  theory  of  de- 
finite proportionals,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the 
Atomic  Theory f  may  be  said  to  have  originated; 
though  the  fkcts  upon  which  it  is  founc^  were 
chiefiy  furnished  by  the  German  analysts,  and 
by  Higgins  of  Dublin. 

We  have  in  another  place  given  some  account 
of  this  important  subject,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
and  the  results  to  which  it  leads:  its  pro- 
mulgation with  us  is  mainly  attributable  to 
Wollaston's  suggestions  contained  in  his  paper 
On  a  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical  EmiivaleniSf 
brought  before  the  Boyal  Society  in  November 
1813.  Many  years  previously  he  had  esta- 
blished the  important  doctrine  of  multiple 
proportions,  in  a  paper  On  Superacid  and  Sub- 
acta  Salts,  He  now  showed  the  practical 
applications  of  which  the  theory  was  susoep^ 
ible ;  and,  by  connecting  the  scale  of  equiva- 
lents with  Counter's  sliding  role,  has  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  chemist  an  instrument  infinite 
in  its  uses,  and  equally  essential  to  the  student^ 
the  adept}  and  the  maniifiictarer. 
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There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  difitinct  branch 
of  chemistry  of  extreme  interest  and  importance, 
but  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties ;  namely, 
that  relating  to  oraanic  substances.  Some  pro- 
gress was  made  in  it  by  Scheele,  but  it  has 
chiefly  been  enriched  by  the  labours  of  modem 
and  contemporary  philosophers,  and  in  their 
hands  has  assumed  an  entirely  new  aspect 
The  composition  of  organic  bodies  may  be 
viewed  in  two  ways ;  either  as  relates  to  their 
ultimate  elements,  or  to  their  proximate  groups. 
The  former  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  and 
are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  four;  namely, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  These, 
by  ^heir  varied  and  extraordinary  union,  give 
rise  to  innumerable  secondaxy  products,  or 
proximate  principles.  That  the  same  element- 
ary forms  of  matter  should  give  rise  to  such 
infinitely  varied  products,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  varying  proportions  in  which 
they  are  combined  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  presented  to  each  other ; 
that  food  and  poisons,  alkalies  and  acids,  sweets 
and  bitters,  and,  in  short,  the  most  opposite 
and  dissimilar  qualities,  should  arise  out  of 
such  causes— is  extremely  remarkable;  and 
although  every  day  is  adding  to  our  information, 
and  clearing  difficulties  from  this  department 
of  chemistry,  it  is  but  in  its  infant  state. 

In  looking  at  the  present  state  of  chemistry, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  exhibits  a  most 
promising  aspect:  the  study  of  its  abstract 
principles  is  calculated  to  keep  the  curiosity 
constantly  on  the  alert^  and  awaken  an  intense 
and  peculiar  interest;  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  glance  at  its  recent  progress,  and 
At  the  extraordinanr  discoveries  which  are 
daily  rewarding  the  labours  of  its  skilful  cul- 
tivators, without  anticipating  most  important 
consequences.  Should  its  future  progress 
only  equal  that  of  the  past,  it  must  lead  to 
results  deeply  affecting  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  mankind;  but  as  it  has  hitherto  ac- 
quired strength  with  its  progress,  its  wonders 
mav  be  expected  to  accumulate  in  a  much 
higher  ratio.  We  already  seem  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  some  great  discovery  connected  with 
those  powers  and  properties  of  matter  which 
we  call  electrical.  Their  association  with,  and 
convertibility  as  it  were  into,  heat,  lights  and 
magnetism,  and  their  identity  with  tiie  cause 
of  chemical  affinity,  have  already  been  turned 
to  great  account ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
assume  the  possession  of  a  more  unlimited 
command  than  we  at  present  enjoy  over  the 
production  or  evolution  of  this  extraordinary 
agent,  less  dependent  and  scanty  means  of 
summoning  it  into  eidstence  or  activity,  and  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  forms  and 
qualities,  to  confer  the  highest  interest  upon 
our  speculations.  Its  chemical  powers  would 
then  be  perpetually  called  into  action  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  sluggish  or  circuitous  and 
difficult  methods  of  ordinary  decomposition. 
Its  single  application  to  the  evolution  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  from  water  would  alone  work 
wonders ;  whilst  the  facility  of  its  conveyance 
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and  transmission,  it6  ubiquity,  and  its  ^rA 
attributes  in  those  different  states  which  for 
want  of  more  explicit  knowledge  of  their  cri!b« 
have  been  termed  quantity  and  tension,  seem 
to  point  it  out  as  of  unlimited  application  to 
human  uses.  Through  its  instromentalirj 
telegraphic  communication  has  not  only  t'*^:D 
accelerated,  but  rendered  independent  of  wea- 
ther, and  equally  easy  by  night  ss  bj  daj  ; 
and  even  in  the  present  state  of  this  inTeDtiuo, 
there  seems  no  reason  against  such  oooTpmiv 
of  our  thoughts,  wants,  and  wishes,  so  as  tu 
transmit  them  over  the  globe  with  a  rapid  Itj 
as  much  beyond  all  previous  experience,  as 
the  travelling  on  a  railroad  exceeds  that  of  a 
common  carriage. 

Connected,  thexefore,  with  the  progre^  ^f 
the  higher  departments  of  chemiral  scien^. 
and  indeed  intimately  interwoven  with  it,  is  \\\>: 
advancement  of  its  application  to  all  the  art>  ci 
life.  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  successful 
applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  haxe  K-en 
raiher  the  results  of  accident  or  chance  than 
the  consequence  of  those  apparently  abstrai*: 
studies,  and  curious  rather  than  useful  dis- 
coveries, as  they  sure  called,  in  whidi  the  truly 
philosophical  chemist  is  engaged,  and  in  whu^:i 
his  labours  terminate ;  but  experience  jnsti^r:- 
no  such  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  danht 
that  Black's  researches  into  those  effects  of  bp&t 
which  are  connected  with  changes  in  the  state 
and  form  of  bodies,  and  especially  with  the 
constitution  of  vapour,  led  Watt  into  thftt  train 
of  reasoning  by  which  his  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine  were  ultimately  effected  Masj 
of  the  wonders  of  modem  chemistiy  mnst  ^ 
referred  to  Galvani*s  experiments  on  a  dead 
frog.  They  led  Volta  to  the  oonstnictios  uf 
the  electric  pile ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Davr 
and  his  successors,  what  important  eonquf$t> 
have  been  attained,  and  what  extraordinaij 
consequences  are  daily  flowing  from  a  Bonrceso 
apparently  unpromising  and  irrelevant!  Ind^ 
pendent  of  the  new  agents  which  have  beeo 
placed  in  the  hands  of  uie  experimentalist^  ^ 
of  the  new  and  important  theoretical  coufliden- 

tions  which  arise  out  of  them,  the  whole  v^^ 
and  character  of  a  great  department  of  phj- 
sical  science  has  been  wonderfully  cbang*^ 
extended,  and  improved ;  the  cause  of  magoA- 
ism  has  been  developed ;  and  a  power  no  le^ 
extraordinary  and  applicable  to  homan  n^^ 
than  light  and  heat^  perhaps  indeed  the  parest 
of  both,  is  gradually  showing  us  its  myeterioos 
relations.  Of  two  great  practical  oonseqaences 
have  these  enquiries  already  been  prodnctire; 
namely,  the  electric  telegraph,  and  the  p^e.<e^ 
vation  of  metAls  from  corrosion.  That  otbrw 
are  upon  the  eve  of  their  developement  canDOt 
be  doubted ;  and  in  proportion  as  our  know- 
ledge of  this  agent,  and  consequent  pover 
over  it,  is  extended,  those  ends  must  eertJiinlj 
be  attained  which  we  have  above  ventnred  tji 
anticipate. 

From  other  departments  of  this  science  rt 
are  constantly  acquiring  similar  beasts:  tbi" 
progress  of  gas  illumination,  the  great  improve 
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ments  in  metallaigie  opemtionB,  in  the  arts  of 
d/eisg  and  calico-printing,  in  the  mann&ctnre 
uf  cements,  in  the  preserration  of  timber  from 
(iry-rot,  in  gilding  and  sUyering  the  metals,  are 
oolj  a  few  of  the  cases  in  point ;  even  the  diffi- 
cult and  apparently  isolated  researches  into 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  ultimate  ele- 
mf  ats  of  the  proximate  organic  products,  and 
tho  application  of  the  atomic  theory  to  those 
iv7>«^rciie8,  hsTS  not  been  frnitless,  considered 
in  reference  td  what  are  termed  their  practical 
rv^ults  and  popular  and  useful  appHcations. 
Tho  brewer  and  the  distiller  are  reaping  the 
knefiu  of  such  enquiries ;  the  conversion  of 
sran^h,  and  even  of  wood,  into  sugar,  are  the 
pnctical  consequence  of  Uieoretical  inferences. 
Ynym  the  destmctire  distillation  of  ligneous 
mAttFT  we  are  already  furnished  with  our  chief 
supply  of  vinegar,  and  with  a  liquid  which,  as 
a  combostihle  and  a  solvent^  has  to  a  great 
fit^Qt  superseded  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  may 
{I'-rhaps  replace  it  as  an  intoxicating  stimulant : 
rhc  »awdnst  of  certain  woods  has  been  shown 
^''^^vptible  of  conversion  into. nutriment;  and 
the  analysis  of  bone  points  it  out,  when  pro- 
I'-Ht  prepared,  as  almost  equal  to  its  weight  of 
ti>b  as  an  article  of  human  food.  All  the  forms 
' !  ammonia  are  now  derived  from  what  were 
■~<sf  called  the  waste  products  of  gas-works, 
f  ri  coal-tar  has  become  the  parent  of  a  host  of 

^.]\:-^i  dyeing  materials.  In  short,  of  the  arts 
"f  life  the  greater  number  are  dependent  upon 
' r^^mical  principles ;  many  of  them,  and  per- 
li>p  the  most  important,  are  exclusively  so ; 
■tbrs,  though  apparently  mechanical,  involve 
bimical  princip^  :  hence  the  great  and  grow- 
i  i:  importance  of  chemical  science  as  a  branch 
-'(  general  education  bearing  upon  political 
'v.ttomy  and  upon  the  prosperi^  of  the  arts 
<i3i  maaufacturas. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  rise,  pro- 
P* -£':,  and  applications  of  chemical  science  from 
'3  ^^arty  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
'tstury,  we  must  refer  to  other  articles  for 
m'>re  explicit  information  upon  the  different 
^"-As  that  have  been  here  briefly  noticed. 
h  reference  to  further  details  respecting  the 
'•i«*oiy  of  this  department  of  knowledge,  espe- 
iMlly  as  relates  to  alchemy  and  to  the  history 
'"f  ebemical  inventions,  we  may  refer  to  Dr. 
Tbcmson's  History  of  Ckemistryf  and  to  the 
jrefsitory  chapter  of  the  sixth  edition  of 
i^mnde's  Manual. 

The  extent  necessarily  occupied  by  chemistry 
'-^  a  map  of  human  knowledge  will  be  evident 
^■^m  the  brief  definition  of  the  science  given  at 
tbf  outset  of  this  article ;  for  it  not  only  leads 
us  to  enquire  into  the  composition  of  every 
pTodnct  of  nature  and  of  art,  but  to  examine 
^he  elements  of  all  the  forms  of  matter,  and 
tb<>  laws  i^di  eovem  their  mutual  actions 
&c4  reactions.  The  questions  which  a  chemist 
I  mponnds  to  himself  in  examining  any  newly 
'^voed  sabetance,  involve  therofore  a  long 
train  of  enquiries,  which  can  only  be  answered 
sod  worked  out  by  multiplied  experiments; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  move  onwards  in  this 
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science  except  npon  the  basis  of  experimental 
research.  Accordingly,  when  a  body  of  un- 
known nature  is  presented  to  a  chemist,  he 
endeavours,  first,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a 
simple  or  a  compound  substance.  If  simple, 
to  what  class  of  elementary  bodies  does  it 
belong?  is  it  combustible  or  incombustible? 
is  it  electro-negative  or  electro-positive?  how 
is  it  affected  by  heat?  what  are  its  relations 
to  other  forms  of  matter?  what  its  powers  of 
combination?  what  are  the  proportions  in 
which  it  unites  with  other  substances  ?  'what 
are  its  characters  and  those  of  its  combinations 
as  a  chemical  and  physiolc^cal  agent?  what 
are  its  uses  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine  ?  If 
it  be  a  compound  substance,  he  enquires  into 
the  nature  and  number  of  its  component 
parts :  are  they  new,  or  are  they  known  ele- 
ments? in  what  proportions  are  they  com- 
bined? He  also  examines  its  thermal  and 
electrical  relations,  and  its  useful  applica- 
tions. These,  and  many  other  questions  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  chemical  investigation, 
involve  as  it  were  several  distinct  branches 
of  enquiry,  and  lead  us  to  contemplate  che- 
mistry under  two  points  of  view ;  namely,  as 
an  independent  science,  which  embraces  the 
whole  field  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  in- 
vestigates the  chemical  relations  of  bodies 
without  reference  to  any  extraneous  consider- 
ations— ^this  is  pure,  theoretical,  at  philo- 
sophical  chemistry  ;  and  secondly,  as  a  science 
having  certain  objects  in  common  with  others^ 
as  with  mineralogy,  medicine,  physiology,  and 
the  arts — this  being  applied  chemistry. 

In  a  subject,  then,  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated as  chemistry,  systematic  arrangement 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  teacher  and 
student  In  the  broad  principles  of  arrange- 
ment most  writers  agree  ;  but  in  minor  details 
each  generally  pursues  a  path  of  his  own.  It 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  details  of 
these  arrangements  as  adopted  by  the  leading 
didactic  writers  on  chemistry;  but  the  basis 
upon  which  they  are  founded  deserves  a  few 
words  of  explanation. 

The  objects  of  chemistry  are  all  included 
under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads ; 
namely — 

1.  The   general  powers   and  properties   of 

matter. 

2.  The  chemistry  of  elementary  substances. 

3.  The  chemistry  of  compounds. 

And  each  of  these  requires  several  subdivisions. 
Thus,  under  the  first  head,  we  include  attrac- 
tion and  affinity,  heat,  light,  and  electricity ; 
under  the  second  head  are  incl\ided  the  chemi- 
cal histoiy  and  properties  of  the  ponderable 
elementary  substances,  and  their  mutual  re- 
actions, which  of  course  leads  on  to  the  third 
head ;  namely,  to  the  chemical  history  and  pro- 
perties of  compound  bodies.  To  render  tho 
i^stematic  arrangement  of  the  elements  and 
their  compounds  intelligible,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  former,  and  point  out 
such  of  their  characters  as  are  connected  with 
their  classification. 
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Every  substance  npon  our  globe  contains  one 
or  more  of  the  following  sixty-five  elementary  or 
simple  bodies:  some  of  them  are  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  others  abundant  and  always 
with  and  about  us.  It  will  be  observed  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  them  come  under 
the  denomination  of  metals;  of  the  others, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  are  of 
much  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  as  will  be 
obvious  when  it  is  recollected  that  air  and  water 
and  all  vegetable  and  animal  products  include 
two  or  more  of  the  last-mentioned  substances. 

The  equivalent  or  combining  proportions  of 
thene  elements,  although  mentioned  imder  in- 
dividual substances  in  this  work,  are  here 
subjoined  [Affinity;  Atomic  Thbort;  and 
Equivaxbnts],  and  also  the  symbols  by  which 
they  are  represented : — 

Table  of  the  Simple  Substances,  toith  their  Sym- 
bols and  Equivalent  or  Atomic  Weights,  (  T%e 
non-metallic  Elements  are  printed  in  italics,) 
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Xlmwati 

STmbol* 

Atomte 
WclfhU 

1  Aluminam      .... 

AI. 

14 

S  Antimony  (SUbiam) 

Sb. 

129 

3  Arsenic    .        .        . 

As. 

75 

4  Barium    . 

Ba. 

69 

5  Bismath  . 

Bi. 

913 

6  Boron      .        . 

B. 

11 

7  Bromine  ,        , 

Br. 

78 

8  Catlmium 

Od. 

56 

9  Cxesium  . 

CfB. 

128 

10  Calcium  . 

Co. 

SO 

11  Carbon    , 

C. 

6 

12  Cerium    . 

Ce. 

46 

13  Chlorine  , 

CI. 

86 

14  Chromium 

Cr. 

26 

15  Coltalt     . 

Co. 

80 

16  Colambinm  (Tantalum) 

To. 

184 

17  Copper  (Cuprum)   . 

Cu. 

32 

18  Didymium 

m. 

48 

19  Erbium  .        .        .        < 

Br. 

? 

20  Fluorine  , 

F. 

19 

21  Qlucinnm        .        . 

O. 

7 

22  Gold  (Anmm) 

Ao. 

197 

23  Hydrogen 

H. 

1 

24  Umeiiiom        .        .        . 

11. 

— 

25  Iodine      .... 

I. 

126 

26  Iridium   .... 

Ir. 

99 

27  Iron  (Fermm) 

Fe. 

88 

28  Lanthanum    . 

La. 

44 

29  Lead  (Plumbmu)    . 

Pb. 

104 

80  Lithium  .... 

Li. 

7 

31  Magnesium     .       . 

Mg. 

IS 

32  Manganese 

Mn. 

38 

33  Mercury  (Hydrargyrum] 

1 

Hg. 

100 

34  Molybdenum  . 

Mo. 

48 

85  Nickel     .... 

NL 

80 

36  Niobium 

Nb. 

? 

37  Nitrogen  .... 

N. 

14 

88  Noritmi  .... 

No. 

? 

39  Osmium  .... 

08. 

100 

40  Oxyfjen    .... 

0. 

8 

41  Pallodinm      ■• 

Pd. 

54 

42  Pelopium 

Pe. 

? 

43  Phoi^horui      . 

P. 

83 

44  Platinum 

Pt. 

99 

45  Potaaaiimi  (Kaliom) 

K. 

39 

46  Rhodium 

Bo. 

52 

47  Rubidium 

Rb. 

85 

48  Ruthenium     .       •       . 

Rn. 

53 

49  Selenium .... 

So. 

40 

50  Silicon     .... 

Si. 

22 

51  Silver  (Argentnm) 

Ag. 

106 

52  Sodium  (Natrium) 

No. 

28 

58  Strontium 

Sr. 

44 

54  Sulphur  .... 

8. 

16 

55  Tellurium 

Te. 

64      1 

IBkMMli 

56  Terbium 

57  Thorium 

58  Tin  (Stannnm) 

59  Titanium 

60  Tungsten  (Wolfram) 

61  Uranium        .       .       < 

63  Yonadinm 

68  Yttrium .... 

64  £ino        .... 

Tb. 
Th. 
Sn. 
TL 
W. 
U. 
V. 
T. 
Zn. 
.Zr. 

> 

1$ 
U 

w 

6i} 

3i 

9i 

65  Zirconium 

» 

The  examination  of  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  preceding  eIement«of  ma'- 
ter  leads  us  to  classify  them  according  to  th^-r 
analogies.  The  greater  number  of  them  pi<<- 
sess  the  characters  of  metals.  Several  rps€>m^  > 
the  metals  in  certain  respects,  bnt  are  in  othr:^ 
widely  different;  these  therefore  have  l>^n 
termed  metalloids.  A  few  are  distinguished  ^<j 
entering  into  peculiar  and  distinct  saline  com- 
binations, of  which  common  salt  may  be  ta];fa 
as  the  type ;  these  therefore  have  been  term^  i 
halogens.  And  lastly,  three  of  the  elements 
are  only  known  in  the  gsseons  form ;  tbej  hav- 
neither  been  liquefied  nor  solidified,  but  vbei- 
ever  they  are  isolated  they  present  tiiem.«e! 
as  permanent  gases ;  hence  they  have  been  d 
signated  gazolytes.  This  is  the  dassification 
the  elementary  bodies  suggested  by  Beiz^li 
and  it  represents  them  as  follows : — 


Vhs 


>.^ 


I.  n. 

OoMolyiet        Balogmg 
Oxygen.      Chlorinei 
Hvdrogen.  Iodine. 
Nitrogen.    Bromine. 
Fluorine. 


m.  IT. 

Metalloids        MOalt 
Sulphur. 
Phosphorus. 
Carbon. 
Boron. 


The  metals,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  tb' 
elementary  bodies,  are  themselves  the  subj'  *'f 
of  various  classifications,  among  iHiich  the  fal- 
lowing is  perhi^  the  most  oonvenieot : — 


Potassium. 

Cerium. 

Niobium. 

Sodium. 

Lanthanum. 

Tlrot"'""*- 

Lithium. 

Didymium. 

Molybdenoo. 

CiBsinm. 

Uranium. 

Bubidium. 

Iron. 

Tellurium. 

Hanganese. 

Titaaiom. 

Barium. 

Zinc 

Antimooy. 

Strontium. 

Tin. 

Anenic. 

Calcium. 

Cadmium. 

Magnesium. 

Copper. 

Mercury. 
SUver. 

Aluminum. 

Bismuth. 

Gold. 

Gluoinum. 

Cobalt 

Platinum. 

Zirconium. 

Nickel 

PaUadinm. 

Thoriiun. 

ChromiunL 

Rhodium. 

Yttrium. 

Vanadium. 

Ruthenium. 

Erbium. 

Tungsten. 

Terbium. 

Columbium. 

Iridium. 

Two  which  are  but  imperfectly  kDO»n— • 
namely,  Norium  and  Pelopium  -  are  ewJoded 
f^m  this  list  Altogether,  the  number  or 
metals  known  is  52. 

The  first  five  of  the  metals  upon  the  aN  t* 
list  are  distinguished  as  the  metals  of  the  al- 
kalies ;  their  oxides  are  powwftilly  aUalin'  j 
they  have  an  intense  affinity  ibr  oiygeQi  o^ 
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decompose  irater  at  all  temperatuTes.  The 
next  four  metals  are  the  baaes  of  the  allcaline 
earthfl ;  with  the  exception  of  magneaium,  they 
ak>  deoompoee  water  at  all  temperatures.  The 
ten  Bucceeding  metala,  with  the  exception  of 
alnmmum,  hare  been  bnt  imperfectly  exa- 
mined; they  are  generally  designated  as  the 
bases  of  the  earths.  The  following  twenty-two 
metals  hare  been  sometimes  divided  into  those 
which  form  basic  oxides,  and  those  which  form 
acids ;  and  they  hare  been  separated  into  other 
distinctire  groupei  having  reference  to  the 
action  of  adds  upon  them,  to  their  action 
npDn  water  at  high  temperatures,  and  to  the 
isomorphism  of  &eir  salts;  these  characters, 
hoverer,  are  not  sui&ciently  definite ;  and  as 
regards  the  basic  or  the  acid  character  of  their 
oompoonds  with  oxygen,  several  of  them  form 
compoands  belonging  to  both  classes.  The 
hsi  nine  metals  have  been  particularly  desig- 
nated as  noble  metals ;  they  are  not  changed 
\ij  air  or  by  water,  and  their  affinity  for  oxygen 
i^  comparatively  feeble :  to  some  of  these  pro- 
ff  rties,  however,  osmium  forms  an  exception. 

In  one  or  other,  then,  of  these  classes,  each 
el«Tn«?ntary  body  will  find  a  place;  but  the 
arnngement  only  relates  to  the  simple  sub- 
stances. The  daasification  of  their  combina' 
;>».;,  v-hich  are  almost  indefinite,  is  a  much  more 
intricate  and  difficult  subject,  and  it  would  be 
i:n[<t%ible  here  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
diiltrent  plans  which  have  been  pursued  or 
5>i2?fst€A  Ab  far,  however,  as  the  teacher  of 
cht'Biistiy  is  concerned,  none  of  the  systematic 
arnngements  of  compounds  can  be  conveniently 
sioi  ted :  his  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  develope 
t>ir  histoiy  and  properties  as  he  proceeds. 
Baring,  for  instance,  discussed  the  abstract 
properties  of  oxygen  and  kydroaent  he  proceeds 
to  the  ccmtwuna  which  they  rorm,  and  which 
i!  mter ;  tlen  he  proceeds  to  the  third  element 
r'tfrt'^fn,  and  its  eambinaUona  with  those  pre- 
Tioojilj  described ;  thus,  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
f 'nnfive  distinct  compounds,  namely,  protoxide 
arid  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  hyponitrotu, 
^itr.juSf  and  nitric  acids.  Nitrogen  also  com- 
Imes  with  hydrc^en  to  form  ammonia^  and 
ammocis  combines  with  nitric  acid  to  form  the 
^It  called  nitrate  of  ammonia.  In  a  state  of 
wxture,  nitroeen  and  oxygen  constitute  the 
gTPat  bulk  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  this  brief  notice  of  the  mode  of  dealing 
vith  the  three  elementaiy  bodies  of  the  first 
dni&,  the  reader  will  readily  understand  the 
mdhod  of  applying  the  same  principle  to  the 
entire  list ;  the  student  will  thus  be  conducted, 
step  by  step,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complicated  chemical  combinations.  It  is  gene- 
rally convenient,  however,  in  adop>tin^  this  plan, 
to  exclude  the  products  of  organisation,  and  to 
consider  them  apart,  under  a  separate  head, 
entitled  organic  chemistry^  which  is  of  course 
eubdinded  into  the  chemistry  of  vegetable  and 
^i  animal  fToduds, 

H  having  studied  chemistry  upon  this  plan, 
ve  look  back  upon  the  path  which  has  been 
traversed,  we  shall  immediately  see  that  the 
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compounds  may  be  grouped  into  classes,  re- 
lated to  each  other  by  certain  analogies  both 
of  properties  and  composition.  Thus  we  have 
the  class  of  oxides^  or  combinations  of  oxygen 
which  are  not  add ;  of  chlorides,  iodides^  &c., 
and  of  acids',  and  these  again  subdivided 
into  oxyacidSf  and  h/dracids ;  and  lastly,  the 
numerous  class  of  salts,  or  compounds  of  the 
acids  with  salifiable  bases. 

When  compound  bodies  are  susceptible  of 
electro-chemical  decomposition  (or  ekctrolt/tcs), 
the  elements  always  tend  to  one  or  other  pole ; 
in  other  words,  they  are  either  separatf'd  at 
the  point  or  surface  at  which  the  (presumed) 
electrical  current  enters,  or  at  the  surface  at 
which  it  leaves  the  electroljrte  ;  hence  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements  into  electro-negative 
bodies,  or  those  which  tend  to  the  anode,  and 
electro-positive  bodies,  or  those  which  tend  to 
the  cathode  (using  the  terms  anode  and  cathode 
in  reference  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
electric  infiuence);  oxygen,  the  halogens,  and 
sulphur  are  anions^  or  electro-negatives ;  hydro- 
gen, and  probably  all  the  metals,  are  cations, 
or  electro-positives.  A  good  arrangement  of 
the  elementary  bodies  is  founded  upon  such 
properties,  although  there  are  several  whose 
electrical  relations  have  not  hitherto  been 
accurately  determined 

ObeBocoprolite  (Gr.  x^v,  a  goose,  Kinpos, 
dung,  and  \^qs,  stone).  An  impure  kind  of 
Pitticite  or  Iron  Sinter,  containing  a  little  silver 
and  arsenate  of  cobcdt.  [Goosb-duno  Shaver.] 
It  occurs  in  irregularly  mammillated  translucent 
masses  of  a  yellowish-green  or  olive  colour,  in 
Cornwall,  and  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny ;  but 
chiefiy  at  the  mines  of  Clausthid  in  the  Harz. 
It  is  a  result  of  decomposition. 

CbenopodlaoMB  (Chenopodium,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  monochla- 
mydeous  Exogens,  distinguished  with  difficulty 
from  Amaranthace€B  by  their  herbaceous  calyx, 
and  from  Phytolaccacea  by  their  solitary  carpel, 
and  the  stamens  never  exceeding  the  number 
of  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  to  which  they  are 
opposite.  They  consist  of  weeds  inhabiting 
most  parts  of  the  world,  abounding  least  with- 
in tiie  tropics ;  and  they  possess  few  sensible 
properties.  Chenopodium  anthelminticum  pro- 
duces the  Wormseed  oil  of  the  shops ;  but  in 
consequence  of  their  insipidity  the  species  are 
often  used  for  food,  as  in  the  case  of  spinach, 
&c.  Chevalier  has  remarked  the  curious  fact 
of  Chenopodium  vulvaria  exhaling  ammonia. 

Cliequev  Clieok  or  Srafl.  In  Mercantile 
Law,  is  in  legal  effect  an  inland  bill  of  exchange, 
drawn  on  a  banker,  payable  on  demand.  It 
differs  mainly  from  the  latter  in  this,  that  the 
drawer  of  a  check  is  not  discharged  by  the 
holder's  failure  to  present  in  due  time,  unless  he 
have  sustained  from  the  delay  actual  prejudice, 
as  by  the  failure  of  the  banker.  Much  ques- 
tion having  arisen  as  to  the  effect  in  law  of  the 
practice  of  crossing  cheques,  it  was  enacted  in 
1859  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  79,  amending  19  &  20 
Vict  c.  25),  that  a  cheque  crossed  with  the 
name  of  a  banker  should  be  paid  only  to  that 
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banker;  and  if  crossed  with  the  words  'and 
Company,'  or  any  abbreviation  thereof,  then 
only  to  some  banker. 
Cliaquyf  Claeoky  or  Cbeqoered.     In 

Heraldry,  a  term  used  when  a  field  or  charge  is 

divided  by  transverse  lines,  paleways  and  foss- 

ways,  into  equal  parts  or  squares  of  different 

tinctures. 

'    Gl&eiiinoyer.    The  Peruvian  name  of  the 

delicious  fruit  produced  by  Anona  Cherimolia. 

Clieropliylla.  The  poisonous  principle  of 
the  OuBrophyUum  sylvestre^  or  Wild  Chervil. 

Otaerry  Coal.  A  soft  Coal  which  resem- 
bles Caking  Coal,  but  does  not  cake  in  burn- 
ing. It  requires  little  stirring,  and  gives  out 
a  cheerful  flame  and  heat.  The  Staffordshire 
Coals  principally  belong  to  this  variety,  as  do 
many  of  those  of  Glasgow,  Derbyshire,  Notting- 
hamshire, Lancashire,  &c. 

Cliert.  A  silicious  mineral  with  man^  of 
the  characters  of  Flinty  but  differing  from  it  in 
being  of  a  tougher  nature,  and  in  brea^ng  with 
a  splinteiy  instead  of  a  conchoidul  fracture.  It 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  Derbyshire,  Flintshire,  and  of 
the  south  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  Dorsetshire.  On  Holywell  moun- 
tain in  Flintshire  it  is  quarried  for  the  purpose 
of  paving  the  bed  on  which  flinta  are  ground, 
for  the  composition  of  the  body  of  potterjr. 
The  Chert  which  occurs  largely  in  the  Mountiun 
Limestone  near  Charleroi  and  Namur,  has  been 
worked  for  millstones. 

Cberubim.     [Seraphim.] 

Cl&eas.  This  is  unquestionably  a  Tery 
ancient  game ;  but  of  its  early  history,  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  name,  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty.  The  suitors  of  Penelope  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey  as  amusing  themselves 
with  a  game  called  jr^aaoi  (answering  to  the 
Latin  tesserae,  or  squares),  which  is  also  named 
by  Herodotus  (i.  94).  But  this  game  probably 
more  resembled  our  draughts  than  chess.  The 
Spanish  name  Xague,  if  it  be  a  variation  of 
Xeque,  points  to  the  Arabic  sheik,  or  chief- 
tain, which  thus  reappears  in  the  French  ^chec. 
The  term  checkmate  is  identified  by  some  with 
the  Persian  schah-mat,  the  king  is  dtad.  But 
Sir  William  Jones,  by  a  derivation  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  Greek  r4<r(rap9S  and  Latin 
tesserae,  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  game  to 
the  Hindus,  by  whom  it  was  called  chetur- 
anga,  i.  e.  the  four  angaSj  or  members  of  the 
army  —  elephants,  horses,  foot  soldiers,  and 
chariots.  This  word  was,  he  thinks,  changed 
by  the  Persians  into  chetrang,  and  further 
altcre<l  by  the  Arabs  into  shetrang,  and  thence 
by  successive  changes  has  become  axidrez, 
Bcacchi,  dchecs,  chess,  'and  by  a  whimsical 
concurrence  of  circumstances  has  given  birth 
to  the  English  word  check,  and  even  a  name  to 
the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  game,  which  has  undergone  many  modi- 
fications, is  now  played  by  two  persons,  with 
thirty-two  pieces  called  men,  on  a  square  board 
divided  into  sixty-four  equal  squares,  black  (or 
red)  and  white  alternately.  Each  player,  there- 
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forts  has  sixteen  men,  distinguished  by  their 
colour — those  of  one  side  being  black  (or  r«d ) ; 
of  the  other,  white.     The  rows  of  equan^ 
which  run  from  one  player  to  the  other  are 
called  files;    those  from,  side  to  side  bciLg 
known  as  ranks,  or  lines ;  while  those  which 
run  obliquely  are  called  diagonals,  each  dia- 
gonal necessarily  consisting  whoUv  either  uf 
black  or  white  squares.  The  board  is  so  placed 
that  each  player  has  a  white  comer  at  bi$ 
right  hand.    The  eight  pieces^  as  distinguishcni 
from  the  eight  pawns,  consist  of  a  king  ani 
queen,  two  castles  or  rooks,  two  bishops,  and 
two  knights,  and  are  all  placed  on  the  nuk 
nearest  the  player  to  whom  they  belong.   Of 
these,  the  two  rooks  or  castles  occupy  the  tw- 
squares  forming  the  angles  of  the  hoard.   Tif 
two  knights  occupy  the  squares  next  to  rV 
rooks,   the    two   bishops  hieing  next  to  tb 
knights,  while  the  king  and  queen  have  es<  h 
one  of  the  two  middle  squares,  the  queen  Win^ 
on  a  square  of  her  own  colour.    The  pawn^ 
occupy  the  lines  immediately  in  front  of  ih^* 
pieces,  and  are  named  after  the  several  pitv -» 
before  which  they  are  respectively  pla<*i  a? 
king's  pawn,  queen's  pawn,  &c     The  paw^i 
moves  straight  forward  on  its  own  files ;  VJ 
captures  its  adversary  obliquely  or  diagona!!}, 
The  knight  moves  by  leaping  obliquely  orer  an 
adjoining  square  to  one  of  the  next  squares,  ui 
a  different  colour  from  that  which  it  leavo. 
The  bishop  moves  diagonally  forward  or  ba'  In- 
ward, over  any  number  of  squares  at  ooe  tjE  ■\ 
if  the  course  be  open.      The  castle  or  n  a 
moves  straight  forward,  or  backward,  or  sii - 
ways  any  number  of  squares  at  a  time,  ir.*- 
vided  these  are  unoccupied  by  other  men.  Tr -■ 
queen    can    move  either   like  a  casfle  or  ^ 
bishop,  whilo  the  king  moves  only  one  sq^ia^^ 
at  a  time,  in  any  direction.     When  an  atta-  -i 
is  made  upon  a  king  by  any  piece  or  pawn,  i:-. 
is  said  to  be  in  check. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  ^re  ekcho^t: 
which  takes  place  when  the  king  is  eobtr' 
that  he  can  neither  move  out  of  check,  nor  tak' 
the  piece  or  pawn  that  checks  him,  nor  int'  :- 
pose  any  piece  for  his  protection.  Stah.'  '• 
occurs  when  the  king  is  not  in  check,  bat.v.t 
cannot  move  without  going  into  cheek,  all  i^^ 
men  being  at  the  same  time  off  the  board.  '^: 
so  placed  Qiat  none  of  them  can  move ;  in  ^u'" 
cases  the  game  is  held  to  be  drawn.  It  '^ 
also  a  drawn  game  when  neither  party  eoi: 
give  checkmate  to  the  other. 

The  first  practical  book  on  chess  is  tht 
Repeiicion  de  Amores  of  Ramiret  de  Ln<^i ; 
printed  probably  at  Salamanca  about  14'^'? 
Caxton,  in  his  Game  and  Play  of  the  Cht\- • 
merely  moralises  on  the  game.  The  subject  i- 
elaborately  treated  in  Staunton's  ffandbovk  .' 
Chess. 

CbesByllte  or  ClieMy  Copper.  'B'y 
carbonate  of  copper.  It  is  composed  of  2j  43 
per  cent  of  carbonic  add,  69*87  oxide  of  «»Jf /; 
and  5-20  water;  and,  when  pure,  contains  boy 
per  cent  of  copper.  Earthy  varieties  are  of  * 
smalt-blue  colour,  but  when  oystalliscd  it  i^  ^ 
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a  beflutifii]  azure-bine  with  ft  TitreotiB  lustre, 
and  vaiying  from  transparent  to  opaque.  It 
occurs  leae  frequently  than  Malachite,  in  the 
Ktme  localities,  and,  like  it,  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  other  ores  of  copper  (Grey 
C<>pper,  Bed  Ckippcr,  &&),  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciate When  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  con- 
stitutes a  ralnable  ore  of  copper.  The  name 
Chessylitd  is  derived  from  that  of  the  locality, 
Clirssy,  near  Lyons,  where  the  mineral  is  met 
vith  abundanuy,  in  Tety  beautiful  crystals, 
au(]  also  in  a  fibrous  state. 

Clievalier  (Fr.  from  cheral,  a  horse).  Is 
ui»ed  synonymously  with  the  £ng.  knight,  Lat. 
eqoes,  and  Oer.  ritter. 

Cberaaz  de  nifle  (Fr.).  Large  and  strong 
pi«-ee8  of  timber,  traTersed  with  wooden  spikes 
printed  with  iron.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
eotirely  of  iron.  They  are  used  as  an  obstacle 
to  impede  the  advance  of  troops. 

Chevrette.  In  Artillery,  an  engine  used 
ifHT  RusiDg  guns  or  mortars  into  their  carriages. 

Chevron  (Fr.).  In  Heraldry,  one  of  the 
oiod  honourable  ordinarira.  It  may  be  defined 
as  consisting  of  the  lower  half  of  a  saltire 
[SiLTiHs],  brongbt  to  a  point  on  the  upper 
»id(>«  The  object  fix>m  which  its  name  is  de- 
rived accurBtd.y  resembles  it  in  shape ;  chevron, 
in  old  French,  meaning  the  support  of  a  roof 
t<>rmed  by  two  lufters  leaning  against  one 
motlier.  A  chevron  standing  on  one  side  of 
till*  i^utcheon  ia  said  to  be  toumy,  dexter,  or 
vinister.  A  Chevronel  is  an  ordinary  of  the 
!«:ime  shape  with  the  chevron,  but  containing 
cfilv  half  its  dimensions. 

CuEVBOsrs.  The  stripes  worn  on  the  arm  by 
a  Don-commissioned  officer  in  the  army  to  dis- 
tiii^niish  his  rank.  A  staff-sergeant  wears  four, 
a  Sergeant  three,  a  corporal  two,  and  a  lance- 
c-jrporal  or  bombardier  one  chevron. 

Cblan  Turpentine.  A  species  of  turpen- 
tine brought  originally  frx)m  the  island  of  Chios: 
u  is  the  produce  of  the  Pistacia  Terebinthus, 

CMariMBemo  (ItaL  dear-obscwpe,  literally 
li'ibt-dark).  In  Painting,  the  art  of  disposing 
the  lights,  both  positive  and  reflected,  and  the 
"hddowB  of  a  picture,  in  such  a  manner  that 
th^  objects  may  stand  out  and  be  naturally 
nliored  from  one  another.  It  means  the  mu- 
tual relation  between  light  and  dark  masses. 
lu  name,  however,  seems  more  naturallj  to 
r^'int  to  those  parts  of  represented  objects 
which,  though  in  shadow,  have  the  intensity 
of  KQch  shadow  lessened  by  the  reflection  of  a 
li^ht  body  against  them.  It  is  a  branch  of 
^^i<^>graphy,  and  Bembrandt  is  one  of  the  most 
iliojctrions  masters  in  the  art 

Clilastolite.  Made  or  Hollow  Spar.  A 
^^ety  of  Andalndte  found  embedded  most  fre- 
quently in  claynslate,  but  sometimes  in  mica- 
^hist  It  occoTS  in  the  slate  of  Cumberland 
and  of  Wicklow,  in  the  Pyrenees,  &c.  It  is 
&lvays  crystallised,  and  the  crystals  are  in 
the  form  of  rhombic  prisms  which  are  exter- 
oally  greyish-white,  and  present  internally  a 
biiick  or  bluiah-black  cross  in  their  transverse 
K^ction.  This  appearance  is  prodnced  by  prisms 
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of  a  darker  substance  in  the  centre,  and  some- 
times at  each  angle,  connected  by  thin  plates 
of  the  same,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  carbon- 
aceous substance  and  sometimes  of  clay-slate. 
The  name  Chiastolite  was  given  to  this  mineral 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  dark  lines  on  the 
sections  of  the  crystals  resembling  the  Greek 
letter  chi :  hence  the  term,  from  x<a<rr({5,  marked 
with  a  X' 

Clilca.  A  red  colouring  matter  used  by 
some  tribes  of  American  Indians  of  the  Orinoco 
and  Ilio  Kegro  to  stain  the  skin ;  it  is  extracted 
from  Bignonia  Chica, 

Chicken-poz  (  Varicella  of  medical  writers). 
An  eruptive  disease,  which,  though  frequently 
very  mild  in  its  attack,  is  often  also  violent  and 
attended  by  much  fever.  The  eruption  con- 
sists of  smooth  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  which 
afterwards  become  whitish  and  straw-ooloured  ; 
about  the  fourth  day  they  break  and  scab  off, 
seldom  leaving  marks,  or  at  least  not  more 
than  a  few,  upon  the  moc-'t  delicate  parts  of 
the  face,  or  where  Uiey  happen  to  have  been 
large  or  accidentally  scratched  or  irritated. 
In  very  warm  weather  the  fluid  in  the  vesi- 
cles becomes  yellow,  and  apparently  puru- 
lent, so  as  closely  to  resemble  small-pox  in 
appearance ;  and  under  some  circumstances, 
the  eruptive  fever  has  been  not  only  consider- 
able, but  preceded  by  delirium.  The  distinctive 
or  diagnostic  characters  bv  which  we  distin- 
guish chicken-pox  from  smui-pox  are :  1st.  The 
comparative  mildness  of  the  preliminary  fever, 
which  indeed  is  often  unobserved  in  strong 
and  merry  children,  nothing  being  known  of  the 
complaint  till  spots  are  observed  about  the  face 
and  breast  2nd.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
eruption  attains  maturity  and  proceeds  through 
its  stages,  the  scabs  forming  crusts  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  which  does  not  happen  in 
the  small-pox  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh.  3rd. 
The  fluid  in  the  vesicles  is  usually  transparent, 
or  only  milky,  whereas  in  small-pox  it  has  a 

Eurulent  appearance  from  the  commencement, 
like  the  small-pox,  it  very  rarely  attacks  the 
same  individual  more  than  once.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  little  else  is  in  most 
cases  requisite  than  to  keep  the  patient  cool,  to 
abstain  from  meat,  to  give  diluents  and  mild 
aperients,  and  occasionally,  at  the  oonmience- 
ment,  a  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb.  In  bad 
cases,  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  eruption, 
but  in  mild  ones  there  will  only  be  a  very  few 
vesicles ;  and  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that 
where  several  children  have  it  in  succession,  one 
or  two  will  escape  with  little  else  than  slight 
restlessness  and  very  trivial  febrile  symptoms. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  trifling  a  disease 
as  many  writers  have  represented  it,  and  if 
not  closely  watched  over  may  be  mistaken  for 
small-pox. 

Chief  (Fr.  chef,  head).  In  Heraldry,  the 
upper  part  of  the  escutcheon,  divided  into 
three  points,  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister.  A 
chiei^  as  an  ordinary,  is  a  fess  removed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  Charges,  in  the 
situation  of  the  chief,  are  described  as  'in  chief.' 


CHILBLAIN 


CHIMNEY 


cnillblalB.    An  inflammatory  ffwelling,  of  |     dillteni   Snndrettk    In  Fofitiei.   Th« 

tract  ancientlj  called  the  Chiltem  HiindrHis 
extends  through  part  of  Buckingham  &iid 
Oxford  shires.  The  steward  of  these  hundreds 
was  an  officer  appointed  bj  the  crown  to  keep 
the  peace  there.    As  members  of  psriism^'nt, 


a  purplish  colour,  produced  by  exposure  of  the 
extremities  to  cold:  it  is  generally  attended 
with  itching  and  often  shooting  pains.  Chil- 
drt^n,  especially  those  of  a  scrofulous  habit, 
and  old  persons,  suffer  most  from  chilblains ; 

but  they  are  not  unfrequently  produced  at  all  strictly  speaking,  cannot  resign  their  seats,  the 
times  by  holding  the  hands  or  feet  to  the  fire  mode  of  abandoning  them  is  by  aoeepdog  a 
ai^er  they  have  been  exposed  to  great  cold;  nominal  office  (such  as  this  stewardship) luider 
in  which  case,  the  difference  of  temperature  is  the  crown,  which  Tacatea  the  seat  of  the  paiij 
such  as  actually  to  bum  the  part,  for  few  per- 
sons are  aware  of  the  high  temperature  excited 
by  the  radiant  heat  of  a  common  fire  upon 
substances  held  near  it.    Warm  socks    and 


gloves  are  the  best  prerentives  against  this 
affection,  and  the  itching  and  pain  are  generally 
relieved  by  moderately  stimulating  applications, 
such  as  equal  parts  of  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  or  of  vinegar  and  spirits  of  wine,  or 


taking'it 

ChimmnL  (Lat  ;  Gr.  x(f<«^)'  In  Icbtfaj* 
ology,  the  name  of  a  genua  of  Braochiost^ms 
cartilaginous  fishes;  the  best  known  speed's 
which  inhabits  the  northern  seos,  and  b» 
occasionally  been  taken  on  onr  own  coast,  is 
sometimes  called  *king  of  the  herrings.' 

Chulbba.  In  MyUiology,  is  described  in 
the  Iliad  (vL  1 81)  as  having  the  head  of  a  li^^n. 


Child-biflllOp.      [BOT-BISHOP.I 

hydrated  phosphate 
1« 


ObUdreiiite.  A  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  iron  with  more  or  less  protoxide 
of  manganese,  magnesia,  &e.  It  has  been 
found  in  Cornwall,  in  yellow  or  brownish- 
yellow  crystals  or  crystalline  coatings  on 
Sparry  Iron,  Pyrites  or  Quartz,  at  Crinnis 
Mine  near  St  Austell,  at  the  Qeorge  and  Char- 
lotte Mine,  and  at  Huel  Crebor. 

Named  after  the  late  Mr.  Children,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

OtaUelte.  The  name  given  by  Kengott  to 
a  vanadate  of  lead  and  copper  found  at  Mina 
Grande  in  Chili,  where  it  occurs  in  cavities  in 
arseno-phosphate  of  lead  with  amorphous  car- 
bonates of  lead  and  copper.  It  has  a  dark- 
brown  or  brownish-black  colour,  and  an  earthy 
appearance  like  that  of  a  ferruginous  day  or 
earth. 

Cbillad  (Gr.  x<^<^ff  ^  thousand).  An  as- 
semblage of  things  grouped  or  ranged  by 
thousands.  The  word  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
early  computers  of  logarithmic  tables,  who 
expressed  the  extent  of  the  table  by  saying  it 
contained  the  logarithms  of  so  many  chiliads 
of  absolute  numbers. 

cmiiasts  (Gr.  xt^'^^^o^)*  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  believers  in  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  to  reign  a  thousand  years  on   earth. 

[MiLXEKNIDK.] 

CbiloinatiieSf  OtaUoffnatlia  (Gr.  x*<^o'> 
a  lip,  and  yMot^  a  jaw).  An  order  of  the 
class  Mf/riapoda  or  Centipedes,  in  which  the 
two  mandibles  and  the  tongue  are  united  to* 
getber  to  form  a  law  lower  lip. 

Olilloiiuu  In  Zoology,  the  upper  lip  or 
muzzle  of  a  quadruped  is  so  called  when  it  is 
tumid,  and  continued  unintezmptedly  from  the 
nostril,  as  in  the  cameL 

ObilopodSf  Cliilopoda  (Gr.  x**^'f  and 
iroDf,  a  foot).  An  order  of  the  class  Mvria' 
poda  or  Centipedes,  in  which  the  lower  up  is 
formed  by  a  pair  of  feet 
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of  oil  of  turpentine  and  soap  liniment.  If  i  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  draj^rtc 
the  part  should,  break  or  ulcerate,  stimulating  Many  dififerent  forms  are,  however,  asngned  to 
dressings,  such  as  the  resin  or  elemi  ointment^  it  by  other  poets ;  and  the  word,  in  nearly 
are  most  serviceable,  or  in  some  cases  mild  all  the  modem  languages  of  Eorope,  has  come 
cscharotics.  to  mean  any  wild  or  incongraous  suicy  iriaing 

in  the  miniL 

Ctilmapliila  (Gr.  x^^***  vtn/er,  and  fiXM. 
to  lave).  A  genus  of  Pyrolacsm,  called  Wiat^^ 
green  in  North  America,  where  it  is  Talned 
for  its  tonic  and  stomachic  propertiea  The 
leaves  are  bitter-sweet 

(HiiiiiBej'  (Fr.  chemin^    I^t  csmioiLO. 
The  place  in  a  room  where  the  fire  is  bunit,  id  i 
from  which  the  smoke  is  carried  away  by  mean? 
of  a  flue.     That  part  of  the  opening  which  faofs 
the  room  is  properly  Ubib  fireplace,  the  ston^  (X 
marble  under  which  is  odled  the  kearik  ^^^^ 
on  a  level  with  the  hearth  is  odled  the  ^<:^ : 
the  vertical  sides  of  the  opening  are  called  thf 
jamhs ;  the  head  of  the  fireplace  is  called  tl/ 
mantU ;  and  the  cavity,  or  hollow,  from  tht 
fireplace  to  the  outlet,   ia  called  the  fitnnn. 
The  part  of  the  fannel  which  eontrscts  w  it 
ascends  is  termed  the  gathering,  or  by  some  it 
is  called  the  oathering  of  the  wings.  The  tube  or 
cavity,  usuaUy  of  a  parallelogrammatic  form  in 
plan,  from  the  point  where  the  gathering  cra-^ 
up  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  is spedflcallj  cs}i<^ 
the  flue,  and  the  part  between  the  gstheria: 
and  the  fine  is  called  the  throat.   The  part  of  tiv^ 
wall  facing  the  room,  and  forming  one  side  rf 
the  funnel  parallel  thereto,  or  the  part  of  the 
wall  forming  the  sides  of  the  flmnel,  vhfri' 
there  is  more  than  one,  is  the  breast.    In  ex- 
ternal walls  the  side  of  the  ftmnels  oppoei'<^ 
the  breast  is  called  the  back.    When  thmi" 
more  than  one  chimney  in  the  same  wall  the 
solid  parts  that  divide  them  an  called  tdthtt; 
and  when  several  of  such  chimneys  are  colled^d 
into  one  maas,  it  is  o^ed  a  stack  ofckimnevt 
The  part  which  rises  above  the  roof  for  dL^ 
charging  the  smoke  into  the  air,  is  call^  s 
chimney  shaft,  whose  horiaontal  upper  snr^ 
is  called  the  chimneg  top.    The  oovugs  or  the 
linings  of  the  jambs  used  formerly  to  be  pls^ 
at  right  angles  to  the  fiu»  of  the  wall:  bot 
Count  Rumford  showed  that  by  indiniog  th^ 
the  heat  waa  increased  by  the  quanti^  idectta 


CHIHNEY  STALK 

from  their  sorimoa  He  also  taught  bnilden  to 
place  the  fire  as  near  the  hearSi  as  possible^ 
and  he  showed  the  advantage  of  contaeacting 
the  funnel  as  much  as  possible.  Gtenerally 
speddn^  flaes  are  made  9  inches  wide  by 
14  inches  long;  but  these  dimensions  were 
adopted  for  the  oonTenienee  of  the  climbing 
U>j9,  who  could  not  ascend  in  leas  dimensions  ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  now  that  the  ma- 
chine is  used,  for  retaining  them,  and  it  eer- 
tainlj  would  be  better  to  make  them  9  inches 
eqnxn,  for  the  generality  of  fireplaces  at  least 
[FiBipiAcai;  G&atb;  Stotb.] 

Cttaaamy  Stailk.  This  word  is  nsoally 
applied  to  a  lofty  chimney,  such  as  are  erected 
for  Bteam-engines.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  dimensiims  of  them  shonld  be  as  follows 
(ava  EHffmeer  Journal,  xviii  819) :_ 


TdiLbigli. 
20 
25 
80 
S3 
36 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 


Diam.  at  top, 

tL    in. 
1     6 
1     8 

1  10 

2  0 

A         g 

8  0to4ft. 

4  6 
6  0 

5  6 

6  0 


Kominal  horse- 
power. 

h.-p.  of  boiler. 

10 

12 

16 

20 

80 

50  to  90 
120 
160 
200 
250 


ChlflipsnB«e»  CblmpABM  or  Qnlmpese. 

Natire  names  of  the  African  orang  ( T}roghdyte« 
»^«r,  Geoff.).  It  is  of  a  black  oolonr,  and 
attains  the  height  of  between  four  and  five  feet, 
measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  yertex  to 
the  heel  For  many  years  the  osteologiofd  evi- 
denoes  (tf  the  stmcture  of  this  animal,  as  well 
» the  proofs  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
uialt,  were  unknown  to  British  readers,  who 
vtrre  only  acquainted  with  it  from  observation 
of  the  young  specimens.  It  differs  from  the 
^tie  or  lUd  Orang  not  only  in  colour,  but 
m  the  greater  sise  of  the  external  ears,  the 
more  prominent  supraorbital  ridge,  the  relative 
shoitnesB  of  the  aims,  and  the  greater  develope- 
TDxsA  of  the  thumb  of  the  hind  foot^  which 
hu  constantly  two  phalanges  and  a  nail.  The 
piiDcipal  osteological  differences  between  the 
g«Dera  TroglodyUa  and  Pitheeua  are  the  follow- 
log :  The  cranium  is  flatter  and  broader  in  pro- 
potlion  to  the  fiioe.  The  supraciliaiy  ridges  are 
more  devebped;  and  the  great  interparietal 
aod  lambdoid  crests,  which  render  so  remark- 
able the  skull  of  the  adult  orang,  are  in  the 
ehifflranzee  wanting.  The  interorbital  space  is 
^^roader.  The  occipital  fozamen  has  a  more  oen- 
tial  position.  The  anterior  condvloid  foramen 
\s  single  on  each  side,  while  in  the  orang  it  is 
double.  The  intermaxillary  sutures  are  obli- 
terated before  the  deciduous  incison  are  shed. 
The  indaiTe  and  canine  teeth  are  of  smaller 
proportional  size.  There  are  thirteen  pairs  of 
ribs  instead  of  twelve  pairs,  as  in  the  orang ; 
ftnd  consequently  there  are  thirteen  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae.   The  stmal  bones  form  a  single  row. 
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The  chimpanzee  further  differs  from  the  oreng- 
utan  in  Uie  non-division  of  the  pisiform  bone 
of  the  wrist;  and  in  the  depression  at  the  head 
of  the  femur,  corresponding  to  the  interarticular 
ligament  of  the  hip-joint^  which  is  wanting  in 
the  orang. 

The  habits  and  deportment  of  the  chimpanzee, 
as  observed  in  those  yoimg  specimens  which 
have  been  brought  alive  to  this  country,  are 
of  peculiar  interest,  from  the  high  degree  in 
which  inquisitiveness,  perception,  memory,  and 
docility  are  manifested;  and  by  the  gra\ity 
and  consideration  with  which  many  even  of  its 
ludicrous  and  playful  actions  are  performed.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  adult  much  of 
this  intelligence  gives  way  to  the  fiercer  traits 
of  the  brute  nature. 

We  have  also  had  evidence  of  alarger  species 
of  Troglodytes,  the  Gobiujl  [which  see]. 

Cliina  COay  or  Kaolin  (Pe-tun-tse  is  the 
name  of  a  variety).  A  day  used  in  manufac- 
turing porcelain.  Ckina  atone  is  also  a  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  poreelain,  and  nearly 
of  the  same  nature.  Large  quantities  of  china 
clay  and  china  stone  are  obtained  from  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire  for  the  use  of  the  English 
Sotteries.  The  china  atone  is  a  partially 
ecomposed  granite  covering  the  surface  of 
much  of  the  middle  of  ComwalL  It  consists 
of  the  felspar  crystals  partly  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  suica.  This  mate- 
rial is  calcined  and  ground  before  exportation. 
China  day  is  the  more  completely  disintegrated 
flelspar  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  and 
separated  by  washing  from  the  coarser  particles 
and  sand  with  which  china  stone  is  mixed  up. 
When  mechanically  separated  from  impurities, 
it  is  bleached  by  sun  and  air  and  dried  into 
bricks  about  a  foot  cube,  which  are  exported 
to  the  potteries.  From  some  of  the  deposits 
the  natural  day  is  suffidently  pure  to  be  ex- 
ported at  once.  About  14,000  tons  of  pre- 
pared and  30,000  tons  of  natural  china  day 
were  sent  some  years  sgo  ftom  one  district. 
The  composition  of  kaoUne  varies  greatly. 
[Ka^oLiK.] 

The  china  days  of  France  and  Germany, 
used  in  the  celebrated  manufactories  at  S&vres 
and  Dresden,  are  obtained  from  the  granite 
districts  of  those  countries,  as  doubtless  is  the 
case  with  China  and  Japan,  where  hard  china 
of  the  finest  kind  has  been  made  from  time 
immemorial. 

OUaa  Zulu  A  finely  divided  carbon,  pro- 
bably lampblack  of  some  kind,  mixed  with 
gelatine,  and  formed  into  cakes  or  sticks.  It 
is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the  desiccated  ink 
of  the  cuttle-fish. 

Cliina  Root.  The'  root  of  the  SmUax 
China,  so  called  because  imported  isom.  China. 
It  was  formerly  used  in  the  same  cases  in 
which  sarsaparilla  is  now  given. 

Oblaobllla.  The  generic  appellation 
founded  on  the  South  American  or  local  name 
'  cbindulle,'  or  '  little  chinche,'  and  applied  to 
a  genus  of  gnawing  Mammalia  or  Kodents 
peculiar  to  the  South  American  continent    It 


CHINESE  ARCniTECTURE 

is  from  a  species  of  this  genus  (CkinchiUa 
lanigcrd)  that  the  grey  fur  is  obtained  which 
has  been  so  much  prized  in  Europe  for  many 
years ;  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  animal 
itself  has  been  only  very  recently  ascertained, 
by  the  examination  of  specimens  which  have 
been  procured  for  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society. 

Cliinese  Areliiteotare.  [AiiCHiTBcrrnBB, 
Chinesb.] 

Cliinese  Swallows'  Vests.  These  cu- 
rious productions  were  formerly  supposed  to 
have  been  made  of  some  kinds  of  seaweed,  as 
Spluprococcus  lichenoides ;  but  they  are  ascer- 
tained to  be  formed  of  a  secretion  from  the 
mouth  of  the  bird  itself. 

Cliinoldine.  Quinoidine,  Cinehoidine.  Un- 
ci^stallisable  cinchona  alkaloids,  resulting 
from  the  action  of  heat  in  drying  cinchona 
bark  and  in  extracting  the  active  principles. 
It  also  contains  colouring  matter  and  resin. 

Ctatnoleinea  Quinoline^  Cinckoline^  Leucol, 
Leucoline.  An  oily  volatile  alkaloid,  derived 
from  the  cinchona  alkaloids  by  distillation  with 
caustic  potash. 

Clilnoaea  A  substance  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling certain  salts  containing  kinic  (cinchonic) 
acid,  as  for  instance  the  kinate  of  lime,  with 
oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  Chi- 
none  sublimes  in  the  form  of  golden-coloured 
crystals,  soluble  in  water,  very  volatile,  and  of 
a  very  peculiar  and  distinctive  odour.  Their 
formula  is  said  to  be  Cgg  Hg  Og. 

ChlnoTlo  Aoid.  Quinovio  or  Quinovatie 
or  Kinovic  Acid,  An  acid  ocourring  in  small 
quantity  in  cinchona  bark. 

Ctalnta.  A  peculiar  pattern  upon  printed 
calicoes,  in  which  flowers  and  other  devices 
are  printed  in  five  or  six  different  colours,  upon 
white  and  coloured  grounds.  A  good  chintz 
pattern  in  &8t  colours  is  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising and  difficult  efforts  of  the  art 

Cliioeooole  Aeld.  CMococca  is  the  bota- 
nical name  of  cainca  root.  It  appears  to  be 
identical  with  chinovic  acid.    [Caincic  Acm.] 

Cblolite.  A  fluoride  of  sodium  and  alu- 
minium forminff  a  vein  in  graphic  granite  at 
Miask  in  the  UraL  It  sometimes  is  found  in 
octahedral  crystals,  but  generally  compact  like 
Cryolite,  with  a  crystalline  structure,  snow- 
white,  and  with  a  vitreous  lustre. 

Cbip.  A  material  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  the  palm  called  Thrinax  argenteOy  and  used 
for  plaiting  into  hats  and  other  articles  of  uti- 
lity or  ornament. 

Cblragra  (Qr.  x*<P^7Pa)«  Oout  in  the 
hands. 

CUrata  or  ClilretUu  The  Indian  tonic 
Agathotes  Chirata. 

Cldroffrapli  (Gr.  x*<P^71pa^^  written  with 
the  hand).  In  Diplomatics,  a  species  of  in- 
strument contrived  for  the  purpose  for  which 
indentures  were  devised;  viz.  the  enabling 
different  parties  to  retain  authenticated  coun- 
terparts of  the  deed.  Some  word  (commonly 
the  word  chirographum,  whence  the  name)  was 
written  between  the  two  copies  on  the  same 
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sheet,  and  cut  thiongh  lengthwise  vhen  thpj 
were  divided. 

Clilrolon^  (Gr.  x*^  ^  hand,  and  x^. 
discourseY  The  language  of  the  fingers ;  eome- 
times  called  dactylology^  from  MxrvKax^  iU 
finger. 

dilromaiiojr  or  Palmistry  (Gr.  x((P«/>>'> 
Tcfa).  The  imaginary  art  of  divination  by  the 
lines  of  the  hand.  According  to  the  science  of 
Chiromancy,  the  lines  on  the  pabn  of  the  band 
are  divided  into  principal  and  inferior;  the 
former  are  five — the  line  of  life ;  the  line  of 
the  liver  or  natural  mean ;  the  line  of  th'* 
brain ;  the  thoral  line,  or  line  of  fbitone ;  th« 
dragon's  tail,  or  discriminal  line,  between  the 
hand  and  the  ann.  Yarioiis  other  modes  of 
divination  were  practised  by  obserratioBof  tbo 
hand  and  its  parts;  onychinnancy  (from  onyx, 
a  nail),  dactylomancy  (from  the  fingenl  &c. 
The  practice  of  chiromancy,  once  defended  and 
explained  by  grave  and  learned  authors,  is  nov 
chiefly  left  to  be  exercised  by  the  gipsies. 

CbiroBomj'  (Gr.  x'^^^f^)'  "lb®  9i*ieDo« 
which  treats  of  the  roles  of  gesticalatioo,  or 
pantomime  and  oratorical  action. 

Oliisel  (ItaL  cisello;  Fr.  dseau).  Tbe 
name  given  to  some  kinds  of  tools  hsTinj  & 
cutting  edge  at  the  base  of  a  metal  blade,  a^i 
bearing  an  upper  portion  adapted  to  rewire  an 
impulse  either  from  the  hand  or  a  hammer. 
The  use  of  these  instruments  is  of  great  asti- 
quity,  as  the  Egyptians  used  those  matie  of 
bronze ;  and  the  occurrence  of  flint  implesiert^ 
of  this  kind  proves  that  they  were  well  knova 
in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  dvilisatioa 

Ohttlne.  The  hard  insoluble  matter  fom- 
ing  the  shells  and  elytra  of  insects. 

Chiton  (Gr.  X'^riir)-  ^e  name  of  a  genn^ 
of  Gastropodous  Molluscs,  which  have  a  mth 
of  testaceous  symmetrical  pieces  implanted  in 
the  back  part  of  the  mantle. 

.Cblwalrjr  (Fr.  dievalerie).  The  ussf^  asd 
customs  pertaining  to  the  cider  of  knighth<^>i 
The  general  system  of  manners  and  tone  •'! 
sentiments  which  the  institution  of  knigbtb««-l 
strictly  pursued,  was  calculated  to  produce,  8i)*i 
did  in  part  produce^  during  the  middle  age$  in 
Europe,  is  comprehended  in  ordinary  langoi;:" 
under  the  term  of  chivalry.  This  imagin-in 
institution  of  chivalry,  such  as  it  is  represeni'^l 
in  the  old  romances,  had  assuredly  no  fiu! 
existence  at  any  period  in  the  usages  of  actiul 
life. 

The  origin  of  chivalry  has  often  been  trsei"! 
to  the  German  tribes ;  nor  has  its  spirit  er>  r 
penetrated  verr  deeply  into  the  usages  of  anv 
country  in  which  these  tribes  have  not  eitli<-r 
produced  the  ancestors  of  the  great  body  of  tiit 
nation,  or  at  lesst  the  conquering  and  goremiLt; 
class,  which  transfused  its  habits  and  senti- 
ments into  that  body.  Thus  Germany  ao'^ 
France,  and  England,  whose  gentry  derire  tboir 
origin  from  both,  have  been  the  countries  m*K^t 
distinguished  for  the  prevalence  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  martial  spirit  of  the  Spaniards  was 
indeed  partlv  animated  by  it;  W  in  tbeir 
country  it  luways  bore  something  of  the  cLa- 
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racter  of  a  foreign  impoztation,  modified  by  the 
cin  umstanoee  of  their  juxtapositioii  with  the 
Anvb  nee.  In  Italy,  it  existed  only  among 
tha^e  classes  which  imitated  the  manners  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  never  entered  into 
the  (^^DenI  character  of  the  natiyes,  notwith- 
cfanding  the  popularity  of  the  poetical  romances 
of  oliiT^ry.  Among  the  Slaronio  nations  it 
h^is  never  preyailed  extensiTely ;  although  the 
feudal  constitution  of  Polish  society  derived  a 
c<rtdia  tincture  from  ity  it  never  penetrated  into 
Kussia.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  it  is 
only  within  the  last  two  or  three  generations 
tiiat  the  nobility  of  that  country,  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
hiive  derived  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
chivalrous  code,  ao  fiiras  it  still  subsists  among 
ourselres.  The  point  of  honour,  and  its  peculiar 
OKiicomitant  the  usage  of  the  duel,  were  scarcely 
knovm  in  Bussia  before  the  present  century. 

CliiTaliy  originated  in  the  feudal  attachment 
of  Marriors  to  the  person  of  their  king  or  chief, 
vhiih  has  been  ao  often  described  as  charac- 
r<  ri>tic  of  the  ancient  Germans.    Hence   the 
En>rliKh  word  knight^  which,  when  the  Norman 
'  eheTalien '  were  first  known  among  us,  was 
!=i>oDtaDeou8ly  used  as  the  translation  of  their 
title,  signified  originally  a  servant  or  attendant. 
At  vhat  precise  time  the  devotional  character 
v:i5  addea  to  the  original  martial  impress  of 
rational  usages,  and  the  compound  system  of 
ct.ivdlry  was  thus  produced,  it  is  not  easy  to 
aoyrtAin.    It  has  been  said  that  the  investiture 
if  the  knight  was  purely  militair  until  the 
T'  ii;n  of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
t'..jt  the  wars  of  the  Franks  against  the  Sani- 
es us  first  blended  the  ardour  of  war  and  reli- 
;!ion  together,  and  that  the  Crusades  completed 
'h>- onion.    At  the  latter  period  were  instituted 
tiv  two  celebrated  military  orders  of  monks, 
tJt'  Temflabs  and  HosprrALLSBS  [which  see], 
t:ie  code  of  whose  government  combined  mo- 
II  i>tic  and  knightly  usages.    After  valour  and 
li^rution,  the    third  characteristic  feature  of 
ohiralry  was  gallantry  to  the  fair  sex  ;  and  the 
Hiiun^e  of  this  sentiment  also  has  been  traced 
to  tho  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Northern 
tribes,  among  whom  woman  was  looked  on  with 
21  much  more  exalted  sense  of  her  dignity  than 
io  the  most  civilised  countries  of  antiquity. 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  romantic  feel- 
iiii;,  however  high    its   precepts    may    have 
«^>uDded   in    theory,   degenerated   into  licen- 
t  oosness  in  actual  life.    M.  de  Sainte-Palaye, 
the  learned  French  historian  of  the  usages 
ct  chiralty,   has  brought  instances  enough  to 
{•rore  the  extreme  depravation    of  manners 
wf.ich  prevailed,  even  in  those  courts  and  at 
t!.OK  periods  in  which  the  spirit  of  chivalxy 
WHS  most  prevalent.  If  the  Crusades  commum- 
( tt<^l  to  chivalry  its  devotional  character,  it  is 
ill  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadoors  about  the  same 
I'-riod,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
th.it  we  find  its  peculiarity  of  devotion  to  the 
f<  male  sex  first  developed.     But  in  their  verses 
it  dues  not  appear  clothed  with  the  romantic 
I  ur.ty  with  which  it  was  afterwards  invested 
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by  the  writers  of  the  heroic  tales  of  chivalry, 
and  still  less  in  those  of  the  contemporary 
French  writers  of  the  Fabliaux,  from  whose  com- 
positions we  draw  the  most  authentic  monu- 
ments which  we  possess  in  this  curious  branch 
of  antiquarian  research.  The  knight,  or  even 
the  esquire,  was  bound  to  follow  a  single  lady 
and  dedicate  himself  to  her  service  ;  but  little 
delicacy  ia  either  intimated  or  enjoined  in  the 
relations  which  subsisted  between  them,  and 
his  devotion  to  her  was  considered  as  entitling 
him  to  every  recompense  love  could  bestow. 

The  fourteenth   century  was  the  brilliant 
period  of  chivalry,  when  its  usages,  originally 
formed  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  had  be- 
come fixed  and  embellished  by  the  fictions  of 
the  writers  of  romances ;  and  when  princes  and 
chieftains,  forming  their  idea  of  the  institution 
rather  from  the  descriptions  contained  in  them 
than  from  real  life,  sought  to  bring  back  their 
courts  and  camps  to  the  likeness  of  those  ideal 
models  of  perfection.    It  may  be  more  truly 
said  that  the  romances  of  chivalry  were  the 
prototypes  of  that  state  of  courtly  society  which 
existed  in  the  reigns  of  our  Edward  III.  and 
Richard  II.,  and  of  which  Froissart  has  left  us 
such  accurate  and  lively  representations,  than 
that  existing  manners  and  sentiments  furnished 
the  subject-matter  of  those  romances.     The(«e 
fictions,  of  which  the  heroes  were  taken  from 
among  a  long  list  of  fanciful  personages,  in 
whose  history  a  little  tradition  of  past  events 
was  blended  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
fable,  represented  the  knight  not  only  as  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  religion,  his  lord,  and  his 
mistrtss,  but  also  as  consecrated  to  the  general 
service  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  right  all  over  the  world.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  peculiar  ceremonies  which  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  accom- 
panied the  creation  of  a  knight — the  vow  of 
chivalry,  the  watching,  prayer,  and  fasting,  &c. 
— ^were   borrowed    by  romantic  imaginations 
from  such  fabulous  recitals,  which  were  read 
and  related  in  every  courtly  company.    Before 
that  period,  the  maimers  of  the  knights  and 
dames  had  exhibited  but  little  of  that  polish 
and  refinement,   their    sentiments    but    little 
of  that  generosity,  which  were  the  subjects 
of   so  much  imaginary  description;  and,  in 
later  times,  chivalry  gradually  decayed.    Its 
usages  were  maintained  with  even  more  of 
magnificence  than  before;    its  various  rites, 
titles,  and  distinctions  subsisted  for  a  long 
period  in  most  European  coxmtries,  and  partly 
remain  to  this  day ;  but  the  spirit  of  feudal 
devotedness  was  quenched  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  mercenary  troops ;  adherence  to  a  feudal 
lord  was  superseded  by  the  more  general  feel- 
ings of  national  patriotism  (which  was  almost 
wholly  omitted  in  the  chivalric  code),  and  the 
extravagances  into  which  the  imaginary  point 
of  honour  had  led  its  votaries^  fell  into  discredit 
and  ridicule. 

It  is,  therefore,  to.  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  especially  to  that  part  of  its  chronicles  pre- 
served by  the  true  annalist  of  chivabT,  Froisttirt, 
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that  we  must  look  for  the  period  when  the  line 
between  real  society  and  that  represented  in 
romances  was  most  nearly  broken  aown.  When 
the  usages  of  chiralry  were  most  flourishing,  all 
men  of  noble  birth  (except  the  highest)  were 
supposed  to  pass  through  three  orders  or  grada- 
tions. They  first  lived  as  pages  in  the  train  of 
nobles  and  chiefs  of  high  rank;  next,  as  es- 
quires, they  attached  themselves  to  the  person 
of  some  individual  knight,  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  a  strict  law  of  obedience,  and  for 
whom  they  were  bound  to  incur  every  danger, 
and,  if  necessary,  sacrifice  their  lives;  and, 
thirdly,  they  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood.  (For  the  different  orders  of  knightr 
hood,  see  KmoHT.)  It  is  sufiieient  to  observe 
here,  that  however  great  the  distinction  might 
be  between  knights  in  point  of  rank  and  wealth, 
custom  established  a  species  of  equality  among 
all  of  the  same  order,  which  may  be  said  to 
subsist  among  gentlemen  of  the  present  day. 
They  formed,  all  over  Europe,  a  common  cor- 
poration, as  it  were,  possessing  certain  rights, 
and  owing  each  otiier  certain  mutual  duties 
and  forbearances.  They  were  united,  not  by 
the  ties  of  country,  but  by  those  of  feudal  obe- 
dience, which  attached  every  knight  to  the  ban- 
ner of  his  liege  lord,  from  whom  he  held  his 
fee ;  but  little  or  rather  no  dishonour  attached 
to  knights  who  were  under  no  such  feudal  tie, 
if  they  chose  their  own  chieftain  wherever  they 
thought  fit :  they  were  free  adventurers,  whose 
order  was  a  passport  in  every  service ;  and,  in 
the  actual  conflict,  the  hostility  of  knights  was 
moderated  by  usage.  Thus,  it  was  dishonour- 
able in  any  Imight  to  take  a  knight's  life  if  dis- 
armed, and  not  to  set  him  free  when  a  prisoner 
on  receiving  a  fitting  ransom.  Manny  and 
Chandos,  &e  two  most  celebrated  knights 
of  Edward  IIL,  were  attached  wholly  to  the 
banner  of  their  sovereign,  and  not  to  that  of 
their  country;  and  although  the  French  con- 
stable Duguesclin,  the  third  among  these  mir- 
rors of  chivalry,  appears  to  have  Wen  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  France  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
master,  this  double  lovalty  found  few  imitators. 
In  peace,  also,  knights  of  all  countries  were 
welcome  visitors  at  the  courts  of  chivalric 
sovereigns;  and  all  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
presenting  themselves  at  the  tournament,  and 
contending  there  for  the  priae. 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  honour,  which 
forms  the  most  important  feature  in  the  usages 
of  chivalry,  see  some  details  under  the  article 
BcsL.  The  principal  objects  to  which  it  re- 
lated were :  religious  belief;  fealty  to  the  feudal 
superior;  devotion  to  some  one  selected  lady; 
and,  finally,  the  general  character  for  honour 
and  courtesy  which  it  was  incumbent  on  a 
knight  to  maintain ;  for  although  his  imaginary 
duties,  as  a  knight-errant,  to  avenge  wrong  and 
succour  the  oppressed  on  every  occasion.  Were 
not  of  course  very  strictly  put  in  practice,  yet 
his  vow  to  perform  those  duties  attached  to  his 
character  a  certain  degree  of  sacredness  which 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain.  Chivalrous  honour 
was  chiefly  supported  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
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the  single  combat  or  duel,  whether  on  aoeoant 
of  serious  provocation  or  by  way  of  trial  of 
strength;  secondly,  by  the  perfonnanoe  of 
vows,  often  of  the  most  frivolous  and  extra- 
vagant nature.  These  were  generally  under- 
taken for  the  honour  of  the  ladies.  Many 
historical  instances  of  these  abaurd  yet  daring 
follies  are  recorded  by  Froissart;  and  with  other 
usages  of  knighthood,  ther  were  long  preserved 
among  those  who  aimed  at  the  repntalion  of 
chivalry,  after  these  usages  had  eeased  to  form 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  customs  of  9ode!tj.  Thus, 
the  instances  wluch  Froissart  rriates  of  knights 
riding  alone  up  to  the  barriers  of  frnoed  cities, 
&c,  were  imitated  in  after-times,  and  at  nolf»s 
personal  haaard,  by  such  romantic  personaees 
as  Lord  Herbert  of  CherbniT,  whose  feat^ 
performed  in  rivalry  with  the  French  champion 
Balagny,  are  mentioned  in  his  Memoirs.  Bat 
the  vows  related  not  only  to  ™*T»i«3  achieve- 
ments,  but  to  others  of  a  more  extravagant  and 
grotesque  eharacter.  We  need  only  refer  to 
Monstrelet*s  narrative  of  the  oompany  called 
*Gblois'  of  knights  and  ladies,  who  bound 
themselves,  for  love  of  each  other,  to  follov 
a  particular  code  of  usages;  of  which  a  part 
consisted  in  wearing  thick  dothes  in  sommer 
and  thin  in  winter,  to  show  that  the  power  of 
their  love  rendered  them  insensible  to  tii^ 
difference  of  seasons ;  a  tow  which  was  main- 
tained with  such  perseverance,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  devoted  oompany  actually  diMi  of 
cold.  (See  also  the  HUtofy  of  the  Vou  of 
the  Heron,  Saint«-Palaye,  vol.  iii.)  The  com- 
mencement of  such  extravagances,  howerer, 
betokened  the  decline  of  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry.  It  decayed  with  tJhe  progress  oi 
mercenary  armies  and  the  decline  of  feud<d 
institutions  through  the  fifteenth  centoxy :  is 
the  sixteenth,  it  was  little  mora  than  a  lively 
recollection  of  past  ages,  which  knights  socfa  as 
Bayard  and  sovereigns  such  as  Frandi  I.  and 
Henry  VIIL  strove  to  revive ;  and,  finally,  it 
became  extinguished  amid  religious  diseonis, 
leaving  as  its  only  relic  the  code  of  honour, 
which  is  still  considered  aa  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman. 

Obiwlatlte.  A  lead-grey  coloured  mineral 
resembling  Bismuth  Glance,  found  in  fbliat«'d 
masses  with  Pyrites  and  Heavy  Spar  at  ChiTiAt« 
in  Peru.  It  is  a  sulphide  of  bismuth,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  &o. 

ClilAdalte.  A  mineral  found  in  a  mrtMrie 
stone  which  fell  at  Bishopville  in  North  America, 
and  named  after  Chladni ;  it  is  a  tendlicite  of 
magnesia. 

Ohlamypliorov  cnalanypbrnntt  {Ot. 
X^^MfiCs,  a  doak,  and  ^^,  /  oarrif),  A  nam^ 
giren  to  a  small  species  of  ArmadSlo^  which  is 
covered  by  its  coat  of  mail  as  by  a  doak.  The 
animal  is  not  abore  six  inches  long,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  its  genua,  inhabits  exclusively  th« 
continent  of  South  America.  In  its  habit^  it 
is  said  to  resemble  the  mole.  It  is  intereftiiu; 
from  the  analogy  of  its  skeleton  and  ooat  of 
mail  to  those  of  the  gigantic  extinct  meg»>' 
therium. 
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(Gr.  x^<^  A  doak:  all  the 
names  of  genera  belongmg  to  this  order  are 
compounded  of  this  woA,  used  in  a  flgnratiye 
F^use  for  an  inTolucmm).  A  natnral  order  of 
tbnibby  or  arborescent  £jLOgens,  allied  to  Mai' 
ructa^  on  account  of  their  monadelphons  sta* 
nif  ns  and  involncrated  flowers,  bnt  referred  by 
Jii^=sieu  to  the  vicinity  of  Ebenacea,  Their  im- 
bricated calyx,  regular  flowers,  and  abundant 
albumen  has  induced  Lindley  to  plaice  them  in 
hisGeranial  alliance^  Hooker  and  Bentham, 
bovever,  place  them  at  the  end  of  their  Gutti- 
f<>nU  alliance,  near  to  MtUvaeea.  They  are 
all  natires  of  Madagascar,  beautiful  in  their 
fiowprs,  but  of  no  known  use. 

Chlor-io4ofiinn»  A  heavy  yellow  aromatic 
liquid  derived  firom  chloroform  by  the  intro- 
duet  ion  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  in  the  place 
of  chlorine. 

CtalonM0tie  JLeld.  A  crystalline  acid 
obt.^ined  by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  a 
miiture  of  chlorine  with  the  vapour  of  acetic 
acid.  Its  formula  is  C4  01s  O,,  H  O ;  in  it^ 
tlierefore,  the  hydrogen  of  the  acetic  acid  is 
rti^laced  by  ehlorine. 

CblonU  (a  word  made  up  of  the  first  syl- 
lables of  eklarine  and  alcohol),  A  liquid  com- 
}«s«d  of  chlorina,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
^"^n,  obtained  by  the  action  Of  chlorine  upon 
isolate  alcohoL     Its  formula  is  C4  H  O9  CI3. 

GUlonuBitel.  A  liquid  derived  from 
amylic  ale(^M>l  by  the  action  of  chlorine. 

CbloraiitliaeeflB  (Chloranthus,  one  of  the 
£>'iifra).  A  small  natural  order  of  apetaloos 
tj^ogens,  nearly  allied  to  Saururaeea  and 
Vifrratta^  from  both  of  which  it  differs  in 
Taoting  a  sac  to  the  embryo,  and  in  having  a 
p^nJuIoos  ovule  and  opposite  leaves  with  in- 
termediate stipules.  They  are  natives  of  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  world,  and  appear  to  pos- 
ts'? stimulating  properties  of  great  importance. 
Chlorantkua  officinalis  and  bra4shffstaoh§9^  al- 
though not  officinal  in  Europe,  are  powerful 
tttimoLiting  agents. 

Clilorapattte  (Gr.  x^^'i  $t^^*  and 
A|  atite).  A  variety  of  Apatite  from  Krageroe 
i'l  Norway,  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
flQorine,  and  the  presence  of  a  small  variable 
qMntity  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

ChlorastroUto  (Gr.  x^^'t  &<^po*'i  a 
'*^r\  and  x(0«f,  tUme).  A  pale  bluish-green 
rnioeral  found  on  the  shores  of  Isle  Royale, 
Like  Superior,  in  small  rounded  waterworn 
('^bbles,  which  have  been  derived  from  trap 
i^k.  It  is  finely  radiated  or  stellate  in 
itrocdxre,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  chatoyant 
at  the  rounded  sides.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alimiina,  iron,  lime,  'and  soda. 

Chloratas.  Combinations  of  chloric  acid 
vith  salifiable  bases.  Of  these  salts  the 
chlijraU  of  poUuh  is  best  known;  it  was 
formeriy  odled  oxymnriate  of  potash.  When 
mixed  with  combustibles,  such  as  sulphur  or 
charcoal,  and  some  of  the  metals,  it  forms 
hi^rbly  explosive  compounds,  which  ignite  by 
a  blow  or  by  friction,  or  upon  the  contact  of 
mlpharic  acid«    A  mixture  of  this  salt  with 
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sugar,  or  with  snlphuret  of  antimony,  was  used 
in  tipping  the  matches  which  inflame  when 
dipped  into  sulphuric  acid,  but  which  are 
now  superseded  by  mixtures  containing  phos- 
phorus, which  are  infiamed  by  simple  friction. 
Chlorate  of  potash  consists  of  76  chloric  add  + 
48  potassa  a  124  of  the  chlorate. 

Cblormsol.  An  acid  poisonous  pungent 
liquid  resulting  from  the  action  of  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid  on  albumen* 

Olilorliydiie  Acid.    [Htdrochlobic.] 

OlildrliydrlneB.  Oily  liquids  derived  frx>m 
glycerine  b^  the  action  of  varying  quantities  of 
hydrochloric  add. 

OMorlo  Add.  A  compound  of  1  atom  of 
chlorine  with  6  of  oxygen,  represented  there- 
fore by  the  formula  ClOg.  Its  most  important 
salt  is  the  chlorate  of  potash. 

Cbloiidas*  Combinations  of  chloriufv  cor- 
responding to  the  oxides.  Common  salt  is 
a  chloride  of  sodium ;  that  is,  a  binary  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  sodium.  Where  there 
are  two  chlorides  of  the  same  base,  the  relative 
proportions  of  chlorine  in  them  are  almost  in- 
variably as  1  to  2 ;  hence  the  tenDBprotoehlofids 
and  bichioride, 

Obloiimetry.  The  estimation  of  the  avail- 
able chlorine  in  any  bleaching  compound  of  that 
element.  There  are  several  chlorimetric  pro- 
cesses, but  that  of  Dalton  is  the  most  convenient. 
To  a  known  quantity  of  protosnlphate  of  iron 
addified  with  hydrochlonc  add,  the  bleaching 
compound  is  added  until  the  iron  is  all  peroxi- 
dised.  As  the  quantity  of  chlorine  necessaiy 
to  do  this  can  be  calculated,  the  value  of  the 
sample  is  easily  ascertained  from  the  weight  of 
it  used  in  the  process.  The  richer  the  speci- 
men, the  less  of  it  will  be  required. 

OlilorlBe  (Gr.  x^f<»p6s^  pale^reen).  Chlo- 
rine was  discovered  in  1774  by  Scheele,  who 
called  it  dephloffisticated  muriaiic  acid;  the 
French  nomenclaturists  afterwards  termed  it 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  conceiving  it  to  be  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  muriatic  add.  This 
erroneous  view  of  its  nature  was  corrected  in 
1809  bjr  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  gave  it  the  present 
name,  indicative  of  its  colour.  Chlorine  is  a 
simple  substance,  existine  at  common  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  in  the  gaseous  state ;  but 
when  sulgected  to  a  pressure  of  about  four 
atmospheres  it  becomes  condensed  into  a  yellow 
transparent  liquid,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electndty.  100  cubical  inches  of  chlorine,  at 
mean  temperature  and  pressure,  weigh  between 
76  and  77  grains:  water  absorbs  twice  its 
volume,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  the 
peculiar  suffocating  odour  of  the  gas.  When 
humid  chlorine  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
32^,  it  assumes  a  crystalline  form ;  this  hydrate 
of  chlorine  consists  ofl  equivalent  of  cUorine 
-36  +  10  of  water  -  9  x  10,  or  90.  Chlorine 
is  not  only  unrespirable,  but  very  ii^jurious 
when  breathed,  even  if  largely  diluted:  a 
taper  bums  in  it  with  a  r^  smoky  flame, 
and  is  soon  extinguished.  Some  of  the  metals, 
when  flnely  divided,  spontaneously  take  fire 
in  chlorine,  such  as  brass  leaf,  or  powdered 
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antimony.  A  remarkable  property  of  chlorine 
is  its  power  of  destroying  almost  all  vegetable 
and  animal  colours ;  hence  the  important  ap- 
plication of  this  gas  and  of  some  of  its  combi- 
nations to  the  art  of  bUaching.  It  also  destroys 
the  putrid  odour  of  decomposing  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  and  infectious  effluvia  of  all 
kinds,  whence  ita  use  in  fumigation,  and  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious matter,  and  purifying  noxious  atmo- 
spheres. 

The  great  natural  source  of  chlorine  is  eom- 
mon  salt,  which  contains  it  in  the  proportion  of 
about  60  per  cent.  It  is  procured  by  decom- 
posing common  salt  by  the  joint  agency  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 
The  best  proportions  are  3  parts  of  salt  and  1 
of  oxide  of  manganese  ;  these  are  well  mixed, 
and  put  into  a  retort  with  2  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  previously  diluted  with  2  of  water.  Chlorine 
is  evolved,  and  its  extrication  is  quickened  by 
the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  Chlorine 
may  also  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  mu- 
riatic (hydrochloric)  acid  with  half  its  weight 
of  blac^  oxide  of  manganese.  The  gas  may  be 
collected  over  water,  and  should  be  preserved 
in  bottles  with  glass  stoppers ;  if  left  in  contact 
with  water,  it  is  soon  absorbed.  [Muriatic  Acm.] 

ClUoriodftiie  or  Cblortodio  Aoid.  A 
compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine. 

Cliloiife*  A  soft  mineral  of  a  green  colotur, 
often  found  in  cavities  and  veins  in  trap  rocks. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  most  o^  the  copper  lodes 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  is  very  common 
in  all  the  quartz  veins  in  the  west  of  Cork. 
It  is  a  hydrat'ed  silicate  of  alumina  and  mag- 
nesia, and  is  known  to  Cornish  miners  by  the 
name  of  peach. 

Chlorite  Boliist.  A  green  slaty  rock 
with  foliated  plates  of  chlorite  and  minute 
grains  of  quartz,  or  sometimes  with  felspar 
and  mica.  It  passes  into  gneiss  and  clay-slate. 
Chlorite  schist  is  one  of  a  group  of  rocks  hav- 
ing many  properties  in  common.  Talcose  Schist 
differs  firam  it  only  by  the  replacement  of  talc 
for  mica;  and  many  of  the  magnesian  minerals, 
as  asbestos,  diallage,  &c.  are  found  with  it. 
Garnets  are  frequently  associated  with  these 
schists,  and  form  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
garnet  schist.  All  pass  occasionally  into  Mica 
Schist  [which  see]. 

CMlorite  Slate.  The  name  applied  to 
Chlorite  (and  Ripidolite)  when  occurring  in 
mountain  masses. 

CUloiitoide.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  protoxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  dark 
grey  or  greenish-grey  folia,  at  Kosoibrod  in 
the  Ural,  Bregratten  in  the  Tyrol,  Ghimuch- 
Dagh  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  mica-schist  of 
Leeds  in  Canada.  •  ■ 

Cliloroc«rboiilo  Aold.  A  compound 
formed  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
carbonic  oxide  to  the  action  of  light. 

Cbloroolilorio  Add.  A  mixture  of  chlor- 
Otis  and  chloric  adds.  Mixed  with  chlorine  it 
forms  Euchlorine,  an  explosive  gas  evolved  when 
a  chlorate  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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CUereobromie  Acid*  Chromic  add  in 
which  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
one  of  chlorine.  It  is  pre^nred  from  commco 
salt,  chromate  of  potash  and  strong  solphuric 
add,  and  is  a  volatile  red  liquid  emitting; 
dense  suffocating  fumes  when  exposed  to  tb'> 
air.  Its  combination  with  ammonia  is  attended 
by  inflammation. 

Chlorooyaiilc  Aold.  A  compomid  of 
chlorine  and  cyanogen. 

cnuorodyae*  An  anodyne  remedj,  sold 
under  this  name,  is  said  to  consist  of  a  sohrion 
of  moiphia,  extract  oflndian  hemp,  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, &c.  in  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ethrr. 

Cblorofomi  (Or.  x^*^^  pole,  and  Lit. 
formica,  an  ant),  A  compound  lepreeem.^ 
bv  the  formula  C,  H  CI3,  and  obtained  U 
distilling  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  hme  with 
diluted  alcohoL  It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  its  sp.  p. 
being  1*48;  it  boils  at  140^.  Its  name  has 
reference  to  the  constitution  o^  formic  acid, 
which  is  represented  by  C,  H  0^  and  is 
therefore  the  teroxide  of  a  hydrocarbon  »  C.  E 
to  which  the  term  formyle  has  been  applied ; 
so  that,  in  reference  to  this  view  of  itfi  com- 
position, chloroform  has  also  been  denominatoj 
terehloride  of  formyle.  When  the  diluted  vapc»'ir 
of  pure  chloroform  is  respired,  it  soon  induc^^ 
insensibility,  in  the  same  way  as  ether  Tapour: 
and  hence  has  been  similarly  used,  in  the  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations  and  in  cfail  i- 
birth.  Much  prudence  and  caution  arerequl^ite 
in  its  administration ;  but  'when  pure,  and  dclv 
diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  and  in  profi^r 
cases,  it  is  a  safe  and  t^ery  efficient  anaesthtftic. 

cnuorometer.  An  instrument  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  decolouring  or  bleachint; 
powers  of  chloride  of  lintel  by  which  the  rcLt- 
tive  valuQp  of  different  samples  of  that  m- 
portant  bleaching  and  disinfecting  compoiuiii 
may  be  ascertained.     [Chlordcbtrt.] 

Cbloronttrlo  Oas«  Peroxide  of  nitrogen 
in  which  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  re- 
placed by  two  of  chlorine.  Ydlowish  n^i 
fumes  are  evolved  when  nitrohydrochloric  a-^ii 
is  gently  heated. 

Cbloronitroiu  CkM.  Nitrous  add  in 
which  an  equivalent  of  oi^gen  is  replaced  br 
one  of  chlorine.  Evolved  when  nitrohydro- 
chloric acid  is  boiled. 

OliloropaL  An  amorphous  nunenl,  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  found  aasodat^d  with 
the  Opal  of  Hungary.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicat<^ 
of  iron. 

Ciiloroplmlte   (Or.  x^^*P^^t   ^^  ^^' 

duski/),  A  hydrated  silicate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  found  in  the  amygdaloid  of  Senir  More 
in  Rum.  The  name  has  reference  to  tht* 
change  of  colour  from  green  to  dark-brown  or 
black,  which  takes  place  on  exposore  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

Cbloroplieenerlte.  A  hydrated  silicate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  of  a  blackish-green  colonr. 
which  is  found  in  cavities  of  amygdiiloidAl 
porphyry  at  Weissig  in  Saxony. 

ClUoropliane  (Gr.  x^^yp^f,  gretn,  and 
^cUm»,  to  seem),    A  name  given  to  those  kind^^ 
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of  Fluor  Sptr  iHiich,  when  heated,  ehine  with  a 
U^autiful  emerald-green  phosphorescent  light. 

Cliloroiilisrll  (Gr.  x^^^'t  ^^'^  ^^AAoy,  a 
haf).  The  green  colouring  matter  of  the 
loaves  of  plants. 

Cbloroplaylllte.  Probably  an  altered  or 
hydrated  Tarietj  of  lolite.  It  occura  at  Had- 
(iam  in  Coonecticnt  in  large  prisms,  or  in 
foliated  masses,  of  a  greyish  or  brownish- 
grffQ  colour — ^usually  associated  with  lolite  in 
trninite.  The  name  has  reference  to  the  colour 
aud  structure  of  the  mineral 

Cliloropteiiii.  A  pungent  colourless  oil 
derired  from  picric  acid  by  the  action  of 
cliloride  of  lime. 

ChtoroAia  (Gr.)  or  Bttolatton.  In 
Et^tdny,  is  a  species  of  constitutional  debility ; 
the  affected  plant  is  pale,  and  destitute  of  a 
h^ilthy  green :  the  stems  are  weak,  long,  and 
slander ;  no  flowers  are  produced ;  and  the 
[IsDt  is  readily  killed.  This  malady  is  pro- 
duced or  aggrayated  by  bad  drainage,  or  by 
cold  ungenial  weather,  but  is  probably  de- 
p>^ndent  mainly  on  the  composition  of  the 
i^vil  The  application  of  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  roots  has  been  re- 
(v>mmended  as  a  remedy;  but  it  should  be 
»ecompanied  by  judicious  treatment  in  other 
n^pocts.  It  is  artificially  produced  in  celery, 
^ndire,  sea-kale,  and  some  other  esculent  Tege- 
tihles,  to  destroy  their  bitter  flayour  and  fit 
them  for  the  table. 

Chlorosis.  In  Medicine,  a  disease  giving  a 
p^nliar  sallowness  to  the  countenance,  hence 
•'a'^ed  the  ffreen  sickness.  It  chiefly  affects 
yoiu]g  females ;  its  symptoms  are  extremely 
Tinous,  but  generally  referable  to  imperfect 
cr  suppressed  menstrual  evacuation.  Tonics, 
<  haiybeates,  aloetics,  sea  and  cold  bathing,  and 
«'iu^ht  electric  shocks  passed  through  the  pelvis, 
t'iu^'ther  with  due  amusement  and  exercise,  are 
among  the  principal  remedial  agents. 

CUoroaplneL  A  grass-green  Spinel  ftom 
Slitoust  in  the  Ural,  in  which  some  of  the 
diumina  is  replaced  by  oxide  of  iron. 

Chlorous  Aeid*  An  explosive  yellowish 
fT-vn  gas  (a-ClOs),  evolved  when  a  chlorate, 
srs^nious  add,  and  nitric  acid  are  heated  to- 
p  thcr. 

Cblorona  Vole.  The  voltaic  pole  or  elec- 
trole  at  which  chlorine  is  evolved  in  cases  of 
i>  flectrolysis  of  chlorine  compounds.  It  is 
•OTionymoos  with  positive  pole,     [Anodb. J 

Chloroxalio  Aoid.  A  compound  obtained 
br  expofflng  acetic  add  and  chlorine  to  bright 
sunshine.  Its  elements  are  in  such  proportion, 
tliat  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  1 
^iniralent  of  hydrochloric  add  and  1  of  oxalic 
add. 

ChlorosjIoB  (Gr.  x^^P^t  &°d  ^vA.ov,  wood). 
A  mentis  of  Cedre/acea,  known  by  its  fruit  hav- 
iiig  ODly  three  cells  and  splitting  into  three 
I'^rta,  instead  of  flve.  C.  Swietenia,  the  satin- 
wood  of  India,  is  a  tree  of  sixty  feet  high. 
Kitenaive  imports  of  the  timber  are  made,  the 
priDcipal  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  being  for 
Q^^^uig  the  backs  of  brushes,  and  for  turnery 
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I  ware,  the  flnest  pieces  being  cut  into  veneers 
for  cabinetmakers. 

Clilonirots.  Compounds  of  ehlorme. 
[Chloaidbs.] 

Olioaiiitea  (Gr.  x^*^f  a  funnel),  A  genus 
of  extinct  Zoophyte49,  so  caUed  on  account  of 
their  fossU  skeleton  or  polypaiy  presenting  in 
general  a  funnel-shaped  figure,  though  some- 
times they  are  globular  or  subcylindricaL  This 
genus  holds  an  intermediate  place  between 
Ale^onium  and  Ventriculites:  it  is  di8tin- 
guiahed  from  the  former  by  having  a  central 
cavity  at  the  upper  part,  and  from  the  latter 
by  not  having  an  outer  reticulata  surface. 
One  spedes,  the  Choanites  Konigii^  is  found  in 
abundance  in  the  loose  flints  beneath  the  turf 
near  the  racecourse  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  and 
appears  to  have  been  common  in  the  upper 
beas  of  the  Chalk. 

Oliooks.  On  Shipboard,  are  large  wedges  of 
wood  driven  under  the  sides  of  boats,  casks,  or 
any  curved  object,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
motion  when  the  vessel  rolls.  Buader-chocks 
aro  wedges  kept  in  readiness  to  stop  the  motion 
of  the  rudder,  should  any  acddent  render  it 
unmanageable. 

Oliooolate.  A  term  said  to  be  compounded 
of  two  Indian  words,  choco,  sound,  and  alta, 
weUeTf  from  the  noise  made  in  its  preparation. 
Chocolate  is  made  by  triturating  the  roasted 
cacao-nut  into  a  paste  in  a  heated  mortar, 
sugar  and  some  aromatics  being  occasionally 
added;  the  oily  matter  of  the  nut  gives  it 
whilst  hot  a  due  consistence,  so  that  it  is  cast 
in  tin  moulds,  in  which  it  concretes,  on  cooling, 
into  cakes. 

Olioir  (Fr.  chceur,  Lat.  chorus,  Gr.  x<^P^s)> 
In  Architecture,  that  part  of  the  church  in 
which  the  choristers  smg  the  divine  service. 
In  former  times  it  was  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  ambo  or  rood  scrcen,  in  which 
the  epistles  and  gospels  were  read,  as  may 
still  be  seen  in  many  of  the  churches  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  best  models  in  our  own 
country.  It  was  separated  from  the  nave  in 
the  time  of  Constantine.  In  nunneries,  the 
choir  is  a  large  apartment,  separated  by  a 
grating  from  the  body  of  the  diurch,  wherein 
the  nuns  chant  the  service. 

This  term  is  also  used  in  Music,  to  signify  a 
band  of  singers  in  parts,  or  even  the  chorus 
itself. 

Oboka-damp.  A  term  applied  by  well- 
diggers  and  miners  to  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Oliolafociies  (Gr.  xo^aT<»7<^f»  carrying  off 
bile).    Purgatives  producing  bilious  motions. 

Cl&oledoolMia  (Gr.  x<>^^X"'i  containing 
bile).  One  of  the  ducts  of  the  liver  is  called 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 

Olii»leio  and  Oliolio  Add.  Choleic  acid 
is  a  fatty  add,  which,  in  combination  with 
soda,  constitutes  a  prindpal  ingredient  in  bile. 
By  the  protracted  action  of  caustic  potash  it 
evolves  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  Ckolio 
acid.  The  elements  of  choleic  add  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  the 
following  being  its  formuhi :  C44  H40  0,  N  S. 
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COiolap  jrrliiii.  The  brown  oolouring  mat- 
ter of  human  bile. 

Oliotora  (Gr.).  A  disease  aooompanied  by 
vomiting  and  purging,  with  great  pain  and 
debUitj,  and  apparentl;^  arising  from  excess 
or  acrimony  of  bile :  it  is  most  common  at  the 
dose  of  Bummer  and  beginning  of  autumn, 
and  seems  to  be  produced  by  cold,  suppreesed 
perspiration,  indigestible  fruits,  &c.  It  gene- 
rally commences  with  a  sense  of  pain  about 
the  bowels,  fever,  thirsty  an  irregular  pulse,  and 
severe  vomiting  and  purging  of  bilious  matter : 
in  favourable  cases  these  symptoms  subside  in 
a  few  days  with  the  aid  of  opiates,  mucilagi- 
nous diluents,  and  mild  aperients  followed  by 
tonics ;  but  in  severe  cases  great  exhaustion 
ensues,  attended  by  depression,  anxiety,  hur- 
ried  respiration,  cold  sweats,  hiccup,  low  and 
fluttering  pulse,  and  the  patients  rapidly,  sink. 
In  such  cases  warm  fomentations  sometimes  re- 
lieve the  pain,  and  effervescent  saline  draughts 
check  the  sickness  and  enable  the  stomach  to 
bear  large  doses  of  opium. 

Cholbra,  Asiatzo.  The  term  Anaiie  or 
Spasmodic  Cholera  has  been  applied  to  a 
most  appalling  form  of  pestilential  disease, 
which  seems  to  have  been  but  indistinctly 
known  prior  to  the  year  1817.  It  made  its 
appearance  in  August  that  year  at  Jessore, 
after  having  previously  raged  to  a  formidable 
extent  in  t£e  south  of  Bengal,  and  thence  it 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  caning  off 
millions  of  human  beings.  In  1823  it  broke 
out  at  Astracan,  but  did  not  at  that  time  ex- 
tend farther  into  Russia ;  in  1828,  however,  it 
appeared  at  Orenburg,  and  during  the  autumn 
of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  1829  it  spread 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Russian  do- 
minions. It  raged  at  Moscow  in  September 
1830  ;  and  having  been  apparently  carried  by 
the  Russian  army  into  Poland,  it  propagated 
itself  through  different  parts  of  Rurope,  and 
reached  this  country.  Tne  symptoms  of  this, 
as  of  other  disorders,  vary  considerably  at 
different  times  and  in  different  individuals; 
but  as  our  object  here  is  briefly  to  describe  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  disease  in  their 
unalloyed  fonn,  we  shall  omit  all  unnecessary 
details,  and  place  before  our  readers  a  short 
account  of  its  effects  in  its  worst  and  by  no 
means  uncommon  form. 

The  first  circumstance  that  strikes  us  in 
regard  to  the  attacks  of  this  disease  is  their 
suddenness.  A  person  in  apparent  health 
feels  slightly  giddy,  chilly,  or  sick,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  sinks  into  a  state 
of  extraordinary  and  alarming  debility;  the 
countenance  assumes  a  deadly  paleness,  and 
the  skin  feels  and  looks  like  that  of  a  corpse ; 
the  pulse  falls,  flutters,  and  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible; a  livid  circle  surrounds  the  sunken 
eyes ;  the  tongue  is  slightly  furred,  and  the 
breath  cold.  Under  this  excessive  and  extra- 
ordinary prostration,  the  patients  sometimes 
die  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours ;  other- 
wise it  is  succeeded  by  vomiting  and  purging, 
the  voided  matters  resembling  turbid  whey, 
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being  in  fact  a  serous  fluid  with  floatiBg  sbredi 
or  flocculi  of  coagulated  albumen ;  and  now 
cramp  assails  the  extremities^  and  aftenraris 
the  abdomen,  producing  spasms  of  varying  but 
sometimes  of  extreme  violence ;  great  pain  and 
heat  about  the  r^on  of  the  stomach,  and  in- 
tolerable weight  and  anguish  round  the  heart 
are   complained   o^  with   much  thint  and 
anxiety;  the   voice    Walters,  and  tlv  nnfur- 
tunate  sufferer  asks  frequently,  in  plaintive  and 
broken  whispers,  for  cold  water ;  the  secret]  :ix« 
of  urine,  bile,  and  saliva  appear,  m  this  state 
of  things,  as  if  entirely  suspended ;  the  eyacua- 
tions  have  a  gingrnlRi"  foator,  and  the  Wa'.!! 
and   perspiration    have    that   peculiar  ckIuut 
which  announces  the  rapid  approach  of  deatk 
Towards  the  close  of  this  horrid  scene,  th^ 
respiration  becomes  very  slow,  the  tendons  of 
the  extremities  quiver,  the  sufferer  is  unable  to 
swallow,  insensibility  succeeds,  and  after  on'- 
or  two  long  and  convulsive  sobs  he  dies.   Tht 
mind,  even  at  last,  is  scarcely  ever  much  div 
turbed ;  but  towards  the  dose  the  patient  ^im 
into  a  state  of  apathy,  and  appears  desiron«  of 
being  left  to  his  fate.    Attacks  of  this  kind 
generally  prove  fatal  in  from  four  to  eight  hour«. 

The  appearances  observed  on  dias^'tiun  of 
those  who  died  within  eight  or  ten  hours  verf : 
a  relaxed  and  pale  state  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines ;  absence  of  bile  and  of  fieces  in  the 
intestines ;  an  empty  and  contracted  bladder; 
congestion  in  the  venous  circulation  of  thelanr^ 
vessels;  the  gall-bladder  full  of  bile,  but  i^t 
passing  into  the  int^tine.  In  more  protirkiKl 
cases  other  appearances  occasionally  occmrtil 
more  especially  serous  eflfusion  upon  and  in  thf^ 
brain,  with  congestion  of  the  vessels,  andoth*^ 
usual  appearances  of  febrile  disease.  In  all 
cases  the  blood  presents  a  more  or  less  morbid 
appearance,  and  is  often  of  a  veiy  dark  coWn? 
and  increased  consistence^  so  as  to  hsTo  been 
compared  to  tar. 

Tne  pathology  of  cholera  is  as  yet  mo^t 
imperfectly  understood ;  nor  has  it  been  sativ 
factorily  ascertained  whether  it  is  or  is  not  con- 
tagious ;  the  general  opinion,  however,  is  ^ 
favour  of  its  contagious  natnre,  and  there  cann^^t 
be  the  least  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  enforcing 
the  most  rigid  precautionary  measures  founded 
upon  such  an  opinion. 

Details  respecting  the  medical  treatment  of 
cholera  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  work, 
and  the  plans  to  be  pursued  vary  so  much«^'b 
circumstances,  as  to  render  it  impossible  t-^ 
condense  into  small  limits  a  general  viev  ci 
this  important  subject 

If  from  this  extreme  case  we  turn  to  vKrt 
may  be  termed  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  th.' 
same  general  train  of  symptoms  are  obs^^rvoi : 
but  they  are  less  rapid  in  their  succession,  and 
there  is  more  time  and  opportunity  to  resort  to 
the  resources  of  art  The  attack  begins  ^th 
sickness  or  purging,  succeeded  by  uneasint«s 
and  heat  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  tbt 
matters  which  are  thrown  off  finom  the  stomach 
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and  bowels  gradually  assume  the  appearanct^  oi 
rice-water ;  the  countenance  shrinks ;  the  con- 
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striction  of  the  thonz  and  eramps  and  spaams 
follov;  and  in  the  oonne  of  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  houn  the  patient  dies,  in  manj  in- 
stances deliriom  or  oomstoae. 

Those  who  anrme  aerenty-two  honra  gene- 
rally reoorer,  aa  ftr  aa  the  primair  aymptoma 
are  concerned;  the  apaama  and  difficnlty  of 
breathing  giro  way,  the  natoral  wannth  of  the 
K«lj  is  restored,  and  the  paLse  retuma  to  some- 
thing like  ita  natoral  standard.  The  most 
friToarable  aymptoma  are  aleep,  perspiration, 
ivtnm  of  the  aeeretion  of  urine  and  of  bile, 
Hivompamed  by  proportionate  improvement  in 
the  pulse  and  aspect  of  the  featores ;  but,  even 
under  these  apparently  and  really  faTonrable 
symptoms,  ferer  of  a  low  or  continued  character 
raiiy  ensue — ^it  indeed  aometimea  immediately 
follows  the  bine  stage  or  collapse ;  and,  if  not 
n.lieTRd  by  a  critical  perspiration  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  the  pmse  quickens,  the  face  ia 
dashed,  there  ia  drowsiness  and  sufiUaion  of  tb^ 
fjes,  stupor,  a  foul  month,  and  other  symptoms 
of  mixed  or  typhna  fever,  which  terminate 
fatally  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  or 
f Ten  later,  in  those  very  individuals  who  had 
U>en  saved  in  the  first  or  cold  stage. 

Emeiiet  are  among  the  earliest  measures 
which  should  be  put  in  practice ;  they  should 
l>e  such  aa  act  certainly  and  rapidly,  and  con- 
j^^ioed  with  stimulants,  such  as  essential  oils 
md  mpsieunu  Blcod4etting  has  been  adopted 
hy  many  practitioners  in  the  early  stages  oi  the 
di-^eai^.  Ita  £avourable  effect  is  to  cause  the 
pul»*  to  rise;  if  it  produce  faintness,  it  must 
K'  immediately  put  a  stop  to,  and  should  be 
f  Uowed  by  the  application  of  warm  air,  and 
other  dry  warmth.  Xiarge  doses  of  calomel, 
with  or  without  c^ium,  are  resorted  to  to  remove 
lo^ul  congestion,  and  especially  to  stimulate  the 
lirer;  and  these  means  are  assisted,  and  the 
sreneral  powers  of  the  system  kept  up,  b^  ether, 
ammonia,  brandy,  and  volatile  oils,  in  such 
quantities  and  forms  as  the  particular  circum- 
^taoces  of  the  respective  cases  may  point  out. 
If  the  irritability  of  stomach  shomd  continue, 
fiannels  soaked  in  very  hot  water,  and  then 
crinkled  with  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  and 
alhlomen. 

The  great  object  of  all  those  remedies  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  to 
enable  the  system  to  rally  from  its  depressing 
effects,  to  bring  about  reaction,  and  to  stimulate 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems ;  but  then 
the  utmost  drenmspection  is  reouired  in  refer- 
ence to  the  injurious  effects  which  this  plan 
«ill  induce,  if  carried  too  far.  Here,  however, 
the  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  typhoid  or 
continued  fever,  and  are  to  be  treated  accord- 
indy,  great  attention  being  always  paid  to  the 
i^iAte  (^  the  biliaiy  and  unnary  secretions^  and 
to  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

Besides  the  treatment  founded  upon  the 
above  outline,  other  and  very  dissimilar  plans 
bare  been  ad<ypted,  founded  upon  the  change 
which  the  Uood  appears  to  suffer  in  this  disease, 
h  has  been  by  some  presumed  that  in  all  cases 
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of  cholera  the  saline  matters  of  the  blood; 
along  with  a  large  quantity  of  ita  water,  are 
thrown  off  by  the  intestines,  constituting  the 
characteristic  seroua  discharge  above  adverted 
to ;  and  that  the  residuary  blood  becomes  thick 
and  black,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of 
its  salts.  Dr.  Stevens  therefore  proposed  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  common  salt, 
occasionally  mixed  with  nitre  and  chlorate  of 
potash;  and  from  this  plan  the  best  effects 
have,  according  to  some,  resulted,  while  in  the 
hands  of  others  it  has  entirely  failed.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  the  worst  attacks  of  the  disease 
the  approach  of  death  is  so  quick  that  there  is 
scarcely  time  for  anything  to  take  effect ;  and 
where  it  is  less  rapid,  the  symptoms  must 
guide  the  treatment:  amongst  these  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  are  seldom  any  which 
would  justify  the  prudent  practitioner  in 
drenching  the  bowels  with  salt  and  water. 

But  the  bolder  advocates  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  saline  treatment  of  cholera  have 
gone  a  step  further,  and  have  dared  to  inject 
saline  solutions  into  the  veins :  how  far  such 
extraordinary  means  are  justifiable,  will  appear 
from  the  following  statement  (Fereira,  Ele^ 
ments  of  Materia  Medico^  part  i.  313):  *  This 
plan  waa,  I  believe,  first  practised  by  Dr.  Latta. 
{Med,  Gag,  x.  257.)  The  quantity  oi  saline 
solution  which  haa  been  in  some  caaes  injected 
is  enormous,  and  almost  incredible.  In  ono 
case  120  ounces  were  ii\jected  at  once  and  re- 
peated to  the  amount  of  330  ounces  in  twelve 
hours.  In  another,  376  ounces  were  thrown 
into  the  veins,  between  Sunday  at  11  ▲.]£.  and 
Tuesday  at  4  p.ic ;  that  is,  in  the  course  of 
fifty-three  hours,  upwards  of  31  lbs.  The  solu- 
tion used  consisted  of  two  drachms  of  muriate 
and  two  scruples  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  60 
ounces  of  water.  It  was  at  the  temperature  of 
108°  or  110°  Fahr.  In  another  series  of  cases 
40  lbs.  were  ii^ected  in  twenty  hours;  132 
ounces  in  the  fi^t  two  hours ;  8  lbs.  in  half 
an  hourl  The  immediate  effects  of  these  in- 
jections, in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  were  most 
astonishing — ^restoration  of  pulse,  improvement 
in  the  respiration,  voice,  anid  general  appear- 
ance, return  of  consciousness,  and  a  feeling  of 
comfort.  In  many  instances,  however,  these 
effects  were  only  temporary,  and  were  followed 
by  collapse  and  death.' 

The  reports  as  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
this  treatment  in  cholera,  are  so  contradictory, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
it  'That  it  failed  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  after  an  extensive  trial,  and  greatly  dis- 
appointed some  of  its  staunchest  supporters,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Dr.  Griffin  states  that  all  the 
published  cases  of  injection  which  he  can  find 
recorded  amount  to  282,  of  which  221  died, 
while  61  only  recovered ;  but  he  thinks  that 
the  average  recoveries  from  collapse  by  this 
method  of  treatment  far  exceeded  the  amount 
of  any  other  treatment  in  the  same  district  and 
under  the  same  circumstances.'  (Med,  Gag, 
xxii.  319.) 

A  vast  quantity  of  matter  has  been  publiahed 
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in  reference  to  the  history,  symptoms,  and 
treatment  of  pestilential  cholera.  Among  those 
works  upon  the  subject  the  general  reader  may 
consult  the  following  with  advantage ;  namely, 
the  Reports  published  by  order  of  government^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Medical 
Board;  History  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera^  by 
B.  Hawkin^  M.D.  &c. ;  Mr.  Bell's  Letter  to 
Sir  H.  Haljford;  the  Report  of  Drs.  Russell 
and  Barry;  Dr.  James  Copland  On  Pestilential 
Choi-era ;  and  a  paper  in  No.  91  of  the  Quarterly 
JievieWf  for  November  1831. 

CliOleaterlii.  The  peculiar  fatty  matter 
which  forms  the  basis  of  most  gallstones. 

ClioiBdrine  (Gr.  x^^'^P^**  cartilage).  That 
form  of  gelatine  which  is  obtained  from  carti- 
lage, and  which  differs  from  ordinary  gelatine 
in  being  precipitable  by  acetic  and  the  mineral 
acids,  and  by  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
persulphate  of  iron,  and  acetate  of  lead. 

Cl&ondrodlte(Or.  x^f^P^h  a  grain ;  because 
of  its  granular  structure).  A  native  silicate  of 
magnesia  with  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by 
fluorine  and  part  of  the  magnesia  by  protoxide 
of  iron.  It  occurs  in  indistinct  crystalline 
masses  or  embedded  grains  of  a  wax-yeUow 
or  brown  colour,  having  an  occasiomu  but 
not  very  decided  appearance  of  regular  cry- 
stalline form.  It  is  found  at  Loch  Ness  m 
Scotland  in  granular  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
at  Oweedore,  county  Donegal,  in  Ireland,  in 
crystalline  Dolomite.  The  largest  and  most 
crystalline  masses  are  met  with  near  Sparta 
in  New  Jersey,  and  near  Edenville  in  New 
York.  Other  localities  are  Finland,  Sweden, 
Saxony  and  the  Ural.     [Humitb.] 

Obondrology  (Gr.  x^^^P^^*  <^  ceirtiUufe^  and 
Xiyoi,  a  discourse).    The  history  of  cartilages. 

Obondropterjfiaiis  (Gr.  x^*^f>o'«  and 
irrcpv^,  a  Jin;  grisUy-finnrd),  The  name  of 
Cuvier's  last  order  of  Fishes,  characterised  by 
the  gristly  nature  of  all  the  spines  which  sup- 
port the  ftns.  The  whole  internal  skeleton  in 
this  order  is  cartilaginous. 

ClKonicrlte  or  Clionllaite  (a  word  made 
up  from  Gr.  x^^^  X<Mtnif  <>  melting-pit,  and 
Kptr6Sf  tested).  A  hydrosilicat^e  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  which  is  found  in  white 
irregular  masses,  with  shades  of  yellow  and 
grey,  in  the  Serpentine  of  Elba,  associated 
with  Fyrosclerite,  of  which  it  is  probably 
only  a  variety. 

The  name  indicates  its  difference  from  some 
allied  minerals  with  respect  to  fusibility. 

Cn&ormiio  aSonmiieiit.  In  Grecian  Ar- 
chitecture, this  word  is  applied  to  a  monument 
raised  in  honour  of  the  Choragus  who,  at  Athens, 
was  appointed  by  his  tribe  to  provide  a  chorus 
for  a  play  acted  at  the  Dionysia.  [I^itubot.] 
Of  the  several  choragi,  he  who  did  his  duty 
best  received  a  tripod,  which  the  victor  was 
bound  to  exhibit  publicly,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  building,  or  column,  was  erected.  The  re- 
mains of  two  very  fine  monuments  of  this  sort, 
viz.  those  of  Lysicrates  and  of  Thrasyllus,  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  Athens ;  they  are  represented 
in  Stuart's  Athens. 
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Ohord  f  Gr.  XPfj^*  «  gvt^trimf).  In  Cn^ 
metry,  is  tne  straight  line  which  joins  the  two 
extremities  of  the  arc  of  a  curve;  so  eallcd 
horn  the  resemblance  which  the  arc  and  chord 
together  have  to  a  bow  and  its  string,  the  chord 
representing  the  string.  The  chord  of  a  exr- 
cular  arc  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  n*\m 
by  twice  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  which  th*" 
arc  subtends  at  the  centra.  Tables  of  cfaoni^i 
are  given  in  some  of  the  older  works  on  tri- 
gonometry ;  but  they  have  been  superseded  hv 
the  tables  of  sines,  which  are  much  more  coq- 
venient  for  trigonometrical  calculations. 

Since  two  circles  cannot  cut  one  another  in 
more  than  two  points,  they  can  only  have  (^n«- 
chord  in  common.  The  principle  of  continuity, 
however,  to  the  recognition  of  which  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  geometry  is  so  much  indebt.si 
sanctions  and  suggests  a  different  mod**  r.f 
expression.  Circles  are  carves  of  the  seixnd 
order,  and,  as  such,  are  said  to  intersi-ct  in 
four  points ;  two  of  these  points,  however,  arf 
alway  imaginary  and  situated  on  the  hne  at 
infinity.  [Cibclh.]  They  are  the  so-cari«-<l 
circular  points  at  infini^.  Of  the  six  com- 
mon chords,  then,  which  two  quadrics  (o.i;. 
ellipses)  in  general  possess,  four  are  alwny« 
imaginary  in  the  case  of  two  drvles,  and  two 
always  real.  Of  these  two,  however,  on<^  if> 
always  infinitely  distant;  the  other,  whi^h 
may  or  may  not  cut  the  two  cirdes  in  Ti^A 
points,  is  often  called  their  radical  ajrit,  asd 
possesses  many  remarkable  properties. 

Chobd.  In  Music,  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  sounds  heard  together,  so  as  to  form  lur- 
mony.    [Music.] 

Chord  of  Oiurvatnre*  The  Bfgm<nt 
intercepted  upon  the  radius  vector  to  anj 
point  of  a  plane  curve,  referred  to  pcAsr  co* 
ordinates,  by  the  circle  of  cnrvatuie  at  tha^ 
point.    If  r  be  the  radius  vector  and  p  th<> 

perpendicular  finom  the  pole  on  the  tangent,  ^ 

is  easily  seen  to  be  the  sine  of  the  angle  Fnh- 
tended,  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of 
curvature,  by  the  chord  of  curvature;  lo  thr.t 

the  latter  will  be  expressed  by  2p  S  •    where 

p  is  the  radius  of  curvature.  In  the  lf><r»- 
rithmic  spiral,  for  instance,  where  the  ceiitiv 
of  curvature  is  always  in  the  perpendioulir 
to  the  radius  vector  through  tne  pole,  the 
chord  of  curvature  is  always  double  the  radius 
vector. 
Cborda  Borsalio  (Lat.).  [Notochorp'' 
Cliorda  Tympanl  (Lat.)^  A  branch  of  th' 
facial  nerve  or  portio  dura,  which  crosses  t]i< 
tympanum,  and  supplies  the  lingnalis  and  some 
other  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue. 

CliordeD  Vooaloa  (Lat.).  In  Anatomv.  are 
the  ligaments  which  extend  from  the  thyroid  to 
the  cricoid  cartilages,  and  bound  the  glottic 
They  contain  much  elastic  tissue,  and  can  l^e 
made  to  vibrate  under  various  degrees  of  teQsi<->u 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  carti- 
laginous parts  of  the  larynx  to  which  ther  are 
attached ;  they  are  the  proper  organs  of  voice. 
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(Gr.  x^ptif,  dancing).  The  disnase 
mmmonly  called  8t,  Vitiuts  dance.  It  shows 
itself  bj  oonmlsiTe  motions  of  the  limbs,  face, 
head,  and  tnmk,  Tarying  extremely  in  extent 
and  violence ;  the  speech  is  often  more  or  less 
ajfected,  and  frequently  the  mental  energies 
become  grieTonaly  impured.  It  is  most  com- 
mon in  early  life,,  as  from  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  to  paberty;  and  makes  its  approach 
gradually  in  persons  chiefly  of  debilitated 
con»titations :  the  appetite  is  generally  ra- 
venons  at  first,  and  the  bowels  costive;  Tari- 
009  convulsiTe  motions  then  ensue,  and  only 
cease  during  sleep,  which,  howeyer,  is  seldom 
soQDd.  This  is  one  of  tiiose  diseases  which 
require  especial  attention  in  its  early  stages, 
and  which  even  in  its  slightest  forms,  when 
once  habitual,  is  Yerj  difficult  to  manage.  The 
lending  treatment  consists  in  the  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  aperients  and  brisk  purges,  so 
as  to  dear  the  stomach  and  bowels  thorooghly 
of  all  irritating  matters :  the  constitution  may 
at  the  same  time  be  strengthened  by  tonics 
and  chalybeate8,with  occasional  stimulabts ;  and 
some  of  the  more  urgent  spasmodic  symptoms 
maj  be  sometimes  cautiously  encountered  by 
opium,  camphor,  henbane,  and  ether.  Cold 
lAthing  also  has  its  advantages  when  drcum- 
^pectly  resorted  to;  and  the  mind  must  be 
direrted  by  change  of  air  and  scen&  The  diet 
tlioald  be  Terr  regular,  nutritiTe,  and  never  in 
ex<!e».  In  this  complaint  much  will  depend 
«]K>Q  the  exertions  of  the  patient  himself,  who, 
th'iugh  reliered  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms, 
viil  often  retain  zeUcs  of  his  disorder  through  a 
lon^  life. 

Clior«plBeopl(Gh'.x^**'^<^Ko*oO'  Country 
t'i^hops;  persons  appointed  by  the  bishops  in 
the  early  periods  of  Christianity  to  superintend 
the  mral  districts  which  appertained  to  their 
dioceses^  but  which  were  at  an  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  dty  in  which  they  abode 
thenuelves.  The  class  of  chorepisoopi  is  repre- 
^nted  as  holding  a  middle  rank  between  the 
biiihops  and  the  presbyters. 

ChortoB  (Or.).  The  external  membrane 
vhieh  envelopes  the  fatus  in  uterOy  between 
which  and  the  amnion  there  Lb  a  gelatinous  flnid. 
Iti;  interior  surfiice  is  smooth,  but  externally  it 
is  shaggy  and  vascular. 

Clioriigraplk  (Gr.  x^^m^P^O*  ^®  name 
pten  by  the  lat«  Professor  Wallace,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  an  instrument  contrived  by  him 
ioT  the  mechanical  construction  of  this  geode- 
tical  problem;  via.  'To  determine  the  position 
(■f  a  station,  having  given  the  angles  made  by 
lines  drawn  from  it  to  three  other  stations  in 
the  same  plane,  whose  positions  are  known.' 
The  problem,  which  is  important  from  its  fre- 
quent application  in  maritime  surveying,  was 
r*^ttced  by  Professor  Wallace  to  another  vei^ 
oimple  one ;  vix.  '  To  construct  two  similar  tn- 
uigles  on  two  given  straight  lines,  having  given 
their  ingles.'  (Wallace*s  Geometrical  Theorems 
ond  Analytical  Fortntda,&e,  Edinbuigh.  1839.) 
Choroffittyby  (Gr.  x'^poyp^^^)-  ^^  de- 
Bcrifition  of  a  district^  in  contradistinction  to 
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geography  (the  description  of  the  earth  or  of 
countnes)  and  topography  (the  description  of 
particular  spots). 

Choroid  Memlirane  of  tlie  Vje.  The 
second  tunic  of  the  eye  lying  under  the  sclerotic, 
with  which  it  has  a  vascular  connection :  it 
commences  at  the  optic  nerve,  and  passes  for- 
ward with  the  sclerotic  to  the  beginning  of  the 
transparent  cornea,  where  it  firmly  adheres  to 
the  sclerotic  by  a  cellular  membrane,  forming 
a  white  fringe  called  the  ciliary  circle ;  it  then 
recedes  from  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  forming 
a  round  coloured  disc  called  the  t'm,  and  its 
post4?rior  surface  is  termed  uvea.  The  choroid 
membrane  is  very  vascular,  and  its  external 
stellated  ve4ssels  are  called  vasa  verticosa.  Its 
internal  surface  is  covered  by  a  black  pigment. 

Choroid  Pleziis.  A  plexus  of  blood-vessels 
situated  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Chorus  (Lat ;  Gr.  x^'P^' )•  In  Uie  Greek 
theatre,  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers  who 
sang  the  odes  introduced  into  the  drama.  The 
chorus  played  an  important  part  in  the  Greek 
tragedies  and  early  comedies.  The  duty  of 
fVimishing  these  Choruses  was  one  of  the  three 
Liturgies  or  public  burdens  imposed  on  the 
richest  private  citizens  of  Athens.     [LrruBOY.] 

The  term  is  used  in  modem  Music  for  a  vocal 
composition  in  which  each  part  is  sung  by  many 
voices  together.  The  wo»l  is  also  applied  to 
the  body  of  the  singers  themselves. 

Chooo  (Fr.  tking^  from  Lat  causa)  la  Ao* 
tloii«  In  Law,  is  defined  to  be  personal  property 
whereof  the  owner  hath  not  the  possession  (in 
the  technical  sense),  but  only  a  right  of  action 
to  recover  it ;  as,  a  debt  on  bond  or  covenant. 

Chovaiw.  In  French  History,  the  royalist 
insurgents  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  during 
the  Revolution,  when  the  Vendeans  rose  on  the 
left,  were  thus  popularly  named ;  according  to 
some,  from  the  ciy  of  the  screech-owl  {chat- 
huant)f  an  imitation  of  which  was  a  signal 
during  their  nightly  meetings.  The^  were  for 
the  most  part  brigands,  and  their  object  rapine 
rather  than  civil  war.  After  the  Bevolution  of 
1830,  they  made  a  transient  reappearance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes  and  Le  Mans. 

Chrematlatlea  (Gr.  xnf*»riffruHi),  The 
science  of  wealth ;  a  name  given  by  Continen- 
tal writers  to  the  science  of  political  economy, 
or  rather  to  what  in  their  view  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  science.  They  consider  political 
economy  as  a  term  more  properly  applicable  to 
the  whole  range  of  subjects  whioi  comprise  the 
material  welfare  of  states  and  citizens,  and 
chrematistics  (by  which  they  mean  nearly  the 
same  science  which  M'Culloch  and  most  other 
English  writers  describe  as  political  economy) 
as  merely  a  branch  of  it.  ^See  especiaUy  M. 
de  Sismondi,  &udes  9ur  FEconomie  Politi^,^ 
[Chbtsoloot.] 

ChreBtomathy  (Gh^.  xf^^^^oftdBtta),  Accord- 
ing to  the  etymology,  that  which  it  is  usefiil  to 
learn.  The  Greeks  frequently  formed  common- 
place books  by  collecting  the  various  passages 
to  which,  in  the  course  of  reading,  tney  had 
affixed  the  mark  x  (xfin^^)*    Hence  books  of 
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extracts  chosen  with  a  view  to  ntilitj  haye 
received  this  name. 

diriam  (Or.  xpurftOj  from  XP^  ^  anoint). 
The  oil  whick  is  nsed  both  in  the  Greek  and 
the  Romish  churches  in  the  administration  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme 
unction. 

Obrtomattne.  A  mineral  resin  found  in  the 
coal  formation  at  Wettin,  near  Halle. 

Clirist  (Gr.  xpi<^<^'i  anointed f  answering  to 
'  Messiah '  in  Heb.).  The  name  giren  as  a  title 
of  eminence  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  38),  *  God  anointed,' 
as  king,  priest.,  and  prophet,  'with  the  Holj 
Ghost  and  with  power.' 

CtaHatendoiii.      A  word  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  such  a  sense  as  to  comprehend  all 
nations  in  which  Christianity  prevails;  more 
commonly  all  realms  govomod  under  Christian 
sovereigns  and  institutions.    Thus  European 
Turkey,  although  three-fourths  of  its  inhabit- 
ants are  Christians,  is  not  in  ordinary  language 
included  within  the  term  Christendom.     The 
hi(<tory  of   the  fortunes  of   Christianity,  in 
respect  of  its  geographical  extension,  presents 
remarkable  periods  of  advance  and  decline. 
After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  and  the 
gradual  decay  of  Paganism,  Christianity  con- 
tinued to  spread,  but  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  south,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Roman  pro- 
rinces  soon  adopting  it     About  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  Christendom  compre- 
hended Europe  south  and  west  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube ;  Africa  north  of  the  Great  De- 
sert ;  Abyssinia ;  parts  of  Nubia ;  Asia  to  the 
Euphrates  ;  Armenia,  and  part  of  Arabia ;  and 
that  small  colony  in  Southern  India  which 
subsists  to  this  day.    The  Saracen  power  rose, 
by  conquest,  from  this  extensive  empire.     In 
little  more  than  a  century  Christendom  was 
deprived  of  nearly  all  its  Asiatic  provinces,  of 
which  the  faithful  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  a  tributary  condition;    of   the   whole  of 
Northern  Africa,  in  which  they  were  extermi- 
nated or  converted ;  and  of  Spain.    Sicily,  the 
latest  conquest  of  the  Saracens,  was  occupied 
by  them  about  830.     But  just  at  the  same 
epoch,  or  that  of  lowest  decline,  Charlemagne 
began  to  extend  the  limits  of  Christendom  in 
the  north ;  and  the  second  period  of  advance 
extends  through  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  in  which  'the  reign  of  the  gospel 
and  the  church  was  extended  oyer  the  north : 
Bulgaria,   Hungary,   Bohemia,  Saxony,   Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia.'   (Gibbon, 
chap.  Iv.)    From  that  time  to  the  sixteenth 
century,    Christianity  graduaUy    reconquered 
Spain  on  the  one  hand ;  while,  on  the  other, 
the  newly  arisen  power  of  the  Turks  wrested 
from  it  the  remainder  of  its  Asiatic  territories 
and  the  European   proylnces  of   the    Greek 
empire.      Since    that    period   no    important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  extent 
of  Christendom  ana  Islamism;   but  the  vast 
continent  of  America,   as  far  as  it  has  been 
colonised,  has  been  added  to  the  former,  and 
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the    rapid    increase   of  its   coumimitiM  in 
numbers  and  civilisation  has  greatly  eiilmDc«<l 
their  comparative  importance.    The  nomber  of 
Christians  inhabiting  Europe  and  America, 
and  scattered  in  the  other  parts  of  the  glolM^ 
may  perhaps  be    estimated  oonjectunllj  aa 
follows  :^ 
Roman  Catholic  church       .  180,000,000 
Reformed  churches       .        .    80,000.000 
Greek    and   other   Oriental 
churches  ....    70,000,000 


330,000.000 
If  we  estimate  the  number  of  Christian?  at 
300  millions,  one  half  perhi^  of  this  amoimt 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cburch, 
and  the  other  half  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  various  Reformed  diurches  on  thr 
one  hand,  and  the  Greek  and  other  Ohenul 
communities  on  the  other. 

Olirtotlawtf ,  The  name  given  by  Monti- 
celli  to  the  Anorthite  of  Vesuvius,  in  oomplimeot 
to  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark.  The  same 
name  has  also  been  given  by  Des  Cloizf^anx 
to  the  Harmotome  from  Stempel,  near  Marbunr 

Christianity.  The  religion  of  Jesns  CImst. 
From  the  period  when  the  disciples '  were  «Llle«I 
Christians  first  in  Antioch '  (Acts  xi  26)  dorn 
to  the  present  day,  the  main  doctrines  of  (he 
gospel,  and  the  great  moral  principles  which  it 
reveals  and  confirms,  have  been  pmerred  with- 
out interruption  in  the  church.  But  notwith- 
standing this  substantial  unity,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  character  of  the  religion  hi« 
been  vexy  materially  oolonred  thronghoat  all 
its  history  by  the  circumstances  and  genins  of 
different  nations  and  ages.  The  first  miirki'd 
forms  of  opinion  which  acquired  consistent 
among  the  general  body  of  Christiaos  ten«iir<i 
in  two  veiy  different  directions.  The  Jwiai^r^ 
Christians  clung  to  the  ordinances  of  the  el*ir: 
religion;  but  although  under  the  names  cf 
Nazareans  &c.  they  existed  as  late  as  thi- 
fourth  century,  they  ceased  after  the  first  to 
exercise  any  very  extensiye  influence  on  ih^ 
church.  The  speculative  Christians  placed  £bni* 
rative  interpretations  both  on  the  exten&l  he\i 
and  mystenes  of  the  religion,  («  sought  to  mn- 
nect  it  with  the  philoeophi<»l  and  theanriol 
systems  of  the  ancient  world.  ApoUos  of  Alex- 
andria was  the  first  teacher,  it  is  oammoDlv 
said,  who  introduced  this  specnlatiye  tendt- m^ 
into  Christianity  ;  and  St  Paul,  mbiie  he  d<v! 
not  condemn  Apollos,  dwells  on  the  evils  pr^ 
duoed  by  those  who  from  his  teaehiog  deduk>^ 
as  it  were  a  separate  body  of  doctrine  (1  0<r 
iii.).  In  this  way  arose:  1.  The  early  benMiv^^. 
the  NicolaitAns  and  followers  of  Cenntbu^. 
and  the  Gnostics,  professors  of  the  'kDOwltnigt 
falsely  so  called '  (^f  iMw^f  ^MM-ir)  of  St.  Paii' 
2.  At  a  later  period,  the  Manichaeans,  who  im- 
ported into  Christianity  the  notion  of  the  riv.il 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  which  continued  i<>r 
many  a^s  to  possess  adherents.  3.  Within  tb' 
church  itself,  the  Alexandrian  school  oJthrtJ*^^ 
which  has  exercised  a  more  permanent  inflorn<^ 
This  school,  in  the  second  and  third  cfntnrii'*. 
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bt'itamd  partiallj  tinged  with  the  sentimentfi  of 
Platonic  philosophy ;  and  was  characterised  by 
the  acute  and  refining  spirit  of  the  East.  Like 
the  GnoBticB,  its  chief  doctors  encouraged  the 
notion  of  a  mystical  or  second  meaning  in  the 
revelations  of  the  faith,  of  which  the  key  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  learned  only  (Clemens, 
Origen,  &c).  In  the  meantime,  the  main  body 
of  ijelieverfl^  comparatively  unaffected  by  the 
iDfiaence  of  science  and  speculation,  was  gra- 
dimllj  aoquirinff  new  views  of  a  different  and 
more  positive  ^laracter.  Daring  the  first  three 
rentnries  after  the  apostolical  times,  the  opi- 
nir.n8  respecting  the  authority  of  the  priesthood, 
the  attachment  to  fonns  and  ordinances,  the 
honour  paid  to  individual  purity  of  life  (and 
especially  to  constancy  under  persecution), 
gradually  and  steadily  increased  and  strength- 
vnvd.  In  the  West^  and  particularly  in  Africa, 
these  tendencies  became  peculiarly  strong. 
The  Montanista,  Donatists,  and  Novatians 
e^pari^od  successively  from  the  church,  on 
tile  score  of  its  defection  from  an  imaginary 
standard  of  personal  purity ;  and  when  Africa 
began  to  have  a  school  of  theology  of  her  own 
(Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  and  others,  to  Augustine), 
this  was  the  direction  of  its  labours.  In  that 
theology  all  is  dogmatical,  nothing  speculative. 
£v^r}-thing  is  taken  in  its  most  literal  and 
naked  seDse:  God  himself  is  not  personal  only, 
kt  invested  almost  with  the  attributes  of  a 
hcman  agent  Both  doctrines  and  ordinances 
are  as  definite  as  possible,  and  the  utmost  rigour 
of  practice  eijoined.  The  history  of  the  Afri- 
ciD  church  affi>TdB  a  momentous  commentary 
en  these  strainings  after  imaginary  perfection. 
AtVr  two  centuries  of  discord  and  decay  from. 
thv  time  of  Augustine,  it  was  not  only  subdued 
tut  obliterated  by  the  first  assault  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. The  early  heretics  had  enter- 
tained theoretical  notions  respecting  the  in- 
f<^riority  of  Christ  to  the  Father;  but  the 
Arians,  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  century, 
were  the  first  to  preach  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  church,  and  to  seek  to  confirm  it  by  appeal 
to  antiquity.  The  council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325^ 
condemned  this  opinion;  but  the  Arians  and 
other  sects  differing  from  the  church  by  various 
shades  of  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  con- 
tinned  to  subsist  until  the  sixth  century,  during 
which  these  controversies  partly  died  away  in 
the  West^  amidst  the  misery  and  barbarism  of 
the  age,  and  ^iartly  were  extinguished  by  the 
aathori^  of  the  church.  It  was  thus  that  the 
governors  of  the  church  were  first  driveu  to 
protect  its  fundamental  doctrines  by  reducing 
them  to  formal  propositions  embodied  in  creeds 
»Qd  the  canons  of  councils  (especially  the  six 
'K'umemcal  or  general,  whidi  were  held  from 
AD. 381  to  680). 

From  this  period,  the  histofy  of  Christianity 
erobiaees  that  of  the  separation  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  a.d.  716  to  the  eleventh 
wntnry ;  that  of  the  Western  reformation,  which 
way  be  said  to  commence  with  the  sectaries  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  end  with  the  esta- 
bUnhraent  of  Protestantjsm  in  the  sixt^^nth ; 
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that  of  the  struggle  with  Mohammedanism ;  of 
foreign  missions ;  and  of  internal  developement 
— all  too  voluminous  for  anything  more  than 
reference. 

Clkroinatto.  In  Music,  a  term  referring  to 
the  alteration  of  a  note  by  applying  to  it  a  sharp 
or  a  fiat. 

diroiiiatlcfl  (Or.  xP^t""^^^^*)'  That  part 
of  Optics  which  treats  of  the  colours  of  light 
and  of  natural  bodies.  This  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  physical  science,  and  one  which  of 
late  years  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  as- 
siduity. Until  Newton  undertook  his  memorable 
experiments  on  the  refraction  of  light,  the  cause 
of  the  different  colours  of  bodies  had  never  re- 
ceived any  satisfactory  explanation:  such,  in- 
deed, was  the  difficulty  which  the  ancients  at- 
tached to  this  subject,  that  Plato  considered  it 
to  be  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Deity 
to  attempt  the  investigation  of  this  mystery  of 
nature.  The  discovery  of  the  difference  of  re- 
frangibility  in  the  coloured  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum  afforded  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem ;  and  Newton  demonstrated,  by  a  series 
of  decisive  experiments,  that  colour  depends 
not  on  any  modification  of  light  acquired  by 
refiection  or  refraction,  but  is  inherent  in  the 
light  itself ;  the  solar  beam  being  composed  of 
rays  of  all  the  colours  contained  in  the  spec- 
trum, which  are  differently  affected  in  passing 
through  refracting  media. 

When  a  pencil  of  white  light  is  decomposed 
by  a  prism  [Spbctbum  Analysis],  the  spectrum, 
or  many-coloured  band  of  lights  thus  produced  is 
found  on  minute  examination  to  contain  a  great 
number  of  dark  lines,  or  fixed  rays,  parallel  to 
one  another  and  perpendicular  to  its  length. 
These  dark  lines  were  first  perceived  by  I)r. 
Wollaston;  but  it  was  Fraunhofer,  a  cele- 
brated optician  of  Munich,  who  first  accurately 
described  the  phenomenon,  and  pointed  out  the 
uses  to  which  it  could  be  appLed.  They  are 
distributed  very  unequally  through  the  spec- 
trum, and  the  whole  number  amount  to  more 
than  1,000.     Seven  groups,  which  are  more 
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easily  perceived  than  the  others,  and  which  are 
distributed  over  the  principal  colours  of  the 
spectrum,  have  been  distinguished  by  Fraun- 
hofer by  the  letters  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Of 
these  B  is  in  the  red  space,  near  its  outer  end. 
C,  which  is  a  single  line,  and  blacker  than 
others  contiguous  to  it,  is  near  the  limit  of  the 
red,  next  the  orange.  D  is  in  the  orange,  and 
near  the  yellow ;  it  is  composed  of  two  fines  of 
equal  darkness,  very  close  to  each  other,  and  is 
easily  distinguished.  £  is  in  the  green,  and 
consists  of  seven  or  eight  rays.  F  is  in  the 
blue,  Q  in  the  indigo,  and  H  in  the  violet 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  other  very 
remarkable  groups,  particularly  one  in  the 
green,  between  E  and  F,  which  is  composed  of 
three  strong  lines.   These  lines  always  preserve 
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the  same  relative  positions  in  respect  of  the ' 
boundaries  of  the  coloured  spaces ;  and  though 
their  distances  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  prism 
by  which  they  are  produced,  their  number  and 
order  remain  absolutely  invariable  so  long  as 
the  light  proceeds  from  the  same  source.  This 
fixedness  of  position  greatly  facilitates  the 
expression  and  communication  of  the  results  of 
chromatic  researches.  Professor  Kirchhoff  has 
recently  made  the  important  discovery  that 
many  of  these  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
are  exactly  coincident  in  position  with  the 
bright  lines  forming  the  spectra  of  the  light 
emitted  by  ignited  metals,  and  has  artificially 
produced  dark  lines  by  absorbing  the  light 
evolved  from  a  given  ignited  metal,  by  the 
heated  vapour  of  the  same  metal.  The  irre- 
sistible conclusion  is,  that  this  absence  of  solar 
light  which  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  dark  lines  of  the 
spectrum,'  is  due  to  absorption  of  light  emitted 
from  the  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  of  the  sun  by 
the  vapour  of  metals  existing  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere.  In  this  way  Kirchhoff*B  experi- 
ments indicate  that  iron,  calcium,  magnesium, 
sodium,  nickel,  and  probably  some  other  ter- 
restrial metals,  are  constituents  of  the  sun ; 
while  gold,  silver,  mercury,  aluminium,  cad- 
mium, tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  strontium, 
and  lithium  are  either  absent  or  not  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  an  appreciable 
absorptive  effect.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  phenomenon  of  Fraunhofer^s  lines  is  due 
to  the  reversal,  the  negatives  so  to  speak,  of 
associated  or  superimposed  spectra. 

Colours  of  Naturtu  Bodies. — ^Newton  proved 
that  the  colour  of  any  body  is  not  the  result 
of  any  quality  inherent  in  that  body,  or  in 
the  particles  by  which  it  may  be  tinged,  but 
is  merely  a  property  of  the  light  in  which  they 
happen  to  be  placed.  The  peculiar  colours  of 
bodies  are  only  exhibited  in  a  white  light  If 
they  are  viewed  by  the  simple  and  homogeneous 
light  of  any  colour,  they  either  appear  black 
or  of  the  colour  of  that  light  and  no  other. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  one  body  is  red,  and 
another  violet,  because  the  one  is  disposed 
to  reflect  the  red  or  least  refrangible  rays, 
and  the  other  the  violet  or  most  refrangible. 
The  ordinary  phenomena  of  colours  may  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of  absorption. 
Every  substance,  how  opaque  soever  it  may  be, 
transmits  light,  at  least  through  a  very  small 
thickness ;  thus  gold  when  reduced  into  thin 
leaf  is  translucent.  From  this  fact  it  is  as- 
sumed as  a  principle,  that  every  particle  of 
ponderable  matter  has  the  facultv  of  absorbing 
or  extinguishing  a  determinate  fraction  of  the 
luminous  raya  which  fall  on  it  or  pass  veiy 
near  it^  the  remainder  being  reflected  or  trans- 
mitted. This  fhu;tion  varies  with  the  colour 
or  species  of  colour  of  the  incident  luminous 
rays;  and  with  the  nature  of  the  particle. 
For  light  of  the  same  colour  we  may  suppose 
it  constant,  whatever  be  the  number  of  incident 
rays ;  so  that  the  intensi^  of  a  homogeneous 
light,  which  has  traversed  a  diaphanous  plate 
composed  of  equidistant  particles  of  the  same 
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nature,  will  diminish  in  a  geometrical,  when 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  inereaaes  in  as 
arithmetical,  progression.    White  light  fallmg 
on  the  surface  of  an  opaque  body  is  not  totalij 
reflected  at  the  surface,  for,  as  has  been  just 
remarked,  no  substance  is  perfectly  opaque:  a 
portion  of  the  incident  light  therefore  pene- 
trates the  superficies  of  every  body  on  which  it 
falls,  and  is  reflected  by  particles  beneath  the 
surface ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  interior 
reflection,  is  again  emitted  from  the  medium. 
But  whilst  the  ray  is  thus  penetrating  aol 
escaping  from  the  body,  the  different  colours 
of  which  it  is  composed  suffer  unequal  absofp- 
tions ;  and  on  the  totality  of  these  absorptioos 
depends  the  compound  colour  of  the  reflected 
ray,  or  the  natural  colour  of  the  body.   In 
this  manner  are  explained  the  effects  produofd 
by  coloured  glasses,  the  blue  colour  of  the  skj, 
and  the  various  tints  of  great  masses  of  water. 

For  an  enlanation  of  the  phenomena,  of 
the  colours  of  thin  laminns  as  soap  bubbles, 
plates  of  mica,  and  of  striated  and  grooved  sv- 
faces,  see  Imtbbfebbncb  ;  Liobt  ;  KBVBicnoK. 

cniromatlo  Oeale.    [Scaul] 

Ctarofliatlo  Semitone.    [SKKXToys.] 

Claroinatlo  Tliermoiiieter.  'Wheo  the 
edge  of  a  rectangular  plate  of  glass  is  applied 
to  a  piece  of  heated  metal,  or  other  subFtaon 
havine  a  temperature  different  from  that  of 
the  guiss,  and  exposed  to  a  beam  of  poLftHsel 
light,  coloured  fringes  are  developed;  and  u 
the  particular  tints  depend  on  tne  difTerPOM 
between  the  temperature  of  the  glass  (which  is 
supposed  to  be  known)  and  that  of  the  sobstaoce 
to  which  it  is  applied,  the  colour  of  the  coitnl 
fringe  affords  a  means  of  inferring  appttxi- 
mately  the  temperature  of  the  substanee.  Hence 
the  term  Chromatie  Tkermometer. 

Cliroiiie  Alnnu  The  potasaa-sulphate  of 
chromium;  a  salt  isomorphoas  with  alam,in 
which  alumina  is  replaced  by  oxide  of  chromiinB. 

Chrome  CHiloiite*  Hermann's  name  for 
a  fibrous  kind  of  Kammererite  of  a  reddish* 
blue  colour. 

Clirome  Mlea.  The  name  siven  bySieit' 
haupt  to  an  emerald-green  Mica  nom  Schwaitt 
enstein  in  the  ZillerwaL 

Chrome  Ochre  (Gr.  XP^/*^  eciour),  A 
substance  found  in  earthy  masses  of  a  gireea 
or  yellowish-sreen  colour,  in  Unst,  one  of  the 
Shetlands,  fifiing  small  fissures  in  chromate  of 
iron. 

Chrome  Onng^  Formed  on  boiliog 
yellow  chromate  of  lead  with  lime.  It  is  a  di- 
chromate  of  lead,  and  is  a  well-known  pigmeot 

Chrome  BtOBe*  The  name  sometimes 
given  to  Chrome  Odire  when  it  is  so  intimately 
mixed  with  the  rock  as  only  to  be  separated 
from  it  by  chemical  means.  The  odire  fbosd 
between  Conches  and  Creoiot  in  France,  at 
Waldenberg  in  Silesia,  and  at  Moitenbeig  ia 
Sweden,  is  of  this  description. 

Chrome  Tellow*  The  yellow  chromate  of 
lead. 

Chromlo  ZroB  orChromlte.  A  mineral 
composed  chiefly  of  the  oxides  of  diromram  and 
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iron;  achromiteof  iron.  It ooenrs  crystallised 
in  octahedrons,  but  commonly  massiTe  and 
disseminated  in  black  mins.  It  is  found  in 
abundance  in  XJnatandFetlarin  the  Shetlands, 
as  vdl  B8  in  some  of  the  other  smaller  islands ; 
also  near  Portsoy  in  Banfishire.  It  is  also  found 
at  Gsssin  (D^  dn  Var)  in  France,  in  Saxony, 
Silesia,  Styria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Norway, 
Cejlon,  and  in  laige  masses  near  Ekatherinen- 
beig  in  the  Eastern  Und,  and  at  Tenos  in 
Greece.     It   is  the  most   abundant   ore  of 

pflmmimn, 

Cliramtom  (Gr.  xp^l"^  colour),  A  metal 
discorared  by  Yauquelin  in  1797.  It  exists 
chiefly  in  two  natire  compounds;  the  one 
formerly  called  red  lead  of  Siberia,  which  is  a 
ckromate  of  lead ;  tbe  other  the  compound  of  the 
oxides  of  chromium  and  iron.  Chromium  is  a 
vhitish,  brittle,  and  Tery  infusible  metal  (sp. 
gr.  5-5^  ¥nien  heated  with  nitre  it  is  con- 
Terted  into  ekramie  acid.  Its  equivalent  num- 
ber is  28.  It  forma  two  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen—a green  oxide  and  a  red  peroxide;  the 
latter  bemg  sour,  and  combining  with  salifiable 
bases,  is  called  ekromic  acid.  The  oxide  con- 
sisUof  28  chromium  + 12  oxygen ;  and  chromic 
acid  of  28  chromium  +  24  oxygen.  Chromic  acid 
is  of  a  red  colour,  and  forms  a  variety  of  coloured 
eompounds,  some  of  which  are  much  used  in 
tile  arts;  such  as  the  ckromate  and  bichromate 
0/  poUukj  laigely  manufiuitured  for  the  use 
<^  calico  printers,  and  the  ckromate*  of  lead, 
emplojed  as  yellow  and  red  dyes  and  paints. 
The  oxide  of  chromitmi  is  green,  and  ftirnishes 
a  Taiaable  colour  for  porcelain  and  enameL 
Chromic  add  gives  colour  to  the  ruby,  and 
the  green  of  the  emerald  is  due  to  oxide  of 
chrpmimn. 

Cliroiiio-litlioffrapliy.     [LrrEooBAFHT.] 

ChromobydrooTViiio  Add.  A  body 
aoalogoQs  to  ferxihydrocyanic  add  or  ferrid- 
cyanogen,  but  containing  chromium  in  the  place 
of  hydrogen.  It  formB  salts  with  positiye 
elements. 

Cliromotsrtalio  Aeitf.  This  body  is  oon- 
Teniently  described  as  bitartrate  of  cbromium, 
hot  it  really  is  an  add  body  and  forms  salts 
vith  bases. 

Cliromozylocrapliy.  In  Frintinff,  the 
sit  of  producing  coloured  pictures  by  ordinary 
letter-presses  Som.  wood  blocks,  each  colour 
haTing  a  block  of  its  own  and  requiring  a  sepa- 
nte  impression.  Bainbow  tints  are  formed  by 
^(^tn^  out  Tarious  coloured  inks  so  that  the 
^es  of  each  of  the  colours  where  they  touch 
Bre  as  &mt  as  possible. 

Chronmle  (Grr.  xp^l"h  colour).  The  green 
eoborinff  matt^  of  the  leaves  of  plants ;  more 
commonly  and  properly  termed  CkloropkjfU, 

Clttoiiie  (Qt.  xporur^f ;  from  XP^^h  ^i^M), 
P^seases  of  long  duration  are  termed  ckronie, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  more  rapid  progress, 
vhich  are  called  acute, 

Chroalde*  In  literature,  an  historical 
register  of  events  in  the  order  of  tim&  Most  of 
tlie  historians  of  the  middle  ages  were  chroni- 
ders  who  set  down  the  events  which  happened 
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within  the  range  of  their  information,  according 
to  the  succession  of  years. 

Obronloles.  The  name  of  two  books  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  They  consist  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  sacred  history  m>m  its  commencement 
down  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  are  called  by  the  Septuaeint 
TopoAciir^va  (Ht.  tkififfa  omitted),  because  they 
contain  many  supplemental  relations  omitted 
in  the  other  historical  books.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Eichhom  and  many  other  writers 
that  the  Chronidea  were  compiled  by  Ezra, 
though  circumstances  are  not  wanting  to  di- 
minish the  probability  of  this  conjecture. 

ClironoiTaun  (Gr.  xP^^h  ^f*^t  ^i^d  ypJupct, 
I  describe).  An  inscription  comprehending  a 
date,  which  may  be  r^  by  selecting  all  or 
some  of  the  numeral  letters,  which  are  fre- 
quently written  in  these  curious  trifles  in 
larger  characters  than  the  rest;  as, 

*  ChrlstVs  DVX  eigo  trIVMphVs.' 
(A  medal  of  Chistavus  Adolphus.)    Sometimes 
tmited  with  an  anagram ;  as  one  in  honour  of 
General  Monk, 

•GeorglVs  MonCe  DVx  de  AumarLe;' 
which  may  be  read, 
*Ego  Begem  reduxi,  Ano.  Sa.  MDCLW.' 

Chronology  ^Gr.  xpopo?^la^  The  sdence 
which  treats  of  tne  various  divisions  of  time, 
and  of  the  order  and  succession  of  events. 

In  order  to  ascertain  and  register  the  inter- 
vals of  time  between  different  events,  two 
tbinffs  must  necessarily  be  assumed :  first,  an 
epo<m  or  fixed  point  in  time  to  which  all  events, 
whether  preoemnff  or  succeeding,  may  be  re-' 
ferred;  and  secondly,  a  measure  or  definite  por- 
tion of  time^  by  which  the  intervals  between  the 
fixed  epoch  and  other  events  may  be  estimated. 
Of  these  the  first  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  the 
second  arbitrary  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  though 
certain  periods  are  marked  out  by  the  recur- 
rence of  natural  phenomena,  a  choice  of  these 
phenomena  must  be  made.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  these  two  elements, 
on  which  all  chronological  reckoning  depends, 
that  so  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  exist 
reroectin^  the  dates  of  historical  events. 

The  diversity  of  epochs  which  have  been 
assumed  as  the  origin  o£  chronological  reckon- 
ing, is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  sdence  and  dvilisation  have  spread 
over  the  world.  In  the  early  ages  the  different 
communities  or  tribes  into  whidi  mankind  were 
divided  began  to  date  their  years  each  from 
some  event  remarkable  only  in  reference  to 
their  own  individual  history.  Hence  not  only 
different  nations,  but  almcrat  every  individual 
historian  or  compiler  of  annals,  adopted  epochs 
of  their  own.  Events  of  local  or  temporary  in- 
terest were  also  constantly  occurring  in  every 
community  which  would  appear  of  greater 
importance  than  those  which  were  long  past, 
ana  consequently  be  adopted  as  new  hirtorical 
dates.  The  foundation  of  a  monarchy  or  a 
dty,  or  the  aocesdon  of  a  king,  were  events 
of  this  class,  and  accordingly  are  epochs  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the   andent   annals. 
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HeligioQ  also  came  in  to  increase  the  confiision 
caased  by  political  changes.  Soon  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  rarions  sects 
began  to  establish  eras,  commencing  with  events 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  but 
no  regard  was  given  to  uniformity.  In  like 
manner,  the  Mohammedans  employ  dates  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  origin  of  their  faith.  All 
these  circumstances  have  conspired  to  render 
it  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  for  modem  his- 
torians to  ascertain  the  order  of  the  political 
occurrences  of  ancient  times. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  number  of  chro- 
nological epochs  and  the  yarious  origins  of 
eras  that  nave  caused  the  perplexity;  the 
measure  by  which  long  intervals  were  com- 
pared varied  in  different  countries  and  in 
different  ages ;  hence  arises  another  source  of 
confusion  in  arranging  the  order  of  time.  In 
the  Scripture  .history  the  lapse  of  time  is  fre- 
quently estimated  by  generations  or  reigns  of 
kings.  Some  of  the  historians  of  early  (Greece 
reckoned  by  the  succession  of  the  priestesses 
of  particular  temples  or  cities ;  others  by  that 
of  the  ephori  of  Sparta ;  and  others  again  by 
the  archons  of  Athens.  (Thucydides  ii.  2.) 
Even  when  the  length  of  the  solar  year  began 
to  be  used  as  the  measure  of  time,  uniformity 
was  not  obtained.  The  length  of  the  solar 
year  is  a  fixed  element  in  nature,  and  liable 
to  no  variation ;  but  neither  the  commence- 
ment nor  termination  of  the  year  is  marked  by 
any  conspicuous  sign.  Its  precise  length  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  long-continued  series 
of  astronomical  observations.  Rude  nations 
were  therefore  unacquainted  with  it ;  and  even 
when  it  had  become  known  with  considerable 
accuracy,  it  was  still  necessary  to  form  a  civil 
year,  and  adapt  it  to  the  seasons,  the  solar 
year  not  being  composed  of  an  exact  number 
of  days.  Most  nations  had  recourse  to  inter- 
calations [Calendar]  for  this  purpose.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  followed  a  purely  solar  year, 
which  consisted  of  exactly  366  days.  Its 
commencement)  therefore,  fell  one  day  earlier 
with  respect  to  the  seasons  every  four  years, 
and  in  the  period  of  about  1,460  yean  would 
successively  fall  on  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
a  whole  year  be  gained  in  the  reckoning.  The 
civil  year  of  the  Jews,  the  Qreeks,  and  many 
other  nations,  was  regulated  partly  by  the  sun 
and  partly  by  the  moon,  which  rendered  its 
adjustment  still  more  complicated  and  difficult 
(Sir  G.  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  i.) 
The  Mohammedan  year  is  purely  lunar; 
and  we  can  only  pass  from  their  calendar  to 
the  Gregorian,  which  is  used  in  Christian 
countries,  by  first  finding  the  number  of  days 
from  the  commencement  of  their  era  to  any 
given  event,  and  then  turning  them  back  into 
Gregorian  years.  [Hboiiia.]  The  Chinese, 
Hindus,  and  some  other  Asiatic  nations,  have 
epochs  and  methods  of  reckoning  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

For  these  reasons,  and  numerous  others  that 
might  easily  be  adduced,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
the  precise  interval  between  the  events  men- 
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tioned  in  ancient  history  and  moden  dsl«6  cut 
be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cenaisty, 
and  great  discrepancies  exist  among  the  com- 
putations of  different  chionologen.  A  i^ 
markable  instance  of  this  occon  with  npA 
to  the  computations  made  to  determine  the 
epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  tk 
Scripture  history.  Desvignoles,  in  the  prt- fac« 
to  his  Chronology  of  Sacred  History,  mrati.ios 
that  he  had  collected  upwards  of  200  difft*n'Dt 
calculations,  the  shortest  of  which  reckons 
only  3,483  years  between  the  creation  tuid 
commencement  of  the  common  eim,  and  th*^ 
longest  6,984 ;  the  difference  being  no  le*»» 
than  thirty-five  centuries.  The  most  impott&n; 
works  on  chronology  are — Usher's  AnMl** 
Veteris  et  Novi  TettamenU ;  Newton's  Chrff^n. 
logy ;  Blair's  Chronology  and  ERstory  of  th/. 
World;  Playfai/s  Chronology;  Tablet  Chrono. 
logiqws  de  FHistoire  Ancienns  et  Modtrv, 
by  Thouret;  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUemd;  and 
above  all  others,  LArt  de  Verifier  Us  DaU*. 

duroBometer  (Gr.  jcfbi^s,  time,  and  fiirfm, 
mfosure).  A  watch  of  peculiar  coastricTi'n, 
and  great  perfection  of  workmanship  nsrd  for 
determining  geographical  longitudes,  or  oth  r 
purposes  where  time  must  be  measured  virh 
extreme  accuracy.  The  chronometer  diff*?' 
from  the  ordinary  watch  in  the  principle  of  iti 
escapement,  which  is  so  oonstmcted  that  th** 
balance  is  entirely  free  frx>m  the  wheels  dariD|; 
the  greater  part  of  its  vibration ;  and  alw  is 
having  the  balance  compensated  for  vamtion« 
of  temperature.  Marine  chronometers  generdiy 
beat  hialf-seconds,  and  are  hnng  in  gimbals  in 
boxes  about  six  or  eight  inches  square.  Tb<> 
pocket  chronometer  does  not  differ  in  appear- 
ance from  the  ordinary  watch,  exceptmg  that  it 
is  generally  a  little  huger.  Chronometei?  art 
of  immense  utility  in  navigation,  and  Fhii-^ 
going  on  distant  voyages  are  usually  furnish'.  1 
with  several,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  osi* 
another,  and  also  to  guard  against  the  effet't*'''^ 
accidental  derangement  in  any  single  one.  ^  ^^ 
accuracy  with  vmieh  chronometers  hare  be<  n 
found  to  perform  is  truly  astonishing;  tht^ 
error  in  the  mean  daily  rate  in  a  two  mouths' 
voyage  sometimes  not  exceeding  twoorthne 
seconds. 

ClirjrodlBe.  A  dark-violet  matter  formed 
when  sulphuzie  add  acta  upon  chiyssfflnuc 
acid. 

<nif7MJIs  (Gr.  xpwtf^aXAli,  from  XP^^* 
gold).  The  second  state  of  a  MeUbohan  or 
changeable  insect^  in  which  it  becomes  hutrtirf. 
takes  no  food,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  transparen: 
covering,  which  in  many  instances  reflects  t 
metallic  lustre ;  whence  the  name. 

CHirysanilde*  Bronze-ooloured  ciystaN 
obtained  on  boiling  chrysammie  add  with 
solution  of  ammonia. 

OhrjMiiiidio  AetdL  Olive-green  oystaB 
deposited  from  a  boiling  solution  (rf  chrysanw"*^ 
add  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphurie  acid. 

OmTMBilio  JLeld,  A  bhiish  red  pr«* 
cipitate  formed  when  an  add  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  indigo  in  potash. 
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Otaryiaalalo  JLeld*  Small  golden  scales 
n^ulting  firom  the  action  of  hot  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  nitranisic  add. 

Cluryalepliantlfie  (Gr.  xpv^<^<^^^>^^ 
from  xpvc6f,  gold^  and  i\4^as,  ivory).  A  name 
given  by  Greek  sculpton  to  those  statues  which 
were  overlaid  with  iroiy  and  gold.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  colossal  statue  of 
Athene,  the  work  of  Phidias  in  the  age  of 
Pericles.  The  gold  of  this  statue  was  plundered 
bj  Lachares,  and  the  statue  itself  was  after- 
wards taken  by  order  of  Justinian  to  adorn  the 
Hippodrome  of  Byzantium.  'We  are  therefore 
Ifil  to  the  description  of  Pausanias,  and  to  the 
figures  engraved  on  some  medals,  in  order  to 
determine  the  general  character  of  works  of  this 
cksa.  This  uncertainty  has  given  rise  to  some 
hkxrp  controversy.  An  attempt  to  restore 
the  great  statue  of  Phidias  has  been  made  by 
M.  Beul^  at  the  cost  of  the  dnc  de  Luynes, 
but  the  faithfulness  of  the  restoration  has 
been  questioned  by  M.  Alphonse  de  Calonne. 
(Edinburgh  Beview,  July  1859,  art  *  Acropolis 
of  Athens,'  p.  57.) 

CkryaobalaaaoeoB  (Chiysobalanus,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  shrubby  or 
arborescent  Exogens,  chiefly  inhabiting  the 
hottw  parta  of  the  world.  They  are  very 
n**arly  related  to  Rosacea,  from  which  they 
difer  in  having  a  style  proceeding  from  the 
Tenr  base  of  the  ovaiy,  and  irregular  stamens 
and  petals.  The  species  are  of  little  importance. 
The  fruit  of  C^rysobalanus  Icaco  is  eaten  in  the 
West  Indies  under  the  name  of  the  Cocoa  Plum, 
and  that  of  some  others  is  used  in  other  coun- 
tries in  a  similar  way. 

ChrjB^beryl  (Gr.  xp^^h  ^^^  /S^pvAAor, 
^ffy  An  aluminate  of  glueina,  composed  of 
SO  2  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  19*8  of  glueina. 
It  occurs  in  small  rounded  masses  about  the 
^e  of  a  pea,  but  sometimes  crystallised  in  eight- 
jided  pnsms  with  six-sided  summits  which  are 
tTansparent  or  translucent,  very  hard,  and  of 
^rious  tints  of  ffreenish-yellow,  sometimes 
▼ith  a  bluish  opalescence  internally.  It  is 
found  in  Ireland  in  the  granite  of  the  Moume 
Mountains,  and  at  Glenmalure,  county  Wicklow, 
but  it  is  principally  obtained  in  Brazil  and 
Ceylon  from  the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers. 
Though  not  much  employed  in  jewelleiy,  the 
Chrygoberyl  sometimes  forms  a  beautiful  stone 
almost  equal  in  appearance  to  the  yellow  dia- 
mond. The  Chrysoberyl  of  the  ancients  was 
a  different  stone,  probably  the  Chiysoprase  of 
the  modems. 

Cliryioelilore  (Gr.  xp^^h  &°<^  X^^** 
P<^  green).  A  species  of  mole,  ChryaocMoria 
cnpensiSf  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Ckod  Hope, 
the  for  of  which  icSects  most  brilliant  metaUic 
hues  of  green  and  gold. 

Clirysoool]a(Gr.  x^virAcoXAa).  Ahydrated 
fcilicate  of  copper.  The  colour  is  verdigris  or 
emerald-green,  passing  into  sky-blue,  and  in- 
clining to  brown  when  impure ;  with  a  shining 
or  dml  resinous  lustre,  and  opaque  or  only 
lUehtly  transparent 

It  oocon  Btalactitic,  and  massive,  but  oftener 
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investing  Malachite  and  other  ores  of  copper. 
It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  in  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Isle  of  Man,  Leadhills  in  Scotland, 
Knockmahon  and  Audley  mines  in  county 
Cork;  also  in  Bohemia,  the  Banat,  Hungary, 
Austria,  the  T^JkH,  Saxony,  the  Harz,  Siberia, 
Mexico,  Chili,  South  Australia,  &c. 

The  name  Chiysocolla  was  given  to  this 
mineral  by  the  ancients,  because  it  was  em- 

Sloped,  along  with  silver  and  gold*  in  the  sol- 
enng  of  the  latter  metal. 

Chbtsocolul    The  Greek  name  for  borax. 

Olir J yaraphy  (Gr.  xp^oypwpla).  The 
art  of  writing  in  letters  of  gold :  a  sumptuous 
fashion,  practised  by  the  writers  of  manuscript*, 
chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  leaves  of  parchment  which  contained 
the  writing  were  also  dyed  with  purple  and 
other  colours. 

Clirysollte  (Gh*.  xpi^^^<^')*  The  name 
applied  to  the  paler  and  more  transparent  kinds 
of  Olivine.  It  rarely  occurs  crystallised,  but 
generally  in  angular  or  rolled  pieces  of  a 
greenish  or  golden-yellow  colour,  embedded  in 
basalt  or  lava.  The  principal  localities  are 
Vesuvius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  in  lava; 
Real  del  Monte  in  Mexico,  Upper  Egypt, 
Constantinople,  and  in  pale-green  transparent 
crystals  amongst  the  sand  of  a  stream  at 
Expailly  in  Auvergne.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
magnesia  and  iron,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
jewellery.  The  stone  called  Chrysolite  by  the 
modems  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Topaz  of 
the  ancients. 

Ctrjmology  (Gr.  xpv<r6s,  and  A^r,  dis- 
course). A  name  by  which  some  Continental 
writers  distinguish  that  branch  of  political 
economy  which  relates  to  the  production  of 
wealth. 

Clirysomela  (Gr.  xpva^'i  and  fi4Xas,  black). 
The  name  of  a  Linmean  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  now  the  type  of  an  extensive  group, 
divisible  into  three  families ;  viz.  the  Chryso- 
melida  proper,  characterised  by  having  the 
antennae  remote  from  each  other  at  the  base ; 
Cassididoy  having  the  antennss  arising  close 
together,  but  concealed  at  the  base  by  the 
thorax;  and  Gaieracida,  having  the  antennae 
close  together  at  the  base,  but  not  concealed  by 
the  thorax.  The  characters  which  these  three 
flunilies  possess  in  common  are,  a  small  body 
of  an  oval  or  rounded-  form ;  antenna  seldom 
so  long  as  the  body ;  legs  of  a  moderate  length, 
but  rather  thickened ;  and  tarsi  with  the  three 
basal  joints  dilated  and  spongy  beneath,  forming 
a  kind  of  cushion.  The  insects  of  the  present 
tribe  are  of  sluggish  habits,  and  feed  upon  the 
leaves  of  various  vegetables,  both  in  the  larva 
and  imago  state,  being  characterised  in  the 
latter  period  by  their  brilliant  metallic  tints ; 
whence  their  name.  The  larva  of  one  of  the 
British  species  {Eumolpus  vitis,  Fabr.)  preys 
upon  the  young  buds  and  leaves  of  the  vine, 
and  by  its  attacks  upon  the  footstalk  of  the 
grape  bunch  so  injures  the  nutrient  vessels,  as 
to  cause  the  destruction  or  deterioration  of  the 
fruit.    In  the  wine  countries  of  Europe  the 
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ravages  of  this  insect  are  often  very  serioiis, 

and  much  dreaded. 

dUTBomelaBe.    [Plbonastb.] 
Clirysopal  (Gr.  xpva6st  gold,  and  Opal). 

[CHBTSOBEBTIi.] 

Olirjsopliaiile  Aeid*  Rhaponiicin,  Rheic 
acidj  Rhein,  Rheumin^  Rhubarbaric  acid,  Rhu- 
barbarin,  Rumicin,  The  colonring  matter  of 
varions  species  of  rhubarb  and  parmelia.  It 
forms  golden-yellow  crystals. 

Olurysoprafle  (Gr.  xp^^P^"^^^)'  ^  apple- 
green  or  leek-green  variety  of  Chalcedony, 
found  at  Kosemiitz  in  Lower  Silesiai  embedded 
in  Serpentine,  and  at  Belmont's  lead  mine,  St 
Lawrence  connty,  North  America.  The  colour 
is  caused  by  oxide  of  nickeL  It  ia  much  es- 
teemed (on  the  Continent  especially)  as  an  article 
of  jewellery,  and  is  probably  the  stone  called 
Chrysoberyl  by  the  ancients. 

Cbryorbamntn.  The  colouring  matter 
of  Persian  berries.  It  occurs  in  adcular 
crystals. 

cnirysotll.  A  fibrous  variety  of  Serpentine, 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  other  minerals ; 
Asbestos,  Actinolite,  Bronzit'e,  &c  The  colour 
is  that  of  olive-oil,  yellowish  or  brownish, 
with  a  metallic  or  silky  lustre.  It  has  been 
found  in  Anglesey,  at  Reichenstein  in  Silesia, 
and  at  New  Haven  in  Connecticut. 

Clmiuun*  The  name  of  a  white  cement, 
extensively  used  in  the  East  Indies  from  the 
earliest  period.  It  appears  to  owe  its  proper- 
ties to  the  thorough  hydration  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  mass ;  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  a  gravelly  kind 
of  limestone  mixed  with  sand ;  but  along  the 
coast  it  is  composed  of  shell  lime  and  sea 
sand,  mixed  with  'jaggree,'  or  sugar  water, 
which  can  only  set  on  the  condition  that  the 
ingredients  are  closely  in  contact- with  one 
another,  and  if  the  hydration  has  been  effec- 
tually performed.  Another  kind  of  chunam  is 
used  for  plastering,  and  takes  a  high  polish ; 
it  consists  of  sheU  lime  (without  sand),  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  jaggree,  beaten  together  with 
water  in  which  t£^  husks  of  ooooa-nuta  have 
been  steeped. 

cnniroli  (possibly  from  the  Gr.  Kv^wKiv,  from 
ir^toi,  lord ;  but  this  derivation  is  very  doubtful). 
This  word  is  used  in  varions  significations, 
answering  to  those  of  the  Greek  iickknala  (Ft. 
^glise),  which,  from  its  original  meaning  of  a 
convened  tusenMy,  is  employed,  1st,  to  denote 
the  whole  body  of  true  believers,  or  the  visible 
church ;  2nd,  m  addition  to  these,  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  or  the  invisible  church ; 
3rd,  any  congregation  of  Christians  met  toge- 
ther in  a  single  place,  or  the  body  of  belieyers 
resident  in  a  town  or  district;  and  4th,  the 
edifice  in  which  they  meet  for  divine  worship. 
To  tliese  we  may  add  a  fifth  sense  of  the  mo- 
dem term  church,  when  it  is  applied  to  a  dis- 
tinct religious  community  ;  as  the  Bomish,  the 
English,  the  Lutheran,  &c  The  true  defini- 
tion of  the  visible  church  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  controversy.  The  English  church,  in  her 
nineteenth  article,  explains  it  to  be  '  a  congrega- 
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tion  of  £uthM  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  uf 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  ad- 
ministered, according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite 
to  the  same.'  What  these  neoessair  requisitt-a 
are  is  not  dogmatically  laid  down,  wnence  maoy 
communities  come  to  be  compr^ended  in  tbe 
visible  church  by  English  divines  which  the 
Bomish  and  other  aumoritiea  exclude.  Many 
sects,  however,  extend  the  pale  still  further,  nut 
considering  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  as 
any  test  of  churchmanship,  but  zeferrine  it 
solely  to  the  earnest  belief  and  moral  ooodoet 
of  individuals. 

Chubch.  In  Architecture,  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  performance  of  Christian  worshipw 
Under  the  article  AncHrrBCTUBB,  an  aoooont  is 
given  of  the  basilicte  which  were  first  used  for 
the  assembly  of  the  early  Christians  for  this 
purpose,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
Among  the  first  of  the  churchea  was  that  of  St 
Peter^s  at  Bome,  erected  about  326,  nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  present  church ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed  that  the  cnurch  of  St  Sophia  at  ConsUn- 
tinople  was  built  somewhat  upon  its  model 
That  which  was  afterwards  erected  by  Justi- 
nian seems,  in  its  turn,  to  have  served  as  tho 
model  for  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  which  was  tbo 
first  church  constructed  in  Italy  with  penden- 
tives  and  a  dome ;  the  former  fomishing  the 
means  of  covering  a  square  plan  with  a  hemi- 
spherical vault  The  five  most  celebrated 
churches  in  Europe  erected  since  the  period 
known  as  the  Benaissance  are :  St.  Peter's  at 
Bome,  which  stands  on  an  area  of  227,0^ 
feet ;  St  Maria  dell'  Fiore  at  Florence,  which 
stands  on  84,802  superficial  feet ;  St  Paul's, 
London,  which  stands  on  84,025  superfioal 
feet ;  St  Isaac's,  Petersburg,  which  stands  on 
68,845  superficial  feet;  and  St  Geneviire, 
Paris,  which  stands  on  an  area  of  60,287  snp^ 
ficial  feet  The  churches  are  usually  dasBed  as 
follows  in  all  countries  where  distinctions  are 
recognised  in  them:  pontifical^  as  St  Peter's 
at  Bome,  where  the  Pope  occasionally  officiates ; 
patriarchal,  where  the  government  of  the  chnrch 
IS  vested  in  a  patriarch ;  metropolitan,  when 
it  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop ;  cathedral, 
where  a  bishop  presides ;  coUegiaU,  when  the 
building  in  question  is  attached  to  a  college; 
parochial,  when  it  is  attached  to  a  parish ;  and 
conventual  when  it  is  attached  to  a  convent 

Olraaite  (from  the  Greek  x^>  to  pour  or 
fu^ ;  from  its  fusibility).  An  altered  Chrysolite 
found  in  small  yellow  masses  in  the  basalt  of 
Limbourg. 

Cliyaxlo  Aetd.  From  the  initials  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen  and  agote,  A  term  applied  to 
the  compoimds  of  hydrocyanic  add. 

Chyle  (Gr.  }(y\6i).    The  nutritions  fluid 

{)repared  from  the  chyme,  and  imbibed  by  the 
acteals  to  be  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  dnct  and 
venous  system.  It  contains  about  10  per  cent 
of  solid  matter.  In  most  mammals  it  is  white; 
in  birds  transparent^  except  in  some  that  hre 
on  ants  and  insects,  as  the  woodpecker,  which 
has  been  observed  to  be  opaque ;  it  is  idiite  in 
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the  crocodile,  but  colourless  and  transparent  in 
other  reptiles  and  in  fishes. 

Cliyle-«orpiis6tos«  Cells  deyeloped  in 
chyle  of  a  snbspherical  form,  greyish  white 
colour,  abont  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  often 
mberealated  on  Uieir  surfaces.  When  found  in 
the  blood  they  are  called  white  carpuades, 

Ctaylopotetie  (G^.  XvA^f  and  rotlw,  / 
make).  Organs  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
chjie;  hence  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  lirer 
are  termed  ekylopoUtic  viscera, 

Chjmt  (Gr.  x^**  juiee).  The  pulpy 
layer  of  digested  matter  which  adheres  to  the 
inner  soihuce  of  the  intestine,  and  yields  the 
chyle  by  admixture  with  the  biliary  secretion. 

diymtitry.     [Chbmistbt.] 

Clborlnm  (Lat).  In  Architecture,  an  iso- 
lated erection,  open  on  each  side,  with  arches, 
and  haying  a  dome  of  an  ogee  form  supported 
by  four  columns.  It  is  pLaoed  on  the  altar  of 
Koinan  Catholic  churches,  and  contains  the 
Host)  or  consecrated  wafer. 

Ctbottum  (G^.  ju/SofrJf,  a  ehesi  or  coffer), 
A  genus  of  Ferns,  one  species  of  which  ia  the 
Baranetz  or  Scythian  Lamb,  of  which  travellers 
haye  told  strange  tales.  This  plant  is  known 
v«  C.  Baronets,  and  its  rhizomes  may  be  eut  so 
as  to  aasome  a  quaint  resemblance  to  some 
md\  anhnal.  The  silky  hairs  which  envelope 
tbe  crown  of  this,  and  probably  some  other 
lIihI  plants,  are  collectecl  under  the  name  of 
Penghawar  Djamba,  and  employed  in  medicinal 
practice  as  a  styptic  A  similar  hair-like  sub- 
stance, known  as  Puln,  obtained  in  the  Sandwich 
I'k  from  other  species  of  the  genus,  is  used 
is  ituffing  mattresses. 

Cieada  (Lat  a  grasthopper).  The  name 
'f  &  LinnsBan  genus  of  insects,  celebrated  in  all 
^es  for  their  powers  of  song  or  shrill  chirp. 

£t  caatn  (xaenUaB  nmpent  arbiuta  dcadas, 

sings  Virgil ;  which  Diyden  renders, 

WbcD  creaUag  granhopptn  ou  ahrnbe  complain : 

although  it  is  evident  that  Virgil  refers  1x>  the 
irjifi-u  of  the  present  genus,  iniich  habitually 
tre<qnent  shrubs  and  trees,  and  feed  on  their 
juices,  having  a  peculiar  apparatus  forpiercing 
the  bark  and  sucking  out  Uie  juice.  Tney  are 
thj^refore  more  accurately  described  by  Lord 
Bjronas 

The  Bhrfll  doads,  people  of  the  pine. 

The  manna  of  the  shops  is  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  Fraxhnu  OmuSt  poured  out  from  the 
vonoda  inflicted  by  the  Cicada  omi.  The 
'^^an  of  sound  is  peculiar  to  the  male,  and  is 
i-uoated  on  each  side  of  the  under  and  anterior 
P^  of  the  abdomen.  The  insects  referable  to 
tho  linosan  genus  Cicada  are  now  separated 
into  three  fiuniiies,  Cicadida^  Ftdgorida,  and 

Cicatrix  (Lat).  The  scar  which  remains 
«i«  the  skmning  over  of  a  wound. 

Cleer  (Lat).  A  leguminous  genus  related 
to  &vMm,  one  of  whose  species,  C  arietinwn, 
u  miich  grown  as  a  pulse  in  India  and  other 
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Eastern  countries,  under  the  names  of  (^ck* 
pea  and  Gram. 

Oloerone  (Ital.).  A  name  originally  given 
by  the  Italians  to  those  persons  who  pointed 
out  to  travellers  the  interesting  objects  with 
which  Italy  abounds ;  but  applied  universally 
at  present  to  anyone  who  acta  as  a  guide.  This 
application  of  the  term  cicerone  has  probably 
its  origin  in  the  ironical  exclamation,  'E  un 
Cicerone'  (he is  a  Cicero),  referring  to  the 
well-known  garrulity  of  the  Italian  guides. 

OlobormoesB  (Cichoriom,  one  of  the  genera^ 
One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Composite, 
a  very  extensive  order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
Exogens.  The  plants  belonging  to  this  division 
have  a  milky  juice,  and  form  a  connecting  link 
between  Composita  and  Campaiitdacea,  They 
inhabit  the  w)iole  world,  and  are  characterised 
by  all  the  florets  of  the  flower-heads  being 
alike  and  ligulate^  Lettuce,  Succory,  and  En- 
dive are  familiar  examples  of  Cichoracem,  which 
are  generally  bitter,  with  a  soporific  quality  re- 
sembling that  of  opium.  The  Cichoraceae  are 
synonymous  with  tne  LigtUifiora, 

Cioliorliaiii  (Gr.  idxopaf.  The  Chicory 
or  Succory  genus,  from  which  that  division 
of  the  Composites  with  all  the  fiorets  in  the 
head  strap-shaped  takes  its  name.  It  con- 
tains the  Endive,  C.  Endivia,  a  favourite  salad 
plant ;  and  the  Chicory,  C.  Intyhtts,  which  has 
coarsely-toothed  pinnately  lobed  lower  leaves,  a 
tall  stem  with  many  blue  flower-heads,  and  a 
long  thiekish  fleshy  root,  which  forms  an 
article  of  cultivation,  and  has  been  largely 
employed  for  mixing  with  cofifee.  It  possesses 
medicmal  properties  resembling  those  of  the 
dandelion. 

Ciolndela  (Lat.  a  gtow-iDorm),  A  name 
applied  by  Linnseus  to  a  genus  of  beetles, 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  order  Coko- 
ptera  from  the  circumstance  of  the  outer  lobe 
of  the  maxillse  being  converted  into  an  addi- 
tional pair  of  feelers,  called  internal  maxillary 
palpi.  The  mandibles  are  very  stronff  and 
armed  with  strong  teeth;  the  maxims  are 
terminated  by  a  movable  spur;  the  eyes  are 
large  and  prominent ;  and  the  wings  generally 
well-developed.  Endowed  with  sudi  powers  of 
perception,  locomotion,  and  destruction,  it  may 
readily  be  inferred  that  these  insects  are  a 
cruel  and  predatory  race.  Like  the  camivora 
of  a  higher  class,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  colours,  and  were  termed  by 
Linnaeus  the  tigers  of  the  insect  world.  The 
species  referable  to  the  Linnsean  Cicindela 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  divided 
into  twenty  subgenera,  of  which  one  only  is 
British,  and  to  this  the  term  Cicindela  is 
restricted. 

Cloisbeo  (ItaL).  A  word  synonymous 
with  cavaliere  aervente,  and  applied  to  a  class 
of  persons  in  Italy  who  attend  on  married 
ladies  with  all  the  respect  and  devotion  of 
lovers.  This  raactice  is  now  on  the  decline. 
Though  the  office  of  a  cicisbeo  has  been  the 
sulyect  of  frequent  invective,  it  has  not  been 
without  its  advocates  and  admirers.    Among 
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others  Baretti,  in  his  Account  of  the  Manners, 
^c.  of  Italy,  voL  i.  c.  viii.,  ascribes  it  to  a  spirit 
of  gallantry  derived  from  the  ages  of  chivaliy, 
and  much  refined  by  the  reviYal  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  in  Italy  about  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  by  the  yerses  of  Petrarch  and  his 
many  imitators. 

OiooDla  (Lat.  a  stork),  A  genus  of  wading 
birds  of  the  tribe  Cultrirostres  of  Cuvier ;  in- 
cluding the  white  stork  (C.  alba),  the  black 
stork  (C.  niffra),  and  the  American  stork  {C, 
Magnari). 

Otonta  (Lat).  A  poisonous  genus  of  the 
UmbeUifertB,  one  species,  C.  virosa,  found  in  wet 
places  in  this  country,  being  known  as  the  Water 
Hemlock.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  crowned  with 
the  calyx  teeth,  each  half  marked  with  fiye 
scarcely  prominent  ridges,  and  haying  a  single 
oil-channel  under  each  furrow.  It  is  a  hoUow- 
stemmed  herb,  with  tripinnate  or  bipinnate 
leaves  having  long  narrow  leaflets.  The  large 
fleshy  rootstock  is  also  very  poisonous. 

Cid  (Arab,  seid,  lord).  The  name  ffiven  to 
an  epic  poem  of  the  Spaniards  which  celebrates 
the  exploits  of  their  national  hero,  Boderigo 
Diaz,  count  of  Bivar,  whose  name  Campeador 
reappears  in  the  English  Champion  [which 
see].  It  ia  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  about  150  years  after 
the  hero's  death ;  but  unfortunately  the  author's 
name  has  not  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 
(Southey*s  Chronicle  of  the  Cid.) 

Older  ^Fr.  cidre).  A  fermented  liquor  made 
from  the  juice  of  apples.  Cider  is  made  in 
all  the  temperate  climates  of  the  world  which 
are  not  sufficiently  warm  for  maturing  the 
grape,  and  where  the  cold  is  not  so  great  as  to 
confine  the  inhabitants  to  the  beer  produced  by 
a  fermented  decoction  of  grain.  Cider  is  formed 
by  grinding  or  crushing  the  apples  when  ripe, 
either  in  a  circnlar  stone  trough  by  a  stone 
roller  turned  by  a  horse  (which  is  the  common 
practice  in  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  &c.), 
or  between  fluted  or  spiky,  and  afterwards  be- 
tween smooth  rollers  of  wood  or  iron,  driven 
by  men  (as  practised  in  Devonshire,  and  in 
most  places  where  cider  is  made  on  a  small 
scale).  The  apples,  including  the  core  and  the 
seeds,  having  been  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  crushing 
or  grinding,  the  mass  is  put  into  hair-doths 
and  power^Uy  pressed;  and  the  liquor  which 
runs  from  it  is  put  into  casks,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  ferment,  the  casks  being  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  the  shade.  The  progress  of 
the  fermentation  is  then  carefully  watched,  and 
as  the  sediment  subsides,  the  liquor  is  racked 
off;  on  the  proper  time  being  chosen  for  doing 
this  depends  the  excellence  of  the  dder.  The 
best  cider,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
is  that  in  which  the  fermentation  has  gone  on 
slowly,  and  where  the  vinous  fermentation  has 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  become  acetous.  The 
check  to  fermentation  consists  in  racking  off 
from  one  cask  to  another.  Before  winter  the 
casks  are  removed  to  a  cellar,  and  by  the 
following  spring  the  liquor  is  fit  for  use,  or 
for  bottung.    The  principal  cider  counties  in 
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England  are  Worcestershire,  Herefordshif^, 
and  Devonshire.  The  Worcestershire  and 
Herefordshire  eider  will  keep  fronL  twenty  to 
thirty  years ;  while  the  best  Devooshire  ader 
will  rarely  keep  more  than  five  or  six  yean. 

OUIa  (Lat.  eyelashes).  The  haiis  which  grov 
from  the  margin  of  the  eyelid&  The  term  is  aln) 
applied  to  microscopic  filaments  or  plates  vhich 
project  firom  animal  memlsanes  and  are  en- 
dowed with  quick  vibratile  motion.  In  mr«t 
of  the  lower  animals  the  respiratoiy  foncdoQ  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  vibratile  cilia ;  m&nv 
animalcules  and  the  gemmules  of  the  kcnif^ 
move  by  a  similar  medianism;  and  it  ho 
recently  been  ascertained  that  vibratile  cilia 
have  a  share  in  the  performance  of  some  im- 
portant fdnctions  in  the  highest  dasses  of  \h( 
animal  kingdom,  where  they  have  been  detected 
on  the  membrane  lining  the  female  generative 
and  respiratory  passages,  and  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain. 

Cilia.  In  Botany,  long  hairs  situated  upoD 
the  margin  of  a  vegetable  body,  as  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Sempervivum  tectorum, 

CUIarjr  (Lat  dlium).  The  ciliary  ligamfKt 
of  the  eye  is  the  circular  portion  tl^  <iivid>^ 
the  choroid  membrane  from  the  iris,  and  which 
adheres  to  the  sclerotic  cooL  The  dUaryf  re- 
cesses are  the  white  folds  at  the  margin  of  th^ 
uvea  in  the  eye,  which  proceed  from  it  to  the 
crystalline  lens. 

Ciliated  (Lat  cilium).  In  Botany,  a  t^m 
used  in  describing  the  sur&ce  of  an  organ,  to 
denote  the  presence  at  the  margin  of  fine  hairs 
resembling  the  eyelash,  as  in  the  kares  ot 
Luzula  pilosa, 

cmoffrade«  OUlOfrada  (Lat  dUum,  aci 
gradior,  /  proceed).  The  name  of  a  tribe  i-t 
Acalephans  or  sea-nettles,  comprehending  tho^<> 
which  swim  by  means  of  cilia. 

Oimex  (Lat.  a  bug).  A  Linnsan  genus  of 
Hemipterous  insects,  now  subdivided  into  the 
following  families :  Pentatomida,  Coreida,  U- 
ffeida,  Cyprida,  Cimicida,  ReduvOds,  Am- 
thida,  Hydrometrida,  Each  of  these  famili^^^ 
includes  several  genera,  and  each  genus  cuiq- 
prises  many  species ;  in  all,  the  mouth  consists 
of  one  lengthened  and  jointed  proboscis,  in- 
cluding several  fine  sharp  bristle-Uke  processfN 
which  are  employed  in  wounding  the  vegetal<c 
or  animal  substances  on  *the  juices  of  vhieh 
these  insects  feed.  The  bed-bug  (Cimei  Ucth- 
larius)  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  this  ex- 
tensive tribe  of  insects. 

ClmoUte  or  dmoUan  aarOu  kTvn^^l 
of  clay  found  in  amorphous  earthy  masses,  of  & 
grey  colour,  in  the  island  of  Cimolos  (now  cali^"^ 
Ai^entiera)  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  bj  the 
people  of  which  it  is  used  as  a  snbeiitiite  for 
fuller's  earth,  for  cleaning  cloths. 

ClnelUMua  (named  after  the  countess  of 
Chinchon).  One  of  the  most  important  genera 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  for  several  of  it? 
species  yield  the  invaluable  drug  quinine.  Cin- 
chona, as  its  name  indicates^  is  the  type  of  th** 
Ginchonacea,  and  consists  of  ererffnea  trees 
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^wing  in  the  tropical  Tallejs  of  the  Andes. 
They  hare  white  or  pinkish  flowers  in  panicles, 
«ith  tttlrer^shaped  corollas,  an  ovazy  crowned 
l<y  a  fieshj  disc,  a  simple  style,  and  a  two-cleft 
'ihirmti.  The  capsule  contains  winged  seeds, 
dii<i  opens  ficom  below  upwards.  The  more 
important  species  are  C.  Caliaaya^  succirubrat 
aixi  Coadaminea,  The  cultivation  of  Cinchonaa 
for  a  supply  of  quinine,  which  has  been  com- 
menced  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
appean  likelj  to  become  a  decided  success. 

CInitbmDmemeB  (Cinchona^  one  of  the  ge- 
cera).  A  natural  order  of  shrubby  or  arbor- 
Mcent  Ezogens,  almost  ezdusiTely  inhabiting 
the  tropics  and  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  and 
tormerly  known  imder  the  name  of  Rubiaoea. 
They  are  in  some  respects  allied  to  ComwrnttB, 
^m  which  their  distinct  stamens,  bilocular 
or  piorilocnlar  orair,  small  embryo,  inter- 
p^tiolar  stipules,  and  inflorescence  distinguish 
them.  They  are  divided  from  Apocynacea  by 
the  sstiration  of  the  corolla,  the  presence  of 
Mipoles,  and  the  infarior  ovary.  They  are  also 
very  nearly  related  to  Ct^prifoliacea,  being 
only  separated  &om  them  by  their  interpetio- 
Lir}'  stipules.  PowerM  febrifogal  .properties 
in  tlieir  bark  or  emetic  properties  in  their 
rootfi  are  the  great  features  of  this  order,  the 
nt^t  important  medicinal  products  of  which 
c^  Ciocnona  and  Ipecacuanha.  Many  of  the 
e-'Htra  are  firagrant,  and  some  possess  great 
i^^uty,  as  Gardenia^  Luetdia,  Ixora,  Bouvardia^ 
H-yndrlftia,  and  others.  Coffee  also  is  pro- 
diictd  hj  Coffea  arabica,  a  plant  belonging  to 
this  family. 

CtaehMiie  AaikA  or  Xlnlo  Aeid.  An 
And  found  in  combination  with  the  alkaloids  in 
the  raiieties  of  PeruTian  Bark,  or  Cinchona :  it 
i^  crystallisable,  and  represented  by  the  formula 

^ii  Hii  Oil,  H  0* 

CloehoBldlne.  An  alkaloid  existing  in 
Fmall  quantity  in  many  cinchona  barks,  but 
abundjiDtlr  in  those  of  Maracaibo  and  Bogota. 
It  cryitBUiaes  readily,  and  forms  crystalline 
salts  with  acids. 

Claohonlne.  This  alkaloid  occurs  with 
qiiioiDe  in  dnehona  baik.  It  is  seps^ted  from 
the  latter  by  taking  advantage  of  its  smaller 
<i'gree  of  solubility  in  alcohol,  or  of  the  greater 
K-ilability  of  its  sulphate  in  water.  It  is  vola- 
tile, oystallisee  in  laise  prisms;  and  forms 
cmtalline  salts  with  acids. 

Clnetore  (Lat  dnctura,  a  girdle).  In 
Architecture,  the  ring^  or  fiUet,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  column,  which  divides  the  shaft  from 
the  capital,  or  from  the  base^  is  known  by  this 
same. 

Ciad«r  Bed.  A  part  of  the  Middle  Pur- 
>eck  series  entirely  composed  of  oyster-shells. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  deposit^  long  known, 
<iQ<i  serring  as  a  geological  landmark.  It  is  a 
in^nse  bed  lying  among  freshwater  deposits^ 
forming  the  termination  of  the  great  series  of 
d*-p«eits  of  that  middle  secondary  period  to 
vhich  so  much  of  the  physical  p;eog;raphy  of 
Western  Europe  and  England  is  due.  The 
ciader  bed  lies  a  little  above  the  Dibt  Bbd  of 
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Portland.  Immediately  below  it  is  a  series  of 
freshwater  strata  with  many  fossil  shells  of 
species  not  found  in  the  rocks  above,  and 
silicious  beds  of  chert  passing  into  beautiful 
chalcedony  are  amongst  them. 

The  whole  series  of  beds  connected  with  this 
deposit  is  of  unusual  interest  in  Geology  as 
pomting  to  the  condition  of  neighbouring  land. 
[OouTic  Sbbibs  and  Dibt  Bbd.] 

Cinder  Iron.  The  cinder  from  the  re- 
finery of  iron,  which  often  contains  as  much  as 
60  or  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  fresh  oro  at  the  melting  furnaces ; 
but  the  resulting  material  is  of  a  very  inferior 
character,  and  the  pig  iron  so  obtained  is 
rou^h  and  uneven  upon  the  surface,  porous  in 
its  internal  character,  and  very  irregmar  in  its 
powers  of  resistance.  The  refinery  pig,  which 
contains  much  cinder,  is  lighter  in  weight  than 
ordinary  metal,  and  the  qualitv  of  the  bars  ia 
always  inferior  to  that  obtained  fh>m  the  natu- 
ral mine. 

CinematlOAi    [Kxhsmatxcs.] 

Cincvlvm  ^Lat  a  girdle).  In  Zoology,  is 
technically  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  tooth,  or  to 
that  more  or  less  distinct  constriction  which 
separates  the  crown  from  the  fang.  The  term 
cingula  is  also  given  to  the  transverse  series 
of  bony  pieces  connected  together  by  tegu- 
mentary  flexile  joints,  as  in  Uie  middle  part 
of  the  armour  of  the  armadillo. 

CliUDialiar»  An  Indian  name  given,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  to  a  mixturo  of  the  blood  of  the 
draffon  and  elephant,  and  to  other  substances 
of  similar  colour.  It  is  now  exclusively  applied 
to  the  red  pigment  called  vermilion,  and  to  the 
mineral  of  which  the  former  is  an  artificial 
preparation.  The  oro  from  which  the  mercury 
of  commeroe  is  obtained  is  a  protosulphide 
of  mercury,  composed,  when  pure,  of  86'21  per 
cent  of  mercury,  and  13*79  of  sulphur.  The 
principal  mines  of  this  mineral  are  those  of 
Idria  m  CamioK  uid  Almaden  in  Spain,  but 
it  is  also  abundant  in  China^  at  New  Almaden 
in  California,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Tuscany. 

Clnnameln.  A  fragrant  compound  con- 
tained in  balsam  of  Peru. 

Clnnamic  Add.  When  the  essential  oil 
of  cinnamon  is  exposed  to  air,  it  gradually 
absorbs  oxygen  and  deposits  crystals  of  cinna- 
mio  acid  »  Ci a  H?  O^,  H  0.  It  much  resembles 
henjBoio  acid,  into  which  it  is  converted  when 
mixed  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
add.  This  acid  is  found,  together  with  benzoic 
acid,  in  Peruvian  and  in  Torn  balsam,  from  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  readilv  obtained. 

Cinnamon  (Chr.  uuvif/mftor,  Heb.  kinnA- 
m6neh).  The  bJBurk  of  the  Oinnamofnum  tey- 
lanicum,  a  lauraceous  tree,  native  of  Ceylon, 
whence  the  finest  cinnamon  is  obtained ;  it  is 
of  an  astringent  and  highly  aromatic  and  warm 
flavour,  and  yields  by  £stillation  an  extremely 
fragrant  and  pungent  volatile  oil,  kept  for 
pharmaceutical  use  under  the  name  of  oil  of 
dnnatnon.  An  inferior  kind  of  cinnamon  is 
often  met  with  in  commerce,  which  ia  remark- 
ably deficient  in  fiavour. 
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CMBnamoii  BtoBa.  A  Tarietj  of  lime- 
Garnet^  of  a  clear  cinnamon-brown  colour.  It 
is  very  abundant  in  Ceylon,  and  is  occasionally 
cut  and  polished  for  jewellery ;  in  fact,  most  of 
the  stones  sold  as  Hyacinths  are  in  reality  Cin- 
namon Stones.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime.  In  Scotland  this  stone  is  found  at  the 
limestone  quarries  at  Glen  Gaim  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  large  crystals  of  a  Tich  cinnamon 
colour  are  met  with  in  a  coarse  crystalline 
Dolomite  at  Bun  Beg,  near  Gweedore ;  at  KU- 
ranclagh,  Wicklow,  &c. 

Olaiiaiiiyto*  The  supposed  radical  of  oil 
of  cinnamon,  of  which  the  oil  is  the  hydruret. 
The  formula  of  cinnamyle  is  CisH^Og,  and 
that  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  Cig  H7  0^  +  H. 

Ctnqne  Ports  or  Viwe  Voits.  The  sea- 
port towns  of  Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Hythe, 
and  Romney ;  to  which  three  others  were  after- 
wards added,  viz.  Winchilsea,  Rye,  and  Seaford. 
These  towns  are  incorporated,  with  peculiar 
privileges ;  are  under  the  government  of  a  lord 
warden,  to  whom  writs  for  the  return  of  mem- 
bers to  parliament  from  them  are  directed; 
and  the  members  so  returned  are  termed  Barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Olnqneconto  (ItaL  for  Jim  hundred,  and 
an  abbreviation  for  mille  einquecento  or  fifteen 
hundred).  In  Painting  and  Ornament  this 
term  is  applied  to  designate  the  art  styles  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  or  such  as  were  developed 
about  or  after  1500.  In  lile  manner  the  terms 
trecento  and  quattrocento  denote  art  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Cinque- 
cento  is  the  period  of  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  arts  of  the  BevivaL 

CSlpli0r  (Fr.  chii&e,  ItaL  cifra,  perhaps  from 
Arab,  cifr,  a  dot).  The  symbol  0  in  numerical 
notation,  which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  but 
serves  to  determine  the  local  value  of  the  other 
digits  by  which  it  may  be  accompanied  in  the 
expression  of  any  number.    fABrrsiarna] 

CiPHSB  is  sometimes  used  in  common  lan- 
guage to  signify  any  arithmetical  character; 
hence  the  verb  to  cipher^  which  signifies  to  per- 
form an  arithmetiod  operation. 

OipollB.  A  green  marble  with  white  zones, 
somewhat  like  the  section  of  an  onion. 

Cuppas  (Lat).  In  Boman  Antiquities,  a 
name  applied  to  sepulchral  monuments  which 
consistea  of  a  small  column  whether  round  or 
rectangular. 

Clrdnate  (Lat  circino,  /  make  circular). 
In  Botany,  a  term  tised  in  describing  the  esti- 
vation of  flowers  and  the  direction  of  plants  in 
eeneral,  to  denote  those  which  are  rolled  spirally 
downwards,  so  that  they  are  bent  like  the  head 
of  a  crosier ;  as  the  shoots  of  young  ferns,  the 
inflorescence  of  Boraginaceous  plants,  the  leaves 
of  the  Sundew,  &c. 

CtroiiMis  (Lat).  The  Compasses:  a  oon- 
Btellation  of  four  stars  near  the  South  Pole. 

dreto  (Lat  circulus,  dim.  of  circus,  a  ring). 
According  to  Euclid,  a  circle  is  a  plane  figure 
contained  by  one  line,  which  is  o&lled  the 
dzcumferenoe,  and  is  sudi  that  all  straight 
lines  drawn  frt>m  a  certain  point  within  the 
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figure  to  the  circumference  are  equal  to  odc 
another.  The  point  which  possesses  this  pro- 
perty is  called  the  centre  df  the  Girde.  Tbe 
straight  line  and  the  circle  are  the  only  figmv^ 
admitted  into  plane  or  elementary  geometiy,  &11 
questions  in  that  branch  of  mathematics  depend- 
ing on  the  intersections  of  stnught  lines  viih 
straight  lines,  of  straight  lines  with  circles,  or 
of  circles  with  dreles.  This  distinction  vas  es- 
tablished by  the  ancient  geometricians,  who  re- 
garded the  other  geometrical  figures  as  fonLtii 
by  the  intersections  of  planes  with  solids,  and 
thence  denominated  {Moblems  fat  the  scla- 
tion  of  which  the  properties  of  other  figurts 
than  the  straight  line  and  the  circle  were  re- 
quired, eolid  problems.  In  modem  geomeUr, 
however,  a  aide  is  classed,  with  the  conic  .sec- 
tions, amongst  quadrics  or  enrves  of  the  tecund 
order  which  have  the  property  of  cutting  eTeir 
Une  in  two  real  or  imaginary  points.  The 
principle  of  continuity  leSAa  us  to  regard  th> 
mfinitely  distant  points  of  a  plane  as  situates! 
upon  one  and  the  same  right  line,  and  all  cir- 
cles as  quadrics  whidi  pass  thiongfa  the  same  tva 
fixed  imaginary  p(Mnts  on  this  Une  at  infiniiy; 
these  points  are  called  the  eireular  points  at  m- 
finity.    To  explain  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  in 

the  first  place,  that  the  equation  '  -1-  £  »  1  of  a 

a     0 

line  assumes  the  paradoxical  foim  1-0  ▼h^n 

the  intercepts  a,  6,  determined  by  the  line  on 

the  coordinate  axes,  increase  indefinitely ;  in 

other  words,  k'mO,  where  k  is  a  linear  oonstaot, 

must  be  regarded  as  the  equation  of  the  line  at 

infinity.    But  by  giving  suitable  values  to  A, 

B,  C,  the  equation  of  any  drole  whaterer  may 

be  written  in  the  form 

«*+y*-r«+*  (Ar+By-i-C)»0, 

which  clearly  intersects  the  line  at  infinitj(i  » 0) 

in  the  same  imaginary  points  in  whidi  that  lio' 

is  intersected  by  the  eirde  S««*+y*-'*»*^ 

around  the  ongrin.    Hence  two  circles,  lil'- 

every  other  pair  of  quadrics,  may  be  pegaide»i 

as  intersecting  one  another  in  four  pointer  tru 

of  which  always  coincide  with  the  iinaginai7 

circular  points  at  infinity. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  regard  tvo 
concentric,  and  therefore  non-intenecting  ci^ 
des,  as  having  double  contact  with  each  othtT 
at  the  circular  points  at  infinity.  For  io  gene- 
ral, if  S-0  represent  the  equation  of  a  qa^- 
ric,  and  L«0,  M»0  those  of  two  right  lictN 
S  +  LM  ==  0  will  be  the  equation  of  another  qoa'i- 
ric  passing  through  the  four  intersection  f^nt« 
of  h  and  M  with  S,  and  if  L  and  H  oomi^ide 
S  -H I^»0  will  represent  a  conic  touching  S  in 
the  two  points  in  which  L  intersects  S.  H  S 
represent  a  cirde,  and  L  the  line  A;«  0  at  infi- 
nity; then  S-f  A^-0  will  be  a  circle  hariDi; 
double  contact,  at  the  circular  points,  at  in- 
finity, with  S»0.  But  these  equations  dearir 
belong  to  concentric  eirdes^  since  they  only 
difiTer  in  their  absolute  terma 

The  rectification  of  the  cirde,  or  the  defe^ 
mination  of  the  ratio  of  the  drcumferenee  t-> 
the  diameter,  is  a  problem  which  has  exerosed 
the  ingenuity  of  mathematieians  in  all  ag«^ 
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It  cannot  be  expressed  in  finite  numbers ;  but 
nnmeronfl  series  have  been  invented  from  which 
it  may  be  computed  to  any  required  degree  of 
prfcision.  Archimedes,  in  his  treatise  J)e  Di- 
mmume  Circuli^  proved  that  if  the  diameter  is 
f  xpressed  by  7,  the  circumference  is  very  nearly 
22.  A  nearer  ratio,  which  is  generally  used  in 
ordimuy  measurements,  is  113  to  355 ;  and  it 
h;is  the  advantage  of  being  easily  remembered, 
the  DumbeiB  being  formed  of  the  three  first  odd 
nunil)er8,  each  repeated.  Vieta  carried  the  ap- 
proiimation  to  10  places  of  figures,  and  Van 
Ceulen  to  36.  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp  computed 
the  rdtio  to  72  places  of  figures ;  De  Lagny,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  to  128 ;  and  lastly  Dr.  Clausen,  in  Schu- 
m.icher's  Astronomische  Nachrichten  (No.  689), 
tn  250  places.  Supposing  the  diameter  1,  the 
hr^t  36  figures  by  which  the  circumference  is 
cijiressed  (the  ratio  found  by  Van  Ceulen)  are 
314159,26535.89793,23846,26433,83279,50288 

The  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  is  invariably  denoted  by  the 
(iftk  symbol  ir.  The  area  of  a  circle  may  be 
eii^ily  shown  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle 
«hose  base  is  the  circumference  and  whose  al- 
titude is  the  radius.  It  is  therefore  expressed 
bj  vr  and,  like  v  itaelf^  can  only  be  determined 
aiproximately ;  hence  the  impossibility  of  squar- 
i\j  the  circle.  Since  the  invention  of  the  infi- 
ttrs.inal  calculus,  the  discovery  of  convergent 
Knt«  for  the  rectification  and  quadrature  of 
tM«  circle  is  a  matter  of  comparative  facility. 
A  Dumber  of  such  may  be  seen  in  all  works  on 
TrigoDometry,  and  especially  in  Euler's  Intro- 
duii-}  in  Analysin  It^nitorum. 

Cirel«  of  Oontaot  or  Osonlatiiiff  Olrele. 
Tb^  circle  wldchfiis  closest  to  anv  given  curve 
of  a  given  poinL  A  circle  being  determined  by 
three  points,  we  can  only  demand  from  it  that 
it  ^h^U  have  three  consecutive  points  in  com- 
mon with  the  curve;  the  contact^  therefore, 
vill  in  general  be  three^pointic^  or  of  the  second 
f^ritT.  In  general,  the  circle  of  contact  will  cut 
the  CTuve.    [Coktact  ;  Oscuiatiok.] 

Clrela  of  Cnrwatnre.  The  circle  whose 
<^vvature,  or  amount  of  bending,  is  the  same 
i&  tliat  oif  a  given  curve  at  any  given  point. 
TiBTATUBi.]  It  is  the  same  aa  the  eirde  of 
'Xt'tact  or  osculating  circle, 

Clreto  at  Xnflnityp  ZmaciBarj.  The 
iii^iTinuj  eirde  in  whidl  the  plane  at  infinity 
i"  intersected  bj  every  sphere.  If  S  »  0  repre- 
^'oi  the  equation  of  any  given  sphere,  that  of 
&nj  other  sphere  may  obviously  oe  written  in 
tb-  form  S  +  it  L  «  0,  where  A;  is  a  linear  constant, 
^od  L  a  0  is  the  equation  of  a  plane.  These  two 
^phf^res  deariy  intersect  in  two  cirdes  one  of 
vaich  lies  in  the  plane  L=0,  the  other  being 
|h^  intersection  of  SaO  with  the  plane  AtbO  at 
'(•^ity.  The  latter  drde,  consequently,  is  com- 
Dioa  to  every  sphere. 

Clrela,  Mx^pMiits.  The  eirde  which 
I«5se6  through  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
of  a  triangle.  It  passes  also  through  the  feet 
of  the  thSree  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the 
^les  upon  the  opposite  sides,  and  possesses 
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many  xerj  remarkable  properties.  The  same 
circle  is  referred  to  by  Continental  writers  as 
the  nine-points  circle^  since,  besides  the  six 
points  alrcady  named,  the  middle  points  of  the 
three  lines  joining  the  corners  of  the  triangle 
to  the  intersection  of  the  three  perpendiculars 
also  lie  in  its  circumference.  Peuerbach,  Bri* 
anchon,  Poncelet,  Steiner,  and  many  others,  have 
investigated  the  properties  of  this  circle.  The 
first  of  these  geometers,  in  his  BHgenschaften  des 
Geradliniaten  Dreytcks,  &c  (Niimberg,  1822), 
>  discovered  that  it  touched  the  inscribed,  as  well 
as  the  three  exscribed  circles  of  the  triangle,  a 
property  which  was  afterwards  generalised  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Dr.  Hart,  and  others.  {QuarU 
Joum,  of  Math,  vol  iv.  p.  245.) 

Clronits  (Lat.  drcuitus,  a  going  round). 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  divisions  of 
the  kingdom  appointed  for  the  judges  of  assize ; 
two  of  whom  go  each  circuit  twice  a  vear,  to 
deliver  the  gaols  and  try  issues  at  nisi  prius. 
England  is  divided  into  six  circuits — ^Home, 
Midland,  Oxford,  Norfolk,  Western,  Northern ; 
Wales  into  the  North  and  South  Welsh  circuits. 
A  single  judge  travels  each  of  the  Welsh 
circuits,  and  these  two  meet  at  Chester  to 
transact  the  business  of  that  county.  The 
judges  choose  their  own  drcuits;  the  three 
chiefs,  and  the  puisne  judges,  in  order  of 
seniority,  making  their  election.  The  circuits 
are  after  Hilary  and  Trinity  Terms,  and  vary 
in  their  duration  from  ikre^  to  seven  or  eight 
weeks ;  but  a  tJiird  or  winter  circuit  is  usual  in 
some  of  these  divisions.  [CoiniTS,  Sufbriob 
AND  AssiZB.]  The  circuit  or  assize  towns  in 
most  counties  have  been  fixed  by  immemorial 
usage,  but  some  changes  have  been  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  Privv  Council.  Barristers 
at  the  common-law  bar  cnoose  their  drcuita  on 
first  embarking  in  their  profession,  and  eti- 
quette allows  of  onl^  one  subsequent  chance. 
The  insolvent  commissioners  also  make  circuits 
thrice  a  year  through  the  kingdom  for  the  dis- 
charge of  debtors. 

Circular  Onbio.  A  cubic  or  curve  of  the 
third  order  which  passes  through  the  circular 
points  at  infinity.  It  bears  the  same  relation 
to  a  general  cubic  that  a  drde  does  to  a  quad- 
ric  [CmCLB.]  The  general  form  of  the  equa- 
tion of  a  circular  cubic  is  (^+y')L-«>tS^ 
where  S^O  denotes  a  quadric,  L  a  linear 
function  of  the  coordinates,  and  k  a  linear  con- 
stant   (Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves.) 

Cirenlar  V nnottons.  This  term,  as  gene- 
rally employed,  is  synonymous  with  trigono- 
metrical functions. 

Cirovlar  Znstminents.  The  name  given 
to  any  astronomical  or  nautical  instrument  for 
measuring  angles,  in  which  the  graduation  ex- 
tends round  the  whole  circumference,  or  to 
360^.  Formerly  it  was  thought  suffident  to 
carry  the  divisions  over  a  portion  of  a  drde 
only,  whence  the  quadrants,  sextants,  and 
octants,  once  so  common ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  entire  drdes  (especially  where  the 
instruments  are  of  considerable  size)  have  a 
great  advantage  over  graduated  segments ;  and 
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hence,  excepting  the  sea-spxtant,  the  latter  are 
now  seldom  used.  The  principal  circular  in- 
stniments  used  in  astronomy  are  altitude  and 
azimuth  eirclea^  mural  circles^  reflecting  circles^ 
and  repeating  circle*.  The  altitude  and  azi- 
muth circle,  aa  its  name  implies,  is  used  for 
measuring  the  altitudes  and  azimuths  of  stars ; 
it  is  consequently  composed  of  two  graduated 
circles,  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal. 
This  is  a  sort  of  nniyersal  instrument,  being 
applicable  to  almost  all  the  purposes  of  astro- 
nomy. The  mural  circle  ia  so  called  because 
it  is  supported  by  means  of  a  long  axis  passing 
into  a  waUy  the  plane  of  the  circle  being  parallel 
to  the  wall.  The  instrument  is  placM  in  the 
meridian,  and  is  used  for  determining  the 
polar  or  zenith  distances  of  celestial  objects. 
[Mural  Cibclb.]  The  reflecting  circle  carries 
a  mirror,  by  means  of  which  an  object  is  seen 
by  reflected  vision;  another  object  ia  viewed 
directly ;  the  two  are  brought  to  coincide,  and 
the  angular  distance  between  them  ia  measured 
by. the  inclination  of  the  mirror  to  the  axis 
of  the  telescope.  [Sbxtant.]  The  repeating 
eirde  or  multiplying  circle  is  so  contrived  that 
the  observer  is  enabled  to  repeat  or  multiply 
the  observation,  by  reading  it  off  successively 
on  different  parts  of  the  gradtiated  limb.  A 
number  of  values  being  thus  found,  the  mean  of 
the  whole  ia  taken  as  the  correct  result  This 
instrument  is  sometimes  called  Borda*8  eirde, 
from  the  name  of  its  improver.  [Rbpbatinq 
Ctbcul] 

OlroQlar  Patto,  In  Spherical  Trigono- 
metry, the  name  given  to  two  rules,  invented 
by  Lord  Napier  and  demonstrated  in  bis 
Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  (see  alao 
Todhunter's  Spherical  Trigonometry),  for  ob- 
taining the  formulae  relative  to  a  right-angled 
spherical  triangle.  In  any 
nght-angled  spherical  triangle, 
let  a  and  b  denote  the  aides,  c 
the  hypothenuae^  and  A  and  B 
the  angles  opposite  to  a  and  b 
respectively.  Take  the  two 
sides,  and  the  complements  of 
the  hypothenuse  and  of  the  two  angles,  and  write 
them  in  order  round  a  circle,  aa  in  the  annexed 
diagram ;  then,  if  any  one  part  be  called  the 
middle  part,  the  two  next  to  it  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  the  other  two  the  opponte  parts, 
the  two  following  rules  will  hold  good  :^ 

1.  The  sine  of  the  middle  part  ia  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  tangents  of  the  adjacent 
parts.  2.  The  sine  of  the  middle  part  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  cosines  of  the  opponte 
parts.    Thus — 

Sin  a  « tan  6  tan  (90  -B)  s-tan  b  cot  B. 
Sin  a  «  cos  (90®  -  A)  cos  (90**  -  c) = sin  A  sin  e. 
Otreular  Fotats  at  Zallnttir-     The  two 
imaginary  points  in  which  any  circle  intersects 
the  infinitely  distant  right  line  in  its  plane. 
[CincLB  and  Ldtb.] 

CirontatlBir  mr  Xaenrfiiiff  Deotmal*  A 
decimal  in  which  certain  digits  are  continually 
repeated.  Thus  '167237 2 8  .  .  .ad  inf.  is  a 
circulating  decimal,  of  which  the  figures  723 
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constitute  the  rf^aarmg  period.    For  brevity. 
such  a  decimal  is  written  thus  '16723,  the 
points  over  the  7  and  3  indicating  the  peri .^i 
A  recurring,  or  else  a  finite,  decimal  is  always 
obtained  when  attempting  to  convert  a  com- 
mon fraction  to  a  decimal ;  and  conversely,  erery 
recurring  decimal  can  be  expressed  as  a  frac- 
tion, the  numerator  of  which  is  the  difierrTinr> 
of  the  numbers  formed,  respectively,  by  takinj^ 
all  the  digits  up  to  the  first  and  up  to  thf 
second  periods,  and  whose  denominator  con- 
sists of  aa  many  digits  9  aa  there  are  dici*-* 
in  the  period,  followed  by  as  many  ciphers  u 
there  are  digits  in  the  non-recurring  part  of 
the  dedmaL    Thus,  in  the  above  example,  thv 

.    ,     .- ,.      .  16723-16     16708 

equivalent  firaction  la — ^^^  ^     =_____ 
^  99900         99900 

CirevlatloB  of  tlie  Blood.  The  pswoee 
of  the  blood  through  the  various  tissues  of  tL? 
body.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  the  heart  i.s 
divided  into  four  cavities:  two  auricles  and  tvo 
ventricles.  The  circulating  venous  blood  ent^-n 
into  the  right  auricle  by  and  from  the  two  vrr.^ 
cava,  inferior  and  superior.  Thence  it  pas^'-^ 
into  the  right  yentride,  whence  the  bl'x-^!. 
still  venous,  is  forced  by  the  pulmonary  arttrv 
into  the  lungs.  The  contact  of  the  oxygen  oi>d- 
tained  therein,  admitted  through  the  tntcb<>jL 
and  ramified  through  the  bronchial  tubes  or'^r 
the  whole  extent  of  the  lungs,  changes  th- 
blood  from  venous  to  arteriiu.  This  scari't 
blood  is  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pnlmt^ 
nary  veina,  entering  the  left  auride,  and  BiiV>$e- 
quently  the  left  ventride.  Thence  it  is  drirr-n 
through  the  aorta  into  the  attejnes,  and  dL4- 
tributed  by  the  capiUariea  to  the  various  tissn*^ 
The  veins  then  once  more  collect  the  blood,  aoi 
return  it  by  the  vena  eavm  to  the  heart.  Ia 
reptiles  there  is  but  one  ventride,  and  tbi- 
mixed  blood  contained  therein  ia  transmitted 
partly  into  the  lungs,  and  partly  into  the  body. 
In  Crocodilia  a  partial  partition  dirides  th' 
ventride.  In  fishes  only  two  cavities  exist: 
an  auride  and  a  yentride ;  and  consequently 
only  venous  blood  is  received  and  transmitted. 
[Blood.] 

CIrcBineonionoa  (Lai.  from  circum,  «)d 
oella,  a  house).  In  Eodeaiaatical  Histoiy.  an 
African  sect  of  the  fourth  centuxr,  ao  c&li(^i 
from  their  habit  of  benmg  from  aoor  to  duor. 
They  asserted  the  d^  equaUty  of  all  men. 
and,  carrying  to  an  extreme  the  tenets  of  thr 
Donatists,  were  specially  conspicuous  in  th<rir 
eagerness  for  mutyrdom,  which,  in  de&dt  cf 
persecutors,  they  often  inflicted  on  each  other 
(Milman's  Hiatory  of  Christianity,  book  ui 
ch.  i.) 

OlrottBielslOB  (Lot.  dremncisio)L  Th* 
initiatory  rite  of  the  Jewish  covenant.  Tbi* 
custom  has  been  long  prevalent  among  Eastern 
nations.  Herodotus  refers  to  it  aa  the  prai' 
tice  of  the  Eg^tians  and  Ethiopians,  and  &- 
borrowed  from  them  by  the  Phttuidans  and 
Syrians.  It  is  enforced  by  the  Koran  upon  nil 
the  disciples  of  Mohammed,  whether  from  he 
idea  of  cleanliness,  or  merely  as  a  distingiii^J'- 
ing  rite. 
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The  curved  line  which 
4  nelu6«s  a  plane  space.  The  broken  line  which 
Hi<l(>^*<s a  rectilinear  figure  is  uaually  distin- 
Kui?hed  as  the  periphery.  The  latter  term  is 
dtrived  from  the  Greek  words  vcp/  and  ^pct ; 
the  former  from  the  synonymous  Latin  words 
circnm  snd/ero, 

Ctreonifbrmitor.  An  instrument  used  by 
•mrreyors  for  taking  angles.  It  consists  of  a 
unMiiuiited  brass  circle,  and  an  index  all  of  one 
{ \ix^,  and  carrying  a  magnetic  needle  suspended 
aloTb  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  index  being 
directed  to  an  object^  the  angle  which  it  makes 
71th  the  magnetic  meridian  is  noted.  The 
index  is  then  directed  to  the  second  object,  and 
the  angle  it  makes  with  the  same. meridian  ob- 
H-ired  in  like  manner.  The  difference  (or  sum, 
ail  the  case  may  be)  of  the  two  observed  angles 
gives  the  angle  between  the  two  objects.  It  is 
evident  that  only  a  Tety  rough  approximation 
ciD  be  obtained  in  this  manner.  For  the  pur- 
po^^  of  surveying,  a  pocket  sextant  is  a  far 
pTffKrable  instrument. 

Clreomflexiu  (Ijat.).  A  muscle  of  the 
palate:  the  term  is  also  applied  to  arteries 
«hichwind  round  bones  or  joints. 

Clrevmpolar  Btars.  Stars  which,  at  any 
giren  place,  move  round  the  pole,  or  complete 
4 heir  diurnal  circles,  without  setting.  The 
Dtunber  of  stars  so  circumstanced  increases 
v!ti  the  latitude  of  the  place  or  the  elevation 
li  the  pole  above  the  horizon. 

Cirenmflelaslle  (Lat.  circumscindo,  /  cut 
f^^-nd).  A  mode  of  dehiscence  observed  in 
^h>>  fruit  of  some  plantfi ;  it  occurs  by  a  trans- 
\ci^  circolar  separation  of  the  sides  of  the 
<^varT,  as  in  AnagaUu  and  Hyoscyamua. 

droQiBMilbea  ngmroa.  [Inscbibbd  and 

^  TftCmsCBIBBD  FlOVBBS.] 

Ctrovmaeriptloii  (Lat.  drcumscriptio).  In 
B>.>t«oj,  the  line  representing  the  two  edges  of  a 
IcAf.  or  other  organ,  ie.  its  margin. 

CtimiiBTallatlOB  (Lat  circum,  about,  and 
nllmn,  a  rampart).  In  Fortification,  an  in- 
'n-nchment  thrown  up  by  an  investing  army, 
fj^'iog  outwards  from  the  place  invested,  to 
^^ist  attacks  from  the  field,  is  called  a  *  line  of 
cireninvalktion.* 

CireoB  (Lat).  A  long,  straight,  and  narrow 
Vjilding,  whose  length  is  to  its  breadth  as  five 
'u  oDe.  It  was  divided  down  the  middle  in  the 
*  umples  which  have  survived  by  an  ornamental 
t&rr.er  called  the  sptno,  and  this  class  of  build- 
mg  vas  used  by  the  Romans  for  the  exhibition 
^'f  pablic  spectacles  and  of  chariot  races.  There 
w<r^  seven!  of  these  structures  at  Rome,  of 
v:jch  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Circus 
M&ximiis,  which  was  altered  and  improved  by 
•liiliuB  Osesar,  and  was  by  him  supplied  with 
vat^r  to  allow  of  its  serving  occasionally  as  a 
r<4uiDacbia.  Augustus  added  to  it  the  celebrated 
<  ^^Ufik  DOW  standing  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ; 
<'«t  no  vestiges  of  the  circus  itself  remain. 
I'm  sides  this  one,  there  were  at  Rome  the  circi 
"f  Haminins,  near  the  Pantheon ;  the  Agonalis, 
'  r^^Pying  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Piazza 
Norana ;  that  of  Nero,  on  a  portion  of  which  St. 
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Peter's  now  stands ;  those  of  Florus  Antoninus 
and  Aurelian,  no  longer  even  in  ruins;  and 
that  of  Caracalla,  which  was  738  feet  in  length, 
and  is  still  sufficiently  perfect  at  the  present 
day  to  exhibit  its  plan  and  distribution  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Some  remains  of 
circi  are  also  visible  at  Bovillse,  Orange,  and  at 
Tarragona,  and  portions  of  a  circus  maritimus 
exist  at  Anagnia. 

The  spectacles  exhibited  in  the  circus  were 
called  the  Circensian  Games,  and  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  chariot  and  horse  races.  The  Romans, 
and  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  were  pas- 
sionately fond  of  them,  and  particularly  so  of 
the  chariot  races,  which  often  excited  so  much 
interest  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  as  to  divide 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  into 
factions,  known  by  the  name  of  the  colours 
worn  by  the  different  charioteers.  The  dis- 
putes of  these  factions  sometimes  led  to 
serious  disturbances,  and  even  occasionally  to 
bloodshed. 

CInipedflf  CSIrrlpedla  (Lat.  cirrus,  and 
pes,  a  foot ;  curly-footed).  A  class  of  fixed 
homogangliate  animals,  characterised  by  having 
a  number  of  long  curled  articulated  setigerous 
processes,  analogous  to  the  feet  of  the  Crusta- 
ceans, which  project  from  the  central  aperture 
of  the  multivalve  shell  protecting  the  body. 
These  animals  are  commonly  call^  Barnacles 
and  Acorn-shells.  [Lbpabitbs  and  Balaiotbs  ; 
Babnaclb  Gebsb.] 

The  followingclassification  has  been  generally 
adopted  :— 

Order  1.  Thoradca.    Sub-order:  Balanidse 
(Acorn-shells). 
F^nihea :  Balanins,  Cthamalinse. 
Sub-order:  Verrucidse. 
Sub-order :  Lapadidte  (Barnacles). 

Order  2.  Abdominaliat 

Order  3.  Apoda. 

CMiToatratas  (Lat  drms,  and  stratus, 
a  bed  or  covering).  The  wane  doud,  inter^ 
mediate  between  the  Cirrus  and  Stratus.  The 
mackerded  sky  of  a  summer  evening,  which 
is  regarded  as  foreboding  rain,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  cloud.     [Cloud.] 

drrouB  (Lat  cirrus,  a  lock  of  curled  hair). 
In  Botany,  a  term  used  in  describing  the  apices 
of  bodies,  to  indicate  those  that  are  terminated 
by  a  spiral  or  flexuoee  filiform  appendage 
(cirrus),  arising  from  an  elongation  of  the 
costa,  as  in  the  leaf  of  Gloriosa  superba.  It 
is  also  applied  to  modifications  of  the  branch, 
the  infiorescence,  the  petiole  &c  when  such 
parts  assume  the  state  of  a  twisting  body,  which 
enables  the  plant  belonging  to  it  to  raise  itself 
upon  neighbouring  objects. 

Ciims  (Lat.).  The  curl-cloud  or  mare's- 
tail. 

Clraocele  (Gr.  KipaSs,  a  dilated  vein,  and 
it^Ay},  a  tumour).  A  morbid  enlargement  of 
the  spermatic  veins  in  the  groin. 

Claaold  of  Bl0€lea  (Gr.  nmrociSiif,  like 
ity).  A  curve  invented  by  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician  Diodes  with  a  view  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  famous  problem  of  the  duplication 
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pf  ih4  euhe,  or  the  insertioii  of  two  mean  pro- 
portionals  between  two  ffiven  straight  lines. 
The  curre  is  described  as  rollows : — 

From  A,  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  dia- 
meter of  a  circle,  dmw  a  straight  line,  A  C  (or 
Ac),  to  meet  the  tangent  through  the  other 
extremity,  B,  and  make  CP  (or  cp)  equal  to  the 
intercepted  chord  AD  (or  A<^); 
the  pomts  P  (and  p)  will  trace 
the  cissoid. 

Taking  A  as  origin  of  rectan- 
gular coordinates,  and  AB  as 
abscissa  axis,  the  equation  of 
the  curve  is  easily  found  to  be 
«■ = (a  -  *)y*,  a  being  the  diameter 
of  the  generating  circle.  The  cis- 
soid,  therefore,  is  a  cubic  curre 
of  the  third  class,  haying  a  cusp 
at  the  origin,  and  a  point  of  inflexion  at  in- 
finity, at  which  the  tangent  is  the  asjrmptote 
c  C.  It  also  passes  through  the  circular  points 
at  infinity,  so  that  of  ita  three  foci  two  coin- 
cide. It  may,  moreover,  be  regarded  aa  the 
pedal  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to  the  vertex ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of 
a  parabola  which  rolls  upon  an  equal  parabola, 
BO  that  corresponding  points  of  the  curves 
always  coincide  with  their  point  of  contact ; 
it  is  also  the  inverse  of  a  parabola  with  respect 
to  its  vertex.  Another  remarkable  property  of 
the  cissoid  is,  that  the  whole  space  lying  be- 
tween the  double  branches  and  the  asymptote 
is  equal  to  triple  the  area  of  the  eenerating 
circle.  A  method  of  describing  the  cissoid  me- 
chanicallv  by  the  motion  of  a  rectangular  rule, 
is  given  m  Newton's  Universal  Arithmetic, 

Cist  (Lat  cista ;  Gr.  mtf-r^).  In  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  a  chest  or  basket  It  is  a  term 
usually  applied  to  the  mystic  baskets  employed 
in  processions  connected  with  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  They  were  originally  of  wickerwork, 
and  when  afterwards  made  of  metal  the  form 
and  texture  were  preserved  in  imitation  of  the 
original  material  When  sculptured  on  antique 
monuments,  it  indicates  some  connection  with 
the  mysteries  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus). 

CistoeeoB  (Cistus,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous  Exogens 
inhabiting  chiefly  the  countries  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Violacea  by  their  indefinite 
stamens  and  inverted  embiyo;  from  Bixacem  by 
the  last  character,  by  their  mealy  albumen,  their 
habit,  and  by  never  having  their  leaves  dotted ; 
from  Hypericacea  by  the  latter  character,  and 
the  structure  of  the  fruit  They  are  allied  to 
Papaveracea  by  the  genus  Denaromecon  ;  but 
their  true  station  appears  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  Linacea,  to  which  they  approach  by  the  genus 
Leehea.  They  are  often  plants  of  great  beauty, 
but  possess  no  sensible  properties,  excepting 
the  Cistus  ereticus  and  a  few  others,  which 
yield  the  resinous  balsamic  substance  called 
gum  labdanum. 

Olsterelans.    In   Ecclesiastical    History, 
t  monastic  order  deriving  their  name  from 
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the  abbey  of  Citeauz,  whidi  was  foimd«d  b} 
Stephen  Harding  (an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  a  monk  at  Molesme  in  Buignndv^  at  ihe 
close  of  the  eleventh  centuiy.  In  madpuiie,  this 
order  was  a  reform  of  the  Benedictine  rnle; 
and  amongst  its  earliest  and  moat  oelebntcd 
members  was  St  Bernard. 

Citadel  (ItaL  citadella,  dim.  of  citta,  anty\ 
A  strong  fort^  constructed  within  fortifications, 
and  intended  as  a  last  place  of  defence  for  a 
garrison. 

CltatfOB  (Lat  citatio,  from  eito^  Isumm^\ 
In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  an  act  whereby  the 
defendant^  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  a 
commanded  to  appear  in  court  on  a  eertaio  <kj 
in  order  to  enter  into  a  suit  In  the  Ciril  Lav. 
reference  to  an  authority  or  precedent  in  the 
course  of  a  pleading  is  termed  a  citation ;  acd 
hence  the  common  use  of  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  with  ^[uotation,  allegation  of  instances,  ke. 

CltracoDlo  Aold*  One  of  the  products  cf 
the  action  of  heat  upon  citric  acid. 

dtramlde.  The  product  of  the  action  of 
ammcmia  on  citric  ether. 

Oltrlblo  Aold,  Oltrlolo  A«ld,  CltrMk 
Add.  Acids  derived  from  the  Citric  aciJL,  aod 
identical  or  isomeric  with  the  Citracomc^  Ita- 
conic,  and  Aconitic  adds. 

Cltrlo  Aeld  (Lat  citrus,  tie  lemon).  The 
pure  acid  part  of  lemon  and  lime  juice ;  it  is  also 
found  in  other  fruita.  Cryataliiaed  dtrie  add 
is  largely  prepared  for  domestic  use. 

Cltrtdlo  Aeld«    [AooNinc  Acid.] 

dirlne  Ointment.  An  ointment  oontaio- 
ine  nitrate  of  mercury;  it  has  a  lemon-yellov 
colour.  The  unguentum  hgdrarggri  mtraHs  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

CltronyL  Citrene,  A  hydiooazbon  eon- 
posing  the  greater  portion  of  oil  of  lemons. 

CltmUns.  The  well-known  cathartic  drog 
called  cdocynth  is  furnished  by  a  ^>ecies  of 
this  genus,  C,  Cotoeynthis,  The  genus  is 
known  by  ita  unisexual  fiowers,  and  the  po^ 
sistent  five-parted  calyx  and  ooraUa,  the  nule 
fiowers  witn  five  stamens  united  in  three 
bundles,  and  the  females  with  a  three  to  ax- 
celled  ovaiy,  a  cylindrical  three-deffc  style,  and 
kidney-shaped  stigmas.  The  dm^  obtained 
from  Spain,  the  Levant^  &c  eonaiata  dt  the 
round  fruits  or  gourds,  the  pulp  of  which  is 
light  and  spongy  and  intensely  bitter. 

CMtms  (Lat ;  Gr.  idrpog').  The  genus  of  the 
Orange^  Lemon,  Citron,  Lime,  SfaAddock,  and 
various  other  well-known  fruits.  It  belongs  to 
the  Aurantiacea,  and  is  known  by  its  cnp-hle 
calyx,  its  numerous  stamena  irregularly  united 
by  their  filaments  into  several  bundles,  and  its 
pulpy  fruit  with  a  spongy  rind.  The  ieayes 
are  remarkable  as  being  compound,  yet  having 
but  one  leafiet,  jointed  on  to  the  leaf-like  stalk. 
The  Citron,  C,  MedioOj  furnishes  some  essential 
oils ;  the  Lemon,  C,  Limonum^  is  used  in  me- 
dicine and  for  various  domestic  purposes;  and 
the  Orange,  C.  Aurantium,  and  the  Shaddock, 
C,  decumana,  yield  dessert  firuita. 

Cltgr    (Fr.  cit^  ItaL    citt4,  Lat  eiritas> 
A  borough  or  town  ooiporate,  which  is  or  has 
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been  the  Mat  of  a  bishops  or  the  capital  of  his 
see;  and  it  difien  in  no  respect  ont  that  of 
5up«nor  dignity  from  any  other  borongh.  Some 
citi^  and  a  lew  borongnB  are  oountieB  in  them- 
belvea. 

Clv«t.  A  brown  semiflaid  matter  contained 
in  a  gland  near  the  anus  of  the  Viverra  Oitfetta 
ur  citrt  eat:  its  odour  is  offensiTe  unless 
extremely  dilated,  and  then  in  combination 
with  other  perfumes  it  adds  to  their  energy. 
The  term  civet  is  Arabic.  When  genuine,  this 
niau«r  is  worth  from  26s.  to  368.  per  oz. 

Civil  Xlst.  The  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  list  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  gOTemment^ 
or '  of  all  the  heads  of  public  expenditure,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
other  military  departments  ; '  but  confined  at 
ypscnt  by  the  Act  1  Wm.  IV".  c  26  to  expenses 
pnjvr  for  the  maintenance  of  his  majesty's 
hoiL^hold.  In  England  the  dvil  list  is  fixed 
in  the  first  session  of  parliament  after  the 
uect^siiion  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  then  under- 
stood to  be  granted  for  the  whole  period  of  his 
rtign. 

Clvlliaik  One  learned  in  the  Civil  or 
KoDian  Law;  particularly  a  member  of  the 
'  C ViUege  of  Doctors  of  Law  exercent  in  the 
Bvit^iastieal  and  Admiralty  Courts '  in  Eng- 
Ufid  and  Wales,  in  which  courts  the  civil  law  is 
r<^^>gQi8ed.  [Law,  Civil.]  Practice  as  an  ad- 
^'^:^t(i  in  those  ooiuts  was  confined  to  members 
('^  this  college,  who  must  have  taken  the  degree 
of  h:KioT  of  Law  in  the  university  of  Oxford 
c^  Cambridge ;  but  a  change  was  effected  by 
tue  establishment  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Court,  which  was  thrown  open  to  barristers  in 
gtafiral,  in  1867. 

Cl^trw^ijmnee  (Ft,  dear^'ffhiedness).  This 
t'^nn  is  generally  applied  to  tliat  faculty  which 
i-4  claimed  for  certain  persons  under  what  are 
Ci'M  mesmeric  or  magnetic  conditions.  This 
M^  amounts  to  a  transference  of  the  senses, 
pQabliog  the  possessor  to  read  with  his  fingers 
or  stomach,  to  see  absent  objects,  to  know 
things  of  which  he  has  never  heard,  with  other 
pretensions  of  even  greater  extravagance.  The 
phenomena  of  clairvoyance  have  been  minutely 
oamined  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Ekcydo- 
?^j<i  Britanmca  under  the  head  of  '  Somnam- 
btiliam;'  and  the  general  result  of  the  tests 
^plied  is  to  show  that  there  is  no  magnetic 
icduence  or  nervous  fluid,  which  passes  from 
^^^  operator  to  the  person  operated  on,  and 
that  all  the  recordea  phenomena  which  rest 
on  any  trostworth^  evidence  can  be  accounted 
fi/r  on  ordinary  principles.  It  must,  of  course, 
^  admitted  that  mere  trickery  and  collusion 
on  the  part  of  its  professors  aSord  no  sound 
f^n  tor  declaring  that  the  pretended  science 
of  mesmerism  has  no  real  foundation  what- 
^^r;  bnt  <if  it  appears  that  in  no  case 
mtercr,  where  daurvoyance  is  subjected  to 
edeotific  scrutiny,  it  is  able  to  establish  its 
pTf  tensions,  we  shall  be  justified  in  coming  to 
^e  oondnsion  that  it  is  notiiing  more  thui  a 
g^tic  swindle,  and  that  its  professors  are 
&u  more  than  aoant  imposton.^   The  spizit- 
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rapping  mania,  which  has  invaded  this  oonntiy 
from  the  United  States,  is  only  another  form 
of  the  same  delusion. 

Clamiia  In  Brickmaking,  a  large  mass  of 
bricks,  generally  quadrangular  in  plan,  and  six, 
seven,  or  eight  feet  high,  arranged  in  the  field 
for  burning,  which  is  ^ected  by  fines  prepared 
in  stacking  the  damp,  and  by  lighting  the 
breeze  and  cinders  laid  between  each  layer  or 
course  of  bricks.  Clamp-burnt  bricks  are  very 
irregular  in  their  quality ;  but  there  is  a  notable 
economy  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to 
prepare  the  same  number  of  bricks  as  com- 
oompared  with  kiln-burning^. 

Claicp.  In  Joiner*s  work,  a  piece  of  wood 
fixed  to  another  with  a  mortise  and  tenon,  or 
a  groove  and  tongue,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the 
piece  thus  fixed  cross  those  of  the  subjacent 
piece,  and  thereby  prevent  it  £rom  warpinff  or 
c€utinff, 

CUui  (Gkel.  dann,  children  or  descendants). 
The  dans  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  are  tribes 
consisting  of  many  families  all  bearing  the 
same  surname,  which  according  to  tradition 
descend  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  most  dans  were  formed  of 
an  aggregate  of  different  families,  the  inferior 
standing  to  the  superior  in  the  same  sort  of 
relation  as  the  Boman  clients  to  their  patrons, 
and  by  degrees  assuming  the  same  name.  Some 
clans,  however,  are  divided  into  branches,  each 
possessing  a  distinct  surname.  The  chief- 
tainship of  every  clan  descends  regularly 
through  heirs  male ;  but  in  the  earliest  times 
of  their  history  the  rights  of  primogenituro 
were  not  very  distinctly  defined.  The  Gadio 
clans  occupy  the  northern  and  western  with 
part  of  the  central  shires  of  the  country. 

Claret  (from  Lat  darere,  to  be  dear),  A 
name  applied  to  several  of  the  Bordeaux  wines. 
[Wnni.] 

OlarlBot  (ItaL  dim.  of  darino).  A  wooden 
musical  wind  instrument^  whose  mouth  par- 
takes of  the  trumpet  form,  and  which  is  played 
by  holes  and  keys :  said  to  have  been  invented 
about  the  year  1600  by  John  Christopher  Den- 
ner  of  Leipsic.  Like  the  oboe,  it  is  played  with 
a  reed  mouthpiece,  though  it  is  of  somewhat 
different  form.  For  its  compass,  see  table  at 
the  end  of  Music. 

Classes  (Lat).  In  Andent  History,  this 
term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  division  of 
the  Boman  people  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Servius  TuUius  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
them  into  centuries.     [Cbhttubibs.] 

Claeeie.  In  Antiquity,  the  Boman  people 
were  divided  into  dasses,  and  the  highest  order 
were  by  preeminence  termed  classici.  Hence 
the  name  came  to  signify  the  highest  and  purest 
dass  of  writers  in  any  language;  although, 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
term  was  used  merely  to  denote  the  most  es- 
teemed Oreek  and  Latin  authors.  Nothing 
marks  more  strongly  the  increased  attention 
to,  and  appreciation  of,  modem  literature,  than 
the  now  universal  application  of  the  term  to 
modem  languages  aLBO,  and  the  establishment 
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in  this  manner  of  a  line  between  those  anthors 
whom  we  regard  as  modela  and  anthoritieB  in 
point  of  style,  and  those  who  are  not  so  hiffhlj 
esteemed.  The  epithet  eiassicalf  as  applied 
to  ancient  authors,  is  determined  less  bj  the 
purity  of  their  style  than  by  the  period  at 
which  they  wrote.  Thns  we  speak  of  the 
classical  age  of  Greek  or  Latin  writing.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  the  classical  a^  begins 
with  Homer,  the  earliest  €^eek  writer  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  The  purest  age  of 
Greek  classical  literature  may  he  said  to  end 
about  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  or 
about  300  B.C. ;  but^  in  a  wider  sense,  it  extends 
to  the  time  of  the  Antoninee,  and  embraces  a 
much  larger  catalogue  of  authors ;  while  the 
centuries  subsequent  to  that  time  produced  a 
few  who  by  the  purity  of  their  style  deserve 
to  be  ranked  with  earlier  classics.  The  Latin 
classical  period  is  shorter;  its  earliest  writer  is 
PlautuB,  and  the  language  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  its  classical  character  about  the  same  time 
with  the  Greek,  Le.  the  reicns  of  the  Anto- 
nines;  although  this  limit  is  arbitrary,  and 
some  later  writers  (even  down  to  Claudian)  are 
generally  included  among  classics.  Within  the 
Latin  classical  era  there  is  a  more  restricted 
period  of  the  purest  Latinity,  comprising  the 
age  of  Cicero  and  that  of  Augustus. 

CuLssic.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a  term  de- 
noting that  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  of 
a  subject  is  such  as  would  haye  suggested  it- 
self to  the  minds  of  architects  or  artists  of  the 
early  and  the  more  decidedly  classical  period, 
in  which  the  accessories  or  tne  parts  of  a  de- 
sign are  suitable  to  its  eeneral  character,  and 
such  that  nothing  can  be  introduced  which  does 
not  strictly  belong  to  the  particular  class  under 
which  it  is  placed. 

ClaasUleatloii.  In  .Ssthetics,  an  airange- 
ment  by  which  objects  of  the  fine  arts  are  di- 
vided into  classes ;  as,  for  instance,  in  galleries 
of  paintings  the  works  should  be  arranged  in 
schools,  each  school  being  subject  to  a  chronolo- 
gical order  of  the  masters.  In  Numismatology, 
the  coins  should  be  arranged  by  countries,  and 
these  again  by  the  chronological  order  of  the 
monarchs ;  and  so  with  other  branches  of  the 
arts. 

Clawiilloatlon  la  Oeology.  The  prin- 
ciples of  classification  in  this  science  iuTolve 
a  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
rocks  were  originally  formed,  the  nature  of 
their  accidental  contents,  and  the  changes 
they  have  undergone  since  they  were  formed. 
To  identify  rocks,  we  must  do  more  than  iden- 
tify mineral  condition,  or  even  make  out  a 
few  fossils ;  and  to  classify  them  properly, 
much  minute  knowledge  of  Palaeontology  is 
requisite. 

The  neoessi^  of  classification  in  Geology  is 
evident^  and  its  value  in  practice  is  consi- 
derable. Certain  rocks  in  idl  countries  serve 
as  landmarks,  some  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
valuable  minerals,  others  valuable  in  them- 
selves ;  and  to  be  able  in  a  foreign  country  to 
identify  by  any  means  a  rock  whose  position 
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in  the  general  series  is  well  ascertained,  is  to 
saye  a  great  amount  of  labour. 

The  principles  of  classification  now  iiDiT(>N 
sally  adopted  have  reference  to  the  inhabhaots 
of  the  eanh  and  sea  at  the  time  of  each  depc«it, 
for  it  is  found  not  only  that  each  part  of  the 
earth  has  its  own  fauna  and  flora»  but  that  nth 
period  of  its  history,  marked  by  a  group  of  de- 
posits, is  characterised  in  a  sinular  maimeT.  It 
is  not  indeed  the  caae,  as  was  once  suppoy^ 
that  particular  species,  whether  of  plants  or 
aninuds,  are  sufilaent  to  identify  a  rock.  Car^ 
fill  study  of  the  known  groups  and  the  com- 
parison  of  collections,  not  merely  of  indiTidoil 
specimens,  is  usnaUy  required  in  doubtful  cas<^; 
but  the  subject  is  reduced  within  a  definit'* 
limit>  and  so  much  advance  has  already  Us 
made  towards  identification  in  distaut  partd 
of  the  world,  that  gaps  will  soon  be  filled  up. 
[Paubozttoloot.] 

To  the  examination  and  comparison  of  fus^ilj 
must  be  joined  a  knowledge  of  the  miseral 
nature  of  each  deposit.  Limestones  will  uovhere 
be  found  to  contain  eroupe  of  shells  tn  tiU 
similar  to  those  found  in  tne  dav  of  tiw  aune 
time  and  place.  Animals  delightiDg  in  »od 
will  not  multijply  and  become  duurarteristic  b 
mud.  Remains  of  tribes  inhabitutt  bj  prp- 
ferenee  deep  water  vriU  not  be  mixed  up  vith 
those  from  shallow  water,  provided  of  courv 
the  remains  are  fbund  where  the  animal  liri^i. 
But  many  fragments  of  dead  animaU  muit  t« 
drifted,  and  thus  admixtures  take  place  uA 
apparent  confusion  follows,  requiring  the  «lr^ 
cise  of  great  discrimination  and  experienct  on 
the  part  of  the  palaeontologist;  Practioallr.i 
naturalist  of  higker  order  must  avail  him^'ii 
of  the  labours  of  the  naturalist  who  devotee  1-  ^ 
time  to  species,  as  it  is  necessary  that  he  sbi>ui  1 
be  able  to  generalise  before  he  can  determir" 
what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  facifs  of  ^ 
collection  obtained  from  a  clearly  defined  grusp 
of  deposits. 

Although  the  labour  thus  involved  is  ^-:i^ 
the  results  are  satisfactory,  and  an  appn^^  "j 
to  a  successive  history  of  animated  natari? 
during  all  the  changing  events  of  the  eartli^ 
transitions  may  ultimately  be  obtained.  It  i« 
in  finct  now  beginning  to  be  made  out  But  it 
must  not  be  suppoMd  that  such  history  <'^iQ 
be  perfect  before  the  principles  of  classificatK'S 
are  settled.  They  are  still  under  discussion.  »Ti<^ 
the  result  of  enquiries  and  investigations  q{)  ^■ 
the  present  time  will  be  found  in  the  artklf 

DxSORIFTEyB  QnOLOOT. 

After  all  enquiry  is  completed  with  regard  to 
those  rocks  that  generally  or  occasionally  oonta.u 
fossils,  there  must  yet  remain  a  huge  outJyi^'-: 
group  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocb  of 
all  ages,  very  difficult  to  interpolate.  Lxmlly 
this  can  often  be  effected  by  actual  obeerration. 
and  thus  many  basalts  and  granites,  schists  asd 
quartz  rocks  are  placed  satiaflactorily  enow^h. 
But  a  minute  study  of  ^eir  condition  asd  n^^ 
circumstances  of  their  history  has  led  to  litti<? 
result  hitherto  so  far  as  concerns  the  ideotify- 
mg  distant  mineral  aocomnlations  of  the  stme 
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nntnre  not  eonteiniiig  fbflsfla.  There  are  some 
ba.sAltfl  or  oatjpoariDge  of  lavs  iHknm  age  is  well 
known  from  their  eruptioo  havins  ta£Bii  place 
U'tween  certain  marked  geologiciJ  epoeha,  and 
sume  graaitee  and  crTfltalline  schiata  similarly 
identified;  bat  they  differ  little  from  othere, 
more  modem  and  more  andent,  and  no  con- 
cIiisioQ  can  be  arriTed  at  where  fossiliferons 
rocks  are  not  at  hand. 

Fossils  theiefoi^  and  the  seienee  they  in- 
Tolre,  Paubomtoloot,  most  be  regarded  as 
the  key  to  geological  clasaiflcation,  and  must 
ie  referred  to  aocoidingly. 

CLAssmcATXOir.  In  Katoral  History,  denotes 
tb*>  ammgement  or  assortment  of  yarions  ob- 
jtf.t4  into  those  several  classes  denoted  by  ap- 
[fllatiTes  which  are  called  fftnera  and  tpeciu. 
For  diisaijleation  in  Botany,  Zoology,  Meoicine, 
Cbemistxy,  ftc,  see  the  separate  articles. 

Claaaa  (Lat  elaosus,  shtU),  A  name  giyen 
W  CuTier  to  a  family  of  Ac«>haloBs  biyUTes, 
comprehending  those  which  haye  the  mantle 
open  at  one  end,  or  near  the  middle,  for  the 
passage  of  the  foot^  and  prolonged  at  the  op- 
l->-it«  end  into  a  double  tnbe  for  reepiration 
and  excretion. 

Chinillte  (Lat.  dansos).  A  genns  of  land- 
nails,  BO  named  because  the  aperture  of  the 
^\f\\  is  dosed  internally  by  a  spiral  lid.  Many 
«>M«8  of  this  genus  are  natiyes  of  Cheat 
Hr'm  The  rugose  or  daric  doee-ehell  (Ctatf- 
'^•J  mgoBtL,  Drapb)  is  not  unoommon  at 
'  .''ji-lfon,  where  it  may  be  found  under  stones. 
C:.v,udia  dtpfica^  Leach,  is  found  at  Bat- 

Claaailuiilfts.  A  rare  mineral  generally 
rambling  granular  Galena.  It  is  8  seleniae 
^'f  lead  in  which,  part  of  the  lead  is  ft«quently 
i^I'laced  by  silver.  It  occurs  in  veins  of 
HaMnatite  at  dausthal  (whence  the  name 
CUiuthalite)  and  other  localities  in  the  Han^ 
Q«ar  FreibflR  in  Saxony,  and  at  the  Bio  Tinto 
dines  in  Spam. 

Clay«le  (Let.  dlava,  a  dub).  In  Botany, 
chb-«haped ;  as  when  a  body  is  linear  at  the 
Usf,  but  towtrds  the  apex  grows  gradually 
broader. 

OavMarLat  eUvicula,  dim.  of  davis,  a  key), 
"^t  bone  Bitoated  between  the  sternum  or 
breastrbone  and  the  aeromion  process  of  the 
x^pola  oar  blade-bone. 

Clayva  (Lat  a  nail).  The  disease  pro- 
(ia<v<i  in  grams  of  rye  when  they  are  changed 
to  a  btovn  or  bladdsh  colour  by  tne  action  of  a 
rarasiticd  Amgua  called  Oidium  oborH/acient. 
fW  disessed  seeds,  called  Ergot  of  Rye.  or 
'^pmd  B^  are  a  i^uable  agent  in  exciting 
Qt^rrioe  action  during  labour.  A  similar  change 
^■xrin  in  other  grasses ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  Im- 
lieved  that  the  presence,  often  unobserved  in 
Futures,  of  ergc^  grasses  is  a  fruitful  source 
^  misdiief  to  cows  m  oalfl 

(^vrs.  A  severe  pain  in  the  forehead,  eom- 
?ved  to  the  driving  of  a  nail  into  the  skull, 
^  been  called  eUnma  by  medical  writers. 

^^w  or  Vtafnla.  In  Botany,  the  narrow 
put  at  the  base  of  a  petal  which  takes  the 
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place  of  the  footstalk  of  a  lea^  of  which  it  is  a 
modification. 

Olaj  (A-Sax.  dieg).  A  term  applied  to 
a  variety  of  natural  earthy  compounds,  all  of 
which  are  essentially  characterised  by  plas- 
ticity. Chemically  speakins,  they  are  hydrated 
silicates  of  alumina,  often  largely  mixed  with 
other  substances ;  but  their  important  uses  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts  are  referred  to  the 
above  silicates.  Several  minerals  are  definite 
crystalline  silicates,  which  by  disintegration  or 
decomposition  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
day:  common  felspar  is  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  potash;  Alg,  O,;  8  SiOa  +  KO,  SiOs:  it 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite,  and  some 
of  its  varieties  crumble,  when  exposed  to  the 
joint  action  of  air  and  water,  into  a  white  clay : 
Comisk  day  and  the  Kaolin  of  China  are 
clays  so  formed,  and  may  be  represented  as 
Al„Os;  3Si03  +  2HO.  Other  days  are  less 
pure,  from  the  admixture  of  sand,  oxide  of 
iron,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  substances  which 
importantly  modify  their  properties.  The 
varieties  of  marl  are  calcareous  days ;  and  the 
coloured  day*  generally  derive  their  various 
tmts  from  the  oxides  of  iron.  The  presence 
of  these  and  some  other  extraneous  matters 
renders  some  clays  very  fbsible:  the  pure 
aluminous  silicates  are  nearly  infhsible,  but 
when  lime,  magnesia,  or  onde  of  iron,  ia 
present,  they  become  more  or  less  fusible  or 
vitrifiable,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
these  bases  present  in  the  day.  Tne  varieties 
of  fire-clay  used  for  lining  furnaces,  and  other 
similar  purposes,  are  nearly  pure  silicates, 
•■Al2,Os,8  SiOa,  with  mere  traces  of  alkaline 
bases  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  different  red  and 
yellow  ochres,  and  holes,  are  mixtures  of  clay 
and  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron ;  some  of  them 
contain  oxide  of  manganese.  Fuller's  earth, 
used  for  the  capillary  absorption  of  greasy 
matters,  is  also  a  porous  silicate  of  alumina. 
Clay  has  some  remarkable  distinctive  proper- 
ties :  it  exhales  a  peculiar  odour  when  wetted 
or  breathed  upon,  and  when  dry  and  applied 
to  the  tonffue,  it  adheres  to  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  moisture : 
it  readily  absorbs  ammonia,  and  many  other 
gases  and  vapours  generated  in  fertile  and 
manured  soils;  hence  its  agricultural  value. 
The  important  quality  of  plasticity,  upon 
which  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery depends,  belongs  exdusivdy  to  aluminous 
eombinations  in  their  humid  state,  so  that  they 
admit  of  being  turned  in  the  lathe  or  upon  the 
potter^s  wheel,  or  of  being  moulded  into  the 
infinite  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  pro- 
ducts of  the  ceramic  art.  These  forms  are 
rendered  permanent  by  careful  drying,  and 
subeequent  exposure  to  high  temperatures. 

Clat.  In  Agriculture,  one  of  the  most 
common  insredients  that  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  soils.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
no  soil  whatever  will  maintuin  its  fertility  for 
any  length  of  time  without  a  due  proportion  of 
day  in  its  composition.  The  most  fertile  soils 
in  the  world  are  the  alluvial  deposita  on  the 
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banks  of  riven ;  and  these,  in  aa  agricultoral 
sense,  all  belong  to  clayey  soiL  In  many  cases 
the  clays  of  agriculture  are  intimately  united 
with  calcareous  earths,  and  in  others  with  sand ; 
but  in  both  cases  these  earths  are  in  a  state  of 
such  minute  division,  that  the  mixture  has  all 
the  appearance  and  the  mechanical  properties 
of  a  strong  clay,  and  they  are  treated  by  culti- 
vators accordingly.  Among  the  most  tenacious 
clays  of  Britain  are  those  of  Middlesex ;  and 
these,  when  examined,  are  found  in  many  cases 
to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime,  and 
in  others  of  sand.  The  best  wheats  are  every- 
where, both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
grown  on  calcareous  days ;  and  also  the  best 
fruits  and  flowers  of  the  Rosaceous  kind,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  roses»  &c ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  grape,  when  grown 
OQ  clayey  soil,  produces  neither  high-flavoured 
fruit  nor  good  wine. 

Claj*  Xronstone.  The  name  commonly 
given  to  the  compact  kinds  of  Siderite  or 
carbonate  of  iron,  which  are  rendered  impure 
by  an  admixture  of  clay.  These  occur  chiefly  as 
flattened  spheroidal  masses  of  various  sizes,  in 
many  clay  formations,  more  especially  amongst 
those  of  the  coal  measures,  and  fiunish  fiie 
greater  part  of  the  iron  which  is  produced  in 
this  country.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  generally 
yellowish-brown  or  reddish-grey,  the  fracture 
is  finely  granular,  it  is  easfly  scratched,  and 
gives  out  an  argillaceous  odour  when  breathed 
on.    [Black  Baio).] 

Clajr-tflate.    [Slats.] 

cnajrejr  SoiL  Soil  in  which  day  is  the 
principal  earthy  ingredient.  Soils  of  this 
description  when  first  subjected  to  cultivation 
are  expensive  to  work  and  uncertain  in  their 
produce;  but  after  they  have  been  drained, 
cultivated,  limed,  and  manured,  they  become 
the  most  fertile  of  all  soils,  producing  immense 
crops  of  wheat,  beans,  clover,  rye-grass,  &c. 
Grrnit  improvement  is  also  effected  in  them  by 
partially  burning  them. 

Olayita.  A  variety  of  Ghilena,  containing 
about  26  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  copper,  and  anti- 
mony. It  is  found  in  Peru,  in  small  blackish- 
grey  ciystals,  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  and  as  an 
amorphous  coating  upon  Quarts.  Named  after 
the  ^on.  J.  R.  CUy,  United  States  Minister  in 
Peru. 

Olearstory  or  Olmrestorjr.  The  upper 
range  of  openings  in  Gothic  churches  or  build- 
ings, interposed  between  the  roof  of  the  centre 
aisle  and  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles. 

On  Shipboard,  are  pieces  of  stiong 


wood,  shaped  somewhat  like  two  anvils  joined 
at  their  thick  ends,  round  which  ropes  are 
wound.  The  deat  is  fastened  to  the  ship's  side 
or  other  part  by  a  pin  through  the  centre. 
Some  deats,  however,  nave  but  one  arm. 
OlMkWBC*-  In  Geology,  a  term  applied  to 
^^  capable  of  being  split  into  parallel  plates, 
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indefinitely  thin.  Hie  property  of  dcav^f ,  io 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  eonibed  to 
argillaceous  rocks,  and  of  all  these  the  fiUt*>fi 
show  the  most  perfect  specimens. 

Mechanical  compression  ^ipears  to  prodoco 
on  substances  exposed  to  it  oonditioDS  bo  Iik«' 
those  of  deavage,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
resist  the  ooncuision  that  to  this  came  chidr 
the  phenomenon  is  duei 

cnemvtelABtftte.    A  minenlogieal  ipoDyin 
for  Albite ;  named  after  Parker  deaveUnd, 
Bowdoin  College,  United  States. 

Oledffe.  A  miner*s  term,  applied  to  thia 
strata  of  dav  or  fuller^s  eazth. 

Olaf  (Fr.).  In  Hnsic^  a  mark  prefixed  to « 
stafi^  showing  the  tone  or  key  in  which  a  pie<^ 
of  music  is  written ;  it  is  a  letter  or  other  sgt 
marked  on  a  line,  which  determines  the  d&U' 
of  all  those  of  the  degree  whereon  it  is  pWvi 
A  def  is  always  placed  on  a  line^  never  od  a 
space.    [Musxo.] 

Cn«fWffrmflliir>  A  mode  of  gmfting.  is 
which  the  scion  is  inserted  into  a  deft  madt  iii 
the  stock.     [Gbaftino.] 

Ctopaydta  (Gr.  xX^^pa,  from  leXrTTtr,  / 
stealf  and  Na^,  water).  Water-dock ;  ao  anci*  Lt 
instrument  for  measuring  time  by  the  gndaal 
emptying  of  a  large  vessel  of  water  throogh  an 
orifice  of  a  determinate  magnitude.  Qepsjdrti 
were  first  brought  into  use  in  Egypt  lud^  \h- 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  seem  to  hixe  b<^^ 
common  in  Rome,  though  they  were  emplovc^i 
ehiefiy  in  winter;  in  summer  sun-dids  ve^ 
used.  Though  depsydras  are  attended  with 
several  inconveniences,  the  principal  of  vhieb 
is  the  unequal  n^tidity  of  the  flow  ensf^ 
either  by  a  variation  in  the  depth  of  tbt 
water  in  the  containing  vessel,  or  of  t«!D- 
perature^  or  barometric  pressure,  tbej  uk 
nevertheless  susceptible  of  considerable  i^x^- 
racv;  and  before  the  invention  of  clo<i« 
and  watches,  astronomers  could  depend  oolj 
on  depsydras  for  measuring  small  pocttio^ 
of  time.  At  present  they  axe  abaiKlomil 
because  pendulum  docks  and  wstcbes  ai« 
much  more  convenient,  as  well  as  infioit^i; 
more  exact.  In  one  case,  however,  it  has  hern 
proposed  to  revive  their  use ;  namdy,  for  th'^ 
accurate  measurement  of  very  short  intervil* 
of  time  by  the  flowing  of  mercmy  from  a  sma-> 
oriflce  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  kept  coiutaiitk 
fllled  to  a  flxed  height  The  stieam  ia  inter- 
cepted at  the  moment  of  noting  any  event  aoJ 
diverted  aside  into  a  receiver,  into  which  it 
continues  to  run  till  the  moment  of  noting  aoj 
other  event,  when  the  intercepting  canst'  i^ 
suddenly  removed.  The  stream  then  flovs  in 
its  original  course,  and  ceases  to  run  into  th^ 
receiver.  The  wei|B^t  of  mercmy  receireA 
compared  with  the  weight  of  that  which  pas^ 
through  the  orifice  in  a  given  time,  obsen^i 
by  the  dock,  gives  the  interval  between  th« 
events.  This  ingenious  i^lication  of  tb 
prindple  of  the  depeydra  is  due  to  the  Jate 
Captain  Kater. 

A  form  of  water-dodc  has  also  leeently  bees 
devised  by  the  Astconomer-BqjFal  for  eommo- 
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nicating  the  neceesmy  motion   to  telesoopes 
eqaatoiiallj  mounted. 

ClMij  (Fr.  clerg^).  The  eodecdastical  body 
as  distinguiBhed  from  the  laity. 

Clerk  (Gr.  tcktipucds,  Lat.  clericns).  The 
lifal  appellation  of  a  deigyman.  The  deigy 
being  ocliifdYely  the  learned  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  middle  ages,  the  word  hence 
came  to  signify  an  educated  person ;  and  thus 
acquired  the  sense  of  a  scribe  or  imter  in 
France  and  England. 

Olev.  In  NaTal  language,  is  the  lower 
corner  of  a  square-saiL 

dew^ffmmeta.  Are  the  same  as  dew- 
lines;  but  the  term  is  only  applied  in  con- 
nection with  the  courses  or  lower  sails. 

Gl0«^41aMk  Are  small  ropes  used  to  draw 
the  ail  up  to  the  yard  when  the  sail  is  eUwed 
«p  in  the  act  of  shortening  saiL 

Cttdijr  mnute.  A  pure  carbonate  of 
l^d,  or  white-lead,  manu&ctured  at  Clichy  in 
France. 

CltoiilB  (Lat  diens,  ftom  the  old  word 
cho,  /  kear  or  obey).  In  Andent  History,  a 
numerous  body  of  the  Roman  dtizens,  so  termed 
ivbtiyely  to  their  patrons  or  protectors.  This 
Klation  WAS  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
a  serf  to  his  feudal  lord,  but  bore  a  much-milder 
f'^nn.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  watch 
ever  the  interests  of  his  clients  and  protect 
them  from  aggression,  and  appear  for  them  in 
Uviqdts.  He  also  frequently  made  them  grants 
of  lud  on  lease.  In  return,  tiie  client  was  bound 
to  defend  his  patron,  and  contribute  towards 
uj  extraordinary  expenses  he  might  be  subject 
to;  aa  the  portioning  his  daughters,  the  pay- 
m^t  of  a  fine  imposed  by  the  state,  &c  He 
mi^t  not  appear  As  accuser  or  witness  against 
him  in  judiaai  proceedings,  a  prohibition  which 
vas  reciproeaL  The  body  of  dients  was  in- 
CKised  by  the  institution  by  which  forei^ers, 
who,  as  allies  of  Some,  had  a  share  m  its 
fniDchise,  might  choose  themselves  patrons  on 
their  coming  to  settle  in  the  dty.  The  obliga- 
tions of  dients  were  hereditary,  and  could  not 
be  shaken  off  unless  through  the  decay  of  the 
i^mly  of  the  patron.  The  dients  hare  by 
some  been  distinguished  from  the  plebeians ; 
^j  others  they  hare  been  regarded  as  plebeians 
v^K)  of  their  own  will  entered  into  certain 
nlations  with  the  patrician  families.  (Ihne, 
Hfsfareket  into  the  History  of  the  Soman  Con- 
fiitation.) 

It  has  been  seen  that  among  the  other  duties 
of  a  Soman  patron  towards  his  client  was  that 
cf  maintaining  his  cause  gratuitously  in  legal 
{•ntccedings.  Hence  the  term  dient  has  be- 
come appropriated  in  modern  times  to  one 
vhoae  cause  is  prosecuted  or  defended  and  his 
pf'iscm  r^resented  by  an  adrocate.  The  cus- 
tom of  practising  gratnitoudy  as  adyocates  long 
prevailed  among  the  Boman  patricialis ;  and 
from  it  tiie  usage  was  deriyed,  which  still  ob- 
tains among  ourselyes,  of  considering  the  fee  of 
a  connsel  as  '  quiddam  honorarium,'  a  gratuity 
which  cannot  be  legally  daimed.  At  present, 
the  etiquette  of  the  ^iglish  bar  appears  to  be 
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this:  that  a  barrister  cannot  reftiBe,  without 
strong  grounds  for  such  refusal,  to  undertake 
any  cause  which  is  offered  him :  that  he  can- 
not  refuse,  without  reasonable  excuse,  to  plead 
gratuitously  the  cause  of  a  client  who  sues 
regularly  *  m  formA  pauperis ; '  or  to  defend  a 
prisoner  if  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  court ; 
and  that  he  can  receiye  no  instructions  with  a 
fee  except  through  the  medium  of  a  regularly 
authorised  agent  of  his  client  (attorney  or  so- 
licitor). An  application  to  a  barrister  with  the 
customary  fee,  to  undertake  a  cause  in  which 
he  is  not  yet  instructed,  is  called  a  '  retainer,' 
and  secures  his  services  for  the  client.  An 
application  to  undertake  all  Causes  for  a  par- 
ticular client  is  a  general  retainer. 

cnimaeterioal  Tear  (Gr.  kkiiMKTfipuUs, 
from  ncXifioirr^p,  the  step  of  a  staircase).  Cer- 
tain years  in  the  life  of  man  have  been  from 
preat  antiquity  supposed  to  -have  a  peculiar 
importance,  and  to  be  liable  to  singular  vidssi- 
tudes  in  his  health  and  fbrtimes.  This  super- 
stitious belief  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  The  well-known  no- 
tice of  the  dimacterical  year  sixty-three,  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  dangejous  to  old  men, 
in  a  letter  of  Augustus  Gsesar  preserved  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  evinces  its  prevalence  among 
the  Romans.  This  year  has  been  called  by 
some  astrological  writers  '  heroicus,*  as  having 
been  peculiarly  &tal  to  great  men.  The  virtue 
of  this  year  seems  to  consist  in  its  being  a 
multiple  of  the  two  mystical  numbers,  seven 
and  nine.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  usage 
should  have  attached  in  all  countries  peculiar 
distinctions  to  those  years  which  are  denoted 
by  compounds  of  the  number  seven.  Thus 
fourteen  has  been  fixed  for  various  purposes  as 
the  epoch  of  puberty,  twenty-one  of  fiill  age ; 
thirty-five  is  selected  by  Aristotle  as  the  period 
when  the  body  is  in  its  highest  physical  vigour. 
The  same  author  supposes  the  vigour  of  the 
mind  to  be  perfected  at  forty-nine :  sixty-three 
to  be  the  grand  dimacterical  year;  seventy  the 
limit  of  the  ordinanr  age  of  man.  Bodinus  says 
that  seven  is  the  dimacterical  number  in  men 
and  six  in  women.  The  term  climacteric  disease 
has  more  lately  been  applied  to  that  declension 
of  bodily  and  vital  powers  which  is  frequently 
observed  to  come  on  in  the  latter  period  of  life, 
and  from  which  many  persons  again  rally  so  as 
to  attain  extreme  old  age. 

Olimate  (Gr.  kXI^m,  from  icXft^o*,  /  incline). 
Among  the  ancient  geographers,  was  applied' 
to  denote  that  obliquity  of  the  sphere  with 
respect  to  the  horizon  which  gives  rise  to  the 
inequality  of  day  and  night.  They  divided  the 
space  comprehended  between  the  equator  and 
the  pole  mto  thirty  parts,  which  they  deno- 
minated CltTnates  or  Inclinations  ;  viz.  twenty- 
four  between  the  equator  and  polar  drde,  and 
six  between  the  polar  drde  and  the  pole. 
The  first  are  called  Aa(/'-Ao»rdiinates,  because 
from  one  to  another  tiie  longest  day  receives 
an  augmentation  of  half  an  hour;  the  second 
are  ctdled  month  climates,  because  at  the  two 
parallels  between  which  any  one  of  ^em  is 
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comprehended  the  difference  of  the  time  of  per- 
petual sunshine  is  one  month*  The  first  half-hour 
climate  reaches  from  the  equator  to  that  parallel 
of  latitude  where  the  length  of  the  longest  day 
is  twelve  hours  and  a  half ;  the  second  ends  at 
the  parallel  where  the  longest  day  is  thirteen 
hours,  and  so  on.  I^  therefore,  from  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  the  longest  day  at  any  parti- 
cular place  we  subtract  twelve,  the  number  of 
half-hours  remaining  will  indicate  the  climate 
in  which  that  place  is  situated.  Thus,  the 
longest  day  at  London  being  a  little  more  than 
sixteen  hours  and  a  half,  London  is  situated  in 
the  tenth  dimatOb 

Climate^,  in  its  most  ordinary  and  general 
acceptation,  embraces  all  those  modifications  of 
the  atmosphere  by  which  our  organs  are  sen- 
sibly affected :  such  as  temperature,  humidity, 
TariatioDS  of  barometric  pressure,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  atmosphere  or  the  effects  of 
winds,  the  purity  of  the  air  or  its  mixture  with 
gaseous  emanations  more  or  less  salubrious; 
and  lastly,  the  habitual  diaphaneity  of  the 
atmosphere — ^that  serenity  of  the  sky  so  im- 
portant on  account  of  Uie  influence  which  it 
exercises  not  only  on  the  developement  of 
organic  tissues  in  vegetables  and  the  ripening 
of  fruits,  but  also  on  the  enaemhle  of  moral  sen- 
sations which  mankind  experience  in  the  dif- 
ferent zones.  There  are  two  general  causes  on 
which  the  climate  peculiar  to  any  country 
principally  depends — 1st.  Its  distance  from  the 
equator ;  and  2nd.  Its  altitude  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  but  their  effect  is  generally  modi- 
fied by  many  circumstances  exerting  a  partial 
influence.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated 
the  configuration  and  extent  of  the  country ;  its 
inclination  and  local  exposure ;  the  direction  of 
the  chains  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, or  which  are  in  its  vicinity ;  the  nature 
of  the  soil  as  it  is  more  or  less  &vourable 
to  radiation,  absorption,  and  evi^poration ;  the 
proximity  to,  or  distance  from,  seas;  the  ac- 
tion of  winds  blending  the  temperatures  of  dif- 
ferent latitudes ;  and  even  the  changes  produced 
by  cultivation.  The  appreciation  of  all  these 
causes,  which  modify  the  results  deduced  from 
the  consideration  of  latitude  and  elevation 
alone,  and  the  effect  produced  by  their  com- 
bined operation,  constitutes  the  science  of 
oUmatology. 

Iffictof  Qeoaraphical  i\>M'<»on.~-Otherthings 
being  equal,  the  temperature  ei^oyed  by  any 
country  depends  on  tne  heat  which  it  receives 
directly  from  the  sun.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  sdar  heat  received  by  any  given  space  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
year,  we  may  suppose  the  sun  to  remain  con- 
stantly in  the  equator,  because  the  excess  of 
heat  above  the  mean  in  summer  is  exactly 
balanced  by  its  defect  in  winter.  Now,  the 
effect  produced  on  any  given  portion  of  the 
surface  will  depend  on  the  number  of  rays  that 
fi^  on  that  surface,  and  on  the  obliquity  of 
their  direction  with  respect  to  it  But  the 
number  of  rays  filling  on  a  sone  oi  any  ^ven 
breadth,  a  degree  for  example,  is  proportional 
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to  the  oosine  of  its  latitude ;  and  the  effect  of  a 
sinffle  ray  in  consequence  of  its  oblique  impact 
is  diminished  also  in  proportion  to  the  coeia« 
of  the  latitude;  the  diminution  of  the  me^n 
temperature^  therefore,  in  going  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles,  must  be  nroportional  to  the 
squaro  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude.  It  hence 
follows  that  the  variations  of  the  mean  tem- 
perature must  be  most  rapid  about  the  midiiia 
latitude  of  45^ ;  and  this  result  of  theory  agrees 
perfectly  with  observation.  Within  the  tem- 
perate aone  the  character  of  the  climate  changes 
rapidly.  Thus,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  in 
Italy,  nearly  under  the  45th  parallel,  the  region 
of  the  vine  is  found  contiguous  to  that  of  th<' 
olive  and  fig-tree.  On  the  other  hand,  tctj 
little  increase  of  heat  is  observed  fron  tbt' 
tropic  to  the  equator;  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  arc,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the 
highest  latitude  that  has  been  reached,  the  io- 
tensity  of  oold  is  not  greatly  augmented.  Tb« 
law  of  the  square  of  the  cosine  gives  a  variation 
of  fnalj  about  eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale  from  the  polar  circle  to  the  pole.  In  the 
system  of  nlima*^  of  Western  Europe,  the  mean 
temperature  at  the  latitude  of  45^  is  about  13^ 
or  13*6°  of  the  centigrade  scale  (65<^  to  66^  of 
Fahrenheit).  The  mean  temperature  under  tli« 
equator  ouffht  therefore  to  be,  by  the  theorr, 
26^  or  27°  (centigrade) ;  and  at  any  other  pbcd 
it  will  be  found  by  multiidying  the  oonst^uit 
number  27  into  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude. 

Effect  of  AUUude.—Thait  a  greater  degree  of 
cold  prevails  in  the  upper  n^ons  of  the  atmo- 
sphere than  at  low  lev^  would  be  manifest  \'j 
the  snowy  covering  of  the  summits  of  veiy 
elevated  mountains  in  all  latitodes,  even  if  t» 
direct  experiments  had  been  made  on  the  tem- 
perature that  prevails  there.  These^  howeTer, 
have  been  made  in  great  number;  and  the 
constant  and  regular  decrease  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  ascending  above  the  snrfruie  of  the 
earth,  to  such  lutitude  at  least  as  can  be 
reached,  has  not  only  been  frilly  establifihed, 
but  the  law  according  to  which  the  decrease 
takes  place  determined  with  considerable  cei^ 
tainty.  According  to  theory  the  decrements  uf 
heat  in  ascending  the  lumpier  regions  should 
follow  the  same  proportion  as  the  deaemest« 
of  the  density;  but  this  law  is  greatl;f  dis- 
turbed by  local  peculiarities.  The  variatioD  of 
temperature  at  different  altitudes  is  caused  in 
the  following  manner:  the  nya  of  iMmnoui 
heat  from  the  sun  pass  through  a  dear  atmo- 
sphere, with  but  little  loss  from  absorptiQn ;  they 
therefore  exercise  but  little  heating  effect  upon 
the  air.  When  these  rays  strike  the  earth,  they 
ara  absorbed,  and  the  surfiioe,  be  it  land  or 
water,  becomes  heated,  and  begins  to  emit  njs 
of  obacurs  heat  The  latter  pass  easily  urough 
absolutely  dry  air,  but  are  arrested,  as  Fwfessor 
Tvndall  has  shown,  by  the  aqueous  vapour 
which  is  almost  invariably  present  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence  these  nys  of 
obscure  heat  are  intercepted  chiefly  by  the  air 
near  the  suzface  of  the  earth,  which  theraore  be- 
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comes  mmer  tbaa  the  BnperineQmbent  strata. 
But  this  winner  air  asoenda»  and  might  there- 
fure  be  expected  to  mix  with  the  colder  air 
above,  and  thoa  produce  an  approximately  uni- 
form temperature ;  but  the  ascent  of  the  warm 
air  iuTolves  the  performance  of  mechanical 
work,  which  necessitates  the  disappearance  of 
kaU  Thus  the  air  becomes  colder  as  it  ascends, 
and  if  it  start  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  a  temperature  of  80^  Fahr.  it  may  be 
coled  to  the  freezing  point  of  water  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  a  height  of  15,000  feet. 
In  the  torrid  cone,  Humboldt,  from  a  mean 
of  many  observations,  found  that  between  the 
altirudes  of  3,000  and  5,800  mitres  (9,840  and 
19.U00  feet)  an  increase  of  elevation,  amounting 
to  191*4  mkres,  produced  a  diminution  of  1°  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer.  This  corresponds 
to  349  English  feet  for  1^  Fahr.  Professor 
Ijf^lie  {Emcy.  BrU.  art  *  Climate ')  estimates 
that  the  diminution  of  temperature  of  1^  of 
Fdhranheit's  scale  corresponcu  to  an  ascent  of 
300  feet  But  this  will  nold  true  only  of  mo- 
derate elevations.  At  the  altitudes  of  1  mile, 
2  miles,  3  miles,  4  miles,  and  5  miles^  the  in- 
crease of  elevation  corresponding  to  1^  Fahr. 
vill  be  respectively  295,  277,  252,  223,  and  192 
tttt  The  aUowance  of  l^'  of  Fahr.  for  erery 
\m  yards  of  ascMit  is,  however,  a  rule  of  easy 
Koollection,  and  in  ordinary  cases  may  be  taken 
as  a  Bttffident  approximation. 

)^f-ct  of  large  masses  of  Water  and  ofgenerai 
C-i^^furaiion. — The  form  of  the  bouBdaries  of 
m  large  mass  of  land  as  determined  by  its  con- 
tact with  tbe  ocean,  that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
orK-ss  extent  of  coast  it  possesses  in  proportion 
('■•  its  area,  exercises  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  disaate.  The  small  amount  of  variation 
in  I  be  temperature  of  the  ocean  tends  to  equal- 
i.-^  the  periodic  distribution  of  heat  among  the 
<:  ifereDt  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  proximity 
ot  a  great  mass  of  water  moderates  by  its 
H<  rioQ  on  the  winds  the  heat  of  sunamer  and 
till'  cold  of  winter.  Hence  the  great  contrast 
U  tveen  the  climate  of  islands  and  coasts,  and 
tt>  climate  of  the  interior  of  vast  continents. 
Karope  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  tim 
contrast  From  Orleuis  and  Paris  to  London, 
I^Tiblin,  Edinburgh,  and  even  farther  north,  the 
ta^an  tempentura  of  the  ^ear  decreases  Tery 
little,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  latitude ; 
viiile  in  the  eastern  ^irt  of  the  Continent  each 
^  -gree  of  latitude,  according  to  Humboldt)  pro- 
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duces  a  variaUon  of  1*1®  Fahr.  in  the  mean 
tmperature.  A  small  island,  a  tongue  of  land, 
or  an  indented  coas^  in  oontaot  with  a  great 
i^ass  of  water,  which  preserves  in  winter  a  con- 
i^id«>^able  portion  of  uie  heat  acquired  daring 
the  siunmer,  possesses  a  more  moderate  climate, 
niilder  winters,  and  fresher  summers,  and  in 
the  higher  latitudes  a  somewhat  higher  mean 
temperature,  than  the  interior  of  great  con- 
tioQOQfl  masses  of  land  under  the  same  latitude. 
The  diminution  of  the  mean  annual  temperature 
^m  the  western  shores  of  Europe  to  beyond 
the  meridian  of  the  Caspian  is  remarkable, 
^outerdam  and  Warsaw   are  situated  reiy 
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nearly  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  that 
of  the  firot  being  52°  22',  and  that  of  the  second 
62°  14';  but  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
Amsterdam  is  53'4°  Fahr.,  while  thatof  Warsaw 
is  only  46*48°.  The  latitude  of  Copenhagen  is 
66<^  41',  and  that  of  Kasan  55°  48';  but  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Copenhagen  is 
45-7^  that  of  Easan  37*6°. 

Proximity  to  large  masses  of  water  also 
inyolves  the  presence  of  much  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  atmosphere.  Speaking  of  the  influence 
of  this  aqueous  vapour  on  oimate,  Professor 
Tyndallsays: — 

'Aqueous  vapour  is  a  blanket  more  necessary 
to  the  yegetable  life  of  England  than  clothing 
is  to  man.  Bemove  for  a  smgle  summer  night 
the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  air  which  over- 
spreadis  this  country,  and  you  would  assuredly 
destroy  eyery  plant  capable  of  being  destroyed 
by  a  freezing  temperature.  The  warmth  of  our 
fields  and  gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited 
into  space,  and  the  sun  would  rise  upon  an 
island  held  frst  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost  '  The 
aqueous  vapour  constitutes  a  local  dam,  by 
which  the  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  is 
deepened :  the  dam,  however,  finally  overflows, 
and  we  give  to  space  all  that  we  receive  from 
the  sun. 

'  The  sun  raises  the  vapours  of  the  equatorial 
ocean ;  they  rise,  but  for  a  time  a  vapour  screen 
spreads  above  and  around  them.  But  the 
higher  they  rise,  the  more  they  come  into  the 
presence  of  pure  space,  and  when,  by  their 
levity,  they  have  penetrated  the  vapour  screen, 
whidi  lies  close  to  the  earth's  surfSeuM,  what 
must  occur  ? 

'It  has  been  said  that,  compared  atom  for 
atom,  the  absorption  of  an  atom  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  16,000  times  that  of  air.  Kow  tiie 
power  to  absorb  and  the  power  to  radiate  are 
perfectly  redprocal  and  proportionaL  The  atom 
of  aqueous  vapour  will  therefore  radiate  with 
16,000  times  the  energy  of  an  atom  of  air. 
Imagine,  then,  this  powerful  radiant  in  the  pre- 
sence of  space,  and  with  no  screen  above  it  to 
check  its  radiation.  Into  space  it  poura  its 
heat,  chills  itself  condenses,  and  the  tropical 
torrents  are  the  consequence.  The  expansion 
of  the  air,  no  doubt,  also  refrigerates  it ;  but  in 
accounting  for  those  deluges,  me  chilling  of  the 
vapour  by  its  own  radiation  must  play  a  most 
important  part.  The  rain  quits  the  ocean  as 
vapour ;  it  returns  to  it  as  water.  How  are  the 
vast  stores  of  heat  set  free  by  the  chan^  from 
the  vaporous  to  the  liquid  condition  disposed 
of  ?  Doubtless  in  great  part  they  are  wasted 
by  radiation  into  space.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  cumuli  of  our  latitudes.  The  warmed 
air,  charj^ed  with  vapour,  rises  in  columns,  so 
as  to  penetrate  tbe  vapour  screen  which  hugs 
the  earth ;  in  the  presence  of  space,  the  head  of 
each  piUar  wastes  its  heat  by  radiation,  con- 
denses to  a  cnmBlus,  which  constitutes  the  visibls 
capital  of  an  invisible  c(dumn  of  saturated  air. 

.'Numberless  other  elimatal  phenomena  re- 
ceive their  solution  by  reference  to  the  radiant 
and  absorbent  properties  of  aqueous  vapour. 


CLIMATE 

It  IB  the  abtienee  of  this  Bcreen,  and  the  oonse- 
qaent  copious  waste  of  heat,  that  causes  moun- 
tains to  be  BO  much  chilled  when  the  sun  is 
withdrawn.  Its  absence  in  Central  Asia  renders 
the  winter  there  almost  unendurable ;  in  Sahara 
the  dryness  of  the  air  is  sometimes  such,  that 
though  during  the  day  *  the  soil  is  fire  and  the 
wind  is  flame,'  the  chill  at  night  is  painful 
to  bear.  In  Australia^  also,  the  thermometric 
range  is  enormous  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  this  qualifying  agent.  A  clear  day  and  a 
dry  day,  moreoTer,  are  very  different  things. 
The  atmosphere  may  possess  great  Tisual  clear- 
ness, while  it  is  charged  with  aqueous  Tapour, 
and  on  such  occasions  great  chilling  cannot 
occur  by  terrestrial  radiation.  Sir  John  Leslie 
and  others  have  been  perplexed  by  the  Taiy- 
ing  indications  of  their  instruments  on  days 
equally  bright;  but  all  these  anomalies  are 
completely  accounted  for  by  reference  to  this 
newly-discovered  property  of  transparent  aque- 
ous vapour.  Its  presence  would  check  the 
earth's  loss ;  its  absence,  without  sensibly  alter* 
ing  the  transparency  of  the  air,  would  open  wide 
a  door  for  the  escape  of  the  earth's  heat  into  in- 
finitude.' {Royal  Institution  Discourse,  Jan.  23, 
1860.) 

The  climate  of  a  country  is  influenced  not 
only  by  its  horizontal  configuration,  but  also  by 
its  reliefs  or  vertical  oonfigoration.  Mountains 
affect  the  climate  of  the  ac^'acent  plains  in  va- 
rious ways — by  the  reverberation  of  heat  from 
naked  rocks ;  by  affording  shelter  from  certain 

Sredominating  winds;  and  by  giving  rise  to 
escending  currents  of  cold  air  from  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  conseouence  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  radiation  flrom  their  sides  and 
summits.  The  local  exposure  of  a  country  also, 
or  its  inclination  to  or  &om  the  equator,  which 
may  be  included  under  the  title  oot^fiffuraiioiit 
has  a  powerful  infiuence  on  its  mean  annual 
temperature.  Generally  speaking,  the  local  ex- 
posure is  connected  with  and  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  mountain  chains,  and  both 
conspire  to  increase  or  diminish  the  mean  tem- 
perature at  the  same  time.  For  example,  when 
the  general  inclination  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  towards 
the  south,  the  northern  side  is  bounded  by 
ranges  of  mountains ;  so  that  while  the  sun's 
rays  fall  upon  it  at  a  less  oblique  angle,  it  is 
sheltered  f^m  the  cold  winds  blowing  from  a 
higher  latitude. 

Climate  of  Europe. — In  a  general  view, 
Europe  may  be  regarded  as  a  peninsular  pro* 
longation  of  the  ancient  continent,  broken  and 
intersected  by  numerous  arms  of  the  ocean,  and 
by  inland  seas.  The  predominating  winds  are 
firom  the  west ;  and  these,  for  the  whole  of  the 
western  portion,  are  sea  winds,  greatly  softened 
by  blowing  over  a  mass  of  water,  of  which  the 
superficial  temperature,  even  in  the  month  of 
January,  at  the  parallels  of  46^  and  60^,  does 
not  fall  below  48°  and  61''  of  Fahrenheit  It 
is  placed  directly  north  of  an  immense  tract 
of  tropioil  land  (Africa  and  Arabia^  which  by 
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its  diurnal  radiation  contributes  poweifolhr  to 
elevate  the  temperature.  On  the  northern  aide 
the  cold  belonging  to  the  latitude  is  mitigated 
by  numerous  &vourable  dreumstanoea  A  Terr 
small  portion  of  land  lies  within  the  poUr  cir- 
cle ;  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  extremity 
is  separated  from  the  polar  ice  by  a  mne  of  op>t-ii 
sea,  the  temperature  of  which  is  maintained  at 
a  considerable  elevation  in  consequence  of  \u 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
of  the  existenee  of  the  Ghilf  Stream,  which 
conveys  a  portion  of  the  warmth  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  into  the  polar  seas,  and  to  the  vest- 
em  shores  of  the  British  Islands. 

CUmax  (Or.  a  ladder).  In  Bhetorie.  a 
figure  by  which  several  propositiona,  or  serer&i 
objects,  are  placed  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
or  reader  in  such  an  order  that  the  proposition 
or  object  calculated  to  produce  the  least  im- 
pression shall  strike  it  first,  and  that  the  n->t 
shall  follow  in  regular  gradation.  Anti-<^iff<ii 
is  the  converse  figure,  in  which  the  ideas  sink 
in  succession.  This  ^rms  a  principal  cansf  c4 
that  vice  of  composition  of  wiuch  so  many  ludi- 
crous illustrations  have  been  given  under  the 
name  of  bathos. 

OMnaniaiImn  (Gr.  ttXini,  a  bed^  and  ifivs, 
a  flower).  In  Bobmy,  a  term  used  to  exprf^ 
the  receptacle  of  a  Composite  plant.  It  is 
the  dilated  apex  of  a  flowering  branch  eoTer*>d 
over  by  small  flowers  endoMd  within  an  in- 
volucre. 

Ollaloal  (Ghr.  kkunMAs^  bdon^ing  to  a  htd). 
This  term  is  generally  used  medically ;  a  (V;- 
nical  lecture^  for  instance^  is  the  instmetii^a 
which  the  teacher  gives  his  pupil  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient 

OUalnm  (Or.  jrAfan}).  A  term  ooeasionallr 
used  in  Botany  to  denote  the  summit  of  a 
floral  branch,  of  which  the  carpels  are  the 
termination.  It  is  the  same  as  the  torw  of 
the  modem  French  school,  and  one  of  th" 
parts  called  reeeptaele  by  linnteus,  as  in  the 
strawberry. 

Clinkers.    [Bucks.] 

caiBoehlore  (Or.  lexfw,  to  weHnA,  a!)>i 
X^^P^t  green).  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, iron,  magnesia,  &c.,  found  in  ajhiab 
and  plates  of  an  olive-green  colour,  with  a 
micaceous  structure  and  pearly  lustre,  st  Lea- 
gast  in  Bavaria,  Achmatowsk  in  the  TJral,  and 
in  Pennsylvania. 

OllBOtd  (Or.  jrAcni,  and  dBof,  UieneffX 
This  term  has  been  improperly  applied  to  cer- 
tain processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 

CUaoiiMfeer  (a  word  coined  from  Or.  «Ai)^, 
and  fiirpov,  a  measure).  An  instroment  con- 
structed to  enable  a  geological  observer  Xo 
determine  the  dip  of  beds. 

Oliatoaita.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  aln- 
mina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  peroxide  of  irra, 
&c.,  found  at  Amity  in  New  Xork,  and  named 
after  Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton.    [BBAMniBiTB.1    • 

cnio  or  Otoio.  In  Oreek  Hythology. 
One  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Hesiod.  Tllao^y, 
50-104.)  In  later  times  she  was  looked  upon 
as  the  Muse  of  History. 
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Cuo.  In  Zoology,  applied  by  LiniiKiis  to  a 
frrnns  of  Vermes,  and  oy  Cavier  to  a  genus  of 
PteropodoiiA  MolliiBcs ;  one  species  of  which, 
the  (Xio  boreaUs,  abounds  in  the  northern  seas, 
and  although  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length, 
forms  a  great  proportion  of  the  food  of  the 
whaJebone  whale,  Bal^na  Mysticettu. 

CUppmr  (a  word  probably  introduced  in 
America,  from  the  verb  to  clipf  in  the  sense  of 
to  divide  or  cUave).  A  cargo  ship,  especially 
constructed  for  speed.  They  were  built  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  oonTeyance  of  perishable 
pxids,  and  the  fruit-clippers  and  slavc'clippers 
Itvame  known  as  the  fastest  ressels  afloat. 
Of  late  yean  the  finest  clippers  are  those  of 
Lirerpool  and  American  bmld,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Atlantic  and  Australian  traffic. 
Clippers  aze  usually  of  a  sharp  form,  with  finely 
raned  bows  and  ffenerally  an  elliptical  shape, 
luinng  a  deep  keel  and  lofty  masts.  Some  of 
the  finest  of  Uieee  ressels  haye  made  the  voyage 
to  Australia  as  rapidly  as  the  mail  steamers. 

Cloaea  (Lat.).  The  exerementoiy  cavity  in 
x]ik%  in  burds^  reptiles,  many  fishes,  and  some 
mammals,  the  intestinid  canal,  urinaxy  ducts, 
and  genital  passages  terminate. 

Clock.      [HOBOI.OOT.] 

Cloiatw  {Qer.  kloster,  Lat.  claustrum, 
from  daudov  /  ahvt).  In  Architecture,  this 
l^m  is  usually  applied  to  the  covered  walk, 
mbulatory,  or  passage  from  one  principal 
}^.  of  a  conventual  building  to  another ;  or, 
io  /id,  a  colonnade  round  an  open  court 

Clwbininy  CkmL  The  term  dose- 
^'^'mng  is  applied  to  those  strong-burning, 
Hiuing  descriptions  of  bituminous  c^  which, 
frum  their  tondene^'  to  swell  in  the  fire  and 
fonn  a  more  or  less  coherent  pasty  mass, 
pnrent  a  free  draught  of  air  in  the  furnace, 
Hod  hare  to  be  coked  before  they  are  used. 
[Cailcto  Coai.  and  Opbk-bubniko  Coax..] 

Cloae>4HUil«d«  In  Navigation,  the  tacks 
cl'^e  down,  the  aheete  aft,  the  vards  braced 
sharp  up,  and  the  bowlines  hauled,  the  ship 
Toaking  her  progress  as  near  the  direction  of 
tliif>  wind  as  sne  can. 

CloMrs*  In  Architecture,  the  pieces  (or 
latts)  less  or  greater  than  half  a  bride  that 
are  used  to  dose  in  the  end  of  a  course  of 
brickwork.  In  Flemish  bond  [BoziD]  the 
i<'n|i;th  of  a  brick  being  but  nine  inches,  and 
it^  width  four  inches  and  a  half,  a  quarter 
i>riok  (or  batt)  must  be  interposed  to  pre- 
M-rve  the  continuity  of  the  bond;  this  is 
railed  a  queen  cloeer.  A  similar  preservation 
of  the  bond  may  be  obtained  by  inserting  a 
thn«-qiuitflr  batt  at  the  angle  in  the  stretching 
cijune ;  this  is  called  a  king  doser.  In  both 
p^«  a  horizontal  lap  of  two  inches  and  a  half 
is  l<>ft  for  the  next  header.  The  term  is  also 
Applied  to  mason's  work,  and  it  signifies  in  that 
tase  the  piece  of  stone  introduced  to  fill  up  a 
roone  of  ashlaring  around  a  building  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  breaking  of  the  vertical 
bond. 

Cl«ad.    A  visible  mass  or  collection  of 
inmttte  partides  of  water  suspended  in  the 
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atmosphere.  Clouds  differ  firom  fogs  or  mists 
only  in  occupying  a  more  elevated  position ;  in 
all  cases  the  origin  is  the  same,  namely,  the 
vapours  which  rise  from  collections  of  water, 
and  indeed  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  aqueous  vapours  are  condensed  in  the 
higher  and  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  thus  lose  their  transparency  and  become 
visible.  Clouds  differ  very  greatly  in  respect 
of  form,  magnitude,  density,  &c  These  differ- 
ences depend  on  the  quantity  of  vapour  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  the  situations 
which  they  take  as  they  unite  with  one  an- 
other ;  and  are  determined  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  motion  com- 
mimicated  to  them  by  the  wind.  The  height 
at  which  they  fioat  in  the  atmosphere  is  de- 
termined by  their  specific  gravity,  and  conse- 
quently varies  with  their  density.  Thin  light 
douds  are  observed  higher  than  the  stmimite 
of  the  loftiest  mountains,  while  those  which  are 
dense  and  thick  rise  only  to  a  small  distance 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  their  average  elevation : 
it  is  supposed  to  be  between  two  and  three 
miles,  but  it  varies  at  different  times  of  the 
year. 

Clouds  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard 
into  three  primary  formations — the  OirruSf  the 
CumiduSf  and  the  Stratus.  But  besides  these 
he  admitted  four  other  varieties — ^tbe  Cirro- 
cumuluSf  the  CimhstrattUf  the  Cumulo^tratue, 
and  the  CumtUO'Cirrostratua  or  Nimbus.  The 
Cirrus  oonsiste  of  fibres  or  curling  streaks, 
which  diverge  in  all  directions.  It  occupies 
the  highest  region,  and  is  fluently  the  first 
doud  which  is  seen  after  a  continuance  of  dear 
weather.  The  Cumulus  is  a  convex  aggregate 
of  watery  particles,  increasing  upwards  from  a 
horizontid  base,  and  assuming  more  or  less  of  a 
conical  figure.  The  Stratus  consists  of  hori- 
zontal layers,  and  comprehends  fogs  and  miste. 
It  is  the  lowest  of  the  clouds,  its  under  surface 
usually  resting  on  the  earth  or  water.  The 
CirrO'Cumultts  is  intermediate  between  the 
cirrus  and  cumulus,  and  is  composed  of  small 
well-defined  masses  doeely  arranged.  The 
Cirro-stratuSy  intermediate  between  the  cirrus 
and  stratus,  consiste  of  horizontal  masses  sepa- 
rated into  groups,  with  which  the  sky  is  some- 
times so  mottled  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
resemblance  to  the  back  of  the  mackerel.  The 
prevalence  of  the  cirro-stratus  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  bad  weather.  The  Cumulo-stratus, 
or  tuHiin  efoudf  partakes  of  the  appearance  of 
the  cumulus  and  stratus  or  cirro-stratus.  The 
IHmbuSf  or  rain  doud,  is  that  into  which  the 
others  resolve  themselves  when  rain  falls. 

The  above  nomendature  is  suffidently  fand- 
fol;  nevertheless  it  enables  the  meteorologist 
to  convey  more  precise  ideas  in  describing  the 
diversified  forms  under  which  masses  of  clouds 
present  themselves,  and  their  connection  with 
the  dianges  of  the  weather.  These  forms  are, 
however,  frequently  so  indefinite  and  shapdess, 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  refer 
them  to  any  one  of  the  preceding  modifications. 


CLOUTED  CREAM 

A  tendency,  however,  to  one  or  other  of  them 
maj  in  general  be  traced.  (Howard's  Arrange- 
ment and  Nomenclature  of  ClotutSf  in  the  16th 
and  17th  toLb.  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  ; 
Foster  On  Atmospheric  Phenomena;  Murray's 
Encydoptdia  of  Geography ^  p.  168 ;  Companion 
to  the  British  Almanac  for  1830,  &c.  See  also 
Balton's  Meteorological  Essays,  1793.) 

caooted  or  cnottod  Oroam*  The  cream 
produced,  in  Somersetehire  and  Deyonshire,  by 
setting  a  pan  of  new  milk  on  a  hot  hearth. 

Clowes.  The  unexpanded  flower-budB  of 
the  Caryophyllus  aroTnaticut,  a  low  branching 
myrtaceouB  tree  cultivated  in  the  Dutch  set- 
tlements in  India.  The  finest  doves  are  from 
Amboyna ;  they  are  of  a  bright  brown  colour, 
extremely  fragrant,  and  hot  and  acrid  upon  the 
tongue ;  they  abound  in  essential  oil,  which  may 
be  pressed  out  of  their  pores  by  the  nail,  and 
which  is  generally  obtained  by  distillation  with 
water,  to  the  amount  of  firom  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent  It  is  sold  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  oU  of  cloves,  and  is  chiefiy  used  in 
medicine,  and  occasionally  in  perfumery.  The 
fruit  of  the  clovc'tree  was  employed  in  old 
pharmacy  under  the  name  of  anthophyUu 

Clovbs.  In  Botany,  the  smaller  bulbs  formed 
in  the  axilln  of  the  scales  of  a  mother  bulb, 
as  in  garlic. 

Olnb  Mooii  A  name  applied  to  Lycopo^ 
diums.  The  seeds  of  one  speaes,  L.  elawUum, 
which  are  very  minute,  and  resemble  an  im- 
palpable yellow  powder,  are  used  in  theatres 
to  imitate  lightning;  when  thrown  across  a 
flame,  they  produce  a  suddoi  flare.  They  con- 
tain a  peculiar  oil.  . 

Cliib-lUMllBC«  In  Kayigataon,  a  critical 
mode  of  tacking,  resorted  to  only  in  perilous 
situations,  when  a  ship  has  no  other  escape 
from  running  ashore.  It  consists  in  letting  go 
the  lee-anchor  as  soon  as  the  wind  is  out  of 
the  sails,  thereby  bringing  the  ship's  head  to 
wind.  She  will  then  pay  att,  when  the  cable 
is  cut  and  the  sails  are  trimmed.  By  this 
process  the  tack  is  accomplished  in  a  far 
shorter  distance  than  it  could  otherwise  be. 

OlubMsff.  A  hypertrophy  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  chiefly  of  the  cabbage  and  other  Bras- 
sicacea,  in  which  the  root  becomes  roughly 
swollen  and  marbly  like  a  truffle.  On  some 
ground,  chiefly  that  which  is  exhausted  by  long 
cultivation,  cabbages  are  very  liable  to  suffer 
in  this  way,  the  growth  of  the  stem  being 
arrested.  The  b^  remedy  is  wood  ashes 
dropped  in  the  hole  when  the  plant  is  put  in. 

Cluinp.  The  compressed  day  of  coal  strata. 

Ctaaidhm  In  Geoio^,  the  hard  and  often 
dirty-looking  bed  of  the  lower  chalk.  When 
not  exposed  to  weather,  this  material  ^  is  well 
adapted  for  decorative  purposes  in  architecture. 
Many  of  our  cathedrals  snow  good  spedmens 
that  have  retained  their  sharp  edges  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  dunch  the  siiidous  partides 
that  were  removed  to  form  beds  of  flint  in  the 
white  upper  chalk  are  generally  found  dis- 
seminated among  the  chalk  itself,  giving  it  a 
greyer  colour  and  harsher  feeL    It  rests  on 
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the  upper  greensand  (an  arenaoeou  bed),  and 
often  contains  clay.      * 

01«Btaoo«  In  Eodesiaatieal  History.  An 
order  of  monks,  so  called  from  the  abbey  of 
Clugn^,  on  the  Sa6ne,  founded  by  St  Benion 
early  in  the  tenth  oentozy.  There  were  manj 
houses  of  this  order  in  England  before  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries.  Rook's  Church 
Dictionary ;  Milman'fl  LaUn  CkruHamty,  bk. 
viiL  ch.  iv.) 

Ctaflte  (after  De  F^deose,  an  eminent 
French  botanist).  A  genus  of  Outtifera.  or 
Clusiacem  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  chieflr 
distinguished  by  its  capsular  five  or  ten  celled 
fruity  and  by  the  numerous  stamens  which  open 
by  their  whole  length.  They  ure  tropicsl  trees, 
and  one  of  them,  C.  Gdactodendron,  a  natire 
of  Venecuela^  is  one  of  the  Cow-trees  (Palo  de 
Vaca)  of  South  America*  The  milk  flows  from 
incisions  made  through  the  bark  to  the  wood, 
one  tree  yielding  about  a  quart  in  an  hoar. 

OlaMbMi  or  fttenflWi  In  MaduneiT, 
oottpUngs  which  have  no  oonpling  boxee  arr 
denominated  dutches  or  glands.  A  ooaplioj 
of  this  kind  consists  of  two  dOSses,  one  fii^d 
to  the  end  of  each  of  the  shafts  to  beooimect^ 
One  of  the  crosses,  havins  its  end  bent  florwi 
lays  hold  of,  or  dutches,  the  other,  and  hf  doing 
BO  turns  round  the  other  shaft.  Insteadof  cr»s 
pieces  two  round  east-iron  plates  are  sometimes 
used,  each  having  a  part  cut  ont^  and  a  oorre* 
sponding  projection.  The  projection  of  th« 
one  plate  is  inserted  in  thie  opening  of  the 
other,  and  thus  serves  to  engage  t£s  Aits. 
(Buchanan  On  Mill  Work.) 

ClypMWtar  (Lat  dypens,  a  hucHer,  aod 
astmm,  a  stor).  A  genus  of  sea-urchins 
(Eehinida)  of  a  flattened  shield-like  fom 
with  a  submaiginal  Tont  This  genns  is  tenn«l 
EchinanthuB  by  Klein. 

cajyato  {ImL  dypeatn%  from  djpensV 
Shield-like,  or  scutate. 

Olyamw.  An  alchemical  name  for  the 
water  obtained  by  deflagrating  nitre  vif^ 
chaiQoal:  the  Teasels  were  generally  burst  in 
the  operation ;  but  when  it  snoeeeded,  the  f^v 
drops  of  water  obtained  were  hi^y  prized  for 
medical  use. 

Ooaowwf  (Lat  ooacervatns,  pait  of 
ooaoervo,  /  Ae^  together).  Aoeomulsted.  A 
term  applied  by  older  physiologists  to  certain 
secretions  or  excretions  lonff  retained. 

Oom6Sut«r  (Lat.  oo,  and  a^jntor,  s  hriper). 
In  Ecdesiastical  matters,  the  assistant  o(  a 
bishop  or  other  prelate  (in  some  iiistanc<>» 
even  of  a  canon  or  prebendaiy,  but  the  Istter 
usage  was  irregular).  A  ooaciyutor  was  eqnal  in 
ran<  to  the  dietary  whose  ftmctions  he  might 
on  occasion  supply ;  hence  the  ooadjntor  of  a 
bishop  was  himself  consecrated  a  bishq)  f» 
partimis  it^fidelium.  The  odebrated  cardinal  do 
Bets  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  Coadjotor 
of  Paris  during  the  most  active  period  of  bi« 
career,  having  the  administration  of  the  tem- 
poralities of  that  see,  which  belonged  to  his 
undo  the  archbishop  de  Rets.  CoB^jators 
usually  Buooeeded   their  princ^iab  in  their 
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dignities;  and  hence  arose  an  abuse  which 
Xcuded  to  make  ecdesiaatical  dignities  here- 
diriiry,  nephews  and  other  relatives  of  bishops 
Uin^  named  their  ooa4jntor8.  The  institution 
of  coadjutors  to  bishoprics  is  preserved  by  the 
PrfDch  ooBCordat  of  1801. 

CottdwMite  (Lat.  coadunatus,  part,  of  co- 
adiiBo,  Ivnite)^  In  Botany,  two  or  more  parts 
joined  together* 

floagwtelito  Iiympb.  A  term  giren  in 
Bome  surgical  works  to  the  fibrine  of  the  blood, 
vhich  is  the  only  part  that  has  the  power  of 
spfmtaoeously  coagulating. 

Coagvlsm  (Lat).  The  part  of  the  blood 
which  dianges  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state, 
viien  drawn  from  the  body  and  left  at  rest,  or 
ruljocted  to  heat  or  certain  chemical  reagents. 
ii  consists  of  the  fibrine  with  the  blood-discs. 

OoAl  (Ger.  kohle).  This  remarkable  and 
well-known  nuneral  consists  essentially  of  car- 
l»>n  combined  with  certain  gases  and  mixed 
with  certain  earthy  impurities,  which  affect  its 
Value  for  practical  purposes  and  sometimes 
»h«>r  its  appearance. 

The  essential  characters  of  coal  in  Practical 
Cryology  are  derived  from  its  colour,  texture, 
c<->mpio«ition,  and  uses  as  a  combustible.  The 
&^x*iated  rocks  are  not  unimportant;  and 
I'^f  thickness  and  number  of  uie  coal  seams 
ti'hin  certain  limits  greatly  a£Eect  the  value 
"f  a  deposit 

Coal  differs  from  most  rocks  very  distinctly. 
•^'•ae  black  minerals,  such  as  obsidian,  black 
•j9vt2,  and  others,  resemble  it  but  are  distin- 
r<^^hable  in  a  moment  by  texture,  and  also  by 
tilt  IT  being  non-combustible.  There  is,  how- 
<'Ver,  s  rock  into  which  it  passes  by  gradations 
which  are  often  hardly  perceptible.  [Bitu- 
vixous  Shaul]  OenaraUy  alternating  with 
cltale  or  hard  clayey  bands,  these  have  not  un- 
fr^uently  obtained  from  the  coal  so  much 
cirljoa  aad  of  various  hydrocarbons  as  to  be 
quit«  black,  and  even  to  bum  with  facility, 
tiiMiigh  with  a  large  percentage  of  ash.  It  is 
Kimetimes  not  easy  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  two  ro<^  a  giTen  specimen  belongsi 

Of  cosls  there  are  many  kinds.  Aothsaoitb 
id  the  richest  in  carbon ;  Stbah  Coai.  contains 
bu$cient  gas  to  bum  with  flame,  and  get  up 
e-team  <H»nomica]ly,  but  is  not  rich  in  gas ;  the 
"niinuy  biiuaunoua  eakina  coals  are  sufficiently 
n\-h  in  gases  to  be  useful  for  destructive  dis- 
tillAtion  if  raauired,  but  equally  useful  for 
house  fires  ana  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
^^'1 ;  the  Canxxl  Coals  are  so  ricn  in  gas  as 
t'>  be  uneconomical  except  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas ;  and  the  very  richly  bituminous  coals 
r>f  Scotland,  the  minerals  called  Boobbab 
(oiL,  Tobbakb-hhx  Mixb&al,  Lisxahaoo 
Coal,  and  some  others,  approach  so  nearly  in 
all  respects  to  the  condition  of  bituminous 
»htl«8  Uiat  they  are  frr  more  valuable  for  slow 
<lu>tilUtk>n  to  procure  oils  and  paraffins,  than 
<l(Kctly  as  fuel  or  for  destructive  distillation 
to  make  coke  and  gas. 

9^  ^  ^f^  widely  distributed  over  the  earth. 
It  is  fiound  in  all  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
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globe,  and  is  of  all  geological  ages.  Whatever 
its  origin  may  have  been,  it  is  certainly  a  mine- 
ral that  has  been  in  course  of  formation  since 
the  existing  state  of  tho  world  began.  It  pro- 
bably is  so  still.  Silurian  coals  have  not  indeed 
yet  been  found,  though  strong  indications  exist 
of  larffo  deposits  of  carbon  of  that  period. 
Devoman  coal  is  abundant  The  carboniferous 
series  is  that  which  vields  the  chief  supplies  in 
Western  Europe  and  Eastern  North  America* 
Permian  coal  is  probable.  Liassic  coal  abounds, 
and  the  whole  of  the  oolitic  series  seems  to 
contain  carbonaceous  deposits,  as  we  advance 
towards  the  East  Cretaceous  coal  occurs  at 
intervals  in  Hungary  and  the  East  not  indeed 
BO  good  as  could  be  desired,  but  still  true  coal, 
and  excellent  beds  of  trae  coal  of  the  older  ter- 
tiary period  are  found  in  mountain  valleys  of 
the  Carpathians.  Besides  these  are  the  enor- 
mous deposits  of  lignite  or  brown  coal,  widely 
spread  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  gene- 
rally of  tertiary  date. 

Coal  is  usually  interstratified  with  clayey 
beds  converted  mto  shale  and  with  sandy 
beds  converted  into  sandstone  or  grit,  and 
both  of  these  usually  show  vegetable  impres- 
sions, proving  the  near  vicinity  of  land  at  the 
time  of  the  deposit  The  structure  of  coal 
itself  also  shows  here  and  there  distinct  proof 
of  vegetable  origin ;  but  whether  in  all  cases 
the  cc^  is  an  accumulation  of  decomposed  and 
altered  leaves  and  trees,  or  whether  it  has 
been  so  far  altered  before  being  deposited  as 
to  have  lost  most  part  of  its  structure,  has  not 
been  clearly  determined.  Certainly  the  in- 
dications of  vegetable  tissue  and  cell-structure 
are  not  universal,  though  common,  in  prepared 
specimens  examined  under  the  microscope. 
Thus  the  trae  origin  of  the  great  deposits  of 
coal  remains  obscure,  though  indirectly  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  yegetation  is  the  ma- 
terial that  they  were  derived  from. 

But  the  changes  involved  in  passing  from 
the  ordinary  state  of  vegetable  matter  to  the 
condition  of  coal  are  neither  few,  small,  nor 
easily  oomprehended.  The  whole  of  the  car- 
bon remains,  \)ut  other  substances  by  no  means 
unimportant  which  help  to  form  woody  fibre^ 
are  generally  absent  The  best  coal  contains 
no  water,  no  potash,  no  phosphorus,  and  very 
Utile  silica,  lime  or  iron,  or  if  at  any  time  it 
does  contain  such  elements,  the  quantity  is 
(with  the  exception  of  silica,  lime  and  iron) 
absolutely  inappreciable  by  the  best  chemical 
tests,  whereas  tiie  proportion  of  these  in  wood 
and  leaves  varies  from  '2  to  nearly  12  per  cent, 
and  the  water,  potash,  and  phosphorus  are  es- 
sential ingredients.  On  the  other  hand,  sul- 
phur is  not  unfrequently  present  with  iron  in 
coal,  and  this  element  is  only  rarely  found  in 
certein  succulent  vegetables,  and  is  then  with- 
out iron.  The  change  then  from  common 
vegetation  to  ooal  is  complete,  and  involves 
an  amount  of  decomposition  little  short  of 
desfanction. 

The  quantity  of  coal  present  in  different  coal 
fields  is  a  matter  of  calculation ;  but  it  is  dear 
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CkMOlBlte.  A  protiodide  of  merenxy  re- 
sembling Cinnabar,  found  in  reddish-brown 
particles,  on  selenide  of  mercuiy,  at  Casas 
Viejas  in  Mexico. 

OoeeoUte  (Gr.  it^inrof,  a  grmn^  and  X(0or, 
stone).  A  kind  of  INroxene,  found  in  small 
transloeent  grannies  of  Tarions  shades  of  green, 
which  are  slightly  coherent,  and  hard  enough 
to  scratch  glass.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the 
iron  mines  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

OoeeooB  or  Coeoon.  The  silken  case 
which  the  larvae  of  certain  insects  spin  for 
the  purpose  of  a  covering  during  the  period  of 
their  metamorphosis,  and  which  some  spiders 

Srepare  as  a  protection  to  their  ova  during  the 
evelopement  of  the  young.  The  cod  or  coc- 
coon  of  the  silkworm  is  a  well-known  example 
of  the  most  valuable  of  these  productions. 

Oooeost0iis  (Gr.  ir^«irot,  berry ^  and  6<rr4ov, 
bone).  A  genus  of  Placoganoid  Devonian  fishes 
in  which  the  external  ganoid  surface  of  the 
buckler  plates  is  ornamented  with  small  hemi- 
spherical tubercles,  whence  the  generic  name. 
In  all  the  palaK)zoic  fishes  the  cylindrical 
gelatinous  body  called  notochord  or  chorda 
dorsatia,  pre-existing  to  the  formation  of  the 
bony  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  in  all  vertebrate 
animals,  is  never  developed  beyond  the  soft 
embryonal  state;  such  fishes  are  accordingly 
termed  notoehordal  as  retaining  the  noto- 
chord. 

Coeenliui  Xndloiuk  The  fimt  of  the 
Anamirta  Cocculus.  It  is  imported  firom  the 
East  Indies,  and  contains  a  poisonous  principle, 
which  has  been  termed  pierotoxia.  It  is  often 
used  to  poison  fishes :  a  few  handfuls  of  it 
ground  into  coarse  powder,  and  thrown  into  a 
pond,  bring  the  fish,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
nours,  to  3ie  surface  in  an  intoxicated  or 
poisoned  state;  but  if  quickly  removed  into 
fresh  water,  they  recover.  It  is  sometimes 
added  to  ale  to  increase  its  stupefying  quality. 

CoeeoBU  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  by 
Gaertner  to  denote  a  pericarp  of  diy  elastic 
pieces  or  cocci,  as  in  Diosma,  se. 

Cooens  (Lat.  coccum,  aearlet),  A  name 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of  Hemipterous 
insects,  including  the  Mexican  species,  the 
cochineal  insect  {Coccus  CacH^  Linn.),  which 
feeds  on  Co/cteit,  and  which  affords  the  well- 
known  fine  red  dye. 

CtaKfliiiieal.  The  Coccus  Cacti.  This  valu- 
able insect  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  year  1623.  It  is  imported  from 
Mexico  and  New  Spain.  It  feeds  on  several 
species  of  cactus.  It  ia  small,  rugose,  and  of  a 
deep  mulberry  colour.  They  are  scraped  from 
the  plants  into  bags,  killed  by  boiling  water, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  Those  are  preferred 
which  are  plump,  of  a  peculiar  silvery  appear- 
ance, and  which  yield  a  brilliant  crimson  when 
rubbed  to  powder.  Cochineal  is  sometimes 
adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  a  manufactured 
article  composed  of  coloured  dough.  This  is 
detected  by  the  action  of  boiling  water,  which 
dissolves  and  disintegrates  the  imitation,  but 
hoa  little  effect  upon  the  real  insect     The 
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principal  ooraponant  of  cocfainesl  is  a  peeollar 
colouring  matter,  n^ch  has  been  callM 
carminium  and  cochmelia.  It  is  obtained  bv 
digesting  the  powder  of  cochineal  fint  in 
ether,  which  takes  up  &t,  and  then  in  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  oochinelia.  Adds  cL^Lone 
its  colour  from  crimson  to  an  orange-red,  and 
alkalies  turn  it  violet-.  When  mixed  with  re- 
cently precipitated  alumina,  it  forms  a  bean- 
tiful  lake.  Cochineal  yields  a  brilliant  scarUt 
dye,  which  is  produced  by  fixing  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  insect  by  a  mordant  of  alumina 
and  oxide  of  tin,  and  exalting  the  colour  It 
the  action  of  supertartrate  of  potash. 

Coeblea  (Lat.  shell).  In  Anatomy,  a  por- 
tion of  the  internal  ear,  which  in  mammals  u 
shaped  like  the  common  snail-sheU,  vith  vi 
base  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  intmi;il 
meatus,  and  perforated  to  receive  some  fila- 
ments of  the  acoustic  nerve.  It  is  trareivd 
by  a  conical  column,  called  modiolus,  aroucl 
which  a  spiral  caned  makes  two  turns  and  a 
halt  This  canal  is  divided  into  two  Tain(>«, 
or  scai^^  by  a  partition  of  bone  called  tbt 
lamina  spiralis.  At  the  base  of  the  coolilt-j 
one  scala  communicates  with  the  vestibule,  t\<- 
other  with  the  tympanum ;  they  communicite 
with  each  other  at  tne  apex  of  the  cochlea. 

Ooelilear  ilAt,  a  spoon).  In  Botaoj,  a 
term  used  in  describing  the  aestivation  of  a 
flower,  to  express  one  piece  being  larger  th  m 
the  others,  and  hollowed  like  a  helmet  or  Kit!, 
covering  sJl  the  others,  as  in  Aconitwn^  &c 

OoeblMito  (Lat  cochlea^  a  sheU,  a  cockfA 
In  Botany,  a  term  used  in  describing  tbi> 
general  form  of  bodies,  to  denots  any  that 
are  twisted  in  a  short  spire,  so  as  to  resem^l' 
the  convolutions  of  a  snail-shell ;  as  the  pc^i 
of  Medicago  cochleata.  It  also  means  a  fcn- 
cave  body  like  that  of  one  of  the  valves  of  a 
cockle-shell,  as  in  Epidendrum  eochleatunu 

CoelBle  Add.  When  the  solid  hvj 
matt«r  of  cocoa-nut  oil  is  saponified,  the  en- 
stalline  &tty  acid  into  which  it  is  oooTen^ 
has  been  called  coeinic  or  cocostearie  arid. 

Co6k-piti  The  after  part  of  the  orlop  dtvt 
or  deck  below  the  lower  deck,  and  mltogt'tbcr 
below  the  water.  Here,  in  line-of- battle  sfai'^us 
are  the  cabins  of  several  of  the  junior  offi(vr«. 
The  cock-pit  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
wounded  in  time  of  action. 

CocK-PiT.  The  name  given  to  the  fi^-^ 
where  game  cocks  fight  their  battles.  ^  Th^ 
room  in  Westminster  in  which  her  majeffty's 
privy  council  hold  their  sittings  is  caDed  th«« 
cock-pit^  from  its  having  been  Uie  site  of  vbat 
was  formerly  the  cock-pit  belonging  to  the 
palace  at  WhitehaU. 

Ooek>^p  X«tt0r.  In  Printing  a  larcr^ 
type  used  for  the  first  letter  of  the  first  won! 
of  a  volume,  part,  book,  orchapter.  The  bottom 
of  the  type  must  range  with  the  foot  of  the 
other  types  in  the  line,  otherwise  it  is  called  a 
drop  or  twoMne  letter. 

Cotiket.  In  Commerce,  a  scroll  of  parrh- 
ment,  signed  and  delivered  by  the  oflicers  ff 
the  custom-house  to  merchants  upon  enterio^' 
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(hnr  goocJA,  to  certify  that  their  merehandiee  is 
eiutomed  and  may  be  discharged. 

Coftkae^.  A  oontemptiuras  appellation  for 
B  citiien  of  London.  If  tlie  origin  of  the  term 
bedoabtftil,  its  anti^nitf  cannot  be  disputed, 
10  it  is  mentioned  in  some  verses  generally 
Attriboted  to  Hugh  Bagot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  in 
th«  reign  of  Henry  IL : — 

Wen  I  in  my  eMtle  at  Boogvy, 
Upon  tin  zlT«r  of  Wavemey, 
I  voold  ne  oaie  for  the  nog  of  Cockeney  (Le.  of 
London). 


The  frnit  of  the  JT^eobrtma  OacaOf 
trhicfa  is  about  the  siae  of  a  kidney-bean,  and 
eoclosed  in  a  thin  shelL 

CMOS  (Fort  coco,  a  monkey^  from  the  re- 
itemblance  of  the  end  of  the  nut  to  a  monkey's 
h^).  The  Coooa-nut  tree,  C,  nueiferOf  is  the 
type  of  this  genus  of  palms,  which  niostfy  ooenrs 
in  the  tropicsl  regions  of  America.  The  com- 
mon Coooa-nnt^  however,  though  now  cultivated 
throughout  the  tropics^  is  supposed  to  be  a 
natiTe  of  Southern  India.  It  prefers  the  vici- 
uitj  of  the  sea,  and  hence  probably  its  wide 
distribation.  It  forms  a  trunk  60  or  100 
fe«t  high,  with  a  crown  of  pinnate  leaves  and 
bruciung  spikes  of  from  12  to  20  fruits,  three- 
sided  wiSi  an  outer  fibrous  husk  enclosing  a 
»Qgle  seed  contained  in  a  hard  shell,  which  is 
the  foim  in  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  this 
ei»stry.  The  uses  of  this  palm  are  very  nu- 
wma,  every  part  being  put  to  some  purpose. 
Tbd  nut  itself  the  oil,  and  the  fibre  (called 
f'^r)  are  the  principal  products  of  the  fruit ; 
file  tnmk  yields  timber,  and  the  leaves  fbrm 
natg,  baskets,  and  thatch ;  while  the  sap  yields 
toddy  and  palm  sngar. 

Coejtiia  (Or.  mMvrtfr,  lamentation;  firom 
Kwr^,  /  bewail).  In  Mythology,  one  of  the 
riren  of  Hades ;  according  to  Homer,  a  branch 
of  the  Styx.    (Odyesetf  z.  513.) 

Ood  Xivar  OIL  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
lirer  of  the  common  cod  (Morrhua  vuigaris), 
and  other  allied  species,  has  long  been  a  popu- 
Ur  remedyfor  rheumatism  and  some  other  com- 
pUints,  but  its  use  by  medical  pHractitioners 
if  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  London 
market  is  ahnost  entirely  supplied  with  this 
utide  from  Newfoundland,  '^ere  the  fishing 
begins  in  June  and  ends  in  October.  The  livers 
are  either  pressed  or  they  are  boiled  in  water, 
and  the  oil  afterwards  filtered,  the  colour  of  it 
Taiying  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation 
and  the  species  ot  fish  firom  which  it  is  derived. 
Besides  the  usual  constituents  of  fish  oil,  traces 
of  bromine  and  of  iodine  (iodide  of  copper)  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  it^  and  to  these 
agents  its  efBi»ey  may  perhaps  be  ascribed, 
though  it  has  often  been  doubted  whether  it 
poesesMs  any  virtues  beyond  those  of  the  fat 
oils  in  geaenL  In  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonM 
or  two  daily,  it  generally  acts  slightly  on  the 
bovels;  and  though  nauseous  and  disagreeable 
at  first,  the  repugnance  to  it  is  soon  overcome. 
Bheomatism,  scrofula,  chronic  gout,  skin  afiec- 
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the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  principally 
prescribed.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  twice 
or  three  times  a  day  for  adults,  and  a  tea- 
spoonfiil  night  and  morning  for  young  children, 
are  the  usual  doses.  Cofiee,  warm  table-beer, 
dill,  peppermint,  and  other  aromatic  waters,  are 
the  D^  vehicles  for  covering  its  nauseous 
flavour. 

Ooda  (ItaL  a  tail).    In  Music,  the  passage 
which  serves  to  dose  or  end  a  movement,  after 
the  regular  form  has  been  completed.    In  some 
cases  it  consists  of  merely  one  phrase,  in  others 
it  is  carried  to  a  great  extent.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  canon,  it  often  serves  to  end  the  piece 
which  might  otherwise  be  carried  on  to  infinite. 
Code  (from  the  Latin  codex,  a  manuscript). 
Signifies,  in  the  langusge  of  Jurisprudence,  any 
coUection  of  laws  digested  and  reduced  into 
an  orderly  arrangement,  whether  by  public  an- 
Uiority  or  by  the  private  labour  of  learned  men. 
But,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  word  code  is 
onlv  used  to  signify  a  compilation  of  laws  by 
authority.    Five  collections  of  Boman  law  are 
designated  by  the  title  of  codes :  that  of  Sextus 
Fapirius,  wmch  only  exists  in  fragments  dis- 
covered by  various  authors,  but  which  contained 
the  laws  of  the  Boman  kings ;  the  Oregorian, 
the  compilation  of  an  unknown  author,  about 
the  reign  of  Oonstantine;  the  Hermogenian, 
of  which  the  author  is  also  doubtftil,  and  the 
date  nearly  the  same ;  the  Theodosian,  framed 
under  the  order  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
younger,  and  containing  the  constitutions  of  the 
emperors  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  his 
own  (from  which,  until  the  greater  works  of 
Justinian  became  publicly  known  in  modem 
Europe^  the  jurisconsults  of  the  dark  ages  drew 
the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  of  Roman 
law)  ;  and,  lastlv,  that  of  Justinian,  a.d.  629. 
Of  the  codes  of  law  now  recognised  in  modem 
states  the  most  remarkable  are,  in  order  of 
time :  the  code  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia; 
that  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  confined  to  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence ;  that  of  Joseph  II.  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  the  Code  Napol^n  in  France.    This 
title,  thoueh  sometimes  given  in  general  lan- 
guage to  ul  the  digests  of  law  made  tmder  that 
emperor,  is  appropriated  by  French  lawyers  to 
the  greatest  of  his  works,  the  Code  Ciril.    The 
project  for  this  code  was  drawn  up,  in  1801,  by 
five  commissioners,  by  them  reported  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  and  thence  carried  to  the 
Conseil  d'Etat :  in  that  body  it  was  tally  dis- 
cussed, clause  by  clause,    besides  the  Code 
Civil,  the  written  French  law  now  comprises 
seven  other  'principal'  codes;  vis.  the  Code 
P^nal ;  the  two  Codes  of  Procedure,  civil  and 
criminal;  the  Code  de  Commerce;  the  Code 
Rural,  Forestier,  and  *de  P^che   Fluvisle.' 
Other  collections  of  laws  on  special  subjects 
are  sometimes,  but  less  accurately,  termed,  in 
France,  codes;  e.g.  the  Code  Politiq[ue^  Kili- 
taire,  && 

Oodolne  or  Oodela  (Gr.  jtcS^cio,  the  poppy 
head).  An  alkaline  substance,  discovend  in 
1832  by  Robiquet  in  opium.    It  was  at  first 


tioDs,  phtfaiaifl^  and  mesenteric  emaciation  are  confounded  with  morphia. 
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(Ital.  dim.  of  ooda).  In  Music, 
a  short  passage  which  connects  one  section  with 
another,  and  not  composing  part  of  a  regular 
section. 

Codex  (Lat).  A  manuscript :  in  its  original 
sense  the  inner  bank  of  a  tree,  which  was  used 
for  the  purposes  of  writing.  The  word  was 
thence  transferred  by  the  Romans  to  signify  a 
piece  of  writing,  on  whatever  material;  e.g. 
with  the  stylus  on  tablets  lined  with  wax,  or 
on  a  roll  of  parchment  or  paper.  In  modem 
Latin,  a  manuscript  volume.  Codex  rescriptus 
or  palimpsesiua  is  a  manuscript  consisting  of 
leaves,  from  which  some  earlier  writing  has  been 
erased  in  order  to  afford  room  for  the  insertion 
of  more  recent  writing.  Many  such  codices 
exist;  and  from  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
erasing  process,  the  earlier  writing  has  in  some 
instances  been  restored.  Considerable  frag- 
ments of  classical  works,  previously  considered 
as  lost)  have  been  thus  recovered  by  Mai  from 
among  the  contents  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan. 

Codiell  CLat.  codicillus,  dim.  of  codex).  In 
Law,  an  addition  or  supplement  to  a  will,  for 
the  purpose  of  altering,  explaining,  or  adding  to 
its  contents.  Of  codicils,  as  of  wills,  the  latter 
prevails  where  it  contains  provisions  contradic- 
tory to  those  of  a  former.  By  the  recent  Wills 
Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  every  codicil  must  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  as  is  thereby  made 
requisite  in  the  case  of  a  will ;  viz.  signed  by 
the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
at  one  time.     [Will.] 

Coafllolent  (Lat.  co,  and  efficio,  /  effect). 
In  Algebra,  one  of  two,  simple  or  compound, 
factors  whose  product  constitutes  a  term.  Thus 
in  the  term  2a6*c,  2ab>^  is  the  coefficient  of  c, 
2a  of  l^c  and  2  of  ab^c.  In  the  latter  case 
2  is  frequently  called  the  numerical  coefficient 
of  the  term,  the  others  being  distinguished  as 
literal  coefficients.  In  an  algebraical  expression, 
and  especially  in  quantics  whose  terms  involve 
constant  as  well  as  variable  factors,  it  is  usual 
to  restrict  the  term  coefficient  to  the  former 
and  to  refer  to  the  latter  as  facients. 

OoeAoieBts*  XAplaoe's.    [Lapljlgs's  Co- 

BFFICIENTS  AND  FUNCTIONS.] 

Ooeboni  Mortar.  A  small  mortar  made 
of  bronze,  introduced  by  the  great  engineer 
Coehom :  very  portable  and  usefuL 

<?aeUu»Btlild8B  (G^r.  koiXo;,  hollow^  and 
jUavda,  a  spine).  A  family  of  Ganoid  fishes 
in  the  system  of  Agassiz;  so  called  on  accoimt 
of  the  species  composing  it  being  armed  with 
hollow  spines.  The  fossil  genera,  Holoptychius 
and  C<Blacanthus  proper,  belong  to  this  fiimily. 

OOBlelmlBtlia  (Or.  icoiXof,  and  {A^ys,  a 
worm).  The  name  of  a  class  of  Entozoa, 
including  part  of  the  cavitary  intestinal  worms 
of  Cuvier,  or  those  which  are  characterised  by 
having  an  airnientary  canal  contained  in  a 
distinct  abdominal  cavity. 

CoBlenterata  (iroiXos,  concave,  and  tfrrcpor, 
intestine),  A  sub-kingdom  proposed  by  some 
zoologists  to  include  all  those  animals  in  which 
a  large  internal  or  'somatic'  cavity  is  oon- 
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stantly  present^  and  whose  body-sabitaiKe  i«- 
solves  itself  into  two  foundation  membraoefi 
or  layers,  one  serving  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
tegument^ the  other  lining  the  large  internal 
cavity.  It  is  composed  of  the  two  onkrs 
Hydrozoa  and  Aetinozoa,  and  indudee  the  Z/.'O- 
phyta.  Medusida,  Sertularidm,  Corals,  Aetinis, 
&e.  All  the  Caelenierata  are  marine,  with  the 
exception  of  two  freshwater  genera  (the  HifJra 
or  polyps),  and  they  are  generally  distributed 
throughout  most  seas.  Indications  of  the  m- 
mala  comprised  under  the  term  CotlmUrata 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  Acujeph^ 
Anthozoa,  and  Htdboioa. 

CMBliao  (Gr.  icmAlo,  ths  heUy).  A  paiuM 
species  of  diarrhcea  has  been  by  some  medi^'al 
writers  called  the  ccdiac  passion.  The  ealint 
artery  is  the  first  branch  of  the  aorta  in  the 
abdomen. 

CoDiweiiliim  (Lat).  In  ancient  ATt^hi- 
tecture,  the  eating  or  supper  room  of  the 
Romans.  When  it  became  the  fSashion  to  dine 
in  the  upper  rooms^  the  whole  upper  stoiy  cf 
their  houses,  which  rarely  consisted  of  mt^re 
than  two  stories,  was  often  called  by  this  name. 

Cceaoblo.     [CBMomo.] 

OoBBoMte  or  CoBObtto  (Gr.  rmv^M) 
One  who  lives  under  a  rule  in  a  religions  com- 
munity, as  distinguished  from  an  anchoret  or 
hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude.     [Amchobst.I 

CkMiorOf  OCBBiinui  (Gr.  icotiwt,  and  «tfa. 
a  tail).  The  hydatid  which  infests  the  brai:i 
of  sheep  is  so  called,  because  the  dilated  er^' 
is  the  common  termination  or  basis  of  att^^b- 
ment  of  many  heads  and  bodies.  The  diseA>^ 
called  staggers  is  produced  by  this  paiasit«. 

Ooffea  (from  Caffi^  or  Ka^  the  name  of  an 
Abyssinian  province  where  the  tree  is  found  i 
The  genus  which  contains  the  Goffee>tree.  & 
member  of  the  great  Cinchonaceous  order.  This 
plants  the  Coffea  arabica^  is  a  shrub  or  «mall 
tree  twenty  feet  high,  with  opposite  oblong  oral 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  smaU  white  flowers  in 
their  axils,  succeeded  by  red  fleshy  berries 
resembling  small  chenies^  each  containing  t^-> 
seeds.  The  coffee  shrub  is  cultivated  throo;:^- 
out  the  tropics,  and  is  the  source  of  consitie^ 
able  trade,  upwards  of  60,000,000  pounds)  beir.^ 
in  some  years  imported  to  this  countiy,  of  vhiv'h 
more  th^  half  is  retained  for  homeoonsompti^n. 

CoflDe.  The  berries  of  the  Cofea  arahi'\ 
These,  when  roasted,  powdered,  and  infn&t^l  'o 
boiling  water,  yield  the  well-known  bererai."^ 
called  coffet.  It  is  exhilarating;  and  operat*-^ 
upon  many  persons  as  an  aperient.  [Caffcix  J 

Colfor  (Fr.  oofl&e).  In  Architecture,  tiii-s 
term  is  applied  to  the  sunk  panels  in  vaults 
and  domes,  and  also  in  the  soffit,  or  nn^lc: 
side  of  the  Corinthian  cornice,  usnallj  de- 
corated in  the  centre  with  a  flower. 

Cofferdam.  A  water-tight  case  made  f^r 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  water  from  so^'^i 
work  as  the  wall  of  a  whar^  the  pier  oi  a 
bridge,  &c,  in  order  that  it  may  be  exeeiitni 
.in  the  dry.  A  cofferdam  is  composed  of  one 
or  more  rows  of  piles,  usually  of  two,  betwi\'n 
which  day  or  some  impermeable  material  i^ 
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driren ;  the  pfleSi  generally  driven  dose  to- 
gether, are  flometimos  grooved  and  tongued,  or 
JoTetailed,  or  if  the  wster  be  not  very  deep 
tha  piles  are  driven  five  or  nx  feet  apart  and 
grooved,  with  boarda  or  nlatea  let  into  the 
groom;  but  the  effectoju  exdnsion  of  the 
water  is  the  easential  condition  of  a  cofferdam, 
and  great  pains  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
ptim^  of  wster  through  the  joints,  and  npon 
the  hoe  of  junction  with  the  natural  soil. 
The  general  formnla  given  by  Neville  (Civil 
Engineer  Jowmal,  1840,  iii.  78)  is  as  follows, 

1,     ♦!.                     ^         ji      ^126^'     . 
when  there  are  i)o  stays :    a  =■  -s-t ;  in 

which  loathe  thickness  of  the  dam  in  clear  of 
piles;  c=the  depth  of  water  in  feet;  6s: the 
height  of  dam  in  feet ;  b  «■  the  weight  of  a 
eubie  foot  of  the  dam  nsuallvs  ninety  pounds. 
(Moselj'sifecAamca/  Principles  qf  Er^^tneerinff^ 
ke.) 

Cofs.  In  MillwQrk,  the  term  cogs  is  given 
to  the  teeth  of  wheeb  when  they  are  not  of 
the  game  piece  with  the  body  of  the  wheel, 
but  are  eacn  of  a  particular  piece. 

CognlaaBee.  In  Heraldry,  a  crest,  coat 
of  anna,  or  similar  badge  of  distinction,  ap- 
{■eitaioiog  to  a  person  or  £unily. 

CefBlaaaoe,  CteniuHUioe  (Lat.  cognosce, 
I  ir»w).  In  Law,  an  acknowleda:ment  of  a 
Cm,  of  taking  a  distress,  &c  It  also  signifies 
tb:  power  which  a  court  has  to  hear  and  de- 
tfrmiae  a  particular  species  of  suit. 

Cocaomea  (Lat).  The  last  of  the  three 
lumes  by  which  all  Romans,  at  least  those 
of  good  fiunily,  were  designated,  e.g.  Publius 
Villus  Maio.  It  served  to  mark  the  house 
[Fajcua]  to  which  they  belonged,  as  the  other 
tvo  oaroes,  viz.  the  pranomen  and  namerif  served 
ivspectirely  to  denote  the  individual  and  the 
da^  [Gns]  to  which  his  family  belonged. 

CofBowtt  (Lat.).  In  Law,  is  a  confession 
whereby  a  defendant  admits  that  the  plaintiff's 
caoM  of  action  against  him  is  jnst  (cognovit 
dctioDem\  and  suffers  ^'udgment  to  be  entered 
against  him  without  tnaL 

Cogrodleat.  Two  seta  of  facients  or  vari- 
iblee,  each  set  containing  the  same  number,  are 
said  to  be  comdient  if  on  replacing  the  varia- 
b](«  of  the  mt  set  by  certain  linear  functions 
bf  themselves,  those  of  the  second  set  become 
^  replaced  by  the  same  linear  functions  of 
themaelTes.  Thna  the  trilinear  coordinates 
'>  jr.  ^,  and  x',  y,  t^,  of  two  points  in  a  plane 
areoogredient ;  K>r  if  after  transformation  to  new 
axes  the  former  become  replaced  respectively  by 
«*  +  6y  +  tf r,  aj*  +  Aj^  +  Cj*",  a,x  +  b^  +  c^, 
the  latter  will  obviously  be  duuQg^d  to  the  same 
fcnrtiona  of  y,  y',  sf, 

Ooti— toa  (Lat  cohaereo^  /  hold  together). 
Id  Nataral  Philosophy,  is  the  force  or  attrac- 
tion with  which  the  particles  of  homogeneous 
^<)die8  are  kept  attached  to  each  other,  or  with 
whieh  tbev  rerist  separation.  Cohesion  is  thus 
<^i>tiogQid)ed  from  adhesion  \  the  latter  term 
dtaujtiog  the  attractive  force  existing  between 
two  diilerest  bodirt  brought  into  contact,  aa  a 
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drop  of  water  on  a  plate  of  glass ;  or  .between 
two  bodies  of  the  same  matter,  as  two  lumps  of 
lead,  when  their  smooth  surfaces  have  been 
pressed  together.  The  three  different  forms 
which  matter  assumes — solid,  Hquid,  and  gas- 
eous— are  determined  by  the  degree  of  cohesive 
force  existing  among  the  elementary  particles. 
In  solids  this  force  is  ^^reatest,  and,  in  fiict,  is 
that  which  cauaes  soUdit^ ;  in  liquids  it  is  less 
powerful,  but  still  sufficiently  manifest  in  the 
drops  or  globular  forms  assumed  by  small 
quantities  of  water  or.  mercury  poured  on  a 
table.  In  the  case  of  aeriform  fluids  it  may  be 
regarded  as  negative,  the  particles  baring  a 
tendency  to  repel  each  other.  The  cohesive 
force  of  the  elementary  partides  of  matter 
depends  on  the  distances  of  the  partides  from 
each  other ;  but  of  the  law  according  to  which 
its  intensity  increases  or  diminishes  nothing 
is  known,  excepting  that  the  force  decreases 
rapidly  as  the  distance  increases,  and  vanishes 
altogether  when  the  distance  becomes  so  great 
as  to  be  appredable  to  the  senses. 

It  is  a  problem  of  very  great  importance  to 
determine  the  cohesive  power  of  the  materials 
employed  in  mechanical  structures.  Many  ex- 
periments have  been  made  for  this  purpose; 
and  their  results  have  notonly  a  practical  utility, 
but  throw  much  light  on  the  constitution  of 
bodies.  When  a  bar  of  metal,  a  beam  of  wood, 
or  a  rope  is  stretched  lengthwise,  the  tension 
which  it  bears,  or  the  cohesive  power  exerted, 
is  equal  to  the  accumulated  attraction  of  all  the 
particles  in  any  transverse  section.  The  longi- 
tudinal distension  which  takes  place  before 
disrupture  is  at  first  proportional  to  this  attrac* 
tion,  but  afterwards  increases  in  a  more  rapid 
progression.  '  A  bar  of  soft  iron  will  stretch 
uniformly  b^  continuing  to  append  to  it  equal 
weights  till  it  be  loaded  with  half  as  much  as 
it  can  bear;  beyond  that  limit,  however,  its 
extension  will  become  doubled  by  each  addition 
of  the  eighth  part  of  the  diamptive  force.  Sup- 
pose the  bar  to  be  an  inch  square,  and  1,000 
mches  in  length ;  36,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  will 
draw  it  out  one  inch,  but  46,000  lbs.  will  stretch 
it  2  inches,  64,000  lbs.  4  inches,  63,000  lbs.  8 
inches,  and  72,000  lbs.  16  inches,  where  it 
would  finally  break.'  (Leslie's  Natural  Philo- 
sophy,) 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  absolute 
cohesion  of  the  prindpal  kinds  of  timber  em- 
ployed in  building  and  carpentry,  showing  the 
load  which  would  rend  a  prism  of  an  inch 
square,  and  the  length  of  the  prism  which,  if 
suspended,  would  be  torn  asunder  by  ita  own 
weight : — 

lbs.  ft 

Teak       .        .     12,916  36,049 

Oak        .        .     11,880  32,900 

Sycamore        .      9,630  36,800 

Beech     .         .     12,225  38,940 

Ash        .        .     14,130  42,080 

Elm        .         .       9,720  39,060 

Memelfir        .      9,640  40,600 

Christaania  deal  12,346  66,600 

Lftreh     .        .     12,240  42,160 

II 
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The  metals  differ  more  widely  from  each 

other  in   their    cohesiye    strength   than    the 

several  species  of  wood  or  vegetable  fibres. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  George 

Rennie  in  1817,  the  oohesire  power  of  a  rod 

an  inch  square  of  different  metals,  in  pounds 

avoirdupois,  with  the  corresponding  length  in 

feet,  is  88  follows  :— 

lbs.  ft. 

Cast  steel  .  .  .  134,256  39,456 
Swedish  malleable  uon  72,064  19,749 
English  ditto  .  .  55,872  16,938 
Cast  iron  .        .         .     19,096  6,110 

Cast  copper       .        .     19,072  6,003 

Yellow  brass     .        .     17,958  6,180 

Cast  tin    .        .        .       4,736  1,496 

Cast  lead  .        .        .      1,824  348 

Cobobatloii.  The  repeated  distillation  of 
the  same  liquid  from  the  same  materials.  The 
term  was  invented  by  Paracelsus. 

Cobort  (Lat.  cohors).  The  tenth  part  of  a 
Roman  legion.  The  Pratorian  cohort  was  a 
body  of  picked  troops  who  attended  the  general, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Scipio  Africanus.    [LnoiON.] 

Coil  of  a  Chia.  Is  formed  by  winding  a 
bar  of  iron  at  a  welding  heat  round  a  mandrel, 
which  is  afterwards  removed.  The  rough  coil 
80  formed  is  welded,  bored,  and  turned  to  the 
required  size.  A  great  part  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  is  formed  of  these  coils. 
Ootns.  [NuMisiiATics ;  Monxt.1 
Ooin-^welgliing'  Kaolilne.  A  machine 
fbr  this  purpose,  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Cotton, 
was  cons^cted  by  Mr.  Napier  for  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1844,  and  has  since  been  more 
extensively  applied  at  the  Mint. 

It  consists  of  a  square  brass  box,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  placed  a  hopper  to  hold  the  sove- 
reigns to  be  weighed,  and  in  front  of  it  are  two 
small  apertures  fitted  with  receivers,  one  for 
the  sovereigns  of  full  weight,  and  the  other  for 
light  sovereigns.  The  balance  for  weighing 
the  sovereigns  is  placed  inside  the  box  near 
the  upper  plate,  vibrating  upon  a  knife  edge, 
and  receiving  the  sovereigns  upon  a  small  plat- 
form at  one  end  of  the  beam  and  above  it. 
The  platform  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a 
small  pendulum,  on  which,  at  about  an  inch 
below  the  platform,  there  is  an  oblong  perfora- 
tion, about  half  an  inch  in  length,  tecmnically 
called  a  tlott  in  which  a  small  ivoiy  rod  works 
freely  up  and  down,  without  touching  the  sides. 
Between  the  slot  and  the  platform  a  pair  of 
forceps  is  placed.  From  a  knife-edge  at  the 
other  end  of  the  beam  a  small  round  polished 
plate  18  suspended,  to  which  a  pendulum  is 
fixed,  and  at  its  lower  part  the  scale  is  placed 
to  receive  the  weight  Above  the  small  round 
plate,  under  the  top  of  the  box,  is  fixed  an 
agate  with  a  blunt  point.  When  the  machine 
is  in  motion,  the  small  ivoiy  rod  is  depressed ; 
this,  on  touching  ihe  bottom  of  the  slot,  or 
opening  in  the  pendulum  in  which  it  works, 
brings  down  the  beam  on  that  side,  and  raises 
it  of  course  on  the  other,  the  weight  side,  until 
the  bhibU  round  plate  on  that  side  touches  the 
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agate  point  The  beam  is  then  in  a  horizontal 
position.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  forc«p8 
catch  hold  of  the  pendulum  between  the  pUt- 
form  and  the  slot,  and  hold  it  firmly.  Th^ 
balance  is  then  in  a  condition  to  receive  th» 
sovereign,  which  is  shifted  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pile  in  the  hopper,  and  brought  by  meacs 
of  a  slide  along  a  channel,  just  large  enoiuh 
for  a  sovereign  of  the  proper  standaocd  gold  to 
pass,  but  not  large  enough  to  admit  a  coaster- 
feit,  and  deposited  upon  the  platform.  The 
forceps  then  let  go  their  hold,  the  ivozy  rod  is 
gently  raised,  and,  if  the  soTereign  happens  to 
be  light,  that  end  of  the  beam  rises,  and  the 
other  end  leaves  the  agate  point;  but,  if  the 
sovereign  be  of  full  weight,  the  beam  remains 
stationary,  and  the  smiJl  plate  on  the  weight 
end  is  in  contact  with  the  agate  point 

When  the  sovereign  is  weighed,  the  ofvra- 
tion  of  its  removal  is  very  ingenious,  and  is  if 
follows :  Two  bolts  are  placed  at  ri^t  &ns\t< 
to  each  other,  and  on  eacn  side  of  the  platform 
or  scale  there  is  a  part  cut  away  to  admit  cf 
the  bolts  striking  so  fiir  into  the  area  of  th-* 
platform  as  to  remove  anything  that  vodi 
nearly  fill  it  These  bolts  are  made  to  stnLf 
at  different  elevations,  the  lower  one  striJdi}^ 
(as  to  time)  a  little  before  the  other.  If  the 
sovereign  be  of  full  weight  the  scale  rm&air^^ 
down,  and  the  lower  bolt  knocks  it  off  into  tbt* 
full- weight  box.  If  the  sovereign,  on  the  oihirr 
hand,  l^  light,  it  rises  up,  and  the  first  hnt 
strikes  under  and  misses  it,  and  the  higher  b>ir 
then  strikes  and  knocks  it  off  into  the  lien' 
box.  The  machine  weighs  about  thirty-thr^ 
sovereigns  in  one  minute.  The  weights  n^ed 
are  of  glass,  and  are  adjusted  to  within  thr 
ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain. 

The  preceding  description  applies  to  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's weighing  machines  as  originally  adopted  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  deteiit- 
ing  light  sovereigns.  In  the  year  1862  a  series 
of  twelve  of  these  machines,  so  constructed  as 
to  separate  blanks,  or  coins  of  cnrrait  weight. 
from  those  which  are  too  heavy  or  too  light, 
and  to  distribute  the  pieces  thus  weighed  into 
three  separate  boxes,  were  made  by  Mr.  Kapier 
for  the  Hoyal  Mint,  and  are  now  in  constant 
and  successful  use.  Any  detailed  descrtptioo 
of  these  more  complicated  madiines  would  be 
unintelligible  without  illustrative  plates  incom- 

Satible  with  this  work.  A  repreeentation  and 
escription  of  one  of  them  will  be  found  in  u 
article  on  '  Coining '  published  in  Ibmlinum'i 
Pydopadia,  1862. 

Ooliuivo.  Under  this  teim  we  shall  give  » 
brief  outline  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  manufacture  of  coin,  as  carried  on  in  the 
Boyal  Mint  of  London. 

When  a  parcel  of  gold  is  brought  to  the  Hint 
in  ingots,  assays  are  made  of  each  ingot ;  the 
importers  are  then  required  to  attend  at  the  Hint, 
to  receive  the  assavei^s  reports,  andaMint  bill  ia 
given,  certifying  the  weight  fineness,  and  rahie 
of  the  ingots,  and  signed  by  the  proper  ofBceTs, 
which  biU  is  returned  upon  Hie  delivery  of  the 
bnlHon  to  the  importers  in  the  state  of  coia 
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The  bullion  is  then  deliTered  to  the  melter,  who, 
guided  bj  the  imsayer^s  report,  adda  either  alloy 
or  fine  gold  (when  either  are  required),  so  as  to 
reduce  &e  mass  to  standard  Jineruss  (that  is  22 
part«  of  pure  gold  and  2  of  alloy),  and  melts 
&nd  casts  the  metal  into  ban  of  convenient  form 
for  rolling :  each  bar,  when  intended  for  coinage 
iDto  fiorereigns^  being  an  inch  and  a  half  by  one 
inch  square,  and  about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  about  26  Ibii.  Apiece  ia  then  taken 
from  each  extremity  of  eacn  bar  and  delivered 
to  the  assayer,  who  fuscertaina  that  the  said  bars 
are  of  standard  fineness  before  he  allows  them 
to  be  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

These  preliminary  operations  are  nearly  the 
same  as  regards  silver  bullion. 

The  bars  are  then  transferred  to  the  Coining 
Department,  where  they  are  rolled  and  drawn 
into  plates  of  proper  thickness,  which  require  to 
be  most  nicely  adjusted,  so  that  a  piece  of  proper 
size  punched  out  of  any  part  of  the  plate  may 
have  the  exact  weight  of  the  intended  coin  ;  the 
Uavks  are  then  cut  out  of  these  plates,  which 
are  thus  reduced  to  the  state  of  sdssely  and  re- 
oelted  (under  due  checks  and  precautions^  to 
be  again  cast  into  bars.  The  blanks  (amount- 
ing to  about  two-thirda,  and  the  scissel  to  one- 
third  of  the  weight  of  the  original  plate  of 
Qetal)  are  next  annealed,  and  passed  through 
tbe  marking  machine,  by  which  the  edge  of 
^  piece  is  made  smooth  and  a  little  raiaod ; 
'Ht  are  then  cleaned  or  blanched  by  being  put 
/<?  a  few  minutes  into  a  hot  and  very  dilute 
^uiphoric  add,  aft^r  which  thev  are  thoroughly 
wavfaed  and  dried,  and  are  ready  to  be  stamped 
or  coined.  Thia  operation  is  performed  in 
passes  moved  by  mechanical  power,  and  con- 
iii«t^  in  placing  the  blanks  between  two  steel 
diffl,  upon  one  of  which  is  engraved  the  obverse 
and  upon  the  other  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  so 
as  to  give  an  impression  in  relief ;  while  the 
^reading  of  the  piece  in  a  lateral  direction  is 
preyentea  by  the  rising  of  a  collar  at  the  mo- 
nt'Dt  the  blow  is  struck,  in  which  collar  is 
eo^ved  the  mUUngt  which  ia  thus  transferred 
to  the  edge  of  the  piece  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  impresaiona  of  the  dies  are  taken  upon  its 
tvo  8ur£Bcea.  The  coining  presses  at  the  Mint 
are  usually  attended  by  boys,  who  have  only  to 
^  a  tube  or  species  of  hopper  with  the  blanks ; 
the  opoation  of  laying  the  blank  upon  the  dies, 
uid  again  throwing  it  off  when  stamped,  being 
^ffect^  by  the  machinery  connected  with  the 
press,  thus  preventing  the  risk  of  crushing  the 
^ers  of  the  persona  who  used  to  be  employed 
ui  this  department  before  these  layers  on,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  were  adopted.  In 
the  coining  zoom  at  the  Mint  there  are  eight 
presses,  each  adapted  for  eveiy  species  of  coin ; 
each  press  strikes  upon  an  average  60  pieces 
p«r  minute,  or  3,600  per  hour ;  so  that  m  the 
^f*  work  of  10  hours  each  press  produces 
about  36,000  pieces ;  and  the  eignt  presses  (sup- 
poaingthat  they  are  all  in  use)  stamp  288,000 
pieces  daily.  ThA  money  when  thus  completed 
is  ▼eiffhed  up  in  what  are  eaXL&di  journey  weights 
for  deUveiy  to  the  importers  of  the  bullion ;  the 
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§>ld  in  15  lbs.  and  the  silver  in  60  lbs.  troy, 
ut  before  any  coin  is  suifered  to  pass  out  of 
the  Mint,  it  is  inspected  as  to  its  workmanship ; 
and  if  it  be  in  any  i^pect  faulty  or  imperfect,  is 
rejected  for  recomagc.  The  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  money  are  also  ultimately  examined  and 
insured  by  the  process  of  pixing,  which  consists 
in  taking  promiscuouslv  from  every  journey 
weight  of  coin  a  pound  in  tale,  which  is  care- 
fully weighed  by  the  assay  master,  who  de- 
clares aloud  the  minus  or  plus  upon  each  pound 
(if  it  be  not  standard  or  exact),  which  is  re- 
corded by  the  comptroller  and  assayer.  This 
determines  whether  the  money  has  been  made 
within  the  remedy  allowed  upon  the  pound  troy ; 
but,  as  the  remedy  upon  the  pound  is  divided 
among  the  number  of  pieces  in  it,  the  comp- 
troller weighs  several  of  the  pieces  individually, 
and  if  they  are  not  within  the  allowed  limits, 
can,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  check  officers 
assembled  on  this  duty,  return  the  coin  to  the 
Coining  Department^  to  be  remelted  and  re- 
coined.  From  the  same  pound  weight  of  gold 
or  silver  the  comptroller  also  takes  two  pieces, 
one  of  which  is  handed  to  the  chief  assay-master 
to  assay,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  metal  has 
undergone  no  deterioration  in  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  its  manufacture ;  the  other  piece  is 
sealed  up  in  a  packet  and  consigned  to  the  pix 
box,  which  is  locked  by  the  separate  keys  of 
the  check  officers,  where  it  remains  until  the 
trial  of  the  pix  by  jury  before  the  king  or 
certain  of  his  council,  which  usually  takes  place 
once  every  three  or  four  years  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  at  Westminster. 

The  term  journey  weight  is  applied  at  the 
Mint  to  the  weight  of  certain  parcels  of  coin, 
which  were  probably  considerea  formerly  as  a 
day's  work.  The  journey  of  gold  is  16  troy 
pounds,  which  is  coined  into  701  sovereigns,  or 
1,402  half-sovereigns.  A  journey  of  silver 
weighs  60  lbs.  troy,  and  is  coined  into  792 
crowns,  or  1,684  half-crowns,  or  1,980  fiorins,  or 
3,960  shillings,  or  7,920  sixpences. 

Coke.  The  charcoal  obtained  by  heating 
coal  with  the  imperfect  access  of  air,  or  by  its 
distillation.  The  former  is  usually  called  oven 
coke ;  the  latter  gas  coke,  being  abundantly 
produced  in  gas-works.  The  weight  of  coke 
usually  amoimts  to  between  60  and  70  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  employed.  Coke  is  a  valu- 
able fiiel  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Coking  Coal.  Those  kinds  of  Bituminous 
Coal  which  it  is  necessary  to  convert  into  coke 
before  they  can  be  advantageously  used  in 
furnaces,  in  consequence  of  their  caking  in  the 
fire.  Most  of  the  coal  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  is  of  this  quality.     [Cajuno  Coal.] 

ColA  (Kola,  the  native  African  name).  A 
small  genus  of  Sterculiacea  inhabiting  Western 
Tropi^  Africa.  The  fruit  consists  of  two, 
sometimes  more,  separate  pods  (follicles),  con- 
taining several  seeos  about  the  size  of  horse- 
chestnuts.  Those  of  C.  acuminata  are  called 
KoUa,  Cola,  or  Goora  nuts,  and  are  extensively 
used  as  a  condiment  by  the  African  natives^  as 
well  as  by  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and 
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Brazil,  where  the  tree  has  been  introduced. 
They  are  said  to  render  half-putrid  water 
drinkable.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  Cola-nuts  by  the  natives  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  the  trees  growing  mostly  near  the 
coast. 

Cololilelne.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from, 
and  probably  constituting  the  active  principle 
of  the  Culchicum  autumnal^.  It  was  formerly 
confounded  with  Veratrine. 

ColGblenm  (from  Colchis  in  Armenia, 
where  the  plant  is  said  to  have  abounded). 
This  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  corm  or 
bulb  of  the  Colchiciim  autumnale^  or  Meadow 
Saffron,  a  plant  conmion  in  this  country,  and 
largely  collected  for  medical  use.  Colckicum 
belongs  to  the  order  Mclanthacea,  and  bears 
crocus-like  flowers  in  autumn,  followed  in 
spring  by  shining  sword-shaped  leaves.  It 
was  much  employed  formerly  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropsy ;  it  then  fell  into  disuse,  but  it  has  been 
recently  again  largely  prescribed  for  the  cure 
of  gout,  the  fact  having  been  ascertained  that 
the  celebrated  French  remedy  for  gout  called 
Eau  mSdicinale  (THusson  was  a  tincture  of 
oolchicum.  When  the  conns  are  intended  for 
medical  use,  they  should  be  dug  up  in  summer 
(July),  and  immediately  cut  into  thin  transverse 
slices,  placed  separately  upon  paper,  and  dried 
by  a  very  gentle  heat.  The  best  preparation  is 
the  wine  of  colckicum^  made  by  infusing  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  bulb  prepared  and 
dried  as  above,  and  coarsely  powdered,  in 
twelve  ounces  of  sherry,  for  six  or  seven  days, 
shaking  it  daily:  then  filter  it  for  use.  The 
dose  is  from  20  drops  to  1  drachm,  taken  at 
bed-time  in  a  little  water.  The  tetda  of  col- 
chicum  are  also  officinal,  and  are,  by  some, 
preferred  to  the  corms. 

ColooUiar.  A  red  oxide  of  iron,  being 
the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol 
or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Cold  Blast.  The  air  forced  through  fur- 
naces used  for  smelting  iron  at  its  natural 
temperature,  is  called  a  ccild  blasts  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  air  blasts,  which  are  heated  by 
artificial  means.  The  cast  iron  obtained  by 
the  cold  blast  is  tougher  and  stronger  than 
the  hot-blast  iron;  it  presents  a  closer  tex- 
ture and  a  smaller  crystallisation  than  the 
latter;  the  specific  gravity  of  cold-blast  iron 
is  less  than  that  of  the  hot  blast,  and  its  mo- 
dulus of  elasticity  appears  also  to  be  less. 

Cold-blooded.  In  Zoology,  those  animals 
are  so  called  which  have  a  range  of  tempera- 
ture from  a  little  above  the  freezing-point  to 
90°  Fahr.  and  upwards,  and  which  follow  the 
changes  of  the  suirounding  medium  chroueh 
that  range.  Almost  all  invertebrate  animals, 
and  fishes  and  reptiles  amongst  vertebrates,  are 
cold-blooded  m  this  sense. 

Coloopbylluin  (Gr.  KoX«^f,  a  sheath,  and 
^^\Xop,  a  leaf),  A  term  introduced  into 
Botany,  to  indicate  a  monocotyledonous  struc- 
ture, the  young  leaves  being  evolved  from 
within  a  sneatl^  while  those  of  Dicotyledons 
are  always  naked. 
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Coleoptenws  (Gr.  lcoXctfrrcpa^  tk^ath- 
winged).  The  name  of  the  order  of  insftts 
comprehending  those  in  which  the  first  pair  of 
wings  have  the  consistence  of  horn,  ana  ?erv<^ 
as  defensive  coverings  to  the  second  pair,  er 
true  wings,  which  are  of  large  size,  and  are 
folded  transversely  when  not  in  use. 

By  means  of  this  mechanism  the  Coteopt^m 
are  enabled  to  burrow  in  the  soil,  or  borv  th<» 
trunks  of  trees,  without  iiyuiy  to  their  deliiat^ 
orcans  of  flight,  which  are  the  true  or  eet'ood 
pair  of  wings.  These,  being  of  ample  size,  are 
peculiarly  folded,  being  bent  at  neariy  right 
angles,  so  as  to  pack  up  in  small  compass  l<e- 
neath  the  elytra  or  wing-covers,  when  the  beitl<^ 
I  is  at  rest.  In  some  species  the  membr&ii<  >C3 
I  wings  are  wanting,  but  the  elytra  are  always 
'  present ;  although  in  this  case,  as  they  are 
never  required  to  be  expanded  for  flight,  th^y 
are  generally  soldered  together  by  a  straight 
suture  at  the  middle  line.  In  oniinaiy  cas?^ 
the  inner  straight  mai^ns  of  the  wing-covers 
are  simply  but  accurately  applied  toeadi  olbt-r. 

The  Coleoptcrans  are  of  all  the  orders  oi 
insects  the  most  numerous,  and  the  Itei^t 
known.  Their  singular  forms,  the  brilliant  and 
agreeable  colours  which  many  of  them  prefect, 
the  large  size  of  some  of  the  species,  the  ixlid 
consistence  of  their  teguments,  which  reD(i<  n 
their  preservation  easy,  and  the  regular  seri'^ 
of  affinities  traceable  through  several  of  thr> 
groups,  all  combine  to  render  them  objects  of 
particular  interest  and  attention. 

The  head  supports  two  antennae  of  vark^m 
forms,  but  almost  always  consisting  of  elerea 
joints.  They  have  two  compound  eyes^  but  no 
ocellL  The  month  is  composed  of  six  principal 
pieces ;  of  which  four,  called  the  mandiL<cl% 
and  maxillae,  move  transversely  in  pairs,  wfiil^ 
the  remaining  two  are  fixed,  and  doee  th^* 
mouth  vertically.  The  uppermost  of  the  two 
vertical  pieces  is  called  the  labrum ;  the  lowe^ 
most  is  termed  the  labiuni,  and  is  itself  sub- 
divided into  the  mentum  and  lingtM,  and  toc^ 
ther  with  the  maxilUe,  or  the  lowest  of  tbt* 
vertical  pieces,  supports  a  pair  of  aiticoLited 
processes,  called  palpi  or  feelers. 

The  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax,  or  n&ni- 
trunk,  supports  the  first  pair  of  feet>  aod 
greatly  surpasses  in  extent  the  two  other  seg- 
ments which  form  the  alitrunk.  The  abdomen 
is  sessile,  and  united  to  the  trunk  by  a  great 
part  of  its  breadth.  It  is  externally  compofcxi 
of  six  or  seven  wings. 

The  tarsi  vary  as  to  the  number  of  thdr 
joints,  in  some  Coleoptera  having  but  three,  in 
others  four,  in  others  five — modifications  oft^n 
which  LatreiUe  founds  his  primary  dirision  of 
the  order,  PentAmera,  Tetramera,  Trimera. 

The  Coleoptera  undei^  a  complete  meta- 
morphosis. The  larva  resembles  a  worm ;  the 
head  is  encased  in  a  firm  homy  substance :  tb« 
mouth  is  analogous  in  the  number  and  tos^- 
tions  of  its  parts  to  that  of  the  perfect  insects  ; 
it  has  also  generally  six  feet,  but  some  ^^^ 
have  instemi  only  simple  tubercles.  Wheo 
perfect  the  larva  generally  burrows  in  the 
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eiirth,  itnd  ezcarat^s  an  oval  cell,  within  which 
it  nndergoes  its  change  into  an  inactire  pupa ; 
this  ia  generally  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  the 
▼ings  and  legs  folded  upon  the  breast.  The 
habitation  and  manner  of  life  of  these  insects 
xHTj  ranch,  both  in  their  immature  and  per- 
ft^'t  sUgesL  The  affinities  of  the  CoUoptera  to 
the  Orthopiera  are  of  a  closer  and  more  mani- 
f>>t  nature  than  can  be  traced  between  the 
CJrtrptera  and  any  other  order  of  the  mandi* 
i>«ilat«  insects.  The  genus  Forfictda  forms  the 
iiiterrening  link.  It  was  formerly  placed  by 
Unoeos  at  the  end  of  the  Cokoptera,  and  was 
MilRiequently  referred  by  Latreilie  to  the  order 
Orthttpiera ;  but  now  constitutes  the  type  of 
an  onier  apart  and  intermediate  to  these  two. 
The  absence  in  some  ants  of  the  wings,  sting, 
aod  ocelli,  has  led  Mr.  Macleay  to  suspect  that 
tbe«e  Hymenoptera  make  an  approadi  to  the 
Cokopt^rlT.  Kirbr  would  pW.  Ui.  Btrt^ 
tiptwt  in  juxtaposition  with  the  CoUoptera, 
obserriDg  that  the  metamorphosis  in  the  for- 
mer '  being  different  from  that  of  Ortkoptera 
and  Hemiptera,  and  nearer  to  that  of  the  Co- 
tttfUrCf  this  seems  its  most  natural  station, 
coiuidered  as  an  ElytrophorouB  order.' 

CotooptUmn  (Gr.  uroAc^f,  and  vrfAoy,  a 

ftathfr}.    A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 

)ottiig  leaves  of  Monocotyledons,  ftom  the  cir^ 

I'ttmstanoe  of  their  always  beug   developed 

wthin  a  sheath. 

Gsleotliiaa  (Or.  aoAf^t,  and  HCf^  a  root), 
A  tenn  inyented  by  Mirbel  to  denote  the 
>^«atii  within  which  the  radicle  of  monoooty- 
Ittionoos  plantB  ia  enclosed. 

Colic  (Gr.  MwAuc^f,  from  icmXar,  the  colon ; 
c<Qe  of  the  large  intestines,  the  seat  to  which 
the  principal  pain  is  generally  referred). 
There  are  many  Tarieties  of  this  complaint, 
iu)d  it  arises  from  various  causes,  and  exhibits 
different  symptoms.  The  general  indications 
(•t  cure  are  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  the  least 
irritating  meanS)  and,  when  the  lower  intes- 
tiB>^  are  loaded,  by  the  use  of  glysters ;  opiates 
asd  etherial  remMies  may  be  resorted  to  to 
allay  spasms,  and  warm  bath  and  fomentations 
ttt  often  necessary. 

There  is  a  peculiar  disease  called  ike  painter^ e 
c-^k  or  dry  bdlyache,  which  appears  to  arise 
&um  the  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system, 
^d  which  therafore  commonly  attacks  plum- 
Urs,  painters,  and  makers  of  white  paint 
aod  otiier  colours  and  preparations  in  which 
if  ad  is  used;  the  penons  employed  in  the 
W  mioee  and  furnaces  are  also  subject  to 
it  It  is  often  named  from  certain  places  in 
«^hieh  it  is  peculiarly  jneralent ;  as  Poitou, 
BeroQshire  coli<^  &c.  it  begins  with  restless- 
nets  and  uneaainefls  about  the  stomach,  nausea, 
•od  obstinate  oostiveness.  There  is  ^neral 
"pann  of  the  bowels,  often  aocompamed  by 
i^Tfat  pain,  which  is  somewhat  relieved  by 
presare ;  and  this  circumstance  enables  us  to 
diiitiDgaiah  the  complaint  in  question  from 
mflainmation  of  the  bowels;  into  which,  how- 
J".^*?',  it  nm^  if  not  relieved  by  opiates,  emol- 
^^t  g^jsten,  warm  bath,  and  gentle  aperients, 
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especially  castor  oil  when  it  will  remain  on  the 
stomach,  by  which  the  spasm  is  allayed  and 
the  bowels  evacuated  of  their  hardened  and 
irritating  freces.  This  is  the  acute  state  of  the 
diaease ;  but  it  often  occurs  in  a  chronic  form, 
in  which  case  pains  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels  are  followed  by  occasional  delirium, 
epilepsy,  paralysis,  especially  of  the  handa,  and 
wasting  away  of  the  muscles.  This  disease 
often  terminates  fatally.  The  patient  should 
always  be  cautiously  removed  from  all  contact 
with  lead,  and  allowed  fresh  air  and  a  nutri- 
tious but  not  stimulating  diet. 

OoUsenm.    [Amphtthba.tbb.] 

Collapse  (Lat  oollapeus,  part,  of  collabor, 
/  shrink  down),  A  wasting  of  the  body ;  or  a 
sudden  and  extreme  depression  of  its  strength 
and  energies 

C4dlwr  (Lat.  collum,  the  neck),  A  peeuliar 
badge  worn  round  the  neck  by  kniohta  of 
different  orders.  It  consists  of  a  gold  chain, 
enamelled,  &&,  to  which  is  attached  the  badge 
of  the  order  of  knighthood ;  and  it  is  worn  at 
court  chiefly  on  state  occasions^  which  are*thence 
called  eoUar  day$, 

CoixAJB.  In  Architecture,  a  horizontal  piece 
of  timber  connecting  two  rafters. 

GoLXAB.  In  Malacology,  the  thickened  se- 
creting maigin  of  the  mantle  in  tiie  testaceous 
Ga8tr^X)ds. 

CoLLAB.  In  Ornithology,  the  coloured  ring 
round  the  neck  of  birds. 

CoIlai^1»e«iii«  A  piece  of  timber  con- 
necting opposite  principal  rafters,  or  the  small 
rafters  of  a  roof,  and  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  feet  of  the  raStm,  The  name  is  also 
generally  given  to  the  straining  piece  of  a 
queen  post  truss. 

Collateral  Ciroolatloiu  In  Physiology, 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  same  system  of  vessels  by  col- 
lateral communicating  channels ;  it  is  much 
more  frequent  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries. 

Collect.  A  term,  of  doubtful  derivation, 
applied  to  certain  short  prayers  found  in  the 
litui^es  of  all  churches.  (Hook's  Church 
Dictionary,) 

Colleetanea  (Lat).  A  term  applied,  in 
Literature,  to  a  selection  of  paasages  made 
from  various  authors,  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction. 

Colleotonk  In  Sotany,  dense  hairs  cover- 
ing the  styles  of  some  species  of  Composiia, 
&C.,  and  acting  as  brushes  to  clear  the  pollen 
out  of  the  cells  of  the  anthers. 

College  (Lat  collegium).  According  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word,  any  society  or 
number  of  persons  bound  together  by  the  same 
laws  or  customs  (CoUega,  coUeaanee).  Among 
the  Romans,  not  only  societies  invested  with  a 
character  resembling  that  of  modem  corpora- 
tions, ei^oving  certain  political  rights  in  common 
(as  the  coUeges  of  augurs,  pontifices,  &&),  were 
termed  coUeaia ;  but  bodies  of  men  who  appear 
to  have  had  no  bond  of  union  except  common 
employment  («s  the  collegia  opificum,  or  col- 
leges of  the  different  trades)  were  also  thus 
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designated.  Hence  has  originated  the  erroneous 
notion  that  the  guilds  of  modem  Europe  were 
deriyed  from  similar  institutions  among  the 
ancients,  by  attributing  to  the  last-mentioned 
collegia  a  corporate  character,  which  it  is  not 
sufficiently  proved  that  they  possessed ;  although 
some  of  these  bodies,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fragments  of  the  lawyer  Gains,  did  in  effect 
hold  common  property,  and  had  their  affairs 
administered  by  by-laws  of  their  own.  In 
England  many  corporate  bodies  are  termed 
colleges;  e.g.  the  colleges  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  of  heralds,  &c.  &c.  A  college,  in  the 
academical  meaning  of  the  word,  signifies  a 
society  established  for  academic  purposes  under 
royal  or  private  foundation,  endowed  with  re- 
venues, and  subject  to  a  private  code  of  laws. 
Where  such  a  society  possesses  within  itself  all 
the  means  of  instruction  and  the  rights  and 
faculties  which  are  incident  to  a  university,  the 
terms  university  and  college  are  among  our- 
selves convertible,  and  indiscriminately  used. 
Thus,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  affords  a  speci- 
men of  an  institution  called  indiscriminately  by 
either  title.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  colleges  united  together  under  the 
same  discipline  and  government^  and  in  which 
those  powers  peculiarly  belonging  to  a  university 
are  wielded  by  one  class  of  authorities,  the 
functions  of  the  colleges  being  superintended  by 
another.  The  Scottish  nniversities,  not  being 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words  endowed  socie- 
ties (L  e.  not  possessing  a  regular  body  of  fellows 
and  scholars  receiving  stipends),  cannot  be  pro- 
perly termed  collegiate  bodies. 

The  early  history  of  colleges  is  somewhat 
obscure ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  originally  founded,  in  the  various 
universities  of  the  middle  ages,  with  similar 
objects  and  from  the  same  charitable  motives. 
The  first  students  at  these  universities  assem- 
bled together  under  no  common  bond  of  union, 
except  that  of  academic  study  and  discipline, 
and  lodged  as  suited  their  own  convenience. 
Next,  hostels  or  boarding-houses  were  esta- 
blished (in  the  first  instance,  it  is  said,  by  the 
religious  orders  for  students  of  their  own  fr«- 
teiiiities),  in  which  the  scholars  lodged  together 
under  certain  superintendence.  Charitable  in- 
dividuals afterwards  endowed  these  hostels,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  poor  scholars  with 
fr«e  lodgings.  Finally,  to  these  endowments 
were  added  (by  gifts  or  bequests)  stipends  for 
all  or  a  certain  number  of  the  scholars  fr^ 
quenting  these  inns  or  hostels;  and  thus  the 
foundation  of  a  college  was  completed.  The 
distinction  of  language  arising  from  ancient 
usages  is  still  preserved  at  Oxford,  where  socie- 
ties endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  fellows 
and  scholars  are  termed  colleges ;  societies 
unprovided  with  such  endowments,  halls.  But 
at  Cambridge  there  is  no  distinction  between 
colleges  and  haUs,  At  the  universitv  of  Paris 
fifteen  colleges,  or  more,  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the 
whole  number^  in  the  course  of  time,  amounted 
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I  to  eighteen  gpieater  and  about  ejdity  lesser. 

i  But  these  institutioss  assumed  a  di&rent  shape 
from  that  which  they  took  in  En^and.  The 
greater  colleges  became  appropriated  to  pa^ 
ticular  faculties,  or  departments  of  a  fkcultr. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Sorbonne  was  the  ooUfg^ 
of  the  theological  &culty ;  and,  in  process  of 
time,  the  lectures  and  disputations  of  most  of 
the  faculties  became  confined  to  the  waHs  of 
Hiose  colleges  which  were  exclusively  devot^l 
to  them.  Hence  the  university  became,  in  fkot, 
a  collection  of  academies  for  instructioD  b 

I  particular  subjects,  and  its  corporate  ehancttr 
for  purposes  of  education  vanished  altogetb^^r 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  v<-rd 
college,  in  France,  has  now  come  to  signify,  ii 
popular  language,  the  higher  order  of  Echxk 
(See  Maiden,  On  the  Origin  of  Unitfersiiiet,  isd 
the  authorities  there  cited.) 

The  name  and  institution  of  colleges  wrre 
derived  by  the  English  universities,  togeth'^r 
with  most  of  their  other  peculiarities,  fn^m 
Paris ;  but  their  history  is  yery  different  The 
colleges  now  subsisting  in  the  English  mii- 
versities  were  constituted  by  royal  or  pmU 
munificence ;  either  as  original  foundations,  or 
(more  commonly)  by  the  endowment  of  for- 
merly subsisting  halls  or  hostels  with  Btipec^^ 
for  students.  They  were  all  formed  on  th" 
same  principle,  consisting  of  a  head  (varioc^lv 
termed  master,  princival,  provost^  &c.)  aci 
of  a  body  of  fellows  and  scholars.  Hie  colltvc^ 
were  thus  founded  simply  for  the  purpoTie  o: 
assisting  scholars  in  their  progress  through  the 
university,  not  for  that  of  conferring  instrwiioL 
All  those  of  Catholic  foundation,  it  must  \* 
added,  were  intended  to  supply  the  church  with 
ministers ;  hence  the  still  subsisting  or  but 
recently  modified  regulations  prohibiting  th^ 
marriage  of  fellows.  In  the  course  of  tiiu" 
independent  members,  i.  e.  members  not  iii>:r. 
the  foundation  nor  sharing  in  the  endovmcijtr 
were  admitted  to  reside  within  the  iralb  ct 
the  colleges ;  and  the  task  of  superintendiii:!. 
and  finally  of  instructinff  them,  was  gndnaJj 
transferred  from  the  university  authorities  tj 
those  appointed  by  and  resident  within  tU 
coUeces.  By  the  present  constitution  of  thr 
two  English  universities,  the  only  powers  re- 
tained by  the  university  as  such  are  of  a  {tfs^ 
ral  character,  as  of  conferring  degrees  and  utb'-r 
honours,  &c  &c ;  while  the  faction  of  etiu- 
cation  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  fbr  tbo^'^ 
degrees  has  entirely  passed  into  the  hands  «.t 
the  colleges  of  which  the  entire  body  is  com- 
posed, every  member  of  the  university  \<^^ 
now,  by  usage  which  has  acquired  the  force  •): 
law,  also  member  of  some  college  or  haU. 
With  respect  to  discipline  and  govenimeot,  th^ 
power  is  shared  between  the  university,  whi<*b 
through  its  vice-chancellor  and  proctors  exer- 
cises  a  general  superintendence^,  and  the  col- 
leges, which  by  their  own  officers  naintaio 
Older  within  their  own  walls.  A  coll^^e, 
therefore,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  i» 
applied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  haf  a 
double  character^  1.  As  an  endowed  soci^'tv. 
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2.  Ai  a  houe  of  edncatioxL  In  tlie  first  sense, 
the  ooUeee  is  coursed  of  the  head,  fellowB, 
and  schoknL  It  is  under  the  goyemment  of 
the  original  lavs  framed  hj  its  founder,  with 
fuch  Tsriations  as  in  some  cases  time  has  in- 
troduced; bnt  alteration  is  always  jealously 
watched.  According  to  the  tenure  of  these 
statute's,  the  head  is  either  chosen  by  the 
fellows  from  among  themselTes,  or  in  some  in- 
stances appointed  by  the  crown  or  other  autho- 
ri^.  The  fellows,  again  (who  are  mostly,  but 
not  univerBally,  graduates  who  haye  passed  the 
lowest  dogree,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts),  and 
the  acholarst  who  are  admitted  when  under- 
gradoatest  are  either  chosen  from  particular 
localities,  schools,  ^c.  &c,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  founder,  or  elected  according  to 
merit  after  free  competition  between  members 
of  the  college  or  of  the  uniyendty  at  large. 
Erety  college  is  finally  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  yisitor,  generally  some  high  ecde- 
naatical  funetionaiy.  2.  As  aplace  of  education, 
the  college  reoeiyes  within  its  walls  not  only 
feUowB  and  scholars,  but  also  (in  the  great 
m^ority  of  instances)  independent  members, 
limited  in  number  only  by  the  extent  of  the 
lodginff  which  it  can  albra ;  it  being  usual  at 
Oxford  (although  not  at  Cambridge)  that  eyezy 
student  on  entering  the  uniyersity  should  not 
ooly  belong  to  a  college  or  hall,  but  reside 
yitbin  its  walls.  The  undeigradnate  members 
of  the  college  are  under  the  superintendence 
^  the  tutors.  These  are,  in  general,  resident 
fellowB,  appointed  by  the  head  to  perform  this 
o£ce.  In  some  coU^^es  each  tutor  has  under 
his  special  control  a  certain  number  of  under- 
gndnates;  in  others  the  tutors  diyide  among 
them,  not  the  students,  but  the  different 
hranches  of  instruction  which  are  to  be  com- 
muoicated.  Such  is  a  yery  general  outline  of 
the  sjatem  of  English  colleges;  but  each  of 
these  foundations  u  exdusiyely  goyemed  by 
its  own  laws  and  usages,  and  no  comprehen- 
sire  description  will  apply  without  ezoeption 
to  all  Oxford  has  nineteen  colleges  and  fiye 
halls;  Cambridge  seyenteen  colleges  or  haUs. 
In  both  uniyersities  the  oldest  are  supposed  to 
hare  existed  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centniy;  the  greater  part  were  founded  between 
that  period  and  the  Keformation,  but  a  few  are 
of  Protestant  foundation.    fUNiyBasmrJ 

College  of  JTBStlee.  in  Scottish  Law,  a 
tenn  applied  to  the  supreme  dyil  courts,  com- 
posed of  the  lords  of  council  and  session ; 
together  with  the  adyocates,  clerks  of  session, 
derlEs  of  the  bills,  writers  to  the  signet,  &c. 
[SttnoK.] 

CoUeglata  dmrtflk  In  English  Eocle- 
RasticallAw,  a  churdi,  not  a  cathraral,  haying 
u  endowment  for  a  society  or  body  corporate 
consisting  of  a  dean  and  chapter. 

CeUet.    [CoLLUjf.] 

CeUldliie*  An  organic  base  found  in 
hone-olL 

Cenimatloii  (Lat.  collimo,  /  aim  at). 
TheJifM  of  oollimation,  in  a  telescope,  is  the 
line  of  sight,  or  the  straight  line  which  passes 
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through  the  centre  of  the  object-glass  and  the 
intersection  of  the  wires  placed  in  its  focus. 
The  error  of  collimation  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  line  of  sight  and  the  position 
which  that  line  ought  to  haye  in  reference  to 
the  instrument 

OoOliiiator.  A  fixed  telescope  with  a  sys- 
tem of  wires  at  its  focus.  If  the  cross-wires  dk 
the  collimator  bo  illuminated,  the  rays  from 
them  will  issue  parallel,  and  consequently  be 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  the 
object-glass  of  any  other  telescope,  in  which 
they  will  form  an  image  as  if  they  came  from 
a  celestial  object.  Hence  the  intersection  of 
the  cross-wires  of  the  collimator  may  be  used 
as  a  standard  point  of  reference,  always  yisible^ 
and  the  least  change  in  the  position  of  a  moy- 
able  instrument  in  any  direction  obseryed. 
In  large  observatories  the  transit  ooUimatoza 
are  airanged  opposite  each  other,  so  that  when 
the  lar^  telescope  is  raised,  the  image  of  the 
cross-wires  of  the  other  is  yiewed  superposed, 
or  nearly  so,  on  the  system  proper  to  each : 
when  the  large  telescope  is  in  position,  it  can 
look  into  botk  By  these  means,  in  a  reversible 
instrument,  all  errors  or  changes  of  position 
may  be  detected. 

Captain  Eater's  fioating  collimator  consists 
of  a  telescope  kept  either  in  a  horizontal  or 
yertical  position  by  resting  on  a  fioat  in  mer- 
cuiy.  This  arrangement  for  fixing  the  zenith 
and  nadir  points  is  now,  howeyer,  superseded 
by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  mercury.  We 
may  also  add  that  a  recent  addition  to  the 
transit,  deyised  by  Mr.  Cook  of  York,  which 
consists  in  fixing  levels  of  extreme  delicacy  to 
the  telescope,  bids  fair  in  time  to  supersede 
the  use  of  collimators  to  a  very  great  extent. 
(Pearson's  Practical  Astronomy ,  yoL  ii.) 

COUlnear  (Lat  con,  and  Unea,  a  line). 
Two  figures,  or  systems  of  points,  are  said  to 
be  eolUnearf  when  the  relation  between  them 
is  such  that  to  any  point  in  either  system 
corresponds  but  one  point  in  the  other,  whilst 
to  the  seyeral  points  of  a  right  line  in  either 
system  correspond  those  of  a  right  line  in  the 
other  system.  In  establishing  such  a  relation 
between  two  plane  figures,  four  pairs  of  cor- 
responding points  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily ; 
this  being  done,  however,  all  other  pairs  are 
defined.  It  is  always  possible  to  giye  the 
planes  of  two  oollinear  figures  such  a  position, 
that  the  one  figure  sh^  be  the  projection 
of  the  other  with  respect  to  some  centre  of 
projection  in  space.  The  term  coliinear  ap? 
pears  to  haye  originated  with  Mobius,  in  whose 
Barvcentrie  Calculus  the  nature  of  this  relation 
is  thoroughly  examined.  It  includes  the  rela- 
tions of  canity  and  similarity,  and  is  identical 
with  the  homograpkic  relation,  as  originally 
defined  by  Chasles  (  GSomitrie  SupMeure). 

OoUiqiiatiwe  (Lat  colliquesco,  I  melt\ 
Excessive  evacuations  are  so  termed,  whidi 
appear  to  melt  down  the  strength  and  sub- 
stance of  the  body. 

Oolliston  (Lat  collido,  /  strike  against). 
In  Mechanics,  the  impact  of  two  bodies,  one  or 
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both  of  which  were  previoasly  in  motion.  The 
laws  of  the  direct  impact  of  two  spherical 
bodies  are  deduced  from  the  principle  that  the 
Bnm  of  the  momenta  of  the  impinging  bodies, 
estimated  in  a  fixed  direction  along  the  line  of 
motion,  is  not  altered  by  the  collision.  The 
yelocities  of  the  bodies  after  impact,  however, 
depend  npon  the  hardness  and  elasticity  of 
these  bodies.  If  perfectly  hard,  they  will  more, 
after  impact,  as  one  body  with  a  velocity,  and 
in  a  direction,  which  is  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  algebraical  sum  of  their  previous  momenta 
by  that  of  their  masses.  If  not  perfectly  haxd, 
a  certain  compression  takes  place  on  oolliaion, 
and  is  immediately  followed  by  a  more  or  less 
perfect  restitution  of  form,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  elaaticity  which  the  bodies  possess. 
In  the  case  of  perfectly  elastic  bodies  this 
force  of  restitution  is  equal  to  that  of  compres- 
sion, and  the  loss  or  gain  in  the  velocity  of 
each  body  which  occurred  at  the  moment  of 
collision  or  commencement  of  compression,  at 
which  moment  the  bodies  may  still  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  hard,  is  precisely  repeated.  Thus 
if  fn  and  m  denote  the  masses  of  two  bodies 
whose  velocities  v  and  Vi  are  considered  as  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  then  in  the  case  of  perfect  hard- 
ness the  common  velocity  after  impact  would 

be  v=^lt!^^  V-e;  and  V-t^^,  therefore, 
wi  +  nil, 

are  the  increments  in  velocity  which,  in  per- 
fectly elastic  bodies,  are  repeated  so  as  to 
produce  the  final  velocities  2v  — 1>  and  2V—  v^ 
respectively.  In  the  case  of  imperfectly  elastic 
bodies,  the  final  velocities  would  be  V  +  « (V— v) 
and  V  +  c(V— Vi),  where  the  constant  proper 
fraction  e  depends  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
bodies,  and  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment 

In  all  cases  of  collision  the  state  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
remains  the  same  after  the  impact  as  it  waa 
before.  If  it  was  at  rest,  it  remains  in  that 
state ;  and  if  it  was  in  motion,  it  continues  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  with  the  same 
velocity,  notwithstanding  the  impact.  This  is 
the  case  both  in  respect  of  non-elastic  and 
elastic  bodies;  and  it  is  a  constant  law  in 
whatever  manner  the  bodies  act  on  each  other, 
and  whatever  be  their  respective  natures. 

All  good  text-books  on  mechanics  treat  the 
problem  of  the  collision  of  bodies  at  oonsi- 
derable  length ;  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
them  for  particulars  concerning  obliaue  im- 
pact)  where  the  common  normal  to  the  imping- 
ing l)odies  at  their  point  of  impact  no  longer 
coincides  with  the  line  of  motion. 

Collodion  (Or.  leSWa,  glue).  A  term  ap- 
plied, in  consequence  of  its  adhesive  properties, 
to  a  solution  of  gun -cotton  in  ether.  It  is  now 
largely  used  by  photographic  artists. 

Colloids.  When  a  solution  of  common 
salt  in  water  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar, 
pure  water  poured  gradually  over  it  so  as  not 
to  be  mechanically  mixed  with  the  salt  solution, 
and  the  wliole  set  aside,  difiusion  of  the  salt  up 
into  the  wutcr  commences  at  once  and  pro- 
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ceedfi  with  a  certain  rapidity.  But  if  white  of 
egg  instead  of  solution  of  salt  be  emplojed,  &n 
equal  amount  of  diffusion  will  require  a  peri:^ 
fifty  times  longer  than  that  occupied  by  tbd 
salt  Gelatine  is  another  substance  which  dif- 
fuses into  water  so  slowly  that  the  pare«t  form 
of  it,  which  is  termed  colUn^  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  all  similar  substances,  which  are  henc^ 
auleAcoUaids,  Crvstalline  bodies  diflfuse  with 
greatest  rapidity ;  hence  subetanoes  which  are 
not  colloids  are  known  as  cryatalloidt. 

Colloids  are  highly  susceptible  of  chaoef. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  suzprising  to  find  that  the 
organic  proximate  prinaples  of  food,  substjuKv^ 
that  obviously  must  admit  of  eaay  assimilation, 
are  colloids.  Under  certain  conditions,  &l»\ 
silica,  alumina,  and  peroxide  of  iron  are  col- 
loids. Other  facts  concerning  this  class  of 
bodies  will  be  found  under  Dialysis. 

Collnm  (Lat  the  neck).  That  part  of  the 
axis  of  a  plstnt  whence  the  stem  and  root  di- 
verge. In  the  beginnine  it  is  a  space  whi'^h 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  mstinguishmg  m  lon^ 
as  the  embryo  or  young  plant  has  not  undergoo? 
any  considerable  change ;  but  in  the  proce&t*  of 
time  it  is  externally  obliterated,  so  astobecomt- 
a  mere  matter  of  theoiy. 

Collutorliiiii  (a  word  coined  from  1st 
coUuo,  /  wash,  and  oe,  the  mouth).  A  lotioo 
for  rinsing  the  mouth. 

Colly ridiana  (Or.  iroXXupfi,  a  rollofbnai^. 
A  sect  of  the  fourth  centuiy  found  in  Thrji*r 
and  Arabia,  so  called  from  tneir  ofierisg  littk 
cakes  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CoUjrite  (Gr.  icAAo,  glue ;  firom  its  pla- 
tinous  appearance).  A  hydrated  disilicate  d 
alumina.  It  is  found  at  Ezqueira  io  the 
Pyrenees,  near  Schemnits  in  Hungary,  and  m 
poiphyry  at  Wiasenfels  in  Saxony.  A  Tari<'ty 
IS  also  found  in  agglomerated  masses,  oft<c 
stained  red  externally  with  oxide  of  iron; 
porous  and  easily  fr^ble,  filling  fissures  in 
an  old  pit  in  the  Upper  Chalk,  at  Hove,  oe&r 
Brighton.  The  name  Hovito  haa  been  proposed 
for  this  variety. 

CollgrTtiiin  (Gb.  aroAX^pior).  Lotiona  in- 
tended to  check  inordinate  diachaiges.  The 
term  is  now  exclusively  applied  to  eye^waten. 

Coloboma  (Gr.  Kokofiim,  I  shorten).  The 
adhesion  of  the  eyelids.  Congenital  fissures  uf 
the  upper  eyelid. 

ColoJnMB  (Qt.  icokofi6s,  mutilated).  A  g^nns 
of  long-tailea  Quadrumanes,  or  monkeys ;  so 
called,  because  the  fore  hands  are  deficient 
in,  and,  as  it  were,  mutOated  o^  a  thumb.  In 
this  respect  the  Colobi,  which  are  exelosirolY 
limited  to  the  African  continent,  resemble  the 
spider-monkeys  (^^^^4)of  South  America;  but 
they  have  not  a  prehensile  tail  to  oompcosate 
for  the  imperfection  of  the  hands  ;  their  lonj: 
caudal  appendage  is,  on  the  contrary,  termi- 
nated by  a  tuft  of  hairs.  The  Colobi  diffr 
also  fh>m  the  AteUs  in  having  five  molar  ttrth 
instead  of  six  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  aod 
in  having  cheek-pouches. 

Coloojnth    (Lat.  coloc^nthis,    Gr.  «**»• 
Kvy0is).     This  term  is  appbed  in  the  Materia 
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Media  to  the  pith  of  the  Bitter  AmA%  the  fruit 
of  the  GtruUMS  Coloeyniku^  ivhiai  in  violently 
poigatiTe.  It  13  imported  dried,  and  generally 
peeled,  Itom  Turkey,  and  is  rarely  UBed  alone. 
One  of  the  most  Yalnable  pnisatiTes  ia  the 
compound  extract  of  eoloeynth,  which  ia  a  com* 
tMution  of  this  drag  with  aloes,  acammony, 
eazdamom  seeda,  and  aoap. 

CalogiM  Barllu  A  deep  brown  pijp;ment, 
or  spedce  of  Umber ;  sappoeed  to  be  of  yege- 
table  origin. 

Colombia*  The  neutral  actiya  principle 
of  Calnmba  Boot 

Colon  (Or.)u  Thia  name  ia  given  to  the 
gieftter  part  of  the  laige  intestinea :  the  colon 
ptflses  apvarda  towards  the  liver,  forming  the 
tmuverte  arek  which  descends  upon  the  left 
fide,  and  forms  its  ngmoid  flexure;  entering 
the  pelvis,  it  passes  into  the  reeiujn. 

Colon.    In  Grammar.    rPuKOTUA.TiON.1 

COlOBel  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin).  The 
mponsiUa  command  of  eveiy  battalion  of  a 
regiment  of  infkntiy  and  every  n^giment  of 
eaTthj  is  vested  in  a  lientenant-ooloneL  Breiy 
Ueat«Dsnt^onel  after  five  years  in  command 
becomes  a  coloneL  This  makes  no  difference 
iiihifl  regimental  position ;  but  all  the  colonels  in 
the  army  in  order  of  seniority  become  general 
uffioTB.  Every  regiment  has  a  colonel  vmo  is  a 
general  officer,  and  whose  command  is  hono- 
wj  only.  These  colonelcies  are  given  to  dis- 
titcdshed  and  meritorious  officers,  and  princes 
of  the  blood-royal. 

Colomiaae  (Fr.  from  Lat  oolumna).  A 
HDge  of  columns  attached  to,  or  detached 
^t}ni,  the  body  of  the  building  they  are  intro- 
dofed  to  ornament.  When  surrounding  the 
baildiog  on  the  exterior,  the  colonnade  is  called 
uperitUfle;  when  detached  from  the  general 
Use  and  projecting  forward,  it  is  c^ed  a 
portico;  but  when  comprised  under  the  same 
cornice  ss  the  building  itael^  as  at  the  Louvre, 
it  is  called  a  colonnade. 

Coloiiy  (Lat.  oolonia).  Colonies  are  estab- 
lubme&ts  formed  in  foreign  countries  by  bodies 
of  men  who  voluntarily  emigrate  from,  or  are 
fordbly  sent  abroad  by,  their  mother  country. 
Vtfioiu  motives  have,  at  different  periods,  led 
to  the  formation  of  colonies.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  part  of  the  ancient  Greek 
ct)h>me8,  they  were  formed  by  citizens  driven 
from  their  native  country  by  the  violence  of 
fclitioil  Jhctions ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Roman  colonies,  they  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  bridling  subjugated  provinces :  the 
latter,  indeed,  were  a  species  of  camps  or  military 
ctations,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  advanced  posts 
of  that  mi^ty  armv  which  had  its  head-quarters 
at  Rome.  SomeUmes,  a^n,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Phoanician  oolomes,  and  of  most  of 
those  established  in  modem  times,  they  have 
b«eo  formed  for  commercial  purposes,  or  in 
the  riev  of  enriching  the  mother  country,  by 
opening  new  markets  from  which  she  might, 
if  &he  chose,  exclude  foreigners.  Most  of 
the  Greek  colonies  being  founded  by  private 
adventoreni,  who  received  no  assistance  from 
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the  goveniment  of  the  parent  state,  were  really 
independent;  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
their  metropolis  being  such  only  as  is  due  to 
kinsmen  and  friends,  and  not  that  due  by  sub- 
jects to  their  rulers.  The  Boman  colonies,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  founded  by  the  state  for 
an  important  political  purpose,  were  always  de- 
pendent upon  Bome.  They  formed  the  great 
bulwarks  of  the  empire.  Nor  was  the  conquest 
of  any  province  ever  supposed  to  be  completed 
till  colonies  had  been  established  in  it,  and 
roads  had  rendered  it  accessible  to  the  legions. 
The  colonies  established  for  commercial  pur- 
poses have  generally  been  subjected  to  such 
regulations  as  were  deemed  most  for  the  ad- 
vanta^  of  the  parent  state.  Their  growth  haa 
thus  in  many  instances  been  retarded;  and 
the^  have  been  rendered  less  serviceable  to 
their  fbimders  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  treated  with  greater  liberality. 

The  very  narrow  limits  within  which  this 
article  must  be  oomprebsed  make  it  neoessair 
that  we  should  confine  our  statements  to  such 
remarks  as  have  a  more  particular  reference 
to  those  questions  of  colonial  policy  which  are 
most  interesting  to  the  English  reader. 

The  advantages  supposed  to  result  from 
that  monopoly  of  a  colonial  trade  which  all  mo« 
dem  countries  possessed  of  dependencies  have 
endeavoured  to  enforce,  seem  to  be  altogether 
imaginary.  The  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  language,  customs,  and  numners,  give 
the  merchants  of  the  mother  country  great 
advantsges,  and  enable  them,  provided  their 
goods  be  about  as  cheap  as  those  of  others,  to 
supply  the  colonial  markets  in  preference  to 
everyone  else.  But  all  attempts  to  establish 
a  monopolar  in  favour  of  the  mother  coontiy, 
by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  produce 
of  other  nations  into  the  colony,  are  necessarily 
either  useless  or  prejudicial,  not  mereJy  to  its  in- 
terests, but  even  to  those  of  the  mother  ooxmtry. 
If  the  latter  can  produce  the  articles  requiml 
by  the  colony  as  cmeap  or  cheaper  than  others, 
she  vrill  command  the  supply  of  the  colonial 
markets,  without  any  interference  whatever; 
and  if  she  cannot  do  this,  unless  by  excluding 
the  cheaper  products  of  others,  then  it  is  plain 
that  tiie  goods  sent  to  the  colony  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  diverting  a  portion  of  the  capital  and 
industry  of  the  mother  countnr  into  compara- 
tively disadvantageous  channels,  or  into  busi- 
nesses in  which  we  is  excelled  by  others :  it  is 
plain,  too,  that  no  artificial  monopolies  can  be 
maintained,  except  in  the  case  of  small  and 
easily  guarded  colonies.  The  British  merchants 
have  at  present  the  supply  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactured  goods  required  by 
our  North  American  possessions ;  because  the 
goods  they  send  to  them  are  generally  cheaper 
than  those  sent  there  by  other  parties.  But 
were  competitors  capable  of  untkrselling  our 
merchants  to  appear  in  the  field,  they  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  indeed  in  depriving 
them  of  these  markets.  Cheap  goods  are  sure 
to  make  their  way  through  every  barrier ;  and 
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the  ftontier  of  our  North  American  colonies  is  < 
so  yeiy  eztensiTe,  and  the  imposribilitj  of| 
goaxding  it  so  obyions,  that  the  smallest  saring 
in  point  of  expense  would  occasion  the  dan- 1 
destine  introduction  of  prohibited  goods  in 
unlimited  quantities.  In  such  a  case  custom- 
house enactments  are  good  for  nothing.  All 
the  tyrannical  regulations  and  sanguinary  pu- 
nishments of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  unable 
to  prevent  their  transatlantic  possessions  being 
deluged  with  the  prohibited  commodities  of 
Britain,  Fiance,  and  Germany.  The  ability 
to  supply  it  with  comparatiyely  cheap  goods  is 
the  omy  means  by  which  it  lb  possible  to  pre- 
serve any  market.  It  is  this  that  secures  for 
us  at  this  moment  the  same  superiority  in  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  that  we  possessed 
in  them  when  they  were  our  dependencies ;  and 
Uie  moment  we  lose  this  advantage  we  shall 
not  merely  lose  their  market^  but,  with  it,  the 
markets  of  a// our  colonies.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  in  reality  be  more  fiitile  than  to  found 
colonies,  or  to  retain  them  in  a  state  of  unwill- 
ing dependence,  with  the  view  of  monopolising 
their  trade.  If  we  can  undersell  others,  we 
shall  command  their  markets  without  any  sort 
of  interference ;  and  if  we  cannot  do  this,  the 
attempt  to  force  upon  them  comparatively  dear 
goods  is  sure  to  be  defeated ;  or  if,  unhappily,  it 
should  have  a  partial  success,  it  would  be  inju- 
rious alike  to  the  mother  conntiy  and  the  colony. 

A  colony  might  be  advantageous,  and  might 
contribute  to  increase  the  weiuth  of  the  mother 
country,  if  it  yielded  a  greater  revenue  than 
was  required  for  its  government  and  defence; 
but  this  is  rarely  the  case.  Most  colonies  re- 
quire a  heavy  outlay  on  their  first  foundation ; 
and  when  they  attain  to  any  considerable  im- 
portance, all  attempts  to  make  them  contribute 
directly  to  increase  the  income  of  the  mother 
country  are  very  apt  to  excite  discontent,  and 
probably  even  rebellion:  an  unfortunate  at- 
tempt of  this  sort  led,  in  fact>  to  the  Ame- 
ribau  war.  To  obviate  all  chance  of  any  such 
disastrous  event  occurring  in  future,  we  have 
distinctly  renounced  all  pretensions  to  make 
our  colonies  contribute  anything,  unless  it  be 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  their  local 
government  and  militia. 

If  a  colony  e^joy  a  natural  monopoly  of  any 
product  or  article  in  extensive  demand,  it  is 
supposed  that,  by  laying  a  heavy  duty  on  its 
exportation,  a  considerable  advantage  may  be 
made  to  accrue  to  the  mother  country;  but 
this,  though  sometimes,  is  but  seldom  the  case. 
The  monopoly  of  the  opium  of  India  affords 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  re- 
venue thus  obtained.  Being  produced  more 
cheaply  in  Hindustan  than  anywhere  else, 
government  is  able,  by  monopohsing  its  culture, 
or  rather  by  obliging  it  when  produced  to  be 
sold  to  them  at  a  certain  price,  and  then  selling 
it  for  exportation  at  a  much  higher  price,  to 
realise  a  large  revenue.  And  it  would  do  the 
same,  and  perhaps  with  better  effect,  if^  suppos- 
ing it  coula  prevent  a  smuggling  export  trade, 
itlefl  production  to  take  its  own  course,  and 
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merely  taxed  it  when  expoited.  The  opium 
produced  in  India  is  mostly  dl  sent  to  China, 
where  the  consumption  now  (1863)  amoonts  to 
above  70,000  chests  a  year,  prodndng  a  D«-n 
annual  revenue  of  above  4,000,000^  sterliDc 

But  a  revenue  arising  from  a  source  of  thii 
kind  requires  to  be  managed  with  great  di&cn^ 
tion.  The  duty  imposed  on  the  taxed  arhcltt 
must  never  be  so  high  as  to  equalise  tb« 
peculiar  advantages  posscascd  by  the  coL- 
msts  for  its  production,  or  greatfy  to  naxrov 
the  demand  for  it  in  foreign  oonntries.  Bj 
neglecting  these  indispensable  conditions  tiw 
Dutch  ruined  the  trade  in  spices  from  Am- 
boyna  and  the  Spioe  Islands,  and  we  nearij 
destroyed  the  trade  in  cinnamon  from  Cfylon. 
The  last-mentioned  article  might  have  born" 
an  export  duty  of  8<^  or  4<2.  per  pound;  bnt 
being  loaded  with  an  exari)itant  duty  of  U. 
per  pound,  its  exportation  all  but  ceased,  and 
could  only  be  revived  by  the  total  abditaoa  of 
the  duty. 

When  a  nation  derives  the  whole  or  auj 
considerable  portion  of  any  impofrtant  aitio]« 
from  abroad,  it  is  neoessarily  exposed,  espedallj 
when  the  supply  comes  from  one  or  a  fev 
foreign  countries,  to  the  risk  of  more  or  1<^ 
inconvenience,  from  an  interruption  of  thr 
friendly  intercourse  subsisting  with  such  cous- 
tries.  When  such  important  articles  are  fur- 
nished by  a  colony,  their  supply  is  said  u* 
be  comparatively  secure ;  and,  in  such  c&»t^ 
colonial  possessions  are  supposed  to  be  Ttr\ 
valuable. 

The  cessation  of  the  supplies  of  cotton  bii> 
been  quoted  as  a  ease  in  point,  and  it  has  b^a 
said  that  it  could  not  haye  occurred  had  tst^ 
been  derived  from  one  of  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions. But  the  disruption  of  the  Amehcas 
Union,  and  the  prolon^d  contest  by  which  it 
has  been  followed,  are  events  that  were  les» 
probable  than  the  assertion  of  colonial  iode- 

Sendence.  The  truth  is,  that  the  contisnt^ 
ependence  of  none,  save  comparatively  small 
or  unimportant  colonies,  can  be  safely  rn^oc'^i 
upon.  The  independence  of  all  great  co'.*^ 
nies  is  sooner  or  later  sure  to  take  place ;  ad 
even  during  the  period  of  their  dc^ndeoce  on 
the  mother  country,  so  changed  are  the  re- 
lations which  now  subsist  between  both  partif^ 
that  no  direct  action  could  be  brought  to  bf^&r 
on  the  colony  with  a  yiew  towards  specifni^ 
and  determining  particular  branchet  of  io- 
dustiy  or  production,  without  provokiiig  actire 
opposition. 

In  effect,  a  colony  looked  on  as  a  soazve  tV? 

raw  materials,  or  as  a  ma^et  for  manuftdiu*^ 

goods,  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  any  foreign 

I  state,  in  the  former  case  abs(^utely,  in  th<' 

I  latter  almost  equally  so,  except  in  so  far  as  tfa*- 

•  habits  and  tastes  of  the  colonists  induce  them 

to  prefer  the  manufacture  of  the  ooontir  ia 

.  which  they  were  bom  or  brought  up,  to  the** 

.  with  which  they  are  less  frmuliar.    It  will  be 

'  seen,   however,  in    the   gradual  and  certain 

assimilation  of  civilised  communities,  that  D''» 

I  preference  can  be  maintained  in  the  colooial 
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market^  eicept  on  the  ground  of  oomparatxye 
eheapnen  kbA.  efficiency. 

It  WB8  long  sapposed  that  onr  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  were  pecnliarly  Talnable  from 
their  Airmshing  ns  witn  a  secure  and  abnndant 
supply  of  sngar,  an  article  now  become  a 
B^essuy  of  life,  and  yielding  a  yeiy  large 
rerenae.  We  donbt^  however,  whether  there 
vas  ever  any  good  foundation  for  snch  an  opi- 
nion ;  but;  whaterer  may  have  been  the  case 
fonnerly,  there  is  none  now.  Sugar  is  not 
prodaced  in  one  or  a  few  countries  only ;  but 
is  a  staple  product  of  almost  all  intertropical 
regionfl ;  ana  it  is  now  largely  produced  even 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  [Suoab.]  So 
&r,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  true  that  we 
are  indebted  to  our  West  Indian  colonies  for 
abundant  supplies  of  sugar,  that  of  9,180,980 
cvt  sngar  retained  for  home  consumption  in 
1861,  the  West  Indies  only  supplied  us  with 
3,695,149  cwt.  The  residue  was  supplied  by 
the  Mauritius  and  India»  and  by  Cuba^  Java, 
and  other  foreign  dependencies.  So  vast  is  the 
field  whence  supplies  of  sugar  are  now  derived, 
that  the  total  cessation  of  those  from  the  West 
Indin  would  have  a  severe,  but  perhaps  only 
a  temporary,  effect  on  prices. 

Great  stress  is  frequently  laid  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  colonies  established  in  unoccupied 
crantries,  as  affording  a  field  for  the  ready  and 
\«nrfieial  employment  of  the  surplus  or  un- 
Hnplayed  population  that  occasionally  abounds 
is  old  settlea  and  densely  peopled  countries ; 
neither  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  of 
Terr  material  importance.  But,  the  settlement 
cnce  fidrlr  started,  the  out&ll  of  emigration 
14  detennmed  by  economical  stimulants,  and 
not  at  all  by  political  connection.  Labour,  in 
nch  colonies,  is  always  in  great  demand,  and 
a  regard  for  their  own  interests  always  dis- 
poses the  coloniffts  to  give  eveiy  fiiir  facility 
to  thft  immigration  of  labourers.  Notwith- 
^nding  the  advantages  occasionally  held  out 
U  the  British  government  to  encourage  emi- 
gration to  our  KorUi  American  colonies,  the 
ertfat  current  of  emigration  has  always  been 
directed  to  the  United  States;  and,  even  of 
the  emigmts  that  sail  from  this  countiy  for 
Canada^  scarcely  a  fourth  part  remain  in  the 
province,  but  immediately  leave  it  for  the  oon- 
tiguoos  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  idle,  there- 
fore, to  excuse  the  policy  of  attempting  to 
Ktain  colonies  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
mother  country,  on  pretence  of  their  affording, 
hy  Tirtne  of  this  dependence,  a  readier  out- 
let for  poor  or  unemployed  persons.  The  in- 
terest of  the  settlers  will  keep  this  outlet  open, 
^  will  secure  erexj  real  advantage  that  could, 
>A  this  respect,  be  derived  from  the  most  com- 
plete imperial  supervision. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  frt>m  any- 
^lung  now  stated,  that  we  regud  the  foundation 
of  colonies  as  inexpedient ;  or  that  colonisation 
abonkl  be  discouraged.  We  may  as  well  talk 
of  diioounging  a  law  of  nature.  The  real 
questions  ans  fst,  What  should  be  the  relation 
between  a  colons*  and  the  mother  countiy? 
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second,  How  long  should  that  relation  continue  ? 
The  first  question,  as  has  been  stated,  has  long 
since  been  settled,  our  own  government  having 
abandoned  all  right  or  authority  over  such  colo- 
nies or  dependencies  as  are  not  militazy  con- 
quests or  uulitaiy  outposts,  and  having  left  the 
settlers  to  manage  their  internal  affiurs  at  their 
own  discretion.  So  complete  is  this  self-govem- 
ment»  that  we  have  not  interposed  the  veto  of 
the  crown  on  the  revival  of  those  Protectionist 
principles  in  our  colonies  which  we  have  long 
since  abandoned  at  home,  even  though  the 
regulations  of  some  colonial  tari£&,  those  for 
instance  of  Canada  and  Australia,  have  ap- 
peared to  be  directed  towards  the  universal 
chimsera  of  Protectionist  theories,  the  greater 
developement  of  domestic  industiy. 

But  the  second  question— one  which  never 
would  have  arisen  but  from  the  absolute  settle- 
ment of  the  first — is  of  greater  importance  and 
keener  debate.  Shall  we  throw  off  a  colony 
against  its  will,  or  before  it  demands  indepen- 
dence ?  Whidi  of  the  two  parties,  the  mother 
countiy  or  the  colony,  is  to  be  first  consulted  as 
to  the  period  at  which  the  connection  is  to  be 
severed?  Assuming  that  the  advantage  of 
dependence  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  colony, 
or  is  supposed  to  be  so,  what  is  the  process  by 
which  tne  ultimate  detachment  of  the  colony 
should  be  effected  ?  How  shall  the  support  be 
gradually  withdrawn  so  as  to  accustom  the 
colony  to  all  those  liabilities  of  political  action 
which  should  go  along  with  the  privileges  of 
political  independence  ?  These  questions,  dis- 
cussed at  present  with  no  little  warmth  and 
acrimony,  cannot  be  entered  into  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Merivale's  work  on  Coloni- 
sation, and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  letters 
on  *  The  Empire,'  for  further  details. 

We  have  indeed  abandoned  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing settlements  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  of  direct- 
ing their  aflSurs  from  a  colonial  office  in  the 
mother  country,  and  of  regulating  their  mar- 
kets with  a  view  to  the  fancied  advantages  of 
a  monopoly  of  sale.  We  found  out  that  no 
economical  benefit  was  derived  from  the  eyih 
tem ;  and  the  political  evils  were  manifest.  For 
the  government  of  a  dependency  by  the  chief 
of  a  bureau  had  all  the  disadvantages  which 
could  arise  from  the  exercise  of  authority  almost 
arbitrary.  Even  in  a  constitutional  and  re- 
sponsible government  such  as  that  which  we 
enjoy,  the  ordinaiy  course  of  parliamentaiy 
supervision  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  any 
efficient  check  to  maladministration,  simply 
because  parliament  can  with  difficultv  be 
moved  to  take  effectual  cognisance  of  colonial 
affiurs. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
even  in  the  bygone  days  of  the  colonial  theory, 
the  British  {iantations  possessed  a  far  larger 
share  of  freedom  than  the  colonies  of  any 
other  country.  Hence  their  progress^  though 
incomparably  less  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  ^vemment  of  the  past  adopted  the 
wiser  policy  of  the  present,  was  immeasurably 
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greater  than  that  of  the  dependenciei  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

Nothing  indeed,  could  be  worse  than  the 
colonial  system  adopted  by  these  two  countries. 
Eveiy  native  of  the  colony  was  studiously  ex- 
dnded  from  the  functions  of  government  or 
even  of  administration  ;  perhaps  with  the  view 
of  making  independence  impossible,  by  de- 
priving the  colonial  population  of  the  faculty 
of  political  action.  We  know,  indeed,  that  if  this 
were  the  motive,  the  government  was  baffled ; 
but  the  evil  effect  remained,  and  remains  still, 
in  the  state  of  chronic  anarchy  in  which  those 
countries  have  almost  invanably  been  since 
the  overthrow  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
authority  in  the  New  World.  The  history  of 
Mexico  since  its  independence  is  the  most 
etiiking  because  the  most  obvious  example 
of  the  efifect  of  the  colonial  policy  followed 
by  Spain ;  and  the  utter  demoralisation  of  the 
country  is  attested  as  well  by  the  observation 
of  travellers  as  by  the  complaints  which  have 
led  to  the  interference  of  foreign  governments 
in  the  affiiirs  of  the  country. 

The  war  which  issued  in  the  independence  of 
our  American  colonies  seems  to  have  decided, 
in  so  £ir  as  experience  can  decide  anything, 
the  question  as  to  the  commercial  importance 
of  dependencies,  and  the  extent  of  regulations 
on  the  trading  intercourse  of  the  colony  and 
the  mother  countzv.  No  colonies  were  ever 
reckoned  half  so  valuable  as  those  which  after- 
wards formed  the  republic  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  their  eman- 
cipation would  be  decisive  .of  the  fate  of  Britain 
— ^that  her  sun  would  then  set,  and  for  ever ! 
But  have  we  really  lost  anything  by  that  event? 
Has  our  trade,  our  wealth,  or  our  power  been 
in  any  degree  impaired  by  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  ?  The  reverse  is  distinctly 
and  completely  the  fact.  The  question  whether 
we  could  have  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
to  retain  such  rapidly  growing  countries  in  a 
state  of  dependence,  or  that  we  could  have  been 
advantageously  united  in  a  federal  union  with 
vast  regions  situated  in  another  hemisphere,  is 
a  barren  and  unprofitable  speculation.  But 
notwithstanding  the  independence  achieved  by 
the  founders  of  the  union,  we  have  continued, 
and  must  necessarily  continue,  to  reap  all  the 
advantage  we  can  reasonably  claim  as  founders 
of  this  mighty  empire  in  the  wilderness. 
Englishmen  will  generally  command  a  pre- 
ference in  the  American  markets.  And  wnile 
we  are  disengaged  from  the  thankless,  un- 
manageable, and  expensive  office  of  governing 
or  defending  all  but  boundless  coimtries  3,000 
miles  distant,  our  intercourse  with  them  grows 
with  their  growth ;  and  we  are  as  much  bene- 
fited and  enriched  by  them  as  we  should  have 
been  had  they  continued  in  the  same  state  of 
dependence  as  Australia  or  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope. 

The  previous  remarks  are  not,  of  course, 
meant  to  apply  to  such  dependencies  as  Malta 
or  Gibraltar.  These  are  not  colonies,  but  naval 
stations,  held  for  military  or  political  purposes, 
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and  retained  on  the  understanding  that  tb^v 
are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  pwlitu^ 
relations.  Their  commercial  value  is  nothing 
and  any  attempt  to  argue  their  retention  on 
such  grounds  as  their  importance  to  the  mi^r- 
cantile  interests  of  the  country,  is  a  piec«  uf 
sophistry  over  and  over  again  disproved. 

Neither  are  the  previous  remarks  meant  to 
apply  to  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  fonijn 
countries,  in  the  view  of  increasing  natior.rJ 
opulence  and  power.  Such  a  conquest  or  occa- 
pancy  is  a  matter  of  military  interest  oniy. 
m  which  too  often  the  obstinate  memon-  «■:' 
past  exploits,  or  the  satiafiiction  felt  at  th- 
power  of  inflicting  iiyuiy,  is  all  that  can  1- 
quoted  as  compensating  great  ooncomituLit 
evils.  No  sane  Englishman  would  mourn  ox^t 
the  loss  of  Cherbourg  or  Calais^  held  for  cea- 
turies  from  the  French,  or  regret  that  the  prin* 
cipality  of  Aquitaine,  the  fruit  of  the  vict4}ri<'i 
of  Edward  IIL,  was  rapidly  recovered  to  the 
same  kingdom.  It  is  oertam  that»  if  we  a» 
ever  engiiged  again  in  a  Continental  war.  ti:" 
policy  of  this  country  will  never  be  direittii 
towards  the  permanent  acquisition  of  any  por- 
tion of  European  soil. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  caify  on  a  trade  with 
a  colony,  it  is  necessary  to  give  its  pnxli:<-t9 
peculiar  advantages  in  the  markets  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  consequently  at  the  ex- 
pense and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  oonsniDen 
in  the  latter.  No  small  portion  of  our  trki>- 
with  the  West  Indies  was  forced  through  the 
preference  which  their  sugars  eigoyed  down  to 
1864  in  our  mark^  The  trade  with  CanatLi 
was  also  for  a  lonff  while  forced  and  ftctiticms. 
depending  as  it  aid  on  the  cireumstanee  that 
the  duties  on  colonial  timber  were  very  ma^'h 
less  than  the  duties  upon  foreign  timber,  thixi 
is,  on  timber  from  the  North  of  Europe.  This 
preference  was  ii^jurious  both  to  tne  Cana- 
dians and  to  ourselves.  It  withdrew  the 
energies  of  the  former  from  the  culture  of  thf 
soil,  the  most  advantageous  pursuit  to  which 
they  could  be  directed ;  and  while  it  made  m 
buy  inferior  timber  at  a  comparatively  hi^'b 
price,  it  narrowed  our  trade  wiui  the  countm-s 
round  the  Baltic.  Luckily,  however,  this  pr^ 
posterous  policy  has  latterly  been  abaudonr^i, 
and  we  are  now  permitted  to  buy  timber,  \'\lc 
suffar,  wherever  we  find  it  cheapest  and  iD<K>t 
suitable  for  our  purposes. 

Since  these  changes  have  been  effected,  thf 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  AmerioA 
have  lost  much  of  their  former  prestige.  Thev 
do  not,  in  fact,  produce  a  single  aitiele  which 
we  might  not  import  as  cheaply  or  dieaptf 
from  other  oonntries.  And  as  they  Aimifh  no 
surplus  revenue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  oeasioa 
a  heavy  expense  for  their  security  and  pro- 
tection, it  is  difficult  to  see  what  advsnUt^fs 
they  confer  on  us,  or  what  ii^juries  we  should 
sustain  by  their  becoming  independent 

The  people  of  Britain  would  do  well  to 
reflect  oispassionately  on  the  state  of  the 
Canadian  question.    There  are  not,  perhaps  » 
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dozen  men  of  sense  in  the  empire  who  are  not 
ivaily  to  admit  that  we  derive  no  peculiar 
advantage  &om  our  connection  with  tiiat  pos- 
8e»!ion,  nothing  to  set  against  the  heavy  ex« 
ptase  which  it  certainly  involves ;  and,  if  so, 
vhat  should  be  our  policy  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Are  we  resolved  to  maintain  an  army  of  10,000 
or  12,000  men  in  Canada? — to  expend,  directly 
and  indirectly,  some  two  or  three  millions  a 
year  in  preserving  a  mere  nominal  ascendency 
in  a  ailony  ?  If  such  be  our  determination,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  profited  much 
by  tho  dear-bought  experience  afforded  by  the 
Anirrican  war.  National  pride  may  prevent 
our  rtlinqnishing  this  costly  and  barren  do- 
minion ;  but  good  sense,  and  the  most  obvious 
vifH-s  of  expediency,  would  seem  to  suggest 
th*"  policy  of  voluntarily  anticipating  what 
thiiv  in  every  reason  to  think  must  in  Uie  end 
Dtvessarily  happen,  and  of  providing  for  the 
bitpcndence  of  Canada  under  a  system  of 
frit  ndly  and  mutually  beneficial  relations. 

As  more  enlarged  and  sounder  views  of  the 
tf'A  value  of  colonies  have  been  difiused,  the 
rv^i:iti()ns  between  them  and  the  mother  coun- 
trit-s  have  been  gradually  changed.  Intel- 
li|!>  nt  people  have  been  long  convinced  of  the 
ici^H^icy  of  attempting  to  direct  the  internal 
i&iin  of  distant  communities  placed  under 
T'^n-  different  circumstances  to  their  own,  and 
n  h  interference  is  no  longer  attempted.  In 
^hr  English  colonies  these  matters  are  now  left 
to  h  decided  upon  by  their  different  councils 
aid  assemblies.  These  bodies,  which  corre- 
sfvnd  in  some  degree  to  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  this  country,  consist,  the  first,  of  mem- 
l»-«  that  are  usually  in  part  nominated  by  the 
cn'wn,  and  in  part  electied,  and  the  second,  of 
in*-inV>er8  elected  by  the  colonists  mostly  under 
&  widely  extended  system  of  suffrage.  Where- 
(ver  a  body  of  this  sort  is  established,  it 
c«>a>titute8  with  the  governor  the  parliament 
<)f  the  colony,  and  to  it  all  matters  of  local 
iDtt'n>jit,  including  the  imposition  of  taxes,  ore 
0"cimiited.  A  power  is,  however,  reserved  to 
the  crown  of  oisallowing  such  acts  of  any 
f-louial  assembly  as  might  encroach  on  its 
JUNt  prerogatives,  or  be  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  empire  at  large.  Appeals  from 
tbe  colonial  courts  are  made  to  the  Court 
i>(  the  Privy  Council;  and  all  matters  in 
r^'^'-.trd  to  the  contracting  of  treaties  and 
aliunoes,  naval  and  military  regulations,  and 
the  making  of  peace  or  war,  are  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  crown.  But  with  these  ex- 
O'l'tions,  all  British  colonies  having  legisla- 
tivf  assemblies  may  be  said  to  be  in  most 
i'-  M  tcU  entively  self-governed  *  If,*  says  Mr. 
^Idl,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Colonial  Con- 
stant ions,  *the  experience  of  the  past  has 
cot  enabled  us  to  anticipate  all  the  details  of 
future  difficnlties,  it  has  at  all  events  furnished 
irrf  sistible  evidence  of  the  instability  of  those 
pnnfiples  of  colonial  policy  which  were  once 
dtjemed  to  be  the  pillars  of  our  national  great- 
HesiL  To  retain  for  the  longest  possible  period, 
ftt  the  smallest  possible  cost,  witn  the  greatest 
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possible  advantage  to  ourselves,  a  permanent 
dominion  over  the  dependencies  of  our  empire, 
was  once  the  problem  which  occupied  the  minds 
of  British  statesmen.  I'o  ripen  those  commu- 
nities to  the  earliest  possible  maturity,  social, 
political,  and  commercial — to  qualify  them,  by 
all  the  appliances  within  the  reach  of  a  parent 
state,  for  present  self-government  and  eventual 
independence,  is  now  the  universally  admitted 
object  and  aim  of  our  colonial  policy ' — (p.  69). 

The  maintenance  of  the  existing  relations 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
supposing  neither  party  to  take  any  step  in  the 
matter,  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  each  colony,  which  can 
neither  be  foreseen  nor  appreciated  beforehand. 
At  present  all  the  substantial  advantages  of 
the  connection  appear  to  be  on  the  side  of  tho 
colonies ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  they 
would  gain  by  breaking  it  off.  Hitherto  we 
have  kept  large  bodies  of  troops  in  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  not 
because  they  were  required  for  any  imperial 
purpose,  but  that  tiiey  might  protect  the  colo- 
nists from  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  or  from 
the  dangers  apprehended  from  powerful  neigh- 
bours. But  such  a  state  of  things  should  surely 
be  put  an  end  to.  The  colonies  should  he 
made  acquainted  with  the  cost  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  self-govemment.  They  should  be 
taught  to  provide  that  support  for  themselves 
which  is  now  provided  for  them  by  others. 

The  large  amount  of  military  force  kept  on 
foot  in  British  North  America  is  not  required 
for  any  imperial  purpose,  but  is  maintained  to 
ward  off  any  sudden  attack  on  the  part,  of  the 
United  States.  But  if  Canada  and  British 
North  America  generally  wish  to  preserve 
either  their  connection  with  this  country  or 
their  own  independence,  they  should  make 
some  greater  efforts  in  either  direction  than 
they  have  made  hitherto.  It  would  hardly, 
indeed,  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  these  pro- 
vinces being  overrun,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  attacked  by  the  Northern  States,  without 
greater  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
for  their  self-defence  than  any  which  they 
seem  disposed  to  make.  The  advantages,  if 
any,  which  we  derive  from  our  connection  with 
British  North  America,  are  certainly  not  such 
as  would  justify,  or  warrant,  our  incurring  any 
very  great  expense  on  its  account.  The  colonists 
are  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist 
any  attacks  on  their  independence ;  and  if  they 
decline  doing  this  it  is  not  wordi  our  while 
to  do  for  them  what  they  can,  but  will  not^ 
do  for  themaelvea. 

The  real  or  supposed  necessity  of  affording 
them  efficient  protection  is  a  serious  incon- 
venience which  attaches  to  the  poasession  of 
colonies  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  During  war  they  cannot  fail  to  absorb 
large  portions  of  the  force  which  may,  perliaps, 
be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  they  may  also  afford  vulnerable 
points  which  may  be  conveniently  attacked  by 
our  enemies,  and  cannot  be  defended  except 
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at  an  immense  expense  and  great  risk.  Our 
numerous  colonial  possessions  are  a  (X)nsequence 
of  our  long-continued  superiority  at  sea,  and 
the  maintenance  of  that  superiority  in  all  parts 
of  the  ocean  is  indispensable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  our  present  preponderance  as  a  colonial 
power.  But  we  incline  to  think  that  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  contract  rather  than  extend 
the  limits  of  the  latter.  And  when  a  colony, 
whether  in  Australasia  or  America,  has  at- 
tained to  such  a  degree  of  population  and  power 
that  with  ordinary  prudence  it  may  be  capable 
of  maintaining  its  independence,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  should  not  be  declared  in- 
dependent. We  should,  supposing  this  to  be 
done,  continue  to  derive  the  same  or  greater 
commercial  advantages  from  it ;  and  it  would 
afford,  as  a  free  state,  <^uite  as  desirable  an 
outlet  for  emigranta  as  if  it  were  a  dependency. 
And,  supposing  we  were  engaged  in  war,  we 
should  not  have  to  provide  for  ita  defence; 
nor  could  our  enemies  or  rivals  hope  to  injure 
us  by  quarrelling  with  a  people  that  had  be- 
come independent,  and  which  it  would  rather 
be  their  interest  to  seek  to  conciliate.  All 
cases  of  this  sort  must,  however,  be  peculiar; 
and  what  might  be  good  policy  in  regard  to 
A  might  be  inexpedient  in  regard  to  B.  But 
on  the  whole  it  appears  sufficiently  clear  that 
numerous  and  widely  extended  colonial  posses- 
sions involve  very  grave  responsibilities,  and 
seem  more  likely  to  become  a  source  of  weak- 
ness than  of  strength  to  the  mother  country. 

The  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Smit^h  in  the 
Wtafth  of  Nations  (book  iv.  cap.  \ii.)  of  the 
causes  of  the  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of 
colonies  founded  in  advantageous  situations, 
though  impugned  by  Sismondi  (Etudes  sur 
V  Economic  Politique,  ii.  cap.  '  Colonies ')  and 
others,  seems  to  be  consistent  alike  with  prin- 
ciple and  historical  evidence.  When  a  colony 
is  founded  in  an  uninhabited  or  but  thinly 
peopled  district,  each  colonist  gets  a  large  ex- 
tent of  the  best  land;  he  has  no  rent,  and  but 
few,  if  any,  taxes  to  pay ;  and  being  able  to 
procure  supplies  of  manufactured  articles  from 
the  mother  country,  or  one  equally  advanced, 
he  applies  all  his  energies  to  agriculture,  which 
under  the  circumstances  is  most  productive. 
The  demand  for  labour  in  such  colonies  is 
very  great ;  for  the  high  rate  of  wages,  com- 
bined with  the  cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily 
changes  the  labourers  into  landlords,  who  in 
their  turn  become  the  employers  of  fresh  la- 
bourers. In  consequence  population  and  wealth 
advance  with  unusual  rapidity ;  and  in  some 
instances,  as  in  that  of  the  United  States,  they 
have  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to  go 
on  doubling  eyeij  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
years  1 

But  in  stating  that  the  facility  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  fertUe  and  unoccupied  land  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  new 
colonies,  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  it  is  the 
only  cause.  An  advantageous  situation  for  the 
prosecution  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  great 
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!  superiority  in  navigation,  may  enable  a  colonv 
to  advance  at  its  outset,  though  without  anv 
,  considemble   extent  of    territory,  with  pten 
more  rapidity  than  if  it  enjoyed  an  unliiDitHi 
j  command  of  fertile  land.     This  seems  to  ha^e 
I  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  speedy  ext^o- 
;  sion   of  the  old   Greek    colonies.    The  mo»t 
,  famous  of  these,   as   Syracuse  and  Agrieen- 
tum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italr, 
and  Ephesus  and  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  were 
amongst  the  principal  emporia  of  the  ancieat 
world.     They  were  all  seaport  towns;  wer^ 
founded  in  the  most  advantageous  sitQttioQ» 
for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commenn;,  and 
owed,   in  fact,  their   wealth   and   greiitD^M 
mainly  to  trade  and  navigation.    Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  limited  extent  of  their  terntoria! 
acquisitions,  a  consequence  partly  of  the  diS- 
culty  of  subduing  the  indigenous  popuUriou. 
and    partly  of  the    neighbourhood  of  othrr 
colonies  founded  by  riviu  states,   their  p^wer 
rested  on  no  very  broad  or  solid  foundntion ; 
so  that  the  fall  of  the  capital  city  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  state  were  all  but  synonyinoiy. 

The  colonies  founded  in  modem  times  bare 
been  placed  under  veiv  different  circumstance?. 
The  countries  in  which  they  were  planted  were 
either  so  very  thinly  inhabited  as  to  be  alnK^* 
deserts,  or  they  were  occupied  by  a  feeble  and 
inferior  race  unable  to  oppose  any  effectcAl 
obstacle  to  the  difiusion  of  the  oolonistfi;  $o 
that  the  latter  easily  spread  themselves  orer  a 
laige  extent  of  country,  and  have  had  in  geoersi 
more  of  an  agricultural  than  of  a  commercial 
character.  But  while  this  has  given  th^m 
greater  strenfifth,  it  has  not,  after  the  difi- 
eulties  attendant  on  their  first  establishment 
were  got  over,  in  any  degree  impeded  tb^ir 
progress,  but  the  contrary.  The  most  floarisb- 
ing  of  the  ancient  colonies  cannot  be  con* 
pared  in  respect  of  rapidity  of  growth,  magni- 
tude and  power,  with  the  United  States;  acd 
the  slower  progress  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonies  is  not  owinff  to  the  colomsts 
having  distributed  themselves  over  a  vide 
extent  of  country,  but  to  the  oppressive  inte^ 
ference  of  the  mother  country  with  their 
domestic  arrangements,  and  the  vexations 
restrictions  laid  on  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

A  veiT  great  degree  of  equali^  prevaile<i 
among  the  free  settlers  in  Oreek  oolonies ;  and 
in  consequence  the  lands  acquired  by  the  colo- 
nists were  distributed  amongst  them  in  nearir 
equal  portions ;  but  in  modem  times  it  is  very 
different.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  and  almost 
desert  state  of  the  countries  in  whidi  ther 
have  been  principally  planted,  the  j»ore«t 
individuals  have  generally  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring slips  of  land ;  while  the  superior  class 
of  colonists,  or  those  who  had  influence  with 
the  colonial  government,  or  with  tiuit  of  the 
mother  country,  frequently  succeeded  is  getting 
grants  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  not  in  the  viev 
of  cultivating,  but  of  holding  them  till  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
vicinity  they  had  acquired  a  considerable  nine. 
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These  laige  reserves,  by  inteirapting  the  com- 
iDunications  between  different  parts  of  the 
c\)lony,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
ci^Dveyance^  hare  frequently  proved  not  a  litUe 
injuhoiLs  to  its  interests.  Bat  there  are  various 
ways  in  which  an  abuse  of  this  sort  might  be 
obrmted ;  one  of  the  most  obvious  being  that 
grants  of  land  should  revert  to  the  colonial 
eichequer  unless  certain  improvements  were 
edfeotedupon  it  within  a  specified  time  after 
the  grant  was  made.  The  inconvenience  and 
chK'k  to  progress  consequent  on  the  appro- 
priation of  large  portions  of  the  lands  in  a 
nt-T  colony,  whether  such  appropriation  arose 
trum  the  occupancy  of  the  settler,  or  firom 
pn.Hligal  grants  on  the  part  of  the  home  go- 
Ternment,  have  been  manifest  in  the  past 
hi^tor7  0^  several  colonies,  and  among  these 
io  none  more  markedly  than  in  the  first  fonnd- 
m  of  the  Swan  Kiver  settlement^  now  known 
l.T  th*»  name  of  West  Australia.  Here,  though 
a^antlant  capital  was  exported  for  all  the  pur- 
P^Nt-s  of  successful  occupation  and  progressive 
prosperity,  the  evil  of  dispersion  over  the  sur- 
tace  of  the  territory  was  so  serious,  that  great 
part  of  the  capital  exported  was  wasted,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  colony  were  ruined. 

Thi.4,  with  many  other  instances  of  domestic 
TT-i^msnagement  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
iL  lucrd  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  an  economist 
of  c:rfat  practical  sanity,  to  urge  the  adop- 
tv>3  of  a  plan  which  it  was  hoped  would  check 
•in-  tendency  to  dispersion,  and  induce  that 
sfiite  of  'cooperation  '—to  use  Mr.  Wakefield's 
pbrase—between  the  elements  of  capital  and 
Uloar,  as  would  guarantee,  all  other  things 
c<3n!)idered,  the  continuous  c<Hnbination  of  both 
ti-se  elements.  Cooperation,  according  to  Mr. 
^V\kefield,  is  either  simple  or  compound.  The 
former  is  illustrated,  he  says,  by  the  fact  that 
vhere  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in 
combining  their  stren^h  in  a  single  result, 
the  effect  of  the  combination  is  considerably 
more  than  the  separate  efforts  of  either.  For 
instance,  two  men  pulling  simultaneously  at  a 
^pe  will  raise  a  greater  weight  than  could  be 
raided  by  the  added  amount  of  the  individual 
eforts  of  each.  Two  greyhounds  hunting  to- 
gether will  kill  more  hares  than  the  joint 
pr<jdQct  of  each  hunting  by  himsell 

Compound  cooperation  is  not  very  different 
from  the  division  of  labour.  Here  there  is  a 
^>niinoa  re8ult>  indeed;  as^  for  instance,  the 
biilding  of  a  house;  but  each  of  the  contri- 
I'Uton  to  the  result  is  engaged  on  a  different 
(•nxett,  while  all  the  kinds  of  labour  oon- 
\^n?e  to  one  end.  Now  the  existence  of 
t'lr^  kinds  of  cooperation  is  essential  towards 
tU  economical  progress  of  a  community,  as 
^■^>n  as  it  passes  beyond  the  rudest  state  of 
»^'ial  Ufe ;  and  both  are  needed  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  agriculture.  Yet  the  state  of 
t/iings  which  prevailed  in  colonies  where 
squatting  was  permitted,  or  where  vast  tracts 
w  land  were  easily  procured,  postponed  inde- 
finitely the  prospect  of  any  sound  social  or 
eoonomieal  organisation. 
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Mr.  Wakefield's' plan,  and  it  has  been  gene- 
rally  adopted  in  colonies,  was  to  limit  th^  ex- 
pansion of  the  colony  by  treating  all  the  terri- 
tory contained  vrithin  its  boundaries  as  public 
property,  not  disposable  except  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  colonist,  in  short,  had  to  buy  the  land 
which  he  purposed  to  cultivate ;  the  fact  that 
such  a  price  had  been  given  by  the  settlers 
being  a  practical  guarantee  against  any  sub- 
sequent departure  from  the  principle,  since  the 
old  settlers  would  not  be  disposed  to  admit 
incoming  parties  to  occupation  on  better  terms 
than  those  at  which  they  had  themselves  ob- 
tained possession. 

Some  of  the  theoretical  consequences  of  this 
practice  will  be  adverted  to  under  the  head  of 
Kent.  One  other,  however,  may  be  briefly 
dwelt  upon  here. 

It  is  clear  that  the  purchase  money  of  land 
procurable  on  these  terms  is  a  distinct  deduc- 
tion from  the  settler^s  capital.  If,  for  instance, 
a  colonist  emigrates  with  600/^  and  is  desirous 
of  occupying  a  farm  of  200  acres,  the  regula- 
tion price  of  which  is  200/.,  his  capital  will  be 
diminished  by  that  amount,  and  by  implication 
his  power  of  employing  labour,  supposing  such 
labour  to  be  at  hand.  And  it  is  certainly  true 
that  when,  according  to  the  old  system,  lands 
in  the  colonies  were  held  by  parties  residing  in 
England,  such  a  diminution  of  the  capital  of 
settlers  by  purchase  of  part  of  such  knds  was 
a  loss  to  the  settlers  and  the  colony. 

But  in  the  Wakefield  scheme  the  evil  was  at 
least  in  part  obviated.  The  whole  of  the  pur- 
ehase  money  was  expended  in  the  transport  of 
labour  to  the  colony  in  which  the  saue  was 
effected.  This  in  effect  repaid  the  purchaser 
by  rendering  labour  cheaper,  and  obviated  the 
excessive  tendencr  to  dispersion  over  the  soil. 
If  it  were  an  evil  at  all,  and  events  make  the 
evil  remote  or  dubious,  the  benefits  of  the 
regulation  vastly  counterbalanced  the  incon- 
venience ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
that,  in  the  beginning  at  least  of  their  history, 
the  Australasian  colonies  have  owed  more  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Wakefield  scheme  than  to 
any  other  circumstance. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  theory  encountered  much 
opposition.  The  objections  taken  to  it  are 
xmimportant,  and  the  controversy  settled  by 
the  success  of  the  theory  in  practice  need  not 
be  revived. 

Latterly,  some  colonial  governments  have 
instituted  the  system  of  granting  lands  to  co- 
lonists who,  paying  their  own  passage  money, 
have  sufficient  capital  for  cultivating  sndi 
grants.  Great  and  snccessfhl  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  made  by  the  colony  of 
Queensland.  It  is  likely  that  such  plans  may 
induce  the  gradual  and  healthy  occupation  of 
these  regions,  though  for  a  long  time  the  near 
and  superior  attractions  of  the  United  States 
will  absorb  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the 
emigrating  ciies, 

Coloplion  {Qt.  a  summit :  hence,  a  finish- 
ing  stroke).  In  Bibliography,  the  postscript 
contained  in  the  last  sheet  of  an  early  printed 
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work  (before  the  introduction  of  title-pages), 
contj^ining  the  printer's  name,  date,  &c.,  is  so 
termed. 

Ooloplioiilte.  A  brown  variety  of  iron- 
lime  Garnet  with  a  resinous  lustre. 

Coloplionsr*  Common  resin  or  rosin.  The 
non-Tolatile  portion  of  crude  turpentine,  so 
named  after  Colophon,  in  Ionia,  wnence  resin 
was  obtained  by  the  Greeks. 

CSoloMMl  (from  Gr.  Ko\o9v6i^-  a  status 
larger  than  life).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a  term 
applied  to  any  work  of  art  remarkable  for 
its  extraordinary  dimensions.  It  is,  however, 
more  applied  to  works  in  Sculpture  than  in 
the  other  arts.  It  seems  probable  that  colossal 
statues  had  their  origin  from  the  attempt  to 
astonish  by  size  at  a  period  when  the  science 
of  proportion  and  that  of  imitation  were  in 
their  inifancy.  Colossal  statues  of  the  divinities 
were  common  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt  Bv 
the  description  of  the  palace  or  temple  attri- 
buted to  Semiramis,  it  abounded  with  colossal 
statues,  among  which  was  one  forty  feet  in 
height  In  Babylon  we  learn  from  Daniel 
that  the  palaces  were  filled  with  statues  of  an 
enormous  size,  and  in  the  present  day  the  ruins 
of  India  present  us  with  statues  of  extraor- 
dinary dimensions.  The  Egyptians  surpassed 
the  Asiatics  in  these  gigantic  monuments,  con- 
sidering the  beautifid  finish  they  gave  to  such 
a  hard  material  as  granite.  Sesostris  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  raised  these  colossal 
masses ;  the  statues  of  himself  snd  his  wife 
having  been  thirty  cubits  in  height.  This  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  his  successors,  as  the 
ruins  of  Thebes  sufficiently  testify,  the  two 
Memnons  being  still  in  existence.  The  taste 
for  colossal  statues  prevailed  also  among  the 
Greeks.  The  statue  of  the  Sun  at  Rhodes  was 
executed  by  Chares,  a  disciple  of  Lysippus ;  and 
the  great  Phidias  contributed  several  works 
of  this  order.  The  colossus  at  Tarentum  by 
Lysippus  was  no  less  than  forty  cubits  in 
height ;  and  the  difficulty  of  removing  it, 
rather  than  the  moderation  of  the  conqueror, 
prevented  Fabius  carrying  it  off  with  the 
Hercules  from  the  same  city.  Before  the  time 
of  the  Romans  colossal  statues  were  frequently 
executed  in  Italy.  The  first  monument  of  this 
nature  set  up  in  Rome  was  one  placed  in  the 
capitol  b^  Sp.  Carrilius  after  his  victory  over 
the  Samnites.  This  was  succeeded  in  after  times 
by  many  others,  of  which  those  now  on  Monte 
Cfavallo,  said  to  be  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  are 
well  known  to  most  persons.  The  principal 
Roman  colossus  was  tne  figure  of  himself,  as 
the  Sun,  set  up  by  Nero  before  the  Golden 
House^  near  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Rome ;  it  was  in  bronze,  the  work  of  ^no- 
dorus,  and  if,  as  Pliny  says,  it  was  110  feet 
high,  it  was  larger  than  the  colossus  of  Rhodes. 
The  great  Roman  amphitheatre  known  as  the 
Colosseum  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
because  it  was  built  on  the  site  or  place  of  this 
figure.  In  modern  times  the  largest  that  have 
been  erected  are  those  of  San  Carlo  Boromeo, 
at  Arona  near  Milan,  and  the  bronze  *  Bavaria' 
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of  Schwanthaler  at  Munich,  cast  by  Sttglmajer, 
nearly  sixty  feet  high. 

ColoaAemn.    [Akphithbaths.] 

Coloflisoolielys  (Gr.  xoAmrm,  and  x^>^-  ^ 
tortoise).  A  gigantic  species  of  land  tortoi'>>>, 
discovered  by  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Cautl<  y  in 
the  tertiary  formations  of  India.  This  spn^iris 
was  the  largest  Chelonian  known  to  palftoDto- 
logists.  Its  carapace  measured  more  than  tvelve 
feet  in  length ;  and  from  its  gigandc  size  it  has 
been  ooi\jectured  that  the  knowledge  of  it  form^ 
the  base  from  which  the  mythical  ooemogoni-d 
of  the  Hindus  were  derived. 

Colostnuiu    The  first  milk  after  delirprr. 

Coloiur(Lat  color).  In^'ainting,  that  quality 
of  a  body  which  affects  our  sensation  in  rvcird 
to  its  hue.  Local  colours  are  those  which  Ar>> 
natural  to  a  particular  object  in  a  pictun*.  &n>l 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  oUectf. 
Neutral  colours  are  those  in  which  the  hue  is 
broken  by  partaking  of  the  reflect'ed  coloun 
of  the  objects  which  surround  them.  Patiticr 
colours  are  those  unbroken  by  such  accidents 
as  ailect  neutral  colours. 

Colours  are  divided  into  primary,  seeondanr, 
and  tertiary.  The  first  are  red,  blue,  aod 
yellow  ;  the  second  are  orange,  green,  ami 
purple;  the  third  citrine,  olive,  and  russet;  nil 
of  which  exist  in  a  great  variety  of  tints  or 
hues.  (Goethe's  Theory  of  Colours^  translat^J 
by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  1840  ;  and  Field's 
Chromatography,  &c.  2nd  edit  1841.) 

Coloimk  Are  the  banners  or  flags  of  rv^- 
ments  of  infiuiti^.  Each  regiment  hss  tiro,  a 
royal  and  a  regimental  colour;  on  these  an- 
borne  the  devices,  distinctions,  bad^  and  motto 
of  the  regiment)  and  its  number,  in  gold  div 
racteis.  Crowned  heads,  princes,  and  te\<\- 
marshals  of  our  army  are  alone  entitled  to  b« 
saluted  by  lowered  colours.  The  colours  of  a 
regiment  are  always  saluted  with  the  utmost 
respect  by  a  guard,  and  it  is  customaiy  for 
officers  on  the  staff  to  salute  colours  when  tber 
are  borne  past  at  a  review.  The  banners  of 
regiments  of  dragoons  are  called  gmdons,  and 
those  of  other  cavalry  regiments  standardi, 

Colominr  BKatters.  All  nature  abounds 
in  these  principles,  and  art  has  added  to  the 
number.  The  coloured  appearance  is  not  ao 
inherent  property  of  the  body  itself,  bntdufto 
its  effect  upon  ordinary  light,  which,  as  is  vfU 
known,  is  composed  of  rays  of  all  oolours.  If 
a  body  absorbs  nearly  all  the  light,  it  sppt^n 
black.  If  it  absorbs  scarcely  any,  but  refiects 
it  or  throws  it  ofi^  it  will  appear  white.  Bat 
if  the  body  contains  any  substance  (pigmeiit) 
that  has  the  power  of  decomposing  whit^" 
light,  its  colour  will  depend  upon  which  of  the 
rays  it  absorbs  and  which  it  reflects.  Sirictlr 
speaking,  therefore,  the  e(dour  of  a  pigment  is 
due  to  Ught  whidi  it  cannot  absorb  and  which 
is  reflected  to  the  eye  of  an  observer. 

Colober  (Lat).  A  Linnean  genus  of 
serpents^  including  all  those  in  which  the  sub- 
caudal  scale-plates  or  scutsB  are  arranged  in 
pairs.  This  extensive  group  is  now  subdirided 
into  numerous  subgenera. 
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0«aimhtL^(^U^a  jrigean).  ^A  geniu^  of ,  term  ia  applied  to  longitadinal  portions 

serine 

well; 

nt^ts  in  trees  or  in  the  creTices  and  fiflsnres  of  middle,  and  posterior'cohimna, 

rocks ;  and  lay  bnt  few  eggs  at  a  timo,  generally       Column.     In  Architecture,  a  member  of  an 

two;   their  tail  is  composed  of  twelve  quill- .  order,  the  section  through  the  axis  of  which  is 

f'^athers :   so  far  the  Columbfle  resemble  the  .  usually  the  frustum  of  an  elongated  parabola. 

Passerine  birds.     But  their  beak  is  vaulted ;    It  is  circukr  on  every  height  of  its  plan  ;  and 

the  ooetrils  perforated  in  a  broad  membranous   consists  of  a  base,  a  shaft  or  body,  and  a  capital 

hpace,  and  covered  with  a  cartilaginous  scale,    ^*  ^'-^ —  * —  -  --'--'^ l-  l  / 

^vhich  even  forms  a  bulge  at  the  base  of  the 


It  differs  from  a  pilaster,  which  is  square  on  the 
plan.  The  use  of  a  column  is  to  support  an 
bill ;  the  sternum  is  deeply  and  doubly  notched ;  I  entablature  in  classical  architecture ;  in  medi- 
a  dilated  crop  is  developed  from  both  sides  of  j  SBval  architecture  it  is  fr«;quently  made  to  re- 
t^i^  cesophagus ;  the  stomach  is  a  true  gizzard ;  '  ceive  the  springing  of  the  arches  of  the  upper 
lod  the  lower  larynx  has  only  a  single  pair  of '  structure. 

CoLumr.    In  Military  language,  is  a  forma- 


inosclfs :  all  these  important  modificatfons  of 
structare  indicate  the  close  affinity  of  the  Dove 
^nbe  to  the  Gallinaceous  birds.  And  it  may  be 
farther  remarked,  that  although  the  pigeons 
lij  but  few  eggs  at  each  brood,  they  breed  fre- 
qQently,  and  at  short  intervals.  The  male 
usists  his  mate  in  the  business  of  incubation 
and  rearing  of  the  young,  which  are  at  first 
supported  by  a  nulky  secretion  prepared  from 
the  glandular  coat  of  the  crop,  and  regurgitated, 
to-nether  with  the  macerated  grain.  The  Lin- 
mn  genus  is  subdivided  into  numerous  but 
^important  subgenera,  characterised  by  the 
renter  or  less  length  of  the  bill,  and  the  pro- 
y>Tiiota  of  the  feet  and  tail. 

Colnmba  IToaclii  n^oah's  Dove).  A  small 
•^'U^llation  funned  by  Ilalley,  in  the  southern 
Kipphere,  near  the  hinder  feet  of  Canis 
llajor. 

ColiimtaJrliiin  (Lat).  In  Architecture,  a 
[  :r»^o-house  or  dove-cote.  The  arched  and 
'  .^^are-hesded  receaaes  in  the  waUs  of  ceme- 
I  rie9,  which  were  used  to  receive  cinerary  urns, 
v^re  also  called  columbaria,  from  their  resem- 
Ujdcp  to  structures  of  this  kind. 

Coinmbite*  This  mineral  is  essentially  a 
'^oniponnd  of  columbic  acid  with  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese.  It  occurs  in  crystals, 
^bich  are  of  a  greyish  or  brownish-black  colour, 
("paqae,  often  iridescent,  and  possess  a  metal- 
lie  lostre ;  and  is  found  in  granite  in  Bavaria, 
ud  in  MMsachuaetts  and  Connecticut  in  North 
Am  rica. 

Colnmbliyiii.  A  metal  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hatohett  in  1801,  in  a  mineral  from  Massa- 
dittsetts  in  North  America.  [Columbite.]  It 
has  been  found  in  a  Swedish  mineral  called 
Tantalite,  but  its  ores  are  extremely  rare.  It 
»  addifiable,  and  hence  the  peroxide  has  been 
t^TTOfd  coiumbic  acid, 

ColnmelllaeesB  (Columellia,  one  of  the 
genera).  An  obscure  natural  order  of  shrubby 
^  vborescent  epigynous  Exogens,  inhabit- 
ing Mexico  and  Peru,  and  distinguished  from 
JoMminaet^^  to  which  order  they  have  been  re- 
itPTTed,  by  having  an  adherent  ovary,  an  epi- 
gynoQB  disc^  undivided  stigma,  and  inferior 
^^le  with  polyspermoiiB  cells.  Of  its  true 
iffinitj  little  is  known.  lindley  places  it  in 
the  Cittdional  alliance. 

CaiuBB  (Lat.  eolnmna).    In  Anatomy,  the 
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tion  of  troops,  narrow  in  front,  and  deep  from 
front  to  rear ;  whereas  in  line  they  display  a 
long  front  with  the  least  possible  depth. 

ColnmnsD  Camog»  (Lat).  In  Anatomy, 
the  fleshy  prominences  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  Some  are 
conical,  with  free  apices  giving  attachment  to 
the  threads  'chorase  tendineae*  attached  to 
the  valves;  others  extend  from  one  part  of 
the  widls  of  the  ventricle  to  another,  and  are 
sometimes  called  trabecule. 

Colnrefl  (in  Greek  ai  ic<{Aovpo«  ypa^Lfuai,  tm- 
perfect  Jigurea),  In  Astronomy,  two  imaginary 
great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere  intersecting 
in  the  poles  of  the  world ;  one  passing  through 
the  equinoctial  points  of  Aries  and  Libra  and 
the  pole  of  the  equator,  and  the  other  through 
the  solstitial  points  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
and  the  poles  both  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator. 
For  this  reason  the  first  is  calird  the  equinoc' 
Half  and  the  second  the  solstitial  oolure.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  them 
because  a  portion  of  these  circles  is  always 
concealed  from  view  under  the  horizon. 

Colma,  <M1  o£  The  oil  expressed  from  the 
seed  of  the  Brassica  oleracta  campestris,  a  kind 
of  cabbage.  Colza  oil  is  much  used  in  France 
and  Belgium  for  burning  in  lamps  and  other 
purposes. 

Coma  (Lat. ;  Gr.  ac^Atif,  hair).  The  assemblage 
of  branches  forming  the  head  of  a  ibrest-tree. 
Also  used  to  denote  bracts  that  are  empty  and 
terminate  an  inflorescence,  as  in  Salvia  Hor^ 
minuin. 

Coma  (G^.  ir»^).  Lethargy,  or  unnatural 
drowsiness ;  whence  the  term  comatose, 

Oom*  Berenioes  (Lat  Berenices  hair, 
*  The  fame  of  this  lock  of  hair  has  likewise  been 
perpetuated  by  the  word  vcmiee^  twmis,  and 
vamishf  which  alludes  to  the  amber  colour  of 
the  queen's  beautiful  tresses : '  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
Astronomy  of  the  Andents,  p.  197).  A  oon- 
stellation  of  the  northern  nemisphere,  be- 
tween the  tail  of  the  lion  and  the  Bootes. 

[CONSTBLIATIOK.] 

Oomb  or  Oombe.  A  measure  of  com, 
commonly  four  Winchester  bushels. 

CoxB  or  CooMB.  In  the  western  eoonties  of 
En^and,  signifies  a  snuUl  valley.  The  same 
ancient  wo^  of  Celtic  derivation  if  used  in 
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Wales  (cwm),  and  in  the  Alps  between  France 
and  Piedmont  (combe),  in  the  same  sense. 

Combliuuit.  According  to  Sylvester,  a 
oombinant  is  a  covariant  (or  invariant)  of  two 
or  more  quantics,  which  possesses  the  addi- 
tional property  of  remaining  unaltered,  a  factor 
excepted,  when  the  quantics  are  replaced  by 
linear  functions  of  themselves.  Thus  if 
i^«  (a,  6,  c'^x,  t/y 

and  tt'  «  (a',  I/,  d $^x,  y)\ 

then  a</ —2  bl/  +  caf 
is  a  oombinant  of  u  and  u',  since  it  is  merely 
changed  into 

(afij^^ai  $y  (a(/''2bl/  +  ca^\ 
when  for  the  coefficients  in  u  and  vf  we  sub- 
stitute the  corresponding  ones  in 

au-i^  fi  uf  and  aj  u  +  jSi  u', 
(Phil.  Tran8.  1863.) 

Oombinatloii.  In  Law,  may  take  place 
for  the  performance  of  any  unlawful  act,  and  is 
punishable  before  such  act  is  executed.  But 
the  word  has  been  commonly  used  in  a  parti- 
cular sense ;  viz.  that  of  a  combination  among 
workmen  to  demand  wages  at  a  particular 
rate ;  which  was  an  unlawful  act  prior  to  the 
6  (}eo.  IV.  c.  129,  repealing  former  statutes ; 
now  explained  by  22  Vict.  c.  34.  Work- 
men are  now  at  perfect  liberty  to  form  such 
combinations  ;  but  penalties  are  enacted  by  the 
statute  against  such  as  use  threats  or  violence 
towards  those  who  refuse  to  join  in  them. 
The  offence  of  administering  unlawful  oaths 
(whether  preparatory  to  a  combination  among 
workmen,  or  for  any  other  purpose)  remains 
unaffected  b^  the  statute. 

Combinations  among  workmen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the 
machinery  employed  for  that  end,  namely,  a 
trades'  union,  governed  by  a  body  of  delegates 
from  different  associated  '  trades,'  or  by  persons 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular *  trade,'  with  the  threat  of  a  strike,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  compel  more  favourable 
terms  from  employers  by  the  suspension  of 
work  undertaken,  are  a  characteristic  feature  in 
the  present  relations  of  labour  and  capital. 

Endeavours  on  the  part  of  labourers  to  exact 
better  wages  from  employers  are  historically  as 
old  as  the  attempts  to  limit  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  first  statute,  purporting  to  check  the  de- 
mand of  labourers  for  higher  payment,  is  the 
Statute  of  Labourers,  passed  after  the  great 
plague  of  1348,  and  enacting  under  heavy 
penalties  that  customary  rates  of  payment 
only  should  be  made;  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  the  workmen  being  an  attempt  bv 
the  same  legislative  action  to  secure  low  fixed, 
or  nearly  fixed,  prices  of  provisions.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  latter  enactment  was  wholly 
nugatory,  and  Uie  former  nearly  so,  though 
agricultural  labourers  were,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated, brought  more  nearly  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  than  mechanics  could  be. 
From  this  time  to  the  final  abolition  of  all 
laws  restraining  the  price  of  labour,  Acts  were 
passed  amending  and  fortifying  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Statute  of  Labourers.    In  general, 
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the  magistrates  of  each  county  were  empowe rt^l 
to  fix,  year  by  year,  the  rates  at  which  lal-our-rn 
were  to  be  recompensed-     In  other  worcL?,  iL-' 
parties  apparently  most  interested  in  maintain- 
ing a  low  rates  of  wages  were  entrusted  wiih 
the  power  to  determine  the  rate,  and  to  cxari 
the  penalties  provided  by  the  statute.    It  is 
necessary  to  mention  this,  because  tho^  vio 
have  criticised  the  action  of  labourers  in  tL- 
practice  of  combinations,  have  been  too  ajt  \j 
forget  that  much  of  tliis  practice  is  retaliut-rr 
on  centuries  of  combination  on  the  part  of 
employers. 

But  though  the  combination  of  labonivr^ 
may  be  excused,  it  cannot  be,  we  think,  de- 
fended. The  sole  argument  in  favour  of  t^« 
practice  is  that  commonly  alleged,  that  c-jpt^I 
is  strong,  and  labour,  or  rather  the  indiviiiil 
labourer,  weak,  and  that  the  union  is  a  deiVn  -^ 
against  the  t^Tanny  of  capitalists.  It  is  al*^ 
confidently  stated  that  wages  have  iKen  a-i- 
vanced  by  the  threat  of  strikes  implied  in  tb 
act  of  combination.  But  the  arguments  ng.'.: h< 
the  practice  are  far  more  numerous  and  u: 
more  weighty.  The  rate  of  wages  is  natuM'ly 
determined  by  the  coordinate  and  redproc^  in- 
fiuence  of  supply  and  demand  If  the  fon..<  r 
be  scanty  ana  the  latter  great^  wages  will  rL^ . 
if  the  reverse,  wages  will  fall. 

The  purpose  of  oombination  is  to  enhAC''^ 
wages  by  creating  an  artificial  scarcity.  A^  h'' 
number  of  existing  labourers  and  the  exi?t  i^* 
demand  cannot  be  controlled,  the  only  mt-^L? 
by  which  this  scarcity  can  be  effected  an-  ij 
making  the  labour  less  efficient,  by  contrc>IliT:|: 
the  means  by  which  fresh  labourers  can  N 
introduced  into  the  *  trade,'  or  by  arrestinj:  tb. 
supply  at  some  critical  period.  The  fir&t  of 
these  methods  is  attained  by  regulating  theTsj 
in  which  a  labourer  should  work ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  insisting  that  he  should  not  c^.'tt 
materials,  or  by  determining  the  hours  of 
labour ;  the  second  is  achievMl  by  the  regula- 
tions all  but  universally  in  force  about  ap[  r<  :]• 
ticeship ;  and  the  third  by  the  mechaniMn  di 
strike.  The  last  of  these  methods  alono  hia- 
terially  affects  the  condition  of  the  c^itali>t : 
and  various  precautions  have  been  takt-n,  in 
general  successfully,  against  the  loss  vhi  li 
might  ensue  from  the  stoppage  (for  instacce.i 
of  works  under  contract. 

The  other  two  consequences  affect  the  public 
that  is,  the  general  purchaser  or  hirer  of  the 
produce  derived  from  the  joint  operation  of  tb:^ 
kbourer  and  the  capitalist.  They  afka.  him 
by  raising  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  pSskin  to  everyone,  that  the  vslue  of  a 
sum  of  money,  whetiier  it  be  income  or  vap^ 
is  whoUy  determined  by  what  it  will  piwur- 
by  purchase.  It  is  also  clear  that>  if  1^^^'^^^ 
be  rendered  less  efficient,  the  loss  will  not  u.. 
on  the  capitalist  or  employer  of  labour,  exc«r  t 
indirectly,  but  upon  the  person  who  purchiii-=^ 
the  commoditv  procured  by  labour.  Thi^  i> 
the  more  evident  when  the  ^commodity  is  a 
matter  of  primary  necessity,  as^  for  instan;.v, 
lodging  or  shelter  from  weather.    Now,  if  t^<^ 
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cost  of  a  bouse  be  increaeed,  as  it  probably 
M  increased,  fifty  per  cent  by  the  operation 
of  a  trades'  union  nunifying  through  all  the 
artisans  contributing  to  the  buildup,  tlie  loss 
is  eqniralent  to  a  gigantic  tax  levied  on  erery 
occupier  of  a  house  or  lodging  through  the  whole 
country;  and  as  house-rent  represents  a  &r 
higher  percentage  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
poor  than  in  that  of  the  rich,  it  foils  with  far 
greater  sererity  on  the  yeiy  classes  who  have 
obtained  an  increase  of  money-payments  in 
exchange  for  a  diminution  of  purchasing  power. 

Again,  the  practice  of  combination  mscou- 
ragea  excellence  in  workmen.  The  tendency 
of  a  union  is  to  classify  the  payment  of  wages. 
The  employer  may  select  his  workmen,  indeed, 
hut  the  tz«des'  union  takes  away  the  motive 
for  greater  energy,  by  denying  that  energy  any 
larger  remunerution. 

Further,  combination,  to  be  just,  should  ez- 
toud  to  all  labourers ;  in  other  words,  should 
effect  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  labour.  It 
is  ne#^es8  to  say  that  a  general  rise  in  prices 
would  leave  everybody  ultimately  just  where 
they  were  before  Uie  rise  occurreil,  i.e.  anybody 
voold  purchase  less  with  more  money.  But 
the  Qombination  is  possible  only  in  particular 
trades  or  occupations.  Hence,  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  wages  being  a  quantity,  the 
chs3  of  labourers  which  can  combine  gets  a 
li'-rger,  the  class  which  cannot  combine  a  less, 
q^^otity  of  the  gross  amount  The  bricklayers 
u>i  carpenters  are  enriched  at  the  cost  of  the 
sghcohurist  or  the  sailor.  And  as  the  enhanced 
cost  of  the  commodity  supplied  by  the  members 
of  a  trades'  union  is  ordinarily  a  necessary  of 
Hfe,  the  uncombining  labourers  are  mulcted 
?.Dew  by  the  increaaea  cost  of  the  commodity, 
and  by  the  diminished  power  of  purchase. 

Laf>tly,  the  tciy  existence  of  a  system  of 
combination  stimulates,  if  it  does  not  necessi- 
titc,  the  disposition  to  coerce  those  who  are  not 
ii^clined  to  take  part  in  the  union.  It  is  almost 
a  rule  without  exception,  that  where  combina- 
tions are  most  general,  outrages  on  non-unionists 
^  most  common.  It  is  true  that  all  combina- 
tions denounce  in  theory  the  practice  of  coercion 
or  persecution  on  those  who  decline  to  take  part 
io  the  system.  But  the  disavowal  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  abandonment,  of  the  practice. 
Viewed  as  combinations  are  by  workmen,  as 
the  means  name^  by  which  they  achieve  greater 
vagea,  and  as  the  sole  barrier  between  them* 
sf  Ives  and  what  they  call  the  tyranny  of  capi- 
talists, the  man  who  stands  aloof  from  them  is 
Qot  only  looked  upon  as  selfish,  and  wanting  in 
f^prit  ie  corps,  but  as  a  traitor  to  his  oKler, 
Bud  as  hostile  to  the  material  prosperity  of  his 
f^Uow•workmen.  It  is  very  hard,  under  such 
impressions  of  passive  dislike  and  distrust^  to 
chc-ck  the  disposition  towards  the  manifesta- 
tion of  these  feelings  by  acts  of  hostility  and 
riolence. 

This  sksich  of  soma  among  the  economical 
conseqncnoes  of  combination  does  not  exhaust 
the  subject.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert 
to  oeztain  fimher  prineiplea  on  the  xelationa  of  I 
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labour  and  capital,  when  we  speak  of  Ljlboitb, 
Tbadbs*  Uniox,  and  Wages. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  subject  is 
treated  of  by  most  political  economists,  and 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  almost  any  sys- 
tem of  the  principles  of  political  economy  for 
further  arguments  for  and  against  the  practice 
of  combination  among  workn^en,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  money  wages  of  labourers. 

ComMBAtloaa.  In  Algebra,  are  the  dif* 
ferent  arrangements  of  a  number  of  objects 
(letters)  into  groups  of  a  given  nature.  In 
combinations  no  regard  is  paid  to  tlie  order  in 
which  the  objects  are  arranged  in  each  group, 
whilst  in  variations  and  permutations  this  order 
is  respected.  The  number  of  diiSferent  combinap 
tions,  m  in  each,  of  n  different  letters  ia 
w(n— 1)  .  .  (n—m+l) 
1.2 m     ' 

Since  each  combination  of  m  letters  must  leave 
a  complementary  one  of  n^m  letters,  it  follows 
that  the  above  number  is  also  equal  to 
n  («  — l)..(m-f  1) 
1.2..  (n-m)' 
Thus  there  are 

5x4x3     5x4 


1x2x3     1x2 
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combinations  of  6  letters,  whether  taken  in 
triplets  or  in  pairs.  When  an  unlimited  supply 
of  objects  of  n  distinct  kinds  is  given,  and  into 
each  combination  of  m  two  or  more  objects  of 
the  same  kind  may  enter,  the  total  nuniber  of 
different  combinations  will  be 

w  (w  +  1)  .  .  .  (n  +  m—l) 
1.2.  m        ' 

This,  for  instance,  represents  the  number  of 
homogeneous  powers  and  products,  of  the  m*^ 
dimension,  that  can  be  formed  with  n  letters, 
in  other  words  the  number  of  terms  in  a  n-ary 
m-ic,  which  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  terms 
in  the  expansion  of  (0-^+02+  .  .  .  On)™ 
[QvAxnaJ    Thus  a  binary  m-ic  contains 

2.3...(m  +  l)_^^^ 
1.2...        9n 
terms ;  a  ternary  one, 

8.4...  (^  +  2)  _(«+!)  (m  + 2), 
1.2...       m      "         1.2  ' 

a  quaternary  one, 

4.5...  (m  +  Z)^{m  +  l)(in  +  2'){m+B) 
1.2...       «»"*  1.2.3.         • 

and  so  on.  A  complete  non-homoffeneous  alge- 
braic expression  of  the  m^  degree  in  one,  two, 
three,  &c.  ....  variables  contains,  of  course, 
as  many  terms  as  a  bixiazy,  ternary,  quaternary, 
&c  .  .  .  m-ic,  since  it  can  be  made  homo- 
geneous by  introducing  an  additional  variable; 
The  above  formulse  for  combinations,  vnthtmt 
and  teith  repetitions,  are  the  ones  most  fre- 
quently required  in  practice :  their  demonstra- 
tkOUBt  as  well  as  further  details,  will  be  found 
in  any  treatise  on  Algebra. 
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COMBININO  PROPORTION 

fJomblBlaff  VroporllMu  [EaunrALsm^ 
CBJoacAx.] 

Cdmblaliic  Voliime.  The  Tolnmea  or 
gpaces  occapied  by  bodiefl  in  the  gaseous  or 
TaporouB  condition  which  combine  chemically 
together.  This  Tolume  can  be  determined  by 
experiment  or  by  calculation.  If  the  atomic 
weight  (combining  weigh t)  of  a  body  be  divided 
by  its  specific  gravity  in  the  gaseous  state,  the 
quotient  will  be  its  combining  volume.  Such  | 
quotients  will  of  course  only  express  the  relation 
between  the  several  volumes.  The  relation  of 
atomic  or  combining  volumes  to  each  other  is  a 
simple  one.  One  to  one,  one  to  two,  and  one  to 
three  are  the  common  numbers. 

Oombi  etaceiB  (Combretum,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  shrubby  or  arbor- 
escent Exogens,  of  the  Myrtal  alliance,  aU  living 
within  the  tropics.  They  possess  astringency, 
and  some  are  employed  in  dyeing.  Some  are 
polypetalous,  some  apetalous.  They  are  espe- 
daUy  distinguished  by  their  convolute  embryo. 

Oomlmatiep  (Lat  combustio,  from  comburo, 
I  set  on  fire).  This  term  is  generally  applied 
to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  burning  b(>iies, 
and  which  depend  upon  the  rapid  union  of  the 
eojiUntstibls  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The 
evolution  of  heat  and  light  which  attends  this 
pzooess  announces  intense  chemical  action ;  and 
we  consequently  find  that  combustion  is  always 
attended  by  the  production  of  new  compouniu. 
[Hbat.] 

Oombnatloiif  Spontanaoiia.  [lomnoN.] 

Comedy  (Gr.  mtfi^ta,  perhaps  from  ic^/tif, 
a  village^  and  ^4,  d  song,  because  the  original 
rude  £alogues,  intermixed  with  singing  and 
dancing,  out  of  which  the  early  Greek  comedy 
arose,  were  sung  by  rustic  actors  at  village 
festivals).  A  species  of  drama,  of  which  the 
characteristics  in  modem  usage  are,  that  its 
incidents  and  language  approa<m  nearly  to  those 
of  ordinary  life;  that  tne  termination  of  its 
intrigue  is  happy ;  and  that  it  is  distinguished 
bv  greater  length  and  greater  complexity  of 
plot  frxnu  the  lighter  theatrical  piece  entitled  a 
larce.  The  original  Attic  comedy  was  a  bur- 
lesque tragedy  in  form,  in  substance  a  satire  on 
individuak^  and  founded  on  political  or  other 
matters  of  public  interest.  The  modem  comedy 
is  derived  mmi  the  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks, 
of  which  Menander  and  Philemon  were  the 
principal  authors,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  through  the  Latin  imitations  of 
Plautus  and  Terence.     [pBAXJL.] 

Comealo  Aotd.  When  a  solution  of  fM" 
conic  acid  in  water,  or  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  long  boiled,  or  when  diy  meconic  add  is 
heated  to  400^,  it  is  converted  into  a  modified 
bibasie  acid,  water  and  carbonic  acid  being  at 
the  same  time  evolved.  The  formula  of  oome- 
nie  add  is  Ci,  H.  Og  +  2  H  O. 

CoBMt  (Gt.  mic^s,  frxim  K^M^f  hair).  The 
name  given  to  a  numerous  dass  of  eelestia] 
bodies  bdonging  to  the  solar  system. 

The  andents  gave  the  name  of  comet  to 
evexy  nebulous  star  or  meteor  which  was  ob» 
servid  to  pass  suoeessively  through  diffemnt 
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consteUations.    Some  of  the  andent  pbHoio- 
phers  regarded    comets  as   simple   metrors, 
engendered  in    the    atmosphere.     In   order, 
howeTer,   to  be  convinced  that  thej  occupy 
a  far  more  remote  situation,  it  in  onlj  Deces- 
saxy  to  compare  simultaneous  obserrations  at 
veiy  distant  places  on  the  earth.    Tycho  Brdh« 
was  the  first  who  showed  that  their  true  place 
is  in  the  planetary  regions.    Modem   astro- 
nomers apply  the  name,  notwithstanding  the 
etymology,  to  bodies  which  have  neither  nebu- 
losity nor  tail;  excluding,  however,  lumicoui 
meteors  ft«m    the    category.       The  distinc- 
tive characters  of  a  comet  are:   Ist  That  it 
possesses  a  proper  motion  round  the  sun ;  '2nd. 
That  it  traverses  space  in  a  curve  more  ellijti- 
cal  than  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  genenillj 
so  elongated  that  in  the  distant  parts  of  its 
orbit  it  ceases  to  be  visible.     The  proper  mo- 
tion distinguishes  comets  from,  those  new  ^nrs 
which  occasionally  appear,  and  become  extin- 
guished without  changing  their  place  in  the 
sky.     The  elongated  form  of  the  orbit  esta- 
blishes a  distinction  equally  marked  betvet-n 
the  comets   and  the  planets.      They  revolve 
about  the  sun  according  to  regular  laws,  simi- 
lar  to    those    which    govern    the   pLmetarj 
motions. 

Comets  are  only  visible  during  the  sboit 
time  they  are  near  the  perihelia  of  their  orln:i 
The  revolution  of  all  the  planets  round  the  i^un 
is  performed  frrom  west  to  east  in  the  order  of 
the  signs:  comets,  on  the  other  hand,  apf^ar 
to  traverse  the  heavens  in  all  directions  ioiif- 
ferently.  Of  some  280  comets  whose  orbits 
have  been  determined,  about  one-half  bAvie 
their  motion  direct  Their  orbits  also  int^ r»^<:t 
the  ecliptic  at  all  possible  angles.  Out  of  th« 
whole  number  there  are  only  nine  whose  retnnts 
to  the  sun  in  successive  revolutions  have  Wo 
verified  by  observation. 

These  comets  are  the  following : — 

Foiod.  Next 

Tears  Betora 

1.  Encke's  3-29       1868,   October. 

2.  De  Vico's      .      5  46       1866,        ? 
8.  Winnecke*8  .     5-54       1869,   June. 

4.  Brorsen's  5*58  1868,  May. 

5.  Biela's  6-61  1866,  January. 

6.  D'Arrest's  .     664  1870,  October. 

7.  Faye's  7*44  1866,  February. 

8.  M&hain's  .    13*60  1871,  October. 

9.  HaUey'fl  .   7500  1910^         7 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who  sob- 
mitted  the  motion  of  a  comet  to  calculation, 
and  pointed  out  a  method  of  determinici: 
its  oroit  from  three  of  its  observed  positions. 
Halley  applied  Newton's  method  to  a  great 
number  of  comets,  of  which  the  positi-^ns 
had  been  observed;  and  on  comparing  the 
resulting  elements,  perceived  that  the  comet 
which  appeared  in  1682  moved  nearly  in  the 
same  orbit  with  one  which  had  been  ob- 
served in  1607,  and  another  which  had  beeo 
observed  by  Apian  in  1563.  He  therefore  pre- 
dicted its  return  in  1759 — a  prediction  verified 
by  the  fact 
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The  eoBipatatioii  of  a  comet's  return  to  ite 
peiihelion  ifl  a  irork  of  great  difficulty  and 
Lilx)ur;  for  in  ooneeqneDce  of  the  attractions 
of  the  lai^r  planets,  the  path  of  the  comet  may 
be  considerably  changed  at  each  revolutioD,  and 
all  these  changes  or  perturbatiorUf  as  they  are 
called,  must  be  computed  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation. 

The  elements  of  a  parabolic  orbit — and  in 
<K)Dseqaence  of  the  fiicflity  with  which  it  lends 
it^lf  to  calculation  such  an  orbit  is  generally 
first  assigned  to  a  comet — are  as  follows: — 

r.  The  time  at  which  it  makes  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  sun.  rPERiHiLiON  Fabsaob.] 

V.  The  longitude  of  the  place  which  it  then 
occupies  as  seen  from  the  sun. 

Q.  The  longitude  of  the  place  it  occupies  when 
passing  upwards  through  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  as  seen  from  the  sun.  [Node.] 

J.  The  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  comet 
at  its  nearest  approach.  The  unit  gene- 
rally  chosen  is  the  earth's  mean  distance 
from  the  sun. 

I.  The  angle  which  the  path  of  the  comet 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

We  must  also  know  the  direction,  whether 
direct^  like  the  planetaiy  motions^  or  retrograde ; 
ud  if  the  orbit  after  all  be  found  to  be  an 
elliptic  one,  we  must  know  t  the  eccentricity. 

Modem  science  has  entirely  exploded  the 
Dotion  of  the  destructiTe  powers  of  comets. 
They  are  more  passive  than  active;  thus, 
Lexell's  comet  was  entangled  for  some  four 
months  among  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
only  got  away  at  last  with  an  entirely  new 
orbit,  and  yet  the  motion  of  the  smallest  satel- 
lite was  not  in  the  least  deranged;  there  is 
aJj»  good  reason  for  believing  that  we  ac- 
tually passed  through  the  tail  of  the  comet  of 
1861. 

Endce  has  turned  to  account  the  Toyages  of 
these  almost  massless  bodies  into  the  depths  of 
tpace,  in  enqoiiing  whether  there  is  in  space 
a  medium  which  resists  motion,  as  it  is  in  such 
bodies  that  a  resistance  of  this  kind  would 
mAke  itself  felt.  In  the  gradually  diminishing 
period  of  his  own  comet,  which  is  now  less  by 
tvo  days  than  it  was  in  1789,  he  sees  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  this  medium.  The  conse- 
({Qenoes  which  follow  from  its  presence  in  the 
planetary  spaces  are  so  grave,  that  although  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  the  resistance  offered  to 
be  nil,  we  must  wait  for  farther  confirmation 
before  it  be  accepted. 

We  have  been  richly  favoured  in  the  appear- 
ances of  comets  daring  the  last  few  years.  1 858 
and  1861  will  ever  he  red-letter  years  in  the 
cjmetary  calendar. 

The  great  oomet  of  1868,  or,  as  it  was 
P'neraUy  called  during  its  visibility,  the  oomet 
of  Donati,  was  discovered  by  that  astronomer 
on  the  2nd  of  June  in  the  constellation  Leo,  while 
it  vas  yet  distant  from  the  earth  240,000,000 
utiles  and  more  than  210,000,000  miles  from 
the  ton.  Towards  the  end  of  August  it  was 
^nble  to  the  naked  eye,  but  there  was  nothing 
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deserving  of  mention  in  its  appearance  until 
about  September  16,  when  it  had  arrived  within 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth,  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  perihelion 
passage.  At  this  time  commenced  those  indi- 
cations of  violent  action  upon  the  nucleus  which 
afterwards  riveted  the  attention  of  observers 
with  the  telescope.  From  the  2nd  of  June  to 
the  8th  of  September,  the  earth  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  it  crossed 
the  line  of  nodes  on  the  last-named  date,  giving 
an  opportunity  for  observations  on  the  figure  of 
a  section  of  the  tail  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
with  the  orbit,  and  upon  other  interesting  fea« 
tures.  In  short,  this  comet  is  at  once  the  most 
interesting  and  the  best  observed  one  on  record, 
and  we  snail  be  doing  our  readers  the  best  pos- 
sible service  by  transcribing  some  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  Professor  Bond,  whope 
monograph  upon  it  is  by  for  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  cometary  astronomy  that  we  pos- 
sess. In  the  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  will  also  be  found  a 
series  of  engravings  of  the  telescopic  appearance 
of  the  comet  from  drawings  made  by  Warren 
de  la  Eue^  Esq.,  F.RS.,  with  his  Newtonian 
reflector  of  thirteen  inches'  aperture,  the  same 
instrument  with  which  his  well-known  pictures 
of  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars  were  drawn. 

Professor  Bond,  comparing  the  results  of  all 
the  observations,  finds  that  tiie  limiting  suzfkce 
of  the  head  of  the  oomet  had  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
catenaiy  on  its  vertical  axis. 

The  tail  was  dark  at  its  centre  and  branched ; 
the  right  branch  was  brightest  till  the  sun  was 
reach^,  but  between  the  4th  and  10th  of 
October  the  left  branch  and  envelopes  became 
brightest.  The  branches  were  about  this  time 
distinctly  separated  by  a  conspicuous  dark 
zone;  this  zone,  atfirst  narrow  and  dark,  widened 
and  gradually  became  indistinct^ 

Besides  the  dark  zone,  there  was  a  much 
narrower  dark  canal  with  straight  sides,  which 
could  be  traced  quite  to  the  nucleus;  it  seemed 
as  dark  as  the  background  of  the  sky.  It  in- 
clined to  the  apparent  right-hand  of  the  axis  of 
the  tail,  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  direction  of 
the  radius  vector. 

The  diameter  of  the  actual  solid  nucleus 
must  have  been  less  than  five  hundred  miles : 
the  increase  of  size  at  the  longer  distances  from 
the  earth  and  sun,  which  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  observations,  was  probably  the  effect  of  the 
dense  haze  of  nebulosity  surrounding  it,  which 
prevented  its  true  limits  from  being  seen. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  when  the  brightness 
of  the  head  of  the  comet  reached  its  maximum, 
it  was  6,300  times  brighter  than  on  June  16th, 
the  increase  by  observation  exceeding  that  com- 
puted by  the  usual  formula  of  the  product  of 
the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
sun  and  earth,  by  thirty-three  times. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  envelopes,  was  their  regular 
succession  and  continuous  ascent  or  expansion 
outwards  from  the  nucleus.     Seven  distinct 
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eiiTelopet  hare  been  leoognised,  and  their  hi»- 
tory  partially  recovered. 

The  inner  enyelopee  were  obserred  to  crowd 
upon  the  outer  ones  in  a  Terj  remaricable 
manner.    Bond  suggests  three  theories : — 

1.  That  the  elevation-velocity  may  have  been 
least  in  the  earlier  envelopes,  causing  them  to 
be  overtaken  by  their  successors.  On  this 
point  it  is  shown  that  the  measurements  pre- 
sent no  such  tendency  in  the  initial  velocities, 
but  rather  the  contrary. 

2.  It  is  supposed  that  the  intervals  between 
successive  envelopes  may  have  been  least  in 
the  earlier  members  of  the  series,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  in  question.  But  this  also 
is  opposed  to  the  observations. 

3.  The  remaining  hypothesis,  of  aprogressive 
diminution  in  the  velocity  of  expansion  for  each 
envelope,  is  ftilly  sustained  by  their  measured 
breadths,  in  which  a  change  of  velocity  is  clearly 
exhibited. 

The  period  between  the  elevation  of  the  enve- 
lopes is  found  to  have  varied  irregularly  from  four 
days  sixteen  hours,  to  seven  days  eight  hours. 

For  a  few  days  the  surface  of  the  envelopes 
was  closed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun, 
although  here  and  there  penetrated  by  streams 
issuing  into  the  tail  principally  from  the  cusps 
on  either  side.  As  it  expanded,  the  discharge 
became  general,  but  was  always  most  consider- 
able from  the  outside,  thus  forming  the  asymp- 
totic branches  below  the  nucleus.  The  curve 
on  the  side  towards  the  sun  in  a  completely 
formed  envelope  was  very  nearly  circular  for 
60^  or  80°  on  either  side  of  the  axil.  This  was 
originally  the  brightest  and  best  defined  region, 
but  it  was  also  the  first  to  fiide  away,  the 
material  being  evidently  transferred  to  the  out^ 
lines  below  the  parallel  of  the  nucleus,  which 
remained  in  sight  long  after  the  upper  portions 
had  disappeared,  and  had  been  finally  driven  off 
into  the  tail.  The  process  of  dissipation  fur- 
nishes a  satiRfactoiy  explanation  of  the  branches 
of  the  tail,  which  are  simply  the  continuation 
of  the  old  envelopes  merged  together  and  undis- 
tinguishable  ftom  each  other,  excepting  near  the 
nucleus.  In  this  view  the  dark  hollow  of  the 
axis  represents  the  region  not  fully  supplied  from 
the  envelopes,  while  they  retained  uieir  closed 
or  partially  closed  surfaces.  In  one  instance, 
the  materials  of  an  envelope  remained  near  the 
nucleus  for  eighteen  days  before  they  were  ex- 
pelled into  the  tail ;  it  may  hence  be  inferred 
that  the  particles  do  not  at  once  acquire  the 
property  which  subjects  them  to  solar  repulsion. 

Several  results  of  considerable  importance 
have  been  arrived  at  from  observations  of  the 
dariE  and  bright  spots  observed  on  the  enve- 
lopes ;  these  are : — 

^  1.  A  degree  of  permanence  in  the  internal 
distribution  of  the  substance  of  the  envelopes 
retained  for  a  long  interval  after  their  qeetaon 
from  the  noelens. 

2.  That  their  divenifiedaspectk  especially  the 
isolation  of  bright  mnnnco,  cannot  be  explained 
as  a  mere  optical  effect  produced  by  the  inter- 
iection  or  aeparation  of  streama  of  luminoiis 
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matter  paning  out  oontinuooaly  fron  the  nu- 
cleus into  the  taiL 

3i  The  nearly  permanent  diivetion  mabtaiofd 
by  the  spots  relatively  to  the  Asis  of  the  tail, 
proves  that  there  was  no  sensible  rotation  of  the 
envelopes,  excepting  in  a  sense  always  pre- 
serving an  unaltered  aspect  towards  the  sun. 

4.  That  there  was  no  sensible  oscilktnrj 
motion  of  the  nature  of  that  seen  in  Hallev's 
comet,  as  described  by  BesseL 

5.  The  repetition  of  spota  and  rays,'  and 
other  similar  peculiarities  of  structure  in  suc- 
cessive envelopes,  in  neariy  the  same  directino, 
strongly  indicates  that  the  nucleus  itself  cod- 
stantly  maintained  the  same  aspect  towards  the 
suQ  without  sensible  rotation,  other  than  is  im- 
plied  in  this  condition,  and  without  oscillation. 
This  result,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
observed  oscillations,  implies  the  action  of 
polar  forces  upon  the  nucleus  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  Bessel  in  his  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  Halley's  comet. 

An  outer  fi^int  veil,  or  umkuliunfff  was 
another  feature  of  this  king  of  comets.  Mr. 
de  la  Rue's  micrometrical  measures  on  October 
2,  give  the  following  real  dimensions :  Diameter 
of  the  nucleus  970  miles ;  breadth  of  first  stftor 
6,470  miles,  audits  height  from  nucleus  4.4(^0; 
height  of  third  sector  11,980  miles  ;  breadth  of 
narrow  channel  in  the  tail  3,120  miles;  at 
a  distance  of  266,860  miles  from  the  ontsii*^ 
bright  head  of  coma,  the  tail  was  219.3*>0 
miles  broad ;  the  centre  of  the  dark  ehimnel 
was  109,650  miles  from  either  side  of  coma. 
We  may  remarii  in  conclusion  that  the  last  pn  V 
lished  (ABtronamisoke  Naehrichten,  No.  ],o2l 
April  27,  1866)  elements  of  this  oomet  assign  « 
period  of  1880  with  an  error  of  +  6|  years. 

The  great  comet  of  1861  presented  a  sacees- 
sion  of  eleven  envelopes  rising  at  regular  in- 
tervals on  every  second  day.  Their  evolutions 
and  final  dissipation  were  accomplished  vith 
much  greater  rapidity  than  the  oorrespoDdin:; 
phenomena  of  the  comet  of  1858.  Discorered 
in  Australia  in  May,  it  made  its  appearance 
in  these  latitudes  on  the  evening  of  June  30, 
when  its  aspect  in  the  north-west  was  grand  ia 
the  extreme.  The  nucleus  was  hardly  inferior 
in  brilliancy  to  Venus,  and  certainly  supenor 
to  Jupiter;  while  the  tail  was  traced  in  this 
country  fully  90^,  and  in  the  dear  atmosphere 
of  Rome  no  less  than  118°,  from  the  head.  Th'^ 
comet  had  passed  its  nearest  point  of  appro;i>'H 
to  the  earth  about  noon  on  the  same  day,  mxi 
was  then  separated  from  ua  rather  less  thii 
thirteen  millions  of  miles.  If,  to  determine  th^* 
length  of  the  tail,  we  compute  fh>m  IVofe^^' 
Seochi'a  estimate  at  midiiight  on  June  ZO. 
which  assigns,  for  the  angular  extenti  118^,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  tme  length,  Msixmin; 
the  principal  tail  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the 
radius  vector,  or  line  joining  the  sun  and 
comet,  would  be  less  than  twenty  millions  of 
miles,  which  is  by  no  meana  an  unusual  fignre. 
We  speak  of  the  primoiptU  tail,  or  the  long 
straignt  ray  eveiywhers  viable;  but  tbeiv 
existed,  in  addition  to  this,  a  seoondaiy  and 
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much  less  conspicuous  train  of  diffused  light, 
emanating  from  the  nucleus  in  an  arched  form, 
which  was  more  particularly  noticed  between 
June  30  and  July  4,  though  chiefly  by  practLeed 
observers ;  and  this  leads  us  to  mention  a  very 
interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
couiot.  About  the  time  of  the  nodal  passage 
I^June  28,  eyening)  it  was  remarked  that  the 
•  arth  was  behind  the  comet  only  2  degrees  in 
l<;ii;zitude,  as  seen  from  the  sun  ;  and  the  latter 
Nniy  Ijeing  the  nearer  tx)  that  luminary,  it  fol- 
Iiwwl  that  the  direction  of  the  tail  was  such  as 
to  bring  it  either  upon  or  very  near  to  our 
glob^f.  Accordingly  it  was  conjectured  that, 
w  itli  due  allowance  for  curvature,  it  was  quite 
f-)>>ible  the  earth  might  have  been  involved  in 
tb<'  tuil  on  the  evening  of  June  30,  when  she 
arrived  at  the  comet's  nodal  point  of  longitude. 
<.'l«>*"rYations  subsequently  published,  which  en- 
able us  to  determine  the  true  direction  of  the 
t-iiil  with  more  certainty,  appear  to  indicate  that 
thi'  main  branch  was  in  advance  of  the  earth  on 
that  evening,  but  that  the  secondary  tail,  or  the 
ditlu<ed  nebulosity  which  separated  from  the 
fnncipal  ray,  was  actually  directed  upon  us 
and  was  probably  intermingled  with  our  atmo- 
fi'liere.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  and  significant 
fj't,  that  not  only  in  various  parts  of  England 
aji  Ireland,  but  also  in  Spain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
Lad  and  other  Continental  countries,  a  very 
j«^  uliar  phosphorescence  or  illumination  of  the 
t*y  was  perceptible  during  the  early  hours  of 
t^e  night  in  question,  which  many  persons 
fUT'P'Dsed  to  be  caused  by  the  aurora  borealis, 
ULii-ual  as  the  phenomenon  is  in  the  summer 
ii-'  ntha,  especially  in  the  South  of  Europe;  at 
tljL*  ^ome  time  it  was  remarked  that  tht^  lumi- 
1^  ^ity  of  the  sky  did  not  resemble  the  usual 
•-!l>x't  of  the  aurora,  but  was  something  quite 
'-xceptional.  "We  incline  to  attribute  the  phe- 
npnienon  to  the  presence  of  cometic  matter  (if 
Ei'itter  it  can  be  termed)  in  our  atmosphere. 

'In  concluding  this  brief  summary  of  the 
m'^re  prominent  points  of  interest  afibrdi'd  by 
•ii^^  pvat  comets  of  1858  and  1861,  it  may  be 
«1  M-rvfd  that  the  physical  phenomena  they  ex- 
h:t'ited  had  been  for  the  most  part  previously 
«^tii^«*ed  in  certain  conspicuous  comets,  and 
I-i'-tioularly  in  the  famous  comet  of  Halley  at 
!'->  last  appearance,  but  had  never  been  watched 
VI ih  such  advantages  of  optical  power  and 
*•  roe  of  practised  observers  as  in  those  years. 
in'sj^el's  theory  of  opposite  polarities  is  the  only 
cue  which  seems  to  explain  them  even  in  part, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  his  views 
i  •♦'liijible  to  the  general  reader  within  the 
U'.aXs  of  this  notice.' 

Cometarlnm.  An  astronomical  toy,  in- 
t'lAi'd  to  represent  the  motion  of  a  comet 
.»l  jut  the  sun.  Any  instrument  capable  of 
d«-cnbing  an  elongated  ellipse  may  be  called  a 
f  .M'7rtrt«m.    [Elliptic  Compasshs.] 

Comltla  (Lat.).  In  Ancient  History,  the 
a«-^mblie8  of  the  Roman  people,  which  were 
«^f  three  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
Curiala,  Ontnriata,  and  TrUmta, 

1.  The  Gomitia  Cnriata  were  the  assemblies 
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of  the  patrician  houses  or  paptilus ;  and  in 
these,  before  the  plebeians  attained  political 
importance,  was  vested  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state.  The  name  Curiata  was  given 
because  the  people  voted  in  curuBj  each  curia 
giving  a  single  vote  representing  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  composing  it ; 
which  was  the  manner  in  which  the  tribes  and 
centuries  also  gave  their  suffrages  in  their  re- 
spective comitia.  After  the  institution  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  the  functions  of  the  curiata 
were  nearly  confined  to  the  election  of  certain 
priests,  and  passing  a  law  to  confirm  the  dig- 
nities imposed  bv  the  people. 

2.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  the  assem- 
blies of  the  whole  Koman  people,  including 
patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians,  in  which 
they  voted  by  centuries.  By  the  constitution 
of  the  centuries  these  comitia  were  chiefiy 
in  the  hands  of  che  plebeians,  and  so  served 
originally  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  powers  of 
the  comitia  curiata,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  first  instituted,  it  is  said,  by  the  law- 
giver king  IServius  Tullius.  These  comitia 
quickly  obtained  the  chief  importance,  and 
public  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  were 
transacted  in  them  ^  as  the  elections  of  consuls, 
prsetors,  and  censors,  and  the  passing  laws  and 
trials  for  high  treason. 

3.  The  Comitia  Tributa  were  the  assemblies 
of  the  plebeian  tribes.  According  to  the  popular 
tradition,  they  were  first  instituted  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  ;  and  in  them  were 
transacted  matters  pertaining  to  the  plebeians 
alone,  as  the  election  of  their  tribunes  and 
sediles.  ' 

Comi^  of  Vattons  (Lat.  comitas,  cour- 
tcay).  Is  defined  in  International  Law  to  be 
the  usage  or  practice  which  mitigates  the  se- 
verity of  right  stricti  juris  in  the  inter- 
course between  civilised  nations.  (Fhillimore 
On  International  Law,  part  iii.  ch.  i.)  Thus 
it  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether 
international  comity  did  not  require  the  mutual 
surrender  of  criminals:  although  this  is  now 
in  practice  provided  for  by  extradition  conven* 
dons.  Or,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  the  abso- 
lute right  of  a  state  to  dismiss  fDreigners  from 
its  limits  (called  by  French  writers  droit  du 
renvoi)  is  mitigated  by  the  ordinary  comity 
which  allows  the  subjects  of  one  state  to  dweU 
peaceably  in  anothen 

Comma.    In  Grammar.    [PiTi^cTUikTioi^r.] 

Comma  (G^.).  In  Music,  a  very  small  in- 
terval, being  about  the  ninth  part  of  a  tone. 

Command.  In  Fortification,  the  height  of 
one  work  above  another,  or  above  the  ground, 
measured  from  the  crests  of  the  parapets. 

Commander.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  is  ths 
intermediate  rank  between  lieutenant  and  cap- 
tain. In  large  vesi^els  there  is  a  commander  as 
well  as  a  captain.  In  sloops,  and  vessels  of 
that  dass,  the  commander  is  the  senior  officer. 
A  commander  ranks  with  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army,  but  as  junior  of  that  grade.  His 
pay  is  SOU  2t.  M.  per  annum,  with  461. 12«.  Sd 
additaonal  if  in  chief  command. 


COMxMANDER-IN-CIIIEF 

Commander-dii-Clilef.  The  officer  in 
whom  is  Tested  the  supreme  command  of  all 
the  land  forces  of  the  British  Empire.  This 
officer  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  is 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  conliilence  of  the  ministry. 
He  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  is  assisted  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  by  several  subordinate  officers, 
such  as  the  ADJUTANT-GB3nsRA.L,  the  Quabter- 
MASTEB-GEiTERAii,  &c.  [see  these  terms],  who 
are  each  at  the  head  of  a  particular  department 

There  is  also  a  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
who  is  subject  to  the  commander-in-chief  at 
home. 

A  naval  commander-in-chief  is  the  flag  officer 
who  commands  the  squadron  or  fleet  in  a  par- 
ticular ocean-district 

Commandery  or  Vreceiitory.  Accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  some  orders  of  Elnights,  a 
district  attached  to  a  manor  or  chief  messuage 
under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the  order, 
who  receives  the  income  of  that  district  arising 
from  the  estates  of  the  order,  taking  out  of  it 
his  own  pension,  and  accoimting  for  the  rest 

Commeltnaceap  (Commelina,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  Endo- 
gens,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  They  are  referred  to  the  Xyridal 
alliance,  and  characterised  by  three  sepafs  op- 
posite the  carpels,  three  petals,  six  (or  three) 
stamens,  axile  placentae,  and  a  trochlear  embryo. 
The  species,  often  mere  weeds,  are  occasionally 
beautiful  flowering  plants.  A  common  example 
is  the  Tradescaniia  virginica. 

Commendain,  Zn  (Low  Lat.).  A  term  of 
th#  Canon  Law.  A  person  to  whom  custody  of  a 
void  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  committed  by  the 
superior,  without  the  profits  appertaining  to  it, 
was  said  to  hold  the  benefice  in  comnundam, 
i.e.  entrusted  to  his  care;  but  by  various  devices 
the  restriction  on  the  receipt  of  profits  was 
evaded,  and  the  holding  benefices  in  commen- 
dam  became  a  mode  of  enjoying  pluralities. 
By  the  English  law,  no  one  can  hold  in  com- 
mendam  without  license  from  the  crown.  An 
ordinary  case  is  where  clergymen  promoted  to 
bishoprics  with  insufficient  revenues  are  allowed 
in  this  manner  to  retain  the  profits  of  livings. 

Oommensiirable  (Lat  con,  and  mensura, 
a  measuring).  Two  or  more  quantities  of  the 
same  kind  are  said  to  be  commensurable  when 
each  contains,  an  exact  number  of  times,  some 
other  quantity  of  a  like  kind.  Hence  commen- 
surable quantities  are  always  proportional  to 
certain  whole  numbers,  and  conversely  all 
quantities  are  commensurable  which  are  pro- 
portional to  any  series  of  whole  numbers,  or, 
we  may  add,  fractions ;  since  the  latter,  after 
reduction  to  a  common  denominator,  are  pro- 
portional to  their  numerators.  In  the  expression 
of  quantities  by  numbers,  therefore,  the  com- 
mensurability  of  the  former  is  tacitly  assumed, 
whereas  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  generalj  they 
are  not  so.  No  measure  of  the  side  of  a  square, 
for  instance,  however  small  the  same  may  be, 
is  contained  an  exact  number  of  times  in  its 
diagonal.    [Incokicensxtbablb.]    Hence  arises 
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an  imperfection  in  the  application  of  alrelrs, 
or  arithmetic,  to  geometry;  an  imperfectioQ 
which  Euclid  has  avoided  in  his  admirable  ^tb 
book.  It  is  evident  that  the  sum  or  difference 
of  any  multiples  of  two  commensurable  quan- 
tities must  be  commensurable  with  each ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  every  common  mea^Tire 
of  one  of  two  quantities,  and  the  sum  of  dif- 
ference of  any  multiples  of  these  quantitit^ 
must  also  be  a  measure  of  the  second  qimLtitr. 

CommeBtary  (Lat  commentariasl  In 
Literature,  a  word  used  in  different  significa- 
tions :  1.  In  the  same  sense  with  memcirs,  a^i  4 
short  narrative  of  particular  events  and  occnr- 
rences,  composed  by  an  actor  or  spectator  of 
those  events  with  the  professed  object  of  calling 
back  the  circumstances  to  his  own  mind ;  e.  %. 
the  Commentaries  of  Csesar.  2.  Critical  oV-^^r- 
vations  on  the  text  or  contents  of  a  book.  Thtr» 
are  either  in  the  form  of  detached  notes,  con- 
taining remarks  on  particular  pas5ag^s:  or 
they  are  embodied  in  what  is  termed  a  runnnui 
commentary^  or  series  of  remarks  written  asd 
printed  in  a  connected  form. 

Commeroe  (Lat  commercium,  from  coo, 
and  merx,  wares  or  merchandise).  The  ex- 
change of  one  sort  of  produce  or  service  kr 
some  other  sort  of  produce  or  service. 

Exchanges  of  this  description  hare  their  ri.'^ 
in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  circumiitHnvs 
under  which  he  is  placed,  and  their  origin  is 
coeval  with  the  formation  of  society.  The  Tarr- 
ing powers  and  dispositions  of  different  indiri- 
duals  dispose  them  to  engage  in  preference  in 
particular  occupations;  and  in  the  end  ev^rr 
one  finds  it  for  his  advantage  to  confine  hin.?^!: 
wholly  or  principally  to  some  one  emplorm^ct, 
and  to  barter  or  exchange  such  portions  of  hi^ 
produce  as  exceed  his  own  demand,  for  eu'li 
portions  of  the  peculiar  produce  of  others  as  y 
is  desirous  to  obtain  and  they  are  disponed  to 
part  with.  The  division  and  combination  of 
employments  is  carried  to  some  extent  in  th^' 
rudest  societies,  and  to  a  veiy  great  extent 
in  those  that  are  most  improved ;  commercial 
intercourse  being  developed  in  exact  proporti'  1 
to  the  progress  of  the  social  state.  The  divisio 
of  employments  could  not  exist  without  eom- 
merce,  nor  commerce  without  the  divieion  <f 
employments :  they  mutually  act  and  n-dt-' 
upon  each  other.  Every  new  subdirision  <t 
employments  occasions  a  greater  extension  d 
commerce ;  and  the  latter  cannot  be  extecdt  i 
without  contributing  to  the  better  division  ui 
combination  of  the  former. 

In  rude  societies,  the  principal  bunnes5  if 
commerce,  or  the  exchange  of  one  sort  of  com- 
modities for  some  other  sort,  is  carried  on  1  y 
those  who  produce  them.  Individuals  baring 
more  of  any  article  than  is  required  for  thfi- 
own  use  endeavour  to  find  out  others  in  want 
of  it^  and  who  at  the  same  time  possess  fonn^ 
thing  that  they  would  like  to  have.  But  the 
difficulties  and  inconveniences  insmzable  from 
a  oonunercial  intercourse  earned  on  in  thi^ 
way  are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  being 
pointed  out     Were  then  no  mercfaanfis  or 
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dtilcrs,  a  farmer,  for  example,  who  had  a 
quantity  of  wheat  or  wool  to  dispose  of,  would 
be  obliged  to  seek  out  those  who  wanted  these 
commodities,  and  to  sell  them  in  such  portions 
m  might  suit  them ;  and  having  done  this, 
he  would  next  be  forced  to  send  to,  perhaps, 
tvonty  different  and  distant  places,  before  he 
succeeded  in  supplying  himselfwith  the  various 
articles  he  might  wish  to  buy.  His  attention 
wf  uld  thus  be  perpetually  diverted  from  the 
liibinoss  of  his  farm ;  and  while  the  diflficulty 
of  t  xohanging  his  own  produce  for  that  of  others 
wuuld  prevent  him  from  acquiring  a  taste  for 
improved  accommodations,  it  would  force  him 
to  endeavour  to  supply  such  things  as  were 
i«'  ritial  by  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his 
iai.iiiy;  so  that  the  division  of  employments 
^Tould  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
The  wish  to  obviate  such  inconveniences  has 
jflven  rise  w  a  distinct  mercantile  class.  With- 
( It  f-mploying  themselves  in  any  sort  of  produc- 
tion, merchants  or  dealers  render  the  greatest 
as-i-tance  to  the  producers :  they  collect  and 
i'  -tribute  all  sorts  of  commodities ;  they  buy  of 
v,^  farmers  and  manufacturers  the  things  they 
have  to  sell ;  and  bringing  together  every  variety 
of  Q&eful  and  desirable  articles  in  shops  and 
^s  ir..'houses,  enable  all  persons,  without  diffi- 
i'il*v  or  loss  of  time,  to  supply  themselves  with 
wiijjtfver  they  want.  Continuity  is  in  conse- 
,  .-DI.V  given  to  all  the  operations  of  industry ; 
Vr,  as  everyone  knows  beforehand  where  he 
sjt  dispose  to  the  best  advantage  of  aU  that 
fi-  has  to  sell,  and  obtain  all  that  he  wishes  to 
!  ':t.  an  uninterrupted  motion  is  given  to  tlie 
jl  .i:gh  and  the  loom.  Satisfied  that  they  will 
In VI-  DO  difficulty  about  finding  merchants  for 
t  •  ir  produce,  agriculturists  and  manufacturers 
''uiik  only  how  they  may  improve  and  perfect 
t.Uir  rt'spective  businesses.  Their  attention, 
110  longer  dissipated  upon  a  variety  of  objects, 
i>  fixed  upon  one  only.  It  becomes  the  ob- 
]>:>'*>.  of  ever)'one  to  find  out  machines  and 
px-'ssf^  for  facilitating  the  separata  task  in 
*  li -h  he  is  engaged ;  and  while  the  progress 
CI  invention  is  thus  immeasurably  accelerated, 
*h  <f  who  carry  on  particular  businesses  ac- 
quire that  peculiar  dexterity  and  sleight  of 
^•'''*//  so  astonishing  to  those  who  live  in 
jl  CHS  where  the  division  of  labour  is  but 
ivrfectly  established.  Facility  of  exchange 
in  truth,  the  vivifying  principle,  the  very 
9 J u I  of  industry;  and  no  interruption  is  ever 
~'!v.  n  to  it  without  producing  the  moat  ruinous 
^^.n-^.-^juences. 

The  merchants,  or  dealers,  collect  their  goods 
m  diiferent  places  in  the  least  expensive  man- 
i^»  r ;  and  by  canying  them  in  lai^e  quantities 
it  a  time,  they  can  afibrd  to  supply  their  cus- 
tomers at  a  cheaper  rate  than  tlie  latter  could 
^uj.ply  themselves.  Not  only,  therefore,  do 
^^'♦'Xi  by  enabling  every  employment  to  be 
cnrried  on  without  interruption,  and  the  divi- 
'•i-'Q'*  of  labour  to  be  perfected,  add  prodigiously 
to  the  powers  of  industry,  and,  by  consequence, 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  but  they  also 
1  roniote  the  convenience  of  everj'one,  and  re- 
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duce  the  cost  of  conveyance  and  transfer  to 
the  lowest  limit.  Accord[ing  as  commerce  is  ex- 
tended, each  particular  business  becomes  better 
understood,  better  cultivated,  and  carried  on  in 
the  best  and  cheapest  method :  where  it  is  far 
advanced,  the  whole  society  is  firmly  linked 
together ;  every  man  is  indebted  to  every  other 
man  for  a  portion  of  his  necessaries,  conve- 
niences, and  enjoyments ;  everything  is  mutual 
and  reciprocal;  and  a  large  country  becomes 
in  effect,  from  the  intimate  correspondence 
kept  up  through  the  medium  of  the  mercantile 
class,  hke  a  large  city. 

The  mercantile  class  has  been  divided  into 
two  leading  classes — the  wholesale  dealers  and 
the  retail  dealers.  This  division,  like  the  divi- 
sions in  other  employments,  has  grown  out  of 
a  sense  of  its  utility.  The  wholesale  merchants 
buy  the  goods  at  first  hand  of  the  producers ; 
but  instead  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  con- 
sumers, they  generally  sell  them  to  the  retailers 
or  shopkeepers,  by  whom  they  are  retailed  or 
distributed  to  the  public  in  such  quantities  and 
in  such  a  way  as  is  most  suitable  for  them.  The 
interest  of  all  parties  is  consulted  by  this  di- 
vision. Had  the  wholesale  dealers  attempted 
also  to  retail  their  goods,  they  could  not  have 
given  that  undivided  attention  to  any  part  of 
their  business  so  necessary  to  insure  its  success. 
A  retailer  should  be  constantly  at  his  shop ; 
not  merely  that  he  may  attend  to  the  orders 
daily  sent  to  him,  but  that  he  may  learn  all 
that  may  happen  with  respect  to  the  situation  of 
his  customers,  their  wants  and  their  circum- 
stances. But  wholesale  dealers  being  obliged 
to  attend  to  what  is  going  on  in  different  and 
distant  quarters,  cannot  give  this  minute  at- 
tention to  what  happens  in  their  immediate 
vicinity;  and*  even  if  they  could,  the  capital  re- 
quired to  carry  on  a  wholesale  business  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  were  the 
business  of  retailing  joined  to  it  Were  there 
only  one  class  of  merchants,  the  capital  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  commercial 
undertakings  would  not  probably  be  less  than 
at  present ;  but  the  merchant,  being  obliged  to 
apply  himself  principally  to  one  department, 
would  have  to  leave  the  chief  share  of  the 
other  to  servants ;  a  change  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  would  be  accompanied  by  the  risk 
consequent  on  intrusting  one's  own  business  to 
others.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  separation  in  question  has  been  highly 
advantageous.  The  classes  of  merchants,  like 
those  of  artificers,  are  mutually  serviceable  to 
each  other  and  to  the  public 

In  a  highly  civilised  country  like  Great 
Britain,  the  trade  in  every  commodity  in  con- 
siderable demand,  as  com,  sugar,  tea,  timber, 
&c.,  affords  employment  for  a  separate  class  of 
traders.  But  for  all  purposes  of  general  en- 
quiry, it  is  sufficient  to  consider  commerce 
under  three  heads,  viz. :  1.  The  Home  trade, 
or  that  carried  on  between  individuals  of  the 
same  country;  2.  Foreign  trade,  or  that  car- 
ried on  between  individuals  of  different  coun- 
tries ;  and  3.  The  Colony  trade,  or  that  carried 
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on  between  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular 
country  and  its  colonists.  We  subjoin  a  few 
remarks  upon  each  of  these  heads. 

I.  Home  Trade. — It  has  been  already  seen 
that  the  varying  capacities  and  dispositions  of 
different  persons  occasion  the  introduction  of 
a  division  of  employments,  and  the  practice 
of  exchange  or  barter.  But  the  external  cir- 
cumstancea  under  which  men  are  placed  vary 
still  more  than  their  natural  powers  or  tastes. 
One  set  inhabit  a  rich  fertile  plain,  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  com  and  other  analogous  crops. 
Another  set  inhabit  a  mountainous  district,  the 
soil  of  which  is  comparatively  sterile,  but  which 
is  well  fitted  for  rearing  cattle  ;  another  set  are 
planted  upon  the  margin  of  a  river,  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  abounding  in  every  iacility  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  fishing  ;  and  so  on.  Now  it  is 
obvious,  that  though  the  individuals  belonging 
to  any  particular  district  had  not  established  a 
division  of  labour  amongst  themselves,  it  would 
be  highly  for  their  advantage  to  establish  one 
with  those  occupying  other  districts,  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  are  materially  different. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  apply 
themselves  principally  to  the  coal  trade,  those 
of  Essex  to  the  raising  of  wheats  and  those  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotiand  to  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  wool,  each  set  avail  themselves,  in 
carrying  on  their  employments,  of  the  peculiar 
powers  of  production  conferred  by  Providence 
on  the  districts  they  occupy;  and  by  exchanging 
such  portions  of  their  produce  as  exceed  their 
own  consumption,  for  the  surplus  articles  raised 
by  others,  their  wealth  and  that  of  everyone 
else  is  immeasurably  increased.  It  is  in  this 
territorial  division  of  labour^  as  it  has  been 
happily  designated  by  Colonel  Torrens,  that 
the  main  advantage  of  commerce  consists.  In 
commercial  countries,  each  individual  may  not 
only  enter  at  pleasure  on  such  pursuits  as  he 
deems  most  advantageous,  but  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  districts  and  provinces  are  enabled  to 
turn  their  energies  into  those  channels  in  which 
they  are  sure  to  receive  the  greatest  assistance 
from  natural  powers.  Suppose  England  were 
divided  into  separate  parishes,  or  even  counties, 
surrounded  respectively  by  Bishop  Berkeley's 
wall  of  brass,  and  having  no  intercourse  with 
each  other,  in  what  a  miserable  situation  should 
we  be  !  Instead  of  2,300,000,  London  could 
not  under  such  circumstances  contain  30,000 
inhabitants ;  and  these  would  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  an  interruption  in  the  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Unless  the  territorial  divi- 
sion of  labour  were  carried  out  to  some  extent, 
the  division  of  employments  amongst  inhabitr 
ants  of  the  same  district  could  be  but  very 
imperfectly  established,  and  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  use.  It  is  only  when  one  is 
able  -both  to  gratify  his  t^iste  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  varying  capacities  of  production 
given  to  different  districts  that  the  benefits  of 
commerce  can  be  fully  appreciated,  and  that 
commerce  becomes  the  most  copious  source  of 
wealth  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  engine  of 
civilisation. 
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IL  Foreign   Trade. — ^The  trade  cwried  oq 
between  individuals  of  different  oountTi^-s  is 
founded  on  precisely  the  same  circumsLinces— 
the  differences  of  soil,  climate,  and  production*— 
on  which  is  founded  the  trade  between  diff.rfnt 
,  districts  of  the  same  country.     One  countrv, 
,  like   one  district,   is  peculiarly  fitted  for  ibp 
growth  of  com;  another  for  the  cultivation  of 
,  the  ^rape ;  a  third   abounds  in   mineraU ;  a 
'fourth. has  inexhaustible  forests.     Providtn^, 
by  thus  distributing  the  various  articles  5ui;- 
!  able  for  the   accommodation  and  comfort  of 
man  in  different  countries,  has  evidently  pn^- 
I  vided  for  their   mutual  intercourse.    In  thi? 
respect,  indeed,  foreign  trade  is  of  &r  nj-o? 
,  importance  than  the  home  trade.     There  L- 
I  infinitely  less  difference  between  the  produr* 
'  of  the  various  districts  of  the  most  ext^^nsivc 
coimtry,  than  there  is  between  the  products  fi 
different  and  distant  countries ;  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  territorial  division  of  bboi^r 
amongst  the  latter  must  therefore  be  pIT.>p<o^ 
tionally  ad^*antageou8. 

But  to  enable  the  advantages  of  for»:ini 
commerce  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  it  will  i"^ 
proper  to  consider  it  under  the  following  hf  ad? : 
viz.  1.  Its  influence  in  supplying  us  with  u-*- 
fiil  and  desirable  articles,  of  which  we  sh-ii'j 
otherwise  be  wholly  destitute ;  2.  Its  inflmE.'^ 
in  multiplying  and  cheapening  the  p^^olur 
productions  of  our  own  country;  8.  Its  in- 
fluence in  making  us  acquainted  with  fonnpi 
discoveries  and  inventions,  and  in  exciting  in- 
vention by  means  of  competition  and  eximift": 
and,  4.  Its  indirect  influence  upon  inda>tn. 
by  increasing  the  sources  of  enjoyment, 

1.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  icfin- 
ences,  or  the  effect  of  commerce  in  fumi*' irj 
every  people  with  commodities  not  othenri-c 
attainable,  it  is  too  obvious  and  striking  to 
require  any  lengthened  illustrations.  G^at 
Britain  is  as  abundantly  supplied  with  nr.tiv^ 
products  as  most  countries;  and  yet  anv-'.^' 
who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  ii:.'i 
variety  of  the  articles  we  import  ficom  abr/i  I 
must  be  satisfied  that  we  are  indebted  to  trade 
for  a  very  large  part  of  our  superior  %cc<m- 
modations.  Tea,  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  and  spice« ; 
silk  and  cotton,  the  materials  of  our  most  ex- 
tensive manufactures ;  gold  and  silver ;  and  au 
endless  variety  of  other  highly  important  arti- 
cles, are  sent  to  us  by  foreigners^  And  "wm 
their  importation  put  an  end  to,  what  a  pro- 
digious deduction  would  be  made,  not  fKni 
our  comforts  and  enjoyments  merely,  bnt  al-o 
from  our  means  of  supporting  and  emploring 
labourers!  If  foreign  commerce  did  notbing 
more  than  supply  us  with  so  many  new  pr^ 
ducts,  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  oven»t«  its 
value  and  importance. 

2.  But  such  is  the  beneficent  influence  of 
commerce,  that  while  it  supplies  an  endlt^^ 
variety  of  new  productions,  it  multiplies  and 
cheapens  those  that  are  peculiar  to  ereir 
country.  It  does  this,  by  enabling  each  s^- 
rate  people  to  employ  themselves,  in  preferenof, 
in  those  departments  in  which  they  enjoy  eome 
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natural  or  acquired  adTantage,  and  by  opening 
the  markeUi  of  the  world  to  their  productions. 
This  prineiple  holds  muTersally.  The  most  im- 
pv;rtant  manufacture,  at  least  till  recently,  carried 
uD  in  Great  Britain— that  of  cotton — ^is  entirely 
the  result  of  commerce.  Supposing,  however, 
that  cotton  wool  had  been  a  native  product,  we 
could  never  have  made  such  astonishing  ad- 
vdDoes  in  the  manufacture  if  we  had  been 
leQi'Hl  access  to  foreign  markets.  Notwithstand- 
iiig  the  splendid  discoveries  in  the  machinery, 
iij'i  the  perfection  to  which  every  department 
d  the  trade  has  been  brought,  the  vast  extent  of 
i.\v  market  has  prevented  its  being  glutted,  and 
i^  stimulated  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  to 
t«r5€vere  with  unabated  ardour  in  the  career  of 
ln[1^^vemenL  Our  cotton  mills  have  been  con- 
^'rueted,  not  that  they  might  supply  the  limited 
d.mand  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  they  might 
i>upply  the  demand  of  the  whole  world.  And  in 
('liw-quence  of  the  extraordinary  subdivision  of 
b!  .'ur,  and  the  scope  given  to  the  employment 
ui\  improvement  of  machinery  by  the  unlimited 
>Vxat  of  the  market,  the  price  of  cottons  has 
V^eu  reduced  to  less,  probably,  than  a  fourth 
]  Lt  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  they  met 
vith  DO  outlet  in  foreign  countries.  The  hard- 
vuY*,  woollen,  leather,  and  other  manufactures, 
» I  libit  similar  results.  The  access  which  their 
f  r>tincts  have  had  to  other  markets  has  led  to 
ii/.'^rtant  improvements  in  their  production  ; 
-J  t  Lilt,  as  was  previously  stated,  commerce  not 
ui  V  supplies  us  with  a  vast  variety  of  new 
u>i  desirable  articles,  but  it  also  cheapens  the 
-f^ple  productions  of  the  country,  and  renders 
t  .em  more  easily  attainable  by  the  great  mass 
i-f  i-.'^^ple. 

•i.  The  influence  of  commerce  in  making  the 
rM>r>le  of  each  country  acquainted  with  foreign 
.LTetitions  and  discoveries,  and  in  stimulating 
.r::eiiuity  by  bringing  them  into  competition 
virli  ftrangers,  is  obvious  and  powerful.  It 
<i  ^'ribat«>s  the  gifts  of  science  and  art,  as  well 
as  i:.i.*e  of  nature.  It  is  the  ^reat  engine  by 
viiit-h  the  blessings  of  civilisation  are  difiPused 
'  j^jiii,'hout  the  world,  the  intercourse  to  which 
1*  ^ircs  rise  making  eyeryone  acquainted  with 
^^■•r'  processes  carried  on  and  the  inventions 
^i^ie  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe. 
^^  •  rt-  any  considerable  improvement  made  in 
vav  important  art  either  in  China  or  Peru,  it 
v^.uld  be  very  speedily  understood  and  prac- 
twnl  in  England.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
'  •■Tiopolise  an  invention.    The  intimate  com- 

'-: nidation  that  now  exists  amongst  nations 
M.>rs  any  important  discovery,  wherever  it 
'••iv  be  made,  a  common  benefit.  The  inge- 
.:  us  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Whitney,  of 
'('C  United  States,  for  separating  cotton  wool 
trum  the  pod,  has  been  quite  as  advantageous 
to  U8  as  to  the  Americans ;  and  the  inventions 
^i  Watt  and  Arkwright  have  added  to  the 
comforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and 
Brazil,  as  well  as  of  England*  The  genuine 
cummpTcial  spirit  is  destructive  of  all  sorts  of 
monopolies.  It  enables  every  separate  country 
10  profit  by  the  peculiar  natainl  powers  and 
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acquired  skill  of  all  the  others ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  communicates  to  them  whatever 
advantages  it  may  enjoy.  Every  nation  is  thus 
intimately  associated  with  its  neighbours.  Their 
products,  their  arts,  and  their  sciences,  are 
reciprocally  communicated ;  and  the  emidation 
that  is  thus  excited  and  kept  up  forces  routine 
to  give  place  to  invention,  and  inspires  every 
people  with  zeal  to  undertake,  and  pei'severance 
to  overcome,  the  most  formidable  tasks.  It  is 
not  possible  to  form  any  accurate  notions  as  to 
what  would  have  been  our  state  at  this  moment, 
had  we  been  confined  within  our  own  little 
world,  and  deprived  of  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  We  know,  however,  that  the  most 
important  arts,  such  as  printing,  glass-making, 
paper-making,  &c.,  have  been  imported  from 
abroad.  No  doubt  we  might  have  invented 
some  of  these  ourselves;  but  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  supposing  that  we 
should  have  invented  them  aU;  and  without 
foreign  example  and  competition,  we  could 
hardly  have  carried  any  of  them  beyond  the 
merest  rudiments. 

4.  The  influence  of  commerce  upon  industry, 
by  its  increasing  the  number  of  desirable 
articles,  though  not  quite  so  obvious,  perhaps, 
as  the  influences  already  specified,  is  not  less 
powerful  and  salutary.  Industry  is  in  no  re- 
spect diflerent  from  the  other  virtues,  and  it 
were  idle  to  expect  it  should  be  strongly  mani- 
fested where  it  does  not  bring  along  with  it  a 
corresponding  reward.  In  the  early  stages  of 
society,  before  artificial  wants  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  men  are  satisfied  if  they  can  avert 
the  attacks  of  hun^r,  and  procure  an  inade- 
quate defence  against  the  cold,  industry  is 
confined  within  the  narrowest  limits;  and 
if  the  mildness  of  the  climate  renders  cloth- 
ing and  lodging  of  little  importance,  and 
the  earth  spontaneously  pours  forth  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fruits,  the  inhabitants  are 
immersed  in  sloth,  and  seem  to  place  their 
highest  enjoyment  in  being  fr'ee  from  occupa- 
tion. Sir  William  Temple,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
some  other  sagacious  enquirers  intx)  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  have  been  struck  with  this 
circumstance,  and  have  justly  remarked  that 
those  nations  which  have  laboured  under  the 
greatest  national  disadvantages  have  made  the 
most  rapid  advances  in  industry. 

But  in  civilised  and  commercial  societies, 
new  products  and  new  modes  of  enjoyment, 
brought  from  abroad,  or  invented  at  home,  sti- 
mulate the  inhabitants  to  continued  exertions. 
Their  acquired  tastes  and  the  wants  which 
civilisation  introduces,  and  custom  and  ex- 
ample render  universal,  become  infinitely  more 
numerous,  and  as  urgent  as  the  tastes  or  wants 
of  those  that  are  less  advanced.  The  passion 
for  luxuries,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments, 
when  once  excited,  becomes  quite  illimitable. 
The  gratification  of  one  desire  leads  imme- 
diately to  the  formation  of  another.  Hence 
the  true  way  to  render  a  people  industrious 
is  to  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste 
for  the  luxuries  and  exgoyments  of  civilised 
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life;  and  thU  will  be  always  most  easily 
done  by  giving  eyeiy  &cility  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  foreign  commerce.  The  number  of 
new  articles,  or,  in  other  words,  of  new  mo- 
tives to  stimulate,  and  new  products  with 
which  to  reward  the  patient  hand  of  industry, 
is  then  prodigiously  augmented.  The  home 
producers  exert  themselves  to  increase  their 
supplies  of  disposable  articles,  that  they  may 
exchange  them  for  those  of  other  countries  and 
climates;  and  the  merchant^  finding  a  ready 
demand  for  such  articles,  is  stimulated  to  im- 
port a  greater  variety,  to  find  out  cheaper 
markets,  and  by  anticipating  wants  to  sup- 
^y  incentives  to  the  industry  of  consumers. 
Every  power  of  the  mind  and  body  is  thus 
called  into  action ;  and  the  passion  for  foreign 
commodities — a  passion  which  some  shallow 
moralists  have  ignorantly  censured — becomes 
one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  industzy, 
wealth,  and  civilisation. 

III.  Colony  Trade, — ^For  some  remarks  on 
this  head,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Colony. 

Principle  and  Influence  of  Sestrictions  on 
Commerce, — The  commercial  intercourse  car- 
ried on  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
districts  of  the  same  country,  and  those  of 
different  countries,  is  founded  on  the  principle 
which  prompts  each  member  of  the  same 
family,  or  each  inhabitant  of  the  same  village, 
to  apply  himself  to  some  one  business.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  that  freedom  of 
commerce  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences 
when  established  between  the  occupants  of 
different  districts  of  the  same  countir,  must 
be  equally  beneficial  when  established  between 
those  of  different  countries.  It  appears  to  be 
generally  believed,  that  to  occasion  a  com- 
mercial intercourse,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  remove  such  legal  or  physical  ob- 
stacles as  may  interpose  to  prevent  it.  But 
this  is  not  by  any  means  enough.  A  of  York- 
shire does  not  sell  to  or  buy  from  B  of  Kent, 
merely  because  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him 
from  doing  so ;  he  must  further  believe  that  his 
interest  will  be  promoted  by  the  transaction : 
uuless  he  do  this,  the  utmost  facility  of  exchang- 
ing will  be  offered  to  him  in  vain;  nor  will 
the  finest  roads  or  the  speediest  conveyances 
occasion  the  least  intercourse.  We  neither 
buy  nor  sell  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing. 
We  do  so  only  when  we  believe  it  will  be  a 
means  of  promoting  some  end,  of  procuring 
some  peculiar  advantage  for  ourselves  that 
we  could  not  so  easily  procure  in  any  other 
way.  If  anyone  supposed  he  a>uld  better  attain 
his  object  in  entering  upon  a  commercial  trans> 
action  with  some  particular  individual  by  en- 
tering upon  a  similar  transaction  with  some 
one  dse,  or  by  any  other  means,  he  would  most 
certainly  decline  engaging  in  it.  We  may,  and 
often  do,  make  a  ftUse  estimate  of  what  is 
for  our  Euivantage ;  but  its  promotion  is  the 
mainspring  of  our  actions ;  and  it  is  this,  and 
this  only,  that  we  have  in  view  when  we  buy  of 
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a  particular  individual,  or  res(«t  to  a  paitiealar 
market,  in  preference  to  others. 

Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  8atis£utori]j 
established  that  princes  and  ralers  nnder- 
stand  better  than  their  subjects  what  has  \ 
tendency  to  promote  the  weaJth  and  ioduftiT 
of  the  latter,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
ground  any  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  | 
commerce  is  to  be  vindicated.  The  penan 
who  buys  French  wine  or  Polish  com,  docs  s: 
only  that  he  may  benefit  himself;  and  the  fiur 
^resumption  is  that  he  does  what  is  right. 
Human  reason  is,  no  doubt,  limited  ud 
fallible;  we  are  often  swayed  by  prejudiw, 
and  are  apt  to  be  deceived  by  appearaucci. 
Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  to 
promote  our  own  purposes  contributes  fvt  more 
than  anything  else  to  render  us  dearnsightt^ 
and  sagacious.  'Nul  sentiment  dans  rhomme,' 
says  M.  Say,  'ne  tient  son  intelligence  evdll^ 
autant  que  I'intMt  personneL  II  donne  de 
Tesprit  aux  plus  simples.'  The  principle  thst 
individuals  are,  spei^ng  generally,  the  beet 
judges  of  what  is  most  l^nefidal  for  thna- 
selves,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  obIt 
one  that  can  be  safely  acted  upon.  No  vriU? 
of  authority  has  lately  ventured  to  maintais 
the  exploded  and  untenable  doctrine,  ths: 
governments  may  advantageously  interfere  to 
regulate  the  pursuits  of  their  subjects.  It  is 
their  duty  to  preserve  order,  to  prevent  ub« 
from  injuring  another ;  to  maintain,  in  sbcit. 
the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  aU.  Bot  it 
is  not  possible  for  them  to  go  one  step  iaither, 
without  receding  from  the  principle  of  oofr- 
interference,  and  laying  Uiemselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  acting  partially  by  some,  asd 
ui^ustly  by  others. 

'  The  statesman,'  says  Adam  Smith,  '  vbn 
should  attempt  to  direct  private  people  in  irhAt 
manner  they  ou^ht  to  employ  their  capitab, 
would  not  only  load  himself  with  a  most  on- 
necessary  attention,  but  assume  an  anthontj 
which  could  safely  be  trusted  not  only  to  oo 
single  person,  but  to  no  council  or  seoatf 
whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be  so 
dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  vho 
had  folly  and  presumption  enough  to  futr 
himself  fit  to  exercise  it'  (  WeaUk  of  2satmi 
p.  200.) 

In  every  discussion  as  to  any  point  of  public 
economy,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  tb^- 
the  legislature  abandons  its  duty,  or  rather 
acts  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  the  moment  \* 
begins  to  legislate  in  the  view  of  promoting 
the  interest  of  particular  classes.  Tlie  questicn 
never  ought  to  be  whether  any  proposed  m^- 
sure  or  regulation  has  a  tendency  to  bene£: 
agriculturists,  manufiicturerB,  eift  mercbaot>: 
but  whether  its  tendency  be  to  benefit  i!ix 
public.  Certain  indiviauals  or  classes  m^y 
be  benefited  by  what  is  prejudicial  to  others ; 
but  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  contend  that 
a  system  of  policy  which  enriches  A  by  im* 
poverishingB  can  be  publicly  advuitageou*  ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  latter  oonndnatido  that  th<> 
attention  of  the  legisUtore  shmild  always  be 
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fixed.  Whsterer  bas  any  tendency  to  increase 
the  security  of  property,  to  perfect  the  divisions 
of  kbour,  to  stimmate  industry  and  ingenuity, 
and  to  increase  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  all 
classes,  deserrea  the  encouragement  of  gOTem- 
ment  But  when  it  goes  farther,  and  interferes 
to  prohibit  individu^  from  carrying  on  certain 
bnDches  of  trade  that  others  may  be  promoted, 
it  arrogates  to  itself  that  authority  the  assump- 
tion of  which  is  so  justly  censured  by  Adam 
Smith.  Such  prohibition  is,  in  fact,  quite  sub- 
Ti-rsire  of  the  right  of  priyate  property ;  for 
that  right  is  violated,  not  merely  when  a  man 
is  onjustly  deprived  of  any  part  of  his  fortune, 
btit  also  when  he  is  prevented  from  disposing  of 
if  in  anv  way,  not  hurtful  to  others,  he  may  thmk 
fit.  We  may  safely  leave  the  conduct  of  indi- 
ridnals  to  be  determined  by  their  own  prudence 
and  sagacity.  They  act  under  the  most  serious 
responsibility ;  and  we  have  the  best  attainable 
secnrity,  the  plain  and  obvious  interest  of  the 
paities,  that  they  will,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
!4ance8  under  which  they  are  placed,  follow 
that  coarse  which  is  moist  advantageous  for 
tbemselTes,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  com- 
moni^. 

We  cannot,  however,  feel  any  surprise  that 
tiifse  principles  should  have  been  so  widely 
df^^ed  from,  and  that  commerce,  and  indeed 
Bo^  sorts  of  industry,  should  have  been  every- 
v'yie  subjected  to  restrictions  and  regulations. 
T^<«  restrictive  laws  originated  in  a  oompara- 
^T  unenlightened  age,  before  the  genuine 
fo&Res  of  public  wealth  and  the  limits  of  proper 
iotnfierence  on  the  part  of  governments  had  been 
explored  and  defined.    The  fallacies  on  which 
most  of  them  are  founded,  however  obvious 
tbrj  may  now  seem,  were  not  speedily  or  easily 
<ii4«cted ;  and,  after  their  hollowness  has  been 
•zposed,  the  return  to  a  better  system  is  a  work 
of  extreme  difficulty.    Every  regulation  affect- 
ing the  employment  of  ci^ital  and  industiy, 
tboQgh  always  injurious  to  the  public,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  productive  of  advantage  to  a 
ereaier  or  smaller  number  of  individuals.   The 
noment  that  any  change  is  proposed,   these 
penons  lay  before  government  the  most  ex- 
>sgerated  representations  of  the  ix\}ury  that 
vuuld  result  from  the  abolition  or  modification 
of  the  regulation ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this, 
^hpy  most  commonly  enlist  a  portion  of  the 
prcM  into  their  service,  and  availing  themselves 
of  aU  the  aid  that  sophistry  and  ingAuity 
cui  supply,  labour  to  make  the  public  believe 
thitt  the  regulation  complained  of  is  a  national 
benefit,  and  that  they  are  interested  in  its 
^ppoit !    This  device  has  very  often  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  complete  success ;  and  it 
'^  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  to  anything 
el^,  that  the  tenacity  with  which  erroneous 
theories  in  commerce  are  supjported  is  to  be 
ucribed,  and  that  sophisms,  after  having  been 
^is  and  again  exposed,  are  put  forward  anew 
vith  as  much  seeming  confidence  as  if  they 
M  never  been  questioned. 

The  measure  of  the  commerce  of  this  country 
is  n^ipUed  by  the  returns  of  the  declared  value 
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of  all  exports  and  imports.  "We  have  annexed 
to  the  foot  of  this  article  an  account  of  thn 
annual  value  of  such  commodities  from  January 
1868  to  the  end  of  September  1864. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  imagined  that  the 
test  of  a  nation's  commercial  prosperity  was  to 
be  found  in  the  excess  of  the  export  value  of 
its  trade.  This  fancy,  part  of  the  mercantile 
theory  explod#»d  by  Adam  Smith,  was  derived 
from  the  notion,  that  in  countries  which  did 
not  produce  the  precious  metals,  or  which  did 
not  produce  them  in  any  quantity  commen- 
surate with  the  wants  of  the  countnr,  the 
necessary  supply  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
permanent  excess  in  the  value  of  exports.  For 
the  causes  which  regulate  the  distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  in  so  ftir  as  they  are  used 
as  a  measure  of  value,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  MoNmr.  At  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  article  of  commerce 
which  is  so  little  affected  by  any  statutory 
regulation  as  the  precious  metals.  In  the 
worst  ages  of  legislative  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  commerce,  traders  in  these  com- 
modities were  easUy  able  to  avoid  any  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  at  the  present  time  the  distribution  of 
these  products  is  governed  by  laws  which 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  scientific  exactnet<s 
with  absolute  regularity;  every  country  hold- 
ing just  as  much  of  tiie  precious  metals  as 
it  needs  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  no 
more. 

The  difference  between  the  value  of  experts 
and  imports  (some  elements,  as  the  cost  of 
transit  and  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, being  taken  into  account)  represents, 
as  far  as  'declared  real  values*  can  represent 
a  value,  the  profit  of  the  trade.  The  exports  of 
a  country  pay  for  its  imports,  and  the  schedules 
of  the  two  are  as  exact  a  statement  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  on  the  hvpothesis  that 
the  returns  can  be  relied  on,  as  the  '  profit  and 
loss '  account  of  a  trading  company  indicates 
the  available  assets  for  dividend  to  share- 
holders. If,  therefore,  the  real  value  of  the 
exports  equalled  or  exceeded  that  of  the 
imports,  the  business  would  be  carried  on  at 
a  loss. 

One  caution,  however,  should  be  given  in 
the  interpretation  of  these  returns,  and  this 
quite  independently  of  their  presumed  exact- 
ness. They  do  not  (as  they  are  assumed  to 
do)  indicate  any  necessary  connection  between 
magnitude  on  the  one  side  and  general  pro- 
sperity on  the  other.  It  is  too  commonly  the 
case  that  politicians  call  attention  to  the  growth 
of  this  commercial  balance-sheet  of  the  nation 
as  designating  great  national  wealth.  But  no 
small  part  of  the  increase  may  be  assigned, 
first,  to  the  great  growth  of  English  shipping ; 
and  next,  to  the  &ct  that,  by  being  the  first  to 
set  her  tarifib  and  mercantile  system  on  a  sound 
and  sensible  bssis,  Great  Britain  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  universal  entrepot  for  pro- 
duce ;  in  other  words,  an  open  market  for  all 
.  nations. 
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Seal  Value  of  the  Total  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandiee,  dieHnguiehing  British,  Forei^ 

and  Colonial  Produce  (000*«  omitted). 


18&8 

1859 

1860 

1861 

lees 

1063 

18(4 

Pint  8  Months 

Imports: 
Foreign     .       .        . 
Colonial     . 

125,989 
88,61A 

£ 

189,708 

89,474 

£ 

167,571 
42,960 

£ 

164,809 

62,676 

£ 

160,434 

66,288 

£ 

164,236 

84,684 

1 
1 

Total     . 

164,584 

179,182 

210,531 

217,485 

225,717 

348,919 

176,265 

Bxports: 
Great    Britain    and 

Ireland  . 
Foreign  and  Colonial 

118,609 
28,174 

180.412 
25,281 

185,891 
28,680 

125,103 
84,580 

123,992 
42,176 

146.602 
60,300 

Fix«t91[onths 
133,4M 

Total     . 

189,783 

155,698 

164,521 

159,633 

166,188        196,902 

The  above  Table  does  not  include  Exports  and  Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver  Buttkm  and  Coin. 


Oommlfluuiat  (Ft.).  That  department 
of  an  army  whose  duties  consist  in  supplying 
provisionfi,  forage,  camp  equipage,  &e.  to  the 
troops.  Every  army  en  active  service  has  its 
own  commissariat^  under  a  commissary- general. 
Abroad,  our  commissariat  officers  act  as  mili- 
tary accountants. 

OommtMary  (Fr.  commissaire).  Is  used 
in  various  ways  as  nearly  synonymous  with 
deputy.  In  the  Army,  the  officers  of  the  com- 
missariat  department  are  styled  commissaries. 
In  Ecclesiastical  Law,  an  officer  of  the  bishop 
intrusted  with  the  performance  of  duties  in 
the  bishop's  absence  or  in  remote  parts  of  the 
diocese  is  so  called. 

Commission  (Lat  eommissio).  In  the 
Army.  The  warrant  authorising  an  officer  to 
exercise  command  in  the  army  is  caUed  his 
commission.  Commissions  in  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers  are  given  in  the  first  instance  to 
cadets  firom  Woolwich  [Cadbt],  and  in  the 
higher  ranks  by  seniority  without  purchase.  In 
the  Ghiards  and  Line  commissions  are  given  with 
or  without  purchase,  as  vacandes  occur  by  an 
officer's  sellmg  out  or  by  death.  Until  lately 
the  sovereign  signed  all  oommissionB ;  but  an 
Act  was  passed  a  short  time  ago  dispensing 
with  the  royal  signature.  The  prices  of  com- 
missions appear  in  the  Army  List. 

ComassioN.  In  Law.  An  appointment, 
usually  by  warrant  or  letters  patent  to  one 
or  more  as  commissioners,  to  peiform  certain 
duties  specified  in  the  instrument.  In  this 
mode  many  of  the  highest  judicial  or  minis- 
terial functionaries  of  the  reium  are  appointed ; 
thus,  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  hold 
several  commissions,  as  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
gaol  delivery,  &c  High  offices  of  state,  when 
not  regularly  filled,  are  often  intrusted  to  oom- 
missioneiB  for  the  time  being,  and  said  to  be 
put  in  commission ;  thus  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal  is  put  in  commission  in  the  absence 
of  a  lord  cnancellor  and  lord  keeper.  The 
Treasuiy  and  Admiralty  have  of  late  times 
been  usually  intrusted  to  commissioners,  no 
lord  high  treasurer  or  lord  high  admiral 
having  been  appointed.    The  Court  of  High 
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Commission  consisted  of  persons  appoist/^ 
under  letters  patent  to  examine  into  matt^r^ 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  under  stal  1  E^z. 
c.  1  (abolished  16  Ch.  L).  Magistrates  or  '^m^ 
tices  of  the  peaoe  are  appointed  by  means  of  \ 
commission,  occasionally  renewed,  oommoclr 
termed  the  eofnmission  of  the  peatx. 

Comossiov.  In  the  Navy.  The  title  of  the 
appointment  or  warrant  of  officers  of  the  nak 
of  lieutenant  and  above  to  hold  their  o£cc 
The  commission  is  signed  by  the  lords  oommis* 
sioners  of  tiie  Admiralty. 

Oommlssiine  (Lat).  A  term  applied  ia 
Anatomy  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  whid 
cross  from  one  of  its  sides  to  the  otluf. 
[Bbain.] 

ComasBuiLB.  In  Botany,  this  term  signifis 
the  place  of  junction  of  two  opposite  carpels. 

OommltmeBt  (from  Lat.  oommitto).  la 
Law,  the  sending  to  prison  of  one  diaiged  vit^ 
any  crime.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  andent 
usage  that  whoever  could  lawfully  airert  a 
person  for  fielony  or  treason  could  ako  send  or 
bring  him  to  the  common  gaol;  but  since  tbr 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  it  is  the  uniform  prartire 
that  offenders  are  oommitted  by  the  warrant  in 
writing  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  pHrr 
councu  and  secretary  of  state  can  also  commit 
in  cases  of  treason.  A  commitment  in  writing 
must  declare  the  authority  of  him  who  inaikM 
it,  and  also  the  nature  of  uie  offenee  with  which 
the  party  is  charged. 

CoBMnittoe.  In  the  language  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  either  a  committee  of  certain  membezs, 
or  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  [Piaiii* 
Mmrr.]  Bdect  oommiitees  are  bodies  i^poicted 
by  open  nomination  or  by  a  pecnUar  modi^  of 
election  for  the  transaction  of  business,  either 
according  to  the  standing  orders,  by  Act  of  Fa> 
liament,  as  in  the  case  of  election  committer,  or 
by  accustomed  usage.  All  privste  biUs  are  r^ 
ferred  in  the  first  instance  to  select  committ««ft- 
Joint  committees  in  former  times  consisted  of 
bodies  deputed  by  the  two  hooses^  whid)  met  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  diffennees,  sometiffi^ 
after  fine  conferences  had  &iled.  Q^iey  rt^ 
free  from  the  forms  observed  in 


COMMODORE 

As  in  the  Utter,  the  Lords  deputed  only  half 
the  number  of  members  sent  by  the  Commons. 
Thej  hare  been  long  disused. 

Commodore  (Port  commendad6r,  a  com- 
fiutndfr).  The  senior  captain  of  a  squadron, 
vrhen  there  is  no  admiral  present. 

Common  (Lat.  communis).  In  Law,  is  the 
right  which  one  person  has  of  taking  a  part  of 
tiie  produce  of  land,  while  the  whole  property 
b  the  land  is  vested  in  another.  Common  of 
pasture  is  either,  1.  Common  appendant^  which 
b  the  right  of  the  tenant  of  a  manor  to  pasture 
hL«  blasts  on  the  lord's  waste ;  2.  Common  ap- 
pur truant,  annexed  to  land  by  grant  or  pre- 
s<:riptIon  ;  3.  Common  in  ffross,  a  right  seyered 
Ln)m  the  land. 

When  a  common  is  under  pasture,  all  those 
who  hare  a  right  of  pasturage  may  turn  out  on 
it  a  certain  number  of  animals,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  enclosed  grounds  which  they  cul- 
trate.  When  the  common  consists  wholly  or 
urtlj  of  arable  land,  this  arable  land  is  formed 
into  ridges,  generally  with  a  narrow  riband  or 
lalk  of  turf  between  each  ridge,  or  between 
Mch  two  or  three  ridges.  The  right  of  culti- 
vating these  ridges  is  distributed  among  the 
hoUers  of  the  enclosed  lands  of  the  parish, 
^  luniing  to  the  extent  of  their  possessions ; 
^■1  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  partiality, 
irA  that  OTeirone  may  hare  as  much  interest 
vi  pivserring  his  neighbour's  ridge  as  his  own, 
\\--  r.dges  which  any  ^idiyidual  has  the  right 
( f  cultivating  do  not  lie  together,  but  are  dis- 
tr.luted.  among  the  ridges  of  his  neighbours. 
&>.k>sare  of  commons  is  usually  effected  by 
j'<il  Acts  of  Parliament;  regulated,  however, 
'•J  the  provisions  of  the  general  enclosure  Acts 
41  Geo.  nL  c.  109  and  X  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c  23. 

Common  BKaajmro.  Li  Mathematics,  a 
quantity  which  is  contained  an  exact  number 
of  times  in  each  of  two  or  more  given  quanti- 
ties.    [COMMENSUBABLB.] 

Common  Pleas  or  Common  Benoliy 
Court  ofi  In  Law,  was  originally  that  branch 
^r  side  of  the  aula  regia  in  which  civil  causes 
V'  r^een  subjects  were  tried.  It  was  separated 
•iitd  rendered  stationaxy,  while  that  portion  of 
tne  court  from  which  the  King's  Bench  is  de- 
rived followed  the  person  of  the  king  by  a  pro- 
vision of  Magna  Charta.  This  court  has  con- 
<^^irppnt  jurisdiction  with  the  other  two  superior 
Common  law  courts  [Cousts,  Sufebiob]  in 
;*r<onal  actions  and  ejectments.  But  it  re- 
tainsi  cxclusiTe  jurisdiction  over  all  other  mixed, 
iind  all  real  actions  or  pleas  of  land.  These, 
|;'wt.ver,  have  now  nearly  fallen  into  disuse. 
[PLEi^DiKQ.]  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has 
(>i'0  chief  and  four  puisn6  judges. 

Common  Pmyar  Book.  The  name 
given  to  the  collection  of  all  the  offices  of  re- 
i^ular  and  occasional  worship  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  church  of  England.  The  basis 
<j^  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  King's  Primer, 
^t  forth  in  1546  by  Henry  VIII.,  which  was 
intended  to  convey  instruction  to  the  people  in 
^h*-  most  impoitaut  parts  of  the  church  service; 
lut  contained  httle  more  than  the  Creed,  Lord's 
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Prayer,  Commandments,  and  Litany.  This 
Primer  underwent  two  revisions  and  republica- 
tions under  Edward  VX,  whose  second  Liturgy 
approaches  very  near  in  its  contents  to  that 
which  exists  at  present.  It  was  at  that  review 
that  the  Sentences,  Exhortation,  Confession, 
and  Absolution  were  prefixed  to  the  Daily  Ser- 
vice; the  Decalogue  was  introduced  into  the 
Commimiou  Service ;  and  certain  remnants  of 
the  Bomish  customs  were  finally  abolished,  as 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  confirmation  and  ma- 
trimony, the  anointing  of  the  sick,  and  the 
pravers  for  the  dead. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  another  re- 
view of  the  Liturgy  was  instituted;  but  the 
alterations  efiect^  were  little  more  than  in  the 
selection  of  the  Lessons.  At  the  review  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  after  the  conference  with  the 
Presbyterians  at  Hampton  Courts  no  change  of 
importance  was  introduced,  except  the  ad£tion 
of  the  explanation  of  the  Sacramejits  in  the 
Catechism.  Again,  when  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  IL  a  conference  had  been  held  with 
the  Dissenters  at  the  Savoy,  the  subject  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  was  reconsidered  in  con- 
vocation. The  services  for  the  30th  of  January 
and  29th  of  May  were  then  added,  as  also  the 
Form  to  be  used  at  Sea.  A  few  trifling  altera- 
tions were  made  also  in  the  other  services ;  but 
these  were  the  last  that  have  been  effected.  On 
the  accession  of  William  III.  another  revision 
took  place,  and  a  considerable  number  of  alter- 
ations were  proposed  and  supported  by  many 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy ;  but  they  were  re- 
jected by  convocation,  and  have  never  since 
been  revived  by  authority.  The  following  is 
a  chronological  list  of  the  revisions  of  the 
Prayer  Book  in  which  any  alterations  have 
taken  place : — 

1546.  The  King's  Primer. 

1548.  The  Communion  Service. 

1549.  First  Liturgy  of  Edward  VL 

1550.  First  Ordination  Service. 
1652.  Second  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI. 
1552.  Second  Ordination  Service. 

1660.  Liturgy  of  Elizabeth. 

1604.  Alterations  introduced  by  James  I. 
1633.  Alterations  introduced  by  Charles  I. 

1661.  Last  Revision ;  authorised  Liturgy. 
Lastly,  the  occasional  or  political  services 

have  been  recently  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 
Oonmton  Salt.    [Rock  Salt.1 
Common  Time.    In  Music,  that  in  which 
every  measure  or  bar  contains  an  even  number 
of  subdivisions,  such,  for  example,  as  two  mi- 
nims, four  crotchets,  eight  quavers,  and  so  on. 
Commons,  Bon«o  oC    [PABLiAusirr.] 
Commonwealtli.    [Republic] 
Commonwealtli  of  Bngland.    In  His- 
tory, the  form  of  government  established  in 
England  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in  1649, 
and  which  existed  during  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and   his  son  Richard,  until 
the  abdication  of  the  latter  in  1659.     The  sub- 
stitution of  a  democratical  for  a  monarchical 
form  of  government   was  piovided  for  and 
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enjoined  by  two  snccepsive  charten.  The  first 
charter  of  the  commonwealth  was  drawn  np,  in 
December  1663,  by  the  council  of  officers,  who, 
on  the  Toluntary  resignation  of  the  parliament 
in  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  had  declared 
Cromwell  *  ^Protector ;  *  it  was  styled  the  '  In- 
strument of  Government.*  The  second  charter, 
called  the  '  Petition  and  Advice,'  was  fhimed,  in 
May  1667,  by  the  parliament  which  the  Pro- 
t4H;tor  had  assembled  in  the  previous  year. 
Under  the  first  charter,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served, the  English  government  may  be  classed 
among  republics  with  a  chief  magistrate  at  its 
head ;  under  the  second,  it  became  substantially 
a  monarchy,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  from  1667 
to  the  period  of  his  death  was  de  facto  king 
of  England.  On  the  demise  of  CromweU,  the 
succession  of  his  son  Richard  was  at  first 
cordially  recognised ;  but  soon  afterwards  dis- 
contents and  cabals  having  sprung  up  in  the 
country,  his  inability  or  disinclination  to  govern 
induced  him  to  abandon  the  protectorship  after 
eight  months ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1659, 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  the  old 
r^me  was  effected  by  the  triumphal  entiy  into 
London  of  Charles  II.  For  the  character  of 
Cromwell's  government  and  foreign  policy,  see 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  chap.  x. 

Conmraiiioiit  Bolj.  In  Ecclesiastical 
History,  a  name  given  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist,  from  the  language  of  St  Paul, 
1  Cor.  X.  16. 

Oommnnlnn.  [Right  of  Fbofbbtt  and 
Saint  Simoniak&] 

Commutanta  (Lat.  commuto,  /  exchange). 
Functions  which  include  determinants,  but  are 
less  general  than  permutants.  Their  formation 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example.  Let 
(123),  (132)  &c.  be  symbols  of  any  quantities 
whatever,  and  take  any  group  of  three  rows  of 
indices,  such  as 

1.2,3,4, 

1,2,3,4. 

1,2,3,4. 

Permute  the  indices  of  aU  the  rows  except 

the  first,  in  all  possible  ways,  and  from  each 

of  the  new  groups  thus  obtained,  such  as 

1.2,3,4, 
3,2,1,4. 
2,4,3,1, 
form  the  product  of  the  symbols  (132),  (224), 
(313).   (441)  corresponding  to  the  columns; 
prefixing,  in  each  case,  the  sign  compounded  of 
the  signs  (  +  f'~i)  due  to  the  row-arrangements 
of  each  group  [Kuui  of  Sioks]  ;  the  algebraical 
sum  of  all  such  products  -(132X224)(313)(441) 
will  be  the  oommutant,  which  may  be  said,  in 
this  example,  to  be  of  the  fourth  order  and  second 
class.    A  symbol  for  such  a  commutant  would  be 

1234 

1234 

1234 

and  a  commutant  of  the  first  class  would  be 

clearly  a  determinant     [Dbterminakt.] 

We  may  add  that  a  commutant  of  the  n^^ 
order  and  m*^  class  consists,  in  general,  of  a 
sum  of  (  ±)r  tenns,  each  term  being  a  product 
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[  of  n  factors  or  constituents.  Tlius  in  ♦' » 
above  example,  we  should  have  (1  x2x3)(4r 
b676  terms,  each  consisting  of  four  fiiet<'>. 
Further  details  on  commntants  will  bf  foui  I 
in  papers  by  Cayley  and  Sylvester  publisiu  I 
in  the  Cambridge  and  DubUn  MatLmauui 
Journal. 

CoammtatloB.  In  Astronomy,  the  an:  > 
of  commutation  of  a  planet  is  the  angle  fonut : 
at  the  earth  by  a  straight  line  drawn  fr. - 
the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  the  ortho-^j  hi  . 
projection  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptie  of  t  • 
straight  line  which  joins  the  earth  with  tl.^ 
planet  It  is  measured  by  the  dilf<M:- 
between  the  sun*s  longitude  and  the  geoceLtr.* 
longitude  of  the  planet 

Commntatloii  of  Tltlies.    [TrrHTs] 

Oomose.  Ending  in  a  tuft  or  kind  f 
brush. 

CoiB]MUiiOB«  The  head  or  covering  or^r  • 
ladder  (or  staircase)  in  a  febip  ;  but  the  xmiiw 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  ladder  itself. 

Company  (Fr.  oompagnie).  In  its  m>t 
general  sense,  means  any  two  or  more  ir.-- 
viduals  associated  for  any  common  olj*", 
whether  of  business  or  pleasure. 

In  its  moro  limited  sense,  however,  and  th  * 
in  which  it  is  usually  understood  in  this  com ^7 
the  term  company  means  an  association  of  iv 
dividuals  for  the  prosecution  of  some  indium  J 
undertaking.  Sucli  associations  may  be  of  \  <r7 
various  descriptions,  inasmuch  as  the  Xfvm^  •  ' 
the  association  or  partnership  may  be  rarini  i 
an  infinity  of  ways.  Generally,  however,  t-v 
may  be  said  to  be  either  private  or  public  C"- 
panies ;  that  is,  according  to  the  law  of  £n^!.i: . 
companies  with  not  more  than  six  partner>  r..^ 
with  more  than  six ;  and  public  companies  r..>v 
farther  be  divided  into  joint'Stock  tutd  rfyv/"'  •:' 
companies,  and  these  again  into  incorp'.'r<.r  d 
and  unincorporated  companies,  or  into  iv"i* 
panies  without  and  with  the  unlimited  haL-." 
of  the  partners. 

I.   The  principle  on  which  association'  f  r 
industrial  purposes  are  established  is  too  <  - 
vious  to  require  much  illustration.    All  gr--* 
results  are  brought  about  by  cooperation,  ani 
could  not  be  effected  otherwise.     Isolated  in:.J 
is  comparatively  feeble  and  helpless;  the  (a\^- 
city  of  associating  for  a  common  purpo$«  i^^  -^ 
factf  the  main  source  of  his  power  and  W' 
principal    distinction  between  him   and  v.." 
lower  animals.      One  man   has  capital  wir> 
out  skill,  and  another  skill  without  capij:! 
if  such  persons  act  independently,  they  will  I- 
able  to  efl&ct  little  or  nothing;  but  if  thej  ci>ci- 
bine  their  efforts,  and  the  capital  of  the  ont  t  ^ 
applied  and  directed  by  the  skill  of  the  othtr. 
the  effect  of  their  exertions  will  be  incomparali} 
greater.    But  this  is  not  all.    Many  of  th- 
greatest  and  most  important  works  undertake  r 
in  modem  times  coula  not  have  been  attempt'  i 
by  one  individual,  how  opulent  or  skilfbl  eof  ^(  r- 
It  is  to  the  Toluntaiy  association  of  individiuls 
for  the  purpose  of  commercial  profit  ^^  ^^ 
owe  these  stupendous  creations  of  modem  ^ 
and  science,  which  far  exceed  the  most  re- 
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novned  worics  of  the  wealthiest  princes  of 
antiqaitj.  These  great  partnerships,  only  ^• 
ftible  where  property  is  secured  by  the  just 
and  equal  administration  of  law,  are  chaxac- 
tcristic  of  modem  dvilisation.  They  were 
rirtually  unknown  to  the  economy  of  Greece 
an^  Rome,  for  the  associations  entered  into 
in  these  communities  seldom  negotiaited  any- 
thing beyond  the  collection  of  taxes.  The 
priDciple,  howeyer,  on  which  companies  are 
formed,  can  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the 
Italian  merchants  during  the  later  part  of 
vbat  are  called  the  middle  ages,  and  in  these 
to  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banking  com- 
panies. 

In  our  own  country  they  commence  with  the 

trading  companies  of  merchant  adTenturers, 

created  out  of  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  by 

the  simultaneous  discoveiy  of  the  New  World 

and  the  Cape  passage,  and  the  diversion  of 

traffic  from  the  trading  towns  of  Italy,  by  the 

a<ioption   of  long    sea-voyages.     Since    this 

ppoch,  one  of  these  companies  has  founded 

and  consolidated  a  vast  empire,  while  another 

bas  exercised  ft  delegated   sovereignty  over 

the  greater  part  of  the  North  American  con- 

ti&ent.     Or,   to  advert  to  agencies  of  more 

imqnestionable  public  utility,  we  owe  to  the 

j'tnt^Btock   principle  the  banks,    the    roads, 

the  canals,  the   railways,  and  other  similar 

^Ltie  undertakings,  which,  by  receiving  and 

a^rcgadng  small  fragments  of  capital,  have 

P'iidered  such  vast  services  to  the  industrial 

'B^rgies  of  mankind.    Nerertheless,  great  as 

hue  been  hitherto  the  effects  of  this  principle, 

▼e  shall  find,  in  aU  probability,  that  they  are 

Ltiinparatively   speaking    as    nothing   by  the 

^i•ie  of  results  to  be  hereafter  achieved  by  the 

t^itension  and  adaptation  of  voluntary  assoda- 

tiona  for  trading  purposes. 

IL  In  private  companies  the  business  is 
Qsoally  conducted  by  one  or  more  of  the  partners 
00  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  deed  of  part- 
Q^nhip.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
partners  as  respects  each  other  are,  of  course, 
Duiinly  determined  by  this  deed :  as  respects  the 
poblic,  the  law  regards  the  act  of  one  partner 
^  the  act  of  the  company :  and  each  partner  is 
boond,  without  any  regard  to  the  sum  he  has 
>^l«cribed  to  the  company's  stock,  to  the  whole 
f  itt'nt  of  his  fortune,  for  the  debts  and  engage- 
tii«ots  of  the  firm.  Certain  formalities  are  ne- 
<>&sary  at  the  withdrawal  of  a  partner ;  such  as 
s^vertising  in  the  Gazette,  and  the  sending  of 
special  information  of  the  &ct  to  all  individuals 
ui  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the  company. 

IPiaTKXBSHIP.] 

III.  Public  companies  may,  as  already  stated, 
U  either  joint-stock  or  regulated ;  and  these 
^un  may  be  either  incorporated  or  unincor- 
porated. 

1.  By  a  joint-stock  company  is  meant  a  com- 
pany the  stock  of  which  is  subscribed  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  in  shares  of  a  certain 
VQoimt  Thus,  supposing  that  a  joint-stock 
ueociation  is  to  be  formed  for  carrying  on  the 
^■nainesB  of  banking  or  issnranee^  for  excavating 
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a  dock  or  a  canal,  or  for  constructing  a  railway, 
and  that  its  capital  is  to  amount  to  1,000,000/. 
to  be  subscribed  in  shares  of  100/.  each  ;  any 
individual  (unless  exceptions  be  made  in  the 
conditions  under  which  the  company  is  to  be 
formed)  who  can  command  100/.  may  become 
a  partner  of  this  association,  and  will  be  regis- 
tered in  tlie  company's  books  as  the  holder  of  a 
share  of  100/.  of  the  company's  stock.  It  is  cus- 
tomaiy,  too,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
^  to  allow  individuals  to  transfer  their  stock  or 
I  shares  to  others,  who  sacceed  to  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  their  predecessors ;  though 
in  some  cases  the  vendor^s  liability  is  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  after  he  has  transferred 
his  shares  or  stock.  The  price  which  shares 
or  portions  of  stock  fetch  in  the  market 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  real  or  supposed 
state  of  the  company's  affairs :  if  it  be  known 
or  supposed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  and  pro- 
sperous condition,  and  paying  a  high  interest 
or  dividend  on  its  stock,  the  latter  may  sell 
for  10,  20,  50,  or  100  per  cent  or  upwards  of 
advance ;  whereas  if  it  be  known  or  supposed 
to  be  in  an  unprosperous  condition,  its  shares 
may  not  bring  a  third  or  a  tenth  part  of  what 
they  originally  cost. 

The  af&irs  of  companies  of  this  description 
are  usually  conducted  by  salaried  officers,  who 
are  appointed  by  and  act  under  the  orders  of  a 
board  of  directors  chosen  by  the  company  at 
large,  according  to  the  conditions  in  their  deed 
of  association.  The  partners  in  such  companies 
are  all  individually  liable,  without  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  stock  or  shares,  for  the  entire 
debts  and  obligations  of  the  company. 

At  common  law  no  action  can  be  raised  bv 
or  against  such  companies  without  making  aU 
the  shareholders  parties  to  the  action.     But 
the  obvious  and  insuperable  inconveniences  that 
!  would  result  from  the  enforcement  of  this  rule 
led  to  the  enactment,  1  Vict.  cap.  73,  that  the 
I  crown  may  at  pleasure  grant   to  joint-stock 
I  associations  letters  patent,  authorising  them 
I  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  names  of  pi^cular 
I  officers  of  their  own :  without,  however,  unless 
'  government  judge   proper,   incorporating  the 
'  company,  or  affecting  the  liability  of  the  dif- 
ferent partners  for  its  debts. 

2.  when  joint-stock  companies  are  incor- 
porated by  royal  charter,  or  by  letters  patent, 
the  liability  of  the  partners  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  their  stod^  and  they  cease  to  be  re- 
sponsible beyond  that  amount     This  is  the 
case  with  some  great  joint-stock  associations 
(as  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land\  and  many  of  the  insurance  companies. 
In  tne  earliest  of  these  joint-stock  companies 
^  the  privileges  granted  bv  charter  were  ob- 
'  tained  in  consideration  of  lai^e  sums  of  money 
I  paid  to  government,  or  lent  at  low  rates  of 
I  interest    This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
I  the  Bank  of  England. 

J  The  grand  distinction  between  unincorporated 
and  incorporated  joint-stock  companies  is,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  former  the  law  looks  only  to 
the  individuals  forming  the  association ;  while 
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in  the  latter  it  looks  onlj  to  the  corporate  body, 
and  pays  no  attention  to  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  made  up.  On  judgment  against  an 
incorporation,  execution  can  only  pass  on  the 
corporate  property ;  and  supposing  it  to  become 
insolyenf,  the  partners  can  only,  as  already 
stated,  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  amount 
of  the  stock  of  the  incorporation  standing  in 
their  names.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  an 
unincorporated  joint-stock  company :  should  it 
become  insolvent,  the  partners,  to  use  the  words 
of  Lord  Eldon,  are  severally  liable  for  the  whole 
debts  and  engagements  of  the  company,  even 
•  to  their  last  shillina  and  their  last  acre! 

3.  Companies  with  limited  liability.  Latterly, 
howexer,  it  has  been  deemed  of  importance  to 
lessen  this  unlimited  responsibility  now  referred 
to,  and  very  great  facilities  have  in  consequence 
been  given  for  the  formation  of  companies  on 
the  principle  of  limited  liability.  They  may  now 
be  introduced  into  most  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ments ;  and  various  statutes  have  been  passed 
defining  the  proceedings  necessai^'to  be  followed 
in  constituting  companies  so  as  to  insure  the 
limitation  of  the  liabilities  of  the  partners. 
These  companies  have  many  points  in  common 
with  what  the  French  call  societes  en  comman' 
dite,  in  which  the  giranty  or  manager,  is  alone 
responsible  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  the 
other  partners,  or  commanditaireSf  being  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  amount  of  their  shares. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as 
to  the  prudence  of  permitting  the  formation  of 
such  companies.  The  principle,  however,  has 
been  so  far  approved  by  public  opinion,  as  to 
make  the  question  practically  unimportant, 
though  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  grounds  of  objection  taken,  and  to  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  system. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  principle  of  limited 
liability  is,  that  it  encourages  fraud  by  dimi- 
nishing responidbility.  It  is  held  that,  when 
the  liability  is  absolute,  there  is  a  great  check 
to  rash  and  protnted  speculation.  And  it 
has  been  alleged,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
that  the  fact  of  joint-stock  banks  declining, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  power  of  rendering  their  shareholders 
liable  for  the  amount  of  their  shares  only,  is  a 
conclusive  proof  that  the  principle  is  unsound  ; 
because  these  trading  companies,  whose  reputa- 
tion cannot  be  trifled  with  or  suspecteJ,  are 
ayerse  to  the  protection  which  they  can  assume. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  answered  that 
partners  may  And  it  advantageous  to  trade 
on  unlimited  liability,  without  it  being  at  all 
necessary  that  efficient  guarantees  should  be 
taken  for  the  soundness  of  their  operations. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  worst  cases  of  commercial 
fraud  are  those  in  which  the  dictum  of  Lord 
Eldon,  quoted  above,  has  appb'ed  in  theoir  but 
failed  in  practice,  because  the  acre  and  the 
shilling  have  been  pledged  and  spent  before 
the  crash  occurs.  Nay,  we  may  go  farther, 
and  say  that  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability 
may,  in  banking  operations  at  least,  produce 
what-  is  practically  an  imperial  guarantee.    It 
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is  possible  to  conceive  a  bank,  who^e  8ab9cril>^<i 
capital  is  large,  but  whose  liabilities  on  d^p»Mt 
and  on  commercial  bills  may  bemanytim(«»r^r 
the  amount  of  its  capital.  The  managt  m<  r.t 
of  such  a  bank  may  be  generally  excellent,  ar.l 
the  supervision  exercised  by  its  directoH  ua- 
weamng.  But  it  may,  even  though  not  in- 
jured by  any  fraud,  become  the  object  of  a 
commercial  panic,  and  if  its  liabilities  w^p-, 
as  has  been  suggested,  great,  even  if  its  aA><  t:> 
be  based  on  excellent  securities,  it  may  bt>  ^.) 
affected  as  to  require  some  strong  exterrj 
support  for  its  preservation  during  a  cr>.», 
and  in  order  to  avoid  a  great  national  di.sa>vr. 
procure  aid  from  government  And  it  lu^y 
be  alleged  that,  if  its  liability  were  limit.  \1 
its  business  would  be  safer  because  more 
circumscribed. 

In  point  of  fkct,  all  joint-stock  oompani^-s 
share  the  weakness  more  or  less  inherent  in 
business  concerns  where  the  manager  has  only 
a  slight  share  in  the  profits  of  the  undeitaki::/. 
Such  delegated  management  would  be  at  i.\ 
times  and  naturally  less  cautious,  less  anxioiiN 
more  speculative,  more  unthrifty,  than  a  bu>i- 
ness  wnich  formed  the  sole  interest  of  an  in- 
dividuaL  To  determine  whether  unlimited  vT 
limited  liability  is  the  safer  for  the  public  or 
the  shareholders  is  not  perfaa^  at  pres'.-st 
possible,  but  the  trial  which  has  been  gi^^ti 
to  the  system  is  by  no  means  nn&voanll^ 
to  the  principle,  and  ii^  no  way  justifies  th^ 
forebodings  which  have  been  uttered  as  to  th.-» 
risks  attending  limited  liability. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  same  pririlo-^ 
should  be  extended  to  private  partnerships :  &^i- 
as  public  opinion  is  decidedly  favourable  to  tLT 
system,  it  wiU  not  probably  be  long  before  it 
will  be  accepted  to  this  extent.  There  <l«y 
not,  indeed,  seem  any  great  difference  betw-  •  n 
a  loan  from  a  capitalist  to  a  trader,  and  aii 
advance  made  by  a  banker  to  a  beginner ;  slI 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  opponents  of  the 
principle  of  limited  liability  are  not  so  much 
influenced  by  anxiety  for  the  public,  as  by  » 
desire  to  check  a  practice  which  might  enter 
into  serious  competition  with  the  interests  of 
ordinary  traders. 

3.  Regulated  companies  consist  of  a  number 
of  unconnected  individuals  or  assooations  tr.- 
gaged  in  the  same  business  or  department  <f 
trade,  under  condition  of  their  conforming  to  re- 
gulations laid  down  for  their  common  guidance. 
Such  companies  have  been  mostly  form(>d  f^r 
the  prosecution  of  the  trade  with  distant  ai^ 
peculiarly  situated  countries.  Their  princij^* 
is  not  to  exclude  individual  competition,  U\ 
merely  to  make  the  different  parties  engaged  in 
the  trade  observe  the  same  general  rules.  Coic- 
panies  of  this  description  were  at  one  tini'- 
common ;  but  they  have  now  mostly  fidlen  into 
desuetude,  though  it  is  easy  to  imagine  ciimn- 
stances  in  which  they  might  be  advantageoa«Iy 
revived. 

4.  Civic  companies^  of  which  there  arc  many 
in  the  city  of  London  and  other  large  towus 
are  in  reaUty  guilds  or  fraternities.    Originally 


COMPANY 
tbtf  coHuted  of  ths  paitiaa  ranying  on  > 
pcculiu  trade  or  profuaioD ;  and  in  moat  in- 
itUGM  th^  gisduall]'  acquired  the  pnTiiegn 
of  pn&aibiag  the  conditLOua  and  liniitatioDa 
under  irbich  individoala  not  belonging  to  the 
fntFTiiiCy  might  obtain  leave  to  engage  in  Its 
p^uliar  trade  within  the  preciocta  of  the  city 
It  bonmgh  to  which  it  belonged.  In  more 
miiJcm  linie«,  however,  the  iigurioas  influence 
U'  each  reetiictiona  on  the  free  eierciee  of 
dujtij  became  obvioua ;  end  in  consequence  the 
;ei-p™  forrotrly  exercised  bj  civie  companies  oi 
guililn  OFcrindiridnals  not  free  of  their  aociet;, 
"ho  ittpmptpd  to  carry  on  tie  aame  trade,  have 
Ih'^ii  either  wholly  repealed  or  greatlj  modified. 
At  prtH'nt,  thmefoce,  the  eompaiuM  in  qneation 
uitt  prindpally  aa  sharitable  inatitntioos,  or 
u  incorporated  aasodationB,  haTing,  in  many 
inslmcea,  the  management  of  large  amonnts 
of  property  appropriated  for  the  nae  of  their 
fooTti  brethren,  or  for  aome  eimilar  purpose. 

CojiFAKT.  In  the  Army,  a  body  of  me 
(ormiiig  one  of  the  chief  diTiaions  of  a  bat- 
uHon  of  infantry.  The  eitablighment  of  a 
nupuiy  ij  genrindly  about  100,  but  it  varies 
iccwding  to  the  requirements  of  the  serviM^ 
H  determined  nt  the  War  Offlcfc  A  com- 
puj  ia  commanded  by  a  cuptain,  and  haa 
tm  nlallem  offlcera  attached  la  it. 

Camp«rattT«  anunmar.  [Qbuoub; 
Luoiuoi.] 

CemparlwHi  or  BlmUa.  In  Rhetorio, 
ippan  to  differ  from  Mbtaj>hob  [which  aee] 
ah  ia  form :  the  reaemblance  being  stated  io 
'^  flnl  case,  while  it  is  implied  in  the  second. 
Tbit  ii  the  aenaa  ia  which  the  t«rm  comparijon 
i>  Dvd  and  defined  by  AriMotle,  in  hja  Art  of 
Bkiloric,  Frequently  the  same  idea  fumishea 
>l  the  tame  time  both  comparison  and  meta- 
phot;  as  in  the  following  line, '  They  melted  from 
ibt  fi«td  aa  snow.'  The  word  nuiUd  is  used 
t;  tranaferrlng  tha  property  of  the  enow  to  a 
Bollitade  of  udividoals :  so  fkr,  therefbre,  the 
p'-inae  ia  ■  metaphor:  but  the  additional 
Turdi  '  aa  mow,'  tranifonn  it  into  a  direct 
Rimpnriaon.  It  will  generally  be  found  Chat  in 
"rfj  liDgnage  the  mrlieirt  wrilera,  eapecially 
llie  pofts,  ue  the  most  addicted  to  the  oae  i^ 
(|)inpangDns  and  metaphors  of  a  highly  £gnra- 
liTe  and  bold  cbwiLcter,  aa  is  especially  observ' 
'l>l*  with  nvpect  to  the  poeWy  of  the  Old 
rcaUmeat,  and  to  Homer;  while  us  language 
>dnuea  in  eulli-ntion  the  metaphor  comes 
Ifve  and  more  into  ordinary  use,  and  forma,  aa 
It  weir,  the  buia  of  compoaitton,  while  at  the 
one  time  it  gradually  loses  the  energetic  and 
pMMnl  cast  wbiefa  at  flnt  diatinguisl^  it 

CowpBtlaon,  DBirasB  oC  In  Grammar. 
Inftaiioni  of  adjeetlTea  denoting  the  degree  in 
■Udi  a  quality  ia  poaaeased  by  a  substance, 
asher  graarally  or  in  reference  to  other  anb- 
Mncu.  Although  some  Bystama  of  Qrammar 
fpak  of  three  degreoa  of  compariaoo,  there  are 
U  (trictneas  only  two,  the  comparatiie  and 
'^  laperiatiTe,  of  which  the  former  rompares 
'*>awcptioni  only,  a*  'John  ia  talier  than 
ClwW    The  second 
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;  with  any  number  of  others,  whether  aa  denoting 
definite  or  general  anpertority. 

Oompaaa  (Fr.  compas,  a  word  made  up 
from  LaL  con,  and  pnsaas,  a  ttep).  A  name 
given  to  inatminenls  contrived  to  indicate  the 
magnetic  meridian,  or  the  position  of  ol>jectB 
with  respect  to  that  meridian.  Accordtntj  to 
the  purposes  to  which  the  instrument  ia  chiefly- 
applied,  it  becomea  the  mariner'i  comptur,  the 
azimuth  aimpaii,  the  variation  compass,  each 
particular  application  reqniring  some  peculiarity 

ma;  receive,  the  essential  parts  are  the  same 
in  all  cases.  These  are  a  magnetise^i  bar  of 
steel,  called  the  needle,  having  (fitted  to  it  at  its 
centre)  a  cap,  which  is  supported  on  an  upright 
pivot,  made  sharp  at  the  point  in  order  to 
diminish  the  friction  aa  mnch  as  possible  and 
allow  the  needle  to  turn  with  the  slighteat  force. 
The  ttiariner't  eompasi  has  a  circular  card  at- 
tached to  its  needle,  which  tuma  with  it,  and 
on  the  circumference  of  which  are  marked  the 
d^ieea,  and  also  the  32  points  or  rhumbs,  like- 
wiae  divided  into  half  and  qoartw  points.  The 
pivot  rises  &om  the  centre  of  the  botUiin  of 
a  circular  box,  called  the  compass  box,  which 
contains  the  needle  and  its  card,  and  which  is 
covered  with  a  glasa  top  to  prevent  the  needle 
tfom  being  dia^bed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
air.  The  compaas  box  is  sospended  within  a, 
large  box,  by  means  of  two  concentric  brass 
circles  or  gimbals;  the  outer  one  being  fixed 
by  horizontal  pivots,  both  to  the  inner  circle 
which  carries  Uie  compaas  box,  and  also  to  the 
outer  box,  the  two  seta  of  axi'a  being  nt  right 
angles  to  each  other.  By  neana  of  this  ai^ 
rangement  the  inner  circle,  with  the  compass 
box,  needle,  and  card,  always  retains  aborizon- 
tal  position  notwithstanding  tlie  rolling  of  the 

The  notation  of  the  mariner's  compass  ia  as 
follows  :  The  eireamference  being  divided  into 
the  four  qnadranla  by  two  diaroetera  at  right 
angles  the  extremities  of  these  diameters  ai 


ing  each  of  the  quadrants,  the  several  points  of 


bisection  are  denoted  by  placing  the  two  letters 
at  the  eatremitiea  of  the  quadrant  in  juxta^ 
position.  Thus,  If.E.  (north-east)  denotes  the 
point  which  ia  hslf-way  between  north  and 
east ;  and  ao  with  N.W.,  8.E.,  aW.  (north- 
west, south-east,  south-west).     Let  the  octanta 
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next  be  bisected ;  the  points  of  ditieion  are 
denoted  by  prefixing  to  each  of  the  above  com- 
binations first  the  one,  and  then  the  other  of 
the  two  cardinal  points  of  which  it  is  formed. 
Thns  N.E,  gives  N.N.E,  and  E.N.E.  (north 
north-east,  and  east  north-east);  and  so  in 
respect  of  the  others.  Sixteen  points  have 
thus  been  named.  Let  the  distances  be  again 
bisected ;  then  each  of  the  points  so  found  is 
expressed  by  that  one  of  the  preceding  points 
already  named  to  which  it  is  nearest,  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  cardinal  point  towards 
which  its  departure  from  the  nearest  points 
leads  it,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  letter 
6  (by).  Thus,  the  point  half-way  oetween  N. 
and  N.N.E.  is  N.  by  E.  (north  by  east);  that 
which  is  half-way  between  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  is 
N.E.  by  N.  (north-east  by  north^  &c  The 
whole  of  the  thirty-two  points  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  the  figure. 

The  introduction  of  iron  ships,  and  especially 
of  iron-plated  ships,  has  rendered  the  task  of 
steering  veiy  difficult ;  for  such  vessels  are 
themselves  magnets,  and  the  disturbance  which 
they  produce  on  the  needle  has  required  all  the 
skill  of  our  scientific  men  to  overcome  them. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  disturbance  is  least 
when  the  ship  has  been  built  with  her  head 
south  and  plated  with  her  head  north ;  thus  the 
magnetism  acquired  during  building  is  gra- 
ducdly  diminished  by  the  hammering  attenoung 
the  operation  of  plating.  Frequent  alterations 
of  the  first  adjustments  made  are,  however, 
necessary.  For  the  process  of  a^'ustment,  see 
SwiKamo. 

Like  many  other  of  the  most  valuable  arts  of 
life,  the  origin  of  the  compass  is  entirely  un- 
known. By  some  writers  it  is  ascribed  to 
Flavio  Gioja,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  yet  Guyot  de  Provence,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  speaks  of  the  loadstone,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  marinetii,  or  mariner's 
stone,  as  useful  to  navigation.  The  term  bus- 
sola  in  Italian,  and  houssoU  in  French,  has 
also  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  our 
term  box.  It  appears  very  probable  that  the 
Chinese  were  acquainted  with  the  directivo 
pro^rty  of  the  loadstone  at  an  early  period. 
Their'method  is  to  place  it  on  a  small  piece  of 
cork  and  set  it  to  fioat  on  water.  The  art  of 
communicating  the  magnetic  virtue  to  steel, 
and  suspending  the  needle  on  a  pivot,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  European  invention. 

The  agimuth  compass,  being  intended  to 
show  the  bearing  of  objects  in  respect  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  has  its  circle  divided 
merely  into  degrees,  instead  of  the  rhumbs 
used  in  navigation,  and  is  provided  with 
sights  to  allow  the  angles  to  be  taken  more 
accurately. 

The  variation  compass  is  designed  to  exhibit 
the  diurnal  changes  in  the  deviation  of  the 
magnetio  from  the  true  meridian;  and  the 
needle  is  generally  made  of  much  greater 
length  than  in  the  mariner's  compass,  in  order 
to  render  minute  variatioos  more  sensible. 
[MkQvwnsiL] 
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OOMPOSITiE 

Oomiiaaa  oftiM  Votoe.  In  Fh jaologj,  is 
the  number  of  not^  of  the  musical  scale  com- 
prehended in  the  voice  of  a  singer ;  it  vsully 
extends  from  two  to  three  octaves. 

Coaip«iisation  VandnlvBs.  [?iin>m,ux.] 

Compitalla  (Lat.  from  compitam,  a ttmt.. 
A  Boman  feast  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Lares  and  Penates.  Under  Tarquinins  Sa- 
perbus,  it  is  said  that  human  victims  vere 
sacrificed  at  this  solemnity.  The  gods  in- 
voked at  it  were  termed  eompitaUSf  as  pre* 
siding  over  the  streets. 

qomp|«iiient«  In  Mathematics,  the  com- 
plement of  any  magnitude  is  a  second  magnitude 
which,  added  to  the  first,  gives  a  sum  equal  to 
a  given  third  magnitude.  This  third  nuun^i- 
tudeis  purely  arbitrazy  and  oonventionaL  Tam 
the  complement  of  an  angle  is  its  defect  from  a 
right  angle.  The  complement  of  a  eommoo 
logarithm  is  its  defect  from  10 ;  thus— 

comp.  log  2  «.  1 0  -  -301 03  ^  9-69897. 
The  arithmetical  complement  of  a  number  is 
its  defect  from  the  next  higher  power  of  ten; 
thus — 

ax.  comp.  873  » 1000 — 873 = 127. 
Euclid  OSes  the  term  in  a  somewhat  difincot 
sense  in  his  theorems  on  parallelograms.  A 
parallelogram  being  divided  into  four  panllelo- 
grams  by  drawing  pandlels  to  its  sides  tknugK 
any  point  of  one  of  its  diagonals,  the  two  paral- 
lelograms which  are  not  traveraed  bj  thi^ 
diagonal  are  said  to  be  the  eompltmtnttdi^i 
two  which  are. 

CoMPLEKSifT  OF  ▲  Ship.  Is  the  established 
number  of  officers  and  seamen  of  the  sevf  nl 
grades  by  whom  she  is  intended  to  be  mann^i 

Complementary  Colours.  In  Op-tia, 
two  colours  am  said  to  be  complementMry  to 
each  other,  when  they  are  such  that  the  blcDd- 
ing  together  of  the  two  gives  rise  to  the  per- 
ception of  whiteness.  Thus  the  red  and  gneQ 
colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  give,  when 
blended  togetheT,  white  lights  as  do  also  Ua« 
and  oran&re. 

Complex  Vnmbere.     [IimonL] 

Compluvtum  (Lat).  in  ancient  Aichi* 
tecture,  this  word  is  applied  to  the  area  io  the 
centre  of  Roman  houses,  so  constructed  that  it 
might  receive  the  waters  frova.  the  roafik 

Compoeiiiff  (Lat  compono,  1  piaes  toge- 
ther). In  Printings  that  branch  of  the  art 
which  consists  in  taking  the  types  from  the 
cases,  and  setting  them  up  in  such  an  order  as 
to  fit  them  for  t£e  press.  The  instmmeDt  ia 
which  they  are  set  up  and  adjusted  is  called  a 
composing  stick,  and  the  workman  who  tmngf* 
them  a  compositor.    [PBDrrnro.] 

CompoettSB  (Lat).  In  Botany,  the  IsigKt 
of  all  known  natural  groups  of  plants;  and  so 
called  because  the  old  botanists  mo  invented  ths 
name  regarded  the  fiower-heads  as  componod 
flowers.  They  answer  to  the  S^naenesia  Pol^' 
gamia  of  Linneeus,  and  are  positively  dbsiac- 
terised  by  having  capitate  flowers,  ^jmgeneaioTii 
anthers^  and  an  inferior  ovaiy  with  a  singl« 
erect  ovulei  Lindley  calls  the  order  ilaferoor^. 
and  computes  the  number  of  genmai  siceading 


COMPOSITE  NUMBER 

1,000,  and  of  the  species  as  oyer  9,000.  They 
oiflt  all  orer  the  world  where  Tegetation  can 
dereloDfl^andaze  sometuaes  trees,  although  more 
generulj  herbaceous  plants  or  shnibs.  Among 
medical  speciest  the  chamomile,  wormwood, 
lontheniwood,  elecampane,  and  opinm  lettuce 
an  ooDspicuous ;  of  esculents,  the  order  con- 
tains the  artichoke,  the  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
the  lettuce,  succory,  and  endive;  and  among 
onamental  plants,  the  aster,  dahlia,  coreopsis, 
Bonflover,  &c.  But  by  tar  the  greater  part 
of  this  Luge  assemblage  consists  of  species 
which  are  either  weeds  or  of  no  known  use. 
[Asmucis.] 

Composite  Vmnber.  A  number  which 
poeseeses  one  or  more  divisors  besides  unity 
and  iiaeit  Composite  and  prime  numbers  are 
opposed  to  each  other  in  this  respect. 

Composite  Order*  This  order  of  Archi- 
tecture, as  its  name  implies,  is  composed  of  two 
others,  the  Corinthian  and  the  Ionic.  Its  capital 

is  a  vase  with  two 
tiers  of  acanthus 
leaves,  like  the 
Corinthian ;  but, 
instead  of  stalks, 
the  shoots  appear 
small,  and  adhere 
to  the  vase,  bend- 
ing round  towards 
the  middle  of  the 
face  of  the  capital ; 
the  vase  is  termi- 
nated by  a  fillet, 
over  which  is  an 
astragal  crowned 
by  an  ovolo.  The 
volutes  roll  them- 
selves over  the 
ovolo,  to  meet  the 
tops  of  the  upper 
row  of  leaves, 
whereon  they  seem 
to  rest.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  abacus  are  supported  by  an  acanthus 
leaf  bent  upwards ;  and  the  abacus  itself  re- 
woibles  that  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  [Capi- 
tal.] In  detail,  the  Composite  is  richer  than 
the  Corinthian,  but  it  is  less  light  and  delicate 
^  its  propoitaons.  Its  architrave  has  only  two 
^*^da,  and  the  cornice  varies  from  the  Corin- 
thian in  having  double  modillions.  The  column 
»  ten  diameters  high.  The  principal  ancient 
examples  of  this  order  are  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Borne,  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevems,  that 
of  the  Goldsmiths  and  that  of  Titus,  and  the 
Uths  of  Diocletian.  The  example  here  given 
18  from  the  arch  of  Titus.     [Ordbr.] 

Cooipoettloii.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  that  com- 
bination of  the  several  parts,  by  which  a  subject 
»  agreeably  presented  to  the  mind,  each  part 
^iog  suborainate  to  the  whole.  [Invbntion."| 
CoMFosinoK.  In  Ijaw,  an  agreement  made 
l>etween  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson, 
vith  the  consent  of  the  ordinaiy  and  the  patron, 
that  such  lands  shall  be  discharged  from  the 

parment  of  tithes,  by  reason  of  some  land  or 
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other  real  recompense  given  to  the  parson  in 
satisfaction  thereof.  Such  an  agreement,  since 
the  13  Eliz.  c.  10,  is  not  good  for  a  longer  term 
than  three  lives  or  twenty^one  years.  Oampo* 
sition  signifies  also  the  agreement  between  a 
bankrupt  after  )}is  last  examination  and  nine- 
tenths  of  his  creditors  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  claims,  and  has  the  effect  of  superseding 
the  fiat  of  bankruptcy. 

CoMPOsmoN.  In  Music,  the  art  of  disposing 
and  arranging  musical  sounds  into  airs,  songs, 
&C.,  either  in  one  or  more  pirts,  for  voices  or 
instruments  or  both.  Zarlino  defines  it  to  be 
the  art  of  joining  and  combining  concords  and 
discords,  which  are  the  matter  of  music. 

Compoeltioii  of  Voroes  or  BKotlon. 
In  Mechanics,  signifies  combining  or  uniting 
several  forces  or  motions,  and  determining  the 
result  of  the  whole.  If  a  body  is  solicited  by 
two  forces  which  act  in  the  same  direction,  the 
resulting  force,  or  resultant ^  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  both ;  that  is  to  say,  the  effect  produced  is 
the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  single  force 
acting  in  the  same  direction,  ana  equal  to  their 
sum.  If  the  two  forces  act  in  opposite  directions, 
the  resultant  is  equal  to  their  difference,  and 
the  body  will  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater.  If  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  two 
forces  make  an  angle  with  each  otiier,  the 
resultant  will  be  a  mean  force  in  an  inter- 
mediate direction.  Thus,  if  the  two  forces  be 
represented  in  intensity  and  direction  by  the 
two  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  then  the  resultant 
is  represented  m  intensity  and  direction  by  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  which  passes 
through  the  angle  formed  by  those  two  sides. 

Composition  and  Xeeolntlon.  [Forcbs 
and  BoTATioNS.] 

Compoflltor.    [Comfosino;  Prxntdto.] 

Oompoet.  In  Agriculture,  a  manure  in 
which  the  dung  of  animals,  or  other  organic 
matter,  is  mixed  largely  with  earth,  mould, 
lime,  and  other  inorganic  substances. 

Compostella  Hyaolntli.  Crystals  of 
Quartz  found  at  Compostella,  and  coloured  red 
by  an  admixture  of  ferruginous  clay. 

Compostellat  St.  James  ol^  or  8t« 
James  of  the  Sword.  An  ancient  order  of 
knighthood  in  Spain,  the  chief  of  the  four 
military  orders  (Compostella,  Calatrava,  Al- 
cantara, Manresa)  ;  probably  founded  either 
by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile  (1158,  1214),  or 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Leon  (1167,  1188).  It  ori- 
ginally began  from  the  voluntary  association 
of  certain  gentlemen  to  defend  the  great  road 
leading  to  the  celebrated  shrine  of  St  James 
at  Compostella.  Pope  Alexander  III.  gave 
the  order  its  rules  of  government  The  order 
possessed  at  one  period  eighty-four  command- 
eries,  with  two  cities  and  numerous  burghs 
and.  villages.  The  knights  take  the  vows  of 
poverty,  obedience,  and  conjugal  chastity;  to 
which  they  add  a  fourth,  *  to  defend  and  main- 
tain the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  Jesus  Christ' 

Componnd  Znterest.  Interest  charged 
not   only  on  the   principal,  but  also  on  the 
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interest  forborne.  Thus,  if  money  is  inveeted 
80  that  the  interest  is  not  paid  bb  it  becomes 
due,  bat  successivelj  added  to  the  capital,  the 
capital  is  said  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest.    [Intebbst.] 

OompressiblUty.  The  quality  of  bodies 
in  Tirtue  of  which  they  can  be  reduced  to 
■mall  dimensions.  All  bodies,  in  consequence 
of  the  porosity  of  matter,  are  compressible, 
though  hquids  resist  compression  with  immense 
force. 

Compressor.  In  Artillery,  a  compressor 
is  used  in  the  service  of  heavy  guns  to  check 
their  recoil.  It  consists  of  an  arrangement 
either  for  bolting  down  the  rear  of  the  carriage 
to  the  slide  on  which  it  recoils,  or  for  jamming 
blocks  attached  to  the  carriage  between  the 
sides  of  the  platform  on  which  the  carriage 
rests. 

Comptonlte.  A  variety  of  Thomsonite 
found  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  named 
after  Lord  Compton. 

Compiuvatlon  (from  Lat.  compuigo,  / 
purify).  An  ancient  mode  of  trial  boUi  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  the  latter,  by  the 
old  English  law  (which  William  the  Conqueror 
confirmed  in  this  respect,  at  least  as  to  its  main 
features),  the  accused  party  was  allowed  to 
clear  himself  by  the  oatn  of  as  many  of  his 
neighbours  to  his  innocence  as  amounted  in 
collective  worth,  according  to  the  legal  arith- 
metic of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  one  pound 
[Werboild],  if  he  could  in  the  first  instance 
(being  a  Yillein)  obtain  the  testimony  of  his 
lord  that  he  had  not  been  previously  convicted. 
If  otherwise,  he  was  bound  to  imdergo  ordeal, 
or  wage  his  law  with  a  greater  number  of  com- 
purgators. Compurgation  in  criminal  cases  was 
abolished  in  general  by  Henry  II.'s  assizps,  the 
ordeal  being  enforced  in  lieu  of  it.  But  it  was 
retained  as  aspecial  frafichisein  some  boroughs, 
to  which  those  assizes  did  not  extend ;  and  the 
last  instances  of  it  on  record  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ioUb  of  the  hundred  court  of  Winchilsea,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL  rSir  F.  Palgrave  On 
the  British  Comrnontoealth/j  A  singukr  usage 
of  the  same  description  Ions  remained  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  by  which  convicted  clerks, 
allowed  their  clergy  and  delivered  up  to  the 
ordinary,  were  admitted  to  purge  themselves 
by  the  oaths  of  compurgators;  it  was  abo- 
lished by  18  £liz.  c  7.  Wager  of  law,  in  civil 
cases,  lay  in  some  personal  actions  only,  and  in 
incidental  traverses  in  real  actions.  (Blackstone, 
bb.  lu.  c.  xxiu.) 

ComSff  CoomSf  Ooomes  or  Clilwes.  The 
points  of  the  radicles  of  malted  grain,  which 
after  kiln-drying  drop  off  during  the  process  of 
turning.  They  are  sold  by  maltsters  under  the 
name  of  malt  auat,  and  are  considered  excellent 
manure. 

OoB  Bordlnl  (ItaL).  In  Music,  a  direction 
to  perform  the  passage,  if  on  a  pianoforte,  with 
the  dampers  down,  or  on  a  violin  with  the  mute 
on ;  it  is  usually  written  short,  C.S. 

CoBAoro.  A  form  of  peasant  occupancy 
once  common  in  Ireland,  tiiough  now  rapidly 
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becoming  extinct.  It  consisted  in  the  p«it  or 
whole  payment  of  wages  by  small  gnnts  cf 
land,  and  closely  resembled  the  allotment  sys- 
tem prevalent  in  the  times  of  the  old  poor  !«▼. 
It  was  worse,  because  even  more  preoarions, 
than  the  cottier  system,  and  it  contribn^ed 
with  it  to  the  social  and  economical  degrada- 
tion of  the  Irish  peasantry.  Experience  geoe 
rally  seems  to  show,  that  unless  the  possession 
of  land  is  extensive  enough  to  supply  sIlVl^if^ 
ence  at  least  to  the  occupier,  and  is  durabie 
enough  to  stimulate  something  more  than  i 
mere  annua  cultura,  the  po^ession  of  laoi 
by  labourers  is  rather  mischievous  than  beo^ 
ficial. 

Conaiita  (6r.  ir^ivfiof,  an  evergrten  thorn- 
tree)  .  A  greenish  mineral  found  in  small  grdius 
and  crystals  at  Bottis  in  Voigtland. 

Conartmn  (Gr.  jcwvof,  Lat,  conus,  a  conA 
A  vascular  membranous  pyramidal  sac  con- 
tinued from  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain : 
the  base  expanding  from  between  the  anter-r 
interspace  of  the  optic  lobes,  and  the  ap-ei 
directed  forwards,  and  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  cranium. 

Oonoawe  and  Conwex*  A  curve  is  ssii 
to  be  concave  at  a  given  point  when  the  liE<s 
joining  the  latter  to  adjacent  points  fidl  betwt''n 
the  spectator  and  the  curve,  and  owiiw  wbn 
the  contrary  takes  place,  that  is  to  say  when  tbe 
curve  is  interposed  between  the  spectator  :ind 
the  small  chords  in  question.  A  surface  is  ^id 
to  be  concave  or  convex  at  any  point,  wbra 
the  plane  sections  through  that  pomt  and  tb^ 
spectator's  eye  are  all  concave  or  convex ;  vb'r. 
some  of  these  sections  present  their  concavity 
and  others  their  convexity  to  the  spectator,  '3^ 
surface  is  sometimes  said  to  be  amcai»^>"'^^- 
This  is  the  case  with  the  hyperboloid  of  oije 
sheet  or  with  a  common  dioe-box.  A  nuthe- 
matical  test  for  concavity  and  convexity  is  ea^ilj 
found.  When  at  a  point  on  a  curve  me  centre 
of  curvature  and  the  point  of  view  &]i  on  the 
same  side  of  the  tangent  we  have  cMcaW/j/, 
when  on  opposite  sides  contfexity. 

CoBoopt  ^Lat.  conceptufl,  part,  of  ooodpio, 
I  conceive).  In  Logic,  a  term  used  to  sign-^r 
the  result  of  the  act  or  process  of  conception 
or  mental  representation,  as  distinguished  from 
the  process.    [Cokcbftiok.] 

CoBoeptBOlo  (Lat  coneeptacnlum,  a  re- 
ceiver). A  name  applied  to  the  capsular  fruits 
of  many  ayptogamous  plants.  Thus  it  is 
given  to  a  second  form  of  fruit  which  ocmrs 
m  the  rose-coloured  seaweeds  distinct  fr*  -"> 
tetrasperms;  to  certain  organs  in  fiingi  c-d- 
taining  both  spores  and  their  acceesori«;  t<^ 
the  lK>dies  which  contain  the  reproductite 
organs  of  certain  Mttrsileaceee ;  and  vm*^ 
times  eyen  to  the  cases  containing  the  spores  of 
ferns. 

OoBoeptloB  (Lat  conceptio).  In  Mental 
Philosophy,  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  combine  a  number  of  individuals  together 
by  means  of  some  mark  or  character  common 
to  them  alL  We  may  observe,  for  instance. 
that  equilateral,  isosceles  and  scalene  triangle* 
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aU  igree  in  one  respect^  that  of  Itavipg  three 
sides;  and  from  this  perceiyed  aimilitttde  we 
fonn  the  conception  triangU, . 

OmeeptiiallnB.  In  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy of  the  middle  ages,  the  system  which 
allowed  the  real  existence  of  uniyersals,  hat 
only  as  ideas  conceired  by  the  mind.  This 
vas  the  system  of  Abelara,  as  distinguished 
fiom  the  nominalism  of  Boscelin  (who  denied 
the  existence  of  any  nniversals  except  as  words 
or  propositions)  and  the  realism  of  the  Greek 


phiiowphers.      (Hallam's    Literary    History^ 
part  i  ch.  iii. ;  Mil 
txwk  Tiii.  ch.  ▼.) 


[ilman's  Latin  Christianity^ 


(ItaL).  In  Mnsic,  a  term 
pxpressire  of  those  parts  of  a  musical  compO' 
sition  that  are  especially  prominent  throughout 
the  piece,  as  distinguished  from  those  that  play 
only  in  accompaniment  or  subordinate  parts. 

CoDiMfted  Piece.  In  Music.  A  piece 
vbereio  several  solo  Toices  or  instruments  take 
prominent  parts. 

Cooeertliia.  In  Music,  a  modem  instru- 
ment, of  the  free-reed  species,  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone.  It  has  several  octaves  in 
compass,  with  a  perfect  scale,  but  is  very  port- 
able, being  carried  in  the  hands,  which  work 
the  bellows,  whQe  at  the  same  time  the  fingers 
i(i-  upon  small  keys,  to  admit  the  wind  to  the 
s(>rerBl  reeds.  It  is  capable  of  considerable 
expression,  and  has  become  very  popular. 

Concerto  (ItaL).  In  Music,  a  piece  com- 
posed for  a  particular  instrument,  such  as  the 
pi&noforte,  violin,  clarinet,  &c.,  which  bears 
tliA  chief  part  in  it,  and  is  usually  accompanied 
by  the  fttU  band. 

Coaeetti  (Ital.;  rendered  by  English  writers 
on  rhetoric  conceits).  Ingenious  thoughts  or 
tOTDs  of  expression,  points,  jeux  d'esprit,  &c.  in 
serious  composition.  In  t^e  sixteenth  century, 
the  taste  for  this  species  of  brilliancy,  often 
false  and  always  dangerous,  spread  rapidly  in 
the  poetical  composition  of  European  nations, 
especially  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  where  the  name 
of  concetti  was  applied  rather  in  a  good  than  a 
bad  sense,  the  critical  taste  being  much  per- 
verted. Tasso  is  not  free  from  concetti.  After 
his  time  they  became  offensively  prominent  in 
Italian  poetry  f<xr  a  century  afterwards :  Marino 
and  Filicaia  offer  strong  examples.  In  France, 
the  mode  of  concetti  was  equally  prevalent  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  peculiarly  in 
Togue  with  the  fair  critics  of  the  HAtel  Kam- 
bouillet,  so  well  known  by  Moli&re*s  Prieieuses 
BidicuUs.  In  England,  Donne  and  Cowley 
tr«  instances  of  a  rtyle  fiiU  of  concetti^ 

CoiMliireFa  (IaL  concha,  a  skeU,  and  fero, 
/  carry),  A  name  applied  by  Lamarck, 
Schweigger,  and  Latreille  to  all  molluscs  which 
are  ptotected  by  a  bivalve  shell.    [Ljuoqlu- 

BBAirCHIATBS  and  BftilCHIOPODA.] 

CeneheM  (Gr.  Koyxo^^^^)-  ^^^  name 
given  to  a  curve  invented  by  Nioomedes  for 
the  Bolntion  of  the  two  famous  geometrical 
problems  of  antiquity-rthe  duplication  of  the 
cube  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle.  It  is  con- 
fetroeted  as  follows  :— 
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Let  P  be  a  given  point  throng  which  any 
straight  line  is  drawn  to  cut  or  meet  another 
straight  line  CD  given  in 

position ;  if  segments  AB,     

AB'  of  a  given  length  A  <^=: 
be  taken  on  each  side  of 
CD,  the  points  B,  B*  will 
trace  the  conchoid. 

Taking  P  as  pole  and  the  perpendicular 
(at a)  on  CD  as  axis,  the  polar  equation  of  the 
conchoid  is  clearly 

(r  +  A)  cos  0«a; 
in  rectangular  coordinates,  the  equation  there- 
fore is 

«V-(a-x)*(4r»+y«). 
The  curve^  consequently,  is  of  the  fourth  order 
and  sixth  class,  having  a  double  point  at  the 
origin.  [Conjuoatb  Podit.]  The  line  CD  is 
an  asymptote ;  meeting  the  curve  in  four  con- 
secutive points  at  infimty. 

ConeboiAal.  A  term  used  in  MineraloOT 
to  denote  that  the  fractured  surface  of  a  nu- 
neral  exhibits  curved  concavities,  more  or  less 
deep,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  valve 
of  a  shelL  Many  of  the  brittle  minerals,  as 
Flinty  Bock  Crystal,  Sulphur,  Anthracite,  4^, 
exhibit  this  appearance  in  a  veiy  pierfect 
manner. 

Conclioloffy  (Or.  K^yxfi^aehdl,  and  A^t). 
The  science  of  shells:  that  department  of 
Malacology  which  treats  of  the  nature,  forma- 
tion, physiological  relations,  and  classification 
of  the  hard  parts  or  skeletons  of  the  molluscous 
animals. 

As  Osteology,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the 
nature,  developement,  and  physiological  sub- 
serviences 'of  the  skeletons  of  the  vertebrate 
animals,  is  a  science  in  the  strict  acceptation  of 
the  term,  so  also  is  Conchology  under  the  like 
aptplications ;  but  as  no  naturalist  has  yet  con- 
ceived a  classification  of  vertebrate  skeletons 
independently  of  the  softer  oi^gans  of  the  body 
whicn  they  support  and  protect,  and  as,  not- 
withstanding that  the  complex  internal  skele- 
tons of  the  Vertebrates  are  closely  related  to 
their  general  structure  and  habits,  the  classifi- 
cation of  these  parts  would  not  in  all  cases  tally 
with  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  animals 
to  which  they  belonged,  a  classification  of  shells 
merely,  apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  mol- 
luscous animals  by  which  they  are  secreted, 
must  be  still  less  scientific  For  shells,  instead 
of  consisting,  like  bones,  of  Uving  organised 
substance  permeated  by  blood-vessels,  absorb- 
ents, and  nerves,  are  mere  inorganic  lami- 
nated, ooncretionaiy,  or  cnrstalline  deposits  of 
calcareous  earth,  more  or  less  combined  with 
albuminous  matter:  they  are  also  formed  in 
the  skin,  and  are  appendages  to  the  dermal 
system,  which  in  all  classes  of  animals  is  the 
principal  seat  of  variety.  In  many  cases,  there- 
fore, tiiere  exists  very  little  correspondence  be- 
tween the  structure  or  even  the  presence  of  a 
shell  and  the  general  character  of  the  organ- 
isation of  a  mollusc ;  and  the  absence  of  uni- 
formity between  the  condition  of  the  shell 
in  closely  allied  species  is  exemplified  in  the 
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highest  aa  Weu  as  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
molluscous  sub-kingdom.  The  argonaut,  the 
poulp  (  OcUypus\  the  calamary,  the  cuttle-fish, 
and  the  spirulei,  all  possess  the  same  peculiar 
and  highly  developed  organisation ;  and  in  a 
classification  founded  on  general  structure,  and 
expressive  of  the  true  affinities  of  its  objects, 
they  must  rank  in  the  same  order  of  their  class. 
But  the  shells  of  these  molluscs  present  re- 
spectively the  following  conditions :  the  first,  a 
simple  external,  light,  elastic,  subtransparent^ 
but  calcareous  discoidal  univalve  ;  the  second, 
two  internal,  friable,  subtransparent  styles, 
composed  of  hardened  albumen ;  the  thira,  an 
elongated,  feather-shaped,  homy  plate ;  the  i 
fourth,  an  internal,  compressed,  oval,  laminated, 
friable,  calcareous  mass ;  the  fifth,  an  elon- 
eated,  cylindrical,  conical  shell,  twisted  spirally 
in  the  same  plane,  divided  into  chambers  by 
calcareous  partitions,  perforated  by  a  siphon, 
and  partly  internal,  partly  external,  in  its  situa- 
tion. Now,  in  a  system  of  Conchology,  under- 
stood as  the  classification  of  shells  in  the  ab- 
stract, these  productions  would  necessarily  be 
dispersed  into  five  widely  different  groups ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  small,  thin,  and  flat  plate, 
which  is  buried  in  the  substance  of  the  mantle 
of  the  slug,  would  be  far  removed  from  the 
large  external  spiral  shell  of  the  snail. 

But  no  conchologist  groups  together  his  shells 
strictly  and  exclusively  according  to  their  re- 
semblances. All  the  testaceous  productions  of 
the  Cephalopods,  now  that  the  real  affinities  of 
these  molluscs  are  known,  are  arranged  in  the 
same  group,  notwithstanding  their  striking  dis- 
crepancies of  texture  and  form  and  of  relative 
size  and  position  as  related  to  the  bodies  of  their 
fabricators :  so  likewise  with  the  shells  or  their 
rudiments  of  the  air-breathing  Ghistropods,  or 
of  the  Pteropodous  MoUusca.  In  short,  every 
purely  conchological  system  must  undergo  mo- 
difications corresponding  with  the  progress 
which  is  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
natural  affinities  of  the  molluscous  animals ; 
and  the  progress  of  Conchology  is  therefore 
essentially  connected  with  that  of  Malaco- 
LOOT,  under  which  term  an  outline  of  the 
most  approved  classification  of  the  Mollusca 
and  their  shells  will  bo  found. 

Under  the  present  head  will  be  briefly  treated 
those  points  which  relate  to  Conchology  as  a 
science ;  viz.  the  devclopcment,  structure,  con- 
figuration, and  physiological  subserviences  of 
shells. 

The  formation  of  a  shell  commences  with  the 
exudation  of  layers  of  albumen  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  mantle  or  skin  of  the  embiyo 
mollusc,  which  is  generally  followed  by  the 
admixture  of  rhombic  or  prismatic  crystal- 
line particles  of  the  carbonate  of  lime;  and  this 
first-formed  shell  of  the  embiyo  constitutes  the 
nucleus  of  the  shell  of  the  mature  mollusc.  The 
nucleus  is  developed  in  most  cases  before  the 
embiyo  quits  the  egg-coverings,  but  it  is  never 
'  ooeind  with  the  first  formation  of  the  animal ;' 
it  is  preceded  by  several  distinct  stages  in  the 
developement  of  the  embiyo.    The  subsequent 
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growth  of  the  shell  depends  upon  the  depoeitian 
of  fresh  layers  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  those  previously  formed ;  beyond 
which  the  new-foriuHl  layers  extend  in  propor- 
tions which  determine  the  figure  of  the  futon 
shelL 

Sometimes  the  calcifying  margin  of  the  man- 
tle extends  outwards  at  an  obtuse  or  right  aiij^le 
to  the  last-formed  mai^gin  of  the  shell;  aud 
after  having  deposited  a  calcareous  plate  in  this 
position,  is  retracted  and  absorbed,  to  be  again 
similarly  produced  and  extended  after  ordica^ 
growth  has  proceeded*  to  a  c<%rtain  extent.    It  is 
to  this  periodical  growth  of  the  mantle  and  the 
plethoric  condition  of  the  calcifying  vessels  tbit 
the  ridges  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell  in  tbe 
Vtnus  plicata  among  Bivalves,  and  in  the  S>yi- 
lariaprettosa  among  Univalves,  are  due.  Sh<mi  i 
the  mantle,  instead  of  being  uniformly  extended!, 
send  outwards  a  number  of  detached  tentoiQii- 
form  calcifying  processes,  these  will  fonn  a  rov 
of  spines  corresponding  in  length  and  thicket^ 
to  the  soft  parts  on  which  they  are  moulded :  a:^  1 
as  the  calcifying  processes  oontinne  to  depv^it 
shelly  material  during  the  progress  of  their  ab- 
sorption, the  spines,  which  were  at  fiirst  hoUov, 
thus  become  solidified,  and  are  soldered  to  the 
margin  of  the  shelL     This  developement  of  cal- 
cifying processes  or  filaments  of  the  mantle  acd 
spines  may  likewise  alternate  with  periods  of 
tne  ordinary  formation  of  the  shell ;  and  thus 
the  exterior  of  the  shell  may  become  brii^tled 
with  rows  of  spines,  as  in  some  species  of  SjKm- 
dyfus^  and  in  the  Murex  eriusismna. 

The  most  simple  form  of  shell  is  the  I'oc. 
which  may  be  much  depressed,  as  in  the  gen'-i 
Umbrella ;  or  extremely  elevated  and  contracti^i, 
as  in  the  Denta/ium ;  or  of  more  ordinary  [<r<> 
portions,  as  in  the  limpets  {Patella).  The  a^<ex 
of  the  cone  is  oblique  and  excentric ;  directed 
towards  the  head  in  the  limpets,  the  argonaut, 
and  the  nautilus,  but  in  most  other  moUu^^ 
towards  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bo^y. 
A  shell  may  consist  of  one  piece,  as  in  tlje 
Inopercular  Univalves;  or  of  two  pieces,  as  in 
the  Opercular  Uni^-alves  and  most  Bivalves :  or 
of  three  pieces,  as  in  Ttrebrattda ;  or  of  four 
or  more  pieces,  as  in  some  of  the  Pkoladts  and 
the  Multivalves  proper,  or  Chitons.  With  re- 
spect to  the  operculum,  this  part  is  sometimes 
calcareous,  but  it  consists  frequently  of  albumi- 
nous membrane  only,  or  is  homy ;  thus  pre- 
senting the  condition  which  the  univalve  f^hell 
itself  presents  in  certain  genera^  as  Aplyt^i^^* 
Loliqo^  &c. 

The  conical  univalye  shell  ia  generally  spi- 
rally convoluted  ;  sometimes,  aa  in  the  Nautilus 
(fig.  3),  in  the  same  plane,  more  usually  in  an 
oblique  direction,  as  in  figs.  1  and  2.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  spiral  univalve,  if  viewed  in 
the  position  in  wnich  its  inhabitant  would 
cany  it  if  it  were  moving  forwards  firom  the 
obs^er,  is  twisted  from  the  apex  downwarda, 
from  left  to  right,  the  spire  being  directed 
obliquely  towarcu  the  .right  {a,  fig.  1,  indicates 
the  spiral  turns  of  PUitroioma).  In  oeftais 
genera,  as  Claunlia^  Phyta,  the  ^ell  is  twisted 
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in  the  opposite  dirpction ;  such  shells  are  called 
peneru  or  simstraL    Some  speciefi  of  BtUimua, 

ParttUOf  and  Pupa 
are  sinistral;  and  a 
few  marine  shells,  as 
Fusus  reveratUf  also 
exhibit  the  reverse 
of  the  ordinaiy  dis- 
position of  the  spire. 
The  part  around 
which  the  spiral  cone 
is  wonnd  is  termed 
the  columdla.  This 
is  sometimes  simple, 
sometimes  plicated, 
as  in  the  Votuta  mu- 
sica  (fig.  2);  it  is 
also  sometimes  solid, 
lometimes  hoUow:  when  the  latter,  its  aper- 
ture is  termed  the  umbilieua  (/,  fig.  1).  The 
opraing  forming  the  base  of  the  spiral  uniTalre 
is  faoimded  hy  an  inner  lip  d,  ana  an  outer  lip 
«;  the  inner  lip  cffen  a  smooth  convex  surface, 
oTpr  which  the  foot  or  locomotive  disc  of  the 
moUoK  glides  to  reach  the  ground. 

In  manj  Univalves,  the  aperture  of  the  shell 

is  entire ;  in  others  it  is  broken  by  a  notch,  or 

perforated  bj  one  or  more  holes ;  or  a  portion 

of  it  is  produced  into  a  canal  or  siphon  (c,  fig.  1 ) ; 

or  it  may  present  a  pallial  notch  (6,  fig.  1) 

opponti"  to  the  siphon.     These  modifications 

ut  important,  on  account  of  the  constancy  of 

tbor  relation  to  certain  conditions  of  the  respi- 

ntorj  organs :  thus  the  conchologist,  in  grouping 

together  all  the  spiral  univalve  shells  of  wtdch 

>  part  of  the  margin  was  either  notched  or 

podnced  into  a  grooved  siphon,  would  really 

lodicate  a  very  natural  tribe  of  Molluscs,  every 

9p<«ie8  of  which  he  might  be   assured  was 

aqiutic  and  marine,  and  breathed  by  means 

of  two  sills  having  a  pectinated  structure,  to 

▼hich  the  water  is  conducted  by  a  fleshy  tube. 

Were  a  like  ooirelation  between  the  shell  and 

it«  inhabitant  to  hold  good  in  other  families  of 

MoUnsca,  the  dasaification  of  shells  would  then 

he  «  subject  of  much  importance,  and  worthy 

the  attention  of  Uie  scientific  naturalist :   un- 

fottnojitely,  the  reverse  of  this  is  frequently 

the  case. 

The  part  called  the  operculum,  which  is 
present  in  certain  univalve  molluscs,  is  a  plate 
consisting  of  layers  of  sometimes  calcified, 
fometimes  uncalcified,  albumen,  attached  to  a 
<^«c  at  the  back  part  of  the  foot»  and  forming, 
when  this  is  retracted,  a  more  or  less  perfect 
<^ence  to  the  outlet  of  the  dmlL 

Some  opercula  increase  by  the  addition  of 
natter  to  their  entire  circumference ;  and  these 
are  either  concentric,  as  in  Bithynia  and  Palu- 
dina^  or  excentric,  as  in  AmpuUaria  and  most 
of  the  Pectinibnmehiate  molluscs :  other  oper- 
etda  grow  by  the  addition  of  matter  to  part  of 
their  cirenmferenoe ;  and  these  are  either  spiral 
or  imbricated  r  in  the  latter,  the  layers  of 
tntmth  succeed  each  other  in  a  linear  series. 
^0  opivculom  presents  an  aunular  form.  As 
the  opennilum  sometimes  varies  in  structure  in 
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species  of  the  same  genus,  as,  e.g.,  of  Vermeius ; 
as,  moreover,  this  part  is  inconstant  even  as 
to  its  presence  in  species  of  the  same  genus, 
as  in  the  Volutes,  Cones,  Mitres,  and  Olives; 
and  as  some  genera  in  a  natural  fiimily,  as 
Harpa  and  Ihiium,  among  the  Bucdnoids,  are 
without  an  operculum,  while  the  otlier  genera 
of  the  same  family  possess  that  appendage,  it 
obviously  afiS>rds  characters  of  very  secondary 
importance  in  a  scientific  classification  of  the 
Univalve  MoUusca.  Much  confusion  indeed 
might  have  been  introduced  into  the  science  of 
Malacology,  if  the  opinions  of  those  concho- 
logists  who  have  proposed  to  classify  shells 
from  the  modifications  of  the  operculum  had 
been  much  respected  by  natumlists. 

True  bivalve  shells  are  peculiar  to  the  Ace- 
phalous Mollusca;  and  their  presence  is  con- 
stant, although  they  are  in  a  few  instances  too 
small  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  ship-borers  (  TWedo)  exist  only  as  small  in- 
struments, limited  to  the  function  of  excavating 
the  burrows  inhabited  by  these  molluscs.  But 
all  the  species  in  which  the  bivalve  shell  is  in- 
adequate to  the  protection  of  the  whole  of  the 
body  derive  extrinsic  defence  by  burrowing  in 
sand,  or  stone,  or  wood :  and  they  also  com- 
monly line  their  burrows  with  a  layer  of  smooth 
and  compact  calcareous  matter,  forming  a  tube. 
This  calcareous  tube,  in  some  cases,  is  of  con- 
siderable size  and  thickness,  as  in  the  Tertdo 
gigantea  or  Septaria  of  Lamarck.  In  the  CIq' 
vaaella  one  valve,  and  in  the  Atpergillum  both 
valves,  are  soldered  to  this  tube,  which,  in  the 
latter,  presents  a  peculiar  modification  of  its 
exposed  extremity,  which  resembles  the  end  of 
the  spout  of  a  watering-pot.  No  two  shells  can 
present  a  greater  contrast  than  do  those  of  the 
Placuna  and  Aspergillum;  yet  the  organisa- 
tion of  their  respective  constructors  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  In  a  classification  of  shells, 
the  calcareous  tubes  of  the  Dentalium,  Serpu/a^ 
AapergiUum,  Vemutus,  &c.  would  be  associated 
in  the  same  general  group ;  but  we  need  only 
to  observe  how  these  pronucts  of  animals,  be- 
longing not  only  to  aifferent  classes,  but  to 
distinct  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, are  arranged  in  the  cabinets  of  collectors, 
to  be  convinced  that  Conchology,  as  a  classi- 
ficatory  science,  apart  from  Malacology,  no 
longer  exists. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  and  physiological 
relations  of  bivalve  shells,  it  may  be  observed, 
first,  that  in  all  Acephalous  ]m>llusca  which 
breathe  by  distinctly  developed  lamellated  gills 
(Lamelliiiranchiata),  one  valve  corresponds  to 
the  lettf  the  other  to  the  right  side  of  the 
animal;  but  in  the  Brachiopodous  Bivalves, 
one  valve  is  applied  to  the  ventral,  and  the 
other  to  the  donal  aspect  of  the  animal. 

In  all  the  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalves  which 
are  free,  the  two  valves  are  symmetrical,  and 
the  shell  is  termed  f^ivaltx:  in  aU  those  which 
adhere  by  one  of  their  valves  to  foreign  bodies, 
this  valve  is  deeper  and  larger  than  the  unat- 
t^iched  valve:  such  shells  are  termed  ituiqui' 
wUve,  Of  those  Accphalans  which  are  attached 
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to  foreign  bodies  hj  lOMUii  of  a  bjsBos,  some,  as  wards  and  the  hinge  abore — in  tbe  pontim.  io 
TUdacna,  Saxicnva,  and  Byito-arta,  are  fqai-  fact,  in  which  tbe  llTing  animal  would  pliM 
lalve,  and  both  vbItcs  are  notched,  to  form  itself  if  it  wtffe  creeping  forwards  fram  lU 
the  hole  foe  the  passage  of  the  bysaus ;  while  '  obacrvei'— the  right  Talve  will  of  conne  fur.!- 
otheta,  as  the  Pcctinet,  Avicula,  and  Peda,  ate  epond  with  the  right  hand  of  the  oUFrrer,  ud 
ineqninlve,  the  byssus  passing  throngh  a  groove  I  the  left  with  the  kfl.  (Fig.  1 LS  the  leH  Taic 
in  the  n^t  Talre.  -     ™  ..  -    .. 

LiumeuB,   who   first   introdnced 
into  the  deecription  of  sheila.  d( 
points  requisite   u>  be   noticed  in   tee  otit«] 
and  inner  surface  of  a  biralve  shell;  but  Iht 
epithets,  which  his  comparison  of  the  biTalre 
selected  for  illustration  induced  him  to  attach 
to    those    parts,    have    bfen    abandoned    and 
changed.      If  tbe  aheU  of  the  common  cockle 
(Catdium  edule)  be  eiamined,  each  Tslve  will 
be  BFen  to  be  produced  into  a  conical  promi- 
nence, bent  towards,  and  nearly 
that  part  by  which  the  Talvn  ai 
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i  prominCQCi 
umbonet.  The  apei,  or  beak  of  the  umbo,  cor- 
responds  to  the  apex  of  the  nniTalre  shell,  and 
is  tbe  point  at  which  tbe  derelopament  of  the 
bivalre  commences.  When  the  apci  is  directed 
in  the  transTersi'  plane  of  the  shell,  and  so 
placed  that  a  bisection  of  the  shell  in  that 
plane  throngh  the  apices  shall  divide  the  Tslve 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  shell  is  termed  tquUa- 
tfral:  of  this  form  the  commoa  scallop  (i47fm) 
is  an  example.  When,  npon  a  similar  division, 
a  slight  difference  is  obs^ed  in  the  two  valvee. 
the  shell  is  termed  tub-equilateral ;  but  where 
^e  differeace  is  well  miirked,  it  is  an  inegui- 
laferal  bivslve.  When  the  apei  is  bent,  "  '" 
oommonly  the  case,  out  of  the  ' 


of  a.  C^lherta;  a  is  the  upper  or 

'A     precision  I  b  the  lower  or  ventral  margin,  e  the  Siiliri'ir, 

'fined  several  i  d  tbe  posterior  margin,  t  the  apex  of  the  uiii!u 

in    the   otit«r  /thelnnule.)     Now,  if  a  Binlre  in  «Wii  ilf. 

apices  have  a  spiral  twist,  as  an  libcariis  at 

Dicenu,  be  placed  in  the  above  HKatioa,  ai.1 

compared  with  the  nnivsJce  sheU  of  a  (--:- 

ciolepaa  or  Parfura,  it  will  be  seen  ihu  tit 

left  Tslre   corresponds  with  the  orduurr  « 

dcxtral  spiral  Uairalva,  and  tbe  right  vaic-  u 

the  perverse  or  sinistral  Univalve.     InslaiM 

however,  have  been  met  with  where  tht  dii- 

ractera  of  the  valves  of  the  Bivalve  werp  «■ 

versed,  like  the  oceasioikal   exceptions  is  lii! 

perverie  sinistral  Uaivalr«  before  mcntion'-d. 

When   the  circumferenee  or  margin  ol  mt 

valve  fits  exactly  at  every  pait  to  tlut  of  it' 

fellow,  it  is  said  to  be  regtuar^  or  entire ;  but 

if  it  be  notched  at  any  part,  so  as  not  ta  mi^ 

into  contact  with  the  correoponding  part  of  liir 

valve,  it  is  imguiar,  or  emar^nst'- 


meeting  s 
re  joined  ti 


-med  th' 


it  is  always  directed  more  or  less  towards  ibe 
anterior  part  of  the  shell  If  such  a  Bivalve 
shell  as  a  Cytktna  or  Itocardia  be  held  before 
the  obgerrer,  with  the  ambonea  directed  for- 
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been  defined,  and  the  apper  or  domi  asd  U' 
terior  margins  of  the  valve  determined.  If  •' 
continue  out  examination  of  the  exteiior  eir- 
fkce  of  the  Bivalve,  we  shall  find,  in  ms' 
cased,  anterior  to  the  uiicee.  a  depreuion  <i 
variable  extent  and  deptlt.  This  is  the  h-^'-' 
(/,  fig.  6)  :  it  may  be  cordiform,  or  cr«c*iin;. 
lanceolate,  oval,  oblong,  deep,  superficial.  <''■ 
Behind  the  apicea  is  another  depreoion,  lonl" 
and  narrower  iiiMa  the  Innule,  and  wbJ^  ^ 
called  the  Jiuvn  (a,  fig.  6),  and  its  nujiD! 
lips.  Behind  the  fissura  there  is  sometiiiin  > 
small  depression,  called  the  tutin  (1,  %  9^ 
The  general  more  or  less  convex  sniftcs  rf  (»di 
vslve  is  called  the  vetiler,  or  belly,  wtid  la- 
minates in  the  limb,  circninference,  or  tnir^. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  mnpn  is 
that  which  ia  modified  to  form  the  ji>inl  cr 
hinge  ^on  which  the  two  valves  opes  u"^ 
shut.  Tbit  part  ii  called  the  cafrfinai  (if." 
and  generally  presents  certain  pronunencis  >°'l 
depreBsIons,  the  projeetiona  of  one  nlrr  iIlt'^ 
looking  with  the  depresnons  of  the  Dlbel,  T}' 
projections  or  (ertA,  together  with  the  ciiiu« 
or  cardinal  piU,  are  very  r^nlar  in  their  ki' 
mation  in  each  genus  sjid  Rwtnes  of  Binl^' 
What  is  of  more  importance  is^  that  everr  u* 
dification  in  the  Btmctore  of  the  hinge  is  ^|- 
rally  found  to  coincide  with  some  recognisil .' 
and  more  or  less  important  difference  in  lit* 
organisation  of  the  soft  parts  ;  so  that  cnncbo- 
logists  have  justly  attached  great  vslnr  to  ^i" 
characters  derivable  from  the  hlaje,  »p«i»l''.' 
for  the  purpose  of  generic  distinctiont  W"' 
the  teeth  are  ntnate  beneath  the  spsi  or  cnlR 
of  the  hinge,  they  are  called  cardinal:  wt" 
they  are  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  hinp. 
they  ore  named  laiertt!  teeth  (i,  6g.  i);  ^'= 
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two  only  STP  prewnt^  one  is  called  OHterioTf  the 
other  posterior ;  when  there  are  three,  they  are 
distinguished  respectiyely  aa  the  anterior,  me- 
dian, and  posterior  teeth ;  bnt  when  the  hinge 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  teeth,  it  is 
said  to  be  serial,  as  in  Area.  The  direct  me- 
diam  of  union  of  the  two  yalyea  ia  a  dense 
fejcicnlos  of  elastic  albuminous  fibres,  gene- 
rally of  a  blown  colour,  called  the  ligament 
or  elastic  ligament.  The  fibres  of  this  part  are 
attached  by  their  extremities  to  the  two  valves, 
which,  in  most  cases,  present  a  particular  de- 
pression for  their  reception.  The  ligament  is 
always  so  long  as  to  prerent  the  actual  closing 
of  the  valves,  except  when  its  elasticity  is 
oreroome  by  a  certain  force,  as  by  that  of  the 
coDtraclion  of  the  adductor  muscle  or  musdes. 
Thus  the  inoiganic  power  of  elasticity  is  made 
the  direct  antagonist  of  a  vital  and  muscular 
contraction ;  and  as  the  patent  condition  of  the 
bivalre  shell  is  that  which  the  exigences  of  the 
animal  most  constantly  require,  it  is  assigned 
to  a  force  which  can  act  without  ever  causing 
fetigue,  while  the  occasional  or  protective  action 
of  forcibly  closing  the  valves  is  due  to  an  action 
under  the  imm^iate  control  of  the  will  or  in- 
stinctive sensation.  The  modifications  of  the 
internal  surface  of  a  bivalve  shell  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  and  important ;  as  they 
relate  immediately  to  the  stmctore  of  the  soft 
paita,  and  bespeak  the  general  nature  of  the 
OTguusation  of  the  animal  Hence  they  afford 
tiie  characters  by  which  the  habits  and  structure 
of  an  extinct  genus  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
dptennined. 

The  adductor  muscles  leare  well-marked 
impressions  on  tbe  inner  surface.  If  there  be 
hot  one  muscular  impression  on  a  valve,  then 
it  belongs  to  a  monomyary  or  unimuseular 
BiyalTo ;  and  if  neither  valve  of  a  fossil  shell 
pRaenting  this  character  has  been  immediately 
Attached  to  foreign  bodies,  then  the  laws  of 
coexistence  warrant  the  inference  that  the  con- 
Btmctor  of  such  a  Bivalve  possessed  a  byssus, 
and  the  muscular  organ  called  the  foot :  but 
that  the  foot  was  developed  only  to  ihe  extent 
iidapted  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  moulding 
the  soft  fibres,  and  regulating  the  attachment  of 
the  bjasus. 

If  each  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell  exhibit  two 
moscalar  impressions,  it  proves  the  species  to 
be  dimyary  or  bimvseular  {k  is  the  anterior, 
&Qd  I  the  posterior  muscular  impression  in  the 
Cytherea,  fig.  6) ;  if,  moreover,  there  be  a  thin 
imaU  muscular  depression  beneath  the  cardi- 
nal hinge,  we  have  then  an  indication  that  the 
aoimal  possessed  a  large  foot,  organised  to  serve 
M  a  locomotive  or  burrowing  fieshy  organ,  the 
^tractive  muscle  of  which  was  inserted  in 
the  above  depression.  The  line  continued  be- 
tween the  impressions  of  the  two  adductors 
indicates,  by  its  depth  and  breadth,  the  de- 
Telopement  of  the  muscular  margin  of  the 
niantle,  and  is  called  the  paUial  impression 
(^  fig.  6).  If  this  line  be  oontinucNi  unin- 
terruptedly, parallel  with  the  margin  of  the 
^Te,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  animal  was 
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either  without  siphons,  or  had  them  of  very 
small  size ;  but  if  the  pallial  line  be  broken  by 
an  angular  notch  (n,  fig.  6)  continued  inwards 
before  its  junction  with  the  posterior  muscular 
impression,  then  it  may  be  certainly  inferred 
that  the  animal  had  well-developed  muscular 
tubes  or  siphons  for  respiration,  with  all  the 
concomitant  powers  and  habits.  Thus  the 
general  organuation  of  the  soft  and  perishable 
fabricator  of  a  bivalve  shell  may  be  as  certainly 
determined  by  the  evidence  of  its  fossilised 
enduring  case,  as  that  of  a  vertebrate  species 
by  the  structure  of  its  skeleton.  The  more 
immediate  affinities  of  the  Bivalve  are  revealed 
by  the  modifications  of  the  hinge. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  internal  or  nacreous  stratum  of  a 
fossil  bivalve  shell  is  destroyed,  especially  if 
it  have  been  embedded  in  porous  chalk ;  and 
as  the  muscular  impressions  and  the  articular 
structure  of  the  hinge  are  composed  exclusively 
of  the  inner  stratum  of  the  shell,  the  means  of 
determining  the  nature  and  affinities  of  the 
animal  in  that  case  are  lost ;  and,  unless  the 
observer  were  acquainted  with  the  texture  and 
structure  of  the  bivalve  shell,  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  mistaking  the  part  of  a  decomposed 
Bivalve  for  the  whole  of  some  nondescript 
Acardian  species,  as  those  Bivalves  are  termed 
in  which  the  hinge  is  naturally  wanting. 

Each  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell  consists  of  two 
strata,  distinct  in  texture  and  in  their  organs  of 
formation.  The  internal  stratum  is  deposited 
in  nearly  parallel  layers,  by  the  central  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  mantle:  it  forms  the 
smooth  iridescent  lining  of  the  shell  called 
mother'of'pearl.  The  outer  stratum  is  secreted 
by  the  thick  glandular  margin  of  the  mantle, 
and  consists  of  conical  fibres,  resting  obliquely 
by  their  apices,  or  narrower  ends,  upon  the 
nacreous  laminie.  The  thickness  of  the  two 
strata  of  the  shell  always  preserves  an  inverse 
ratio,  the  outer  one  being  thinnest  at  the  umbo, 
and  thickest  at  the  margin ;  the  inner  one  the 
reverse. 

One  hundred  parts  of  oyster-shell  give — 
Carbonate  of  lime    ....  98*3 
Phosphate  of  Ume   ....     1*2 
Insoluble  animal  matter   .    .    0*6 

1000 
Most  univalve  shells  are  composed  of  three 
strata^  which  consist  of  layers  of  rhombic  or 
prismatic  crystals,  differently  arranged  in  the 
adjoining  strata.  The  chief  difference  of 
structure  depends  on  the  relative  quantity  of 
the  animal  to  the  earthy  constituents  of  the 
shell. 

Hunter  discovered  that  the  molluscous  in- 
habitants of  shells  had  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing a  part  of  the  shell  previously  formed ;  a 
ikct  which  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observers,  and  which  gives  rise,  in  several 
species,  to  singular  modifications  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  shell  in  the  progress  of 
growth.  Another  change  of  form  is  due  to  the 
physical  decomposition  or  destruction  of  a  part 
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of  a  shell :  this  occurs  to  the  apex  of  certain 
UnivalTes,  after  they  have  been  eracnated 
by  their  original  occupant,  in  the  widening 
and  lengthening  of  the  shell  to  accommodate  it 
to  an  increase  of  bnlk.  Such  shells  are  said 
to  be  decollated^  as  in  Cerithium  decollatum^ 
Helix  decoUata,  &c.  An  analogous  partial  de- 
composition always  obtains  in  many  Uniones 
and  Anodontcg^  of  which  the  umbones  are 
then  said  to  be  decorticated^  the  external  co- 
loured layer  or  bark  of  the  shell  being  worn 
away.  There  is  no  general  law  or  uniformity 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  either 
univalve  or  bivalve  shells  dispose  of  that  part 
of  their  calcareous  abode  which  they  evacuate 
in  the  progress  of  their  growth.  In  the  decol- 
lated shells,  the  vacated  spire  is  partitioned  off 
by  the  formation  of  a  thin  nacreous  plate;  and 
its  walls  being  thin  and  fragile,  it  is  then 
broken  away,  as  above  described.  In  Vermctua 
gigaSy  the  vacated  portions  of  the  tube  are  suc- 
cessively partitioned  off,  and  a  series  of  concave 
plates  or  septa  developed ;  but  the  part  of  the 
shell  thus  divided  into  chambers,  or  camerated^ 
is  retained.  The  Spondylus  variu^,  among 
Sivalves,  offers  an  analogous  structure.  In  the 
pearly  nautilus,  the  vacated  portion  of  the  shell 
IS  converted  into  a  series  of  chambers  by  the 
developement  of  calcareous  septa  in  greater  num- 
ber and  regularity  than  in  any  Gastropodous 
Univalves;  and  the  partitions  are  perforated 
by  a  membranous  tube  or  siphon,  the  de- 
serted chambers  being  converted,  bv  the  super- 
addition  of  this  part,  into  a  hydraulic  machine, 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  habits  and  exigences 
of  the  animaL  The  like  structure,  with  various 
modifications,  obtains  in  the  extensive,  but 
mostly  extinct,  race  of  *  Siphoniferous '  Cephalo- 
pods.  In  the  Argouaut,  the  vacated  spire  of 
the  shell  is  not  partitioned  off,  but  is  retained 
in  full  communication  with  the  inhabited  part, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  reproductive 
economy  of  the  species.  In  the  MagUva 
antiquuSj  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell,  as  it 
is  deserted,  is  progressively  filled  up  with  a 
dense,  solid,  subtransparent  crystalline  deposit 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  A  deposit  of  similar  j 
calcareous  material,  in  a  less  degree,  fills  up  the 
deserted  spire  of  the  shell  in  some  species  of 
Cassia^  Mitra,  Triton^  &c. ;  and  in  the  long 
turreted  shells  of  the  Ttrebrte^  Cerithia  &c. 
the  deposition  of  this  dense  material  in  the 
vacated  apex  is  the  preventative,  instead  of  the 
cause,  of  decollation. 

Conolawe  (Lat.  con,  togrther,  and  davis,  a 
key).  The  assembly  of  cardinals,  especially  so 
called  when  met  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 
It  begins  the  day  following  the  funeral  of 
the  deceased  pontiff.  The  carainals  are  locked 
up  in  separate  apartments,  and  meet  once 
a  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  (or  other 
pont&cal  palace),  where  their  votes,  given  on 
a  slip  of  pa^,  are  examined.  This  continues 
until  two-thirds  of  the  votes  are  found  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  particular  candidate.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  France,  Austria,  and  Spain  have  each 
the  right  to  put  in  a  veto  against  the  election  of 
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one  cardinal,  who  may  be  unaeceptable  to  their 
respective  courts. 

CoBdiisioii  (Lat.  oonclusio).  In  Logic, 
that  proposition  which  is  inferred  from  certab 
former  propositions,  tenned  the  premistei  of 
the  argument. 

Oonoomitftace  (Lat.  con,  and  comitor,  / 
accompany).  The  relation  which  exists  b^ 
tween  two  sets  of  variables,  such  that  when 
those  of  the  one  set  are  replaced  bj  cf rtaia 
functions  of  themselves,  those  of  the  other  h-i 
become  likewise  replaced  by  definite  fonctioss 
of  themselves.  The  most  important  kind^of 
concomitance  are  cogrediency  and  contrsi;:^ 
diency.     [CooBBDnDfT  and  GosTRAOBEDiEyr  ] 

Coneomitaat.  A  term  of  modem  k\p In, 
applied  to  a  quantic  which  is  related  to  a  givr^n 
system  of  quantics  in  the  following  mao&<-r: 
Let  «i,  «2,  &C.  be  a  given  system  of  qaantii?, 
which  by  linear  transformation  of  their  Tar- 
ables  become  converted  into  u^,  «,',  vV,  &c.. 
and  let  u  and  tf  be  quantics  respectirelv  de- 
rived from  these  two  systems  according  to  rbf 
same  definite  rule ;  then  if  »  is  convert^Mi  into 
971  tf',  where  m  denotes  nov^  power  of  tb^ 
modulus  of  transformation,  by  the  aame  or  br 
reciprocal  systems  of  linear  transformationj 
of  its  variables  or  facients  u  is  said  to  b  a 
concomitant  of  the  given  system  Ui,  v,,  &^ 
If  u  should  contain  no  variables,  and  be  their- 
fore  identically  equal  to  f»  u',  it  is  call*^  an 
invariant  of  the  given  system  of  quantia;  it. 
containing  variables^  it  should  he  oonTrrt>^l 
into  mt^f  by  the  saTne  linear  tzansformatj^n^ 
it  is  called  a  covariant ;  but  if  its  conTeH''^ 
into  mt/  should  require  linear  inndorm- 
tions  reciprocal  to  those  first  employed,  it  is 
called  a  contravariant.  Lastly,  if  «  ^bouli 
contain  two  sets  of  variables  and  still  becon}^ 
converted  into  mti'  by  transforming  on#  o^ 
by  the  original  and  the  other  by  the  reciprocal 
substitutions,  it  is  called  a  mixed  coneoinitihi 
of  the  given  system  of  quantics.  Concomit- 
ants, therefore,  embrace  oovariants  and  con* 
travariants;  in  describing  the  latter  term 
further  details  and  illustrations  will  be  giy^n- 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  ^n^^n 
system  of  quantics  may  consist  of  a  ^^^ 
individual. 

Concord  (Lat  oonooidia).  In  Hosi^^  ^ 
combination  of  two  or  more  sounds,  forming 
harmony  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Coneordaaoe.  A  Biblical  index,  in  ▼bi<^^ 
all  the  leading  words  used  in  Scriptare  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  a  reference  made 
to  the  various  places  in  which  they  occur.  Th^ 
importance  of  this  class  of  works  was  early  ap- 
preciated, and  a  vast  deal  of  labour  has  been 
expended  in  compiling  them.  Coneordanrt'^ 
have  been  made  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  thf 
Oreek  Testament,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  tb^ 
English  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  a  fall  list 
of  which  wiU  be  found  in  Watt's  Bibliotkrra 
Britannica,  and  in  Orme's  Bibfio.  Biblica.  The 
first  Concordance  was  compiled  by  Capdinal 
Hugues  de  St  Cher,  who  died  in  1262.  Tb« 
best  English  Concordance  is  that  of  Croder 
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whieh  ftppetred  in  1737,  and  still  maintainB  its 
groiind  as  an  authority, 

CoBOordftt.  An  agreement  or  convention 
upon  ecclesiastical  matters  made  between  the 
Pope  and  some  temporal  sorereign,  as  that 
betveen  Fins  VIL  and  Bonaparte  in  1802, 
by  triiich  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  was  re- 
established in  France;  on  which  occasion  the 
Pope  recognised  the  new  division  of  France 
into  sixty  seea^  instead  of  the  much  ereater 
Dumber  which  had  existed  before  the  Sevolu- 
tioD,  the  payment  of  the  clergy  from  the  na- 
tional rerennes,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
bishops  by  the  civil  authority.  Originally  the 
t«nn  was  applied  to  agreements  regulating 
mntnal  rights  between  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
&c  Many  of  the  German  powers  possess  con- 
ootdats  with  the  see  of  Home;  but  the  most 
celebrated  is  that  of  August  18,  1865,  between 
Austria  and  the  Pope,  whereby  the  former  smv 
rendered  more  than  all  the  ground  which  had 
bc^n  von  firom  the  latter  by  Joseph  and  Leo- 
pold; it  afipean,  however,  to  be  yet  (186S)  un- 
>*m]ed  huw  far  this  concordat  has  become  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Concrete.    [B^on;  Cnaorr.] 

Coaerete  Term*  In  Logic,  is  so  called 
vhen  the  notion  of  an  attribute  is  regarded  in 
eoDJimction  with  the  object  that  furnished  the 
action;  na  foolish  or  foci.  When  the  attribute 
is  Rguded  in  itself^  it  is  called  an  abstract 
^m;  M/oUff. 

OoneoMtoii  (Lat.  concussio,  from  concutio, 
hkJu\  A  term  generally  applied  to  iiguries 
unstained  by  the  brain,  independent  of  fracture 
c/the  skull,  as  from  blows  and  falls.  More  or 
^  insensibility,  sickness,  impeded  respiration, 
uhI  irregular  pulse  are  the  first  symptoms';  but 
these  subside,  and  the  sufferer  often  becomes 
nwre  easy  and  collected;  yet,  although  the 
^ptoms  apparently  abate,  daogerous  inflam- 
mation may  be  goins  on,  and  a  fatal  termina- 
tion ensue.  In  all  accidents  of  this  kind, 
vhere,  as  is  commonly  said,  persons  are  stunned^ 
the  most  cautious  treatment  should  be  adopted, 
ftpd  DO  time  lost  in  obtaining  skilfhl  profes- 
"ionalsid. 

CoKcussioif.  In  Law,  the  unlawftil  forcing 
of  another  by  threats,  or  by  the  abuse  of  office 
cr  rank,  to  yield  up  something  of  value.  The 
t<Tm  is  now  unknown  to  Engush,  though  com- 
i^ton  in  foreign  jurisprudence. 

CoBcjelle  Q;iiadHes«  Surfaces  of  the 
f^cond  order,  which  give  circular  sections  when 
ntt  bj  the  same  two  systems  of  parallel  planes. 
Xhna, 

for  any  values  of  \  represents  aqnadric  suiftce 
con^elie  and  concentric  with  the  ellipsoid 
(<^  6,  e).  A  mtem  of  concentric  and  concydic 
<)Qadrics  may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  case 
^i  a  system  of  quadrics  having  a  common  curve 
^  intoseetion,  and  the  redpr^al  of  such  a  svs- 
ti'm  wiUbe  a  system  of  oonfocal  quadrics.  The 
properties  of  one  system,  therefore,  may  be  at 
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CONDITIONAL  PROPOSITION 
once  deduced  ^om  those  of  the  other.    [Cok- 

FOCAL  QUADBICS.] 

Condensation  (Lat.  condensatio).  The 
rendering  a  body  more  dense,  compact,  or  of 
greater  specific  gravity,  by  bringing  its  parti- 
des  into  closer  proximity.  The  term  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  conversion  of  a  vapour  or 
gas  into  a  liquid  or  solid  either  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  or  pressure. 

Condenser.  The  common  name  of  various 
modifications  of  apparatus  used  in  cooling 
heated  vapours  down  to  the  temperature  at 
which  thev  become  liquid.  The  worm'tuh 
'  form  is  that  most  frequently  employed  in 
distillations.  It  is  simply  a  long  metal  pipe 
coiled  round  the  inside  of  a  tub,  one  end  being 
attached  to  the  stUl,  the  other  passing  out  near 
the  bottom  of  the  tub ;  cold  water  placed  in  the 
tub  cools,  und  causes  to  condense,  any  yapour 
that  mav  be  passing  through  the  worm,  when 
in  use  tiie  water  in  the  tub  is  constantly  re- 
newed by  pouring  fresh  quantities  through  a 
long  funnel  reaching  to  the  bottom,  the  heated 
water  being  allowed  to  flow  off  by  a^ipout  near 
the  top.  Liebi^s  condenser  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  passing  tlurough  a  wider  and  shorter  metal 
tube,  the  two  being  fixed  together  at  each  end 
of  the  metal  tube  by  a  perforated  cork.  An 
entrance  pipe  and  exit  pipe  are  placed  at 
opposite  extremities  of  the  metal  tube,  so  that  a 
current  of  cold  water  can  be  made  to  circulate 
in  the  space  between  it  and  the  glass  tube. 

Condition  (Lat  conditio).  In  Law,  has 
been  defined  in  the  most  general  sense,  *A 
restraint  annexed  to  a  thing,  so  that  by  the 
non-performance  the  party  wall  receive  loss, 
and  by  the  performance  advantage.'  It  is 
most  commonly  used  to  signify  a  term  whereon 
a  grant  is  made :  e.  g.  grant  of  an  estate  to  A, 
on  condition  that  the  grantee  shall  pay  such  a 
sum  on  such  a  day,  or  else  his  estate  shall 
cease.  Conditions  of  this  description  may  be 
implied  by  law:  as,  where,  tenant  for  life 
enfeoffii  a  stranger  in  fee  simple,  he  'fbrfeits 
his  estate  for  the  breach,  as  it  is  said,  of  the 
implied  condition  not  to  grant  a  greater  estate 
than  his  own.  Conditions  are  precedent^  when 
an  estate  is  gained  on  the  performance  of  them ; 
subsequent,  when  the  condition  is  to  be  per- 
formed after  the  acquisition  of  the  estate  which 
is  lost  by  its  non-performance.  But  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  two  classes  are  nume- 
rous and  minute.  In  general,  where  a  condi- 
tion is  of  such  a  nature  that  compensation  can 
be  made  for  its  non-performance,  equity  wiU 
relieve  the  party  bresdung  it  fiom  tbe  conse- 
quences of  the  breach  on  making  such  compen- 
sation. 

Conditlonnl  Propoeltlon.  In  Logic,  is 
one  which  asserts  the  dependence  of  one  cate- 
gorical proposition  on  another:  e.g.  *If  the 
wind  changes,  it  will  rain.'  The  proposition 
from  which  the  other  results  is  termed  the 
antecedent',  the  resulting  proposition  the  eoii- 
sequent.  A  conditional  syllogism  is  one  in 
which  the  reasoning  depends  on  a  conditional 
proposition.    It  is  of  two  sorts,  constructive 
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and  destructive;  as,  1.  If  A=B,  then  CaD; 
but  A  =  B,  therefore  C  «D.  2.  If  A=B,  then 
C  aiD  ;  but  C  ia  not  equal  to  B,  therefore  A  is 
not  equal  to  B.  The  connection  between  the 
antecedent  and.  consequent  of  a  conditional 
proposition  is  termed  the  conaequeyice, 

Condottieri  (Ital.  leacUrs).  In  Italian 
History,  a  chiss  of  mercenary  adventurers  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fift  eenth  centuries,  vho  com- 
manded military  bands,  amounting  to  armies, 
on  their  own  account,  and  sold  their  services 
for  temporary  enpageraents  to  sovereign  princes 
and  states.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
famous  araonjiT  those  leaders  was  the  English- 
man Sir  John  Hawkwood,  who  commanded  in 
various  Italian  wars  about  the  time  of  our 
Edward  III.  The  bands  under  command  of 
the  Condottieri  were  well  armed  and  equipped. 
Their  leaders  had  in  many  instances  consider- 
able military  skill ;  but,  as  they  to^jk  no  interest 
in  national  contests,  except  to  receive  pecuniary 
advantages,  the  wars  between  them  became  a 
sort  of  bloodless  contests,  in  which  the  only 
object  of  each  party  was  to  take  as  many  pri- 
soners as  possible  for  the  sake  of  the  ransom. 
This  singular  system  of  warfare  was  only  put 
an  end  to  by  the  more  serious  military  opera- 
tions of  the  French,  who  invaded  Italy  nnder 
Charles  YIII.  Although  many  Condottieri  ac- 
quired much  honour  as  weU  as  emolument,  one 
only  attained  to  high  rank  and  independent 
power ;  this  was  Francesco  Sforza,  originally  a 
peasant)  who  in  1451  made  himself  duke  of 
Milan,  and  transmitted  that  sovereignty  to  his 
descendants. 

Oonduotioa  of  Impressions.  In  Phy- 
siology, is  the  propagation  of  that  state  or  action 
of  a  nen^e-fibre,  which  is  produced  by  the  ap- 

{)lication  of  a  stimulus,  through  the  whole 
ength  of  the  fibre;  it  takes  place  with  im- 
measurable rapidity,  in  the  same  way  as  elec- 
tricity is  said  to  be  conducted  along  a  wire. 

Conductor.  In  Electricity.  [Electricity.] 

Conduit  (Fr.  from  Lat  conductus,  part  of 
conduco,  /  lead).  In  Architecture,  a  passage  of 
very  narrow  dimensions,  usually  subterranean, 
for  the  purpose  of  secret  communication  between 
apartments.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  pipes 
or  passages  for  the  distribution  of  water. 

Condorrlte.  An  arsenite  of  copper,  named 
after  the  Condurrow  Mine  near  Helstone  in 
Cornwall,  where  it  was  originally  discovered. 

Condyle  (Gr.  Ki^vSvAor,  a  knuckle).  The 
rounded  head  of  a  bone. 

Condylopods,  Condylopoda  (Gr.  k6v' 
Z}tKos^  and  Tovf,  a  foot),  A  name  applied  by 
Latreille  to  that  subdivision  of  Encephalous 
articulate  animals  which  have  jointed  feet  The 
Acephalous  Cirripeds  are  excluded  from  this 
group,  which  consequently  includes  the  Myria- 
pods,  Insects,  Arachnidans,  and  Crustaceans. 

Cone  or  Conionl  Bnrlteoe.  In  Geometry, 
the  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  of  on- 
limited  length  which  moves  in  any  manner  so 
SB  always  to  pass  through  a  fixed  point  The 
right  line  is  termed  the  generator ^  eide  or  edge 
of  the  oone,  and  the  fibLed  point  its  vertex. 
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The  cone  is  said  to  he  of  the  n^  order  if 
any  arbitrary  right  line  cuts  it  in  n,  r*^  or 
imaginary,  points ;  in  other  words,  if  n  of  h^ 
generators  lie  in  any  plane  through  its  v^^rt^x. 
It  is  further  said  to  be  of  the  m^  cla&s  if 
through  any  point  (or  line  through  its  \eneii 
m  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn.  The  ordrr 
and  cIjss  of  the  cone,  therefore,  coincide  p  «r«o- 
tively  with  the  order  and  class  of  any  pUne  cr 
twisted  curve  (directrix)  upon  which  the  petr- 
rator  may  be  supposed  to  rest  during  its  m<>ti  <l 
The  properties  of  a  cone  are  besf  stu*li(ii  Ir 
considering  anyone  of  its  plane  sections,  iort2«> 
singularities  of  both  will  obviously  convey-,  ni 
Thus  to  eveiy  double  or  stationary  point  (io  the 
section  will  correspond  a  double  or  stutiori.:rj 
edge  of  the  cone  ;  to  eveiy  double  or  station^ 
timgent  a  double  or  stationtury  tangent  plciv, 
and  so  on.  Pliicker's  equations  connecting  \\i^ 
singularities  of  curves,  therefore,  are  at  ^u  i 
applicable  to  cones.  The  determination  of  a 
cone  of  given  order  or  class,  whose  vert^rx  i« 
known,  by  means  of  points  or  planes  is  al^o 
obviously  similar  to  that  of  a  curve  of  the  sain« 
order  or  class  by  means  of  points  or  tangent^i 

[CUBVB.] 

The  term  cone  is  sometimes  employed  in  s 
limited  sense  to  indicate  the  solid  enclosed  bj 
one  sheet  of  a  conical  surface  of  the  seasd 
order,  and  the  plane  of  one  of  its  circnlar  e«> 
tions,  the  latter  being  then  termed  the  has*  d 
the  cone.  Such  a  cone  is  further  distinguished 
as  right  or  oblique,  as  the  line  joining  its  Tertt? 
to  the  centre  oi  the  circle  is  perpendicolir  <' 
not  to  the  plane  of  the  base.  A  right  cose  is 
obviously  a  cone  of  revolution, 

CoKB  (Gr.  Jcwvof).  In  Botany,  a  term  desotir: 
that  form  of  inflorescence  called  a  stTC^'i'\ 
which  is  a  spike,  the  carpels  of  which  are  ^'^i^- 
like,  spread  open,  and  b^r  naked  seeds.  S;me- 
times  the  sciues  are  thin,  with  little  eohej<i'>a: 
but  they  often  are  woody,  and  cohere  into  i 
single  tuberculated  mass. 

Cone  of  Snjs.  Xn  Optics^  inchdn  ^U 
the  rays  which  fall  from  a  near  luminous  pci'--. 
or  from  a  single  point  of  a  near  luminous  o^- 
ject^  upon  a  given  surface ;  fur  example,  tbf 
object-glass  of  a  telescope :  also  the  rays  tliroT:^ 
by  the  object-glass  to  its  focus. 

Confedemoy  (Lat.  confcoderatio.  from  c' ". 
together^  and  fcedus,  a  league).  In  Polities.  &a 
alliance  of  independent  states  for  a  comm-o 
object. 

Conlbdemtlon»  tlie  Oennnnle  (hj  the 
Germans  termed  the  Bund).  Was  fonn<^ 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna :  the  instiTiment  V^v 
which  it  is  constituted  bears  date  June  8, 1815. 
This  union  was  framed  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  ancient  imperial  government^  dissolved  i& 
1806.  The  constituent  members  are  thirty- 
four  monarchical  states  and  fonr  firee  cities. 
which  enter  the  confederation  as  equal  and 
independent  The  diet  of  plenipotentiari(*«. 
whidi  forms  the  representative  body  of  the 
league,  is  permanent,  and  sits  at  Fmi^ait-on- 
the-Maine.  When  tiiis  diet  meets  as  a  gr^f^f^ 
assembly  (plenum),  six  states,  rii.  ko^r^ 
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Prussia,  5aTaria»  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtem- ' 
bt'i^,  have  four  Totes  ench ;  five  other  states, 
three  each ;  four,  two ;  the  rest,  one ;  making 
seventy  in  alL  But  in  the  making  of  funda- 
meatul  laws,  admission  of  new  members  into 
the  confederacy,  and  on  religious  questions, 
ananimity  is  required.  In  the  ordbiary  as- 
j>*^iiibly  of  the  diet,  the  votes  are  so  apportioned 
as  to  make  only  seventeen  in  all :  this  is  the 
i«sfinbly  in  which  propositions  are  discussed, 
vhich  are  decided  without  discussion  in  the 
pknum.  This  ordinary  diet  manages  th« 
g»  nerdi  afi&irs  of  the  confederation.  Austria  | 
prt-sides  in  both  diets.  The  principal  objects  I 
of  the  confederation  are  :  the  examination  of 
disputes  between  its  members ;  mutual  protec- 
tion ;  reciprocal  assistance  towards  securing 
internal  tranquillity ;  the  establishment  of  con-  ! 
(dilutions  of  estates  in  all  the  states  ;  the  esta- 
bhnhmeDt  of  certain  central  courts  of  appeal ; 
VzA  equality  of  Christian  sects ;  an  inter- 
Ddtional  oommoni^  of  civil  rights  in  some 
{lointii ;  and  finally,  the  regulation  of  the 
e  r,.iition  of  mediatised  princes  and  states. 
[Mkdiatisation.] 

Confmreace*  In  English  Parliamentary 
ii-«i\2e.  a  meeting  of  certain  delegated  members 
of  the  two  houses  to  discuss  the  provisions  of 
a  bill  respecting  which  there  is  a  disagreement 
Utween  them ;  nsnally  on  the  subject  of 
aieodments  introduced  Dy  one  and  rejected  by 
i^«  other.  The  principal  rules  relating  to  con- 
ftr^aees  are:  1.  That  a  conference  must  be 
dr-siaDded  by  that  house  which  is  in  possession 
'i  the  bilL  2.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  name  the  time  and  place  at  which 
the  conference  shall  be  holden.  3.  The  house 
which  asks  the  conference  must  in  its  message 
cicirly  express  the  subject-matter  respecting 
vhich  it  is  to  be  holden.  4.  It  is  usual  for  the 
house  desiring  the  conference  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  reasons  to  be  offered  in  sup- 
port of  tiie  measure  which  the  house  has 
adopted.  These  reasons  are  communicated  by 
it:i  managers  (L  e.  delegates)  to  those  of  the 
r>ther  house ;  and  it  is  irregular  for  any  mem- 
ber to  go  beyond  these  reasons,  or  to  speak 
aD.Mhing  except  by  way  of  introduction  to 
t'neir  delivery.  6.  If  the  reasons  alleged  on 
both  sides  fail  in  producing  agreement  between 
the  houses,  what  is  term^  a  free  conference 
is  demanded;  usually  after  two  conferences 
have  been  holden  without  effect.  In  a  free 
r«jnference  the  managers  are  not  tied  down 
to  follow  a  particular  line  of  instructions  (al- 
th-iogh  they  may  have  received  such  instruc- 
tiun*i  firom  their  house),  but  may  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  in  a  more  liberal 
Di'inner. 

Cox7BSK2iCB  has  also  been  the  frequent  deno- 
mination of  meetings  of  divines  for  ecclesiasti- 
cs purposes.  The  conferences  of  Hampton 
Coort  (1604)  and  the  Savoy  (1660),  between 
di'rgy  of  the  ehuzch  of  England  and  Puritans 
uid  Presbyterians,  are  weU  known  in  English 
^tory.  The  annual  meetingv  of  Wesleyan 
Px^^achea  are  otyled  OM^erencw. 
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CoBfosflloDf  Aniioular  (Lat  auricula, 
dim.  of  auris,  an  ear).  Is  accounted  by  the 
church  of  Kome  part  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  It  must  be  made  to  a  priest,  who  is 
under  solemn  obligation  not  to  reveal  it ;  and 
must  include  every  mortal  sin.  As  an  autho- 
rised practice  of  the  church,  this  usage  does 
not  appear  to  be  older  than  about  a.d.  1215. 
Confession  is  also  prescribed  by  the  Greek 
church.  Among  Protestants,  the  Lutherans 
have  retained  it  in  a  modified  form  ;  but  con- 
fession to  God  is  alone  required  in  our  church 
as  preparatory  to  absolution. 

CoafeMloii  of  Faltb.  A  formulary  setting 
forth  the  opinions  held  by  a  religious  commu- 
nity. The  most  important  documents  of  this 
nature  published  prior  to  the  Reformation  are 
the  Apostles',  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasiak 
Creeds.  [See  these  &i^-]  Since  that  period 
the  Bomanists  refer,  1.  To  the  decrees  and 
catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent,  as  contain- 
ing a  complete  exposition,  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  defence,  of  their  opinions ;  2.  To  the 
Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  published  in  1664,  which 
begins  with  a  statement  of  the  Nicene  creed, 
and  proceeds  to  declare  briefly  and  explicitly 
the  additional  tenets  of  the  Romish  church ;  3. 
The  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith  by  Bossuet, 
as  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  is  con- 
sidered of  secondary  authority. 

The  most  authentic  symbol  of  the  Greek 
church  is  that  which  was  drawn  up  in  1642 
by  Mogila,  the  metropolitan  of  Kiow.  It  was 
approved  with  great  solemnity  by  the  patriarchs 
and  principal  clergy  of  that  communion. 

The  reformed  churches  have  in  almost  all 
cases  drawn  up  summaries  of  their  peculiar 
tenets,  and  require  their  ministers  to  express 
their  assent  to  them.  The  church  of  England 
requires  subscription  upon  ordiuation  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  three  articles  of 
the  36th  Canon  which  relate  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  king,  &c  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  Homilies  are  also  authorised  state- 
ments of  the  doctrine  of  this  community. 

The  symbolic  books  of  the  Lutheran  church 
are  numerous ;  the  principal  are  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  in 
1630 :  the  articles  of  Smalcald  by  Luther, 
(1638);  the  Great  and  Little  Catechisms  of 
Luther  ( 1 629) ;  and  the  Form  of  Concord  ( 1679}. 
The  original  symbol  of  the  Scotch  church  is 
called  the  General  Confession  of  the  true 
Christian  Faith,  which  was  adopted  by  the  king 
and  nation,  together  with  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  in  1681.  A  second  was  drawn 
up  in  1660  by  some  of  the  principal  ministers, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  in  parliament  for 
that  purpose.  The  Confession  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  (in  1643)  was  declared  in 
1690  by  an  Act  of  the  Scots  Parliament  to  be 
the  national  standard  of  faith  in  Scotland* 

CoaflMNior  (Lat.;  Gr.  hyuoKayirr^i).  In 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  title  given  to  those 
who  have  undergone  persecution  for  Christianity 
short  of  death.  They  were  peculiarly  honoured 
in  the  primitive  church,  together  with  the 
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memoiy  of  those  who  had  actually  suffered 
(martyrs).  In  the  fiomish  church,  tne  term  is 
applied  to  priests  authorised  to  hear  confessions. 
Conflfunition.  In  Astronomy,  denotes 
the  position  which  the  planets  occupy  rela- 
tively to  each  other. 

ConflnnaUon  (Lat  confirmatio).  The 
laying  on  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  for  the 
conferring  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a 
rite  by*  which  a  person  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion  takes  upon  himself  the  performance 
of  the  baptismal  vow  made  for  him  by  his 
sponsors.  In  the  early  ages  this  ceremony 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  very  generally 
with  the  unction  of  the  forehead.  It  is  retained 
in  the  Christian  church  generally,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  sacrament  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

ConlUoatlon  (Lat.  confiscatio,  from  fiscus, 
a  treasury).  In  the  Civil  Law,  the  punishment 
of  forfeiture  of  goods  or  land  to  the  public  purse. 

Oonlliot  of  &aws«  The  opposition  be- 
tween the  municipal  laws  of  different  countries, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  may  have 
acquired  rights  or  become  subject  to  duties  j 
within  the  limits  of  more  than  one  state.  In  i 
the  language  of  Mr.  Burge  (Colonial  and  ^ 
Fonign  Lau\  1.  6.),  'the  right  or  claim  which  i 
is  in  contestation  before  a  judicial  tribunal  may 
present  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  bom,  or  had  a  domi- 
cile, or  had  taken  up  a  temporary  residence,  or 
in  which  his  property,  the  siibject  of  the  claim, 
was  situated,  or  in  which  the  act,  instrument, 
or  tes^Ament  on  which  the  claim  is  founded  whs 
executed,  or  in  which  the  contestation  takes 
place.  In  this  conflict  of  laws  it  becomes  an 
important  branch  of  jurisprudence  to  ascertain 
which  shoidd  be  selected,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  selection  is  to  be  made.'  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  principal  works  on  this 
subject :  Rodenburg  On  the  Conflict  of  Statuttrs, 
an  Essay  append^  to  his  treatise  J)e  Jure 
Conjugum ;  Hortius,  De  Odlisione  Legum ; 
Boullenois,  De  la  Personnaliti  et  de  la  RieiliU 
des  Lois ;  the  American  judge  Story's  treatise 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws ;  and  the  above-cited 
work  of  Mr.  Burge,  Commentaries  on  Colonial- 
and  Foreign  Laws  generally,  in  their  Conflict 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Law  of  England, 
4  vols.  8vo.  London  1837. 

Confluent  (Lat.  confluens,  running  toge- 
thcr).  The  cohesion  or  blending  together  of 
two  bones  which  were  originally  separate. 
The  occipital  bone  of  man,  ossified  from  four 
distinct  centres,  is  an  example. 

CoNFLVXNT.  In  Medicine,  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  eruptive  diseases  in  which  the  pimples 
or  pustules  are  not  detached,  but  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  form  confluent  patches,  or  even  to 
cover  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  body :  hence  the 
term  confluent  smaU'pox, 

Confoe«l  Qoadiico.  In  treatises  on  Plane 
Curves,  conies  which  have  the  same  foci  are 
often  termed  eonfocal  quadrics.  Such  quad- 
rics  when  they  intersect  always  do  so  at  rieht 
angles,  and  the  two  tanffenta  from  any  point 
to  a  conic  are  equally  inclined  to  the  tangent, 
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at  that  point,  to  the  eonfocal  oonie  whieh  pas.^ 
through  it.    The  properties  of  a  system  of  con- 
focal  conies,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  giren 
in  most  text-books,  and  are  deducible  fmm  tho«e 
of  conies  inscribed  in  the  same  quadrilateral. 
since  the  lines  joining  the  common  foci  and  th<> 
circular  points  at  inflnity  are  common  tangT.ts 
to  all  the  conies  of  the  system.    [Focus.]   Con- 
\  focal  quadric  surfaces  are  surfaon  of  the  svoocd 
order,   whose  principal  sections  are  conf<>^l 
quadric  curves,  and  a  system  of  such  oonft-.-al 
quadrics  may  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  q'i:i  1- 
ric  surfaces  inscribed  in  the  same  developi^i^ 
upon  which  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinitT  aid 
the  three  focal  conies  in  the  principal  diiiiDetrjl 
planes  ace  double  lines ;  the  portions  of  thc!^ 
planes,   therefore,  which  are  bounded  by  tii^ 
focal  conies,  must  be  regarded  as  special  indivi- 
duals of  the  system  of  eonfocal  quadiie  snrfacei 
Through  any  point  in  space  three  qaadri»  c-in 
in  general  be  drawn  so  as  to  be  eonfocal  with  & 
given  one,  and  these  three  always  cut  on-'  an- 
other in  their  lines  of  curvature,  since  th'7  u^ 
mutually  at  right  angles  to  each  other,    [lisu 
OF  CuttVATURB.J     The  normals  to  these  thrn* 
confocals  at  their  point  of  intersection  are  the 
common  axes  of  the  several  tangent-cones  to 
the  eonfocal  quadrics.      These  tangent-«)n«=s 
are  themselves  eonfocal,  i.  e.  have  the  «a:no 
focal  lines   [Focal  LinbsI   and  those  vh^b 
intersect  do  so  at  right  angles,  so  that  any  twj 
eonfocal  quadrics  which  cut  one  another  ap^-H^ 
to  do  so  orthogonally  from  whatever  point  cf 
view  they  may  be  regarded.     The  quadrics  con- 
focal  to  a  given  ellipsoid,  for  examjde,  eon^'\»' 
of  ellipsoids,  of  hyperboloids  of  one  and  hyi*> 
boloidfl  of  two  sheets.     Of  these  surfaces  th<*« 
of  the  same  species  do  not  intersect  ow  an- 
other, but  each  surface  ia  cut  perpendicnUrlj 
by  every  eonfocal  of  the  system  i^ch  is  of  a 
different  species.    "We  may  add  that  the  reci- 
procal of  a  system  of  eonfocal  quadrics  ia  a 
system  of  concydic  quadrics,  whence  properties 
of  the  one  system  are  easily  deduable  from 
those  of  the  other.     [Cokctclic  QtJJLDBic&] 
The  like-directed  semi-axes  of  the  three  con- 
focals which  pass  through  any  point,  or  soitsble 
functions  of  the  same,  are  termed  the  dliptic 
coordinates  of  that  point.     [CooBniKATis.] 

The  theory  of  eonfocal  quadrics  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  pore  and  applied  geo- 
metry, and  on  this  account  is  nsuaUy  treated 
at  considerable  length  in  all  good  tot-bookf. 
In  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  attncdon  of 
an  ellipsoid,  for  instance,  the  properties  of 
eonfocal  ellipsoids  play  an  important  pai^ 
[Attbactioic,  Calculus  or.]  Ivory,  in  his 
treatment  of  this  problem  (Encydopadia  Sri- 
tannica,  art  'Attraction*)  was  led  to  the  eon- 
sideration  of  what  he  termed  corrsspondinii 
points  on  two  eonfocal  ellipsoids;  that  istonj. 
points  whose  distances  from  any  one  of  the  three 
principal  diametral  planes,  common  to  the  tvo 
quadncs,  are  proportional  to  the  axes  of  the 
quadrics  which  are  perpendicolar  to  the  plin* 
in  question.  He  has  shown  that  the  distance  be- 
tween two  points,  one  on  each  of  two  eonfocal 
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ellipsoids,  is  always  equal  to  the  distance  be- 
tveeu  their  respecdve  corresponding  points ;  an 
important  property  frequently  referred  to  as 
hjT^t  Theorem,  The  plane  of  the  greatest 
and  mean  axes  2a,  25  of  an  ellipsoid  may  be 
regarded  as  the  limit  of  a  confocal  ellipsoid, 
▼bose  squared  semi-axes  have  become  equal  to 
a'-e*,  ^— c*  and  0;  so  that  to  every  point 
[lys)  on  the  ellipsoid  will  correspond  a  point 
il  1?)  in  the  plane  of  a,  6,  determined  by  the 
n-lations 


whence  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the  points 
it  ri)  which  oonaespond  to  the  points  of  a  line 
of  curratore  on  the  ellipsoid  all  lie  in  a  conic 
whi;se  fod  are  the  points  corresponding  to  the 
cmMlics.  As  a  particular  case,  it  follows  that 
to  any  three  points  A,  B,  C  on  the  elliptic  sec- 
tion (0,6)  of  the  ellipsoid  will  correspond  three 
points  Ai,  B„  Ci  on  the  focal  ellipse.  With  re- 
yj^  to  &ree  such  pairs  of  pointa,  Jacobi  has 
iihuwn  that  the  distances  of  any  point  (^ye)  on 
t'jf  ellipsoid  from  A^,  Bi  and  Ci,  are  connected 
^'the  same  relations  as  those  which  obtain 
Mveen  the  distances  from  A,  B  and  C  of  the 
p^int  ((,  i|)  in  their  plane  which  corresponds  to 
'^.y^).  This  remarkable  theorem,  known  as 
J:iii)bi'9,  is  the  analogue  of  the  well-kuown  one 
in  plane  eonicB,  in  virtue  of  which  the  distances 
"4  inj  point  of  an  ellipse  from  its  two  foci  are 
f^U'ed  to  one  another  in  precisely  the  same 
^'  smoff  as  are  the  distances  from  the  same  foci 
"/"'jij  point  in  the  line  which  joins  them. 

CoBflmnabl^*  In  Geology.  When  after 
*'*■  deposit  of  mineral  matter  the  mass  of 
't'^^its  has  consolidated  itself,  afid  assumed 
'n^  definite  features  that  distinguish  it  from 
^■'ht>r  rocks,  it  frequently  undergoes  a  change 
Gf  position  before  another  deposit  is  thrown 
dovn  upon  it.  If  the  new  deposit  is  parallel  to 
tr.<^  old  one,  it  is  said  to  lie  eonformahly  upon 
it ;  if  it  is  not  parallel,  it  is  described  as  un- 
''•'fformahU.  These  terms  are  in  common  use 
'^mong  geologists  in  reference  to  all  stratified 
f  >nnations.  The  same  terms  are  used  whether 
^  if  want  of  conformability  is  caused  by  eleva- 
tion or  by  denudation  of  the  lower  bed. 

Coiig4  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  the  same 
^"ft  of  moulding  as  the  echinus,  or  the 
*]  -arter-round :  also  a  term  applied  sometimes 
'-'  the  cavetto ;  the  former  being  called  a  stoeU- 
'v7  cmge,  the  latter  a  kaiJow  eongi. 

Conge  dliUre  (Fr.  leave  to  choose).    The 

^inir's  writ  or  license  to  the  dean  and  chapter 

^'  ''hoose  a  bishop  in  the  time  of  vacancy  of 

U;>  b«e ;  a  mere  fonnal  proceeding. 

CoBgenevs.     Species  belonging  to  the  same 

CoBgesttoQ  (Lat.  oongestto,  from  congero, 
^^  ap  togetkery  When  there  is  an  unnatural 
'<  "Tumolation  of  blood  in  the  capillary  vessels 
'f  any  part  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  the 
•'}nn  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  the  functions 
'  t  which  are  disturbed,  is  said  to  suffer  under 
'*rtw7''«ti<w» :  it  induces  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
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vessels  of  the  part  affected,  which  when  once 
established  is  difficult  of  removal.  Congestion 
of  the  brain,  liver,  or  lungs  is  a  frequent  effect 
of  fevers,  though  generally  consequent  upon  a 
previous  morbid  condition  of  the  organs. 

OoBslonierate  (Lat.  conglomeratus,  part. 
of  oonglomero,  /  heap  togethtr).  lu  Anatomy, 
glands  which  are  made  up  of  many  small  glands, 
the  ducts  of  which  unite  into  one,  as  the  ^vaiy 
glands. 

CoNOLOiTBBATB.  In  Goology.  A  rock  made  up 
of  rounded  fragments  of  various  rocks  cemented 
together  and  re-formed.  Conglomerates  are 
sometimes  called  PuDDmo-sroNES  [which  see]. 
The  cementing  medium  of  a  conglomerate  may 
be  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  or  oxide  of  iron. 
Sometimes  the  cement  is  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  stones  and  rocks  together  so  firmly 
that  they  break  more  readily  than  the  cement. 
Conglomerates  are  of  no  special  g<*ological  age, 
but  are  met  with  in  various  formations. 

OoBgreffatlon  (Lat.  congregatio,  from  con, 
and  grez,  a  flock).  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  assembly  of  masters  and  doctors  is  so  calle<l, 
in  which  the  ordinary  business  of  giving  degrees 
&c.  is  transacted. 

CoMORBGATioir.  In  Ecclesiastical  language, 
properiv  an  assembly  of  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  divine  worship.  Companies  of  reli- 
gious persons,  forming  subdivisions  of  monastic 
orders,  are  styled  in  the  church  of  Rome  cot?- 
gregatione.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
congregations  of  cardinals,  which  serve  as  com- 
mittees for  the  transaction  of  business  of  the 
see  of  Rome. 

Ooncragatlonalff  I  A  sect  of  Protestant 
Dissenters,  who  arose  in  this  country  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Robert 
Brown  maintained  that  every  society  of  Chris- 
tians meeting  in  one  place  for  religious  worship 
under  its  own  laws  and  ministers  formed  a 
legitimate  and  independent  congregation.  The 
Congregationalists  have  been  called,  from  their 
founder,  Bbowkists,  and  in  later  times  ly- 
DEPBNDBNTS  [which  See].  Each  congregation 
appoints  its  own  ministers  by  vote,  and  can 
remove  them  at  pleasure.  Their  chief  tenets 
are :  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  total  de- 
pravity, particular  redemption,  effectual  grace 
and  final  perseverance. 

Congress  (Lat.  congressus,  from  con- 
gredior,  /  go  together).  In  Politics,  a  meeting 
of  the  sovereigns  of  states,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, for  the  purpose  of  arranging  inter- 
national matters.  The  first  general  European 
congress  was  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany,  at  Miinster  and 
Osnabriick,  1648,  which  was  followed  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.  Remarkable  general 
congresses  have  been:  1.  Of  the  Pyrenees, 
1669;  2.  Of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1668;  8.  Nime- 
guen,  1676;  4.  Ryswick,  1697;  6.  Utrecht, 
1713;  6.  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  1748;  7.  Teschen, 
1779;  8.  Paris,  1782;  9.  Versailles,  1785; 
10.  the  Hague,  1790;  11.  Raetadt,  1797;  12. 
Erfurt^  1808  ;  13.  Vienna,  1814,  concluded  at 
Paris,    1815;  14.  Aix-la-Chapelle,    1818;  16. 
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Troppft^  1820;  16  Layback,  1821 ;  17.Veroiift,  • 
1822.  (Phillimore  On  International  Law^  ii.  46.) 
CoNOitBss.  The  title  of  the  national  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
consists  of  a  house  of  representatiTes,  and  of 
a  senate.  The  former  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year.  The  qnaliftcation  of 
electors  is  the  same  with  that  required  in  their 
respective  states  for  electors  to  the  lower  house 
in  the  state  legislature.  The  number  of  re- 
presentatives is  apportioned  according  to  the 
population  of  each  state,  and  is  altered  every 
ten  years,  when  the  census  is  taken  by  authority. 
In  making  this  estimate,  the  slave  population 
is  reckoned  only  at  three-fifths  of  its  amount 
There  cannot  be  more  than  one  representative 
for  30,000  free  persons.  The  senate  is  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  state:  the 
senators  are  chosen  for  six  years  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state.  The  house  of  representatives 
chooses  its  own  speaker :  the  vice-prej!<ident  of 
the  United  States  is,  ex  officio,  president  of  the 
senate.     Bills  for  revenue  purposes  must  ori- 

ginate  in  the  house  of  representatives  ;  but  are 
able  to  the  proposal  of  amendments  by  the 
senate.  The  senate  has  the  sole  power  of  tiy- 
ing  impeachments ;  but  it  can  only  convict  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
and  its  sentence  extends  only  to  removal  from 
office  and  incapacitation  for  holding  it  The 
regular  meeting  of  congress  is  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December  annually.  Every  bill 
which  passes  the  two  houses  is  sent  to  the 
president  for  approval  or  disapproval ;  in  the 
latter  case,  he  returns  it,  with  nis  reasons,  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated :  i^  on  recon- 
sideration, it  is  passed  again  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  in  each  house,  it  becomes  law.  The 
powers  of  congress  are  strictly  limited,  and 
separated  from  those  of  the  various  state  legis- 
latures by  the  constitution. 

Concrewe  Sooket.  [Rockbt.] 
ConiTaenoe.  If  the  difference  between 
two  numbers  a  and  b  (positive  or  negative)  be 
divisible  by  a  third  p,  called  the  modulus^  the 
first  two  are  said  to  be  congrumis  for  that 
modulus.  The  symbolical  expression  of  this 
property,  first  proposed  by  Gauss,  is  a  =  A 
(mod.  p\  and  is  termed  a  congruenee.  Thus 
7  =  2  (mod. 6);  12  =  -  2(mod.7);  and  16  =  0 
(mod.  3).  The  modulus  being  the  sa^e,  two 
congruences  may  be  added,  subtracted,  multi- 
plied or  raised  to  any  power,  just  like  ordinary 
equations ;  so  that  if  ff  =  ^  and  tfj  =  h^  (mod.  fi) ; 
fl  +  fli  =A  +  Ai,  aaj^=bbi^  «»  =  A», in  short F (a) 
n  F  ( A),  if  F  (x)  be  the  symbol  of  a  rational  and 
integral  function  with  integers  for  coefficients. 
Further,  one  congruence  may  be  divided  by 
another  provided  the  members  of  the  latter  are 
prime  to  the  modulus.  Thus  since  147  =  12 
and  7  =  2  for  mod.  6,  we  conclude  that  21=6. 
Either  member  of  a  congruence  is  termed  a 
rraidfie  of  the  other  for  the  modulus  to  which 
the  congruence  corresponds.  [Rbsidus-]  Any 
number  a  which  substituted  for  »  renders 
F  (x)  a  multiple  of  ;>,  is  said  to  be  a  root  or  «o- 
lulion  of  the  congruence  F  (x)  =  0  (mod.  p).    It 
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is  evident  that  any  number  eongniOTis  to  a 
will  also  be  a  solution ;   in  speaking  of  th« 
distinct  solutions  or  roots  of  such  a  oongneniv, 
however,  incongruous  solutions  are  to  be  mur- 
stood.    An  identical  congruence  is  one  wl.ic-h 
subsists  for  all  values  of  x ;  in  order  that  I'm 
may  be  the  case,  its  coeffici^ts  must  obvioiiiily 
be  multiples  of  the  modulus.    As  in  the  tht^-nr 
of  equations,  it  can  be  shown  that  no  oon.TD- 
ence,  of  which  the  modulus  is  a  prime,  c::^ 
have  more  roots  than  it  has  dimensions.   1: 
may  have  less  and  even  none.    By  Febm at': 
Thborbm  the  congruence  x'-»  —  1  =  0  ( moi  ,■ 
has  precisely  p  — 1  roots,  and  from  thif  b. 
we  can  deduce  the  number  of  roots  of  o\'.n 
congruencea    The  arithmetical  theory  of  re- 
sidues of  powers  is  identical  with  that  of  V- 
nomial  congruences  of  the  form  x*— 1  =n,  and 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  nnmV*  rs. 
Serret*»  Algittre  Sumrieure  and  Poinsofs  lit- 
flexions  svr  la    ImoHs  des  Nombrts  may  b*- 
consulted  with  advantage  by  the  student  vi 
this  branch  of  the  theoij  of  numbers. 

OoBio  Seottona.  In  Geometry,  the  £^ 
tions  of  an  ordinary  right  (or  oblique)  (^■n^ 
by  a  plane,  are  termed  eonic  sections  or  fiv.- 
ply  conies.  According  to  the  position  of  th< 
plane,  these  sections  have  received  the  sptvr* 
names  ellipse,  hyperbola^  and  parabola:  in  i 
restricted  sense  the  term  eonics  applies  to the«> 
curves  only.  The  ellipse  is  obtained  wheo  tiie 
plane  of  section  cuts  only  one  sheet  of  the(cc<>. 
and  obviouslv  includes,  as  particular  ch-n 
the  circle  and  the  point.  The  hyperboU  r~ 
sults  from  the  section  of  the  cone  by  a  pi^' 
which  meets  both  its  sheets,  and  clearH  Q- 
dudes,  as  a  variety,  a  couple  of  ri|jht  'W^^ 
The  only  remaining  position  is  the  interme'i:at<- 
one  where  the  plane  is  parallel  to  one  of  ibf 
sides  of  the  cone,  in  which  case  the  snrti^):^  i> 
termed  a  parabola ;  a  variety  of  the  latt  r  :& 
clearly  a  pair  of  coincident  right  lines.  Fn^Tn 
this  it  appears,  conversely,  that  the  centre  arJ 
plane  of  projection  being  properly  chosen,  auj 
given  conic  may  be  projected  into  another  of 
any  required  species. 

The  sections  of  the  cone  were  first  ^dir^ 
by  the  geometricians  of  the  school  of  Plat<^ 
They  admitted,  however,  only  the  right  con** 
into  their  geometry;  and  they  suppOBed  tb«* 
section  to  be  fonned  by  a  plane  perpendicolar 
to  its  side.  Consequently  the  mne  sections 
were  formed  from  three  different  eones,  t!.-- 
angles  at  the  vertex  being  right,  acute,  or 
obtuse.  The  parabola  was  prwluoed  from  s 
right-angled  cone,  the  ellipse  from  an  acoti^ 
angled  cone,  and  the  hyperbola  from  an  ob- 
tuse cone.  Apolloniuq  of  Perga,  according  t' 
Eutocius,  was  the  first  who  showed  that  the 
three  sections  may  be  obtained  frt>m  the  nne 
cone,  whether  right  or  oblique,  and  whatt-rtr 
the  angle  of  its  apex ;  the  species  of  the  mre 
depenmng  on  the  different  inclinations  of  ^t^^ 

Elane  of  the  section  to  the  cone  it^lf.  It  has, 
owever,  been  established  that  Archinledt^ 
who  flourished  about  forty  years  prior  t<) 
Apollonius,  was  acquainted  with  the  tut  tha^ 
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thp  three  sections  may  be  derived  from  ttie 
>«3mp  cone.  Pappus,  in  his  Mathematical  Col- 
Irrti'/vSj  ascribes  to  Apolloniiis  the  Dames  by 
whii'h  the  three  sections  are  desip:nated:  the 
term  parahofa,  however,  occurs  in  tht*  writings 
of  Ari'himedes. 

No  part  of  mathematics  has  been  more 
th<.^JUgilly  studied  than  that  which  treats  of 
the  pmperties  of  coni(\s,  and  no  curves  play  a 
iQt.re  ini[)ortant  part  in  geometriccd  and  phy- 
^.l-a\  enquiries.  The  treatises  on  the  subject 
which  have  appeared  since  that  of  Apollonius, 
iiiiii  up  to  the  one  recently  published  by  Dr. 
Salmon,  are  of  course  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Thf  ancient  method  of  defining  conies  haa,  in 
ni'K'rn  times,  given  place  to  others  which  do 
not  transcend  the  limits  of  plane  gfometiy. 
W.iilis  and  De  Witt  appear  to  have  been  the 
fir^t  to  adfipt  this  method,  which  has  since 
I'vtune  universal.  The  properties  of  the 
carves  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  definition 
Kive  varied  from  time  to  time  according  as 
p'-'iRetrical  and  algebraical  methods  became 
m>iT  and  more  perfected.  Boscovich  defined 
A  conic  as  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  dis- 
t;ir.ois  from  a  fixed  point  and  a  fixed  line 
hnt-  a  constant  ratio.  The  fixed  point  and 
l^i?  are,  respectively,  coincident  with  a 
/■■'n  and  its  corresponding  directrix,  and 
th?  i-nnic  is  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola, 
aorvling  as  the  constant  ratio  in  question 
«'^  lf*s  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  unity. 
A^  .rding  to  still  more  recent  geometrical 
a-'iods,  towards  whose  developement  Steiner 
fA  Chasles  have  contributed  so  much,  a  eonic 
i^  fn-qnently  defined  &s  the  locus  of  the  inter- 
^'  t  ons  of  corresponding  rays  of  two  homo- 
^Ts;  hie  ^ncUs,  or  as  the  envelope  of  the  lines 
^Jii  h  join  corresponding  points  of  two  homo- 
£rr.i['hic  ranges;  whence  it  follows  at  once, 
-ni.inrrst  other  properties,  that  a  conic  is  in 
f.''ntral  determined  by  five  conditions,  such 
a«  thrtse  of  passing  through  fire  given  points, 
t'lihing  five  given  lines,  &e.  An  infinite 
L'.rnlM^r  of  conies  can  be  found  to  satisfy  four 
pv(»n  conditions ;  the  whole  system,  however, 
\^  citiracterised  by  stating  how  many  of  the 
o'iii(N  which  it  embraces  pass  through  any  as- 
jimed  pointy  and  how  many  touch  any  assumed 
'  'p.  These  two  numbers  have  been  termed  by 
M.  Chasles  (Compiea  Rendua,  1864)  the  cha- 
f-i  fyriitics  of  the  system,  since  all  properties 
•f  the  latter  msy  be  determined  by  them. 
M  Chasles'  method  of  characteristics  consti- 
t'l^^one  of  the  most  important  of  modem  con- 
tributions to  geometry. 

In  algebraic  geometry  it  is  shown  that  every 
f^i'i:ition  of  the  second  degree  has  a  conic  for 
it^  locus,  and  conversely  mat  the  equation  ot 
^"^'•ry  conic  is  of  the  second  order.  Conies 
f^-'ording  to  the  modem  method  of  classiflcs- 
♦  'H.  therefore,  are  termed  curves  of  the  second 
'-<l'r.  [Curves.]  The  equation  of  a  conic, 
f»*odeTed  homogeneous,  being  formed  by  equat- 
're  to  zero  any  temaiy  quadric  [Qoawtics], 
fonicB  are  also  frequently  termed  quaJric  curves 
^f  bimply  qmdrics.    The  quadric  represented, 
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in  rectangolae  Cartesian  coordinates,  ^,  ^,  by 


*    y 


^    z 


the  equation 

ax^  +  b^  +  c^-¥2di/sf+  2erx  +  2/xy^0 

win  be  an  ellipse,  hyperbola  or  parabola  accord- 
ing aaf^—a  b  is  negative,  positive  or  zero ;  it  will 
be  a  circle  if  fs^O  and  a«=A,  and  will  break  up 
into  a  pair  of  right  lines  when  the  discriminant 

a  f  e 
f  b  d 
e   d   c 

vanishes.    [Discriminant.] 

Conloal  Point*  A  point  on  a  surface, 
every  line  through  which  there  meets  the  sur- 
face in  two  or  more  coincident  points.  I'he 
number  of  such  coincident  interseer  ions  deter- 
mines the  order  of  the  conical  point.  Conical 
points  are  more  frequently  called  multiple 
points.  Thus  the  orisin  is  a  double  point  on 
the  surface  represented  by  the  equation 

where  i/i  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  t*^ 
degree  in  t,  y,  z.  All  the  generators  of  the 
cone  Kg  as  0  meet  the  surface  in  tkr^e  coincident 
points,  and  of  these  generators  the  six  which 
lie  in  the  cubic  cone  u^  meet  the  surface  in 
four  coincident  points.  The  innumerable  tan- 
gent planes  to  the  cone  1/9  are,  in  an  especial 
sense,  tangent  planes  to  the  surface,  and  the 
double  point  is  a  cusp  on  the  section  which 
each  determines.  The  corresponding  singu- 
larity on  the  reciprocal  sur&oe  is  eaaUy  ascer- 
tained. 

ConiAlialettea  A  mineral  of  a  green  colour, 
consisting  essentially  of  arsenate  and  phosphate 
of  copper,  with  traces  of  vanadic  acid.  It 
occurs  at  Hinajosa  de  Cordova,  in  Andahina 
in  Spain. 

COBldla  (Ghr.  ir^Mr,  dusi),  A  term  some- 
times  used  in  describing  Lichens,  to  denote  the 
bodies  which  constitute  the  powdery  matter 
called  soredia^  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the 
thalli.  By  others  they  are  called  the  propagula. 
Also  the  little  reproductive  cells  of  certain 
fungi. 

Coniltoroa  (Lat).  In  Botany,  a  natural 
order  of  arborescent  or  shrubby  Gymnosperms, 
inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  usually 
both  resinous  and  evergreen.  Their  real  or- 
ganisation was,  for  a  long  period,  but  little 
imderstood,  until  Brown  discovered  that  the 
ovides  of  the  entire  order  are  naked.  No  other 
race  of  plants  can  be  named  of  more  importance 
to  mankind  than  this — first,  for  their  resinous ' 
secretions,  as  turpentine,  pitch,  Canada  balsam, 
&c.;  and  seconc^y,  for  their  timber,  which  is 
used  under  the  names  of  fir,  pine,  deal,  cedar, 
sandarach,  and  many  others.  All  the  kinds  of 
fir,  cedar,  juniper,  pine,  savin,  cypress,  and 
arbor  vit«e,  are  species  of  genera  belonging 
to  this  order,  which  appears  from  geological 
evidence  to  have  existed  in  sreat  abundance 
among  the  earliest  vegetation  fnat  clothed  the 
surface  of  our  planet.  Their  name  marks  their 
habit  of  producing  their  fruit  in  cones. 
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CONINE 

OonlBe  or  Oonia.  An  alkaloid  existang  in 
hemlock  (Conium  mamilatum).  It  ib  a  oolour- 
lesa  Tolatile  oil  of  powerful  odour  and  acrid  taste, 
obtained  by  distillation  of  the  plant  with  alka- 
line water.    It  is  intensely  poisonous. 

Coniroctrea  (Lat.  conus,  a  cone,  and  ros- 
trum, a  beak).  A  tribe  of  Insessorial  birds  or 
perchers,  induding  those  which  hare  a  thick 
robust  conical  beak,  as  the  crows  and  finches. 

ConlstOBlte.  A  hydrated  oxalate  of  lime 
from  Coniston  in  Cumberland. 

Conite  (Gr.  K6tns,  powder).  A  magnesian 
carbonate  of  lime,  found  associated  with  certain 
seolites,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  at  Down  Hill, 
county  Deny;  also  in  Iceland,  Hessia^  and 
Saxony. 

Coniiun  (Ghr.  icdSrciov,  hemlock).  A  genus 
of  UmbeUifers,  containing  the  well-known  poi- 
sonous weed  called  Hemlock.  This  plant,  C. 
mactdatum^  is  known  by  its  mouse-like  smell ; 
but  the  technical  distinctions  reside  in  the 
fruits,  which  are  roundish,  with  Atc  wavy  corky 
ridses  on  each  half,  with  no  oil-channels  (vittse), 
and  the  albumen  deeply  furrowed  on  the  inner 
side.  It  grows  in  hedges  and  by  roadsides, 
and  has  a  tall  erect  branched  apotted  smooth 
stem,  smooth  parsley-like  leayea,  and  compound 
umbels  of  fhiits.    It  is  used  in  medicine. 

OoploUit  Becroes.  In  Music,  a  term  used 
of  two  or  more  notes  which  immediately  follow 
each  other  in  the  order  of  the  scale. 

Ooi^oiat  Tetvaehords.  In  Music,  two 
tetrachords  or  fourths,  in  which  the  same  note 
is  the  highest  of  one  and  the  lowest  of  the 
other. 

OonjimgQX  Xlglits.    [Mabrz^ob,  Law  of.] 

Ooajngate  (Lat.  coigugatus,  part  of  con- 
jugo,  /  yoke  together).  An  li^jecti^  frequently 
used  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  with  re- 
ference to  two  quantities,  points,  lines,  axes, 
curves,  &c.,  which  present  themselves  simul- 
taneously and  have  reciprocal  properties. 

OoaSugmtm  Oonatttneiits  of  a  Blatris 
or  Botormlaant.  Are  those  which  are  sym- 
metrically placed  with  respect  to  the  principal 
diagonaL    [Matrix.] 

OoaJncato  IMameters.  In  quadrie  curves 
two  diameters  are  said  to  be  co^jugeUe  when 
each  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to  the  other; 
each  is  the  polar  of  the  infinitely  distant  point 
on  the  other,  and  consequently  parallel  to  the 
polar  of  every  point  on  the  latter,  and  there- 
fore to  the  tangents  at  ita  intersections  with 
the  curve. 

In  quadrie  turfaceM,  three  diameters  are 
said  to  be  coiq'ugate  when  the  plane  of  any  two 
bisects  all  chor£i  parallel  to  uie  third.  Such 
a  plane  is  always  parallel  to  the  polar  plane 
of  any  point  on  the  third  diameter,  and,  tnere- 
fore,  also  to  the  tangent  planes  at  its  extremi- 
ties. The  numerous  properties  of  conjugate 
diameters  are  given  in  every  good  treatise  on 
pure  and  algebraical  geometry. 

Coi^affato  or  Beoiproeal  Idao*. 
[KiNBMATics  and  Rotations.] 

Od^lnvato  Volnt.  This  expression,  al- 
though an  objectionable  one,  is  still  in  general 
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CONJUGATE  TANGENTS 

use,  and  denotes  a  double  point  of  a  emre  at 
which  the  two  tangents  are  imaginary.  Such  & 
point  being  altogether  isolated  from  the  curre. 
IS  sometimes  called  an  isolated  point,  sad  its 
existence  is  only  detected  by  the  fact  th&t  tb« 
number  of  points  in  which  any  line  through  it 
meets  the  curve  is  two  leas  than  the  order  of 
the  curve  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  In  the 
conchoid  of  Nicomedes,  for  example,  idudi  is  % 
quartic  curve  having  the  equation 

A««*«(a-4r)«(4t«+y*), 
the   origin  is  clearly  a  double  point  on  th* 
curve ;  the  tangents  at  which  are  given  bj  the 
equation 

If  a  were  greater  than  h^  therefore,  these  tan- 
gents would  be  imaginary,  and  the  origin  ^uold 
have  no  consecutive  points  on  the  carve. 

Coiyuirifcto  Potntiv  UaoSf  and  TM- 
aairl***  Two  points  are  said  to  be  conjvgaU 
with  respect  to  any  conic  when  the  poUr  of 
one  passes  through  the  other.  Similarly  tvo 
lines  are  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  saica 
conic  when  the  pcde  of  either  lies  in  the  other. 
Lastly,  two  triangles  or  trilat'erals  are  said 
to  be  comugate  when  each  side  of  the  one 
is  the  polar  of  a  Tertex  of  the  other,  h 
the  last  case  the  angle  opposite  any  side  and 
the  pole  of  the  latter  are  corresponding  «r- 
tiees  of  the  conjugate  triangles,  and  simil&riy 
any  side  of  one  triangle  and  the  polar  k 
the  opposite  vertex  are  corresponding  sides. 
The  three  lines  joining  the  corresponding  Te> 
tices  of  coiyugate  triangles  always  meet  in  the 
same  point,  and  the  intersections  of  the  tb^ 

Eiiirs  of  corresponding  sides  always  lie  is  i 
ne.  A  triangle  eadi  of  whose  veitic««  » 
the  pole  of  the  opposite  side  ia  called  a  «\A 
conjugate  triangle.  Thus  the  diagonal  points  of 
a  complete  ouadrangle  (intersections  of  pain  of 
opposite  sides)  form  a  self-conjugate  triangle 
with  respect  to  everr  conic  whidti  passes  thioofh 
those  points.  In  tne  modem  treatment  of  the 
properties  of  conic  sections,  the  theoiy  of  con- 
jugate points,  lines,  and  triangles  is  of  the  fii^t 
importance. 

CoaJocate  Tangeats.  Any  two  tangents 
at  a  point  of  a  surface  are  said  to  be  conjvpatf 
when  each  there  touches  all  the  curves  of  contact 
of  circumscribed  developables  having  the  other 
for  a  generator.  They  are  always  parallel  to  a 
pair  of  oonjucate  diameters  of  the  indicatrix, 
and  form,  with  the  infiexional  tangents*  a  har- 
monic pendL  From  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  radii  of  curvature  of  a  surface  and 
the  semi-diameters  of  the  indicatrix  [Ixdica* 
TBix],  it  follows  at  once  that  the  algebraical 
sum  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  any  two  normal 
sections  through  a  pair  of  conjugate  tangont; 
is  constant  The  above  definition  of  conjugate 
tangents  is  that  given  by  Dupin  {Diwloppemrr.u 
de  GionUtrie),  who  first  investigated  their  pro- 
perties. A  simpler  definition  would  be :  Act 
two  tangents  at  a  point  on  a  surface  such  th.it 
the  tangent  plane  at  a  consecutive  point  on 
either  contains  the  other.  (Salmon's  Analyi'C  •/ 
Geometry.) 


CONJUGATES,  HARMONIC 
OoBjvffAiM.  Bamoaia.     [Habmohicax. 

PoiSTS.] 

CoaJvratioB  (Lat  eoDJiigatio).  In  Oram' 
mar,  is  to  rerbs  what  declension  ia  to  aubBtan- 
tivet— the  sum  total  of  the  infleziona  which  they 
admit,  corresponding  to  the  vaiiona  dicum- 
Btancefl  of  time  or  mood  nnder  which  an  action 
is  coDoeiyed  to  take  plaoa. 

Coi^iineUoii.  In  AatFonomy.  ^ThenMer- 
cnry  and  Veooa  are  in  a  line  between  na  and 
the'  sun,  they  are  aaid  to  be  in  inferior  eon- 
junction.  When  any  of  the  planeta  are  ao 
eitiiate  beyond  the  ann,  they  are  aaid  to  be  in 
vtpmor  conjunction.  Flanetaiy  bediea  ap* 
pearing  near  each  other  or  a  atar  are  alio  laid 
to  be  in  ooi\janction. 

CoNjTJKcnox.  In  Grammar,  that  part  of 
speech  which  expreasea  the  relation  of  proposi- 
tions or  judgments  to  each  other.    [Gbammab.] 

ComvBotlTO  Mood  (Lat  moans  coqjnnc- 
tints)  That  modification  of  the  Terb  which 
txpreesM  the  dependence  of  the  event  intended 
OD  certain  conditions.     fOBAiiKAB.]  ^ 

Conjnrlac  (from  the  Lat.  coi^jurare,  to 
consyire).  Under  this  name  are  included  all 
performances  needing  sleight  of  hand,  many  of 
▼hioh,  as  the  term  implies,  need  the  combined 
action  of  two  or  more  persona.  The  ingenious 
irieka  of  conjurors  have  a  practical  Talne ;  for, 
though  the  serious  arguments  which  are  to  refhte 
the  pretensions  of  mesmerists  must  be  sought 
tis^vhere,  the  credulity  of  the  uneducated  may 
i^.^ire  some  check  when  they  find  that  the  phe- 
Booraa  exhibited  by  spirit-rappers  andmagne- 
tisers  can  be  produced  by  persons  who  admit 
t^tthey  employ  only  ordinauy  human  agencies. 

Cannaamceae  (Connarus,  one  of  the  genera). 
In  Botany,  a  natural  order  of  shrubby  or 
arboresoent  Exogens  inhabiting  the  tropica, 
^  only  distinguished  with  certainty  ftcim. 
iy^aminoea  by  the  radicle  being  remote  from 
the  hilnm.  They  approximate  reiy  closely  to 
the  Cesalpineous  section  of  Leauminoim;  but 
^ir  want  of  stipules  and  regular  flowera  will 
^snaXij  be  sufficient  to  distii^ish  them  from 
the  gnmt  mass  of  the  Papilionaceous  section. 

Coaafttd  (Lat.  eonnatna,  bom  to^etkor}. 
The  anatomical  condition  under  which  the 
c«sifieation  of  the  common  fibrous  or  cartOa- 
Riouos  bases  of  two  bones  proceeds  from  one 
p<not  or  centre,  and  so  converts  such  bones  into 
one  bone ;  aa  e.g.  the  rtuUui  and  ulna,  or  the 
ii^a  and  Jibula  of  the  frog.  These  structures 
ve  each  to  the  eye  single  bones ;  but  the  mind, 
tranacending  the  senses,  recognises  such  single 
booe  as  being  essentially  two.  The  centrums 
of  the  two  middle  segments  of  the  AvUl  in 
fishes  ars  connate. 

CoKMATi.  In  Botany,  a  term  appUed  to 
If'Area,  when  an  opposite  pair  are  joined  to- 
other by  the  base  around  the  stem,  so  that  the 
lAtter  appears  to  grow  through  them. 

^^oaBaotte.  A  rare  Goniish  mineral,  sup> 
P^  by  Oonnell  (after  whom  it  is  named)  to 
h«  a  compound  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of 
<^Pper,  with  a  little  water.  It  occurs  in  prisma 
<»  a  daik  blue  colour.  ' 
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OoBBlwttBft  (Lat  oonniTeo^  /  wink),  A 
term  used  figuratiTcly  by  botanista  in  deseribinff 
the  direction  of  oigani^  to  denote  a  graduu 
inward  direction,  as  in  many  petals.  It  is  the 
same  as  con  verging. 

In  Anatomy,  the  term  is  applied  to  those 
▼alrular  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  of  canals 
which  are  so  disposed  as  to  retard,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  permit,  and,  as  it  were,  connive 
at,  the  passage  of  the  contente  of  such  canals 
as  the  valvuim  oonniventes  in  the  human 
intestine. 

Conaolaaeiir  (Fr.  from  connaitre,  to  know). 
This  term  is  applied  to  Uiose  who  are  versed  in 
a  knowledge  of  tne  Fine  Arte.  The  qualifications 
of  a  sound  connoisseur  are  rarely  met  with,  and 
the  majority  of  those  who  pretend  to  judge  of 
art  come  under  the  description  of  a  well-known 
Italian  author,  of  being  *  conosdtori  sensa  cog- 
nixione.' 

CoBo-eiuMiis.  A  skew  sur&oo  of  the 
fourth  order  ganerated  by  a  line  moTing  on  two 
directors^  one  of  which  is  rectilinear  and  per- 
pendicular to  all  generators,  and  the  other  la  a 
eirde  usually  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
containa  ite  centre  and  the  other  duractor.  The 
rectilinear  director,  and  the  line  at  infinity 
perpendicular  to  the  latter,  are  double  linea  on 
the  suifkce.    [Cohoid.]    Ite  equation  i« 

where  a  is  the  radios  of  the  ciroular  director, 
and  0  the  distanoe  of  ite  centre,  on  the  axis  of 
y,  from  the  rectilinear  director  or  axis  of  x. 
The  surface  was  discorered  by  Wallis. 

OonolMli]^  (Gr.  kAmi,  a  cone,  and  IXi{,  a 
sptro/).  A  genus  of  shells,  intermediate  between 
m  Oonee  Bjod  Fdutea. 

Ooaold  (Gr.  mn^iSi|s).  A  skew  suxfkoe 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line  which  alwaya 
remains  parallel  to  a  plane  and  haa  a  rectilinear 
director.  When,  as  la  usually  the  case,  the 
directinfl  plane  and  line  are  perpendicular  to 
each  otner,  the  latter  is  a  line  of  etrietion  on 
the  surface,  Tlusline  being  taken  as  axisof  #, 
the  equatioa  of  the  surface  may  alwaya  be 

reduced  to  tha  feim  »mj/V\,  whatorer  may 

be  the  nature  of  ite  aeoond  director.  Should 
the  lattw  be  also  a  right  line,  not  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  first  director,  the  conoid  will  be 
an  equilateral  parabobid.  [Htfbbrouc  Paka- 
BOLoiD.]  The  Cono-euneue  of  WaUis,  already 
describe,  is  also  a  conoid,  and  another  well- 
knoicn  example  is  the  Skew  Helicoid,  the  curri- 
linear  director  of  which  is  a  helix  having  the 
rectilinear  director  for  ite  axis.  The  under  suz^ 
face  of  a  spiral  staircase  presente  a  fiuniliar  iUna- 
tration  of  this  conoid.  A  conoid  may  be  r^ 
garded  as  having  three  directors,  one  curvilinear 
and  two  rectilinear,  one  of  the  la^r  being  at 
infinity.  If  the  first  of  these  directors  be  a 
curve  of  the  m^  order,  then  the  onler  of  the 
eonoidal  surface  will  be  2m,  and  each  rectilinear 
director  will  be  a  multiple  curve  on  tha  conoid 
of  the  m^  order  of  multiplioitgr.     [Binwi 

SUBTACB.] 


CONOIDAL 

The  directing  plane  being  horicontal,  the 
Urns  of  level  on  tne  surface  will  of  course  be 
the  generators ;  the  line*  of  greatest  slope,  since 
they  cut  the  former  lines  perpendicularly,  will 
obviously  be  projected  into  circles  on  the 
directing  plane. 


CONSEDERATION 

to  the  law  as  at  present  established,  all  cnmii* 
are  liable  to  the  conscription  at  the  age  U 
twenty.  Each  arroudisaement  has  its  CAtu'iv.- 
gent  allotted  to  it  out  of  the  total  oaroUr 
required  for  the  service,  and  this  number  ii 
filled  up  by  lot  from  the  youths  liable  to  the 
Formerly  it  was  a  custom  with  English  oonsoriptioo.  There  are,  however,  Tarious  claims 
writers  to  give  the  name  conoid  to  any  solid  <  for  exemption  recogpaised  by  the  lav.  Tu 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  conic  section  legal  duration  df  the  service  is  seven  yesirs. 
around  one  of  its  axes.  In  this  acceptation,  I  The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  </ 
however,  the  term  is  obsolete,  and  has  been  .  the  Confederate  States  have  been  compelled  tu 
replaced  by  that  of  a  quadric  of  revolution.        j  resort  to  this  system  during  the  present  war,  is 

Conoldal*    Of  the  shape  of  a  conoid.     A   order  to  obtain  soldiers, 
tenn  applied  to  the  head  of  an  elongated  shut       Comecratton  (Lat.  consecratio).    The  art 
of  that  form.   The  service  projectiles  for  cannon  ,  of  setting  apart  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service 
and  small  arms  have  eonoidal  heads.  i  or  worship  of  God :  thus  a  newly  built  ciiur  h 

Oonops  (Gt.  jK^MMfr,  a  gnat).  A  Linnnan  is  consecrated  with  certain  ceremonies,  van  i^' 
genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  characterised  by  in  different  communities.  The  admi&6ion  u  i 
having  an  elongated,  slender,  pointed  proboscis,  bishop  to  his  ofiBce  is  called  his  consecrali»n. 
It  is  at  presf  nt  subdivided  into  the  genera  Bu^ 
centea,  Prosena  and  Stamoxys,  Myopa,  Zodion, 


In  Physiol'vy. 
when  one  motion  gives  rise  to  the  productiou  vi 


and  Conops  proper:  the  larvas  of  the  latter  other  motions  contrary  to  or  independent  of  the 
subgenus  are  developed  within  the  abdominal  will,  the  latter  are  so  called :  as,  e.g.,  the  c>dd- 
cavity  of  the  humble  bees,  and  other  Hymeno-   traction  of  the  iris  when  the  eye  is  voluntanlj 


pteni. 
CoBMUiiriiiBity  (Lat.  oousanguinitas).    In 


directed  inwards. 

CoEMente*  DiL  A  tenn  by  which  the  Latins 


Ij21w,  is  the  relationship  between  persons  de-  distinguished  their  twelve  chief  deities — Ju&a 
scended  from  a  common  ancestor;  and  is  Vesta,  Minerva,  CereS)  Diana»  Venus,  ^ii% 
either  lineal,  between  persons  of  whom  one  is  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  ApoUo. 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  other  (son, ,  The  namee  of  th(Me  deities  and  their  attril>ut>  j 
father,  grandfather,  &c.),  or  collateral,  between  :  are  for  the  most  part  distinct  from  those  wLi.h 
such  as  lineally  descend  from  the  same  ancestor  i  the  Greeks  assigned  to  their  gods ;  but  as  th< 
(brothers,  cousins,  &c).  In  lineal  oonsan-  literature  of  Rome  took  its  tone  and  cokiof 
guinity,  the  father  is  related  in  the  first  degree  from  Greece,  so  its  mythology  was  mixed  ^i 
to  the  son,  the  grandfather  in  the -second,  and  with  that  of  the  latter  country,  those  deitjrf 
so  forth.    In  collateral,  the  computation  is  by      ' 


beginning  at  the  common  ancestor  and  reckon- 
ing downward  to  the  more  remote  of  the  per- 
sons compared :  thus  brothers  are  kindred  in  the 
first  degree  ;  uncle  and  nephew,  or  first  cousins, 
in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  forth. 

CoiMcieBcev  Coorts  o^  and  of  &•• 
quests.  Were  courts  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  eourt^i  arose  out 
of  various  statutes,  beginning  with  1  Jas.  I.  c.  14, 
their  original  appointment  having  been  by  order 
in  council  under  Henry  VIIL    But  these  courjts 


whose  functions  most  resembled  each  dm 
being  confounded,  till  the  above  names  becaQ« 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the  Latis  ap- 
pellations of  the  Greek  divinities. 

OoaserwatoTy  (from  Lat.  conservo,  /  yr^ 
serve).  In  Horticulture,  a  glased  stmetare  in 
which  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  oat 
in  a  bed  of  soil.  It  is  distinguished  from  sd 
orangery  by  its  having  a  glased  root  whil>t 
that  of  the  latter  is  opaque ;  and  from  a  pvfo- 
Iiuuso  by  the  plants  being  in  the  free  soil,  an  1 
thus  growing  horn,  the  fl.  or,  whilst  in  thcp'tvo- 


have  been  recently  abolished,  and  have  been  >  housii  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  pbc^'d  on 
replaced  by  the  county  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  !  saehxis,  or  on  a  stage  or  series  of  shelves  rising 
extends  to  the  recovery  of  debts  under  50/.,  and  |  one  above  another.    They  are  exdusivelj  um-^I 


ten  of  which  are  situated  within  and  around  the 
metropolis. 

CoBSorliit  (Lat  Patres  Conscripti,  or 
Fathers  Conscript),  A  title  of  the  Boman 
senators. 

OoBSCiiption  (Lat.  conacriptio,  a  written 


for  the  pljuts  which  are  in  a  growing  st9ti> 
during  the  winter,  and  are  therefore  warmth! 
according  to  the  temperature  which  such  plants 
may  require.  One  of  the  largest  conservatories 
in  the  world  is  that  erected,  at  Chatsworth  io 
Derbyshire,  by  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire. 


lint).    The  compulsory  enrolment,  for  military   for  palms  and  other  tropical  plants ;  it  covers 


or  maritime  service,  of  individuals  taken  from 
the  population  at  large.  The  conscription,  in 
the  Boman  commonwealth,  was  made  not  by 
lot^  but  by  arbitrary  selection  by  the  consuls 
fmm  among  the  bdk  of  the  citisens  when  a 
levy  was  required.  In  France  the  conscription 
was  established  during  the  Revolution,  before 


jnore  than  an  acre  of  ground,  and  is  above  sixty 
feet  high. 

Coasidevatlmi  (Lat  oonsideratioX  In 
Law,  is  the  material  cause  of  a  contracts  with- 
out which  it  is  not  binding  on  the  partr. 
Consideration  is  said  to  be  either  exprtstrd  or 
implied.    An  express  consideration  is  wh^re 


which  period  the  armies  of  that  country  had  i  the  motive  or  inducement  of  the  parties  to  the 
been  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  The  '  contract  is  distinctly  declared  by  its  terms ;  a* 
word  is  first  used  in  n  law  of  1708.     According   where  a  man  bargains  to  sell  his  land  for  Iul'*. 
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It  is  implied,  where  an  act  is  don«,  or  a  legal 
demand  forborne,  at  the  request  of  another, 
without  tn  express  stipulation :  in  which  case, 
the  law  presumes  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  act  or  forbearance  to  have  been  the 
indncement  of  the  one  party,  and  Uie  offer  of 
the  other;  as  where  a  person  comes  to  an  inn 
nnd  makes  use  of  it,  intention  to  pay  for  the 
a(^-(Jmmodation  is  presumed.  Consideration  is 
also  either  wduabtey  that  is.  for  money  or  an 
equiTalent;  or  it  is  of  natural  affection,  certain 
decrees  of  relationship  affording  in  some  cases 
^ut^ident  consideration  for  a  gift 

Conaistorj  (Lai.  oonsistorium,  a  place  of 
asfo/ibft/).  An  assembly  of  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons ;  also  certain  spiritual  courts  holden  by  the 
kohops  in  each  diocese.  At  Borne  the  consis- 
tcTT  denotes  the  judicial  court  constituted  by 
thp  wllege  of  cudinala.  The  representative 
Wlj  of  the  reformed  church  in  France  is  styled 
C'Hsistory,  There  is  now,  or  should  be,  accord- 
ing to  law,  a  consistory  for  erery  6,000  Pro- 
tectant souls,  consisting  of  the  pastor  or  pastors, 
aod  from  six  to  twelve  elders.  The  consistory 
names  the  pastor.  There  werw  in  1863  eighty- 
f  ijht  reformed  consistories  in  France  (not  in- 
clu  ling  the  Lutheran  churches). 

Cmiioliattted  Vnad.  Down  to  1816,  the 
tiohequers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
k^l't  separate,  certain  portions  of  the  public 
^ "  Que  arising  in  each  kingdom  being  espe- 
f'»W  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the 
h^Tfft  on  its  own  debts,  and  other  peculiar 
pn^Ty^aes.  But  on  January  5,  1816,  the  sepa- 
rate exchequers  were  consolidated  into  one; 
and  an  Act  was  at  the  same  time  passed  con- 
*>H'lating  certain  portions  of  the  joint  revenue 
ot  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  fund, 
Leiicf  called  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  pro- 
Tidin<r  for  its  indiscriminate  application  to  the 
pi^vment  of  the  public  debts,  civil  lists,  and 
f'^h'-T  specified  expenses  of  both  kingdoms. 
^'me  portions  of  revenue  are  not  included  in 
ii*ii>  fund ;  but  it  embraces  by  fer  the  largest 
jirt  of  the  public  income.  Thus,  from  March 
:i«*.  1859,  to  March  31,  1860,  of  a  total  nett 
in  r.me  of  7*2,912,064/.,  the  consolidated  fund 
i^'Mnded  no  less  than  71,089,668/. :  the  ex- 

I  .. diture  on  account  of  the  peculiar  charges 
f"  }ff  defrayed  by  the  fund  during  the  same 
y  AT  amounted  to  81,478,966/.,  leaving  a  sur- 
r'v<  of  41,433,098A  applicable  to  other  objects. 

.'  tirman  On  the  Funds,  7th  ed.  p.  196;  Pari. 
l'H''r,  No.  347,  Sess.  1860,  &c) 

CoBsonanee.    [Cokcobd.] 

CoBsoiuutt.    [Vowel.] 

Coasfiiraejr  (Lat.  conspiratio,  agreement). 

I I  Law,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  an  agreement 
< :  tvn  or  more  persons  falsely  to  indict  one,  or 
;  r.>cape  him  to  be  indicted,  for  felony ;  who, 
Ji  ter  acquittal,  may  have  his  writ  of  conspiracy. 
In  a  more  general  sense,  many  species  of  com- 
H:iationa  to  injure  another  are  termed  eon- 
^;"ane8 ;  as  to  procure  one  to  be  arrested,  to 
'•  fraud  under  certain  circumstances,  &c.  Con- 
-j  imcy  is  an  indictable  offence ;  and  two  at  least 
01  the  persons  indicted  must  be  found  guilty 
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to  produce  a  conviction,  as  otherwise  the  offence 
is  not  proved  against  anyone. 

Constable  (Fr.  conn^table,  from  Lat. 
comes  stabuli,  counf  of  the  stride).  A  high 
officer  in  the  monarchical  establishments  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  France,  the  first  dignitary 
imder  the  crown,  commander-in-chief  and 
supreme  military  judge.  In  that  countiy  the 
office  WHS  abolished  in  1627,  as  conferring 
powers  too  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 
In  England  the  last  permanent  lord  high  con- 
stable was  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, whose  office  was  forfeited  to  the  crown 
by  his  attainder  in  1622 ;  since  which  time  it 
has  only  been  occasionally  conferred  on  par- 
ticular emergencies.  The  title  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  the  Lower  Empire.  (Ducange, 
Gloss.) 

CoNSTABLB.  In  Law.  A  constable  is  an 
officer  particularly  charged  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  either  within  the  hundred, 
where  he  is  called  high  constable^  or  within 
the  parish  or  tything,  where  he  is  called  petty 
constable,  and  where  he  has  generally  super- 
seded the  tything-man.  The  duties  of  the 
high  constable  respecting  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  are  now  merely  nominal ;  but  he  is 
still  of  use  to  represent  the  hundred  in  certain 
legal  actions,  and  to  perform  certain  ministerial 
offices  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  as,  for  instance,  the  return  of  jurors, 
which  originally  devolved  upon  the  bailiff  of 
the  hundred.  The  functions  of  petty  constable 
are  still  of  great  and  daily  importance.  It  ia 
his  business,  in  the  fijst  place,  to  interfere 
upon  his  own  authority,  and  if  necessary  by 
apprehension  of  the  offender,  whenever  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  other  more  seriouB 
offence  is  committed  in  his  presence,  or  when- 
ever he  has  sufficient  information  of  a  felony ; 
uid,  in  the  next  place,  to  execute  all  such 
warrants  apparently  and  upon  the  face  of  them 
legal  as  shall  be  committed  to  his  hands  by 
competent  authorities.  He  has  a  right,  when 
impeded  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  to  call 
upon  bystanders  for  assistance,  and  has  the 
power  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability  to  ap- 
point a  deputy  to  execute  warrants  in  his  stead. 
Constables  were  anciently  appointed,  and  stiU 
might  legally  be  so,  by  the  jury  of  the  leet ; 
but  high  constables  are  now  apjninted  either 
at  quarter  sessions  or  by  the  justices  of  the 
hundred  out  of  sessions,  and  petty  constables 
are  annually  sworn  in  to  the  office  at  quarter 
sessions  for  each  parish  upon  presentment  of 
the  vestiy;  and  the  person  bo  presented  is 
compellable  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment)  except  in  recognised  cases  of 
disability  or  exemption,  to  serve  the  officOb  A 
special  constable  is  a  person  appointed  to  act 
as  constable  upon  a  particular  occasion ;  and 
any  two  magistrates  have,  in  case  either  of 
actual  or  apprehended  riot^  the  power  of  caUing 
upon  all  persons  who  would  be  liable  to  serve 
as  petty  constables  to  act  as  special  constables, 
and  their  refusal  is  punishable  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  office. 


CONSTELLATION 


Congtablea  are  frequently  appointed  in  pnr- 
soiuice  of  paiticiilar  Acts  of  Farliament,  as  the 
police  constables  in  London.  And  by  2  &  3 
Vict,  c  65,  c  93,  and  other  statutes^  a  comity 
constabulaiy  was  constituted  both  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Constellation  (Lat  constellatio,  from  con, 
together ^  and  stella,  a  star).     In  order  to  distin- 
euish  with  greater  facility  the  different  stars,  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  observers,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  separate  them  into  groups  or 
dusters,   which  have   received  the  name  of 
constellations.     These  are  represented  by  the 
figures  of  men   or  animals,  or  other  objects 
to  which  they  were  fancied  to    have   some 
resemblance.     Hipparchus  called  them  Aster- 
wms;   Aristotle  and   Hyginus,  Bodies;   Pro- 
dus.  Animals ;   others,  Meteors ;  but  the  term 
constellation    has    been    long  established    by 
general  usage.     The  origin  of  these  figures  and 
names  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Bj  most  authors  the  twelve  constellations  of 
the  zodiac  are  supposed  to  have  been  established 
about  1,700  years  before  our  era  either  by  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Chaldeans.    Dupuis  supposes 
them  to  have  had  an  incomparably  moreandent 
origin,  and  that  their  names  are  significative  of 
the  climate  of  Egypt  at  the  epo<3i  when  the 
solstice  was  in  Capricorn;  that  is,  about  15,000 
before  Christ     But  even  on  this  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  con- 
stellations, or  signSt   as  they  are  frequently 
called,  are  significative  of  the  seasons,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  reference  was  made  to  the 
sign  opposite  to  the  sun,  instead  of  that  which 
the  sun  occupied ;  in  which  case  the  origin  of  the 
names  woula  be  referable  to  an  epoch  preceding 
our  era  by  about  2,000  or  3,000  years.     This 
arises  from  the  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
which  regress  or  go  backward  annually  among 
the  stars,  accomplishing  half  a  revolution  in 
about  12,500  years. 

Hipparchus  was  the  first  who  constructed  a 
catalogue  of  the  stars  from  exact  observations. 
It  has  been  preserved  to  our  own  times  in  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  contains  1,022  stars 
distributed  among  48  oonstellations ;  namely, 
12  in  the  zodiac,  21  to  the  north  of  the  zodiac, 
and  15  to  the  south.  Stars  which  were  not 
comprehended  in  anv  of  the  constellations  (and 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  many  such) 
were  called  by  a  Greek  term  signifymg  un- 
formed ;  that  is,  not  entering  into  the  forms  of 
the  constellations.  Several  have  been  added 
in  modem  times,  as  the  stars  of  the  southern 
heavens  became  better  known.  A  much  dearer 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  figures  and  relative 
positions  of  the  constellations  by  inspecting 
a  common  celestial  globe,  than  from  any  de- 
scription, however  dialled. 

The  48  constellations  of  Hipparchus  are  as 
follow : — 

In  the  zodiac  12:  Aries^  Taurus,  Gtmim, 
Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
Caprioomus,  Aquarius,  Pisces. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  21 :  Ursa  Minor 
(the  Little  Bear),  Ursa  Mt^'or  (the  Great  Bear), 
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Draco  (the  Dragon),  Cepkeus,  Boetes,  Cbrv^t 
Borealis,  Hercules,  Lyra,  Cj^us  (the  Sv&n), 
Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  Auriga  (the  Waggoner., 
Opkiuchus  or  Serpentarius,  Serpcru,  Sa^<tta 
(the  Arrow),  Aquila  (the  Eagle),  Lelphiniu\\z« 
Dolphin),  Equuieus  (the  Horse's  Head),  Pm- 
sus,  Andromeda,  Triangulum  (the  Triangle  i 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  15:  CeiM  (tit 
Whale),  Orion,  Eridanus,  Lepus  (the  H&r>?i 
Cams  Major  (the  Great  Dog),  Canis  Minor  (tl* 
Little  Dog),  Argo  (the  SMp),  Hydro,  Oj;^ 

ithe  Cup),  Corvus  (the  Crow),  Ceniaunu^  Lupu 
the  Wolf),  Ara  (the  Altar),  Oonma  AuttnLt 
(the  Southern  Crown),  Pisds  Austrolii  (ihe 
Southern  Fish). 

To  the  above  48  constellations  of  Hippt^ 
chus,  12  near  the  south  pole  were  added  U 
Bayer,  and  represented  in  his  Uranonutr.i, 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1603. 
These  were :  Indus  (the  Indian,  or  Indian  Ir- 
angle),  Grus  (the  Crane),  Phctnix  Apis,  or 
Musca  (the  Bee),  Trianaulum  (the  Sonthera 
Triangle),  Avis  Indica  (the  Bird  of  PandL«eL 
Paw  (the  PeacockX  Pica  Indica  (the  Tooc^uii, 
Hydrus  (the  Hydra),  Dorado,  Pisds  Vola>*t 
(the  Flying  Fish),  Ckamdeon,  The  two  con- 
stellations. Coma  Berenices  (Berenice's  Hdin 
and  Antinous,  were  formed  by  Tyeho  Brahe; 
the  first  comprehending  some  of  Ptolemy's  un- 
formed stars  near  Leo,  and  the  second  ineludi^ 
others  near  Aquila,  They  are  given  in  tb^ 
catalogue  of  Kicdoli,  published  in  hia  Aiif^ 
nomy  Reformed  in  1665. 

In  the  Planispharium  SteHaium  of  Bai- 
schius,  published  in  1624,  the  eight  foUovisg 
constellations  are  found,  and  are  saidtob^« 
been  formed  by  the  modems  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  which  is  visible  in  Europe:  (k^> 
pardalis  (the  GirafieX  TV^*^*  Jordanm,  Vtsf^ 
(the  Wasp),  Cdumba  Noacki  (Noah'a  Dcre, 
Monoeeros  (the  Unicom),  Rhombus  (the  BlK<m- 
bus  or  BhomboidX  Gallus  (the  Cock).  Xlio 
same  oonstellations  are  met  with  in  the  Celes- 
tial Charts  of  Bover,  published  in  1679.  ^t^ 
the  exception  of  (xoUus,  Vespa  is  alsodianged 
into  Zm  (the  Flower-de-luce),  and  Crus{\h» 
Cross)  is  added. 

In  the  Charts  of  Hevelins,  entitled  Ftma- 
mentum  Sobiescianum,  and  published  in  1690. 
we  find  10  new  constellations:  Canes  Vciuit«* 
(the  Greyhounds,  Asterion,  and  Chara).  Laeeria 
(the  Lisard),  Leo  Minor  (the  Little  Lion.io 
place  of  Jordanus,  mentioned  above),  L^ 
(instead  of  2'igris),  Sextans  (the  Seitaot  cf 
UraniaX  Scutum  Sobiesdanum  (Sobieskrs 
Shield),  Triangulum  (the  Little  Triangl^l 
Vulpecfda  et  Anser  (the  Fox  and  Goose),  O* 
berus  and  Mons  Mesnalus, 

To  the  above,  Cor  Carols  (the  Hesii  ^ 
Charles  II.)  waa  added  by  Flamsteed,  aoi 
Robur  Candinum  (the  Oak  of  Charles)  bj 
Halley. 

Notwithstanding  the  additions  already  made 
to  the  constellations  in  the  southern  hemispben 
since  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  Lacaille  fiwsd  to 
many  dusters  of  unformed  stars,  while  observ- 
ing at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  that  be  sdm 
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to  the  list  no  fewer  than  fourteen  new  constel- 
lation^ to  which  he  gave  the  following  names : 
Ojicina  Sculptoria  (the  Sculptor*B  WorkshopX 
Fvrnax  Cht^mica  (the  Chemical  Furnace), 
Hfrologium  (the  Clock),  BeHctUut  Rhomboidalia 
(the  Khoroboidal  Net),  Cadum  Scalptorum 
{{'he  Graver),  Equuleiu  Pictoris  (the  Painter^s 
Easel),  Pi/xis  hautica  (the  Mariner's  Compass), 
Octant  Hadleianus  (Hadley's  Octant),  Ma- 
china  Pneumatica  (the  Air  Pump),  Circinus 
(the  Compass),  Quadra  (the  Square),  the 
Tehscope,  the  Microscope,  and  TabU  Mountain, 
Si.)me  still  more  recent  additions  hare  been 
proposed,  particularly  by  Bode ;  among  which 
are  the  Honours  of  Frederick,  the  Sceptre  of 
Brandenburg,  HerecMs  Ttkacope,  &c. ;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  generally  used  in  astro- 
nomical catalogues. 

If  the  question  were  to  be  asked.  What  good 
purpose  can  be  served  by  this  multiplication  of 
arbitrary  divisions  and  fantastic  names?  we 
apprehend  that  no  yeiy  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  given.  Astronomers  doubtless  find 
it  convenient  to  classify  the  stars  under  certain 
divisions ;  but  when  the  number  of  divisions 
becomes  so  great  as  to  be  remembered  with 
di£calty,  the  advantage  disappears.  The 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  divisions  also  leads  to 
great  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  they  are  liable 
to  much  uncertainty,  and  to  frequent  change 
of  br^undary.  Not  onlv  have  the  names  in 
w\T ral  instances  been  changed,  but  it  seems  to 
We  been  a  common  practice  with  astronomers 
sod  chart-makers  to  take  stars  from  one  con- 
stellation and  give  them  to  another,  without 
ftnj  other  rule  uian  that  of  pleasing  their  own 
fancies.  On  this  account  it  is  firequently  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  identify  stars  (particiUarly 
in  the  southern  hemisphere)  in  the  different 
catalogues.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  whole 
of  the  constellations  (excepting  perhaps  the 
forty-eight  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy)  were 
obliterated  firom  our  celestial  charts  and  globes, 
and  that  observers  in  describing  the  places  of 
the  stars  would  confine  themselves  to  a  simple 
stiitement  of  their  right  ascensions  and  decli- 
nations, at  least  until  some  better  arrangement 
and  nomendature  shall  have  been  devised  and 
agreed  upon. 

Conatltiieiit  Aaaembly.  In  French  His- 
tory, the  first  of  the  national  assemblies  of 
^Y'  Revolution ;  elected  in  1788  as  the  States- 
general,  dissolved  in  1791  after  proclaiming  the 
oi^nstitntion  of  that  year. 

ConatttaentB  of  a  BKatriz  or  ]>otor* 
minaiit.    [Matrix  and  DBTBBMiNAirr.] 

Coaatitnoiito   of    tho   Boots    of    an 

Sqaatton.     Algebraists  give  this  name  to 

certain  linear  functions  of   the  roots  which 

o-cor  in  the  theory  of  equations.    The  equa- 

twjn  being  of  the  »«*  degree,  any  one,  pn,  of  the 

"  - 1  constituents  of  its  roots  is  defined  by  the 
formula^ 


+  (wC^-D-x, 


nt 


^nerexj^jr,  . .  z ^  are  the  n  roots  of  the  equation, 
and  «  an  ima^nary  «»"  root  of  unity.  The 
following  rektion  between  any  root  Xr^i  and 
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its  constituents  is  easily  deducible  from  the 
above  definition : — 


nX^^X  a«Cn-l)rp^  ^  f^': 


2)r 


Pa 


+  «'Pn-i  +  2a', 


2x  being  the  sum  of  the  roots  or  the  coefiicient, 
t^en  negatively,  of  the  second  term  of  the 
equation. 

Conctltatioii  (Lat.  constitutio).  The  col- 
lective body  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  a 
state ;  either  contained  in  written  documents, 
or  established  by  prescriptive  usage.  Consti- 
tutions have  been  divided  into  three  kind  by 
political  writers :  1.  Those  granted  (octroyees) 
by  monarchs  to  their  subjects  ;  2.  Those  spring- 
ing out  of  rights  enjoyed  independently  by  the 
people,  or  classes  of  the  people,  whidi  in 
monarchical  countries  are  recognised  by  the 
sovereign  in  his  contract  with  the  people; 
3.  Those  founded  on  compact  between  sove- 
reign powers,  i.  e.  federal  constitutions.  In  a 
certain  sense,  all  states  in  which  the  power 
of  a  sovereign  over  his  people,  or  classes  of  his 
people,  is  limited  by  law  or  legal  usage  in  any 
particular,  may  be  said  to  possess  pro  tanto  a 
constitution ;  but,  in  ordinary  language,  only  a 
government  in  which  the  power  of  legislation, 
or  that  of  granting  and  withholding  supplies  to 
the  sovereign,  is  vested  in  the  people,  or  in  a  body 
of  representatives  elected  by  tliem  or  by  a  class 
of  them,  is  termed  constitutional.  Constitutions 
have  again  been  divided  into — 1.  Those  in 
which  legislative  power  is  exercised  directly  by 
the  people  (as  in  some  small  modem  common- 
wealths, and  in  all  the  free  states  of  antiquity) ; 
and,  2.  Representative  constitutions^  The  last 
again,  as  prevailing  in  modem  Europe  and 
America,  has  been  divided  historically  into — 1. 
Those  which  have  originated  from  compact 
between  several  independent  interests,  as  the 
sovereign,  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons,  in 
feudal  kingdoms ;  2.  Those  formed  artificially, 
in  modem  times,  on  the  model  of  the  British 
constitution ;  which,  although  arising  out  of 
the  same  causes  which  produced  the  feudal 
constitutions,  assumed  in  the  course  of  time  a 
difierent  and  more  comprehensive  character. 

Oonstltatioiis.  In  Roman  Law,  decrees 
of  regular  authorities,  as  pnetors,  &c ;  more 
particularly  decrees  of  the  emperors,  whether 
by  decree,  edict,  or  letter. 

Constitutions,  Apostoxjcal.  An  ancient 
code  of  regulations  respecting  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  said  by  some  to  have 
beenpromulgated  by  the  Apostles,  and  collected 
by  Clemens  Romanus.  They  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  admitted  into  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  Their  authenticity  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute.  They  have  been  printed 
together  with  the  so-called  Canons  of  the 
Apostles.  (Cotelerii  Patns  Aposto/ici,  voL  i. ; 
Krabbe's  Dissertations  on  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions and  Canons,  Hamb.  and  Gotting. 
1829 ;  Gieseler,  Eccl.  Hist.  1st  period,  3rd  div. 
§66.) 

Oonstltatloiis  of  Clarendon.  In  English 
History,  certain  propositions,  defining  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction,  drawn  up 
at  the  council  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury, 
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held  by  Henry  II.  k.p.  1 164.    (Hallam's  Middle 
Ayis,  ch.  vii.  part  ii.) 

Constrictor  (Lat.  constringo,  I  aqti^zr).  A 
name  applied  to  the  larger  serpents,  which  over- 
come and  destroy  a  struggling  prey  by  throwing 
themselves  round  it  in  overlapping  folds,  and 
cnishing  it  by  their  muscidar  force.  The  Boa 
Constrictor,  properly  so  called,  is  a  native  of 
South  America. 

Constmotlon  (Lat  constmctio).  That 
branch  of  the  science  of  Architecture  which  re- 
lates to  the  practical  execution  of  the  works 
required  to  carry  out  the  artist's  designs.  It 
is  immediately  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  the  different  forces,  and  the  strains  of  the 
parts  and  materials  of  a  building,  the  properties 
and  qualities  of  the  various  materials  used,  and 
the  effects  which  they  are  likely  to  produce  in 
their  several  places. 

ConsabfttttatiatlOB.  The  term  by  which 
Luther  expressed  the  opinion  which  he  held 
upon  the  nature  of  the  elements  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, as  distinguished  from  TVansuhatantiationf 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romanists.  The  latter  as^- 
sert,  as  the  word  they  use  implies,  that  the 
bread  and  wine  are  chsnged  into  the  body  and 
blood,  and  lose  their  former  substance,  although 
they  retain  its  appearance  miraculously  to  the 
senses.  The  Lutherans  deny  this  change ;  but 
afhrm  that  while  the  bread  and  wine  do  still 
remain  in  their  natural  substance,  the  body 
and  blood  are  at  the  same  time  transfused  into 
them,  and  thus  that  both  are  actually  partaken 
of  together. 

Consul  (Lat.).  In  Politics,  a  public  officer 
whose  functions  partake  of  the  diplomatic 
and  commercial  characters.  Such  officers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  first  employed  by  the  Italian 
republics  to  protect  their  merchants  engaged  in 
trade  in  the  cities  of  the  Levant.  The  consuls 
of  European  states  in  that  region,  and  in  Africa, 
are  at  the  present  time  officers  of  more  import- 
ance than  those  established  in  the  cities  of 
Christendom  ;  as  they  exercise,  according  to 
treaties,  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  citizens  of 
their  respective  states.  [Coksuijlb  JtnusDic- 
TioN.]  In  general,  the  consul  is  not  regarded 
as  a  minister  or  diplomatic  functionary,  and  is 
subject  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place  where 
lie  resides.  A  resident  English  merchant,  act- 
ing here  as  consul  of  a  foreign  country,  is  not 
exempt  from  arrest  on  mesne  process.  English 
consuls  are  now  salaried  officers,  under  the  Con- 
sular Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  87,  and  the  fees  which 
they  are  still  allowed  to  take  are  specified. 
Much  question  has  been  rained  as  to  whether 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  trade, 
nor  is  this  susceptible  of  any  general  answer 
under  English  usage. 

Consuls.  The  supreme  magistrates  of 
Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Their 
number  was  two,  and  the  period  of  their  office 
one  year ;  but  there  was  no  restriction  as  to 
the  numl)er  of  times  the  same  individual  might 
be  elected.  The  power  of  the  consuls  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  kings ;  i.  e.  they 
were  the  supreme  executive  officers,  but  had 
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no  legislative  authority.  The  consuls  werp 
originally  chosen  only  from  the  patnci&Dt, 
but  afterwards  from  the  plebeians  also.  The 
age  required  by  law  was  forty-three  yean ;  but 
besides  this  it  was  requisite  to  have  pa<v<«4 
through  the  inferior  offices  of  quiestor,  a^jp, 
and  praetor.  They  were  elected  at  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  some  months  before  their  entrancf 
into  office,  which  took  place  at  different  periois 
of  the  year  at  different  times,  but  finally  in 
January.  During  the  interval  they  were  termed 
consults  designaiif  or  appointed  consuls.  Soon 
after  their  entrance  into  office,  they  cast  lots 
for  the  provinces  to  fall  to  the  share  of  e^ch, 
the  superintendence  of  which  was  oonferred 
on  them  by  the  senate.  Under  the  emperon 
the  nominal  office  of  the  consulatp  was  pr«^ 
served,  but  its  substantial  power  destrojni; 
the  elections  also  became  merely  forms,  the 
emperor  appointing  whom  he  pleased.  Theo 
too  the  custom  was  introduced  of  havii^  several 
sets  of  consuls  in  one  year;  those  admitted 
on  the  first  day,  however,  gave  their  name  to 
the  year,  and  were  distinguished  from  the 
others,  who  were  termed  suffecti  (Le.  sub- 
stituted), by  the  title  ordinarH  (i.  e.  regolwl 
Persons  also  were  sometimes  dignified  mertly 
with  the  title  without  enjoying  the  office,  and 
were  then  styled  honorary  consuls.  XJodtT 
Justinian  the  year  ceased  to  be  denominated 
by  the  name  of  the  consul. 

Consuls.  In  French  History,  were  the  ^ 
sons  to  whom,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Di- 
rectory in  November  1799,  was  intrusted  tb« 
provisional  government  of  the  country,  and  a 
whose  suggestion  it  was  agreed  that  FRini>s 
should  be  permanently  subjected  to  oons^ihr 
authority.  According  to  the  constitution  framed 
on  this  suggestion,  Bonaparte,  Qunbaeeir^ 
and  Lebrun,  called  first,  second,  and  thc\l 
consuls,  were  elected  by  the  conservative  senate 
each  for  ten  years,  and  invested  with  different 
degrees  of  authority.  But  the  senate  having 
passed  various  decrees  which  curtailed  tb^ 
powers  of  the  second  and  third  consols  and 
augmented  those  of  the  first,  the  govemmeDt 
was  gradually  assimilated  to  a  monarchy,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  four  years  and  s  half  an  eisj 
transition  was  made  from  the  consular  to  tb'? 
imperial  form ;  the  title  of  emperor  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  consul ;  and  the  exercise  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  which  indeed  had  l^o^n 
only  nominally  shared  with  his  colleagues,  vas 
delegated  exdusively  to  Nap<Jeon  Bonaparte. 

CoiMiiilar  JikiisdietlMi.  Under  Tano<i« 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  British  consuls 
have  special  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, over  British  subjects  established  in  th<t.v' 
countries.  The  most  remarkable  instances  arc 
those  of  Turkey  and  China.  In  the  former 
empire  the  British  consular  jurisdiction  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  now  regulated  by  orders 
in  council,  consolidated  by  that  of  August  27, 
1860,  which  creates  an  officer  with  oonsiderable 
power  (Judicial  Assessor  at  Constantinople) 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  its  exerrise  In 
China  it  was  established  in  1S45,  after  the  fiist 
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Chinefle  war,  and  is  administered  by  a  oonsnl- 
general,  subjeet  (in  certain  cases)  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  saprome  conit  at  Hong  Kong. 

Conaiilan.  The  title  giTen  to  Roman 
citizons  who  had  been  dignified  vith  the  office 
uf  eon$aL 

GoBSnltatlon  (Lat.  consoltaiio).  In  ordi- 
nary Legal  language,  is  a  meeting  of  the 
coonsel  engaged  by  a  party  to  a  snit^  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  ca^e. 

Consultation,  Writ  of.  In  Law,  a  writ 
grdnt«d  by  the  king's  court,  whereby  a  canse 
which  had  been  removed  into  such  ooiut  by 
prohibition  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  is 
returned  thither  again.  It  is  so  called  because 
it  issues  in  consequence  of  the  judges,  on  con- 
nltatioo,  having  found  that  the  suggestion  on 
vhich  the  prohibition  was  granted  is  &lse  or 
not  proved.    [PBomBmoN.] 

Conanmytioa  (Lat  oonsumptio,  from  con- 
eomo,  /  waste  away).  This  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs,  at- 
tended bv  emadatiott,  debility,  cough,  hectic 
fever,  and  purulent  expectoration.  It  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  causes ;  but  hereditary 
disposition  and  scrofolous  habit  are  leading 
causes  which  predispose  to  its  most  alarming 
furm,  namely,  that  which  arises  from  tubercles 
in  the  longs.  Its  first  symptoms  are  cough ;  at 
^  dry,  but  afterwards  attended  by  mucous 
«ipectoration,  difficult  breathing,  lassitude, 
ai^  impaired  appetite.  These  are  succeeded 
^7  JQore  copious  expectoration  of  viscid  or 
ponilent  matter,  sometimes  streaked  with  more 
or  less  blood;  greater  difficulty  of  breathing, 
pain  in  the  side,  especially  on  coughing  or 
taking  a  full  inspiration ;  and  inability  to  Ue 
with  equal  comfort  upon  both  sides.  The 
^ffl&ciatbn  becomes  more  perceptible ;  and  the 
puljie,  at  first  not  much  affected,  becomes  full, 
h<ii\l,  and  quick.  Frequent  flushings  and  fever 
of  a  remittent  character  en^ue,  attended  by 
ehilU  and  red  sediment  in  the  urine^  but  the 
tongue  is  not  much  altered,  and  the  mouth  is 
Uiqially  moist;  the  bowels,  at  first  irregular, 
l>e«ome  habitually  relaxed ;  profuse  perspira- 
tions, attended  by  extreme  debility  and  rapid 
f'nuiciation,  follow;  the  legs  sweU;  and  the 
I-^tient  sinks,  generally  retaining  the  senses, 
ind  even  in  hope  and  spirits  to  the  last.  In 
tbr-  early  treatment  of  this  disease  the  tendency 
\>>  inflammatory  action  must  be  most  cautiously 
'Utwintered  by  bleeding,  cupping,  or  blisters ; 
the  bowels  gently  opened  by  saline  aperients; 
and  the  cough  and  irritability  quieted  by 
Oi'iam,  henbane,  or  hemlock,  and  by  small 
d'jfees  of  expectorants.  Tonics  and  acids  re- 
quire to  be  given  with  the  utmost  prudence ; 
i*iid  after  all,  little  except  palliation  can  be 
effivted.  The  diet  must  from  the  beginning  be 
■^rupflloiwly  attended  to,  and  should  be  mild 
»ud  QQtritive,  but  not  stimulant;  and  some- 
time* a  temponuy  benefit  results  from  change 
of  air;  but  where  the  disease  is  once  estab- 
ii--»liiHi,  ita  effect  is  nneertMin,  and  it  is  in  many 
^•^^•^  worse  than  ii^judicious  to  advise  change 
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of  climate.  The  inhalation  of  vapours  of 
chlorine  and  iodine,  in  very  minute  quantity, 
has  appeared  to  give  in  some  cases  a  little 
temporary  relief;  in  others  it  has  proved  de- 
cidedly mischievous;  in  none,  permanently 
useful ;  and  we  must  with  regret  assume  that 
there  has  been  some  mistake  in  the  supposed 
cures  of  established  and  constitutional  con- 
sumption. In  its  very  early  periods,  change  of 
country,  diet,  habit,  and  occupation  will  some- 
times seem  to  suspend  its  progress;  it  has 
also  been  checked  by  other  diseases,  and  not 
unfrequently  it  lies  dormant  in  females  who 
breed  quickly ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  again 
shows  itself,  and  proceeds  to  its  fatal  end. 

CoNSUHPnoK.  In  Political  Economy.  In 
the  ordinary  definition  of  the  science,  this  term 
is  recognised  as  one  of  the  three  objects  of 
enquiry  especially  connected  with  the  theory 
of  wealth.  Consimiption  is  said  to  be  produc- 
tive, when  it  is  the  result  of  the  employment  of 
capital ;  and  to  be  unproductive,  when  neither 
directly  or  indirectly  it  is  made  to  contribute  to 
production.  Much  of  the  importance,  however, 
of  this  distinction,  is  hintoricaL  It  gave  a 
colour  to  many  of  Adam  Smith's  reasonings, 
and  perhaps  was  the  prominent  cause  of  his 
Enmiiry\  but  it  takes  a  far  less  significant 
position  in  the  modem  method  of  the  science. 

CJontMSt  (Lat.  contaetus,  a  iouckinff).  In 
Geometry,  the  term  contact,  as  applied  to  two 
curves,  implies  that  the  latter  do  not  simply 
intersect,  but  have  two  or  more  cowtccutim 
points  in  common.  The  number  of  such  con- 
secutive common  points  determines  the  order 
of  the  contact.  Thus  two  curves  which  have 
two  consecutive  points  in  common,  are  said  to 
have  a  two-pointic  contact^  or  one  of  the  Jirst 
order ;  if  they  have  three  consecutive  common 
points  the  contact  is  three-pointic^  or  of  the 
second  order ;  if  four,  four^pointic,  or  of  the 
third  order ;  and  so  on.  In  short,  the  number 
of  consecutive  common  elements  is  equal  to  the 
order  of  the  contacts  Thus  two  curves  which 
simply  touch  each  other,  or  have  a  common 
tangent,  have  a  contact  of  the  first  order  both 
with  each  other  and  with  that  tangent  If 
they  have  the  same  curvature,  they  have  con- 
tact of  the  second  order  with  each  other  and 
with  the  common  circle  of  curvature.  When 
the  number  of  common  points  is  sufficient  to 
determine  one  of  the  curves  completely,  the 
order  of  contact  is  a  maximum,  and  the  latter 
curve  is  said  to  oscillate  the  former.  [Oscula- 
tion.] Thus  a  circle  is  determined  by  three 
points,  so  that  we  can  only  demand  from  it  a 
contact  of  the  second  order  with  any  given 
curve.  It  is  then  called  the  osculating  circle^ 
or  circle  of  curvature,  [Ctjhvatubb.]  A  conis 
being  determined  by  five  points  may  have 
eontact  of  the  fourth  order  with  any  curve  of 
higher  order  than  itself.  The  determination 
of  such  an  osculating  conic,  called  also  the 
eonie  of  five-pointie  contact^  has  frequently 
occupied  Uie  attention  of  geometricians.  Me- 
moirs on  the  subject  by  Cayley,  Spottiswoode, 
and  others,  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophicai 
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lyansactions  and  most  modem  mathematical 
journals.      The  methods  of  determining  the  ! 
curve  which  has  contact  of  a  given  order  with 
a  given  curve,  are  explained  in  all  good  treatises 
on  the  differential  calculus. 

The  contact  and  osculation  of  sur&ces  is 
determined  by  that  of  their  plane  sections. 
On  this  subject  Dupin's    Diveloppements    de  ^ 
Ghmetrie  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. ' 
Amongst  other  things,  the  anthor  there  shows  < 
that  the  curvature  at  any  point  of  a  surface  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  any  one  of  the ' 
innumerable  quadrics  which  can  be  drawn  to  | 
touch  the  surface  at  that  point,  so  that  its : 
principal  normal  sections  shall  have  contact  of ' 
the  second  order  with  those  of  the  surface 
itself.    In  fact,  Euler's  and  Meunier's  formnhe 
[CuBYATURB  OF  SusFACEs]  at  oucs  show  that ' 
under  these  circumstances  all  sections  of  the  | 
surface    and    of    the   quadric,    by    a   plane 
through  their  point  of  contact^  will  have  con- 
tact of  the  second  order.    The  section  of  this 
osculating  quadric  by  any  plane  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  of  the  surface  gives  at  once 
the  indicatrix\  thence  the  radii  of  curvature, 
coi\jugate  and  inflexional  tangents,  and  direc- 
tions of  lines  of  curvature,  £c.,  are  at  onoe 
determined. 

Contaeti  Anirto  o£  In  Oeometry,  the 
angle  made  by  s  curve  line  with  its  tangent 
It  is  also  called  angle  of  eontingence  [Akglb 
OF  Contact],  and  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
curvature.  Formerly  the  angle  of  contact  was 
the  subject  of  much  metaphysical  controversy 
amongst  geometers.  See  an  excellent  account 
of  the  writings  of  Wallis,  Peletarius,  Clavius, 
Vieta,  and  others,  on  this  subject,  in  the  notes 
to  Camerei^s  Euclid,  Berlin  1824. 

Contaotf  BtattoBUT*  [Statioxcabt  Con- 
tact.] 

Contagion  (Lat.  contagio).  The  propaga- 
tion of  specific  diseases  firom  person  to  person. 
Contagious  poisons  communicate  the  property 
of  producing  similar  poisons ;  the  smaU-pox  is  a 
characteristically  contagious  disease.  By  some 
writers  the  term  has  been  limited  to  diseases 
requiring  actual  contact  for  their  communica- 
tion ;  but  contagious  matter  appears  often  trans- 
missible by  the  air:  hence  toe  terms  imme- 
diate and  mediate  contagion.  Where  diseases 
are  propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  air, 
they  are  generally  called  infectious. 

Contempt  (Lat  oontemntus).  In  Law, 
disobedience  to  the  rules,  orders,  or  process  of 
a  court  of  competent  authority.  Contempt  in 
court  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment: 
for  contempt  out  of  court  an  attachment  may 
be  granted.  Contempt  of  the  king*s  prerogatiye, 
by  refusing  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
lawful  auUiority,  &c.,  is  a  high  misprision  or 
misdemeanour.  A  breach  of  privilege  of  either 
of  the  houses  of  parliament  is  punishable  by 
that  house  by  censure  or  commitment,  in  the 
same  manner  as  courts  of  justice  punish  for 
contemj^.  See  May's  Parliamentary  PracHee, 
chap,  iu.,  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  law  on 
this  subject 
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CoBtezt  (Lat  contextus).  Tlie  gen^rj 
series  of  a  discourse  ;  when  we  cite  a  par  in- 
lar  passage,  we  mean  J)y  its  eonUrt  thf  pari 
immediately  preceding  and  following  it,  whi -b 
determine  orafRvt  its  sense. 

Continents  (from  Lat.  contineo,  /  kdd  ^» 
gether).  The  lai^e  unbroken  tracts  of  laji'i  on 
the  e^rth,  whether  altogether  or  entirely  dis.^nh 
nected,  are  included  under  this  name.  T  i :« 
Europe  and  Asia  together,  Africa,  N  'f 
America,  South  America,  and  Australia,  r)ij 
all  be  thus  regarded.  There  is  abeolutrly  ro 
natural  separation  between  Europe  and  Asi^: 
and  thus,  although  in  descriptive  and  polit\^ 
geography  they  are  distinct,  in  physical  grj- 
graphy  they  are  one. 

EuBOPB  and  Asia  occupy  a  remaricable  posi- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  sb^M 
are  deeply  indented  with  inland  seas,  gnlfo. 
and  bays  [Coast  Ldvss],  and  they  are  flankM 
by  some  large  and  important  groups  of  u-Iau'k 
They  include  all  the  most  ancient  seats  and  (vn- 
tres  of  civilisation,  with  the  exception  of  EejF"^. 
and  contain  the  principal  and  loftiest  Tno<:Q- 
tain  chain  of  the  earth,  besides  many  that  an> 
subsidiary.  Its  rivers  are  not  less  remarkable'; 
its  plains  and  plateaus  are  of  great  extent,  an  1 
its  groups  of  animals  and  Tegetablee  emineDdj 
important  and  valuable  to  the  human  tv». 
The  two  Ajobicas,  connected  by  the  miebty 
chain  of  the  Andes,  are  also  strikingly  intrr<^t- 
ing  and  extremely  distinct  in  all  ess^ctAl 
peculiarities.  Australia  is  equally  disced 
Afbica  properly  belongs  to  Europe  and  A$ii. 
and  repeats  some  of  their  phenomena^  vi'^ 
many  that  are  altogether  exceptional  (mil 
to  its  physical  condition.  Of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  western  coast  of  Europe  seems  the 
best  adapted  to  human  requirements. 

Continental  System.  In  Modern  His- 
tory, the  celebrated  plan  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  for  excluding  the  merchandise  of 
England  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent  It 
was  commenced  by  the  decree  of  Berlin,  i«*ae<l 
November  21, 1806,  which  deelajred  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  made  pri- 
soners of  war  all  Englishmen  found  in  the  t<>r- 
ritories  occupied  by  France  and  her  allies.  Tii? 
blockade  thus  instituted  was  far  from  compKt'-: 
and  in  the  course  of  events  licenses  were  ex- 
pressly granted  by  the  government  for  its  eva- 
sion, and  became  a  source  of  revenue.  It  i> 
more  than  probable  that  the  decree  was  in- 
operative from  the  first  It  is  certain  tbat 
Napoleon's  soldiers  were  clothed  in  Briti-h 
fabrics ;  and,  in  effect,  the  chief  value  of  th-- 
expedient  has  been  to  show  that  no  precaution^ 
can  prevent  the  importation  of  oommodir:t-« 
from  one  country  to  another,  though  they  iu.'>v 
make  it  difficult  or  circuitous. 

Contlnvenoot  Anfle  of^  [Akglb  of 
Contact.] 

CoBtlnnal  Proportionals.  Quantitief 
are  said  to  be  continual  proportionals,  or  in 
continued  proportion,  when  the  flrst  is  ^^ 
the  second  as  the  second  to  the  third,  as 
the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 


CONTINUED  BASS 

CoBttaaed  Baaa.  In  Music,  the  same  as 
thorouffk  bass.  It  receiTes  the  name  from  its 
continuation  through  the  whole  of  a  composi- 
tion. 

CoatlBvad  V^metton.  An  ozdinary  con- 
tinued fraction  is  a  complex  fraction  of  the 
form 

c+1 

0  +  &C.    .   .  , 

ft  more  conyenient  notation  for  which  is 

b+ e+d+e 

It  is  said  to  be  a  terminating  continued  fraction 
when  the  number  of  quotients  a,  b,  e,  d,  &c.,  is 
finite.  It  is  obrious  that  any  quantity  what- 
erer  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinned  fraction.  An  ordinary  fraction  is  always 
expressible  in  the  form  of  a  terminating  con- 
tinned  fraction,  and  conyersely  any  part  of  a 
continned  fraction,  breaking  off  at  any  quotient^ 
may  be  conyerted  into  an  ordinary  fraction. 
Such  ordinary  fractions  are  called  the  conver- 
giitt  of  the  continued  fraction,  since  their  yalues 
coDTeige  towards  the  yalue  of  the  continued 
fraction  more  and  more  the  greater  the  number 
of  quotients  they  embrace.    If 

ABC  P      Q      R    . 

a;  f;  c; —  r;  Q^'  r;'  "^ 

1^  th»  Buooessiye  conrergents  formed  by  break* 
ugoffat  the  quotients 

a,  6,  e  .  .  .  |>,  9,  r,  &C. 
rapectiyely,  we  shall  haye 

A=a,  Ax  =  l;B«a&  +  l,  Bi«6,  C=Bc  +  A, 
Cs=BiC  +  Ai, 

lad  generally 

to  that  the  quotients  being  giyen  and  the  fint 
tvo  oonreigents  calculated,  the  rest  can  be 
roecessfally  deduced  by  a  yeiy  simple  and  uni- 
form rale.    [CoKyHBOEirr  Fractioxc.] 

The  numerator  or  denominator  of  a  conver- 
gent has  been  called  by  Sylyester  a  cumtdant. 
{Phil  JVans,  1853.)  It  can  easily  be  expressed 
afl  a  determinant  thus — 


^  is  the  fraction  ^  *^  ,  since  it  can  be  shown 


C= 


a        1 

-1        b 

0    -1 

0        0 


0  0 

1  0 
c  I 

-Irf 


.I)i  = 


b     I   0 

-1      c    1 

0  -1   <f 


CONTINUITY,  LAW  OF 

^  is  the  fraction  ^c-r^ 

that  PQi  rM  P^Q  »  1.     From  this  it  follows 

that   each  conyergent  is  in  its  lowest  terms, 

p 

and  that  the  error  committed  by  taking  --  to 

Pi 

represent  the  continued  fraction  F  must  be  less 

,  and,  therefore,  k  fortiori  less  than 


than 


the  law  of  which  is  obyious  from  inspection. 
A  more  concise  notation  for  these  cumulants  is 
formed  by  enclosing  their  diagonal  terms  be- 
tween brackets,  thus :  D  =  ((ibcd).  The  suc- 
cessive conyexgents  are  alternately  greater  and 
len  than  the  continued  fraction ;  they  oscillate, 
as  it  were,  from  excess  to  defect  with  ever  de- 
creasing amplitude.  Thus  the  first  is  greater 
than  F ;  the  second  smaller,  but  nearer  to  it 
than  the  first;  the  third  again  greater,  but 

nearer  to  F  than  the  second,  and  so  on.    The 

p 
difierenoe  between  any  two  conyergents  p-  *iid 
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A  non-terminating  continued  fraction  whose 
quotients  recur  is  termed  &periodic  or  recurring 
continued  fractitm.  Its  yalue  can  be  shown  to 
be  equal  to  one  of  the  roots  of  a  quadratic 
equation.  On  the  other  hand,  eyery  quadratic 
surd  mxeB  rise  to  an  equivalent,  periodic  con- 
tinued fraction. 

Lord  Brounker,  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety (1670),  appears  first  to  haye  examined 
continued  fractions,  the  theory  of  which  was 
afterwards  improved  by  Dr.  Wallis,  and  many 
other  English  and  Continental  writers.  Such 
fractions  haye  many  important  applications  in 
the  theories  of  equations  and  of  numbers,  as 
may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  works  of  Euler, 
Legendre,  Qauss,  Dirichlet,  &c,  or  the  memoir 
by  Sylvester  above  cited. 

Oentiaiifttj,  Xaw  of.  A  principle  of 
considerable  use  in  investigating  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  of  change  in  general,  and 
which  may  be  thus  enunciated :  Nothing 
passes  from  one  state  to  another  UfithotU  passing 
through  all  the  intermediate  states.  Leibnitz 
claims  the  merit  of  having  first  made  known 
this  law;  but  in  so  far  as  motion  at  least  is 
concerned,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  Galileo, 
and  ascribed  by  him  to  Plato.  But  though  a 
perception  of  its  truth  seems  to  have  been  felt 
long  before,  Leibnitz  was  certainly  the  first  who 
applied  the  principle  to  test  the  consistency  of 
theories,  or  supposed  laws  of  nature.  The 
argument  on  which  he  attempted  to  establish  it 
k  priori  is,  that  if  any  change  were  to  happen 
without  the  intervention  of  time,  the  thing 
changed  must  be  in  two  different  conditions  at 
one  and  the  same  instant,  which  is  obviously 
impossible.  A  remarkable  application  of  the 
law  of  continuity  wss  made  by  John  Bernoulli, 
in  an  Essay  on  the  Laws  and  Communication 
of  Motion  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1724,  to  prove  that 
perfectly  hard  bodies  cannot  exist;  because, 
in  the  collision  of  such  bodies,  a  finite  change 
of  motion  must  take  place  in  an  instant,  an 
event  which,  by  the  law  now  explained,  is 
impossible.  This  conclusion  was  objected 
to  by  D'Alembert  and  Madaurin,  who  on 
account  of  it  were  disposed  to  reject  the  law 
of  continuity  altogether;  but  the  difficulty 
is  got  over  by  supposing  (which  on  various 
^unds  is  extremely  probable)  that  there 
IS  no  real  contact^  and  that  bodies  begin  to 
act  on  each  other  when  their  surfaces,  or 
what  seem  to  be  their  surfaces,  are  yet  at  a 
distance. 


CON^riNXnTY,  PRINCIPLE  OF 


Conttnnltjrt  Vrindpte  o€,  InGeometij, 
hi  a  kind  of  poNtulate  of  immense  utility  as  a 
mode  of  discovery.  According  to  it  any  pro- 
perty of  a  geometrical  figure  which  has  been 
once  established  will  still  hold,  though  it  may 
possibly  have  to  be  differently  enunciated  and 
demonstrated,  through  all  the  successive  states 
through  which  the  figure  may  be  conceived  to 
pass.  Thus  since  two  conies  which  do  not  in- 
t<'rsect  in  more  than  two  real  points  may 
always  be  projected  into  two  circles,  it  is 
obvious  that  ail  descriptive  properties  of  two 
circles,  e.g.  those  concerning  their  centres  of 
similitude,  &c.,  remain  true  for  the  projected 
conies.  The  property  of  intersecting,  however, 
being  merely  coniingi'nt^  or  dependent  upon 
position  solely,  the  principle  of  continuity 
teiiches  that  two  conies  which  intersect  even  in 
four  real  points,  and  which,  consequently,  can- 
not be  projected  into  two  circles,  also  possess 
the  descriptive  properties  in  question.  The 
works  of  modem  geometers,  since  the  time  of' 
Monge,  abound  in  successful  applications  of 
this  principle,  a  discussion  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Poncelet  (Proprietis 
Proj(cti\fr8  dfs  Fi</urf8\  Chasles  {Aprrgu  His- 
toriqtie  and  Geomitrie  8upMeure)tind  of  several 
others. 

ContomiatL  In  Numismatics,  medals 
impposed  to  have  been  struck  about  the  period 
of  Constantino  the  Great  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  they  are  of  bronze,  with  a  flat  im- 
pnssion,  and  marked  with  peculiar  furrowB 
(Ital.  contomi,  whence  their  name).  They  bear 
the  figures  of  famous  emperors  or  celebrated 
men.  Their  object  is  uncertain  ;  but  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
public  games  of  the  circus  in  Rome  and  Con- 
Btantinople. 

Contonr  (Fr. ;  ItaL  contomo).  In  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  external  lines  which  bound  and 
terminate"  a  figure.  The  beauty  of  contour  con- 
sists in  those  lines  being  flowing,  lightly  drawn, 
and  sinuous.  They  must  be  carefully  and 
scientifically  drawn ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

OoBtofUiniT'  In  Military  sketching,  signi- 
flea  describing  on  paper  the  form  of  any  piece 
of  ground,  or  work  of  defence,  by  meana  of 
drawing  outlines  of  horizontal  sections  of  this 
ground  or  work,  taken  at  some  fixed  Teittcal 
interval  from  each  other. 

Contrabaad  (ItaL  contrabando,  contrary 
to  proclamatitm).  In  Commercial  language, 
goods  exported  from  or  imported  into  a  ooun- 
tiy  against  its  laws.  Oontrahand  of  war :  such 
articles  as  a  belligerent  has,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  right  of  preventing  a  neutral  from 
furnishing  to  his  enemy.  Articles  contraband 
of  war  are,  in  general,  arms  and  munitionB  of 
war,  and  those  out  of  which  munitions  of  war 
are  made.  All  these  are  liable  to  be  seized :  but 
very  arbitrary  interpretations  have  been  aflSxed 
to  the  term  by  powerful  staten,  when  able  to 
enforce  them  by  arms.  Thus  provisions  are 
held  contraband  of  war  when  it  is  the  object  to 
reduce  the  enemy  to  famine.     But  with  rt\«ii¥»ct 
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to  these*  and  other  artides  not  in  thrir  natuTv 
contraband,  it  seems  to  be  the  pracdee  tluit  \\if 
belligerent  should  purchase  them  from  tbf 
neutral  for  a  reasonable  equivalent,  instraJ  uf 
confiscating.  Despatches  from  the  ambassmi^m 
of  a  belligerent  country  to  their  own  govt- n. 
ment,  and  from  hostile  governments  to  coniiuls 
in  a  neutral  country,  are  also  deemed  ooii'n- 
band;  and  so  are  military  and  some  oih>r 
jiersons  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  pow.  r. 
(Phillimore's  International  LaWy  part  x.  ch.  l> 
'  CoBtrabafloo  (ItaL).  Usually  cill»i  in 
England  the  douhk  bass.  The  largest  of  tLr 
violin  species  of  string  and  bowed  instrnmeutN 
of  which  it  forms  the  lowest  bass. 

C^Btraot  (Lat  contractus).  In  Ci^il  Ldv. 
the  term  usually  applied  to  such  agreemt  uts. 
whether  express  or  implied,  as  create,  or  tsk 
intended  to  create,  a  Ic^al  right,  and  purre- 
sponding  liability  ;  such  right  not  attaching  to 
tiie  possession  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  cuu- 
tract,  except  in  equity,  and  that  indiret'tly,  but 
hubsisting  both  in  equity  and  law  against  the 
contracting  party. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  legal  validity 
of  a  contract  relate  either  to  the  competency  uf 
the  parties,  the  sufi&ciency  of  the  consideration 
or  inducement,  the  nature  of  the  thing  con- 
tracted for,  the  fairness  of  the  transaction,  or, 
lastly,  to  the  form  of  the  agreement 

And,  first,  as  to  the  competency  of  the  parti-*N 
The  party  to  be  sued  must  have  been  at  th' 
time  of  the  contract  of  sound  mind,  and,  iinir« 
it  was  fbr  the  supply  of  necessaries,  of  fUl  a?*': 
and  if  a  woman,  she  must  have  been  nnmamri 
subject  as  to  the  latter  condition  to  someeii-;- 
tions  established  either  by  local  custom  or  It 
the  doctrines  of  equity. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  co>i* 
deration  on  the  part  of  the  person  suing.  It 
must  have  been  either  future  maixiage  since 
performed,  or  money,  or  something  c^Ue  of 
being  estimated  in  money ;  or  some  act,  whe- 
ther of  performance  or  abstinence^  iHierpi'V' 
some  undoubted  advantage,  though  notcapa^if 
of  being  exactly  valued,  aocmee  to  the  partj 
sued. 

Thirdly,  the  act  contracted  for  must  V> 
neither  contrary  to  written  law,  nor  to  paUic 
policy ;  and  it  must  be  beneficial  to  the  party 
seeking  either  performance  or  compensation,  or 
to  some  one  on  whose  behalf  he  gave  the  caor 
sideration. 

Fourthly,  there  must  have  been  neither  ftajA 
(either  by  concealment  or  misstatement)  nor 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  ol- 
taining  the  agreement;  and  naudulent  acts 
subsequent  to  the  ^]Teemeiit  having  refer^oe? 
to  it  are  also  sufficient  to  deprive  the  guilty 
party  of  all  right  under  it  Some  cirrumstanw* 
am  in  equity  considered  either  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  fraud,  or  as  substantive  acts  of 
coercion,  which  are  not  strictly  of  such  a  nature, 
and  arc  not  so  deemed  at  law. 

Lastly^  AS  to  the  form  of  the  sgreemeut 
Where  it  relates  to  an  interest  in  land  of  three 
years'  duration   or  more,  or  to  goods  of  the 
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ralue  of  10/.  or  upwards^  nulesB  there  be 
earnest  or  delivery,  or  where  it  is  an  agreement 
as  surety,  or  wliere  it  ia  upon  marriage  as  a 
considerdtion,  it  must  by  English  law  be  in 
writing ;  though  the  want  of  a  written  instm- 
inent  may  bo  supplied  in  equity  by  partial  per- 
furniance,  that  is,  by  acts  evidently  done  in 
puTMnanoe  of  the  alleged  contracts 

Coutmcts  are  sometimes  implied  either  in 
tfao  whole  from  the  acts  of  the  parties,  as  from 
the  ordering  of  goods  a  contract  is  inferred  to 
pay  for  them ;  or  in  part,  and  as  incidental  to  the 
principal  agreement,  as,  in  the  case  of  a  lease, 
a  contract  by  the  tenant  to  use  fairly  and  take 
due  care  of  the  thing  leased.  And  at  law 
dome  obligations  not  arising  in  any  manner 
fn'>m  ooDtract  are,  as  regards  the  mode  of  en- 
forcing them,  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
tho9e  which  do  arise  from  contract ;  the  re- 
medy, and  not  the  right,  being  assimilated  by 
statute. 

8ach  are  the  general  requisites  to  the  validity 
of  agreements ;  but  at  law  the  extent  of  the 
right  and  liability  arising  under  them  -varies 
according    to  their  form;   agreements    being 
there  divided  into  those  under  seal,  which  are 
called  agreements  by  speciality,  and  those  not 
under  sal,  which  are  called  simple  contract  or 
pivrul  agreements,  including  not  only  such  as 
are  merely  verbal,  but  such  as  are  written  and 
UD^ealed.    The  first  sort  alone  are  binding  upon 
\\ic  land,  and  that  only  when  the  heir  is  named ; 
&Q1I  they  possess  this  further  advantage  over 
V^ments  by  simple  contract,  that  being  exe- 
cuted as  the  d^ed  of  the  contracting  party, 
a  sufficient  consideration  will  always  be  im- 
plini  in  their  favour,  unless  an  instsfficient  one  \ 
U  actually  stated  on  the  face  of  them.    Again, 
afffvements  both  by  speciality  and  simple  con- 
tract are  «^ither  to  pay  a  sum  certain  actually 
stated  in  the  agreement,  or  a  sum  uncertain  to 
de[;f  nd  upon  the  value  of  the  thing  received ; 
or  they  are  agreements  to  perform  certain  acts. 
In  the  first  case,  the  remedy  is  by  action  of 
debt  either  on  bond  or  covenant,  or  upon  sim- 
ple contract,  as  the  case  may  be.    In  either  of 
the  latter  cases  the  remedy  is  by  action  for 
breach  of  covenant  where  the  agreement  is 
under  seal,  or  by  action  of  assumpsit  where  it 
is  by  simple  contract ;  the  relief  given  in  each 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  sorts  of  action  being 
compensation  in  damages  for  the  injury  ac- 
crued from  non-performance  of  the  agreement 
[AcnoH.] 

The  remedy  in  equity,  where  there  is  any,  is 
in  all  cases  idike — specific  performance  of  the 
Act  agreed  to  be  done ;  and  such  relief  will  be 
given  to  the  same  extent  and  against  the  same 
parties,  whether  the  contracting  party  himself 
or  his  real  or  personal  representatives,  without 
any  distinction  between  agreements  under  seal 
and  those  which  are  not  so. 

But  though  courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  of  agreements,  at  least  in  all  such 
as  do  not  oonstitate  an  actual  debt  at  law,  yet 
the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  is,  subject  to 
eer  ain  rules,  a  matter  of  discretion ;  for  the 
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reason  that  the  denial  of  the  equitable  relief 
will  not  leave  the  party  without  some  remedy, 
namely,  that  of  dsunages  at  law :  and  on  this 
account  specific  performance  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  equity  in  those  ca^e8  where  pecuniary 
damages  would  not  afford  to  the  disappointed 
party  an  adequate  compensation.  Thus  such 
relief  will  not  be  granted  in  any  of  those  caees 
where  the  inducement  to  the  bargain  or  agree- 
ment was  merely  the  expectation  of  profit,  as  it 
is  in  agreements  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
personal  chattels;  and  other  circumstances 
also  are  a  bar  to  equitable  relief,  which  are  no 
defence  to  an  action  at  law,  as,  for  instance,  the 
want  of  mutual  liability,  apparent  laches,  and 
indifference  in  following  up  the  agreement ;  or 
particular  consequences  of  collateral  hard«ihips 
arising  to  one  party  from  actual  performance ; 
or  the  impropriety  in  equity  of  the  agreement^ 
as  whore  performance  would  be  a  breach  of 
trust.  And  on  the  other  hand,  though  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon  a  sup- 
posed legal  right,  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
right  having  been  lost  at  law,  as  by  default  in 
Literal  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, will  yet  be  enforced  in  equity. 

CoNTBiLCT,  OaiomAL  OB  Social.  In  Politics, 
that  which  is  supposed  to  exist  ab  initio,  accor- 
ding to  some  theories  of  government,  between 
the  sovereign  power  and  the  subject.  So  pre- 
valent was  this  doctrine  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  that  the  Convention  Par- 
liament pronounced  James  II.  to  have  broken 
the  '  original  contract  between  the  king  and  the 
people.'  The  original  contract,  with  the  reci- 
procity of  rights  and  duties  which  it  engenders, 
is  clearly  a  supposition  having  no  historical 
foundation  in  the  annals  of  any  people;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  the  only  hypothehis  in  which 
men  can  consistently  proceed  in  framing  a 
theory  of  government  which  shall  satisfy  at 
once  the  moral  and  economical  wants  of  society. 

ContractiUtj'.  In  Physiology,  is  the 
power  which  certain  tissues  have,  during  life, 
of  shortening  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner : 
it  is  usually  observed  in  muscular  and  some 
kinds  of  fibro-cellular  tissue ;  but  is  also  exer- 
cised by  a  series  of  cells,  as  in  the  Hydra  polype. 

Contradlotorjr  Froposttioiia.  In  Logic, 
are  those  which  having  the  same  terms  differ  in 
quantity  and  in  quality.  Contrary  Propositimis 
are  two  tmiversals  with  the  same  terms,  the 
one  negative  and  the  other  affirmative.     [Pbo- 

POSITION.] 

Oontrafredlent  (from  Lat.  contra,  and 
gradior,  I  go).  Two  or  more  variables  are  said 
to  be  contragredient  to  as  many  others  when,  on 
replacing  those  of  the  first  set  by  linear  fxinc- 
tions  of  themselves,  those  of  the  second  set 
become  replaced  by  linear  functions  of  them- 
selves respectively  inverse  (or  reciprocal)  to  the 
former ;  in  other  words,  when  the  new  variables, 
of  the  one  set,  bear  to  the  old  the  same  relations 
that  the  old  do  to  the  new,  of  the  other  set. 
One  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  a  set  of 
variables  x,  y,  «',  .  .  .  respectively  contragre- 
dient  to  {,  n,  C  •  •  •  if*  that  the  sum  of  the 
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products  f(+^n-*-^C+  •  •  •  ifl  unaltered  by  I  Contronar  (Fr.  contr61eur).  An  officer 
transformation ;  in  other  words,  this  sum  is  a  i^pointed  to  contiol  or  orenee  the  aeoonnts  of 
mixed  concomitant  of  any  system  of  qoantics,  or  other  officers,  and  to  certify  vhether  the  mat* 
^universal mixrd concomitant.  [Cokcomitamt.]  '  ters  confided  to  his  care  hkre  been  ooDtroU^ 
OoBtratto  (Ital.).  In  vocal  Music,  the  part  or  examined.  In  England,  there  are  severiil 
immediately  below  the  treble ;  called  also  the   public  functionaries  of  this  title,  as  the  Cua- 


covnter-tennr. 

Contrast  (Fr.  contraste,  Ital.  contrastansa). 


troller  of  the  Mint,  Customs,  Stationery,  &c. 
Oontiimmoy  (Fr.  oontumace,  Lat  ooDta- 


In  the  Fine  Arts,  an  opposition  of  lines  or ,  mada).  In  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law.  & 
coloiirs  to  each  other,  so  contrived  that  the  one  wilful  disobedience  to  any  lawful  summons  (« 
gives  greater  effect  to  the  other.  By  means  of  judicial  order.  The  term  is  in  use  in  the  law 
contnust,  energy  and  expression  are  given  to  a  of  Scotland  and  of  France.  In  that  of  Englani 
f^ubject,  even  when  employed  on  inanimate  '  it  was  significant  only  in  connection  with  Ex- 
forms.  All  art  is  indeed  a  system  of  contrasts:  comnnacATioN  [which  see]. 
li<j^)its  should  contrast  with  shadows,  figures  j  Comis  (Lat.).  The  name  of  a  Liniueao 
with  figures,  members  with  members,  and  groups  genus  of  Fermsa  Thstaeea,  characterised  by  tb« 
with  groups.  It  is  this  which  gives  life,  soul,  •  conical  form  of  the  shell,  the  base  of  which  is 
and  motion  to  a  composition.  The  veryprinci-  formed  by  the  spire,  which  is  accordingly  flat, 
pie  of  harmony  or  symmetry,  in  ornamental  art,  or  very  slightly  projecting ;  the  aperture  ia 
IS  coDtrsist,  one  half  of  a  symmetrical  figure  narrow  and  rectilinear,  or  nearly  so^  vithoot 
being  the  exact  opposite  or  contrast  of  the  any  enlaigement  or  plication.  The  genns  U 
other.  Any  form,  or  group  of  lines  without  retained  without  subdivision,  and  forms,  vitb 
meaning  in  itself,  may  become  when  repeated  Pl^trotomcL,  Lachesis,  and  T^rthra^  the  family 
in  reverse,  or  contrasted  with  itself,  a  beautiful ,  ConidsB  of  the  Pectinibranchiate  order  of  Gas- 
form,  because  it  at  once  acquirra  the  elements  tropods  in  the  system  of  Woodward, 
of  symmetry.  I      Oonwmit  (Lat  conventus,  firom  coovenio,  / 

Contratenore  (Ital.).    In  Music^  the  same   come  together),    A  religious  house,  inhabited  by 


as  Contralto  [wliich  see]. 
Contravallatioii  (Lat  vallum,  rampart). 


a  society  of  monks  or  nuns.     [Mokachisx.] 
CottWMitioto  (Lat  conventiculum,  dim.  of 


In  Fortification,  an   intrenchment  formed  by  j  conventus).     An  assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
the  besiegers  between  their  camp  and  the  place  i  divine  worship;  first  used  in  a  contemptiK^cs 


sense  for  the  meetings  of  the  followers  of  Wi- 
difie  (stat.  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  16),  and  since  applied 
to  the  places  of  meeting  of  petty  sects  and  of 
Dissenters  in  general  in  the  Conventicle  Ad 
16  Ch.  II.,  repealed  by  52  Geo.  III.  c.  Ux 
Originally  the  word  had  no  such  peculiar  ap- 
plication, but  was  used  by  the  fathers  aod 
ancient  writers  for  a  church. 

OonweatlOB  (lilt  oonventio).  InFoIiticd 
language,  this  name  has  been  applied  to  assem- 
blies of  national  representatives  meeting  on 
extraordinary  occasions  without  being  con- 
voked  by  the  legal  authority.  Two  parliijn<>nT:» 
have  been  so  called  in  English  histoiy.  Tb«« 
first,  that  which  met  in  April  1660,  aod 
restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne — the  Lorda 
assembling  by  their  own  authority ;  and  the 
Commons,  by  virtue  of  writs  issued  in  the 
name  of  tiie  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England, 
by  the  authority  of  paiiiament  The  second, 
that  which  met  in  1688,  each  house  by  its  owa 
authori^  and  on  the  summons  of  the  prioiv 
of  Orange,  and  declared  that  King  James  11. 
had  abdicated  the  crown,  which  was  transferred 
to  William  and  Maiy.  In  French  Historr, 
the  name  convenHon  is  applied  to  that  assem- 
bly which  met  after  the  legislative  assembly 
had  pronounced  the  suspension  of  the  roy.^1 
functions,  in  September  1792,  and  proclaimt'i 
the  republic  at  its  first  sitting.  This  hc*\y 
dissolved  itself  on  the  establishment  of  t^*' 
Was  constituted  under  the  authority  of  Mr. ,  Directory,  in  October  1796.  The  Scutti«'i 
Pitt's  celebrated    Act,   passed   in  1783,  as  a   assembly  which  met  on  the  flight  of  James  II. 

•wer  of  the  East  India   was  entitled  the  Convention  of  Estates.    In  th'^ 


besieged,  to  secure  themselves  and  check  the 
sallies  of  the  garrison.  The  line  of  eontrawd- 
lation  is  thus,  as  the  name  implies,  a  sort  of 
count f'r  fortification. 

Contmwarlaiit.  Any  quantie  so  derived 
from  a  given  system  of  quantics  as  to  be  equal, 
in  virtue  of  any  unimodular  and  linear  trans- 
formations of  its  variables,  to  the  quantie  de- 
rived in  the  same  manner  from  the  system  to 
which  the  given  one  is  transformed  by  linear 
substitutions  reciprocal  or  opposite  to  the  first 
Thus 

is  a  contravariant  of  the  ternary  quadrie 

{a,h,c,d,ejyjt,y,zy 

if  f,  y,  r,  and  (,  i?,  £  be  understood  to  be  oon- 
tragredittnt  sets  of  facients.  [Contbagrbdirmt.] 
Geometrically  the  two  quantics  represent  in 
trilinear  coordinates  two  reciprocal  quadrie 
cunes.  Any  invariant  of  the  system  consist- 
ing of  a  quantie 

(♦Y*»y.^  •  •  •  )■ 
and  a  linear  Amction 

'  I  +  y  ^  +  *^  C+   .  .  .  .  , 
formed  on  the  hypothesis  that  (,  q»  C  •  •  •  ^^ 
constants,  is  a  contravariant  of  the  «-ic  when 
these  constants  are  treated  as  &cients  contra- 
grodient  to  x,  y>  ^  •  •  •  • 

Control*  Board  of;  or  Board  of  Com* 
mlssloners  for  tbo  Affairs    of  India. 


check  on  the  political  power 
Company,  and  continued  to  act  until  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  power  in  1868. 
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United  Stutes,  meetings  of  the  people  of  separate 
states  by  specially  (£o8cn   representatiTes,  to 
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review  And  imend  the  state  oonstitntions,  hare 
l»e«n  tenned  eonverUions. 

GommrnoN.  In  the  language  of  Diplomaoy, 
is  genenliy  used  as  synonymoas  with  treaty. 
Contracts  between  belligerents  as  to  certain 
roles  to  be  adopted  on  1x>th  sides  in  carrying 
on  the  war  are  technically  termed  general  eon- 
veptiofu. 

CoKmrnoN,  Kilxtabt.  A  treaty  between 
military  oommanders  concerning  t^rms  for  a 
temporazy  cessation  of  hostilities;  generally 
between  a  victor  and  a  defeated  general,  for 
the  eTacnation  of  a  district  or  position  by 
the  latter.  Snch,  at  least;  were  the  two  most 
celebrated  conTentions  of  modem  times :  that 
of  Cloflter^Ten  (1757),  between  the  dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Bichelien;  that  of  Cintra 
(1808),  between  Janot  and  the  English  generals. 

OttBT^ryant  Vrmctton.  The  ordinary 
fraction  which  is  eqnal  to  any  portion  of  a  con- 
tinued fiaction  obtained  by  neglecting  all  that 
follows  any  particular  quotient    Thus, 

1, 1+ j-l  i+l+J=V.  i+i+i+i-S  *«• 

are  three  snccessive  oonyergents  of 
l+J  +  UUi+i&c 

[CoMTnnjiD  Fraction.]  To  obtain  the  nume- 
rdtor  (or  denominator)  of  any  convergent  corre- 
(•p^nding  to  a  certain  quotient,  multiply  the 
Dumerator  (or  denominator)  of  the  preceding 
iNjnrergent  by  that  quotient,  and  to  the  product 
ddthe  numerator  (or  denominator)  of  tnenext 
prH^eding  convergent.    Thus  43  » 10  x  4  +  3. 

Convergrent  and  Btweivont  Bariea. 
.in  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  convergait  when, 
'I'^werer  many  of  its  terms  may  be  added 
Vzfther,  the  sum  never  exceeds,  numerically, 
<^*nie  finite  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
^lA  to  be  divergent  when,  by  adding  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  terms,  a  sum  can  be  obtained 
vhich  numerically  exceeds  any  given  finite 
(juantity,  however  great  A  series  is  not 
necessanly  oonvezgent  when  its  terms  conti- 
niiallj  decrease  in  magnitude ;  for  instance  the 
aenes  1 4- 1 + J  +  J  £ec  is  divergent  I^  however, 
Wdes  decreasing  numerically,  the  terms  have 
alternate  signs,  the  series  wiU  be  convergent ; 
thus,  l-|4-|—}&c. is  convergent  Aserieswill 
be  convergent  if  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing each  term  by  the  preceding  one  is  numerically 
l<«s  than  some  assignable  proper  fraction,  or  if 
this  property  obtains  from  and  after  a  certain 
term.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  being  all 
of  the  same  sign,  the  series  will  be  divergent  if 
the  quotient  in  question  is  equal  to  or  greater 
(han  unity.  This  test  of  oonvergency  and  di- 
vergency cannot  be  always  applied,  however, 
&iid  recourse  must  be  had  to  others.  For 
instance,  the  ratio  of  the  n>^  to  the  (n-1)*^ 

term  of  the  seriee  l  +  l  +  l^  .  being  , 

n 

is  always  less  than  1,  but  no  proper  ^fraction 
can  be  aeeigned  than  which  it  is  always  less, 
for  it  approaches  unity  without  limit  as  n 
uicreaset.  The  series  is,  in  fact,  divergent; 
for  the  third  and  fourth  terms  are  together 
P<">ter  than  J^  the  four  following  terms  are 
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greater  than  four  times  the  last  or  I,  the  eight 
following  terms  are  together  greater  uian  ^  and 
so  on,  so  that  the  whole  series  has  a  greater  sum 
than  l  +  J  +  i+&c  .  .  .  which  is  manifestly 
divergent  For  further  details  on  this  subject, 
seeCauchys  CourecP  Analyse;  Penni/  Cyclopedia; 
Enc^fdopadia  Metropolitana,  ar|.  *  Calculus  of 
Functions ; '  Catalan's  Traiti  EUmentaire  dee 
Shies,  Paris  1860,  &c 

CJoBwarffent-nerwed.  In  Botany,  a  term 
used  in  describing  the  venation  of  leaves,  to 
denote  cases  where  the  ribs  form  a  curve  and 
meet  at  the  point,  as  in  Hantago  lanceolata, 

OoBwerae  of  a  Propoaltton.  In  Mathe- 
matics, is  another  proposition  which  has  for 
its  hypothesis  and  predicate,  respectively,  the 
predicate  and  hypothesis  of  the  original  pro- 
position. Thus  tne  converse  of  Euclid's  fifth 
proposition,  first  book,  wherein  it  is  affirmed 
that  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the 
opposite  angles  will  also  be  equal,  is,  If  two 
angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  so  sJso  will  be 
the  sides  opposite  to  these  angles.  The  con- 
verse of  a  proposition  is  not  necessarily 
true,  and  consequently  requires  demonstration. 
Euclid  generally  establishes  his  converse  pro- 
positions indirectly,  that  is  to  say  by  a  reducOo 
ad  absurdum. 

Chmwevslon  (Lat  eonversio).  In  Logic,  a 
proposition  is  said  to  be  converted  when  the 
terms  are  so  transposed  that  the  subject  is 
made  the  predicate,  and  vice  versA.  All 
logical  oouTersion  is  illative;  La  the  truth  of 
the  converse  follows  from  that  of  the  original. 
Conversion  is  either  simple  or  per  accidens, 
UniTersal  negatives  (denoted  by  the  sign  £) 
and  particidar  affirmatives  (I)  can  be  converted 
simply,  retaining  both  quantity  and  quality: 
thus,  *  No  virtuous  man  is  a  rebel ; '  '  No  rebel 
is  a  virtuous  man.'  Conversion  per  accidens 
changes  either  quantity  or  quality.  Universal 
affirmatives  (A)  are  converted  by  changing  the 
quantity;  as,  'All  oaks  are  trees;'  *Some 
trees  are  oaks.'  Particular  negatives  (0)  are 
converted  by  changing  the  quality,  considering 
the  negative  ss  attadied  to  the  predicate  in- 
stead of  the  copula;  the  proposition  is  thus 
changed  into  I,  *  Some  poets  are  not  learned ;' 
'  Some  not  learned  (unlearned)  men  are  poets.' 

[PBOPOSmON.] 

Cmiwert.  A  person  who  changes  his  reli- 
gion. Persons,  of  what  faith  soever,  who 
abandon  their  own  creed  and  embrace  Christi- 
anity are  called  oonverte,  in  contradistinction 
to  apostates,  applied  generally  to  Christians 
who  adopt  ano^er  religion. 
Oonwaz.  [Coxccavb  and  Convex.] 
Conweyanoe  (from  convey).  In  Law,  a 
deed  which  passes  land  from  one  to  another. 
[BxAL  PROFSBTT,  Law  OF.]  A  conveyoncer  is 
a  lawyer  whose  business  consists  in  advising 
and  preparing  such  deeds.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  called  to  the  bar  to  practise  as  a  con- 
veyancer; but  most  conveyancers  take  that 
step  soon  after  beginning  their  business,  and 
frequently  combine  it  with  that  of  equity 
draftsmen. 
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Coavlotloii  (from  Lat.  conTinco).  At 
Common  Law,  is  the  finding  of  one  guilty  of 
an  offence  by  the  yerdict  of  a  jury ;  and  may 
take  place  where  one  ia  outlawed,  or  appears 
and  confesses,  or  is  found  guilty  on  the  inquest. 
[Juht;  Verdict.]  By  various  statutes  sum- 
mary proceedings,  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jury,  are  authorised  for  the  trial  and  eon- 
riction  of  minor  offenders.  Such  are  those 
before  commissioners  of  exoifc-e,  &c,  for 
breaches  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  before 
justices  of  the  peace  for  various  disorderly 
offences.  The  party  charged  must  be  sum- 
moned to  attend ;  and  a  conviction  by  a  ma- 
gistrate must  be  in  writing,  and  should  state 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  fbr  and  against  the 
defendant 

ConwooatiOB  (Lat.  convocatio).  In  English 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  council  of  the  church, 
derived,  first,  from  the  custom  of  the  bishops 
assembling  their  diocesan  clergy  for  the  sake  \ 
of  considering  spiritual  matters ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  archbishops  holding  convocations  of< 
the  clergy  of  a  whole  province.  Convocations 
were  first  assembled  m  England  under  the 
king's  authority  by  Edward  I.,  who  summoned 
them  by  their  provinces,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining subsidies  from  the  clerical  body.  They 
met  in  each  province  in  two  houses — one,  of 
the  suf&agan  bishops ;  the  other,  of  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  representatives  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  taxation  of  their  own  body  was 
withdrawn  from  convocation  in  1664  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
knights  of  the  shire  was  then  conceded  to 
ecclesiastics.  As  the  power  of  enacting  canons 
had  been  already  virtually  abolished  by  statutes 
of  Henry  VIIL,  Elizabeth,  and  Charles  IL, 
there  now  remained  no  business  for  convocation 
to  transact ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  reigns  of 
William  III.  and  Anne,  when  attempts  were 
made  by  the  high  church  party  to  impart  fresh 
activity  to  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  that 
its  meetings  were  attended  with  any  historical 
importance.  After  that  period  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  prorogue  convocation  every  year 
immediately  upon  its  assembling.  Within  the 
last  few  years  it  has  become  the  practice  for 
the  crown  to  allow  convocation  to  sit  and 
transact  business  for  some  days  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  session  of  parliament. 
Committees  have  been  appointed  for  reporting 
upon  church  grievances  or  abuses,  and  their 
reports  and  recommendations  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  both  houses.  No  legislation  has 
hitherto  issued  from  these  proceedings.  The 
rights  and  history  of  the  convocation  are  treated 
of  at  length  in  several  writings  of  the  learned 
Bishop  Gibson,  especially  his  Synodua  Angli- 
cana,  Lond.  1702. 

Convocation,  House  op.  In  the  university 
of  Oxford,  is  the  ai^sembly  which  ratifies  de- 
crees and  statutes.  It  is  composed  of  all 
members  of  the  university  who  have  at  any 
time  been  regents  [Regents],  and  who,  if  in- 
dependent members,  have  retained  their  names 
on  the  books  of  their  respective  colleges.    No 
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proposition  can  be  entertained  in  convocation 
unless  it  has  been  first  submitted  to  the  Heb- 
domadal Council,  or  Congregation,  by  irhoTn 
it  must  be  in  the  first  instance  sanctioned  or 
rejecte<l. 

CJonwolutloBS  (from  eonvolutns,  part  of 
convolvo,  /  roll  tooeihrr).  Ln  Anatomy,  the 
winding  folds  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
brain ;  and  also  the  coils  and  turns  of  tb'- 
intestinal  tube. 

CoBVolwnlaeeae  (Convolvulns,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  or 
shrubby  Exogens,  twining  and  producing  & 
milky  juice  when  wonndM.  They  are  xtrj 
abundant  in  the  tropics,  and  possess  purgaliT^ 
qualities  in  their  roots,  depending  upon  a 
peculiar  resin,  of  which  scammony  and  jabp, 
yielded  by  the  Convolmtlua  Scamnumia  acd 
Exoffonium  PurgcL^  may  be  taken  as  exampl''.''. 
Many  of  these  plants  are  objecta  of  striia::(; 
beauty.  Some,  which  unfold  their  pure,  vhitf, 
magnificent  fiowers  at  night  only,  are  called  io 
tropical  countries  Belle  de  Nnit ;  others  exp^ni 
only  beneath  a  warm  and  brilliant  sussbine. 
The  Lignum  Bhodium  of  the  old  phanDft(v>Io- 
gists  is  produced  by  an  upright  bushy  sp<?ci^% 
called  Omvolvulus  or  Rh^dorrhUa  scopana. 
They  belong  to  the  Solanal  alliance,  and  havf> 
monopetalous  corollas,  five  firee  stamens,  a  lASdl 
placenta,  and  leafy  doubled-np  cotyledons. 

Convoy  (Fr.  convoyer,  to  conduct).  In 
Navigation,  the  term  applied  to  designate  a 
ship  or  ships  of  war,  appomted  by  govemTDft:. 
or  by  the  commander-in-chief  on  a  particnlir 
station,  to  escort  or  protect  the  merchant  sL^ 
proceeding  to  certain  ports.  ConvoyB  tit 
mostly  appointed  during  war;  but  they  ss^ 
sometimes  also  appointed  during  peace,  for  the 
security  of  ships  navigating  seas  infested  vitb 
pirates.  For  an  account  of  the  various  rtf^ 
lations  and  conditions  relative  to  convoys,  fee 
M'CuUoch's  Com,  Diet. 

Convoy.  In  the  Militaiy  service,  signifiw 
a  detachment  of  troops  appointed  to  gnard 
supplies  of  provisions,  ammunition,  or  money, 
in  their  progress  to  a  distant  part  of  any  ooqq* 
try,  or  to  an  army  in  the  field,  against  an 
attack  which  might  be  made  upon  them  either 
by  the  peasantry  or  by  parties  of  the  enemy- 

ConTulslOB  (Lat.  convulsio,  firom  cr>nTc-!](v 
/  pull  together).  A  writhing  and  agitatioo  of 
the  limbs,  and  involuntaiy  action  of  the 
muscles  in  generaL  The  fits  vary  much  iQ 
extent  and  violence,  sometimes  attacking  tbf 
whole  body,  and  at  others  confined  to  pai^ 
ticular  parts ;  in  the  former  case  the  min<l  i^ 
affected,  but  in  the  latt«r  it  often  rema:i>$ 
undisturbed ;  they  also  vary  in  duration,  last- 
ing from  a  few  minutes  to  some  hours.  Tbcy 
are  sometimes  preceded  by  dizsineas,  double 
or  disturbed  vision,  and  coldness,  and  arv 
followed  by  great  languor ;  but  at  others  tbt  v 
come  and  go  without  much  disturhanf^- 
Teething,  worms,  and  overloaded  bowels  aiv 
common  causes  of  convulsive  attacks  in 
children ;  and  these  are  relieved  by  fiwly  and 
timely  lancing  the  gums,  and  by  ibe  adminis- 
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tration  of  propr  piiigf>s.  In  puerperal  con- 
ruIsioHSt  bleeding  and  opiates  are  the  usual 
remedies ;  and  in  cases  wheie  couTuIsire  attacks 
Arise  £K>m  Tiolent  affections  of  the  mind,  the 
exciting  causes  must  be  studiously  avoided. 
Warm  baths,  bleeding;  and  nervine  stimulants 
are  the  usual  medical  aids;  and  where  there 
is  difficoltf  of  swallowine,  a  elvster,  composed 
of  half  a  pint  of  orud  with  a  drachm  of 
tincture  of  opium  ana  two  drachms  of  tincture 
of  assafcBtida,  has,  in  adults,  proved  eminently 
useful  Cold  afiusions  often  do  harm.  The 
after-treatment  consists  in  the  judicious  use  of 
tonics  and  nervous  stimulants,  and  in  avoiding 
all  obvious  exciting  causes. 

Cooler.  An  apparatus  used  bv  brewers 
and  distillers  for  cooling  worts.  The  coolers 
generally  consist  of  very  shallow  vessels  ex- 
posing great  surfisuv,  and  placed  in  the  high 
and  airy  parts  of  the  brewery ;  the  cooling  is 
i^^metimes  assisted  by  fans,  which  agitate  the 
iiir  oTer  their  surfaces.  Worts  are  also  occa- 
Monally  cooled  by  causing  them  to  traverse 
metal  pipes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  counter- 
current  of  cold  water. 

Cooporatton.  The  association  of  two  or 
more  persons  in  some  industrial  procesa  If  the 
Ubnnr  undertaken  is  of  the  same  character,  as 
that  of  two  men  sawing  timber,  the  cooperation 
i<i  said  to  be  simple ;  if  the  parties  are  engaged 
ia  different  occupations)  all  of  which,  however, 
t«&d  to  one  result,  as  is  the  case  with  the  very 
ciuaeious  wo^men  who  contribute  towards 
the  manufacture  of  a  watch,  the  cooperation 
ii  called  cvmplex.  It  is  by  such  a  coopera- 
tion that  the  division  of  labour  is  made  most 
effectual. 

Of  late  years  this  word  has  been  employed 
in  a  different  but  analogous  sense :  viz.  for  the 
association  of  workmen  and  others,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  commodities  in  the 
manner  of  retail  trade,  or  for  actual  manufac- 
ture. The  IfUter  is  becoming  very  common  in 
Continental  towns:  the  former  has  been  suc- 
cessfully attempted  in  the  north  of  England ; 
and  in  some  cases  workmen  have  associated 
with  a  view  to  engaging  in  production. 

In  cooperation  of  this  kind,  capital  and 
labour  are  united  in  the  same  persons.  The 
capital  is  sabsoribed  by  the  workmen,  and  the 
snbMriber  works  in  the  occupation  for  which 
the  capital  is  employed.  Or  in  case  the 
capital  is  employea  ffx  trade,  a  fixed  sum  is 
generally  paid  as  interest  on  the  amounts  sub- 
^bed,  and  the  remaining  profits  are  divided 
according  to  the  evidence  of  consumption, 
(^nerally  the  purchaser  of  articles  at  a  store 
or  shop  of  this  description  receives  a  tally  or 
token ;  and  when  a  division  of  profits  takes 
place,  can  claim  out  of  the  accumulations  a 
som  proportioned  to  the  number  of  tokens  or 
tallies  produced.  In  almost  iJl  cases,  the  rule 
is  to  give  no  credit  for  goods  supplied. 

The  association  at  Kochdale  known  by  the 
name  of  'the  Equitable  Pioneers,*  is  that 
▼hich  is  most  commonly  cited  as  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  of  these  oom- 
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binations.  The  origin  of  the  scheme  was  the 
failure  of  the  local  savings-banks.  It  is  said 
that^  beginning  with  a  wheelbarrow  full  of 
goods,  the  business  done  at  this  'store'  in 
1864  reached  nearly  200,000/. 

Cooperative  societies  are  in  general  looked 
on  by  economists  and  philanthropists  with  a 
very  favourable  eye.  The  system  appears 
likely  to  harmonise,  or  at  any  rate  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  mutual  and  apparently  con- 
flicting interests  of  labour  and  capital,  and 
ultimately  to  form  a  practical  refutation  of 
some  among  the  worst  features  in  the  action  of 
trades  unions  and  other  combinations  of  work- 
men and  employers  more  or  less  coercive  and 
irritating.  The  moral  effects  of  such  associa- 
tions are  more  obvious.  They  inculcate  eco- 
nomy, freedom  from  indebtedness,  and  the  best 
forms  of  self-respect  and  honest  independence. 
Nor  are  they  less  useful  (the  cooperation  taking 
the  form  of  retail  trade)  in  obviating  the  prac- 
tice of  adulterating  commodities  which  we  are 
told  prevails  to  so  serious  an  extent  among 
many  shopkeepers,  especially  those  whose  busi- 
ness lies  cniefly  with  working  people.  As  the 
dealers  are  also  the  buyers,  the  interests  of 
honesty  are  thus  on  the  side  of  the  shop,  and 
the  motives  to  adulteration  "ftre  eliminated. 
No  man  would  willingly  sell  himself  inferior, 
disguised,  or  unwholesome  commodities. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whetber  the  cooperative 
system  can  be  made  to  apply  to  production 
with  as  much  safety  and  success  as  it  does  to 
consumption.  There  is  greater  complication 
in  the  business,  more  risk  of  mismanagement, 
and  the  necessity  arises  of  adopting  the  credit 
system  of  ordinary  business.  But  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  and  has  not  hitherto 
failed.  It  is  acknowledged  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  success  has  been  continuous,  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  workmen  has  been  ma- 
terially improved  where  the  system  is  adopted. 
Similar  testimony  is  given  on  the  whole  to  the 
working  of  cooperation  for  production  in  this 
country,  in  so  fiir  as  its  efi^ts  have  hitherto 
been  estimated. 

Cooperattwe  Stores.    [Combination.] 

Coordinates  (Lat  con,  together,  and 
oidino,  /  arrange).    In  Algebraic  Geometry, 


the  system  of  magnitudes  by  which  the  posi- 
tion of  a  point  is  determined.  Of  the  many 
systems  of  coordinates  now  in  use,  the  most 
important  are  distinguished  as  Cartenan  (rect- 
angular and  oblique),  pohr,  trUinear^  trianffu^ 
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lar,  quadriplanar,  tetrahedral^  three-point,  four- 
pointy  elliptic^  spherical^  &c. 

In  the  Cartesian  system,  the  invention  of 
which  hj  Descartes  marked  one  of  the  greatest 
epochs  in  the  history  of  mathematical  science, 
two  fixed  right  lines  or  coordinate  axes  are 
assumed,  one  of  which  XX'  ia  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  the  abscissa  axis  and  the  other 
Y  Y''  as  the  ordinate  axis ;  the  point  O  in  which 
they  intersect  is  termed  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates^ the  coordinates  themselves,  of  any 
point  in  the  plane,  being  the  lengths  of  the 
segments  intercepted  upon  each  axis  between 
the  other  axis  and  a  parallel  to  the  latter  through 
the  point  in  question.  To  distinguish  between 
the  four  pointa  Mj,  M,,  M,,  M^,  which  ac- 
cording to  this  would  have  the  same  coordinates, 
the  latter  are  regarded  as  positive  or  negative 
according  as  the  corresponding  intercepts  fall 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  origin.  The 
intercept  on  the  abscissa  axis  O  X  is  called  the 
abscissa  of  the  point  in  question  and  denoted  by 
Xf  that  on  the  ordinate  axis  0  Y  its  ordinate 
and  represented  by  y.  Innumerable  points  may 
be  found  whose  coordinates  will  satisfy  any 
given  equation  in  x  and  y.  The  curved  line  on 
which  all  suchxoints  lie  is  called  the  locus  of 
the  equation^  and  the  latter  in  its  turn  is  termed 
the  equation  to  the  curve.  1i  the  equation  is 
of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y,  the  locus  is  a 
right  line ;  if  of  the  n*^  degree,  every  right  line 
will  cut  the  locus  in  n  pointa ;  in  other  words, 
the  latter  will  be  a  curve  of  the  nth  order.  To 
render  the  equations  homogeneous,  and  thus 
secure  greater  symmetry,  the  coordinates  x  and  y 

are  frequently  ezpreased  as  ratios  -,   ^'  where 

e  may  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  for  the  linear 
unit 

In  a  similar  manner  to  determine  a  point  in 
space  by  the  Cartesian  system^  three  fixed  lines 
O  X,  O  Y,  0  Z  {coordinate  axes)  meeting  in  a 
point  O  (the  oriain),  and  determining  three 
distinct  planes  XOY,  YOZ,  ZOX  {co- 
ordinate planes)  are  assumed,  and  the  coordi- 
nates of  ttny  point  are  the  intercepts,  positive 
or  negative,  aetermined  on  each  axis  by  two 
parallel  planes,  one  of  which  passes  through 
the  other  two  axes,  and  the  other  through  me 
point  in  question. 

Polar  Coordinates. — In  this  eyetem  a  fixed 
initial  line  or  polar  axis  Oa  is  assumed, 
one  extremity  0  of  which  is  called  the  pole. 
The  polar  coordinates  of  any  point  M  in  the 
plane  are  then  the  radius  vector^  OM  »  r  or 
distance  of  the  point  from  the  pole,  and  the 
vectorial  angle  MOX » 9,  which  latter  is 
regarded  as  positive  or  negative  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  initial  line  must 
rotate  in  order  to  coincide  with  the  radius 
vector.  To  determine  a  point  in  space  by 
means  of  polar  coordinates,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  as  fixed  elements  a  pole  0,  an  initial 
line  0  Z  through  the  pole,  and  an  initial  plane 
OZX  through  this  line.  The  polar  coordi- 
nates of  any  point  M  are  then  the  radius 
vector  MO  »  r,    the  plane   vectorial   angle 
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M  0  Z  =  9,  and  the  dihedral  ansle  ^  between  tlw 
vtctorial  and  initial  planes  M  OZ,  XOZ. 

THlinear  Coordinates  of  a  point  M  are  the 
lengths  a,  /i,  7  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall 
from  the  point  upon  the  sides,  opposite  to  tb- 
angles  A,  B,  C  of  an  assumed  and  fiinl 
fundamental  triangle  or  triangle  of  refemn^. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  trilinear  coordi- 
nates of  every  point  in  the  plane  satisfy  the 
relation 

an  +  bfi  +  ey  ■■2A, 

where  fl,  A,  c,  A  represent^  respectively,  thf 
sides  and  area  of  the  triangle  of  referen>v. 
In  virtue  of  this  relation  all  equations  maT  b< 
rendered  homogeneous,  and  thereby  all  th^ 
advantages  of  symmetry  secured  in  the  aL^- 
lytical  treatment  of  geometrical  questions. 

Triangular  Coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  pLict> 
are  the  ratios  to  the  triangle  of  refereccv  cf 
the  three  triangles  which  have  its  sidf^  f>r 
bases,  and  the  given  point  for  common  vcrt^-L 
The  triangular  coordinates  x,  y,  ^  of  anj  ^\v> 
in  the  plane  obviously  satisfy  the  relation 

Quadriplanar  Coordinates  of  a  point  in  Fpare 
are  the  lengths  a,  /3,  %  8,  of  the  perpendieiil&» 
let  fall  from  that  point  upon  the  faces,  oppo^itr 
to  A,  B,  C,  D,  of  a  fixed  fundamental  t'f^'V 
hedron  or  tetrahedron  of  reference.  The  qnain- 
planar  coordinates  of  every  point  in  space  viii 
satisfy  the  relation 

A«+B3  +  C7  +  D«=3V, 
where  V  is  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  i 
reference,  and  A,  B,  C,  D  the  areas  of  its  fva 
Tetrahedral  coordinates  of  a  point  in  ef^y^ 
are  the  ratios  to  the  tetrahedron  of  referf3>> 
of  the  four  tetrahedra  which  have  the  faofs  d 
the  former  for  bases  and  the  point  in  qa«stioQ 
for  common  vertex.    The  relation 

is  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  eveiy  point 
in  space. 

Tangential  Coordinates.^-Jn  the  Carte^-^ 
system  a  point  is  determined  by  its  eoordiiut^ 
Xf  y,  and  a  line  by  any  linear  relation  betvt^n 
these  coordinates,  such  as 

^*+iiy+«-o, 

or  rendered  homogeneous  by  patting  for  x  and  9 

X       if 

the  ratios  -,  ^, 

g     e 

Ix-fiiy+C'^^O. 

In  the  tangential  system,  on  the  other  hand 
a  line  is  determined  by  two  coordinates,  and  i 
point  by  a  linear  relation  between  the  Run^ 
In  fact  the  above  plane  is  perfectly  determiQ<^ 

by  the  ratios  |,  ~ ,  which  denote,  in  &ct,  the 

reciprocals,  taken  negatively,  of  the  intercept? 
on  the  axes  between  the  origin  and  the  hoe 
in  question.  It  can  easily  1^  shown  that  if 
1},  ^  {"  satisfy  any  linear  homofleneoos  equati(*n. 
the  corresponding  lines  will  fOl  pass  through  i 
point  whose  Cartesian  coordinates  x,y,  r  ar* 
proportional  to  the  coefficients  of  that  equation. 
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Thus  accofdiiig  as  x,  y,  r  or  |,  i|,  {*  are  regarded 
UTanable, 

may  be  interpreted  as  the  Cartesian  equation 
of  a  line  wnose  tangential  coordinates  are 
I  Tf,  C  or  as  the  tangential  equation  of  a  point 
whose  Cartesian  coordinates  are  x^  y,  e.  Just 
as  in  the  Cartesian  system  a  homogeneous 
equation  of  the  n^  degree  in  x,  y,  e  represents 
a  curve  of  the  «**  oraer,  since  by  the  theory 
of  equations  there  are  n  ralues  of  x,  y,  z 
which  simultaneously  satisfy  this  equation  and 
that  of  any  line 

(x+iiy+fjr-0, 

so  in  the  tangential  system  a  homogeneous 
equation  of  the  7i^  degree  in  |,  %  C  represents 
a  curve  of  the  n*^  class,  since  there  are,  in 
general,  n  distinct  values  .of  the  coordinates 
l%i  which  satisfy,  simultaneously,  the  equa- 
tion in  question  and  that  of  any  point 

{x  +  iiy  +  f^=0. 

From  the  foregoing  the  meaning  of  tan- 
gential coordinates  in  space  will  be  at  once 
evident 

Thret'poini  Coordinates  of  a  line  are  the 
lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  a,  fi,  7,  let  fall  upon 
tbeline  from  the  vertices  A,  B,  C  of  the  funda- 
DirDtal  triangle.  Between  the  coordinates  a,  jS,  7 
of  any  line  whatever  exists  the  relation 

oV  +  *«^»+ cV— 2  6ciB7cosA-2(?a7  a 
cosB— 2a  6  a/i  cos  C  B  4  A', 
vbere  0,  &,  r.  A,  B,  C,  A  represent  the  sides, 
ofpo^ite  angles,  and  area  of  the  fundamental 
triingle. 

Four-point  Coordinates  of  a  plane  are  the 
lerigths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  verdces 
ot the  fundamental  tetrahedron  upon  that  jplane. 

Elliptic  Coordinates, — Through  any  point  in 
a  plane  two,  and  only  two,  quadrics  confocal 
Tith  a  given  one  can  be  drawn,  and  conversely 
two  quadrics  oonfocal  with  a  given  one  may 
l>e  said  to  determine,  by  their  intersection,  the 
f^osition  of  any  point  in  the  plane. 

Two  swSti  quadrics,  one  of  which  is  always 
an  ellipse  and  the  other  a  hyperbola,  are  of 
coarse  defined  by  the  magnitudes  of  their  re- 
^p^ctive  major-axes ;  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
s<iid  to  determine  the  position  of  a  point  on  the 
phine.  These  mi^or-axes,  or  suitable  functions 
of  the  same,  are  termed  for  this  reason  the 
''lliptie  coordinates  of  the  point  in  question. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  elliptic  coordinates  of 
a  point  in  space  are  the  m^or-axes,  or  certain 
fanotions  of  the  same,  of  the  three  quadrics 
cnnfocal  with  a  given  one  which  intersect  in 
that  point.  Thus,  whatever  value  A  may  have, 
the  qnadric 

a+A    o+A    c+A 
will  be  confocal  with 

i*ii«l  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  equation  in  A 
will  determine  the  three  confocal  quadrics,  an 
^Uipeoid  and  two  byperboloids,  which  intersect 
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in  the  point  («,  y,  s^  These  three  values  of 
A  are  usually  considered  as  the  elliptic  co- 
ordinates of  tiie  point  in  question.  [Confocal 
Quadrics.]  In  pure  and  applied  mathema- 
tics the  use  of  elliptic  coordinates  often  secures 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  symmetiy.  In  every 
good  treatise  on  algebraic  geometry  and  the 
calculus,  therefore,  full  detaOs  will  be  found. 
The  subject  has  been  recently  treated  with 
great  skill  by  Hesse  in  his  Vorlesungen  uber 
Analytische  Geometfis  des  Raumes,  Leipzig 
1861. 

Elliptic  coordinates  are  themselves  merely 
particular  cases  of  fax  more  general  systems, 
where,  for  instance,  a  point  in  space  is  de- 
fined by  the  values  of  three  parameters  which 
determine  the  three  individuals,  of  as  many 
systems  of  giyen  surfiices,  which  intersect  in 
that  point  The  choice  of  the  three  trystems  of 
surfaces  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  investigation. 

Spherical  Coordinates. — ^Points  on  a  sphere 
may  obviously  be  determined  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  on  a  plane;  arcs  of  great 
circles  in  the  former  case  taking  the  place  of 
segments  of  right  lines  in  the  latter.  To  each 
system  of  coordinates  in  a  plane  will  correspond 
therefore  a  svstem  of  coorainates  on  a  sphere ; 
these  are  called  spherical  coordinates. 

CoordinateSf  Transformatloii  oC  The 
passage  by  algebraic  substitution  from  one 
system  of  coor£nates  to  another  is  frequently 
required  in  geometrical  investigations,  and  the 
formulae  necessary  for  so  doing  are,  in  the 
cases  of  ordinairy  coordinate  systems,  given  in 
all  treatises.  The  general  method  pursued 
is  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  equations 
by  whose  solution  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
in  one  system  may  be  expressed  as  ftinctions 
of  the  corresponding  coordinates  in  the  other. 
Thus  the  passage  from  Cartesian  to  tzilinear 
coordinates  is  effected  by  means  of  the  system 
of  linear  equitions, 

a  x+b  y  +  e  £r=a, 
a^x  +  bjy  +  Cig^fi, 
a^  +  b^-^-c^^jt 
where  the  equations  obtained  by  putting  the 
trilinear  oooidinates  aB/3«.7.cO  are  the  Car- 
tesian equations,  rendered  homogeneous,  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  of  reference  in  the  liilinear 
system. 

Copaiba  or  Ooplwl  Balsam.  An  exuda- 
tion from  the  Copaifera  officinaHSj  a  South 
American  tree ;  it  is  a  liquid  resin,  and  yields 
by  distillation'  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
pungent  volatile  oil.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
chiefly  as  a  diuretic. 

Copal  (an  American  name  applied  to  dear 
gums).  This  substance  is  often  improperly 
called  gum  copal.  It  is  a  peculiar  resm,  very 
difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  hard,  brittle,  and 
inodorous :  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1*04 
to  1*13.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Rhus  copal- 
Una.  Brazilian  Copal  is  the  product  of  several 
species  of  Hymenaa,  and  of  Trachylobium  Mar- 
tianum.  Indian  Copal  is  produced  by  Valeria 
indica.    Another  kind  of  copal  is  also  brought 
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from  the  oottBt  of  GKiinea.      It  if  tued  in 
Tarnishes. 

Coimline  or  WMghgmtie  RealB«  A  fossil 
resin  found  in  irregular  pieces  of  a  brown  colour, 
resembling  copaL  It  was  originally  discorered 
in  the  London  day  of  Highgate  Hill. 

OapTcenary  (Lat  con,  and  particeps). 
In  Law,  an  estate  is  said  to  be  held  in  copar^ 
cenazy,  the  tenants  being  termed  coparceners, 
where  it  descends  from  an  ancestor  to  two 
or  more  persons.  Sisterl  are  coparceners  at 
common  law;  tenants  in  gavelkind  by  common 
law  in  Kent^  and  by  the  euatam  of  the  manor 
in  some  other  localities.  No  right  of  survivor- 
ship exists  between  coparceners.  They  may 
agree,  or  anyone  may  f<»ce  the  rest  to  make 
partition. 

Oopemlou  SysteiB.  The  flystem  of  As- 
tronomy propounded  by  Copemicos.  It  affirms 
the  sun  to  be  at  rest  m  the  centre,  while  the 
planets  revolve  round  it  [Abtbokokt;  Ptols- 
MAIO  Ststuc.] 

Copemlola  (after  Copernicus  the  astro- 
nomer). Tiopicu  American  palms,  with  tidl 
stems  and  &n-8haped  leaves.  C.  cerifera,  the 
Camaiiba  Wax  Palm  of  Brazil,  has  a  veiy  hard 
trunk,  forty  feet  high  and  six  or  eight  inches 
thick,  commonly  employed  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  young  leaves  are  coated  with  wax, 
called  Camauba  wax,  harder  than  bees-wax 
and  of  a  lemon  tint,  which  has  been  employed 
for  candle-making. 

Copiaplte  or  Tellow  Coppenuu  A  hy- 
drated  sesquisulphate  of  iron,  occurring  in  the 
district  of  Copiapo  in  Chili.  [FiBBOFBBBrnL] 

Coptnir*  In  Architecture,  the  upper  cover- 
ing, or  top  course  of  a  wall,  usnaUy  of  stone, 
and  wider  than  the  wall  itself^  in  order  to  let 
the  rain-water  fiiU  clear  of  the  wall :  in  brick 
walls  the  coping  is  often  executed  with  a  course 
of  plain  tiles,  and  brick  laid  upon  it  on  edge 
and  bedded  in  cement. 

Copper  (Lat  cuprum ;  G^.  kupfer).  This 
metal  was  known  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  before  iron  was  in 
use,  copper  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  domes- 
tic utensils  and  instruments  of  war.  It  is  an 
abundant  metal,  and  is  found  native,  and  in 
many  ores ;  of  these  the  most  abundant  are  the 
varieties  of  pyriUs,  which  are  sulphides  of 
copper  and  iron.  The  richest  British  mines 
are  those  of  Cornwall,  but  it  is  also  abundantly 
produced  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Australia,  and  elsewhere.  A  mass  of  native 
oopper  weighing  500  tons  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  Copper 
is  distinguished  by  its  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  8*9.  It  is  ductile  and  malleable, 
and  requires  a  temperature  somewhat  lower 
than  gold,  but  higher  than  silver  (estimated 
somewhat  above  2,000°  Fahrenheit)  for  its 
fusion.  Exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  copper 
gradually  becomes  covered  by  a  green  rust: 
when  heated  red  hot,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
superficially  converted  into  a  black  oxide,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  principal  salts  of  copper :  it 
consists  of  32  copper  and  8  oxygen.    It  forms 
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blue  or  men  salts  with  the  adds ;  of  tW 
the  ndpXaU  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  is  t 
good  example.  The  salts  of  copper  an  poisoo- 
ous ;  and  m  consequence  of  the  use  of  copper 
vessels  for  eulinazy  purposes,  food  is  sometim«9 
contaminated  by  them.  It  is  detected  vhen  in 
very  minute  quantitieB  by  the  brig^  blve  co- 
lour produced  by  the  addition  of  Hqoid  am- 
monia, and  by  a  brown  precipitate  wih  feno- 
cyanide  of  potassiunL  A  dean  slip  or  irire  of 
iron  dipped  into  a  sohition  oontaining  oop^^r 
becomes  covered  with  the  latter  metel,  in  « 
metallic  state. 

Commercial  copper  is  never  perfectly  piii«>, 
but  almost  always  contains  traces  of  eflver, 
arsenic,  and  bismuth,  which  interfere  moK  cr 
less  with  its  malleability  and  ductility.  AmC'Cg 
the  alloys  of  coppeI^  those  with  tin  (bronze  &od 
bell  metal)  and  with  zinc  (oonstitating  the  n- 
rieties  of  brass)  are  the  most  important  Stand- 
ard gold  and  silver  are  also  alloys  of  tha»? 
metals  with  oopper. 

Oopper  OlaBoe  or  VlUeuus  Copper- 
ore.  A  native  disnlphide  of  the  metal  ccs- 
taining  when  pure  about  80  per  cent  of  copp^ 

This  ore  occurs  massive  and  crystallised  a 
six-sided  prisms.  Its  colour  is  grey  vith  a 
metallic  lustre ;  but  the  surface  is  sometic^ 
dull,  or  iridescent  It  is  sectile  and  breftks  «iti 
a  conchoidal  fracture. 

Copper  Glance  is  one  of  the  richest  om  rf 
oopper,  and  forms  veins  and  beds  together  vitii 
Copper  Pyrites,  Malachite,  &c 

Copper  mokeL  Native  di-ars«nid«  ^ 
nickel,  composed  of  about  60  per  cent  of  awsi: 
and  40  nickel,  with  small  quantities  of  an- 
timony, cobalt,  lead,  iron  and  sulphur.  It 
oocun  crystallised  and  massive.  The  ooloiir  is 
copper-red.  It  emits  an  arsenical  odour  ^^ 
struck  with  steel ;  and  breaks  with  a  oooeboiiii 
firacture. 

Copper  Vjrttes  or  Tellow  C«pperi«e> 
A  double  sulphide  of  oopper  and  iron,  compose.! 
of  about  35  per  cent  oz  sulphur,  35  of  copper 
and  35  iron. 

It  occurs  crystallised  in  tetrahedrons,  ai 
stalaetitic,  mammillftted,  and  amorphous.  VHsen 
pure,  the  colour  of  a  newly  firactared  mni^y^ 
18  bright  brass-yellow  with  a  metallic  lustra 
Freq|uently  the  surface  displays  variegatt-i 
tarnish ;  it  is  then  called  Peaeod-ore, 

Copper  Pyrites  occurs  in  lodes  or  beds,  "rJh 
other  ores  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  in  rocks  of 
various  geological  ages,  but  generally  in  primazj 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  the  most  aboB- 
dant  ore  of  copper  in  England. 

Copper  BOtuMun  or  Copper  Frotb. 
[Ttboliti.] 

Copper  Mate.    [KfTPFBB-scRiim.] 

Copper  UTantte.    [CRAiiOOUTi.] 

Copper  VttrloL    [Ctanositb.] 

Copperas  or  Oeeen  VttrloL  Hydrated 
protosnlphate  of  iron,  composed  of  28*9  p^r 
cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  25*7  protoxide  of  iroD, 
and  45'4  water.  This  salt,  which  is  laigel.r 
manufactured  for  oommereial  purposes,  »lw 
occurs  native,  and  is  generally  produced  by  th«' 
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decomposition  of  Iron  Pyrites.  It  is  used  in 
dyeing,  and  in  the  mannfiictnre  of  writing-ink, 
PVnssuui  bine,  &c.  It  effloresces  when  exposed 
to  air,  absorbs  ozjgen,  and  becomes  of  a 
reddish  oolonr,  whence  the  French  temii  CoU' 
fcroat^  coirapted  into  eopper<u, 

Copploe  (Old  Fr.  copeiz).  Woods  which  are 
cut  down  at  stated  periods  to  be  mannfactnred 
into  poles,  rods,  stakes,  faggots  for  fuel,  bark  for 
the  tanner,  or  chareoaL  When  wood  of  this  kind 
has  DO  standard  trees,  it  is  called  simply  a  cop- 
pice  or  eopte  wood ;  bat  when  it  has  standard 
trt^es  interspersed  through  it^  it  is  called  a  wood. 
When  coppices  are  cut  down  for  hoops,  rods, 
and  small  stakes  for  manofocturing  into  crates, 
hoops,  wicker  hurdles,  &c.,  the  period  at  which 
th'^y  are  cut  Taries  hoxa  six  to  ten  years,  accor- 
ding to  the  soiL  When  they  are  cut  down  for 
pc'les  for  hops  and  similar  purposes,  the  period- 
ical eattings  are  commonly  between  twelve  and 
foQiteen  years  apart ;  and  when  they  are  cut 
down  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  bark,  they 
are  seldom  cut  oftener  than  from  fourteen  to 
tnrentj-one  years.  A  country  abounding  in 
coppice  wood  generally  abounds  also  in  singing 
birds,  which  are  oomparatiTely  rare  in  countries 
▼here  all  the  woods  are  of  the  pine  and  fir 
tribe. 

Copr^ta  (G^.  ar^pof,  dung ;  Xitfor,  a  stone). 
The  fossil  excrement  of  animals.  This  name, 
given  originally  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  certain 
dirpoaits  which  he  discovered  in  the  lias  and 
determined  to  be  the  &Bcal  remains  of  the  gi- 
gantic saurians  of  that  period,  has  since  become 
oniyersally  applied  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
coreiy  of  other  large  deposits  of  similar  mate- 
lial  in  rcx:ks  of  various  ages.  The  true  copro- 
lites  of  the  lias  are  like  kidney  potatoes,  but  of 
black  or  ash-grey  colour,  earthy  texture,  and 
glassy  ihustore.  They  are  twisted,  showing 
the  mark  of  the  intestine,  and  have  been  evi- 
dently Toided  of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 
They  are  generally  aocumulated  in  heaps  in 
particular  parts  of  the  deposit 

Besides  these  coprolites  of  the  lias,  phos- 
pbatic  nodules  bearing  the  same  name,  but  for 
moreabondant,  have  been  found  below  the  chalk 
in  TarioQs  parts  of  England,  and  also  in  the  crag 
beds  of  Suffolk.  The  former  are  in  an  earthy 
«tate,  semi-indurated,  and  the  latter  stony. 

The  value  of  these  minerals  is  derived  from 
thft  phosphate  of  Ume  of  whidi  they  are  partly 
made  up,  and  which  is  used  with  great  sdvan- 
tage  as  mineral  manure,  after  having  undergone 
ft  cheap  chemical  treatment  In  all  parts  of  the 
oonntry  where  either  the  crag  or  the  upper 
greensand  is  found  at  the  surfoce,  search  is  now 
being  made  for  this  coprolite  bed,  and  if  found 
there  is  no  want  of  candidates  to  purchase  and 
utilise  it  It  is  usually  converted  mto  a  soluble 
snperphosphate  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  in  whatever  form  it  is  applied,  it  constitutes 
a  valnable  manure. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  certain  fancied 
flints  in  the  cng  of  Suffolk  were  proved  by 
ProfeoBOT  Henslow  to  contain  animal  matter, 
*^  their  special  value  was  soon  proclaimed; 
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but  it  WHS  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the  yet 
more  valuable  accumulations  were  found  in 
the  greensands  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Suss^c 
The  trade  is  now  of  great  importance,  and  the 
production  very  large.  The  crag  specimens 
yield,  when  washed  and  powdered,  about  56  per 
cent  of  phosphates,  and  are  obtained  fi:t>m 
various  places  in  Suffolk.  The  total  yield  in 
1861  was  estimated  at  about  10,000  tons.  At 
present  (1864)  it  is  estimated  at  not  more  than 
from  2,000  to  3,000. 

The  greensand  varieties  are  rougher  exter- 
nally, but  yield  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of 
phosphates,  and  are  more  soluble  than  those 
from  the  crag.  The  principal  localities  are 
in  Cambridg^ire  and  Hertfordshire.  The 
annual  yield  is  from  80,000  to  40,000  tons. 

These  coprolites  -contain  from  4  to  5  per 
cent  of  organic  matter  and  a  little  silica ;  but 
from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  their  whole  substance 
is  a  mixed  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Cgprophagawt  Copropliai^  (Gr.  idwpos, 
dung,  and  ^dyv,  I  eat),  A  section  of  Lamelli- 
com  beetles  which  live  in  and  upon  the  dung 
of  animals. 

Copula  (Lat  a  bond  or  tie).  In  Logics 
that  part  of  the  proposition  which  affirms  or 
denies  the  predicate  of  the  subject  The  only 
true  logical  copula  is  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  to  be,  with  or  without  the  negative  sign, 
'is*  or  'is  not* 

Oapiy  (Fr.  oopie).  In  the  Pine  Arts,  a 
transcript  from  an  original  work  of  art  When 
an  artist  copies  his  own  work,  it  is  called  a 
dvplioate  or  replica, 

CoFT.  In  Printing,  is  the  subjedrmatter 
to  be  printed,  whether  it  be  an  original  work 
in  manuscript  or  a  reprint :  in  the  &st  case  it 
is  termed  manuscrntt  copy,  or  written  copy ;  in 
the  second,  printed  copy, 

Oopjliold.  In  Law,  is  a  species  of  ctM- 
tomary  estate^  said  to  be  held  by  copy  of  court 
roll ;  1.  e.  where  the  tenant's  title  is  evidenced 
by  a  copy  of  the  rolls  of  a  manor  made  by  the 
steward  of  a  lord's  court  Customary  estates 
are  those  which  exist  in  real  property  subject 
to  the  custom  of  manors ;  and  tiieir  pecidiar 
characteristic  is,  that  all  alienations  of  them 
must  be  transacted,  in  part  at  least;  in  the 
lord's  court,  the  ordinary  mode  of  alienations 
being  by  suirender  to  the  lord  and  admittance 
of  the  new  tenant.  The  peculiar  tenure  called 
copyhold  is  derived  from  the  tenure  in  villain 
socage^  as  it  was  termed,  held  formerly  under  a 
manor.  This  was  in  its  origin  a  mere  per- 
missive tenure  by  serfr  attached  to  the  soil; 
and  copvhold  estates  are  still  expressed  in  legal 
phraseology  to  be  held  '  at  the  will  of  the  lord 
by  the  custom  of  the  manor.'  With  respect  to 
the  incidents  of  dower,  and  other  characteristics^ 
they  are  frequently  governed  by  the  custom  of 
the  manor;  but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  they 
are  under  the  same  rules  which  govern  the 
transmission  and  alienation  of  freehold  pro- 
perty. By  the  Reform  Act  copyholders  for 
life,  or  a  greater  estate  to  the  amount  of  10/. 
per  annum,  are  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the 
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electoral  franchise  in  counties.  The  enfran- 
chiRenients  of  copyholds  has  been  promoted  by 
various  statutes,  of  which  the  latest  is  21  &  22 
Vict.  c.  94  (1858).  Its  provisions  are  admi- 
nistered by  the  Copyhold  Commissioners. 

Oopsriifrlit.  In  Law,  the  right  of  property 
in  a  literaiy  composition  vested  in  the  author. 
By  54  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  s.  4,  the  term  of  copy- 
right in  an  author  and  his  assignee  extended  to 
twenty-eight  years  absolutely,  and  for  the  life 
of  the  author  if  he  survived  that  period.  But 
by  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45,  the  duration  of  all 
copyrights,  whether  the  author  be  dead  or  alive, 
was  extended  to  forty-two  years ;  and  it  fur- 
ther provided,  that  if  the  author  be  alive  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period  of  forty-two  years 
from  the  publication  of  his  works,  he  shall 
enjoy  the  copyright  to  hia  death,  and  that  his 
heirs  or  assignees  shall  ei^joy  it  for  seven  years 
after  that  event.  A  book  of  registry  is  kept  at 
Stationers'  HalL  The  author  or  assignee  of  a 
pirated  work  has  his  remedy  by  action.  The 
Act  requires  that  five  copies  of  eveiy  work 
should  be  delivered  at  the  expense  of  authors 
and  publishers,  on  demand  in  writing,  for  the 
use  of  a  few  favoured  public  and  private 
libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  France, 
copyrights  continue  for  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  author.  In  most  of  the  German 
states,  they  are  perpetual;  and  a  copyright 
secured  in  one  state  is  good  in  all.  Both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  various  other 
compositions,  such  as  engravings,  etchings, 
prints,  photographs,  maps,  charts,  sculpture  of 
all  kinds,  and  designs  for  articles  of  ornament 
and  utility,  receive  from  statute  a  protection 
analogous  to  that  of  literature. 

OopjTifflitf  ZntematioiiaL  Has  been 
introduced  as  yet  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
between  civihsed  nations.  The  German  Piet 
framed  a  convention  on  the  subject  between  its 
own  members  in  1837.  The  crown  has  power 
under  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  12  (1845)  to  allow  foreign 
authors  privilege  of  copyright.  In  1846,  Gh?eat 
Britain  entered  into  treatv  with  Prussia ;  1847, 
with  Hanover;  1851,  with  France;  1854,  with 
Belgium. 

Coqvllla  Vnti.  The  seeds  of  Attalea 
funifera,  a  South  American  palm.  They  are 
much  used  in  turnery. 

CoqntoiMte  or  ^Vliite  Oopp«nM.  A 
hydrated  tersulphate  of  iron  found  in  a  fel- 
spathic  rock,  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  in 
ChiU.  It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  weathering  of  Iron  Pyrites. 

Cormoite.  An  amorphous  variety  of  Pitch- 
blende, found  in  the  syenite  of  the  north  coast 
of  Lake  Superior. 

Ooimele  (Welsh,  cwrwgl).  A  boat  made 
of  wicker-work  covered  with  leather,  still  com- 
monly used  in  Wales. 

CkinMoid  (Gr.  nopeutotiHs,  like  a  crow),  A 
name  first  applied  to  a  small  process  of  the 
blade-bone  of  apes  and  man,  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  crow ;  and  now 
extended  to  a  large  flattened  bone  passing  from 
the    shoulder-joint  to  the  sternum  in  birds, 
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reptiles,  and  monotremes,  and  of  which  the 
process  above  mentioned  is  the  radimrBt^ 
representative. 

Corttl  Irtmnds  (Gr.  aapflCAAior,  tomt).  h 
various  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  diiefly  within 
the  tropics,  there  are  islands  and  groupe  uf 
islands  or  long  lines  of  reef  rising  to  low- water 
mark,  which  are  due  entirely  to  the  labour  «f 
the  coral  animal,  and  are  among  the  m-^t 
striking  of  the  phenomena  that  connect  organic 
with  inorganic  nature. 

Coral  reefifi  are  usually  of  a  farm  approach- 
ing to  the  circular,  and  the  water  is  shallow  ii: 
the  centre,  but  BUTtyondedby  a  veiy  deep a&i 
even  nnfiithomable  sea.  When  the  reef  is  so 
hiffh  as  to  remain  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  the 
animals  leave  off  building ;  and  then  the  nm 
or  edge  of  the  great  basin  becomes  covered  bj 
calcareous  tmsOi,  which  o£fon  a  foundatioo  iVr 
the  growth  of  marine  vegetables,  and  after- 
wards a  resting-place  for  the  seeds  of  trees  aod 
plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves.  7Vniik$  cf 
trees  also,  carried  by  rivers  from  continents  ari 
islands,  after  their  long  wandeiings  are  otten 
pitched  ashore;  and  sometimes  cany  with  tb^^n 
small  animals,  such  as  lizards  and  insects,  whi^n 
become  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  new  isLiod. 
The  Pacific  Ocean,  throughout  a  space  compiv- 
hend^  between  the  thirteenth  parallels  of  Lti- 
tudeon  each  side  of  the  equator,  isagreat  nonHrrr 
of  coral  islands;  as  are  also  the  Arabian  rJ 
Persian  gulfs.  Between  the  coast  of  Maki  c 
and  that  of  Madagascar  there  is  a  great  sea  •-' 
coraL  Flinders  describes  an  unbroken  v^i 
350  miles  long  upon  the  coast  of  New  Hoik' 
and  between  that  country  and  New  Gu:::^ 
coral  formations  extend  throughout  a  diftdL^^ 
of  700  miles,  interrupted  by  no  intfrri-- 
exceeding  30  niiles  in  length.  The  growtn  't 
coral  seems,  when  compared  with  human  epr>/-^. 
extremely  slow  ;  but  the  &ct8  just  cited  frbcw 
that  they  have  produced  results  of  no  mei:! 
importance,  as  influencing  the  general  ss|:<eci 
of  the  earth's  cmst  Their  drcnlsr  form, 
the  steep  anffle  at  which  ther  plunge  int? 
the  sea,  and  the  oonntriee  in  which  they  ocrxir, 
render  it  probable  that  they  are  the  cre$t» 
as  it  were,  of  submarine  craters;  and  occa- 
sionally lava  and  volcanic  rocks  have  \^^ 
found  in  their  central  lagoons,  which  ha^«> 
generally  a  deep  narrow  passage^  kept  open 
by  the  efflux  of  the  ocean  at  low  tides.    Such 


Whitsunday  Island  In  the  Paciflo,  with  ita  eodoMd 

Lagoon. 

openings  are  almost  always  on  the  leewanl 
side,  the  windward  side  of  the  islands  l^ing 
more  complete. and  perfect  than  the  other. 
Owing  to  this  fortunate  cireomstanee,  sh*f« 
can  enter  and  sail  out  with  ease;  indeed  the 
safety  of  many  of  these  harbours  is  entireij 
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dependent  upon. this  caiue.  It  would  eeem 
to  arise  from  the  huge  masses  of  cond  rock 
that  ue  thrown  up  bj  the  waves  on  the  wind- 
waid  side.  These  rocks  are  probably  sabject 
to  elevations  and  depressions  connected  with 
Tolcaoic  agencies.  Perhaps  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  the  bnilding  material  employed 
b^  the  busy  little  architects  of  these  iuand^ 
is  partly  derived  from  calcareous  springs  issa- 
inginto  the  sea  from  fissures  in  Uie  volcanic 
bottom.  There  is,  however,  an  inexhaustible 
(apply  in  sea-water  itself!  The  following  sec- 
tioos  illustrate  the  peculiar  mode  of  growth  of 
coial: — 


Sectioaaf  aOoial  Idand^-^athe  habitable  part, 
66  the  lagoon. 


Stctkni  of  m  Oonl  Ldand  upon  a  large  Scale.— a  6  the 
habitable  putt ;  6  e  dope  of  the  aide ;  c  c  parte  of  the 
lagoon  ;  d  d  knolls  of  ooraL 

Coral  formations  are  among  the  oldest  and  the 
nerest  rocks  that  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
geologist  The  ancient  limestones  of  the  Silurian 
ind  Devonian  periods,  the  vast  masses  of  carbo- 
nif«nni8  limestone  underlying  the  coal  measures, 
the  limestones  of  the  cond  rag,  and  many 
ctbers  of  seoondazy  age,  with  those  at  present 
'\^  coarse  of  formation  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  are  all  essentially  the  same.  The  species 
of  cond  are  no  doubt  different^  but  the  general 
resemblance  of  a  group  of  the  larger  building 
species  is  wonderftilly  perfect.  In  most  of  the 
feesQ  reefe  the  limestone  is  much  more  compact 
tlum  in  those  of  recent  date ;  and  the  interstices 
•re  partly  occupied  by  drifted  shells  and  frag- 
ments of  smaller  species.  They  are  partly 
filled  also  by  subsequent  metamorphic  action 
and  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Coral  Ore.  A  variety  of  Hepatic  Cinna- 
l«r  foond  at  Idria  in  Camiola.  It  consists  of 
corred  lamellar  concretions,  with  the  form  and 
apparent  structure  of  fossil  shells. 

Coral  Sac*  A  remarkable  deposit  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  larve  corals  resem- 
bling the  kinds  found  in  modem  coral  reefs. 
Thia  bed  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  oolitic  group  in  England.  It 
u  aboat  forty  feet  thick,  and  large  mxrtions  of 
it  ue  frequently  made  up  of  one  speaes  of  coral. 
It  is  also  full  of  fragments  of  jhells  mixed  with 
and  occupying' interstices  between  the  corals. 
The  typical  coml  rag  is  chiefly  confined  to  Wilt- 
shire, near  Calne  and  Steeple  Ashton ;  but  it  is 
imperfectly  represented  in  Yorkshire. 

CoralUaa.  A  name  applied  by  Linnaeus 
to  a  genus  or  group  of  marine  organised  bodies 
of  arborescent  habit,  with  jointed  stems,  sup- 
ported on  a  kind  of  root,  divided  into  branches, 
whieh  are  likewise  jointed.  Neither  pores  nor 
P<)lype8  are  dtatinguishable  on  the  surface  of 
thf»9e  beings ;  their  chief  purpose  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  is  to  prepare  during  life,  and 
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precipitate  by  their  decay,  fine  particles  of 
carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk :  they  thus  lend 
their  aid  to  the  Lithophytous  corals  in  covering 
submerged  land  with  the  elements  of  a  fertile 
soil,  which  the  expansive  subterranean  forces 
may  afterwards  convert  into  dry  land. 

Corallines.  The  name  commonly  applied 
to  the  tubular  or  nudibranchiate  order  of  Polyps 
which  have  an  external  jointed  calcareous  or 
homy  covering :  the  true  nature  of  these  plant- 
like animals  was  discovered  by  our  countryman 
EUis.  [Tubulefbbjl.] 
[Alcoban.] 


Ckirbeils  (Fr.  corbeau).  In  Fortification, 
small  gabions.    [Gabions.] 

Oorb«l  (Fr.  corbeau).  In  Architecture,  a 
projecting  bracket  often  sculptured  like  a  mo- 
dillion,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  basket^  for 
the  purpose  of  supportins  a  superincumbent 
object,  or  for  receiving  me  springing  of  an 
arch.  A  corbel  table  is  a  projecting  batUe- 
ment,  parapet,  or  cornice,  resting  upon  a  series 
of  corbels. 

Cmronlmn  (Lat.  dim.  of  cor,  the  hearty 
An  old  name  for  what  botanists  now  call  the 
embryo  of  a  plant. 

Ctordata  (Lat  oordatus).  In  Botany,  a 
term  used  in  describing  the  general  form  of 
organs,  to  denote  anything  having  two  round 
lobes  at  its  base,  the  whole  resembling  the  heart 
in  a  pack  of  cards ;  as  the  leaf  of  MnuA  cordi- 
folia, 

Oordellen.  The  monks  of  the  Franciscan 
order  are  so  called,  from  the  cord  or  girdle 
which  they  wear  round  the  waist.  The^  were 
originally  called  Friars  Minor,  or  Minontes. 

This  name  was  also  assumed  by  one  of  the 
Parisian  political  dubs,  which  numbered  Danton 
and  Marat  among  its  chief  members. 

Oordlaoesa  (Cordia,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  arborescent  Ex(»ens,  inhabit- 
ing the  tropics  of  both  hemispneres.  Thejr 
are  nearly  allied  to  ConvolwUaceat  fr^m  which 
they  are  separated  by  their  inverted  embryo 
and  drupaceous  fruit  They  are  sometimes 
assodated  with  Boraginacea ;  but  their  plaited 
cotyledons  and  dichotomous  style  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  succu- 
lent, as  seen  in  the  Sebeeten  plums,  the  produce 
of  the  Cordia  it/yxaand  C,  Stiestena ;  but  other- 
wise they  are  of  no  value.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  wood  from  which  the  mummy  cases  of 
the  Egyptians  are  made  was  that  of  Cordia 
Myxa ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  really 
produced  by  Bycomorue  Antiquorum,  formerly 
called  Ficus  Sycomorus, 

Cordleiite.  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
lolite. 

Cordon  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  the  coping 
of  the  escarp  or  inner  wall  of  the  ditch.  It  is 
usually  rounded  in  front,  and  projects  one  foot 
over  the  masonry.  A  line  of  troops  drawn 
round  a  town  or  tract  of  oountiy,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent ingress  or  egress,  is  also  called  a  cordon, 

Corlandor  (Gr.  Kopiannw).  The  seed  of 
the  Coriandrum  sativum.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
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•eedf,  which  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine  ; 
they  have  a  peculiar  perfumed  flavour,  with  some 
bitterness,  and  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
curry  powder. 

Coiteiteoese  (Coriaria)  the  only  genus). 
A  natural  order  of  shrubby  Ezogens,  inhabiting 
Chili,  Peru,  the  south  of  Europe,  and  a  few 
other  places.  It  is  placed  by  De  CandoUe 
directly  after  Ochnacea,  a  member  of  the  Rutal 
alliance,  with  which  it  agrees  in  some  respects, 
but  from  which  it  differs  essentially  in  being 
apocarpous.  Some  botanists  consider  them 
apetalous,  and  allied  to  Pht/Udaccacra ;  but  the 
question  of  their  affinity  is  still  unsettled. 
Their  sensible  properties  are  of  a  poisonous 
nature. 
Corlatlilaa  Order.  In  Architecture,  one 
the  five  orders.  The  capital  is  a  vase  elegantly 

covered  with  an  aba- 
'  cus,  and  surrounded 
by  two  tiers  of  leaves, 
one  above  the  other ; 
from  amongst  which 
stalks  spring  out,  ter- 
minating at  their 
summits  in  small 
volutes  at  the  exter- 
nal angles  of  the 
abacus,  and  in  the 
centre.  The  capitals 
of  the  Tuscan,  Doric, 
and  Ionic  orders  ap- 
pear to  be  added  to 
the  tops  of  the  co- 
lumns; but  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  seems 
to  grow  out  of  its 
shaft.  The  height  of 
the  column  varies 
from  9^  to  10  j  of  the 
diameter;  and  the  capital  from  1^  to  1  of  the 
same  dimension ;  the  latter  being  their  height  in 
the  celebrated  example  of  the  temple  of  Vesta 
at  Tivoli  The  entablature  of  this  order  is  vari- 
ously decorated  The  architrave  is  usually  pro- 
filed with  three  fascie  of  unequal  height ;  though 
in  some  examples  there  are  only  two.  The  frieze 
is  often  sculptured  with  foliage,  and  the  cornice 
decorated  both  with  modillions  and  dentils  :  the 
former  having  a  sort  of  baluster  front  with  a 
leaf  under  them ;  and  the  latter,  which  are  cut 
into  the  body  of  the  band,  being  occasionally 
omitted,  as  are  sometimes  even  the  modillions. 
Among  the  principal  remaining  examples  of  the 
order  at  Home,  are  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  the  portico  of 
Severus,  and  the  Pantheon ;  the  temple  of  Vesta 
at  Tivoli  is  a  good  example  of  the  oi^er  slightly 
modified.  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  and  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens 
are  the  only  specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
not  being  Roman  work,  to  be  found  in  Greece. 
[ABcmracTURK.] 

Oorlmii  (Lat).  In  Anatomy,  is  the  basis 
of  the  skin,  or  true  akin^  and  consists  of  a 
vascular  and  fibro-cellular  tissue,  of  interlaced 
dense,  but  elastic,  filaments.    It  reeta  on  the 
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subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  is  oovered  bj 
the  cuticle  or  acarf  gkin. 

Cork  (Ger.  kork.  Span.  oordu>).  The  bark  of 
the  Qucrcus  Suher^  a  species  of  oak  growing  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Spain,  Fnace^  and 
Italy.  VThen  rasped  coik  is  digested  in  wa^-r 
and  alcohol,  it  leaves  from  70  to  80  per  ctnt 
of  insoluble  matter,  which  haa  been  (^ed  m- 
berine^  and  which  by  the  continued  action  ot 
nitric  acid  is  converted  into  suherie  acid. 

Ckmn  (Gr.  ic6pfAos^  a  trunk  or  strm).  In  Bo- 
tany, a  short  roundish  bulb-like  nndergrouLd 
stem,  solid  and  not  scaly ;  as  in  the  Orocufi  iiA 
Gladiolus. 

Com*  The  seeils  of  certain  grasses  which 
have  been  immemorially  used  as  food,  for  man 
or  animals,  are  called  com ;  and  those  whi.ii 
are  used  exclusively  or  principally  by  num  ^re 
called  bread  corn.  The  term  is  iJso  8i»si^- 
times  applied  to  the  seeds  of  other  plants  wh  :h 
may  be  ground  into  meal  and  used  as  food,  feiih 
as  the  seeds  of  the  buckwheat,  the  qninoa,  aci 
of  certain  leguminous  plants,  which,  hoveT'^-. 
are  more  properly  denominated  ptthe.  Th^ 
principal  bread  corns  of  temperate  climates  2t^ 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley ;  those  of  warn 
climates  are  maiae,  rice,  and  millet ;  and  thw^-- 
of  cnld  climates,  oats  and  barley. 

Value  of  the  Produce  of  Corn* — In  agri  ";!• 
tural  countries,  not  in  a  very  high  i^uu-  •:' 
civilisation,  the  culture  of  com  is  the  priLoif-^i 
employment  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  eommur..* 
and  in  all  considerable  countries,  how  fiur  si^'  t  r 
they  may  be  advanced  in  arts  and  refintn;.:' 
its  culture  is  always  by  fiir  the  most  extcn-' 
as  well  as  the  most  important  branch  of  nati  o- 
industry.  No  great  country,  perhaps,  t^r 
existed,  the  population  of  which  was  so  eit-i- 
sively  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commenv 
as  that  of  Great  Britain.  Still,  however,  vt 
employ  about  a  quarter  of  oar  inhabitants  m 
agriculture;  and  of  these,  ftiUy  three-ff>urr|:? 
are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  tii- 
raising  of  com.  Unfortunately,  there  are  !>w> 
accounts,  on  which  it  would  be  safe  whoUy  *■< 
rely,  of  the  ordinary  produce  of  com,  eitht^r  Ui 
this  or  any  other  great  countiy.  But,  witit-ut 
pretending  to  peculiar  accuracy,  weareindii^  ■• 
to  think  that  the  present  (1865)  avenge grr«"h 
of  all  sorts  of  com  in  the  United  Kin^'  i  n 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  about  TO.OIH^ki' 
quarters,  of  which  about  62,000,000  mav  t< 
consumed  by  man  and  the  lower  animak 
Now  supposing  this  estimate  to  be  wats 
accurate,  and  taking  the  average  price  of  tbi 
different  descriptions  of  com  at  30«.  a  quarter. 
the  total  value  of  the  com  annually  proJiuv.! 
will  amount  to  the  sum  of  I00,000,000/.^erliiu:< 
quite  sufficient  to  evince  the  paramount  ini(>ort- 
ance  of  agriculture  as  a  source  of  wealth  as  wtil 
as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

Com  Lawe.^-'T\i\B  siqjeriorimpoitanceof  rt>n 
as  an  aitide  of  culture,  and  the  dependence  «t> 
generally  placed  upon  it  as  an  article  of  fo*"^ 
are  the  causes  why  the  trade  in  it  has  be^n  ^ 
very  generaUy  subjected  to  rqgnlation.  It  >^ 
long  even  before  the  roost  enli^tened  portion 
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of  an  instructed  oommunity  become  Batisfied  of 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  supply  of  oom 
or  any  indispensable  article  to  be  adjusted, 
like  that  of  less  important  things,  by  the  un- 
fettered competition  of  priyate  indiTiduals.  It 
reems,  at  first  sights  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  most  likely  way  to  secure  plenty  at  home 
is  to  impose  restrictions  on  exportation ;  but  in 
truth  and  reality,  this  is  very  far  from  being 
th^  case.  However  fertile  it  may  be,  no  country 
that  imposes  restrictions  on  exportation  need 
hope  to  ^cape  perpetually  recurring  scarcities ; 
for  wherever  free  exportation  is  prevented,  the 
excess  of  supply  that  occurs  in  plentiful  years, 
Wing  thiO¥ni  wholly  upon  the  home  market, 
depresses  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
niinoas  to  the  fumer;  and  thus,  by  injuring 
agriculture  and  lessening  the  quantity  of  the 
knd  in  com,  never  fails  to  occasion  a  scarcity 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  deficient  harvest  In 
Great  Britain,  however,  the  policy  has  long 
bef'D  to  give  eveiy  facility  to  exportation,  and 
even  to  lay  restrictions  on  importation.  This 
has  arisen  from  our  legislature  being  principally 
ci)m  posed  of  individuals  dependent  on  and  con- 
nected with  the  land ;  and  whose  interest  con- 
sequently has  led  them  to  endeavour  to  secure 
i»  high  a  price  as  possible  for  its  produce. 
But  it  is  needless  to  add  that  this  policy  is, 
if  possible,  even  more  objectionable  than  the 
other.  Instead  of  being  publicly  advantageous, 
bigh  prices  are,  in  eveiy  instance,  distinctly 
ainl  completely  the  reverse.  The  less  the 
sacrifice  of  money  or  of  labour  for  which  com  or 
any  other  article  can  be  procured,  so  much  the 
hetter.  But  to  make  sure  that  the  price  of 
com,  or  of  anything  else,  will  be  fixed  at  the 
lowest  limit  at  which  the  required  supply  can 
be  obtained,  all  that  is  necessaiy  is  to  abolish 
all  restrictions,  whether  on  exportation  or  im- 
portation. Freedom  is  the  parent  of  abundance, 
cheapness,  and  equality  of  price ;  restriction,  of 
ecarcity,  deamess,  and  uncertainty.  Any  in- 
terference with  the  trade  in  com,  or  with  any 
other  groat  department  of  trade,  that  has  not 
the  removal  of  natural  or  artificial  restraints 
for  its  object,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
best  established  principles,  but  is  sure  to  be 
peraicions.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things 
connected  with  national  industry,  the  short  and 
only  safe  rule  is  to  leave  individuals  to  pursae 
their  own  interest  in  their  own  way. 

Oar  limits  forbid  our  attempting  to  make 
any  enumeration  of  the  various  statutes  that 
hare  been  passed  at  different  periods  for  regu- 
lating the  txade  in  corn.  Down  to  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  policy  was  to  restrict  exportation ;  but 
from  that  period  the  ooutrazy  policy  has  been 
pnrsoed,  and  the  legislature  has  pretty  uni- 
formly endeavoured  to  &cilitate  exportation, 
and  to  prohibit  or  fetter  importation.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  about  1770  that  the  restric- 
tions on  importation  began  to  have  much 
practical  infiuenoe.  But  about  that  time,  popu- 
lation having  begun  rapidly  to  advance  in  con- 
^^aence  of  the  extraordinary  impulse  given 
tu  mannfiicturing  industry  by  the  inventions 
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and  discoveries  of  Watt,  Arkwri^ht,  Wedgwood, 
and  others,  the  price  of  com  m  England  be- 
gan to  rise  above  its  price  on  the  Continent ; 
and  from  being  an  exporting  we  became  an 
occasionally,  or  rather  a  pretty  constantly, 
importing  country.  Had  there  been  no  re- 
strictions on  importation,  our  prices,  it  is  plain, 
could  not  have  exceeded  those  of  the  acgoin- 
ing  Continental  states  by  a  greater  sum  than 
might  have  been  required  to  defray  the  cost  of 
importing  into  this  country.  The  restrictions, 
however,  overturned  this  natural  principle; 
and  in  deficient  years  added  materially  to  the 
difference  between  our  prices  and  those  of  the 
Continent 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1814  and  1815, 
the  renewed  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
led  to  a  great  importation  of  com,  which 
occasioned  a  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  prices, 
productive  of  much  severe  distress  amongst 
the  fiurmers.  Parliament  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate this  by  increasing  the  restrictions  on  im- 
portation; a  device  which  had,  in  part,  the 
anticipated  effect.  But  since  1820,  the  in- 
fluence of  improved  communications  and  of 
ameliorations  in  agriculture  has  been  so  very 
great,  that,  notwithistanding  the  vast  increase 
of  population,  prices  have  been  progressively 
falling,  and  were,  in  1835,  lower  than  in  any 
previoos  year  since  1787.  Practically,  there- 
fore, the  influence  of  the  restrictions  was  ma- 
terially diminished,  and  a  much  greater  effect 
was  usually  ascribed  to  them  in  ordinary  years 
than  they  really  exerted.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, they  tended  materially  to  aggravate  the 
scarcity  and  suffering  originating  in  a  deficient 
harvest,  and  were,  therefore,  very  mischievous 
to  the  public ;  and  as  inducing  great  fluctua- 
tions in  price  at  all  times,  they  were  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  farmer. 

But  despite  these  defects  the  com  laws  might 
have  maintained  their  place  on  the  statute-book 
indefinitelv.  It  is  true  that  they  were  assailed 
by  the  highest  authorities  on  political  economy, 
and  were  attacked  by  the  formidable  organisa- 
tion of  the  leaders  in  the  free-tiade  movement. 
But,  like  many  other  protective  schemes,  they 
seemed  to  offer  a  security,  or  at  least  an  advantage, 
to  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and  were  there- 
fore clung  to  with  great  tenacity.  But  the  un- 
satisfiictory  com  harvest  of  1845  and  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  of  that  year  made  it  necessary 
to  adopt  extraordinary  measures  for  making 
good  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  food.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  suspension  of  the  com 
laws  could  hardly  have  been  avoided.  But  if 
once  suspended,  their  re-enactment  would  have 
been  all  but  impossible ;  and  it  was.  better,  by 
at  once  providing  for  their  repeal,  to  make  an 
end  of  the  system,  and  of  the  dissatisfaction 
and  agitation  to  which  it  had  given  birth,  than 
to  endeavour  to  continue  it  in  any  modified 
shape.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  matter  taken 
by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  he  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding  the  most  formidable 
opposition,  in  carrying  the  Act  9  and  10 
Vict.  c.  22,  which  provided  for  the  immediate 
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modification  of  the  com  laws,  and  for  their 
flnal  abolition  on  Febroazy  1»  1849.  From 
that  period  all  varieties  of  com,  with  meal, 
floar,  &c.,  have  been  admitted  to  consumption 
under  the  all  but  nominal  duties,  the  former  of 
Is.  a  quarter,  and  the  latter  of  ^^d,  a  cwt 

Hate  of  Production  in  England^  and  Amount 
of  Imports. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  this  country  has  increased 
largely  in  quantity  during  the  present  century, 
and  still  more  largely  when  its  amount  is  con- 
trasted with  that  derived  from  the  soil  by 
ancient  systems  of  agriculture,  and  in  the 
middle  ages.  We  know  that  Sicily  was  con- 
sidered the  granary  of  ancient  Bome,  and  yet 
Cicero  tells  us  that  the  amount  of  produce  was, 
in  very  favourable  years,  ten  times  the  seed 
sown,  and  in  a  fair  average  year  eight  It  could 
be  proved  incontestably  by  existing  documents, 
that  the  same,  or  even  a  less  rate,  characterised 
the  agriculture  of  this  country  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  that,  consequently, 
imports  being  insignificant  or  uncertain,  the 
population  maintained  on  the  soil  could  not 
have  exceeded  two  millions,  and  probably  did 
not  equal  one  million  and  a  half. 

Agricultural  science  has  not  only  made  it 
possible  that  the  actual  return  to  the  seed  should 
reach  sixteen,  twenty,  and,  in  some  cases,  thirty 
and  thirty-five  times,  but  by  the  discovery  of 
certain  processes  has,  even  under  the  supposed 
discouragement  of  com  cultivation  by  the 
cheapness  of  imported  grain,  certainly  enlarged, 
and  perhaps  doubled,  the  area  devoted  to  cul- 
tivation. The  ancient  system  of  agriculture,  to 
which  deep  ploughing,  efficient  dbraining,  and 
artificial  manures  were  unknown,  necessitated, 
in  order  to  reinvigorate  the  soil,  frequent  fal- 
lows. Our  forefathers  were  unacquainted  with 
root  crops ;  the  turnip,  the  swede,  the  carrot, 
and  the  mangold  being  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  One  of  the  purposes  which  these 
roots  fulfil  is  the  fertilisation  of  the  soil  for 
grain  crops;  another  is  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing large  stocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  of  at 
once  supplying  the  market  with  meat>  of  di- 
minishing the  time  at  which  stock  is  ready  for 
sale  to  one-third  of  that  which  was  required  of 
old,  and  of  furnishing  an  enormous  increase  of 
natural  manures.  Concurrently  with  these  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  the  breeding  of 
stock  has,  in  consequence  of  the  care  devoted  to 
selection,  become  almost  an  exact  science,  and 
the  clumsy  and  unprofitable  sheep,  pigs,  and 
cattle  of  our'forefathers  have  been  replaced  by 
herds  carefully  chosen  for  their  symmetry  and 
fitness,  the  breeder  giving  all  his  attention  to 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  greatest  possible 
result  at  the  least  possible  cost.  A^in,  our 
forefathers  were  constrained  to  be  cont«nt  with 
natural  grasses  only,  whereas  modem  science 
has  been  able  to  appropriate,  by  means  of  care- 
fxA  observation  and  judicious  experiment,  a 
multitude  of  foreign  or  artificial^  grasses,  the 
produce  of  which  is  more  certain  and  more 
abundant.  Lastly,  mechanical  appliances  have 
been  laieely  employed  in  agriculture.    Hand- 
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sowing  has  been  generally  superseded  by  drill- 
ing, the  steam-engine  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  fiail,  the  reaping  and  mowing  machine  are 
rapidly  being  employed  for  harvest  laboor,  arid 
it  IS  likely  that  before  long  the  steam  pl<>u<r^. 
will  be  generally  adopted.  In  short,  the  culti- 
vation of  com,  instead  of  beinff  carried  on  w> 
of  old  by  rude  implements  and  imperfect  ex- 
perience, is  now  either  directly  or  indirectlj 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  mechanirjl 
science,  chemistry  and  even  physiology;  aiii 
consequently  an  enormous  increase  of  absolnt' 
production  is  achieved  at  a  diminishing  cost 

It  is  not  possible  to  determin  e  with  any  pred^i'^n 
the  amount  of  the  grain  produce  of  this  couDtn. 
With  an  obstinacy  seriously  disadvantageooii  tr> 
their  ultimate,  and  probably  to  their  imine>ii- 
ate  interests,  the  landowners  and  tenant  &rmf>rs 
in  England  have  resisted  the  proposal  to  colle .: 
agricultural  statistics,  on  the  plea  that  fai.*b 
enquiries  would  be  inquisitorial  and  vexatioa«. 
But  if  so,  the  inquisition  and  vexation  \»  ia- 
fiicted  and  endurad  with  patience,  and  evpQ 
thankfulness,  by  other  trades.  Merchants  aci 
manufacturers  are  glad  to  know  the  amoaat  of 
foreign  produce  at  present  in  the  market,  or 
available  for  sale;  and  they  are  possessed  of 
all  such  information  to  the  fulL  Nay,  th*^ 
quantity  of  those  commodities  which  seem  to 
compete  most  notably  with  the  possible  prctlt-^ 
of  the  British  &rmer,  com  and  wool,  with  whit 
is  annually  imported  and  what  is  held  for  <x^- 
sumption,  are  known  to  the  quarter  and  \^ 
pound,  while  the  amount  of  British  proi&v 
can  only  be  guessed  at  It  is  almost  neied!^ 
to  say,  that  when  buyers  are  ignorant  or  ill- 
informed  of  the  quantity  of  Uie  commoditr 
available  for  sale,  the  greatest  inconTenier.f» 
are  experienced  from  fluctuations  in  market 
prices. 

The  imports  of  ^in  have  latteriy  beet 
extremely  large,  indicating  that,  oomddenll^ 
as  has  been  the  improvement  in  agriculture, 
the  gross  amount  is  insufficient  forthedemani^ 
of  the  population.  The  annual  import  of  irheat 
and  flour  of  wheat,  reckoned  together,  which 
amounted  in  1846  to  316,616  quarters,  and  ia 

1846  to  2,962,928  quarters,  varied  between  3 
and  6  millions  of  quarters  per  annum  betwem 

1847  and  1859.  In  1860  it  exceeded  7,000.(K>0, 
in  1861  it  exceeded  8,000,000,  and  in  1862  it 
amounted  to  11,628,446  quarters — ^morethao 
ten-fold  what  it  was  in  1846.  And  the  annu&l 
importation  of  other  kinds  of  grain  and  meal 
has  also  incressed  during  the  same  perind. 
Varying  in  general  from  4  to  6  millions  of 
quarters  between  1846  and  1869,  it  exceeded 
7,000,000  in  1860-61-62. 

Although,  however,  we  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine with  anv  degree  of  precision  the  amoont 
of  cereal  produce  in  Ckeat  Britain,  the  fi^nirt^ 
supplied  by  the  comptroller  of  the  com  retuni!« 
as  to  the  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  imporr<'d 
into  the  United  Kingdom  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine with  some  accuracy  the  annual  difdeniy. 

In  the  three  years  1860-1-2,  the  amount  fx- 
exceeded  the  quantity  imported  in  any  prerious 
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jear.  These  hairests  were  known  to  have 
been  r^ry  scanty,  and  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  supply  reached  this  country 
from  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  the  depenaence  of  thw  countiy  on  the 
regokr  transmission  of  grain  from  these  regions 
i«  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  the  cotton 
districts  was  on  the  growth  of  the  raw  material 
in  the  Bonthem  part  of  the  same  regions,  and 
of  far  greater  significance  both  from  an  ooo- 
somical  and  political  point  of  view. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  reasonable 

grounds  for  the  alarm  entertained  by  some 

economists,  as  to  the  cessation  or  straitening  of 

supplies  of  erain  from  foreign  countries.     The 

corn-producing  regions  of  "Astern  America  are 

almost  boundless,  and  the  facilities  of  transit 

keep  pace  with  the  occupation  of  the  soil.    The 

eoQDtiy  is  trayersed  by  yast  navigable  rivers, 

iiod  the  people  rapidly  construct  railways  and 

cuuUs  for  the  purpose  of  traffic     The  town  of 

Chicago,  the  entrep6t  of  the  com  trade,  in- 

rrrased  its  population  from  30,000  in  1860  to 

more  than  100,000  in  1860,  and  is  still  pro- 

gre«nng  at  the  same  rate.     A  rise  of  a  few 

fthillingB  in  the   market   price    of  wheat  in 

England  makes  it  advantageous  to  export  the 

{fndnce  of  many  farms,  which  cannot  yet,  in  con- 

^'qaence  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  secure  a  profit 

J  a  lower  price.     And  while  the  soil  is  bound- 

l^s,  its  fertility  is  astonishing.    It  is  a  common 

thing  for  the  same  field  to  be  cropped  with 

ladian  com  for  twenty  years  successively,  and 

tais  without  the  application  of  a  partide  of 

niinore,  and  without  apparently  any  diminutiyn 

in  the  amount  product     Cargoes  of  wheat  of 

thf  finest  quality  have  even  been  imported  from 

California  by  the  Cape  Horn  passage. 

The  great  increase  of  consumption  in  the 
article  of  foreign  com  does  not  necessarily  in- 
dicate that  the  general  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  fiillen.  It  only  proves  that  by 
reason  of  abundant  foreign  supply  the  people 
o^  better  fed.  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage. 
A  well-fed  people  has  always  more  means  in  its 
p<)wer  for  tne  consumption  of  other  commodi- 
ties ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  demand  for  com- 
modities other  than  necessaries  of  life  will  always 
(« in  proportion  to  the  maisin  left  over  after 
these  exigences  are  satisflea  Plenty  of  food, 
tbi'n,  if  it  does  suggest  that  the  profits  of  the 
agricmlturist  are  diminished  in  one  quarter,  is 
fquallj  demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  his 
profits  are  enlarged  in  another,  and  that  the 
general  consumption  of  the  people  is  propor- 
tionately increased.  This  inference,  which 
niay  be  established  on  purely  abstract  grounds, 
»  Terified  in  fact  by  the  increased  value  of  real 
property,  and  the  notoriously  general  rise  in 
rents. 

It  may  be  observed  that  wheaten  bread  has 
Wn  the  customary  food  of  the  English  people 
^>m  the  earliest  times.  This  kind  of  grain  is, 
"  fivr  as  quantity  goe*«,  the  least  productive  of 
&11  cereals,  needs  soil  of  good  quality  for  its 
growth,  and  requires  eaz«ful  preparation  in 
order  that  the  produce  may  be  remiuerativo. 
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Hence  a  scarcity  of  wheat  makes  a  resource  to 
other  kinds  of  grain  possible,  and  interposes  a 
considerable  distance  between  want  and  famine. 
Far  different  was  the  case  with  the  Irish  before 
the  failure  of  their  staple  crop.  In  that  country 
the  peculiar  occupancy  of  land,  among  many 
other  causes,  led  to  absolute  dependence  on  the 
potato  for  subsistence.  When  this  crop  failed, 
the  people  could  get  no  other  food,  because 
they  had  subsisted  on  the  cheapest  kind  pro- 
curable. Hence  the  extreme  distress  of  the 
Irish  famine. 

Information  as  to  the  average  annual  price 
of  wheat  in  England  has  been  supplied  by  of- 
ficial authority  since  the  year  1683.  At  this 
period,  the  result  of  the  great  additions  to  the 
currency,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of 
large  and  very  productive  mines  of  silver  in 
South  America,  was  beginning  to  be  generally 
felt,  and  was  producing  serious  effects  on  fixed 
rents  and  payments.  The  purpose  of  the  statute 
was  to  determine  a  portion  of  these  rents  into 
wheat  and  malt,  and  returns  of  the  highest 
price  at  which  these  commodities  were  sold  on 
particular  days  in  the  year  were  ordered  to  be 
registered  in  the  principal  market  towns.  For 
those  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  at  which  the 
subjoined  table  commences,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Lloyd's  History  of  Com  Prices. 
Trustworthy  information  on  the  period  pre- 
ceeding  1683  is,  however,  still  a  desideratum  in 
economical  history. 

Account  shovfing  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Corn,  Flour,  ^c.  entered  for  Con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of 
the  Thirty-four  Years  ending  with  1863. 
(Compiled  from  Parliamentary  Papers,) 
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Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  British  Wheat 
per  Quarter^  in  England  and  Wales^  since 
177  If  as  ascertained  by  the  Receiver  of  Com 
Eetums, 
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small  natural  order  of  epigynous  Exogens,  of 
the  Umbollal  alliance,  formerly  associated  with 
CaprifoliacctBf  but  now  separated  on  account  of 
their  polypetalous  structure.  They  are  known 
by  their  two  (or  more)  celled  fruit  without 
a  double  epigynous  disc,  their  tetramerous 
flowers,  valvatd  corolla,  and  opposite  leaves 
without  stipules.  Some  North  American  species 
of  Comus  are  valuable  as  tonics. 

Combrasli*  A  member  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  oolitic  series  of  England,  made  up 
of  rotten  impure  limestone  decomposing  into  a 
good  wheat  soil.     [Bhash.] 

Cornea  (Lat.  homy).  The  transparent 
membrane  of  a  homy  texture  which  forms  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eyeball.  In  vertebrates  it 
is  simple :  in  insects  it  is  subdivided  into 
numerous  hexagonal  segments. 

Comet  (Ital.  cometta,  a  smdUftag).  A  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  cavalry,  corresponding 
in  rank  with  the  ensign  of  infantry.  The 
standard  used  to  be  carried  by  the  comet — hence 
the  name  of  the  latter — ^but  is  now  carried  by  a 
troop  sergeant-major. 

Cornet.  In  Music,  a  shrill  wind  instmment 
formed  of  wood,  which  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  in  the  earliest  times,  and  remained  so 
till  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  was  displaced  by  the  oboe. 

Comet-^VUtons  (Fr.).  A  brass  wind 
musical  instrument,  of  the  French  horn  species, 
but  capable  of  much  greater  completeness  of 
scale  and  perfection  of  intonation  from  the 
valves  and  stoppers  (pistons)  with  which  it  is 
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furnished,  and  whence  it  derivi-s  its  luinri*'. 
The  tribe  of  instruments  to  which  this  b^l<>uj» 
has  of  lAte  jesm  been  much  improved,  prii; -i- 
pally  by  Messrs.  Sax  of  Fiaris,  and  MessiK  Di>*ia 
of  London.  There  are  now  four  or  fire  cradi's 
of  instruments  of  this  class,  which  take  differeiii 
parts  respectively,  forming,  in  the  whole,  a  \vT' 
feet  band  of  themselves,  and  capable  of  plavi:;: 
almost  any  kind  of  music.  The  comet-4-pibt(  li 
is  the  treble  instrument,  and  there  are  otb<r» 
for  the  alto,  tenor,  baritone,  and  bass  pEiri.\ 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  but  all  on  t^e 
same  general  construction.  They  are  nc-h 
used  for  military  bands,  and  for  music  plaj^J 
in  the  open  air. 

Comioe  (Fr.  coiniche;  ItaL  cornice).  In 
Architecture,  the  upper  great  division  of  aq 
entablature  [Entablatubb],  consisting  of  seye 
ral  members. 

ComlB.  A  bitter  crystalline  matter  ot^ 
tained  from  the  bark  of  the  Comvs  ftoridd. 

Comlata  Diamoiids.  Transparent  coL  ur- 
less  Rock  Crystals  found  in  ComwalL 

Coma.  Thickenings  of  the  cutide  of  tbr 
toes,  of  a  homy  texture,  arising  from  continatd 
pressure  over  a  projection  of  bone.  One  of  tLo 
best  and  simplest  remedies  for  this  pamfiJ 
disorder  is  to  wear  upon  the  toe  or  part  af- 
fected a  piece  of  leather,  spread  with  discbYi  a 
or  other  emollient  plaster,  and  havins  a  bir 
in  it  corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  a^rx 
I3y  this  means  all  pressure  upon  the  ortn  !< 
avoided.  (Sir  B.  Brodie's  Lecture  on  Corns  cJ 
Bunions,  Mtdical  Gazette,  Feb.  13,  1836.) 

Comstone.  The  lower  member  of  the  'i 
red  sandstone,  or  middle  Pabeozoic  seri^  •- 
rocks,  as  developed  in  Herefordshire  and  t"- 
adjoining  counties.  The  name  was  given  fr  n 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  derived  from  IL-* 
rock,  which  there  consists  of  a  mixtiirp  d 
sandstones  and  impure  concretionazy  lir^*^ 
stones,  readily  decomposing  into  a  good  matt^ 
rial  for  all  the  com  crops.  These  com^oC'^ 
repose  on  imperfect  flags,  some  of  which  irt 
extensively  quarried. 

Comu  Atnmonta  (Lat).  A  name  sox^^ 
times  applied  to  the  fossil  shells  called  Amici>' 
nites. 

Comna  (Lat)  or  Boms.  In  2iOologj,  hard 
and  more  or  less  elongated  processes  projec'ting 
from  the  head.  The  term  is  usuallv  applied  t<' 
such  processes  in  the  class  Mammaaa,  m  wliicb 
they  serve  as  weapons  of  offence  and  defeDor. 
These  weapons  consist  either  of  bone,  irh'^a 
they  are  called  antlers ;  or  of  horn,  or  of  U'S- 
and  horn,  or  lastly  of  bone  and  haiiy  sb^ 
The  first  kind  of  horns  are  peculiar  to  the  J'^  r 
tribe ;  the  second  to  the  rhinoceros ;  the  thi^l 
to  the  sheep,  ox,  and  antelope  tribes ;  aod  th" 
fourth  to  the  giraffe.  The  bony  horns,  aotit^>. 
cerata,  or  comua  soUda,  as  the^  are  technical^; 
termed,  during  the  whole  penod  of  their  f '^ 
mation  resemble  the  horns  of  the  giraffe,  i^^^ 
much  as  they  are  covered  with  a  haiiy  and 
highly  vascular  interment :  the  bony  mB^ri'C 
of  these  processes  is  u  fact  secreted  by  the  rf- 
sels  of  that  integument,  so  that  their  coexist' 
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fnee  is  essential  aa  long  as  growtli  proceeds. 
When  their  growth  is  completed,  and  the  antlers 
have  arrired  at  their  characteristic  size  and 
fi>rure  (which  in  the  elk  and  Wapiti  deer  are 
trulj  remarkable),  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  parts  gradaallj  lessens;    the  vessels 
phrink ;  the  circulation  in  the  formative  mem- 
1  rane  is  at  length  suppressed ;  and  the  tegu- 
ment then  shrivels,  dries,  cracks,  and  is  rubbed 
off  by  the  instinctive  actions  which  the  deer 
LOW  almost  ceaselessly  performs  with  his  newly 
acquired  and  consolidated  antlers.     The  skin 
Rnd  periosteum  of  the  head,  once  continuous 
with  those  of  the  antler,  now  terminate  at  an 
abnipt  line  at  the  base  of  the  antler,  from 
which  a  ridge  of  bone,  or  burrt  as  it  is  termed, 
is  dereloped,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  margin  of  the  persistent  integument ; 
tor  vhen  this  is  oontinuea,  as  in  the  Munt-jac 
det- r.  half-way  up  the  antlers,  the  burr  is  deve- 
lu]xHi  immediately  above  its  termination,  or  at 
tbe  middle,  and  not  at  the  base  of  the  antlers. 
Sjme  physiologists  have  conjectured  that  the 
\i&^  of  the  burr  was  to  compress  the  vessels 
uf  the  periosteum  of  the  antler,  and  that  its 
furmation  was  deferred  to  near  the  completion 
of  the  antler ;  but  observation  shows  that  it 
eminences  at  an  earlier  period  of  growth ;  and 
^^und  physiology  teaches  that  the  cessation, 
like  the  commencement,  of  the  growth  of  the 
liorn,  must  be  tlie  result  of  deeper  and  more 
(^Tustitutional  operations.  The  most  remarkable 
firt  in  the  economy  of  antlers  is  that  they 
&re  shed  and  renewed  annually,  the  fall  of  the 
hArns  being  concomitant  with  the  shedding  of 
fhc  hair.    The  attempts  to  assign  the  final 
cau!*e  of  this  phenomenon  have  not  been  very 
f^Qcct-ssfoL  In  the  axis  deer,  e.  g.,  the  bucks  do 
not  all  shed  their  horns  at  the  same  time,  but 
at  different  periods  of  the  year.     In  the  rein- 
d<  fr  the  branches  which  project  forwards  from 
thf  base  of  the  horn,  or  the  brow  antlers,  are 
habitually  used  to  scrape  away  the  snow  which 
conceals  the  lichens  on  which  they  principally 
feed.    The  female,  therefore,  needs  antlers  as 
much  as  the  male,  and  she  has  them ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  and  singular  exception,  for  the  females 
ff  other  species  of  deer  are  destitute  of  these 
ornamental  weapons.    True    horns,  or   those 
which  consist  either  partly  or  entirely  of  homy 
material,  are  never  shed.    In  the  antelopes 
^H^y  are  in  almost  all  cases  confined  to  the 
male,  and  their  bony  basis  is  generaUy  solid ; 
in  fiheep  and  oxen  the  horns  are  commonly 
j'^-sent  in  both  sexes,  and  the  bony  basis  is 
hollow.    The  term  comva  cava  is,  however, 
^^mHy  applied  to  all  horns  consisting  of  bone 
•ind  horn,  andjreciproeaUy  the  ruminants  having 
fuch  horns  are  termed  hoUow-homed,     But 
this  ext4>!nsion  of  the  term  seems  to  have  arisen 
fi^'m  a  consideration  of  the  external  homy 
fhcath  alone,  which  is  but  a  part^  and  that  not 
the  most  essential,  of  the  horn.    The  horn  or 
horns  of  the  rhinoceros  consist  of  an  aggluti- 
nation of  horay  fibres,  which  are  attache  only 
to  the  integument;  the  integument  adhering 
^th  more  than  tiaoal  firmness  at  this  part 
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to  the  roughened  sur&ce  of  the  bone  beneath. 
The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  differs  from  that  of 
other  mammalia  in  being  situated  upon  the 
median  line  of  the  forehead;  so  that  when 
there  are  two,  they  are  placed  one  behind  the 
other,  and  not  laterally  and  symmetrically,  as 
in  the  ruminants. 

A  few  ruminants  have  naturally  two  pairs  of 
horns;  and  tMs  was  the  case  with  a  great 
extinct  species,  Sivatherium^  whose  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tainous  regions,  where  the  small  Antilope 
quadricomia  still  exists.  Horns  are  charac- 
terised in  zoological  descriptions  according  to 
their  position,  as  Comtta  nasalia^  frontalia, 
farietalia^  &c. :  or  according  to  their  direction, 
as  Comua  pronOy  turned  forwards;  reclinata^ 
turned  back;  incurva,  bent  inwards;  vara^ 
bent  outwards;  rcduncOj  with  the  apices  curved 
forwards ;  lyrata,  when  they  represent  the  horns 
of  the  ancient  lyre ;  gyrata,  when  spirally 
twisted :  or  according  to  their  period  of  exist- 
ence, as  Comtta  perennia,  when  they  last  the 
lifetime  of  the  animal ;  or  Comua  decidua^  or 
annuaf  when  annually  shed :  lastly,  horns  are 
termed  Comua  osaea^  Comtta  aolida,  cava,  ac- 
cording to  their  structure,  as  above  described. 
For  the  peculiarities  of  the  giraffe's  horns, 
see  GmAFFE. 

Certain  species  of  many  other  classes  have 
parts  projecting  from  the  head,  analogous  in 
form  or  structure  to  the  comua  of  the  mammalia. 
The  frontal  protuberance  of  the  emeu,  hom- 
bill,  and  helmeted  curassow  consists  of  bone 
covered  with  a  sheath  of  horn;  the  kamichi 
or  homed  screamer  is  a  still  more  remarkable 
example  of  a  bird  so  armed.  In  reptiles  we 
find  homed  toads,  vipers,  and  iguanas.  Fishes 
present  divers  simulations  of  true  horns.  In 
molluscs  retractile  feelers  or  eye-stalks  are 
commonly  called  homSf  as  in  the  snail;  but 
the  appendages  which  would  come  under  the 
general  definition  of  onr  present  term  arrive 
at  their  maximum  relative  size,  variety,  and 
singularity  of  form  in  the  class  of  insects. 

Conmoopla  (Lat.  coraucopiie,  horn  0/ 
plenty).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  an  ornament  repre- 
senting a  horn,  from  which  issue  fiowers,  fr^ts, 
leaves,  and  the  like.  The  fable  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  this  emblem  of  Plenty,  is  that 
Amalthsea,  when  one  of  her  goats  hail  broken 
off  a  horn  against  a  tree,  presented  it  to  the 
infant  Zeus  (Jupiter)  wreathed  with  fiowers 
and  filled  with  frriit  The  cornucopia  is  found 
very  frequently  in  the  types  of  ancient  coinst 
particularly  upon  those  of  Sicily.  (See  the 
medal  of  Arsinoe.) 

Comwalllte.  An  amorphous  arsenate  of 
copper  found  in  ComwalL 

Corolla  (Lat.  a  garland).  That  envelope  of 
a  fiower  which  is  placed  next  within  the  calyx. 
It  is  usually  more  richly  coloured  and  larger 
than  the  latter,  but  is  extremely  variable  in 
this  respect  Owing  to  its  being  in  many  plants 
one  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  fiower,  it 
is  much  employed  by  fi^tanists  in  their  syste- 
matical arrangements,  and  by  the  French  school 
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hAfl  been  taken  as  the  means  of  fonning  fttnda- 
mental  characten  of  the  sabclasses  in  Uie  great 
Dicotyledonous  division  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  its  importance  for  this  purpose  has  been 
much  overrated.  Theoretically  considered,  the 
corolla  is  composed  of  modified  leaves,  with  the 
ordinary  oi^anisation  of  which  its  parts  or 
petals  correspond  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
of  rudimentary  organs.  Its  physiological  action 
is  to  absorb  oxygen,  without  decomposing  car- 
bonic acid,  in  which  respect  it  agrees  with 
leaves  in  their  morbid  state  in  the  autumn. 

€Uut€iUmtj  (Lat  corolla,  dim.  of  corona,  a 
eroton).  In  Mathematics,  denotes  any  conse- 
quence immediately  deducible  from  the  demon- 
stration of  a  proposition.  All  the  corollaries  in 
onr  editions  of  Euclid  have  been  inserted  by 
editors ;  they  constitute,  in  fact,  so  many  new 
pxopositions  differing  from  the  original  ones 
merely  in  the  /act  that  the  demonstrations  have 
been  omitted.  Had  Euclid  thought  fit  to  make 
a  greater  demand  on  the  intelligence  of  his 
readers,  many  of  his  propositions  might  as- 
suredly have  been  given  as  corollaries. 

OoroaA  (Lat).  In  Architecture,  the  flat^ 
square,  massy  member  of  a  cornice,  very  fre- 
quently called  the  drift  or  larmier ;  its  situation 
is  between  the  cymatium  above  and  the  bed- 
moulding  below,  and  its  use  is  to  cany  the 
water,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  building. 

CoBONA.  An  appearance  seen  roimd  the  son 
in  total  eclipses  of  that  body.     [Sun.] 

Corona  or  Coronot.  This  word  is  em- 
ployed by  botanists  to  express  certain  append- 
ages of  the  corolla,  which  are  arranged  with- 
in it  in  a  circle.  In  the  Narcissus  it  is  a 
cup ;  in  Symphytum  it  consists  of  five  glandular 
narrow  processes  ;  in  Asclepias  it  is  a  thick  fleshy 
ring  extended  into  bended  lobes.  In  all  cases 
the  coronet  is  a  modification  of  sterile  stamens. 
OoroBA  AvstrollB  and  Corona  Borealls 
(Lat  the  southern  crown  and  northern 
erown).  Two  of  the  old  constellations  of 
Ptolemy;  the  first  in  the  southern  and  the 
second  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Corona  Bontto  (Lat).  In  Zoology,  the 
axposed  part  of  a  tootli,  which  projects  beyond 
the  alveoiiifl  and  gum. 

€9oroaaaen  (Lat).  In  Zoology,  the  su- 
perior maigin  of  a  hoo(  called  in  veterinary 
■nrgeiy  the  ctyronet, 

tJofCiamry  (Lat  ooronarins,  rtloHng  to  a 
erown).  Coronary  vessels  and  ligaments  are 
those  which  spread  round  certain  viscera, 
bones,  &a 
Coronation.  [Enro.] 
Coroner  (Lat  coronator).  Is  the  title  of  an 
oAce  established  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
of  which  the  holder  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  officer  of  the  crown,  whose 
private  rights  of  property,  whether  arising  by 
escheat,  wardship,  or  consisting  in  demesne,  it 
was  his  business  to  maintain  and  superintend 
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bodies  of  rach  as  either  die  or  are  8a|:[<(>«<>d 
to  die  a  violent  death  (4  Edw.  L  st  2):  f -r 
which  purpose  he  is  empowered  to  sumn]  a 
jurymen  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  wit- 
nesses.    Should  violent  death  be  o(»aisionei  bj 
any  personal  chattel,  it  was  forfeitable  »s  a 
deodand  to  the  crown  until  the  abolitioc  uf 
deodands  by  9  and  10  Yict.  c.  62.    The  co- 
roner was  originally  in  some  sort  the  cd!- 
league  and  assistant  of  the  sherilC  *^^^  u^ 
his  default  might  still  act  as  sheriff  in  the 
execution  of  writs,  which  in  such  ease  would  l< 
directed  to  him.     The  county  coroner  is  stil'., 
as  the  sheriff  was  formerly,  elected  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  county.    Generally  there  apj 
four  or  six  for  each  county ;  and  coroners  ii.3j 
now  also  be  appointed  for  districts  in  thrj 
counties.    Borough  coroners  are  also  appuintdi 
in  towns  having  quaiter  sessions.    Coronets  ar^ 
remunerated  by  fees  under  Acts  of  Parhameiit. 
CToronot  (Lat  corona).     In  Heraldry,  an 
inferior  crown  belonging  to  the  British  no- 
bility.   The  flffure  of  John  of  Eltham,  second 
son  of  Edward  II.,  who  died  in  1334,  affjidj 
the  earliest  representation  of  this  onumciit. 
Barons    do  not  appear  to  have  borne  th<'a 
earlier  than  the  reign  of    Charles  H    T> 
time  at  which  the  coronets  of  the  yt^^Txx 
orders  of   nobility  were  respectively  dUnn- 
g^hed  in   the  ATiafa'ng    fiuuiion  cannot  l« 
ascertained. 

Coronot-bono*  The  second  of  the  con- 
solidated phalanges  of  the  horse*8  foot 

Corporal  (Ital.  caporale,  from  capo,  ik 
head).  A  non-conunissioned  officer  b  t* 
army,  next  in  rank  to  a  sergeant  He  is  h- 
tinguished  by  two  chevrona  or  stripes  wors  on 
the  arm. 

Corporal  Vanlaluaoat.  In  the  Arm^.i? 
inflicted  on  the  bare  back  with  a  cat-o'•mc^ 
tails.  It  is  limited  in  amoont  to  fifty  iL'bei, 
and,  by  a  rule  lately  made,  every  soldier  is 
exempt  from  liability  to  it  until  by  gross  mis- 
conduct he  forfeits  that  exempUon;  and  even 
after  thus  forfeiting  his  right  to  exemption  be 
is  liable  to  corporal  punishment  only  for  gn^^ 
offisnces,  while  one  year's  good  conduct  mXot^ 
him  to  his  original  position. 

Corporation  (Lat  corpus,  body).  A  bodj 
politic  or  incorporate ;  consisting  of  a  persoo  or 
persons  having  power  to  take  and  grant  &<^> 
to  himself  or  themselves  and  their  succet^ois. 
Corporations,  in  English  Law,  are  divided— 
1.  Into  sole  and  aggregate.  Sole  corporations 
are  such  as  consist  of  a  single  person  who  u 
constituted  a  corporation  by  law,  for  the  pv- 
pose  of  enjoying  certain  advanta^  and  in- 
curring certain  duties,  transmissible  to  his 
successors.  Such  is  the  parson  &f  a  living  io 
respect  of  his  benefice ;  a  bishop,  in  respect  of 
the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  property  of  his 
see;  the  king,  &e.  Corporations  8ggregit<> 
are  such  as  consist  of  more  individuals  tlun 


in  the  county  for  which  he  acted.  Connected !  one,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  sacees- 
in  some  degree  with  this  character  is  the  more  sion  of  members.  2.  Into  ecdesiastieal  and 
important  if  not  the  sole  function  which  he  |  lay.  Parsons,  bishops,  deans^  and  chapters 
now  dxerciMa:  that  of  holding  inquests  on  the   are  instances  of  the  former.     The  latter  are 
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again  robdivided  into  ciTil  and  eleemoBynaty. 
AmoDg  the  first  are  trading  oompanies  and 
municipal  corporations;  among  the  latter, 
hospitals,  colleges  in  the  oniversities,  and 
similar  establishments  (which,  however,  were 
anciently  esteemed  ecclesiastical). 

Bj  the  law  of  England,  corporations  are 
er^ted  onljwith  the  king's  consent^  express 
or  implied ;  and  may  exist  by  prescription,  by 
letters  patent,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament  bishops, 
parsons,  &c.,  may  indeed  be  said  to  exist  as 
corporations  by  force  of  the  common  law ;  but 
scjme  ancient  municipal  bodies,  such  as  the 
corpration  of  London,  are  in  a  stricter  sense 
Corporations  by  prescription.  Corporations  by 
Act  of  Parliament  may  be  created  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication ;  as,  where  a  body  is  to 
take  lands  by  succession,  this  constitutes  them 
a  corporation.  But  the  ordinaiy  mode  by  which 
they  are  erected  is  by  the  king's  letters  patent 
or  charter  of  incorporation  ;  persons  exercising 
the  power  of  founding  corporations  by  a  grant 
of  their  own  (as  the  chancellor  of  the  unirersity 
of  Oxford)  being  for  this  purpose  only  delegates 
of  the  king. 

The  chief  incident  of  a  corporation  is  the 
power  of  taking  by  succession.  This  power  is, 
however,  confined  in  the  case  of  sole  corpora- 
tions to  estates  of  freehold;  corporations  ag- 
p^te  only  can  take  goods  and  chatteb  by 
ftaocession.  Grants  by  a  corporation  aggregate 
must  be  by  deed  under  their  common  seal, 
^hioii  is  necessary  to  give  Talidity  to  most  of 
their  acts.  A  corporation  has  essentially  the 
pjwer  of  making  by-laws  to  bind  its  own 
members,  which  are  valid  so  far  as  they  are  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Corpora- 
tions ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  may, 
moreover,  be  subject  to  rules  or  statutes  im- 
po«?ed  by  the  king  or  the  founder;  civil  cor- 
porations only  to  the  common  law  and  their 
own  by-laws.  In  aggregate  corporations,  the 
act  of  the  majority  is  the  act  of  the  whole. 

The  common  law  capacity  of  corporations  to 
t:)ke  lands  has  been,  however,  materially  nar- 
rr<wed  by  statute.  Thus  a  devise  of  lands  to  a 
•xtrporation  by  will  is  bad,  except  for  charitable 
pnrposes.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  Statutes 
(f  Mortmain  [Mortmain],  a  corporation,  whe- 
'ti'^r  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  must  now  have  a 
i! '*^npe  firom  the  king  in  order  to  purchase. 

All  corporations  are  said  to  be  subject  to 
^i'-itation.  The  visitor  of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
{"•nitionei  is  the  ordinary  [Obdinabt]  ;  the 
v^ror  of  lay  corporations  is  the  founder.  In 
f-l^^mosynary  corporations  this  rights  therefore, 
is  in  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  or  in  such 
person  as  he  has  appointed :  in  civil  corpora- 
tiuns,  the  king  is  visitor,  and  exercises  that 
jnnVdiction  in  the  King's  Bench ;  where  alone 
misbehaviour  of  such  corporations  or  their 
officers  can  be  enquired  into,  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  processes  termed  Mandamus  and  Quo 
Warbamto  [which  see].  A  corporation  is  disso- 
luble—1.  By  Act  of  Parliament ;  2.  In  the  case 
of  an  aggregate  corporation,  by  the  death  of  all 
its  members ;  3.  By  surrender  of  its  franchises 
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into  the  hand  of  the  king ;  4.  By  forfeiture  of 
its  charter  through  negligence  or  abuse  of  the 
franchise. 

Oorpoimtloiuif  atunleliial.  These  bodies, 
which  have  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  modem  Europe,  originated  in  the 
Italian  and  provincial  towns  subject  to  the 
Roman  sway. 

In  England  we  have  no  record  of  the  internal 
constitution  of  our  towns  prior  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlement,  and  during  those  times  our 
information  is  extremely  scanty  and  imperfect. 
The  magistracy  in  English  towns  appears  to  have 
been  elective ;  that  in  Danish,  hereditary.  In 
I>omesdayBook  we  find  in  every  town  (eighty- 
two  in  all,  in  those  parts  of  the  record  which 
remain  to  us)  a  certain  number  of  persons 
mentioned  as  burgesses ;  a  number  sometimes 
equalling,  sometimes  falling  far  short  of  the 
houses  enumerated.  Boroughs  at  this  period 
were  exempt  from  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
were  situate:  they  possessed  their  own  hun- 
dred courts,  leets,  and  view  of  frankpledge  ;  but 
they  were  liable  for  various  duties  to  the  king, 
who  was  usually  lord  of  the  leet,  i.  e.  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  the  borough;  and  to  the  lord 
of  the  soil  also,  if  there  were  any.  It  became 
usual  after  the  Conquest  for  the  king  to 
let  the  fees  and  revenues  thus  due,  together 
with  the  right  of  appointing  the  officers  of 
justice,  to  the  burgesses  in  general;  and  by 
this  species  of  enfranchisement  the  borough 
became  an  independent  municipality.  But  a 
free  borough  was  constituted  by  having,  in 
addition  to  those  powers,  exemption  from  the 
king's  tolls,  granted  to  its  burgesses  by  royal 
charter.  Such  continued  to  be,  in  substance, 
the  condition  of  English  boroughs  for  several 
centuries. 

During  all  this  period  no  one  seems  to  have 
doubted  the  capability  inherent  in  the  bui^essea 
of  a  town,  as  a  community,  to  take  and  enjoy 
lands,  tolls,  or  other  hereditaments,  to  them- 
selves and  their  successors.  But  about  the  period 
of  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.,  the 
increasing  subtlety  of  our  legal  system,  and 
more  particularly  the  notions  introduced  by  the 
study  of  the  civil  law,  appf>ar  to  have  occasioned 
the  custom  of  granting  charte-s  in  a  new  form. 
It  appears  to  have  been  thought  that  the  power 
of  holding  lands  in  succession,  and  the  right  of 
suing  and  being  sued  bv  a  common  name,  could 
not  in  strictness  be  enjoyed,  except  by  a  body 
constituted  for  those  very  purposes  by  the 
king's  grants  Hence  originated  charters  or 
letters  of  incorporation,  granted  to  the  men  or 
bui^esses  of  towns  jointly  with  the  mayor, 
bailiff,  or  other  chief  officer;  and  thus  municipal 
corporations  in  the  strict  legal  sense  were  first 
constituted. 

But  previously  to  this  tune  it  is  probable 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place,  in  most 
towns,  in  the  character  of  the  class  of  '  men ' 
or  'burgesses'  to  whom  these  charters  were 
granted.  As  the  privileffes  of  burgess-ship 
became  more  valuable,  additional  difficulties 
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were  tlnown  by  the  gorornuig  body  in  the 
borough  in  the  mj  of  its  ftoqniflition.  While 
the  old  honsehold  nght  remained  in  some  places, 
it  was  lost  in  others.  In  its  stead,  or  by  its 
side,  arose  the  rishts  of  freemen  of  a  guild  or 
trade ;  those  of  the  holders  of  particular  tene- 
ments, which  alone  were  recognised  as  conferring 
on  their  occupant  the  title  of  burgess ;  those  of 
freeholders  in  cities,  counties  of  themselves,  &c. 
And  hence  the  variety  of  the  old  parliamentary 
franchise  [PAsuAionrr],  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment were  elected  by  the  burgesses.  Hence 
the  corporations,  which  were  constituted  by 
the  charters  of  Henr^  VI.  and  Edwaid  IV., 
were  already  very  different  bodies  from  the 
general  mass  of  dwellers  in  a  town.  But  close 
corporations,  properly  so  called,  were  not  es- 
tablished until  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  when 
the  first  'governing  charters'  were  granted. 
[Borough.  J  By  these  new  charters  the  powers 
of  municipal  government  were  usually  vested 
in  a  mayor  and  common  council:  the  hitter 
consisting  of  councillors  and  aldermen;  the 
former  oi  whom  were  selected  in  various  ways, 
by  the  whole  of  the  council  or  the  aldermen ;  the 
aldermen  mostly  nominated  by  and  out  of  the 
rest  of  the  council.  In  these  bodies  the  control 
oyer  the  town  funds,  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  town,  and  police  authority 
within  its  limits,  became  vested  The  freemen, 
as  weU  as  the  commonalty,  thus  ceased  to  be 
members  of  the  governing  Dody ;  but  the  former 
retained  the  extensive  pecuniary  advantages 
which  in  many  places  belonged  to  them. 

The  causes  of  this  revolution,  and  of  the 
gradual  change  by  which  the  municipal  bodies 
became  more  and  more  exclusive  in  their  cha- 
racter, are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  parlia- 
mentary franchise  ei^jpyed  by  most  of  the 
corporate  boroughs.  When  the  House  of 
Commons  became  an  important  body  in  the 
empire,  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  noblemen 
and  the  powerful  individuals  to  whose  estates 
the  boroughs  were  contiguous,  had  a  strong 
and  direct  interest  in  controlling  the  nomina- 
tion of  members.  This  was  much  more  easily 
effected  by  the  agency  of  select  bodies,  such  as 
the  corporations,  than  by  influencing  the  votes 
of  an  independent  community.  Hence,  while 
in  the  larger  places  the  corporation,  usually 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  its  patron,  exercised 
a  decisive  or  a  strong  authority  in  controlling 
elections,  in  many  smaller  boroughs  the  elective 
friinchise  became  in  effect  confined  to  the  cor- 
poration itself^  by  means  of  the  freemen  who 
were  closely  associatt^d  with  it  Thus  the  sys- 
tem of  close  cornorations,  established  under  the 
Tudors,  acquired  continually  more  strength  and 
more  exelusiveness.  The  governing  bodies  in 
the  previous  reign  seem  also  to  have  assumed 
in  many  places  the  power,  which  has  been  since 
80  liberally  exercised,  of  admitting  to  the  rights 
of  freemen,  or  burgesses,  whom  they  plesised, 
either  by  free  gift  or  purchase.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  property  of  corporations,  both  that 
enjoyed  by  uiem  to  their  own  use,  and  that  of 
which  they  were  trustees  for  charitable  purposes, 
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seems  to  have  been  acquired  tStei  the  fint 
charters  of  incorporation  were  granted,  and 
previously  to  the  Bevolution. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  wheo  the  corpo- 
rate bodies  in  the  larger  towns  had  become  for 
the  most  part  attached  to  the  Whig  iDtf>restt 
and  hostile  to  the  courts  they  were  attacked  bj 
the  crown  through  the  fomous  writs  of  quo 
warranto.  These  were  writs  issued  out  of  the 
King's  Bench  to  the  municipal  bodie^  to 
en<^uire  by  what  right  they  exercised  their 
jurisdictions  and  eigoyed  their  franchises;  and 
the  object  was  to  contest  the  validitv  of  thf> 
ancient  charters,  or  at  least  to  terri^  mem  into 
surrendering  them  into  the  kin^s  hands,  acd 
receiving  new  ones  frt>m  him.  Many  such  sor- 
renders  were  actually  made^  and  new  chazt<n 
granted:  these,  however,  were  recalled  bj  s 
proclamation  of  James  II.,  and  the  old  ones 
regranted  or  reyived;  and  this  proclamation 
was  allowed,  after  the  Revolution,  to  have  the 
force  of  law.  A  few  boroughs,  however,  did 
not  accept  the  restoration  of  their  charters,  and 
remained  without  a  corporation.  From  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  little  or  no  change  of 
importance  took  place  in  the  constitution  oi  the 
towns  or  their  governing  bodies,  until  thepa.^ 
ing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  18:^0. 
By  this  Act  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76)  the  mimici- 
pal  franchise  is  made  uniform  all  over  tbt' 
kingdom.  In  order  to  enjoy  it,  an  individa^ 
must  have  occupied  a  house,  warehouse,  oomitr 
ing  house,  or  shop,  within  the  borough,  iir 
three  years ;  and  must  haye  been  rated  to  ail 
poor  rates  in  respect  of  such  premises  dur:;: 
the  whole  of  such  time ;  and  must  be  enrC'L-i 
on  the  burgess  list,  which  is  framed  bjti:^ 
overseers  of  the  parishes  and  revised  ever^  jvu 
by  the  mayor  and  assessors.  He  must  al:<o 
haye  resided  within  seyen  miles  of  the  borough 
during  that  time.  There  are  also  proviaoT^ 
for  the  casesof  successive  occupancy  and  chan^ 
of  residence.  These  burgesses  form  the  elev> 
toral  body.  They  choose — 1.  The  conndllors: 
of  whom  the  number  is  limited  by  the  Act, 
according  to  the  number  of  wards  of  whi^li 
each  borough  consists  (this  number  being  al^ 
specified  by  enactment,  and  varying  from  od«' 
to  sixteen).  No  person  can  be  qualified  as  a 
councillor,  or  alderman,  unless  he  is  a  bai;^ 
possessing  a  certain  amount  of  properly  (1.000/.  ^ 
or  a  rating  at  80/.  per  annum,  in  borongb 
haying  four  wards  and  upwards ;  600L,  or  lo<'. 
per  annum,  in  boroughs  not  having  that  dujB' 
ber.  One  third  part  of  the  oounciUors  eo 
annually  out  of  office.  2.  The  council,  L  e.  the 
mayor,  existing  aldermen,  and  councillors, 
jointly  elect  every  year  Uie  aldermen  frcm 
among  the  qualified  burgesses ;  half  of  whom 
go  out  of  office  every  third  year.  3.  The 
councillors  and  aldermen  together  (dect  out  of 
their  own  united  body  the  mayor,  whose  offi<« 
is  annual.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coui- 
cillors  together  form  the  council.  The  tovn- 
derk,  treasurer,  &a  are  appointed  bj  the 
council  during  pleasure. 

With  regard  to  esistiiig  n^U,  fresnea  ue 
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retained,  ao  as  to  eijoy  their  nghts  of  pro- 
perty and  parliamentaiy  franchiae ;  but  thej 
can  no  longer  be  made  by  gift  or  pnrchaae ; 
and  they  most  be  inhabitants  of  the  borough. 
The  income  arising  out  of  the  corporation 
property  is  to  form  a  borough  fund ;  iriiich  is 
t<r  be  applied,  subject  to  existing  claims,  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  other  municipal  ex- 
pt'oses,  prosecutions,  maintenance  of  the  gaol, 
he,  &c.;  and  if  the  fund  be  insufficient  for 
these  purposes,  the  council  can  impose  a  rote 
to  supply  the  deficiency. 

With  respect  to  jurisdiction,  the  council  of 
Qreiy  borough  now  having  a  separate  court  of 
qvuurter  sessions,  or  desiring  to  attain  one,  may 
apply  to  the  king  to  retain  or  to  acquire  it ;  on 
which  the  king  may,  if  he  pleases,  appoint  a 
recorder  to  be  paid  by  the  town,  being  a  bar- 
rister of  five  years'  standing.  This  officer  is  to 
hold  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
in  which  he  is  to  be  sole  judge.  Borough 
courts  of  record  are  to  be  retained  as  hereto- 
fore, and  those  in  which  a  barrister  of  five 
ypaw'  standing  acts  as  judge  have  power  to 
try  personal  actions  to  the  amount  of  20/. 
The  history  of  municipal  corporations  has  been 
often  written,  and  generally  with  much  party 
t^pint  and  unfiiimess.  Those  who  wish  to 
stTidy  it  in  the  only  authentic  records,  viz. 
rhaiters  and  other  documents,  will  find  the 
no>.t  abundant  collection  of  them,  chronologi- 
cally arranged,  in  Messrs.  Merewether  and 
tirphen*8  History  of  Boroughs^  1836. 

Corps  A'Ana^e.  An  army  in  the  field 
is  divided  into  corps,  each  consisting  of  two 
or  more  divisions,  which  are  subdivided  into 
brigades,  and  these  again  into  battalions  or 
regiments. 

Corps  ZiSiislatIf  (Fr.).  The  Lower 
Huu£6  of  the  present  French  legislature,  under 
th«i  imperial  government;  constituted  by 
^natus-consulte  of  1867.  The  deputies  are 
f:&(<ted  by  universal  suffirage  for  six  years,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  35,000  electors.  It 
disciisscs  and  votes  on  projects  of  law  and  taxa- 
tion, presented  by  government  These  projects 
are  submitted  to  commisiums,  i.  e.  committees. 
Butaoy  amendment  which  the  commission  may 
p^^pose  is  referred  to  the  government  [Consbxl 
d'etat],  and  without  its  approval  cannot^  be 
submitted  to  the  legislative  body.  A  project 
finally  adopted  is  next  submitted  to  the  Sbnatb 
[which  seej.  The  session  of  the  legislative  body 
Ia>t8  three  months:  its  sittings  are  public;  but 
the  public  may  be  excluded  on  the  demand  of 
five  members. 

Corpus  Callosam  (Lat.  hard  body).  In 
Anatomy,  the  great  oommissure,  or  band  of 
tnnaverse  fibres,  connecting  the  hemispheres 
of  the  ceiebram. 

Cerpos  Cbrlati  (Lat.  body  of  Christ).  A 
festival  of  the  Komish  church,  instituted  by 
Vrban  lY.  a.d.  1264,  and  celebrated  on  the 
first  ThuTBday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in  honour 
of  the  Eucharist 

Coipiia  Juris  (Lat^  body  of  law).  Corpus 
hiri$  Rmaani,  the  collection  of  the  authentic 
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works  containing  the  Boman  law  as  compiled 
under  Justinian.  The  Corpus  Juris  compre- 
hends the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  the  Code, 
and  the  Novels  of  Authentics,  i.  e.  the  latter 
constitutions  of  Justinian ;  to  which,  in  some 
editions,  are  added  a  few  issued  by  his  suc- 
cessors. M.  Beck  has  lately  published  at 
Leipzig  the  most  complete  edition.  There  are 
likewise  publications  styled  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici,  Gcrmanici,  Feudalism  &e. 

Oorpas  Ibntenin  (Lat  yellow  body).  In 
Anatomy,  a  yellowish  mass  which  is  formed  in 
a  Graafian  vesicle  subsequent  to  the  escape  of 
an  ovum.  It  is  largest,  most  conspicuous,  and 
lasting,  after  the  escape  of  an  impregnated 
ovum  in  the  human  subject 

CorpnsonlA  Vermifontfla  (Lat.  toorm- 
shaped  bodies).  In  Vegetable  AJiatomy,  are 
svnonymous  with  strangulated  or  necklace- 
shaped  ducts,  a  kind  of  spiral  vessel  found 
chiefiy  in  the  knots  and  contracted  parts  ot 
stems. 

Corpnsimlar  Action.  The  power  or  in- 
fluence which  the  minute  particles,  or  atoms,  or 
corpusclfs  of  matter,  exercise  on  each  other, 
ana  which  is  the  cause  of  all  chemical  changes. 

CorpnsovUur  Meefiawlsm.  That  branch 
of  mechanical  science  which  is  concerned  with 
the  phenomena  of  cohesion.  These  phenomena 
indicate  some  relation  between  the  centres  of 
the  particles  cohering.  The  exact  nature  and 
cause  of  this  relation  is  not  known ;  but  if  it 
could  be  ascertained  as  clearlv  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  we  should  at  once  be  able  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  result  of  any  position  which 
we  may  give  to  the  particles  of  bodies.  Mean- 
while, we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  care- 
ful observation  of  all  secondary  laws  of  action. 

Corpnsonlar  VbUosopliy*  A  ^stem  of 
physics,  known  also  as  the  Atomic  Philosophy, 
in  which  aU  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world 
are  explained  by  the  arrangement  and  physical 
properties  of  the  corpuscles  or  minute  atoms  of 
matter.  A  doctrine  of  this  sort  was  anciently 
taught  in  Greece  by  Leudppus  and  Democritus, 
from  whom  Epicurus  borrowed  the  idea  of 
monads  or  atoms,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  principles  of  all  things.  These  monads 
in  the  Epicurean  theory  had  the  properties 
simply  of  hardness  and  gravity ;  and  hence  the 
gases,  which  have  assumed  so  much  importance 
in  modem  chemistry,  were  not  taken  into  ac- 
count This  theory  forms  the  subject  of  the 
magnificent  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Rtrum 
Naturd,  which  endeavours  to  make  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy  a  guide  of  life.  But  the  di- 
dactic vehemence  of  the  poet  failed  to  win  a 
permanent  reputation  whether  for  his  ethical  or 
his  physiod  ^lilosophy.  The  latter  was  mani- 
fBstfy  at  variance  with  feusts,  and  thus  it  came 
at  last  to  be  regarded  as  a  wild  dream.  But 
the  idea  has  been  revived  under  a  different  form 
in  the  modem  atomic  theory,  which  asserts 
that  matter  may  be  resolved  by  division  into 
certain  ultimate  elements,  which  again  enter 
synthetically,  in  definite  proportions,  into  the 
constitution  of  all  things. 
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CORRECTING 


CoiTcotlng'.  In  Printing,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  the  mode  of  amending  and  putting 
right  the  errors  in  the  types  made  by  the 
compositor;  in  the  next,  it  is  the  correcting  of 
the  proof  sheets  of  a  work  by  the  author  or 
editor.  The  following  explanation  of  the  marks 
in  general  use,  with  the  annexed  specimen,  will 
show  the  mode  of  correcting  proofs  in  a  way 
which  will  be  clearly  understood  by  the  printer. 

1.  "Where  a  word  is  to  be  changed  from  small  letters 
to  capitals,  draw  throe  lines  under  it,  and  w-rite  caps,  in 
the  margin. 

«.  Where  there  is  a  wrong  letter,  draw  the  pen 
through  it,  and  write  the  correct  one  in  the  margin. 

8.  A  letter  turned  upside  down. 

4.  The  substitution  of  a  comma  for  another  point, 
or  for  a  letter  put  in  by  mistake. 

6.  The  insertion  of  a  hyphen. 

«.  To  draw  letters  .close  together. 

7.  To  take  away  a  superfluous  letter  or  word,  the 
pen  is  struck  through  it,  and  a  round  top  d  made  oppo- 
site, being  the  contraction  of  deleatur,  to  expunge. 

8.  Where  a  word  is  to  be  changed  to  Italic,  draw  a  lino 
under  it,  and  write  Ital.  in  the  margin ;  and  where  a 
word  is  to  be  changed  from  Italic  to  Roman,  write  Rom. 

9.  When  words  are  to  be  transposed,  three  ways  of 
marking  them  are  shown ;  but  they  are  not  usually 
numbered  unless  more  than  three  are  changed. 

10.  The  transposition  of  letters  in  a  word. 

11.  To  change  one  word  for  another. 

12.  The  substitution  of  a  period  or  a  colon  for  any 
other  point.    It  is  customnrj'  to  encircle  those  points. 

18.  The  substitution  of  a  capital  for  a  small  letter. 

14.  The  insertion  of  a  word  or  letter. 

15.  W^hen  a  paragraph  commences  where  it  is  not 
intended,  connect  the  matter  by  a  line,  and  write  in 
the  margin  opposite  run  on, 

16.  Where  a  space  or  a  quadrat  stands  up  and  ap- 
pears, draw  a  line  under  it  and  make  a  strong  perpen- 
dicular line  in  the  margin. 

17.  When  a  letter  of  a  wrong  sixe  or  of  a  different 
face  is  used,  draw  a  line  either  through  it  or  under  it, 
and  write  opposite  ir/.,  for  wrong  fount, 

18.  The  marks  for  a  paragraph,  when  its  commenoe- 
mtnt  has  been  omitted. 

19.  When  a  word  has  been  struck  out,  and  It  is  snb- 
sequenUy  decided  that  it  shall  Rvnain,  make  dots  under 
it,  and  write  the  word  «fer  in  the  margin. 

20.  The  mark  for  a  space  where  it  has  been  omitted 
between  two  words. 

21.  To  change  a  word  from  small  letters  to  small 
capitals,  make  two  lines  under  the  word,  and  write  «i». 
cap*,  opposite.  To  change  a  word  from  small  capitals 
to  small  letters,  make  one  line  under  tho  word,  and 
write  in  the  margin  to.  ea.  for  lower  can, 

22.  The  mark  for  the  apostrophe;  and  also  the 
marks  for  turned  commas,  which  designate  extracts. 

28.  The  manner  of  marking  an  omission,  or  an  in- 
sertion, when  it  is  too  long  to  be  written  in  the  aide  i 
margin.  When  this  occurs,  it  may  be  written  either  at 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

24.  Marks  when  lines  or  words  are  not  straight. 

The  subjoined  specimen  when  corrected 
would  read  as  follows : — 

ANTIQUITY,  like  every  other  quality  that  attracts 
the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  yotarles  Uiat 
reverence  it,  not  from  rea.«on,  but  from  prejudice.  Some 
seem  to  admire  indiscriminately  whatever  has  been  long 
preserved,  without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes  ' 
oo-operated  with  chance :  all  perhaps  are  more  willing 
to  honour  past  than  present  excellence ;  and  the  mind 
contemplates  genius  through  the  shades  of  age,  as  the 
eye  surveys  the  sun  through  artificial  opacity.  The 
great  contention  of  criticism  is  to  find  tiie  faults  of  the 
modems,  and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an 
author  is  yet  living,  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his 
worst  perf  ormanoes ;  and  when  he  la  dead,  we  rate  them 
by  his  best. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  is  not 
absolute  and  definite,  bit  gradual  and  comparative ;  to 
works,  not  raised  upon  principles  demonstrative  and 
scientific,  but  appealing  wholly  to  observation  and  ex- 
perience, no  other  test  can  be  applied  than  limotb  of 
duration  and  continuanoe  of  esteem. 
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CORRECTION 


(Lat.  oofrrectio).  In  the  Fine 
Arts.  With  the  Italians  the  word,  correzione, 
19  used  to  denote  an  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  different  proportions  of  the  parts  of  a  body 
or  design  generally ;  but  with  ns  the  term  is 
applied  to  those  emendations  of  inaccuracies  or 
alterations  of  first  thoughts,  which  they  call 
prntimentiy  to  be  seen  under  the  surface  of  the 
finished  picture,  and  which  are  accounted  indi- 
cations of  its  originality ;  a  pentinunto  being 
a  repentance  or  second  thought. 

Gonidor.  In  Architecture,  a  gallery  or 
open  communication  to  the  different  apartments 
of  a  house. 

Corrosive  SnttUauito.  One  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  mezcniy,  composed  of  100  mercury  4  86 
chlorine.  It  is  an  acrid  poison  of  {p^eat  yiru- 
Icnce :  the  stomach-pump  and  emetics  are  the 
sarest  preTcntives  of  its  deleterious  effects  when 
accidentally  swallowed ;  white  of  egg  has  also 
been  found  serviceable  in  allaying  its  poisonous 
io fl uence  upon  the  stomach.  IXa  specific  gravity 
is  52.  It  requires  20  parts  of  cold  water,  but 
only  2  of  boiling  water,  for  its  solution.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  has  been  called  ifiehloridf, 
f^rckloride,  and  axymuriate  of  mercury ;  it  is 
nor  commonly  regarded  as  a  compound  of  1 
atom  or  equivalent  of  mercury « 100,  and  1  of 
cl.Iorine— 36  :  ita  equivalent,  therefore,  is  136. 
Cuhmei,  which  is  the  other  chloride  of  mercury, 
19  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  and  compara- 
tively mild  in  ita  operation,  acting  rather  as  a 
li'Titive  than  as  a  poison:  it  consists  of  2 
a^<  IBS  of  mercury  and  1  of  chlorine,  and  is 
tocrefore  caUed  a  tubchl4>ride  or  eUchhride  of 
nitrcary.     [Mbbcvbt;  Caix>mbl.1 

Cormcmte  (Lat  corrugatus,  from  ruga,  a 
vrinkUy  In  Zoology,  the  surface  of  an  animal 
is  60  called  when  it  rises  and  taUs  in  parallel 
i^'Aes  more  or  less  acute. 

CormcateA  Zroa.  Sheet  iron  that  has 
^^D  rolled  into  a  series  of  waves  is  known 
under  this  name ;  and  in  this  form  it  is  fre- 
quently used  for  temporary  roofing,  or  for 
corenng  spaces  in  a  definite  manner.  The 
^res  are  made  in  England  fiom  6^  to  6 
icchesfrom  centre  to  centre;  in  France  they 
arc,  however,  much  increased,  and  are  made  to 
extend  even  to  13  inches.  They  are  either 
impressed  by  the  roller,  or  they  are  produced 
U-  hydroiitatic  pressure  upon  a  movable  upper 
bitick  driven  upon  a  lower  one ;  but  whatever 
«7-tera  be  adopted  for  the  production  of  the 
^iTe?,  it  is  evident  that  none  but  the  best  iron 
▼ill  resist  this  action.  There  are  at  present 
DO  observations  upon  record  to  allow  us  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  strength  given  by  the 
process  of  rolling,  so  that  the  practice  of  engi- 
^(^■n  in  this  matter  is  purely  empirioaL 
railway  bridges  of  ftt)m  10  to  15  feet  span 
have  been  executed  in  this  material ;  a  roof  of 
l<r<3  than  25  feet  scan  may  be  executed  without 
a  tic  rod;  beyona  that  span,  however,  it  is 
nt'cessaiy  to  guard  against  the  lateral  thrust 
•-vod  the  bending  of  the  tie  rod  in  its  own 
^f^sth.  Corrugated  iron  is  largely  used  fbr  the 
pAoeUing  of  hooaes  sent  oat  to  the  ooloniea ; 
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for  which  purpose  ita  immunity  from  the  at^ 
tacks  of  the  white  ants,  and  its  freedom  from 
shrinking,  give  it  a  very  decided  advantage ;  but 
the  conducting  power  of  the  metal  renders  it 
necessary  to  introduce  some  other  substance  be- 
tween it  and  the  weather.  This  inconvenience 
also  applies  to  roof-coverings. 

Cmraair  (ItaL  corsaro).  A  term  used  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  some  other  parts  for  a 
pirate  or  his  ship.  The  corsairs  of  Barbary 
were  commissioned  by  their  princes  to  attack 
the  merchant  ships  of  hostile  countries. 

Gorfeeo  (Span.).  The  old  assembly  of  the 
estates  in  Leon,  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Portugal 
These  estates  were  framed,  as  elsewhere,  of 
nobility,  dignified  clergy,  and  representatives 
of  the  towns.  In  Arragon  they  were  presided 
over  by  a  high  officer,  termed  juttiza,  with 
powers  in  some  respects  sufficient  to  control  the 
monarch.  The  origin  of  popular  representation, 
in  the  cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  out  of  which 
that  of  Spain  was  finally  formed,  is  assigned  to  a 
date  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  the 
deputies  sent  by  the  towns  were  irregularly 
summoned,  frequently  did  not  attend,  and  the 
numbers  which  appeared  for  each  town  fre- 
quently bore  no  proportion  to  the  relative  size 
of  the  different  places.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  power  of  the  cortes  seems  to  have 
been  at  its  height,  after  which  it  gradually  de- 
cayed, and  under  the  government  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  was  reduced  almoet  to  a  nulli^. 
After  the  time  of  Philip  II.  the  cortes  of  Spain 
were  only  occasionally  convoked  on  the  accession 
of  kings,  and  their  sittings  were  a  mere  form. 
In  1811,  during  the  French  invasion,  they  were 
convoked  at  Cadis,  and  conducted  the  afibirs  of 
that  kingdom  durins  the  war  of  independence. 
In  1814,  Ferdinand  VIL  <U8solved  them,  and 
declared  all  their  decrees  null.  In  1820,  the 
cortes  met  again,  and  adopted  a  new  constitu- 
tion ;  in  1821,  the  people  of  Portugal  followed 
the  same  example:  t)Oth  constitutions  were 
overthrown  in  1823 ;  the  first  by  the  French 
invasion,  the  latter  by  a  counter  revolution. 
The  later  events  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
history  have  again  called  these  national  assem- 
blies into  existence. 

CSortlolftrov  Cortlotflni  (Lat  cortex,  hark, 
and  fero,  I  carry).  Those  Polyps  whose  uniting 
fieshy  substance  is  spread,  like  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  over  a  central  calcareous  or  oomeoua 
axis. 

Cortllo.  In  Architecture,  an  open  quad- 
rangular or  covered  area  in  a  dwelling-house, 
surrounded  by  the  buildings  or  offices  of  the 
house  itself.    It  means  also  a  courtyard. 

Corttna  (Lat).  A  term  used  in  describing 
Fungi,  to  denote  that  portion  of  the  velum  which 
adheres  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus  in  frag- 
ments. 

ConindiaiB*  A  crystallised  or  massive  mi- 
neral, composed  of  nearly  pure  anhydrous  alu« 
mina.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  substances, 
except  the  diamond,  on  which  account  i1»  Is 
much  used  for  polishing  steel  and  cutting  gems. 
The  term  Corundum  or  Qpmm^t^  QynmSim  is 


CORVfiE 

genemlly  confined  to  the  opaqne  longfa  erystalB 
and  clearable  nuiKses,  generally  of  dingy  ooloon 
and  often  dark,  while  the  term  Emery  embmces 
the  more  or  less  impure,  maasiTe,  granular  and 
compact  kinds,  and  Precious  Corundum  the 
transparent  brightly  tinted  Tarieties  which  are 
need  as  gems;  the  blue  Tariety  under  the 
name  of  Sappkirt^  the  red  of  Buby^  the  yellow 
of  Oriental  Topaz,  and  the  violet  of  Oriental 
Amethyst,  The  crystals  which  show  a  bright 
opalescent  aix-eided  star  in  the  direction  of 
the  vertical  axis,  are  called  Asteria  or  Star- 
stone. 

Hexagonal  crystals  of  Corandnm  are  found 
in  Cumberland  and  in  Wicklow.  The  prind- 
pal  supplies  are  obtained  from  China^  Ava,  the 
East  Indies,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Ooff6e  (Fr.).  In  Feudal  Law,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  inhabitanta  of  a  district  to  do  cer- 
tain services,  as  the  repair  of  roads,  &c^  for 
the  sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord.  Some  species 
of  corvee  were  performed  gratis ;  others  for  a 
fixed  pay,  but  generally  below  the  value  of  the 
labour  performed. 

Covwette  ( Fr.).  One  of  the  smaller  vessels 
of  war,  and  ordinarily  the  command  of  a  com- 
mander. It  has  flush  decks,  three  mast^  and 
one  tier  of  guns — on  the  upper  deck.  The  masts 
are  square  rigged.  A  corvette  rarely  carries 
more  than  26  guns.  The  Navy  at  present 
(1865)  comprises  26  steam  corvettes  and  two 
without  steam. 

Comu  (Lat).  A  Linnsan  genus  of  birds, 
now  the  type  of  a  family  {Corvidis)^  belonging 
to  the  Conirostral  division  of  the  Fasseres  of 
Cuvier ;  and  including,  with  the  Crows  proper, 
the  Boilers  {Coracias)  and  Birds  of  Paradise 
{Paradiseay 

CoEvus.  In  Astronomy,  one  of  Ptolemy's 
consteUations,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CorsrlMUstes  (Or.  Kop^/Soyrcs).  Li  Grecian 
Mythology,  certain  fiibulous  beings,  said  by 
some  to  be  the  children  of  ApoUo  and  Rhytia. 
Thev  may  be  compared  with  the  Curetes,  Ca- 
bein,  andldsean  Dnct^'ls.  (Thirlwall's  Historv 
of  Greece^  voL  i.  ch.  iii.)  The  name  (of  which 
the  origin  is  doubtful)  was  applied  to  uie  frantic 
priests  of  Rhea  or  Cybele,  whose  extravagances 
were  taken  as  types  of  madness  or  freni^  in  ge- 
neraL 

OoryeaeiiBi  (Lat.).  In  ancient  Aiehitecturo, 
an  apartment  in  the  gymnasia,  attached  to 
the  Roman  Baln&b  [which  see].  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Cfreek  aaipMror,  a  leathern 
wallet  or  sack,  filled  with  bean  and  olive-husk, 
and  which,  when  suspended  at  a  certain  height 
in  the  room,  was  swung  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  the  players. 

Curjlmemm  (Corylns,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  arborescent  or  shrubby 
Exogenous  plants,  formerly  called  Cupultfsr^^ 
inhabiting  aU  temperate  and  some  hot  cUmat^es. 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  European  trees 
by  their  amentaceous  flowers  and  peculiarly 
veined  leaves ;  and  from  other  plants  by  their 
apetalous  superior  rudimentary  calyx ;  by  their 
miit  enclosed  in  a  husk  or  cup ;  and  by  their 
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nuts,  which  contain  bat  one  cell  and  one  or  two 
seeds,  in  consequence  of  the  aboiiioD  of  tb*> 
remainder.  These  plants  are  akin  to  Betuiatt^ 
and  Salieaesm,  from  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  piesenoe  of  a  calyx  and  the 
veining  of  the  leaves.  They  are  neaiij  aUi«d 
to  Urtieaeem,  but  differ  from  them  in  thpir 
many-celled  ovary,  pendnlons  ovules,  and  eq- 
perior  calyx.  This  older  comprehends  tb« 
Oak,  Beech,  Chestnut,  and  Hornbeam— well- 
known  valuable  forest  trees;  and  the  Hiu«l 
{Corylus),  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

Go«3rmb  (€hr.  k6fuftfi0s).  In  Botanj,  a  km 
of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  cented  axu« 
developing  lateral  pedicels,  of  whidi  the  Iot^t 
are  so  long  that  thur  flowers  are  elevated  to  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  uppermost 

OcryaaMtarM  ^LaU  oocymbus,  and  f(W>,  / 
bear).  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  great  grcmp 
of  Omimosita  admitted  b^  Jossiea.  It  com- 
prehen<u  those  plants  which,  like  the  Ckryt- 
anthetnum  and  the  AchUleOt  have  the  Hover- 
heads  furnished  with  a  ray ;  as  well  as  tiam 
which,  like  Artemisia,  although  destitate  of  a 
ray,  are  similar  to.  such  planta  in  the  gretter 
number  of  their  characteristica. 

Ckwjmli—  (Lat;  Gr.  K4^oi»fiss\  In  u* 
cient  Sculpture^  the  duster  of  ivy  iM^es, 
berries,  ganands,  &c.  with  whidi  vases  vert 
encircled.  It  was  applied  also  to  that  node  d 
dressing  the  hair  among  the  Greeks,  by  ▼hidi 
it  vas  tied  in  a  knot  or  duster  on  the  top  cif 
the  head. 

CoryplUk  (Gr.  Kcpv^  summit).  A  ge&cs 
of  tropical  Fan-leaved  Palms,  one  of  vbe^ 
the  Talipot  palm,  C.  umbraculifera,  fonsd  3 
Ceylon  and  KaUbar,  grows  to  the  heisfctr^ 
sixty  or  seven^  feet  Fans  made  of  the  vsKm 
are  carried  bemre  people  of  rank  by  the  Cin- 
galese. The  leaves  are  also  used  as  umbrelli^ 
and  for  tents ;  and  by  the  natiTes  as  a  i&b- 
stitute  for  paper. 

OorjplMMUi  (Gr.  a^^vr,  a  kelmrt,  ud 
^pu,  I  show).  A  genus  of  spiny-fianed  fi^fa^s, 
so  called  from  the  head  being  crested  like » 
helmet  It  bdongs  to  the  Haekeid  &milj 
(Seomberoids) ;  and  indudes  the  true  dolphin, 
or  changeable  ooryphene  (  Coryphana  kippum  i. 
The  genus  is  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  tuaWy. 
indudinff,  with  Ooryphesna  proper,  the  sub- 
genera Oi  nirolopus  and  Lept^fodes, 

CI«rj9li6MM  (Gr.  ffopsfoMr).  The  Iead«f  o^ 
the  chorus  in  andent  dramas ;  by  whom  th>* 
dialogue  between  the  choros  and  the  other 
actors  of  the  drama  was  earned  on,  and  vbo 
M  in  the  ehorio  song. 

CtavypbodOB  (Gr.  asfnH  ud  iMs,  tooth  i. 
A  genus  of  fossil  Perissodiae^le  mammalia, 
allied  to  Ltmkiodon  and  Ikqrirus.  It  has  b^o 
found  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  England  and 
France. 

0«rjsa  ((37.  ufyvCa).  A  eopioQB  ranniBg 
firom  the  nose. 

C— nc«n%  of  AB  ABfftok  The  secant  of 
the  complement  of  that  an^e. 

OMtfao  of  aa  ABglo.  The  sine  of  tht 
complement  of  that  angle. 


OOSMETIOS 


OoaoMttas  (Gr.  mr^urw^)*  Bemedies  to 
remore  freddes  and  pimples  ftom  the  &oe^  and 
to  improTD  the  complexioiL 

Coamloal  (Or.  wovfuitity  This  word  oo- 
CQI9  frranentlj  in  the  aoeieiit  Mtronom^,  in 
which  it  n  lued  to  denote  a  patCicalar  position 
of  s  pUnet  or  star,  at  its  nsing  or  setting,  in 
respect  of  the  snn.  A  star  is  said  to  rise 
cf'smicalijf  irtien  it  rises  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  son  rises ;  and  to  set  oosmically,  when 
it  seta  with  the  san«  Coamical  is  opposed  to  | 
acrunji/cal^  which  signifies  that  a  star  rises  at 
the  instant  the  son  sets,  and  vice  versA.  The 
cosmical  and  acronjcal  risings  of  a  star  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  because  the  lig^t  of 
the  son  in  the  horizon  effaces  that  of  the  star.  I 

Cosmogmij  (Or.  Ko«r/aayoi4a),  The  science 
vhich  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  nniverse.  If 
▼e  except  the  cosmogony  of  the  Indians,  the 
earliest  extant  is  that  of  Hesiod,  which  is 
ddiTcred  in  hexameter  verse.  The  first  prose 
cosmogonies  were  those  of  the  early  Ionic 
philosophers,  of  whom  Thales,  Anaximenes, 
ADaximander,  and  Anaxagoras  are  the  most 
6'lebrated.  In  modem  times,  a  Tkeory  of  the 
World  has  been  produced  by  Bnznet.  We  do 
not  include  in  this  list  of  cosmogonies  the 
researches  of  modem  geologists,  or  the  systems 
to  which  they  have  led.  They  may  be  said  to 
hold  the  same  place  in  relation  to  the  old 
c:>«mogoners,  which  the  astronomer  or  the 
demist  occnptes  in  reference  to  the  astrologers 
&Qii  alchemists  of  ancient  times. 

The  different  theories  which  hare  been  formed 
to  aoconnt  for  the  origin  of  the  world  may  be 
eofflprehended  under  three  classes:  1st.  Those 
vhich  suppose  the  world  to  have  existed  from 
eternity  nnder  its  actual  form,  Aristotle  em- 
braced this  doctrine;  and  oonceiying  the  ex- 
]fting  uuverse  to  be  the  eternal  effect  of  an 
t^ernkl  cause,  maintained  that  not  only  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  but  all  animate  and 
inanimate  beings  are  without  beginning.  2nd. 
1  hose  which  consider  the  matter  of  the  umyerse 
eternal,  but  not  its  form.  This  was  the  philo- 
^phical  system  of  Leudppus,  Democritus, 
Epiconu,  and  indeed  most  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  poets,  who  imagined  the  world 
either  to  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  eon- 
ci^arse  of  atoms  existing  from  all  eternity,  or 
to  hare  sprung  out  of  the  chaotic  form  which 
preceded  Its  present  state.  3rd.  Those  which 
a^ribe  both  matter  and  its  form  to  the  direct 
agency  of  a  spiritual  cause. 

Cosmofvapl^f  (Qr.  lotaiuypai^).  The 
Bcif-nce  which  treats  of  the  oonstraction,  figure, 
and  arrsngement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world ; 
•nd  tber3ira«  eompcehends  astronomy,  geo- 
graphy, and  geology. 

Cocmolofy.    I^CosMoooinr.] 

Cosmapollta  (Gr.  Koa'/issv^/nfs).  Adtisen 
of  the  world:  one  who  makes  tha  worid  his 
oonntiy. 

rnamarama  (Or.  s^/ist,  and  JpdUf,  Ism). 
A  Rpecies  of  picturesque  exhibition,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  drawin|gi^  genffisUy  about  eight 
or  ten,  which  are  laid  horiiontally  round  a 
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semicirenlar  table,  and  reflected  by  mirrors 
pkoed  opposite  to  them  diagonally.  The  spec- 
tator views  them  through  a  conyex  lens  placed 
immediately  in  firont  of  each  minor.  The 
pictures  are  illuminated  by  lamp-light ;  but 
the  lamps  are  so  placed  that  they  cannot  be 
reflected  by  the  minors,  and  are  therefore 
invisible  to  the  spectator. 

Oofl««  When  algebra  was  first  introduced 
into  England,  it  waft  called  the  Rule  of  Com  ; 
Mobably  fh)m  the  Italian  Reaola  di  Cota,  the 
EuU  of  the  Thing  \  the  uxumown  quantity 
being  tenned  eosa^  the  thing.  Hence  Cosdo 
Arty  Come  Numbers,  &e.,  found  in  some  old 
authors. 

Cog«aclMi  A  people  inhabiting  those  parts 
of  the  Russian  empire  which  border  on  the 
northern  dominions  of  Turkey,  Poland,  and  the 
southern  confines  of  Siberia.  Both  the  name 
and  ori^  of  this  people  are  inTolved  in  great 
uncertamty.  They  seem  to  haye  nothing  Kus- 
sian  in  their  origin  and  character,  and  are 

?robably  a  mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar  race. 
!hey  finm  a  sort  of  independent  republic,  pair- 
ing no  taxes  to  Bussia,  out  cheemdly  contri- 
buting their  numerous  and  yaluable  contingent 
of  troops ;  and  are  well  known  as  the  most 
harassing  light  troops  that  ever  exercised  a 
predatory  wurfiiire  in  the  train  of  any  army. 

Their  dress  is  a  short  yest  in  the  rolish  style, 
large  trousers  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  a 
black  sheepskin  cap.  Their  arms  consist  of  a 
sabre^  long  spear,  musket,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and 
a  l<mg  whip,  which  they  apply  to  their  enemy 
as  well  as  their  ehargw's  back.  They  are 
mostly  members  of  the  Kussian  Greek  Church, 
and  are  described  as  a  hospitable,  generous,  and 
disinterested  people.  Their  numbers  haye  not 
been  esdmaU^  for  nearly  a  century,  when  they 
amounted  to  956,228  maleo. 

CkMit-book.    In  Mining  usage,  a  book  in 
which  the  names  and  shares  of  2l  the  adyen- 
turers  in  a  mine  are  entered,  the  legal  transfei^ 
of  shares  being  effected  by  asimple  entry  in  the 
book. 

CSostft  (Lat  a  rib).  In  Botany,  a  term  for- 
merly confined  to  that  bundle  of  vessels  whidi 
passes  directljf  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a 
leaf;  but  which  is  better  extended  to  all  the 
main  veins  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  or  to  the  points  of  the  lobes. 

Oiwtal  (Lat.  oosta).    Belonging  to  the  ribs. 

Crastmr4moiic«r  (f^m  costtfd,  a  large 
apple).  An  itinerant  dealer  in  apples.  The 
wmd  is  often  written  eoetemumaer,  and  applied 
to  hawkers  and  pedlars  who  seU  fruit 

OoaiimMm  (Lat.  oosUtus,  rMedi,  In  Botany, 
a  term  applied  in  two  ways,  in  describing  the 
venation  of  leaves :  either  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  but  one  rib,  as  in  most  leaves ;  or  in 
speaking  of  cases  where  three  or  more  ribs  pio- 
oeed  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  and  are 
connected  by  cross  veins.  The  latter  are  fre- 
quently called  nerves,  or  nervures.  If  a  leaf 
has  its  ribs  all  distinct  ficom  the  very  base,  it  is 
called  trieoetate,  guinqueooetate,  and  so  on; 
bat  if  the  ribs  are  united  at  the  base  in  a 
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difltlDct  manner,  the  term  beoomee  trq>licasUUe, 
quintupficottate,  &c. 

CosTATB.  In  Zoology,  the  surface  of  the 
vhole  or  part  of  an  animal  is  so  termed  when 
it  has  several  broad  elevated  lines. 

Costs  (Fr.  coutPr,  to  oost^  from  Lat  oonstare: 
Wedgwooa).     In  Law,  the  expenses  to  which 
parties  are  put  in  the  prosecution  and  defending 
of  actions.    Costs  are  to  be  considered  either  as 
between  attorney  and  client,  i.  e.  the  expenses 
and  fees  which  the  attorney  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  his  client ;  or  as  between  party  and 
party,  i.e.  that  portion  of  the  expenses  to  which 
a  successful  party  has  been  put  in  his  suit, 
which  he  is  entitled  in  certain  cases  to  recover 
from  the  unsuccessful  one.     Costs  in  the  latter 
sense  are  not  given  by  the  common  law.     The 
statute  of  Gloucester  (6  £dw.  I.  c.  1,  s.  2)  first 
enacted  that  the  demandant  should  recover 
from  the  tenant  the  cost  of  his  writ,  if  successful; 
and  that  this  provision  should  extend  to  all 
cases  where  a  man  recovers  damages.    By  a 
liberal  construction  of  this  statute,  the  costs  of 
the  writ  are  understood  as  the  costs  of  the  action, 
and  its  benefit  is  extended  to  plaintifb  in  most 
cases  where  they  would  have  been  entitled  to 
damages  before  that  statute.    In  other  cases, 
the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  costs,  unless  they 
are  expressly  given  by  statute.    In  assumpsit, 
covenant,   and  debt,   if  the   plaintiff  have  a 
verdict^  but  the  damages  or  debt  and  damages 
be  under  40^.,  the  judge  may  deprive  him  of 
any  more  costs  than  damaees  by  certifying  to 
that  effect  on  the  record,  under  43  £liz.  c  6,  s.  2. 
In  actions  for  assault  and  batteiy,  and  trespass, 
wherever  the  damages  given  by  a  juiy  do  not 
amount  to  40«.,  the  plaintiff  (by  sev^al  statutes) 
is  allowed  no  more  costs  than  damages,  unless 
the  judge  shall  certify  that  assault  and  battery 
was  sufficiently  proved;  or,  in  trespass,  that 
the  title  to  land  came  in  question.    The  cer^ 
tificate  may  be  granted  at  the  trial,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  afterwards.     Where,   out  of 
several  issues,  some  are  found  for  the  plaintiff 
and  others  for  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  is 
now  only  entitled  to  costs  on  those  issues  on 
which  he  may  succeed,  and  the  costs  of  the 
defendant's  issues  will  be  deducted  from  his. 
The  defendant's  right  to  costs  rests  also  on 
several  statutes,  principally  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  Id. 
Double  and  treble  costs  are  given  bv  some 
statutes  in  particular  casea ;  and  thev  follow  by 
implication  where  double  and  treble  damages 
are  given.     Double  costs,   in  practice,  mean 
single  costs  and  one-half  their  amount  in  ad- 
dition :  treble,  the  same,  with  one-half  of  these 
last.    Costs  are  taxed  aa  between  party  and 
party  by  officers  of  the  oourt ;  and  recoverable 
by  action,  execution,  or  attachment.    As  be- 
tween attorney  and  client,  the  attorney  has  a 
right  of  action  for  costs ;  but  his  bill  is  liable 
to  taxation  by  officers  of  the  ooort,  under  certain 
restrictions.     Costs  in  equity  are  within  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  except  in  certain  cases ; 
as  where  no  answer  is  made  to  a  bill  exhibited, 
or  an  insufficient  answer,  &c 
Costume  (Fr.).    In  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
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this  wofrd  has  become  need  chiefly  as  a  term 
denoting  the  particular  mrt  of  dieei  sohable  to 
the  subject,  according  to  the  time  in  which  th« 
action  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place ;  bat  the 
I  word  has  a  more  general  signification,  inasmodi 
as  it  includes  the  keeping  of  all  theacecssorua, 
ornaments,  utensils,  &c  of  such  lucms  and 
colours  as  historical  knowledge  proves  them 
really  to  have  possessed. 

In  modern  times  painters  have  paid  more 
attention  to  propriety  of  ooetome,  as  considrr- 
able  knowledge  on  the  subject  has  now  befn 
acquired,  and  egregious  ignorance  on  the  p^rt 
of  the  painter  is  inexcusable ;  formerly,  from 
a  want  of  knowledge,  accuracy  was  difficult, 
and  the  grossest  improprietiea  were  eomiuoa. 
(Hope,  Chstutne  of  the.  Ancients,  1812;  Lacroix 
and  Ser^  Xe  Moyen  Age  et  la  Benaissanct  jc. 
1848>51 ;  Meyrick's  Critical  Enquirff  v<u 
Ancient  Armour  4^e.  1842 ;  Planch^'s  Bntuh 
Costume^  1846 ;  Shaw's  DresMetand  Decoraiu  m 
of  the  Middle  Agu,  1843 ;  and  Stmtt's  br^u 
and  ffabits  of  the  People  of  England  #r.  1841 
Oostus  (Arab,  gosthjl  A  genus  of  Zm- 
giberace^f  the  roots  of  some  of  which  are  inei 
as  preserves.  The  Costus  of  the  andeot^ 
however,  was  the  root  of  a  composite  plaLt 
formerly  called  Aucklandia  Costue,  now  knovn 
as  Aplotaxi6  Lappa. 

Gotanvent  of  ma  Angle.   The  tangent  of 
the  complement  of  that  angle. 

Gotaraliie.  A  basic  substance  derivdl 
from  narootine  by  oxidising  agents. 
GotA  Srottf  Cots  Chmetaa.  [Dspuitesl] 
Goteris.  A  French  word,  supposed  tj 
be  derived  fW)m  the  Lat  quot,  haw  utm 
signifving  literally  a  society  or  company,  la 
the  tnirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  vbra 
merchants  were  about  to  embark  in  any  enter- 
prise, they  formed  a  coterie  or  company,  e&i^ 
contributing  his  quota  of  goods  or  money,  and 
deriving  his  quota  of  profit  But  the  t^rm 
soon  acquired  a  more  extended  signification, 
being  applied  to  any  exclusive  society  in  whi<*b 
interesting  subjects  (chiefiy  literair  and  politi- 
cal) are  discussed,  each  member  being  soppo^ 
to  contribute  his  quota  or  share  of  informatioiL 
Gotham  Karbto.  A  variety  of  Lia» 
Limestone  of  a  pale  grey  colour,  which  wbco 
cut  at  light  angles  to  the  bedding  dispUrs 
dendritic  markings  bearing  a  ianci&l  resem- 
blance to  landa^pes  and  ruins;  for  which 
reason  it  has,  also,  received  the  names  of  JUvm 
or  Landscape  Marble,  It  is  found  in  the  fihiet  \c 
(or  Penarth  beds)  of  Cotfaam  and  other  places 
near  BristoL 

GotHmwi  (Lat ;  Or.  itiBopmf),  Id  dafsi- 
cal  Antiquities,  the  high  buskin  worn  by  tngio 
actors  to  increase  their  apparent  height:  thence 
used,  metaphorically,  by  ancient  writer§  to 
signify  the  tragie  art 

Gotlse  (Fr.  oot^,  sidsX.  In  Hoaldry,  a 
diminutive  of  the  bend,  oeing  one-half  the 
width  of  the  bendlet:  genetally  bone  in 
couples,  with  a  bend  or  ohuges  between  them. 
Abend,  fess,  &c  between  two  ootises,  is  termed 
cotised. 


COTTABUS 

CottaMu  (x^o^oy).  A  celebrated  Greek 
Evne.  It  consisted  in  throwing  wine  from  cups 
into  little  basins  of  metal  suspended  in  a 
prticuUr  manner,  or  floating  in  a  large  ressel 
of  vv^ter ;  so  that  dexterity  might  be  shown  in 
throTing  it  without  spilling,  in  producing  a 
particular  sound,  &c 

Cottac*  Allotments.   Portions  of  ground 

allottM  to  the  dwellings  of  country  labourers 

for  the  purpose  of  being  cultivated  by  them 

as  gardens.    Sometimes  these  allotments  are 

placed  adjoining  the  dwellinffs,  in  which  case 

xhey  are  more  commonly  called  cottage  gardens ; 

but  at  other  times  they  are  placed  at  a  distance 

from  the  cottage,  and  form  small  portions  of 

a  Jirgc  enclosure ;  and  to  this  kind  of  cottage 

^inlen  the  term  ailotment  is  more  properly 

applied  than  to  the  other.    The  object  in  both 

cihes  \b  to  enable  the  cottager,  by  growing 

vegetables  and  roota  of  various  kinds,  not  only 

to  sapply  his  own  family,  but  to  keep  pigs, 

rabbity  poultry,  &c.    Such  being  the  uses  of 

cottage  allotmenta,  the  advantage  of  each  cot- 

t^e  having  its  garden  surrounding  it^  instead 

of  at  a  distance,  is  sufficiently  obvious.    In  the 

k(ter  case,  the  cottager  must  necessarily  lose 

much  time  in  travelling  backwards  and  forwards 

ivcm  his  house  to  his  garden ;  and  his  wife  and 

children  will  often  be  prevented  from  employing 

ihera<<elves  in  it.     In  such  a  garden  he  cannot 

uTow  fruits,  because  they  would  be  comparatively 

u.ipiutected ;  nor  can  it  be  worth  his  while  to 

ZD^T  flowers  in  a  place  where  they  would  not 

prove  an  ornament  to  his  dwelling.    On  the 

(opposition  that  the  cottager  has  his  pigsty 

close  to  his  dwelling,  the  food  for  the  pigs 

mast  be  brought  home  &om  the  allotment; 

and  the  manure  made  by  them  must  be  carried 

out  agHin.    It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  of 

2107  experience  on  this  subject^  that  bv  far  the 

mo^t  Tiilnable  part  of  the  manure  made  by  the 

e>-)trager,  auch  aa   house-waste,  &c.,-  may  be 

included  under  the  term  liquid  manure  \  and 

this,  when  the  allotment  is  at  a  distance,  may 

t'O  considered  as  entirely  lost,  the  cottager 

Wing  without  either  convenience  or  time  for 

carrjiog  it  out.  In  pointof  usefulness,  therefore, 

a  cottage  allotment  in  a  field,  at  the  distance  of 

a  forlong  or  less  from  the  cottage,  is  not  worth 

half  what  it  would  be  if  adjoining  the  dwelling ; 

v^hile  in  point  of  enjoyment  to  the  cottager, 

sod  of  ornament  to  the  roadside,  it  is  hardly 

vorth  anything.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labourer 

who  has  a  lease  of  a  comfortable  cottage  sur- 

rrtnnded  by  a  garden,  even  if  the  latter  should 

not  be  larger  than  the  eighth  part  of  an  acre, 

may  grow  good  and  wholesome  vegetables  and 

fraits;  he  may  have  his  live  stock  of  pigs, 

poultry,  rabbits,  and  bees;  he  may  ornament 

his  house  front  and  the  borders  of  his  walk 

with  shrubs  and  flowers ;  and  he  has  the  wages 

of  his  labour  for  the  purchase  of  those  comforts 

Aod  luxuries  which  his  garden  does  not  afford. 

The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  far  distant 

▼hen  thehnmblest  country  labourer  will  possess 

sQ<'h  a  cottage  and  mrden ;  but  it  is  necessary 

tliat  the  ooontiy  labourer  should  acquire  pre- 
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viously  a  taste  for  theee  comforts  by  seeing 
them  possessed  by  others  of  his  class;  and 
for  this  we  must  look  partly  to  the  country 
labourers  themselves,  partly  to  the  government 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  universal 
education  which  shall  raise  the  taste  of  the 
humblest  part  of  society,  and  partly  to  the 
humanity  and  sympathetic  feeling  of  the  landed 
proprietors;  because  it  is  to  them  we  must 
look,  in  the  first  instance,  for  building  the 
cottage  and  accompanying  it  with  garden 
ground. 

Cottier  Ssrvtem.  This  term  has  been 
applied  to  that  tenure  of  land  in  which  the 
labourer  rents  portions  of  the  soil  from  the 
owner,  and  in  which  the  price  of  the  occupancy 
is  determined  by  competition  and  not  by  cus- 
tom. It  was  characteristic  of  Ireland  before 
the  famine,  and  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  An 
analogous  kind  of  tenancy  exists  in  India, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  exceptional 
evils  of  the  Irish  practice  have  ever  been 
represented  in  the  Eastern  peninsula. 

As  the  tenancy  was  annual,  the  privilege  of 
occupancy  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  population  caused  a  vehement  compe- 
tition, the  peasants  offering  many  times  over 
the  value  of  the  rent  Of  course  such  a  rent 
could  not  be  paid,  but  all  that  could  be  ex-  * 
tracted  from  the  tenant  was  got,  and  hence  his 
condition  reached  no  higher  than  the  barest 
subsistence  on  the  cheapest  food. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the 
labourer  is  also  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  for 
his  own  profit  or  subsistence,  his  interest  iu 
the  land  is  at  least  permanent^  i.  e.  he  is  either 
a  proprietor,  as  in  Flanders,  Belgium,  France, 
and  other  countries,  or  he  enters  into  a  per- 
petual lease  with  the  lord  of  the  soil,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  metayer  tenant 

When  a  capitalist  engages  to  rent  land,  he  is 
but  partially  affected  by  competition.  In  other 
woros,  he  would  not  choose  to  hold  at  rent  ex-  - 
cept  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
procure  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  his  out- 
lay. But  when  the  person  who  bids  is  exposed 
to  the  full  effect  of  a  demand  for  what  is  a 
necessary  of  life,  the  optional  employment  of 
his  labour  and  such  capital  as  he  may  possess 
is  taken  away;  he  must  either  outbid  his 
neighbours  or  starve.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  cottier  biddings.  Hence  it  has  been  stated 
that  a  cottier  has  been  known  to  bid  at  an 
auction  450/.  a  year  for  a  farm  not  worth  50/. 
(Lord  DevofCe  GommiMion^  quoted  by  Hr.  Mill, 
vol  i.  p.  391,  edit  1862.) 

Cotton  (Span,  algodon,  Arab.  go*ton,  algo- 
ton :  Wedgwood).  A  species  of  vegetable  wool, 
which  envelopes  the  seeds  of  various  species  of 
Gossypium^  especially  of  G.  herbaceum^  of  which 
there  are  manv  varieties.  The  kinds  of  cotton 
met  with  in  the  market  are  usually  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  places  from  which  they  are 
brought ;  but  practically,  they  are  all  divided 
into  the  two  great  dasses  of  long-ttapied  and 
short-stapled.  Its  goodness  depends  on  its 
colour,  and  the  length,  strength,  and  fineness 
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of  its  fibre.  The  general  chemical  ehaiaeten 
of  cotton  are  those  of  lignin.  It  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  combination  with  certain  metallic 
oxides  or  bases ;  whence  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  locally  dyed,  as  in  the  process  of  eaUoo 
printing, 

CoTTOK.  A  term  of  Engineering  which  ex- 
presses the  small  pieces  of  iron  driyen  to  retain 
the  keys  or  wedges  in  their  position. 

Cotton  Mannfketoro.  In  modem  times 
cotton  has  attained  to  an  importance  among 
vegetables  secoud  only  to  that  of  com,  if  we 
regard  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  its 
culture  and  in  its  manufacture.  The  manu> 
facture  of  cotton  wool  into  articles  of  use 
and  ornament  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  India  from  the  remotest  antiquity ; 
but  it  has  not  made  any  Tery  great  progress  in 
the  East,  and  obtained  no  footing  worth  men- 
tioning in  Europe  till  the  last  century. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  industry,  though  it 
now  affords  employment  and  subsistence  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in 
this  and  other  countries,  is  almost  wholly  a 
consequence  of  discoveries  and  inventions  made 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States^  since 
the  middle  of  last  century.  Previously  to  that 
period  the  manufacture  was  everywhere  con- 
fined within  the  narrowest  limits.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  separating  the  wool  from  the 
seed,  its  price,  so  long  as  this  operation  had 
to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  was  naturally 
high  ;  while  the  cost  of  its  spinning  and  weaving 
by  the  wheels  and  looms  in  use  previously  to 
1760  added  so  much  to  the  price  of  cloth,  that 
cotton  articles  were  suited  only  to  the  use  and 
demand  of  the  better  dasses  of  society ;  and  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  manu- 
facture could  have  been  materially  extended 
without  a  greatly  increased  fiicility  of  produc- 
tion. But  in  this  respect  the  most  signal  and 
extraordinary  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  Jenny  invented  by  Hargreaves  in  1767 
enabled  one  person  to  spin  80  or  120  threads 
with  about  the  same  facility  that  a  single 
thread  had  been  previously  spun.  The  jenny, 
however,  was  fitted  only  to  spin  the  softer 
descriptions  of  yam,  or  that  usea  as  te^if,  beins 
unable  to  give  the  thread  the  firmness  and 
hardness  required  in  the  yam  used  as  u>arp. 
But  this  deficiency  was  soon  supplied:  the 
genius  of  Arkwright  completed  what  Hargreaves 
had  begun,  by  inventing  the  spinning  fiume — 
that  wonderful  piece  of  machinery  wnich  spins 
any  number  of  tiireads  of  any  degree  of  fineness 
and  hardness,  leaving  to  man  merely  to  feed 
t-he  machine  with  cotton,  and  to  join  the  threads 
when  they  break  1  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
that  the  spinning  department  was  thus  won- 
derftUly  improved,  Dr.  Cartwright,  a  clergyman 
of  Kent,  invented  the  power-loom,  a  machine 
which  has  abready  gone  hi  to  supersede  weaving 
by  the  hand,  miile  these  extraordinary  in- 
ventions were  being  made,  Watt  was  perfect- 
ing the  steam  engine,  and  was  thus  not  only 
Hupplying  the  manufiusturers  with  a  new  power 
applicable  to  every  purpose,  and  easy  of  con* 
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trol,  but  with  one  that  might  be  pilaced  in 
the  most  convenient  situatiottfl,  and  in  tin 
midst  of  a  populatioii  trained  to  industrioos 
habits. 

Still  something  remained  to  eomplete  this 
astonishing  career  of  disooveiy.  Without  a 
vastly  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material  at  & 
lower  price  than  it  had  previously  brought,  the 
inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Aricwright,  and  Watt 
would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  value. 
Luckily,  what  they  did  for  the  manufacturen, 
Mr.  Eli  Whitney  did  for  the  cotton  growers. 
He  invented  a  machine  by  which  cotton  wou: 
is  separated  from  the  seed  with  the  ntni'^st 
facility  and  expedition.  Previously  to  1790 
the  United  States  did  not  export  a  singli* 
pound  weight  of  raw  cotton.  In  1792  tbi7 
exported  the  trifling  quanti^  of  1S8,32S  ]l>». 
Whitney's  invention  came  into  operation  in 
1793;  and  in  1794,  1,601,760  lbs.,  and  in 
1796,  6,276,306  lbs.  were  exported!  And 
so  astonishing  has  been  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton in  the  interval,  that  in  1849  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  amount«d  to  the  prv 
digious  quantity  of  1,026,602,269  Iba  I 

The  chief  source  of  cotton  wool  up  to  the 
year  1862  was  the  Southern  States  of  tbe  Ame- 
rican Union,  the  supply  from  this  region  b^iiu: 
abundant  and  the  quality  good.  Since  the 
civil  war,  however,  commenced,  this  supply  fa&s 
been  greatly  reduced,  the  quantity  impoitk  u: 
the  year  1864  being  little  more  than  oor- 
fifteenth  of  that  sent  in  1860.  The  gap  bu 
been  partly  filled  by  a  great  increase  frnn  Ha 
East  Indies,  Egypt,  and  Braai] ;  and  within  tb^ 
last  two  ^ears  China  has  sent  a  oonsidenU'' 
contribution.  It  is  even  said  that  cotton  ii 
being  cultivated  largely,  and  becoming  an  is- 
portant  branch  of  agriculture  in  sevcnl  puts 
of  Southem  Europe. 

A  cotton  mill  is  probably,  all  things  ooon- 
dered,  the  most  astonishing  triumph  of  Kkul 
and  ingenuity.  All  the  various  operatioDS, 
fhmi  the  caimng  of  the  wool  to  its  eonveni^n 
into  a  texture  as  fine  almost  as  that  of  tb^ 
gossamer,  axe  performed  by  machineiy.  ^^ 
of  the  workmen  at  present  employed  in  % 
cotton  mill  superintenos  as  much  work  as  eoold 
have  been  executed  by  200  or  300  workmen  sixtr 
or  seventy  years  ago,  and  yet,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  the  numbers  employed  have  in- 
creased even  in  a  still  greater  proportion !  It 
would  be  curious  to  investinte  how  manr 
persons  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  directlr 
depend  for  subsistence  on  the  inventions  and 
disooveries  of  the  founders  and  improTcn 
of  this  great  manufacture.  Thev  eeitaiiilT 
amount  to  several  millionsi  while  there  is 
scarcely  anyone  in  any  country,  lioveTer  re- 
mote or  barbarous,  who  is  not  indebted  to  them 
for  an  increase  of  comfort  and  eigoyment 

The  subjoined  statement^  taken  fiom  the 
circular  of  Messrs.  George  Holt  and  Co.,  cotton 
brokers  at  livapool,  di^ed  December  31, 1364, 
gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  im- 
port of  the  raw  material  into  Great  Britain 
from  1820  to  1864  indnsive:— 
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Statfment  of  the  Number  of  Bales  of  Cotton 
Wool  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1820  to  1864,  both  indumve^  with  the  Average 
Weight  of  the  Bale  in  each  Year. 
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Manchester,  or  rather  Lancashire,  is  the  grand 
F<-at  of  the  English  cotton  manufacture;  and 
0€xt  to  it  Cheshire.  Nottinghamshire,  the  West 
Riling  of  Yorkshire,  and  CumberUnd  are  its 
Vrincipal  seata.  Glasgow  with  the  surrounding 
<it>inct  is  the  seat  of  the  manufiicture  in  Scot- 
liDd.  In  Iroland  it  is  principally  confined  to 
i>el£Ast ;  but  there  it  is  of  very  limited  dimen- 
»K>ns,  and  is  said  to  be  rather  on  the  decline. 

The  cotton  nuinufacture  has  for  the  last  three 
years  (1862-64)  suffered  under  yeiy  serious  de- 
{■n-jiiiion  in  consequence  of  the  £Eulure  of  supply 
iVi-m  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
The  curcttmstanoes  which  led  to  the  dTil  war 
K2V  80  recent  and  so  yast  that  there  is  no 
^^tee  to  enter  into  them,  even  were  a  disqui- 
sition on  these  subjects  releTant  to  the  quesuon 
Ufore  ua. 

The  growth  of  the  cotton  manu£Btcture  was 
reciprocated  by  the  extension  of  cotton  plant- 
ing in  those  states  of  the  American  tJmon  in 
which  slaTery  waa  instituted  and  protected.  It 
vas  no  doubt  unfortunate  that  any  huge  por- 
tion of  British  industiy  should  be  depenoent 
on  a  single  country  for  its  supply  of  raw 
uuterial,  and  narticularly  so  ^en  we  consider 
the  nature  of  ue  labour  by  which  it  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  manifest  disagreement  which 
prevailed  between  the  two  political  sections  of 
the  Union  on  the  question  of  aUyeiy  and  its 
extension.  When  at  last  war  broke  out,  it  was 
confidently  e]^)ected  by  those  who  sympatlused 
▼ith  either  side,  that  the  struffgle  would  be 
"bort,  and  end  either  in  the  suteission  or  in 
the  independence  of  the  South.  But  these  pre- 
dictions hare  been  falsified  by  eyentB^  and 
meanwhile  the  supply  firom  these  regions*  ex- 
cept to  a  very  unimportant  extent,  has  been 
snispended.  Nor  does  it  seem  hkely.  whatever 
^•«  the  result  of  the  war,  that  the  production 
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of  cotton  in  the  semi-tropical  parts  of  North 
America  will  ever  recover  its  former  propor- 
tions. In  any  event  the  settlement  of  the 
country  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  in  the 
interval  other  countries  will  occupy  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  trade,  once  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  American  planters. 

The  demand  for  cotton  wool  has  called  out 
prodigious  activity  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Cotton  has  an  exceedingly  wide  geographical 
range,  and  is  naturally  diffused  over  all  the 
warmer  countries  of  the  globe.  When  once 
capital  is  employed  in  its  systematic  culti- 
vation, and  machinery  is  supplied  for  cleansing 
the  seeds  firom  the  wool,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  staple  will  be  largely  grown,  and  that 
it  will  be  imported  from  an  increasingly  wide 
area. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  manu- 
facture, seeing  how  nearly  it  affords  an  absolute 
necessaiy  of  life,  will  not  revive  and  flourish 
as  fully  as  before  its  partial  but  serious  depres- 
sion ;  and  we  may  venture  on  predicting,  that, 
great  as  has  been  the  suffering  induced  by  the 
temporary  deprivation  of  the  raw  material, 
there  is  nothing  which  is  more  likely  to  civilise 
the  world,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of 
many  nations,  than  the  general  demand  which 
has  sprung  up  for  this  commodity,  and  the  full- 
ness with  which  a  response  has  been  given. 

Cottoa  (Dor.  6r.  lUrra^  a  head),  A  genus 
of  spiny-finned  fishes ;  so  called  on  account  of 
the  la^  size  of  the  head.  It  includes  two 
British  species,  viz.  the  Father-lasher  (Cottue 
huhalis)  and  the  Sea  Scorpion  (Coitus scorpio); 
both  of  which  are  dreaded  by  fishermen  on 
account  of  the  painful  and  dangerous  wounds 
which  they  inflict  by  means  of  uie  spines  with 
which  the  gill-covers  are  armed. 

Cotrnmlta*  A  native  chloride  of  lead  found 
in  the  crater  and  in  some  of  the  more  recent 
lava  of  Vesuvius.  Named  after  a  medical  man 
of  Naples. 

CotjledOB  (Gr.  KorrvKifitiw),  In  Botany, 
the  seminal  leaf  of  a  plant  This  organ  forms 
a  part  of  the  embryo,  and  nourishes  the  plu- 
mule and  radicle  at  their  first  period  of  de- 
velopement,  hefore  they  are  able  to  subsist  upon 
the  organisable  matter  absorbed  by  the  latter 
from  the  earth.  Exogenous  plants'have  gene- 
rally two  cotyledons,  Endogenous  plants  gene- 
rally one  only ;  but  there  are  exceptions  in  both 
cases.  The  latter  class  of  plants  seldom  elevate 
their  cotyledon  above  ground,  and  never  con- 
vert it  into  a  green  leaf-like  body,  but  usually 
leave  it  behind  them  within  the  integuments 
of  the  seed ;  the  former  frequently  raise  their 
cotyledons  above  the  soil  in  the  form  of  small 
green  leaves,  as  in  the  garden  radish ;  but  there 
are  yery  numerous  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  the 
pea,  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  &c 

Co^ledoiia*  This  term  was  applied  by 
AristoUe  to  designate  the  sucking-cups  of  the 
arms  of  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods.  In 
Comparative  Anatomy,  the  cup-shaoed  vascular 
productions  of  the  chorion  in  Ituminants,  serv- 
ing the  office  of  a  placenta,  are  so  called. 
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OotgrlUbnu  (Gr.  Kor^\%  a  eup).  In  Bo- 
tany, a  term  used  in  describing  the  general 
form  of  organs  to  denote  a  rotate  figure  with 
an  erect  limb. 

Condi*  A  lajer  or  heap  of  barley,  mois- 
tened and  prepared  for  malting ;  also  the  name 
of  that  part  of  the  malting  floor  on  which 
the  barley  is  spread  out 

Coueli  Orasfl.  A  kind  of  grass,  botani- 
cally  known  as  Triticum  rfpens,  with  under- 
ground running  rhizomes,  forming  a  veiy 
troublasome  weed  in  cultivated  ground,  whether 
garden  or  farm. 

Conebaat  (Fr.).  In  Heraldiy,  a  term 
applied  to  a  b^t  when  represented  as  lying 
on  the  ground. 

Coneliiiiir-  In  Agriculture,  clearing  land 
from  Couch  grass,  which  is  effected  by  first 
pulverising  it,  and  then,  in  very  dry  weather, 
collecting  the  couch  by  harrows,  or  by  a  horse 
rake,  such  as  that  used  for  collecting  stubble, 
and  which  so  applied  is  called  a  couch  rake, 

CoucHDfO.  One  of  the  operations  to  restore 
vision  in  cases  of  cataract :  it  consists  in  de- 
pressing the  opaque  lens,  so  as  to  remoTe  it  out 
of  the  axis  of  vision. 

Couffli.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  respiratory  organs,  occasioning  a 
BonoiouB  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs :  it  is 
very  commonly  symptomatic  of  other  affections; 
and  some  nosologists  have  considered  that  it  is 
always  so,  and  never  idiopathic.  Many  cases 
of  cough  depend  upon  the  extension  of  catarrh 
to  the  trachea  and  bronchis,  which  become 
loaded  with  mucus  or  phlegm,  the  efibrts  to 
expel  which  constitute  coughing.  Others  are 
perhaps  referable  to  a  vitiated  secretion ;  and 
others  to  imperfect  action  of  the  absorbents,  by 
which  the  natural  mucous  secretion  remains 
and  accumulates  in  the  air-vessels,  and  by  eva- 
poration becomes  inspissated  and  irritating; 
this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  dry 
cough  to  which  old  people  are  subject.  The 
treatment  of  catarrhal  cough  consists  in  allaying 
irritation  by  demulcents,  such  as  mucilaginous 
drinks  and  lozenges,  which,  acting  upon  the 
glottis,  sympathetically  affect  the  trachea  and 
its  ramifications:  amongst  these,  extract  of 
liquorice,  and  lozenges  made  of  it  and  equal 
parts  of  gum  tragacanth,  are  veiy  effectual. 
Stimulants  and  full  diet  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  infiammatory  symptoms  carefully  guarded 
against ;  for  these  are  often  brought  on  by  the 
violence  of  the  couch.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
necessary  to  call  in  me  aid  of  sedatives,  expector- 
ants, and  aperients.  Amongst  the  former,  small 
doses  of  Dover's  powder  (opium  and  ipecacuan), 
or  of  equal  parts  of  it  and  extract  of  henbane, 
are  very  serviceable ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  observe  a  troublesome  cough  disappear  after 
a  brisk  dose  of  physic.  An  emetic  will  also 
sometimes  effect  its  cure ;  so  that  coughs  have 
been  by  some  considered  as  symptomatic  of  a 
vitiated  state  of  stomach  and  bowels.  Where 
a  cough  periodically  returns  at  night,  and  is  not 
inflammatory,  a  dose  of  laudanum  sufficient  to 
induce  sound  sleep  will  often,  as  it  were,  break 
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the  habit  and  relieve  it    Sedatives,  eoBJoiMd 
with  stimulating  expectorants,  such  as  squills, 
ammoniacum,  benzoic  acid,  &c.,  are  often  efiec- 
tual  in  relieving  the  coughs  of  old  age;  and  in 
',  these,  and  what  are  called  nervous  coughs, 
much  relief  is  experienced  by  adminifttering 
mild  opiates  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  so  th&t 
they  may  pass  gradually  over  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  affected  part,  in  consequence  of  the  8lov> 
ness  with  which  they  are  dissolved  in  the 
mouth  and  swallowed:   lozenges  of  si^ar,  li- 
quorice, or  tragaeanth,  with  about  two  graios 
of  extract  of  poppies  in  each,  are  nselal  in  such 
cases.    Where  coughs  are  symptomatic  of  in* 
flammatory  action,  of  asthma,  &e.,  they  often 
require  modes  of  treatment  which  have  man 
particular  reference  to  their  exdtine  causes. 

Coiilt«r  (Lat  culter).     In  Agncultore,  tn 

iron  blade  or  knife  inserted  into  the  beam  of  a 

plough,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  ground 

,  and  facilitating  the  separation  of  the  funov* 

j  slice  by  the  ploughshare.     [Pi^ovgh.] 

I      Comnaric  Acid.    An  organic  add  denred 

from  coumarin,  by  the  action  of  «tllr«1iW    It 

crystallises  in  lustrous  colourless  plates. 

Comnarin.  A  crystalline  odoiiferons  prin- 
ciple extracted  from  the  Tonka  Bean,  which  u 
the  seed  of  the  Dipterix  odorata. 

Council  (Lat  concilium).  In  Church  His- 
tory, an  assembly  of  prelates  and  other  Fpin- 
tual  persons  for  the  regulation  of  ecdesiasticil 
matters.  Such  councils  are  either  natiooal  ^ 
oecumenical ;  the  latter  being  those  in  iriiifli 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  thioughoot  'i* 
world  is  represented,  and  are  oonreoed  for  t^ 
settling  of  pointa  of  universal  interest 

The  Boman  Catholics  hold  that  the  decisis 
of  OBCumenic  or  general  councils  are  infallible, 
and  for  the  most  part  allow  their  superioritrto 
the  popes  themselves.  This  superiority  was 
first  asserted  at  the  coundl  of  Pisa,  in  ▼hich 
the  two  reigning  anti-popes  were  deposed;  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  or  Basle.  Since  that  time  the  pop's 
have  been  very  unwilling  to  convene  a  gpnenl 
council,  and  that  of  Trent  is  the  only  one  that 
has  assembled  in  later  timee. 

Some  Protestants  allow  the  authority  of 
general  oouudls  in  matters  which  do  not  ccm- 
tradict  Scripture,  and  attach  great  importance 
to  the  four  first  councils ;  via.  of  Nice,  Con- 
stantinople I.,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedcm.  Bnt 
they  maintain  that  a  general  coundl  can  onlf 
be  called  by  a  temporal  prince,  while  this  pre- 
rogatire  is  assigned  by  the  Biomanists  to  the 
pope. 

CoonoUf  Vrlwy.  The  prindpal  oouncil 
belonging  to  the  king  of  ^gland.  In  its 
origin  it  appears  as  a  small  permanent  com- 
mittee, or  minor  council,  consisting  of  members 
selected  by  the  king  himself  out  of  the  great 
coundl  of  the  kin^om.  The  latter  body  is 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  composed  of 
all  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown ;  and  it 
was  occasionally  summoned  as  late  as  thfl 
reign  of  Richard  IL,  and  seems  then  \o  ha^ 
comprised  nearly  all  the  prelates^  nohles,  and 
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Kinnerots  of  the  kinfldom  et  autres  aagfa. 
When  the  privy  council  wee  formed  out  of  it, 
has  Dot  been  ascertained.  It  appears  in  early 
rolls  of  parliament  as  the  permanent  or  eon- 
tinual  council;  and  as  its  powers  under  the 
Plantagenet  kings  were  veiy  extensiTe,  sa  par- 
Ikment  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
controlling  the  appointment  of  its  meml/ers, 
although  always  Tested  in  the  crown  as  an 
Msential  prerogative.  The  privy  coxmcil  under 
these  sovereigns  usually  consisted  of  the  five 
gi^at  officers  of  state,  the  two  archbishops,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  other  individuals,  spiritual 
or  temporal.  It  sat  continually  as  a  court, 
both  to  expedite  the  executive  part  of  the 
administration,  and  to  provide  equitable  relief 
in  cases  submitted  to  it,  thus  controlling  the 
courts  of  common  law.  (Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
Esmtf  on  the  Original  Authority  of  the  Kin^s 
Council,  1834 ;  and  the  Preface  to  the  Records 
of  the  P.  C,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.)  There 
were  also  under  the  Pudors  councils,  portions 
of  the  privy  council,  exercising  like  powers  in 
rarioos  parts  of  £ngland.  The  increasing 
power  of  parliament  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
extended  eqnitable  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
chancellor  on  the  otner,  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  ancient  dignity  and  importance  of 
both  the  oouueils.  The  Star  Chamber  and 
Court  of  Bequests,  dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  were  both  committees  of  the  privy 
coonciL 

Privy  councillors  are  made  by  the  king^s 
nomination,  without  patent  or  grant.  Their 
number,  having  greatly  increased  under  the 
Tudor  princes,  was  restricted  by  Charles  II.  to 
tbirtj ;  but  soon  became  indefinite  again,  and 
baa  so  eontinned.  They  are  entitled  right 
honourable.  No  privy  councillors  attend  ex- 
cept such  as  are  specially  summoned.  The 
phty  council  continues  in  ofiioe  six  months 
alter  the  demise  of  the  crown,  unless  sooner 
dissolved  by  tlie  successor.  The  separation  of 
the  functions  of  the  privy  council  from  the 
more  important  political  duties  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  is  in  truth  only  a  committee,  without 
n-coguised  legal  powers,  of  the  Privy  council, 
s^ms  to  have  been  chiefly  effected  in  the 
Kiga  of  Waiiam  IIL 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council  is  of 
Beveral  sorts:  1.  The  king  in  council  may 
issue  proclamations  binding  on  the  subject^  If 
c>in5onant  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  issues 
also  orders  in  council  for  the  temporary  regu- 
lation of  various  matters  relating  to  trade  and 
international  intercourse.  2.  The  privy  council 
h&a  power  (which,  however,  has  been  long 
out  oif  use)  to  enquire  into  offences  against 
government,  and  oonunit  offenders  to  take  their 
fnal  according  to  law.  3.  Appellate  jurisdiction 
in  the  last  resort  fi!om  all  lus  majesty's  domi- 
nions, except  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is 
▼erted in  the  privy  counciL  By8&4Wm.IV. 
e.41,  enlarged  by  6  &  7  Vict  c  38,  a  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council  is  oonstitated,  to 
vhidi  are  entrusted  appeals  from  the  Ecde- 
nastical  and  the  Prize  and  Admiralty  Courts, 
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and  courts  in  the  plantations  abroad,  and  all 
other  appeals  which  might  previously  have 
come  before  the  king  in  council.  The  judicial 
committee  may  direct  feigned  issues  to  be  tried 
at  common  law.  The  lord  president  of  the 
council  is  the  fourth  great  of&cer  of  state. 
The  of&ce  must  probably  have  been  cotempo- 
raneous  with  the  origin  of  the  council  itself; 
but  the  title  is  comparatively  recent  It  whs 
created  bv  Henry  VIII.,  and  revived  by 
Charles  II.  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. Of  late  years  the  business  of  his  office 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  control 
vested  in  it  over  the  grants  for  public  education. 

Conneil  of  State.  A  political  and  judicial 
body  of  very  indeflnite  powers  in  the  French 
monarchy,  both  before  and  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. As  reorganised  by  Napoleon  I.  it  became 
the  most  important  body  in  the  state.  It  now, 
under  the  second  empire,  consists  of  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  nominated  by  the  crown : 
a  president,  vice-president,  presidents  of  sec- 
tions (which  are  six :  justice,  contentions,  home 
affairs,  public  works,  war,  finance) ;  forty  to  fifty 
ordinary  and  nearly  forty  extraordinary  council- 
lors. 

Counsellor  (Lat  consiliarius,  Fr.  conseil- 
ler).  In  Law,  a  person  retained  by  a  client 
to  plead  his  cause,  who  is  also  said  to  be 
counsel  for  him.  For  the  regulations  by  which 
the  admission  to  practise  as  a  counsellor  is 
restricted  in  England,  see  Barbisteil 

Count  ^Lat.  comes,  a  companion).  A  title 
of  dignity  in  most  of  the  Continental  states  of 
Europe,  equivalent  in  rank  to  the  British  earl 
and  the  German  ffraf.  Under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  the  forty-three  great  military  comman- 
ders were  styled  dukes  (duces);  of  these  ten 
were  known  by  the  higher  title  of  counts  or 
companions.  {Qibhon,  Sotnan  Empire,  ch.xvii.) 
Under  the  first  two  races  of  the  Frank  kings, 
this  title  of  count  was  given  to  of&cers  of 
varions  degrees,  and  was  at  first  attached  to 
the  ofSce,  and  not  to  the  person ;  but  in  the 
progress  of  time,  when  feudfuism  had  introduced 
inheritance  instead  of  election  as  a  fixed  rule  in 
succession,  it  became  subject  to  the  same  law 
as  the  higher  titles  of  kings  and  dukes,  and 
conferred  hereditary  privileges  on  its  possessor. 
[Fbudausm.]  The  term  count  has  in  most  of 
the  states  where  it  is  in  use  degenerated  into 
a  mere  title,  to  which  no  p()litical  importance  is 
attached.  Though  the  title  count  has  never 
been  introduced  into  Britain,  the  wives  of  earls 
have  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  been 
designated  as  countesses. 

Count.    In  Law.    [DBCLARiiTioN.] 

Counter  Mark.  In  Numismatics,  a  stamp 
frequently  seen  on  ancient  coins,  often  oblite- 
rating part  of  the  inscription  or  the  impression. 
The  counter  mark  is  generally  a  figure  or  in- 
scription; and  some  antiquaries  have  consi- 
dered that  its  use  was  designed  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  monev;  others  that  it  was  only 
struck  on  money  taJcen  from  an  enemy. 

Conntar^^tenor.  In  Music^  the  same  as 
CoimiALTO  [which  see]. 
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(Fr.  oontrefort).  In  Arch!- 
tectore,  a  buttress,  or  pier,  built  against  or  at 
right  angles  to  a  wall  to  strengthen  it,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  resist  a  particular  thrust 

Conatervuards  (Fr.  contre-garde).  In 
Fortiiieation,  are  small  ramparts  with  parapets 
and  ditches,  to  corer  some  part  of  the  body  of  a 
place,  to  which  they  are  made  paralleL  They 
are  generally  made  before  the  bastions,  some* 
times  before  the  rayelins. 

OoianteniiUi«fl«  Are  mines  or  galleries 
excavated  by  the  defenders  of  a  fortress,  to 
intercept  the  mines  and  destroy  the  works  of 
the  besiegers.     [Mines.] 

CevnterpMrt  (Fr.  oontrepartie).  In  Law, 
when  the  parts  of  an  indenture  are  inter- 
changeably executed  by  the  several  parties, 
that  part  which  is  executed  by  the  grantor  is 
termed  the  original,  and  the  rest  are  counter' 
parts.  If  each  part  is  signed  by  all  parties, 
they  are  duplicate  originals. 

Counterpoliit  (Fr.  contrepoint ;  Ital.  oon- 
trapxmto).  In  Music,  the  art  of  writing  music 
in  several  distinct  parts.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  notes  being  placed 
one  against  or  over  the  other  on  the  score. 
[Music] 

Counterpoise.  In  Mechanics,  a  mass  of 
metal  connected  with  an  instrument  or  ma- 
chine, either  for  the  purpose  of  giving  steadi- 
ness, or  diminishing  the  pressure  on  some 
particular  point,  as,  for  example,  the  pressure 
of  the  pivots  of  a  transit-instrument  on  its 
supports. 

CounterprooH  In  £ngrariiig,  an  impres- 
sion obtained  from  another  impression,  whilst 
it  is  still  wet  from  the  copperplate,  in  which 
the  design  is  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the 
plate  itself.  It  is  made  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  investigating  the  state  of  the  plate ;  and  of 
some  prints  the  counterproofs  are  more  valuable 
than  the  prints,  where  the  drawing  from  the 
picture  has  not  been  reversed  on  the  copper; 
these,  however,  are  amongst  the  curiosities  of 
the  trade  of  printsellers. 

Oomiteneorp  (Fr.contrescaipe).  In  Forti- 
fication, the  wall  of  the  ditch  on  the  side  far- 
thefit  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

OouBteroifii.  A  watchword  given  daily 
b^  the  commander  of  an  armv,  in  order  that 
friends  may  be  distinguished  m}m  enemies  by 
their  knowledge  of  it.  Before  an  enemy,  sen- 
tries require  the  countersign  from  everyone 
who  approaches  their  post. 

CouKTBRSiON.  In  Diplomatics,  the  signature 
of  a  public  officer  to  the  charter  of  a  king, 
prelate,  &c  by  way  of  certificate.  ObttUit, 
rrcognovit^  relegit  et  eubscripsif,  are  common 
additions,  in  charters  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the 
name  of  the  coimtersigner. 

Conntrya  In  Mining,  the  name  given  by 
miners  to  the  rock  enclosing  a  mineral  vein 
containing  ore.  Thus  a  granite  or  a  slate 
country  are  spoken  of  according  as  the  vein 
occurs  in  granite  or  slate. 

Oooa^*  A  county  is  in  England  that  dis- 
trict of  territoiy  which  was  anciently  subject 
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to  the  government  of  an  earl  or  eddonnan, 
from  whose  Latin  title  comet  the  term  is 
derived.  The  English  word  oonesponding  to 
county  was  skire,  meaning  division,  vhicb  i« 
therefore  not  applied  to  such  couitifs  as 
were  originally  distinct  sovereignties;  rain 
as  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Soffolk, 
Norfolk. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  eonntipx, 
which,  in  common  with  many  other  of  our 
earlier  institutions,  is  commonly  atbibnted  to 
Alfred,  though  it  was  probably  of  a  d^te  kt 
anterior,  was  in  ancient  times  chiefly  of  \i^ 
in  marking  the  limits  of  different  jorisdictioi^. 
To  each  county  belonged  a  county  cosrt,  whiiik 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  thanes  and  other  (k^ 
holders  to  attend  and  do  suits  at^  thoogh  it 
seems  the  thanes  only  took  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Sudi  court  was  ori- 
ginally held  by  the  earl  and  bishop,  the  Utt<-r 
assisting  in  respect  of  the  ecdesiastioal  JTiri>' 
diction  belonging  to  the  court;  or  in  thfir 
absence  by  the  sheriff  upon  whom  the  ri^  t 
to  preside  in  the  county  court,  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy,  as  well  as  the  other  ctrii 
functions  of  the  earl,  have  long  stnce  derolTei 
Considered  in  its  judicial  character,  the  eotDtr 
court  was  the  great  court  baron  or  dvil  eocrt 
of  the  county,  and  was  originally  eompet^at  to 
the  trial  of  almost  all  civil  actions  arinn:! 
within  such  cotmty.  The  criminal  juii«lirtir'^ 
belonging  to  the  county,  which  is  now  Test4^i 
in  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessiona^  v» 
anciently  exercised  by  the  sheriff  in  his  tonni 
[TouBN.]  The  boundaries  of  a  county  s^ 
also  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  jurisdid  •. 
both  civil  and  criminal,  which  other  oon**^ 
or  judges  exercise  within  each  county  WT^ 
rally  by  commission  from  the  crown  [Viscal: 
and  within  these  limits  also  are  confioKi  the 
ministerial  functions  of  the  tiheriff  as  eiecotor 
of  the  writa  awarded  by  either  of  the  grttt 
courts. 

The  division  into  countieB  is  also  for  f^om' 
purposes,  particularly  that  of  representatioQ  in 
parliament,  political ;  and  it  is  in  the  coon  7 
court  that  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment takes  place,  and  that  other  political  v"^* 
of  the  men  of  the  county  are  done ;  for  coontt 
meetings  convened  ana  presided  over  by  i^'- 
sheriff  are,  properly  speaking,  holdings  ei  thr 
county  court  What  has  been  said  of  eoTiBti« 
in  England  applies  without  qualification,  sat^ 
as  to  the  time  of  the  institution,  to  Wales,  uf^ 
with  very  little  qualification,  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland;  the  most  important  point  of  diS^T' 
ence  being  the  greater  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  power  of  the  sheriff  in  the  latter  conntrj. 
There  are  in  England  40  counties,  in  Wales 
12,  in  Scotland  32,  and  in  Ireland  32. 

A  County  Plalatine,  of  which  description 
there  are  now  two  in  England,  viz.  Durham 
and  Lancaster,  is  a  county  in  which  all  jvs 
regalia,  L  e.  the  whole  rights  of  sovereigntT  in 
judicial  matters,  belong^  to  the  eariofsn^'h 
county ;  but  these  privileges  are  now  redBi'*^ 
to  the  possession  of  courts  of  their  own,  eorre^ 
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spoodiog  in  number  and  jurisdiction  to  the 
Queen's  courts  at  Westminster,  wboHe  juris- 
dicrion  is  not  excluded  by  theirs,  and  whose 
writs  maj  be  so  framed  as  to  run  within  the 
limits  of  the  county  pahitine. 

Conntj  Court.  The  County  Court  pro- 
perly so  called  is  a  court  baron,  not  of  record, 
for  ciTil  causes,  held  by  the  sheriff  in  each 
county.  This  court  could  formerly  hold  pleas 
where  the  debt  or  damage  was  under  40^.,  ex- 
cept by  Tirtue  of  the  writ  called  of  juaticica, 
vhich  was  a  special  precept  to  the  sherifT  to  do 
justice  between  parties  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  might  be  done  in  the  courts  of  Westminster. 
Bat  bj  the  9  &  10  Vict  c  96,  a  great  extension 
of  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  county  courts ; 
and  they  were  completely  remodelled.  That 
statute  has  been  amended  by  seTeral  subsequent 
ftattttes,  down  to  19  &  20  Vict  e.  108,  by  which 
the  expense  of  these  courts,  hitherto  borne  by 
the  suitors^  was  almost  wholly  tnuisfeired  to 
annual  vote  of  parliament.  It  may  be  generally 
said  that  they  have  exdusire  jurisdiction  in 
eases  of  debt  or  damage  up  to  20/1,  concurrent 
ap  to  60/L,  and  by  consent  to  any  amount: 
subject,  however,  to  certain  provisions  for  re- 
ffloral  to  the  superior  courts  where  required. 
Munj  other  branches  of  jurisdiction  (equitable, 
insolvent,  &c.)  have  been  by  degrees  conferred 
on  these  important  tribunala. 

CaoBtj  Bate.    [IUtb.] 

Covple  of  ToTo^m  «r  PreMare*.  In 
Butics,  A  couple  ofpresaures  {or  forces)  denotes 
tv<9  equal  pressures  having  precisely  opposite 
directions,  but  applied  at  different  points  of  a 
i^dy.  According  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
the  composition  of  parallel  forces,  the  resultant 
of  Buch  a  system  would  be  a  parallel  force 
baring  the  intensity  zero,  and  applied  at  an  in- 
finite distance.  In  reality,  two  such  forces  have 
CO  nngle  resultant ;  their  tendency  being  to 
pr'xince  rotation  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
their  plane.  Couples,  therefore,  requiro  a  dis- 
tinct treatment.  The  theory  of  couples,  their 
imposition,  resolution,  &c.,  was  first  given  by 
PoiuMt  {^iiments  de  8taiique)f  and  now  con- 
stitutes an  essential  brancn  of  statics.  The 
distance  between  the  parallel  forces  is  called 
the  arm  of  the  coupUj  and  the  product  of  either 
force  into  the  aim  the  nunntnt  of  the  couple. 
It  can  be  readily  shown  that  the  statical  effect 
of  a  couple  is  unaltered  by  transportation  to  a 
parallel  plane,  or  by  anv  variation  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  direction  of  its  forces  and  arm,  pro- 
tided  the  moment  remains  the  same.  On  this 
account,  a  oouple,  like  a  simple  force,  may  be 
conveniently  and  perfectly  represented  by  a  line 
OA  drawn  from  any  origin  0  peipendienlar  to 
its  plane,  having  a  length  O A  proportional  to  its 
moment,  and  a  direction  such  that  to  an  ob- 
server at  A,  looking  towards  O,  the  rotation 
▼hich  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  couple  to  produce 
shall  appear  to  be  direct  like  the  hands  of  a  clock. 
Such  a  hue,  limited  in  length  and  definite  in  di- 
rection, is  called  the  moment-axis  of  the  couple, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rotaiion-€unSf 
vhich  is  unlimited  in  length  and  simply  indi- 
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cates  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  couple. 
This  mode  of  representation  being  adopted,  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  couples  follow  the 
same  laws  as  those  of  concurrent  simple  pres- 
sures. Thus,  if  we  regard  the  moment  of  a 
couple  as  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the 
rotation  would  be  direct  or  retrograde,  we  may 
say:  J^  resultant  of  two  or  more  coaxal 
couples  is  another  coaxal  couple  whose  moment 
is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  movients  of  the 
components.  Again  :  The  momtnt-axis  of  the  re- 
sultant  of  any  two  couples  is  the  diagonal  of 
the  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  the  moment- 
axes  of  the  components.  The  above  two  pro- 
perties of  couples  being  established,  the  general 
problem  of  the  composition  of  any  number  of 
pressures  acting  on  a  body  in  different  directions 
becomes  greatly  simplified.  [FoiiCB8»  Compo- 
srnoK  AMD  Resolution  of.] 

Cottple  of  BotatioBS  or  AatnUur  ▼«- 
loeltleo.  Two  equal  and  opposite  rotations 
around  parallel  axes.  The  term  was  introduced 
by  Poinsot  ( TTteorie  de  la  Rotation  des  Corps\ 
who  first  fully  investigated  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  rotations.  A  couple  of  rotations 
is  easily  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  a  translation 
of  the  whole  body  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  rotation-axes»  with  a  velocity 
e^ual  to  that  which  either  axis  possesses  in 
virtue  of  its  rotation  about  the  other.  The 
common  velocity  of  all  points  of  the  body  is 
expressed  by  the  product  of  either  of  the  equal 
angular  velocities  into  the  distance  between  the 
axes.  This  distance  is  called  the  arm  of  the 
couple,  and  the  product  its  moment.  A  couple 
of  rotations,  therefore,  may  be  represented  per- 
fectly by  a  single  line,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
a  CQpple  of  pressures ;  and  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  both  kinds  of  couples  follow  pre- 
cisely the  same  laws.  Velocities  of  rotation 
and  translation  are,  as  it  were,  reciprocal — a 
couple  of  either  is  equivalent  to  one  of  tha 
other. 

Oovi^od  OolvnuMk  In  Architecture^ 
columns  half  a  diameter  apart  The  fa9ade  of 
the  Louvre,  and  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  contain 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  this  style  of 
intercolumniation . 

ConpUny •  In  Machinery,  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  any  contrivance  for  connecting  or  dis- 
connecting the  different  parts  of  a  machine,  and 
particularly  for  effecting  the  longitudinal  con- 
nection of  shafts.  Hook's  Joint  (Dictionary  of 
Science)  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  contri- 
vances of  this  kind.  (Buchanan's  Practical 
Essays  on  Mill  Work  ^'c,  with  Additions,  by 
Tredgold  and  Rennie.) 

CoapUBff  Box.  A  Htrong  iron  cylinder,  by 
which  the  shails  of  machinery  are  connected. 

Covrlei*  (Fr.  ooureur,  from  courir,  Lat. 
currere,  to  run).  A  name  given  to  the  bearers 
of  public  despatches  or  private  intelligence  by 
express.  The  exnployment  of  couriers  is  of 
great  antiquity,  ^y  the  Persians  they  were 
styled  iyfap^i,  by  the  Greeks  ij^M^s^fioi,  and 
by  the  Ronuuis  eursores.  The  duties  of  tho 
ancient  couriers  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as 
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those  of  the  moderns,  and  were  performed 
chiefly  on  horseback.  In  the  middle  ages 
couriers  wrre  known  by  the  appellation  trot- 
tarii,  or  trotters ;  and  hence  perhaps  originated 
the  English  term  runriing  footmen^  of  whom 
history  makes  mention  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Ooarae  (Lat.  cnrsus).  In  Architecture,  a 
continued  level  range  of  stone  or  brick  of  the 
same  height  throughout  the  range  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  building. 

CouRSB.  In  Navigation.  The  angle  which 
the  ship's  track  makes  with  all  the  meridians 
between  the  place  left  and  the  place  arrived  at. 

Conrse  of  Crops.    [Rotation  of  Chops.] 

Oonrsers,  Cnrsores  (Lat.  runners).  An 
order  of  birds,  including  those  which  are  dis- 
abled from  flight  by  the  restricted  develope- 
ment  of  the  wings,  but  which  possess  superior 
powers  of  running  from  the  compensating  size 
and  strength  of  the  legs:  the  ostrich,  rhea, 
cassowary,  emeu,  and  apteryx  are  examples  of 
this  order. 

Conrsoo.  On  Shipboard,  are  the  sails  sus- 
tained by  the  lower  masts,  viz.  the  foresail, 
mainsail,  and  spanker.  They  are  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  sails  on  board. 

Court  Baron.  A  Court  Baron,  so  called 
either  from  the  lord  or  baron  who  presided 
over  it,  or  from  the  freemen,  in  ancient  times 
also  called  barons,  who  were  its  suitors  and 
judges,  was  a  court  having  its  origin  appa- 
rently in  notions  of  a  patriarchal  jurisdiction, 
properly  and  in  the  first  instance  incident  to 
eveiT  manor,  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor  or  his  steward,  who,  assisted  by 
the  freeholders  of  the  manor,  there  decided 
on  the  purely  civil  controversies  which  arose 
between  them.  A  court  baron  also  belonged 
to  every  Hundbsd  and  Countt  [see  those 
titles]  ;  and  in  many  cases  also  to  particular 
franchises  or  lordships,  which  might  include 
several  manors.  Courts  baron,  from  the  in- 
feriority of  their  judges,  and  from  the  de- 
fects of  their  jurisdiction,  which  a  party  might 
defeat  by  removal  of  the  cause  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, have  long  fallen  into  disuse;  except  in 
manors  of  ancient  demesne,  where  the  juris- 
diction was,  and  in  some  respect  still  is,  in 
the  first  instance  exclusive,  the  lord  of  such 
manors  having  once  been  the  king;  and  ex- 
cept in  manors  containing  land  of  copyhold  or 
(mstomaiy  tenure.     [Copyhold.] 

Court  of  BBquiry.  In  Military  Law,  is 
held  under  the  crown's  prerogative  (as  esta- 
blished in  1820  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Home) 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  military  or  naval 
officers  in  special  cases ;  distinct,  therefore,  from 
courts  martiaL  Among  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable on  record  are :  that  on  the  convention 
of  Cintra,  1808 ;  that  on  the  riots  at  Bristol, 
183 1.  Proceedings  are  conducted  by  the  judge- 
advocate,  or  his  deputy,  before  a  tribunal 
nominated  by  the  crown. 

Court  Plaoter.  Black  silk  varnished  over 
with  a  solution  of  isinglasi,  which  is  often 
perfumed  with  benzoin. 
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Court,  Buproimot  oftbo  UtaiMAStatei. 

The  highest  judicial  authority  in  that  com- 
monwealth, consists  of  seven  judges,  DomiDat^i 
by  the  president  daring  good  b^havioar  vith 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.    lu 
original  jurisdiction   is  defined  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  extends  to  a  variety  of  eafes  m 
which  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  its^li. 
or  federal  interests,  come  in  question:  includ  d? 
'  suits  to  which  the  federation  is  a  party ;  suiu 
I  between  two  or  more  states ;   and  betwef  n  a 
i  state  and  foreign  states.   It  has  also  an  exten- 
sive appellate  jurisdiction. 

Courts  aKuttal.  In  Militaiy  Law,  de- 
rive their  authority  ftom  the  annual  Mutir.j 
Act,  which  empowers  the  crown  to  issue  com- 
missions to  commanders  of  bodies  of  troops  to 
convene,  and  authorise  inferior  offieen  to  coa- 
vene,  such  courts.  Courts  martial  are:  1.  Ge- 
neral ;  2.  District  or  Ghtrrison ;  3.  Regimectal 
and  for  bodies  less  than  a  regiment  In 
general  courts  martial,  the  judge-adrocate- 
general  settles  the  charges  against  the  accuj<>d 
In  other  courts  martial^  this  is  done  bj  th^ 
convening  officer.  The  chai^ges  are  for  offem?? 
against  some  aitide  of  war  or  clause  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  The  question  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  or  any  other  finding  of  me  cooit,  is 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices :  it  is  con- 
sidered that  by  the  custom  of  the  serrice  the 
president  has  no  casting  vote,  and  that  equalry 
of  votes  implies  aoqui&L  JBut  the  president 
has  a  casting  Tote  as  to  the  sentence.  Tt:^ 
sentences  of  general  courts  maitial  are  !«> 
ject  to  confirmation  by  the  crowiL  Geoe^' 
courts  martial  alone  are  competent  to  tiy  ena- 
missioned  officers,  and  certain  civilians  ^t>- 
ject  to  the  Mutiny  Act ;  or  to  pass  sent^oof 
of  death  or  penal  servitude.  Naval  courts 
martial  are  general  only.  (19  G«o.  III.  c  17, 
see.  9,  and  22  Geo.  III.  c.  23.) 

Courts  of  Xustloo*  Are  divided  bj  the 
rules  of  English  law  into  courts  of  record  aoi 
not  of  record.  The  former  have  power  to  make 
up  their  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  io  the 
form  technically  called  a  record!,  as  evidence  of 
their  judgment.  All  courts  having  pover  to 
fine  or  imprison  are  said  to  be  impliedly  courts 
of  record ;  but  this  seems  que(**^ionable. 

The  courts  termed  Superior  are  dirided  into 
those  of  Law,  Equity,  Ecclesiastical,  Haritime. 
Prize  or  International,  and  Courts  of  Appeal 
and  Error.    They  are : — 

Three  Superior  Courts    of   Common   La* 
[CouBTS,  Svfbbior],  being : — 
Superior  Courts  of  Equity.     [Ohaivcsbt.] 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    [Eocubsiastical 

Courts.] 
The  Court  of  Admiralty.     [ADMiitAi.TT.] 
The  Prise  Court     [AnmRALTT.] 
The  Courts  of  Bankruptcy.     [BANXBrprrr.] 
The  Courts  of  Error  and  Appeal  are : — 

1.  The    Exchequer   ChamW,    £rom  th^ 
Superior  Common  Law  Coorta    [Hx- 

CHEQUER  ChAKBER.] 

2.  The  Privy  Council,  and  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Oooneil,  wliieh  an 
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GourtB  of  Appeal  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  Admiralty,  and  also  from  the 
decisions  of  yarioos  Colonial  Judica- 
tures. 
3.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament    [Pab- 
liaxxstt] 
iDferior  Courts  are  numerous,  both  of  record 
and  not  of  record ;  being  for  the  most  part  local 
jurisdictions  of  very  various  extent  and  autho- 
rity.   To  these  belong  the  Courts  of  Conscience 
and  Requests,  Courts  Baron,  Hundred  Courts, 
Borough  Courts,  and  County  Courts,  in  which 
the  sheriff  presides. 

ConrtSf  Superior.  The  three  superior 
ommon  law  courts  of  England  are  the  Courts 
of  Queen's  Bench,  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of 
the  Exchequer.  For  the  ongin  and  history  of 
each  court,  and  its  peculiar  jurisdiction,  see 
th'>se  separate  heads. 

For  several  centuries,  by  means  of  various 
admitted  fictions,  these  three  courts  have 
exercised  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  per- 
K-ual  actions  [Actions]  ;  and  the  practice  of 
all  three  is,  in  material  points,  the  same. 
Tli^y  sit,  during  term,  at  Westminster.  The 
di^rent  branches  of  jurisdiction  of  the  three 
isuperior  courts  are :  1.  That  of  the  full  court  in 
ftijic,  during  term  onlv,  when  four  judges  sit 
toL'ether  in  each :  2.  6f  the  Practice  or  Bail 
Curt  (created  by  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  70,  s.  1,  in 
«Lich  a  single  judge  disposes  of  some  less 
'-'^•ortant  matters  of  business) ;  3.  Of  a  single 
j-.i2e  at  chambers,  where  also  points  of  minor 
importance  in  tlie  conduct  of  a  cause  are  decided 
aid  directions  g:iTen ;  4.  Of  the  master  or  pro- 
thonotaries,  officers  to  whom  various  matters 
ot  fact,  as  computations,  &c.,  are  referred ;  6. 
Of  the  judge  at  Nisi  Prius  and  on  the  circuit 
fur  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact ;  6.  Of  the  sheriff 
vi  each  county,  who  may  be  considered  as  an 
officer  of  the  superior  courts  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  issues  directed  to  him  under  3  &  4 
^Vm.'lV.  c- 42. 

The  course  of  proceeding  in  the  superior 
fO'ATis  is  either  formal  or  summary.  Fonnal 
p  roceeding,  in  personal  actions,  is  the  regular 
cuoise  of  a  trial,  whether  the  issue,  or  question 
tried,  be  one  of  fact  or  law.  The  party  com- 
fliining^  or  plsintiffl  having  brought  the  de- 
t^i^thint  into  court  in  person,  or  constructively, 
ly  preliminary  process,  entitles  his  declaration, 
""r  the  form  of  statement  of  his  grievance 
[pLKAniKol,  as  of  one  of  the  three  courts,  the 
Mme  in  which  the  writ  for  commencement  of 
the  action  is  said  to  be  returnable.  The 
d'  fondant  then  pleads ;  and  all  the  subsequent 
(l  adings,  or  preparatory  statements  in  writing, 
^^  entitled  of  tne  same  court :  in  which  also 
t-ie  record,  or  parchment  roll  containing  the 
authentic  entry  of  the  whole  proceeding,  is 
made  up.  The  question  eventually  raised 
^tween  the  parties  will  turn  out  to  be  either 
'*f  Uw,  or  of  fact.  The  former  being  raised  on 
what  is  termed  a  demurrer  [Timjldixq],  is 
&n!:Qed  at  Westminster  before  the  full  court, 
^d  the  judgment  in  law  is  conclusive  of  the 
>^5^i&  If  the  question  be  of  fact,  it  must  be 
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tried  by  a  jury.  If  the  pleadings  are  dated  at 
London  or  in  Middlesex,  as  in  local  actions 
they  must  be  if  the  question  arise  in  those 
districts,  and  as  in  transitory  actions  they  may 
be  in  all  cases  [Plsadino],  the  jury  will  be 
summoned  accordingly,  and  the  case  tried 
before  a  judge  of  the  court  in  which  the  action 
is  brought,  at  Nisx  Pbius  [see  that  head],  either 
during  term  or  in  the  sittings  after  term.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  date,  or  venue,  as  it  is 
termed,  be  in  any  other  county,  the  parties 
proceed  to  trial  at  the  assizes  (the  plaintiff 
bringing  down  the  record  from  Westminster, 
by  which  means  it  is  in  his  option  to  proceed 
to  trial  or  not).  In  this  case  a  jury  is  sum- 
moned in  like  manner  before  the  judges  of 
assize,  by  virtue  of  their  commis^on  of  oyer 
and  terminer.  In  some  special  cases,  trial  at 
bar  is  granted  on  application ;  in  which  case 
the  cause  is  tried  by  a  jury  before  the  f\ill 
court,  at  such  time  as  the  court  may  fix  for 
convenience.  If  a  party  imagines  himself  to 
have  grounds  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  a  trial,  as,  that  the  judge  has  sum- 
med up  the  evidence  improperly  to  the  jury, 
or  that  material  testimony  baa  been  illegally 
rejected,  he  may  move  the  court  at  West- 
minster for  a  new  trial,  or  to  set  aside  the 
verdict,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  such  motion  is  made  before  the  full 
court  in  term.  On  the  issue  of  the  trial 
judgment  is  awarded,  declaring  that  the  plain- 
tiff either  has,  or  has  not,  entitled  himself  to 
the  remedy  prayed ;  and  costs  are  given  with 
the  judgment ;  after  which  the  successful  party 
may  issue  out  execution,  unless  tliere  be  an 
appeal  by  writ  of  error,  which  only  lies  on 
matter  of  law  arising  on  the  fiice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Summaiy  proceedings  are  of  very  mis- 
cellaneous character;  and  are  by  affidavit^ 
motion,  rule  nisi  (i.  e.  unless  cause  is  shown 
against  the  rule  on  a  certain  day;  when,  if 
no  cause,  or  insufficient  cause,  is  shown,  the 
rule  is  made  absolute,  and  if  made  absolute, 
followed  by  demand  of  performance,  and  this 
performance  enforced  by  means  of  attachment 
for  contempt  of  court).  By  these  means  the 
courts  have  extensive  authority  to  give  di- 
rections and  enforce  conditions  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  suit.  Among  summary  proceedings 
may  also  be  enumerated  the  leave  given,  on 
motion,  to  amend  various  fonnal  defects  in 
pleadings. 

Conrteaj  (Fr.  courtoisie,  ItaL  oortesia). 
It  was  at  the  courts  of  princes  and  great  feuda- 
tories that  the  minstrels  and  troubadours  of  the 
middle  ages  especially  delighted  to  exercise 
their  art ;  and  it  was  there,  also,  that  the 
peculiarities  of  chivalrous  life  and  mannen 
were  chiefly  exhibited.  Hence  courtesy  was  a 
general  term,  expressive  of  all  the  elegance  and 
refinement  which  the  society  of  those  times 
had  attained ;  in  fact,  it  was  synonymous  with 
all  the  gentler  parts  of  chivalry  itself ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  both  by  the  early  trou vires 
and  romancers,  and  slso  by  poets  of  a  later  age, 
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when  affecting  the  use  of  chivalions  lungnage, 

aa  in  the  firet  lines  of  the  great  poem  of 

Ariosto : — 

Le  donne,  1  caralier,  rarme,  gU  amori, 
Le  eofietUf  V  audaci  Imprese  io  canto. 

The  transition  from  this  wider  meaning  to  that 
in  which  it  is  now  employed  is  obvious  enough. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  ingeni- 
ous theories  of  Signer  Rossetti  respecting  the 
secret  meaning  attached  to  this  word  as  well 
as  to  others  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  poems 
of  the  Itilian  canzonieri  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  {Inferno  di  DanUy  1827, 
vol.  ii.  p.  430  &c.) 

Conaeranlte  or  Coosaranite.  A  silicate 
of  lime  and  alumina  with  potash  and  soda,  the 
principal  localities  of  which  are  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ari^ge  (formerly  Couserans)  in  Franw, 
where  it  is  found  in  a  black  schist  in  short 
square  or  octagonal  prisms.  It  is,  also,  met 
with  in  pounded,  bluish-black  crystals,  near 
Pouzac,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  valley  of 
Bagu  feres-de-Bigorre. 

Conssinet  (Fr.  a  cushion  ).  In  Architecture, 
the  crowning  stone  of  a  pier  from  which  the 
arch  springs,  or  that  which  lies  between  the 
capital  of  the  impost  and  under  the  sweep  of 
the  arch ;  its  bed  is  level  below  and  inclined 
above,  receiving  the  first  rise  or  the  spring  of 
the  arch.  This  word  is  also  used  for  the  orna- 
ment in  the  Ionic  capital  between  the  abacus 
and  the  echinus,  which  serves  to  form  the  vo- 
lute, and  is  thus  called  because  its  appearance 
is  that  of  a  cushion,  or  pillow  seemingly  col- 
lapsed by  the  weight  above  it :  it  is  bound  by 
a  strap  or  girdle,  called  the  batteua,  from,  its 
resemblance  to  that  article  of  dress. 

Cowarlaiit.  A  quantie  so  derived  from  a 
given  system  of  quantics  as  to  be  equal,  to  a 
factor pr^,  to  the  quantie  similarly  derived  from 
the  linearly  transformed  system  of  quantics,  and 
that  in  virtue  of  the  same  relation  between  the 
new  and  old  variables.  If  the  linear  trans- 
formation be  unimodular,  we  may  say  that  a 
quantie  is  a  covariant  when  the  operations  of 
derivation,  by  which  it  is  obtained  from  the 
g^ven  system,  and  linear  transformation  are 
commutative.  This  characteristic  property  is 
also  expressed,  briefly,  by  saying  that  the  re- 
lation of  a  covariant  to  the  system  of  quantics 
IS  unaffected  bv  one  and  the  same  linear  trans- 
formation of  all  the  facients.  The  given  system 
of  quantics  may,  of  course,  consist  of  a  single 
individual. 

Hr.  Cayley,  the  discoverer  of  covariants,  has 
in  his  more  recent  researches  (Phil,  Trans,  1864) 
given  another  definition  whidi  we  will  illustrate 
by  an  example.  Let  (a^,  fli,  da*  ^sOC'f  VY  ^^ 
any  binaiy  cubic ;  then  the  results  of  the  two 
operations 

performed  upon  it  are  obviously  identical,  and 
a  similar  relation  will  be  true  for  all  binary 

quantics,  so  that  we  may  indicate  by  [^  t- J  the 
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operation  which  when  performed  upon  the  eo- 

efiicients  of  a  quantie  is  identical  with  y  - 

di 

applied  to  its  variable  part.  This  being  nnder- 
stood,  a  covariant  of  a  quantie  may  be  defint^i 
as  any  function  of  its  variable  and  ooefficit  nts 
which,  like  the  quantie  itself  is  reduced  to  zero 
by  each  of  the  two  operators 

and  an  invariant  as  any  function  of  its  co- 
efficients alone  which  possesses  the  same  pnr 
perty.    Thus 

{a^a^  -  ai«)  x»  +  (a^a^  -  fli«s)*y  +  (« j«»  ':^i}f 
is  a  covariant  of  the  above  cubic ;  it  is  in  tact 
its  Hessian,  and 

f  0*  03*  +  4  flo  fla*  +  *  ^  <h*—  3flx*ffa' — 6  tf©  «i  fia^s 
is  an  invariant^  in  fact  its  discriminant 

Covariants  are  distinguished  aeoxding  to 
their  dimensions  in  the  coefildents  of  the 
original  quantie  as  well  as  aooording  to  their 
degrees  in  the  variables ;  thus  a  covariaot  4 
the  second  dimension  in  the  coefficients  and  uf 
the  fourth  order  in  the  facients  would  bet^nii'^ 
a  quadricovariant  qtiartic. 

The  geometrical  applications  of  the  theoirof 
covariants  are  most  important  In  general  a 
temaiy  or  quatemaiy  covariant,  equate  \v 
zero,  represents  a  curve  or  surface  whose  r(« 
lation  to  a  given  system  of  curves  or  enitk^'' 
is  of  a  permanent  character  and  unacted  Ij 
anv  transformation  of  coordinate  axes.  I-r 
Salmon's  Lessons  on  the  Biff  her  Aigthra  wiL'  '"* 
found  to  be  a  useful  treatise  on  the  snb^:^ 
the  identity  of  the  above  two  dfifiniti(^:I$  is 
established  at  p.  75  of  that  work.  For  fiiitbr 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  fonoation  (.i 
covariants,  see  HTPRRDFTERMiKAifr. 

CoTe.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  holl'^ 
part  of  a  moulding,  or  to  a  concave  depre&io& 
on  a  rectilineal  suShce. 

CovB.  An  inlet  on  a  rockv  coast  It  i<  a 
term  nearly  synonymous  witn  harbowr',  tr^' 
word  cove  being  generally,  though  not  alir3v>, 
used  whpu  the  indentation  on  toe  coast  i«  t  >j 
shallow  or  narrow  to  admit  first-class  v^s^ek 

Cowemne,  CoTelllnlte  or  Cowelltte.  A 
sulphide  of  copper,  which  occurs  in  the  ibrm  d 
a  sooty  deposit  or  network,  like  a  spider's  veb. 
around  the  fumaroles  of  the  crater  of  Vesavins. 

Named  after  the  discoverer,  Signor  CoTeUl 

Cowenant  (from  Lat  oonvenio,  throu:;h 
Fr.  convenant).  In  History,  the  fiimoQs  b<cd 
of  association  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Prt^bj* 
terians  in  1638.     [Covbxantkbs.] 

Covenant.  In  Law,  an  engagement  under 
seal  to  do  or  to  omit  a  direct  act  CoTenants 
are  of  many  difilerent  species,  as,  in  fiict  and  in 
law,  implied  and  express,  &c. ;  and,  aocordicg 
to  their  sulject-matter,  or  express  stipnlstioi:. 
they  are  binding  respectively  on  the  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, and  assigns,  or  executors  and  assigns 
only,  of  the  covenantor. 

CoviNANT.  Is  also  a  form  of  acti<»i,  vhi^^K 
lies  where  a  party  claims  damages  for  bKaeh 
of  a  covenant  or  contract  under  seal 
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C«TeDABt«n.  The  great  body  of  the 
S«,*ottish  people,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
adopted  the  prosbyterian  faith  and  polity  an 
established  by  Calvin  at  Genera,  and  as  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  by  Knox.  But  it  never 
Fuc-cecdod  in  gaining  permanently  the  affec- 
tion or  countenance  of  the  courts  On  the 
contrary,  the  successive  monarchs  by  whom 
Sarfland  was  governed  from  the  Reformation 
in  1560  till  the  final  eatablishmont  of  prosby- 
t^ry  as  the  national  church  in  1690,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  undermine  and  destroy  it.  But 
though,  owing  to  royal  favour,  episcopacy,  or 
black  prelacy^  as  it  was  called  by  the  pres- 
bvtcrians,  occasionally  predominated,  it  was 
as  often  superseded  by  presbytery.  The  latter, 
after  having  been  for  some  time  displaced  by 
pr»iacy,  gained  the  superiority  in  1692  ;  from 
which  time  till  1606  it  was  established  as  the 
national  religion.  At  this  latter  period,  how- 
erer,  episcopacy  obtained  the  mastery,  which  it 
rnir.yed  for  Upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  as  obnoxious  as  ever  to  the 
ir-tat  body  of  the  Scottish  people ;  and  matters 
at  kng^th  came  to  a  crisis.  Charles  I.  having 
ii.troduced  the  High  Commission  Court,  and 
\\i\'\\\^  attempted  also  to  introduce  the  Book 
fi  Canons  and  the  Liturgy  or  Service  Book, 
pu'lie  indignation  was  unequivocally  expressed, 
{;-.rticalarly  in  Edinburgh,  where  a  very  serious 
v:mult  took  place  (July  1637)  on  a  Sunday, 
V'i-n  an  attempt  was  made  (according  to 
r-.r^l  proclamation)  to  read  the  liturgy  in  the 
cinrch  of  St.  Giles.  Supplications  against  the 
ii'ur^y  issued  from  all  classes  of  the  people, 
u'jd  from  the  great  majority  of  municipal  cor- 
furations,  and  were  carried  by  the  principal 
nitn  of  the  kingdom  to  be  presented  to  thn 
privy  counciL  These  supplications  were  not 
utt^^Ddfd  with  success  ;  but  the  supplicants  were 
r/t  to  be  driven  from  their  purpose.  The  most 
'tT( tual  means  were  adopted  to  keep  up  an 
"ivrinis<?d  opposition  to  the  royal  proceaure. 
Foot  taU€Sf  as  they  were  called,  were  formed. 
(>ne  table  consisted  of  nobility,  another  of 
I'pntry,  a  third  of  clergymen,  a  fourth  of  bur- 
?'  ^^es ;  tfana  representing  all  ranks  and  claases 
of  the  people.  There  was  also  a  general  table, 
rimposed  of  representatives  from  the  four  sub- 
<  nlinate  tables,  which  received  suggestions  from 
these,  and  decided  on  what  steps  it  was  neces- 
Miy  to  adopt.  One  of  their  first  acts  was 
th.>  production  of  the  Covenant;  and  hence  all 
th-^^^e  who  either  then  or  aftenrards  subscribed 
it  or  gave  in  their  adherence  to  it,  were  deno- 
minated CovenanterB, 

The  Covenant  to  which  we  now  refer,  is  in 
RJiiny  respects  a  renewal  of  the  Covenant  which 
was  Bub^scribed  in  the  year  1680,  1681,  and 
1 590,  bat  so  modified  and  enlarged  as  to  embrace 
(he  circumstanoes  under  which  the  church  was 
placed  at  the  crisia  under  review.  It  inveighed 
not  merely  against  popery,  as  the  former  Cove- 
nant had  done,  but  '  against  the  danger  of  the 
♦rap  reformed  religion  (that  is,  the  presbyterian 
faith  and  polity  as  established  in  1692),  of  iht 
kin^B  honour,  and  of  the  public  peace  of  the 
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kingdom,  by  the  manifold  innovations  and  evils' 
so  generally  prevalent.  The  subscribers  also 
profess,  and  *  before  God,  His  angels,  and  the 
world,  solemnly  declare,  that,  with  their  whole 
heart,  they  agree  and  resolve  all  the  days  of 
their  life  constantly  to  adhere  unto  and  to  de> 
fend  the  aforesaid  true  religion.'  (See  the 
National  Covenant  appended  to  the  Westminster 
Covfission  of  Fait hj  p.  483,  edition  1816.) 

These  expressions  with  many  others  showed 
that  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  uttered 
were  in  earnest,  and  that  nothing  could  satisfy 
them  but  the  abolition  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  and  the  revocation  of  the  canons  and 
liturgy.  They  insisted  on  the  questions  between 
them  and  the  king  being  immediately  submitted 
to  a  free  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  and  to 
parliament. 

Meanwhile  the  supplicants  repaired  from  the 
country  to  attend  a  solemn  meeting  in  Edin- 
burgh, at  which  the  Covenant  (March  1,  1688) 
was  solemnly  subscribed  and  sworn  by  the 
nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses.  Com- 
missioners were  immediately  despatched  with 
copies  of  it  throughout  Scotland;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  every  district  of  the  country,  with 
some  partial  exceptions,  submitted  to  the 
Covenant. 

Charles,  seeing  the  formidable  position  and 
influence  of  the  Covenanters,  was  at  length  will- 
ing to  recall  the  liturgy  and  the  canons,  and  to 
make  considerable  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  But  it  was  too  late:  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  Covenanters  but  the  extirpation  of 
prelacy.  Nay,  so  far  did  they  carry  tiieir  con- 
demnation of  the  bishops,  that  they  had  not 
only  preferred  an  accusation  against  them  as  the 
authors  of  the  innovations,  but  had,  meanwhile, 
applied  for  an  interdict^  prohibiting  them  from 
having  a  seat  in  the  privy  counciL  The  pre- 
lates, indeed,  finding  that  their  influence  was 
nearly  gone,  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the 
council ;  and  the  king,  after  much  temporising 
and  intrigue,  found  himself  obliged  to  agree  to 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
terms  which  the  Covenanters  had  proposed. 
The  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow  in  November, 
and  continued  its  sittings  (for  thirty  days)  as 
its  inalienable  right,  even  though  the  royal 
commissioner,  the  marquia  of  Hamilton,  had 
meanwhile  declared  the  meetings  dissolved. 
It  not  only  annulled  the  canons,  liturgy,  the 
High  Commission  Court,  and  other  innovationa, 
but  it  abolished  episcopacy  itself,  aa  having 
been  from  the  first  both  illegal  and  onscripturaL 
(Acts  of  Assembly f  1638.) 

The  proceedings  of  this  assembly  were  ao 
obnoxious  to  Charles  that  when  the  Supplication 
voted  at  the  conclusion  of  its  meetings  was 
presented  to  him  he  declined  to  return  any 
answer.    This  ix^judicions  conduct  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.    Both  parties  prepared  for  war, 
a  step  which    the  Covenanters,  who   always 
professed  the  greatest  loyalty,  adopted  with 
reluctance.     So  devoted,  however,  were  the 
'  people  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  righteous 
'cause,  that  the  expense  on  the  side  of  the 
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Corenantera  waa  defrayed  by  a  general  volun- 
tary assessment.  In  raising  both  men  and 
money,  the  clergy  took  an  active  part ;  and  con- 
tributions for  carrying  on  the  war  were  levied  by 
them  from  their  respective  flocks  to  an  extent 
scarcely  credible.  Of  the  hostilities  that  ensued 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  more  than  that^ 
though  they  gained  the  only  battle  that  was 
fought,  they  lost  no  time  in  making  proposals 
of  peace.  These  proposals  were  accepted  by 
the  king;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  (June 
1639)  four  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Of  this  treaty,  the  most  important 
clause  was  that,  as  the  king  would  not  ratify  the 
enactments  of  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow,  and 
as  the  Covenanters  would  not  annul  them,  a 
free  General  Assembly  should  be  held  in  the 
ensuing  month  of  August,  and  a  parliament 
immediately  afterwards;  to  the  decision  of 
which  courts  every  dispute  between  the  con- 
tending parties  was  to  be  referred.  This  As- 
sembly met  accordingly;  but  its  proceedings 
displeased  the  king  more,  if  possible,  than  those 
of  its  predecessor ;  and  fearing  that  the  parlia- 
ment might  exhibit  a  similar  spirit^  he  lost  no 
time  in  proroguing  it.  But  nothing  could  now 
arrest  the  march  of  public  sentiment ;  and  in 
the  parliament  which  met  in  June  1640,  every 
enactment  of  the  General  Assembly  respecting 
the  Covenant  and  Presbytery  became  toe  law 
of  the  land. 

Thus  the  Covenanters,  after  a  struggle  of 
three  years,  saw  their  favoiu*ito  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  established,  and  the  validity  and 
authority  of  the  Covenant  recognised  by  the 
legislature.  Their  history  from  this  date  be- 
comes that  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  interwoven  with  the  annals  of  their 
country.  [Pbesbyterians.]  Charles,  offended 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Covenanters,  again 
declared  war  against  them ;  but  after  a  short 
campaign,  unfavourable  to  tlie  royalists,  peace 
was  restored  (1641).  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  in  England,  the  Covenanters,  on  the  re- 
peated and  uigent  application  of  the  parliament, 
made  common  cause  with  them,  and  took  up 
arms  for  the  third  time  against  royal  authority. 
But  along  with  a  civil  league  the  Soota  suc- 
ceeded (1643)  in  carrying  a  religious  covenant, 
known  in  histoiy  imder  the  name  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant;  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  accomplish  uniformity  of  religious 
doctrine  and  church  government  in  both  king- 
doms. Nor  was  this  object  long  in  being,  so 
far,  attained;  a  presbytery,  as  it  existed  in 
Scotland  (having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
famous  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
1643-9,  and  having  been  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  English  parliament),  was  recognised  as 
the  national  church  of  both  portions  of  the 
empire.  Presbytery,  however,  was  in  England 
rather  an  experiment  than  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, and  it  rapidly  declined,  having  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  superseded  by  In- 
dependency. At  the  Restoration  episcopacy 
triumphed  over  both  these  forms,  and  has 
since  Deen  retained  in  the  Established  Church 
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of  England.    By  a  sweeping  Act»  call«i  the 
Act  Bt'scissort/,  passed  in  1661,  all  the  par- 
liaments that  had  been  held  since  1640  were 
declared  null  and  void  ;  thus  rendering  inTaad 
those  Acts,  in  confirmation  both  of  the  CoTenaat 
and  of  presbytery,  to  which  the  late  king;  had 
assented,  and  which  Charles  11.  himseli  had 
sworn  to  maintain.      From  this  period  the 
Covenant  may  date  its  decline.    It  continanl, 
indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  by  those  vho 
woidd  submit  to  no  compromise,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  were  objects  of  persecution  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of   Charles  and  his  brother 
James.     Nay,  so  far  did  some  of  these  partly-? 
carry  their  opinions,  that  they  did  not  rp^srd 
any  person  entitled  to  homage  as  king  unl^^s 
he  had  covenanted^  or  affixed  his  signamre 
to  the  Covenant.     The  party  by  which  such 
a  principle  was  professed  are  knovn  in  hu- 
toiy  under  the  name  of  CameronianSf  a  body 
which,  though  now  much  reduced  in  nnmb^ 
and    importance,  and  who    have   moderated 
or  changed  their  sentiments  on  this  subject 
as  well  as  on  others,  still  exist  in  Scotlknd 
as  a  distinct  religions  sect     [CAXxsoiniir&j 
At  the  Revolution,  when  presbytery  was  re- 
vived in  Scotland  and  established  ss  it  dgv 
obtains,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  CoTenart 
either  in  the  General  Assembly  or  infenor 
courts,  and  it  now  exists  only  aa  a  nutta  oi 
history. 

Cowered  yKTmy.  In  Fortification,  a  s^- 
left  between  the  glacis  and  the  edge  of  ti}a 
ditch  all  round  the  work.  The  glacis  form;  i'J 
parapet;  it  is  provided  with  a  banquette k 
musketiy  defence,  and  is  often  paluadcd  -o 
prevent  an  enemy  taking  it  by  a  sudden  ra^b. 
Here  the  garrison  assemble  befoie  mab&s: 
sorties.  It  is  generally  about  eleven  y&nis 
broad. 

Oowersed  Bine  of  aa  Aacle.  Th« 
versed  sine  of  the  complementary  angle. 

Cowerts.  In  Ornithology.  The  fcsRt 
coverts  {tectrices  primai)  are  small  feathers 
which  lie  in  several  rows  on  the  bones  of 
the  wings.  The  greater  coverts  {tectricfs  sf- 
eunda)  are  the  feathers  that  lie  immediiitely 
over  the  quill-feathers  and  the  secondarit-^ 
The  under  coverts  are  the  feathers  that  line 
the  inside  of  the  wings. 

Cowertnre.  In  Law,  tlie  legal  condition 
of  a  married  woman.    [Mabkiaqh,  Law  of] 

Oowey  (Fr.  couv^,  a  broody  from  couver,  to 
hatch).  An  old  bird  with  her  young  ones ;  but 
generally  used  to  designate  a  numl^r  of  pa^ 
tridges  or  other  game.  It  also  in  some  coon- 
tries  signifies  a  cover  for  game. 

Covin.  In  Law,  a  compact  between  two  or 
more,  to  deceive  or  prejudice  others  in  ceitaiQ 
cases ;  as,  if  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail  oooEpire 
with  another  party,  to  the  intent  that  such 
party  may  recover  lands  held  by  the  tenant  to 
the  prejudice  of  him  in  reversion. 

Cow-keeper.  A  person  whose  business  it 
is  to  keep  a  stock  of  cows  for  supplying  the 
public  with  milk  and  cream.  The  prindpl 
cow*keeperB  of  the  metropolis  have  tiieir  esta- 
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blishments  in  the  suburbs,  where  they  are  con- 
nect«<l  with  pasture  fields,  in  which  the  animals 
may  be  turned  out  a  portion  of  nearly  every 
cUy  throughout  the  year.  The  cows  are  fed  in 
the  house  with  grains,  hay,  and  other  kinds 
of  nourishing  food ;  and  as  the  animals  get  air 
and  ezerdse,  their  milk  may  be  considered 
wholesome.  There  are  many  cow-keepers, 
however,  in  the  metropolis,  who  keep  cows 
in  confined  back  houses,  and  even  in  dark 
cellars;  and,  while  they  feed  them  with  rich 
food,  give  them  no  exercise  at  all :  hence  the 
milk  of  such  cows  cannot  be  considered  as 
wholesome. 

C<»w-poz«  This  disease  was  proposed  in 
the  year  1798  as  a  substitute  for,  ana  preren- 
tive  0^  the  small-pox,  by  Dr.  Jenner ;  and  sub- 
lequent  experience,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  the  inoculation  of  it,  or  vaccinatioftt  as 
it  is  called,  is  carried  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  furnish  well-grounded  hopes  of  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  one  of  the  severest  visitations 
of  the  human  race.  Small  bluish  vesicles,  sur- 
rounded by  inflammation,  elevated  at  the  edge 
and  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  containing  a 
limpid  fluid,  occasionally  appear  upon  the  teats 
of  the  cow,  the  animal  being  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  indisposed:  a  similar  disease  is 
transferable  under  certain  circumstances  to  the 
haod-s  of  the  milkers ;  and  persons  who  had  so 
received  it  were  found  to  be  in  many  instances 
Tmsosceptible  of  small-pox,  both  natural  and 
ioocolated.  There  is  a  disease  of  the  horse's 
i:eel  called  grease,  which  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced similar  effects  upon  the  hands  of  famers, 
aod  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  coVs  disease : 
but  it  is  ^m  the  latter  animal  that  the  matter 
is  most  certainly  effective,  and  from  which  it  is 
transferred  to  the  human  race,  where  it  pro- 
duces similar  vesicles ;  and  the  fluid  of  these 
may  again  be  transferred  with  the  same  effects 
from  one  human  subject  to  another.  Whether 
by  continuous  circulation  through  human  sub- 
jects the  vims,  as  it  is  called,  gradually  loses  its 
preyentire  efficacy,  is  an'  important  question, 
and  one  upon  which  there  are  differences  of 
opinion ;  but  it  would  probably  be  more  safe  if 
more  frequently  derived  from  its  original  source 
npon  the  cow's  teat.  It  seems  useless  here  to 
discuss  the  various  objections  which  have  been 
raised,  and  the  suspicions  which  have  been 
thrown  out  against  the  permanent  efficacy  of 
this  preventive,  since  the  most  extended  and 
unbiassed  experience  of  the  most  skilfHil  ob- 
f^rvers  seems  amply  to  have  proved  that  when 
the  vesicle  has  g<me  thrortgh  its  regular  stages, 
the  person  is  afterwards,  during  the  whole  period 
of  life,  unsusceptible  of  natural  and  of  inoculated 
small-pox,  the  exceptions  to  this  statement 
being  so  few  as  either  to  be  referable  to  imper- 
fect vaccination,  or  to  idiosyncrasy ;  and  though 
it  is  not  pretended  that  cases  of  small-pox  after 
vaccination  are  as  rare  as  of  small-pox  after 
^mall-pox,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  latter 
do  occur,  and,  in  short,  that  there  is  no  rule 
without  exceptions.  In  doubtful  cases  vacci- 
nation should  always  be  repeated ;  and  as  no 
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inconvenience  results  from  a  repetition  of  its 
inoculation,  and  the  disease  is  not  infectious  by 
effluvia,  it  may  be  performed  at  certain  intervals 
or  may  even  be  tested  as  to  its  efficacy  by 
variolous  inoculation;  although  to  the  latter 
there  are  certainly  serious  objections,  if  we  look 
to  its  ultimate  extermination.  In  inoculating 
patients  for  the  cow-pox  the  matter  should  be 
taken  from  a  healthy  child,  at  about  the  sixth 
or  the  eighth  day,  at  which  time  the  vesicle* 
is  well  formed :  and  it  should  be  immediately 
transferred  upon  the  point  of  the  lancet  from 
the  vesicle  to  the  arm,  and  inserted  by  a  small 
oblique  puncture  under  the  cuticle,  one  place 
in  each  arm  being  quite  sufficient.  If  this 
direct  mode  cannot  be  followed,  the  virus 
intended  for  inoculation  may  be  transferred 
between  two  pieces  of  plate  glass,  one  of  which 
is  slightly  indented  for  its  reception ;  when 
slid  over  each  other  they  are  air-tight,  and  the 
edges  may  be  secured  by  a  strip  of  moist  gold- 
beater's skin,  or  very  thin  bladder.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  moisten  the  virus,  this  should  be 
done  with  as  small  a  portion  as  possible  of 
tepid  water,  not  exceeding  the  temperature  of 
100^.  Lancet  points  which  haver  been  armed, 
as  it  is  called,  cannot  be  long  depended  upon, 
and  are  apt  to  be  rusted  and  to  irritate  the 
arm.  About  the  third  day  after  inoculation 
the  puncture  generally  becomes  red  and  ele- 
vated, but  the  periods  of  its  incipient  pro- 
gress are  very  uncertain ;  it  then  continues  to 
enlarge  and  become  vesicular ;  and  is  in  full 
perfection  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  at 
which  period  also  the  surrounding  circle  of 
inflammation  or  areola  is  at  its  height  About 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  this  declines,  and 
the  centre  of  the  vesicle  becomes  brown,  and 
graduaUy  dries  up  into  a  dark-brown  circular 
scab,  depressed  in  the  centre.  During  the 
progress  and  scabbing  off  of  the  vesicle  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  external 
injury ;  all  irregularities  in  its  progress  should 
also  be  carefully  watched ;  and  if  much  in- 
flammation comes  on  spontaneously  two  or 
three  da^s  after  inoculation,  and  especially  if 
suppuration  ensues,  the  probability  is  that  the 
operation  has  failed;  and  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  the  least  doubt,  the  inoculation  should 
be  repeated,  although,  if  one  of  the  vesicles 
has  gone  through  the  above  described  progress, 
the  failure  or  irregularity  of  the  other  is  of  less 
consequence.  The  cow-pox  is  seldom  attended 
by  any  symptoms  requiring  medical  aid ;  but 
generally  there  is  a  slight  drowsiness  and 
febrile  symptoms,  with  some  restlessness,  and 
occasionally  sickness,  about  the  second  and  third 
days ;  but  these  symptoms  are  immaterial  to 
the  preventive  efficacy  of  the  virus,  which  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  the  appearance  and  pro- 
gress of  the  vesicles,  to  which  therefore  it  ia 
necessary  to  pay  dose  attention. 

Cow-tree.  The  Palo  de  Vaca  of  South 
America,  Brosimum  Galactodendron,  sometimes 
called  Galactodendron  utile.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  Tabemajnoniana  tUilis,  Clusia  Gth 
lactodendron,  and  Fious  Qaussurwna, 
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Cowtoagep  Oowltoli.  This  term  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  hairs  or  spicule  which 
cover  the  seed  pods  of  the  Mucuna  prurienSf 
a  climbing  perennial  plant,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies.  An  electuary  formed  by 
dipping  the  pods  into  treacle,  syrup,  or  de- 
spumated  honey,  and  then  scraping  them,  has 
long  been  used  as  a  vermifuge ;  but  it  is  often 
a  very  troublesome  remedy,  from  the  excessive 
itching  which  it  produces  when  it  touches  the 
unprotected  skin,  and  there  are  other  more  ef- 
fectual means  of  expelling  worms. 

Cowries.  Small  shells  brought  from  the 
Maldives,  which  pass  current  as  coin  in  smaller 
pajrments  in  Hindustan,  and  throughout  exten- 
sive districts  in  Africa :  100  are  equivalent  to 
a  penny. 

Oozswaia*  In  Maritime  language,  is  the 
steersman  in  a  boat.  He  has  the  command  for 
the  time  being  of  the  boat's  crew. 

Oojpu.  A  Rodent  quadruped ;  the  mt/opo- 
tamtu  of  zoologists.    [Nutria.] 

Oralfta    [Cancbb.] 

Cbab.  a  machine  for  raising  weights,  con- 
sisting of  a  horizontal  barrel,  usually  turned 
by  a  winch  handle,  and  having  a  rope  wound 
round  it,  which,  when  the  weight  is  to  be 
raised  to  a  greater  heie^ht  than  the  machine, 
passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  scaffolding. 
[Windlass.] 

Crabro  (Lat  a  horTiet).  A  genus  of  Hy- 
menopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  section 
Acvleata  or  sting-bearers,  and  to  the  subsection 
Fossores  or  burrowers.  The  hornet  (Crabro 
vulgaris)  is  the  type  of  this  genus,  which  is  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family  (Crabronida), 
including  two  groups  of  subgenera.  In  one  of 
these  groups  all  the  species  have  their  fore- 
legs provided  with  strong  spurs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excavating  in  decayed  wood,  or  burrow- 
ing in  sand,  in  order  to  form  cavities,  in 
which  their  eggs  are  deposited;  tlie  insects 
of  the  other  section  have  the  fore-legs  un- 
armed, and  form  no  burrows,  but  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species.  The  true 
hornets  (Crabro)  excavate  their  retreat  in 
wood,  and  feed  their  larvae  with  the  cater- 
pillars of  small  moths  found  upon  the  oak,  as 
well  as  with  flies. 

OradUnff.  In  Architecture,  the  timber  ribs 
in  arched  ceilings  or  coves  to  which  the  laths 
are  nailed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
plastering  are  called  cradlings,  and  generally 
any  wood  or  iron  substructure  intended  to 
receive  an  external  coating  is  so  called. 

Craft.  In  Naval  language,  is  a  noun  of 
multitude  applied  to  any  collection  of  decked 
vessels ;  but  more  commonly  limited  to  small 
vessels. 

Craff  (OaeL  creag,  a  rock).  The  name  given 
to  a  part  of  the  newer  Tertiaiy  formation  in  the 
east  of  England.  It  consists  of  a  shelly  sand 
and  fp^vel  used  to  fertilise  soils  whero  lime  is 
wanting. 

There  is  both  a  Norfolk  crag  and  a  Sufiblk 
crag.  The  former  is  part  of  an  accumulation 
of  much  newer  date  than  the  latter.    It  was 
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'  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  It  is  rich  in  shells,  prohabiy 
derived  from  the  older  crag,  and  also  oouUiu:} 
bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  knl, 
among  whom  the  elephant  must  be  ranked. 
The  red  crag  and  ooralline  ciag,  the  forni'^r 
being  the  uppermost,  were  certainly  accuniu- 
lated  farther  from  land  and  in  deeper  vaiir 
than  the  Norfolk  crag.  They  con?iist  chitiiy 
of  shells  and  corals,  passing  into  a  soft  l>uilJ- 
ing  stone.  The  combined  thickness  is  nir>ly 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  but  both  de^A^wa 
are  wonderfully  rich  in  oiganic  remains  of  &11 
kinds. 

Crambe  (Gr.  and  Lat  cabboffe).  C.  mari- 
tima  is  the  wild  British  plant,  which  yield3 
Sea-kale  under  the  hands  of  the  gardener.  It 
is  a  genus  of  the  Crueifcrem  or  cabbage  triUs 
found  on  oar  coast,  and  since  its  introduction 
to  our  gardens  has  furnished  one  of  the  m<>^t 
delicate  of  esculent  vegetables,  the  parts  u>r4 
being  the  blanched  leaf-stalks  with  more  or 
less  of  the  young  stem,  all  in  a  succulent  cmp 
condition. 

Cramp.  Spasmodic  or  involontaiy  con- 
traction of  some  of  the  moscles,  often  attended 
with  great  pain ;  it  is  common  in  the  mu5(.ifs 
of  the  leg  and  foot,  especially  after  any  ex- 
traordinary exertion  of  tliem,  and  is  sometime 
brought  on  apparendy  by  irritation  in  txt 
stomach  caused  by  indigestible  food.  Whvu 
cramp  seizes  the  calf  of  the  leg,  it  nso^y 
goes  off  upon  placing  the  limb  in  an  ennn 
posture  and  rubbing  the  affected  part:  per- 
sons subject  to  it  &nd  much  relief  by  ai;.>- 
ing  opiate  liniments.  If  it  arises  from  h  i- 
gestion,  or  from  indulgence  in  acescent  dr  i^^ 
or  champagne,  mild  bitters  with  naagr--  x 
taken  at  bedtime,  will  generally  prevent  .t^ 
recurrence. 

CsAifp.  In  Architecture,  this  term  h  ^•' 
plied  to  a  piece  of  metal  dovetailed,  or  1-. '  t 
at  each  end,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  t^o 
blocks  of  any  material  firmly  together. 

Crane*  In  Mechanics,  a  machine  f : 
raising  heavy  weights,  and  depositing  th '■> 
at  some  distance  from  their  original  plaee :  i  r 
example,  raising  bales  from  the  hold  of  a  >Ki;<. 
and  depositing  them  on  the  quay.  A  jil>  <>!' 
transverse  beam,  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  an 
angle  of  40°  or  60°,  is  constructed,  which,  ^y 
means  of  a  collar,  turns  on  a  vertical  arb  r. 
The  upper  end  of  the  jib  carries  a  fixed  pull*  y. 
and  the  lower  end  a  cylinder,  which  is  ['Ut  .r. 
motion  by  a  wheel  and  pinion,  or  cog-w  ij  '  '• 
or  merely  with  a  handle.  The  weight  is  n.;..:o 
fast  to  a  rope  which  passes  over  the  pulley  ..r- 1 
is  wound  round  the  cylinder.  On  turning  thi* 
cylinder,  the  weight  is  raised  as  far  as  ueJ''^- 
sary;  the  jib  is  then  turned  on  its  arbor  T-li 
the  weight  is  brought  immediately  over  t!r.' 
spot  where  it  ib  to  be  deposited:  when,  ^v 
withdrawing  the  moving  power,  it  is  allowt-d 
to  descend  by  its  own  gravity.  Cranes  may 
be  constructed  of  immense  power.  They  ^^ 
generally  turned  by  human  fozve ;  sometiise^ 
howererp  by  a  steam-engine. 
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CsAin.    In  Onuthology.    [Gbvs.] 

Chrmnsmi  (Gr.  Kpayyi!),  The  name  of  the 
genus  of  BiacrouoiiB  Crustaceans,  including 
theoommoD  shrimp  {Oranffon  vulgaris,  Fabr.). 
This  species  abounds  most  on  sandj  coasts,  and 
is  caught  hy  means  of  a  large  open  net  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  long  stick. 

CraBtology.    [Phsbnoloot.] 

CTnuBtmn  (Lat. ;  Gr.  icpefytoy).  Sometimes 
applied  to  the  entire  bony  compages  of  the 
head  of  the  Tert«brate  animals  ;  but,  in  Human 
Anatomy,  is  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the 
skull  which  sunonnds  the  brain. 

Cnuilb  A  rigid  arm  fixed  at  one  extremity 
on  a  shaft  perpendicular  to  its  own  axis,  and 
reoeiTing  at  the  other  an  alternative  impulse 
which  causes  it  to  reTolre  in  a  circle.  It  is 
the  most  usual  mode  of  converting  aJ^-emative 
circular  or  rectilinear  motions  into  continuous 
circular  motion,  or  vice  ver8&;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  crank  requires  to  be  connected 
with  the  prime  mover  by  a  chord  or  a  rigid 
rod.  In  building  operations,  it  is  used  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  bell* wires 
or  other  similar  works. 

Cbamx  (Ger.  krank,  dick).  In  Nautical 
language,  a  ship  is  said  to  be  crank,  when  by 
tbf  form  of  its  construction,  or  by  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  baUast  or  cargo,  or  by 
being  loaded  too  much  above,  it  is  incapable 
of  carrying  sail  without  being  exposed  to  the 
dsnger  of  oversetting. 

Crape  (Fr.  crdpe ;  Mr.  Wedgwood  connects 
thf  word  with  crisp),  A  species  of  gauze  made 
of  raw  silk  woven  without  crossing. 

Cmpe  miaff .     [Satubn.] 

CraosnlaeeaB  (Grassula,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
Exogens^  of  the  Yiolal  alliance,  growing  in  hot, 
dry,  and  exposed  situations.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  succulent  nature  of  their  stems  and 
leaves,  their  many-leaved  calyx,  hypogynous 
petals,  and  their  follicular  apocarpous  fruit. 
They  have  an  affinity  with  SaxifragaeeiB  through 
fmthorum,  and  with  lUecebracecB  through  Tii- 
lea;  and  possess  refirigerant  abstergent  pro- 
p^rtie^  mixed  at  times  with  a  good  deal  of 
acridity. 

Crater  (Gr.  a  mismg  howl).  The  mouth  of 
&  VoLCASO  [which  •eel. 

Crayeas  (Fr.).  Coloured  eylinden  used 
for  drawing  upon  paper;  they  are  usually 
Blade  of  a  fine  pipe-clay,  coloured  with  metal- 
lic pigments  or  carmine.  Crayons  containing 
plumbago  are  s^led  tolid  lead  pencils. 

Crefun  (Fr.  crftme).  A  semifluid  yellowish 
snbstaoce  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  milk, 
and  which  is  made  into  butter  by  the  process 
of  chumiDg.  When*  the  milk  of  any  animal 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  sponta- 
neously undergoes  certain  changes ;  the  cream 
fi^  to  the  suriaee,  and  forms  a  thin  stratum, 
which  eonsists  chiefly  of  oily  globules ;  while 
the  milk  below,  which  of  course  is  thinner 
than  it  was  before  the  cream  separated  from  it^ 
is  of  a  pale  bluish  colour,  and  consists  of  a 
■olutioa  of  the  curd,  or  caseum,  in  the  whey. 
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I  When  cream  is  kept  for  some  days,  it  gradually 
I  becomes  thicker  and  partially  coagulated ;  and 
i  if  put  into  a  linen  bag  and  suspended  in  a  cool 
;  room,  it  will  acquire  the  consistence  of  soft 
I  cheese  ;  and  this  is  one  among  other  modes  of 
making  cream-cheese.  When  cream  is  churned, 
it  is  resolved  into  butter  and  buttermilk.  In 
order  to  make  butter,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
that  the  cream  should  be  separated  from  the 
milk ;  but  whether  separated  or  not,  the  pro- 
cess is  facilitated  by  allowing  the  liquid  to 
stand  for  some  time,  during  which  a  part 
of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  serum,  or  whey, 
is  changed  into  an  acid,  which  shortens  the 
process  of  churning  by  facilitating  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  butter  from  the  milk.  When 
either  cream  or  milk  is  churned  without  having 
previously  become  slightlv  sour,  the  process  is 
more  tedious ;  and  sometimes,  from  causes  not 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  dairymaid,  it  is 
unsuccessful,  and  the  milk  is  said  to  be  be- 
witchrd.  The  true  cause,  however,  is  the  want 
of  acidity ;  because  it  has  been  found  that  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  portion  of  vinegar  will 
dissolve  the  charm,  and  cause  the  almost  im- 
mediate appearance  of  butter.  Cream,  when 
separated  from  milk  and  kept  till  it  has 
become  acid,  is  frequently  eaten  with  su^, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  preparations 
of  the  dairy.  Costorphine  cream,  so  called 
from  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  is  made  by  putting 
the  milk  of  three  or  four  days  together  with 
the  cream  into  a  vessel,  and  allowing  it  to  re- 
main there  till  it  has  become  sour  and  coagu- 
lated. The  whey  is  then  drawn  o£C  and  fresh 
cream  added ;  and  when  it  is  brought  to  table 
it  is  eaten  with  sugar,  and  in  the  strawberry 
season  with  that  fruit  Devonshire  cream  is 
simply  sour  curd,  or  sour  cream,  mixed  with 
fresh  milk,  or  fresh  cream,  and  eaten  with  or 
without  sugar.  Devonshire  scalded  or  clouted 
cream  is  milk  and  cream  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing pointy  and  suffered  to  cool,  when  the 
cream  will  be  found  to  have  separated  from 
the  milk,  and  when  skimmed  off  may  either 
be  made  into  butter  or  eaten  with  fresh  cream 
and  sugar.  Common  clotted  cream  is  simply 
milk  and  cream  in  a  coagulated  state,  and 
sour.  When  the  clotted  cream  is  broken 
and  stirred,  and  the  whey  drawn  off)  tho 
mass  may  be  turned  into  cheese  by  arti- 
ficial pressure,  or  by  suspending  it  in  a  porous 
bag,  in  a  cool  airy  situation.  [Bdtteb; 
Chresb.] 

Creaeote.    [Ebbasotb.1 

Creatine.    [KmiATiNnJ 

Credence  Table.  In  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture, this  term  is  applied  to  a  table  put  near 
one  side  of  the  altar  to  receive  the  utensils 
required  for  the  ministration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

Credentialey  Iietters  of.  The  instrument 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  from  one  monarch  to 
another,  which  constitutes  the  evidence  of  the 
title  of  a  minister  at  a  foreign  court  to  the 
power  which  he  exercises.    There  are  two  sorts 
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of  credential :  the  one  sealed,  drawn  np  and 
countersigned  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs ; 
the  other  open,  signed  only  by  the  king. 
Unless  the  minister  be  mentioned  expressly 
in  his  credentials  as  an  ambassador,  he  has  a 
ri^ht  only  to  the  observances  due  to  foreign 
ministers  of  inferior  rank. 

Credit  (from  Lat  credo,  /  give  credit  to). 
In  Political  Economy,  this  term  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  lending  of  wealth,  or  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  wealth,  by  one  individual  or  set  of 
individuals  to  another.  The  party  who  lends 
is  said  to  give  credit,  and  the  party  who  bor- 
rows to  obtain  credit.  Hence  credit  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  acquisition  by  one  party  of 
the  wealth  of  another  in  loan,  according 
to  conditions  voluntarily  agreed  on  between 
them. 

Very  exaggerated  notions  are  commonly  en- 
tertained of  the  influences  of  credit ;  but,  in 
fact,  all  operations  in  which  credit  is  given  or 
acquired  resolve  themselves  into  a  new  distri- 
bution of  wealth  already  in  existence.  The 
magical  effect  that  is  every  now  and  then 
ascribed  to  credit  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by 
the  confidence  implied  in  the  giving  credit, 
capital  heretofore  dormant  or  imperfectly  pro- 
ductive becomes  active  or  productive.  A  party 
who  purohasps  goods  payable  at  some  future 
date  obviously  acquires  the  command  of  so ! 
much  of  the  capital  of  the  seller  of  the  goods 
as  their  value  amounts  to,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  party  who  discounts  a  bill  acquires 
the  command  of  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  discounter.  Wealth  is  not 
created  by  the  issue  of  bills ;  and  all  that  their 
negotiation  does  is  to  transfer  already  exist- 
ing property  from  one  individual  or  party  to 
another;  or,  to  exhibit  the  fact  in  a  still  more 
simple  form,  the  credit  given  by  A  to  B  is 
an  asset  of  A  and  a  liability  of  B.  To  con- 
found credit  with  wealth,  is  to  confound  the 
economical  organisation  of  society  with  society 
itself. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  loans  are  made 
by  individuals  who  wish  to  retire  from  business, 
or  who  have  more  capital  than  they  can  advan- 
tageously employ,  to  individuals  entering  into 
business,  or  who  wish  to  extend  their  concerns 
and  to  acquire  a  greater  command  of  capital.  The 
probability  is,  that  capital  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  efficiently  employed  by  the  latter  than  by 
the  former  class  of  persons ;  and  the  advantage 
of  credit,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  consists 
in  that  circumstance.  Loans  made  to  prodigals 
or  spendthrifts,  or  to  individuals  who  expend 
them  on  unprofitable  undertakings,  are,  in  so 
far,  publicly  injurious ;  but,  speaking  generally, 
these  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
other  class  of  loans,  or  those  made  to  indi- 
viduals by  whom  they  are  advantageously  ex- 
pended. 

Public  credit  is  the  phrase  used  to  express 
the  trust  or  confidence  placed  in  the  state  by 
those  who  lend  money  to  government 

The  interest  or  premium  paid  by  the  bor- 
rowers to  the  lenders  depends  on  a  great  variety 
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of  circumstances  -partly  on  the  rate  of  pr^t 
that  ma^  be  made  by  the  emplojment  of  c^p  :ul 
at  the  time,  partly  on  the  duration  of  the  low 
and  the  security  for  its  repayment,  and  partly 
on  the  facilities  given  by  the  law  for  enforvir^ 
payment.  The  only  way,  indeed,  in  which  a 
government  can  advantageously  Interfor^*  to 
encourage  credit  is  by  simplifying  the  admini- 
tration  of  the  law,  and  by  giving  every  feoil.ty 
for  carrying  the  conditions  of  contiafCt£  ict* 
effect. 

CrMlt  Vonetor*  This  is  an  pxpcdlen'  It 
which,  at  different  periods  and  places,  ^u^.^ 
\  needed  for  the  improvement  of  estates  have  l<»>a 
raised  for  specified  periods,  the  security  l-«  iiij 
at  once  on  the  particular  estate  of  the  borro«»-r 
and  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  sub«criben  to 
the  association.  Ordinarily,  a  sinking  fuiid 
has  been  created  simnltaneously  with  the  loan. 
Illustrations  of  this  scheme  niay  be  found  in 
our  own  coimtry,  in  the  powers  given  to  bo.iria 
of  guardians  and  local  commissionezs  of  l>'^> 
rowing  sums  upon  the  security  of  rates;  thi 
sums  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  at  definite 
periods,  and  to  bear  a  fixed  rate  of  int'  ^■*t 
during  the  term.  The  ^rstem  has  been  ex- 
tended in  France,  by  giving  powers  to  joil'- 
stock  companies  to  act  as  intermediarit^  is 
such  transactions,  the  profits  of  the  so^vtj 
being  derived  from  a  percentage  charged  ft  r 
their  superintendence  and  guarantee.  Is 
England  these  functions  are  generally  ft-> 
formed  by  insurance  companies,  wbo^  being .( \ 
by  the  veiy  circumstances  of  their  ^BteD^  ' 
make  loans  for  considerable  periods  od  ^' 
stipulation  of  the  gradual  repayment  of '  - 
principal,  are  enabled  to  fulfil  some  Terr  r- 
portant  functions  in  operations  of  great  \v  .-. 
utility  or  necessity. 

As  long  as  the  obligations  created  hj  th'^ 
transactions  are  not  transferable,  except  in  t^ 
ordinary  way  of  notice  and  registration,  t:.- 
effect  of  the  Credit  Foncier  is,  on  the  gt-nrr^i 
hypothesis  of  prudence  in  advances,  of  p  a^ 
public  benefit.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Mvun- 
ties  created  have  been  treated  as  susceptible  ^f 
simple  assignment  or  transfer  without  endorse- 
ment, and  hare  thus  been  employed  as  a  form  of 
currency,  and  circulated  as  likely  to  be  popolar 
in  consequence  of  the  accruing  interest  unpU^ 
in  their  possession.  Vtom  such  a  theory  it  is 
but  a  short  step  to  attempt  a  compulsory  pap''^ 
currency,  basea,  or  supposed  to  be  based,  on 
other  commodities  than  gold  and  sihrer.  It  i? 
almost  needless  to  say  that  this  theory  alva} « 
involves  the  most  fatal  consequences,  and  that 
experience  from  the  time  of  Law's  Khr.^^ 
onwards  has  always  demonstrated  the  iiiad> 
ness  of  attempting  any  circulation  which  i< 
not  based  on  the  precious  metals.  (Toc>ke's 
History  of  Prices,  voL  vi.  pp.  96  sqq.) 

Credit  Mobllier.  This  is  a  name  givfo 
to  a  gigantic  scheme  promulgated  in  France  io 
1 862,and  sanctioned  by  the  existing  goveramf  n^ 
the  objects  of  which  are :  1.  To  take  in  hand  and 
origmate  trading  enterprises  of  all  kinds  on  the 
principle  of  limited  liability.    2.  Tosopenede 
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Or  buy  up  trading  companies,  e.  g.  rail^iraj  com- 
paniesy  and  to  substitute  scrip  and  shares  of  its 
own,  and  in  its  own  name,  for  the  shares  and 
bonds  of  the  company^ ;  and  3.  To  carry  on,  on 
the  limited  liability  principle,  the  business  of 
a  bank  or  bankers  and  a  stock  jobber. 

It  \nll  be  manifest  that  schemes  so  vast  as 
these  contain  in  them  elements  of  considerable 
commercial  risk,  and  are  singularly  proyoca- 
tire  of  wild  and  injudidoiis  speculation.  The 
reader  will  find  the  plan  severely  criticised  by 
Mr.  Tcw)ke  {History  of  Prices) ;  and  certainly 
DO  words  are  too  strong,  if  we  look  at  such 
an  association  from  the  point  of  view  taken 
by  English  practice,  and  by  the  light  afforded 
hj  past  experience,  to  stigmatise  so  rash  and 
dangtrous  an  accumulation  of  purposes.  But 
it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  France,  from  the 
character  of  its  political  and  social  organisation, 
is  at  once  singularly  disposed  to  such  expedients 
nnd  Tery  capable  of  accommodation  to  them. 
The  people  are  familiar  with  government  super- 
iQt{-ndeuce,  and  the  undertakings  in  question 
are  supplied,  as  a  rule,  by  small  contributions 
of  capital  During  the  past  year  (1864),  finan- 
cial schemes  analogous  to  those  above  named 
have  been  started  in  England,  and  at  present 
bare  found  &vour  with  the  public.  But  the  cir- 
cTrm.'Jtances  of  the  period  referred  to  have  been 
^  eiceptional,  and  the  high  rate  of  interest 
hi4  caused  so  great  an  activity  in  all  depart- 
c^ects  of  the  money  market,  that,  while  we  can 
Terjwell  account  for  the  disposition  to  enter 
iato  schemes  analogous  to  those  described  above, 
it  would  be  wholly  premature  to  venture  any 
F^  diction  as  to  their  ultimate  success.  Of  one 
tiling  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  any  plan  which 
fttns  to  create  negotiable  securities  for  long 
Nrms,  or  which  bases  its  operations  on  obliga- 
tions which  are  not  readily  convertible,  is, 
i^^'iring  by  the  past,  unsafe  and  unwise,  and 
vhoUj  unlike  in  character  all  those  under- 
t^iogs  which  have  hitherto  been  successful 

Creditor.     [Bankbuptct.] 

Creed.  Any  brief  summary  of  Christian 
y-f'M;  but  more  especially  either  of  the  three 
''■nfessions  commonly  called  the  Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  credo,  /  bdieve ;  in  like  manner 
as  Paternoster,  Avemaria,  &c,  are  prayers 
named  from  the  first  words  of  these  formulas 
m  the  Latin  tongue. 

Creek  (A.-Sax.  crecca,  Fr.  crique).  A  shore 
or  bmk  on  which  the  water  beats,  running  in 
&  small  channel  from  any  part  of  the  sea.  It 
is  also  applied  to  any  part  of  a  large  river 
vhich  is  resorted  to  as  a  harbour  or  landing 
place  by  small  craft  In  the  United  States, 
the  term  creek  is  used  as  synonymous  with  our 
ii^rgUsh  word  brook  or  rivulet. 

CreeL  A  kind  of  basket;  as,  for  instance, 
the  baskets  used  by  anglers. 

CrematioB  (Lat  crematio).  In  Antiquities, 
a  word  particularly  used  to  designate  the  an- 
cient practice  of  burning  the  dead. 

Cremoearp  (a  word  made  up  from  Or. 
xp«>tdliw/ii,  /  Buspend,  and  Kapw6s,  fruit),    A 
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two  to  five  celled  inferior  fruit,  the  cells  of 
which  are  one-seeded,  indehiscent,  dry,  per- 
fectly close  at  all  times,  and  when  ripe  hanging 
separate  from  a  common  axis,  as  in  umbelli- 
ferous plants. 

Cremona.  A  general  designation  of  the 
violins  made  at  Cremona  in  Italy,  during  thie 
seventeenthi  and  eighteenth  centuries,  chiefly  by 
the  family  AmatL  [Violin.]  Cremona  is  also 
a  name  erroneously  given  to  a  stop  in  the 
organ ;  being  nothing  more  than  a  corruption 
of  krumhom,  an  ancient  wind  instrument, 
which  it  was  originally  designed  to  imit^ite. 

Crenel  (Fr.  creneau,  battlcirunt).  A  word 
employed  in  Gothic  military  architecture  to 
express  the  battlements  of  a  castle,  or  other 
building,  which  are  so  broken  as  to  provide 
shelter  for  a  man  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  or 
some  other  weapon  of  offence.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  crenellated 
parapets  were  introduced  into  buildings  of  all 
kinds. 

Crenie  Aold  or  Xrenlo  Aold  (Gr.  irp^vir, 
a  fountain).  A  term  applied  by  Berzelius  to 
a  species  of  extractive  matter  occurring  in 
spring-water. 

Creole  (Span,  criollo).  A  name  given  to  . 
the  descendants  of  whites  bom  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies;  in  whom 
the  European  blood  has  been  mixed  with  that 
of  other  races.  The  various  jargons  spoken  in 
the  West  India  islands  by  slaves,  &;o.,  are  called 
Creole  dialects. 

Crepltiu  (Lat).  The  crackling  noise  which 
is  produced  upon  pressing  cellular  membrane 
when  it  contains  air. 

Crescendo  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  direction 
to  the  performPT  to  increase  the  loudness  of  the 
sound ;  marked  thus  < . 

Crescent  (Lat.  cresco,  /  increase).  In 
Heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  young  moon. 
When  the  horns  are  turned  towards  the  chief 
or  upper  part  of  the  shield,  it  is  called  crescnity 
in  contradistinction  to  the  tenns  increscent  and 
de^:rescent ;  in  the  former  of  which  the  horns 
arc  turned  to  the  right,  and  in  the  latter  to  the 
left  side  of  the  shield.  The  crescent  is  fre- 
quently used  to  distinguish  the  coat  armour  of 
a  second  brother  or  junior  family  from  that 
of  the  principal  branch.  As  is  well  known, 
the  crescent,  or,  as  it  is  usually  designated,  the 
crescent  montant,  has  become  the  symbol  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  which  has  thence  been 
frequently  styled  the  Empire  of  the  Crescent. 
This  symbol,  however,  did  not  originate  with 
the  Turks.  Long  before  their  conquest  of 
Constantinople  the  crescent  had  been  used  as 
emblematic  of  sovereignty,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  still  existing  medals  struck  in  ho- 
nour of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  others,  and  it 
had  always  been  the  symbol  of  Byzantium. 
On  the  overthrow  of  this  empire  by  Moham- 
med II.,  the  Turks,  regarding  the  crescent 
which  everywhere  met  their  eye  as  a  good 
omen,  adopted  it  as  their  chief  bearing ;  and 
it  haa  contmued  ever  since  to  decorate  their 
minarets,  their  insignia^  their  dress,  and  in 
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short  everything  appertaining  to  their  empire.  I  easiness  occasioned  by  diseases  of  the  t«eth, 
Crescent  has  also  been  applied  to  three  orders  or  by  ronghness  in  the  person  who  cnnycombs 
of  Imighthood,  the  first  of  which  was  insti-  ^  them. 

CrlblMice.  A  yeiy  popular  game  at  c^.s 
for  two  persona.  Five  cards  are  dealt  to  each, 
when  each  player  casts  out  two,  to  form  vLt 


tnted  by  Charles  I.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
in  1268;  the  second  by  Rene  of  Anjou,  in 
1448 ;  and  the  third  by  the  Sultan  Selim  in 


1801,  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  j  is  called  the  m6,  of  four  cards,  which  belongs  to 
The  last-mentioned  order  is  still  in  existence,  ;  the  dealer.  The  elder  hand  then  cuts  the  pack. 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  none  but '  and  the  dealer  turns  np  a  card,  which  vi  call'  i 


Christians  are  eligible  for  admission. 

CreBcantlaoeae  (Crescentia,  one  of  the 
genera).  An  order  of  Bignonial  Exogens,  al- 
lied to  BiffnoniacetSj  but  diflPering  in  their  one- 
celled  ovaiy  with  parietal  placentaB,  and  in  their 
large  succulent  fruit  with  almond-like  wing- 
less seeds.  They  form  trees,  and  abound  in 
the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Cres- 
centia Cujute,  the  Calabash-tree,  grows  thirty 
feet  high,  and  the  hard  woody  shell  of  its  frnit 
serves  for  various  domestic  uses. 

Crest  (Lat.  crista).  In  Architecture,  a  term 
applied  to  a  running  ornament  in  a  horizontal 
direction  above  the  line  of  the  cornice,  as  on 
the  ridge  of  a  roof,  a  canopy,  or  any  similar 
works. 

Crkst  (Lat.).  In  Heraldry,  the  ornament 
'affixed  to  the  helmet,  being  a  personal  or  here- 
ditary device.  Warriors  bore  insignia  peculiar 
to  themselves  in  this  manner  among  the  classical 
ancients.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  heraldic 
crest  in  England  is  said  to  be  that  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster  (about  1280). 
The  crest  is,  in  modem  blazonry,  a  figure  placed 
upon  a  wreath,  coronet,  or  cap  of  maintenance, 
which  surmounts  the  coat  of  arms.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  a  repetition  of  some  bearing  in 
the  shield  itself ;  as,  the  crest  of  Castile  is  a 
castle. 

Cretaceous  System  (Lat.  creta,  chalk). 
The  newest  of  the  secondary  or  mesozoic  series 


the  tum-upj  and  is  considered  in  scoring  a« 
hereafter  explained)  to  belong  to  both  bands  as 
well  as  to  the  crib.  The  parties  then  play  oat, 
alternately,  the  cards  in  their  hands,  l^giosiog 
with  the  elder  hand,  and  counting  the  p.r» 
(every  court  card  counts  ten)  up  to  31. 
beyond  which  the  play  is  not  carried  XL- 
game  is  61  points,  which  are  scored  in:i 
pegs  on  a  board  called  a  cribhage-hoard,  hax- 
ing  61  holes  on  each  side.  Points  are  mnd'^ 
as  follows:  (1.)  Any  combination  of  canii 
in  hands  or  crib  (indnding  always  the  tTirQ-"p 
in  both)  the  united  pips  of  which  make  np  Lj. 
scores  2  points,  and  if  the  hand  contain  al:^  a 
duplicate  of  any  one  card  of  the  oombiDariotn. 
the  15  is  counted  twice  over.  (2.)  A  sequriKv  ii 
rank  (without  reference  to  snit)  of  three  or  m  ^-v 
cards  scores  1  for  each  card,  and  is  scrrt>i 
twice  if  there  be  also  a  duplicate  of  one  of  rh: 
cards.  (8.)  Two  similar  cards  of  different  suits 
(as  two  fours,  two  kings,  &c.),  form  a  f  f' 
and  score  2.  Three  form  a  pair-royal,  scvrs; 
6,  and  four  a  double  patr-royal,  scoring  1- 
Example :  Two  sevens,  an  eight,  and  s  n-' 
in  crib,  with  an  eight  turned  up^  would  ii^'^ 
24,  i.e.  4  fifteens B 8,  4  sequences  of  3«'i 
and  2  pairs  «  4.  (4.)  If  the  three  cards  in  rri^ 
hand,  or  the  five  cards  in  crib  and  tnm-ap.  ^'' 
all  of  the  same  suit,  it  is  called  a  flash,  .ui 
scores  one  for  each  card.  (5.)  When  the  t-:^- 
up  is  a  knave,  the  dealer  scores  2 ;  and  if  the 


of  rocks,  underlying  the  tertiaries  and  resting  '  a  knave  of  the  samesuitasthetum-npin 


hand  or  the  crib,  the  holder  scores  l.~  (6.;  la 
playing  the  hands,  any  fifteens,  pain,  or  se- 
quences made  by  cards  consecutively  pK}' 
score  fbr  the  person  who  plays  the  last  ^  ri 
of   them.      The  last  card  of  the  plaj.  ii  i< 


on  the  Wealden  or  oolitic  rocks.  It  is  sub- 
divided in  England  into  Chaxk  and  Grben- 
SAXD,  but  elsewhere  the  representatives  are 
very  varied.  Limestones  represent  the  upper 
and  sandstones  the  lower  portion  of  the  system, 

and  the  whole  may  be  reganled  as  nighly '  counts  31,  scores  2 ;  if  under  31,  it  scon^  1 
fossiliferous,  though  with  many  barren  places.  '  The  elder  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  <r'- 
[Chalk  ;  Gault  ;  Upper  Greensand  and  scores  3.  Cribba^  is  sometimes  played  vi- 
Lower  Grebnsand.] 

Cretins.  A  name  applied  in  the  Valais 
and  elsewhere  to  a  class  of  idiots,  who  are  also 
generally  afflicted  with  Goitres  [which  see]. 

Crew  of  a  Blilpt  Comprises  all  the  officers 
and  men,  combatant  and  non-combatant.  In 
a  large  vessel  the  word  crtw  is  also  applied  to 
several  smaller  sections  of  men,  as  the  car- 
penter's crew,  sailmaker's  crew,  &c.,  signifying 
respectively  the  carpenter  and  sailmaker  with 
their  several  subordinates. 

Crib  (Dutch,  kribbe ;  Ger.  krippe).  Some- 
times applied  to  a  rack  for  hay  or  straw  for 
cattle,  and  sometimes  to  a  manger  for  com  or 
chaff;  also  to  a  small  enclosure  in  a  cow-house 
or  shed  for  calves  or  sheep. 

Crlb-blttnff.  Biting  the  manger  or  crib  ; 
a  bad  habit  among  horses,  brought  on  by  un-  and  the  parish  of  Famham,  in  Surrey,  v>^ 
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six  cards,  but  this  does  not  make  so  g<>^ 
a  game. 

Cribble.  A  coarse  sieve,  or  screen,  for 
sifting  sand,  gravel,  or  com ;  the  term  is  d-^' 
applied  to  a  sort  of  coarse  meaL 

Crlcbtonlte.  A  variety  of  Titanife^rf'^'S 
Iron,  found  in  Bauphind,  and  named  after  Br. 
Crichton. 

Crloket.  A  well-known  game  played  v^tn 
bat  and  balL  The  wor^  is  perhaps  dmrd 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  creag,  a  crooked  st-rk- 
but^  although  the  game  itself  seems  to  hjw 
been  known  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  do  re- 
ference is  found  to  it  under  its  present  na!r.t- 
till  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth-  Thr- 
south  and  south-eastern  counties  of  Encian  1 
took  up  the  game  with  the  greatest  arionr 
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rfpedally  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  ita  players 
tovrards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
iT.me  vas  slowly  acquiring  general  popularity. 
SloTo  recently  the  taste  for  this  manly  game  has 
b'on  widely  spread  throughout  England  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  although  it 
lis  not  yet  made  itself  popular  in  any  other 
oifuntry.  In  both  the  games  of  cricket,  called 
donbit-wicket  and  Btnght-wicket,  the  victory  is 
iroD  by  that  side  which  obtains  the  greatest 
r  umber  of  runs  in  two  innings.  The  laws  of 
t'.ie  game  were  rerised  by  the  Maiylebone 
Club  in  1844. 

Cbicket.    In  Entomology.     [Gbtexus.] 

Crleold  (Or.  nyMKMiS^s).  Annular  or  ring- 
>hnped.  A  cartilage  of  the  laiynz  is  hence 
cjUkI  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Crime.    [Law,  Gbikinal.] 

Crtncles.  On  Shipboard,  loops  formed  in 
thf  Ix^lt-ropes  of  the  sails  by  intertwisting  the 
.«rnnd9  composing  the  ropes.  The  object  is  to 
•  ial>le  the  bolt-ropes  to  be  gathered  up  by  a 
II  pr  passed  through  them. 

Crlnoa  A  cuticular  disease,  supposed  to 
ariie  from  the  insinuation  of  a  Itair-uwrm  under 
u<;  skin  of  infants. 

CrlaoldettaSf  CriaoldMt  (Or.  Kpivop,  a 
' 'v.  and  flSof,  appearance),  A  name  given  by 
Miilor  to  an  extinct  family  of  Echinoderms, 
'uvin^  a  radiated,  lily-shaped  disc,  supported 
'&  a  jointed  stem.  When  this  stem  is  cy- 
ur.ihcal,  the  species  are  termed  EircBiNiTBS ; 

"fh'^n  it  is  pentagonal,  PairrACiuifnBs  [see 
'.i' *<  words]. 

CHsIs  (Or.  a  judaing).  In  Medicine,  cer- 
tain Fymptoms  which  announce  a  favourable 

"  -\n  unfavourable  termination  of  a  disease  are 
•--.I'd  critical  symptoms^  and  the  period  at 
v-iioh  they  show  themselves  the  crisis  of  the 
'i>^a'y>.  in  the  progress  of  fevers  these  symp- 
''  i:i»  have  been  supposed  to  show  themselves 
»'  i-ertAJn  definite  periods,  which  therefore  have 
(^♦'n  called  critical  days. 

Critlimviia  (Or.  «^d^«  barley,  from  the  re- 
'f'mbhince  of  the  fruits).  An  umbelliferous 
i'::int.  found  on  our  rocky  coasts.  It  yields 
•"^Amphire,  which  consists  of  the  young  leaves 
u]  C.  mariiimum^  and  is  valued  as  a  pickle. 

Critical  Flailosapliy*  The  metaphysical 
^vot(•In  of  Kant  is  sometimes  fio  termed,  from 
f.i'-  famous  work,  the  Kritik  der  Rrinen  Ver- 
'■"^/t  (Critic  of  Pure  Season).     [Kaotian 

I  HILOSOPHT.] 

Crftleiain  (Or.  ieftfruc6sy  from  icplw,  I  Judge), 
Has  been  defined  *the  art  of  judging  with  pro- 
rncty  concerning  any  object^  or  combination  of 
'  -iKW  In  a  somewhat  more  limited,  but 
^'•'1  extensive  meaning,  its  province  is  confined 
'■'  literature,  philology,  and  the  fine  arts ;  and 
to  qibjeclB  of  antiquarian,  scientific,  or  historical 
■nrestigation.  In  this  sense,  every  branch  of 
iiteraiy  Bto^,  as  well  as  eac^  of  the  fine  arts, 
h;«;  its  proper  criticism  as  an  appendage  to  it 
Thf"  elements  of  criticism  depend  on  the  two 
pnociplra  of  Beauty  and  Truth,  one  of  which 
'>»  the  final  end  or  object  of  study  in  every  one 
of  its  pnnoits :  Beauty,  in  letters  and  the  arts ; 
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Truth,  in  history  and  the  sciences.  The  office 
of  criticism,  therefore,  is,  first  to  lay  down  tho«e 
forms  or  essential  ideas  which  answer  to  our 
conception  of  the  beautiful  or  the  true  in  each 
branch  of  study ;  and,  next,  to  point  out  by 
reference  to  those  ideas  the  excellences  or 
defects  of  individual  works,  as  they  approach 
or  diverge  from  the  requisite  standard  in  each 
particular.  Thus,  historical  criticism  teaches 
us  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  or  the 
probable  from  the  improbable,  in  historical 
works ;  scientific  criticism  has  the  same  object 
in  each  respective  line  of  science  ;  while  lite- 
rary criticism,  in  a  general  sense,  has  for  its 
principal  employment  the  invest iiration  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  style  or  diction,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  standard  of  excellence  in 
every  language ;  and,  in  poetry  and  the  arts, 
criticism  developes  the  principles  of  that  more 
refined  and  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  which 
forms  the  ideal  model  of  perfection  in  each. 
[Belles-lettres  and  Rhetoric] 

Criticism,  in  a  more  limited  s^nse,  is  a 
branch  of  belles-lettres.  Essays  written  for  the 
purpose  of  commending  or  censuring  works  in 
literature  or  the  arts,  and  pointing  out  their 
various  merits  and  defects,  are  works  in  the 
critical  department.  Thus  the  term  periodical 
criticism  is  used  to  express  the  body  of  writ- 
ing contained  in  the  various  works  under  the 
name  of  magazines,  reviews,  &c.,  which  are 
periodically  published  in  most  literary  conn- 
tries. 

CvoeldoUte  (Or.  Kpoxls  or  irpoir^f,  a  woof^ 
and  xiBos^  atone),  A  hydrated  silicate  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  soda  and  magnes^ia :  found  in 
South  Africa  in  the  Oriqua  country  beyond  the 
Great  Orange  River,  and  in  the  micaceous  por- 
phyry of  Wakenbach  in  the  Vosges. 

Crookets.  In  Oothic  Architecture,  orna- 
ments resembling  cur^-ed  and  bent  foliatro 
running  up  on  the  edge  of  a  g»ible  or  a  pinnacle. 
They  are  of  two  varieties ;  the  earliest  are 
formed  by  simple  curves  turning  downwards, 
as  in  the  gables  and  spires  of  Lincoln  Minster ; 
the  latter  having  the  point  of  the  leaves  re- 
turned and  pointing  uj^wards.  Sometimes  ani- 
mals are  substituted  in  place  of  the  leaves  in 
the  later  examples,  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance. 

Crocodile  (Or.  itpoKilli^tXos),  A  name  first 
applied  by  Herodotus  to  the  crocodile  of  Efrrpt, 
because  that  animal  resembled  a  small  lizard 
of  the  same  name  {SUllio  of  the  moderns), 
which  is  now  known  in  Greece  under  the  name 
of  Koslordyltts,  The  Egyptian  and  other  speci  es 
of  crocodile  were  confounded  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  name  of  Laccrta  Crocodiliis ;  but  the  cro- 
codiles are  distinguished  from  all  Saurian  rep- 
tiles, or  LacertiliOy  by  the  following  characters : 
They  have  a  long  and  powerful  tail,  which  is 
flattened  in  the  vertical  direction,  to  serve  as 
the  principal  means  of  propelling  the  body 
through  water  with  the  swiftness  required  in 
the  pursuit  of  fish,  which  form  the  principal 
prey  of  the  crocodile.  The  extremities  are 
short,  and  comparatively  of  little  use  in  aquatic 
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progression,  except  in  guiding  and  changing 
tlie  direction  of  the  motion,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  always  webbed  or  half-webbed.  The 
fleshy  tongue  is  attached  by  its  entire  marginal 
circumference,  as  in  most  fishes,  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  not  extensible,  as 
is  the  case  in  all  true  lizards.  The  teeth  are 
simple,  conical,  sharp-pointed,  large,  lodged  in 
distinct  sockets,  and  arranged  in  a  single  row  ; 
which  structure  and  disposition  are  in  relation 
with  the  carnivorous  habits  of  the  crocodile. 
Lastly,  the  intromittent  organ  of  the  male  is 
single. 

To  these  essential  differences  between  the 
crocodiles  and  lizards  may  be  added  the  fol- 
lowing characters,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
crocodiles : — 

1.  The  fore-feet  hare  fire  toes ;  the  hind-feet 
four  toes. 

2.  Three  toes  only  on  each  foot  are  armed 
with  claws ;  so  that  there  are  two  toes  in  front 
and  one  behind  which  hare  no  claws. 

3.  The  whole  of  the  tail  and  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  square 
acutae  or  plat«-t>cales ;  and  the  greater  number 
of  those  on  the  back  are  traversed  longitudinally 
by  a  more  or  less  prominent  ridge. 

4.  The  sides  of  the,  body  are  covered  with 
small  round  scales. 

6.  The  ridges  on  the  scales  of  the  tail  form 
at  its  base  two  prominent  lateral  series,  or 
dentated  keel-like  crests,  which  converge  and 
blend  into  one  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  taiL 

6.  The  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear  is  pro- 
tected by  two  movable  flaps. 

7.  The  eyes  are  provided  with  three  eyelids. 

8.  Two  little  pouches  containing  a  substance 
of  a  musky  odour. 

Their  anatomy  also  aifords  some  characters 
which  are  common  to  all  the  specif s,  and  very 
well  distinguish  their  skeleton  from  that  of 
other  Saurians.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart 
do  not  intercommunicate.  The  vertebrae  in 
the  cenncal  region  supj^wrt  a  series  of  spurious 
ribs,  which  are  directed  backwards,  and  the 
extremities  of  each  overlapping  the  next  in 
succession  prevent  the  animal  from  turning 
the  head  to  the  side.  This  structure,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  in  admirable  accordance  with  the 
aquatic  habits  of  these  lai^xe  piscivorous  rep- 
tiles ;  since,  in  order  to  displace  the  fluid  me- 
dium through  which  they  move,  it  is  essential 
that  the  head  should  be  firmly  locked  to  the 
trunk.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  vertebrae 
immediately  behind  the  he»d  in  fishes  bear 
ribs  ;  and  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  the  whale, 
although  they  accord  in  their  number  and  in 
the  absence  of  ribs  with  those  of  other  mam- 
malia, are  modified  so  as  to  answer  the  same 
end  as  the  costo-cervical  vertebrae  of  crocodiles 
and  fishes,  being  compressed  from  before  back- 
wards, and  anchylosed  sometimes  into  a  single 
piece. 

Croconio  Aeld  (Gr.  Kp^irof,  saffron).  A 
yellow  substance  resulting  from  the  action  of 
potassium  on  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  not  easily 
soluble,  and  has  a  sour  astringent  taste. 
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Crooos  (Lat.  ;  Or.  up^tm).  A  familiar 
genus  of  Iridacea^  yielding  some  of  onr  mrr<t 
beautiful  spring  flowers,  and  furnishing;  al-^otbe 
Safiron  of  commerce,  which  consists  of  th(  drp 
orange-coloured  stigmas  of  C.  sativm  ?^\\^*-i<\ 
with  part  of  the  style^  and  careftillj  dried 

Croft  (A.-Sax.).  A  small  field  adji;iri^.2 
the  dwelling-house  and  kitchen  garden.  In- 
term  is  also  sometimes  appUed  to  comni  :< 
field  lands.  An  undercroft  sometimes  6igi;m  ^ 
a  crypt. 

Cromfordite  or  Bom  3bead«  Clil  r> 
carbonate  of  lead.  This  rare  mineral  «^<i 
originally  obtained  from  a  mine  near  Cnmioi 
in  Derbyshire ;  but  it  has,  also,  been  met  wit: 
in  Cornwall,  at  Elgin  in  Scothind,  and  on  tLe 
volcanic  sand  of  Vesuvius. 

C^romleelis.  In  British  Antiquities,  the 
term  cromlech  is  applied  to  large  flat  etoi-s 
laid  across  others  fixed  Tertically  in  the  ^>u"i 
which  are  found  in  parts  of  Wales,  in  liev*',- 
shire,  Cornwall,  and  some  other  dii>trid.«  ii 
England ;  in  Brittany,  Denmark,  G«rmaDy,  m  i 
some  other  parts  of  Europe.  Cromlech>  buc 
usually  been  supposed  to  have  served  as  &l!.cs 
but  their  first  purpose  was  to  serve  as  t1:i''^ 
of  burial.    (Worsae,  Scandinavian  AnttqV'U*.\ 

CroBStedite.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  iv^ 
named  after  Cronstedt,  the  Swedish  minc.'a* 
legist 

CrOfMh  Sot AtlOll  OC       [AOBICULTTBC] 

Croquet.  A  game  recently  introduf^.  in\< 
this  country,  and  played  with  balls  and  tl^H 
the  object  of  the  game  being  to  propel  a  -  - 
through  a  number  of  hoops  fastened  ioU ' 
ground,  to  a  fixed  goal,  and  thenoe  back  \-^ 
starting  point.  The  laws  of  the  game  i.'^ 
been  explained  in  a  treatise  by  M.  Jaqoes. 

Crosier.  The  stafiT  of  an  archbishop,  ft; 
mounted  by  a  cross  (whence  its  name  I  ^ri 
thereby  distinguished  from  the  pastoral  st^  •  r 
crook  of  a  bishop. 

<?roee  (Lat  crux).  A  gibbet  made  of  "^  ■ 
pieces  of  wood  laid  upon  each  other  at  ac^ 
angle.  Originally,  it  was  nothing  more  th:'^ 
a  tree ;  but  it  afterwards  assumed  a  vaiierv  <  f 
forms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  w^\ 
usual  examples :  x  t  "f".  The  cross  was  o?'^: 
as  a  Tery  general  instrument  of  puni^bro^r.^ 
from  the  earliest  times.  Among  the  Syritr*, 
Jews,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  especiallv  t  • 
Carthaginians,  it  appears  to  have  b^n  >'- 
usual  military  punishment  ( VaL  Max.  ii.  ' 
Herod,  iii.  126-169.)  But  in  no  part  of  th 
}\ncient  world  was  this  punishment  so  general:r 
resorted  to  as  in  the  Aoman  empire,  whert^  i' 
was  regarded  as  the  most  infamous  of  deaths 
and,  except  in  cases  of  sedition,  was  iDfii^t*^! 
only  on  slaves  or  the  vilest  malefactors.  i\^ 
the  Boman  law,  the  culprit  was  scoqtcH 
previously  to  the  crudfljdon,  cither  in  th*' 
pnetorium  or  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  ««*• 
cution. .  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  stripp* -^ 
of  his  garments,  and  then  either  nailed  bv  rhe 
hands  and  feet  to  the  cross,  or,  as  sometimt^ 
happened,  only  fastened  to  it  by  ropes-  I" 
oraer  to  hasten  death,  it  was  the  piaetice  \( 
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break  the  legs  or  to  pierce  the  body  of  the 
fiufierer  with  a  spear  or  other  sharp  mstrument ; 
but  this  was  not  always  done ;  and  instances 
hare  occurred  of  persons  who,  aft4*r  being  sus- 
pended for  some  considerable  time  on  the  cross, 
were  taken  down  and  surriyed.  By  the  Jewish 
kw,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  body  of  the 
culprit  should  be  removed  from  the  cross  on 
the  day  of  his  execution ;  but  the  Romans 
frequently  allowed  it  to  hang  till  it  dropped 
piecemeal  to  the  ground.  In  general,  the  cross 
was  erected  near  some  great  road  or  highway, 
in  order  to  indicate  more  distinctly  the  igno- 
miny of  the  culprit  and  the  severity  of  his 
death. 

Bt  the  death  of  Christy  the  cross,  from  being 
an  object  of  horror,  became  the  s^nnbol  of  the 
Christiau  world,  and  in  the  end  came  to  be 
regarded  even  with  superstitious  veneration. 
Constantine,  from  respect  for  these  feelings, 
abolished  the  punishment  of  crudfizion  through- 
oat  the  Roman  world. 

In  the  Romish  church  certain  festivals  are 
observed  in  memory  of  circumstances  con- 
ii*cied  with  the  cross;  as  the  Invention  or 
LiscoTery  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross: 
the  former  commemorates  the  supposed  dis- 
ruTery  of  the  true  cross  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
t>  latter  its  restoration  to  Calvary  by  Heraclius. 

Caosa,  Gbebx  aitd  Latdt.  The  cross  on 
vbieh  our  Lord  suffered  is  commonly  considered 
U»We  been  the  crux  capitata  with  the  lower 
Ii«»b  longer  than  the  others,  -f.  But  the  cross 
^'ii  equal  limbs,  commonly  termed  the  Greek 
T»«,  has  been  the  model  followed  in  the  archi* 
ftamre  of  Eastern  churches,  and  would  have 
^'n-n  followed  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  had  the 
or^^onal  plan  of  Michael  Angelo  been  executed. 

Ckoss.  In  Heraldry,  an  ordinaiy,  formed  by 
lines  drawn  palewiseand  fesswise,  enclosing  (if 
funded  by  the  escutcheon)  one-fifth  of  the 
faii-ld,  or  one-third  if  charged.  A  cross  gules 
:*  termed  the  cross  of  Si,  George.  A  plain 
rc^  is  one  of  which  the  extremities  do  not 
riach  to  the  circumference  of  the  escutcheon, 
lot  are  eouped,  or  cut  off  in  a  straight  line. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  crosses,  not 
ft-iching  the  circumference  of  the  escutcheon, 
wiown  in  henddiy ;  the  following  are  only 
A  few,  most  commonly  used  in  bearings  :  A 
i'n-'««  crossUt  is  one  crossed  on  each  arm.  Such 
^  cross  between  four  plain  crosses  is  termed  a 
J'rtualem  cross.  A  cross  flory  has  three  points 
It  c-ach  end.  A  Maltese  cross  has  arms  increas- 
ing in  breadth  towards  the  end,  with  double 
Nats.  A  cross  JUcky  has  the  lower  limb 
pointed,  as  if  to  fix  in  the  ground.  A 
]^triarchal  cross,  the  insignia  of  patriarchs  or 
archbishops,  is  plain,  having  two  bars,  the 
uppa  smaller  than  the  lower.  A  cross  moUne 
t'^rminates  in  representations  of  the  ends  of 
the  fer-de-moulin,  or  milrind^  It  is  the  differ^ 
ence  of  the  dghth  son  of  a  family. 

Cboss.  An  instrument  formerly  used  in 
nirveying  for  laying  out  perpendicular  lines, 
tat  now  seldom  employed.  It  consists  of  a 
^nw  croflB  or  dzde,  diivided  into  four  equal 
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parts  by  two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  At  each  extremity  of  these  diameters 
perpendicular  sights  are  fixed.  The  instrument 
is  mounted  on  a  staff  to  fix  it  in  the  ground, 
and  its  use  is  to  find,  in  a  given  line,  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  let  fafi  thereon  from  an 
object  at  some  distance. 

CroMMSf  Stone.  In  Architectural  An- 
tiquities, are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
occasion  or  purpose  of  their  erection.  They 
are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  practice 
of  marking  the  Druidical  stones  with  a  cross 
at  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  to  Christianity.  Preaching  crosses  are 
generally  quadrangular  or  hexagonal,  open  on 
one  or  both  sides,  and  raised  on  steps;  they 
were  used  for  the  delivery  of  sermons  in  the 
open  air :  the  celebrated  Paul's  Cross  was  an 
instance  of  this  application.  Market  crosses  aro 
well  known,  from  the  examples  of  Winchester, 
Chichester,  Aberdeen,  Malmesbury,  &c  Weep- 
ing  crosses  were  so  called  because  penances 
were  finished  before  theuL  Crosses  of  memorial 
were  raised  on  various  occasions ;  sometimes 
where  the  bier  of  an  eminent  person  had  stopped 
on  its  way  to  the  place  of  burial,  sometimes  in 
attestation  of  a  miracle  performed  on  the  spot : 
the  crosses  erected  at  the  resting-places  of  Queen 
Philippa's  bier  may  be  dted  as  illustrations  of 
this  variety.  Crosses  served  also  as  land- 
marks ;  they  were  originally  used  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Croaa  Flookans.  A  name  applied  by  the 
miners  of  Cornwall  to  veins  of  stony  matter 
running  north  and  south. 

C^rosa  Jack  Tard.  In  Navigation,  the 
lower  yard  in  the  mizen-mast. 

Croae-bow.  A  weapon  used  for  shootinf; 
with,  before  the  invention  of  firearms.  All 
weapons  having  the  bow  attached  to  a  stock 
were  called  cross-bows ;  and  some  of  the  larger 
sort  were  furnished  with  instruments  for  bending 
the  bow.    [AJZBAI.BST.] 

OroM-breed.  The  offiipring  of  parents  of 
two  different  breeds. 

Croaa-fturrow.  A  furrow  or  open  trench 
cut  across  other  furrows  to  intercept  the  water 
which  runs  along  them,  in  order  to  convey  it  to 
the  margin  of  the  field,  where  it  may  find  its 
way  to  an  open  ditch  or  some  other  general 
drain. 

CroasHitonea  A  mineralogical  synonym  for 
Staurolite.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to 
Harmotome  in  consequence  of  the  intersection 
of  the  crystals,  which  often  cross  each  other  at 
light  angles  and  lengthwise,  so  that  their  axes 
coincide.    [Andbsasbbboolxtb    and  Haiuio- 

TOMB.] 

CTrosaettes  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  the  re- 
turns on  the  eomers  of  door 
cases  or  window  frames ;  called 
also  earSf  elbows,  aneones,  pro- 
thyrides.  In  architectural  con- 
struction, they  are  the  small  projecting  pieees 
in  arch  stones  which  hang  upon  the  a^acent 
stones— a,  a^a^a. 
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CROTALARIA 

Crotalaiia  (Gr.  Kp6ra\op,  a  ratiJe).  A 
very  extensive  genus  of  tropiciU  herbs  or  shmbs 
of  the  order  Leguminosa,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Cjuncea^  tlie  Sunn  Hemp  of  India, 
a  plant  extensively  cultivated  for  its  fibre, 
which  is  considered  equal  if  not  superior  to 
Russian  hemp. 

Crotaluni  (Gr.  Kp6ra\ov).  An  ancient  kind 
of  Castanet,  used  by  the  Corybantes  or  priests 
of  Cybele.  This  instniment  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modern  crota/o,  a  musical 
in.strument  used  chiefly  by  the  Turks,  and 
corresponding  exactly  with  the  ancient  cym- 
balum. 

CrotalVB  (Gr.  KpiraXop).  A  genus  of 
poisonous  serpents,  including  those  which  are 
furnished  with  a  rattle  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail. 

Crotcliet.  In  Music,  one  of  the  notes  or 
characters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minim. 

Crotobets.  In  Grammar,  more  frequently 
called  brackftSy  are  certain  marks  or  hooks  in 
which  words  or  phrases  are  included  thus  [  ], 
by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  or  of 
illustrating  the  context. 

Croton  (Gr.).  An  important  genus  of 
Evpkorbiacf(Fy  consisting  of  herbs  or  trees 
with  monoecious  flowers  having  a  five-parted 
calyx,  the  five-petaled  males  with  ten  stamens, 
and  the  aptalous  females  with  three  styles. 
C.  Tiglium  is  a  medicinal  Indian  species,  the 
purgative  seeds  of  which  yield  an  acrid  oiL 
C.  hUi  uiheria  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  source 
of  the  aromatic  Cascarilla  bark.  C.  lacciferum 
in  Ceylon  and  C.  Draco  in  Mexico  furnish 
resins  used  in  making  varnish. 

Croton  <M1>  The  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Croton  Tiglium ;  formerly  called  Grana 
Tiglia,  and  Moltuxa  grains.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  and  of  Malabar  and  the  Molucca 
Islands.  Its  seeds  are  very  purgative;  and 
their  expressed  oil  so  drastic,  that  a  single  drop 
will  often  prove  violently  operative,  completely 
emptying  the  bowels  and  exciting  a  copious 
watery  secretion  from  them.  The  most  active 
form  for  its  exhibition  is  made  into  a  pill  with 
bread  crumb:  it  may  also  be  nibbed  with  a 
little  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  and  given  in 
u  liquid  form;  but  it  always  requires  much 
caution  in  its  administration. 

Croup*  An  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  accompanied  by  difficulty  of  breathiiig 
and  cough,  and  by  a  peculiar  shrillness  of  voice 
and  wheezing ;  there  is  also  generally  more  or 
less  expectoration  of  purulent  and  filmy  matter, 
which  IS  thrown  out  upon  the  affected  part  and 
continually  threatens  suffocation.  This  disease 
is  most  common  in  infants,  and  in  children 
from  three  to  nine  years  old ;  it  is  of  iwre 
occurrence,  in  its  acute  form  at  least,  after 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  this  distressing  and  dangerous  disease, 
overj'thing  depends  upon  promptitude  in  the 
application  of  remedies  calculated  to  subdue 
the  local  inflammatory  action.  This  is  to  be 
done  either  by  leeches  to  the  region  of  the 
trachea,   by  cupping,  or  by  bleeding  in  the 
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jugular  vein ;  by  the  cautious  appHcatioa  of 
external  irritants  of  rapid  action,  sudb  &.»  a 
piece  of  lint  dipped  in  strong  acetic  aoi'i 
which,  however  painful,  is  sometimes  of  sem^f . 
by  blisters,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  lari?**  ii'^««^ 
of  calomel :  there  is  a  difference  of  oy»iii.<'Ti  a« 
to  the  employment  of  emetics.  The  inlialati^a 
of  steam  is  useful  where  it  can  be  resort>ni  t.^ 
but  in  young  children  it  is  impracticable,  h. 
spasmodic  crovp  the  wheezing  and  senw-  «'f 
suffocation  appear  to  depend  upon  ppasioii- 
action  of  the  larynx  or  epiglottis:  like  tb' 
former,  it  attacks  infants  and  children,  h! 
comes  on  and  goes  off  very  suddenly,  returLx? 
at  intervTils,  during  which  the  patient  is  c«:n- 
paratively  easy.  In  weakly  and  irritable  cliil- 
dren  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  a  conseqn^ii'f 
of  teething.  An  emetic,  calomel  purges^  "wani 
bath,  diaphoretics,  and  a  blister,  are  the  lead.:^ 
remedies  ;  bleeding  should  be  avoided.  Tti*-y 
is  a  kind  of  croup  which  sometimes  atta^k^^ 
children  of  weakly  constitutions,  and  irb:  n 
appears  symptomatic  of  irritation  in  t^e 
stomach  and  bowels,  for  it  is  reliered  \<j 
purging,  and  disappears  as  the  Gonftit;:ti^ 
improves.  Another  form  of  this  disease  i? 
called  chronic  croup.  It  is  attended  by  ccozb 
and  the  expectoration  of  tongh  mucus,  E-^nit- 
times  apparently  membranous  or  tubuUr,  c«  > 
sioning  diflficulty  of  brealiiing  and  sufPo>^»  r 
This  disordered  state  of  the  trachea  aod '  -  > 
chial  membranes  may  ooeur  at  all  penr«i"' 
life:  it  is  relieved,  and  often  cored,  bv^ir 
the  inhaler  with  warm  water,  by  expeito-'i 
with  small  doses  of  sedatives  and  mem.-:''- 
and  by  occasional  purging. 

Crow  Coal.  A  kind  of  ooal  almost  vi-  ''■ 
bitumen,  which  is  found  at  Alston  Meet  is 
Cumberland. 

Crow's  Feet.  Iron-pointed  stan,  or  c^- 
so  radiating,  that  however  thrown  on  "-^f 
ground,  they  will  always  have  a  point  up^> 
most  They  are  nsed  as  obstacles  to  tk  :- 
proach  of  an  enemy,  and  are  especially  xis^rA 
against  cavalry. 

Crown  (Lat  corona).  In  Apchitertiw.  th* 
uppermost  member  of  a  oomice ;  called  ab 
the  corona  or  the  larmUr. 

Crown.  In  Heraldry.  Among  the  ac- 
cients,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  i^ 
public,  crowns  were  presented  to  citi»ns  i« 
marks  of  distinction  for  valiant  or  others:?' 
meritorions  exploits.  From  this  nsagp  'i^' 
crown  has  been  adopted  as  a  bearing  bj  inod'r: 
heralds.  Nine  species  of  the  crown  are  tfj- 
merated  in  heraldry ;  some  of  which,  howerer, 
have  not  been  introduced  into  modem  anr> 
and  are  only  known  from  the  description  len'- 
them  by  the  ancients:  I.  The  Eastern Ctovb. 
imitated  from  that  which  apneais  onooi^"' 
Greek  oriental  sovereisna,  and  borne  by  thi> 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  East 
the  East  India  Company's  arms  have  ^'^* 
crown.  2.  The  Triumphal  Crown,  whick  an  ' 
being  borne  by  Julius  Otm,  becane  t::^ 
Crown  ImperiaL  3.  The  plain  Ciid^t  ^' 
Diadem.     4.  The   Obsidiand  GwnJ,  gi^^ 
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ifflong  the  Romans  to  those  wha4iad  perfonned 
exploits  in  the  defence  of  fortified  places.  5. 
The  Ciric  Crown,  for  saTing  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  6.  The  Crown  Vallary,  to  soldiers  who 
had  first  entered  the  enemy's  trench.  7.  The 
Moral  Crown,  to  soldiers  distinguished  in 
b«'si(»gi^  armies.  8.  The  Naval  Crown,  com- 
moQ  in  ^glish  coats  of  angmentation.  9.  The 
Crown  CelestiaL 

Crown  eUuM.  The  glass  usually  employed 
f'V  windows.  It  differs  from  flint  glass  in  con- 
taining no  oxide  of  lead,  and  is  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  100  parts  of  sand,  35  of  soda-ash  or 
potash,  and  35  of  chalk.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
•i^fiUially  a  silicate  of  soda,  or  potash,  and  lime. 

Crown  or  Bemesno  Z«nds  (LowLat. 
TTraDominicales),  The  lands,  estates,  or  other 
real  property  bebnging  to  the  crown  or  sove- 
rfiirn.  These  were  anciently  very  extensive.  The 
Tvn^s  and  other  payments  arising  from  them 
f-niied  in  the  middle  ages  an  important  part 
rf  tnp  revenue  of  our  English  kings ;  and  they 
"^ill  form  an  important  part  of  the  revenue  of 
^T^-ral  Continental  sovereigns.     These  lands 
ii.irp  lieen  acquired  by  various  means,  such  as 
f-'-'bajie,  succession,  forfeiture,  &c    Having 
'•• '  D  regparded  for  a  lengthened  period  as  the 
]  rirato  property  of  the  crown,  and  as  being 
n^L<i<*qnently  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  sove- 
^■-  za  for  the  time  being,  little  providence  has 
'  *  a  displayed  in  their  management    A  erant 
*'(  crown  lands   was,   indeed,    the    ordinary 
m*<(hod  in  which  our  sovereigns  used  formerly 
("Cratijy  their  favourites;  and,  in  consequence 
"i  the  magnitude  and  improvidence  of  such 
?nDt9,  the  crown  estates  m  this  country  have 
)  ( cTi  n^uced  within  very  narrow  limits.    Par- 
liament frequently  interposed  to  check  this 
fftjfasiop,  but  without   effect   till  after  the 
Kerolotion,  when  the  lavish  grants  of  crown 
Linda,  made  by  William  UL  to  the  Bentinck 
ind  othfT  fSunilies,  occasioned  so  much   dis- 
"atlvfaction    that    the   practice  was   put   an 
'ii'l  to.    This  was  done  by  the  Act  1  Anne 
8t  1,  cap.  7,  which  declared  that  all  future 
grants  or  leases  of  land  from  the  crown  for 
a  longer  term  than  thirty-one  years,  and  of 
b^tM>8  for   a  longer  term  than    fifty  years, 
should  be  void- 

The  crown  estates,  forests,  manorial  rights, 
&<.,  not  granted  away,  have  now  become,  in 
(^n^uenoe  of  arrangements  to  that  effect,  the 
r-T^perty  of  the  public;  and  are  administered 
^  a  department  specially  appropriated  to  that 
r  vpose,  caUed  that  of  Uie  *  Commissioners  of 
^Vooda  and  Fofiests.'  Their  total  nett  revenue 
m  1863  amounted  to  abont  432,000/.,  the  ex- 
r-^nditure  being  167,000/.  Of  late  years  a 
(considerable  extent  of  crown  lands,  consisting 
<'^  old  forests  and  chaoes,  has  been  enclosed 
'M  planted  with  forest  trees,  with  a  view  to 
the  Bupply  of  timber  for  the  navy. 

CroBophonu  A  genus  of  Euphorhiaoem 
yielding  the  dye  called  TWfuo/e,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  grinding  C.  Unotoria  to  a  pulp ;  this 
jields  half  its  weight  of  dark  green  juioe,  be- 
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coming  purple  by  exposure.  The  herb  grows 
wild  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  is  cultivated  in  the  South  of  France. 

Cmolble  (Lat  crucio,  /  torment ;  because, 
in  the  language  of  old  chemistry,  the  metals 
were  tortiied  by  fire  to  yield  up  their  various 
virtues).  A  vessel,  generally  made  of  very 
refractory  earthenware,  in  constant  use  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  for  performing  fusions  of 
metals  and  other  substances. 

CnaolferaB  (Lat  cross-bearers;  the  flowers 
being  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross )l  A  na- 
tural order  of  Cistal  Exogens,  inhabiting  most 
of  the  temperate  countries.  They  are  aljQed  to 
CapparidacetBj  but  differ  in  their  tetmdynamous 
stamens;  and  also  to  Papaveracea  and  IfhtmariO' 
cea,  from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
seeds,  and  by  having  no  albumen.  They  are 
characterised  essentially  by  their  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  symmetry  observable  in  the 
relative  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation of  other  plants.  Linnaeus  divided  this 
order  into  Siliquosa  and  SUicidostBt  frvm  the 
forms  of  their  fruits  ;  but  more  recent  divisions 
have  been  founded  upon  the  nature  of  the 
plicature  of  the  cotyledons,  and  the  position  of 
the  radicle  with  respect  to  them.  They  all 
possess  antiscorbutic  and  stimulant  properties, 
combined  with  an  acrid  flavour;  and  their  seeds 
abound  in  a  fixed  oil — properties,  of  which 
Cress,  Mustard,  Cabbage,  and  Rape  may  be 
taken  as  representatives. 

Craoiflx  (Lat  crucifixus,  crucified).  The 
figure  of  Christ  upon  a  cross ;  also  a  cross  with 
the  figure  of  Christ  upon  it. 

Omde  (Lat  crudus,  raw).  In  Painting,  a 
term  applied  to  a  picture  where  the  colours  are 
rudely  laid  on,  and  do  not  blend  or  harmonise 
with  one  another. 

Omlae  (Fr.  croiser.  Butch  kruissen,  to 
cross).  A  voyage  within  certain  limits  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  with  enemy's  ships,  pirates, 
&c.,  or  for  mere  exercise. 

Onalwea*  This  name  is  given  to  a  trap  for 
catching  salmon ;  it  consists  of  stone  walls  built 
across  a  river  with  an  intermediate  chamber 
of  wooden  spars,  which  the  salmon  may  enter, 
but  from  which  they  cannot  escape. 

Cmor  (Lat.)*  In  Anatomy,  the  red  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  discs  or  corpusdee  of 
the  blood. 

Crapper  (Fr.  croupito).  A  roll  of  leather 
put  under  a  horse's  tail,  and  connected  with 
the  saddle  by  a  strap  and  buckle,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  saddle  firom  being 
cast  forwara  on  the  horse's  neck  by  the  action 
of  riding. 

Cmra  (Lat.).  In  Anatomy,  are  the  bundles 
of  nervous  fibres  which  expand  into  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebrum  (cmra  cerebri)  or  of 
the  cerebellum  (crura  cerebelli). 

CroMulefl  (Fr.  croisade,  from  Lat  crux, 
cross).  In  the  European  History  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  wars  undertaken  by  confederacies  of 
chiefii  and  soldiers  with  a  religious  object 
Those  which  were  engaged  in  by  great  part 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  for  the  recovery  of 
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CRUSCA,  ACCADEMIA  DELIA 

Palestine  from  the  infidels  are  more  frequently 

denoted  by  this    peculiar   name.     The  term 

crusade  is  derived  from  the  sacred  symbol  of 

the  cross,  which  was  borne  by  the  warriors 

engaged  in  it  over  their  arms :  the  colour  of  animals,   with  articulated  limbs,  a  bnnrr.irj 

the  cross  often  served  to  designate  the  nation  j  respiration,  and  a  dorsal  ventricle  or  L«iri 

of  the  soldier ;  as  the  white  cross  on  a  red   They  are  classified  as  follows : — 

ground,   France;  the  red  cross  on 


(Bat.).     In  Gem  Sculpture,  a  em 
engraved  for  inlaying  on  a  vase  or  other  oVJKi 
CmstaoeaaSf  CnutaoMi  (Lat  mi<<ta,  a 
hard    covering),     A    class  of  free  artii'ua^f 


B  white 
ground,  England.     The  principal  crusades  for 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  were :  1.  The  first, 
A.  D.  1096,  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  and  the  encouragement  of  Pope 
Urban    II.,    in  which   Godfrey  of  Boulogne 
headed  the  Christians,  who  made  themselves 
masters  of  Jerusalem  and  great  part  of  Pales- 
tine.    2.  The   second,    a.  d.    1142,   in    which 
Conrad  III.  of  Germany  and  Louis  VII.  of 
France  led  armies  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  but  without  success.     3.  The  third, 
A.  D.  1189,  was  occasioned  by  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Sultan  Saladin ;  Frederick  (Bar- 
barosea)  of  Germany,  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  England  were 
the  chief  among  the  confederate  monarchs :  the 
capture  of  Acre  was  almost  the  only  fruit  of 
this  great  expedition.     4.  The  fourth  crusade 
was    conducted    by   the    king    of   Hungary, 
Andrew  IL,  in  1217.     5.  The  fifth  was  con- 
ducts by  Frederick  II.  (the  grandson  of  Barba- 
rossa),  who  recovered  Jerusalem,  but  for  a  short 
time.     6.  The  sixth,  A.  d.  1248,  by  Saint  Louis, 
king  of  France,  against  Egypt,  but  without  suc- 
cess.    Among  other  wars  which  have  been  at 
various  times  denoted  by  the  name  of  cruscides^ 
that  against  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and 
his  heretical  vassals,  the  Albigeois,  of  which  the 
first  leader  was  the  famous  Simon  de  Montforty 
is  the  most  memorable.  [Albigenses.]  Whether 
the  Crusades  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  state  and  condition  of  society,  is  a  question 
which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  on  which  the  reader  may  con- 
sult with   advantage  the    elaborate   work  of 
Michaud,  VHistoire  des  Croisadfs,  and  his  Bi- 
bliograpkie  des  Croisades ;  Wilken's  Geschichte 
der  Kreuzzuge ;  Haken's  GemiUde  der  Kreuz- 
euge ;  the  art.  *  Croisades '  in  the  Enct/dopidie 
d^s  Gens  du  Monde ;  Milman's  Latin  Christi- 
anitg,  book  vii.  eh.  vi. ;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  i.  parti.  &c 

Cmsoa,  Aooademla  della.  [Acadeut.] 
Cmst  of  tlie  BarUi.  The  name  given 
by  geologists  to  the  whole  series  of  stratified 
rocks  coming  under  human  observation.  There 
being  no  means  whatever  of  knowing  the  real 
condition  of  the  earth's  interior,  it  is  convenient 
in  speaking  of  what  is  positively  known  to 
distinguish  between  theory  and  observation. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  pene- 
trated by  man  is  not  more  than  2,000  feet 
below  the  sea,  and  the  highest  mountains  are 
less  than  30,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
actual  total  thickness  of  strata  at  any  one  point 
has  never  been  estimated  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy,  and  is  probably  greatly  overstated  in 
books.  It  amonnta  at  the  most  to  a  yery  few 
miles. 
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Subclass:  Entomostraca. 
Order:  Trilobites. 
Xiphosura. 
Phyllopoda. 
Cladocera. 
Ostracoda. 
Copepoda. 
Subclass:  Malacostraca. 
Division :  Edriopthalma. 
Order:  Leemodipodfti 
Isopoda. 
Amphipoda. 
Division:  Podophthalma. 
Order:  Stomapodsi. 
Decapoda. 
Tribes:  Macrouia. 
Anomoura. 
Brachyunu 
Cryolite  (Gr.  kp^s^  ice,  and  XiBm,  ii<r^. 
because  it  melts  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  i.  A 
rare  mineral  found  only  in  West  GppoLlari, 
where  it  forms  a  mass  300  feet  long  and  So.vr 
thick.    It  is  a  double  fluoride  of  alumioius  >^i 
sodium.     It  has  become  an  article  of  commuif 
as  a  source  of  aluminum. 

CryoplioraB  (Gr.  Kpvos,  and  ^/w,  I  '•"• 
The  frost-bearer  or  carrier  of  cold ;  an  ir^n- 
ment  contrived  by  Dr.  Wollaston  for  fr--"^ 
vrater  by  its  own  evaporation.  (PhiL  1'  >»• 
1813,  p.  7L) 

Crjpt  (Gr.  Kpvwr6s,  hidden).  In  Arii- 
tecture,  the  under  or  hidden  part  of  a  boLJi-j: 
The  ciypt  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  o::e  :' 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  kind  dl^' 
ing  extant  in  England. 

Crjpts«  In  Botany,  the  round  recfpti^s 
for  secretion  present  in  the  leaves  of  bcne 
planta,  as  in  the  orange  and  myrtle. 

Cryptae.  Little  rounded  ojcnsctJiCf^  is 
which  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  airtenos 
terminate  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidneT?. 

Crjrpteia  ( Gr.  icpvvTcIa,  a  secret  commi^'i ' '. 
A  Spartan  institution,  attributed  to  Lvcurr^S 
for  the  annual  secret  assassination  of  the  Ht  1  ^- 
by  young  citizens  sent  out  for  the  purp*. 
For  this  statement^  the  authority  of  Aiist'  tl- 
has  been  alleged  (Plutarch,  Lyeurg.  28):  1  ' 
it  is  significant  that  he  does  not  mention  i^  ::i 
his  treatise  on  Politics.  Yet  the  existene*  ii 
a  system  of  espionage,  carried  on  probablv  '5 
the  employment  of  young  Spartans,  admits  * 
little  doubt  (Grote,  History  of  Greece^  part  i 
ch.  vi.) 

Cryiito-porttoiis  (LaX.),  In  Ancient  Ar- 
chitecture, a  concealed  portico ;  also  one  wbi>  r 
for  the  sake  of  coolness,  was  enclosed  on  etcTr 
side.  Some  of  these  buildings  were  son^  ^ 
considerable  depth  in  the  ground. 

Oryptobraaebias  (Gr.  Kpwrr6%y  hiddfn.9s  1 
/Spdtyxio,  giils),   A  genus  of  Batrachia,  in  ^rJ  "^ 
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the  giU-€pertiire  disappenra  early  in  life.  Three 
species  are  known,  the  Cryptohranchus  {Meruh 
poma)  oUcghammtif,  fonnd  in  many  rivers  of 
North  America;  the  C.  fusaus^  from  South 
Carolina ;  and  the  C.  japontctts,  which  is  the 
kigMt  of  aU  the  known  naked  Amphibia,  being 
thRe  feet  long.  A  fomil  species  is  found  in  the 
tertiary  strata  at  (Eningen,  which  Schreber 
thooght  to  be  the  bones  of  a  man  who  had 
witnessed  the  deluge  {Homo  diluvii  testis,  ft 
thfoscopos).  CuTier  demonstrated  this  animal 
to  be  merely  a  Salamand^*,  and  Van  der  Hoeven 
bas  named  it  Cryptobranchtts  primtgenitts. 

CrTytofmma  (Qr.  ir/wrr^f,  eojiceaUd^  and 
yinot,  mttrriage).  The  distincttre  name  of  the 
TuioQsgroaps  of  flowerless  plants,  in  opposition 
to  the  same  given  to  those  which  bear  flowers. 
(P^iicrooAJfs.}  The  name,  implying  hidden 
mairiage,  was  giyen  on  the  assumption  that 
thfj  really  did  posdess  sexual  organs,  though 
tbey  bad  not  been  discovered ;  but  the  notion 
for  a  long  time  prevailed  that  these  were  abso- 
htelj  wanting,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sexes  was  me  chief  dis- 
tiBction  between  flowering  and  flowerless  plants. 
The  great  distinctiTe  point  of  Cryptogams 
<io«  not,  however,  consist  in  the  absence  of 
derided  male  and  female  organs,  nor  in  their 
niinuteness,  for  in  the  greater  part  their  presence 
bas  DOW  been  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  main  pointy  as  Mr.  Berkeley  has  well  ex- 
P«tti  it,  IS  that  the  reproductive  organs  are 
B^  ^  seeds  containing  an  embryo,  but  mere 
^  consisting  of  one  or  two  membranes  en- 
cHiog  a  granuUr  matter.  These  bodies,  whether 
«lled  spores  or  sporidia,  produce  by  germina- 
^I'^n  a  thread  or  mass  of  threads,  a  membrane, 
a  ^w^Dnkr  body,  &c^  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
'ither  at  once  gives  rise  to  the  fruit  or  to  a 
P^<u)t  producing  fruit.  Indeed,  the  difierences 
kre  80  great  that  these  spores  seem  rather  tx>  be 
^latiTes,  or  what  is  technically  termed  homo- 
'^«,  of  pollen  grains,  than  of  true  seeds. 
Hie  consideration  of  the  relations  between  the 
^prodnctive  organs  of  phsenogams  and  crypto- 
r^ms  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  is 
'^  be  found  in  botany,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
^ost  abstruse  and  difficult. 
Ciyptogams  are  divided  into  two  principal 
Tonps,  namely  :— 
Thjlixoobns,  thoee  which  hare  the  stems 

and  leaves  undistinguishable. 
AcBooBNS,  those  in  which  the  stems  and 

leaves  are  distinguishable. 
The  former  of   these  groups  contains  the 
QQgi,  Lichens,  Seaweeds,  and  Characea ;  the 
itter,  the  EauUeiace€Bt  Efpatica,  Mosses,  Club- 
wwses,  and  Ferns. 

Crjptogamic  plants  are  connected  with  Gym- 
^nns  throngn  Lyeopodiacea  and  Eqtdsetactm, 
irh  RhiMfcntlTf  throush  Fungi,  and  perhaps 
ith  Endogens  througn  tree  ferns;  they  do 
['t  appear  to  have  any  immediate  relation  to 
Cogens. 

Crypitocnaplay  (&  word  formed  from  the 
r.  ffpurr^t,  hidden,  and  7pi^,  I  write).    Also 
'^ed  Polygraphy  and  Steganography.    The 
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art  of  writing  in  a  manner  intelligible  only  to 
those  admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  method, 
either  by  conventional  signs  ^cipher),  or  by 
other  contrivances. 

Cryptollne  (Gr.  Kpinrr6i).  A  fluid  dis- 
covered by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  minute  cavi- 
ties of  Topaz,  Chrysobeiyl,  Bock- Crystals  from 
Quebec,  and  Siberian  Amethyst. 

Cryptollte  (Gr.  Kpvirr6f,  and  Ki0os,  stone). 
Native  phosphate  of  cerium  in  which  the  ce- 
rium is  partly  replaced  by  didymium.  It  occurs 
in  small  yellow  prisms,  at  Arendal  in  Norway, 
embedded  in  rose-coloured  Apatite. 

Crjptomorplilte  (Gr.  leptnrrds,  and  /Jtop^t 
form).  A  species  of  hydrated  borate  of  lime  and 
soda,  found  near  Windsor  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Crystal  (Gr.  Kp^HrraWos,  ice).  This  term 
was  originally  applied  to  those  beautiful  trans- 
parent varieties  of  silica,  or  quartz,  known  under 
the  name  of  rock  crystal.  When  substances 
pass  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  they  fre- 
quently assume  those  regular  forms  whidi  are 
generally  termed  crystals.   [Cbtstallisation.] 

CryataUlne.     [Anilinb.] 

ChrystaUlne  Xiens.  The  lens  of  the  eye, 
placed  in  a  depression  upon  the  anterior  part 
of  the  vitreous  humour.     [Eye.] 

CrjstalUne  Rooks.  This  name  is  giyen, 
in  Geology,  to  such  rocks  as  granite,  quartzite, 
marble  and  others,  which  show  by  their  crystal- 
line structure  that  they  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  state  owing  to  the  action  of 
chemical  forces.  In  the  early  history  of  geo- 
logy, such  rocks  were  called  primitive,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  limited  to  any  geological  age, 
examples  being  found  in  the  newest  as  well 
as  the  oldests  Even  granite  is  comparatively 
modem,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  crystalline 
rocks  should  not  be  at  the  present  time  in  course 
of  formation. 

CrystalHsation,  Cryatalloffrapliy  (Gr. 
icpiirraWos,  a  crystaJ,  and  7p^w,  /  describe). 
The  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  crystalline  forms, 
and  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  ciystals. 
Natural  as  well  as  artificial  crystals  occur  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms ;  but  they  may  generally 
be  referred  to  some  primary  figure,  of  whicn 
these  varieties  may  be  regarded  as  modifications. 
The  structure  of  crystidlised  bodies  is  most 
easily  illustrated  by  reference  to  natural  crystals, 
but  the  theory  ajpplies  to  all  crystallised  bodies ; 
it  assumes  the  existence  of  some  definite  primaiy 
figure,  which  by  various  truncations  may  be 
modified  into  its  secondary  forms. 

The  varieties  of  calcareous  spar  may  be 
referred  to  as  presenting  one  of  the  easiest 
illustrations  of  the  mechanical  texture  of  cry- 
stals, and  of  the  modifications  of  which  a  defi- 
nite primary  figure  is  susceptible.  Calcareous 
spar  occurs  in  more  than  a  hundred  different 
forms,  all  of  which,  by  careful  mechanical  divi- 
sion, are  reducible  to  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  whose 
faces  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles 
of  105^  5';  this,  therefore,  is  called  the  pri* 
maryform  of  calcareous  spar. 

The  secondary  forms  are  presumed  to  be 
derived  from  the  primary  forms  in  consequence 
'  QQ 
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of  decrements  of  particles  taking  place  upon  the 
edges,  or  angles,  or  both,  of  the  primary  form. 
Thus,  if  the  primary  form  were  a  cube,  it  might 
be  reduced  to  a  secondary  octahedron  by  decre- 
ments, op  truncations f  in  the  direction  of  the 
planes  produced  by  the  removal  of  its  solid 
angles ;  and  by  a  similar  operation  a  primary 
octahedron  might  become  a  secondary  cube. 

The  doctrine  of  the  relations  and  conversions 
of  these  forms  is,  properly  speaking,  a  branch 
of  solid  geometry ;  but  its  practical  applications 
to  chemistry  have  in  fact  rendered  crystallo- 
graphy a  subsidiary  branch  of  that  science. 
By  a  careful  examination  of  the  forms  and 
modifications,  the  texture  and  fracture  of  crys- 
tals, the  chemist  and  mineralogist  are  in  many 
cases  enabled  to  determine  their  nature  or  com- 
position ;  and  in  some  cases  a  strict  examination 
of  such  forms  may  supersede  analysis,  or  other 
more  circuitous  methods. 

When  we  attempt  by  cautious  mechanical 
means  to  dissect  a  crystal,  we  find  that  it  will 
only  yield  kindly  and  afford  smooth  surfaces 
when  broken  or  divided  in  certain  directions. 
A  cube  of  fluor  spar,  for  instance,  will  only  give 
way  under  such  circumstances  in  the  direction 
of  its  solid  angles  or  comers  ;  if  we  pursue  the 
dirision  in  such  directions,  an  octahedron  will 
be  the  resulting  figure  ;  and  each  shce  which  is 
removed  may  be  further  divided  into  octahedra 
and  tetrahedra.  The  new  and  smooth  surfaces 
resulting  from  this  division  or  cleavage  of  the 
crystal  are  called  its  cleavage  planes  ;  the  line 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  planes  is  called 
the  edgr  of  the  crystal ;  and  the  meeting  of  any 
two  lines  or  edges  forms  a  plane  angle.  A 
solid  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  three 
or  more  plane  angles.  Diflferent  crystallo- 
graphers  have  assumed  various  primitive  forms 
as  the  bases  of  their  respective  systems  of  cry- 
stallisation.  Haiiy  assumed  six  {Traite  de 
MinSralogie)  ]  Mr.  Brooke  enumerates  fifteen 
primary  forms  {Familiar  Introduction  to  Cry- 
stallography) ;  and  almost  each  author  upon 
this  subject  has  adopted  different  views  as 
regards  the  number  of  fundamental  forms  and 
the  modes  of  derivation  of  secondary  figures. 
In  Germany  the  system  of  crystallography  of 
Mohs  is  pretty  generally  adopted.  (Haid- 
inger's  translation  of  Mohs*  Mineralogy.}  But 
any  detailed  account  of  these  different  systems 
and  theories  would  be  inconsistent  with  our 
present  object.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  theory  of  crystallisation  is  greatly  sim- 
plified by  assuming  ail  secondary  forms  as 
resulting  from  the  aggregation  of  primary 
spherical  or  spheroidal  molecules.  (See  a 
paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  the 
Fhilosophical  Transactions  for  1813 ;  and  Mr. 
Daniell  8  confirmations  of  the  hypothesis  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts.) 

The  process  of  crystallisation  is  resorted  to 
for  many  useful  and  important  purposes  in 
the  &rts :  it  is  the  principal  means  by  which 
xarioufl  saline  products  are  obtained  in  a  state 
of  parity;  for,  in  the  act  of  crystallisation, 
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they  throw  off  foreign  substances  and  acquire 
definite  composition.  It  is  thus,  for  ic^t^ntv, 
that  nitre  is  purified  for  the  manufu^'tiir^  ui 
gunpowder,  and  that  the  common  and  rAh*-? 
salts  with  which  crude  nitre  iscontamiMt^are 
got  rid  of;  a  crystal  of  nitre  being  of  ikeoe>sity 
a  definite  compound  of  54  parta  of  nitric  acil 
combined  with  48  of  potassa. 

Nitre  furnishes  an  instance  of  what  is  tfrct^] 
an  anhydrous  crystal;  it  retains  none  of  tLe 
water  in  which  it  had  been  dissolved,  and  fr.m 
which  it  is  deposited.  There  are,  hovever. 
many  salts,  the  crystals  of  which  are  b^dr^-'if, 
and  in  such  cases  the  quantity  of  water  \rb->  j 
they  contain  always  bears  a  certain  de^..> 
quantitatiye  relation  to  the  elements  of  tj>. 
salts.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  fur  instance,  cr 
Epsom  salt,  forms  prismatic  crystals,  v\a:i 
always  contain  51*2  per  cent,  of  tpaterofcn- 
stallisation :  they  are  constituted  of  20  f^irt?  ^f 
magnesia,  40  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  63  of  v'^i* : 

The  details  of  the  various  crystallogripbi  -: 
systems  which  have  been  proposed,  coolil  un  v 
be  made  intelligible  by  woodcuts  and  di&l:]:TL^.^ 
so  numerous  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the .  - 
ject  of  this  work.  The  reader  is  thfrefore  ^- 
ferred,  for  these  details,  to  the  article^  >: 
'  Crystallography '  in  the  Encyeiopadia  Bn:.  ■ 
nica  and  in  Watts'  Chemical  JHcUonary. 

Crystalloids.    [Couxtms.] 

CteBobranolitata  (G^.  icrdr,  a  wfhK  ^n: 
/SfNtyxio,  gills),    A  name  substituted  fcj  ^  r. 
naturalists  for  Pectinibranchiata ;  appli-i  . 
Cuvier  to  that  order  of   Gastropods  ?- 
breathe  by  means  of  pectinated  gills. 

Cteaoldes  (Gr.  kt^pwMis,  like  a  f 
A  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one  of  lii>  "-• 
of  fishes,  characterised  by  scales  compc^^-  • 
layers  with  pectinated  or   toothed  jn»r  - 
margins.   These  combs  orerlappinff  one  ap  '.^^ 
give  a  rough  feel  to  the  skin ;  the  sciilr^  ^"^ 
homy  or  bony,  without  enameL    The  Cue 
order  includes  the  following  families:  C^-'- 
donteSf  PleuronecteSf  Percoides^  Po/yacii'S  . 
ScienckdeSf  Sparoides,  SoorpenoideSf  A\d--^''- 

Cnbatnre.    The  measurement  of  tb  v- 
lume  of  a  solid  body.     If  the  equation  ic  '^- 
surface  enclosing  the  body  be  given  in  r^' - 
angular  coordinates,   its  volume  is  expre^^-^ 
by  the  triple  integral  yj^  dx  dy  ir,  wbw  ' 
integration  is  to  be  extended  to  lUl  poiLt> 
the  solid  according  to  tho  methods  expUj: 
in  all  text-books.    When  the  equation  to  t  ^ 
surface  is  given  in  polar  coordinates,  its  vol 
is  expressed  by  the  integral /^r*  sin  dt/ri/^  ' 

Cube  (Gr.  irt^/Sos,  a  die).   In  Geometry,  a  ^ 
body  contained  by  six  equal  squares.  It  is  -^ 
called  a  regular  hexahedron.   If  a  be  the  n  << 
of  units  of  length  in  any  side,  then  the  TQlam<^ 
the  cube  will  be  a,a.a=s4^  times  that  of  t 
cube  whose  sides  are  equal  to  the  linear  nzi' 
or  if  the  latter  volume  be  taken  as  the  il. 
of  measure  (cubic  U7Ut\  then  «•  will  ex|^^* 
the  volume  of  the  first  cube.    Thus  in  Ab  ' 
and  Arithmetic  the  third  power  of  a  num't-  - 
or  the  product  of  three  numbers  equal  to  ' 
is  called  the  cube  of  that  number. 
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Cnbe  Ore>  A  hvdrated  arseniate  of  iron, 
crystallising  in  cubes. 

Cube  Bootk  In  Arithmetic,  the  number 
whose  cube  is  equal  to  a  given  number.  In 
Algebra,  the  thrtt  cube  roots  of  any  quantity 
art-  the  three  quantities,  real  or  imaginary, 
eaoh  ot  which,  when  cubed,  reproduces  the 
original  quantity.  The  thret  cube  roots  of 
unit}/  are  the  three  roots  of  the  equation 

aJ-l«(4r-l)(x»  +  *+l)«0; 
calling  them  1,  a^,  o,,  we  have  obviously  for  the 
two  imaginary  cube  roots  of  unity  

Oi=H-l+  %^-3)  and  a,  -  J  (  - 1  - -^ -3)- 
It  is  manifest  that  a^  +  a^  =  —  1,  a^  a,  » 1 , 
and  hence  Oj^rrOg,  Oa'=Oi;  so  that  represent- 
icg  by  o  either  of  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of 
onity,  the  three  roots  of  the  pure  cubic  equation 

x*=a  are  -^o,  a^a,  c?^a ;  where  the  symbol 
ya  denotes  the  ordinary  arlthnutical  cube  root 
of  a.    [Cubic  Equation.] 

CalMlMU  A  genus  of  PiperacecB^  distin- 
guishtHi  by  its  dioecious  flowers  being  partly 
coTtred  by  sessile  bracts,  and  by  its  fruits  being 
elevated  on  a  sort  of  stalk,  formed  from  the 
contraction  of  the  base  of  the  fruit  itself.  C. 
tSinaiis,  formerly  Piper  Cubcba^  furnishes  the 
Cabebs  of  commerce. 

Cabebs.  The  berries  of  the  Cubeha  offi- 
ckalis  or  Java  pepper.  They  have  a  bitter 
and  aromatic  flavour,  and  contain  volatile  oil 
bad  resin :  they  are  stomachic ;  and  given  in  a 
^'^  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  powder, 
t%)  or  three  .times  a  day,  have  proved  curative 
iii  certain  forms  oigonorrhaa, 

Cnblo*  In  Algebra^  denotes  a  homogeneous 
function  of  the  third  degree  in  its  variables  ; 
in  other  words,  a  quantic  of  the  third  order 
vith  respect  to  its  flacients.  The  general  form 
(*i  a  binary  cubic  is 

(-J,  A,  e,  df^r^yY'M.aj^  +  3 bx^y  +  3 cxy^  +  dy*  ; 
o-'|iidted  to  zero  it   gives    the  general  cubic 

X 

^nation,  having  the  ratio  —  for  its  unknown 

t'^rm.  Such  a  cubic  has  but  one  invariant, 
viz.  it^  discriminant 

fi*(?  +  4ac»  +  4(f^-3A«c2-6a6crf. 

^^ith  respect  to  its  covariants,  the  most  im- 
prtant  is  its  Hessian,  which  has  the  same 
iv^riminant  as  the  cubic  itself. 

The  solution  of  a  cubic  equation  obviously 
r'^'olves  itself  into  the  transformation  of  the 
aKjre  general  cubic  to  its  canonical  form 
AX'+BY',  by  means  of  linear  substitutions 
X = OT  +  3y  and  Y — a^x  -¥  fi^y.  But  it  follows 
^^m  the  definition  of  covariants  that  the  same 
p'lVtitutions  wiU  reduce  the  Hessian  to  the 
f'rra  ADXY.  So  that  X  and  Y  are,  to  a 
^^nstant  prh,  the  two  factors  of  the  Hessian, 
i^sd  can  be  foond  by  the  solution  of  the 
q^idratic  obtained  by  equating  the  original 
H'^ian  to  aero.  If  the  roots  of  the  Hessian 
ATf  real,  two  of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  will  be 
imaginary ;  if  the  former  are  imaginaiy,  how- 
ever, all  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  will  be 
^  &l ;  lastly,  the  cubic  will  have  a  pair  of  equal 
f<^ts  whenever  its  Hessian  has.    The  criterion 
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in  these  cases  is  furnished  at  once  by  the  dis- 
criminant, which  is  common  to  both  cubic  and 
Hessian;  according  as  its  value  is  positive, 
negative,  or  zero,  the  one  or  other  of  the 
j  above  three  cases  will  arise. 
I  A  ternary  cubic,  equated  to  zero,  represents 
'  in  coordinate  geometry  a  plane  cubic  curve. 
The  canonical  form  to  which  every  such 
cubic  is  reducible  is  x^  +  jf  +  z^  +  Ginxy^.  A 
ternary  cubic  hoA  tYto  fundamental  invariants, 
which  were  discovered  by  Aronhold.  TCrelle's 
Journal,)  One  is  a  quartin variant,  which  for 
the  canonical  form  reduces  to  S  —  wi— 7»*;  and 
the  other  a  sextin variant,  which  for  the  same 
form  has  the  value  T  =  l— 20w»-8w«.  Syl- 
vester has  shown  (Philosophical  Magazine 
1853,  and  Camlrridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal)  that  every  other  invariant  of  a 
ternary  cubic  may  be  expressed  as  a  rational 
function  of  these  two  fundamental  ones.  For 
instance,  its  discriminant,  which  is  an  invariant 
of  the  twelfth  order,  is  T«-64S«.  With  re- 
spect to  the  covariants  of  a  ternary  cubic,  we 
will  only  mention  here  that  its  Hessian  is 
another  cubic,  which  for  the  canonical  form 
is  expressed  thus : 

TO*  (jr»  +  3^  +  «»)  —  (1  +  2w*)  xyg. 
The  very  important  properties  of  ternary  cubics 
will  be  found  scattered  in  the  more  recent 
journals.  Hitherto  the  only  attempt  to  collect 
them  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Salmon,  whose 
excellent  little  treatise  on  the  Higher  Algebra 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  every  student 
of  the  subjects  Quaternary  cubics  have  as 
yet  been  little  studied.  From  their  connection 
with  cubic  surfaces,  however,  they  possess 
great  interest. 

The  term  plane  cubic,  as  above  remarked,  is 
applied  to  plane  curves  of  the  third  order. 
Since  the  publication  of  Newton's  Enumeratio 
Linearum  Tertii  Ordinis,  their  properties  have 
formed  the  subject  of  very  numerous  investi- 
gations. Cubics  are  naturally  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  tangents  that  can  be 
drawn  to  them  from  any  point  in  the  plane. 
Thus  we  have  cidtica  of  the  sixth  class,  which 
have  neither  double  point  nor  cusp ;  cubics  of 
the  fourth  class,  which  admit  of  two  varieties 
according  as  the  only  double  point  which  they 
can  possess  is  a  conjugate  point  or  a  node; 
and  cubics  of  the  third  class,  which  have  a 
cusp,  but  of  course  no  double  point.  Another 
classification  is  based  upon  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  points  of  intersection  with  the 
line  at  infinity ;  and  a  third  on  the  harmonic 
properties  of  cubics.  [Chabactbsistic  of  a 
Cubic]  One  of  the  most  instructive  classifi- 
cations, however,  is  due  to  Newton,  who  haa 
shown  that  every  cubic  is  the  projection  or 
shadow  of  a  kind  of  parabola  whose  equation 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

y««A  +  Bjp  +  C«»  +  Dj:» 
«X  (jr— a)  (jr—A)  (ar-c). 
Of  the  parabolas  represented  by  this  equation, 
however,  there    are    obviouslv  five  varieties, 
corresponding  to  the  eases  when,  of  the  three 
quantities,  a,  6,  and  ^,  (1)  two  are  imaginary; 
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(2)  all  are  real  and  un<H}iial;  (3)  the  two 
least  are  equal ;  (4)  the  two  greatest  are  equal ; 
and  (5)  all  three  are  equal.  Besides  Newton's 
classification  of  cubics,  there  are  others  bj 
Euler  and  Cramer.  We  have  also  an  elaborate 
one  by  Fliicker,  who  distinguishes  219  different 
varieties  {Si/stem  der  Analytischen  Geometrie); 
another  by  Mobiius,  who  divides  them  into 
seven  species,  by  considering  their  central 
projections  on  a  spliere  {Grundformen  der 
Xinien  der  dritien  Ordnnng^  Leipzig  1849)  ; 
and  another  by  Bellavitis  (Memorie  delta 
Societa  Italiafia,  t.  xxv.  1855). 

The  Hessian  of  a  cubic,  or  the  locus  of  a 
point  a,  whose  polar  conic  breaks  up  into  two 
right  lines,  is  itself  a  cubic.  The  intersection 
Oi  of  these  linos  is  also  on  the  Hessian,  and  is 
called  the  corresponding  point  of  the  former 
point  a.  The  Steinerian  of  a  cubic,  therefore, 
coincides  with  its  Hessian.  The  envelope  of 
the  lines  a  a^  is  a  curve  of  the  sixth  order 
and  third  class,  which  has  been  called  by 
Cremona  the  Cayleyan  of  the  cubic,  inasmuch 
aa  its  properties  were  first  investigated  by 
Cayley  {Phil.  Trans.  1867).  Besides  the  works 
already  dted  on  plane  cubics,  many  others 
might  be  added.  We  mention  only  Mac- 
laurin's  Geometria  Organica^  Londini  1720 ; 
Steiner  in  Crelle's  Journal ;  Chasles  and  Jon- 
qui&res  in  Liouville's  Journal^  and  Comptes 
Bendus;  Cremona's  Teoria  Geometrica  delle 
Curve  Plane  \  Cayley,  Hesse,  Clebsch,  and 
others,  in  Crelle's  Journal ;  and  Salmon's 
Higher  Plant  Curves, 

A  non^ane.  or  tunsted  cubic  may  be  regarded 
as  the  partial  intersection  of  two  ruled  quadric 
surfaces  which  have  a  common  generator ;  for 
instance,  as  the  intersection  of  two  quadric 
cones;  they  are  always  curves  of  the  third 
class,  that  is  to  say  through  any  point  in  space 
may  in  general  be  drawn  three  osculating 
planes. 

One  classification  of  non-plane  cubics  into 
four  species  has  been  based  upon  the  nature 
of  the  three  points  in  which  such  a  curve  meets 
the  plane  at  infinity.  Thus  the  cubical  ellipse 
meets  the  plane  at  infinity  in  one  real  and  two 
imaginary  points,  the  cubical  hyperbola  in  three 
real  points,  the  cubical  hyperbolic  parabola  in 
three  real  points,  two  of  which  are  coincident^ 
and  the  cubical  parabola  in  three  real  and  co- 
incident points.  (Salmon's  Analytical  Geometry 
of  Three  Dimensions.) 

Non-plane  cubics  appear  to  have  been  first 
examined  by  Mobius.  (Barycentrische  Calcul, 
Leipzig  1827.)  Since  then  Chasles,  in  his 
Aper^u  Historiffue,  in  Liouville's  Journal,  and 
in  the  Comptes  Bendus ;  Schroter  and  Cremona, 
in  Crelle's  Journal,  and  in  the  Nouvelles 
Annales  des  Mathematique^,  have  contributed 
greatlv  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Other 
memours  by  English  writers  will  also  be  found 
in  recent  joumalB. 

Cubic  surfaces  have  only  been  partially 
investigated.  Upon  them  can  in  general  be 
drawn  twenty-seven  right  lines,  the  properties 
of  which  were  first  investigated  by  Cayley  and 
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'  Salmon  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Maik- 
nMtical  Journal,  voL  iv.  1849.   A  cUasification 

,  of  cubic  surfaces  into  five  species  has  k^n 
based  by  Dr.  Schlaefii  on  the  real  or  im;u,nc:vn- 
character  of  these  lines.    {Quarterly  J- 


'II  r;ji7.' 


of  Mathematics,  vol.  ii.  1858.)    In  the  PhJ- 

!  sophical  Transactions  for  1863,  however,  w 

same  mathematician  has  given  a  more  ekH>nit<' 

classification  of  cubic  sur&ces,  into  twenty-tw  1 

\  species,  founded  upon  their  class,  which  vari -f 

'  from  the  twelfth  to  the  third,  and  the  nnnil*: 

.  and  nature  of  their  nodes.    Numeroas  coctr- 

butions  by  Cayley,  Salmon,  Sylvester,  Stein^r. 

Chasles,  and  others  to  onr  present  the.^n'  .f 

cubic  surfaces,  are  scattered  in  the  f>aj»  •*  • : 

recent  English  and  Continental  journ;iL<  Ar.i 

proceedings    of    learned     societies.     In  I'r 

Salmon's   Analytical   Geometry  of  Thrff  h- 

viensions  alone   have  the  principal  result?  «i 

these  investigations  been  hitherto  collectM. 

Cnbto  Bqnatloii.     In  Algebra,  an  r<\\\i- 
tion  which  involves  the  cube  of  the  unkL.w-. 
quantity.     A  cubic  equation  is  said  to  l<e  a 
pure  one,  when  it  consists  of  two  terms  only;  ti- 
of  which  is  a  simple  number.    Thus  i^*c=' 
is  a  pure  cubic  equation.   All  other  cubic  h-ii- 
tion s  are  said  to  be  adfected.     The  most  p  r  •  --* 
adfected  cubic  equation  can  obviously  be  rtc  i 
to  the  form  «*  +  3ai4:*  +  3a,4P  +  a3=0.    T: 
roots  of  a  pure  cubic  equation  are  easilj  fc..-.! 
[CuBB  Koot],  whilst  those  of  an  adfected  c: 
may  readily  be  deduced  from  the  propertif?  : 
covariants.     [Cubic] 

An  adfected  cubic  equation  was  first  s^V^^ 
independently,  by  the  Italians  Nicholas  h^ 
talea  and  Scipio  Ferrens.  Their  method  f^- 
lution,  however,  was  first  published  by  Ca^-' 
It  is  known  as  Cardan* s  Bute,  and  is  ezpki^  • 
in  all  text-books. 

<?iibloal  Varabola.  There  are  two  cr^'^ 
known  by  this  name;  one  is  a  non-plane  [Crr:<  . 
the  other  a  plane  curve.  The  latter  has  fi-r  :■* 
equation  a*y»*";  it  has  a  point  of  inflt/i  . 
at  the  origin  and  a  cusp  at  infinity.  It  is  of  :-- 
third  class,  and  has  the  origin  for  centre. 

Cabloite«  A  mineralogical  synonym  i'^: 
cubic  zeolite  or  Analcime. 

Cabliivttrtmnt.    [IirvAUAirr.] 

Ctebtt  (Lat  cubitus).  In  Architecture  &:<i 
Sculpture,  a  linear  measure  of  the  aoci^Ttv 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  arm  from  the  eli  "' 
to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  use  •  < 
considered  about  eighteen  English  inches.  X- 
geometrical  cubit  of  Vitravins  was  equal  to  <  j 
ordinary  cubits. 

CubitiM  (Lat).    The  fore  arm ;  the  larc«r 
bone  or  ulna  of  which  is  called  the  os  n^' 
This  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  cubo,  /  • 
down,  from  the  ancient  custom  of  leaniiui  >  =*• 
that  part  of  the  arm  when  in  the  lecomlt::' 
posture  at  meals. 

CuonUnaB  (from  Lat.  caculus,  a  euch 
A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  a  family  of  l-  '^n 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  fenicr>- 
plates  for  transporting  pollen,  and  which  a: 
consequently  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ^'F>'* 
of  other  bees  in  order  to  deposit  their  '^'^ 
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hence  they  may  be  regarded,  like  the  cuckoo, ' 
&s  a  kind  of  partwite. 

Cnenliis  (Lat.  a  cuckoo).    A  most  interest- 
ing genus  of  Passerine  birds,  belonging  to  that 
pn^up  which  is  characterised  by  having  the  toes 
8ifuat^  two  before  and  two  behind  {Zygodao 
t'jli),  and  so  named   from  including  as  the 
typical  species  the  common  European  cuckoo 
(C'ui'u/us  eanorus)     The  cuckoo  is  a  migratory 
biid ;  it  arrives  in  England  in  the  month  of 
April  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.     It  differs 
from  almost  every  other  bird    in    not  oon- 
btnicting  a  nest,  nor  under  any  circumstances 
hatching  its  own  eggs,  which  it  deposits  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  as  of  the  hedge-sparrow. 
The  unfledged  young  have  a  remarkable  in- 
stinct, which  impels  them  to  unceasing  efforts 
to  expel  their  helpless  companions  from  the 
m<,  which  they  effect  by  pushing  them  in  the 
hollow  of  their  back  to  tne  verge  of  their  nest, 
and  tilting  them  over,  until  they  at  length 
monopolise    all    the    care    and    provision   of 
the  foster-parent.     The  young  cuckoos  of  the 
y>-ar  do  not  leave  this  countzy  till  the  month  of 
September. 

Caonrbitaoeoe    (Cueurbita,    one    of  the 
^t'nera).  A  natural  order  of  diclinous  Exogens, 
inhiibiting  the   hot   countries  of  both  hemi- 
spheres.    They  are  placed  by  Auguste  de  St 
H:I:iire  and  De  CandoUe  between  Murtaeea,  to 
^hi'-h  they  appear  to  have  little  affinity,  and 
h'tfloracaBt   to   which  they   are   so    closely 
■inw-H  that  they   differ  only   in  the   sinuous 
5'umrns,  unisexual  flowers,  inferior  fruit,  and 
^laibuminous  seeds.     The  order  is  one  oif  the 
nK>«t  useful  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  compre- 
^•ntling  the  Melon,  Cucumber,  and  the  various 
'[•♦H'ii's  of  Gourd.     The  Cucumber  is  the  firuit 
<f  C'icumis  sativus,   the   Melon   of  Cuoumis 
Vo;  while  the  Gourds,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
I'ompkins,  &c.  are  species  of  Cucurbita.     Colo- 
c^-nth  is  the  -pulp  of  Citndltts  Colocynthia, 
'<hich  is   a    drastic  purgative  and  intensely 
'  ^?«"r.    The  perennial  roots  of  all  the  order 
•ij'car  to  contain  similar  principles  ;  especially 
tij  it  of  the  Momordica  Eiateritim,  now  Ecbalium 
o.o'-fsu,  which  yields  the  virulent  purgative 
i^illed  Hatine. 

Caabear.  The  commercial  name  of  Litmus^ 
Tiod  some  other  blue  and  red  dyes,  derived 
!rom  certain  Lichens.  The  name  seems  to 
hiTe  originate  from  that  of  their  first  manu- 
JriA^tarer,  Cuthbert  Gordon. 

Cuddy.  In  small  vessels,  the  name  applied 
t '  the  part  where  the  cooking  of  the  men's  ra- 
'i-  Ds  is  carried  on. 

Coirass  (Fr.  cuiraase,  from  cuir,  leather). 
A  I'overing  for  the  breast ;  originally,  as  the 
L  '.mt'  denotes,  of  leather,  also  of  quilted  linen, 
' '  tb.  &c.  The  cuirass  of  plate-armour  suc- 
'^vIhI  the  hauberk,  hacqueton,  &c.  of  mail, 
A^iUt  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  from  that 
{•^•ri'^d  tlie  surcoat,  jupon,  &c.,  which  were 
(.•ualiy  vrom  over  the  coat  of  mail,  began  to  be 
iud  aside.  From  that  period  the  cuirass  or 
'  r>'a.«tp1at«  continued  to  be  worn,  and  was  the 
'a>t  piece  of  defensive  armour  laid  aside  in 
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actual  warfare.  There  were  cuirassiers  in  the 
English  civil  wars,  and  in  the  French  service 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
after  this  period,  the  cuirass  was  generally  laid 
aside,  imtil  it  was  again  employed  by  some  of 
Napoleon's  regiments,  and  it  is  now,  in  most  ser- 
vices, worn  by  some  regiments  of  heavy  cavaliy. 

CnlsaeSf  CulssotSv  CuiflsartBy  4io.  (Fr.). 
In  Plate  Armour,  the  pieces  which  protected 
the  front  of  the  thigh. 

CSuldees.  A  religious  order,  whose  origin 
is  attributed  to  St  Columba,  an  Irish  monk  of 
the  sixth  century,  who  evangelised  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  founded  a  monastery 
in  lona.  The  word  is  probably  contracted 
from  the  Gaelic  GilU  De  (or  servants  of  God), 
words  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Chdtorea  Dei. 
(Hook's  Church  Dictionary.) 

Cnlez  (Lat  a  gnat).  A  linnaean  genua  of 
insects,  having  the  common  gnat  (Cu/fx  i>tpt^«, 
Linn.)  for  its  type ;  but  now  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  family  ( Culicida),  including  the  genera  Me- 
garhina^  Sabethes,  Mdes^  Aropheles,  and  Cider 
proper:  the  two  latter  are  British. 

Gullet.  The  term  given  to  broken  glass 
brought  to  the  glass-house  for  the  purpose  of 
being  melted  up  with  fresh  materials. 

Culm.  A  provincial  synonym  of  anthracite. 
Mineral  carbon,  glance  coaly  columnar  coal,  are 
terms  also  applied  to  this  species  of  coal,  of 
which  Kilkenny  coal  furnishes  an  example. 

Culm.  The  stem  of  grasses,  which  is  hollow 
and  has  a  peculiar  organisation. 

Cnlmlnattoii  (Lat  culmen,  the  top).  The 
passage  of  a  celestial  body  over  the  meridian, 
at  the  upper  Transtt  [which  see]. 

Cnltiwator.  An  implement  of  the  horse- 
hoe  kind,  chiefly  used  in  working  fallows.  It 
consists  of  a  frame  of  iron,  into  which  a  num- 
ber of  coulters,  or  tines,  aro  introduced;  which, 
when  the  instrument  is  drawn  along  lands 
already  ploughed,  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  and  thoroughly  pulverise  the  soil. 

Onltimte  (Lat.  cultratos,  from  culter,  a 
knife).  Coulter-shaped,  as  when  a  body  is 
stzaight  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the  other. 

CTulwerln  (Fr.  couleuvrine,  from  Lat  oolu- 
bra,  a  serpent).  A  cannon  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  which  time  cannon  wero  named 
after  serpents,  &c  It  carried  a  shot  of  about 
18  lbs.  weight  A  demi-culverin  was  about 
a  nine-poimder. 

CSnlwert.  An  arched  channel  of  masonry, 
built  beneath  the  bed  of  a  canal,  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  water  from  under  the  same ;  in 
this  sense  it  may  be  either  a  siphon  or  a  sur- 
face drain.  It  is  applied  in  the  sense  of  an 
arched  drain  in  engineering  works  upon  railways, 
or  analogous  structures. 

Cumin  Seed.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the 
Cuminum  Oyminum.  It  is  imported  from  Sicily 
and  Malta.  It  forms  an  ingredient  in  curry 
powder,  and  in  some  kinds  of  cheese;  it  has 
also  been  used  medicinally,  but  is  unimportant 
It  has  a  very  peculiar  oaour,  and  a  bitter  and 
aromatic  taste.  In  poultices  and  plaisters,  it  is 
supposed  to  promote  the  dispersion  of  indolent 
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tumoura.  Some  of  the  Roman  poets  allade  to 
its  power  of  producing  pallor  and  langnor.  The 
essential  oil  of  cumin  seed  is  a  mixture  of  a 
hydrocarbon  termed  cwnol  (Caof  Hj^),  and  of 
au  oxyhydrocarbon  caUed  cuminol  or  hydride 
of  cumyl  (Cao  Hi i  Oj  +  H). 

Cmniiilo  Aoida  An  organic  acid,  formed 
when  oil  of  cumin  is  added  to  fused  hydrate  of 
potash.     It  crystallises  in  colourless  plates. 

Cmnalant  (Lat.  cumulans,  part  of  cumulo, 
7  heap  up).  A  term  given,  by  Sylvester  {PkU. 
Trans.  1853)  to  the  numerator  or  denomina* 
tor  of  the  convergent  of  a  continued  fraction. 
[CoNTrwuBD  Fraction.] 

Cuneate  (Lat.  cimeatus,  from  cnneus,  a 
wedge).  An  animal  or  part  is  so  called  which 
has  the  longitudinal  diameter  exceeding  the 
transverse,  and  narrowing  gradually  downwards. 

Cimeifbnift  Ketters,  called  Keilachriften 
by  the  Germans  (Lat.  cuneus,  a  wedge).  The 
name  given  to  the  inscriptions  found  on  old 
Babylonian  and  Persian  monuments,  from  the 
characters  being  formed  like  a  wedge.  This  spe- 
cies of  writing,  as  it  is  the  simplest,  so  it  is  the 
most  ancient  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  a  few  specimens  of 
inscriptions  existing  at  Persepolis  found  their 
way  into  Europe,  and  the  attention  of  the 
learned  was  directed  to  the  subject.  Many 
German  philologists,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Ijchsen,  applied  themselves  to 
the  task  of  deciphering  and  translating  these 
inscriptions  with  an  unrivalled  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not,  howeyer,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  when  Dr. 
Grotefend  of  Hanover  engaged  in  the  pursuit, 
that  the  mystery  in  which  this  species  of  writing 
had  for  so  many  centuries  been  involved  began 
to  be  cleared  up.  According  to  him,  this  mode 
of  writing  is  formed  of  two  radical  signs — the 
wedge  and  the  angle — susceptible,  howeyer,  of 
about  thirty  different  combinations ;  and  consists 
of  three  varieties,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  a  greater  or  less  complication  of  the  charac- 
ters. It  is  of  Asiatic  origin ;  is  written  from 
right  to  left,  like  the  Sanscrit ;  differs  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  alphabetic,  not  ideographic ;  and,  Anally,  with 
a  few  considerable  modifications,  forms  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  Eastern  languages.  The 
views  of  Dr.  Grotefend  received  strUcinff  con- 
firmation from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bidi.  A 
full  exposition  of  this  species  of  writing  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  accessions  to 
modern  literature ;  but  the  only  direct  results 
by  which  this  study  was  long  followed  may  be 
stated  to  be  the  translation  of  a  few  minor  in- 
scriptions, and  the  establishment  of  a  canon  so 
extremely  arbitrary,  that  it  was  veiy  problema- 
tical if  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  field 
could  be  materially  benefited  by  it.  Within  the 
last  few  years  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  prosecution  of  this  study  by  the  numerous 
facts  brought  to  light  on  the  spot  through  the 
intrepidity  of  Botta,  Bawlinson,  and  Layard ;  but 
the  method  of  interpreting  these  inscriptions 
and  the  certainty  of  its  results  have  recently 
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been  called  in  question  by  Sir  0.  OoneTall 
Lewis,  in  his  work  on  the  AMtrfmmu  of  ik 
Ancients. 

The  origin  of  the  cuneifonn  letters  has  more 
lately  engaged  the  attention  of  Hr.  Jimes  Na- 
smyth,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

'  There  appears  to  be  one  f^eneralprmciple  to 
which  the  distinctive  form  of  all  alphabetic  writ- 
ing owes  its  origin,  namely,  the  peeahar  naton 
of  the  materials  employed  in  the  primitiTe  ag^s 
of  the  people  who  originated  the  alpbabeti.* 
character  in  question.  Whatever  be  the  matenil 
employed  to  write  upon  or  write  with,  the  nAtare 
of  the  material  will  be  certain  to  inflnenoe  the 
form  of  the  character  produced ;  so  much  », 
that  however  time  and  circumstances  may  c^n'^ 
a  change  in  the  seleetionof  materials  emplovtni 
a  ereater  or  less  traditional  ezactness  vili  \.< 
a&ered  to  in  the  copy  of  the  (»iginal  protitv^'e 
diaracter. 

'  Among  the  many  examples  which  attest  th:« 
fiict,  there  does  not  exist  a  stzonger  one  tihii 
in  the  case  of  the  cmaeifonn  ehancter,  wliiih 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  of  the  euAy  A.- 
s^rrian  nations  ^nployfaig  the  mud  of  their 
nver  banks  as  their  building  material  in  the 
form,  of  bricks.  To  that  cizcumstance  wt  vaj 
most  reasonably  trace  and  assign  the  (m?^ 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  fbim  of  &«  enneifon: 
character.  Not  only  does  the  cuneiform  duiv^ 
ter  make  its  earliest  appearance  in  brieb  ar^- 
pottery,  but  it  is  so  absolutely  identified  «it: 
plastic  material,  that  in  order  to  reprodiE.>:  :■ 
in  its  original  integrity  of  form,  as  w^  b  ty 
the  most  simple  means,  we  must  have  mc^*^ 
to  day,  in  the  condition  of  a  soft  bride  for  -:^ 
tablet,  and  the  comer  anele  of  a  dried  \^t,'X 
for  our  "  style  **  or  inscribing  implement. 

Flg.l 


*  Reference  to  fig.  1  will  show  how  peif**  • "  • 
these  simple  agents  will  enable  us  to  prciuu 
the  cuneiform  character. 

'  Accident  or  intention  may  thus  have  pr^ 
dueed  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  led  toxaf' 
use  of  a  more  handy  tool  for  inscrihioir  t^^ 
the  comer  angle  of  a  dried  brick ;  oeitais  :t 
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CUPID 


is,  howerer,  that  the  comer  angle  of  a  dried  |  and  variety  of  character  hy  Bimply  modifying 
brick  will  give  tia  the  means  of  inscribing  '  the  extent  of  depression  into  the  day  surfieuie 
on  the  side  of  a  soft  brick  or  day  tablet   or  by  varying  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the 


eTeiy  sae   and   variety   of   cmjeiform    cha- 
racter, and  in  the  absence  of  any  certain  in 

Fig.  3 


style  as  to  direction,  or  angle  of  depression  in 
respect  to  the  surface  of  the  clay  tablet. 

*  However  complete  the  arrangement  of  the 
character,  or  vaned  the  size  of  the  letters  or 
words,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  they  are  all 


found  to  consist  of  the  one  element 


T 


which 


fonnation  on  the  subject  this  may  be  taken 
u  a  reasonable  explanation  of  its  origin.    Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
htt  that  in  its  earliest  stages  of  developement 
it  was  written   on  surfiusee  of  soft  day  by 
means  of  a  "  style,"  having  all  the  stmctural 
povers  or  inscribing  properties  of  the  comer ! 
angle  of  a  brick,  with  the  advantage  of  greater 
bandineas.    That  such  was  the  form  of  the  style  j 
employed  and  such  its  mode  of  use,  the. author , 
had  the  good  fortune  to  prove  by  the  discovery 

Pig.  8 


<*(  a  large  Assyrian  brick  among  the  cuneiform 
characters  on  which  the  "  style "  had  been  so 
<ief  ply  impressed  as  to  leave  an  absolute  record 
f>f  its  size  and  exact  form. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  qualities  of 
this  strikinfl^  beautiful  alphabetic  character, 
that  the  sel&amc  '*  style  "  can  produce  any  size 
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so  distbctively  marks  this  character. 

*  When  the  cuneiform  came  to  be  applied  to 
hard  materials,  certain  slight  modifications  of 
form  were  introduced,  but  in  no  case  greater  than 
might  be  expected  from  change  of  matenal, 
time,  and  people.  The  day  prototype  proclaims 
itself  to  the  eye ;  and  such  was  the  pertinadt^ 
of  traditional  adherence  to  the  cuneiform  ori- 
ginal, that  even  when  ages  had  passed  and  the 
very  language  disappeared  and  became  changed 
to  the  Greek,  as  in  the  case  of  the  AsByrian- 
Greek  collections,  the  Greek  letters  cut  in  nuuv 
ble  by  these  people  and  their  descendants  have 
the  cuneiform  character  strongly  maiked  in 
them,  as  the  most  cursory  glance  at  sndi  Greek 
inscriptions  will  abundantly  testify,  as  thus : 

and  in  oondusion  it  may  be  well  to  remark, 
as  an  instance  of  the  perdnadty  with  which 
certain  shapes  and  forms  are  dung  to  long 
after  the  causes  that  led  to  their  origin  have 
departed,  that  in  the  capital  letters  of  our  mo- 
dem lalphabet  we  find  in  the  cross-strokes  of 
such  capital  letters  unmistakable  evidence  of 
cuneiform  ori^  in  the  feature  in  question. 
The  only  variation  in  the  modem  letter  is 
this :  the  cross  stroke  is  parallel  to  the  line  of 
letters  or  at  right  angles  to  it,  whereas  in  the 
Assyrian-Greek  inscriptions  it  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  axis  of  the  limb  of  the  letter, 


as  thus 


AY 


each  Umb  being  in  fact 


a  cuneiform.'    [Alfeabbt.] 

Ovaette  (Fr.^.  In  Fortification,  a  narrow 
ditch  in  the  midole  of  a  dry  ditch,  serving  as  a 
drain,  or  if  filled  with  water,  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  enemy. 

Ciinoiilaoefle  (Cunonia,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  arborescent  or  shrubby 
Exogens,  inhabiting  South  America  and  the 
East  Indies;  allied  so  intimatdy  to  Saxi- 
fra^aceaf  that  they  are  onlv  distinguished  by 
their  arborescent  habit  and  interpetiolar  sti* 
pules.  The  bark  of  some  spedes  is  used  for 
tanning  leather. 

Cupel  (Fr.  coupelle).  A  shallow  and  porous 
earthen  vessel,  somewhat  of  a  evp  shape,  gene- 
rally made  of  bone  earth.  It  is  used  in  the 
assays  of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  fused 
upon  a  cupel  with  lead.  Cfupellation  means  the 
refining  of  gold  or  silver  upon  a  eupel. 

Oapid  (Lat.  Cupido).  The  Roman  name 
of  the  god  of  love.     Cicero  speaks  of  thret 


CUPOLA 

divinities  under  this  appellation  (De  Nat,  Deor. 
3.  23.) ;  but  the  one  usually  meant  when  spoken 
of  without  any  qualification  was  the  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  Venus.  He  is  generally  represented 
as  a  beautiful  child  with  wings,  blind,  and  car- 
rying a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows.     [Eros.] 

Cupola  (Ital.).    In  Architecture.     [Domb.] 

Cupola.  The  term  applied  to  the  furnace 
used  in  batteries  for  heating  shot  to  be  fired 
against  shipping. 

CJnpplnir  (from  the  cup  shape  of  the 
glasses  used  in  its  performance).  In  this  ope- 
ration a  cup-shaped  glass  is  used,  into  which 
the  large  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  is  momentarily 
introduced,  so  as  to  expel  a  great  part  of  its  air 
by  dilatation ;  it  is  then  instantly  applied  to 
some  part  of  the  body,  which  is  forced  into  it 
by  the  external  pressure ;  and  on  removing  the  ' 
glass  a  circular  red  mark  is  left,  from  the  pro-  | 
pulsion  of  the  blood  into  the  small  vessels  of  the 
part :  this  is  called  dry  cupping.  It  is  gene- 
rally followed  up  by  making  a  number  of  in- 
cisions in  the  part  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  a  scartjicator^  from  which  the  blood 
oozes,  and  from  which  a  considerable  portion 
may  be  drawn  by  again  applying  the  cupping 
glass.  Cupping,  when  well  performed,  is  not  a 
very  painful  or  disagreeable  operation,  and  is 
an  excellent  mode  of  local  blood-letting.  When 
the  operator  is  not  dexterous,  it  is  not  only 
painful,  but  often  dangerous  in  its  consequences. 
The  bleeding  may  generally  be  easily  stopped 
by  a  piece  of  lint  or  soft  rag ;  but  this  should 
be  looked  after,  as  instances  have  occurred  of 
persons  bleeding  to  death  from  the  wounds  of  a 
scarificator. 

Cupntminonlnm.  The  hypothetical  posi- 
tive radical  of  a  salt  obtained  on  passing  am- 
moniacal  gas  over  hot  chloride  of  copper. 

Caprto  Aeid.  A  peroxide  of  copper  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  when  copper,  potash  and 
nitre  are  fused  together. 

<?aprooyaiioffen«  A  compoand  radical 
contained  in  the  double  cyanide  of  copper  and 
potassium. 

Cuproplmnblta.  A  double  sulphide  of 
lead  and  copper  found  in  Chili,  in  granular 
masses  of  a  lead-grey  colour,  with  a  metallic 
lustre  and  a  cubic  cleavage. 

Ciip«le«  In  Botany,  the  cup  or  husk  of 
the  acorn  and  similar  fhiits,  forming  a  sort  of 
involucre. 

Cnpnllfertt  or  Oupbearers.  Another 
name  for  the  Corylacete. 

CiinKoa.  A  liqueur  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Cura^oa.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  great  perfection  by  the  Dutch,  and  de- 
lives  its  flavour  from  Seville  orange  peel,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cinnamon  and  mace. 

Onraiiiie*  An  alkaloid  contained  in  Cu- 
rata,  the  Ourari,  Wourali,  or  Arrow  Poison  of 
the  South  American  Indians. 

Corasaaa*    [C&iz.] 

CHirata  (Lat.  curare,  to  take  care).  Pro- 
perly, an  incumbent  who  has  the  cure  of  soula ; 
now  generally  restricted  to  signify  the  spiritual 
asMiistunt  of  a   rector  or  vicar  in    his  cure. 
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Curates  form  the  lowest  order  of  the  dergr ; 
and  are  divided  into  two  cUsses,  perpetiud  aiid 
stipendiary.  *  Perpetual  curates  are  inch  u 
are  appointed  to  the  chnrches  of  those  parishes 
in  which  the  tithes  were  appropiiatcd  to  seme 
monastery  before  the  statute  4  Hen.  IT.  making 
!  it  necessary  to  endow  a  vicar,  or  which  had 
from  some  cause  or  other  escaped  its  operstion ; ' 
or  they  are  such  as  officiate  in  some  chapel :  in 
either  of  which  cases,  their  silsiy  is  nsnallj 
paid  by  some  fixed  payment,  or  by  a  portion  of 
the  tithes  appropriated  for  their  maintenaDce  at 
the  foundation  of  the  chapeL  Stipendim 
curates  are  such  as  are  appointed  by  ue  vicar 
or  rector  to  officiate  at  their  churches  m  th>  L- 
stead.  As  to  these,  the  law  was  regnUted 
in  1838  by  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict  c.  106,  whi'h 
gives  the  bishop  power  to  require  their  appoint- 
ment^  or  himsdf  to  appoint,  where  the  rncnm- 
bent  is  non-resident,  or  the  duties  are  inade- 
quately performed,  &c,  and  in  large  beccfi  >i 
(above  500/.  per  annum  and  3,000  population  in 
addition  to  the  resident  incumbent  Salaries 
to  be  fixed  according  to  the  scale  appointed  It 
the  Act  In  cases  of  non-residence,  the  mrrn 
is  to  be  allowed  under  certain  restrictions  th« 
use  of  the  parsonage  house.  (Cripps,  Lat 
relating  to  Church  and  CUrgy^  1857.) 

C^Brator  (Lat.).  In  a  general  sense,  sig- 
nifies a  person  who  is  appointed  to  take  care  d 
anything.  Among  the  ancient  Bomans.  th'^r? 
were  officers  in  every  branch  of  the  pnla: 
service  to  whom  this  appellation  was  girrn 
thus  we  read  of  CurcUores  aquarum^  fruiiu^'^ 
viarum^  operum  publicarum,  IHberis,  &c.  dv 
i.e.  persons  who  mstribnted  com,  supennteci'4 
the  making  of  roads  and  the  public  buildinp^  <! 
were  conservators  of  the  river,  &c — Curator,  in 
the  Civil  Law,  is  the  guardian  of  a  minor  t-'j 
has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen.  Before  th^t 
age,  minors  are  under  a  tutor.  The  guardi*rr 
ship  of  persons  under  various  disabilities,  and  : 
the  estate  of  deceased  or  absent  persons  azd 
insolvents,  is  also  committed  to  a  curator.  In 
learned  institutions,  the  officer  who  has  chares 
of  libraries,  collections  of  natural  histoiy,  && 
is  frequently  styled  curator. 

Curb  Boof.  In  Architecture,  a  roof  is 
which  the  rafters,  instead  of  continuing  straiti^'t 
down  from  the  ridge  to  the  walls,  arv  at  a 
given  height  received  on  plates,  which  in  tb' : 
turn  are  supported  by  rafters  less  inclin^  '.> 
the  horizon,  whose  bearing  is 
through  the  medium  of  the 
wall  plates,  directly  upon  the 
wall.  It  presents  a  bent  ap- 
pe^irance,  as  in  the  diagram, 
whence  it  derives  its  name ; 
it  is  also  called  the  Mansard  rooC  from  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Frendi  ardiiteet  vho 
very  frequently  resorted  to  its  use. 

Cnroaa.  A  genus  of  Euphorbiace^,  com- 
prising the  Physic  nat»  C.  furgam,  a  plact 
which  differs  fh>m  Jatropka  in  having  a  bel'- 
shaped  instead  of  a  flve-petaled  ootqIU  It  i« 
a  bush  of  tropical  America,  cnltiTstfd  for  the 
pmigative  oil  of  its  seeds. 


CURCULIO 

Cnreolio  (Lat.  a  weetnT).  A  Linnsean  genus 
of  Coleopterous  insects,  now  the  type  of  an 
pitensive  fiunOy,  Curculionid€gf  or  weevils  be- 
Jongiag  to  the  Tetrumeious  section  of  the  order. 
The  prolongation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
head,  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis  or  snout,  at 
once  distingnishes  the  insects  of  the  present 
family  from  all  other  beetles.  The  number  of 
the  Curculionida  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
btited  that  entomologists  have  found  it  necessary 
to  distribute  them  mto  nearly  three  hundred 
subgenera.  They  are  all  vegetable  feeders,  and 
include  some  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to 
the  vegetable  stores  of  mankind. 

Cnreoma  (Arab,  kurkum).  This  genus  of 
Zingihnacea  yields  Turmeric  and  Zedoary,  the 
fnrmer  being  produced  by  C.  longa,  the  latter 
by  C.  aromatia  and  C.  zedoaria.  The  tubers 
are  the  parts  used,  and  they  are  pleasant  aro- 
matics.  Turmeric  enters  into  the  composition 
of  cuny  powder. 

CvreoBiiiu  An  amoiphous  resinous  colour- 
ing matter  contained  in  turmeric  root 

Cwetes  (Ghr.  Ko^ynrrcs).  In  Greek  Mytho- 
lc-{7,  the  Cretan  attendants  of  Zeus,  or  Jupiter, 
vhu  iratched  over  him  in  his  infancy.  In  the 
liind,  the  Curetefl  are  mentioned  as  the  adver- 
»aries  of  the  ^tolians,  who  were  defeated  by 
ilneagros  at  Calydon.  (Thirlwall,  History  of 
Grtfctf  ToL  L  ch.  iv.)    [Cobtbantbs.] 

Curfew  (from   the  French  couvre-feu,  in 

K>iem  Latin  ignitegium).    The  practice  of 

('lliiig  the  church  bell  at  eight  or  some  other 

i:^v  in  the  evening,  to  warn  people  to  extin- 

c^'^yh  their  fires,  was  a  very  common  one  in  the 

middle  ages.    It  is  di^cult  to  say  on  what 

f  undation  the  common  tradition,  that  William 

tiiP  Conqueror  introduced  it  from  Normandy  to 

f^T•'I]t  the  English  from  assembling  in  the 

•\>QiDg  to  plan  schemes  of  rebellion,  rests. 

It  u  more  probable  that  the  Conqueror  enforced 

i  Tery  common  police  regulation.     The  real 

rr aK>n  of  the  curfew  was  to  prevent  fires.    The 

""^^om  of  ringing  the  evening  or  curfew  bell  is 

"^'1  retained  in  many  places.    (Brand's Popu/ar 

Ant'qwties,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137.) 

Curia  (Lat.).     [Cukiks.] 

Curies,  CnrtsB  (Lat).    A  subdivision  of 

^■e  Roman  patrician  tribes,  each  of  which  were 

'i  vi'lcd  into  ten  curies.     These  curies  probably 

^'•iitiined  originally  ten  houses  {gentes)  each. 

Trie<o  houses  were  similar  to  the  Scottish  elans, 

:-  «hich,  though  the  bond  of  union  was  sup- 

f '  j^d  to  be  that  of  common  blood,  yet  in  reality 

'•ere  was  no  consanguinity  between  many  of 

i'"  component  fiunilies.    The  building  in  which 

>•>'-  senate  held  its  meetings  in  Italian  cities 

'^i's  called  curia.     There  were  several  such 

cjri*  in  Borne. 

^  CnrL  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which  the 
.''ive^  on  their  first  appearance  appear  curled 
i'-A  shrank  up ;  and  consequently,  as  they  do 
^'t  present  a  sufficient  8urf3tu!e  to  the  light  to 
♦  Jal<,rate  the  sap  in  a  sufficient  manner  for 
irrjing  on  the  growth  of  the  plant,  it  never 
'  •  ^oires  strength,  and  either  dies,  or  produces 
^'^lyuDpezfect  tubers.    The  cause  of  the  disease 
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in  the  first  instance  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  unhealthy  state  of  the  set ;  but  something 
also  may  be  owing  to  bad  management  and 
improper  soiL 

Currant.  The  fruit  of  two  species  of  Bihes ; 
namely,  R.  rubrum^  which  furnishes  the  common 
red  and  white  currants ;  and  JS.  nigrum,  which 
produces  the  black  currant.  The  currants  of 
the  grocers'  shops  (so  called  &om  Corinth,  as 
the  chief  mart  for  this  fruit)  are  the  dried 
berries  of  a  small  species  of  grape  cultivated  in 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca ;  and  in  the  Morea 
in  the  vicinity  of  Patras.  These  so-called  cur- 
rants are  largely  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
and  the  entries  of  currants  for  home  consump- 
tion for  the  year  1863  amounted  to  768,312 
cwt.,  of  the  computed  real  value  of  981,137/., 
and  yielding  in  the  form  of  customs  duties 
268,924/. 

Cvareney  (from  Lat.  curro,  /  run).  In 
Political  Economy,  a  generic  term  employed  to 
designate  the  conventional  measure  of  value, 
whether  the  measure  be  immediate,  as  gold  and 
silver  coin,  or  substitutive,  as  bank-notes  and 
their  analogies.  The  term  Monbt  will  be 
treated  below,  and  will  be  limited  to  the  sense 
of  a  metallic  circulation;  at  present  we  may 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  wider  and  more 
significant  word,  currency. 

The  recognition  and  emplovment  of  a  measure 
of  value  is  as  essential  to  all  but  the  simplest 
operations  of  exchange,  as  the  recognition  and 
employment  of  language  is  to  all  but  the  simplest 
operations  of  thought    Society  exists  by  the 
interdependence  of  individuals,  and  in  the  re- 
ciprocity of  services ;  the  progress  or  develope- 
ment  of  society,  from  an  economical  point  of 
view,  consisting  in  the  continual  subdivision  of 
occupations,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  efficiency 
and   economy  in  the  production  of  whatever 
objects  form  the  services  or  utilities  offered. 
But  in  order  that  these  services  should  be 
rendered,  they  must  be  called  into  existence  by 
a  demand,  and  this  demand  can  be  efiectual 
only  when  a  service  of  another  character  is 
offered,  the  significance  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
dispose  to  an  exchange  between  the  two  services 
or  utilities.    With  a  view  to  the  determination 
of  such  an  act  of  exchange,  it  is  almost  always 
necessary  that  the  respective  utilities  or  services 
should  be  measured  by  some  standard  of  value 
well  and  fiuniliarly  understood  between  the 
contracting  persons,  and  this  standard  must 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  is  liable,  among  other 
qualities,  to  the  fewest  possible  fluctuations  in 
its  intrinsic  or  absolute  value.    For  the  same 
reason  of  comparative  invariability  in  absolute 
value,  this  conventional  measure  will  also  satisfy 
another  essential  condition;  that,  namely,  of 
being  universally  acceptable  as  a  means  for  in- 
terposing a  period,  more  or  less  protracted,  be- 
fore the  entire  completion  of  an  act  of  exchange. 
For  exanople,  A  pxvMiuces  shoes  and  B  produces 
bread.    But  A  may  want  bread  before  B  wants 
shoes.    The  exchange,  however,  between  the 
parties  may  still  take  place  by  the  interventiou 
of  currency.  If  B  receives  this  medium,  he  takes 
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it  on  the  faith  that,  whenever  he  pleases  here- 
after, he  may  complete  the  exchange  with  A  by 
tho  purchase  of  shoes,  or  may  employ  the  right 
to  shoes  assigned  to  him  by  the  transfer  of  a 
portion  of  currency,  in  procuring  any  other 
utility  which  he  may  desire.  Hence  a  sale  has 
been  said  to  be  half  an  exchange. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  radical  signifi- 
cance of  a  currency  lies  in  the  fact*  of  its  being 
acceptable  on  the  ground  of  its  generally  equal 
or  persistent  value,  and  of  its  satisfying  a  seller 
from  its  being  transferable  for  nearly  equal 
quantities  of  utilities  at  a  deferred  period,  we 
shall  find  no  great  difficulty  in  interpreting 
almost  all  practical  questions  which  arise  in 
connection  with  currency.  Tlie  basis  of  a  cir- 
culating medium  must  be  a  commodity  which, 
being  produced  in  nearly  equal  quantities  by 
nearly  equal  labour,  is,  as  has  been  said,  of 
nearly  equal  absolute  value.  If  two  commodi- 
ties of  this  kind  are  discovered  and  employed, 
they  must  not  only  possess,  separately,  the 
characteristic  of  general  invariability,  but  if 
both  are  employed  simultaneously  as  media 
of  exchange,  they  must  possess  also  a  relative 
invariability.     (See  below.  Double  Currency.) 

Now,  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  which 
possesses  separately  or  relatively  these  charac- 
teristics except  the  metals  gold  and  silver. 
Not  that  this  quality  is  the  sole  cause  for  the 
genend  acceptance  of  these  commodities  as 
media  of  exchange,  but  this  is  the  fundamental 
and  essential  reason  for  their  selection.  The 
existence  of  a  measure  of  exchange  is  a 
primary  condition  of  economical  society;  it 
may  be  to  some  extent  satisfied,  in  the  total 
absence  of  the  precious  metals,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  fictitious  measure ;  and  some  of  the 
native  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where 
the  precious  metals  are  unknown,  are  said  to 
use  a  mere  mental  fiction  in  order  to  measure 
values  ;  but  it  is  impossible  fully  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  act  of  exchange,  except  by  the 
interposition  of  these  metals,  or,  if  it  might  be 
discovered,  by  some  other  commodity  possessing 
in  a  still  more  distinct  manner  the  character- 
istics of  gold  and  silver. 

These  metals,  then,  form  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  exchange ;  an  expensive  part,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  are  selected  at  once  from 
the  fact  of  their  exceptional  fitness  for  the 
function  they  fulfil,  and  because  they  cost  great 
labour  in  the  acquisition.  Were  they  procured 
cheaply,  even  though  the  condition  of  equal 
quantities  of  lalx)ur  were  continued  in  their 
production,  much  of  this  utility  would  be  lost, 
because,  though  still  au  efficient  measure  of 
value,  they  would  be  cumbrous  and  inconvenient 
To  retain  their  place,  they  must  be  dear. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  agent  in 
any  economical  process  is  always  striving  to 
procure  or  produce  the  greatest  possible  results 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labour. 
This  natural  impulse  is  farther  intensified  by 
the  principle  of  competition.  Labour,  to  have 
a  value,  must  be  undertaken  for  some  ulterior 
purpose,  and,  if  we  say  that  each  person  desires 
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to  get  an  increasing  quantity  for  his  lalov.  wp 
are  only  stating  in  a  difiRsrent  set  of  wori^  thi* 
he  wishes  to  shorten  or  economis*^  his  kl  .^uri5 
much  as  possible,  and  to  exhibit  equ&l  or  creavr 
results  at  less  cost  Hence  it  is  that  kboor  x* 
divided,  and  that  all  possible  forces,  natural  and 
artificial,  as,  for  instance,  the  natural  fcro*  rf 
running  water  and  the  artificial  force  of  Masi, 
are  appropriated  by  the  ingenuity  of  man— m 
ingenuity  developed,  as  &r  as  society  is  cnn- 
cemed,  wholly  from  the  principle  of  competit;  t 

Now  what  applies  to  individuals  appli*^<«  '&.- 
to  society  at  large,  or  rather  to  political  c*a- 
munities.  They  desire,  nnconsdoustlj  prh.^p. 
but  quite  as  emotively,  to  diminish,  as  f;i:  .^ 
possible,  the  expense  attending  the  empkrmr' 
of  the  machinery  of  exchange.  Hence,  eTi>n  id  t ' 
face  of  all  the  administrative  restrictions  imtirt- 
able,  they  will  always  employ  just  as  murL  -f 
these  precious  metals  for  the  puiposf^s  of  ti- 
change  as  they  need,  and  no  more.  Thr^  qii..- 
tity  needed  varies  veiy  little  when  the  p^••- 
of  exchange  is  regular  and  undisturbed,  but  ii- 
creases  and  diminishes  by  the  pressure  (-f  ■>:• 
tain  events,  or  even  by  the  contingencjof 'h- - 
events.  As  an  inference  fbom  what  ha>  I-  ■ 
stated,  there  is  always  a  tendency  tcKi.-'.^ 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  correncT  tj  L- 
least  possible  amount  consistent  with  the  vj:'^ 
of  the  community,  and  the  forecast  of  th  > 
contingencies,  while  all  laws  and  regnlai  > 
however  much  they  may  multiply  or  precii : ' 
these  contingencies,  are  inadequate  to  pttr:' 
any  evasion  by  which  every  possible  e^c ' ,' 
in  this  expensive  material  may  be  achirr^' 

One  of  the  earliest  means  by  wh:/:i '  ^ 
economy  is  effected  is  by  the  substiti:'  ' 
tallies  or  tokens  for  the  metallic  cuirf ncr  i> : 
Even  if  this  substitution  bad  nothing  to  r>  '  - 
mend  it  but  the  saving  of  wear  and  tt^  u^ '  - 
metals,  and  in  the  supply  of  a  mcKOB  forCi  t^ 
readily  identifying  and  securing  the  riirhr  v  i 
claim  on  the  metal  by  the  presentiitiin  ir- 
delivery  of  the  tally  or  token,  the  ineaL-  \'^ 

Question  would  have  a  great  importaLt-Y  / 
iminishine  the  cost  of  the  monetaxy  marhn*  n 
Hence,  in  the  imperfect-  economies  of  the  aic^ '' 
and  medieval  world,  snbstitutes  for  in<>t/J 
currency  were  well  known,  in  the  shajv   i 
banker's  tallies  and  bills  of  exchange.    It  ^~- 
be  manifest,  if  an  actual  transfer  of  cash  ^  '^ 
one  town  to  another  were  necessaiy  in  all  tr.  re- 
actions between  the  trades  of  either  localitv. ' 
a  far  larger  amount  of  metallic  currencr  v^ 
be  needed  than  is  actually  required  when  l*^'  *; 
authorising  mutual  payments  take  the  pi"-  -  ' 
such  a  metallic  transfer.  Whether,  inde^i  • '  -'- 
taUies  and  bills  of  exchange  were  circnlattO  j 
transferor  endorsement  in  those  remote  per..  > 
or  not,  is  a  question  difficult  to  detemise. 

Modem  societies,  however,  have  notbeeo  f'  '^ 
to  discover  that  certain  documents  purpfiT-'i 
a  right  to  claim  a  specified  portion  of  the  p" 
cious  metals  at  a  specified  place  or  nhicef .  •^'' 
provided  they  can  oe  framed  in  such  a  vay  ■* 
makes  fraud  practically  impossible,  a  pow»r:-i' 
means  towards  an  economy  of  the  eipeo^.^^ 
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machineiy  of  the  predous  metals.  Of  course, 
the  aavptance  of  such  a  document  in  lieu  of  the 
nitr&llic  cnirency  ia  only  possible  in  ease  the 
M'ipient  has  no  doubt  that  he  can  appropriate, 
ftt  tu^  pleasure,  the  amount  specified  in  the  in- 
fitniment.  But  if  this  confidence  exists,  the 
m>er  will  have  all  the  practical  value  of  the 
metals  or  coins  which  it  represents,  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  writing  wUl  represent  language, 
and  ))e  received  in  communications  as  equivalent 
10  sp'jken  words. 

Tiiis,  however,  is  not  all  the  effect  even  of  the 

moiit  familiar  of  these  representations  of  money, 

tho  btank-note.    It  has  been  found  possible  to 

cai<n]]Hte  in  a  general  way,  and  with  every  allow- 

ance  for  contingencies,  the  amount  of  metallic 

rarrency  which  will  be  demanded  in  exchange 

for  these  notes.     This  amount  £alb  far  short  of 

tht-  quantity  which  society  will  accept  and  cir- 

eukite.    Not,  indeed,  that  it  will  circulate  a 

single  note  beyond  its  collective  needs.    Society 

is  no  more  disposed  to  accept  and  use  any 

""uivrfluons  quantity  of  these  notes,  than  willing 

to  circulate  more  than  the  requisite  quantity  of 

the  precious  metals.    As  has  been  proved  over 

ar.d  over  again,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 

Unkers  to  employ  this  form  of  issue  beyond 

the  needs  of  the  public  is  a  certain  failure,  pio- 

yAcd,  of  course,  that  no  compulsion  is  used  to 

■'>Milate  the  note ;  or,  in  other  words,  provided 

' !: .  Dote  in  question  is  convertible  into  cash  at  the 

discretion  of  the  holder.     The  public  may,  and 

i'ixi often  does,  demand  more  of  these  notes 

tiiin  the  bank  is  empowered  or  disposed  to  issue, 

trir  it  will  never  use  more  than  it  wants.    And 

it  wants,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  as 

n/ieh  uf  these  notes  as  will  enable  it  to  dispense 

vith  as  much  as  possible  of  the  expensive 

machinery,  coin.     And  thus  the  issue  of  bank- 

T't'C  makes  it  possible  for  a  community  to 

ob:indoD,  to  some  extent,  the  use  of  the  precious 

n<  tills,  and  to  make  a  real  and  oomparatiTely 

111'  xpensive  addition  to  its  measure  of  value. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  great  mistake  to 
iiLadne  that  coin  and  notes  were  the  only  forms 
«t  oiirrcncy.  Whatever  is  a  substitute  for 
:•  •  tallie  money  is  as  effectually  a  kind  of  cur- 
r.noy  as  gold  and  silver  are,  and  fulfil  just  as 
^w^npletoly  the  functions  of  these  commodities. 
The  use  of  banker^s  cheques,  of  private  cheques, 
of  biUs  of  exchange,  and  all  other  analogous 
-*■•  tirifi«>8,  is  in  reality  a  substitution  of  a  cheap 
f  r  an  expensive  machinery.  It  would  be  idle 
*  ^  :<poculate  on  the  question  whether  it  would 
'  •'  pio«^ble  for  commerce  to  be  carried  on,  were 
•'^>*-'^  expedients  abandoned ;  but  of  one  thing  we 
^i:K  be  quite  sure,  that,  if  they  were  not  used, 
'n>>  nraount  of  the  precious  metals  necessary  to 
i'  .:ii<iate  the  common  business  of  the  country 
^  uld  be  four  or  five  times  greater,  at  the  least, 
'.an  what  is  necessa^  now,  and  therefore  cost 
•t  creat  deal  more.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
trnoiint  of  gold  and  silver  needed  by  the  public 
vr  •  fH  one  hundred  millions,  and  the  abandonment 
''I  tlie  system  of  substitutive  currency  neceesi- 
'iiU-d  a  multipUeation  of  this  amount  by  five, 
vr.>  should  put  what  would  be  practically  a  debt 
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of  four  hundred  millions  on  the  nation,  without 
any  real  value  received. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  perhaps  to  see,  under 
these  circumstances,  why  it  is  that  the  creation 
of  these  additional  forms  of  currency  (always, 
be  it  remembered,  worth  anything  onlv  on  the 
full  confidence  that  they  are  convertible  into 
cash  at  the  personal  discretion  of  the  holders) 
has  at  different  periods  produced  so  marked  ana 
beneficial  an  effect  on  the  general  resources  of 
the  community  which  has  aidopted  them.  The 
existence  of  commercial  confidence  is  in  itself  a 
great  stimulus  to  industry ;  the  actual  addition 
to  the  currency  is  another  cause ;  the  economy 
of  the  machinery  of  trade  is  a  third.  When 
the  circulation  is  purely  metallic,  its  course  is 
languid,  and  its  quantity  is  indeterminate; 
but  when  the  securities  referred  to  have  been 
created,  they  exist  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  and  individually  fulfil  many  more  acts  of 
exchange  than  an  equal  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  could  possibly  accomplish. 

The  effects,  indeed,  of  adopting  these  substi- 
tutes, are  so  singular  and  immediate,  that  wo 
need  not  marvel  at  the  fact  that  many  £illacious 
interpretations  have  been  put  upon  them,  and 
even  that  occasionally  some  courses  of  action 
have  been  entered  on,  in  which,  by  the  simu- 
lation of  some  among  the  characteristiGS  of  a 
sound  substitutive  currency,  and  the  omission 
of  others,  consequences  destructive  in  the  worst 
sense  have  ensued. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  only 
basis  for  these  securities  is  the  confidence  of  the 
holder  that  they  can  be  transformed  at  his  dis- 
cretion into  that  which  alone,  ultimately  and 
fundamentally,  fulfils  the  conditions  of  a  cur- 
rency— the  precious  metals.  But  persons  have 
occasionally  imagined  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  circulate  notes  expressed  in  money  values, 
but  based  on  other  values,  as  land,  shares  in 
companies,  public  debts,  and  the  like.  No  harm 
ordinarily  ensues  to  society  at  large  when  such 
notes  are  convertible,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
no  individual  will  take  them  for  more  than  they 
are  worth,  nor  will  societv  accept  more  than  it 
needs.  But  it  occasionally  happens  Uiat  the 
experiment  is  made  by  governments,  or  is  en- 
forced by  governments  under  the  machinery  of 
a  compulsory  circulation.  In  this  case  the 
fiiilure  of  the  scheme  is  inevitable,  the  conse- 
quences are  disastrous,  the  sufiTering  is  extreme, 
and  the  ii\jury  to  credit  is  lasting.  In  the  first 
place,  to  promise  money,  and  give  something 
else,  is  a  fraud ;  and  in  the  next^  what  people 
want  as  a  means  of  exchange,  is  not  money's 
worth,  but  money.  The  very  fiict  of  a  com- 
pulsoiy  circulation  is  an  inaication  that  the 
currencv  is  not<,  on  its  own  merits,  worth  its 
nominal  value,  and  that,  consequently,  the  issue 
is  as  great  a  robbery  on  the  public  as  the 
circulation  of  base  money.  In  practice  the  evil 
is  greater,  because  it  takeB  but  a  very  short 
time  for  these  securities  to  become  WOTthless, 
when  their  repudiation  is  inevitable.  Such  was 
the  history  of  Law's  bank  under  the  Regency, 
of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  of  the  French  assignats 
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and  mandats,  and,  in  a  degree,  of  the  American 
currency  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It 
would  seem  that  the  French  and  Uie  Americans 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  monetary  fallacy, 
for  there  have  been  occasional  indications  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  former  people  to 
employ  the  securities  of  the  Credit  Foncier  as 
a  form  of  currency,  and  the  hifitory  of  banks  in 
the  United  States  has  too  often  been  a  mere 
record  of  these  mischievous  and  destmctive 
schemes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 


But  when  a  enrreney  is  ineonTertible,  it  m/iy  U 
issued  to  any  amount,  and  be  made  to  eirc'i'.a*^ 
extensively.  The  immediate  effect  of  ^u.-h  a: 
issue  is  to  displace  the  metallic  aanncy,  vLt.  \ 
is  either  hoanied  or  exported ;  for  the  nev  .r- 
culating  medium  being  overvalued  by  ci>r. 
parison  with  the  metallic  currency,  andUirij 
of  compulsory  acceptance,  no  one  will  paj  iz 
the  dearer  medium.  A  very  small  premiu:  i  c: 
the  precious  metals  is  sufficient  to  banbh  tha. 
from  circulation,  though,  if  the  isene  of  e.'H- 
pulfOTy  paper  be  moderate,  it  may  not  be  T»r 
much  depreciated.     But  generally  the  cl^  .",- 


Robert  Peel,  has  been  restrictive  ;  the  power  of  i  stances  under  which  the  expedient  of  a  o< '' 

issuing  notes  being  at  once  limited  in  amount,  '      '  •      ^     .    * 

and  assigned  practically  to  a  single  corporation ; 

for  the  issues  of  the  county  banks  form  but  an 

inconsiderable  i>ortion  of  the  gross  amount  of 

notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public.     It  is  not 
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portioned  to  the  extent  to  which  its  lioi:-* 
trust  to  its  final  liquidation  in  full  iini  ' 
the  predictions  they  make  as  to  when  t.>: 
liquidation  will  take  place.  It  is  almost  szw:- 
fluous  to  say,  that  this  confidence  is  netf:  t^" 
strong ;  and  as,  during  such  a  compnl» 


pulsoTy  paper  is  adopted,  necesfiitate  or  su;:: 
an  over-issue,  and  then  the  depreciatioD  t:  •. 
be  very  rapid,  and  ultimately  the  pap^r  mr- 
become  even  worthless.  The  rate  at  ▼hich «-.  •, 
a  paper  is  circulated,  indicated  by  its  in>  !.t/. 

possible  to  ent<>r  here  into  the  details  of  this  |  estimate  in  foreign  exchanges,  is  generally  ] 

celebrated  measure,  and  the  reader  is  referred 

to  the  authorities  quoted  below.     But,  prim& 

facie,  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  sins  against  the 

principles  of  free  trade.     It  professes  to  give 

a  security  to  the  note,  when  it  would  seem 

that  the  most  efficient  f^ecurity,  one  that  has 

never  been  wanting  in  the  past  history  of  the  j  culation,  the  question  as  to  whether  a  <i' 

bank,  lay  in  the  confidence   of   the  public ;  '  ciated  currency  should  be  ultimately  n-i-*^ 

and  it  absolutely  prohibits  the  issue  of  such   at  its  full  value  ia  sure  to  obtain  a  he^nn:: 

accommodation   as  the  varying  exigences  of  be  answered  by  many  in  the  negative,  tii<-  * 

the  circulating  medium  require.     It  has  always   dency  of  such  a  paper  is  always  to  depn^ 

broken  down  under  pressure,  as  in  1847  and        -       -     - 

1857,   and  assuredly  in  times  of  legitimate 

necessity  it  raises  the  rate  of  discount  and 

depresses  trade,  not  only  by  the  diversion  of  a 

larger  portion  of  mercantilo  profits  into  the 

hands  of  bankers  and  bill-discounters,  but  by 

virtually  rendering  a  profitable  trade  impossible. 

It  may  be  perhaps  useful  to  have,  for  scientific 

purposes,  so  delicate  a  barometer  as  the  waster 

of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  ;  but  when  the  ab- 
straction of  a  small  portion  of  that  bullion 

creates  a  monetary  storm,  it  may  be  worth 

while  to  consider  whether  the  operation  of  the 

Act  is  not  equivalent  te  wilfully  making  the 

vessel  of  commerce  wholly  unseaworthy. 

It  might  be  acknowledged  that  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  would  have 

been  utterly  intolerable,  had  it  not  been  for  the 

economy  induced  by  the  machinery  of  the  Clear-  '  cheapening  of  quicksilver,  consequent  a1?o 

ing  House,  and  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  '  opening  mines  of  this  metal  in  California  « 

of  banking  accounts.     By  these  means,  the  in-  j  it  has  been  found  in  great  abandane»^ 

sufficient  currency  is  husbanded  and  reserved. 

Still,  the  very  machinery  by  which  the  evil  is 

met,  becomes  a  means  by  which  the  severity 

of  a  commercial  crisis  is  agrpravated.     (Tooke's 

History  of  Prices,  and  Tracts  on  the  Currt  ncy ; 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  I  advantage  to  debtors.    In  the  second,  it  ini 

202  sqq.  ed.  1862 ;  Lord  Overstone's  Currency  i  more  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  the  pn- 

Tracts ;  and  passim  the  works  of  M'Culloch  '  metals  than  occur  when  a  single  standani  > 

and  Torreus.)  i  is  used,  and  so  renders  the  foreign  excha: 

Inconvertible  Currency, — Governments  some-   more  capricious.     Thirdly,  it  causes  tha* 

times  give  their  own  paper,  or  the  paper  of  some   serves  of  the  undervalued  metal  should  he  Ii  •■ 

institution  under  their  control,  a  forced  circula- 
tion.   When  a  paper  currency  is  convertible, 

it  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  be  extended  beyond 

the  amount  which  the  community  requires. 
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Double  Currency. — The  only  commun/} 
which  a  legal  tender  can  be  now  niai-  \ 
pleasure  in  either  of  the  two  metals,  g^i 
silver,  is  France.    By  a  law  of  March  2^.  > 
(7  Germinal  year  xL),  the  proportion  fii^  '- 
tween  the  two  metals  was  15 J  to  1.    Thi?  i 
rangement  slightly  undervalued  the  curt  r  * 
proportion  of  gold,  and  hence  gold  was  i 
seen.     But  since  the  great  discoveries  -f ' 
metal   in  Australia  and  California,  tli*^  r ' 
has  been  slightly  reversed,  and  silver  is  r.-. 
valued.    The  consequence  is,  that  ?o.vi  ' 
been  to  a  great  extent  substituted  for  hih^: 
the  latter  metal  exported  in  vast  quAiit ' 
It  appears  likely,  however,  in  con8«i}ue:v- 
the  discovery  of  new  methods  for  extras'. 
silver  from  certain  ores  in  which  it  exI^t^ 
small  but  notable  quantities^  and  by  the  t:: 


the  margin  of  oscillation  will  be  co&bii 
narrowed. 

The  inconveniences  of- a  donble  cum-i:- 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  oe<.il 
are  rapid  and  considerable,  it  gives  ao  i 


H 


to  serious  diminution.    And  lastly,  it  tend* 
annul  the  advantage  which  the  less  valu- 
metal  possesses — its  use,  namely,  for  small  |  -' 
chases. 


CURRENT,  MARINE 

In  our  own  countxr,  the  standard,  or  actual 
cnrrencj,  ii  gold.  Sibwr  and  copper  are  issued, 
indeed,  bat  are  so  much  oreiralued  that  they 
could  not  be  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin ;  the  j 
ftre  therefore  secured  to  circulation,  the  extent 
of  the  overvaluation  heing  regulated  so  as  to 
obriate  the  risk  of  private  coining.  Silver  is 
orerralned  by  about  10  per  cent,  copper  by 
Kboat  100.  But  silver  is  no  legal  tenaer  for 
more  than  forty  shillings,  nor  copper  for  more 
than  twelre  pence,  or,  if  offered  in  fiirthings, 
for  sixpence.  Aa  these  tokens  are  issued  by  the 
Mint,  they  are  received  at  that  establishment  at 
their  nominal  value  when  worn. 

Currency  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  con- 
trast vith  other  rates  of  value.  For  instance, 
at  Hamburg,  currency  is  opposed  to  banco, 
the  agio  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  being  about 
22}  per  cent  So  in  Canada,  currency  is  op- 
]^ma  to  tterlinfff  the  agio  on  the  latter  being 
20  per  cent 

CurentSv  aieistrlo*    [ELBCTBicrrr.] 

CumntSf  Sartli*    [Maonbtxsx.] 

Currentf  acaiine.  Currents  in  Uie  ocean 
trise  from  various  causes,  either  occasional 
or  constant  They  may  be  occasioned  by  an 
external  impulsion,  as  by  a  gale  of  wind; 
bom  a  diference  in  the  temperature  of  different 
puts  of  the  sea;  from  the  inequality  of  eva- 
^Bntitm,  the  meltins  of  the  polar  ice,  or  in 
to  any  cause  tending  to  disturb  the  hydro- 
A  eqoilibrium.   It  is  difficult  in  many  cases 

.'otnce  their  catises,  or  to  give  any  satis&ctory 
'Juorj  of  their  existence ;  but  on  account  of 
"'^T  importance  to  navigation  they  have  been 
'^rred,  especially  of  late  years,  with  great 
'!SK.  Amomg  those  which  have  a  permanent 
^  general  duracter,  there  are  two  which  are 
T'ff  remarkable.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
t.*^pical  waters  westward  round  the  globe,  and 
the  second  that  which  constantly  fiows  from 
*^  pole  towards  the  equator.  The  tropical 
0*  veeterly  current  is  chiefly  confined  within 
^>  zone  extending  to  about  30^  on  each  side 
■•'  the  equator,  and  its  velocity  is  estimated  by 
H'oaboldt  at  about  nine  or  ten  miles  a  day. 
h  the  Atlantic  it  separates  into  two  branches ; 
-w  of  which  forms  the  Gulf  Stkbah,  and  the 
^'^f-T  flows  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  passes 
t.'j^)ggh  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

In  the  Pacific  the  currents  are  not  so  well 
^'jTn,  nor  are  they  quite  so  definite  as  in  the 
^hntic  But  there  is  one  group  both  in- 
l^riog  and  important  Commencing  as  a 
oift  cnrrpnt  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  the  water 

|iQs  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
the  equator,  and  then  westward,  and  is 
ioidly  converted  into  the  Equatobial  Cur- 
f,  vbich,  after  crossing  the  Pacific,  enters 
Indian  Ocean,  and  passes  between  Mada- 
^r  and  the  African  coast,  forming  the 
^KBiQcs  CuBRBNT,  and  losing  itself  as  it 
:»la  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  Atlantic 

elides  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  currents, 
are  others  directly  connected  with  and 
'  from  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans. 
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[PoLAB  CuBBBNTS.]  There  are  also  deep  cur- 
rents apparently  flowing  in  directions  opposite 
to  those  of  the  surfiice  currents. 

The  whole  waters  of  the  great  ocean  are 
thus  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  admixture, 
both  with  regard  to  temperature  and  saltness. 
The  climates  of  the  coasts  washed  by  them  are 
modified,  and  the  general  balance  of  organic 
life  is  kept  up. 

Oarrlculum  (Lat).  The  ground  traversed 
in  a  race,  or  course^  and  thence,  in  academical 
language,  the  whole  course  of  studies  com- 
pleted in  a  university  or  similar  institution. 

CnxTjinv  (Fr.  corroyer).  The  art  of 
dressing  skins  after  they  are  tanned,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  shoemaker,  saddler,  harness- 
maker,  &c. ;  or  of  giving  them  the  necessary 
smoothness,  lustre,  colour,  and  sup{>leness.  The 
operation  of  currying  is  performea  in  two  ways ; 
either  upon  the  fiesh  (or  inner  side),  or  on  the 
hair  (or  outer  side),  or,  as  it  is  technically 
cidled,  the  ffrain ;  and  consists  chiefiy  in  beat- 
ing or  pummelling  the  skin,  smoothing  and 
dressing  it,  and  finally  imbuing  it  with  certain 
oily  matters,  so  as  to  render  it  supple  and 
waterproof. 

CarsltOTB  ^Lat  cursito,  freq.  of  cuiro^  / 
run).  Officers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  make  out  original  writs.  Cursitor 
Baron  was  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  who  formerly  administered  oaths, 
&c. ;  abolished  by  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  86. 

Cnxtail  Step.  The  lower  step  in  a  flight 
of  stairs,  ending  at  its  outer  extremity  in  a 
scroll  projecting  beyond  the  ordinary  line  of 
the  staircase. 

Cnrtaln  (Fr.  courtine,  ItaL  cortina).  In 
Fortification,  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  the 
body  of  the  place,  which  lies  between  two 
bastions,  and  joins  their  two  fianks  together. 

Curtanai  The  sword  (as  it  is  called)  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  which  has  its  edge 
blimted  as  an  emblem  of  Mercy.  It  is  carried 
between  the  swords  of  justice  temporal  and 
justice  spiritual,  and  borne  before  the  kings  of 
England  at  their  coronation. 

Curtate  Blstance.  A  term  employed  in 
Astronomy  to  denote  a  planet's  distance  from 
the  sun  reduced  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  curtate  (or  shortened)  distance  is  ther^ore 
equal  to  the  true  distance  multiplied  by  the 
cosine  of  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude. 

durteey  or  Courtesy  of  Sngland.  In 
Law,  is  the  right  of  a  husband  who  has  mar- 
ried a  wife  seised  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail 
general,  or  heiress  in  special  tail,  and  has 
issue  male  or  female  bom  alive,  and  which  by 
possibility  may  inherit,  to  hold  her  lands  after 
her  death  for  his  life.  [Mabbuoe,  Law  of.] 
Thus,  four  things  are  said  to  be  necessary 
to  give  an  estate  by  the  curtesy:  marriage, 
seisin  of  the  wife,  issue,  and  death  of  the  wife. 

Cnmle  Magiatraeiee.  In  Ancient  His- 
tory, were  those  of  the  greatest  dignity  in  the 
Roman  state ;  and  were  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  tiie  persons 
who  held  them  of  sitting  on  ivory  chairs  (««//« 


■ 
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curtdes)  when  engagt^d  in  their  pnblic  func- 
tions.  The  carale  magistrates  were  the  consuls, 
praetors,  censors,  and  chief  ledilcs,  which  last^ 
on  account  of  this  privilege,  were  called  curule 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  plebeian  cediles. 

Corratura  (Lat  curvatura,  a  bending). 
In  Plane  Geometry,  the  amount  of  bending  or 
deflection  of  a  curre  firom  its  tangmt  at  any 
point  The  circle,  being  the  curve  whose  cur- 
vature is  uniform,  is  always  used,  as  a  measure 
of  the  curvature  of  other  curves;  that  is  to 
say,  the  curvature  at  any  point  of  a  curve  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  osculating  circle  at 
that  point.  Now  in  any  circle  the  deflection 
from  the  tangent  corresponding  to  a  unit  arc 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  radius,  so  that 
the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  a 
measure  of  its  curvature.  This  granted,  the 
curvature  at  any  point  of  a  curve  is  expressed 
by  the  ratio 

p     ds* 

where  ds  is  the  arc-element  and  dr  the  angle 
between  two  successive  normals.  This  angle, 
which  is  obviously  equal  to  that  between 
two  successive  tangents  (angle  of  contact  or 
contingence),  is  called  also  the  angle  of  curva' 
ture.  The  radius  of  the  osculating  circle,  or 
circle  of  curvature,  as  it  is  often  called,  is 
termed  the  radius  of  curvature ;  its  value  in 
rectangular  and  polar  coordinates  is  given  in 
all  treatises. 

Onrvatiii«t  Absolute.  The  curvature  of 
the  osculating  circle  of  a  non-plane  curve.  The 
term  absolute  is  employed  in  consequence  of 
such  curves  possessing  a  second  curvature  or 
torsion  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  continually 
deflected  from  a  plane. 

CorwAtoret  Oeodesie.  Tbe  geodesic  cur- 
vature at  any  point  of  a  curve  traced  upon 
a  given  surface  is  the  ratio,  to  the  arc-element 
of  the  curve,  of  the  geodesic  angle  of  contact, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  angle  between  the  geodesic 
lines  touching  the  curve  at  the  extremities  of 
this  arc-element.  The  reciprocal  of  this  ratio 
is  termed  the  geodesic  radius  of  curvature, 

a 

and  its  value  is  — = — ^»   where  <f>  is  the  angle 

between  the  normal  to  the  surface  and  the 
principal  normal  to  the  curre,  and  p  the  radius 
of  absolute  curvature  of  the  latter.  Just  as 
ihe  plane  has  a  geometry  of  its  own,  so  also 
has  every  other  surface ;  right  lines  on  the 
former  represent  geodesic  lines  on  the  latter, 
and  what  was  ordinary  curvature  becomes  re- 
placed by  geodesic  curvature. 

The  term  geodesic  curvature  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Liouville,  and  first  adopted 
by  Bonnet  in  his  memoir  on  the  theory  of 
sorfaces.  {Journal  de  r£cole  Polj/technique, 
cah.  32,  1848.) 

Ounratnret  3Liit«  oC  A  line  traced  upon 
a  surface  such  that  the  normals  at  any  two 
consecutive  points  meet  one  another.  Since  of 
all  the  normals  to  a  surface  at  points  con- 
secutive to  a  given  one,  only  two  meet  the 
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normal  at  that  pointi  and  the  planes  eon- 
taining  the  latter  normal  and  the  two  former 
are  always  at  right  angles  to  ooe  anouifr. 
it  follows  that  through  every  point  of  a  bur- 
face  pass  two  lines  of  cnrvsture  vhieb  cut 
one  another  perpendicularly,  and  are  tuach>  1 
by  the  two  principal  normal  sections.   Tl.- 
normals  to  a  surface  abng  a  line  of  curvv 
ture  form  a  developable  sui^aoe  wbick  cuts  lii- 
given  surface  perpendicularly,  and  hu  with  it 
the  curve  of  intersection  for  a  common  lint- ..: 
curvature.    This  follows  as  a  oonseqannc^  f 
the  general  theorem  that  when  two  &urL>< 
cut  one  another  everywhere  at  the  same  alz.'\ 
the  curve  of  intersection  will  either  be  a  lii 
of  curvature    on  both  or  on   neither.    Th 
cuspidal  edge  of  the  above  developablt?  i'  t 
geodesic  line  on  the  surface  of  centrts  of  [nr- 
cipal  curvature,  this  surface  being  Buch  lui' 
each  of  its  two  sheets  is  touched  by  evrn 
normal  of  the  original  surfaces  in  such  a  m&La^r 
that  the  tangent  planes  at  the  points  of  c<jra  * 
coincide  with  the  principal  planes  of  s^ti.: 
through  that  norm^ 

The  beautiful  and  important  theoiy  of  1 1  ^ 
!  of  curvature  originated  with  Honge.  ai^i  > 
given  in  his  Application  de  VAnalpff  & 
Giomitrie»    His  researches  have  been  exter  i  < 
since  by  others,  amongst  whom  most  be  c^^^- 
tioned  Dupin,  to  whom  we  owe  the  elegant  tl  ■  - 
rem  conoemingthree  series  of  suxfiaces  so  ^I<''* 
to  one  another  that  the  surfaces  of  each  s^'r-^ 
cut  all  those  of  the  other  two  series  p^n:- 
dicularly.    Any  individual  of  such  a  sj<'-^ 
orthogonal  surfaces  is  intersected  in  it:-  ^ 
of  curvature  by  the  two  series  of  snrfjo^ ' 
which  it  does   not  belong.      (Dupin's  I'  - 
hppements  de  G^omStriSf  p.  239,  Paris  1m 
A  system  of   confocal  quadrics  ntxB&^  '-' 
above  conditions,  the  suiftces  of  one  «t^'  r 
being  ellipsoids,  those  of  the  second  l^y-" 
boloids  of  one  sheet,  and  those  of  the  C"- 
hyperboloids  of  two  sheets,   >riienee  a  c!*  : 
conception  may  be  obtained  of  the  lin  -  ■ : 
curvature  on  any  surface  of  the  second  •  r.i  -. 
This  conception,  too,  is  rendered  still  <"1'  '»* 
by  another    interesting    theorem   rel^tirt  ' 
quadrics,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Mi*:- 
Roberts  (Liouville's  Journal,  voL  xL  p.  i ' 
according  to  it  the  sum  (or  dififerenc^)  of  *. 
geodesic  distances  from   two  umbilics  «'/  - 
points  on  the  same  Une  of  cnrvatore  is  iur  i' 
able.    Thus  a  line  of  curvature  on  an  ell-f  > 
may  be  constructed  mechanically  in  the  n:' 
manner  as  an  elHpee  on  a  plane. 

Oiirvatiirttv  Meamc  a&  This  expre<  i 
as  applied  to  curves,  has  already  been  dttii- . 
[Ctrvatube.]     (}auss,  however,  in  his  lU- 
DisquisiHones  genemUs  eirea  Superfid/i'  t   ■ 
vaSt  has  extended  the  definition  to  snrfi"^ 
In  the  first  place,  he  defines  the  total  ei-'  ■ 
ture  of   any  portion  of  a  surface  to  be   ' ' 
area  interoeptra  upon  any  unit-sphere  by  r^ 
drawn  parallel  to  the  normals  erected  at  t- 
several  points  of  the  contour  of  the  porti<>ri  : 
the  given  surfiu»  under  oonnderation.    T.  - 
preoSsed,  the   measure  of  cnrvatore  at  ar; 
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point  of  a  giren  surfiice  ia  the  ratio,  to  the 
surface-element  around  the  pointy  of  the  total 
curvature  of  that  element  The  measure  of 
curvature  is  easily  shown  to  be  eqnal  to  the 
rwiprocal  of  the  product  of  the  two  principal 
radu  of  curvature.  It  is  consequently  positive, 
rjt'gative,  or  zero,  according  as  the  point  is 
elliptic,  hyperbolic,  or  parabolic.  [Cubvattrb 
OF  Surfaces.]  Instructive  information  on  this 
important  subject,  as  well  as  references  to 
original  memoirs  bearing  thereon,  will  be  found 
in  Sabnon's  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  JH- 
mamons. 

Cnrvrntnre,  BpherieaX.  The  term  sphe- 
rical curtfature,  as  applied  to  a  non-plane 
curve,  denotes  the  curvature  of  any  great 
circle  of  the  osculating  sphere.  The  radius 
and  eetUre  of  spherical  curvature  are  respec- 
tively the  radius  and  centre  of  this  sphere. 

The  curvature  at  an  umbilical  point  of  a 
surface  is  also  said  to  be  spherical,  and  a  line 
every  point  of  which  ia  an  umbilic  on  the 
surface  is  called  a  line  of  spherical  curvature, 

CnmOiire  of  Snrflaoe*.  The  curvature 
of  a  8ur£u»  at  any  point  may  be  considered 
as  determined  by  that  of  the  plane  sections 
through  the  point.  Such  sections,  however,  are 
of  three  idnds :  1.  Principal  norinal  sections,  of 
which  there  are  two,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  each  contcdning  the  normal  of  the  sur- 
liee  as  well  as  a  consecutive  normal ;  2.  Ordi- 
«3ry  normal  sections,  of  which  there  are  an 
ic£nite  number,  each  containing  the  normal  at 
tie  point  but  no  other ;  and  3.  Oblique  sections, 
whose  planes  are  inclined  to  the  normaL  The 
^'tions  of  the  first  kind  are  sections  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  curvature.  The  curvature 
of  every  other  section  is  determined  from  that 
of  each  of  these  sections  o£  principal  curvature. 
The  methoda  of  finding  the  centres  and  radii  of 
principal  curvature  are  given  in  eveiy  treatise 
on  sor&oea.  The  zadius  of  curvature  p  of  any 
normal  section  is  given  by  the  following  im- 
portant fonnnla,  due  to  Euler, 


1 
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where  p^  and  p,  are  the  principal  radii  of 
curvature,  and  a  the  angle  between  the  plane  of 
normal  section  and  that  of  the  principal  nor- 
mal section  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  pi. 
Lastly,  the  radius  of  curvature  pf  of  any  oblique 
tfctim  is  determined  from  that  p  of  the  normal 
s^tion,  whose  plane  contains  the  tangent  of 
the  oblique  section,  by  means  of  the  foUowing 
formola, 

f/»p  cos  9, 
whpre  B  is  the  angle  between  the  planes  of 
normal  and  oblique  section.  The  circles  of 
curvature,  therefore,  of  the  normal  and  oblique 
sections  are,  respectiyely,  a  peat  and  a  small 
circle  of  one  and  the  same  sphere  whose  centre 
is  in  the  normal.  This  is  Meunier*s  Theorem. 
In  using  the  above  formulse  it  is  necessary  to 
War  in  mind  that  the  sign  of  a  radius  of  cur^ 
tAture  changes  according  as  the  convexity  of 
the  section  is  turned  in  one  or  the  other  direc- 
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tion.  When  the  principal  radii  of  curvature 
have  the  same  sign,  so  also  have  those  of  every 
normal  section,  and  the  curvature  all  round  tho 
point,  which  is  called  an  elliptic  point,  is  of  tho 
same  character.  When  the  principal  radii  are 
equal,  their  common  value  is  obviously  shared 
by  the  radius  of  curvature  of  every  other  section ; 
the  point  of  a  surface  at  which  this  occurs  is 
called  an  umbilical  point,  and  the  curvature 
there  is  said  to  be  spherical.  Every  point  of 
a  sphere  is  an  umbilic,  and  in  an  eUipsoid 
there  are  always  four  such  points  situated  in 
the  plane  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes.  When 
the  principal  radii  of  curvature  have  opposite 
signs,  every  other  normal  section  has  a  nume- 
rically greater  radius  of  curvature,  and  there  are 
two  directions  equally  inclined  to  the  principal 
normal  sections  for  which  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  infinite.  A  point  on  a  surface  where 
the  curvature  is  of  this  kind  is  called  a  hyper- 
bolic point,  and  the  tangent  plane  at  it  cuts  the 
surface  in  two  straight  lines,  inflexional  tan- 
gents,  [Ihbicatbix.]  In  two  of  the  opposite 
angular  spaces  between  these  tangents,  tiie  sur- 
face is  above  the  tangent  plane,  in  the  other 
two  below.  The  shape  of  a  saddle  is  a  familiar 
illustration;  another  is  the  hjrperboloid  of 
one  sheet  through  every  point  of  which  two 
straight  lines  can  be  applied  to  the  sur&ce. 
Lastly,  when  one  of  the  ra:lii  of  principal  cur- 
vature is  infinitei  Euler's  formula  takes  tne  form 

-_     Pa 
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and  the  two  inflexional  tangents  coincide ;  such 
a  point  on  a  sur&ce  is  called  a  parabolic  point. 
riNDicATRix.]  Every  point  of  a  cone  or  .of  a 
developable  surfiice  is  of  this  kind. 

Curvature,  Total.  As  applied  to  the  arc 
of  a  plane  curve,  this  expression  denotes  the 
arc  of  a  unit  circle  which  is  traced  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  radius  constantly  parallel  to  the 
normal  of  the  curve,  as  the  latter  moves  fSrom 
one  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  given  arc 

The  total  curvature  of  any  portion  of  a  given 
sur&ce  has  already  been  defined.  [Cubyatxtbb, 
Measubb  of.] 

Ciunr«  (lit.  curvus).  In  Geometry,  is 
synonymous  with  line,  and  might,  according  to 
Euclid,  be  defined  as  that  which  has  length, 
but  neither  breadth  nor  thickness.  A  curve 
may  also  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  points 
whose  positions  are  determined  by  some  uni- 
form law,  usually  expressed  by  one  or  more 
equations  between  the  coordinates  of  those 
points.  The  term  curve,  involving  as  it  does 
the  conception  of  curvature  or  departure  from 
a  right  line,  is  strictly  speaking  inapplicable 
to  the  latter ;  as  synonymous  with  line,  how- 
ever, the  term  curve  is  also  frequently  appUed 
to  this  simplest  of  all  point-loci. 

When  the  plane  drawn  through  three  points 
of  a  curve  passes  through  all  its  other  points, 
the  curve  is  said  to  be  plane.  When  this 
condition  is  not  satisfied,  tne  curve  is  call^  a 
non-plane  or  twisted  one,  and  frequently  also  a 
curve  of  double  curvature. 


cur\t: 


Curves  are  further  distinguished  as  algebraic 
or  transcendental,  according  as  the  coordinates 
of  their  several  points  satisfy  algebraic  or 
transcendental  equations. 

A  plane  curve  may  not  only  be  regarded  as 
the  locus  of  a  movable  point,  but  also  as  the 
envelope  of  a  right  line  (tangent)  variable  in 
position.  In  both  cases  the  curve  may  be 
represented  by  a  homogeneous  equation  in  three 
variables,  the  latter  denoting  in  the  first  case 
the  trilinear  coordinates  of  any  point,  and  in  the 
second  c«se  the  three-point  coordinates  of  any 
tangent.  The  degree  of  the  trilinear  equation  will 
indicate  the  number  of  points,  real  or  imaginary, 
in  which  the  curve  is  cut  by  any  right  line  in 
its  plane ;  the  degree  of  the  three-point  equa- 
*  tion,  on  the  other  hand,  will  give  the  number 
of  tangents  to  the  curve  which  pass  through 
an  arbitrarily  chosen  point  We  are  thus  led 
to  distinguish  algebraic  curves  in  two  ways :  a 
curve  is  said  to  be  of  the  w**  order  when  it  is 
intersected  by  every  right  line  in  m  real  or 
imaginary  points,  and  of  the  «*••  class  when, 
through  every  point  in  its  plane,  pass  n  real 
or  imaginary  tangents.  In  the  former  case  the 
curve  is  frequently  called  a  plane  wi-ic,  since 
its  trilinear  equation  involves  a  quantic  of  the 
w*"  order.     [Qtjantics.] 

A  curve  is  further  characterised  by  the  pos- 
session of  certain  singularities,  such  as  double 
and  stationary  points  and  tangents,  the  number 
of  which  depends  upon  the  order  and  class  of 
the  curve,  as  was  first  shown  by  Plucker  in  his 
System  der  analytischen  Geometrie,  Berlin  1835. 
[SiNouiJ^wTiBS  OF  Curves  and  Surfaces.] 

Through 

m  {m  +  3) 

2 
given  points  it  is  always  possible  to  draw  a 
curve  of  the  wi**  order,  and  in  general  only 
one;  for  the  general  equation  of  the  w»*"»  degree 

contains 

{m+l){m  +  2) 

n"2 

terms  [Combinatioks],  and  therefore  one  less 
than  this  number  of  indipendent  constants.  For 
exceptional  positions  of  the  points,  however, 
the  curve  so  determined  may  not  be  a  proper 
curve  of  the  m*^  order,  but  may  consist  of  a 
system  of  curves  of  inferior  order.  For  instance, 
a  conic  can  be  drawn  through  any  five  points, 
but  when  of  these  five,  three  are  situated  in  a 
right  line,  the  conic  necessarily  breaks  up  into 
a  pair  of  right  lines.  And  in  general  no  proper 
f»-ic  can  be  drawn  through 

flw  (m  +  3) 
2 
points,  of  which  more  than 

(r-l)(r-2) 

lie  on  a  curve  of  inferior  order  r.    Again,  the 

positions  of  the 

w(ot+_3) 

2 
given  points  may  be  such  as  not  completely 


to  determine  the  curve  of  the  nf^  order,  and 
whenever  this  happens  an  infinite  number  of 
curves  may  be  drawn  through  the  points,  all 
of  which  will  pass  through 

m  (m— 3) 
2 
other  fixed  points ;  namely,  those  which,  vith 
the  given  points,  make  up  the  m*  interseetioa 
points  of  any  two  curves  of  the  series.  Thus 
through  the  nine  intersection  points  of  tvo 
cubics  U=0  and  V—O  will  pass  every  cubic 
represented  by  the  equation  U  +  A,  V»  0,  where 
the  parameter  A  may  have  any  value  whatever. 
In  £ict,  every  m-ic  through 

2 
of  the  m*  intersections  of  two  other  m-ies  will 
necessarily  pass  through  all  the  rest  A  system 
of  curves  of  the  m^  order  passing  through  the 
same  m^  fundamental  points  is  called  a  f(nnl 
of  curves,  of  which  the  »»•  pomts  constitate  th<» 
hose.  Curves  of  higher  <nder  may  often  be 
advantageously  generated  by  means  of  Ench 
pencils,  just  as  conies  are  by  means  of  pencih 
of  lines.  [Comic  Sucnoire.]  On  this  subject  the 
reader  may  consult  an  excellent  memoir  br  De 
Jonquiiresin  the  Mhnoires  presenUspar  dit^ 
Savants  a  FAeadimie  des  Sciences,  tome  xtl 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  determinatioo  of 
a  curve  of  the  n*^  class  by  means  of  given  lic^ 
which  touch  it. 

Non-plans  curves,   considered  as   loci  cf 
points  movable  in  space,  are  also  divided  ist? 
orders,  the  term  w^ler    here  indicating  ^ 
number  of  points  in  which  the  curve  ie  iuK- 
sected  by  an  arbitrary  plane ;  hence,  adoptit? 
the  terminology  of  quantics,  non«pUme  carvn 
of  the  third,  fourth,  &c.  orders  are  fireqneotij 
called  cubics,  quartzes,  &c.,  the  adjectire  n<*^ 
plane  or  twisted  being  added  when  reqnirei 
The  complete  intersection  of  two  snrfeces  of 
the  wi*^  and  «'^    orders    respectively  is  ob- 
viously a  curve  of  the    mn^  order,  vhifi" 
maybe  represented  by  the  equations  of  these 
suilh&ces.    It  is  not  always  possible,  howerer, 
to  find  two  surfaces  whose  intersection  coincide 
precisely  with  a  given  curve ;  there  is  in  genersl 
an  embarrassing  extraneona  curve  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  given  one,  constitutes  the  eoiaplet<' 
intersection  in  question.    A  twisted  cubic,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  the  complete  intersectioD  of 
any  two  surfaces  whatever,  since  the  only  bs- 
tors  of  3  are  1  and  3 ;  it  may  be,  however,  and 
usually  is,  regarded  as  the  ineompUte  intersex 
tion  of  two  raled  surfaces  of  the  second  onJer 
(cones  or  hyperboloids)  which  have  a  common 
generator. 

The  tangents  of  a  non-pUne  curfe,  or  the 
lines  joining  pairs  of  consecutive  points,  lie  on 
a  developable  surface  called  the  devehpaf*' 
osctUatrii,  each  of  its  tangent  planes  being  &ii 
osculating  plane  of  the  curve,  i.e.  a  pl^^ 
through  three  consecutive  points.  Eveiy  pUo^ 
through  a  tan^t  touches  the  curve,  of  conrje, 
in  the  same  point  as  the  tangent  its<4f,  and  th^ 
number  cf  such  tangent  planes  which  can  b« 
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dnwn  through  an  arbitraiy  line  in  spaoe,  or, 
vhat  is  the  same,  the  number  of  tangents 
vhich  meet  each  a  line,  determines  the  class  of 
th;  curve.  'Bj  applying  Pliicker's  equations 
coDoecting  the  singularities  of  plane  curyes  to 
the  plane  projections  of  a  twisted  curve,  as 
well  fLS  to  the  plane  sections  of  its  developable 
OBCulatrix,  Hr.  Cayley  has  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
fiiiigTilarities  of  any  curve  whatever.  (Camr 
bridge  and  Lublin  Mathematical  Journal^  voL 
T.)    [Sengulautibs.] 

The  properties  of  non-plane  curves  are  of  two 
kinds,  projective  and  non-prqjective.  The  for- 
mer do  not  involve  the  consideration  of  angles, 
whilst  the  latter  have  reference  to  the  curvature, 
torsion,  evoltttes,  &c,  of  the  curve.  One  of  the 
Wflt  treatises  on  this  subject  is  that  of  St.  Venant 
in  the  Journal  de  V^jcole  Folytechniquet  cahier 
XIX.  A  more  recent  one  has  been  published  by 
P.  Serret  (ThSorie  Nouvelle  dea  lAgnes  a  dotible 
Courbures,  Paris  1860),  and  by  Schell  M%«- 
^■ine  Theorie  der  Curven  doppelter  KruTn- 
v-vng  in  rein  Geometrische  Darstellung).  The 
most  important  non-projective  properties  of 
ounres,  however,  are  given  in  all  modem  text- 
Ixv'ks.  Br.  Salmon's  Analytical  Geometry  of 
Three  JHmennons  contains  a  very  able  exposi- 
ti>  Q  oi  their  principal  projective  properties. 

CorvoKrapli.     [Abcoobafh.] 

Cosoataoefle  (Cuscuta,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  ^try  small  natural  order  of  Exogens,  consist- 
ing ui  but  one  genos,  inhabiting  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  related  to  CanvolmUacea ;  but 
(J>tij3guished  by  the  imbricate  ooroUa  which 
<lc(s  not  fall  off  after  flowering,  the  spiral  em- 
t'7o,  and  the  parasitical  habit  Common  dod- 
dtr,  a  curious  thread-like  twining  parasitical 
ji^t,  found  on  heaths,  belongs  to  the  order. 

Cushion  Caiiltal.  A  form  of  capital  de- 
scribed by  Whewell  as  being  common  in  Boman- 
f<\m  work  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
It  consists  of  large  cubical  masses  projecting 
considerably  over  the  shaft  of  the  column,  and 
rounded  off  at  the  lower  comers. 

Cusp  (Lat  cuspis,  point).  In  Architecture, 
^  term  applied  to  express  the  projecting  points 
cf  the  featherings,  or  foliations,  in  Gothic 
fdnelg,  arches,  or  tracery. 

Cusp.  In  Astronomy,  the  points  or  horns  of 
the  moon  or  one  of  the  inferior  planets. 

Cusp.  In  Gkometiy,  a  stationary  point 
It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  double  point  at 
^i'ich  the  two  tangents  to  the  curve  coincide, 
rind  constitute  the  cuspidal  tangent.  (As  an 
lUostratioD,  see  Ciaaow.)  There  are  two  kinds 
of  cnspe,  distinguished  as  ceraioid  and  ram- 
i  hold.  The  former  is  simply  a  stationary  point 
at  which  the  two  branches  of  the  curve  he  on 
'pT^osite  sides  of  the  cuspidal  tangent;  at  the 
Mtter  th^  is  not  only  a  stationaiT  point, 
'>t  likewise  a  stationair  tangent,  so  that  both 
^anches  of  the  curve  lie  on  the  same  side  of 
Tiis  tangent  A  ramphoid  cusp,  therefore, 
« ''^Qstitates  a  singnlarity  of  higher  order  than  a 
ceratoid  cui^. 

Cusparla  Bark.    [AxQjj&nmk,] 
Vol.  I.  009 
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Oospldal  Bdffe.  Hie  curve  enveloped  by 
the  rectilinear  generators  of  a  developable  sur* 
fSace.  The  points  in  which  such  a  curve  is  cut 
by  any  plane  are  all  cusps  of  the  section  of  the 
developable  by  that  plane.  The  term  cuspidal 
edg€f  which  had  its  origin  in  this  property,  is 
synonymous  with  edpe  of  regression^  and  in  any 
envelope  whatever  denotes  the  locus  of  the  in- 
tersections of  successive  characteristics.    [CHil- 

BACTEBISTIC  OF  AN  EnYELOPE.] 

When  any  plane  Action  of  a  cone  has  a  cusp, 
the  generating  line  through  the  same  is  also 
called  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the  cone. 

Ooapiaal  Taaflrent*  [Cusp,  in  Geometry.] 

Cuspidate  (Lat  cuspidatus,  from  cuspis^ 
a  point).  In  Botany,  a  term  used  in  describing 
the  apex  of  a  body,  when  it  gradually  tapers 
into  a  rigid  point  It  is  also  used  sometimes 
to  denote  what  is  abruptly  acuminate,  as  the 
leaflets  of  many  RvM. 

Oostard  iLpple.  A  term  applied  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  fruit  of  the  Amma  reticulata. 

Custom  (Fr.  coutume,  Span,  costumbre, 
from  Lat.  consuetudo).  In  Law,  signifies  gene- 
rally a  right  or  law  not  written,  bat  established 
by  long  usage.  To  render  a  custom  valid,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  following  qualities  are 
requisite :  1.  Antiquity ;  i.  e.  that  it  shall  have 
been  used  as  far  back  as  time  of  legal  memory, 
that  is,  the  first  year  of  Bichard  I. ;  2.  Con- 
tinuance without  interruption ;  3.  Without  dis- 
pute ;  4.  It  must  be  reasonable ;  and  5.  Certain ; 
6.  Compulsoiy ;  7.  Customs  must  be  consistent 
with  each  other.  Customs  in  derogation  of  the 
common  law  must  be  construed  strictly.  Gene- 
ral customs,  relating  to  all  England,  are  deter- 
minable by  the  judges ;  but  local  customs  by  s 
jury.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Custom  of  the  City  of  London^  which,  if 
questioned,  is  established  by  certificate  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen;  with  the  exception  of 
those  customs  from  which  the  corporation  itself 
claims  a  benefit  Customs  (eoutumes)^  in  the 
law  of  France,  were  the  laws  relating  both  to 
movable  and  immovable  property  peculiar  to 
different  districts  of  the  kingdom  beforo  the 
Revolution.  Districts  governed  by  customs 
were  commonly  termed  pays  coutumiers^  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  remainder  of  the  realm, 
which  being  under  the  dvil  law  was  termed 
pays  de  droit  Romain.  The  pays  coutumiers 
embraced  all  the  north  of  France.  The  valid 
coutumes  were  estimated  at  140  J6>nfra/,  or  com- 
prehending districts,  and  360  locals  belonging 
to  towns  and  places ;  but  the  enumeration  was 
not  exact  The  coutume  de  Paris  was  the  most 
important  of  all ;  and  it  was  a  generally  recog- 
nised principle  that  when  a  case  was  unprovided 
for  by  local  custom,  that  of  Paris  was  to  be  ap- 
plied in  aid.  Works  containing  the  customary 
law  of  a  particular  district  are  styled  coutumiers. 

Customary  Froeliold.  In  Law,  is  a 
superior  kind  of  copyhold ;  the  tenant  holding, 
as  it  is  expressed,  by  copy  of  court  roll,  but 
not  at  the  will  of  the  lord.    [Copthold.] 

Costoms.  A  privilege,  existing  time  out 
of  mind  (as  is  indicate  by  the  name),  by 
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which  the  king  or  his  dopatj  took  tolls  on 
imports ;  analogons  in  their  nature  to  the  cus- 
tomaiy  tolls  of  market  towns,  held  and  appro- 
priated by  the  several  lords  of  the  manors  in 
which  the  market  was  situate.  Occasionallj 
export  duties  were  levied,  especially  on  wool 
and  hides,  the  staple  products  of  this  country 
dnrinp  the  middle  ages ;  and  these  duties  were 
also  loosely  called  customs.  In  later  times 
customs  duties  were  known  by  the  names  tou' 
nage  and  poundage :  the  %rmer  being  appa- 
rently derived  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
custom  on  wine  was  a  tun  from  before  and 
behind  the  mast,  if  the  vessel  held  twenty 
tuns  of  wine ;  and  the  latter  from  a  primitive 
ad  valorem  duty,  levied  for  instance  in  the 
year  1347,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound. 
The  city  of  London  was  exempted  froxa.  the 
payment  of  customs  by  special  charter,  1  John, 
June  17,  1199. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  granted 
to  the  crown  for  life,  the  renewal  of  the  grant 
being  the  earliest  business  of  the  first  parlia- 
ment summoned  at  the  king's  accession.  Ap- 
parently (Parry's  Parliaments  and  Councils) 
the  first  record  of  this  practice  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  though 
according  to  Parliamentary  History  (vol  li. 
p.  6)  it  nad  been  the  first  formal  act  of  every 
reign  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.  granted 
tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year  only,  but 
the  upper  house  rejected  their  buL  From  this 
time,  therefore,  till  the  debates  which  followed 
on  Charles's  qualified  acceptance  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  it  was  enact**d  at  the  sole  will  of  the 
crown,  and  the  king  (June  29,  1628)  prorogued 
the  parliament  on  its  remonstrance  against 
the  exaction.  (Parry,  pp.  325,  326.)  Several 
merchants  declined  payment,  and  were  dis- 
trained ;  among  them  Mr.  Bolles,  a  member  of 
the  house.  The  question  whether  the  exaction 
was  legal  was  prominent  among  the  debates 
during  the  remaining  existence  of  this  parlia- 
ment^ which  was  dissolved  for  this  reason  on 
Maich  10,  1629.  What  followed  is  matter  of 
general  English  history.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  tonnage  was,  eo  nomine,  abolished  in 
1696,  and  that  the  exigences  of  the  wars  en- 
tered upon  by  William  IIL  with  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  necessity  for  securing  fhither  credit 
by  the  appropriation  of  supplies,  condemned 
the  ancient  and  clumsy  customs  system.  (Mae- 
pherson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol  ii.  p.  676.J 
At  the  accession  of  William  III.  tonnage  ana 
poundage  were  estimated  at  600,000i.  (Dave- 
nanf  s  Works,  voL  i  p.  20.) 

After  the  Revolution,  provision  was  made 
for  the  payment  of  public  debts,  or  rather  pro- 
caut'ons  wero  taken  against  their  repudiation. 
Hence  they  were  secured  on  the  proceeds  of 
particular  taxes,  and  among  these  taxes  en- 
larged and  modified  customs  duties  were  about 
the  most  common.  If,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case,  the  produce  of  the  tax  exceeded  the  an- 
nual charge,  the  balance  was  paid  over  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Exchequer,  and  this 
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separation  of  the  produce  of  one  duty  fr  m 
another,  or,  what  was  sometimes  the  a^\  the 
distinction  drawn  between  the  pnxpose  of  •nc 
part  of  the  aggregate  customs  charge  and  an- 
other, was  a  serious  hindrance  to  commirtv. 
*  The  many  additions  of  customs  to  ciutoirA 
excise  to  excise^  and  stamps  to  stamps,  bi 
altogether    accumulated  to  such  a  ma»  of 
duties,  that  merchants  and  other  indivikals 
finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  knowled;:''  f 
the  amount,  or  even  the  number,  dt  the  dutirt 
which  they  had  to  pay,  were  obliged  to  ]<-:i^* 
it  entirely  to  those  clei^  of  the  custom-!:' •"-»' 
or  excise-office^  who  bv  constant  piactiee  Lsd 
acquired  a  dexterity  in  it,  to  determine  ti- 
amount  of  the  duties  payable.    The  sepontu!! 
of  every  branch  of  the  auties  in  the  office  t^ 
counts,  owing  to  each  of  them  hsriDg  been 
appropriated  for  paying  the  interest  of  eoiE>« 
particular  branch  of  the  national  deU,  wjis 
also   found   productive  of  great  perpl^tj.' 
(Macpherson's  History  of  Uommerc,  rol  it. 
p.  124.)    The  remedy  for  these  inooDTrnienir^ 
was  the  creation  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Originally  all  duties  were  leviable  gq  '^« 
entrance  of  the  vessel  into  port  The  cirr"".- 
stances  which  led  to  an  alteration  of  thU  r:  •>. 
so  very  onerous  to  the  public  (bectnse  it  jf!"* 
charged  the  duty  long  befbre  oonsnmption  i  -.:! 
of  no  benefit  to  the  government  (beoaiL«e  ''^.- 
receipt  of  the  duty  was  just  as  advantjigeoi*  -I 
it  occurred  as  near  as  possible  to  the  a>i  ■' 
consumption),  will  be  adverted  to  under  u 
head  of  Wabbhousi,  Bondsd. 

In  the  infancy  of  finance,  the  incident  c-  ^ 
customs  duty  was  very  im,perfectly  undeRt  •! 
and  the  administration  constantly  inter^rr*'*' 
an  addition  to  a  customs  duty  as  identic^  t" 
a  tantamount  increase  of  revenoa  Expe r?i -^ 
however,  has  shown  that  such  an  anticip^:' 
is  liable  to  large  corrections,  though  fimn -'^ 
have  been  very  slow  to  comprehend  u*'  '■• 
upon  the  inductions  of  this  experience.  A  -•:'' 
duty  checks  consumption  to  an  extent  W: ' 
even  than  an  equivalent  increase  of  prit>.  '-^ 
cause  its  effects  are  inevitable  and  perman'i.% 
while  an  increase  of  price  may  be  oorrectoi  It 
diminution  of  general  oonsumptioB  and  b>'  a  Ij 
temporary.  In  other  words,  an  incrcA^^ '  - 
price  has  a  tendency  to  correct  itself  ly'^J 
affecting  some ;  an  increase  of  taxation  ha>  '-'> 
such  tendency,  because  it  affects  all  ^^^ 
again,  high  duties  are  a  poweilful  stimulus  t^ '  - 
practice  of  smuggling.  If  a  high  duty  leart^ » 
large  contingent  rate  of  profit  to  parties  v. 
are  disposed  to  evade  the  revenue  bvs  ':i:> 
there  are,  and  perhaps  always  will  be,  fr.y.} 
such  persons),  the  practice  of  smugftling  [«~ 
comes  general  and  frequently  suoeevrftil.  ^-'j 
does  it  appear  that  any  precautions  will  cht -A 
this  kind  of  trade,  be  the  revenue  officers  t^f-r 
so  active  and  incormptiUe.  The  smu^l;' 
plans  his  operations  in  secret,  and  is  alvny^  i 

Soint  of  time  considerably  in  advance  of  '>' 
etective.  Napoleon's  Bolin  decree  w  ''■' 
adequate  to  exclude  "Rng^'*!*  goods,  eT«n  ti^^ 
those  parts  of  the  Oontmental  markets  'tiac:^ 


CUSTOMS 

wore  brougbt  within  the  limits  of  hit  adminis- 
tration ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the 
exi^t^Dce  of  a  Spanish  tariff  virtually  prohibi- 
tive, the  chief  value  of  Gibraltar  consisted  in 
lis  being  a  smuggling  d^p6t.  Again,  as  is  well 
known,  an  effective  blockade  is  all  but  an  im- 
possibility, fbr  when  the  profits  of  a  succefisfiil 
venture  are  veiy  great,  the  risks  may  be  great 
&iso,  without  checking  the  attempts  to  elude 
the  blockade  intended  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  oonmiodities. 

Up  to  the  tariff  reforms  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1845,  the  number  of  commodities  liable  to 
ctutoms  was  enormous,  almost  every  conceiv- 
able article  of  foreign  produce  being  charged 
▼ith  import  duties,  some  of  them  being  even 
on  raw  materials.  But  since  that  time  the 
nccpss  of  Peel's  legislation  has  been  so  marked 
as  to  form  a  precedent  for  the  simplification 
of  the  customs  system,  so  that  at  present  the 
fcUowiog  articles  oxdy  are  subject  to  duty: 
rhicoiy,  cocoa  and  oofi^e,  com  of  all  sorts  with 
f/>UT  and  meal,  certain  kinds  of  highly  sac- 
•  Marine  fruits  and  confectionery,  plate  of 
f  r*.i(ai  manufacture,  pepper,  spirits,  sugar,  tea, 
U  hu-cOf  vinegar,  wine,  and  wood. 

With   two    exceptions,  these    customs   are 

Irvifd  on  articles,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent., 

of  voluntary  use.     The  exceptions  are  com  and 

Hmber.    As  to  a  very  sreat  degree  the  fiscal 

i)ffem  at  this  country  is  characterised  by  its 

idihas,  to  the  price  of  articles  in  voluntary  use, 

hj  the  levy  of  a  tax  upon  the  use  of  such  com- 

ni  Cities,  the  system  of  customs  duties  at  pre- 

^c-nt  in  force  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-balanced 

'M  satisfactory  arrangement   It  is  understood 

that  these  duties  are  collected  merely  as  a  tax 

en  expenditure,   not  as  a  protective  scheme 

(^ih  some  few  unimportant  exceptions),  still 

)<-ss  as  a  sumptuary  check.   It  may  be  disputed 

on  abstract  gronnds,  whether  customs  duties 

^re  a  desirable  source  of  revenue.     But  if  they 

3re,  the  principle  on  which  they  are  at  present 

1>  vi«^  is,  with  two  exceptions,  just  and  judicious. 

The  exceptions  are  com  and  timber.     For 

^^^ry  reason,  it  would  be  matter  of  the  greatest 

pid'^nce  to  abolish  all  duty  on  com.    De- 

\*  n<Ient  as  the  people  of  this  country  are,  and 

tj  secure  their  industrial  precedence  among 

TyJions  must  be,  upon  the  importation  of  food, 

it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable 

that  this  country  should  be  as  effectually  the 

''Dtrep6t  of  grain  as  it  is  of  the  precious 

ni^tals.    The  interposition  even  of  a  duty  of 

one  shilling  a  quarter,  is  as  certain  to  check 

the  accumu&tion  of  foreign  com  in  any  country, 

^  the  impost  of  sixpence  on  the  ounce  of  gold, 

or  on  the  pound  of  silver,  would  divert  the  ac- 

nimulation  of  these  metals  to  other  and  wiser 

Q^mmunitiesL 

The  case  of  the  customs  on  timber  is  ana- 
Ireous  to  that  of  dnties  on  com,  though  not 
vrhape  so  strong.  It  is  manifest  that  house- 
rvim  is  a  necessary  of  life,  and  that  any  pres- 
^nre  of  taxation  which  falls  un  absolute  neces- 
^ries  is,  both  on  rational  and  economical 
grounds,  a  public  injury.    The  evil,  too,  is  ez- 
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aggerated  when,  as  is  the  case  with  all  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  proportion  of  expenditure 
devoted  to  their  acquisition  is  in  a  ratio  in- 
creasing with  the  poverty  of  the  purchaser. 
And  when  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  tax  on 
timber  employed  for  mills,  manufactories,  and 
warehouses,  we  find  that  all  the  evils  which 
attend  taxes  on  raw  matoriul,  that  is  on  com- 
modities not  available  for  consumption  except 
at  some  protracted  period,  apply  to  such  im- 
posts. The  burden  and  loss  of  the  tux  to  those 
who  pay  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  cqu- 
siderably  greater  than  the  amount  received  by 
the  Exchequer.  An  annual  tax,  for  instance, 
on  each  spindle  employed  in  a  spinning  mill, 
if  proportioned  to  toe  charge  contained  in  the 
outlay  for  the  timber  employed  in  constructing 
the  mill,  would  be  much  loss  onerous  to  the 
public  at  large  than  the  tax  paid  at  once  for 
the  raw  material  of  the  structure;  and  this 
for  the  reason  that  taxes  levied  on  raw  ma- 
terials multiply  in  the  process  of  use  and 
manufacture,  till  they  come  to  present  an  in- 
creased charge  in  the  product,  frequently  mauT 
times  in  excess  of  the  tax  originally  imposed. 
[DrTY;  Excise;  Tariff;  Taxation.] 

Ciistoa  Sotalomiii*  The  first  civil  officer 
of  a  county  is  so  called,  as  being  keeper  of  the 
rolls  or  records  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 
The  lord-lieutenant  is  always  appointed  to  this 
office,  although  it  is,  in  itself,  quite  distinct 
from  the  lieutenancy. 

Ciit-in«  or  Xn-oiit»  ITotea.  In  Printing, 
side-not€s  which  are  not  arranged  in  the  front 
margin  down  the  side  of  the  page,  but  are  in- 
serted in  the  text  by  shortening  the  lines,  as  if 
a  piece  of  the  text  were  cut  out,  and  the  note 
put  into  the  vacant  space. 

Ontlole  (Lat  cuticula,  dim.  of  cutis,  tkin). 
In  Anatomy,  the  scarf  skin.  The  exterior  mem- 
branous covering  of  the  body.  In  its  chemical 
characters  it  resembles  nail,  quill,  &c.,  and  has 
the  properties  of  a  condensed  form  of  albumen. 

CxmcuL  In  Botany,  the  thin  vesicular 
membrane  that  covers  uie  external  surface  of 
vegetables,  and  adheres  firmly  to  the  cellular 
substance  beneath  it.  It  acts  in  plants  as  a 
means  of  preventing  a  too  rapid  perspiration, 
and  is  furnished  with  respiratory  openings 
called  s^omo^ 

OaVmrnm*  A  broadsword,  about  three  feet 
bng,  and  of  great  weighty  used  by  sailors  in 
hand-to-hand  encounters. 

Cattory  (Fr.  coutellerie,  from  co  iteau»Lat 
cultellus,  a  knife).  A  term  used  to  designate 
all  kinds  of  sharp  and  cutting  instruments 
made  of  iron  or  steel,  as  knives,  furks,  scissors, 
razors,  &c  The  principal  seat  of  the  manu- 
^ture  of  British  cutlery  is  Sheffield ;  and  the 
articles  made  there  are  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation in  all  parts  of  the  world.   [Hajldwabx.] 

Cutter.  A  vessel  with  one  mast  and  a 
bowsprit,  of  considerable  breadth  in  proportion 
to  her  length.  The  distinction  between  a  cutter 
and  other  vessels  of  one  mast,  which  are  called 
sloops,  is,  that  in  the  cutter  the  jib  has  no  stajf 
to  support  it. 
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CUTWATER 

Cutwater.  The  apnx  of  the  wedge  formed 
by  the  bow  of  a  ship  or  boat.  It  is  an  extension 
forwards  of  the  beam  at  which  the  planking 
meets  which  covers  the  two  sides  of  the  ship. 
The  cutwater  helps  to  deaye  the  water  in  which 
the  ship  is  making  her  voyage. 

Oyamelide.  A  white  solid,  resulting  from 
a  spontaneous  molecular  rearrangement  of  hy- 
drated  cyanic  acid. 

Cyamelnrto  Aeld.  An  organic  acid  formed 
on  heating  mellonide  of  potassium.  When  iso- 
lated,  it  is  a  white  semicrystalline  solid. 

Oyanamlde.  White  crystals  formed  on 
evaporating  an  ethereal  solution  of  ammonia, 
into  which  chloride  of  cyanogen  has  been 
passed.  By  substituting  other  ammonias  for 
the  ordinary,  corresponding  cyanamides  are 
formed. 

CjraBetlilne.  A  crystalline  polymeride  of 
cyanide  of  ethyl,  from  which  it  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  potassium. 

Cyanlo  Aeld.  An  intensely  corrosive 
liquid,  produced  when  cyanuric  acid  is  distilled. 
CyanatcB  are  formed  by  oxidising  cyanides. 

Cyaaio  Bther.  A  volatile  liquid  composed 
of  cyanic  acid  and  oxidb  of  ethyL 

CyanideSv  CSyaniirets.  Compounds,  of 
cyanogen.    Prussian  blue  is  a  cyanide  of  iron. 

CyanUio  Acid.  A  crystalline  body  closely 
resembling  cyanuric  acid.  Formed  on  boiling 
hydromellon  with  nitric  acid. 

Cjanlline.  A  direct  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  aniline.  It  is  somewhat  unstable,  but 
dystallises  and  forms  salts  with  adds. 

CjranlB*  The  colouring  matter  of  red  and 
blue  flowers.  Alcohol  extracts  it  from  the 
petals  of  the  Tiolet  or  iris.  Alkalies  turn  it 
blue  and  green,  acids  redden  it 

Cymnlta  (Gr.  iruoti^f,  blue).  A  massive  and 
crystallised  mineral.  It  has  a  pearly  lustre,  is 
translucent^  and  of  various  shades  of  blue.  It 
is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  a  trace  of  oxide 
of  iron.    Only  found  in  primitive  rocks. 

<^anof«B  (dr.  Kve»is ;  because  it  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  Prussian  blue).  Cyanogen 
is  a  gas  of  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  resem- 
bling that  of  rubbed  peach  leaves;  it  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  cyanide  of  mercury.  Under 
a  pressure  of  between  3  and  4  atmospheres  it 
becomes  a  limpid  liquid.  It  extinguishes  a 
taper,  is  highly  poisonous  and  unrespirable, 
and  bums  in  contact  of  air  with  a  rich  purple 
flame.  Water  absorbs  between  4  and  6  times 
its  volume  of  the  gas.  It  is  composed  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  in  the  proportions  of  12  carbon  + 
14  nitrogens 26  cyanogen;  it  is  therefore  a 
bicarburet  of  nitrogen.  Mixed  with  oxygen  it 
explodes  by  the  electric  spark,  and  is  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases.  It  com- 
bines with  hydrogen  to  produce  the  hydro- 
cyanic or  prussio  add.  It  forms  with  the 
metals  eyanurtts  or  cyanides, 

<?yaBolite  (Gr.  kvw^s,  and  Xftfor,  etone). 
An  iridescent  bluish  silicate  of  lime,  forming 
the  central  part  of  a  nodule  found  in  crystalline 
trap-rock  in  the  bay  of  Fnndy.    [Cbmtbal- 

LASSm.] 
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Cjraaameter  (Gr.  cuaMft,  and  M^p«r,  jHea- 
sure).    An  instrument  oontrired  by  Sanssnro 
for  determining  the  deepness  of  the  tint  of  the 
atmosphere.    A  circular  band  of  thiek  paper 
or  pasteboard  is  divided  into  fif^H>n6  pirt*, 
each  of  which  is  painted  with  a  di&rent  sb^ie 
of  blue,  decreasing  gradually  from  the  ite^x 
blue  formed  by  a  mixture  of  Uaek,  to  the 
lightest  formed  by  a  mixture  of  white.   The 
coloured  zone  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  ob- 
server, who  notices  the  particular  tint  whi?li 
corresponds  to  the  colour  of  the  sky.   Tie 
number  of  this  tint,  reckoned  from  the  lightrst 
shade,  marks  the  intensity  at  the  Ume  of 
observation. 

Csraaoaia  (Gr.  KudbiMif ).  In  Medicine,  th« 
blue  disease.  A  blueness  of  the  body  occasion- 
ally arises  from  malformataon  of  tbe  hevt> 
The  whole  of  the  body,  and  especially  it§  ex- 
posed parts,  often  acquire  a  blue  or  lead  colour, 
in  consequence  of  the  administratioa  of  mtrate 
of  silver. 

Cyanaalte  (Gr.  Jruvttfi).  Native  snlph^t^ 
of  copper.  This  salt  is  rarely  found  in  distio.': 
crystals,  but  generally  in  stalactitic  and  other 
forms  in  the  fissures  and  hollows  of  old  mis-^ 
or  dissolved  in  the  waters  which  issae  ir^n 
them.  In  the  latter  case  metallic  copper  i^ 
frequently  procured  by  placing  fragmect.«  >u 
scrap-iron  in  the  vrater,  by  whidi  sulpktt  >'i 
iron  is  formed  and  metallic  copper  precipit&.ci 

C^araBiirwts.    [Ctanidbs.] 

CSyaavxlo  Add.  A  crystallisable  i^i 
obtained  by  decomposing  urea  by  heat 

Oybela  (Gr.  &v$4Kn  or  Kv^jSq).  b^y- 
thology,  is  supposed  to  have  been  orvr-^y 
the  Phrygian  goddess  of  the  earth.  ^^•'•' 
her  worship  was  introduced  among  the  Gr^  v. 
thev  identified  her  with  Rhea,  as  did  the  Lvx? 
with  their  Ops.  Her  rites,  like  tho«  of  :ii; 
Asiatic  deities,  in  general  were  celebrated  vt" 
great  excitement ;  her  priests,  who  were  «.  - 1 
Galli,  Corybantes,  Curetes,  &c.,  ronning  divu: 
with  bowlings  and  clashing  of  cymbals.       ^ 

CjroadaeeflB  (Qycas,  one  of  the  gen*  n^ 
In  Botany,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  ar-x^ 
rescent  Gymnosperms,  inhabiting  the  tro?  ^ 
of  Asia  and  America.  They  aw  very  n^-ar.; 
related  to  Coniferts.  They  are  known  by  tb-ir 
simple  stems,  pinnate  leayes,  and  anthenlu*v;:^ 
cones.  The  vessels  contained  in  the  wood  vt 
both  orders  are  of  the  saqie  structure.  Tpc 
only  remarkable  quality  in  the  Oyeadacee  is  ^'^ 
production  of  a  kind  of  sago  by  the  soft  ceno^ 
of  Cycas  circinalis,  ^ 

Ojoadeoldea.  A  name  given  by  Bnckiiic. 
to  a  genus  of  fossil  dycotyledonous  pLmts :  'J^« 
genus  Mantellia  of  Brongniart 

Cjoadttea.  A  genus  of  diootyledonooi 
fossil  plants. 

Cgyclamlii.    [ABTHAXimr.] 

CjelanfheflB  (Cydanthus,  one  of  thee- 
nera).  In  Botany,  a  section  of  Pandnfh^"^' 
inhabiting  the  tropics  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  distinguished  from  Pamdanra  ij 
their  plaited,  flabellate,  or  pinnate  lesTes  &&^ 
spiral  scaly  flowers. 


CYCLAS 

Cjelai  (Gr.  k^Aos,  a  circle).  A  genus  of 
fresh- water  air-breathing  Gastropods  or  snails, 
80  named  on  account  of  the  more  or  less 
rounded  circumference  of  the  shell  in  all  the 
Fpecies.  Of  these  the  following  are  natiyes 
of  Britain:  the  rirer  cycle  {Cyclaa  rivicoUiy 
Leach),  the  largest  species  of  which  is  not  un- 
eummon  in  the  smaller  streams  communicating 
with  the  Thames ;  the  homy  cycle  {C.  cornea^ 
Lam.),  common  in  ditches  near  Battersea; 
cupped  cycle  {Cyclas  calycidata,  Drap.);  lake 
cycle  ((7yc/<M  lacustris^  Drap.). 

Cyclas.  An  article  of  dress  worn  both  with 
an<l  without  defensive  armour,  which  came  into 
f;i>hion  about  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and 
Edward  III.  in  England,  It  was  a  mantle  or 
curcoat  without  sleeves,  of  silk,  cloth,  &c., 
r<>a»'hing  to  the  knees  before  and  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs  behind.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
jupon  or  gyppon,  a  shorter  kind  of  surcoat. 

Cycle  (Gr.  k6k\o9).  The  revolution  of  a 
certain  period  of  time  which  finishes  and  re- 
ix:>ranienc€8  perpetually.  Cycles  were  invented 
f  ^r  the  purposes  of  chronology,  and  for  marking 
the  intervals  in  which  two  or  more  periods,  of 
liiirqual  length,  are  each  completed  a  certain 
r.uml)rr  of  times,  so  that  both  begin  again 
*  lactlj  in  the  same  circumstances  as  at  first 
The  cycles  used  in  chronology  are  three :  the 
■.••'''  of  the  sun,  the  cycle  of  the  moon  or  Mc' 
t  ■"?  cifck,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction. 

Tlje  cycle  of  the  sun,  or  solar  cycle,  is  a 
f"  riod  of  time  after  which  the  same  days  of 
' '?  week  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  year. 
If  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  were  always 
f>  same,  this  cycle  could  only  contain  seven 
} -irs:  but  the  order  is  interrupted  by  the  in- 
■  rialations.  In  the  Julian  calendar  tne  int«r- 
-aLiry  day  returns  every  fourth  year,  and  the 
tyle  consequently  contains  4x7  =  28  years; 
itt -r  which  period  the  Dominical  letters  return 
'^  thft  Fame  order,  or  the  first  day  of  the  year 
"  I'l  of  evety  month  falls  again  on  the  same 
'^  ly  of  the  week.  The  origin  of  this  cycle  is 
-riknown ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented 
lib  ut  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  (325) ; 
I  lit  the  first  year  of  the  first  cycle  is  placed  by 
thn-nologists  nine  years  before  the  commence- 
ffirit  of  the  Christian  era.  Hence  the  year  of 
>'^e  cycle  eorresponding  to  any  giyen  year  in 
the  Julian  calendar  is  found  by  the  following 
^<':  Add  nine  to  the  date^  and  divide  the 
''■hi  by  twenty-eight ;  the  quotient  ie  the  number 
f  cycles  elapseJ,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year 
'/  (h€  cycle.  Should  there  be  no  remainder,  the 
I  poposed  year  is  the  twenty-eighth,  or  last  of  the 
'jrk.  In  the  reformed  ouendar  this  rule  can 
•^aly  app]^  tram  century  to  century ;  for  the 
'^^ier  IS  mtemipt«d  by  the  omission  of  the 
intercalary  day  cTery  hundredth  year,  and  is 
rot  restored  till  the  end  of  four  hundred  years. 
,I>oMEficAL  LwmsB.] 

The  eyde  of  the  moon  is  a  period  of  nine- 
ttf  n  solar  years,  after  which  the  new  and  fuU 
T'l^^ns  fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  year  as 
^H  did  nineteen  years  before.  This  cyde 
*«  invented  by  Melon,  an  Athenian  astro- 
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nomer,  and  the  chronological  period  which  he 
founded  on  it  is  celebrated  in  history  under 
the  name  of  the  Metanic  cycle.  The  Metonic 
cycle  contained  exactly  6,940  days,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  true  length  of  nineteen  solar  years 
by  nine  and  a  half  hours  nearly.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  exceeds  the  length  of  235 
lunations,  or  synodic  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
by  seven  hours  and  a  half  only.  The  framers 
of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  in  adopting  this 
period,  altered  the  distribution  of  the  lunar 
months,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
Julian  intercalation ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  was  that  every  three  periods  of  6,940 
days  was  followed  by  one  of  6,939.  The  mean 
len^h  of  the  cycle  was  therefore  6,939}  days, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  nineteen  Julian 
years.  A  table,  therefore,  showing  the  days  of 
the  new  and  ftdl  moons  for  nineteen  years, 
would  serve  to  show  the  days  of  these  phe- 
nomena for  any  year  whatever  when  its  num- 
ber in  the  cyde  is  known.  The  number  of 
the  year  in  the  cycle  is  called  tiie  golden 
numoer;  either  because  it  was  so  termed  by 
the  Ghreeks,  who,  on  account  of  its  utility, 
ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in 
their  temples,  or  more  probably  because  it  was 
usual  to  distinguish  it  by  red  letters  in  the 
calendar.  The  cycle  is  supposed  to  commence 
with  the  year  in  which  the  new  moon  falls  on 
the  1st  of  January.  This  happened  in  the  year 
preceding  the  commencement  of  our  era;  hence 
to  find  the  number  of  any  year  in  the  lunar 
cyde,  or  the  golden  number  of  that  year,  we 
have  this  rule:  Add  one  to  the  date,  and 
divide  by  nineteen  ;  the  quotient  is  the  number 
of  cycles  elapsed,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year 
of  the  cycle.  Should  there  be  no  remainder, 
the  proposed  year  is  the  last  or  nineteenth  of 
the  cycle. 

Cycle  of  indictions,  or  Boman  indiction,  a 
period  of  fifteen  years ;  not  astronomical,  like 
the  two  former,  but  entirely  arbitrary.  Its 
origin  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  esta- 
blished are  alike  uncertain ;  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  it  was  introduced  by  Constantine  the  Gh-eat^ 
about  the  year  312  of  the  common  era,  and 
had  reference  to  certain  judicial  acts  that  took 
place  under  the  Greek  emperors  at  stated  in- 
tervals of  fifteen  years.  In  chronological 
reckoning,  it  is  considered  as  having  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  313.  By 
extending  it  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  the 
era,  it  wm  be  found  that  the  first  year  of  the 
era  corresponded  with  the  fourth  of  the  cyde. 
In  order,  merefore,  to  find  the  number  of  any 
year  in  the  cycle  of  indiction,  we  have  this 
rule:  Add  three  to  the  date;  divide  the  sum 
by  fifteen,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of 
indiction.     [CaudxdarA 

Oyollo  Chorus.  Ilie  chorus  which  per- 
formed the  songs  and  dances  of  the  Dithyrambio 
Odes  at  Athens.  They  derived  their  name 
firom  the  circumstance  of  their  dancing  round 
the  altar  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  in  a  drde 
{mkK6s)f  and  were  thus  distinguished  fieom  the 
square  {rrrpetywfos)  chorosee  of  tragedy. 


CYCUC  PLANES  OF  A  CONE 


CjeUo  Vlaaes  of  a  Oona.     The  two 

planeM,  through  one  of  the  axes,  which  are 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  circular  section  of  the 
cone.  The  equation  of  a  cone  being  thrown 
into  the  fonn 

L = 0  and  M  »  0  will  obyiously  be  the  equations 
of  its  cyclic  planes,  and  by  attributing  to  the 
parameter  X  all  possible  values  the  above  equa- 
tion will  represent  a  system  of  concylic  oones. 
[CoNCYCLic  QuADBics.]  The  perpendiculars  to 
the  (^dic  planes  through  the  vertex  are  the 
foccU  lines  of  the  reciprocal  cone.  [Focal 
LnfES.]  A  sphere  around  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  is  cut  by  the  latter,  its  cyclic  planes,  and 
its  focal  lines  respectively  in  a  sphero-conic, 
its  cyclic  arcs,  and  ita  /oci,  and  thus  the  reci- 
procal properties  of  cyclic  planes  and  focal  lines 
give  rise  to  properties  of  sphero-conics  which 
are  in  many  respects  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  plane  conies.     [Sphbbo-conics.] 

Oyollo  Poets.  The  vast  number  of  poems, 
which  treated  of  the  mythological  and  heroic 
ages  of  Greece,  rendered  some  arrangement  in 
the  order  of  reading  them  absolutely  necessary. 
Thus,  besides  the  Bind  and  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
there  were  five  other  epic  poems  relating  to 
the  legend  of  Troy  alone,  two  giving  the  adven- 
tures of  Heracles,  with  many  others  which  are 
now  known  only  by  name.  These  poems  were 
arranged  at  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century 
B.  0.,  not  according  to  merit,  but  simply  by  the 
order  of  the  events  which  they  professed  to 
narrate ;  and  the  whole  collection  received  the 
name  of  the  Epic  Cycle.  This  cycle  comprised 
the  Homeric  poems  as  well  as  ul  others ;  but^ 
inasmuch  as  the  former  were  generally  spoken 
of  by  themselves,  the  phrase  cyclic  poet  came 
gradually  to  express  inferiority.  (Giote's  His- 
tory of  Greece^  part  i.  ch.  xxi.) 

Cjrolloal  Vermntatloii.  [Fbbxxjtatxons.] 

CyelifyiBff  Une,  Vtena  and  Bvrflftoo. 
The  developable  surfiice  which  contains  a  given 
non-plane  curve,  and  which  on  being  unfolded 
tranrforms  that  curve  into  a  circular  arc  of  a 
given  radius,  is  called  the  cyclifying  surface 
corresponding  to  that  radius.  Its  tangent  planes 
are  the  cyclifying  planes  of  the  curve,  and  its 
generators  the  cyclifying  lines.  The  theory  of 
cyclifying  surfaces  possesses  considerable  in- 
terest, being  obviously  a  generalisation  of  that 
of  the  rectifying  surface,  which  latter  in  £eu;t 
is  a  cyclifying  surface  corresponding  to  the 
radius  infinity.  The  developable  osculatrix  of 
a  common  helix,  or  more  generally  of  any  curve 
with  constant  radius  of  curvature,  is  clearly  a 
cyclifying  sur&ce.  The  subject  has  been  in- 
vestigated to  some  extent  by  Molins.  (Liou- 
ville's  Journal^  s.  2,  tom.  i. ;  and  Schell,  Allgc- 
meine  Theorie  der  Curven  doppdter  Krummung, 
Leipzig  1869.) 

<?yclol>ranolrfans,  CSjelobranelilata 
(Or.  ic9K\6s,  and  fipdyxuHf  9^)-  '^^  name  of 
an  order  of  hermaphrodite  Gastropodous  Mol- 
luscs, including  those  in  which  the  branchiae 
conbist  of  little  tufts  or  pyramids  attached  in  a 
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drenlar  arrangement  to  the  inner  sm&ee  of  th« 
margin  of  the  mantle. 

Oyelovrapb.    [Abooobath.] 

QjtkoML  or  TroolURia  TGr.  icMeXsnHs.  &»1 
Tfwxocid^f,  like  a  circle  or  wke^  In  Geometry, 
one  of  the  transcendental  curves,  described  It  a 
point  P  in  the  drcumference  of  a  drele  wlii<  h 
rolls  abng  an  extended  straight  line  AB  uctil 
it  has  completed  a  revolution.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  the  curve  are  obvious  firom  this 
definition.  The  line  AB, 
which  is  called  the  base  of 
the  cydoid,  is  equal  to  the 
circumference  2r«'  of  the 
generating  circle ;  and  CD, 
which  is  the  axis  of  the  cydmd,  is  equal  to  th« 
diameter  2  r.  In  any  position  EPF  of  the 
generating  circle, 

AE^areEPar^, 
AQ-«»AE-PB«r(^-8m^), 
PQ«y«r(l-coft4i). 
It  is  also  easy  to  prove  that  the  whole  lenr- 
of  the  cycloid  AD  I)  is  equal  to  four  timi's  C  D. 
and  the  whole  area  or  space  between  the-  oi^r^ 
and  its  base  three  times  that  of  the  gent-rnt'-j 
cirele.  A  portion  of  the  curve  DP,  cou/i 
from  its  summit,  is  double  of  FP,  the  hj^'- 
mental  chord  of  the  arc  E  P ;  and  F 1'  i>  '«- 
a  tangent  to  the  cycloid  at  P.  The  cum  \i* 
many  other  remarkable  properties  which  bive 
been  discovered  by  more  recondite  inT-!.^- 
tions.  Its  involute,  or  the  curve  fomiri  v 
unfolding  a  thread  or  flexible  line  A  PP.  I'v.' 
at  A,  is  a  semicydoid  equal  and  simik  •'•' 
APD.  If  a  heavy  body 
slide,  without  firiction,  down 
the  are  of  an  inverted  cy- 
cloid, it  will  arrive  at  the 
lowest  point  D  in  precisely 
the  same  time,  no  matter  whether  it  start  fr^  ^' 
P,  P  or  A.  This  property  of  the  cydvi^i  » 
termed  isochroniam,  u  a  body  is  to  d(5^> '  i 
by  the  force  of  gravity  from  a  point  A  to  anr  t  r  r 
point  D  not  in  the  same  vertical  line,  it  vt^ 
accomplish  the  passage  in  a  less  time  bj  ^<^ 
scribing  the  cycloid  APD  than  by  moTing  s 
the  straight  line  AD,  or  in  any  other  i^^ 
whatever.    [Bbachistochbomb.] 

The  cycloid  may  be  made  to  anumr  an 
endless  variety  of  fonns  by  placing  the  tncvz 
point  not  in  the  drcumference  of  Uie  genent  ii .: 
cirele,  but  without  or  within  it,  though  still  is 
the  same  plane.  When  the  tracing  poiot  '^ 
without  the  cirele,  the  curve  has  its  ^>>^"' 
shortened,  and  is  called  the  curtate  or  d"- 
tracted  eydoid.  If  the  point  is  within  tir 
cireumference,  the  curve  is  called  the  pn /•:'•' 
or  inflected  cycloid. 

Few  curves  have  afibrded  finer  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  modem  geometry  than  the  cycl< :  '• 
Its  properties  successively  engaged  the  att't- 
tion  of  Roberval,  Fermat,  Descartes,  Pa^;''; 
Slusius,  Wren,  and  Wallis.  Huvcens  wcti^r  i 
the  curve  so  early  as  1667;  and  having  aft  ^ 
wards  discovered  its  isodirenism,  be  H{f>*^ 
these  discoveries  to  the  improvement  of  th- 
pendulum,  and  showed  how  a  perfectly  9}^- 
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chronoofl  vibration  could  be  procured,  theore- 
ticHlly  at  least,  by  causing  a  flexible  rod  to 
ribrate  between  cjrcloidal  cheeks.  Its  property 
of  being  the  line  of  swiftest  descent  was  dis- 
covered by  John  Bernoulli  in  1697. 

Cjrcloldc  Ckuapanloo  to  tlie«  This  name 
▼as  given  by  Roberval  {Memoires  de  PAcadhnie 
Koyale  da  Sciences,  tome  iy.  1730)  to  a  certain 
corvft,  intimately  connected  with  the  cycloid,  by 
mt'sos  of  whose  properties  he  succeeded,  in 
1031,  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  cycloid  which  had  been  proposed  to  him 
NX  years  previously  by  Mersenne.  The  curve 
in  question  may  be  conceived  to  be  generated 
by  a  point  M  [Ctcloid]  which  always  remains 
rertically  over  the  point  of  contact  £  of  the 
mlling  circle  and  its  base  AB,  and  in  the  same 
horizontal  line  as  the  describing  point  P.  The 
i<oinpanion  to  the  cycloid  obviously  bisects  the 
m-tangle  on  AB  and  CD,  so  that  its  area  is 
(qua!  to  twice  that  of  the  rolling  circle.  On 
the  other  hand  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  the 
i\Tv'A  of  the  space  between  the  cycloid  and  its 
amipanion  is  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the 
polling  circle,  so  that  the  area  of  the  cycloid 
iisAf  is  three  times  that  of  the  circle. 

Cycloides  (G-r.  miirAoctS^f,  circtdar),  A 
n^me  given  by  Agassis  to  one  of  his  orders  of 
Fi.-he9,  the  species  composing  which  have  scales 
^  mposed  of  simple  layers  with  smooth  margins, 
t  u'  often  ornamented  on  their  exterior  surface 
«nh  different  figares  impressed  upon  all  the 
ii}yn,  which  are  of  horn  or  bone  without 
enamel  The  scales  of  the  lateral  line,  instead 
of  being  flat,  are  funnel-shaped ;  the  con- 
trai-tcd  part  applied  against  the  disc  of  the 
ti'ale  forms  the  tube  by  which  the  mucus 
exailes  which  corers  the  fish.  The  families 
iQclnded  in  the  Ctfdoid  order  are :  Labroides^ 
Mvgd^  Atkerini,  Scombercides,  Gadoides,  Gobi- 
C'f'Jts,  Murarunds,  Luciaidea,  Salmonoides,  Clu- 
pcoida,  and  Oyprinoidea. 

CycloBeB  (6r.  jcukA^s).  Botatoiy  storms 
or  whirlwinds,  occurring  in  the  tropical  seas  of 
China,  the  West  Indies,  and  round  Mauritius, 
bat  never  on  the  equator.  Their  diameter  is 
Kenenlly  about  200  or  300  miles,  but  some- 
times exceeds  eyen  500.  The  centre  of  the 
tortex  (which  is  always  calm)  travels  at  a  rate 
viir^ing  from  two  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  These 
f^torms  are  preceded  b^  a  singular  stillness  of 
vmusphere,  and  a  rapid  £eU1  of  the  barometer. 
They  are  perhaps  the  most  destmctiye  of  aU 
•'tonns. 

CTdopoBdiA  or  BDoyelopaedla  (Or. 
^cMcAcnroiScto,  firom  the  words  ^ic^cAios  vcuScf  a, 
the  circle  of  sorts  and  sciences  gone  throup^h  in 
(ireek  education).  A  work  containing  definitions 
or  accoants  of  the  principal  subjects  in  one  or 
all  departments  of  learning,  art^  or  science. 
Its  arrangement  may  be  either  according  to 
divisions  into  the  various  sciences,  &e.,  or  the 
ffubjects  may  be  arranged  and  treated  in  alpha- 
Wtical  order.  The  mcpclopSdie  FranQoise,  or 
iHcUonnaire  Eneydopidique,  and  the  Encydo- 
V^id  BrUatmiea,  have  been  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  this  species ;  but  the  earliest 
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appears  to  be  the  Lexicon  Technieum  of  Harris, 
published  in  1706.  The  great  French  work,  the 
Encyclopidie  M^thodique,  consists,  not  of  one, 
but  of  a  series  of  encyclopaedias  or  dictionaries. 
[Diction ABT ;  Ekctcxopjbdia.] 

OyOIopeaiia  A  term  applied  to  certain  huge 
structures  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor, 
the  arahitecture  of  which  was  totally  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  historical  ages. 
The  epithet  originated  in  the  Grecian  tradition 
that  assigned  these  buildings  to  the  gigantio 
strength  of  the  Cyclopes.  Thevare  distinguished 
by  the  irregular  character  or  the  masonry  and 
the  large  (Smensions  of  the  stones,  which  are 
laid  without  any  mortar. 

Oyolopelte.    [Brwtst.akitb.] 

OjroiopeB  (Gt.  K^KKofff^).  In  Mythology,  a 
race  of  gigantic  beings  represented  by  the  later 

g^ets  as  dwelling  in  Sicily,  where  they  assisted 
ephsestus  or  Vulcan  in  forging  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jupiter.  They  had  only  one  eye,  round, 
and  sitiiated  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  was  Poly- 
phemus, a  son  of  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea. 
The  ninth  book  of  the  Odysaey  relates  his  dis- 
comfiture by  Odysseus  (TJlysses). 

Cyolopite.  A  hydiated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime  with  minor  proportions  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  magnesia,  soda  and  potash.  It  occurs  in  the 
dolerite  of  the  Cyclopean  Islands  in  small,  white 
and  transparent  crystals  with  a  vitreous  lustre. 

CSydoslfl  (Gt.  ih/xXoMrir).  A  term  applied 
by  Schultz  to  that  general  motion  of  latex  or 
the  vital  fiuids  of  pl^ts,  which  passes  through 
vessels  of  a  pecuUar  kind,  and  which  is  dif- 
fused through  the  system  of  plants  without 
interruption ;  in  distinction  to  rotation,  or  the 
movement  of  fluids  in  separate  cells,  as  in 
Chora,  Vallianeria,  &c.  According  to  this  phy- 
siologist, the  phenomenon  of  cydosis  is  confined 
to  the  highest  forms  of  vegetation,  while  that  of 
rotation  is  characteristic  of  the  more  imperfect 
orders  of  plants. 

Cyolostoma  (Ghr.  kvk\6s,  and  arSfia,  a 
mouth).  A  genus  of  air-breathing  Gastropods 
or  snails ;  so  called  on  account  of  the  circular 
form  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell.  Cycloatoma 
elegans  and  Cydostoma  productum  are  both 
natives  of  England. 

CjolostomeSf  Cyclostoma.  A  tribe  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  including  those  in  which 
the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  lip,  form- 
ing a  large  sucker,  as  in  the  lamprey. 

C ydonla  (from  Cydon,  in  Candia,  its  native 
place).  The  Quince,*  C.  vuharis,  ia  the  princi- 
pal member  of  this  genus  ofPomacea,  which  is 
distinguished  from  JPyrtu  by  the  leafy  calyx 
lobes,  and  the  many-seeded  cells  of  its  fruit. 
The  Quince  is  a  well-known  hardy  deciduous 
tree,  cultivated  for  its  austere  fruit,  which, 
however,  is  turned  to  good  account  by  cooks 
and  confectioners. 

Oj^fuuM  (Lat.  the  swan).  In  Astronomy, 
one  of  the  old  constellations  in  the  northezn 
hemisphere. 

Ctgitus.    In  Ornithology.    [Swan.] 


CYLINDER 

Cylinder  (Gr.  K^AiySpos,  from  iruX/rSci,  / 
roll).  In  Aidiitectiire,  a  system  of  execute 
ing  foundations  has  been  lately  introduced,  in 
which  cylinders  of  iron  are  employed,  and  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder  is  then  excavated  to  the 
depth  that  may  be  required  and  the  spacefilled 
in  with  concrete.  The  descent  of  the  cylinder 
may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  either  by 
pneumatical  pressure,  or  by  direct  impact  after 
the  ground  in  the  interior  has  been  removed. 
The  bridges  at  Rochester,  Saltash,  Strasburg, 
Theiss  &c.  were  founded  in  this  manner,  which 
is  becoming  very  fashionable  amongst  our 
engineers. 

Cylindbil  In  Geometry,  a  solid  which  may 
be  conceived  to  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
a  rectangular  parallelogram  about  one  of  ita 
sides.  The  surface  of  a  cylinder,  not  including 
the  two  ends,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  formed 
by  multiplying  the  circumference  of  its  base 
into  its  altitude ;  and  the  solid  content  is  equal 
to  its  altitude  multiplied  into  the  area  of  its 
base.  A  sphere,  and  the  cylinder  circumscribed 
to  it,  have  a  remarkably  simple  relation  to  each 
other,  first  discovered  by  Archimedes,  their 
volumes  being  as  2  :  3. 

The  above  definition  of  a  cylinder  is  that 
given  by  Euclid ;  the  term  is  now  used,  however, 
to  denote,  generally,  the  surface  generated  by  a 
right  line  moving  parallel  to  itself.  Cylinders 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  plane  sections  or,  like  all  other  surfaces, 
accoroing  to  their  orders.  The  plane  sections 
of  cylinders  of  the  second  order  may  be  any 
of  the  conic  sections:  we  have  thus  elliptic, 
ht/perhoHc  and  parabolic  cylinders  amongst 
quadric  surfaces.  If  the  section  perpendicular  to 
a  generator  be  a  circle,  the  cylinder  is  said  to 
be  a  right  cylinder ^  and  is  the  one  defined  by 
Euclid.  If  such  a  section  be  an  ellipse,  there 
win  always  be  two  others,  equally  inclined  to 
the  generators,  which  will  be  circular  [CrcLic 
Planes],  and,  considering  either  of  these 
cyclic  planes  as  the  base,  the  cylinder  is  said 
to  be  oblique.  All  cylinders  are  cut  by  parallel 
planes  in  equal  and  similar  curves. 

Cyllndrloal  Boiler.  A  boiler  made  en- 
tirely in  the  shape  of  a  cvlinder  is  known 
under  this  name.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction, 
and  admits  of  greater  resistance  to  the  lateral 
action  of  the  causes  of  displacement  than  most 
others;  but  it  is  the  most  expensive  on  the 
score  of  the  fuel  needed  to  raise  the  heat  In 
fact,  the  fire  is  made  beneath  the  cylinder,  and 
has  therefore  to  boil  the  water  mainly  by  the 
passage  of  the  heat  through  the  body  it  contains. 

Cylindro-conioal.  In  Gunnery,  a  term 
applied  to  a  shot  the  body  of  which  is  cylin- 
drical, and  the  head  conical  in  form. 

Ctlindro-conoidal  Shot  have  conoidal 
heads :  of  this  form  are  the  serrice  shot  in  use 
with  Armstrong  rifled  guns. 

Cylindro-ooival  Shot  have  ogival  heads. 
This  form  of  head  has  been  found,  by  recent 
experiments,  to  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  to  lose  less  ve- 
locity during  flight  than  any  other. 
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Oylindreia  (Gr.  maix^fn^\  A  loHd 
which  differs  from  a  cylinder  in  having  ellipses 
instead  of  circles  for  its  ends  or  btMS.  Tho 
term  is  now  rarely  used. 

Cyma  (Gr.  ttvyux,  a  wave).  In  Ardnt«ctTm>, 
ft  name  applied  to  a  moddine  deriTing  n 
name  ^m  its  contour  resembhng  that  of  a 
wave,  being  hollow  in  its  upper  put  &&d 
swelling  below.  Of  this  mooMing  there  are 
two  sorts ;  the  eyma  recta,  just  described,  and 
the  cyma  reversa,  whose  u^per  pert  EvelLs 
whilst  the  lower  is  hollow.  By  tne  vorkmtn 
these  are  called  offees. 

CjnnlMils  (Gt.  KfififidkanF,  from  Wm^ot,  a 
hoUaw).  Brass  musical  instruments  of  p^^r- 
cussion,  played  in  pairs  by  striking  one  te&mf. 
the  other.  The^  are  circular,  about  six  o? 
eight    inches    diameter,  attached  to  l^itbrr 
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mountings,  by  which  they  are  held.  Cym 
are  of  great  antiquity.  They  were  empl- vdi 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  fisstiviis  of  Cybele  &lI 
Bacchus. 

Cymbimn  (Lat ;  Gr.  Kufifiiw,  a  small  cyp\ 
In  Natural  History,  a  name  given  by  mm 
writers  to  a  kind  of  sea-shell,  commonly  cal>i 
the  gondola.  It  belongs  to  the  fiimilj  Vcdctn^e. 
The  Cymbium  mdo  often  attains  a  gigacde 
size. 

Cyme  (Gr.  icv/io,  a  sprout).  In  Botasv.  a 
form  of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  soliu^r 
flower  seated  in  the  axils  of  dichotooi  .4? 
ramifications,  as  in  Sambueua.  This  u-rm  is 
also  sometimes  improperly  used,  in  pUe«  tf 
coma^  to  express  the'head  of  a  forest-tre^. 

CymoL    A  hydrocarbon,  contained  k  ti 
volatile  oil  of  cumin  «  C^o  H^^. 

Cjinc»pliaiie(GT.  arOfio,  a  wave^  and  ^ais^ 
I  appear).  The  name  given  to  thos*  s^cu- 
transparent  varieties  of  Chiysoberyl  whi^i 
display  a  peculiair  milky  or  opalescent  ippe^ 
ance.     [Chbtsobkrtx..] 

Cynapia*  C^yaapitte.  An  alkaloKl  saii 
to  exist  in  Fool's  Parsley  {Mtkusa  Cgnefivy-^ 

CynaraoeflB  (Cynara,  one  of  the  gen«n'^ 
In  Botany,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  great 
group  of  Composite,  admitted  by  Jussieo.  It 
contains  the  thistle,  the  artichoke,  and  similsr 
plants,  which  have  their  capitula  surroonded  by 
a  hard  spiny  or  lacerated  involncrum,  and  \c^ 
equal  tubular  florets  with  an  inflated  limb. 
They  are  also  called  OynaroeepkaUs. 

Cynarrliodiniii.  In  Botany,  a  fruit  vit^ 
distinct  ovaries,  and  hard  indehisoent  pen(»it<s 
enclosed  within  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx.  a.« 
in  Rosa, 

Cynies*  A  sect  of  philosophers  amoog  the 
Greeks,  so  called  from  their  snarling  hmootL-. 
and  their  disregard  of  the  oonventiosAl  ns^^ 
of  society ;  the  name  being  derived  fifom  «wf. 
a  dog.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  satisfect- tt 
account  of  the  tenets  of  this  sect,  as  dnrisc  ^'^^ 
the  period  of  its  existence  it  was  in  a  sutt'  vi 
constant  fluctuation.  Its  professed  aim  was  w 
inculcate  the  love  of  rigid  virtue  and  a  con- 
tempt of  pleasure.  On  Uiis  point  the  t«tijnoBy 
of  Horace — ^himself  a  sealous  adherent  of  th<? 
school  of  Aristippus,  the  very  opposite  of  ifa« 
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cjnical  sect — eyen  were  there  no  other,  moBt 
be  held  to  be  condiisiye ;  and,  according  to  his 
opinion,  the  aim  of  the  cynical  philosophy  was 
to  induce  erery  man  to  become 

YirtntU  Tene  CDstos,  rigiduBqae  satdles. 
This  Bcct,  to  which  Diogenes  belonged,  was 
founded  by  Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Soontes, 
who  sought  to  imitate  his  master  in  disregard 
of  outwiud  splendour  and  contempt  of  ridbes; 
bat  his  indifference  to  these  things  soon  dege- 
nerated into  an  ostentatious  display  of  poverty. 

Cynlps*  A  Linnaean  genns  of  Hymeno> 
pterotts  insects,  belonging  to  that  section  which 
nas  not  a  poisonous  sting.  The  ova  of  this 
geous  are  deposited  in  living  trees,  and  the 
irritation  excited  by  their  presence  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  the  excrescences  called  galls. 

Cjvodlii*  '  A  crystalline  matter  found  in 
Do$;-gras8  (Cynodon  dactyltm). 

CynomoiiaoeeB  (Cynomorium,  one  of  the 
genera).  In  Botany,  a  group  of  Rbjzanths  now 
\xi<t\M^&^mB€Uanophorace<B.  One  species,  Cyno- 
murium  coccineum,  is  a  native  of  Malta,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  great  medi- 
cinal powers  as  an  astringent :  it  figures  in  old 
cfficinal  catalogues  under  the  name  of  Fungus 
iMlitf^nsis. 

CjmosaiVMi  (Gr.  Kw60-afyts).  A  sort  of 
ac-idemy  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  situated 
Bear  the  Lyceum  :  so  called  from  the  mytholo- 
p?al  story  of  a  white  dog  (icwvos  iipyov),  which, 
'<»htn  Diomus  was  sacrificing  to  Hercules, 
Mrried  off  part  of  the  victim.  Besides  possess- 
ic2  {«Teral  temples  erected  in  honour  of  Her- 
nilt^,  Alcmene,  and  other  gods,  it  was  chiefly 
fimed  for  its  gymnasium,  in  which  foreigners 
or  citizens  of  half-blood  used  to  perform  their 
exercise ;  and  as  being  the  place  where  Anti- 
Mlienes  instituted  the  sect  of  the  C3mic8,  and 
taught  his  opinions. 

Cjiiosure  (Gr.  Kw6«ravpa),     Literally,  the 

tail  of  a  dog,  applied  by  some  philosophers  to 

tli^  constellation  Ursa  Minor:  whence  it  has 

t-^'^-n  borrowed  by  the  language  of  poetry,  in 

which  it  signifies  '  a  point  of  attraction :  * 

Where  perhaps  Mane  beanty  lies. 

The  cyzMmxre  of  neighbotaiiig  eyes.— L*  Allegro,  79. 

Cynttalns  and  Cyntlila.  In  Mythology, 
Fiirmimes  given  by  the  ancient  poets  to  Apollo 
and  Artemis;  from  Cynthus,  a  mountain  of  the 
isand  of  Belos,  on  which  they  aire  said  to  have 
Iwn  bom. 

Cynurenio  Aeld.  A  crystalline  acid  found 
in  the  urine  of  the  dog.  It  diflfers  from  uric 
acid  in  being  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cjpenuseee  (Cypems,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  Endogens^  inhabiting  the 
marshes,  ditches,  streams,  &c.  of  all  countries. 
Iliey  closely  resemble  Crrajninaeea]  but  are 
distinguishea  from  them  by  the  stems  being 
solid  and  angular,  not  round  and  fistular,  and 
^>y  there  being  no  diaphragms  at  the  articula- 
tions. They  approach  Juncacea  and  Restiacca, 
Hi  are  known  at  once  by  the  sheaths  of  their 
l^-Aves  not  being  split.  Their  sensible  proper- 
tif-s  are  unimportant  Carex  arenaria  affords 
one  uf  the  Euzopean  substitutes  for  sarsaparilla. 
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Oypb0ll8Bk  A  term  used  in  describing 
lichens,  to  denote  pale  tubercle«like  spots  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  thaUus. 

Cypher.  In  Diplomatic  a£&irs,  '  an  occult 
manner  of  writing,  legible  to  those  only  who 
possess  the  key  or  secret'  This  art^  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  has  been  more  or  less  practised  in 
every  civilised  country;  and  has  been  culti- 
vated by  the  modems  in  particular  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  have  acquired  the  importance  of  a 
distinct  science,  under  the  names  Cryj^tography, 
Polygrajphyy  Stenography,  &c., 

Cyplioiiiain  (Ghr.  Kv^v¥urfJi6s,  from  Ki6(p»p, 
a  piece  of  bent  wood),  A  species  (^  punishment, 
which  consisted  in  besmearing  tbe  criminal 
with  honey,  and  then  exposing  him  to  insects. 
This  punishment  was  carried  into  effect  in 
various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  fastening  the 
sufferer  to  a  stake,  or  extending  him  on  the 
ground  with  his  arms  pinioned. 

Cyptaea.  The  name  of  a  linnaean  genus 
of  the  Vermes  Testa^ea^  characterised  by  a 
subovate  smooth  shell,  with  a  linear  aperture 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  shell  to  the 
other,  and  transversely  furrowed  or  dentated 
in  the  mature  state.  The  genus  is  retained 
without  subdivision,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Buccinoidfeanilj  of  the  Fectinibranchiate  order 
of  G^astropods  of  the  system  of  Cuvier. 

This  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  difference 
of  form  which  exists  in  the  young  and  old 
states  of  the  shell:  in  the  former  the  lip  is 
thin,  and  the  aperture  wide,  but  the  mantle  is 
progressively  developed  until  its  lobes  extend 
over  the  oolumeUa  on  the  one  side  and  the  lip 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aperture,  covering 
them  witn  successive  layers  of  nacreous  shell, 
and  at  length  diminishing  the  aperture  to  a 
narrow  linear  form.    [Cowbt.] 

C^ypiine.  A  blue  variety  of  Idocrase,  found 
near  Tellemarken  in  Norway.  The  ooloor  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  copper. 

CypiinuB  (Lat).  A  Linnsean  genus  of 
abdominal  fishes,  now  the  type  of  a  &mily  of 
MaXacopterygians  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  and 
of  Cycloid  fishes  in  the  system  of  Agassiz ;  in- 
cluding the  genus  Cyprinus  proper,  or  carps ; 
BarbuSy  or  barbels ;  wbiOy  or  gudgeons ;  Tinea, 
tenches ;  Abranuiy  breams ;  Leuciscus,  minnows ; 
Cirrhintu ;  Lobes ;  Catastomus ;  and  Gonorhyti' 
chus, 

Cisrpsela  (Gr.  Ky^Kji,  a  chest).  In  Botany, 
a  one-seeded,  one-celled,  indehiscent  fruit,  wim 
the  integuments  of  the  seed  not  cohering  with 
the  endocarp:  in  the  ovarium  state  evincing 
its  compound  nature  by  the  presence  of  two 
or  more  stigmata,  but  nevertheless  unilocular, 
and  having  but  one  ovule.  Usually  called  an 
Achene  or  Achenium. 

Cyrenlans.  The  philosophers  of  a  school 
founded  at  Cyrene,  a  Grecian  colony  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa^  by  Aristippus,  a 
disciple  of  Socrates.  They  held,  with  the 
Epicureans,  that  pleasure  was  the  only  good 
and  pain  the  only  evil,  and  were  not  at  such 
pains  as  the  latter  to  prove  that  the  first  could 
only  attend  on  virtuous  conduct;   they  also 
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differed  from  them  in  not  oongidoring  absence 
from  pain  of  itself  to  be  a  pleasure  of  the 
highest  order.  Perhaps  the  most  favourable 
Tiew  of  the  philosophy  of  this  sect  is  to  be  ob- 
tained &om  the  Saforee  and  Epistles  of  Horace, 
in  which  the  versatilitj  of  disposition,  polite- 
ness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
that  distinguished  the  Cyrenians,  are  set  forth 
with  great  clearness,  and  with  all  the  ardour 
of  an  enthusiastic  disciple.  The  grand  prin- 
ciples of  Aristippus  are  thus  described  in  the 
couplet — 

Omnia  Arlstippom  decolt  color  et  statiu  et  res, 
Tentantem  majors,  teie  praesentibiu  ceqamsi : 

and  the  poet's  own  partiality  for  this  eystem  of 
philosophy,  and  its  accommodating  character, 
are  thus  exhibited : — 

None  in  Aristippi  fortim  pneoepts  relabor, 
Bt  mihi  res  non  me  rebna  sabjungere  oonor. 


(Cyrilla,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  belong- 
ing to  the  Berbenu  alliance,  and  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  regular  symmetrical  flowers  having 
an  imbricated  corolla ;  the  stamens  alternating 
with  the  petals;  azile  placentie;  and  pendulous 
OYulss.    They  are  of  Uttle  interest. 

OjrtaodnMieflB  (Gr.  trupr^s,  crooked,  and 
httfipt  a  male ;  Cyrtandra»  the  name  of  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  monopetalous 
dicaxpous  Exogens,  inhabiting  the  tropics,  and 
close^  allied  to  Gesneracea,  Bignoniacea,  and 
Pedaliacea ;  differing  from  the  former  only  in 
never  producing  an  inferior  ovaiy,  in  their  deeply 
lobed  placentse,  their  siliquose  fruit,  and  the 
want  of  albumen ;  from  Bignoniacea^  by  their 
habit,  their  minute  apterous  seeds,  and  one-celled 
ovaiy,  with  two  double  parietal  placentae ;  from 
Pedaliacfat  in  nothing  except  tneir  minute  in- 
definite seeds,  and  the  membranous  texture  of 
the  fruit  and  placentae. 

C^sttbranoliiaiiSf  Oyttliwmcbla  (Gr. 
K^ariSf  the  bladder,  and  fipdyxui,  ff^)-  A 
fiimily  of  Isopodous  Crustacea,  comprehending 
those  which  have  the  branchiae  lodged  in  vesi- 
cular cavities. 

C^tioSf  Cystica  (Gr.  icv^ris),  Eudolphi 
thus  denominates  the  order  of  Entosoa  in 
which  the  body  is  terminated  by  a  cyst  pecu- 
liar to  one  individual  or  common  to  many. 
The  hydatid  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  and  the 
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parasite  ^^ch    produces   messly  potk,  &n 
examples  of  this  order. 

CystiBe*  A  teem  applied  to  the  cystk 
oxide,  a  constituent  of  certain  uiinaiy  caicull 
Its  chemical  formula  is  C,  Hf  0.  M  &  It  is 
sometimes  voided  in  the  fonn  of  a  jeUovi^ 
crystalline  sand. 

CSystltis  (Gr.  K^tfrts).  TnAsmmsHon  of  tlM 
bladder. 

CSsrstoeeto  (Gr.  tcCfra,  and  f^%  a  tu- 
mour). A  hernia  or  n^)tiire  farmed  by  i 
protrusion  of  the  bladder. 

Oystotomjr  (Gr.  Kborts,  and  Wfu«,  lc\ii\ 
The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder  for 
the  extraction  of  a  stone  or  other  extraneous 
substance. 

CytHmrsBa  (Lat ;  Gr.  Ktitf^pcia).  ^  Mt< 
thology,  a  name  given  to  Aphrodite  (Veniul 
from  the  island  Cytheta,  where  she  had  a  well- 
known  temple. 

CyttnaoeflD  (Cytina,  one  of  the  general 
In  Botany,  a  natural  order  of  BhizanthB  in- 
habiting the  south  of  Europe,  the  Cape,  and 
Guinea.  They  are  very  little  known,  and  h.iT4 
no  sensible  properties  of  importance.  Pellc^ 
tier  says  that  Cytinvs  has  the  property  of  ]'rt- 
dpitating  gelatin  without  containing  tannin. 

CsrtUlne.  A  purgative  bitter  priLi:;!". 
extracted  from  the  Cytista  alpintu,  tie 
poisonous  principle  of  the  Cytisus  Laburnum. 

Cytlras  (LtU.;  G^.  Kiiriaos\  This  [<L:t, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Greek  and  U'^ 
writers,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  kind  J 
clover,  the  Medicago  aroorea  of  Linnaeus. 

Ojrtoblast  (formed  from  Gr.  nW,  /  KM,  i?i 
&Kaurr6s,  a  apro^).  In  Physiology,  the  nni  a 
cellule,  or  centre  of  assimilative  foree,  tr.::: 
which  the  organic  cell  is  developed. 

CytobUuiteina.  The  structureless  ^^ 
stance  in  which  the  elementary  nuclei,  cellule 
or  cytoblasts,  are  embedded. 

Caar,  Zar  or  Tsar.  A  title  given  to  their 
monarch  by  several  Slavonic  tribes.  In  Rq^^:^, 
Ivan  II.  adopted  in  1679  the  title  of  Czar  •  f 
Moscow.  The  eldest  son  of  the  csar  was  tem^^i 
Czarovicz ;  but  after  the  death  of  Alexis,  ti.>. 
murdered  son  of  Peter  L,  this  title  was  no  m^re 
used,  until  revived  by  Paol  L,  in  1799,  J° 
favour  of  his  second  son,  the  late  gnnd  duk" 
Constantine.  The  consort  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  is  styled  Ctarina, 
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B*  The  fourth  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
and  those  derived  frt)m  it^  is  the  medial  of  the 
order  of  dentals  or  palato- dentals ;  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  various  interchangt^s,  particularly  in 
the  German  and  English  languages.  As  an 
abbreviation,  D  has  several  ai^ifications ;  thus, 
M.D.  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  D.D.  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity, &c.  Among  Roman  writers,  D.  is  used 
for  Divus,  Decimus,  Devotus,  Diebus,  &c.   D.M. 
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in  the  Roman  epitaphs  signifles  Diis  Manibus. 
Deo  Msgno,  or  Diis  Mi^piis.  As  a  Romar. 
numeral,  D  signifies  five  hundred:  in  this  c^> 
it  is  more  correct  to  wirte  Iq. 

D.  In  Music,  one  of  the  notes  of  the  scale 
corresponding  to  the  French  Re, 

Ba  Oapo (ItaL).  In  Music;  usually  vnitta 
short,  D.C.  An  instmedon  to  the  peifonser  in 
such  airs  as  end  with  the  first  strain,  that  tiie 


DAB 

long  must  be  bogun  again  and  ended  with  the 
fin>t  part 

Dab.    [Plbubokbctbs.] 

[Ctpbikus  Liuciflcns.] 
One  of  those  generic  terms  irfiieh 
I)r.  Leach  framed  b^  tranjspoeing  the  letters  of 
the  name  of  the  typical  or  LinQaean  genus  from 
vhich  the  species  so  designated  were  dismem- 
brrttl ;  in  the  present  case,  the  word  is  obtained 
frum  Alcedo,  and  is  applied  to  a  large  Australian 
i<l>*-(ii's  of  Passerine  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the 
kmirfisher. 

Oaerjtftuni.    [Dxaohzdittx.] 

Oaerjmna  f  Ghr.  Soirp^,  I  weep),  A  disease 
of  the  lachrymal  duct  of  the  eye,  by  which  the 
trars  are  prevented  passing  into  the  nose,  and 
therefore  trickle  over  the  face. 

Saotjl  (Gr.  SrficTu\ot,  the  finger).  The 
name  of  a  metrical  foot  in  Gfreek  and  Latin 
{■x>rrY,  consisting  of  a  long  and  two  short 
Fvllal^lea;  as  in  the  word  edrmni.  In  the 
English  and  German  languaees,  where  accent 
dt-ti^rmines  quantity,  the  wora  dactyl  means  an 
aoctnt^  followed  by  two  unaccented  syllables ; 
&8  in  quantity^  UebUche. 

OaetjU  (G^.  (kErrv\of).  A  name  given  to 
the  Phrygian  priests  who  were  connected  with 
tbo  worship  of  Bhea  or  Cybele,  and  are  identi- 
fied or  confused  with  the  Corybantes,  Curetes, 
an<l  Cabiri.     [Cabibi.] 

IKMtyliograpli  (Gr.  Swrr^Xiof,  a  rino^  and 
>p(i^,  to  engrave).  In  ancient  Gem  Sculpture, 
til"  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  artist  on  a  gem. 

Baetyliograpby  (Gr.  Soier^Aioff,  and  7pa^, 
ti  irrite).  hi  Qem  Sculpture,  the  science  of 
giTj  engraving. 

Bae^lology  (Gr.  ddKrvKos,  a  finger,  and 
^hos).  The  art  of  spelling  words  by  placing 
t'lc  fingers  in  such  positions  as  to  signify  the 
I'-tters  of  the  alphabet. 

IHMtylopterooa  {Qt.  MmtvAot,  and  wrtpdvt 
« frhig  or  fin ;  finger^finned).  A  fish  is  said  to 
l"  daetylopterous  when  the  inferior  rays  of  its 
f-  otoral  fin  are  partially  or  entirely  free.  The 
ttrm  Daetylopterous  has  been  applied  by  Lace- 
f'^de  to  a  genus  of  GKimards,  remarkable  for 
tii^  great  expanedon  of  their  pectoral  fins.  The 
m*idt  common  and  best  known  species  of  this 
pnus  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the 
'Irigla  volitane  of  Linnieus,  or  the  flying  gur- 
Qiini  It  is  sometimes  confounded  wiw  the 
true  flying  fish  {Exoeatus), 

Bade  (ItaL).  In  Architecture,  the  die,  or  that 
part  of  a  pedestal,  in  the  middle  between  the 
K'lse  and  the  cornice ;  it  takes  its  name  from 
Wing  a  cube  like  a  die.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  wainsooating  of  a  room  which 
V'^mld  be  supposed  to  represent  the  dado  of 
the  pilasters  arranged  round  it. 

Badyl  (Gr.  SatSloy,  a  torch),  A  hydrocarbon 
derived  from  oil  of  tupentine. 

ItaBtehw  (Gr.  AotSaXof).  In  Mythology. 
A  8on  or  grandson  of  Erechtheus,  king  of 
Athens,  who  fled  to  Crete,  and  there  built  the 
1-i^  yrinth  for  the  IVIinotaxir.  Being  afterwards 
i-uprisoned  in  it  himself,  he  with  his  son  Icarus 
^  reaped  by  wings  which  he  made.     The  latter 
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fell  into  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  while 
Daedalus  safely  reached  Sicily.  The  epithet 
Dadalean  is  applied  by  Homer  to  works 
wrought  in  wood  or  metal,  but  not  of  em- 
broidery. (Gzote,  History  of  Greece,  part  L 
ch.  ziL) 

]|8Biiioii«    [Dbhoh.I 

PaMnonomaBla.  The  species  of  madness 
or  melancholy  in  which  the  patient  supposes 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  devus. 

IKin^Mr  (^r.  dague,  ItaL  daga).  A  short 
sword  or  long  knife.  This  weapon  was  in  use 
among  the  Franks  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  is  mentioned  as  a  '  cut' 
teUus  qui  dicitur  dagger*  and  Walsingham  in 
the  fifteenth  century  calls  it '  coustel  or  dagger,' 
Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  used  as  part  of  the  knightly  equipment,  and 
about  this  tmie  it  was  cdled  the  misericorde, 
because  in  the  last  struggle  the  uplifted  dagger 
caused  the  discomfited  fighter  to  sue  for  mercy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
knights  always  wore  a  dagger  suspended  by  a 
cord  or  chain  to  the  right  side,  and  it  was  even 
sometimes  used  as  a  nussUe  weapon.  At  this 
time  it  was  carried  by  citizens,  yeomen,  sailors, 
and  even  ladies.  It  still  remams  in  the  mid- 
shipman's dirk.  (Hewitt's  Ancient  Armour  and 
Weapons  in  Europe.) 

Daoobs.  In  Printing,  a  character  marked 
thus  ft  lucd  as  a  reference  to  notes  in  the 
margin  of  the  page.  It  is  also  called  an  obelisk, 

IH^OB  {Reh.  y%  dae,  a  fish).  One  of  the 
principal  divinities  of  the  ancient  Phcenicians 
and  Syrians,  and  more  especially  of  the  Philis- 
tines, represented  as  half  man' and  half  fish. 
(Judges  zvi.  and  I  Samuel  v.) 

l>ag  uerreotype.  The  name  given  to  a  pro- 
cess introduced  by  Daguerre,  by  which  the 
images  from  the  lens  of  a  camera  obscura  are 
trazisferred  to  metal  plates.  The  sensitive 
surface  of  the  plate  is  a  film  of  iodide  of 
silver,  upon  which  the  images  are  rendered 
apparent  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  mer- 
cury. This  curious  and  ingenious  process  has 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  other  photo- 
graphic processes.     [PkorooBAPHT.] 

SttliUa  (after  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish 
botanist).  The  name  of  a  Mexican  g^nus  of 
Composita,  which  has  yielded  one  of  our  most 
popular  autumnal  gtuden  flowers,  although 
originally  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
eatable  character  of  the  roots,  which  somewhat 
resemble  a  bad  potato.  The  original  dahlias 
bore  flower-heads  with  a  single  outer  row  or 
ray  of  large  coloured  florets,  and  a  disc  or 
centre  of  smaller  yellow  tubular  ones;  but  the 
varieties  have  beien  year  by  year  improved 
under  the  hands  of  the  florists,  until  the  yel- 
low-disc florets  have  been  replaced  by  others 
similar  to  those  of  the  ray,  the  whole  being 
at  the  same  time  so  modified  in  shape  that  the 
*  blooms '  become  models  of  symmetry. 

Salilln.    [Ikvlin.] 

Salmlo.  The  title  of  the  feudal  lords  of 
Japan.  The  Daimios  are  264  in  number,  and 
exercise  in  their  own  districts  the  powexB  of 


DAIRY 

petty  soTereigns.  Eighteen  of  these  princes 
are  yirtually  independent  within  their  own 
dominions ;  and  hence  arise  many  impediments 
in  the  way  of  that  intercourse  with  Europeans 
which  the  Tycoon,  or  temporal  sovereign  of 
Japan,  seems  willing  to  promote. 

Balry  (Old  English,  dey,  a  servant  in  hits- 
bandry  who  made  cheese  and  butter ;  Swed.  deja, 
a  dairymaid).  An  apartment  in  a  house,  or 
a  separate  building,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
milk,  and  manufacturing  it  into  butter,  cheese, 
or  other  dairy  produce.  On  a  small  scale,  where 
butter  only  is  madft  from  milk,  the  dairy  may  be 
a  room  in  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling-house ; 
or  it  may  form  one  of  the  offices  connected  with 
the  kitchen  court.  The  requisites  for  the  room 
to  contain  the  milk  are — an  equal  temperature 
throughout  the  year,  yiz.  between  48°  and  65°  ; '. 
sufficient  ventilation  to  carry  off  all  bad  smells 
and  impurities  in  the  air ;  and  the  exclusion  of : 
flies  and  other  insects.  An  equable  temperature  ; 
is  maintained  by  thick  or  by  hollow  walls,  and  ; 
by  double  windows.  In  winter  the  temperature 
ia  somewhat  raised  by  the  warm  milk,  and  in 
summer  it  is  cooled  to  the  degree  required  by 
Tentilation  and  the  evaporation  of  water  poured 
on  the  floor.  The  ventilation  is  effected  by 
opening  the  glazed  sashes  of  the  windows,  and 
supplying  their  places  by  wire  shutters;  and 
indeed  one  of  the  best  modes  of  arranging  the 
windows  of  a  dairy  is  to  have  wooden  shutters 
outside  for  closing  in  the  most  severe  weather 
in  winter ;  next,  a  fixed  frame  of  wi rework  to 
exclude  the  ffies ;  and  within  this,  at  throe  or 
four  inches'  distance,  the  glazed  sash,  which 
should  be  made  to  open.  A  dairy  on  a  large  ! 
scale  is  most  conveniently  arranged  as  a  de- 
tached building ;  in  which  case,  it  contains  a 
milk-room,  a  churning-room,  and  a  dairy  scul- 
lery, or  place  for  scalding  the  utensils.  If  cheese 
is  to  be  made,  a  room  will  be  required  for  the 
cheese  press,  and  another  for  drying  the  cheeses. 

The  quantity  of  milk  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  it,  show 
the  importance  of  this  article.  In  his  valuable 
work  on  cattle,  their  breeds,  &c  Mr.  Youatt 
estimates  the  number  of  dairy-cows  at  present 
kept  in  London  and  its  environs  at  12,000; 
affording,  on  Mr.  Middleton's  hypothesis,  an 
annual  supply  of  38,400,000  quarts  of  milk. 
Now,  as  milk  is  sold  by  the  retailers  at  from  Sd. 
to  4cd.  a  quart,  after  the  cream  is  separated  from 
it,  and  as  the  cream  is  usually  sold  at  from 
2«.  6d.  to  3jt.  a  quart,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  good  deal  of  water  is  intermixed 
with  the  milk,  we  should  hardly  be  warranted 
in  estimating  that  the  milk,  as  obtained  frx>m 
the  cow,  is  sold  at  less  than  6d.  a  quarts  which 
gives  800,000/.  as  the  total  price  of  the  milk 
consumed  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
(M'CuUoch's  Statistics,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  490.) 

Bala.  In  Architecture,  the  platform,  or 
raised  floor,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  dining  hall 
where  the  table  intended  for  the  principal 
ffuests  stood ;  also  the  seat,  with  a  canopy  over 
It,  for  those  who  sat  at  the  high  table. 
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(after  Nicholas  DalU-r^,  a 
Swedish  botanist).  A  genus  of  large  tD^v^ 
Eastern  forest  trees  of  the  Legnminoas  qm^-t, 
yielding  some  most  valuable  timbers.  It^ 
Blackwood,  or  East  Indian  Rosewood,  if  Th<> 
timber  of  J),  latifolia ;  and  D,  Sissoo  farui«<lir« 
the  Sissum  wood,  which  is  much  employt^  vj 
purposes  where  hard  durable  wood  is  reqoirvi 
They  have  mostly  pinnate  leaves  and  nwTLiyse 
flowers,  while  the  pods  are  either  long,  thn, 
and  straight,  or  short  and  crescent'shapfd. 

B'Alemberfs  Viineiple.  Animportdii! 
theorem  first  enunciated  by  D'Alembert  in  a 
memoir  communicated  to  the  AoidemT  i 
Paris  in  1742,  and  by  means  of  which  dy- 
namical problems  are  reduced  to  statical  od-^^ 
It  may  be  thus  explained :  The  particles  ct  t 
rigid  body  being  invariably  connected  Ti^h 
each  other  are  not  free  to  accept  the  inoti<r.«^ 
impressed  upon  them  by  the  action  of  ext^riialiT 
applied  forces ;  in  other  words,  the  effect  of 
such  forces  must  consist  of  the  actual  or  'J- 
pressed  motions  of  the  particles,  and  of  ccTt&is 
internal  strains  or  pressurea  whidi  are  ov^r- 
come  by  the  rigidity  of  the  body.  Now  w^t- 
ever  may  be  the  magnitude  or  nature  of  tLr^ 
internal  strains,  it  is  obvious  that  equilibn  jq 
would  result  if  we  were  to  oppose  the  givr:i 
applied  forces  by  a  system  of  new  for««,  ij- 
plied  to  the  several  particles  of  the  bodj,  al: 
capable  of  imparting  to  each  particle,  cjl- 
sidered  as  isolated  and  perfectly  n«e,  a  xeW-i^' 
precisely  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  ^ 
actually  receives  under  the  action  of  the  g:^-- 
forces.  To  express  this  condition  mathin^- 
tically,  let  x,  y,  s  denote  the  ooordinat«»  '* 
any  particle  whose  mass  ia  m,  and  let  X,T.2. 
be  the  components  of  the  known  foroe  appl:t^ 
to  it    Then  t  being  the  time^ 

d-x    dy     dm 

1?  di'    di 
will  be  the  components  of  the  exprwioivelocitT 
of  the  particle,  and 

_  d*x  d^u  <ffjr 
d^  <tt«  d^ 
the  components  of  the  force  capable  of  ginii£ 
to  that  particle,  were  it  absolutely  isohte-i 
from  all  others,  precisdy  the  same  velocitT. 
According  to  the  principle  under  oonsideratit  n, 
therefore,  equilibrium  must  result  from  th' 
simultaneous  application  to  the  body  of  the 
system  of  forces 


IF' 


dfx. 


-'".^'•*' 


Yx,  Yg,  &C.  —  ta^ 


-«s 


&c 


Z„Z^&c-m,^.- 


Expressing  this  condition  in  tiie  ordiiutrT 
manner  [Statics],  we  obtain  the  IbUowing  six 
equations  of  motion^  the  fundamental  ones  in 
dynamics,  in  which  the  sign  of  smnmatioo 
extends  to  all  particles  of  the  system : 


,(x-«g)-«. 


DALMATICA 


,(Y-«g).0. 

a(z-«^).o. 
,{.(y-«g)-^x-»£')i  = 


=0, 

=0, 

0. 


A  long  white  gown  with 
sleeyes;  wom  by  deacons  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  chnrch  over  the  alb  and  stole.  It 
was  imitated  from  a  dresa  originally  wom  in 
Dalmatia,  and  imported  into  Borne  by  the  em- 
poror  Commodna,  where  the  use  of  it  gradually 
fiopeneded  the  old  Boman  fiashion  of  keeping 
the  arms  uncovered.  A  similar  robe  was  wom 
hy  kings  in  the  middle  ages  at  coronations  and 
other  solemnities. 

DamaKe-fSaasaBt  (Fr.  faisant,  doing).  In 
I^w.  a  beast  is  said  to  be  so  when  found  in 
.'«Dother  person's  ground  without  his  leave  or 
li<TDse;  m  which  case  the  tenant  may  distrain 
or  impound  it;  but  at  his  own  penl,  if  the 
accitlent  have  happened  through  his  own  negli- 
c'nee  in  not  repairing  the  fences  of  his  close. 
iVsf ssion,  without  title,  is  suificient  to  em- 
lovrr  the  tenant  to  distrain  damage-feasant. 
1^'per  notice  is,  however,  to  be  given;  and 
^  !i)e  owner  of  the  estate  tender  amends,  it  is 
unlawful  to  detain  the  beasts. 

IHuiuiffes  (Lat.  damnum,  Fr.  dommage, 
hA.  In  EngUsii  Law,  the  recompense  awarded, 
br  a  jnry  to  a  plaintiff  in  certain  forms  of 
action,  for  the  loss  or  damage  he  has  sustained 
^'j  tho  iiyury  committed  by  the  defendant. 
At  common  htw^  damages  are  recoverable  in 
prsonal  and  mixed  actions.  In  actions  upon 
the  case,  trespass,  &c.,  a  certain  amount  of 
<iim:igefl,  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  hurt  really 
^urtainod  by  the  plaintiff,  is  alleged  or  laid  in 
th^  declaration ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury 
to  enquire  the  real  amount  of  damages,  and 
^^e.ss  it  accordingly.  In  the  action  of  debt, 
Th»-rp  the  amount  due  is  something  certain, 
th*'  damage  laid  is  now  merely  nominal  for 
tp*"  injorv  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  deten- 
'i'^'n  of  tne  debt ;  the  juiy,  therefore,  award  a 
Loininal  sum  only.  Damages  are  also  allowed 
in  actions  upon  a  variety  of  statutes,  and 
«<mftimes  double  or  treble  damages;  in  which 
ctj^  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  twice  or  three 
times  the  amount  awarded  by  the  jury. 

Bamaiiirie  Jk/e/Ui  (6r.  Sd^ioAif,  a  heifer), 
A  beayy  oily  liquid  occurring  along  witii 
iidifiidic  acid  in  cow's  urine. 

Bamaifc  (from  Jktmasetis,  where  it  was 
.'•nciently  made).  A  woven  fabric  produced  by 
Tv  particular  construction  and  management  of 
•"•'  loom,  in  which  are  represented  various 
i^LHjres  of  flowers,  fruity  leaves,  &c  The  chief 
'^'at  of  this  manufacture  is  Dunfermline  in 
Hfeshire,  and  Lisbume  and  Ardoyne  near 
Belfaatw    The  best  damasks  are  of  linen ;  those 
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of  ootton  are  cheaper,  but  less  elegant  and 
durable. 

Bajouwkenliiir  (Fr.  damasquinure).  The 
art  of  inlaying  metals  with  scrollwork  and 
other  ornamentation  in  gold  and  silver,  so 
called  from  Damascus,  celebrated  during  the 
middle  ages  for  the  skill  of  its  manufacturers 
in  this  class  of  ornamental  art  In  more  mo- 
dem times  Milan  has  been  distinguished  for  its 
damaskened  armour;  this  decoration  is  very 
commonly  applied  to  swords. 

Samaasln.  A  species  of  woven  damask 
with  gold  and  silver  flowers. 

Same  (Fr.;  Ital.  dama, probably  a  corruption 
of  the  Lat.  domina,  a  mistress).  Was  formerly  a 
title  of  honour,  and  is  still  used  in  the  English 
law  to  denote  the  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet. 
Dame  was  also  the  designation  of  nuns  of  the 
Benedictine  and  certain  other  ancient  orders. 

naioinara  (Dammar,  its  name  in  Am- 
boyna).  The  Kaurie  or  Kaudi  (sometimes 
written  Cowdie)  Pine  of  New  Zealand  ia  a 
species  of  this  di(Bcious  genus  of  Com/era^  and 
is  called  D,  ausiralis.  It  yields  a  hard  brittle 
resin  like  copaL  J),  orientalis^  tho  Amboyna 
Fine,  yields  the  fine  transparent  resin  called 
Dammar,  Several  of  the  species  furnish  valu- 
able timber.  They  have  broad  leathery  leaves 
and  great  oblong  cones. 

IHunonrite.  A  species  of  Mica,  found  at 
Pontivy  in  Brittany.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash;  named  after  Damour,  who 
first  analysed  it 

Bamps  (Ger.  dampf,  txtpour).  The  noxious 
exhalations  of  mines  and  excavations.  The 
carburetted  hydrogen  of  coal  mines  is  called 
fire  damp ;  carbonic  add  is  termed  choke  damp, 

Banaide.    [Hydbodtnamics.] 

Banalte.  A  variety  of  arsenical  pjrrites, 
containing  cobalt^  found  at  New  Hampshire, 
United  States. 

Banburlte.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  lime 
from  Danbuiy  in  Connecticut 

Banoing  (Ger.  tanzen,  to  dance).  May  be 
defined  as  a  graceful  movement  of  the  figure, 
accompanied  by  gestures  and  attitudes  indi- 
cative of  certain  mental  emotions,  and  by  mea- 
sured steps  in  harmony  vfith  a  piece  of  music 
arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  origin  of  all 
dancing  is  connected  with  religion ;  and  the 
practice  of  it  involved  great  labour  and  skill, 
the  war  dances  serving  as  an  actual  preparation 
for  war.  In  the  ancient  dancing  the  sexes  were 
never  mingled.  When  dances  ceased  to  be  re- 
ligious, then  it  became  disgraceful  for  Boman 
citizens  to  take  part  in  them.  Almost  eveiy 
country  can  boast  of  national  dances  peculiar 
to  the  inhabitants;  which  are  rarely  so  well 
performed  when  adopted  by  others.  Of  these 
the  best  known  to  us  are  the  tarantella  of  the 
Neapolitans,  the  bolero  and  fandango  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  mazourek  and  kralovieck  of 
Poland,  the  cosack  of  Bussia,  the  redotoac  of 
Bohemia,  the  quadrille  and  cotillon  of  France, 
the  waltz  ana  gallopade  of  Germany,  and  the 
reel  of  SootlantL 

Baaeirelt*    A  tribute  of  twelve  pence  laid 
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by  the  Danes  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  «Terj 
hide  of  land  thronghont  the  realm. 

Oannebror.  The  red  cross  of  Denmark. 
The  tradition  is  that  (like  Constantine)  Wal- 
demar  IL  of  Denmark  saw  in  1219  in  the 
heavens  a  fieiy  cross  which  betokened  his 
victory  over  the  Esthonians.  The  order  of 
knighthood,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  commemoration  of  that  event,  was 
revived  in  1693,  and  reconstituted  in  1808. 

l>uiBeinoiite«  A  species  of  Hornblende 
from  the  iron  mines  of  Dannemora  in  Sweden. 

Bans.  Small  trucks  or  sledges  used  in  coal 
mines. 

Baatxio  Mr.  The  fir  timber  imported 
finm  the  Prussian  port  of  Dantzic ;  it  is  gene- 
rally speaking  considered  the  best  description 
of  fir,  and  is  usually  prescribed  in  specifications 
for  this  reason.  It  can  be  obtained  as  much  as 
70  feet  in  length  by  about  16  inches  square. 
The  Dantzic  oak  is  idso  highly  esteemed. 

BapliBe  (6r.).  A  genus  of  Thymelacea, 
consisting  of  shrubs  widely  dispersed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  D.  Mezereum^  the 
Mezereon,  a  deciduous  species  found  wild  in 
woods,  possesses  medicinal  properties,  as  also 
does  the  Spurge  Laurel,  D.  Laureda.  The 
fibrous  bark  of  some  of  the  Indian  species  is 
made  into  paper. 

Dafhnb  (Gt.).  In  Greek  Mythology,  a 
nymph  beloved  by  ApoUo.  To  escape  his 
pursuit,  she  besought  the  aid  of  the  Earth, 
which  opened  to  receive  her ;  and  a  laurel,  called 
after  her  name,  grew  up  on  the  spot.  The 
name  is  identified  with  the  Sanscrit  DahanA^ 
the  Dawn. 

XIapliiila.  A  genus  of  the  Entomostracous 
or  lower-organised  Crustaceans,  belonging  to 
the  order  jSranchiopoda,  and  the  section  Zo- 
fhyropoda.  The  most  common  species  and 
^pe  of  this  genus,  Monocultis  puUx  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  a  favourite  and  interesting  microsoopic 
object 

Saplmlna.  A  cxystalline  non-azotised  sub- 
stance found  in  the  bark  of  certain  species  of 
Daphne.  It  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  slightly 
acid.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  dystaliine  pro- 
duct, Daphnetine, 

Baploo.  The  South  American  name  of  a 
species  of  Caoutchovc,  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  Siphonia  dastica. 

Barby.  A  tool  used  by  plasterers  to  float 
a  ceiling ;  it  is  about  3  feet  or  3  feet  6  inches 
long,  by  7  inches  in  width,  and  has  two  stout 
handles  fastened  on  the  back,  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  hold  it. 

Barlo  (Gr.  8af>ciic<fs).  A  Persian  gold  coin 
(so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  Darius,  the 
name  of  several  Persian  sovereigns),  having 
upon  the  obverse  an  archer  crowned  and  kneel- 
ing upon  one  knee,  and  on  the  reverse  a  quad- 
rata  incusa,  or  deep  deft.  The  weight  of  the 
daric  is  about  130  grains. 

Baroo-tree.  The  SycomorUB  anH^ptorum, 
or  Egyptian  sycamore  or  fig. 

Barter.  Certain  web-footed  birds  of  the 
Pelican  family  arc  so  called.     [Plotus.] 
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In  Music,  a  small  maik,  tba  f, 
denoting  that  the  note  over  which  it  is  pUt^d 
is  to  be  performed  staccato,  Le.  in  a  short,  de- 
tached, distinct  manner. 

Baayproeta  (Gr.  Sao^pMrnw).  The  sub- 
generic  name  apmied  by  Illiger  to  the  Aguti 
and  AcicH,  which  before  were  included  in  the 
great  genus  Catria  of  Linnaeus. 

BasTpva  (Gr.  Soon^rovt,  rough-fooUd).  A 
name  originally  and  veiy  appropnately  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  hare^  but  tramferred  Ij 
Linnieus  to  the  genus  including  the  Aimadill^JL 
This  genus  is  subdivided  in  modem  systems  in'.o 
Dasyptu  proper,  Tatuna,  and  Prionodon.  The 
remains  of  a  gigantte  extinct  animal  of  th^ 
armadillo  kind  have  zeeentlvbeen  discoTeiv<l 
in  South  America,  and  caUed  QurroDoy  [xt 
that  word]. 

Basyuro  (Or.  800^,  and  oSpo,  a  tdl;  kmn- 

tailed).    The  name  of  a  genus  of  CamiTorcsu 

I  Marsupials,  oomprehendmg  those  which  bsr^ 

hairy  tails  combined  with  digitigrade  f<Kt,  &cd 

o  a 

a  dental  formula  of:  indson  -,  canines  -,  prenL 
4ft  62 

|,moL|,-42. 


(Lat.  tkingi  git/en).    The  quantities 
or  conditions  which  are  assumed  to  be  knoim 
in  any  geometrical  problem.      Thju  in  tbe 
problem.  Given  the  base,  edtitude,  omd  ana,  ti 
consifuet  the  triangle^  the  data  are:  1.  That 
the  figure  is  a  triangle ;  2.  That  it  hss  i  eer- 
tain  straight  line  for  its  base;  3.  Thit  tj 
vertex  is  at  a  known  distance  firom  this  h*!, 
and  4.  That  its  area  has  a  known  magmts^-' 
Here  the  data  are  distinguished  from  thef^- 
eitum,  which  is  the  triangle  itself;  fivqufsiT, 
however,  the  term  datum  is  extended  to  txm- 
thing  that  is  determined  by  the  given  conii- 
tions,  magnitudes,  &e.    It  is  in  thu  sense  tl^^t 
Euclid  understood  the  term  in  his  Book  J 
Data,  translated    by  Simpson  and  Eonkj. 
Marinus,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Proelos,  wrot^ 
a  preface  to  Euclid's  Data,  which  oonUiLS  a 
dissertation  on  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

Bate.  In  Diplomatics,  the  notation  of  tb? 
time  and  place  of  the  delivery  or  subscription 
of  an  instrument.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  common  formula  at  the  footof  instrome£t.«, 
*  datum,'  or  'data,'  given  at  such  a  vAaee  and 
time.  Dates  of  time  are  distinguiuied  into 
definite  and  indefinite.  The  former  maik  spe- 
cially the  year,  and  sometimes  the  month,  dAV, 
&c. ;  the  latter  only  contain  a  general  referent 
to  some  period  of  time.  Hius  many  instn- 
ments  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  asffl 
contained  only  mention  of  the  reigning  ipmcf, 
without  reference  to  the  years  of  his  reign. 
Definite  dates  are  various  in  ancient  charters 
and  deeds.  The  Christian  Greeks  dated  gt>nc- 
rally,  down  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  year  of  the  world ;  beginning  their  year  al 
September  1.  The  date  used  in  the  aldf^st 
Latin  charters  is  commonly  that  of  the  Indie- 
tion  [Indtctiox],  which  is  also  fii^uently  added 
in  the  €beek.  The  Christian  era  (under  tb^ 
several  names  of  year  of  grmoi,  of  the  inear- 
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"vi  of  Christy  of  the  nativity, 
« iQ  oonunon  usage  in  loyal 
Vat  the  reign  of  Hnffh 
Portugal  not  until  the 
teenth  centuries.  In  Eng- 
uefore  the  Norman  Conquest 
A  by  the  Incarnation ;  but  deeds 
s  under  the  Plantagenet  kings  gene- 
oT  the  year  of  the  reigning  prince. 
The  fruit  of  the  Date  Pcdm  (Phamix 
MctiU/era).  They  contain  from  thir^  to  forty 
per  cent  of  sugar. 

Dtttbolite  or  SatoUte*  .  A  mineral  com- 
posed of  silica^  lime,  and  boracic  add ;  a  boio- 
nlicate  of  lime.  It  oocnrs  in  Norway,  in  the 
T^rol,  and  in  the  Han.  It  becomes  o|»qu6 
vhen  heated ;  henc9  the  name,  from  Or,  8d0of , 
turbid. 

Btlioeeep  (Datisca,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natoral  order  of  Ezogens  belonging  to  the 
Cocorbital  alliance,  and  Known  by  their  apetal- 
oQs  flowers,  parietal  placenta,  and  dry  fruit 
They  oocur  in  North  America,  Northern  Asia, 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Sailieln.  A  name  given  by  Braoonnot  to 
a  »tibstance  having  the  appearance  of  grape 
BTiiru',  which  he  extracted  from  the  JDatiaca 
tannahina. 

Satire  Case  (Lat.  datixus,  from  do,  I  give). 
That  inflexion  of  a  noun  which  denotes  parti- 
eip.itioD  in  the  action  of  the  verb  which  aooom- 
patics  it.     [Gaavxail] 

Satara  (Arab  tAt6rah).  The  Thorn-apple, 
a  poisonous  medicinal  annual  herb,  is  the  most 
i^Diiliar  example  of  this  genus  of  Solanacea. 
It  is  called  D,  Stranumiunif  and  is  known  by 
it9  forking  stem,  OTate  sinuately-toothed  learee, 
aod  white  fnnnel-shapiHl  flowers  succeeded  by 
prickly  four-Talyed  fruit  containing  many  blade 
i«ds. 

Datuia.  The  poisonous  principle  of  the 
Datura  Stramonium.  It  belongs  to  toe  class  of 
eryftalliflable  alkaloids. 

BaalK  A  rough  kind  of  plastering,  thrown, 
or  cast,  upon  a  wall,  and  also  applied  to  the 
clay  whi^  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
VEttlee,  or  sticks,  in  rough  fiurm  buildings. 

Banoiui  (Or.  SaSicor,  Lat  daucum,  a  carrot). 
The  genus  of  Umbellifers  which  contains  the 
carrot,  D.  Carota,  the  succulent  cultivated 
form  of  which  has  no  doubt  been  produced  by 
sQiHiessive  improvements,  under  the  hands  of 
niltivators,  tnm.  the  wild  original,  which  is 
abundant  on  our  coasts.  Carrots  are  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  both  as  esculent  vegetables, 
and  as  food  for  cattle. 

^Hiimhln.  The  well-known  title  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  France,  before 
the  Revolution,  was  that  of  the  counts  or  lords 
of  Vienne  in  I>auphin4  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, or  an  earlier  period.  In  1349,  Humbert, 
lord  of  Vienne,  made  John,  son  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  his  heir.  For  some  time  the  princi- 
pality was  governed  by  the  Dauphin  as  a  sepa- 
rate state,  but  was  reunited  to  the  crown  in 
1457.  (HaUam's  AfiddU  Aget,  chap.  i.  part  ii. 
ootek.) 
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A  variety  of  Tourmaline. 

Bawldsonlte.  A  mineral  discovered  by 
Dr.  Davidson  in  the  granite  quarnr  of  Bubislaw, 
near  Aberdeen :  it  is  a  silicate  of  alumina. 

Bawtt.  On  Shipboard,  a  stout  beam  of 
timber,  employed  in  hoisting  the  anchor.  Its 
use  is  to  enable  the  anchor  to  be  so  hauled  up 
that  the  flukes  shall  not  ix\jure  the  vessel's 
sides.  It  is  not  flxed,  but  is  removed  from 
side  to  side  as  required.  Davits  are  also  pro- 
jeetinff  eranes  fbr  raising  from  and  lowering 
into  the  water  the  ship's  boats.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  (two  for  each  boat)  slong  the 
sides  and  at  the  stem. 

Bawlte.  A  name  given  to  a  flbrous  sulphate 
of  alumina  fbtmd  in  a  warm  spring  near  B^ta, 
in  Columbia. 

Bavyne.  A  white  or  brown  crystallised 
mineral  found  in  cavities  of  some  of  the  lapt- 
deous  masses  ejected  by  Vesuvius. 

Bawn.    [TwiuoHT.j 

Bay  (Qer.  tag).  In  its  most  common  accep- 
tation^  this  word  denotes  the  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  sun  remains  above  the  hori- 
son ;  and  is  opposed  to  night,  which  denotes 
the  time  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon.  In  this 
sense  it  is  sometimes  called  the  artificial  day. 
But  the  term  day  is  also  generally  used  to  de- 
note the  time  in  which  the  earth  makes  a 
complete  revolution  with  respect  to  the  celes- 
tial t)odies,  and  consequently  expresses  different 
intervals,  according  as  the  body  with  which 
the  earth's  rotation  is  compared  is  fixed  or 
movable. 

The  Astronomical  or  Solar  Day,  called  also 
the  Apparent  Day,  is  the  time  that  elapses 
between  two  consecutive  returns  of  the  same 
terrestrial  meridian  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
Astronomical  days  are  not  of  equal  length,  for 
two  reasons :  Ist,  the  unequal  velocity  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
apparent  daily  motion  of  the  sun  is  greater  in 
winter  than  in  summer;  and  2nd,  the  obliquity 
of  the  ediptic,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
sun's  apparent  daily  motion  in  right  ascension 
(that  is,  in  the  plane  of  the  earth  s  equator)  is 
less  at  the  equinoxes  than  at  the  tropics.  The 
astronomical  day  commences  at  noon,  and  is 
counted  on  through  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Ciml  Day,  or  Mean  Solar  Day,  is  the 
time  employed  by  the  earth  in  revolving  on  its 
axis,  as  compared  with  the  sun,  supposed  to 
move  at  a  mean  rate  in  its  orbit,  and  to  make 
365'2425  revolutions  in  a  mean  Ghregorian  year. 
In  this  mode  of  reckoning  time,  the  days  are 
all  of  the  same  length ;  and  noon,  or  any  given 
hour  of  the  civil  &y,  sometimes  precedes  and 
sometimes  comes  after  apparent  noon,  or  the 
corresponding  hour  of  the  astronomical  day. 
Most  nations,  at  least  in  modem  times,  have 
agreed  in  placing  the  commencement  and  ter^ 
mination  of  the  civil  day  at  mean  midnight. 

The  Sidereal  Day  is  the  time  that  elapses 
between  two  successive  culminations  of  the 
same  star.  This  interval  of  time  has  always 
within  historical  memory  remained  of  the  same 
invariable  length,  as  is  proved  by  the  moot 
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ancient  astronomical  obserrations.  It  is  divided 
into  24  sidereal  hours;  and  these  are  again 
snbdiTided  into  sidereal  minutes  and  seconds. 
This  mode  of  reckoning  time,  daring  the  day, 
is  now  universally  adopted  by  astronomers  in 
their  obserratories.     [Timb.] 

I>ay-«lctat.  A  condition  of  the  eye  in 
which  vision  is  clear  in  the  day,  but  duU  and 
confused  at  night.  It  is  said  to  be  common  in 
some  parts  of  Hussia.  In  Canada  it  is  termed 
night-blindn<68^  and  \a  attributed  to  the  effect 
of  snow  on  the  eyes. 

]>•  Vaoto  (Lat.).  A  Icgul  p^  ~ase,  denoting 
actual  possession,  however  acq  ^ired ;  while  the 
term  de  jure  indicates  a  riglit  of  title  which 
may  or  may  not  be  sccompanied  by  possession. 

Be  Jure.    [Da  Facto.] 

He  &iio*s  C<»liiina.  An  alternation  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  such  as  silver,  zinc,  and  thin 
paper ;  which  produce  an  electric  arrangement 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  dry  pile, 

SeAOon  (Gt.  Stdirorot,  a  minister  or  servant). 
A  minister  of  religion,  holding,  in  Protestant 
churches,  the  lowest  degree  m  holy  orders. 
The  first  appointment  of  deacons  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  vi.,  where  the  Apostles  direct  the  con- 
gregation to  look  ou^  seven  men  of  honest 
report,  upon  whom  they  may  lay  their  bands. ! 
Their  office  at  this  time  was  chiefly  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  love  feasts ;  but  they  also  had 
authority  to  preach.  In  the  English  church  it 
is  customary  to  require  a  candidate  for  deacon's 
orders  to  have  completed  his  twenty-third  year. 
He  is  not  capable  of  holding  any  benefice,  and 
may  only  omciat<e  as  a  curate,  chaplain,  or  lec- 
turer; he  may  not  read  the  Absolution,  nor 
administer  the  sacrament  alone,  but  in  assist- 
ing the  priest  may  offer  the  cup  to  the  commu- 
nicants. In  ScoUand,  the  term  deacon  is  ap- 
plied to  a  corporate  officer. 

Pcad  Beat.  In  Clockwork  (called  also 
dead  scapeinent^  or  scapement  of  repose),  a  . 
peculiar  kind  of  scapement  invented  by  Mr.  | 
George  Graham  about  the  year  1700,  with  a 
view  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  wheelwork  on 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum;  it  acquired  its 
name  £rom  the  circumstance  that  the  seconds' 
index  stands  still  after  each  drop,  whereas  the 
index  of  a  clock  with  a  recoiling  scapement  is 
always  in  motion,  hobbling  backward  and  for- 
ward.    [HoaoLOOT.] 

Bead  Oelovr.  In  Painting,  a  colour  is 
said  to  be  dead  when  it  has  no  gloss  upon  it ; 
this  is  generally  effected  by  the  use  of  less  oil 
and  more  turpentine  than  in  ordinary  paints. 

Bead  Cteeund.  In  Fortification,  ground 
which  caimot  be  seen  or  defended  from  behind 
the  parapet  of  the  work. 

Bead  Uglite.  Strong  wooden  posts  or 
shutters  put  over  the  glass  windows  of  the 
cabin  in  bad  weather,  as  a  defence  against  the 


Bead  VeMle.    [Laianic.] 
Bead  OU.    [Coal  Tab.] 
Bead  Mate.    A  flat  iron  plate  sometimes 
fitted  before  the  bars  of  a  furnace  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  allowing  the  bitominoas  ooal  to  a.sMiin« 
the  character  of  coke  be/ore  it  is  thrust  tick 
upon  the  fire^ 

Bead  Beekontaff.  A  term  used  in  K.kI- 
gation  to  express  the  estimation  that  is  made 
of  a  ship's  place  without  having  recoui^  lo 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  \a  maio 
by  observing  the  way  she  makes  by  the  loe, 
and  the  course  on  which  she  has  been  Ete^n-vi, 
making  allowance  for  drift,  leeway,  &c 

Bead  8ea^  The  name  given  to  a  rr-mark- 
able  tract  of  country  in  Palestine,  depress^  vt  .7 
considerably  below  the  sea  levet  but  or.  y 
covered  with  water  in  the  deepest  parts.  Th^ 
depression — meaning  by  that  exprfssion  tti- 
area  below  the  level  of  the  sea^is  a  long  narr< .? 
basin,  the  length  being  200  miles,  an<l  'h- 
breadth  less  than  20  miles.  About  o&e-f'U::L  li 
now  covered  by  water.  It  includes  the  twn  Ukt-o 
called  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  lake  of  Tib«^r.as 
which  are  60  miles  apart,  and  the  river  Jrtplin. 
by  which  they  are  connected.  The  dept'.i  "f 
the  ordinary  sur&ce  of  the  water  of  the-  !)>  ii 
Sea.below  the  Mediterranean  is  1,388  fett,  k\A 
the  depth  of  water  in  its  deepest  part  is  1.- < 
feet,  showingatotal  depression  of  2,738  fe^^t.  V.  * 
adjacent  land,  however,  is  a  table-land  3."' 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  'V 
whole  gorge  is  nearly  6,000  feet  deep:  t'r< 
gorge  is  continued,  though  less  abruptly,  th^i  -^i 
the  Red  Sea  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  kv 
watershed,  1 13  feet  above  the  Bed  Sea,  ^<f-i- 
rates  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  ^V'^ 
that  communicate  southwards  with  the  Iixi-^ 
Ocean. 

The  properties  of  the  waters  of  the  Dt^i  vi 
are  remarkable  and  weU  known.  Thej  ^^ 
1.  Great  specific  gravity — amoanting  to  1 '% 
or  one-fourth  greater  tlum  pure  water,  so  t..: 
many  substances  float  in  it  which  sink  at  r^> 
in  a  pond  or  the  sea ;  and,  2.  Intense  bai^r.>-^> 
nearly  seven  times  that  of  the  sea^  but  v<in  v 
extremely  at  different  seasons,  being  sometirj  s 
only  about  22  per  cent  and  at  other  tir.s 
more  than  i4  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A^if 
24 J  per  cent,  may  be  considered  the  avtr.:' 
proportion  by  weight.  The  chlorides  of  s«  •!  ^^i'. 
msgnesium,  and  calcium  are  the  most  aburl-'- 
salts,  and  there  is  also  some  chloride  of  pot  \^- 
sium.  Assuming  that  the  whole  deprt^^'- 
was  originally  covered  with  sea-watCT,  --- 
evaporated  down  to  its  present  state  sSiex  c\  .• 
munication  with  the  sea  had  been  cut  i. 
the  supply  of  fresh  water  being  insufBcicct  r 
meet  the  evaporation,  there  would  be  a  d'-i*  *•' 
of  common  salt  and  carbonate  of  lime  fcrr 
at  the  bottom  during  a  large  part  of  the  r-  <' 
and  after  rain  other  deposits  with  \ess  v- ' 
would  alternate.  '  In  this  way,'  savs  Bi«  ■ 
{ELsments  of  Chemistry  and  PJ^sieai  Ged-: 
'  there  must  arise  a  constant  alternation  oi  «ii'- 
ferent  irregular  layers  of  greater  or  less  thuk- 
ness.  All  these  layers  must  contain  gyp^mn- 
sinoe  in  a  water  which  holds  so  mnch  diIoni< 
of  magnesium  as  is  present  in  the  Dead  Se^. 
gypsum  is  dissolved  with  difficulty,  so  thst  ftU 
the  sulphate  of   lime  originally  in  the  sei* 
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wiit4tr,  M  well  AS  that  Cftrried  in  br  the  nvera, 
will  be  carried  to  the  bottom.'  There  can  be 
little  donbt  that  this  as  well  as  many  other 
known  depoeita  of  salt  may  haye  been  formed 
in  the  way  here  indicated. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  £rom  ancient 
Kolfitures  in  Egypt,  that  the  leyel  of  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  lower  now  than  it  was 
three  thoosand  years  ago.  The  balance  has 
probably  long  oeen  strock  between  evapo- 
ration and  watar-snpply.  On  the  whole,  the 
eridenoe  with  regard  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
country  near  it  shows  the  existence  of  a  re- 
markable fiasnre,  not  greatly  nnlike  some  of 
the  fiords  of  Norway.  This  fissure  extends  first 
from  the  base  of  Mount  Fermon  to  the  Bed 
Sea,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  where  it  meets  the 
gulf  of  Suez,  and  thence  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  for  a  farther  distance  of  about  1,200  miles 
to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 

This  great  fissure  separates  Asia  from  AfHca, 
and  its  breadth  increases  gradually,  with  the 
iotenrention  of  some  necks,  from  a  few  yards 
in  the  north  to  as  much  as  200  miles  at  the 
opieniag  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  while  the  depth, 
though  not  folly  known,  is  in  the  Dead  Sea» 
uid  probably  throughout,  but  also  with  inter- 
Tills  of  shallowinc;  more  than  400  fathoms  be- 
kw  the  level  of  £e  Mediterranean. 

By  this  contraction  and  shallowing,  the  fissure 
i4  divided  into  three  basins,  the  main  body  of  the 
H^dSea,  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  and  the  depression 
"f  the  Wady-Arabah,  the  latter  inducung  the 
Df«d  Sea  and  the  vaUey  of  the  Jordan. 

Mount 
SersKUi 


The  gulf  of  Akabah  and  the  Red  Sea  are 
still  connected  b^  a  narrow  strait^  which  has  an 
island  in  the  middle  and  two  banks  or  shoals 
projecting  from  it  in  opposite  directions,  leav- 
ing intermediate  channels,  the  best  of  which  is 
little  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  though  of 
great  d«pth. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
pression to  the  north,  now  left  dry,  was  for- 
merly also  covered  with  water,  and  separated 
from  the  gulf  of  Akabah  by  the  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  now  forming  the  Watershed  on 
an  axis  transverse  to  that  of  the  original  fis- 
sure, to  account  for  the  separation  of  the  former 
gulf  from  its  southern  continuation ;  and  then 
the  natural  process  of  evaporation,  continued 
for  a  sufBcient  period,  could  only  result  in  the 
phenomena  now  presented.  Should  the  chan- 
nel between  the  culf  of  Akabah  and  the  Bed 
Sea  be  dosed,  a  similar  result  must  happen. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  gulf  of 
Suez,  the  north-western  fork  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
was  formerly  continued  in  all  probability  to 
the  Mediterranean,  but  is  now  cut  ofi*  by  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  in  which  there  remains  a  small 
basin  depressed  below  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  occupied  by  a  salt  lake  like  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  lofty  elevations  of  Dzebel  Tor  (Mount 
Sinai)  and  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  rocks 
in  parts  of  the  wilderness  between  Eg^ipt 
and  Palestine  are  fully  sufficient  to  justify  the 
assumption  of  a  comparatively  recent  eleva- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  great  land  of  the  old 
continent. 


Saoiiov  or  thi  Fibsubs  ihom  Mouirr  Hsbmor  to  thk  Bid  Sia. 


The  water  that  doses  in 
inth  a  ship's  stem. 

Oaad  IVelL  A  well  through  which  the  re- 
^  vatem  of  certain  industries,  or  even  cess- 
pools, are  allowed  to  infiltrate  into  the  sub- 
jacent strata,  which  are  usually  of  a  permeable 
DAtiire.  In  France  no  dead  well  can  be  es- 
tablished without  an  authorisation  from  the 
prefect  of  the  department ;  but  in  England  there 
IS  no  legislation  upon  the  subject,  and  all  the 
veils  in  a  neighbourhood  may  thus  be  poisoned 
hy  the  ettaUiflhment  of  one  of  these  dead 
wells. 

^fmA  eyeiBB  On  Shipboard,  a  spedes  of 
blocks  without  sheaves.  Each  has  usually 
three  hdes  thiough  it.  They  are  employed  in 
tightening  the  standing  rigging ;  one  dead-eye, 
for  instance,  being  fiistened  to  the  chain  and 
soother  to  the  fioot  of  the  shroud ;  these  axe  then 
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connected  by  a  lanyard  passed  through  the  holes 
in  the  dead-eyes.  By  tightening  the  hnyard,  the 
tension  of  the  shroud  can  be  increased  until  the 
dead-eyes  touch. 

Beiideiilnir  ^^ay*  In  Navigation,  the 
process  of  gradually  checking  the  ship's  way 
through  the  water. 

Beadbead*  The  extra  length  of  metal 
given  to  a  cast  gun.  It  serves  to  contain  the 
dross,  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  liquid  metal, 
and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  deadhead,  would 
be  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  When  cooled  and 
solid,  the  deadhead  is  cut  off. 

Beaftieas  (Gbr.  taub,  deaf).  An  imper- 
fection of  the  sense  of  hearing,  arising  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  some  of  which  are  inex- 
plicable and  incurable,  and  others  ascertain- 
able and  susceptible  of  relief  or  entire  removal 
When  the  organ  of  hearing  is  imperfect  in  its 
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is  frequently  dependeot  upon  obstnctions  in 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  goes  off  when  tb* 
seoretions  of  the  part  retmn  to  their  OAhind 
state. 

Lastly,  hardness  of  hearing  often  appears  to 
depend  npon  imperfection  in  the  functions  of 
the  auditoiy  nerves,  in  which  case  oonstitiiti';ril 
rather  than  local  treatment  must  be  resorted 'o, 

3>eal«    In  Architecture,  the  smidl  thicb<^3 


fhnctiona,  either  at  birth  or  in  childhood,  dumb- 
ness or  imperfect  articulation  attends  it;  for 
speech  is  an  imitatire  faculty,  and  an  infant 
born  deaf  cannot  attempt  those  motions  of  the 
organs  of  voice  which  gradually  attain  perfection 
by  practice ;  he  consequently  becomes  incapable 
of  communicating  his  ideas  through  that  me- 
dium. 

The  external  ear,  though  tending  by  itw 
form  and  situation  to  improve  and  perfect  the  j  of  timber  into  which  a  piece  of  wood  of  aiij 
sense  of  hearing,  is  in  no  way  necessary ;  for  sort  is  cut  up ;  but  the  term  is  at  yrtftx 
it  may  be  cut  off  without  producing  deafness,  j  improperly  confined  in  its  signification  to  ♦be 
A  common  cause  of  deafness  arises  from  im-  [  wood  of  the  fir-tree  cut  up  into  thickn^*** 
perfections  or  obstructions  in  the  passage  lead- 1  in  the  countries  whence  deals  are  inip3rte»i. 
ing  from  the  external  ear  down  to  the  membrane  ttz.  Christ iania,  Dantzic,  St.  Petersburg.  &*' 
of  the  tympanum.  This  passage  is  partly  i  Their  usual  thickness  is  three  inches,  and  tbt-r 
cartilaginous  and  partly  bony ;  and  from  its  width  nine  inches ;  they  are  purchased  by  th' 
oblique  direction  it  is  difficult  so  to  see  into  it  as  '  hundred,  which  contains  120  deals  of  tw»-K. 
to  ascertain  the  seat  or  cause  of  the  obstruction.  |  feet  length,  be  their  thickness  what  it  m^v. 
In  some  persons,  however,  when  placed  in  a  j  The  best  deals  are  those  obtained  from  Gr^, 
proper  position,  so  that  the  sunshine  or  other  St.  Petersbur;^  Christiania  or  Dramm  u 
strong  light  may  be  properly  directed  into  it, !  Norway. 

a  little  management  enables  us  to  examine  I  Sean  (Lat.  decanns).  An  eedefns^ti:^ 
nearly  its  whole  extent.  In  some  cases  of  con-  dignitaiy  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  chorrh-, 
genital  deafness  this  passage  is  closed  by  a  being  the  head  of  the  chapter  of  can^n^  r 
membrane,  which,  if  near  the  external  orifice,  prebendaries,  and  forming  together  withth-. 
is  easily  detected,  and  may  be  divided  or  re-  ]  a  council  to  advise  the  bishop  in  the  affair  >  f 
moved ;  but^  if  deeply  seated,  it  may  escape  his  see.  [Chaptrb,]  In  England  then  &."►, 
observation  till  the  child  attains  a  certain  age,  properly  speaking,  three  dasses  of  eoclesiA»>t  ^ 
or  should  begin  to  talk ;  for  till  that  time  the  presidencies  to  which  the  title  dean  beios^ . 
deafiiess  of  infants  often  passes  unobserved.  I  deans  rural,  deans  of  cathedrals,  and  d>^<it « "^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  where  the '  peculiars.  Rural  deans  were  originallj  l*r- 
malformation  exists  in  both  ears,  and  the  child !  ficed  clergymen  appointed  by  the  h\th'jv  '■ ' 
is  dumb  as  well  as  deaf,  a  timely  operation  ^  exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  di0tn<'i'  i^! 
may  effect  the  double  benefit  of  giving  both ' " 
hearing  and  speech.  Where  the  passage  to 
the  tympanum  is  more  extensively  obliterated 
or  malformed,  the  cases  become  of  course  more 
complicated,  but  yet  often  admit  of  coze  by  a 


skilful  and  timely  operation. 

The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  aural 
passage  is  a  common  cause  of  imperfect  hear- 
ing, and  sometimes  it  is  obstructed  by  accumu- 
lations of  hardened  wax.  These  causes  of 
deafness  may  in  most  Ciises  be  relieved  or 
removed  by  syringing  the  ear  with  warm 
water,  which  should  be  forcibly  injected,  and 
so  directed  as  to  reach  the  membrana  tympani. 
Insects  or  worms  in  the  ear  may  be  washed 
ont  in  the  same  way,  or  killed  by  the  intzo- 
diiCtion  of  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil,  or  of  cam- 
phorated oiL 

Another  cause  of  deafness  is  deficient  secre- 
tion of  wax,  occasioning  a  dryness  of  the  tube 
of  the  ear.  It  is  relieved  by  greasy  applications, 
and  by  the  cautious  use  of  stimulanta,  such  as 
olive  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  of  compound  camphor  liniment,  or 
spirit  of  ammonia,  have  been  added. 

In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  tympanum 
followed  by  suppuration,  more  or  lees  dea&ess 
ensues,  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  going  on,  and  requiring  prompt,  and 
genendly  antiphlogistic  treatment:  the  pain, 
especially  at  the  outaet  of  the  disorder,  is  often 
intense,  and  the  discharge  purulent  and  oflfen- 
■iya.    The  deufheBS  that  attends  a  violent  oold 
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his  diocese  remote  from  his  personal  su^v"  i- 
tendence.  They  seem  to  have  been  eqnivai '' 
in  many  respects  to  the  chorepiscopi  of  t.v 
early  church,  and  many  parts  of  toeir  •  -  "^ 
are  now  discharged  by  the  archdeaoons.  K :-  i 
deans  are  still  occasionally  em{^oyed  in  r>/j- 
tions,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  re{>air  : 
churches,  and  performance  of  divine  serr.^ 
their  functions  had  for  many  years  Iv^^" 
almost  obsolete,  but  in  recent  times  have  *'•'  = 
generally  revived  in  the  English  dio-^-^^ 
Deans  of  cathedrals  have  already  been  mt: '» - 
The  third  speciee  of  deans,  or  deans  in  peci !  -*• 
are  those  of  '  particular  parishes  and  chn^  *^^'' 
or  rural  districts  that  have  iurisdietioD  wi'i ' 
themselves,  and  are  not  under  the  ordinan  ^ 
the  diocese.'  These  are  xery  few  in  mun*  ■ 
as  the  deans  of  Boddng,  Battle,  &c.  In  N'  •- 
land,  the  head  of  the  faculty  of  adfueat(^  t' 
called  the  dean ;  and  in  tlie  Scottish  mr 
cipal  system,  the  Ikan  of  Guild  is  the  s>v  ■. . 
magistrate,  having  the  care  of  all  hnil'i  -  :* 
public  and  private,  and  disdiaTging  fanrt. 

to  those  of  ue  Koi: 


i: 


somewhat  equivalent 
tedile. 

Boatk  (Qer.  tod).  Has  been  dtflned  bj  P* 
J.  Hughes  Bennett  as  the  permanent  ces^*  - 
of  those  properties  and  functions  which  <^"' 
stitute  Lm  [which  seel.  It  is  either  local  x' 
systemic.  Local  death  is  exemplified ia is"^' 
fication,  ulceration,  neerosie,  or  eaiisB.  By^*"' ' 
death  may  be  reducible  to  three  sevetal  in^i^ 
Ist  Death  by  syncope,  i.e.  btgiaiiing  at  ^ 
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heart;  2n(l.  Death  by  asphyxia,  at  the  langs; 
Bn<l.  3rd.  Death  by  coma,  at  the  brain.     It  may 
bf  also  produced  by  a  combination  of  two  or 
three  of  these  modes:   e.g.  chloroform  may 
kiil,  from  the  conjoined  stupefying  action  on 
the  braio,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  respiration; 
coma,  through  pressure  on  the  brain  affecting  the 
wdulla  ofdongata,  may  influence  the  pneumo- 
pwmc  nerves,  which  send  branches  to  the  heart 
HiiJ  lungs. 
Beath  Vateb.    [Anobittm.] 
SilNMle  (Ft.),    a  rush  of  waters,  breaking 
(luwn  all  opposing  barriers,  and  carrying  away 
ind  diKpeising  the  broken  fingments  of  rocks. 

Bebentorai  In  a  general  sense,  any  writing 
which  acknowledges  a  debt;  but  it  is  more 
partirularlv  appli^  to  custom-house  certificates 
<ntitling  the  exporter  of  goods  to  a  drawback 
or  bounty ;  and  to  the  acknowledgments  given 
It  railway  companies  for  special  loans,  as  dis- 
fr^Tiinhed  fiom  ordinary  shares.  The  term 
h1>')  signifies  an  infltmment  in  use  in  some 
p)vemment  departments,  by  which  government 
H  charged  to  pay  to  a  creditor  or  his  assigns 
t.i('  mm  found  due  on  auditing  his  accounts. 

D^blal  (Fr.).     In  Fortification,  the  quantity 
^'f  earth  excavated  from  the  ditch  to  form  the 
}  irapet.     [Rekblal] 
Debris  (Fr.).     In  Geology,  the  fragments  of 

BeM  (Lat.  debitum,  from  debeo,  /  owe). 

Is  Liw,  is  a  species  of  contract,  whereby  a 

'  *-'  in  actum,  or  right  to  a  certain  sum  of 

•  ixify.  is  mutually  acquired  and  lost :  usually 

''•■ridpd  into  debts  of  record,  debts  by  special 

••  'ntract,  and  debts  by  simple  contract.     A  debt 

t'  ivi'ord  is  a  sum  which  appears  to  be  duo  by 

'  I*  evidence  of  a  court  of  record  ;  such  as  debt 

•  :u. lament  or  recognisance.  Debt  by  specialty 
1^  where  a  sum  ia  acknowledged  to  be  due,  or 
|..t»i^m«i  due,  by  instrument  under  seal ;  such 

'  -  :i  .xjvenant,  bond,  &c     Both  these  species ! 
'  • '!» htR,  being  contracted  by  a  man  for  himself 

i'l  ill's  heini,  attach  on  his  lands  and  tene- 
'- -iits.  and  bind  them  in  the  hands  of  his  heir 
f  r  d^^rissee.     Debt  b^  simple  contract  is  either 

\'  virole  or  hr  written  obligation  unsealed; 
^I'hio  which  daas  fall  bills  of  exchange  and 

•  t.'iissory  notes. 

I'KiiT  is  also  a  personal  action  of  contract,  in 

'  nob  the  plHintin  seeks  the  recovery  of  a  debt; 

♦*.  a  tiquidated  or  certain  sum  of  money  al- 

;:•  i  to  l>e  due  to  him.     [Action.] 

Bebt,  VattoBttL     [Natiokal  Dbbt.] 

Bebvt  (Fr.).     In  its  most  general  accepta- 

0,  is  applied  to  the  commencement  of  any 

r.'l.»rtaking,    or  to  the  first  step  made  in  a 

;''Ji>  career;    but  it  is  confined  more  par- 

'il'irly  to  the   language  of  the  theatre,  in 

'  ioh  it  signifies  the  first  appearance  of  an  actor, 

'  iii>  first  appearance  on  any  particular  stage. 

ne«ade  ^Qt.  SmiCs).    A  word  used  by  some 

'1  writers  in  a  general  sense  for  the  number 

X  or  an   enumeration  by  tens ;  but  more 

uliarly  appropxiated  to  the  number  of  books 

*o  which  the  history  of  the  Soman  empire  by 

^j  w  divided,  eadi  division  consisting  of  ten 
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books  or  decades.  It  was  also  the  name  given 
to  the  space  of  ten  days,  which  in  the  French 
republican  calendar  was  substituted  for  the  or- 
dinary week.  Thus,  except  in  bissextile  years,  the 
whole  number  of  decades  was  thirty-six  and  a 
half :  the  days  of  the  half-decades,  falling  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  were  at  one  time  called  aans- 
culottideSt  and  afterwards  eompletnentary,  and 
dedicated  respectively  to  Virtue,  Genius,  La- 
bour, Opinion,  and  Recompense. 

]>eeairon(Gr.  Scxci,  ten,  andytwla,  an  angle). 
A  geometrical  figure,  having  ten  sides  and  ten 
angles.  If  the  sides  and  angles  are  all  equal, 
the  figure  is  a  regular  decagon,  and  inscribablo 
in  a  circle.  Euclid,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
Elements,  shows  that  the  side  of  a  regular  de- 
cagon is  equal  to  the  greater  segment  of  the 
radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle  divided  by  a 
medial  section,  or  so  that  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  radius  and  one  of  the  parts  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  other  part;  consequently, 
if  we  denote  the  radius  by  r,  and  the  side  of  the 
decagon  by  s,  we  shall  have  the  proportion 
r  :  s  : :  s  :  r^s ;  whence  «*  +  r  ^ssr*,  and  by 
solving  the  quadratic  «  =  i*r(^6— 1).  If  the 
radius  is  unit,  s»^  (V'S^l)  =  -618034  ;  and 
the  area  =  7-694209x*»,  or  7-694209  of  the 
square  on  the  side. 

Beoalitre  (Fr.).  A  measure  equivalent  to 
ten  litres.     [Litbb.] 

Secaloffue  (Or.  9€iedKoyos).  The  name 
given  to  the  ten  commandments  contained  in 
Exod.  XX.  That  their  number  was  understood 
by  the  Jews  to  be  ten  appears  from  Exod.  xxxiv. 
28 ;  but  they  differed  from  us  in  the  manner  of 
dividing  them,  considering  our  first  and  second 
as  one,  and  separating  the  last  into  two.  The 
same  method  is  adopted  by  the  Eomish  church, 
which  professes  to  follow  the  authority  of  St. 
Augustina     {Catichismus  ad  Parochos.) 

Secameroii  (Or.  Scica,  ten,  and  Tifiipa,  daif). 
The  name  given  by  Boccaccio  to  his  celebrated 
collection  of  tales:  tliey  are  supposed  to  be 
narrated  in  turn,  during  ten  days,  by  a  party  of 
guests  assembled  at  a  villa  in  the  country  to 
escape  from  the  plague  which  raged  at  Florence 
in  1348. 

Beeandrons  (Or.  lUoy  and  har/ip,  a  male). 
In  Botany,  a  plant  having  ten  stamens. 

Seeaatatlon.  The  pouring  off  a  dear 
liquid  from  its  subsidence  or  residue  ;  it  is  often 
resorted  to  in  the  chemical  laboratory  instead  of 
filtration,  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  being 
poured  or  siphoned  off  from  precipitates,  which 
may  thus  be  repeatedly  washed  or  edulcorated, 
so  as  to  free  them  from  all  soluble  matters. 

BeeapltatiOB.  A  mode  of  punishment  of 
great  antiquity.  Among  the  Continental  nations 
of  modem  times  it  is  the  ordinary  punishment 
inflicted  on  all  capitally  convicted  criminals. 
In  England  it  long  ago  became  a  punishment 
appropriated  only  to  criminals  of  the  highest 
rank.  The  last  instance  of  the  infliction  of  this 
punishment  in  England  occurred  in  1746,  soon 
after  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  had  been  quelled. 

Beoapod,  BecMipoda  (Gr.  Mm^  and  vovs, 
a  foot ;  ien-footed).     A  name  applied  by  Dr. 
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Leach  to  a  tribe  of  Cephalopoda,  including 
those  which  have  ten  looomotiye  and  prehensile 
appendages  proceeding  from  the  head;  two 
of  which  are  always  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
are  called  tentacles.  Also  applied  by  Cuvier  to 
designate  an  order  of  Crustaceans,  compre- 
hending those  which  have  ten  thoracic  feet 

DeeapterjgUuiSv  Beoapterygla  (Gr. 
S^ica,  ten,  and  wrdpt^^  pinion).  A  name  given 
by  Schneider  to  an  artificial  division  of  fishes, 
including  those  which  have  ten  fins. 

lleoarbontaatloa  of  Oast  &roB«  This 
process  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  convert  cast 
iron  into  steel,  or  by  a  fHirther  decarbonisation 
to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  malleable  iron. 
Hence,  many  articles  which  were  formerly 
exclusively  manufactured  of  wrought  iron  are 
now  cast,  and  afterwards  decarbonised,  such  as 
horse- shoes,  &c. ;  and  in  other  casos  various 
cutting  instruments  are  oast,  and  afterwards 
brought  to  a  proper  condition  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess. The  articles  to  be  decarbonised  are 
packed  in  finely  powdered  haematite,  or  native 
oxide  of  iron,  ana  exposed  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  a  high  red  heat.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
mix  iron  filings  or  turnings  with  the  haematite: 
these  substances,  thus  applied,  gradually  ab- 
stract the  excess  of  carbon  in  cast  iron,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  steel ; 
or,  b^  a  longer  continuance  of  heat,  to  that  of 
soft  iron.  Decarbonisation  may  also  be  effected 
by  blowing  a  cnrrent  of  air  through  cast  iron  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  by  which,  if  carefully  per- 
formed, a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  carbon  may 
be  burnt  and  driven  ont  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

Beoasfiyle  (Gr.  ScJcd^rvXof).  In  Architec- 
ture, a  building  having  ten  columns  on  the 
front  or  on  the  flank. 

Beoasyllabto.  Having  ten  syllables.  In 
the  German  and  English  languages  the  ordinary 
heroic  verse  is  decasyllabic  ;  but  a  short  sylla- 
ble is  sometimes  added  at  the  end  by  way  of 
variety,  and  this,  in  consequence  of  the  struc- 
ture of  those  languages,  takes  place  more  fre- 
quently in  the  former  than  the  latter.  In  the 
Italian  heroic  verse  the  eleventh  syllable  is 
almost  uniformly  added,  and  hence  it  is  more 
properly  to  be  termed  an  hendecasyllabie.  In 
French  versification  the  decasvUabic  line  is 
appropriated  to  light  compositions,  especially 
tales. 

lleeay*  The  gradual  destruction  of  build- 
ing materials  is  known  in  works  upon  Archi- 
tecture by  this  name.  It  differs  fiv>m  decom- 
position, inasmuch  as  decay  may  take  place 
without  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  stone;  whereas 
decomposition  always  implies  that  a  change  of 
some  kind  has  taken  plac«.  (Dictionary  of 
Technical  Terms  by  the  Architectxural  Publica- 
tion Society,  art  *  Decay.') 

Dbcat.    [£biihacausi&] 

Seoember  (Lat.  decem,  ten).  The  tenth 
month  in  the  calendar  of  the  ancient  Bomans, 
who  began  the  year  with  March. 

(Lftt).  Properly  any  body  of  ten 
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'  men  appointed  for  particular  parposes.  But  ilut 
'  which  is  especially  known  by  this  name  iras  tb« 
I  commission  elected  firom  the  Romui  patriciar^ 
in  what  is  called  the  802nd  year  afttr  tb 
foundation  of  the  city,  and  invested  vith  a!' 
the  supreme  powers  of  the  state,  for  the  p>iT- 
pose  of  drawing  up  a  body  of  lavs  foondi^l 
according  to  Roman  tradition,  on  the  m^^re 
approved  institutions  of  Greeee.  They  j^ 
sented  to  the  people  a  number  of  lam  enjnri-i 
on  ten  tables,  containing  a  sumnuuy  of  th" 
privileges  to  be  enjoyed  l^  the  people.  m^\'* 
crimes  to  be  punished,  &e.  At  the  same  tin:'- 
they  informed  the  people  that  their  plan  v2« 
incomplete ;  and  accordingly  a  new  oomini<«si ^i 
to  which  the  plebeians  were  admitteil,  wa> 
appointed  for  uie  next  year,  with  the  h't.- 
powers  ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  additt  ri 
I  of  two  more  tables  to  the  former  t^en,  r'm 
making  up  the  famous  twelve  tables,  ifh'.'!i 
were  the  foundation  of  all  Roman  law  in  n> 
sequent  times.  The  second  deoemTiiat/'.  « 
are  told,  did  not  demean  itself  with  the  sar^* 
moderation  as  the  first,  but  sought  to  yn<>: 
its  power,  and  at  the  same  time  procev^i'^  to 
some  violent  acts  of  despotism,  which  s>-)  »i- 
asperated  the  people  as  to  make  its  disbolu';^ 
necessary.  But  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  d«^''::- 
virate  is  full  of  inoonsiatencies  and  diffi(.'u'.'>'^ 
which  have  been  forcibly  exhibited  hj  .^ir" 
Comewall  Lewis,  in  his  work  on  the  (>n/>^  v 
of  Early  Roman  History. 

Besides  these  extraordinary  eoouni»<'<^^^ 
there  was  a  body  of  decemviri  dioerti  fo 
judicial  purposes,  to  preside  over  and  fiumi:.-:^ 
the  ccntumviri,  and  to  judge  certain  e&'<^ 
by  themselves.  There  were  iSewiae  deeem^-'i 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  divide  Uc^ 
among  the  militaiy. 

Beeepttwo  Cadflsee.  In  Mnsic,  •  ad<"  <*« 
in  which  the  final  dose  is  avoided  by  Tan. :^ 
the  final  chord. 

Beeldua  (Lat.).  In  Anatomy,  a  v^^'"' 
or  an  alteration  of  the  mucous  membrare  'f 
the  uterus,  preparatory  to  the  reception  <■(  t-' 
impregnated  ovnm,  which  ia  discbinrt^'  ''' 
parturition.  When  the  ovum  enters  theut^n-'. 
it  becomes  embedded  in  the  deetdoa,  «^ - 
yields  and  is  protruded  inwards,  and  becomiL: 
more  and  more  inverted  as  the  ovum  gr"^- 
it  is  called  the  dseidwa  refUxa,  while  '^.- 
other  part  of  the  membrane  is  called  t: 
decidua  vera. 

Beetdnons  (Lat  decidnus).  In  BotArj.  ^ 
applied  to  phuts  whose  leaves  fall  off  is  '' 
autumn,  in  contradistinction  to  evergreens. 

DsciDXTOua.    In  Zoology,  a  term  appli'^^ ' 
parts  which  have  bat  a  tempoiaiy  ezistenct.  ir  '• 
are  shed  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  anioul '-» 
certain  kinds  of  hair,  homs^  «nd  teeth. 

Beeimal  Arltlimetlo.  The  common  fp- 
tem  of  arithmetic,  in  whidi  the  scale  of  nuinb*-rj 
proceeds  by  tens.     [Abxthkrio.] 

Beetnudt  CtreolAilav  «r  Xaemtlai' 

[ClBCXTLATTNO  OB  RbCCBBOVO  DKDIAI.] 

neotinal  VrMtHm.  A  fractioa  wb.« 
denominator  is  a  decimal  number  or  poY?r  •  t 
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ten.   Thofl  Vjj^  is  m  deciiiial  finction.    It  may 

be  derompoaed  into  the  ram 
1000        200         30 


100    ^  100 
slO  +  2  -f 


100 


10  + 


4 
100 


100 


Bj  an  obrionfl  extension  of  the  method  of 
local  Talnes^  where  each  digit  has  ten  times 
the  Talne  of  the  like  digit  which  immediately 
raeceeds  it;  the  abore  decimal  fraction  may 
dearly  be  written  more  concisely  in  the  form 
12*34,  where  the  decimal  point  after  the  2 
mervdy  serves  to  indicate  which  digit  represents 
mitt.    In  this  abbreviated  form  a  decimal  I 
fraction  is  termed  a  decimal.    For  the  pnrpose  ' 
of  indicating  the  unites  place,  other  and  less ' 
objectionable  methods    have   been  proposed.  I 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  method,  however,  of  using ', 
a  pomt,  placed  for  distinction  near  the  top  of 
the  figures,  is  the  one  most  oonunonly  employed. 
The  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  mol- 
tiplication,  and  diyision  may  be    applied  to 
dedmals  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  to 
intt^era;  hence  their  great  utility.    The  only 
additional  rules  in  decimals  refer  to  the  posi- 
tion (if  the  decimal  pointy  and  these  are  easily 
Riiined. 

Decimal   iractions    appear   to   hare   been 
introduced  by  Regiomontanus,  about  the  year 
14M ;  but  StSerinus  was  the  first  who  wrote  an 
nprpss  treatise  on  the  subject^  in  his  Practigue 
iAritkmitigue,  published  in  1682.    In  their 
abbreriatea  form,  as  decimals,  they  are  noTf 
nDirersally  employed  in  all  arithmetical  calcu- 
Litiona ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
decimal  division  of  weights,  measures,  money, 
&o.,  has  not  been  adopted  in   all   civilised 
eoontries,  by  which  the  reduction  of  fractional 
fMrta  from  one  scale  to  another  would  be 
obviated,  and  all  the  applications  of  arithmetic 
to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  greatly  sim- 
plified  A  rabdiyision  of  weights  and  measures 
on  this  principle  was  adopted  in  France  at  the 
time  of  the  Keyolution,  but  has  only  been 
parti&Uy  imitated  by  other  countries. 

Seeiiiua  or  Xetiieal  System.  The 
plurality  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  various 
parts  of  France,  due  to  the  £ict  that  the  king^ 
dtm  had  been  at  different  periods  divided  into 
^rt-ral  independent,  or  nearly  independent, 
governments,  was  found  to  be  a  serious  hin- 
drance to  internal  trade.  This  evil  had  long 
o^'cupied  the  attention  of  the  French  savans, 
and  R  remedy  was  at  length  proposed  by  the 
^'->n9tituent  Assembly.  It  was  conceived  that 
tU  univeisal  adoption  of  a  system  of  weights 
and  measures  which  shoul(l  be  based  on  some 
natnnl  and  invariable  element  would  be  a 
gRat  international  benefit^  and  the  National 
Assembly  petitioned  the  king  by  a  decree  of 
May  8, 1790,  to  the  effect  that  communications 
ihonld  be  made  to  the  king  of  Gbeat  Britain, 
in  order  to  piocure  the  concurrence  of  the 
Enfchah  parliament^  for  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  oommiatioii  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
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and  the  London  Boyal  Sodety,  whose  busi- 
ness should  be  tbe  canying  out  an  interna- 
tional Bjrstem  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
decree  contains  a  suggestion  that  the  basis  of 
the  system  should  be  taken  from  the  length  of 
a  pendulum  at  the  latitude  of  45^  north.  The 
scnemedidnot,  it  seems,  attract  much  attention 
in  this  countiy ;  and  Macpherson,  whose  col- 
lection of  facts  bearing  upon  trade  and  com- 
merce at  this  period  is  very  minute,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  proposaL 

A  commission,  however,  was  formed  in 
France,  of  which  Laplace  was  a  member.  It 
continued  its  workings  durmg  the  time  of  the 
revolutionary  government^  and  some  persons 
served  on  it  even  fiom  other  countries.  After 
the  break-up  of  the  Bepublic,  the  scheme,  like 
every  act  of  the  revolutionaiy  era,  became  un- 
popular, thouffh  during  the  consulate  Napoleon 
^ve  in  his  aahesion  to  the  plan,  and  Authered 
it.  After  a  time,  however,  ne  became  one  of 
its  strongest  opponents.  Tlie  metrical  system 
was  equsJly  unpopular  under  the  regime  of  the 
Bestoration,  the  elder  Bourbons  identifying  it 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  Revolution.  Stifl  it 
had  been  for  some  time  used  by  many  scientific 
and  professional  bodies,  and  by  some  official 
departments,  as,  for  instance,  the  French  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Admiralty. 

The  community  at  large,  however,  exercised 
their  discretion  in  the  employment  of  the  new 
at  the  old  weights  and  measures,  till,  in  July 
1837,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  passed 
a  law  bv  which  the  adoption  of  tne  system 
was  made  compulsory,  though  the  regulation 
was  not  to  take  effect  till  January  1840.  No 
difficulty  was  found  in  canying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law.  The  Frendi  people  nave 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  ciuuiffe,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Chavalier 
{Parliamentary  Report  411,  1862,  p.  60),  the 
metrical  system  hss  given  universal  satisfaction, 
and  has  simplified  commercial  transactions  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  machinery  by  which  the  system 
was  enforced  was  very  easy.  The  V^rificateur 
des  Poids  et  Mesures  visits  the  shops  in  his 
anondissement,  and  inspects  the  weights  for 
the  benefit  of  the  customers.  This  official  is 
instructed  to  inhibit  all  but  metrical  mea- 
sures ;  and  as  the  transfer  of  land  is  rc^stered 
in  France,  and  must  be  transacted  before  a 
notaire,  this  person  is  forbidden  to  use  any 
other  than  the  divisions  of  the  are. 

The  basis  of  the  decimal  system  in  France 
is  the  m&tre.  This  measure  of  length  is  equal 
to  the  estimated  ten-millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  north  pole  and  the  equator, 
the  calculation  having  been  taken  from  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  com- 
prised between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and 
the  result  being  reduced  precisely.  The  mitre 
is  rather  more  than  the  English  yard.  100 
mitres  being  e^ual  to  119*6046  yards. 

The  superficial  measure  is  the  are,  which  is 
equal  to  tne  square  of  ten  mitres ;  the  solid 
measure  is  the  stire,  that  is,  the  cube  of  a 
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mkre;  the  liquid  or  dzy  meHSure,  the  litare, 
i.e.  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  m^tre; 
while  the  unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme,  i  e. 
tho  cube  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  m^tre  of 

Sure  water  at  the  temperattre  of  32^  Fahren- 
eit,  or  0  centigrade. 

The  multiples  and  divisors  of  these  quantitii^s 
are  decimal,  the  former  being  taken  from  the 
Greek,  the  latter  from  the  I^tin.  Thus  deca, 
hecto,  kilo,  myiiagrammereprnflentrespectivelj 
10,  100,  1,000,  10,000  grammes;  while  deci, 
centi,  milligramme,  are  respectively,  '1  '01, 
'001  parts  of  a  gramme. 

The  following  are  the  several  weights  and 
measures  reduced  to  English  values : — 

Gramme  .        .       16'4327  grains. 

M^tre      .        .      89-3709  inches. 

Litre  17608  pints. 

Are  119'6046  squai^^ards. 

St^re       .  1-308042  cubic  yards. 

The  decimal  system  is  beyond  question  an 
economy  of  time  in  calculation.  Beginning 
with  a  unit  of  low  quantity,  its  adaptation  to 
the  easy  determination  of  weights,  both  of 
great  and  small  amount,  has  caused  it  to 
be  adopted  in  quantitative  analysis,  and  in 
some  commercial  transactions.  Besides,  as  it 
is  derived  from  a  natural  fact^  it  could  be 
adopted  by  all  nations  without  wounding  na- 
tional vanity;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  argue 
that  a  uniform  international  system  of  weights 
and  measures  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit,  both  as  an  economy  and  as  enlarging 
and  solidifying  commercial  relations  between 
communities.  Nor  are  the  practical  difficulties 
of  real  importance,  for  the  experience  of  the 
system  in  France  is  conclusive  as  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  advantages  of  the  decimal 
method  are  recognised  and  accepted. 

But  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  decimal  system  to  an  inter- 
national currency.  Of  the  advantages  which 
such  a  currency  would  confer,  there  can  indeed 
be  but  one  opinion ;  and  ultimately  the  interests 
of  nations  and  the  progress  of  commercial  di- 
plomacy may  perhaps  induce  the  change ;  but 
It  will  be  necessary  first  that  the  measure  of  value 
should  be  taken  in  the  same  metaL  At  present 
the  standard  in  England  and  some  Continental 
states  is  gold ;  in  France  and  the  majority  of 
European  communities  it  is  silver.  Next,  the 
unit  must  be  small  or  of  low  value.  If  it  be 
large,  as  the  su1)divisions  under  the  decimal 
svstem  become  fractional  after  the  first  divi- 
sion, the  system  would  be  more  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient  than  the  custom  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  obviate — a  custom  which  is  partly 
decimal,  partly  duodecimal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  sovereign 
should  be  divided  into  a  thousand  mils,  the 
florin  representing  100,  and  so  on.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  means  for  cazrying  out 
the  decimal  system  in  the  United  Kin^om, 
but  it  does  not  meet  the  laiger  and  ultimately 
more  important  question  of  an  intemationid 
currency. 
For  the  fullest  information  on  this  qiMtion, 
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see  the  *  Report  on  Weights  and  HeamKe,' 
Parliafnentaiy  Papen  411,  session  1861-2. 

The  decimal  system  is  adopted  is  ¥TaD<^, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Spun,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Greece,  many  countries  b  Scntb 
America,  and  is  slowly  flnding  its  way  mto 
Sweden  and  Russia. 

Bedmatlon  (Lat  decimatb).  In  Bomrm 
History,  the  selection  by  lot  of  one  nan  (mt  of 
every  ten,  who  was  put  to  death  as  an  exaciplt* 
to,  or  satisfaction  for,  the  res^  in  cases  of  matin  j 
or  fiiilure  in  militaiy  dutv.  This  pructke  bs 
been  occasiojially  recurred  to  in  modem  time; ; 
as  by  the  Spanish  general  Cuesta,  aft«r  ti» 
battle  of  Tatavera. 

Beek  (Ger.  decke,  a  coffering^  and  dach,  <: 
roof).  On  Shipboard,  a  platfoim  of  pUiiks 
laid  upon  the  beams  and  carlings,  hmm  ^ 
flooring  for  those  above  and  shelter  for  those 
below.  In  addition,  it  is  the  support  of  g^j&N 
cargo,  &C.,  and,  when  the  hatches  are  batui.'^ 
down,  the  means  of  keraing  the  wsresi  out  id 
tempestuous  weather.  To  make  them  water- 
tight, the  planks  are  caulked  and  pitche^i  b«- 
tween.  In  laige  vessels  tliere  are  sevenil  dak 
as  the  wpper,  meting  lower,  and  orlop  d<-ok.v 

SeolamatloB  (Lat.  declamatio).  Si^itl^ 
among  the  ancients,  the  art  of  ^xrakiog  m- 
differently  upon  both  sides  of  a  question.  Id 
modem  times  the  meaning  of  deeiamiUu-n  b 
different  in  different  countries.  In  Gemurr 
and  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent,  it  is  c-r-.i 
used  in  a  sense  nearly  synonymous  vith  rr >'  - 
tioe.  In  France  and  England,  espivn-j  ; 
the  latter,  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  anj  r ' ' 
oratorical  display,  either  in  the  palpit>tf'-^' 
bar,  in  the  senate,  or  on  the  stage.  But  r  ^ 
employed  most  usually  in  a  dispara^og  '^<<^  ^ 
to  indicate  the  use  of  forced  empbt^^  ^-' 
inflated  language  to  withdraw  the  sttenti-  n  '*- 
the  hearer  £rom  the  weakness  or  &Um7  ^  '-^'^ 
reasoning.    [Eloqubngb.] 

Bedaratlos  (Lat  dedaratio).  In  Lav.  a 
legal  specification,  on  record,  of  the  c«^  '  i 
action,  by  a  plaintiff  against   a  de&nd^t. 

[PLBiLDINO.] 

Peclaimtlpn,  SylBc*  In  English  Uv.  ar 
exception  to  the  mle  that  hearsay  erideD^  '-^ 
not  admissible  [Evidsnob],  is  admitted  ir.  ':;- 
case  of  homicide ;  where  tne  declaration  r.  v 
by  a  person  in  immediate  expectation  of  J>  ' 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  mortal  injnn  :> 
received,  although  he  cannot  be  present  to  g'^' 
endence  in  oourt^ 

Baeleaaioii  (Lat  dedinatio,  firom  dtxl.' 
I  deflect).    In  Gnimmar,  the  changes  of  t^'^' 
nation  in  nouns,  corresponding  to  the  ran  ~* 
Illations  in  which  substances  are  cooceivi^  ^ 
stand.    [Gash  and  Gkamxajl] 

BetfUiuitloiiofa  Celestial  Body.  Tj' 
angular  distance  of  the  body  north  or  S'^"^*- 
from  the  celestial  equator.  It  is  raessured  > 
the  great  circle  whidi  passes  through  the  cti'^ 
of  the  body  and  the  two  poles  of  the  heaT-f. 
and  is  consequently  peipendicnlsr  to  theeqoji'' 
or  It  may  be  defined  to  be  the  uc  of  a  arcir  •>: 
declination,  pasnng  through  the  place  oi  '^ 
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hefttenly  body,  intercepted  between  that  place  ' 
and  the  celestial  equator.    The  plaoe  of  a  atar ' 
m  the  heaTens  ia  determined  by  means  of  its 
rujht  aseensiim  and  declination ;  the  right  as- 
etnfion  being  the  angular  distancOf  measured 
OD  the  equator,  between  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  point  in  which  the  circle  of  declina- 
tion of  the  star  intersects  the  equator,  measuring 
from  the  fii»t  point  of  Aries  eastward,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun. 
Ri^ht  ascension  and   declination  thus  oorre> 
epond  to  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  euth.    In  the  analytical  theory  of 
the  planets  it  is  often  necessary  to  define  the 
jthce  of  a  planet  or  comet  with  reference  to 
the  ecliptic,  or  plane  of  the  earth's  annual 
motion;  and  the  early  astronomers  unfortu- 
mtflj  adopted  for  this  purpose  the  terms  lofi' 
gitude  and  latitude^  which,  as  the  same  terms 
lire  appropriated  to  terrestrial  objects  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense;  is  the  cause  of  considerable  em- 
barrassment to  beginners.      The    student  of 
aetmnomy  must  therefore  remember  that  in 
■^Hldng  of  celestial  objects,  declination  and 
r.fjht  ascension  have  reference  to  the  equi- 
n'ctial,  or  plane  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation ; 
while  latitude  and  longitude  are  measured  re- 
({•is^tiveiy  from  and  along  the  ecliptic. 

Tbo  declination  of  a  star  is  said  to  be  north 
▼ben  the  star  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  south 
▼hen  the  star  is  south  of  the  equator. 

OeoliBAttoB  Clrclem  Great  circles  pass- 
ing through  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  Parallels 
of  declination  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the 
oeJestial  equator. 

DeollBatlOB  of  the  Btegnetle  Veedle. 
The  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle,  that  is,  the 
i)tr.ught  line  which  joins  its  poles,  does  not 
c<jineide  with  the  astronomical  meridian,  but 
deviates  from  it  more  or  less,  sometimes  towards 
the  west  and  sometimes  towards  the  east.  This 
deviation  is  called  the  Declination  of  the  Needle, 
The  following  table  of  observations,  made  at 
^aris,  will  be  sufiScient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
changes  which  the  declination  of  the  needle 
has  nndei^one  at  different  epochs : — 


Years 

DecUnation 

Yean 

Declination 

1580 

11° 

3(/East 

1814 

220  34' West 

1618 

8 

0 

1817 

22     19 

um 

0 

0 

1819 

22     29 

1078 

1 

30  West 

1822 

22     11 

1700 

8 

10 

1824 

22     23 

1  1767 

19 

16 

1825 

22     22 

,  1780 

19 

65 

1832 

22       3 

1786 

22 

0 

184:2 

21     25 

isor, 

22 

6 

1852 

20     20 

1813 

22 

28 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  since  1680  the 
declination  has  Taried  more  than  thirty  degrees. 
In  1663  it  Tanished.  From  the  date  of  the 
firiit  obaervatioDB  tiU  1820,  it  has  advanced  pro- 
gressively westward ;  but  since  that  time  it  has 
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assumed  a  retrograde  movement  towards  the 
east.  (Pouillet,  Hhnens  de  Physique,  t  i.  p.  462.) 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  at 
London  in  1865  was  20°  SO'.     [MAomrrisM.] 

l>eollnoinater«  An  apparatus  for  mea- 
suring the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
or  the  force  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.     [Maombtoxbter.] 

Booolts  or  BaoooB.  In  Hindustan,  the 
name  given  to  associations  of  robbers  who  go 
about  the  country  in  gangs.  The  occupation 
is  generally  hereditary,  as  with  the  Thugs, 
with  whom,  however,  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded.   [Thugs.] 

BeiMdlatioii  (Lat  de,  and  coUum,  thenech). 
A  word  synonymous  with  beheading ;  used  chiefly 
in  reference  to  the  decapitation  of  John  the 
Baptist  This  word  is  used  by  Fabyan  so  &r 
back  as  the  year  1350. 

Deoomposltloiif  OlieiiiioaL  When  com- 
pounds are  resolved  into  their  elements,  or 
when  the  chemical  constitution  of  substances 
is  altered,  they  are  said  to  be  decomposed ;  and 
wheji,  in  this  operation,  new  products  are 
formed,  such  products  are  called  the  results  of 
decomposition.  Thus,  ammonia  is  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  certain  animal  substances ; 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  pit-coal,  &c. 

Chemists  use  the  terms  simple  and  compound^ 
GT  single  and  double  decomposition,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  less  and  more  complicated 
cases.  When  a  compound  of  two  substances 
is  decomposed  by  the  intervention  of  a  third, 
which  is  itself  simple,  or  which  acts  as  such, 
the  case  is  one  of  simple  decomposition :  water, 
for  instance,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  When  the  metal  potassium,  which 
is  a  simple  body,  is  thrown  into  it,  it  is  decom- 
posed ;  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  in  the  form 
of  gas,  and  the  oxygen  combines  with  the 
potassium  to  form  potassa.  Such  a  case  is 
often  tabularly  represented  as  follows;  and 
the  annexed  numbers  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
acting  bodies,  or  the  respective  weights  which 
are  required  for  perfect  decomposition : — 


Water  9. 


Hydrogen  1. 

Oxygen  8  +  potassium  39. 

•V , / 

Potassa  47. 


This  shows  that  when  9  parts  by  weight  of 
water  are  decomposed  by  39  parts  of  potassium, 
47  parts  of  potassa  (or  oxide  of  potassium)  are 
formed,  and  1  part  of  hydrogen  liberated. 

When  two  new  compounds  are  produced, 
the  result  is  called  double  or  complex  decom- 
position. Thus,  when  potassa  (composed  of 
potassium  and  oxygen)  and  hydrochloric  acid 
(composed  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine)  react 
upon  each  other,  chloride  of  potassium  (com- 
posed of  chlorine  and  potassium)  and  water 
(composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen)  are  the 
results.  These,  with  their  respective  equiva- 
lentSf  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram : — 
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Waters. 


Hydro- 
chloric 
add  37. 


. 


Hydrogen  1  +  oxygen  8. 
Chlorine  36  +  potassium  39. 


Potassa 
47. 


Chloride  of  potassium  76. 

This  table,  therefore,  shows  that  37  parts 
by  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  47  of 
potassa  produce,  by  mutual  decomposition,  75 
parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  9  of  water. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mutual  decomposing 
powers  of  different  substances,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  their  relative  affinities,  constitutes 
the  skill  of  the  practical  chemist  [Affinitt  ; 
Equitalbmts  ;  Cheuistbt.] 

Beeompositlon  of  Toroes.  In  Me- 
chanics, is  synonymous  with  reaoluHon  of 
forces.     [FoRCBS  and  Eotatioxs.] 

]>eeompoBltloii  of  Ucbt.  The  separa- 
tion of  a  beam  of  light  into  the  different  rays 
which  constitut«  the  prismatic  colours.  [Lioht.] 

Boooratloii  (Lat  decorare,  to  adorn).  In 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  decoration  of  any  work 
should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  derelopement 
of  impressions  which  the  mass  itself  is  intended 
to  create  in  strict  accordance  with  its  use ;  its 
object  being  merely  to  present  new  images 
which  spring  from  the  original  bare  design. 
All  decoration  or  ornament  must  be  accessory, 
never  principal,  or  overloading  its  object.  The 
ornaments  chosen  should  be  in  absolute  sesthetic 
accordance  with  the  object  arlomed ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  vessel  which  is  designed  tn  hold  liquid 
should  never  be  so  ornamented  as  to  represent 
basket-work,  which  is  SBsthetically  antagoniBtic 
in  its  suggestion  to  the  use  of  the  object  deco- 
rated.    [Obnamemt.] 

Boooy.  A  device  by  which  aquatic  birds, 
chiefly  ducks,  are  enticed  from  a  nver  or  lake, 
up  a  narrow  winding  canal  or  ditch,  which, 
gradually  becoming  narrower,  at  last  terminates 
under  a  cover  of  network  of  several  yards  in 
length.  The  birds  are  enticed  by  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  turf  on  the  margin  of  the  canal, 
which  tempts  them  to  leave  the  water,  and 
begin  to  dress  their  plumage.  When  so  en- 
gaged at  some  distance  up  the  canal,  they  are 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  decoy  man  ana  his 
dogs,  who  have  been  concealed  behind  a  fence 
of  reeds;  and  having  again  taken  the  water, 
they  are  driven  up  by  the  dogs  till  they  enter 
within  the  network  which  terminates  the  decoy, 
and  are  then  readily  caught 

Beoreoi  Beoreftals  (Lat.  decretum).  De- 
creta  or  decrees  in  the  Civil  Law,  are  the 
decisions  of  emperors  on  cases  submitted  to 
them,  forming  a  port  of  their  constitutions. 
Decretals  were  the  decrees  of  popes,  having  the 
same  authority  in  canon  law  as  decrees  in  civil. 
They  retained  this  authority  in  most  Catholic 
countries  until  the  fonrtoeuth  century.  The  first 
authentic  decretal  was  issued  by  Pope  Siricius, 
A.  D.  38/» :  it  prohibited  the  marriage  of  priests 
and  deacons.  But  during  the  pontificate  of 
Nicolas  I.  there  suddenly  appeared  fiftv-nine 
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lettos  and  decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  popes 
from  Clement  to  Melchiadea.  This  spunous 
collection,  which  contained  the  BonatioD  of 
Constantine,  with  thiity-nine  filse  decre<>s,  and 
the  acts  of  several  unauthentic  councils,  intro- 
duced among  the  decrees  of  pones  and  ctun- 
cils  from  Silvester  to  Gregoiy  II.,  asseited  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  popes,  and  inaiD- 
tained  the  whole  Bomish  system  of  dicirma 
and  discipline.  The  authorship  of  this  frau«i  n 
not  known ;  but  the  date  of  their  appeannef> 
can  be  determined  within  a  few  years.  Tbrt 
were  certainly  completed  alter  a.  d.  829,  iiLii 
were  not  less  certainly  published  before  a.d. 
847.     (Milman,  History  of  Latin  Chrittianiiii.] 

Dbcseb.  In  Law,  Uie  judgment  of  a  crort 
of  equity  on  any  bill  preferred.  Either  party 
maj  petition  the  court  for  a  re-hearing  be fure 
it  IS  signed  and  enrolled.  After  that  form  has 
been  gone  through,  a  bill  of  review  maj  be 
had  upon  apparent  error  in  judgment  on  the 
&ce  of  the  decree.  It  may  also  be  app^eii 
against  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Seoitiih 
law,  various  l^gal  judgments  and  sentencei  an 
styled  decreets. 

BeoromoBt  (Lat  decrementum).  Th^f^n 
by  which  a  variable  quantity  is  oonenred  to 
be  diminished.  It  is  opposed  to  increfner-t,  a 
term  of  frequent  use  in  the  differential  calinil  i*. 

Booroiittatlon  (Lat  crepito^  /  cnki''.. 
The  crackling  noise  which  common  salt  &:^i 
many  other  substances  make  when  throim  :r.t  < 
the  fire.  It  is  generally  occasioned  by  tht  o  n- 
version  into  vapour  of  small  portions  of  v^v 
imprisoned  in  the  interstices  of  the  substu  -■ 
the  latter  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  erpAi^'- 
force  of  the  vapour  so  generated. 

Boovrto.  The  Latin  name  for  the  cc'cn* 
mander  of  ten  men.  A  military  decnrioo  vaa 
a  cavalry  officer,  who  originally  eommsDiVi 
ten  Bol(&en,  or  one- third  of  a  tnima;  kt 
afterwards  the  same  name  was  preserved, 
though  the  command  was  extended  to  th^ 
whole  turma.  Municipal  decurions  wen  magi- 
strates in  the  municipal  towns,  answering  to 
senators  at  Bome.  In  later  times  also  cenais 
officers  of  the  imperial  household  used  th  s 
title :  as  decurions  of  the  chamberlains,  &c. 

BeoQsaate  (Lat.  decnasatus,  crossed).  Ap- 
plied to  the  arrangement  of  bodies  in  i^i^ 
that  alternately  cross  each  other;  as  the  ieavi^ 
of  many  plants. 

Bedloatioii  (Lat  dedicatio).  In  litentmv, 
a  complimentary  address  to  a  pazticnlar  jx^r- 
son,  prefixed  by  an  author  to  his  work  The 
custom  of  dedicating  works  was  in  use  at  & 
very  early  period.  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  ari 
Lucretius  were  among  the  number  of  those  wh^ 
practised  it  At  the  period  of  the  rpriral  d 
letters  in  Europe,  few  works  were  publish^ 
without  dedications.  Many  of  these  dedii'sticn-* 
are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  pur^ 
of  style,  and  from  the  matter  which  th^,» 
contain  are  of  more  value  than  the  treatif'^ 
to  which  they  are  prefixed.  But  the  prac- 
tice became  gradually  perverted;  and  m»^r 
of  the  authors  of  the  succeeding  gracmtioc* 
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enipluyed  them  chiefly  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  great.  Bedicationa 
were  most  abused  in  France  under  Louis  XIV., 
and  in  England  from  1670  to  the  accession  of 
(3(H)rge  lU.  Diyden  was  a  great  dedicator, 
and  Johnson  wrot«  dedications  for  money. 
Corneille  got  1,000  louis  d'ors  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  Cinna,  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
dedications  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
those  prefixed  to  the  different  volumes  of  the 
SpictatoTf  by  Addison ;  and  in  more  recent 
times  the  poetical  dedications  with  which  each 
canto  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Marmion  is  pre&ced. 
A  complete  history  of  dedications  would  be 
of  great  value,  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
hi^toiy  and  character  of  many  distinguished 
persons  which  are  now  inyolred  in  obscurity. 
A  few  such  works  are  in  existence ;  but  they 
are  only  accessible  to  the  learned.  (De  Dtdiea. 
lih.  fxt,  Lat,  by  Walch,  Leipzig  1716;  Com^ 
mrnta,  de  Dtdiea.  Lib.  by  Tacke,  Wolfenbiittel 
1733.) 

Bedtmns  Fotestatem  (Lat.).  In  Law,  a 
writ  or  commission  given  to  one  or  more  pri- 
vate persons,  for  the  speeding  an  act  appertain- 
ing to  a  judee  or  some  court.  When  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  is  renewed,  a  writ  of  de- 
dimas  potestat^m  is  issued  out  of  chancery, 
directed  to  some  ancient  justice,  to  swear-in  a 
jibtice  newly  inserted. 

Beed  (A.-Sax.  dsed,  Oer.  that,  a  thing 
^m).  A  deed,  in  Law,  is  a  writing  sealed 
a/.d  delivered  by  the  parties.  If  made  by  one 
p3rty  only  it  is  termed  a  deed  poll ;  if  by  several, 
Hn  indenture.  The  formal  parts  of  a  deed  of 
(^nreyance  are,  first,  the  date  and  names  of 
the  parties ;  secondly,  the  recitals,  in  which  the 
intention  of  the  parties  and  former  transactions 
with  reference  to  the  same  property  are  re- 
canted, 80  far  as  necessaiy ;  then  the  opera- 
tive part.  This  expresses  first,  the  considera- 
tJoQ  for  which  the  deed  is  made  (which  for 
m  my  sorts  of  deeds  is  now  merely  nominal)  ; 
then  the  conveyance  by  and  to  the  several  parties ; 
then  the  parcels,  or  description  of  the  tene- 
ments and  their  legal  adjuncts ;  then  what  is 
termed  the  habendum^  beginning  with  the  words 
'  to  have  and  to  hold,'  expressing  the  quantity 
of  estate  conveyed ;  then  the  declaration  of 
^^%  which  limits  or  modifies  the  enjoyment  to 
one  or  more  parties,  according  to  the  stipulations 
previously  made ;  then  the  declarations  of  trusts, 
if  any,  that  is,  of  equitable  interests  created  in 
the  property ;  and  lastly,  the  covenants  for 
t.tle.  These  covenants  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  ancient  warranty,  a  clause  by  which  the 
grantor  warranted  and  secured  to  the  grantee 
the  thing  granted ;  arising  out  of  the  feudal 
ni^tom,  whereby  if  a  lord  had  thus  warranted  a 
fief,  and  the  tenant  was  afterwards  evicted,  the 
lord  was  bound  to  recompense  him  with  another 
fi^f  of  equal  value.  The  covenants  relating  to 
the  title  secure  to  the  grantee  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  any  damage  he  mav  suffer  con- 
trary to  their  stipulations.  Besides  the  co- 
vennntA  for  title,  such  aa  may  be  demanded  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case — as  in  a 
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lease  the  covenants  for  repairing,  payment  of 
rent,  &c. — covenants  in  general,  when  broken, 
give  the  covenantee  an  action  for  damages 
against  the  covenantor;  or  if  he  be  dead, 
against  his  executor  or  axlministrators  to  the 
extent  of  his  personal  property  in  their  hands ; 
or  if  the  covenant  be  with  him,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  the  remedy  extends  to  the  heir  or 
grantee  of  the  covenantee. 

Lastly,  the  conclusion  of  a  deed  contains  its 
execution  and  date.  It  must  be  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  grantor ;  and  also  by  the  grantee, 
if  anv  engagement  or  covenant  is  entered  into 
by  him.  It  is  usual  for  witnesses  to  attest  the 
deed ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  unless  where,  a 
power  having  been  given  to  be  executed  by 
deed,  the  terms  of  the  power  require  such  at- 
testation. There  are  several  species  of  deeds ; 
some  having  effect  at  common  law,  others 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses ;  some  creating  an 
estate  termed  original  or  primary ;  some  en- 
larging, restraining,  transferrins,  or  extinguish- 
ing estates  already  created,  which  are  called 
secondary  or  derivative. 

Beemster,  Sempater  or  Benister  (A- 
Sax.  dom,  judgrnent  or  doom).  The  title  of 
judges  in  Jersey  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
Scotland,  the  word  long  since  came  to  designate 
an  officer  who  had  to  recite  the  sentence  which 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  court :  this  office 
is  now  abolished. 

]>e«r  (Gr.  ^p,  Ger.  thier,  a  beast).  The 
English  generic  name  for  the  ruminating  quad- 
rupeds with  deciduous  horns,  or  antlers ;  which 
appendages  form,  in  fi^it,  the  essential  character 
of  the  genus  Crrvus  of  Linnaeus.  [Coentja.] 
Deer  are  anatomicaUy  distinguished  from  other 
ruminants  by  the  absence  of  a  gall-bladder. 

The  species  of  deer  may  be  primarily  divided 
into  two  groups,  of  which  one  includes  those 
with  antlers  more  or  less  fiattened,  the  other 
those  with  rounded  antlers.  The  elk  {Cervua 
Alces,  Linn.)  is  the  most  characteristic  species 
of  the  first  group,  and  forms  the  type  of  the 
subgenus  Ahes  of  modem  systems.  It  equals 
or  exceeds  the  horse  in  bulk ;  has  a  short  body, 
with  a  still  shorter  neck,  raised  on  long  stilt-like 
legs.  The  muzzle  is  long,  broad,  and  overhangs 
the  mouth  like  a  square- shaped  lapel :  it  is  very 
muscular,  and  is  of  essential  service  to  the 
animal  in  detaching  the  lichens  and  mosses 
from  the  trunks  of  trees  and  other  places 
I  within  its  easy  reach.  The  long  legs  of  the 
elk  particularly  adapt  it  to  the  marshy  and 
swampy  forests  which  it  chiefly  frequenta,  in 
the  northern  parta  of  both  the  European  and 
American  continents.  The  antlers  of  the  elk 
appear  first  in  the  form  of  dag$  or  unbranched 
pointed  stems ;  these  are  succeeded  by  a  stem 
or  beam  supporting  a  few  short  branches.  At 
five  years  he  puts  up  antlers  in  the  form  of  a 
triangular  plate,  supported  on  a  pedicle,  and 
notched  along  the  outer  margin.  Afterwards 
the  bony  plate  increases  in  ita  expanse,  and 
the  points  between  the  notches  are  developed 
into  long  branches  or  snags,  of  which  a  single 
antler  sometimes  sends  ofi^  many  as  fourteen ; 
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and  the  pair  will  then  weigh  about  fifty  pounds. 
The  female  elk  goes  with  yoang  for  rather  more 
than  eight  months. 

The  rein-deer  (CIcrVM*  Tarandiis)  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  genus  in  the  presence  of  antlers 
in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  great  developement  of 
the  brow-antlerSf  or  branches  which  extend  for- 
wards over  the  forehead  from  the  base  of  the 
beam.  The  antlers  are  retained  through  the 
winter ;  and,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  brow- 
antlers  are  used  to  detach  the  frozen  snow,  which 
at  that  season  ooTers  the  lichens  on  which  the 
rein-deer  feeds,  the  necessity  of  the  singular 
exception  in  favour  of  the  female  rein-deer  be- 
comes obvious.  Her  antlers  are,  however,  always 
smaller  than  those  of  the  male.  The  rut  takes 
place  in  mid-winter,  and  the  period  of  gestation 
IS  about  six  montlis :  as  in  most  other  species 
of  deer,  one  fawn  is  produced  at  a  birth*  The 
rein-deer  is  a  native  of  the  most  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  America.  To  the  Laplander  it 
serves  all  the  ordinary  offices  of  the  beast  of 
draught,  and  supplies  him  with  the  nutriment, 
clothing,  and  useful  implements,  which  man  in 
more  favoured  climes  obtains  from  other  species 
of  the  valuable  order  of  Kuminantia. 

The  third  species  of  deer  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  flat-homed  group  is  that  which  the 
ancients  termed plat^^ceros,  and  wliich  now  forms 
the  ornament  of  the  English  park ;  the  fallow 
deer  {Cervus  Damas,  Linn.).  In  the  technical 
language  of  the  hunter,  the  male  fallow  deer 
is  callcKl  a  buck^  the  female  a  doe,  and  the 
young  nfaum.  The  buck-fawn  of  the  second 
year,  which  is  characterised  by  having  simple 
dags,  is  a  pricket.  In  the  third  year  a  brow- 
antler  is  put  forth,  and  the  young  buck  is  termed 
a  8&reL  In  the  fourth  year  he  is  a  mre, 
and  the  summit  of  the  beam  presents  a  biiid 
expansion.  At  the  fifth  year  the  expanded 
summit  of  the  beam  is  formed,  and  begins  to 
develope  snags,  and  the  fallow  deer  is  then  a 
buck  of  the  first  head.  At  each  subsequent 
year  the  branches  of  the  expanded  beam 
increase  in  length  to  a  certain  period,  after 
which  they  lose  their  size  and  regularity.  The 
period  of  gestation'  in  the  fiiUow  doe  is  eight 
months. 

Of  the  species  of  deer  of  which  the  beam  of 
the  antler  gives  a  roundefl  form  in  section,  the 
red  deer  {Cervus  EUnphus^  and  the  roe-buck 
(Cervus  Capreoliis)  are  indigenous  species. 

The  male  red  deer,  in  the  language  of  *  the 
noble  art  of  venerie,*  is  called  a  hart,  and  the 
female  a  hind.  She  goes  vrith  young  about  a 
week  longer  than  the  fallow  doe ;  and  brings 
forth  in  May  a  single  &wn,  rarely  two.  The 
young  of  both  sexes  are  at  first  styled  calves. 
The  male  differs  from  that  of  the  fallow  deer 
in  putting  up  at  six  months  a  pair  of  rudimental 
anUerSy  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  knobs,  calle<\ 
bossets.  In  the  second  year  they  assume  the 
condition  of  dags,  and  the  wearer  is  called  a 
brocket.  In  the  third  year  two  or  three  branches 
or  tynes  are  developed,  and  the  young  deer 
beoomek  a  tpayad.  In  the  fourth  year  the 
Bummit  of  the  beam  expands  into  the  crown  or 
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surroyal,  and  the  deer  is  bow  distinizQislied 
by  the  name  of  staggard.    In  th«  fifth  year 
the  term  stag  is  applied  to  him  in  a  limited  a&i 
technical  sense.    At  the  sixth  year  he  is  » 
Aar/,  and  his  designation  is  not  aiterwan:!$ 
changed ;  but  at  this  period  he  is  psrtuui.ir!Y 
distinguished  as  a  hart  of  ten^  and  is  not  wn- 
sidered  &ir  game  till  his  seventh  year,  ^h<a 
the  hart  is  said  to  be  palmed  or  crcmud,  in  re- 
ference to  the  full  developement  of  his  astlrr^^ 
The  antlers  or  attire  are  shed  very  soon  &i\t 
pairing :  at  this  period,  when  the  hart  has  Ut 
his  attire,'  he  retreats  to  the  shadiest  or  m  ^t 
unfrequented  part  of  his  range.    New  anit.a 
begin  to  grow  very  soon  after  the  old  ODe>  u> 
shed,  and  they  are  completed  in  the  mouth  <  f 
August     The  skin  or  velvet  which  pn>t<H>i'd 
the  vascular  periosteum  during  their  growii; 
now  dries,  and  is  rubbed  off  against  trees  •« 
any  resisting  body ;  this  act  is  technically  eaiirti 
burnishing.    The   harts  during    this    i<erA 
form  a  peculiar  and  distinct  association.    Triti 
hinds  form  another  groups  and  go  also  into 
retirement  with  their  calves,  to  which  thfj 
attend  with  a  high  degree  of  instinctive  miteh 
mil  solicitude.    The  brockets  and  the  brock-u 
sisters  constitute  a  third  association. 

The  roebuck  is  the  smallest  epecir-f  of 
European  deer;  the  male  is  in0nogamoQ.s,  ^i 
the  female  brings  forth  two  fawna  In  <-a.' 
island  they  are  now  confined  to  the  S<\->c^- 
mountains. 

The  largest  species  of  roond-antlered  dee:  in 
America  is  the  Wapiti  {Cervus  Strongyloctri . 
that  of  Asia  is  the  great  Busa  {Cervus  Hipy  <■■ 
phits\  which  is  noticed  in  the  wiiting^  '• 
Aristotle.  In  South  America  there  is  a  sinir:-^* 
group  of  small  deer,  called  prickets  or  bn*^  >■ 
the  antlers  being  developed  beyond  the  sim- 
ple condition  of  dags,  such  as  charaeterise  lut 
brocket  age  of  the  red  deer. 

Bofteoatton  (Lat  defaecatio,  from  hi, 
dregs).  The  separation  of  the  diegs  ^  ^' 
purities  of  liquors. 

BeftuDttttoii.    [Libel.] 

Sefkolt  (Fr.  d^faut).  In  Law,  is  in  & 
general  sense  the  omission  of  any  art  whi<  h  i 
party  ought  to  do  in  order  to  entitle  bim^<■lI  to 
a  legal  remedy.  Such  is,  for  example,  n<^n- 
appearance  in  court  on  a  day  assigned.  If  ^ 
plaintiff  in  an  action  make  defiinlt  in  app-ar- 
ance,  he  is  non-suited ;  if  a  defendant  i^-k- 
ment  by  default  passes  against  him.  Snfff nz; 
judgment  by  defiault  is  taken  for  an  admi&&i  'Z 
of  the  contract  alleged  by  the  plaintiff 

BeftMlter.  In  Militaiy  language,  a  sohh  ^ 
undergoing  punishment  by  sentence  of  hi«  cv.-O'- 
manding  officer.  All  crimes  and  ofi^nc^ ; ' 
soldiers  are  entered  in  a  book,  called  the 
defaulter  book, 

HefeAMUioe.  In  Law:  1.  A  eolUtenil 
deed,  made  at  the  same  time  with  a  detvJ  •  i 
conveyance,  containing  conditions  on  the  f^ 
formanoe  of  which  the  estate  created  bv  the  d 
of  conveyance  may  be  defeated.  2.  A  oefeas^^ 
on  a  bond,  recognisance,  or  judgment  reeoren 
is  a  condition  which  when  pez&nned  defeats 
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bond,  ftft  [Boss],  oontuned  in  or  isdoned  on 
the  inBtmnAnt  itoe]£ 

90i»ettv«  9UOim  In  Hnric,  an  interral 
contaimng  s  semitone  less  than  the  perfect 
fifth.  It  it  also  called  femidiapmtef  and  Jlatf 
Uuff,  false,  or  diminiBked  fifth. 

[FOBTmCATIOH.] 

[National  Dbfincb.  J 
In  En^sh  Law,  the  party 
agaiiut  whom  daim  is  made  in  an  action  or 
rait  In  proceedings  at  law,  the  role  is  now 
held  to  be  that^  in  penonal  actions  ex  contractu, 
the  ttdion  is  broo^t  against  the  person  who 
either  expressly  or  implicitly  made  the  contract ; 
in  pennnal  actions  ex  ddicio,  against  the  per- 
eon  who  either  actually  committed  the  ix^niy, 
or  tided  and  assisted  in  committing  it,  or  conn- 
Belled  or  ordered  the  party  to  commit  it ;  or 
Bgunit  all  or  any  of  them. 

]>eftad«r  of  tli«  WwMtk  (Lat  Fidei  Be- 
feoBor).  A  title  bestowed  by  Pope  Leo  X.  on 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  on  the  publication  of  his 
hook  agamst  Lnther.  When  at  the  Reformation 
Heniy  suppressed  all  the  monasteries  and  con- 
Tents  in  England,  the  pope  deprived  him  of 
this  title;  but  in  the  thixty-fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  it  was  confirmed  by  parliament^  and  it 
has  been  since  constantly  assumed  by  the  soTe- 
Kigns  of  England. 

Peftrwat  (Lat.  defero,  /  carry  away).  In 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  uniyerse  the  planets 
oore  in  drenlar  orbits,  the  centres  of  which  are 
nrried  round  in  the  circumference  of  other 
anlet.  These  secondary  circles  are  called  the 
^fferenttf  as  carrying  the  orbits ;  those  in  which 
the  planets  move  being  the  epicycles.  The 
Rjsteni  of  epicycles  and  deferents  was  invented 
^  Hipparchns  £}r  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  eccentricities,  perigees,  and  apogees  of  the 
planets.    [Epictcls.] 

Bafletent  Htimber.  In  Arithmetic,  is 
one  which  exceeds  the  sum  of  its  aliouot  parts. 
Thus  8  is  a  deficient  number,  since  the  sum  of 
its  ali<^uot  parts  1,  2,  4,  onlr  amounts  to  7. 
A  deficient  number  is  opposed  to  an  abundant 
number  in  this  reroect 

BellladlBir*  In  Fortification,  is  (1)  so  ar- 
ranging the  height  of  a  work  that  the  enemy 
cannot  see  into  it,  or  (2)  so  directing  its  faces 
that  the  enemy  cannot  enfilade  them,  or  take 
them  in  reverse. 

B«flle  (Lat  filum,  a  thread).  In  Militaiy 
language,  a  narrow  way,  through  which  troops 
can  pass  only  in  fiie,  or  a  small  number  abreast^ 
and  to  deJUe  is  to  pass  an  obstacle  by  reducing 
the  front  of  the  troops. 

BeflBtte  Zntevrftl.  Denotes  the  sum  of  a 
Mries  of  infinitesimal  elements,  whose  first 
and  last  terms  are  given.  If  /  (x)  dx  be  the 
general  type  of  such  an  element^  the  sum  of  all 
such,  as  X  increases  horn  aXob,  would  be  the 

definite  integral  represented  by  /  f{x)dx,  of 

which  a  and  b  are  said  to  be  the  limits.  A  de- 
finite integral  is  a  function  of  its  limits,  and  of 
the  constanis  contained  in  its  eUment'Junction 
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'/  {x\  but  does  not  in  any  way  inrolve  the 
I  variable  x.    In fiMt,  if  F(jr)  -f  C,  where  C  is  an 
'  arbitrary  constant,  be  the  function,  whose  dif- 
ferential i0/(«)  dx,  then  in  general 

^/(«)<i*-F(J)-F(a). 

i  or  as  it  is  often  written  [F  (*)]»*.  The  Ainction 
F(x)  is  termed  the  ind^nite  integral,  and  is 
usually  indicated  by  the  symbol 

J/{x)dx,md-^[/(x)dxl 

,  the  latter  being  the  notation  employed  in  the 
calcqlns  of  operationa 

Beflnlte  Propoittonala.  In  Chemistiy. 
[Atoxic  Thbobt  and  Equitalbnts.] 

BellBftttoB(Lat  definitio).  Lit^aily,  laying 
down  a  boundary.  In  Logic,  it  signifies  a  de- 
scription which  separates  a  term  from  eveiythins 
else.  By  the  schoolmen  definitions  were  divided 
into  nominal  and  real;  the  former  settine  forth 
the  meaning  of  a  word,  the  latter  expEiiniog 
the  nature  of  a  thins.  There  is  sAao  a  division 
into  accidental  and  eesevtial  definitions,  the 
former  describing  by  attributes,  not  included  in 
the  connotation :  the  latter  by  specifying  the 
genus  and  differentia.  Such  definitions,  Mr.  Mill 
remarks,  are  always  liable  to  be  overthrown  by 
the  discovery  of  new  objects  in  nature. 

Bellaffratlon  (Int.  defiagratio,  a  burning). 
A  chemical  term  applied  to  sudden  and  rapid 
combustion :  when  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
nitre  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  bums 
with  a  kind  of  explosion,  or  dtfiagrates, 

Belleotloii  (Lat.  deflexio,  a  bending  doum- 
wards).  The  change  of  form  produced  in  a 
beam  when  its  uraer  surface  becomes  depressed 
below  its  original  level  line^  whether  caused  by 
an  extraneous  weighty  or  merely  by  that  of  the 
unsupported  portion  of  the  beam  itself.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  deflection  of  beams 
have  been  thus  stated  by  Coulomb:  1.  The 
deflection  below  the  natural  level  is  proportional 
to  the  weight ;  2.  The  weight  required  to  pro- 
duce depression  is  proportional  to  the  width  of 
the  bar,  but  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the 
depth ;  3.  It  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cube 
of  the  length. 

Belleotlon  of  a  :ProjeotlIe  at  any  point 
of  its  flight,  is  its  perpendicular  distance, 
measured  horizontally  at  that  point,  fmm  a  ver- 
tical plane  passing  through  the  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  piece  from  which  it  is  fired. 

Bellectton  of  tlie  Says  of  Uirbt. 
When  a  luminous  ray  passes  very  near  an 
opaque  body,  it  is  deflected,  or  bent  from  its 
rectilinear  course,  towards  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  the  deflection  is  ereater  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ray  from  the  body  is  less.  To  this 
phenomenon,  first  observed  by  Grimaldi,  New- 
ton gave  the  name  of  diffraction. 

]>ef6roeineiit.  In  Law,  a  general  name 
for  the  iiynry  occasioned  by  the  holding  of 
lands  or  tenemente  to  which  another  has  a 
right,  of  property  or  possession.     [iNTnusioN.] 

Befter-dar  (literally,  book-keeper).  The 
title  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  chancellor  of 
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the  exchequer  and  his  two  cofti^'utors  or  de- 
puties in  the  finance  department. 

]>evliitition  (Lat  aeglutio,  laica/fow).  In 
PhysioL>gy,  the  act  of  swallowing  food.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  mechanism  of  the 
most  extraorainaiy  and  complicated  kind,  in 
which  the  consentaneous  actions  of  the  various 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  the 
pharynx,  the  laiynx,  and  the  cesophagus  or 
gullet,  are  concerned,  partly  by  voluntary  and 
partly  by  involuntary  impulse. 

There  are,  as  it  were,  four  openings  at  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  three  of  which,  during 
deglutition,  must  be  perfectly  but  temporarily 
closed  ;  whilst  the  fourth,  namely,  that  through 
which  the  food  is  to  pass  towarcls  the  stomach, 
must  be  open  and  without  impediment.  The 
openings  which  are  to  be  closed  are  those 
iniich  communicate  with  the  nose,  with  the 
ears,  and  with  the  lungs :  but,  as  far  as  the 
latter  is  concerned,  it  follows  of  course  that 
respiration  cjin  only  be  su8pende<l  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  that  therefore  the  moment  the 
morsel  is  swallowed,  or  has  passed  over  the 
larynx,  the  communication  between  it  and  the 
nose  must  again  be  free. 

When  food  Ib  properly  masticated,  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  collected  upon  th^  tongue,  which  is 
tiien  so  pressed  against  the  palate  by  a  muscular 
action  proceeding  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
backwutls,  as  to  propel  it  towards  the  pharynx, 
or  upper  end  of  the  gullet ;  at  this  moment  the 
Foft  palate,  previously  hanging  like  a  pen- 
dulous veil  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  is  drawn 
into  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuation, as  it  were,  of  the  bony  part  of  the 
palate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  close  the  nasal 
canals.  As  soon  as  the  morsel  or  portion  to 
be  swallowed  reaches  the  pharynx,  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  and  the  larynx 
are  raised  forward  to  meet  it,  and  hurry  it  over 
the  opening  of  the  glottis  towards  the  oesophagus. 
The  instant  the  l^ynx  is  raised,  the  glottis  is 
firmly  closed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  morsel  has 
passed  over  it  the  larynx  descends,  the  epi- 
glottis is  raised,  and  the  glottis  opens  again  to 
allow  air  to  enter  the  lungs.  Thus  it  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  food  is  limited  to  the  direction 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  neither  passes  into  the 
nnsal  canals,  nor  into  the  Eustachian  tubes,  nor 
into  the  larynx,  all  the  concurrent  actions  in 
this  period  of  the  act  of  deglutition  being  si- 
multaneously and  involuntarily  performed.  By 
the  contraction  of  the  pharynx  the  morsel  is 
delivered  into  the  oesophagus,  and  propelled  by 
the  muscular  structure  of  that  tube  towards 
the  stomach.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, the  fibres  relax  immediatelv  after  the 
passing  of  the  food,  but  the  inferior  portion 
remains  contracted  for  some  moments  after  the 
food  has  entered  the  stomach. 

The  due  admixture  of  saliva  with  the  food, 
and  the  lubrication  of  the  various  and  compli- 
eated  parts  over  and  through  which  the  food 
pisses,  by  mucous  secretion,  tend  materially 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  alimentary 
pellet. 
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I  BayraaaUtin  (Lot^  de,  /nwn,  and  gndtu,  a 
\  step).  In  Law,  the  act  by  which  any  penoo 
is  deprived  of  a  dignity  or  decree  of  honour. 
In  the  case  of  ecclesiastics,  it  is  geDerallj 
accompanied  by  the  ceremony  of  taking  avay, 
one  by  one,  their  sacerdotal  robes  or  onuunfoti), 
as  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Czanmer.  With 
knights,  their  spurs  were  hewn  cff  their  heels, 
and  their  swords  broken  over  their  heads. 

Begree  (Ft.  degr^,  Lat  gradus,  a  sttp).  A 
distinction  of  rank  in  universities :  in  its  pro- 
per use  denoting  a  certain  amount  of  proficieD'^ 
in  the  faculty  or  science  of  which  it  is  entitle^l ; 
but,  by  modem  usage,  frequently  conferred  u 
am  honorary  distinction.  The  origin  ol  de^ntr^ 
at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  the  tiro 
most  ancient  in  Europe,  appears  to  have  he^n 
only  the  necessary  distmction  between  those  who 
taught  and  those  who  learnt  The  fanner  vt-n 
styled  (such  was  at  least  the  case  at  Pari?  t 
doctors  or  teachers,  and  masters^  aa  a  token  <i 
respect,  indiscriminately.  At  what  time  ihf 
distinction  between  these  two  degrees  arose  ▼•" 
cannot  ascertain ;  but  about  the  middle  of  tb'> 
thirteenth  century  we  find,  at  Paris,  doet<>rs 
and  masters  simply  as  graduates,  and  sot  dv- 
cessarily  connected  with  the  busineea  of  teach- 
ing; those  who  were  so,  being  called  rfot^t 
masterSf  or  simply  regtnU.  [Rbobnt.]  Th? 
degree  of  bachelor,  the  lowest  in  the  sertn! 
faculties,  is  certainly  of  French  origin ;  irh^-nv 
it  has  been  ar|[ueid  that  the  whole  system 
of  academical  titles  is  so  likewise.  Degnv<> 
still  continue  to  bear  the  same  names,  aod, 
with  some  Tsriation,  the  same  relative  aos- 
demical  rank,  in  most  European  countries;  bet 
the  mode  of  granting  them,  and  their  value  ai 
different  universities  as  tokens  of  praficiencr. 
vary  greatly.  Honorair  degrees,  in  the  Engii^b 
universities,  are  generally  oonfexred  in  dril  kv. 

Dborbb.  In  Algebra,  the  magnitude  of  thf 
greatest  sum  that  can  be  formed  by  addinz 
together  the  exponents  of  the  facients  or  vari- 
ables  which  occur  in  any  single  term  of  «Q 
equation  or  expression.    Thus 

is  said  to  be  of  the  second  degree  in  the  variablt^ 
X  and  y,  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  of  the secibi 
degree  in  the  coefficients  a,  6,  <r.  Thetenm 
degree  and  order  are  frequently  used  synoDTm- 
ously  in  algebra,  but  hare  distinct  meaning 
when  applied  to  differential  equaUotu, 

Degbbb.   In  Trigonometry,  is  the  angle  fob- 

tended  at  the  centre  of  any  circle  byin.ir^ 
equal  to  the  360*^  part  of  its  dieumfereoK.  in 
other  words  it  is  the  90*^  part  of  a  right  angle.  A 
degree  is  subdivided  into  60  minutes,  and  earh 
minute  into  60  seconds.  The  notation  em^loj^ 
for  an  angle  of  six  degrees  fifty-two  miout^ 
and  sixteen  seconds  is  6°  62'  1^.  The  abore 
division  of  the  circle  is  of  very  remote  origin- 
It  is  not  certainly  known  what  gave  occasion  to 
the  adoption  of  the  arbitrary  number  360 ;  but 
it  most  probably  had  reference  to  the  f}«* 
described  by  the  sun  in  one  day  in  perfonning 
his  annual  revolution  in  the  ediptie,  the  onolier 
360  being  taken  instead  of  d6d,  as  being  m*'^' 
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eoDTenientfor  arithmetical  operatioDBOQ  account 
of  its  containing  a  great  number  of  divisors. 
The  Chinese  divide  Uie  circle  into  365^  equal 
parts ;  so  that  the  sun  describes  daily  an  arc 
of  one  Chinese  degree.    An  attempt  was  made 
bj  the  French  |)hiroaoph^  at  the  period  of  the 
ReToIntion,  to  mtroduce  into  works  of  science 
a  division  of  the  circle  better  adapted  to  our 
dedmal  arithmetic  (the  quadrant  or  right  angle 
being  dirided  into  100  degrees,  the  degrees  into 
100  minutes^  and  so  on) ;  but  though  the  sys- 
tem was  adopted  by  some  writers  of  the  first 
Older  of  merit  (for  example,  I/iplace  in  the 
Mieanique  OUmU),  and  extensive  tables  were 
eofflputed  for  the  purposes  of  astronomical  cal- 
culation, it  never  came  into  general  use,  and 
now  appears  to  be  entirely  abandoned.    It  may 
be  remained,  that  a  division  of  this  sort  was 
recommended  long  ago  by  some  of  the  most 
emiDent    mathematicians,    Stevinus,    Wallis, 
Briggs,  Qellibrand,  Newton,  and  others. 
DaoBBB.    In  Grammar.    [Cohpabxsok.] 
Begree  of  ftatltiuto.    On  the  surface  of 
the  eaxth,  is  the  distance  an  observer  must 
advance  along  the  meridian,  to  the  north,  or 
Booth,  in  order  to  produce  a  variation  of  one 
degree  in  the  altitude  of  the  pole.    Ever  since 
it  was  discovered  that  the  euth  is  round,  the 
fxaet  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  terrestrial 
meridian  has  been  a  problem  of  extraordinary 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  directly  to  a 
howledge  of  the  earth's  dimensions.     In  mo- 
dern times  the  problem  has  acquired  a  still 
greater  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
coTeiy  of  ihe  earth's  ellipticity ;  for  it  is  by  the 
comparison  of  the  lengths  of  meridional  degrees 
at  (Afferent  latitudes  that  we  are  enabled  to 
aacertain  accurately  the  true  figure  of  the  earth, 
vhich  enters  as  an  element  into  many  of  the 
most  interesting  enquiries  of  physical  astronomy 
and  terrestrial  physics. 

When  we  consider  the  great  irregularities  of 
the  actual  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
length  of  a  degree  depends  on  the  radius  of  the 
circle  on  which  it  ib  measured,  it  will  readily 
appear  that  terrestrial  degrees  at  difierent 
places,  if  measured  on  the  external  surface, 
most  be  exceedingly  unequal.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  eflfects  of  superficial  irregularities, 
and  to  reduce  all  the  degrees  to  the  same 
radius,  the  8ui£ice  of  the  sea  is  supposed  to  be 
continued  all  round  under  the  continents,  and 
it  is  to  this  surface  or  level  that  all  the  mea- 
anrements  must  be  referred.  This  being  under- 
stood, the  general  principle  on  which  the  mea- 
Burement  of  degrees  of  the  terrestrial  meridian 
must  be  accomplished  are  readily  perceived. 
Two  stations  being  assumed  on  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  meridian,  the  distance  between 
them  must  be  found  with  great  exactness  in 
feet,  yards,  or  some  known  linear  measure. 
Having  ascertained  the  itinerary  distance,  the 
latitude  of  each  of  the  stations  must  be  deter- 
mined ;  the  difference  of  the  two  latitudes  is 
the  length  of  the  celestial  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween the  two  stations ;  and  by  comparing  this 
▼ith  the  terrestzial  measure,  the  number  of 
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yards  or  feet  corresponding  to  a  degree  becomes 
known.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
result  of  any  value,  all  these  operations  must 
be  executed  with  the  greatest  care  and  precision. 
An  error  of  a  single  second  in  the  celestial  arc 
corresponds  to  about  100  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  a  long  series  of  astronomical  obse^tions 
must  be  made  to  obtain  the  latitude  of  any 
place  true  to  a  second.  On  this  account  it  is 
necessary  to  measure  an  are  of  considerable 
length,  two  or  three  degrees  at  least ;  because 
the  error  in  the  determination  of  the  latitudes  is 
the  same,  whether  the  arc  be  long  or  short,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  long  are  its  infiuence  becomes 
less  sensible.  But  the  exact  measurement  of  a 
line  extending  two  or  three  degrees  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  direct  application  of 
rods  or  chains,  is  perhaps  altogedier  imprac- 
ticable, on  account  of  the  irregularities  of  the 
ground  and  many  other  circumstances  which 
render  an  operation  of  this  sort,  when  carried 
on  even  for  a  few  miles,  an  affair  of  great  diffi- 
culty. Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  other  methods.  A  level  piece  of 
ground  is  selected  near  the  meridional  arc  pro- 
posed to  be  measured.  On  this  a  straight  line 
AB  is    traced,  o  r 

in  any  direction, 
and  its  length  ri 
accurately  found 
by  the  applica- 
tion of  rods  of 
metal,  or  sometimes  of  wood  or  of  glass.  The 
ground  adjoining  the  arc  to  be  measured  is 
then  formed  into  triangles  by  means  of  signals, 
C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H,  K,  erected  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, or  on  remarkable  points  of  the  country ; 
and  the  angles  which  the  signals  make  with  each 
other  determined  by  a  theodolite  or  other  ap- 
propriate instrument.  The  sides  A  C  and  B  C 
are  then  deduced  from  the  measured  base 
A  B,  and  thence  successively  the  sides  of  the 
other  triangles.  In  this  manner  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  the  stations  which  form  the 
terminal  points  of  the  arc  is  determined  by  a 
series  of  trigonometrical  calculations.  The  re- 
ductions for  differences  in  the  levels  of  the 
signals  must  next  be  applied,  and  also  for  their 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  these  reductions  cannot  be  made 
without  having  at  least  an  approximate  know- 
ledge of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  without 
making  some  hypothesis  respecting  its  figure, 
though  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth 
are  elements  that  can  only  be  deduced  from 
the  measurement  and  comparison  of  degrees. 

From  this  general  description  it  will  be 
readily  inferrea  that  the  measurement  of  tei^ 
restrial  degrees  depends  on  asfjonomical  ope- 
rations of  very  great  nicety,  on  most  careful 
triangulations,  and  the  exact  measurement  of 
a  base  'line.  To  such  perfection  have  we  now 
arrived,  that  the  greatest  possible  error  in  the 
base  line  on  which  the  correctness  of  our  own 
Ordnance  Survey  depends — a  line  between  seven 
and  eight  miles  long — ^is  supposed  not  to  exceed 
two  inches  1 
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In  the  year  1735,  the  Academy  of  Sdencee  of 
Paris,  to  decide  the  important  question  of  the 
spheroidal  form  of  the  earth,  resolved  that  two 
arcB  of  meridian,  the  one  at  the  equator  and  the 
other  as  near  the  pole  as  possible,  should  be 
measured  with  all  the  accuracy  which  the  im- 
proved state  of  astronomy  admitted  of.  Ac- 
cordingly, Bouguer,  Godin,  and  Condamine 
were  despatched  to  Peru;  Manpertuis,  Clairaut, 
Lemonnier,  and  some  other  associates,  to  Lap- 
land— ^for  the  execution  of  this  purpose.  The 
latter  party  accomplished  their  mission,  and 
vetum«i  to  Paris  within  sixteen  months ;  Bou- 
guer and  his  companions  had  to  contend  with 
great  difficulties  and  hardships,  and  were  de- 
tained not  less  than  ten  years.  The  result  was 
that  the  length  of  the  degree  of  the  meridian  at 
the  equator,  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
was  found  to  be  56,763  toises,  or  362,912  Eng- 
lish feet ;  and  in  Lapland,  under  the  parallel  of 
66i»,  to  be  67,437  toises,  or  367,286  feet,  ex- 
ceeding the  former  by  684  toises. 

Since  these  memorable  expeditions,  several 
arcs  of  meridian  have  been  measured  in  different 
countries,  and  all  the  results  concur  in  proving 
that  the  degrees  increase  in  length  as  we  pro- 
ceed from  &e  equator  to  the  pole,  agreeably  to 
the  theory  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  which 
requires  an  accumulation  of  matter  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
counterbalance,  by  its  attraction,  the  effect  of 
the  centrifugal  force  of  rotation. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of 
these  measurements : — 
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Ftrst  Arc  xneaenrod 
in  India  by  Ck)l. 
Lambton,   from 
Tri  y  andeporum 
to  Paodree. 

Second  Indian  Arc 
by  Col.  Lambton 
and  Capt.  Eve- 
reit,  from  Pun- 
nne  to  Kulliam- 
poor  ... 

French  Arc  from 
Dankirk  to  For- 
mentera  by  Me- 
chain  and  De- 
lambre 

Bnglish  Are  from 
DonnoaetoBor-  i 
leigh  Moor        .  , 

Arc  measured   in  ! 

Hanorer        by 

Oaa»,fromOot- 

tingen  to  Altona 

Aro  measured  in 
Lithuania  by 
Btnive,  from 
Jaoobstadt  to 
Hookland  . 

Aro  measured  In 
Sweden  by  Svan* 
berg,  from  Mel- 
torn  to  Pahta- 
wsra  ■       «       . 
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62  85  45 

52  82  17 
58  17  87 
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363,040 

364,644 
865,032 

865,801 
865,377 
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More  recent  measurements  in  India  harp 
been  executed  by  Sir  Oeorpe  EreRst  with 
eztraordinazy  care,  and  with  instruments  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  utmost  attainable  accural^. 
Three  base  lines,  each  exceeding  seTen  miles  in 
length,  were  measured  with  a  compeuntiog 
apparatus  similar  to  that  inrented  and  used  bj 
Cteneral  Colby  for  the  measurement  of  theb«» 
of  the  trigonometrical  surrey  of  Ireland.  The 
terrestrial  angles  were  observed  with  theodolites 
of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  two  oeleeti&l 
arcs  were  determined  by  obserrations  of  stars 
made  simultaneously  at  bc^  exti«mities  of 
each  arc  with  altitude  and  azimuth  eadas, 
having  vertical  circles  also  of  thi«e  feet  in 
diameter.  The  final  results  ware  as  foUovB: 
The  amplitude  of  the  celestial  are  corrrapoodiDg 
to  the  northern  section,  Kal^an^^  (o  Kalianpur, 
was  found  by  the  mean  of  all  the  obterraboiM 
to  be  6«>  23'  37061" ;  and  that  of  the  southern, 
Kalianpur  to  Damargida,  6®  3*  66 -978".  The 
terrestnal  distances  on  the  meridian,  eompattni 
from  the  mean  of  the  two  bases  (near  the 
extremities  of  each  section),  and  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  were  1,961,167117  feet  sod 
2,202,926-196  feet  respectively.  Hence  thelength 
of  the  meridional  degree,  as  found  from  the 
northern  section,  is  363,606  feet,  or  68865 
miles,  at  the  middle  latitude  26<>  49^,  and  as 
found  from  the  southern  section  is  363,187  feet, 
or  68*786  miles,  at  the  mean  latitude  21°  6'. 
The  comparison  of  the  two  arcs,  without  r- 
ference  to  other  measures,  gives  an  elliptieitj 
to  the  terrestrial  spheroid  of  1  -s- 192,  ooneider- 
ably  greater  than  the  ellipticity  deduced  fna 
the  results  (properly  combined)  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal operations  of  the  same  kind  ezecnted 
in  different  countries,  namely  1  +  300,  and  ooa- 
sequently  indicating  some  irregularis  etthsr 
in  the  curvature  of  the  earth  at  that  loealitj, 
or  in  the  density  of  the  superficial  stnta. 
giving  rise  to  local  attraction  at  the  teimisal 
stations. 

The  29th  vol.  of  the  Afemoirs  of  tkg  Roy^ 
Astronomical  Society  contains  an  impoitast 
paper  by  Captain  Clarke,  in  which  all  Uie  most 
important  geodesical  measurements  are  exa- 
mined. The  final  result,  as  given  in  Sir  John 
Herschel's  Astronomy^  7th  edition,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  The  earth  is  not  exactly  an  ellipeoid  of  iv^ 
volution.  The  equator  itself  ia  slightly  elliptie, 
the  longer  and  shorter  diameters  being  respec- 
tively 41,862,864  and  41,843,096  feet.  The 
ellipticity  of  the  equatorial  ciicumferenee  is* 

therefore ——,  and  the  excess  of  its  longer  over 

its  shorter  diameter  about  two  miles.  The 
vertices  of  the  longer  diameter  are  situated  in 
longitudes  14°  23'  £.  and  194°  2^V  £.  of  Greeo- 
wich,  ahd  of  its  shorter  in  104^23'  and  284°  23^ 
E.  The  polar  axis  of  the  mrth  is  41,707,796 
feet  in  length,  and  consequently  the  most  eHip^e 
meridian  (that  of  longitude  14<»  23'  and  194<'230 

has  for  iU  ellipticity  -^—j.,  and  the  leistso  (that 
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of  longitude  101"  28*  and  2S\9  23')  an  ellip- 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  latitude  at  every  tenth  degree : — 


1 

J 

Length  of  DcfTW 

Udtade 

Laogth  of  DwTM 
In  fingUfh  FMt 

0 
10 
20 
80 
40 

862.784 
862.848 
863,158 
863,641 
864,233 

M 
60 
70 
80 
90 

864,862 
865,454 
865,937 
866,252 
866,361 

Oefree  of  KongltiiAea  On  the  earth,  a 
d«^gree  of  longitude  is  a  degree  of  the  equator, 
or  of  any  of  its  parallel  circles.  If  the  earth 
is  a  regular  spheroid  of  revolution,  the  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  consequently  the 
(leijrees  of  those  circles,  must  diminish  regu- 
kriy  as  their  distance  from  the  equator  in- 
crpases,  according  to  a  law  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  ellipse.  Hence,  if  we  know  the 
measured  lengtiis  of  a  degree  of  two  or  more 
small  cirelea  in  different  latitudes,  we  are  in 
possession  of  data  sufiBcient  to  determine  the 
dumet^rs  and  ellipticity  of  the  earth.  The 
neasurement  of  degrees  of  longitude,  therefore, 
in  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  earth's 
figure,  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  measure- 
ment of  degrees  of  the  meridian,  and  has  accord- 
ingly been  executed  in  various  instances.  The 
gcodetical  operations  required  in  the  one  case 
ue  the  same  as  in  the  other ;  but  on  account 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  determining  the  astro- 
nomical longitudes  with  t^e  necessary  accuracy, 
the  results  have  never  been  regardeii  as  equally 
satisfbctoxy.  At  the  present  moment  an  arc  of 
longitude  embracing  nearly  70°  is  being  mea- 
f^nnxi  between  Valentia  in  Ireland,  and  Orsk  in 
Kossia.  This  ia  far  in  advance  of  anything 
previously  aooomplished,  and  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  telegraphic  communication  may  soon 
enable  us  to  eclipse  even  this  splendid  concep- 
tion. The  following  table  shows  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  longitade  at  every  tenth  degree 
of  latitude :— > 


Utitnde 

1 
Dnrre*  of  Ixingltad* 
in  Eoff  lish  fmtt 

Ladtade 

Vtgnr  of  I^nffltiHk> 
fa  Engluh  Fret 

• 

0 
10 
JO 
30 
40 

86.%,lfi3 
859.640 
843,268 
816.498 
280»10« 

60 
60 
70 
60 
90 

183,029 

125,254 

63,612 

0 

In  Music,  the  small  intervals  of 
vhich  the  oonooida  or  harmonical  intervals  are 
composed. 

Bebtfloent  (Lat.  dehiaoo,  /  gape).  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  those  vuits  which 
separate  regokriy  lonnd  their  axes,  either 
wholly  or  putially,  ii^to  several  pieces.  The 
act  of  thus  sptittiiig  ia  called  dekueenoA. 

»et  flffatlB  {by  ihe  groMof  God),  A  Latin 
ftxrnuiK  vnally  inseited  in  the  oeremonial 
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description  of  the  title  of  a  sovereign.    It 
used  originally  by  the  clergy. 

]|«llleatioii«    [Apothbosis.] 

Selloplilla  (Gr.  8c<Ai},  evt  ning^  and  ^lA^w,  / 
love).  A  subgenus  of  hawk-moths  {Spkingida) 
belonging  to  the  crepuscular  or  evening  tribe  of 
Lepidopterous  insects.  They  are  characterised 
by  wings  entire  and  acnte :  antlia  rather  elon- 
gated; antennte  shorty  and  clubbed  in  the 
male.  One  species,  Deil,  CeUrio,  feeds  upon 
the  vine. 

Belnotberimn  (Gr.  Scu^r,  terrible^  and 
Bnpiort  beast).  The  name  of  a  fossil  genus  of 
gigantic  Pachyderms,  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  enormous  tusks,  which  projected 
downwards  from  the  lower  jaw  instead  of  the 
upper,  as  in  the  elephant  and  walrus. 

Belam  or  TlMluii  (Lat  Deus,  Gr.  B€At, 
God).  Belief  in  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  God,  coupled  with  disbelief  in  any  express 
levelation  of  His  will.  There  exist  various 
shades  of  opinion  among  Deists,  which  are 
pointed  out  in  Clarke's  work  on  ihe  Attributes ; 
out  general  ns^e  has  assigned  this  word  a 
meaning  synonymous  with  sceptic  or  free" 
thinker',  hence  it  is  regarded  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  In  ita  original  acceptation,  theisi 
was  directly  opposed  in  meaning  to  atheist ; 
bat  these  terms  are  now  frequently,  though 
incorrectly,  employed  without  distiAction  to 
designate  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity. 

S6jeiiiier  (Fr.  breakfast,  from  Lat  de,  and 
^e^yxmxxm^  abstinence  from  food).  A  term  natu- 
ralised in  almost  all  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  signifying  the  morning  meal.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  in  France  itself 
this  term  is  rapidly  losing,  if  indeed  it  has  not 
already  lost,  its  original  acceptation,  being  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  English  luncheon. 

]>el  Credere  Commissloiia  In  Mercantile 
Law,  a  term  derived  from  the  Italian  (credere, 
to  trust),  which  denotes  a  commission  granted 
by  a  merchant  to  a  factor  to  dispose  of  goods ; 
the  factor,  for  the  consideration  of  an  additional 
percentage,  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  solvency 
of  the  purchaser.     [Factor.] 

Belabeobea  (in  honour  of  Sir  H.  T.  de 
la  B^he).  To  this  genus  of  Stereuliaeea  be- 
longs the  Bottle-tree  of  Australia,  JD.  rupes- 
triSt  a  tree  remarkable  for  the  curious  form  ai 
its  trunk,  which  is  bulged  out  in  the  middle  in 
the  form  of  a  barrel,  and  abounds  in  a  mucilap 
ginous  or  resinous  substance,  resembling  gum 
tragacanth.  The  wood  is  remarkably  soft,  and 
a  clear  jelly  is  obtained  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  shavings  of  it  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  lance-shaped,  sometimes  digitate^  and 
the  flowers  altogether  inconspicnoua. 

]>el«ffateSf  CSoort  oC  Formerly  the 
highest  ecdesiastieal  court  of  appeal  in  Kng^ 
land:  in  ordinary  cases  composed  of  three 
common  law  judiges  and  three  civilians ;  in 
special  cases  a  fuller  commission  was  some* 
times  issued.  In  case  of  a  division  of  opi- 
nion, or  where  no  common  law  judge  was  in 
the  minority,  a  commission  of  a4jnnets  was 
tsraed.    Appeal  lay  to  it  from  the  arehiepi- 
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Bcopal  conrtfl.    Its  powers  are  ta«nsferred  bj 
2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c  92  to  the  privy  council. 

]>elefmtiOB  (Lat  delegatio,  from  delego,  1 
assign).  In  the  Civil  Ilaw,  the  act  by  which 
a  debtor  transfers  to  another  person  the  duty 
to  pay,  or  a  creditor  makes  over  to  a  third 
pirty  the  right  to  receive,  payment 

Selft  UTare.  A  coarse  species  of  porce- 
lain, originally  manufactured  at  Delft  in  Hol- 
land, whence  its  name. 

Belian  Vroblem.  [Duflicatioit  of  thb 
Cube.] 

Dellqueseeaee  (Lat  deliquesco,  to  melt 
doum).  When  certain  saline  substances  are 
exposed  to  air,  and  absorb  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  moisten  or  dissolve  them,  they  are 
said  to  deliqiusce. 

Dellrinin  Tremens  (Lat.).  A  disease  of 
the  brain,  resulting  from  the  excessive  and  pro- 
tracted use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  it  is  therefore 
almost  peculiar  to  drunkards.  It  begins  with 
excessive  irritability,  loss  of  sleep,  frightful 
dreams  and  visions,  and  a  multiplicity  of  the 
ordinary  delusions  of  insane  persons,  ending 
in  confirmed  and  often  furious  madness.  The 
hands  are  usually,  but  not  always,  tremulous. 
By  careful  treatment,  and  more  especially  by 
the  judicious  use  of  opium,  patients  have  re- 
covered from  this  disease ;  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  manage,  and  subject 
to  relapses.  Bleeding  should  in  almost  all 
cases  be  avoided. 

Seliteeoenoe  (Lat  delitescere,  to  lie  kid). 
In  Surgery,  when  a  tumour  very  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  subsides,  it  is  said  to  terminate  in 
delitescence. 

nelplilf  Onude  oil  So  called  from  Delphi, 
in  Phocis,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  oraides 
of  Apollo.  At  this  place  certain  exhalations, 
issuing  from  a  cavern,  threw  all  who  approached 
it  into  convulsions.  The  responses  were  de- 
livered by  a  priestess,  called  Pythia,  who  sat 
upon  a  tripod  placed  over  the  mouth  of  this 
cavern,  and  after  having  inhaled  the  vapour, 
gave  utterance  to  the  wished-for  predictions, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  which  were  then  inter- 
preted by  the  priests. 

From  its  favourable  position  this  oracle  came 
to  be  consulted,  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but 
even  by  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and  thus 
the  t-emple  was  enriched  by  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  valuable  presents  and  splendid  monu- 
ments. Hence  this  sacred  repository  became 
frequently  an  object  of  plunder.  Still  the  ora- 
cle continued  to  utter  its  responses  lon^  after 
the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  from 
Greece  to  Rome ;  and  it  was  only  when  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  removed  the  sacred  tri- 
pods to  adorn  the  hippodrome  of  his  new 
city,  that  the  responses  ceased  to  be  delivered. 
[Oracle.] 

BelpblB.  In  Bi>)liography,  a  name  given 
to  the  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  prepared 
and  commented  upon  by  thirty-nine  of  the 
mosft  famous  schouirs  of  the  day,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  Dauphin  (in  usum  Delphini)  under  the 
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superintendence  of  Montausier  his  gortnor, 
and  his  preceptors  Bossuet  and  Hnet 

Belpltlnla.  A  vegetable  alkaline  kswi, 
obtained  frt>m  the  aeeda  of  the  Dtlpkijitum 
Staphisagria^  or  staveaacre. 

]>el]»iiliile  Add.  [DsLPHiKiK.]  A  fat- 
acid  obtained  by  saponification  from  the  oil  -f 
the  De/phinus  or  ^ipoise:  it  has  also  b^cj 
termed  phocenic  aad.  It  exists  in  the  t<^''- 
table  kingdom  in  the  berries  of  Vibumi  i 
Opulus. 

BelplUnlte.  A  variety  of  Epidotf  frxm 
Dauphiny. 

SelplUiiiain*  A  genua  of  Banunruh^/* 
which  yields  many  fiivoorite  garden  fluvtrr*. 
The  seeds  of  Staveaacre,  J).  sSmkisagria.  &•« 
used  for  destroying  vermin;  ana  an  oiDtnir:: 
prepared  from  them  is  sometimes  emplovexl  la 
cases  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  This  pLnt 
is  an  annual,  with  white- veined  palmatelv  di- 
vided leaves,  and  loose  racemes  of  greji^h 
flowers,  the  upper  sepal  of  which,  as  in  the  ret 
of  the  genua,  is  spuned. 

Belpbinui  (Lat).  The  Dolphin,  one  of 
the  ancient  oonstellationa  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

DsLPHDrus.  This  term  is  restrict«d  in  vk^ 
dem  2iOology  to  those  species  of  Cetacea  vh-h 
have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  all  simple,  and  t\m--< 
all  conicaL  They  are  ^e  most  camivoroa^i  ia 
proportion  to  their  size.  The  T.imwMin  ^nz^ 
Delphintu  is  now  subdivided  into  Ryperm-K 
of  which  the  great  bottle-nose  dolphin  is  ti^i* 
type ;  DelpMnapterus,  represented  by  th?  \^ 
luga;  Phocana,  represented  by  the  oooubc 
porpesse ;  and  Iklpkinus  proper. 

Belta.  The  triangular  expanse  of  d'  i 
(resembling  the  fourth  letter  of  the  On^i 
alphabet^  A)  formed  at  the  months  of  erri}-: 
rivers.  Deltas  commence  at  the  point  si 
which  waters  laden  with  mod  first  m^t  Oe 
sea  in  times  long  past,  and  af^er  grai]:i3]'; 
widening,  owing  to  the  mnd  deposited,  haro 
ultimately  attained  their  present  dimen<i''3«- 
It  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  a  delts  tbit  the 
stream  should  traverse  the  accamalatioD«  i: 
has  brought  down  by  many  nhimn«].<,  und  i!  is 
almost  a  necessity  that  the  fresh  water  sh'uii 
gradually  become  more  and  more  slnggi^n  m 
its  movements,  and  thus  leave  behind  it  ail 
even  the  finest,  of  the  mud  particles  it  h;>j 
conveyed  from  the  mountains  where  the  ri^t^r 
takes  its  origin. 

Among  the  lar^jfest  deltas  are  those  of  th« 
Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  tbe  Nile,  the  Rh('^n«. 
the  Danube,  the  Po,  the  Rhine,  &e.  Tb^r 
occur,  ahK>,  not  only  in  the  sea  where  fr^^ 
water  meets  the  salt  water,  and  is  chtciti 
in  its  onward  path  by  the  tides,  but  in  U^^ 
the  accumulation  protruding  as  a  tongue  he> 
vend  the  point  at  which  the  river  enters  the 
lAJce. 

The  most  usual  form  of  delta  is  thst  pre- 
sented in  the  low  flat  land  at  the  mouths  of  th# 
Nile  and  the  Rhine.  In  some  cases  the  zittr 
does  not  appear  to  have  poshed  itself  forvu^ 
beyond  the  coast  line ;  but  in  the  golf  of  Mexico 
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wImk  Um  tides  an  small,  the  Mioaiarippi  has  |  Tha  tradition  that  a  deluge  or  a  toiTent 
adTSQoed  itself  forward  far  beyond  the  coast  line  of  water  has,  at  a  comparativelj  recent  period 
sod  protrodes  many  miles.  The  Nile  has  also  '  of  the  earth's  history,  swept  over  the  whole 
projected  its  delta  far  beyond  the  original  coast  Surface  of  the  earth  and  destroyed  previously 
line  of  the  Meditenanean.  '  existing  UwHTnm-Va^  iras  at  one  tune  thought  to 

The  actual  adranoe  of  some  of  the  European  '  be  confirmed  by  geological  iuTestigations.  It 
deltas  can  be  measured  by  comparing  the  ex-  |  is  now  certain  thkt  no  eyidence  exists  of  any 
istijig  state  of  things  with  historioal  documents,   such  event. 

Thus  the  Po  and  Adige  form  a  delta,  which  Partial  deluges,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
for  the  four  centuries  from  1,200  to  1,600  ad-  may,  but  must  have  occurred ;  for  we  have 
tinced  at  the  rate  of  twen^-five  yards  a  year, '  unmistakable  proof  that  many  large  natural 
but  which,  owinff  to  changes  that  then  took  |  reservoirs  have  been  suddenlv  tapped,  and  their 
place,  has  since  advanced  at  the  rate  of  seventy '  contents  let  loose  upon  low  lands  of  enormous 
jBidsavear.  extent,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  one  of 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  actually  pro-  these  events  may  have  been  recent  enough  to 
tradinff  from  the  coast  line,  is  not  less  in  area '  justify  the  tradition  that  man  was  then  on  tha 
than  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  but  the  advance  is  earth,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction. 
sot  now  more  than  a  mile  in  a  century.  The  The  marks  of  a  universal  deluge,  had  such 
deltas  of  the  Nile  and  the  Rhine  have  certainly  an  event  occurred,  must  have  been  evident  in 
increased  enormously  within  the  historic  period,   the  valleys,  caverns,  and  other  places  into  which 


The  delta  of  the  Ganges  is  already  double 
that  of  the  Nile,  its  head  commencing  220 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  its  base  line  measurine 
200  miles.  Islands  are  formed  and  destroyed 
in  it  with  extreme  rapidity,  some  of  them  many 
miles  in  extent  having  risen  into  existence 
▼ithin  the  observation  of  man.  The  depth 
of  the  mud  is  at  least  400  feet  The  delta  of 
the  Bh6ne  is  also  very  large  and  deep. 

Deltoid  (Gt.  Z*^rof^^s),  Of  the  shape  of 
theGreek  letter  delta,  A.  The  term  is  used 
ia  inatomy  and  Botany. 

llelnc«  (Lat.  diluvium).    In  the   1656th 
yttt  after  the  creation  (according  to  ordinary 
ehiooology),  in  the  600th  year  of  the  life  of 
iVoah,  and  on  the  17th  day  of  the  second 
Dunth,  the  waters  began  to  rise  upon  the  earth. 
Thej  appear  to  be  represented  as  swelling 
upwards  py  some  upheaving  force,  and  de- 
scending also  in  continual  rain  for  forty  days 
and  nights.     All  the  mountains  'that  were 
^oidet  the  whole  heaven'  were  covered;  'all 
flesh  perished  that  moved  on  the  earth,'  with 
the  exception  of  Noah  and  his   family,  and 
the  animals  which  entered  with  him  into  the 
Ark.    The  waters  remained   160  da^;    and 
then  'returned  finom  off  the  earth  contmually : ' 
and  the  Ark  rested  on  Ararat  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month ;  and  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  of  the  following  year  '  the 
^ace  of  the  ground  was  dry,'  but  not  completely 
drained  of  the  water  for  nearly  two  months 
longer.    Snch  is  a  concise  abridgement  of  the 
account  of  this  catastrophe  given  in  Gen.  vii.,  viii. 
The  belief  in  the  destruction  of  mankind  by 
a  deluge  in  the  earliest  times,  and  of  the  escape 
of  one  family  under  circumstances  resembling 
those  recorded  respecting  Noah,  is  a  remark- 
able feature  in  the  traditions  of  many  nations. 
The  Fo-ki  of  the  Chinese,  the  Satyavrata  of 
the  Indians,  Xisuthrus  or  Seisithrus  among  the 
Assyrians,  Dencalion  and  Ogyges  among  the 
9reeks-~all  more  or  leas  resemble  the  patriarch 
3f  the  book  of  Qenesis :  even  the  Mexicans  had 
-heir  traditional  deluge.    No  such  event,  how- 
ever, is  noticed  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 
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water  would  enter,  and  floating  objects  would 
be  drifted,  but  from  which  an  exit  was  diffi- 
cult. Such  localities  contain  various  accumula- 
tions, but  the  mode  in  which  the  deposits  occur 
proves  clearly  that  the  action  of  the  water 
that  moved  them  was  not  diluviaL  Many 
successive  events  must  have  combined  bef6re 
even  the  latest  changes  of  the  earth's  surfiice 
were  brought  about^  and  these  changes  all  seem 
to  have  been  gradual,  and  to  have  involved 
slow  elevation  and  depression  of  very  large 
areas. 

SemaffOffne  (Gr.  tnfioytfySs),  One  who 
directs  or  leads  the  people  in  political  matters. 
In  its  original  acceptation  it  was  considered  an 
honourable  designation;  but  it  is  now  almost 
invariably  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  oldest  and 
most  satirical  of  all  portraits  of  the  demagogue 
is  traced  by  Aristophanes  in  his  play  of  the 
Knights,  in  the  character  of  Cleon.  (Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  part  ii.  chap,  ix) 

Bemsuida  In  Political  Economy,  that 
mutual  desire  for  services  or  utilities  which 
tends  toward  completion  in  an  act  of  exchange. 
Demand  is  commonly  said  to  be  relative  to 
supply,  but  in  reality  demand  is  reciprocal  to  it. 
The  measure  of  demand  is  found  in  the  fluctua- 
tions of  price  or  money  value,  though,  in  effect, 
the  satii^QEiction  of  supply  by  money  applies,  as 
a  rule,  only  to  the  demand  for  small  articles, 
and  in  internal  trade.  In  international  trade, 
goods  are  exchanged  against  goods,  imports 
against  exports,  money  being  rarely  used. 

It  is  the  custom  for  political  economists  to 
qualify  the  term  demand  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  ejfeetuai;  for  it  is  plam  that  a  strong  de- 
mand may  exist  without  the  power  of  pro&ring 
any  desirable  object  in  return.  But  if  it  is 
remembered  that  all  economical  theories  ori- 
^nate  in  the  interpretation  of  acts  of  exchange, 
it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  limitation. 
A  mere  desire  for  obiects  has  no  economical 
signiflcance,  but  that  desire  only  which  origin- 
ally contemplates  a  reciprocal  service  or  benefit. 

The  intensity  of  demand,  and  its  consequent 
effect  on  prices  or  values,  will  be  proportional 
to  the  necessity  which  exists  for  satisfying  the 
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demand.  Hence  different  rules  will  apply  to  the 
increase  of  price  consequent  on  enlarged  aemand 
or  atniiten^i  supply  in  articles  of  Toluntaiy  use, 
and  to  the  same  increase  of  price  when  affect- 
ing commodities  of  necessary  use.  The  demand 
in  the  latter  class  of  commodities  is  constant, 
and  a  deficiency  in  supply  will  not  or  cannot  be 
met  by  abstinence,  except  to  a  very  limited 
amount,  whereas  any  considerable  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  articles  of  voluntary  use  is  to 
some  extent  obviated  by  economy.  Prices  will 
therefore  increase  in  different  ratios  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  objects  demanded 
are  necessary,  convenient,  or  voluntaiy. 

This  law  of  the  increase  of  price  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  effect  of  insufficient  supply  on 
the  price  of  food.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
the  amount  of  com  consumed  by  a  people  in 
average  years  is  represented  by  ten  million 
quarters ;  and  that  from  some  cause  (for  example, 
a  wet  harvest)  the  supply  falls  short  of  the  aver- 
age consumption  bv  two  millions  of  quarters  ; 
and  further,  that  when  the  supply  is  commen- 
surate with  the  ordinary  demand,  the  price  is 
sixty  shillings  a  quarter.  The  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  would  not  be  that  the  eight  millions 
would  sell  for  thirty  millions  of  sovereigns — ^the 
price,  that  is,  of  ten  millions  in  average  years — 
but  for  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  millions;  for  the 
commodity  being  a  necessary  of  life,  and  one 
which,  when  abundant,  is  not  used  in  excess, 
everything  which  tends  to  diminish  ita  quantity 
provokes  a  more  urgent  demand  for  equal 
participation  in  the  remainder.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  therefore,  how  important  it  is  that  every 
facility  should  be  given  for  the  supply  of  food, 
since  the  contingency  of  great  fluctuations  in 
the  money  price  of  food  wiOl  bo  diminished  as 
the  area  of  supply  is  extended. 

The  sime  law  applies,  in  a  modified  form,  to 
the  demand  for  a  great  convenience — as,  for 
instance,  the  raw  material  of  necessary  clothing, 
as  cotton  and  wool.  Here  a  scarcity  will  not 
represent  so  agcravated  a  rise  as  ensues  from 
a  scarcity  of  food,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
enhance  the  money  value  of  the  insufficient 
quantity  to  a  larger  amount  than  that  of  the 
aggregate  price  of  a  full  supply.  A  striking 
example  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  recent  rise 
in  the  price  of  these  raw  materials ;  the  sole 
cause,  apparently,  of  the  enhanced  cost  residing 
in  the  cessation  of  supply  from  the  region 
which  contributed  one  of  these  commodities  in 
the  greatest  quantity. 

Where,  however,  the  commodity  is  one  of 
voluntary  use,  a  considerable  scarcity  may  oc- 
cur without  any  great  increase  of  price.  The 
vine,  for  instar.ce,  has  for  several  years  been 
affected  by  a  serious  disease.  Eut  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  wine  has  not  been  commensurate 
with  the  deficiecues  of  several  vintages,  and  is 
much  more  to  be  assigned,  where  it  has  occurred, 
to  increased  demand  consequent  on  greater 
power  of  expenditure,  than  to  any  other  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
meat  has  not  been  consequent  upon  diminished 
supply,  but  on  a  greatly  enlarged  demand,  the 
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demand  arising  from  the  mariced  improT«m»'Dt 
in  the  condition  of  some  among  the  operatiT« 
classes;  an  improvement  partly  due  to  Tb« 
actual  enlai^ement  of  their  money  wages,  jmrtly 
to  the  remission  of  taxation,  and  much  more  to 
the  low  price  of  bread  consequent  upon  the 
results  of  free  trade  in  com. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  demand  maj 
exist  very  urgently,  and  yet  supply  be  not  foth- 
coming.  We  may  demand  commodities,  bit 
the  capital  necessary  to  satisfy  that  demand  I  ? 
production  may  not  exist,  or  may  not  easily  he 
diverted  from  other  occupation.  When,  ho-r- 
ever,  the  spread  of  sound  economical  prinej  !•»« 
has  led  governments  to  give  all  security  wl'  h 
law  can  give  and  confirm  to  advances  of  capital 
for  industrial  occupations  in  communities  wh^r^ 
capital  is  scanty  or  dear,  the  interval  wh:^ 
always  must  exist  between  increased  demand 
and  supply  from  new  quarters  will  be  propor- 
tionately diminished.  The  fact  that  very  (iit- 
ferent  rates  of  interest  prevail  in  countries  wbiefa 
are  geographically  near  and  are  politically  dis- 
tant, is  a  barbarism  which  indicates  miraicirjl 
jealousy,  insufficient  legislation,  or  pardai  and 
unfair  administration. 

DemareatloB.    A  term  used  to  desisimte 
the  line  or  boundaiy  by  which  one  objeet  k 
separated  or  markea  on  from  another.    The 
word  was  first  introduced  in  1 493,  when  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  th-» 
disputes  between  the    crowns  of   ^ain  ani 
Portugal  relative  to  their  Indian  diseoTfn^ 
and  conquests,  by  virtue  of  his  pontiiieaJ  ss- 
thority  drew  through  the  ocean  an  imagiuiTy 
line,  by  which  the  dominions  of  bolJi  pv^«9 
were  defined;  and  thus  originated  the  erpresR^ 
line  of  demarcation. 

Bemesae  (Lat.  terra  domfniealis).  In  Iav, 
originally  that  portion  of  the  lands  beloBtricg 
to  a  lord  which  was  held  in  his  own  occopation. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguid  thci?^ 
parts  of  a  manor  which  the  lord  has  in  his  own 
hands,  or  those  of  lessees  at  radc-rent,  fri^o 
those  which  are  in  the  hands  of  fredioldns  and 
copyholders.     [Ancirnt  DfiXBsirs.] 

]>emeter  (Gr.).  This  goddesa,  in  the 
The^ony  of  Hesiod,  is  a  daughter  of  Cron*^ 
and  Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  Persephone 
[PRosBRpnra]  and  Dionysus  [Baochtts].  Th<^ 
most  prominent  myth  connected  with  her  n-ire 
is  the  rape  of  PersephonA.  who  is  seized  \j 
Hades  while  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  '^f 
Enna.  In  the  search  for  her  child,  Dero^trr 
comes  to  Eleusis  in  Attica ;  and  the  l^eri 
thus  accounts  for  the  institution  of  the  Eleofl- 
nian  mysteries.  The  name  Demeter  has  gt^ 
nerally  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  7? 
f»4fryip.  Mother  Earth ;  but  by  Pmofessor  H« 
Miiller  it  is  connected  with  the  Sansfiit  PtH 
MAtar,  the  Dawn.  {Lectures  on  Lan^affft 
second  series,  p.  517.) 

Bemt  (Er.).  A  word  signifying  kal/f  ^ 
quently  used  in  the  composition  at  Bnglish 
words,  being  equivalent  to  the  Latin  sflw. 

Bemldltone  (Gr.  hrSw).  In  Uruae,  a 
minor  third.    [TranD.] 


DEMIGODS 

BMBlfodi.  A  general  Appellation  of  the 
inferior  dhrinitiei  of  Greece  and  Rome,  more 
parhcularly  of  snch  of  the  mixed  offspring  of 
divinities  and  mortaLs  as  were  afterwards  deified. 

XlemllWM.    In  Fortification.     [Katxuk.] 

DemlQuaver  and  Bamlsoiiiitiiiawer. 
In  Music,  notes  equal  in  duration  to  half  a 
qoarer  and  semiquaver  respectively. 

DMDltfiit.  In  Painting,  a  tint  representing 
the  mean  or  medium  between  light  and  shade, 
or  the  gradation  between  one  tint  and  another ; 
by  Bome  called  a  half -tint. 

BemlnrgvSf  BemlaiTB  (Gr.  5f|fuovp7^5). 
In  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  as  used  by 
classical  authors,  an  artificer  employed  in  or- 
dinary handicraft.  In  the  language  of  Platonist 
writers,  it  denotes  an  exalted  and  mysterious 
B(rent^  by  whose  means  6k>d  is  supposed  to  have 
created  the  universe.  Hence  the  Demiurgus, 
or  Logos,  as  the  same  imaginary  agent  is  termed 
in  the  Timatua  of  Plato,  is  identified  by  the 
Pktonising  Christians  with  the  second  Person 
in  the  Trinity. 

Bemoeraoy  (Gr.  8ir^itpaT(a,  from  S^juot, 
ffojple,  and  Kpar4w^  I  govern),  A  government 
is  usually  termed  a  democracy  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  people,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
it,  exercises  sovereignty  either  directly  or  by 
representatives.  According  to  some  political 
writers,  the  term  is  strictly  appropriate  only 
where  'a  majotrity  of  the  adult  males '  share  in 
^be  goyemment  In  Aristotle's  view  of  govem- 
Bents,  democracy  is  a  perversion  of  the  imagi- 
nary system,  which  he  terms  Politeia,  op  com- 
monwealth par  excellence ;  in  which  the  majority 
are  supposed  to  govern  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  while  in  democracy  they  govern  for  their 
own.    [Rbptbi-ic.] 

Dcmegmyon.  In  Mythology,  a  mysterious 
t-^^ing,  who  was  an  object  rather  of  terror  than 
of  worship :  hence  in  the  Paradise  Lost  (book 
u.)  Milton  speaks  of 

the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon. 

The   Demogorgon    is    also    introduced   by 
v^helley,  under  a  somewhat  different  aspect,  into 
his  drama  Prometheus  Unltound. 
Demoiselle  (Fr.).    In  Zoology.    [GRUiDiE.] 
Be  BKolvre'a  Ttteorem.    An  important 
relation  discovered  by  De  Moivre  (Miscellanea 
AHaIytica\  and  expressed  by  the  formula, 
(cos  a  +  »/~^\  sin  e)«=cos  n  (6  +  2  rw) 
+  -%/— lsin«(a  +  2rT), 

where  r  is  any  integer.  The  demonstration  is 
simple,  and  ia  given  in  all  treatises  on  trigono- 
metry. It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  here  that 
the  formula  is  true  for  all  values  of  n  and  0, 
and  that  for  integral  values  of  n»  positive  or 
nt^^tive,  it  assumes  the  simpler  form 
(cofl'J+  -v/  — Isintf)"  «co8«tf+  -•  — IsinnC. 

^en  n  is  fractional,  equal  to  ^,  the  q  difRsrent 

values  which  the  expression  on  the  left  then 
possesses  are  obtained  by  giving  to  r  the  suc- 
cessive values,  0,  1,  2  ...  9—  1 ;  evaiy  other 
value  of  r  will  give  to  the  expression  on  the 
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right  one  or  other  of  these  q  values ;  thus  » 
being  less  than  g,  r=»»g  +  s  and  rs=«  will  lead 
to  the  same  result,  whatever  positive  or  negative 
integer  m  may  represents 

IleiiiOB*     [Dbmonoloot.] 

IlemoiiiaoSa  Persons  possessed  by  or  under 
the  influence  of  demons  or  devils.  The  idea 
of  demoniacal  possession  was  veiy  ancient 
among  the  Orientiil  nations. 

Bemonology  (Gr.  Baifiuy,  and  Xiyos,  dis- 
course). The  belief  in  an  intermediate  race 
of  beings,  between  deity  and  humanity,  has 
been  a  prevalent  feature  in  almost  every  popu- 
lar creed;  and  all  tradition  or  speculation 
respecting  it  may  be  said  to  fall  under  the 
general  term  of  deinonologtf.  Among  the  early 
Oriental  nations,  especially  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians,  the  science  of  astronomy  appears 
to  have  been  essentially  connected  with  this 
branch  of  superstition ;  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  honoured  as  demons  or  celestial  intelli- 
gences. This  ancient  belief  appears  to  have 
had  much  influence  on  the  Je^h  rabbinical 
writers ;  and  out  of  it,  connected  with  what  is 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  angels,  they  framed 
their  peculiar  mythology. 

The  Greek  word  8a//M»F,  damon^  is  said  to  be 
connected  with  iai^iuovt  knowing  or  inielligsnL 
In  Homer  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  be- 
tween gods  and  demons.  A  generic  difference 
between  them  is  first  brought  out  in  the 
Hesiodic  poem  entitled  Works  and  Days,  In 
this  poem,  the  men  of  the  golden  age  have  be- 
come guardian  terrestrial  demons,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Those  of  the  silver  age  are  the 
blest  of  the  under-world,  and  so  not  strictly 
demons  at  all.  But  it  was  easy  to  treat  them 
as  demons  of  a  malignant  character;  and,  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  fabric  of  demonology 
was  complete.  The  Hesiodic  heroes  are  quite 
different  from  the  demons,  being  the  men  whp 
fought  before  Thebes  and  Troy,  and  gave  a 
name  to  the  heroic  age.  Thales  ia  said  to  have 
defined  more  accurately  the  difference  between 
gods,  heroes,  and  demons  properly  so  called; 
and  in  Plato's  theology  the  demons  occupy 
an  important  place  —  as  closely  watching 
over,  directing,  and  recording  the  actions  of 
mortals.  Bv  later  writers  they  were  divided 
into  many  classes :  some  good,  some  bad  (Aga- 
thodaemon,  Cacodsemon,  from  ieyaB6s,  good, 
and  Ktui6st  had)\  some  ministers  of  punish- 
ment and  revenge,  some  freeing  from  evils 
already  befallen  (A^m<),  some  warding  off 
their  approach  (iAcldcoicoi),  &c.  It  was  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
Seleucidse,  that  the  Grecian  philosophy  and 
mythology  came  in  contact  with  those  of  the 
Babbis ;  and  from  that  union  a  new  mixed 
system  of  demonology  took  its  origin.  Hence, 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament^  the  word 
^Im6vw¥  is  taken,  without  addition  or  qualifi- 
cation, as  an  evil  spirit,  and  rendered  by  our 
translators  'deviL' 

Analogous  to  the  demons  of  the  Greeks 
were  the  genii  of  the  Romans ;  but  there  were 
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peculiar  and  characteristic  features  about  the 
Delief  in  the  latter  which  show  it  to  be  of  a 
different  origin,  possibly  derived  from  the 
Etmscans.  The  genii  of  the  Romans  were 
an  innumerable  host  of  spirits:  every  man, 
house,  or  city  had  an  attendant  genius.  The 
genius  of  every  mortal  is  mortal  as  himself ; 
accompanies  him  into  life,  and  conducts  him  in 
all  its  vicissitudes.  In  this  sense,  the  genius 
was  a  benignant  companion :  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life  is  represented  as  '  indulging ' 
or  gratifying  the  genius ;  abstaining  from  them, 
as  'defrauding'  him.  Wine  and  flowers  are  ap- 
propriate offerings  to  him.  But  he  is  also  termed 
viiitu  mutahilis,  alhtu  et  ater:  he  is  the  com- 
panion of  the  mischances  as  well  as  the  pleasures 
of  life ;  unless,  as  the  difficulty  appears  some- 
times to  have  been  solved,  the  individual  had 
his  pair  of  genii,  good  and  bad.  The  Etrus- 
cans represented  the  evil  genius  as  a  dark,  and 
frightftd  figure,  attending  a  mortal  on  one  side, 
who  is  protected  or  followed  on  the  other  by 
a  child  or  youth — the  usual  emblem  of  the  good 
genius.  The  genius  is  often  represented  on 
vases  and  in  ancient  paintings  as  a  winged 
figure;  and  a  genius  holding  a  torch  down- 
wards is  the  emblem  of  death. 

The  demons  of  the  middle  ages  were  sim- 
ply fallen  angels  or  devils,  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
hence  demonology,  in  the  language  of  modem 
writers,  generally  signifies  the  history  of  the 
supposed  nature  and  properties  of  such  evil 
spirits,  and  of  the  modem  superstition  re- 
specting compacts  between  them  and  mankind. 
[Maoic  ;  Witchcraft.] 

Bemonstrattoa  (Lat.  demonstratio,  from 
demonstro,  J  show).  This  term  was  used  by  the 
old  writers  to  signify  any  manner  of  showing 
either  the  connection  of  a  conclusion  with  its 
premisses,  or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  the 
asserted  cause;  but  it  now  means,  in  philo- 
fBophical  language,  only  that  process  by  which 
a  result  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  premisses  from  which  it  is  asserted  to 
follow,  on  the  supposition  that  those  premisses 
are  admitted,  either  as  matter  of  fact,  or  of  in- 
tuitive evidence,  or  of  previous  demonstration. 

Demonstration.  In  Military  language,  any 
operation  performed  with  a  view  to  deceive  an 
enemy. 

Bemofl  (Or.).  In  ancient  History,  a  district 
or  tract  of  land,  probably  from  8«(,  the  Doric 
form  of  yrj,  the  earth.  The  Attic  Demi  answered 
to  our  townships  or  hundreds;  their  union  into 
one  people,  with  Athens  as  their  centre,  is 
attributed  to  Theseus.  (Thucydides  ii.  15; 
Orote's  History  of  Greece^  part  ii.  ch.  z.) 

Bemotio  OliarAotera.    [Hirrooltfhics.] 

SemoloenUi  (Lat.  demulceo,  /  soothe). 
Medicines  which  sheathe  and  defend  sensible 
parts  from  the  action  of  irritating  matters; 
they  are  chiefly  mucilaginous  substances,  such 
as  gum,  starch,  &c. 

Semomff ••  In  Mercantile  Law,  the  delay 
which  a  merchaot  makes  in  loading  or  unloading 
a  ship,  beyond  the  time  specified  in  his  oharter- 
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'  party,  or  other  agreement  with  the  ofwners ;  in 
which  it  \a  usually  stipulated  that  he  shall  par 
I  at  a  certain  rate  per  diem  for  sach  extra  time, 
which  payment  is  also  termed  demurragf. 

]>eiBiiiT«r  (from  the  Lat.  demoror,  1  drla;A 
In  Law,  an  issue  between  plaintiff  and  d^ 
I  fendant  on  matter  of  law.  it  oonf esses  that 
I  the  facts  are  true  as  stated  by  the  opp>>itd 
party,  but  denies  the  legal  consequences  inlenvd 
by  the  opposite  party  from  these  &ctB.  De- 
murrers are  either  general  or  special  [Pleid- 
ixo.]  Demurrers  in  equity  are  of  the  sime 
nature  with  those  at  law.  Demurrer  mav  b«* 
also  to  an  indictment  in  criminal  cases. 

Bemy.     [Paper.] 

Senartiui  (Lat).  A  Boman  silver  rob 
worth  ten  asses  originally,  and  afterwards  con- 
sidered equal  to  eighteen  asses,  when  the  veiiiLt 
of  the  latter  coin  was  reduced  to  one  ouikv. 
Originally  the  denarius  was  y^  of  a  ponou  uf 
silver,  but  its  weight  varied.  Its  value  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  Sd.  of  English  money.  Thtre 
was  also  a  gold  denarius  equal  ia  value  to 
twenty-five  sUver  denariL 

]leiitfr«rpetOB  (Gr.  ^w^paw,  trte,  and 
ifnrer6p,  a  reptiU),  This  genus  of  Gai"^ 
phalous  reptiles  was  discovered  by  Sir  Cbarl^ 
Lyell  and  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  coal  strata  d 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  hollow  of  the  tronk  of  oia 
of  the  gigantic  SigiUarite,  It  bears  dose  aftnitr 
to  the  genera  Htlonokus  and  AncHiGOSArbrs. 

Bendiltto  ( Or.  liv^pw).  A  mineral  is  ^ii  i 
to  have  dendritical  markings  when  it  coQt.i.2« 
internally,  or  is  superficially  covered  with,  £ii- 
mentary  forms,  like  those  of  moss,  ferns,  \x^, 
&c.  The  Moss  Agate,  and  the  variety  cn.^ 
Mocha  Stone,  afford  familiar  examples. 

SeDdrodoa  (Or.  5«i^pov,  and  Ar,  oa  ^71- 
The  name  of  a  subgenus  of  AsddiaD.^  -^ 
fixed  tunicated  Molluscs,  suggested  bj  th*'  ra- 
mified form  of  the  ovarium ;  bat  this  struv^ur? 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  species  included  in  tL« 
genus  so  designated. 

B^ndroid  (Gr.  ScvBpociS^s).  Tree-like ;  tbi: 
is  to  say,  divided  into  branches  like  the  hea^i  [ 
a  tree.  This  term  is  only  applied  in  the  cast  .^f 
small  plants. 

Dendromsra  (Or.  livZpop^  andfi»t,  a  mou&A 
A  South  African  genus  of  Rodentia,  noariv 
allied  to  the  true  mice,  but  differing  in  tht^ 
habits  of  the  species,  which  frequent  tbi* 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  oonstroct  th<'X 
nest  and  bring  forth  their  young. 

Beiidroplila  (Or.  8<r8/»or,  and  K^,  s  «^ 
ptnt).  A  genus  of  harmless  serpents  of  thr 
great  familv  of  Colubers,  remarkable  for  their 
long  and  slender  body. 

Senlxen  (derivation  uncertain,  but  it  maj 
perhaps  be  formed  from  'deins  n^'  horn  vitli^, 
the  old  French  form  being  deiiueiny  In  Law, 
an  alien  bom,  who  has  received  ex  donatu^^' 
regis  letters  patent  to  make  him  an  Eiig'>^-'^ 
subject  He  may  take  lands  by  pnrehase  and 
devise ;  but  cannot  ei\joy  offices  and  trusts,  &c^ 
or  receive  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  czowa 

Seaomiiiator  (Lat  denomino,  /  ncm'^^. 
A  term  used  in  Arithmetic,  in  spealangof  fr»^ 
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hoDS,  to  denote  the  number  of  paitB  into  which 
the  unit  or  whole  is  divided.  Thus,  for  example, 
ill  the  fraction  j^  (seyen  twelfths)  of  a  foot,  12 
is  the  denominator,  and  indicates  that  the  unit 
or  one  foot  is  dinded  into  12  equal  part« ;  and 
7,  the  nomentor,  shows  how  many  of  these 
parts  are  to  be  taken. 

Denouement  (Fr.).  A  term  signifying  the 
developement  of  the  plot  or  stoiy  in  a  novel  or 
play,  and  in  short  in  every  department  of 
literdtnre. 

Densitj  (Lat.  densitas,  from  densus,  thick). 
This  term  is  used  in  Physics  to  denote  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  which  a  body  contains  under  a 
given  or  determinate  surface ;  for  example,  a 
cubic  foot.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body 
is  called  its  mass,  and  is  measured  by  the  weight 
of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  always  proportional. 
Ht  nee  the  density  of  any  body  is  great  in  pro- 
portion as  its  weight  is  great  ana  ita  volume 
SDidll;  or,  the  density  of  bodies  is  directly  as 
their  mass,  and  inversely  as  their  volume.  It 
fnllows  also  from  the  definition,  that  if  two 
bficlies  have  the  same  volume,  their  densities  are 
directly  as  their  masses  or  weights ;  and  that  if 
two  lx)<iie8  have  the  same  mass  or  weight,  their 
deny'ties  are  respectively  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  volames.  The  term  is  generally  used  as 
pynonymous  with  specific  gravity. 

Dental  Pommla  (Lat.  dens,  a  tooth).  A 
notation  used  to  signify  the  number  and  kind 
of  tH-th  of  a  mammiferous  animal,  and  usually 
Arming  the  main  element  in  its  generic  cha- 
racter.   Thus   the   cats,  or   genus  FeliSj  are 

characterised  by  incis.  - ;   canin.  -,    - ;  prsemoL 

6  11 

2  2  2     2 

-  - ;  mol  .,    -  s  30 ;  which  signifies  that  they 

*  *  11 

have  six  incisores  in  both  the  upper  and  the 

Ijwer  jaw  ;  one  canine  tooth  on  each  side  of 

l.<'tii  jaws;  two  praemolares,  or  false  molares, 

on  each  side  of  each  jaw ;  two  true  molares  on 

tach  side  of  the  upper,  and  one  on  each  side  of 

t:ie  lower  jaw.    The  dental  formula  of  man  is : 

•    4         .1  ,22 

I3C1S. . ;  canin.  -  ;    pnemoL  -,   -^  ;    molares, 

DentaUnin  (Lat  dens).  A  genus  of  Mol- 
luscs inhabiting  elongated  univalve  shells,  re- 
^•mbling  an  elephant^s  tusk  in  miniature, 
whence  the  name. 

Dentate  (Lat.  dentatus,  having  teeth).  In 
Zcvjiogy,  the  margin  of  a  part  of  an  animal  is 
^o  termed  when  it  is  cut  into  teeth  whose  sides 
iire  equal,  or  nearly  so. 

Dentatos  (Lat).  Toothed ;  applied  to  the 
rriargins  of  bodies  fumiahed  with  sharp  teeth 
with  concave  edges. 

Bentea.    [Tbbth.] 

Daatlla  (Lat  dens).  In  Architecture, 
square  blocks  or  projections  in  the  bed  mould- 
1'  irs  of  the  cornices  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
nd  Composite  orders,  and  occasionally  also  in 
'Ke  Doric:  the  term  is  applied  to  ornaments 
>Q    cornices    of  rooms,    which   are   founded 
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Upon  the  same  style  of  decoration.  Their 
depth  should  be  twice  their  width;  and, 
according  to  Vitruvius,  the  intervals  should  be 
two-thirds  of  that  dimension.  In  the  Ch*ecian 
orders  they  are  not  used  under  modillions ;  in 
the  Boman  orders  this  arrangement  is  by  no 
means  adhered  to,  and  the  modillions  and 
dentals  are  constantly  used  in  combination; 
the  same  remark  applies  to  modem  archi- 
tecture. 

Dentinal  Tube*  (Lat  dens).  The  sub* 
parallel  branching  tubes  which  radiate  from 
the  pulp-cavity  of  a  tooth  at  or  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  periphery  of  the  dentine :  they 
have  a  diameter  of  -joooo^^  ®^  *"*  mch^  at  their 
origin,  in  the  human  teeth,  and  consequently 
admit  only  the  plasma,  or  colourless  liquor  of 
the  blood. 

I>entlne  (Lat.  dens).  The  fundamental  and 
most  constant  substance  or  tissue  of  which  a 
tooth  is  composed.  It  consists  of  an  organised 
animal  basis  disposed  in  the  form  of  extremely 
minute  tubes  and  cells,  and  of  earthy  particles, 
which  have  a  twofold  arrangement^  being  either 
blended  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  inter- 
spaces and  parietes  of  the  tubes  and  cells,  or 
contained  in  a  minutely  granular  state  in  their 
cavities. 

Dentlrostres  (Lat.  dens,  and  rostrum,  a 
beak).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Insessorial  birds, 
characterised  by  having  a  notch  and  tooth-like 
process  on  each  side  of  the  margin  of  the  upper 
mandible.  In  connection  with  this  organisation 
the  Dentirostral  birds  manifest  rapacious  habits^ 
and  prey  on  smaller  and  weaker  birds.  The 
butcher-birds  belong  to  this  tribe. 

Sentltloii  (Lat.  dentitio).  The  cutting  of 
the  teeth.  At  birth  the  teeth  consist  of  pulpy 
rudiments  buried  in  the  gum  ;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  third  or  fourth  month  that  they  begin  to 
assume  shape  and  hardne&s.  At  this  period 
children  generally  become  fi'etful ;  the  saliva 
flows  copiously,  and  they  are  fond  of  biting 
upon  anything  hard  and  cold:  the  gums 
become  turgid:  there  is  more  or  lees  fever, 
frequently  a  cough ;  and  a  rash  appears,  com- 
monly called  the  red  gum.  The  symptoms 
generally  subside  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  the  child  remains  tolerably 
free  from  uneasiness  till  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month,  when  the  gums  become  tender;  and 
often  so  much  so,  at  some  particular  spot,  that 
the  slightest  touch  or  pressure  produces  extreme 
pain :  the  gums  become  more  red  and  swollen, 
but  paler  at  the  upper  part,  which,  just  before 
the  tooth  appears,  becomes  blistered.  During 
these  periods  an  increased  flow  of  saliva  and  a 
lax  state  of  bowels  are  favourable  symptoms ; 
but  where  the  local  irritation  is  considerable, 
the  gums  should  be  lanced,  and  any  exces- 
sive diarrhoea  should  be  cautiously  checked: 
small  doses  of  magnesia,  or  of  chalk  mix- 
ture with  diU  water,  and  occasionally  with  a 
little  powdered  rhubarb,  will  generally  be 
suflScient  for  this  purpose.  When  involuntary 
motions  of  the  jaws  and  face,  or  more  general 
convulsions  ensue,  and  are  not  relieved  by  the 


DEPRESSED 

tena  is  alao  applied  to  that  portion  of  a  bat- 
talion which  remains  at  home  when  the  rest  is 
ordered  upon  foreign  service.  The  d^p6t8  of 
sereral  battalions  are  combined,  and  form  a 
d^p6t  battalion. 

napreued(Lat  depressna,  part  of  dej^mo, 
/  depresa).  In  Zoology,  the  whole  or  part  of 
an  animal  body  is  so  called  when  its  vertical 
section  is  shorter  than  the  transverse. 

Depression  of  Xqaatloiie.  In  Algebra, 
the  derivation,  from  a  given  equation,  of  an- 
other lower  in  degree,  whose  roots  are  related 
in  a  known  way  to  those  of  the  first.  This 
reduction  can  always  be  effected,  of  course,  by 
simple  division  when  one  or  more  of  the  roots 
are  known;  but  without  knowing  the  roots 
beforehand  the  equation  may  be  depressed : 
Ist  When  some  particular  relation  subsists 
between  two  (or  more)  of  the  roots ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  an  equation  contain  equal  roots,  these 
may  be  found,  and  the  equation  reduced  by  as 
many  dimensions  as  there  are  equal  roots; 
2nd.  If  two  roots  of  an  equation  be  equal  in 
magnitude,  but  opposite  in  sign;  and  3rd.  If 
the  equation  be  a  reciprocal  one,  that  is  to  say, 
such  that  its  form  is  not  changed,  by  changing 

X  into  -,    [Equations,  Thbobt  op.] 

X 

Bepreeelon  of  ttie  Koiison*  [Dip  of 
THE  Horizon.] 

2>epreaaor  Maeolee.  In  Anatomy,  those 
louscles  which  lower  the  bone  to  which  they 
are  attached,  in  contradistinction  to  Elbyatqb 
Muscles  [which  see]. 

Bepntlest  Cbftmber  of  (Fr.  chambre  des 
d^put^s).  The  lower  of  the  two  legislative 
chambers  in  France  under  the  monarchy,  from 
1814  to  1848.  The  right  of  election  was  bit- 
terly in  persons  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
paying  200  francs  of  direct  contributions.  There 
were  459  members  of  the  chamber,  each  elected 
by  a  separate  electoral  college :  the  election  was 
by  ballot.  To  be  eligible  to  the  chamber,  the 
candidate  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pay 
600  francs  of  direct  taxes.  The  total  number 
of  electors  in  1846-7  amounted  to  200,000. 
The  duration  of  the  chamber  was  triennial. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  divided  into 
nine  bureaux :  which  were  renewed  every 
month.  To  these  bureaux  questions  were  re- 
ferred by  the  chamber ;  as  well  laws  proposed 
by  the  king  or  the  house  of  peers  as  proposi- 
tions of  individual  members.  The  bureaux 
reported  on  the  question,  after  separate  discus- 
sion in  each,  before  the  general  discussion  in 
the  chamber  began.  Except  in  case  of  dissolu- 
tion, measures  commenced  in  one  section  passed 
on  to  the  next  in  the  same  stage  in  which  they 
had  been  left.  The  vote  on  a  proposed  law 
was  secret,  on  any  other  proposition  open. 

The  coU  droits  coti  gaucne^  and  the  eentrtM^ 
formed  the  three  grand  divisions  of  which 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  composed. 
When  the  three  great  chambers  of  the  States- 
General  of  1789  were  consolidated  into  one  by 
the  designation  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  aristocratic 
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and  republican  parties  were  in  the  bibit  of 
sitting  together,  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating more  easily  with  one  another:  the  fonn<7 
occupied  the  benches  to  the  right,  the  L-iner 
those  to  the  left  of   the  president's  ch:iir; 
while  the  centre  benches,  or  those  frontin? 
the  president's   chair,    were  filled  by  tbn^e 
who    held  various    intermediate  shades  aavl 
modifications  of  opinion.   This  costom  remaiii>*d 
in  force  down  to  the  iall  of  the  monarehj,  arid 
nothing  could  exceed  the   nicety  with  vh  ch 
I  each  variety  of  pohtical  opinion  was  gruaped  is 
the  French  representative  assembly.    The  co:^ 
droit.,  or  the  side  to  the  right  of  the  president's 
chair,   was  occupied  by  those  memben  vho 
inclined  to  favour  the  royal  prerogative ;  tiu 
cotS  gauche,  on  the  other  hand,  was  set  &part 
for  those  who  were  more  in  favour  of  poptL^r 
'  ascendency ;  while  those  members  who,  vith 
I  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  them- 
selves,  generally  supported  the  ministers,  occo- 
pied  the  centres  (centre  droit  et  centre  gaQche\ 
which  might  thus  be  termed  the  minuUnd 
I  benches.    But  it  has  been  judiciously  remarked 
that,  '  as  in  every  great  poUtieal  party  there  are 
shades  of  opinion,  some  being  more  warm  and 
violent,  and  others  more  moderate,  discrimi- 
nating, or  cautious,  so  both  the  cot^  droit  and 
the  cote  gauche  were  generally  subdivided  icto 
three  sections  each.  The  more  zealous  roja^sts 
took  their  seats  at  the  outer  extremitv  of  their 
side  of  the  house  towards  the  prpsident,  and 
were  styled  the  extreme  droit :  the  nltrs-libenJ 
sat  on  the  corresponding  se&ts  on  the  opp^t« 
or   left  side,   and   were    styled   the  extnTis 
gauche* 

Berbjalilre  Spar  or  Plitor  Sper.  It  ii 
of  various  colours;  and  the  large  noddet, 
which  are  peculiar  to  Derbyshire,  sie  cft» 
beautifully  veined,  and  admit  of  being  tontd 
in  the  lathe  into  vases  and  small  columns.  A 
fine  variety  of  this  spar  occun  in  Cnmberlani 
in  cubic  crystals  of  a  pale  sea-green  eolcor. 
The  cube  is  the  most  common  fonn  of  the 
crystals  of  fluor ;  but  it  also  oocnrs  in  octohednk 
some  fine  specimens  of  which  have  been  iovs^ 
associated  with  galena  in  the  mine  of  Bmt 
Alston  upon  the  Tamar.  It  oonaiBti  of  flnonoi 
and  calcium. 

BereUot.  In  Law,  lands  left  dry  bj  the 
recession  of  the  sea  are  so  called.  Alsoteaaela 
forsaken  at  sea. 

B«riwatlOB(LatderiTatio).  In  Etymology. 
[Grasocab;  liANarAQB.] 

Dertvatxok.  The  peculiar  constant  deviatioc 

of  an  elongated  projectile  fired  from  a  rifl«l 
gun.     [pBOJEcnui ;  GinmiBT.] 

BorlwatlOBs,  JkrlkOffssts.  [Ajdooist's 
Method  of  Dbrxyations.] 

Beiiwod  SPoiietloB  or  BorfTWllwe*  A 
term  first  used  by  Lagrange  in  his  Caievl  d  i 
Fonctions  to  indicate  ue  coefficient  of  A  in  tii^ 
developement  of  a  function  F  (»  +  A)  aceordii :: 
to  powers  of  A.  It  is  itself  a  function  of  x,  and  « 
usually  represented  by  the  rpnbol  F  {x\  Ji 
a  similar  manner  the  derived  function  of  F  ( ' ) 
is  termed  the  second  derived  funetixm  of  F  C') 
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ind  denoted  by  the  symbol  F"  («).  By  aUow- 
iog  A  to  diminish  indeflnitely,  the  identity  of 
the  deriyed  function  and  the  differential  oo- 

efficient  -^-^  is  at  once  seen.  [DnnnutBMTZAL 
dx 

CosFTicsEtrr.] 

Berm  (Gr.  S/pfio,  $kin).  The  true  or  or- 
ganiBed  layer  of  the  tegumentary  coyerinp;  of 
animalfl.  It  is  composed  of  a  close  and  irre- 
gular network  of  whitish  fibres,  consisting  of 
condensed  cellular  tissue,  whence  it  is  also 
termed  corium,  and  is  eyerywhere  trayersed  by 
capilLuy  arteries  and  yeins,  absorbents  and 
nares;  and,  in  the  mammaJia,  by  the  roots 
of  the  hairs  and  the  ducts  of  the  sudorific 
follicles ;  it  is  coyered  with  the  rete  mucomm 
And  qiiderm.  The  derm  is  of  considerable 
thickness  in  tlie  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  ele- 
phant, &c;  whence  the  name  Pachydemui 
applied  to  the  order  containing  these  and  allied 
quadrupeds. 

BennaptenuiSf  Bennaptera  (Gr.  ZipiuL, 
and  vTtp6Vf  a  wing ;  akin-toinaed).  An  order 
of  insects  dismembered  from  the  Orthoptera  of 
Latreille,  and  including  those  which  haye  the 
elytra  wholly  coriaceous,  and  always  horizontal; 
the  two  membranous  wings  are  folded  longitu- 
dinally, and  the  tail  is  armed  with  a  forceps. 
This  order  ia  represented  by  a  single  Linnsean 
genus,  yiz.  Forficula^  or  earwig ;  insects  which 
are  common  in  damp  places,  and  often  found 
ia  numbers  under  stones,  and  beneath  the  bark 
oi  trees :  they  do  much  damage  in  gardens  by 
preying  upon  the  fruit.  The  English  common 
name,  and  also  the  French,  pierce-oreiUe^  relate 
to  a  habit  absurdly  attributed  to  these  insects 
of  penetrating  the  ears. 

Bermatobranoliias  (Gr.  UpiAo,  and  /^p<ty- 
Xto,  gilU).  A  genus  of  Gastropods,  or  snails, 
in  which  the  branchiae  consist,  as  in  Scyllaa, 
of  ramified  productions  of  skin. 

Sermatolonr  (Gr.  94pfia,  and  \AyoSf  a 
diieourse),  A  treatise  or  histoiy  of  the  skin 
and  its  diseases. 

Benaestes  (Gr.  Htpfiritrr^s,  tkin-eater). 
The  name  of  a  Linniean  genus  of  Clayi- 
cum  Coleopterous  insects,  noted  for  their 
ravages  on  dead  animal  substances,  espe- 
cially the  preseryed  skins  of  animals,  and 
which  are  consequently  the  pests  of  a  museum. 
The  old  genus  DtrmesUt  is  subdivided  in  mo- 
dem entomology  into  seyeral  subgenera.  The 
bacon-beetle  {Dermestes  lardarius)  is  the  type 
of  that  to  which  the  term  Dermeates  is  now 
confined. 

BermoliraaotalateSfBermobraBolilata 

(Gr.  lippta,  and  0f,dyxM;aUls  on  the  skin). 
The  name  of  a  family  of  Gastropods,  compre- 
hending those  which  respire  by  means  of  ex- 
ternal branchie  or  gills,  haying  the  form  of 
membranous  plates,  filaments,  or  tufts. 

BenaoliflMnal  (Gr.  Ifyfui,  andalfta,  blood). 
The  ossified  deyelopements  of  the  dermo- 
skeleton  in  fishes  are  so  called  when  they 
form  points  of  attachment  for  the  fins  on  the 
yentiiil  or  hnmal  aide  of  the  body.    [Dbbmo- 
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(Ghr.  l^pfui,  and  wtSpoff 
nerve).  When  the  ossifications  of  the  dermo- 
skfdeton  extend  on  the  neural  side  of  the  body, 
the  term  dermoneural  is  applied  to  them. 
They  form  the  rays  of  the  dorsal,  and  the 
upp6(r  rays  of  the  caudal  fins.  Both  the  der^ 
moneurci  and  dermohamal  spines  are  sup- 
ported on  the  intemeural  and  interhmnal 
spines  respectiyely,  which  are  embedded  in  the 
flesh  between  the  neural  and  hamal  spines 
of  the  endoskeleton. 

Bermoptcvl  (G^.  94p/M,  and  wT9p6v^  a 
wing).  An  order  of  fishes  in  which  the  endo- 
skeleton  is  unossified ;  the  exoskeleton  and 
vertical  fins  mucodermoid  ;  no  air-bladder.  It 
comprehends  the  Ijancelet(^mpA{Oft(«)  amongst 
other  forms. 

Bemioflkeleton  (Gr.  ^ipiMy  and  o-ircXfr^v ; 
skin-skeleton).  A  term  applied  to  the  coria- 
ceous, crustaceous,  testaceous,  or  osseous  inte- 
gument^ such  as  coyers  most  inyertebrate  and 
some  yertebrate  animals  ;  it  serves  more  or  less 
completely  the  office  of  protecting  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  and  as  a  fixed  point  of  attachment 
to  the  moving  powers. 

BeiTick.  In  Military  language,  a  beam  of 
wood,  one  end  resting  on  the  ground,  the  other 
sup^rted  at  any  convenient  angle  by  guys. 
It  gives  a  point  or  fulcrum  in  space  to  which 
tackle  can  be  applied  for  moving  heavy  ord- 
nance, &c 

Dbbbick.  In  Nautical  language,  used  in  a 
variety  of  meanings,  but  chiefly  for  a  tackle 
used  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  provisions, 
stores,  guns,  &c  in  and  out  of  a  ship. 

The  name  derrick  has  also  beon  applied  to 
a  fioating  crane,  which  consists  of  a  large  iron 
pontoon  of  great  width,  divided  into  a  number 
of  watertight  compartmenta.  From  the  centre 
rises  a  powerful  tripod  mast,  across  which 
turns  a  yard  of  great  strength.  To  one  arm 
of  the  yard  are  suspended  several  fourfold 
blocks,  through  which  pass  the  chains  in- 
tended to  hoist  the  weight.  From  the  blocks 
these  chains  pass  over  the  top  of  the  mast  to 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  yard,  and  thence 
to  drums  worked  by  powerful  steam-engines  in 
the  pontoon.  When  the  weight  is  suspended 
on  one  side,  the  water  is  admitted  as  a  counter- 
poise into  some  of  the  compartments  on  the 
other.  The  vessel  has  powers  of  slow  locomo- 
tion, and  is  employed  m  the  lifting  of  vessels 
to  have  their  bottoms  examined,  the  placing  of 
machinery,  recovery  of  wrecks,  &c.  Derricks 
are  extensively  used  in  America.  In  England 
the  Thames  Iron  Company  constructed  one  in 
1869  whidi  was  270  feet  long,  90  feet  wide, 
with  a  mast  80  feet  to  the  yard  and  50  above, 
the  yard  being  120  feet  long.  Two  engines 
enable  this  m^ine  to  lift  and  cany  loads  of 
1,000  tons. 

llervlfl«  (from  a  Persian  word  signifying 
poor).  The  name  of  certain  classes  of  religious 
persons  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey 
and  Asia.  Tney  live  partly  in  monasteries, 
partly  alone,  either  stationary  or  wandering; 
and  belong  to  a  great  variety  of  orders,  of 
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which  there  are  thirty-two  (it  is  said)  within 
the  Tarkiflh  empire  only.  As  in  most  other 
countries,  there  has  existed  in  Persia  from  time 
immemorial  a  class  of  enthusiasts,  who,  im- 
pressed with  the  conyiction  that  poverty  is  the 
only  passport  to  virtue,  have  voluntarily  re- 
nounced all  the  comforts  and  charities  of  this 
life,  and  devoted  themselves  to  religious  exer- 
cises. In  most  instances,  however,  such  en- 
thusiasts have  been  more  famed  for  the  theory 
than  the  practice  of  sanctity;  and  the  der- 
mises do  not  appear  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  rule. 

Deoeant  (Ital.  descanto).  In  Music,  compo- 
sition in  several  parts.  It  is  either  plairi^  which 
consists  in  the  onierly  placing  of  many  coocords 
answering  to  simple  counterpoint ;  figurate  or 
floridj  wherein  discords  are  employed  ;  or  double, 
where  the  parts  are  so  contrived  that  the  tre- 
ble or  any  high  part  may  be  made  the  bass, 
and  the  contrary. 

Besoaries'  Role  of  Slfns.  A  theorem 
by  means  of  which  the  maximum  number  of 
positive  or  negative  roots  of  an  algebraic  equa- 
tion can  be  immediately  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion. The  theorem  reduces  itself  essentially  to 
this:  the  number  of  positive  roots  of  an  equation 
cannot  exceed  the  number  of  variations  in  the 
tigna  of  its  coefficients,  considered  in  their  pro- 
per  order.  The  domon.stration  is  simple,  and 
18  given  in  all  text -books  on  the  theory  of 
equations.  Aa  an  illui^tration,  take  the  cubic 
equation 

F  (ar)-3a:»-7**  +  ll4r  +  4-0. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  but  two  variations  of 
signs  on  peussing  from  one  extreme  term  to  the 
other,  through  the  intermediate  ones,  we  con- 
dude  that  the  cubic  cannot  have  more  than 
two  positive  roots.  To  ascertain  the  maximum 
number  of  negative  roots,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  apply  the  same  theorem  to  the  equation 
which  is  obtained  from  the  original  by  chang- 
ing f  into— dr.    Thus  the  positive  roots  of 

F(-jr)--3jr«-7««-llj:  +  4»0 

are  n^ative  roots  of  the  original  cubic,  and  by 
Descartes'  rule  their  number  cannot  exceed  one. 
Descartes'  Kule  is  a  particular  case  of  Foubebb's 
Theorem. 

Besoent.  In  English  Law,  if  a  person 
die  seised  in  fee-simple,  otherwise  than  as  a 
joint  tenant  of  lands  or  tenements  which  he 
has  not  disposed  of  by  will,  they  will  descend 
to  his  heir.  Such  seisin  is  either  actual  pos- 
session, or  virtual ;  as  possession  by  the  tenant 
of  a  chattel  interest,  whose  possession  is  always 
held  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  remainder- 
man, or  reversioner,  who  is  to  succeed  him.  If 
a  person  have  become  possessed  by  purchase  of 
lands  or  tenements  in  fee-simple,  of  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  estate,  he  cannot  obtain  seisin 
(as  a  remainder  expectant  on  a  particular  estate 
of  freehold),  these  likewise  descend  to  the  heir 
in  case  of  his  intestacy.  It  is  well  known  that 
by  the  common  law  of  England  the  rules  of 
descent  were  different  from  those  obtaining  in  ' 
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other  countries ;  that  a  direct  lineal  ant^tor 
could  in  no  case  inherit  from  his  descendant; 
that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half-blood,  i.e. 
sprung  from  another  mother  or  from  anot'iit 
father,  were  also  excluded  from  the  suocre^ioo. 
These  rules  have  now  (by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c 
106)  been  wholly  remo^'ed  or  modified;  so  that 
the  law  of  descent  recc^ises  in  BUccession  the 
following  heirs :  1.  The  eldest  or  only  son,  ct 
his  issue.  2.  The  younger  son,  or  his  issn<^. 
3.  The  daughter,  or,  if  more  than  one,  all  the 
daughters  as  coparceners  and  their  issue :  such 
issue  claiming  per  stirpes^  not  per  capt'o, 
i.  e.  claiming  only  the  share  of  their  respi^^jv? 
mothers.  4.  In  default  of  lineal  descecdanta, 
the  nearest  lineal  ancestor  now  succeeds,  m 
preference  to  any  person  who  would  hare  been 
entitled  to  inherit  either  by  tracing  his  d«kYEt 
through  such  lineal  ancestor,  or  in  oonseqnence 
of  thero  being  no  descendant  of  such  lineal  an- 
cestor ;  e.  g.  a  father  inherits  before  a  bn/vhe:, 
a  grandfather  beforo  an  uncle,  &c  6.  In  dt^ 
fault  of  father,  brothers,  or  sisters  of  the  wh^le 
blood  and  their  issue,  then  the  inheritaD^?  d^ 
volves  on  the  eldest  brother  or  sister  of  t^« 
half-blood  by  a  different  mother,  the  half-M  -^•^ 
following  the  same  rule  where  the  inheritdnD 
devolves  on  the  descendant  of  anv  other  &n- 
cestor.  6.  On  failure  of  male  ancestors  ^r. 
the  paternal  side  and  their  descendants,  feici!^ 
paternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants.  7. 
On  failure  of  these,  the  mother,  her  snce5t/^r« 
first  male,  then  female — and  their  respec^ix" 
descendants.  8.  The  half-blood  foUow  al«^}' 
next  after  any  relation  in  the  same  degn« ': 
the  whole  blood  and  his  issue,  if  the  ccmt?^ 
ancestor  be  a  male ;  next  after  the  common  &r.- 
cestor,  if  a  female :  so  that  the  brother  by  the 
half-blood  on  the  part  of  the  mother  inhaiti 
next  after  the  mother.  Descent  is  always  tneci 
from  the  first  purchaser,  that  is,  the  nrst  vhi^ 
acquired  the  land  otherwise  than  by  dese^Tit; 
but  the  last  owner  is  presumed  to  be  the  flv. 
purchaser  unless  the  contrary  can  be  prored. 
In  some  particular  localities  the  custom  oi 
gavelkind  prevails,  by  which  all  the  eosf  in- 
herit equally  from  the  father.  By  the  ns- 
torn  of  borough  English,  the  youngest  boh  i« 
heir.  Bastards  and  aliens  cannot  inbert; 
but  a  natural-bom  subject  may  derive  h-^ 
title  (under  certain  restrictions j  through  ^iliin 
ancestors. 

Dbsobnt.  In  Mechanics,  the  motion  of  a 
body  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  «in<«<*i 
by  the  attraction  of  gravity.    [Accblbbatiox.I 

Beaoiiptlve  Oeoloffy.  By  d^scripfifr 
geology  is  meant  a  continuous  and  definite 
account  of  the  materials  that  form  the  exte^ 
nal  crust  of  the  earth,  including  Jirst  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  or  inorganic  materials 
themselves,  the  mechanical  changes  that,  have 
affected  them,  and  the  nature  of  their  organic 
contents  or  fossils ;  seeon^y,  the  order  of  *i- 
rangement  of  the  materials;  and  thirdly,  a 
distinct  and  orderly  histoiy  of  the  separste 
formations. 

1.  Inorganic  Materials  of  the  Eartk'sCrutt^- 
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Thfi  Tn«t*"^^«  of  the  earth  are  certain  com- 
binations, for  the  most  part  very  abundant,  of 
known  and  common  minerals,  either  such  as  are 

f)resQmed  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
eJge  to  be  elements,  or  certain  definite  com-  \ 
pounds  not  easily  reduced  to  their  elements. 
These  are  called  Kocxs,  and  are  of  three  kinds : 
tliey  are  mther  clearly  derived  fipom  water,  as 
loose  sands,  marls,  days,  &c.,  and  are  then 
called  Aqueous  Rocks  ;  or  they  are  distinctly 
formed  by  the  action  of  intense  heat,  by 
which  they  have  been  melted,  and  are  called 
Igneous  Rocks  ;  or  lastly  (and  this  is  far 
more  commonly  the  case),  they  have  marks  of 
having  been  originally  aqueous,  but  have  since 
betx)me  much  changed  ;  these  are  Metamoh- 
PHic  Hocks.  Some  of  the  latter  are  called 
Cbtstalltnb  Bocks.  These  may  have  been 
originaUy  aqueous,  but  have  now  quite  lost  all 
traces  of  original  structure.  Each  of  these 
kinds  of  rocks  will  be  found  described  under 
its  own  heading,  and  to  these  separate  accounts 
the  reader  is  referred  for  more  detailed  descrip- 
tions. 

Rocks,  being  the  raw  materials  of  the  earth, 
most  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  history. 
To  enable  the  student  to  familiarise  himself 
with  the  various  facts  known  concerning  them, 
he  must  understand  the  varieties  of  structure 
[Stkugtubs  of  Rocks]  and  also  the  mechani- 
cal position  of  the  rocks. 

All  rocks  are  composed  of  minerals ;  but  the 
Tariety  of  elementary  substances  that  enter  into 
the  great  mass  of  the  earth  is  singularly 
email  The  variety  of  simple  minerals  is  not 
1^1^  considering  the  almost  infinite  com- 
binations of  which  the  number  of  elements 
is  capable,  and  in  fact  the  great  mass  of  the 
matter  composing  all  rocks  comes  properly 
nnder  one  of  the  general  terms  Lihestoke, 
>^iNnsTONE,  and  Clat.  In  addition  to  the 
rocks  which  belong  to  the  aqueous  group  are 
Orantte,  Lata,  Basalt,  and  Poephtbt  of 
various  kinds  [Igneous  Rocks,  Cbtstaixine 
Kocks],  and  also  Gbreiss,  Mica  Slate,  Clat 
Slate,  and  others.  [Metamorphic  Bocks.] 
Notices  of  all  these  wUl  be  found  in  separate 
articles. 

The  great  modifying  force  that  converts 
rocks  fi^m  the  simplest  mechanical  condition 
through  all  stages  of  difference,  both  apparent 
and  1^1,  is  that  spoken  of  by  geologists  under 
the  term  metamorphism.  By  its  agency  the 
muds  become  converted  into  schists,  shales,  and 
slates;  the  calcareous  mud  into  limestone,  or 
the  heaps  of  accumulated  sand  into  sandstone. 
Owing  to  the  action  of  this  force,  again,  fur- 
ther important  changes  take  place  in  structure 
and  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
of  which  the  rock  is  made  up ;  they  become 
crgttaUine,  and  in  so  doing  occupy  smaller 
space;  they  contract,  and  fissures  occur  in  them 
[MnsRAL  Vbiks];  the  cavities  and  fissures 
become  filled  witn  new  combinations  of  mi- 
neral substances  and  metals,  and  all  appear- 
«Bce  of  original  aqueous  origin  is  lost. 

But  other  causes,  more  mechanical,   have 
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meanwhile  produced  change.  Materials  origin- 
ally accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  water  at 
moderate  depth,  are  sunk  lower  and  lower, 
and  new  materials  are  heaped  upon  them. 
Other  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  are  subjected 
to  some  upheaving  force,  and  are  lifted  up 
either  on  a  line  [Axis  of  Elevation]  or  at  a 
point  The  ovenying  masses  are  thus  tilted, 
and  are  seen  to  be  inclined  to  the  horizon. 
[Dip  and  Strike.]  Sometimes  the  rocks  dip 
away  from  a  central  line  [Anticlinal  Axis]  or 
dip  towards  such  line  [Synclinal  Axis].  Oc- 
casionally they  are  broken,  so  that  the  conti- 
nuity of  a  bed  is  interfered  with.    [Fault.] 

It  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  various 
beds  [Strata]  of  mineral  matter  or  rock  are 
parallel  to  one  another.  [Conformable  Stra- 
tification.] Sometimes  the  lower  beds  are 
much  inclined,  and  the  upper  less  inclined  or 
leveL  [Unconforicablb.]  Occasionally  portions 
of  a  bed  have  been  carried  away  or  scooped 
out  as  by  water  [Denudation],  and  then  hori- 
zontal beds  being  deposited  appear  unconform- 
able, though  really  conformable.  It  will  hap- 
pen by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature 
that  rocks  are  thrown  completely  over,  so  as  to 
have  the  opposite  direction  from  that  they 
ought  to  have.  [Beverseb  Dip.]  Such  pheno- 
mena as  doubtful  or  obscure  stratification  are 
sometimes  met  with,  and  false  stratification 
will  occasionally  puzzle  the  young  geologist. 

Bocks,  having  generally  been  formed  imder 
water,  naturally  contain  various  fragments  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  These  are  Or- 
ganic Bemains,  and  possess  a  double  value 
as  referring  to  natural  history  generally,  and 
also  to  geology.  As  they  belong  to  ancient 
races,  many  of  which  are  now  extinct,  their 
study  forms  a  separate  science.  [Paljeon- 
TOLOOY.l  These  specimens,  being  the  most 
remarkable  of  things  dug  up^  are  called  Fossils. 

2.  Order  of  Arrangement  of  the  Materials. — 
The  classification  of  rocks  [Classification] 
may  be  based  either  on  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  found, 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed, 
or  of  the  successive  history  they  teach.  The 
most  convenient  method  in  practice  is  to  regard 
chiefiy  their  fossil  contents  when  they  possess 
evidence  of  this  kind ;  and  thus  palaeontology 
has  become  subsidiary  to  geology  and  essential 
to  the  geologist. 

In  arranging  rocks  by  their  contents,  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  take  advantage  of 
certain  apparent  lines  of  separation  that  occur 
in  the  countries  where  geology  was  first  studied, 
and  make  these  the  standard  of  comparison 
for  the  whole  world.  Of  the  permanent  re- 
tention of  these  standards  when  the  science  is 
more  thoroughly  advanced,  we  need  not  here 
discuss  the  probability.  Of  their  present  con- 
venience tJiere  is  no  doubt. 

Assuming  organic  remains  as  the  basis  of 
geological  classification,  all  rocks  would  seem 
divisible  into  two  classes — fossiliferous  and 
unfossiliferous.  This  is  not,  however,  so  com- 
pletely the  ca^e  as  might  be  supposed;  fox  it 
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not  ttnfrequently  happens  that  locks  deposited 
mechanic&llpr,  and  not  greatly  metamorphosed, 
are  yet  quite  without  fossils.  Thus  relative 
position  in  a  recognised  series  comes  to  be 
considered  as  of  great  value  in  determining 
the  true  position  of  a  rock,  or  series  of  rocks, 
when  examined  in  a  new  country.  Under  the 
head  of  fossiliferous  rocks  are  thus  included 
many  large  masses  of  rocks,  in  which  fossils 
are  rarely  or  never  found. 

To  understand  the  further  subdivisions  of 
these  rocks  we  must  consider  the  circumstances 
under  which  deposits  of  any  magnitude  are 
now  being  made.  There  is  now,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  must  always  have  been,  a  very 
large  area  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  on  which  not 
only  no  deposits  are  being  made,  but  which 
are  actually  providing  the  material  of  the  de- 
posits that  are  going  on.  The  places  where 
accumulation  of  material  takes  place  are  com- 
paratively few  and  small  Thf^y  include  only 
certain  coast  lines  and  certaiu  expanses  of  fresh 
•  and  salt  water,  some  deep  recesses  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  few  lakes.  They  certainly  do  not  in- 
clude any  portion  of  the  land,  and  they  pro- 
bably do  not  include  the  open  part  of  the'  large 
oceans.  That  the  land  and  deep  ocean  floors 
may  receive  large  deposits,  the  one  must  be 
depressed  and  the  other  elevated;  and  these 
processes  of  elevation  and  depression  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  are  gradual,  slow,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  recipro<5al.  There  is  thus  only 
a  very  imperfect  sequence,  and  in  any  one  spot 
the  gaps  or  intervals  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
abundant  than  the  continuous  series. 

Owing  to  causes  which  we  cannot  here  discuss, 
the  sequence  in  Western  Europe  and  the  British 
islands  admits  of  being  conveniently  grouped 
into  three  divisions ;  in  other  words,  there  are 
two  principal  intervals,  and  no  more,  in  the  long 
series  of  stratified  fossiliferous  rocks.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  the  gaps  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  nowhere,  as  hitherto  known,  is 
the  sequence  more  complete. 

Estimating  the  intervals  as  marking  lapse 
of  time,  and  regarding  the  series  of  rocks  as 
on  the  whole  representative,  these  three  periods 
are  called  reepectively  (1)  Paljkozoic,  (2) 
8econdabt  or  Mesozoic,  and  (3)  Tertiary  or 
Cainozoic.  Using  this  Greek  nomenclature, 
all  the  names  refer  to  the  relative  antiquity  of 
the  remains  of  life  found  in  them.  We  may 
regard  them  as  meaning  the  older^  intermediate 
or  middle,  and  modem  groups. 

The  fuUowing  tabular  statement  will  give  a 
general  view  of  the  details  of  arrangement 
under  their  general  heads,  so  far  as  investigation 
has  yet  gone.  That  on  the  whole  the  series  is 
correct  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  but  it  can 
in  no  sense  be  looked  on  as  complete.  It 
represents  a  large  amount  of  truth,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  made  out  by  careful  investi- 
gation, and  a  comparison  of  observations  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible^  theoretical  views 
and  names  that  involve  any  disputed  views  in 
geology, 
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Tabular  Vnw  or  thb  Suocmbok  or 

FOSSILIFIBOVS  EOGKS. 
BSCENT  DEPOSITS. 

FreOi-ieaier  tmd  Lamd, 

ItaA,  silt,  and  itoiiei,  in  riw  beds  tnl  deltii, 

and  in  lakes.  [ALurvimc.] 
Peat  bog,  angular  and  rolled  gx«?d,  sad  amd 

from  glAcien.   [DiUFr.] 
TBAVSRTur,  from  water  lioIdlBf  Ucaziionist 

of  lime  in  solntion. 
Tufa,  and  oUier  volcanic  adu 
Silica,  from  bot  water  in  volcanle  dlibicta. 
Bbeccia,  in  cavernB. 

Boiled  material  derived  from  iMTMtmal  tor- 
^    renta.   [Dimviuic] 

Marine— 
'Coral  reefs. 
Angular  and  rolled  material  [Dbot]  derind 

from  the  destruction  of  abores. 
Angular    and  rolled  gravel  from  ioelNm. 
[Dbut.J 

TEKTIART  OB  OJENOZOIC  DBPOSITB. 

NXWKST  Tbbxiabt 
Fliooene), 

Fruh  Water-' 

''Older  aocirmnlatJons  at  the  mooifas  of  Inn 

rivers.    Loeu  of  tbe  Rhine. 
Older  dilavinm.    Peat  with  bnman  Temtios. 
Blufb  of  Ifiasissippi  and  almoat  all  other  lun 
rivers. 

Older  rich  vegetahia  Boila,  tV^onuum,  JUfv, 
eiCm 

Oavem  fareociai  with  bonei,  la  maav  MrtB  oi 

the  world.  ^^ 

Old  travertins  and  tufas. 
^Silidfied  trees  and  various  depoetts  of  «nv*, 
Marine — 

'Raised  beaches  and  submerged  ftnvstai 
Newer  boulder  formation  and  grrnvd. 
Recently  elevated  coral  zee&. 

.  Beoently  elevated  volcanic  islanids. 

PiABrocKia  (ITiddlk  QMrtwiiary)  aid  SxwbFuo- 

GKMB. 

f  Glacial  drift  or  boulder  f ormatloii  of  Koitfan 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Amori^^^  «ith  &n- 
merous  remains  of  gigantio  msBunalis  d 
extinct  species. 

Cavern  deixwitB  and  breooias  in  ]Ei»Qpe,idi, 
America,  Australia,  &o. 

Crag  of  Norwich. 

Pampas  deposits  of  South  Awwrt^ 

Limestones  of  Girgenti  in  Sicily. 

Oldbb  Puocbnx. 

i  8nb^;)eDnine  beds. 

1  Crag,  red  and  coralline,  and  ongi  of  2r«- 

J     mandy  and  Antwerp. 

\  Newer  Sewalik  beds  of  India* 

Idocsmt  or  Middlb  TEBnAET. 

IFalnns  of  the  Loire. 
Vienna  basin  and  bashi  of  the  Daoabe. 
Older  Sewalik  beds  of  India. 

EocxNB  or  OLDia  TssTtABr. 

Hempstead  and   Bemhrfdge 

Wight). 

Grte  de  Fontaineblean  and  Auvsigne  lacatrias 

beds. 
Limbuzg  beds  of  Bdigium. 
Hayenoe  basin  and  part  of  Genaaa  brovB  oosL 

Barton  day  and  Brackleaham  sands  (EBglaod). 
Calcaire  groesier  and    grito  de  BeaodiaDp 

(France). 
Brussels  and  Tiaecken  beds  (Bdgimn). 
Claiborne  beds,  Alabama  (Noith  Amsrioi). 
.Nummnlitic  formation. 

(London  day  series  and  contanpoaoBOBi  tedi 
in  France  and  Belginm, 
Aigile  plastique. 


Upper 


(Us  of 


Middle 
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AEOOlfBlBT  OB  MBSOZOIO  DBPOBITa 

UPPn  CSECACIOCB. 

(Chalk  genenlly.    Pkzoe tedi aad  ICMiferiobt 
beds. 
Upper  qoaderiMtnrtitein. 

I  Upper  greenaind  and  gaalt 
Hippunte  UmestODe. 
FUnerkftlk  and  lower  qnadenaiidateln. 

LOWB  CBXIACB0V8. 

(Lower  pUnerkalk. 
Lower  grflpnuand  aeriea. 
Neaoomian  aeriea  (Upper). 

t^^  f  WealdeD  seriea. 
^^  ( Lover  Neaoomlan. 

UpmOoun. 

ipmbeck.    Fortlaad  and  Klmmerldge  aeriea. 
Serpnlite  limestone  of  Oennany. 
Lithographio  limestone  of  Bavazla. 

IbSiDLi  Oourx. 

(Oslo  grit,  ooral  rag,  Oxford  claj  and  Kalloway 
Kcrinaoan  Umeatone. 

Lown  Ootm. 

{ Great  oolite  aeries, 
t  Caen  limeatone. 

f  Inferior  oolite  aeriea. 

\  Iron  beds  of  Normandy  and  Thmoe. 

IlAflBO  SBtiw. 

TkUBBO  Sbrid. 

(New  red   aandsfcone,  and  bonter   aandgftrin 
with  salt. 
"EjsapKf  mnacheUBlk  and  bonter  aandsteln. 

PALiB02iOIO  DBP08ITS. 

PiBMUir  Sbbxeb. 

'  M«e«*»«ri*«  limestone,  lower  new  zed  sandstone, 

and  dolomltio  oonglomerate. 
'  'Both  liegender,  knpfer  aohiefer,  and  Yoagea 


GAnomrsBous  Srsmf. 
QqMT&riea- 

(Goal meaaurea  with  shalea  and  grlta  and  mnoh 
ooaL 
Millstone  grit  overlying  ooarae  and  fine  shalea. 


'Carboniferoiia  limestone  and  klesel-schiefor. 

Depoaita  and  yeins  of  lead  and  sine  ore. 
Lower  limestone  and  shales  with  poor  ooal. 
Cnlmlfarons  series  and  calp.     Pentremito 
limestone,  U.8. 

(Herefordshire  ooni^omerates  and  Soottiah  sand* 
stones  of  the  old  red  sandstone. 
Bnaslan  Devonian  series,  Catskill  group,  U.S. 
EUel  Umeatone,  Spirifer  sandstone,  and  old 
Rhfnish  greywacke. 
Devonshire  series  of  shales  and  limestones. 
Corn-atones  of  HerefordBhirs.  Arbroath 
paving-atones  and  Oaithness  sohists. 

SluruAir  BranDC. 

'THeetona.  Lodlow  and  Aymesfcry  rocks.  Wen- 
lock  series  and  Upper  Caradoc  seriea. 

NewTork  series,  upper  part.  Bohemian  series. 
Bnnian  and  Scandinavian,  and  North  Ame- 

^    zlcan  UmestoneSb 

OUfBRZAH  STsmi. 

'  Lower  Garadoe  and  LlandeHo  flags.  Bala  lime- 
atone.   Scotch  graptolito  schists  and  Kildare 
1.  A    limestone  (IreUmd). 

I«wer  part  ot  New  York  and  Bohemian  series. 


Arenig  and  Tremadoo  beds  and  Llngnla  flags. 

Harlech  grits,  Llanberis  slates,  and  lowest 

Wlddow  foasUiferooa  rocks. 
Bohwnian  primordial  aone.     Swedish  alom 

atddata.     Pbtsdam  sandstone.     Wisoenain 
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OneisB  and  mica  aohiafc  with  oryatalline  Ume* 
atone,  occtipying  a  large  area  north  of  the 
St.  lAwrence  in  Nor&  America.  Fossils 
have  been  found  in  serpentinee  of  this  series. 


am 

{ 


Some  details  of  each  principal  group  of 
roclu  named  in  the  above  table  will  be  fonnd 
under  its  own  heading,  and  the  characteristic 
groups  of  fossils  will  also  be  explained  so  far 
as  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary.  Em- 
ploying the  various  references,  the  reader  may 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  department 
of  geology  thus  outlined. 

Beneath  and  amongst  the  stratified  rocks  are 
various  others  that  are  crystalline,  altered,  and 
unstratified,  and  to  all  appearance  the  result  of 
causes  now  most  nearly  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  volcanic  products.  Those  underlying 
the  whole  series,  or  whatever  part  of  the  series 
carries  us  down  below  fossiUferous  rocks,  are 
usually  porphyritic,  and  of  the  nature  of 
granite.  Those  filling  up  crevices,  whether 
formed  by  contraction  or  elevation  [Mineral 
Veins],  are  frequently  aystalline  and  metal- 
liferous ;  and  igneous  rocks,  now  Ivin^  on  the 
surface  or  interposed  between  fossiliferous 
rocks,  clearly  mechanical  in  their  origin,  are 
basaltic^  trachytiCf  or  greenstone. 

All  these  igneous  rocks  agree  in  the  absence 
of  any  marks  of  mechanical  origin.  The  three 
latter  have  been  apparently  thrust  up  through 
OTerlying  strata  in  a  melted  state.  The  first- 
named  have  l^een  formed  at  great  depth  in  the 
earth,  subjected  to  influences  only  existing  there, 
and  little  known  to  us.  They  were  probably 
elaborated  from  old  rocks,  but  are  now  alto- 
gether crystalline.  Lastly,  the  minerals  filling 
crevices  have  been  separated  and  deposited 
atom  by  atom  either  with  water  or  steam,  in- 
dependently of  mechanical  agency;  but  not 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  enclosing 
rock. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  account  how 
independent  of  the  stratified  rocks,  in  respect 
to  aee,  all  these  crystalline  rocks  are. 

The  arrangement,  then,  of  the  igneous^ 
chemical,  or  unstratified  rocks  must  be  essen- 
tially distinct,  and  goTemed  by  different  prin- 
ciples from  those  enunciated  in  reference  to 
the  stratified  series.  When  underlying,  they 
are  not  necessarily  older ;  and  when  they  are 
interstratified,  or  occupying  veins,  their  age  is 
marked  only  in  reference  to  the  rocks  they 
cover  or  penetrate.  The  granite  of  Comwall 
below  Silurian  rocks,  which  are  little  altered  by 
its  proximity,  is  doubtless  vexy  old ;  but  the 
granite  of  the  Alps,  similar  if  not  identical  in 
all  important  chiuwcteristics,  is  probably  newer 
than  some  of  the  middle  secondary  rocks. 
Such  granite  may  be  in  course  of  formation  at 
this  moment,  being  made  out  of  tertiary  rocks ; 
but  when  cooled  may  well  agree  in  all  essentials 
with  the  oldest.  So,  again,  mineral  yeins  in 
the  granite  and  slate  of  Comwall  contain  the 
same  minerals  arranged  in  the  same  way  as 
is  thd  case  with  yeins  in  similar  rocks  of  the 
tertiazy  period  occuzrixig  in  die  oopper^mining 
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in  theborizontal  and  Tortic&li^ct,  andt  emrni 
surface  by  the  oorresponding  representations  of 
certain  points  and  curves  on  th&tsoifue.  Tkcji 


district  of  Algeria.  So  also  basalt  was  poured 
out  over  the  chalk  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land before  the  commencement  of  the  deposit 

of  t<?rtiary  rocks ;  but  it  is  exactly  similar  to !  a  plane  would  be  completely  defined  by  its 
the  lava  of  Iceland  or  Etna  erupted  during  intersections  with  the  planes  of  projection.  Th- 
t Lis  century.  intersections  of  a  line  or  sur&ce  with  the  planei 

A  third  group  of  rocks  exists — ^those  which  j  of  projection  are  called  its  traces.  Again,  a 
were  certainly  once  of  mechanical  origin,  and  i  sphere  may  be  conveniently  represented  by  the 
were  deposited  after  long  BU8j>en8ion  in  water,  I  projections  of  its  horizontal  (or  vertical)  gMi 
but  which  now  are  so  completely  altered  as  to  '  circle ;  a  cylindrical  surface  by  its  trace  on  on6 
have  lost  almost  all  mark  of  their  origin.  '  of  the  planes  of  projection,  and  the  projection 
Gneiss,  micaceous  and  clay  slates,  quartzites, !  of  any  generator  on  the  other;  a  cone  by  th* 
and  some  marbles  are  all  of  this  kind :  they  projections  of  its  vertex  and  by  one  of  iis 
are  jrntamorphic  rocks  in  the  strict  sense  of  traces,  &c. 


Although  applicable  to  Bciilptin«,  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  all  mechanical  arts,  it 
was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  applii'atios 


the  word,  and  have  undergone  a  great  change. 
They  must  be  arranged  according  to  some 
method  that  does  not  require  an  examination 

or  comparison  of  fossils  ;  for  with  them  to  be  ,  to  civil  and  military  engineering,  and  to  f?rti- 
fossiliferous  is  an  exceptional  condition.  Their  i  fieation,  that  this  branch  of  geometry  re<yivHd 
mineral  condition,  also,  though  by  no  means  '  a  distinctive  appellation.  It  was  oonsid-ivd 
always  the  same,  is  strictly  dependent  on  causes  |  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  one  of  the 
which  seem  to  have  no  reference  to  the  date  of  j  principal  departments  of  study  in  the  Polj- 
their  origin.  i  technic  school  of  France.    The  best  syrtemanc 

Ultimately,  no  doubt,   all   rocks    must  be  |  works  written   on    the  subject   are  thoee  of 
judged  of  by  a  consideration  of  the  dctermina-  ,  Monge,  Hachette,  Valine,  Olivier,  Amiot,  Ltrr, 


Lacroix  (Essais  de  Ginmitrie  ^,  Buiild4'>k 
Hall  and  M.  de  la  GK>umerie. 

(Lat  deserta,  forsaken  jiatfA  A 


ble  deposits  containing  fossils  with  which  they 
are  most  nearly  associated. 

3.  Ditaihd  Account  of  Formations, — This 
part  of  the  subject  is  given  under  the  various  j  term  generally  used  to  designate  an  uninhabi^i 
principal  headings  referred  to  in  the  Ust  of ,  place  or  solitude.  In  this  sense,  it  is  equvlj 
formations.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  applicable  to  the  fertile  plains  watered  brr  tbe 
the  details.  Maranon,  and  the  wastes  of  Libya;  but  it  is 

Descriptive  geology  with  palaeontology — the  applied  more  particularly  to  the  vast  sandy  Jiri 
two  forming  together  one  great  department  of  stony  plains  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Io>  er^ 
geology — is  thus  seen  to  involve  a  serious  and  region  of  the  globe  plains  are  to  be  fens  it' 
lengthened  statement  of  facts  and  necessary  greater  or  less  extent^  which,  though  wx^\ 
inferences.  When  properly  studied,  it  leads  on  j  by  strong  features  of  resemblance  in  their gn:!'^ 
tlie  one  hand  to  very  important  practical  con-  outlines,  exhibit  with  the  di£!«nr«nt  latitad^^  b 
elusions,  and  on  the  other  to  philosophical  which  they  are  placed  a  corresponding  vtrir'tT 
considerations  and  theoretical  views  hardly  less  of  character,  and  according  to  ^e  distingai^bic; 
important.  The  former  will  be  noticed  under  peculiarities  of  each  are  known  by  Sifferrtt 
the  head  of  Economic  Gboloot,  and  the  latter  appellations.  Thus  we  hare  the  Smns  d 
will  some  day  form  a  department  which  may  ■  Eiuope,  the  Deserts  of  Asia  and  Africs,  the 
with  propriety  be  called  Physical  G^logy ;  but  Sat^nhahs  of  the  Mississippi  and  theMisK'iin, 
at  present,  and  in  this  work,  theoretiod  con-   and  the  Pampas  and  Llanos  of  Sooth  Amenca 


siderations    are    best    excluded.      [Qboloot  ; 
Physical  Geoloot;  Aqxtboub  Bocks.] 


[See  these  different  articles.] 
The  most  striking  feature  of  North  Afrin 


Seaoriptlwe  Oeometry.    The  object  of*  consists  of  its  immense  deserts^  which  hate  '\h 


Descriptive  Geometry,  in  the  sense  first  used  by 
Monge,  is  to  obtain  such  a  representation,  in 
piano,  of  an  accurately  defined  body  in  space  as 


all  ages  presented  to  the  speeolations  of  the 
geographer  objects  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
Of  5iese  the  chief  is  the  Sahara,  or  tUIki'^'u 


will  serve  for  the  investigation  of  the  metrical  so  called  by  way  of  eminence.  In  many  y^-^ 
as  well  as  of  the  descriptiye  properties  of  that  the  dreary  waste  of  loose  and  hardened  nod  i« 
body.  It  differs  from,  ordmary  perspective  broken  by  low  hiUs  of  naked  sandstone,  or  H 
inasmuch  as  by  the  latter  method  the  actual  tracts  ofarid  clay,  and  ooeasionally  it  is  enliTece>i 
dimensions  of  a  body  cannot  be  ascertained  j  by  verdant  isles  or  Oasbs,  which  sore  as  restir:: 
from  its  representation.  |  places  for  the  caravans  that  traverse  these  dism^' 

In  descriptive  geometry,  points  in  space  are  regions.  But  for  these  ooms,  indeed,  the  Saba*^ 
represented  by  their  orthographical  projec- 1  would  be  wholly  impassable.  It  presfl&ts,  ^54 
tious  on  two  planes,  at  right  angles  to  each  !  Malte  Brun,  no  tzaoes  of  a  beaten  path ;  «::  i 


other,  called  the  planes  of  projection.  It  is 
usual  to  suppose  one  of  the  planes  of  projection 
to  be  horizontal,  in  which  case  the  other  is  yer- 
tical ;  and  the  projections  axe  called  horizontal 
or  vertical^  according  as  they  are  on  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  planes.  Acooidingly,  any 
curve  in  space  will  be  represented  by  two  corves 
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the  caravans  that  trayerse  it,  direetiog  tbt.r 
way  by  the  polar  star,  describe  a  tortnons  i^ 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  oases,  which  are  re{^- 
sented  as  brilliant  with  yegetation,  but  which 
probably  owe  a  great  part  of  their  repuUtioD  to 
the  contrast  they  fbrm  with  the  absolote  barrfii- 
ness  of  the  desert. 


DESERTER 


DESMIDIACEiE 


The  great  deserts  of  AfHca  are  separated  from  '  power  for  the  exercise  of  lenity  in  cases  where 
those  of  Asia  only  by  the  Talley  of  the  rixer  the  motives  to  the  crime  may  bear  the  most 
NiJe  and  the  lied  Sea.  Soon  after  quitting  the  favourable  construction.  Any  soldier  absent 
"Sib,  the  traveller  by  the  route  of  Suez  encoun-  i  without  leave  for  more  than  twenty-one  days, 
ters  sand,  which  is  continued  into  the  centre  of  must  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  desertion. 
Arabia,  where  it  forms  the  desert  of  Nedsjed,  i  Deslooatlwea  (Lat.  desicco,  /  dry  up).  In 
extending  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Materia  Medica,  applications  which  dry  up  the 
Bandy  zone  then  inclines  northward,  enters  secretion  of  membranes,  ulcers,  &c 
Persia,  and  forms  the  saline  desert-s  of  Adjemi, .  3>eBi|pa  (Fr.  dessin,  from  Lat.  designo,  / 
Kerman,  and  Mekran ;  it  is  turned  north-en.st  mark  out).  In  all  the  Arts,  the  idea  formed  in 
by  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  passes  through  the  mind  of  an  artist  on  any  particxdar  subject, 
Cabul  and  Little  Bukharia,  till  it  joins  the  which  he  endeavours  to  transfer  to  some  medium 
Tast  deserts  of  Gobi  and  Shamoo,  which  occupy  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  known  to  others. 
so  large  a  portion  of  Central  Asia  between  the  It  is  sometimes  loosely  and  improperly  used 
Altaian  and  Mustag  chains,  and  reach  to  the   as  synonymous  with  drawing. 


confines  of  China.  The  sandy  zone,  thus  traced 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent from  Western  Africa  to  120°  of  eastlongi 


Every  work  of  design  is  to  be  considered 
either  in  relation  to  the  art  that  produced  it,  to 
the  nature  of  its  adaptation  to  the  end  sought, 


tode,  has  been  computed  to  cover  an  area  of  or  to  the  nature  of  the  end  it  is  destined  to 
6,500,000  square  miles;  but  the  Asiatic  portion  serve;  thus  its  beauty  is  dependent  on  the 
of  this  tract  includes  many  chains  of  mountains  wisdom  or  excellence  displayed  in  the  design, 
and  fertile  valleys.  It  is  characterised  by  the  on  the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  adaptation, 
occurrence  of  arid  wastes  of  sand  or  clay,  some-  and  upon  the  utility  of  the  end.  The  consider- 
times  with  saline  incrustations  on  the  surface,  ations  of  design,  fitness,  and  utility,  have  become 
and  is  remarkably  deficient  in  considerable  i  the  three  great  sources  of  beauty  of  form.  This 
rivers.  Except  the  Nile,  tlie  Euphrates,  the  I  beauty  frequently  arises  from  the  combined 
Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  there  are  no  large  rivers  power  of  these  expressions. 
in  a  region  which  embraces  almost  a  fourth  part!  Every  work  of  art  supposes  unity  of  design, 
of  both  Airica  ajid  Asia.  This  portion  of  or  some  particular  end  proposed  by  the  artist 
Central  Asia  forms  a  series  of  elevated  plains   in  its  structure  or  composition.     In  every  beau- 


6,000  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west.  Some 
of  these  plains,  says  Humboldt,  are  covered  with 
i'^rUge;  others  produce  only  evergreen  sali- 
ferrms  plants,  with  fleshy  and  jointed  stems ; 
but  a  great  number  glitter  from  afar  with  a 
^«aline  efflorescence  that  crystallises  in  the  sem- 
blance of  lichens,  and  covers  the  clayey  soil 
^th  scattered  patches  like  new-fallen  snow.' 
(pr.  Traill's  Physical  Geography,  pp.  21,  22.) 
t'oder  the  head  Misage  will  be  found  some 
account  of  a  singular  optical  illusion  often  seen 
in  the  desert. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  term  desert  bears 
a  wholly  different  interpretation  from  that 
usually  attached  to  it  in  other  writings.  It 
has  been  fully  shown  by  Beliind  (Palest,  L  i. 
p.  375)  that  the  Hebrew  imo  (midbar),  the 
^^'^,uo»  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  desertum  or 
s'^itiidc  of  the  Latins  bear  no  analogy  to  each 
other;  the  first  being  appropriated  almost 
exclusively  to  those  thinly  peopled  districts  of 
th(»  Holy  Land  which  yielded  pasturage  for 
cattle,  and  were  remarkable  at  once  for  their 
beauty  and  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation. 

Besertor  (Lat.  desertor,  from  desero,  / 
forsake).  An  officer,  soldier  or  sailor,  who 
absents  himself  from  his  duty  without  permis- 
Fion,  and  with  the  intention  not  to  return. 
The  crime  of  desertion  has  in  all  ages  and 
countries  been  regarded  with  peculiar  detesta- 
tion. In  Oreece  and  Rome,  the  deserter,  during 
War,  suffered  death ;  during  peace,  was  deprived 
only  of  civil  rights :  a  sound  and  enlightened 
distinction.  The  military  code  of  Great  Britain 
inflicts  'death  or  such  other  punishments  as 
may  be  adjudged  by  a  court-martial  *.  on  de- 
serters; thus  leaying  a  proper  diicretionaxy 
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tiful  work  of  art,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  mere 
utility — we  must  have  elegant  design,  of  which 
the  grand  feature  is  variety ;  it  is  this  which  in 
general  distinguishes  beautiful  from  plain  forms, 
and  without  it  uniformity  is  dull  and  insipid. 
[Decoration.] 

l>e«lffBAUir  (Lat.).  In  Roman  Antiquities, 
the  title  of  an  officer  who  arranged  and  mar* 
shalled  the  funerals  of  distinguished  persons. 
He  was  attended  by  a  troop  of  inferior  officers, 
all  arrayed  in  black,  whose  part  it  was  to  keep 
off  the  crowd,  like  the  lictors  of  the  magistrates. 
(Horace,  Ep.  i.  7.) 

DesmldlaoesD  (Desmidium,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  group  of  cryptogams,  referred  to 
the  Alya.  The  plants  are  made  up  of  a  chain 
of  connected  joints,  increasing  by  the  continued 
addition  of  two  new  half-joints  in  the  centre, 
BO  that  the  two  extreme  members  of  the 
chain  are  the  oldest,  and  the  two  in  the  centre 
the  youngest  Usually  disarticulation  t-akes 
place  on  the  formation  of  the  first  new  half- 
joints,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  new  in- 
dividuals consist  of  half  the  old  plant  connected 
with  half  of  the  new.  Fructification  (adds  Mr. 
Berkeley,  from  whose  account  we  quote)  takes 
place,  though  rarely,  by  the  conjugation  of  two 
individuals  by  means  of  lateral  tubes  or  simple 
contact,  the  spore  affecting  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting forms.  The  new  individual  is  pro- 
duced fh>m  this  by  the  formation  of  a  vertical 
partition  in  the  centre,  and  the  subsequent 
formation  of  two  new  half-joints,  so  that  the 
proper  form  of  the  species  is  not  attained  till  the 
third  generation,  if  so  soon.  The  Vesmidiacea, 
which  occur  in  pools,  running  streams,  &&,  differ 
from  the  DiaiimacuB  by  their  green  colour  and 
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the  absence  of  silez.  (See  Ralfs'  British  DeS' 
midiea^  for  a  minuto  accoont  of  these  curioiis 
plantfi.) 

The  animal  nature  of  these  organisms  has 
been  snpported  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  on  the  ground 
of  their  developing  a  true  vitelline  nucleus, 
transparent  but  molecular  fluid,  and  a  chorion 
or  shell  in  their  ova. 

]>esiiiiBe  (Gr.  8^<r/ii|,  a  bundle),  A  variety 
of  foliated  Zeolite. 

Besmolofy  (Chr.  ita/Usf  a  bond^  and  A^t, 
description).  That  part  of  Anatomy  which  re- 
lates to  tendons  and  ligaments. 

Oespot  (Or.  StinrdTvjr,  master).  A  name 
applied  to  sovereign  princes  possessing  abso- 
lute authority.  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
despot  was  one  of  five  titles  conferred  on 
princes  of  the  royal  blood.  (Gibbon's  Roman 
Empire^  ch.  liii.) 

]>eapotlsiB«  In  Politics,  absolute  and  ir- 
responsible government  by  a  single  individual. 

[LiBBBTT.] 

BesiniiiuitiOB  (Lat.  despumatio,  from 
spuma,  froth).  The  clarification  of  a  liquor 
by  skimming  off  the  froth  thrown  up  by  boil- 
ing or  fermentation. 

Bemummation  (Lat.  squama,  scale).  The 
separation  of  layers  or  scales  from  the  skin  or 
bones. 

Bessert.  A  word  of  doubtful  etymology, 
signifying  the  last  service  at  dinner,  consist- 
ing of  fruits,  confections,  &c.  The  modem 
dessert  is  probably  equivalent  to  the  mensa 
secunda  of  the  Bomans.  If  we  believe  Con- 
greve,  the  term  came  into  use  among  the 
French  about  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  soon  adopted 
into  and  naturalised  in  most  of  the  European 
languages. 

]>e«temper.    [Distemfeb.] 

Sestlny  (Lat.  destinare,  to  appoint).  An 
inevitable  necessity  depending  upon  a  superior 
cause.  This  doctrine  has,  under  a  variety  of 
names,  been  embodied  in  almost  all  the  re- 
ligious systems  of  antiquity;  and  even  in 
modem  times,  with  a  few  modifications,  it  has 
been  largely  adopted  by  many  sects  of  the 
Christian  church.  [Pbxdestination  ;  Nbcbs- 
8ITT.]  Destiny  was  called  by  the  Bomans 
Fatum  [Fates],  and  by  the  Greeks  *Ai^yiai, 
Necessity.  The  Stoics  understood  bv  destiny 
a  certain  concatenation  of  things,  which  from 
all  etemity  follow  each  other  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, there  being  no  power  able  to  intemipt 
their  connection.  To  this  invisible  power  even 
the  gods  were  compelled  to  succumb.  (Euri- 
pides, Ale.  965  ;  Herodotus  i.  91.) 

Boatmotlwa  BlatUlatton.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  distillation  of  organic  products 
at  high  temperatures,  by  which  the  ultimate 
elements  are  separated  or  evolved  in  new  com- 
binations. The  destractive  distillation  of  coal 
is  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  gas,  that 
of  bone  for  the  production  of  ammonia,  and 
that  of  wood  for  the  formation  of  vinegar. 

AeflwaiixlaeeaB  (Desvauzia,  a  synonym  of 
one  of  the  genera).    A  small  group  of  mono* 
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'  cotyledonous  plants  of  New  Holland  and  th« 
South  Sea  Islands,  having  bristly  leaves  aihi 
'  plumaceous  flowers.     They  have  no  particdar 
interest 

]>«ta«taed  (Fr.  d^tach^>  In  Pabtine.  a 
t«rm  applied  to  all  objects  in  a  pictom  which 
appear  to  stand  out  or  be  relieved  frx>m  thc'^e 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  It  arises  from 
a  due  knowledge  of  aerial  and  linear  perspectiv?. 
I  Betaelied  Works.  In  Fortification,  works 
constructed  beyond  the  range  of  the  muaketi; 
of  the  main  work. 

Betaobment  (Fr.  d^tachement).  In  Mili- 
tary language,  a  party  of  troops  detaiched  &»m 
the  main  body,  and  placed  under  a  temponfj 
separate  command,  for  any  special  duty. 

Befalls  (Fr.  detail).    In  the  Fine  Arts,  tiie 

'  parts  of  a  work  as  distinguished  frx>m  the  wfa^le 

I  as  a  mass.     They  must  always  be  so  kept  under 

'  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  effect  of  th« 

work ;  neither  must  they  be  overlaboured,  lest. 

instead  of  aiding,  they  embarrass  the  work  of 

which  they  form  parts.    [DBCoitaTTOK.] 

Betents.  In  Clockwork,  the  stops  which 
lock  and  unlock  the  machinery  in  striking. 

Ptcryants  (Lat.  detergeo,  I  itipe  «ra/L 
Medicines  which  remove  viscidity,  and  cleuL«e 
sores. 

Bturmlnant,  VnsetloBal.  Any  dete^ 
minant  whose  oonstitaents  are  functions  of  seis 
of  variables.    [Hjissiax;  Jacobiax.] 

Betermlnanf  i    A  preliminarv  referpn<*r 


to  the  words  Matrix  and  Ruui  of  Sioxs  viU 
render  the  following  definition  of  these  in- 
poxtant  algebraical  expressions  at  once  lduI** 
gible.  A  determinant  is  the  algebrdeai  sut> «/ 
the  products  of  the  principal  constituents  of\U 
matrices  obtained  from  a  giffen  square  matnj, 
by  permuting  its  columns  {or  lines)  in  allposfi''< 
ttays^  the  sign  of  each  product  being  that  uluck 
is  due,  according  to  the  rule  of  signs,  to  the 
arrangement  of  columns  {or  lines)  in  thecf*^. 
responding  matrix.  A  convenient  though  Fom^ 
what  cumbrous  symbol  for  a  determinnDt  ii 
obtained  by  writing  its  matrix  between  two 
vertical  lines.  The  order,  principal  diagonal, 
constituents,  principal  constituents,  conjuc<i^ 
constituents,  &c.  of  a  determinant  coincide,  le* 
spectively,  with  those  of  its  matrix.  Tfatus 
determinant  of  the  third  order  is  flrymbolised  bj 


«1. 

K 

^^l 

««, 

*.. 

<?« 

«s. 

*3. 

<?s 

and  its  developed  value,  aroording  to  the  aboT« 
definition,  is 

such  as 

a,d,$ 
d,b,f 

A  determinant  whose  conjugate  oonstitaents  are 
equal  is  said  to  be  symmetrical ;  if  these  con- 
jugate constituents,  however,  are  opposite  in 
sign  and  merely  equal  in  magnitude,  tne  dct^r- 
nunant  is  said  to  be  skew ;  and  lastly,  a  ikew- 
determinant  whose  principal  eonstitiieots  are 
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mas  is  said  to  be  skeuhsymnutrical.    [Sxjbw- 

STaaOTRICAL.] 

The  detenninant  whose  matrix  is  obtained 
from  that  of  a  giren  determinant  of  the  n*^ 
order  bj  omitting  any  m  columns  and  any  m 
Towa  is  called  an  m*^  minora  and  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  for  its  complement  the  (n— m/** 
ihinor  formed  by  omitting  the  lines  and  columns 
that  were  before  retained.  A  minor  is  called 
a  jfrincipal  minor,  if  its  prindpal  constituents 
werp  also  prindpol  constituents  of  the  original 
determinant 

The  properties  of  determinants  are  very 
numerous ;  ve  can  here  only  state  a  few  of  the 
mo8t  elementary  and  important  ones,  referring 
the  reader,  desirous  of  further  information,  to 
one  of  the  many  valuable  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject which  now  exist,  and  amongst  which  those 
of  Spottiswoode,  Elementary  Theorems  relating 
to  Dtterminants,  Icndon  1861;  Brioschi,  Teo- 
rica  dei  Determinanti,  Pavia  1864  (translated 
into  French  and  German  by  Gombescure  and 
Schellbach,  respectively) ;  Balzer,  l^aorie  und 
Anwendunf  der  DetermincOtten,  Leipzig  1867  ; 
ud  Trudi,  Teoria  di  Dtterminanti,  Kapoli 
1862,  deserve  especial  mention. 

A  detenninant  is  not  altered  in  value  when 
ita  lines  are  written  as  columns  audits  columns 
as  lines,  the  same  order  being  preserved.  If 
tTo  eolnmns,  or  two  lines,  are  interchanged,  the 
determinant  changes  its  sign  but  not  its  ab- 
»late  Talue,  so  that  a  determinant,  two  of  whose 
eoiomns  or  lines  are  alike,  vanishes  identically. 
The  multiplication  of  the  constituents  of  a  co- 
lumn or  line  by  any  factor  is  equivalent  to  the 
nvltiplication  of  the  whole  determinant  bv  that 
f  ctor ;  for  the  determinant  is  obviously  a  linear 
^nction  of  the  constituents  in  any  column  or 
line.  From  this  it  follows,  too,  that  a  deter- 
minant having,  for  constituents  in  any  line  or 
colnmn,  sums  of  the  same  number  of  terms  is 
^ual  to  the  sum  of  an  equal  number  of  simpler 
determinants ;  thus 


fll  +  «!,  *!,  C^ 

=3 

ax,  *i,  <?! 

+ 

Ol»    *1,    C\ 

H  +  Oa,  Ai,.  c^ 

a^  63,  C3 

«2i  *a.  <?a 

^a  +  o,,*,,  C3 

<»ai  *a.  <?3 

«S,    *3.    ^3 

The  general  rule  for  the  multiplication  of 
^^^^terminants  of  like  order  will  be  readily  de- 
tected in  the  following  simplest  instance: — 

^2»  K  I       Oi,  /3a  <l2«i  +  ^ai^i,  fl2«a  +  ^a^a 

v)d  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  determinants  of 
Qnlike  orders  can  be  multiplied  by  the  same 
f^e,  since,  without  alteration  of  value,  the  order 
of  a  detenninant  can  be  easily  raised. 

A  determinant  may  always  be  exhibited  as 
an  algebraical  sum  of  products  of  minor  deter- 
Bun&nts.    Thus, 

^\if  «ia»  «i3f  «i4 
flaxf  ^aa»  ^asi  ^a* 


''siJ  flaa*  «3af  « 


*4l»    »4a»   »43» 


34 
^4 


•a+ 


VOLI. 


OaifOa, 


»43»  "34 
«4ai  «44 
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where  the  summation  sign  refers  to  all  pos- 
sible products  of  complementary  minors  one 
fector  of  which  is  formed  by  omitting  the  first 
two,  and  the  other  by  omitting  the  last  two 
lines ;  the  sign  of  each  product  being  that  which 
corresponds,  according  to  the  rule  of  signs,  to 
the  product  of  the  principal  constituents  of 
the  factors. 

In  the  above  illustration,  the  notation  of 
double  sufi^es  has  been  intentiontvUy  employed 
for  the  several  constituents  ;  on  account  of  its 
symmetry  this  notation  has  many  advantages. 
In  connection  therewith  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  bearer  a  of  the  various  suffixes  may 
also  be  omitted,  and  the  constituent  in  the 
third  row  and  second  column  may  be  equally 
well  represented  by  the  symbol  (32).  This 
last  method  of  ropresenting  quantities  is  in 
accordance  with  the  umbral  notation  invented 
by  Sylvester,  who  denotes  a  determinant  by 
the  more  compact  symbol, 

5  1,  2,  3  ...  nl 

1 1,  2,  3  ...  n  J  * 
where  the  symbols  in  the  lower  line  are  to  be 
permuted  in  all  possible  ways.  Ifa^,  a,  .  .  .  0^ 
represent  any  such  permutation,  the  product 
(1,  oj)  (2,  Og)  .  .  .  («,  o,)   taken  with  its 

S roper  sign  will  obviously  be  a  term  of  the 
eterminant. 

By  the  determinant  of  the  reciprocal  system 
is  meant  one  whose  constituents  are,  respec- 
tively, the  first  minors  which,  in  a  given  deter- 
minant of  the  same  order,  appear  as  coefficients 
of  the  corresponding  constituents.  Such  a  de- 
terminant is  always  equal  to  the  (n~  1)^  power 
of  the  given  determinant,  and  any  7/1^^  minor  of 
it  is  equal  to  the  (th—  l)'*"  power  of  the  original 
determinant  multiplied  by  the  complement  of 
the  corresponding  m*^  minor  of  the  original 
system. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  determinants, 
any  one  of  the  bflfore-mentioned  treatises,  and 
especially  that  of  Baker,  may  be  consulted. 
We  cannot  conclude  this  short  notice,  however, 
without  reference  to  Jacobi's  two  important 
memoirs,  entitled  De  Formatione  et  Proprieta- 
tihus  Beterminantium  and  De  DHerminantibus 
FunctionalibitSf  the  appearance  of  which  in 
Crelle's  Journal  marked  an  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  mathematics.  According  to  the  nota- 
tion employed  by  this  author,  a  determinant 
is  represented  by  the  symbol 

the  summation  sign  being  supposed  to  extend 
to  all  possible  permutations  of  the  affixes  or 
suffixes,  and  the  sign  of  each  term  being  de- 
termined as  before. 

Seterminate  Problem.  In  Geometry,  a 
problem  which  admits  of  a  limited  number  of 
solutions ;  an  indeterminate  problem  being  one 
which  admits  of  an  indefinite  number  of  so- 
lutions. Thus  the  problem,  Given  the  base, 
perimeter,  and  area,  to  construct  the  triangle, 
IS  determinate,  there  being,  in  general,  but  four 
solutions.  By  omitting  one  of  the  three  data, 
however,  the  problem  becomes  indeterminate. 
For  instance,  an  infinite  number  of  triangles 
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haTing  the  same  perimeter  can  be  constructed 
on  a  given  base.  Nevertheless  the  problem 
is  not  perfectly  indeterminate,  for  the  vertices 
of  all  such  triangles  are  restricted  to  a  certain 
locus,  viz.  the  diipse  whose  foci  are  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  given  base.  In  general,  the 
omission  of  one  of  the  conditions  or  data  which 
render  a  problem  determinate  leads  to  a  local 
fTohlem. 

Betemilnatlvmi  (Dit  determine,  I  mark 
off).  Ideographic  signs  annexed  to  a  word 
expressed  by  phonetic  signs,  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  its  signification.  Thus  a  figure  of  a 
tree  is  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  determi- 
native of  the  name  of  trees ;  but  the  figure  so 
employed  does  not  express  the  word  of  which  it 
is  the  symboL  In  the  words  of  Baron  Bunsen, 
'it  only  determines  the  meaning  of  the  pre- 
ceding phonetic  sign,  the  sense  of  which  would 
otherwise  remain  doubtful  to  the  reader,  owing 
to  the  various  significations  of  the  same  Egyp- 
tian roots.'  (E^j/pfs  Place  in  Unifiersal  History 
i.  263-6.)    [Alphabet.] 

Setlnue.  In  Law,  a  personal  action  of 
contract,  which  lies  where  a  party  seeks  to  re- 
cover goods  and  chattels,  or  deeds  and  writings, 
detained  from  him.     [Plead  ino.] 

Setonatiiiir  Powder.  A  term  applied  in 
Chemistry  to  fulminating  mercuiy  and  silver, 
and  to  other  compounds  which  suddenly  ex- 
plode when  struck  or  heated.  Some  of  these 
compounds  have  lately  been  much  iised  for  the 
ignition  of  gunpowder  in  percussion  locks,  and 
in  the  fuzes  of  shells  for  rifled  guns. 

BetooattBr  Tube  (Lat  detono,  to  thuri' 
der).  A  stout  glass  tube  used  in  the 
J-*  chemical  laboratory  for  the  detonation 
of  gaseous  bodies.  It  is  generally,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  gradu- 
ated into  centesimal  parts,  and  perfo- 
rated by  two  opposed  wires  for  the 
purpose  of   passing  an   electric  spark 

I        through  the  gases  which  are  introduced 

IV  into  it,  and  which  are  confined  within 
^— ->  it  over  water  or  mercury.  When  a 
detonating  tube  is  used  over  either  of  these 
fluids,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  ex- 
plosive gas  should  be  introduced  into  it,  as, 
m  consequence  of  the  expansion  which  ensues, 
a  portion  is  apt  to  be  forced  oat  at  the  moment 
of  the  explosion.  The  tube,  when  used,  should 
be  firmly  held;  a  spring  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  but  it  is 
inconvenient. 

Betonatioii.  When  chemical  combination 
or  decomposition  is  sudden  and  attended  by 
flame  and  explosion,  it  is  often  said  to  be 
effected  by  detonation.  If  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  be  inflamed  by  the  electric 
spark  or  by  a  tajper,  it  bums  rapidly  and  with 
explosion,  and  is  said  to  detonate.  When  a 
grain  or  two  of  phosphorus  is  mixed  with 
chlorate  of  potassa  and  struck  with  a  hammer, 
the  mixture  detonates. 

Oetritas  (Lat.  part,  of  detero,  /  rub  off). 
A  term  used  in  Practical  Geology  to  express  the 
minute  portions  of  a  rock,  or  a  deposit,  which 
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may  have  been  detached  and  lonoTtd  to  % 
distance  by  the  action  of  any  abnding  povi^r. 

Betmslon  (Lat  detrado.  /  tknat  (u<'d-  \. 
The  action  of  any  fi>rce  to  throst  outv^  a 
body  exposed  to  its  influence ;  as  in  the  otae  of 
an  embankment  behind  a  retAining  wall ;  or  of 
an  arch,  or  a  truss,  acting  upon  a  pier,  or  other 
point  of  support  intended  to  receive  its  eileet 
The  word  detrtaion  is  in  tact  nearly  gpammo^ 
with  the  expression  outward  thruH;  and  in 
most  cases  it  may  be  conveniently  sabstitct-i 
for  it. 

]>eiio«110B«  In  Greek  Mythology,  the  f<>% 
according  to  the  Hesiodic  Catalogae,  of  Pro- 
metheus and  Pandora^  and  the  husbADd  d 
Pyrrha,  who  with  him  alone  escaped  the  grett 
deluge  which  overwhelmed  the  land  in  the  re  gn 
of  Ogyges.  (Qpote'B -ffw^ofjr  0/ Gtkw,  part  L 
ch.  y.) 

Bens  ex  lIaelilB4  (Lat).  A  8cho]a«t:r 
expression,  borrowed  flrom  the  stagf*.  By  i 
certain  machine,  the  gods  were  represented  a* 
flying  in  the  air.  When  My  8Uchmter7»ditio:i, 
contrary  to  the  maxim  of  Bx)tace, 

Nee  dens  intersit  nisi  dignna  viodioe  oodas, 

took  place  without  an  adequate  cause,  it  vi< 
condemned  as  ii^jurious  to  scenic  effeeL  HfS'' 
the  proverb,  which  has  also  been  applied  \t 
analogy  to  those  philosophers  who,  UQall^ :  - 
solve  a  difiiculty  by  ordinary  means,  bare  '^^ 
mediate  recourse  to  the  aid  of  a  superoa^i-'^ 
power. 

Seateronomy (G^.  8evr«|Mi^/ue», thfn'  ' 
law).  The  name  given  to  the  laJst  book  v:  1^ 
Pentateuch.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Mi»*  -> 
the  Hebrews^  who  thus  designated  the  W^'i 
Deuteronomy,  from  its  containing  a  recaptu  -• 
tion  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  scatterni  <t7 
the  other  books  of  Moses.     [PsirrAtBrcB.' 

BenteroiMitlila  (Or.  Sc^-^ef,  iteonid.-. 
wdBoSf  disease).  A  sympathetic  aflMoa  of  ^< 
part ;  as  a  headache  firDm  an  overloaded  stomiiV 
or  sickness  from  an  iigiiry  of  the  head. 

]>eatozlde.  A  term  applied  in  Cheml^tn 
to  certain  compounds  containing  one  atcts  cr 
equivalent  of  base  in  combination  with  ^tr.  ct 
oxygen ;  in  this  sense  the  word  is  gywav^^^' 
with  binoxide.  It  is  sometimes  indiseiimi^l''  5 
applied  to  the  second  degree  of  oxidiaement  <: 
which  bases  are  susceptible. 

Bewelopable  Belloold.    [HxLrcom] 

Bewelopable  Oseialtttriz.    The  de>-v> 
able  surface  generated  by  the  tangents  >:: 
non-plane  curve.      Ereiy  tangoit  plane  of  t:« 
surface  is  an  oscnlating  plane  of  the  (x:^'- 
[CrnvE.] 

X>ew«lopable«  Voter.     [Poias  Dlm:^ 

A.BLB.] 

Bewelopabla  Bnrfkoe.  A  ruled  sorfr 
the  consecutive  generators  of  which  inter*' 
each  other.  [Ruled  Subface.]  The  non-P;^' 
curve  generated  by  the  successive  intersectJ "' 
of  these  generators  is  called  the  eutfidd  ^- 
or  edge  ofregrrsnon  of  the  suiiace — since  rv- : 
plane  section  of  the  developable  has  a  cB^•^ 
the  point  where  its  plane  meets  this  c^r- 
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The  plane  of  two  successive  geoerators  is  clearlj 
a  taogeDt  plane  of  the  surface,  and  an  oscu- 
lating plane  of  its  cuspidal  edge.  It  touches 
t!io  buiface  at  evezy  point  of  the  generator :  if 
we  conceiTe  it  to  be  tamed  around  this  genera- 
tor as  a  hinge  until  it  coinddee  with  the  next 
t^ngoDt  plane,  and  these  coincident  planes  to  be  ! 
turned  simikrlj  around  the  next  generator,  it 
u  obvious  that  the  whole  surface  may,  without 
(rumpling  or  tearing,  be  unfolded  into  a  plane ; 
beoce  the  term  developahle.  Such  a  surface  may 
also  be  regarded  as  the  envelope  of  a  plane  which 
Mtisfies  any  two  conditions,  and  whose  equa- 
tion u  =  0  therefore  contains  one  variable  para- 
meter 0.  The  equation  of  the  developable 
eavelope  of  the  plane  tt  »  0  is  obtained  by  elimin- 

dting  a  from  the  equations  u^O  and  -=-  »  0 ;  the 

aa 

equations  of  its  cuspidal  edge  result  in  like 

mjoiner  from  the  elimination  of  a  from  «sO, 

^ =().—= 0.    lastly,  the  elimination  of  x,  y,  z 

from  the  last  three  equations  and  -j-^  aO  gives 

aer 

an  equation  in  a  whose  roots  coirespond  to 
t&ns^Dt  planes  which  are  met  by  three  conse- 
oitire  ones  in  the  same  point;  the  Litter  will 
bf  a  stationaiy  point  on  the  cuspidal  edge. 
'ExTRLOPi.]  In  like  manner  a  developable 
TTi&y  hare  one  or  more  statiooazy  tangent  planes, 
t^uat  is  to  say  tangent  planes  each  of  which  oo- 
.Liiln  with  the  consecutive  one.  The  number 
of  generators  which  meet  a  given  line  deter- 
mines the  order  of  the  developable,  which  is 
''f'Tiotislj  the  same  as  the  doss  of  its  cuspidal 
^ke.  [CvBVB.]  Further,  the  number  of  tan- 
i^'nt  planes  which  pan  through  a  given  point 
i'duos  the  cUtss  of  the  developable ;  thus,  the 
degree  in  which  a  enters  into  the  eouation  of 
tbe  pUne  uaO  ia  the  class  of  the  developable  it 
^QTelopes.  Eveiy  generator  of  a  developable 
^11,  in  general,  be  intersected  by  a  number 
I'f  other  non-oonsecutive  generators  in  points 
which  form  a  nodal  or  double  curtw  of  the 
^^rface.  The  order  of  this  curve  and  the 
other  singularities  of  the  surface  mav  be  ascer- 
tained, as  Cayley  haf  shown  (CamMdff$  and 
lh(Min  Mathematical  Journal,  vol.  r.\  by  aid 
■:-i  Plucker^s  equations  connecting  the  singulari- 
ties of  plane  curves.  The  Hessian  of  a  de- 
velopable is  reduced  to  zero  by  the  coordinates 
^i  cTery  point  of  the  surface,  and  must  oonse- 
lently  contain  the  equation  of  that  surfiice  as 
tVtor.  The  remaining  fiujtor,  of  the  (3ii— 8)*^ 
''i^e.  is  called  the  Pro-HesHan,  The  Hessian 
NUAted  to  sero  is  equivalent  to  the  partial 
•iiiierential  equation 

dx''ds/»^\dxdy        * 

^hich  is  satisfied  by  every  developable. 

BeTttlopemmit  (Fr.  d^veloppement,  an  un- 
Hdi-ng),  The  stages  which  an  animal  passes 
tKroogh  before  arriving  at  the  epoch  of  fecun- 
^tion  or  QamomorjMo  period,  are  termed 
stages  of  developement     The  law  was  first 
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enunciated  by  John  Hunter,  that  each  of  the 
higher  animals  during  its  embiyo  phases  passes 
through  stages  whidi  are  persistent  in  the 
lower  animalH  of  the  same  subkingdom  to  which 
it  belongs.  Thus,  the  human  embryo  adopts 
at  ita  earliest  period  the  aspect  of  a  ciliated 
monad  or  infusoxy ;  and  from  that  stage  passes 
through  phases  analogous  to,  though  not  abso- 
lutely identical  with,  those  of  the  lower  verte- 
brata.  This  law,  as  well  as  that  of  Partheno- 
genesis, has  been  urged  as  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  a  constantly  operating  secondary 
law,  which  has  produced  the  various  diversified 
and  specialised  animal  forms.  The  more  gene- 
ralised structure  of  many  of  the  extinct  animals, 
e.g.  Archeffosaurus,  Anaplotherium,  as  compared 
with  the  fauna  of  the  present  day,  in  which 
functions  once  perfonned  by  one  individual  or 
set  of  organs  are  now  distributed  amongst 
several  genera  and  more  diversified  structures, 
are  examples  of  tbe  law  that  the  special  forms 
have  now  superseded  the  more  generalised 
or  embryonic  forms  in  the  developemeutal 
scale. 

Developbu RNT.  lu  Thcology,  a  phrase  which 
has  of  late  years  obtained  some  currency,  chiefly 
in  England,  through  the  famous  Essay  of  Dr. 
J.  H.  Newman,  written  to  explain  his  view  of 
the  general  bearing  of  Boman  Catholic  doctrine 
at  the  time  when  he  went  over  to  that  church. 
According  to  its  theory,  a  dogma,  not  in  express 
terms  promulgated  nor  distinctly  known  to  the 
early  dhurch,  may  become  established  by  the 
church  and  received  as  matter  of  faith  in  later 
times,  provided  only,  when  thus  expanded,  it  is 
in  real  accordance  with  the  less  complete  views 
attained  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  same  cop- 
tinning  authority.  As,  for  instance,  the  dogma 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  is  one  of 
which  the  full '  developement '  was  reserved  for 
later  times,  although  all  that  remains  to  us 
on  the  subject^  from  the  tradition  of  earlier 
times,  is,  acoozding  to  this  theory,  in  con- 
sistency with  it. 

I>ewiatiaB  of  the  Oompcwa*  The  varia- 
tion of  a  ship's  c(gnpaf«  from  the  true  magnetic 
meridian  is  caused  by  the  near  presence  of  imn ; 
and  in  iron  ships  depends  upon  the  direction, 
with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  which 
the  ship  was  built  This  subpolar  magnetism 
of  the  ship,  caused  by  the  hammering  of  tlie 
plates,  runs  down,  as  it  were,  very  rapidly,  and 
necessitates  frequent  corrections.  It  is  least 
when  the  ship  has  been  built,  as  to  magnetic 
meridian,  head  south.  Armour-plated  ships 
should  be  plated  with  the  head  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  building. 

There  are  two  methods  in  practice  by  which 
this  variation  is  attempted  to  be  neutralised : 
the  first  is  by  ascertaining  the  actual  variation 
in  every  position  of  the  ship  with  regard  to  the 
magnetic  meridian  and  working  by  a  table  of 
errors ;  the  other  is  by  introducing  on  board  ship 
masses  of  iron  and  magnets  to  exactly  neu- 
tralise the  action  of  the  ship's  magnetism.  The 
latter  method,  which  corrects  the  compass,  is 
now  very  generally  employed,  and  has  many 
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advantages.  To  accomplish  it,  the  ship's  head  I  Bbarings  [which  see] ;  but  it  is  tdot?  Ftrc'lr 
is  placecl  magnetic  north  or  south  by  the  aid  of  employed  to  signify  a  symbol,  consisting  t  a 
a  snore  compass  viewing  her  masts ;  a  magnet  j  representation  of  some  visible  object,  kiii  ja 

many  instances  a  motto  appropriate  to  ii,  us.ii, 
not  by  way  of  heraldic  bearing,  bnt  accoMiij 
to  the  fancy  of  the  inventor:  sometinits  icr 
the  motto  alone. 

Devise  (Fr.  deviser,  in  its  old  mcaniLi:,  ' 
uiV).  In  Liiw,  is  a  gift  of  lands  by  a  1  •* 
will  and  testament  Lands  held  in  ft-e-sin.:.- 
became  devisable,  where  not  so  by  >]>-:..'. 
custom,  by  the  statute  34  &  35  Htn.  VII 1.  ■:.  -3. 
By  3  &  4  Wm.  &  Mary,  c  14,  den5»'<  r  -e 
made  void  against  sjjecialty  creditors.  }>!■:■! 
pur  auter  vie  are  devisable  by  stat.  29  Ca.  Ii. 
c.  3.  A  will  of  lands  formerly  only  op-.r-:*  1 
on  those  lands  of  which  the  tes-tator  vi*  t-*- 


is  placed  on  the  ship's  deck  in  an  athwart  posi- 
tion ahead  or  astern  of  the  compass,  and  is  slid 
nearer  or  farther  till  it  causes  the  compass  to 
point  correctly.  The  ship  is  then  placed  mag- 
netic east  or  west,  and  another  magnet  is  placed 
in  a  fore  and  aft  position  on  the  deck  on  one 
side  of  the  compass,  and  is  slid  nearer  or  farther 
till  it  causes  the  compass  to  point  correctly. 
The  magnets  do  not  interfere  with  each  other's 
action.  The  ship  is  lastly  placed  in  an  interme- 
diate position,  and  a  mass  of  iron  is  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  compass  to  correct  quadrantal 
deviation.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
the  ship  should  not  l)e  hurried  out  imm^yiiately 
for  a  long  voyage,  but  that  she  should  be  ex- '  sessed  at  the  time  of  publishing  it.  (^Viu 
posed  to  tremors  for  some  days,  and  that  her  com- 1  But  by  the  present  Statute  of  Wills  (1  Vj  f 
passes  should  be  readjusted  before  sailing  on  a  26)  every  will  is  held  to  speak,  both  a*  t 
long  voyage. 

For  further  information,  see  Admiralty  Ma- 
nuatf  and  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  April  1866. 

Devil  (Ger.  teufel,  Fr.  diable,  generally 
connected  with  Or.  HidfioXos,  an  accuser).  The 
word  bears  the  same  sense  as  Satan,  and  is 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, the  adversary  of  man  referred  to  through- 
out the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  under  various 
names  and  titles,  as  Satan,  Lucifer,  Belial, 
ApoUyon,   Abaddon,  the    Man    of   Sin,    the 

Tempter  ;  and  described  as  an  angel  who  fell  j  more  fibrous,  and  less  brittle,  than  ori  -  r 
from  heaven  with  many  inferior  spirits,  being  '  glass.     Some  glass  ressela  discovered  is  o 


and  personal  property,  aa  if  executed  inr.- 
diately  before  the  death  of  the  testator. 

Sewltrtlleatloii  (Lat.  vitram,  ffh.^A  A 
peculiar  change  which  takes  place  in  gU<^s  "~ 
consequence  of  the  action  of  certain  de.^ '.  ;•  - 
ing  agents.  Thus  glass  long  exposed  lu  ;.r.- 
moniacal  Amies,  or  which  has  been  long  & : : 
upon  by  water,  is  subject  to  this  chan^.  I-  * 
characterised  by  the  surface  becoming  d  il. ..: . 
earthy ;  its  losing  transparency,  and  as^u?  r: 
a  kind  of  opaline  iridescence ;  it  also  U- 


east  down  thence  by  God  for  his  pride  and 
rebellious  spirit.  From  that  time  he  is  said 
to  have  had  permission  to  tzr  and  tempt  man- 
hind.  He  is  represented  in  Job  and  2^chariah 
as  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  seek- 
ing permission  to  tempt  men.  The  character 
herein  attributed  to  the  Devil  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Evil  Principle  in  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichean  philosophy ;  excepting,  indeed,  that 
the  Scriptures  always  maintain  the  inferiority 
of  the  evil  to  the  good.     [Demon.] 

Devil.  In  Printing,  formerly  the  boy  who 
took  off  the  sheets  as  printed  from  the  tympan 
of  the  press  ;  they,  as  old  Moxon  says,  *  do  in 
a  printing  house  commonly  black  and  bedaub 
themselves :  whence  the  workmen  do  jocosely 
call  them  devils.*  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
the  messengers. 

Devil's  Banr.  An  old  pharmaceutical  name 
of  assafottida. 

Dewllline.  The  name  given  by  M.  F.  Pisani 
to  a  newly  discovered  mineral,  in  honour  of 
M.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville.  It  is  a  hydrated 
subsulphate  of  copper  with  about  8  or  10  per 
cent  of  lime,  which,  doubtless,  partly  replaces 
the  copper.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
form  of  very  pale  bluish-green  tender  crusts, 
composed  of  exceedingly  small  crystalline  la- 
minae :  the  crusts  having  externally  an  earthy 
appearance,  but  a  silky  lustre  on  fractured 
surfaces. 

Dewtaa  or  Bewloa  (Fr.  deviser,  to  invefity 
will,  or  imagine).  In  Heraldry,  the  term  devise 
is  popularly  used  in  the  same  sense  as  Armorial 
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Koman,  Egyptian,   and  Assyrian  tomh?  '-- 
marks  of  tMs  kind  of  decay. 
Dewonian   System.      One  of  th 

names  now  frequently  adopted  to  d«ur  ' 
particular  phase  of  the  middle  member  : 
great  Palsozoic  series  of  rocks  as  deTt^^'' 
the  noithem  hemisphere^  and  chiefly  is 
western  part  of  it 

Although  recognised  as  belonging  to  an ' 
period  of  the  earth's   history,  the  ca!\'." 
grits,  impure  limestones  and  fiag!^  ^^ 
calcareous    slates  and  limestones  of  ^r: 
parts  of  Devonshire,  were  long  misund'-r-' 
and  the  so-called  *old  red  sandstone'  ^i  H 
fordshire  and  Scotland  was  for  some  tir.» 
scribed  by  English  geologists  as  the  ociy  r 
of  rocks  separating  the  carboniferouF  fr' 
recently  described  Silurian  series.    Ici;  ' 
groups  of  slates  and  limestones,  not  v  • 
ferous,  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Ei* 
near  the  banks  of  the  Bhine :  but  thr-   • 
not,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  identiri-^  ' 
deposits  already  occupying  a  recognised  p  ? 
in  the  geologic^  series. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  pr«*<^^ 
tained  by  Sir  R,   Mnrchison    and   IV  J  • 
Sedgwick,  that  these  Devonian  locks  w^-^ 
temporaneous  both  with  the  old  red  san  i  * 
and  with  the  Eifel  series,  was  a  great  -' ; 
advance,   and    tended  to  fix  veiy  in:r  ' 
positions  in  geological  classification.    Ti:> 
sequent  discovery  of  the  conglomerates -t ' 
old  red  sandstone^  and  the  fossilifej^us  p 
of  Devonshire  and  the  Bhine^  side  bv  si<^ 
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alferoating  with  each  other  in  Russia,  was  one 
of  the  many  valuable  observations  which  geo- 
lo^'v  owes  to  Sir  R.  Murchison. 

The  Devonian  beds,  strictly  so  called,  are 
geniraJly  fossiliferous,  and  sometimes  richly 
s>i) ;  but  the  condition  of  the  fossils  in  England 
is  usually  very  bad.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
sierioe  consists  of  the  Plymouth  and  other  lime- 
iftoues  in  the  south,  loaded  ^ith  corals,  and 
rrrirescnted  by  coarse  grits  in  the  north  of 
Dtvou  and  the  Cornish  slates.  Overlying 
thfst*  are  red  flags  and  slates.  Sometimes  other 
liiueHtoiies  at  the  top  intervene  between  these 
iiihl  the  culmiferous  bed  of  the  carboniferous 
hv-teni.     [Cakbonifehous  System.] 

Normandy  presents  Devonian  rocks  in  a 
I luirtiot eristic  state,  and  they  are  traceable  at 
iiir»r\al8  along  the  north  of  France  into  Bel- 
;;ium,  where  they  form  part  of  the  great  Rhine 
ami  Na>iiau  series.  The  Russian  Devonians 
(hX'upy  11  tract  nearly  as  large  as  Gi-eat  Britain, 
l\i;jif  on  Silurian  rocks  rising  nearly  1,000  feet 
nJnne  the  sea,  and  apparently  unaltered  In 
Viirir.us  parts  of  North  America,  and  even  in ; 
>  j'ltli  America  and  Australia,  Devonian  forma- 
tions recur.  i 

Jb  taUiferoua  veins  are  abundant  in  the , 
I>-vonian  slates  and  schists  of  Devon  and 
Crnwall,  and  near  the  contact  of  these  with , 
jrjuite.  Copper  is  the  principal  metal ;  but  | 
iir^^Dtiferous  galena  and  blende  are  common  in  , 
t-rTain  parts  of  the  district,  [Old  Red  Sand 
6:t.\e  and  PALiEOZoic] 

Devonlte.   A  mineralogical  synonym  of  the. 
il'if'^llitf  or  Hydrargylliie  which  is  found  at 
iL'-nj-taple  in  Devonshire.  | 

Bew  (Ger.  than).    The  deposition  of  water  , 
iVnii   the    atmosphere,    occasioned    by    cold.  | 
lU'  phenomena  of  dew  have  been  considered 
I'V  all  writers  on  meteorology,  from  Aristotle 
d  jwnwards ;  but  they  were  first  successfully  in- 
Te^tigated  by  Dr.  Wells  in  1814. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  the  pro- 
durtion  of  dew  are  the  following:  Dew  is 
Qevcr  abundant  except  during  calm  and  serene 
uiL'hts.  It  is,  however,  frequently  observed  in 
^iiiall  quantities,  on  windy  nights  if  the  sky 
i"  clear,  and  on  cloudy  nights  if  there  is  no 
^ind;  but  it  is  never  seen  on  nights  which 
Hre  }x)th  cloudy  and  windy  at  the  same  time. 
It-  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  weather, 
f^im  being  calm  and  serene,  should  become 
\Timly  and  cloudy,  not  only  will  no  more  dew 
1^3  fonned,  but  that  which  has  been  already 
t'>nn<.*d  will  disappear,  or  at  least  diminish  con- 
^ui»rably.  In  calm  weather,  if  the  sky  be  par- 
tially covered  with  clouds,  more  dew  will  appear 
'h  ui  if  it  were  entirely  covered,  but  less  than 
if'it  were  entirely  dear.  A  very  slight  motion  of 
tlif  air  is  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to 
tlie  formation  of  dew.  On  two  nights  equally 
<'-i\m  and  serene,  the  quantities  of  dew  deposited 
r.ny  be  very  unequal.  If  rain  has  fallen  re- 
ccut ly,  it  will  be  formed  in  abundance ;  on  the 
('•iitnuy,  very  little  will  be  formed  in  nights 
f'tij^-rwise  fiivourable,  if  the  weather  has  been 
dn-  for  some  time  previously.  In  general,  what- 
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ever  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere  will  contribute  to  render 
the  deposition  of  dew  more  abundant.  Dew  is 
commonly  more  plentiful  in  spring  and  autumn 
than  in  summer ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  differ- 
ences of  the  temperatures  of  the  day  and  night 
are  greater  in  the  former  seasons  of  the  year 
than  in  the  latter.  It  is  always  most  copious 
on  those  clear  and  calm  nights  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  misty  or  foggy  mornings ;  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fog  showing  that  the  atmosphere 
had  previously  contained  much  moisture.  It  is 
unusuiilly  plentiful  on  a  clear  morning  succeed- 
ing a  cloudy  night.  The  notion  that  dew  is 
only  fonned  in  the  morning  and  evening  is  in- 
correct ;  bixlies  are  covered  with  dew  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  provided  the  sky  be  serene. 
In  this  country  dew  generally  begins  to  appear 
upon  grass,  in  places  shaded  from  the  sun,  dur- 
ing clear  and  calm  weather,  soon  after  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  has  declined ;  that  is,  three 
or  four  hours  after  midday.  Grass  is  fre- 
quently f«'lt  to  be  moist,  in  dty  weather,  several 
hours  before  sunset ;  but  dew  is  scarcely  ever 
formed  in  visible  drops  before  the  sun  is  near 
the  horizon,  and  is  never  copious  till  some  time 
after  sunset.  Other  circumstances  being  equal, 
less  dew  is  formed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
night  than  during  the  second,  although  the  air, 
at  midnight^  has  already  lost  a  certain  portion 
of  its  moisture. 

Pohshed  metals  attract  the  least  quantity  of 
dew  ;  and  when  formed  upon  them,  it  will  often 
disappear,  while  other  substances  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood remain  wet ;  and  a  metal  which  has 
been  purposely  wetted  will  often  become  dry, 
though  similarly  exposed  with  bodies  that  are  con- 
tracting dew.  This  inaptitude  of  the  metals 
to  attract  dew  is  communicated  to  bodies  of  a 
very  different  nature  which  touch  or  are  near 
them:  for  example,  wool  laid  upon  a  metal 
will  acquire  much  less  dew  than  an  equal 
quantity  laid  upon  grass  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  and,  conversely,  bodies  on  which  the 
metals  are  laid  have  an  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  which  tlie  latter  will  attract.  The 
metals  do  not  all  resist  the  formation  of  dew 
with  the  same  force.  Dr.  Wells  one  night  saw 
platintim  distinctly  dewed,  while  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  tin,  though  similarly  situated,  were 
entirely  dry ;  and  he  several  times  saw  these 
four  metals  free  from  dew,  while  iron,  zinc, 
and  lead  were  covered  with  it. 

Difference  in  the  mechanical  state  of  bodies, 
though  the  other  circumstances  be  similar,  has 
an  effect  on  the  quantity  of  dew  which  they 
attract.  Thus,  more  dew  is  formed  upon  fine 
shavings  of  wood,  than  upon  a  thick  piece  of 
the  same  substance ;  and  raw  silk,  cotton  and 
flax,  were  found  to  attract  more  dew  than  the 
wove  material 

The  quantity  of  dew  precipitated  on  bodies 
is  also  influenced  by  their  situation  in  regard 
to  surrounding  objects.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, it  may  l^  affirmed  that  whatever  tends  to 
diminish  the  portion  of  the  sky  which  can  be 
seen  from  the  place  which  the  body  occupies, 
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diminiahes  the  qaantity  of  dew  with  which  it 
will  be  covered. 

Of  the  Cold  connected  with  the  Formation 
of  Dew. — The  temperature  of  grass  covered 
with  dew  is  always  lower  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  air.  On  calm  and  clear  nights, 
Br.  Wells  frequently  found  the  grass  7°,  8°, 
or  9^,  and  on  one  occasion  14°,  colder  than 
the  air  about  four  feet  above  it.  He  also  ob- 
served that  in  places  sheltered  from  the  after- 
noon sun,  but  still  open  to  a  couBiderablo 
portion  of  the  sky,  the  diflference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  grass  and  the  air  begins  to 
be  sensible  as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
phere begins  to  diminish.  In  analogous  circum- 
stances, a  similar  coldness  continues  on  grass, 
in  still  and  serene  mornings,  for  some  time 
after  the  rising  of  the  sun.  In  cloudy  nights, 
particularly  if  there  was  wind,  the  grass  was 
never  much  colder  than  \h^  air;  sometimes  it 
was  even  warmer :  but  in  calm  weather,  very 
high  clouds,  though  sufficiently  extensive  and 
dense  to  conceal  the  sky,  woula  yet  frequently 
allow  of  the  grass  being  several  degrees  colder 
than  the  air.  If  the  night  became  cloudy,  after 
being  very  clear,  the  temperature  of  the  grass 
immediately  became  higher.  The  temperature 
of  metals  sometimes  falls  from  2^  to  4^  below 
that  of  the  surrounding;  air ;  when  this  takes 
place,  other  bodies,  sucn  as  wool,  swan-down, 
the  leaves  of  plants,  &c.,  are  considerably  colder 
than  the  atmosphere.  The  substances  which 
are  most  easily  covered  with  dew  are  those 
which  are  cooled  down  the  quickest  when  ex- 
posed to  a  clear  sky.  Of  the  substances  tried 
by  Dr.  Wells,  swan-down  and  other  filamentous 
and  downy  materials  exhibited  the  greatest 
cold. 

Theory  of  Detv. — Dr.  Wells's  esrperiments 
show  that  the  most  perfect  analogy  subsists 
between  the  faculty  which  bodies  possess  of 
attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  other  property  which  they  have  of  acquiring, 
in  calm  and  clear  nights,  a  temperature  much 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  But  is  the 
cold,  which  is  observed  on  bodies  covered  with 
dew,  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  its  pre- 
cipitation? The  latter  opinion  was  main- 
tamed  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  in  a  paper 
on  hoar-frost  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sociity  of 
Edinburgh.  But  it  has  been  clearly  establish^ 
by  Dr.  Wells  that  the  cold  is  the  cause  of  the 
dew ;  for  he  found,  1st,  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances bodies  would  become  colder  than  the  air 
without  being  dewed,  whence  it  is  obvious  that 
the  cold  could  not  be  the  effect  of  the  dew ;  and, 
2nd,  that  when  dew  was  formed,  its  quantity  and 
the  degree  of  cold  that  appeared  with  it,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  were  very  far  from  being  always 
in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other.  He  also 
invariably  found  that  bodies  became  colder 
before  dew  began  to  appear  on  them.  The 
formation  of  dew  is  therefore  a  phenomenon 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  the  precipitation  of 
moisture  which  takes  place  on  the  outside  of  a 
vessel  into  which  a  liquid  colder  than  the  air 
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'  is  poured.  It  is  well  known  that  atntospbeiie 
I  air,  at  evety  difiTerent  degree  of  tempenhire, 
I  can  contain  only  a  determinate  quantity  of 
water,  and  that  the  quantity  is  greater  as  the 
temperature  is  higher.  I^  then,  a  stratum  of 
air  has  its  temperature  lowered  by  coming  iijto 
contact  with  a  body  colder  than  itself,  a  porticn 
of  its  water  will  immediately  be  predpttAt^  A 
second  stratum  of  air  sueoeeds  the  first  is  <iV}\iA 
down  in  its  turn,  and  abandons  that  portion  of 
it«  moisture  which  its  decreased  tenperatmv 
does  not  permit  it  to  retain.  The  phenomenon  U 
repeated  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a  abort  time 
the  cooling  body  is  covered  with  dew  or  moi^tore. 
As  soon  as  it  was  proved  that  bodies  exposed 
to  the  clear  sky  acquire  a  temperatme  lover 
than  that  of  the  a^'acent  atmosphere,  the  origin 
of  the  moisture  with  which  their  mirfices  In- 
come covered  could  not  be  mistaken. 

In  order  to  render  this  theory  complete,  it 
only  remains  to  explain  the  caose  why  bodies, 
when  exposed  to  the  cloudless  sky  in  clear  and 
calm  nights,  become  colder  than  the  sornjond- 
ing  atmosphere.  Since  the  laws  of  the  radiatijo 
of  heat  were  establiahed  by  the  experiments  of 
Leslie  and  Eumford,  the  rationale  of  this  phe- 
nomenon has  been  well  understood.  Duing  calm 
and  serene  nights,  the  upper  parts  of  the  grass 
radiate  their  heat  into  the  regions  of  qiaoe,  from 
which  they  receive  back  no  heat  in  retun :  it» 
lower  parts,  from  the  smallness  of  their  conduct- 
ing power,  transmit  little  of  the  earth's  heal  to 
the  upper  parts,  which  at  the  same  time  reoeiTiD? 
only  a  small  quantity  from  the  atmoephere,  is^ 
none  from  any  other  lateral  body,  must  reeoa 
colder  than  the  air,  and  condense  into  devita 
watery  vapour,  if  this  be  sufficiently  abun^i* 

This  explanation  is  grounded  on  the  h7P'> 
thesis  of  M.  Prevost^  of  Geneva,  re^)ectiog  the 
constant  radiation  of  heat  by  bodies  in  oont^H 
with  the  atmosphere,  even  at  the  time  vbtn 
they  are  exposed  to  the  influenee  of  bodies 
warmer  than  themselves :  but  the  hypothesis 
has  not  been  universally  admitted ;  and  Sir  J. 
Leslie,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  the  effifrt  to 
the  descent  of  cold  air  from  the  upper  redoes 
of  the  atmosphere.  'The  applicatiOQ  of  the 
»thrioscope,'  he  remarks,  '  has  not  only  ascer> 
tained  the  existence,  but  measured  the  ioten- 
dty,  of  the  cold  pulses  which  are  at  all  times 
darted  downwards  from  the  successive  strata 
of  air,  though  often  partially  intercepted  l.< 
clouds,  or  more  completely  obfftmctea  br  l**^ 
fogs.  It  may  be  computed  that  in  fine  ba:^^^> 
evenings  those  cold  pulses,  rained  from  th- 
sky,  are  sufficient  alone  to  depress  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  ground,  according  to  the  8«i»>ns 
sometimes  eight  degrees,  but  generally  about 
three  degrees  of  Fahronheit's  scale.  The  blaiie> 
of  grass,  thus  dulled  from  exposure^  cool  in 
their  turn  the  damp  air  which  touches  theri. 
and  cause  it  to  drop  its  moisture.'  (E»efc*t' 
podia  Britannicaj  art  *  Dew.') 

It  may  be  added,  that  among  all  the  phi- 
nomena  connected  with  the  formation  of  aev. 
there  is  not  one  which  does  not  admit  of » 
satisfactory  explanation  on  the  principle  esti* 
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blished  by  Dr.  Wells;  namely,  that  dew  is 
c<  ver  deposited  on  the  surface  of  bodies  till 
ilifS  have  been  previously  cooled  by  their 
radiation  towards  space. 

Bew  Point.  The  degree  indicated  by  the 
th»'rmometer  when  dew  begins  to  bo  deposited 
tr>jm  the  air.  The  instruments  used  for  the 
(it  ^fTmination  of  the  dew  point  are  termed 
Uygbomstsbs  [which  see]. 

Dewberry*  The  fruit  of  JRubus  ccrsius^  so 
termed  from  the  resemblance  which  the  bloom 
or  waxy  secretion  upon  its  surface  bears  to  dew. 

BexlariflB*  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects, 
which  subsist  chiefly  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 
The  typical  genus  is  Dexia ;  the  other  genera 
included  in  the  family  are  TeuxiOf  ^ntra, 
ScoUpUra^  EutUa^  Gymfiostj/la,  Omalogaster^ 
and  Prosena, 

Dextrin  (Lat.  dextra,  the  right  hand).  In 
Chemistry,  means  the  soluble  or  gummy  matter 
into  which  the  interior  substance  of  starch  glo- 
bules is  convertible  by  diastase,  or  by  certain 
acids.  Its  chemical  formula  is  Ci»  Hjo  Ojq.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  it  turns 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right  hand, 
whence  its  name.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  March  which  by  exposure  to  heat  has  been 
rtndered  soluble  in  cold  water.  This  artificial 
ur  British  gum,  as  it  has  sometimes  been 
termed,  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum 
iirahic.  It  is  employed  for  stiffening  calicoes, 
tjr  sizing  paper,  and  for  the  adhesive  layer  at 
the  back  of  postage  stamps.  Starch  is  also 
wnyerted  into  dextrin  by  the  action  of  the 
saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  and  some  other  fluids. 

Dextroiucemlo  Acid.  Dcxtrotartaric  acid. 
The  ordinary  tartaric  acid  of  commerce  is  so 
Cii'led  because  it  causes  right-handtnl  rotation 
of  a  ray  of  plane  polarised  light. 

'^j  (derived  by  some  from  the  Turkish 
«lai,  a  maUmal  uncle).  A  Turkish  title  of 
dijr.ity,  given  to  the  governors  of  Algiers 
^-•fore  the  French  conquest),  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli.  The  dey  is  chosen  for  life  from  among 
tnc  chief  authorities  of  the  place,  with  the 
2>[  probation  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.  At  Tunis 
t'le  equivalent  title  of  bey  is  more  usually  sub- 
Btituted  for  dey. 

Diabase.  A  mineralogical  synonym  of 
grei'nstone* 

Diabetes  (Or.).  An  immoderate  flow  of 
wine.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  disorder ; 
t'le  one  is  merely  a  superabundant  discharge 
f'f  ordinary  urine,  and  is  termed  diabetes  in- 
fip'ii's;  in  the  other  the  urine  has  a  sweet 
t^tf,  and  contains  abundance  of  that  modi- 
Beat  ion  of  saccharine  matter  termed  glucose: 
it  is  called  diabctts  mellitus.  This  disease 
tL^^ually  attacks  persons  of  a  debilitated  consti- 
tution towards  the  decline  of  life,  and  gene- 
rally without  any  obvious  cause.  Thirst  and  a 
Toracious  appetite  are  its  first  symptoms ;  the 
wine  ^dually  increases  in  quantity;  and  then 
^ere  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in 
the  loins,  emaciation,  Gsdematous  legs,  and 
Wtic  fever.  In  diaheUa  mellitus  the  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  ia  generally  such,  espe- 
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cially  where  the  disorder  has  been  of  long 
standing,  as  materially  to  increase  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  ;  and  this  accordingly  forms 
a  useful  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  disease,  for 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  urine  is  at  the  same  time  diminishing  its 
saccharine  contents:  an  hydrometer  therefore 
is  useful  in  determining  this  point  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  healthy  urine  does  not  exceed 
1020,  and  contains  about  380  gmins  of  solid 
matter  in  the  pint ;  that  of  diabetic  urine  some- 
times attains  a  specific  gravity  of  1040  to  1050 ; 
in  which  case,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Henry's 
table  (Mtdico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol. 
ii.),  it  contains  from  766  to  960  grains  of  solid 
matter  in  the  pint.  The  cause  of  this  disease 
is  unknown ;  nor  has  dissection  thrown  much 
light  upon  it,  for  in  some  cases  no  morbid 
state  of  the  viscera  is  observed;  in  others, 
however,  the  kidneys  are  flabby,  pale,  and  en- 
larged, or  more  vascular  than  they  should  be : 
the  lacteals  are  also  sometimes  thickened,  and 
the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged.  There  are 
very  few  cases  on  record  of  Uie  cure,  or  even 
of  the  relief,  of  confirmed  diabetes.  Where  it 
is  symptomatic  of  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  or  hypo- 
chondriasis, the  usual  remedies  for  those  affec- 
tions are  useful ;  but  where  it  is  idiopathic, 
and  saccharine,  nothing  has  proved  decidedly 
serviceable.  Strict  abstinence  from  vegetable 
food  of  every  kind,  and  the  free  exhibition  of 
opium,  are  the  only  plans  which  have  held  out 
hopes  of  success  ;  but  there  are  very  few  cases 
upon  record  in  which  these  seem  to  have  been 
permanently  successful. 

Biaoaastio  Curwe*  In  the  Higher 
Geometry,    the  y^ 

caustic    by  re-  / 

fraction.    It  is  m£   h 

generated      as  " 

follows :  If  rays 
P  m  issuing 
from  a  luminous 
point  P  be  re-    **  A 

fracted  by  the  curve  A  m  B,  so  that  the  sines 
of  incidence  are  to  the  sines  of  refraction  in  a 
given  ratio,  the  curve  C  D  H,  which  touches  all 
the  refracted  rays,  is  called  the  diacaustic,  or 
caustic  by  refraction.     [Caustic] 

Slaoliylvjn  or  Blaobylon  (Gr.  Si^xvAo^ 
juicy).  A  celebrated  plaister  of  former  days 
made  of  the  juices  of  several  plants ;  the  term 
is  still  retained,  and  applied  to  common  plais- 
ter, made  bv  boiling  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
with  olive  oil. 

]>iaclaaite  (Gr.  SimAdtw,  to  cleave  in  two). 
A  variety  of  Augite,  intermediate  in  compo- 
sition between  Diallage  and 'Hypersthene.  It 
is  found  in  Bavaria ;  in  the  Harz ;  and  in  the 
Chiadarama  Mountains  of  Spain. 

Biaoodlnm  (Gr.  9id,  and  Ktoila,  a  poppy). 
A  preparation  of  the  poppy.  Syrup  of  white 
poppies  was  formerly  called  syrup  of  diaco' 
dium. 

Biaoope  (Chr.  a  gash  or  cut).  A  genus  of 
spiny-finned  fishes  of  the  Perch  tribe,  allied  to 
aerranm;  but  distinguished  by  a  notch  at  the 
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lower  part  of  the  preoperculum,  to  which  a  pro- 
jecting tub<?rcle  is  adapted. 

Biacoustlcfl  (Gr.  Bid,  and  ixo^,  I  hear). 
That  branch  of  Physics  which  treats  of  the  pro- 
perties of  sound  refracted  in  passing  through 
media  of  different  densities.     [Sound.] 

XMaorltlo  MarlLB  (Gr.  HioucptriKds^  ahle  to 
distinguish).  In  Palaeography,  marks  used  to 
distinguish  letters,  between  the  forms  of  which 
much  similarity  exists.  Thus  «  and  u  are 
distinguished  in  German  running  hand  by  the 
mark  sj  over  the  latter  letter. 

Bladelplioiu  (Gr.  9id,  and  9t\(p6s,  a  womh). 
In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  stamens  the  fila- 
ments of  which  have  coalesced  into  two  masses 
or  brotherhoods,  aa  in  Finnaria  and  many  legu- 
minous plants. 

Diadem  (Gr.  Si^Stj/xo,  from  S^w,  /  hind). 
Originally  a  fi.llet  wound  round  the  temples, 
probably  imported  into  Greek  costume  from  the 
East.  It  was  the  symbol  of  royalty  among 
Tarious  Oriental  nations.  The  diadem  of 
Bacchus,  from  the  representation  in  ancient 
statues,  &c.,  was  a  broad  band,  which  might  be 
unfolded  so  as  to  form  a  veiL  Constantine  the 
Great  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  used 
the  diadem ;  after  his  time,  it  was  set  with 
rows  of  pearls  or  precious  stones. 

Sleerestfl  (Gr.  Stafpcirir,  from  dtcup4<»,  I 
divide).  In  Grammar,  the  resolution  of  a 
diphthong,  or  a  contracted  sj'Uable,  into  two 
syllables :  as  in  Latin,  aurai  for  aume,  &c. ; 
and,  in  English,  the  resolution  of  the  last 
syllable  of  participles  by  giving  a  sound  to  the 
final  e ;  beloved,  cursed,  &c.     [Mbtaplasm.] 

Bia^rnosU  (Gr.).  The  art  of  distinguish- 
ing one  disease  £rom  another.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  diseases,  by  which  they 
are  recognised,  are  termed  their  diagnostic 
tymptorns. 

Dlairoinet»r(fh)m  Gr.  ZtAym^  I  lead  through^ 
and  fi4rpov).  An  electric  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  conducting  power  of  fixed  oils,  and 
especially  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  of 
olive  oil,  which  is  said  to  have  the  lowest  con- 
ducting power  of  such  oils. 

IMaflTonal  (Gr.  itaywifMSt  from  ywfta,  an 
angle).  A  straight  line  drawn  through  a  figure, 
joining  two  opposite  angles.  The  term  is  chiefly 
used  in  Geometry,  in  speaking  of  four-sided 
figures;  but  it  is  also  proper]^  applied  with 
reference  to  all  polygons  of  which  the  number 
of  sides  is  not  less  than  four.  Euclid  uses  the 
term  diameter  in  the  same  sense ;  but  modem 
geometers  use  diameter  only  when  speaking  of 
curve  lines,  and  diagonal  when  speaking  of 
angular  figures.     [Quadranolb  and  Quadbi- 

LATBBAL.] 

Biaffonal  Bya-pleoa.  An  eye-piece  used 
in  sun-observations.     [Etb-pibcb.] 

Blagram  (Ghr.  Bidypofifia,  from  8t((,  through, 
and  ypdp»,  I  vnite).  The  figure  or  scheme 
drawn  for  the  illustration  of  a  mathematical 
propopition,  or  the  demonstratioD  of  any  of  its 
properties. 

Blaciidlmn  or  J^merrdium  (Gr.  9eucp6- 
BtoVf  dim.  of  9dKpVf  a  tear).    An  obsolete  name 
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of  scammony  in  drops  or  tcon,  and  of  aome  old 
preparations  containing  that  drug. 

Blal  or  Smi-dlaL  An  instnmeiit  for 
showing  the  hour  of  the  day  by  means  of  the 
sun's  shadow.  The  invention  and  use  of  frm- 
dials  are  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Aixording 
to  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  learned  the  u^e  of 
them  from  the  Chaldeans ;  and  the  first  of 
which  history  makes  mention  is  the  hemispbtn 
of  Berosus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
540  years  before  Chnst.  The  sun-dial  and  the 
clepsydra  were  the  only  instruments  ksom  to 
the  ancients  for  the  measurement  of  time. 

In  constructing  a  sun-dial,  the  object  is  to 
find,  by  means  of  his  shadow,  the  sun's  di«;ta!^.^ 
at  any  time  from  the  meridian.  When  tiii? 
distance  is  known,  the  hour  is  also  kn'Tn, 
provided  we  suppose  the  sun's  apparent  mot!'  s 
to  be  uniform,  and  that  during  the  whole  ccurs.. 
of  a  day  he  moves  in  a  circle  parallel  to  th- 
equator.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is,  in  tact, 
accurately  fulfilled,  but  the  error  which  ihu 
gives  rise  to  is  of  small  amoxmt;  and  it  i5, 
moreover,  sufiSciently  obvious  that  the  nse  of 
a  dial  is  not  to  indicate  the  hour  with  a5&>i:o- 
mical  precision,  but  merely  to  give  saoh  an 
approximation  as  is  necessary  for  the  porpinst'S 
of  civil  life. 

Dials  are  usually  constructed  on  an  imraoTP- 
able  surface,  and  admit  of  an  infinite  Diuubrr>jf 
dififerent  constructions,  all  depending  on  ihi 
nature  of  the  surfiice  and  its  position  vitli  n^ 
gard  to  the  equator  of  the  earth.  The  ppttrai 
principles,  however,  are  the  same  in  all  i^i 
depend  on  the  simplest  elements  of  geoinrrr 
and  astronomy.  The  first  part  that  claim<  at- 
tention is  the  style  or  gnomtm^  or  axis  oi  t^*« 
dial,  which  is  usually  a  cylindrical  rod,  or  Ok 
edge  of  a  thin  plat«  of  metal.  The  i^Ie  m^t 
be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis;  and  being  ¥\ 
it  may  be  considered,  on  account  of  the  scall- 
ness  of  the  earth's  diameter  in  compaiifoa 
of  the  distance  of  the  sun,  as  ooindding  ^^^ 
the  axis  of  the  diurnal  rotation ;  confleqneD'jT 
the  plane  which  passes  through  the  cenrre 
of  the  sun,  the  style,  and  its  shadow  if  a 
rod,  or  the  limit  of  shadow  of  an  edge,  ^iU 
be  an  hottr  plane,  and  turn  with  the  sun. 
as  the  sun  turns  round  the  style  by  the  e^'^t 
of  the  diurnal  motion.  All  that  remains  to  he 
done,  in  addition,  is  to  discover,  and  describe. 
for  the  dififerent  hours  of  the  day,  the  in* 
tersections  of  this  variable  hour  plane  vitb 
the  surface  on  which  the  dial  is  to  be  con- 
structed. On  these  intersections  the  shsdoir 
of  the  style  will  be  projected  every  day  at 
the  same  hour;  because  at  the  same  bour 
the  sun  returns  daily  to  the  same  hiBra  plan^ 
although  his  distance  ftom  the  equator  may  be 
difiTerent. 

From  these  consideraUons  it  \b  manifest  that 
the  whole  theory  of  dialling  is  comprehended  in 
the  solution  of  this  general  problem :  'Twelrc 
planes  all  intersecting  each  other  in  the  sam^ 
straight  line,  and  making  with  each  other  egnal 
angles  of  15^,  being  given  in  position ;  to  find 
the  intersections  of  those  planes  with  any  nr- 
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het  whOieifF,  tlso  giTeu  in  fonn  and  potdtioQ.' 
The  «ttrf«e  irtiicb  intawecta  tha  hour  planes 
may  be  of  any  kiod  Trh«tever,  but  for  obriouB 
rf^sMis  it  ii  geneiallj^  a  plime  ;  and  vhpn  its 
|i-i[ioB  with  rwpeot  to  Iha  common  intersection 
of  tlic  honr  planes  (irhidt  is  tha  stjla  of  tbo 
iImI)  and  to  any  one  of  those  plauan  ia  giren. 
ihtf  iFueii  or  intersectiona,  which  are  in  this 
c!i-o  all  etraight  lines,  iro  the  /mar  Unit  on  tha 
djjl,  lod  easily  detarmined  by  tlie  ocdiuary 
nli-s  of  trigoDometiy  or  geomptry. 

Accurding  to  the  position  of  tba  plane  of  the 
did  irith  re^poct  to  the  horizon  of  the  pUee, 
tljf  diul  is  horiiontal,  errtical,  or  indinfd. 
Til.'  simpli'st  case  of  all  is  that  in  irhich  the 
I'l.mi-  of  the  dial  is  pnrallal  to  the  axis  of  the 
(.jri)i,  iiul  pf  rpcndicular  to  the  meridian  of  tha 
fljcr.  Id  this  cuao  the  style  is  also  parallel  to 
Ibo  plnoe  of  the  dial, 

'  "    I     'I'i'i  'i'  'i'     I*  """^  '''"  '"""  ""^  ""' 

I   _    i    I  pnrulicl  stmiehl  lines. 

'\  \  <r  ^  yCn,''  whoso   distances   from 

r '""4  '1^  nN  **  meridional  Une  are 

fiiHTijiii  ''iiiii — ri  respccUTely       propor- 


Tlw  most  common  construction  i^  the  Hori- 
--(-■-r,!/  Dial,  at  that  b  wliich  the  plane  of  the 
lii.il  is  parallel  to  (he  horizon,  and  consequently 
ail^rivilhthe  Htyte  an  angle  equal  to  the  lati- 
^'t\t  of  the  place.  At  the  uqoator,  this  is  the 
nmu  u  the  polar  dial,  whiii  has  just  been 
d-iTilied;  but  at  all  other  placea,  the  hour 
imej  Intersect  each  other  in  tbe  point  in  which 
the  style  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  dial,  which 
^  point  is  called  the  etn- 

trt,  and  the  angles  Ihey 
make  with  one  another, 
or  with  the  meridional 
line  toXU,  depend  upon 
the  latitude.    The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the 
angles  which  the  dif- 
ferent hour  Unee  of  a 
izontal  dial  make  with  the  meridional  line, 
he  latitude  of  London,  or  51)° : — 
toming        AflnncKin 

XI.  I.  .      .      .      ii'sr 

X.  U.  ,         .         .         2i    19 

IIL.        .        .        38      3 
IV,.        .        .        63    36 


VIII. 
VII, 
VI. 


TI.. 


71 


Aner  the  boriiontal  dlnla,  the  conslniction 
mj-t  frequently  employed  is  that  in  which  the 
fh.nc  of  the  dial  is  vertical;  for  einmple, 
whv'D  fixed  on  the  wall  of  a  house.  In  this 
fa»e,  the  positions  of  the  different  hour  lines 
liiji^ni]  on  the  latitude  of  the  plnxra  and  on  tbe 
ii-r*ct  of  the  dial;  that  is  to  say,  ita  position 
mihraspecttolhemaridian.  If  the  dial  is  per- 
pcndicular  to  the  meridian,  it  is  a  tonlh  dial. 
ur  turrth  diai,  according  as  it  (aces  the  south 
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or  north.    (The  vertical  south  dial  i«  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure. )    Whan  not  per- 
pendicnlai  to  the  meridian,  the  vertical  dial  i* 
said  to  be  dtclined.     The  dotennination  of  the 
hour  lines  on  a  south  vertical 
dial  is  precisely  the  same  as  p 
in  the  cose  of  the  horizontal     i 
dial     The  only  difference  is 
that  the  angle  between  the    ' 
style  and  the  plane  of  the    ^ 
dial    is    now  equal   to   the 
complement  of  Uia  latitude; 
whence  it  follows  that  ahoH- 
zontal  dial  constructed  for  any  given  latitude 
will  be  a  south  vertical  dial  fur  any  place  of 
which  tho  latitude  is  the  complement  of  the 
latitude  of  the  former  place — a  property  which 
was   discovered   by  (ha  Arabians.     Tha   hour 
lines  of  the  vertical  north  dial  arc  found  ciacUy 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  south  dial 

When  tho  face  of  the  vertical  dial  is  exactly 
east  or  exactly  west,  its  plane  is  in  the  me- 
ridian, and  consequently  pu^el  to  the  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  style  is.  The  hour  linee, 
therefore,  as  in  the  polar  dial,  are  all  parallel 
to  one  another,  tha  only  difference  being  thai 
in  tha  present  case  there  cun  be  no  hour  line 
corresponding  to  noon,  since  at  that  time  tbe 
hour  pLine  is  pamllel  to  tho  plane  of  the  dial. 

When  the  vertical  dial  does  not  face  directly 
one  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  it  is  called  a 
dfcHning  vertical  dial,  and  the  investigation  of 
tha  honr  lines  is  somewhat  more  complicated- 
It  will  be  observed  that  (ha  time  indicated 
by  a  dial  is  lular  time  or  tria  time,  and  agrees 
with  mtan  time,  or  that  which  is  shown  by  » 
well-regulated  cbct,  only  on  four  different 
days  of  the  year.     [Eauinos  op  Timb.] 

It  has  been  supposed  that  tha  style  is  formed 
by  a  wire,  or  the  straight  edge  of  a  thin  plate ; 
but  a  sUt  in  a  plate  properly  placed,  allowing 
a  line  of  light  to  pass,  will  evidently  answer 
the  purpose.  Sometimes  a  small  hole  is  pre- 
ferred ;  and  the  hour  lines,  instead  of  being 
described  on  a  plane  surface,  are  sometimea 
descrilwd  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or  a 
(blinder  or  a  cone.  The  reader  may  find  a 
dpscriptioD  of  some  curious  dials  in  Brewster's 
edition  of  Ferguson's  Ltctura.  For  the  his- 
tory of  dialliog,  see  Uelambre.  Attrononde 
Andmnt,  tome  ii. ;  Moatucla,  Histutri  dit 
Mathimatiques.  tome  i. 

BUrieOt  (Or.  iuUtirroi,  &om  l,i,  andA^yar, 
/  tpeak).  In  thit  philosophical  eentie  of  the 
word,  any  variety  of  a  common  language. 
Henoe  German,  English,  Swedish,  &c  are  all 
strictly  said  to  bo  dialecta,  as  coming  all  of 
them  from  tbe  same  original  stoclu  Commonly, 
however,  we  limit  the  appUcation  of  the  term 
dialfci  to  the  varieties  of  a  national  language  ; 
and  speak  of  the  dialects  of  English,  French, 
&c.  In  Greek  the  four  diaiecla  (Doric,  Ionic, 
..^tic,  Attic)  weni  tho  fbur  written  TariatiRB  of 
the  language,  each  possessing  a  literature  of  its 
own.  In  this  resi-^t  no  modem  tongue  pre- 
sents a  parallel  fu  the  Greek  ;  inasmuch  as.  in 
all,  one  di.ilcLl  hai>  been  arbitrarily  adopted  as 
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the  standard  of  polite  writing  and  conversation, 
and  the  written  works  which  are  extant  in  the 
other  dialects  are  regarded  merely  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule. 

Blalaotios  (Or.  ^mkticruHi).  This  name 
was  originally  used  by  Plato  as  synonymous 
with  inetaphysicSf  or  the  highest  philosophy. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
preparatory  discipline  for  such  investigations, 
or  at  most  as  a  scientific  method  of  prosecuting 
them.  The  most  splendid  examples  of  dia- 
lectical subtilty  that  exist  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  especially  in  those  enti- 
tled ParmmideSy  the  Statesman  and  Sophist.  In 
a  narrower  sense,  dialectics  is  defined  as  mean- 
ing that  portion  of  logic  which  teaches  the 
modes  and  rules  of  reasoning ;  and  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  undoubtedly  owes  its  existence  to  the 
dialectical  exercises  of  the  Platonic  schools; 
and  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as 
a  l)ody  of  canons  and  directions  for  their 
legitimate  use.  [Platonic  Philosopht.]  In 
modem  times  various  systems  of  dialectics  have 
been  propounded  in  different  countries ;  but  by 
no  philosophers,  either  ancient  or  modem,  has 
this  science  been  more  successfully  cultivated 
than  by  the  Germans,  who,  among  a  host  of 
other  names  more  or  less  distinguL<ihed,  can 
boast  of  a  Fichte,  Kant,  Leibnitz,  Hegel, 
Schelling,  and  Schlegel,  as  the  propounders 
each  of  a  peculiar  dialectical  system. 

IMallairo  (Or.  ^ittWdffffM,  I  interchange).  A 
mineral  of  a  foliated  structure  easily  divisible  in 
one  direction,  its  natural  joints  and  artificial 
fii^ctures  exhibiting  a  very  different  lustre  and 
appearance. 

SlaUlor  Unes  or  Scales*  Graduated 
lines,  on  rules  or  circles,  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  dials. 

IMalofftmi  (Gr.  StoXoyMr/i^r).  In  Rhetoric, 
a  mode  of  writing  dialogue,  in  which  the  conver- 
sation of  two  or  more  persons  is  reported  in  the 
third  person  instead  of  the  first.  A  speech  by 
a  single  person,  or  a  soliloquy,  when  reduced 
into  tiie  narrative  form,  is  also,  although  some- 
what incorrectly,  termed  by  French  literazy 
writers  diaUjgism. 

Blaloffue  (Gr.  lioXoyos),  In  Literature,  a 
composition  or  part  of  a  composition  in  the 
form  of  a  conversation  between  two  or  more 
persons.  The  dialogue  was  the  form  most 
generally  adopted  by  the  ancients  for  the  con- 
veyance of  instroction,  and  was  considered 
equally  applicable  to  the  most  grave  and  phi- 
losophical, and  to  the  most  ludicrous  and 
comical  subjects.  It  was  adopted  by  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  Lucian,  with  equal  success.  Among 
modern  writers  the  philosophical  dialogue  has 
been  frequently  employed,  more  especially  by 
the  French.  Among  other  eminent  persons  of 
that  country  who  have  enriched  its  literature 
with  this  species  of  composition  are,  Fene- 
lon  ;  Bouhours,  in  his  Entretiens  ttAriste  et 
tTEuqine ;  FontencUe,  in  his  Dialogurs  of  the 
Dead,  and  Plurality  of  Worlds ;  Galiani,  Star 
le  Commerce  dfs  Grains,  &c.  In  England  this 
method  of  eompoaition  has  been  less  frequently 
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!  practised ;  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
'  Berkeley  and  Huid,  has  rarely  sueeeeded  in 
'  the  hands  of  those  who  attempted  it  Among 
the  Italian  writers  of  dialogue  may  be  men- 
tioned Machiavelli  and  Alguotti ;  and  among 
the  Germans,  Leasing,  Mendelamhn,  Schelling, 
and  Herder. 

lUalmio  Add.  A  crystalline  acid  having 
the  formula  Cg  H,  O^  N,  +  HO,  obtained  br 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  a  boil- 
ing solution  of  alloxan. 

SMalsrpetalona  (a  word  coined  from  Gr. 
SiaAt«»,  to  separate  J  and  s-^oXor,  a  leaf).  In 
Botany,  a  term  equivalent  to  polypetalc/u^,  and 
applied  to  those  plantB  whidi  have  distinn 
petals,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  have 
the  petals  unit^  into  what  is  oommonlj  c&ile^i 
a  monopet^x>u8  corolla^  but  which  is  more 
strictly  said  to  be  gamopetalous. 

Dialysis  (Crr.  hiXv^is),  A  term  applied 
b^  Mr.  Graham  to  a  process  of  analyst  hj 
difiusion  through  a  septum.  The  apparatos 
.used  in  the  process  is  called  a  dialystr.  and  is 
constructed  and  employed  in  the  follovint; 
manner:  The  most  convenient  septum  is  ;h^ 
commercial  article  known  as  parchment  papr, 
made  by  immersing  unsized  paper  for  a  short 
time  in  sulphuric  acid.  A  piece  of  this  ma- 
terial is  stretched  over  a  gutta-percha  hocp. 
and  secured  by  a  second  external  hoop.  ?Q>'h 
dialysers  of  useful  size  are  one  or  two  inob^ 
deep  and  five  to  ten  inches  wide.  liquid;  to 
be  dialysed  are  poured  into  tlie  dialyser,  Thi^ 
is  then  floated  in  a  flat  dish  contauuBg  c^ 
tilled  water. 

The  practical  value  of  dialysis  depends  cp^a 
the  fact  that  certain  substances  will  i^^ 
through  a  given  septum  tar  more  npidlj  ibm 
others.      Uncrystallisable  bodies  diflose  TCfj 
sloivly.     Of  such  matters  as  starch,  gruo.  al- 
bumen, and  gelatin,  the  last-named  is  perhsn 
least  diffusive ;  hence  substances  of  this  rls^^ 
are  termed  colloids^  or  bodies  like  coUw,  wbi^^' 
is  the  soluble  form  of  gelatin.     Substances  ▼ki'ii 
difluse  rapidly  are  mostly  aystalline;  hence 
bodies  of  tnis  class  are  termed  erystalicid*. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  two  parts  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  substances  in  100  parts  of  ▼atrr 
were  dialysed  by  Mr.  Graham  for  twenty-frnr 
hours.  The  amounts  of  each  substance  which 
passed  through  the  septum  bore  the  following 
relations  to  one  another : — 


Chloride  of  sodium 

.     1000 

Ammonia 

.      847 

Theine  .        .        ,        . 

.      703 

Salicine 

.      503 

Cane  sugar    . 

.      472 

Amygdalin    . 

.      311 

Extract  of  logwood 

168 

Catechu         .        .        .        . 

169 

Extract  of  cochineal 

51 

Gallo-tannicacid    . 

SO 

Extract  of  litmus  . 

19 

Purified  caramel    . 

5 

The  phenomena  of  dialysis  show  that  ery- 
stalloids  have  a  greater  affinity  for  water  thaui 
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colloidfl  hare.  If  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar,  and 
covered  by  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  of  suffi- 
c'ieot  strength  to  solidify  on  cooling,  the  chloride 
of  sodium  will  difiiise  up  into  the  solid  jelly, 
because  the  water  of  the  solid  jelly  has  a 
greaf<»r  affinity  for  the  salt  than  it  has  for  the 
gelatine.  The  solid  jelly  may  obviously  be 
reduced  in  thickness,  and  water  placed  over  it ; 
indeed  the  conditions  would  then  be  still  more 
favourable  for  diffusion.  Replace  the  stratum 
of  jelly  by  a  permanent  colloid,  such  as  parch- 
ment paper;  the  result  is  the  same,  the  perma- 
nent character  of  the  septum  admitting  of  its 
practical  application. 

IMaljtto  SUmlBAtioa.  A  method,  in- 
vented by  Sylvester  (Philosophical  Magcunne^ 
vol  xxi.  1842),  by  means  of  which  the  resultant 
of  two  binary  quantics  may  be  expressed  as  a 
determinant.    [Klimination.] 

IMamagaetle.  A  term  applied  to  bodies 
▼Inch  appear  to  be  repelled  by  either  pole  of 
a  magnet;  as  opposed  to  the  term  magnftie 
b<:>dies,  the  particles  of  which  are  attracted  hj 
either  pole. 

Biameter  (Gkr.  8«lfMrpof,  fix>m  Sii,  and 
f^rpop^  a  measure).  In  Architecture,  the  mea- 
sure across  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  a 
colamn,  which  is  usually  divided  into  sixty 
minutes,  and  forms  a  scale  for  the  measurement 
of  all  the  parts  of  anorder. 

In  Astronomy,  the  apparent  diameter  of  a 
celestial  body  ia  the  angle  which  the  latter 
nbtends  at  the  eye,  and  is  measured  by  the 
micrometer.  The  distance  from  the  earth,  of 
the  body  in  question,  when  multiplied  by  the 
sine  of  this  angles  gives  the  real  diameter  of  the 
body. 

DiAicBRK.  In  elementary  Geometry,  any 
right  line  through  the  centre  of  a  figure.  In 
Conies,  a  diameter  always  bisects  a  system  of 
parallel  chorda ;  a  fact  which  appears  to  have 
led  Newton  to  a  more  general  definition  of  a 
diameter,  applicable  to  curves  of  all  orders. 
He  showed  that  the  centres  of  mean  distances 
[Ce>-tbb  of  G-eatitt],  upon  a  system  of 
parallel  lines,  of  the  n  intersections  of  each 
with  a  curve  of  any  order  always  lie  on  a  right 
line,  which  may  be  called  a  diameter.  Now 
the  centre  of  mean  distances  of  a  number  of 
points  in  lines  is  nothing  more  than  their 
^i<irmonie  centre^  of  the  first  order,  with  respect 
to  an  infinitely  distant  pole  [HASuoiric  Cen- 
i&Bs],  BO  that  Newton's  theorem  is  merely  a 
si-'C^cial  case  of  Cotes'  [Poles  and  Polabs],  and 
a  diameter  of  any  curve  is  simply  the  polar  line^ 
^ith  respect  to  the  curve,  of  an  infinitely 
distant  point.  This  leads  naturally  to  a  further 
extension  of  the  term  diameter ^  and  to  the 
recofrnitionof  n  —  1  distiTict  curvilinear  diameters 
of  every  curve  of  the  «*^  order ;  the  r*^  diameter 
bt'ing  simply  the  r^  polar  of  an  infinitely  distant 
P^int,  and  consequently  a  curve  of  the  (n— r)** 
order.  The  (n-2)»*  diameter  is  called  the 
diametral  conic,  the  (n—  3)**  the  diametral  cubic 
and  so  on.     (Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves.) 

Precisely  tbe  same  extension  is  applicable  to 
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surfaces.  The  diametral  r-ic  of  a  giyen  surface  of 
the  n**  order  is  the  (n  -  r)**  polar,  with  respect  to 
thatsurface,  of  an  infinitely  distant  point  When 
the  primitive  surface  is  of  the  second  order, 
there  is,  of  course,  but  one  diametral  surface, 
and  that  is  the  diametral  plane  which  bisects  a 
system  of  parallel  chords.  It  passes  of  course 
through  the  centre  of  the  surface,  and  two 
diametral  planes  cut  in  a  diameter.  Three 
diametral  planes,  so  situated  with  respect  to  each 
other  that  each  bisects  all  chords  parallel  to 
the  intersection  of  the  other  two,  constitute 
a  system  of  conjugate  diametral  planes^  and 
intersect  each  other  in  conjugate  diameters. 
In  one  such  system  the  three  planes,  being  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  are  called  principal 
diametral  planes ;  they  intersect  in  the  three 
ares  ot  principal  diameters  of  the  surface. 
mametral    Curwas     and     BmflaoMi. 

[DiAMBTBR.] 

Blametral  Pl«ne.    [Diauster.] 

lUamldes.  Neutral  chemical  substances 
derived  from  anunonia  by  replacement  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  hydrogeh  by  negative  radicals  like 
acetyl,  &c 

mamlnes.  Alkaline  substances  (artificial 
alkaloids)  deriyed  from  ammonia  by  replace- 
ment of  two-thirds  of  its  hydrogen  by  positive 
radicals  like  ethyl,  &c. 

mamoBd  (a  corruption  of  adamant;  Ghr. 
MLfjMSt  unconquerable,  from  its  extreme  hard- 
ness and  difficulty  of  fracture).  This  most 
valuable  of  precious  stones,  and  the  hardest  of 
known  substances,  consists  of  pure  or  nearly  pure 
carbon.  The  primary  crystalline  form  of  the 
diamond  is  a  regular  octahedron,  of  which  there 
are  many  modifications ;  but  it  edso  often  occurs 
in  cubes  and  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  and 
sometimes  in  twin  crystals ;  the  fiu»s  are  f^ 
quently  convex.  The  most  valuable  diamonds  are 
perfectly  colourless  and  transparent ;  but  those 
which  are  of  decided  tints  of  pink,  green, 
or  blue  are  much  prized,  while  those  which 
are  only  slightly  coloured  are  held  in  least 
estimation.  They  are  found  in  a  detached 
state  in  alluvial  deposits,  from  which  they 
are  extracted  by  washing.  Diamonds  were 
originally  discovered  in  Bengal,  and  in  the 
island  of  Borneo.  The  most  celebrated  mines 
of  India  were  those  of  Golconda,  and  of  Roal- 
condal  in  the  Mahratta  empire.  In  1728  they 
were  found  in  Brazil,  and  since  that  time  the 
mines  of  Minas  Geraes  have  produced  most  of 
the  stones  imported  into  Europe. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds 
was  discovered  in  1466,  by  Louis  van  Berquen, 
a  citizen  of  Bruges,  who  found  that  by  rubbing 
two  diamonds  together  their  surfaces  might  be 
abraded.  At  the  jpresent  time  diamond>cutting 
is  principally  earned  on  by  Jews  at  Amsterdam. 
They  are  cut  chiefly  into  two  forms,  called 
brilliants t  and  rose-diamonds  or  rosettes^  and 
sometimes  into  what  are  called,  from  their  flat 
surfiice,  table-diamonds.  The  brilliant  form, 
which  has  from  56  to  64  facets,  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Cardinal  Masarin,  in  1650.  It  is  es- 
pecially calculated  to  bring  out  the  lustre  and 
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refractive  powers  of  the  gt'm.  Tliiw  a  well-cut  and  prophecy.  She  is  »dso  one  of  the  thive 
brilliant,  held  in  a  beam  of  lipht,  refiects  nearly  goddesses  who  are  described  as  erer  virgin : 
tlie  whole  of  the  light  whit-h  falls  upon  it,  the  other  two  being  Athena  (Minerva)  and 
throwing  it  out  and  refracting  it  in  coloured  Hestia  (Vesta).  (Homer,  Hymn  to  Aphrofl,tf, 
rays  through  the  facets  in  front.  Witli  the  ex-  8-24.)  She  is  in  fact  the  growth  of  that  mh- 
ception  of  one  email  point  of  light  through  the  division  of  attributes,  which  out  of  the  Iii-in 
cohtt,  the  brilliant  forms  an  opaque  shadow  on  or  Sun,  of  Sanscrit  mythology,  evolvt^i  th< 
a  screen.  several   persons    of   Apollo,   Artemis,  H<li(^ 

The  largest  known  diamond  is  probably  that  Hyperion,  Phaethon,  &o.  The  Ephesian  Art«- 
mentioned  by  Taverni«'r  as  bt-lon^ing  to  the  mis,  whose  worship  throoghout  the  Auian  dis- 
Great  Mogid.  It  was  found  in  looi*  in  Uolconda;  trict  is  spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of  th<»  Apost!t*» 
and  in  its  original  state  is  said  to  have  weighed  seems  to  be  an  entirely  different  goddi*<s.  -vhji^r 
900  caiats.  Among  the  crown  j^-wfls  of  Russia  chief  work  was  that  of  natural  reprodwti-'a. 
is  a  magnificent  diamond,  weighing  IIH  carats:  The  well-known  temple  of  this  gtxldi?»  at 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg;^,  and  was  pur-  Ephei»us  was  set  on  fire  by  Eratostratus  od  tLr 
loined  from  a  iJrahniinical  idol  by  a  French  day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  Ifiriu 
soldier ;  it  parsed  through  several  hands,  and  It  was  rebuilt,  but  destroyed  again  a-d.  260. 
was  ultimately  bought  by  the  Empress  Cathe-  JMana,  Tree  o£  A  name  given  by  the  ill 
rine  for  the  sum  of  90,000/.  an<l  an  annuity  of  chemists  to  the  crystallistnl  silver  whiih  is 
4,000/.  One  of  the  most  perfect  diamonds  hi-  separated  when  mercury  ia  put  into  asoluii.iu 
therto  found,  is  a  brilliant  brought  from  India   of  nitrate  of  silver. 

by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pitt,  who  sold  '  Diandroiu  (Gr.  Bit,  and  ^b^p,  a  manX  lo 
it  to  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  for  125,000/.  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  any  plant  hariii^lu: 
It  weighs  136{  carats  (4 30-r)0  grains).   Another   two  stamens. 

verj' celebrated  diamond  is  the  Koh-i-noor  (thr  |  Slanio  Add.  This  term  has  been  a*^;!!  -i 
hi/l  of  lustrf\  which  became  the  property  of  to  the  oxide  of  a  metal  said  to  be  aliitU  t) 
her  majesty  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub   Niobium. 

by  the  East  India  Company  in  1850.  It  is  |  IMapaeon  (Gr.  through  all).  In  Ha«H\  ^n 
mentioned  by  Tavernier,  in  1665,  as  the  pro-  interval  used  by  most  authors  to  exprt-s-*  tije 
perty  of  the  Mogul  empj-ror,  and  together  with  octave  of  the  Greeks.  For  an  aceouit  of  tiie 
the  Boriainoor  {ar  the  ocean  of  lustre),  another  '  diapason  in  the  organ  pipes,  see  Oboax. 
stone  nearly  as  valuable,  formed  part  of  the !  By  the  French  this  tenn  is  used  as  aa 
plunder  seized  by  Nadir  Shah  at  the  taking  of  equivalent  to  our  word  pitch ;  and  also  tod*-::  'f 
Delhi  in  1739.  When  brought  to  this  country  a  pip*",  fork,  or  other  instrument  by  which  tj- 
it  weighed  186^  carats,  but  it  has  since  been    pitch  is  determined. 

r(>cut  by  the  Messrs.  Garrard,  and  althoiigh  the  JMapensiaoeflD  (Diapensia,  one  of  '^' 
weight  of  the  stone  has  been  reduced  to  103}  genera).  A  group  of  corollifloral  Exops-  "' 
carats,  its  brilliancy  and  general  appearance  have  the  Gentianal  alhance,  consisting  of  pn.^ni'' 
been  greatly  improved.  j  undershrubs,  found  in  the  northern  p:ir.>  ■•* 

The  diamond  was  first  proved  to  be  combus-  j  Europe  and  North  America.  Their  p.tv:.  i.- 
tible  in  1794,  by  the  Florentine  Academicians,  features  are  the  absence  of  stipules,  int»'rT**c- '• 
who  found  that,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  ous  stamens,  simple  stigmas  at  the  etxi  f  & 
the  sun  concentrated  in  the  focus  of  a  large  !  manifest  style,  axile  placenta^  and  indi liii-' 
lens,  it  burnt  away  with  a  blue  lambent  flame,  seeds. 
The  products  of  its  combustion  were  first  exa- 
mined by  Lavoisier  in  1772,  who  showed  that 
when  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen  it  prodaced  car- 
bonic acid.    Subsequent  experiments  have  de- 


Blapente  (Gr.  from  iid,  and  wtrrt,  /•  < 
In  Music,  an  ancient  term  signifying  a  fif^h. 

Blaper  (Fr.  diapre).  A  woven  linen  on.v 
mented  with   patterns,  and   osed  for  tov '•> 


monstrated  that  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  is    and  table  linen  ;    it  sometimes  resembh^  ^r. 
thus  formed ;  and  hence  it  is  proved  that  the   inferior  kind  of  damaak,     It  is  said  to  hj^ 
diamond  is  charcoal  or  carbon  in  a  pure  and '  been  originally  manufactured    at   Ypres 


crystalline  form. 

Diamond.  In  Printing,  an  exceedingly  small 
type,  five  sizes  smaller  than  that  used  in  this 
work,  and  the  smallest  usually  cast  by  the  Bri- 
tish type-founders.  It  was  originally  intro- 
duced for  very  small  editions  of   the  Bible. 


[Type.] 

Biana*  In  Mythology,  the  name  of  a 
Latin  goddess  (the  feminine  form  of  Dianus 
or  Janus),  whom,  however,  the  Latins  soon 
identified  with  the  Greek  goddess  Artemis. 
The  latter,  in  the  Hesiodic  Tlieogantfy  is  de- 
scribed as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto 
(Latona),  and  the  sister  of  Apollo  or  Hecatus, 
the  far-shooter.    She  shares  his  attributes  of 

destruction  and  healing,  but  not  those  of  music  '  to  be  seen  through  it  is  transparaU. 
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Flanders,   and    hence    to    have   received   it? 
name. 

DiAFBR.  A  term  used  to  signify  the  rc^"''- 
tion  of  a  pattern  of  any  flowers,  folia^rp,  *f 
geometrical  form  of  ornamentation,  over  a 
large  surface  of  work ;  it  differs  from  ekfti'- 


inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  ap^^ed  to  a  repetif  s 
of  geometrical  figures  which  are  iadicated  It 
rectangular  or  diagonal  lines  inteisecting  o:]'.> 
another  at  fixed  intervals. 

Biaplumons  (Gr.  Sia^oH^s,  transparrn:*. 
A  term  applied  to  bodies  which,  like  nowfla  n. 
permit  the  light  to  pass  through  their  scl^ 
stances.  It  is  tlie  synonym  of  translMcnt.  A 
body  which  allows  the  distinct  forms  of  objects 
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Diapbonles  (Gr.  9tdj  and  <>a>t^,  sound). 
Tho  doctrine  of  refracted  sound.     [Sound.] 

Biaplioresii  (Gr.).  A  perspiration :  hence 
also  diaphoretics f  medicines  which  promote  per- 
spiration. 

Biaplioretio  AAtimoDy.  In  old  Phar- 
macy, a  terra  applied  to  tho  peroxide  of 
ADtiniony,  and  also  to  the  antinioniato  of 
potai^sa. 

Blaplirafin     (Gr.   Zidcppayfia,  literally    a 
jKirtition).  In  Conchology,  this  term  is  applied 
to  the  straight  calcareous  plate  which  divides 
the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into  two  parts.     In 
Anatomy,  its  conimon  signification  relates  to  the 
muscular  and  tendinous  partition  which  sepa- 
rates the  chest  from  the  abdomen  in  mammalia. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  the   stop  in^  a 
photographic  camera,  and  the  perforated  cir- 
cular plates  used  in  telescope  and  microscope 
tubes  to  allow  only  the  light  from  the  object- 
glass  to  reach  tho  eye-piece. 
IMapliniffin  Bliell.    [Shbafnel  Shell.] 
BlapoplijvtB  (from  Gr.  hr6^wnSf  an  off- 
ikoot  or  process).    In  Anatomy,  the  upper  of 
tho  two  transverse  processes  which  project  from 
the  sides  of  the  cervical  and  anterior  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae of  the   crocodile,  and  which  is  usually 
anchylosed  with  a  mdimental  rib  in  the  cervical 
vertebne  of  birds  and  mammals ;  in  these  it 
forms  the  sole  '  transverse  process  *  of  the  suc- 
ceeding vertebrae,  and  is  usually  developed  from 
the  neural  arch. 

BlarrliOBa  (Gr.  Si^poio,  a  flowing  throuah). 
A  purging  or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  diarrhoea,  depending 
upon  different  causes,  and  consequently  re- 
quiring in  many  instances  distinct  modes  of 
treatment.  In  seneral  it  is  necessary  first 
to  remove  ofienaing  and  irritating  matters 
from  the  bowels  by  means  of  aperients ;  rhu- 
barb, from  its  astringent  tendency,  is  the  purga- 
tive usually  employed ;  afterwards  astringents 
vith  warm  aromatics,  and  the  occasional  addi- 
tion of  some  fdrm  of  opium,  are  prescribed  and 
continued  till  the  inordinate  laxity  of  the  bowels 
is  quelled.  Where  diarrhoea  is  connected,  as  it 
often  is,  with  excess  of  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
m;i£rDesiii,  chalk,  or  carbonated  alkalies  are 
united  to  the  other  remedies. 

Diartlirosls  (Gr.  articulation).  The  mov- 
able connection  of  bones. 

IMary  (Lat.  diarium,  literally  a  daih/  allow- 
ancc).  This  term  signifies  properly  a  note- book 
or  register  of  daily  occurrences,  in  which  tho 
writer  has  a  principal  share,  or  which  have  come 
under  his  own  observation,  or  have  happened  in 
his  own  time.  The  term  diary  is  equivalent  to 
the  French  journal^  the  Italian  diario  and 
giornaU,  and  the  German  Tafjduch. 

DlaselilJiina  (Gr.  h^(urxK<^t  I  cleave).  In 
Mu<iic,  an  interval  consisting  of  two  commas. 

Olaspore  (Gr.  hieurirtifxa,  to  srattfr).  A 
mineral  which  is  usually  found  in  thin  flattened 
prisms  (sometimes  acicular)  or  in  slightly 
curved  laminae.  It  is  a  hydrate  of  alumina. 
Small  pieces  decrepitate  and  are  dispersed  in 
numerons  £ragment8,  when  heated  in  the  flame 
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of  a  candle  or  before  the  blowjiipe ;  hence  its 
name. 

Blastase  (Or.  hd,  and  larrini,  I  j)lace).  A 
white  amorphous  siibstauco  generated  during 
the  germination  of  barley,  wheats  &c  which 
tends  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  sugar  during 
the  fermentation  of  worts.  It  is  precipitated 
from  infusions  of  bruised  malt  by  alcohol  It  is 
the  principle  which  by  its  reaction  on  starch 
tends  to  its  conversion  into  dextrine  and  glucose, 
one  part  of  it  being  sufficient  for  the  conversion 
of  2,000  parts  of  starch. 

Siastem  (Gr.  itdariifia).  In  Ancient  Music, 
a  simple  interval  as  distinguished  from  a  com- 
pound one;  to  which  latter  was  given  tho 
name  of  a  system. 

diastema  (Gr.).  In  Zoology,  the  vacant 
space  occurring  in  the  dental  series  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  canine  or  laniary  teeth.  ' 

IMastole  (Gr.  from  Bid,  and  trriWWy  I 
place).    The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

Stastyle  (Gr.  Sidarv\os\  In  Architecture, 
that  mode  of  arranging  columns  in  which  the 
space  between  two  consecutive  columns  consists 
of  three  diameters,  or,  according  to  some,  of  four 
diameters. 

BlatessaroB  (Gr.  from  8<d[,  and  rdtrtrapts, 
four).  In  Ancient  Music,  the  interval  of  a 
fourth. 

DLkTESSABON.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  this 
name  is  given  to  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  of 
which  the  earliest  was  that  of  Tatian,  in  the 
second  century.     This  work  has  long  been  lost. 

Biatbermal  or  Biatbermanous  (Gr.  Bid, 
and  OtpfiVt  warmth).  A  term  applied  to  certain 
substances,  such  as  transparent  pieces  of  rock- 
salt,  &c.,  which  suffer  radiant  heat  to  pass 
through  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  trans- 
parent or  diaphanous  bodies  allow  of  the  pas- 
sage of  light. 

Blatbesls  (G^.  a  disposition).  A  particu- 
lar state  of  constitution  predisposing  to  cer- 
tain diseases:  such  as  inflammatory,  nen'ous, 
and  putrid  diathesis ;  uric  diathesis,  in  which 
there  is  excess  of  uric  acid  thrown  off  by  the 
kidneys ;  gouty  diathesis,  &c. 

SlatomaoesD  (Diatoraa,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  group  of  Alfffp,  of  low  organisation,  closely 
related  to  Desmidiacea^  but  r<»markable  for  the 
enormous  quantity  of  silex  which  they  contain. 
Vast  beds  occur,  many  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  effete  frustules,  as  the  sepa- 
rate joints  of  the  fronds  are  called.  These  beds 
are  known  by  the  name  of  IVipoli,  and  afford 
an  admirable  article  for  polishing.  They  occur 
again  in  the  form  of  white  powder,  known 
as  Mountain  Meal,  which  is  mixed  with  flour 
in  some  parts  of  Sweden.  The  Diatomaeea 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  some  of  the 
lower  molluscs.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  enduring  extreme  degrees  of  cold  with- 
out annihilation,  and  are  found  also  in  springs  of 
high  temperature.  For  further  information, 
see  Smith *8  Biat&macea,  and  the  Jlev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley's  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

Blatonio  (Gr.  BivtovikSs,  from  liiy  and 
TiJrof,  a  tone).     In  Music,  a  term  denoting  the 
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natural  scale  of  music,  which,  proceeding  by 
degrees,  includes  both  tones  and  semitones. 

IMatonio  Seale  of  Oolmirs*  Newton 
found,  or  supposed,  that  the  spaces  occupied  bj 
the  seven  primaij  colours  in  tne  solar  spectrum 
are  exactly  proportional  to  the  lensth  of  strings 
that  sound  tne  seven  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale 
of  music.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
different  colours  in  the  spectrum  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance  of  which  the  refracting 
prism  is  formed.     [Chroicatics.] 

IMbbto.  In  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in 
length,  having  a  cross  *or  loop  handle  at  one 
end,  and  brought  to  a  conical  point  at  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  making  holes  in  the 
ground  to  receive  plants  or  seeds.  Dibbles 
which  are  used  for  planting  potatoes  or  beans 
are  commonly  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  with  a  peg  inserted  near  the  ground 
in  order  that  the  operator  may  press  it  with 
his  foot 

Btbotbriaiis,  BibothH  (Gr.  Mf,  and 
06dpot,  a  pit).  The  name  of  a  division  of  tape- 
worms, including  those  Bothriocephali  which 
have  not  more  than  two  pits  or  fossae  on  the 
head. 

]Mbnuiohlat«s«  Bilmuiohiata  (Gr.  S£f, 
and  /3p^7x<a,  giUs ;  two-gUUd),  The  name  of 
the  order  of  Cephalopods  which  includes  those 
with  two  gills,  and  which  are  also  characterised 
by  having  three  distinct  hearts ;  an  apparatus 
for  secreting  and  emitting  an  inky  fluid;  cephalic 
arms,  never  exceeding  ten  in  number,  solid,  and 
supporting  acetabulse;  and  in  short  aJl  the  chief 
characteristics  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  the 
entire  class  of  Cephalopods.  The  same  term 
(Dihranches)  is  applied  by  Latreille  to  an  order 
of  the  class  Cirripedia^  comprehending  those 
species  which  are  similarly  characterised  by 
having  two  gills. 

IMoaat  (Gr.  Sixoirr^f,  from  hiiait  justice), 
A  certain  number  of  Athenian  citizens,  chosen 
annually  by  lot  to  represent  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  while  performing  certain  judicial 
functions,  were  called  dicasts.  In  their  being 
60  selected,  and  in  their  oath  that  they  would 
rightly  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  they 
bore  some  resemblance  to  our  jurors ;  but  here 
the  likeness  ceased.  The  dicasts  received  pay ; 
and  none  could  be  elected  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  unless  they  possessed  the  full  fran- 
chise. The  number  of  persons  chosen  annually 
for  this  office  was  6,000.  The  whole  body  of 
dicasts  was  termed  dicastenon^  and  the  same 
name  was  applied  to  the  place  in  which  they 
sat. 

Otoe  OoaL  a  species  of  coal  easily  splitting 
into  cubical  fragments. 

Steeimtes,  Btoerata  (Gr.  8(r,  dovhU,  and 
Kcpat,  Aom  ;  two-homed).  A  name  applied  by 
De  BUinville  to  a  family  of  the  order  Para- 
cfphalophora  Polybranc&iatat  comprehending 
aU  sudi  Gastropodous  Molluscs  as  have  two 
tentacles  on  the  head.    The  term  Diceras  was 
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'  previously  applied  by  Ijunarck  to  a  fossil  geons 
of  Bivalves. 

IMoliluiiydeoiia  (Gr.  S«f,  and  x^^^*  ^ 
garment).  In  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  plants 
having  both  calyx  and  corolla. 

BietaloraBiUiie.  Aniline,  in  which  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
chlorine. 

IMel&olniiie  (Gr.  lix%  opart,  and  fimm6s, 
hill).  A  genus  of  even-toed  (artiodactyle) 
mammalia  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Upper  Eocene  beds  of  Hampshire.  It  is  doeelv 
allied  to  Anoplotherium  and  Xiphodon;  uilike 
those  genera,  there  is,  however,  a  slight  in- 
terval between  the  canine  and  the  first  pre- 
molar in  both  jaws. 

Btoliodon  (Gr.  8{x<^  f^  ^3ovt,  tooth).  In 
this  genus,  allied  to  Anoplotherittm  and  Dicho- 
bunt,  the  dental  series  is  continuous  with- at 
break — a  character  which  amongst  exist  il^ 
mammals  is  manifested  by  mankind  alone :  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  in  Dichodon  being  all  cf 
nearly  equal  height,  as  they  are  in  man.  The 
Dichodon  cnspidatus  was  as  huge  as  a  iailow- 
deer. 

Otobolophiis  (Gr.  Bixa,  and  A^t,  a  crfsi\ 
The  name  of  the  genus  of  wading  birds 
{GraUatoru\  including  the  Cariama,  iHiieh  is 
characterisea  by  a  tuft  of  feathers  projectisg 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  in  two  directionsL 

Oiebotomonsy  Biebotomns  (Gr.  lixirro- 
fios).  Signifies  the  division  of  an  olnect  Ij 
repeated  bifurcation,  so  that  the  branches  aie 
always  in  pairs. 

Biobotomj'  (Gr.  Sixovoiila).  An  ardBri^J 
system  for  the  arrangement  of  natural  objVis^ 
based  upon  principles  of  binary  distinction. 

In  Logic,  the  division  of  a  class  into  tvo 
sub-classes  which  are  opposed  to  each  other 
bv  contradiction.  The  reduction  can  be  made 
at  each  stage  of  any  division,  however  oomplfx. 

Biobroiam  (Gr.  his,  twofold^  and  xf^ 
colour).  In  Mineralogy,  this  term  is  applied 
to  those  minerals  widch  present  diffcRot 
colours,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  id 
two  different  directions ;  the  colcfors  being  the 
same  in  the  direction  of  like  axes,  and  diffoent 
in  that  of  unlike  axes.  lolite  is  an  example 
of  this  property,  and  the  name  Diekroite  has 
been  given  to  it  in  consequence.  Hica  affords 
another  instance,  being  nearly  opaque  vben 
viewed  in  one  direction,  but  transparent  and  of 
a  different  colour  in  another.  A  good  instancf 
of  dichroism  occurs  in  the  crystals  of  chloride  of 
palladium,  which  appear  oi  a  deep  red  colour 
along  the  axis,  and  of  a  vivid  green  when  vieved 
in  a  transverse  direction. 

Btobroite  (Gr.  9ls,  and  XP^*^  colour).  A 
mineralogical  sjmonym  for  lolite,  in  allusion  to 
its  dichroism,  or  display  of  different  colours 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  in  different 
directions.     [Dichboisu.] 

BioUnooB  (Gr,  8is,  and  icXCrq,  a  bed).  la 
Botany,  having  the  stamens  and  pistil  8epant<>d, 
that  is  to  say,  situated  in  separate  flower!<. 
sometimes  on  the  same  plants,  sometimes  uo 
distinct  plants. 
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lUeompoiuids.    The  profix  di  to  a  ehe-  ;  former  sense  the  term  diciionary  being  eqniva- 


mical  oomponnd  generally  implies  that  it 
contains  two  atoms  of  base,  or  electro-positiTO 
element,  to  one  of  saUfying  or  electro-negative 
element  Bicarbonate  of  copper,  for  instance, 
is  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  oxide  of  copper 
with  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid ;  dichloride 
of  merciuy,  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  mer- 
cniy  and  one  of  chlorine,  &c. 

Dieotyledons  (6rr.  Sfr,  and  icorvKifi^), 
One  of  the  primary  classes  of  the  vegetable 
vorld,  consisting  of  all  those  plants  that  have 


lent  to  lexicon^  in  the  latter  to  encyclopedia. 

Dictionaries  of  Words. — No  dictionaries  be- 
longing to  a  time  before  the  Christian  era  have 
come  down  to  us ;  and  the  attempts  made  to 
supply  the  want  of  such  books  in  the  early 
centuries  of  Christianity  and  during  the  middle 
nges,  were  comparatively  incomplete.  The 
Gre«k  lexicographer,  Suidas,  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  His  lexicon, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1499,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  serdce  to  succeeding  scholars.     It 


their  embryo  furnished  witJi  two  cotyledons,  or  was  republished  in  1834,  in  an  amended  form, 


with  a  greater  number  arranged  on  the  same 
plane.    These  plants  are  also  called  Exogens. 

IHotator  (Lat).    In  Roman  History,  an 
extraordinary  magistrate,  invested  with  abso- 
lute power  for  the  period  of  six  months.     The 
oBce  seems  to  have  existed  in  many  Latin 
towns  before  it  was  introduced  into  Rome.     Of 
the  reasons  for  its  introduction  into  the  latter 
Btite  we  have  very  inconsistent  accounts.    Ac- 
cording to  some,  T.  Lartius  was  the  first  dic- 
tator ;  according  to  others,  M.  Valerius.    Livy 
ascribes  the  appointment  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
Litin  war ;  Dionysius  affirms  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  discontent  of  the  plebeians,  who  refused, 
nntil  relieved  of  their  debts,  to  serve  in  the 
army.    Niebuhr's  idea  that  the  Roman  dictator, 
as  holding  office  for  six  months,  was  head  of  a 
Koman  and  Latin  confederation,  while  a  Latin 
dictator  had  supreme  power  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  is  mere  theory,    dictators  were  appointed 
not  only  when  the  state  was  in  danger,  but 
Bometimes  for  ceremonial  purposes,  asforhold- 
in|^  the  comitia,  fixing  the  davus  annaUs^  &c. 
They  could  not  legally  hold  office  for  more 
than  six  months ;  but  they  usually  resigned  it 
in  a  few  days  or  weeks.     It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  election  by  the  cuiise  was  necessary  to 
the  appointment ;  but  the  nomination  by  the 
consul  was  indispensable.     The  office  was  at 
first  confined  to  the  patricians;  but,  like  the 
rest,  was  in  course  of  time  opened  to  the  ple- 
beians, the  first  plebeian  dictator,  C.  Marcius 
RutiluB,  being  appointed  b.c.  356.    So  far  as 
we  know,  it  was  not  subject  to  the  Valerian 
law  of  appeal ;  but  the  tnbunes  of  the  people 
continued  to  discharge  their  functions  during 
a  dictatorship,  altEough  all  other  offices  were 
suspended.      The  dictator  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  magister  emUtum^  or  master  of 
the  horsemen,  who  in  nis  absence  exercised 
dictatorial  power.    The  dictatorships  of  Sulla 
and  Caesar   were  altogether  irregular  and  il- 
legal, and  were,  in  fact,  dictatorships  only  in 
name. 

IMottonary  fMod.  Lat  dictionarium).  A 
collection  of  woros  in  one  or  more  langnaees, 
with  their  peculiar  significations,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order;  but  the  term  may  ht  ap- 
plied in  a  more  extended  sense  to  any  work 
which  professes  to  give  information  on  an  entire 
Fubject,  or  an  entire  branch  of  a  subject,  under 
words  or  heads  digested  in  order  of  the  alphabet. 
Hence  dictionaries  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  sorts 
~  of  wordSf   and  of  faeU  or  things ;  in  the 
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by  the  late  Dr.  G^aisford,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  at  Oxford.     A  great  advance  was  made 
in  1535  by  the  publication  of  the  Latin  The- 
saurus of  Robert  Stephens  (Etienne) ;  and  the 
Greek  Thesaurus  of  his  son,  Henry  Stephen, 
has  furnished  the  groundwork  foraU  later  Greek 
dictionaries.      The  honour  of  possessing  the 
best  dictionaries  of  modem  languages  belongs 
to  Italy,  France,  and  England.      These  are 
the  Vocabulario  degli  Academici  delta  Crusca^ 
extended  in  the  latest  editions  to  6  vols.  fol. ; 
the  Dictionnaire  de  FAead^mie  Fran^aise,  2  vols. 
4to.,  to  which  a  supplementary  volume  has  been 
recently  added;  Johnson's  Dictionary,  2  vols. 
foL,  1755 ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Dic- 
tionaries of  Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Webster. 
The  Spaniards  also  possess  a  dictionary  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  entitled  Diccionario  de  la 
Lengtta   CastcUana,    comjmesto   por    la    Real 
Acad-emia  Espanola,  6  vols.  fol.  1726. 

Dictionaries  of  Facts  or  Things  are  of  two 
species;  being  either  devoted  to  separate  or 
single  branches  of  science,  art,  or  literature, 
or  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Of  the  former,  the  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary  of  Baylo,  and  the  Diction^ 
noire  de  la  Bible,  by  Dom  Calmet,  may  serve 
as  specimens ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  Encyclopi- 
die  Fran^aise  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
That  the  idea  of  comprising  all  the  sciences 
in  a  single  work  was  not  unknown  in  an- 
tiquity, may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
expression  iyiriKXtos  iroxScfo,  which  was  used 
to  signify  such  a  course  of  instruction  as 
should  embrace  all  the  sciences.  The  earliest 
approximation  to  this  species  of  literature  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Varro,  Rerum 
Humanarum  et  Ditrinarum  Antiquitates,  of 
which  nothing  remains  but  the  title;  and  in 
the  Historia  Naturalis  of  Pliny,  who  has  em- 
bodied in  that  work  all  the  results  of  his  multi- 
farious studies  and  vast  erudition.  But  the 
term  Eneyclopadia  is  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  works  of  this  description  by  some 
of  the  Arabian  writers  of  the  middle  ages» 
and  particularly  by  Alfarabius,  whose  general 
treatise  on  the  sciences  is  still  preserved  under 
this  designation.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  there  appeared  in  Europe 
several  similar  treatises  with  the  same  title, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Alstedius,  in  2  vob.  fol. ;  but  none  of  these 
productions  can  properly  be  termed  dictionaries 
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or  encyclopapdiafl,  being  merely  collections  of 
treatises  resembling  rather  such  works  as  Kett's 
Elements  of  General  Knowledge^  ^c,  than  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  notion  of  an  en- 
cjdopsedia.  The  strongest  resemblance  to  the 
works  in  question  is  presented  by  the  Lexicon 
Universale  Historicum  Sacrum  et  Profanum  of 
Hofmann,  1677,  in  2  vols.  foL,  and  followed  in 
1683  by  a  supplement  of  equal  extent;  the 
form  of  which,  at  leasts  has  served  for  a  model 
to  nearly  all  succeeding  dictionaries  or  ency- 
dopsedias.  It  might  perhaps  be  preposterous 
to  assert  that  Hofmann  borrowed  the  notion 
of  his  Lexicon  from  Bacon's  theory  of  the  En- 
cyclopadian  Tree,  as  set  forth  in  the  Novum 
Organon ;  but,  as  M.  Guizot  has  observed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  abundance  of 
dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  which  the  whole 
of  Europe  has  since  witnessed  is  in  some  degree 
owing  to  that  eminent  philosopher's  classifica- 
tion of  human  knowledge. 

The  subjoined  list  contains  a  selection  of  the 
most  valuable  productions  in  this  department 
of  literature  which  have  appeared  smce  that 
time,  arranged  according  to  the  place  and  date 
of  their  publication. 

Great  Britain, 

1.  Lexicon  Technicum,  or  Universal  Diction- 

ary of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  2  vols.  foL  ; 
the  first  published  1704,  the  second  in 
1710.  A  supplementary  vol.  was  after- 
wards added. 

2.  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia,  2  vols.   fol.  1728. 

This  work  was  extended  in  a  7  th  edit  to 
4  vols.  fol.  1778-86,  by  Dr.  Rees,  who 
afterwards  re-edited  the  work  in  45  vols. 
4to.     (See  infra.) 

3.  An  Universal  History  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

&c.,  by  Dr.  De  Coetlogon,  2  vols.  foL 
1746. 

4.  Barrow's  New  and  Universal  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1  vol.  foL  1751 ;  with  a 
supplementary  vol.  1754. 

6.  A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen 
(commonly  called  Owen's  Dictionary,  from 
the  name  of  the  publisher),  4  vols.  8vo.  1754. 

6.  The    Complete    Dictionary  of   Arts   and 

Sciences,  3  vols.  foL  1766,  by  the  Rev. 
Ben.  Croker,  Dr.  Thos.  Williams,  and  Sam. 
Clark. 

7.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  3  vols.  4to.  1771. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  completed 
in  1814,  was  extended  to  20  vols.;  and  a 
supplement  in  6  vols.,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Napier,  added  in  1824.  A  seventh 
edition  of  this  work  was  completed  in 
1840,  under  the  care  of  the  same  editor. 
The  eighth  edition,  with  large  additions 
and  improvements,  appeared  in  1860. 

8.  The  English  Encyclopaedia,  10  vols.  4to. 
1796-1803. 

9.  The  Cyclopaedia,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  1802-19.  46 
vols.  4to. 

10.  British  Encyclopaedia,  6  vols.  8vo.  1807-9. 
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11.  Encyclopedia  Londinensis,  24  vola.  4to. 
1810-29,  by  John  Wilkes. 

12.  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  18 
vols.  4to.  1810-30. 

13.  Pantologia,  or  Now  Dictionary  of  Alt'?  acd 
Sciences,  12  vols.  8vo.  1813-16.  Bj  Masou 
Good,  Gregory,  and  Bosworth. 

14.  Burrowe's  Modem  Encyclopasdia,  10  vols. 
4to.  1816. 

16.  Encydopcedia  Edinensis,  6  vols.  ito.  1816. 

1 6.  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis,  23  vols.  roy.  8  vo. ; 
completed  in  1816. 

17.  Encyclopaedia  MetropoUtana,  1818. 

18.  Oxford  Encyclopaedia,  6  vols.  4to.  1824; 
supplement  in  1  voL  1831. 

19.  The  London  Encyclopaedia,  24  vols.  8to. 
1826. 

20.  Partington's  British  Cyclopaedia,  10  voU. 
8vo.  1833-36.  ' 

21.  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  large  8vo.  1833-1843, 
27  vols.,  and  suppL  2  vols. 

22.  Knight's  English  Encyclopaelia,  22  vob. 
imp.  8vo.  1853-61. 

23.  ChambCTs's  Encyclopsedia  (in  course  of 
publication). 

France. 

1.  Dictionnaire  Universal  Fran^ais  et  Latin, 
known  by  the  name  Dictionnaire  do 
Tr^voux,  1704.  3  vols.  fol.  The  fifth  and 
last  edition,  Paris,  1771,  8  vols.  foL 

2.  Encyclop6die,  ou  Dictionnaire  raisonne  des 
Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  des  Metiers,  jar 
Diderot  et  d' Alembert,  35  vols.  foL  Xlbl-^^. 
The  original  series  28  vols.,  1 1  plates.  A 
Buppl.  of  5  vols,  was  afterwards  added,  m 
of  which  consisted  of  plates ;  and  a '  Tal^* 
Analy tique '  2  vols. 

3.  Encyclopedie,  ou  Dictionnaire  Umvei?<-1 
raisonne  des  Connaissances  Humaine<,par 
le  Professeur  de  FelicL  Yverdun,  177t»-7o. 
42  vols.  4to. ;  and  snppL  6  vols.  4to. 

4.  EncydopMie  MAthodique,  &c,  1782-1832, 
201  vols.  4to.,  including  47  vols,  of  plates. 

5.  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  et  des  Arte,  p^r 
Lumier,  3  vols.  8vo.  1805. 

6.  EncyclopMie  Modeme, &c.,  par M.  Courtm, 
1823,  &c.  24  vols.  8vo. 

7.  Encyclopedic  des  Dames,  par  une  Sooit:^ 
des  Dames.  Paris,  1821,  &c. 

8.  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation  et  de  la 
Lecture.  Paris,  1834-9,  52  vols.  8to.  or 
104  livraisons. 

9.  Encyclopedie  des  Gens  du  Monde.  Pans, 
1833,  &c  22  vols.  8vo.,  completed  in  1^-|^- 

10.  Dictionnaire  General  des  Sciences  tbt>> 
riques  et  appliqu^es  par  Privat-Des-chan«  1 
et  Ad.  Focillon ;  Paris,  Masson  et  Fils  (.m 
course  of  publication). 

Germany. 

1.  Grosse  voUstandige  Universal  Lexicon,  ton 
Zedler,  1732-50.  64  vols.  8vo. ;  vith  » 
suppl.  Another  edition  was  publi&heU 
1751-54  in  4  vols.  foL  HaBe  and  Leipzig. 

2.  Deutsche  Encyclopedie,  &c.,  1778-1804,  by 

Koester  and  Boos.     Of  this  work  28  ruK 
4to.  appeared,  bringing  it  down  to  letter  h. 
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S.  EcoDomische  Encydopedie,  by  Krunitz, 
Floerke.  and  Eortd,  1774-1828.  148  toIs. 
8to.  Berlin. 

4.  CoDTenations-Lexicon,  1796-1809,  6  vols. 
8to.  ;  besidM  a  supplement  of  2  yoIb. 
The  6th  edition  was  completed  at  Leipdg, 
1824,  in  10  Tole.,  with  2  of  a  supplement; 
siDce  that  time  there  have  appeared  sereral 
editions  of  this  work,  materially  augmented. 
An  EngUsh  translation  of  it  was  com- 
pleted at  Philadelphia,  in  13  ^ols.  8vo. 
1820-93 ;  republished  at  Olasffow  in  6  toIs. 

5.  Allgemeine     Encyclopedie    cTer    Wissen- 

Bchaften  und  Kunste,    yon   Ersch    nnd 
Graher,  1818,  &c  Leipzig. 

6.  OehWs  Physicalisches  Worterbueh,  nea 
besrbeitet  von  Brandes,  Gmelin,  Homer, 
Muncke,F£iff;  9to1s.  8to.  Leipzig,  1825-40. 

7.  Haus-Leoucon,  or  YoUstandiges  Handbuch 

Sniktischer     Lebens-kentnisse    fur    alle 
tande^  8  toIs.  8to.    Leipzig,  1835-37. 
S.  Damen    Conrersations-Lexicon,    10    rols. 
small  8?o.  Adori;  1835-38. 

Besides  these,  no  fewer  than  twenty 
Encydopsedias  of  greater  or  less  extent 
bare  been  published  in  Germany ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Conyersations-Lexicon 
der  Gegenwart,  which  forms  a  species  of 
Bopplement  to  the  Conyersations-Lexicon 
aboTe  specified,  thoy  are  not  of  such 
general  importance  as  to  be  noticed  here. 

Italy, 

1.  Dizionaiio  Sdentifico  e  Curioso,  Sacro, 
Profimo,  by  G.  P.  Pinati.  10  vols.  fol. 
Venice,  1746-51. 

2.  Eoeyelqpedia  Italiana.    Naples,  1788. 

3.  Encyclopedia  Methodica,  C^itica,  Ragion* 
nata  deUe  belle  Arti,  by  Pietro  2ani. 
Parma,  1818-20. 

Anurica, 

1.  Eneydopedia  Americana.    A  popular  Dic- 

tionary of  Arts,  Sdeneee,  literatnre, 
HiBtoiy,  Politics,  and  Biography.  A  new 
edition,  induding  a  copious  collection  of 
original  artides  in  American  biography,  on 
the  basis  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
German  ConTersations-Lezicon,  edited  bj 
Francis  lieber,  assisted  by  E.  Wrisglea- 
worth.  14  Tols.  8vo.  doth,  edited,  by 
Henry  Yethake,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia, 
1829-31.   Yol.  xir.,  Philadelphia,  1846. 

2.  The  New  American  Cyclopedia.  Edited 
by  Geoige  Bipley  and  Charles  A  Dana. 
(VoL  I.  A— Araguays,  royal  8vo.  pp.  752 
k  ixn.  New  YoriL,  1858.) 

But  another  branch  of  the  same  encyclo- 
pftdian  tree,  which  yidded  such  brilliant  fnxitB 
in  the  hands  of  Ducange,  Bayle^  and  Calmet, 
bas  taken  deep  root  in  Europe,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  and  nas  greatly  oontri- 
bot<d  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  viz.  the 
compilation  of  Dictionaries  appropriated  to 
s^'psnte  brandies  of  literature,  science  or  art 
The  grand  object  aimed  at  in  such  works,  is  to 
plarc  within  tna  reach  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
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business  of  actiTe  life  a  mass  of  well -digested, 
accurate,  and  readily  accessible  information 
upon  subjects  not  connected  with  their  own 
immediate  pursuits,  such  as  it  might  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  them  to  procure  elsewhere ; 
wUle  even  to  the  learned,  or  to  those  who  hare 
access  and  leisure  to  refer  to  more  extensive 
depositories  of  human  knowledge,  they  serve  as 
convenient  manuals  or  reference  books. 

JMetoin  (Lat  something  said).  A  word  used 
in  common  parlance  to  signify  the  arbitrament 
or  award  of  a  judge. 

Bletyogana  (Gr.  8(«rrvor,  a  nef),  A  name 
proposed  by  Lindley  for  a  subdass  of  plants 
previously  associated  with  Endogens,  ciistin- 
gttished  by  having  net- veined  inst«adof  parallel- 
veined  leaves.  The  class  includes  the  Dioseo- 
reacra,  Smilaeetf,  Trilliaeeaf  Boxhurgkiaeem^ 
and  Fhilesiatem. 

Blotyopbyllnin  (Gr.  Hhtvov).  A  name 
given  by  Lindley  and  Button  to  a  fossil  leaf 
from  the  upper  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal  of 
the  Yorkshire  oolite,  and  employed  to  desig- 
nate all  fossil  leaves  of  a  common  reticulated 
structure;  the  term  phyllite  being  applied  to 
leaves  whose  principal  veins  converge  both  at 
the  base  and  apex. 

Sldaotio  (Gr.  SiSaKTuc^x,  from  8i3(C^iraf, 
/  ieaeKy,  In  the  schools,  this  term  signifies 
eveiy  species  of  writing,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose,  tne  object  of  whicn  is  to  teach  or  explaiu 
the  rules  or  prindples  of  any  art  or  sdence. 
Thus,  to  this  dass  of  literature  bdong  the 
writing  of  Aristotle  on  grammar,  poetry,  and 
rhetonc ;  Longinus's  Treatise  on  ins  Smiims ; 
the  InstituHones  of  Quintilian,  &c.  But  the 
term  is  more  exclusively  applied  to  all  poetical 
writings  devoted  to  the  communication  of  in* 
struction  on  a  particular  subject,  or  of  a  refiec- 
tive  or  ethical  character,  thence  called  didactic 
poetry.  Among  the  most  celebrated  poems  of 
this  spedes  may  be  reckoned  in  ancient  times 
that  of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Naturd^  in  which 
the  Epicurean  system  of  philosophy  is  explained ; 
Yirgil's  Georgics ;  and  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry ; 
in  more  recent  times,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism 
and  Essay  on  Man ;  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing (see  Mason's  translation,  in  the  literary 
Works  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds) ;  Yida  and  Boileau'9 
Art  of  Poetry;  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  ths 
Imagination;  Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving 
Health;  Somerville's  Chaee;  Dyer's  Fleece; 
Young's  Universal  Passion,  &o, 

Bidao^le  (Gr.  8i8<UrrvAot,  two-fingertd). 
This  epithet  is  applied  to  various  animals,  as 
to  the  ruminants  among  quadrupeds  (by  Klein) ; 
to  the  ostrich  amone  birds ;  to  the  ATwphimnA^ 
an  amphibious  reptile  with  two  digits  on  each 
extremity ;  and  to  certain  insects,  as  the  Ptero- 
phorus  didaetylus  and  Gryllotalpa  dHactyla. 

Blfialpla^  (Gr.  8(r,  and  8«X^vf,  wmh).  A 
generic  name  originally  applied  to  the  opossum, 
and  all  other  quadruped  which  like  it  have 
a  duplicature  of  the'  integument  of  the  abdo- 
men forming  a  pouch,  in  which  the  youns  are 
received,  protected,  and  nourished,  as  in  a 
second  womb,  until  their  growth  is  advanced 
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to  a  stage  eoiresponding  to  that  of  the  new- 
bom  young  in  the  ordinary  mammalia.  In 
modem  systems  fhe  term  is,  singularly  enough, 
restricted  to  that  group  of  Marsupials  in  which 
there  are  certain  species  deficient  in  the  abdo- 
minal pouch.  The  genus  Diddphys^  or  true 
opossums,  are  characterised  by  ihe  following 


dental  formula:  inciBores 


10 
T 


canim  —  ,mo- 
2 


lares  spurii  ^,  molares  Teri  « ,  «  50 ;  and  by 

having  the  hinder  foot  provided  with  a  thumb, 
and  a  prehensile  tail. 

SMdua.  The  generic  name  for  the  dodo  or 
dronte.  Birds  of  this  kind  were  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1499  on  the  island  now  called 
Mauritius,  where  they  were  afterwards  observed 
l^y  the  Dutch  in  1698,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  following  centuiy.  Original  figures  of  the 
bird  are  given  in  De  Bry  (Quintapara  India 
Orientalis,  &c.  1601);  by  Clusius,  in  his 
Exotica,  1606;  by  Herbert,  in  his  Travels, 
1634 ;  by  Bontius  (Fiso's  edition,  1668)  ;  and 
by  Savery,  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  *  Orpheus 
charming  the  Beasts,'  now  in  the  museum  at 
the  Hague.  The  last  figure  is  the  best ;  it  wps 
painted,  as  were  the  other  figures  of  exotic 
species  in  the  same  picture,  from  studies  of  the 
living  animals  preserved  at  that  time  in  the 
managerie  of  Pnnce  Maurice  of  Nassau.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  same  dodo  was  the 
subject  of  the  painting  of  which  the  one  now  in 
the  British  Museum  is  a  copy* 

Besides  this  pictorial  evidence  there  exist  a 
head  and  a  foot  of  the  dodo  in  the  Aahmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  and  a  foot  of  the  dodo  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  following  is  Willoughby's 
translation  of  the  original  description  of  mis  ex> 
tinct  bird  by  Clusius :  *  The  doao  is  called  by 
Clusius,  Gallus  ffollinacetts  pereqtinus ;  by  Nie- 
remberg,  Oygnus  cueulfatua ;  by  Bontius,  Dronte. 
This  exotic  bird,  found  by  the  Hollanders  in 
the  island'called  by  the  Portuguese  Ci/gnaa  or 
Ceme,  that  is  the  swan  Island,  and  Mauritius 
Island  by  the  Low  Dutch,  of  thirty  miles'  com- 
pass, famous  especially  for  black  ebony,  did  not 
exceed  a  swan  in  bigness ;  but  was  of  a  far 
different  shape,  for  its  head  was  great,  covered 
as  it  were  with  a  certain  membrane  resembling 
a  hood ;  besides,  its  bill  was  not  flat  and  broad, 
but  thick  and  Ions,  of  a  yellowish  colour  next 
the  head,  the  point  being  black.  The  upper 
chap  was  hooked ;  the  nether  had  a  bluish  spot 
in  the  middle,  between  the  yellow  and  black 
part.  They  reported  that  it  is  covered  with 
thin  and  short  feathers,  and  wants  wings,  in- 
stead whereof  it  hath  only  four  or  five  long 
black  feathers;  that  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body  is  very  fat  and  fleshy,  wherein  for  the  tail 
were  four  or  flve  small  curled  feathers,  twirled 
up  together,  of  an  ash  colour.  Its  legs  are 
thick  rather  than  long,  whose  upper  part,  as  far 
as  the  knee,  is  covered  with  black  feathers ;  the 
lower  part,  together  with  the  feet,  of  a  yellowish 
colour;  its  feet  divided  into  four  toes,  three 
(and  those  the  longer)  standing  forward,  the 
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fourth  and  shortest  backward,  all  fanii«hed 
with  black  claws.     After  I  had  oomposfd  and 
writ  down  the  history  of  this  bird,  with  as  niif'h 
diligence  and  faithfiilness  as  I  eonld,  I  hap- 
pened to  see  in  the  house  of  Peter  Ptnviu?, 
primary  professor  of  physic  in  the  uniTcrsity  cf 
Leyden,  a  leg  thereof  cut  off  at  Uieknee,  I^It 
brought  over  out  of  Mauritius  lus  island.   It 
was  not  very  long  from  the  knee  to  the  bending 
of  the  foot,  being  but  little  more  than  im 
inches,  but  of  a  great  thidcneas ;  so  that  it  vu 
almost  four  inches  in  oomp8fli,aiiddbveRdvitli 
thick-set  scales ;  on  the  upper  side  broader,  and 
of  a  yellowish  colour ;  on  the  under  (or  back 
side  of  the  leg)  lesser  and  dusky.    The  upper 
side  of  the  toes  was  also  eoveied  with  brc<sd 
scales;  the  under  side  wholly  ealloos.   Tii« 
toes  were  short  for  so  thidt  a  leg;  for  the 
length  of  the  greatest  or  middlemost  toe  to 
the  nail  did  not  much  exceed  two  iacbee ;  that 
of  the  other  toe  next  to  it,  scarce  osme  up  to 
two  inches ;  the  back  toe  fell  something  short 
of  an  inch  and  a  half;  but  the  daws  of  all 
were  thick,  hard,  black,  less  than  an  iseh  kog; 
but  that  of  the  back  toe  bn^  than  the  n«t, 
exceeding  an  inch.    The  manners  in  their  dia- 
lect gave  this  bird  the  name  Wedgh^tfogti,  tbit 
is,  a  nauseous  or  yellow  bird ;  partljr  becao^^ 
after  long  boiling  the  flesh  became  not  teoder, 
but  continued  hard,  and  of  difficult  eoaeoctioa 
(excepting  the  breast  and  gizzard,  vhich  ther 
found  to  be  of  no  bad  relish),  paitlj  becai^s^ 
they  could  get  many  turtle-doves,  whiA  ver 
much  more  delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  pak''- 
Wherefore  it  was  no  wonderthat  in  oonpar^^^ 
of  those  they  despised  this,  and  said  thej  ^-^  ^ 
be  well  content  without  it.  Moreover  tltfj  s:^'  ^ 
that  they  found  certain  stones  in  its  giznri; 
and  no  wonder,  for  all  other  birds^  as  veil  &s 
these,  swallow  stones  to  assist  them  in  {jrisdii:g 
their  meat'    Thus  far  Cluaias. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  bin! 
which  still  remain  to  us,  we  infer  that  the  h<%d 
(from  the  sudden  rising  of  the  craniam  ab<<Tr 
the  face,  and  the  form  of  the  anterior  extrtmiiT 
of  the  lower  jaw,  as  also  from,  the  nostrils  being 
covered  with  an  arched  scale)  did  not  beloiif  \^ 
a  vulture  or  any  other  Accipi^ne  bird ;  vhil*^  in 
the  presence  of  the  cere  at  the  base,  and  tse 
forward  position  of  the  nostrils,  it  resembles  th'> 
rhea  and  apteiyx  among  the  Struthioos  birii^ 
The  apteiyx,  however,  deviates  more  firom  tw 
typical  StrtUhionida  in  the  shape  of  the  bu 
and  position  of  the  nostrils  tliaa  does  tr^' 
dodo.  With  respect  to  the  foot  in  the  BTiti^^ 
Museum,  this  differs  from  that  of  the  voltnr^ 
in  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  tarsal  se:^I^> 
in  the  ahortness  of  the  middle  toe,  and  th' 
bluntness  and  straighter  figure  of  the  eU^: 
while  in  aU  these  reopects  it  agrees  with  tbf 
foot  of  the  apteryx  and  the  OaUmaceons  ordfr. 
Hence,  even  those  naturalists  who  still  rej^'^ 
the  evidence  in  proof  of  the  Strathioos  natopp  ■ ' 
the  dodo,  and  deny  its  existence  at  any  peri^ 
are  compelled  to  imagine  that  the  bii^  reprt- 
sented  in  the  original  figures  above  quoted  vs> 
made  up  by  joining  the  head  of  a  bird  of  |ff^7 
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to  the  legs  of  a  Qallinaoeons  biid.    The  ana- 
logies of  ornithology,  however,  by  no  means 
^auction  the  rejection  of  the  miiltiplied,  and,  if 
viQ  accept  Leguat*B  narrationSi  consistent*  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  existence  of  the  Strutjiious 
dodo.  Whoever  inspects  the  painting  by  Saveiy, 
above  mentioned  (which  seems  hitherto  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  naturalists  who 
have  written  on  the  dodo),  mnst  feel  a  convic- 
tion that  its  original  was  no  factitions  or  arti- 
ficial specimen.    Neither  the  head  nor  the  feet 
still  preserved  in  onr  mnseums  can  be  referred 
to  an  albatross,  a  penguin,  a  vulture,  or  any 
other  known    existing    species;    while    they 
closely  correspond  (allowing  for  the  absence  of 
the  homy  sheath  of  the  bill)  with  the  original 
figures  of  the  dodo.    We  have  therefore  no 
hesitation  in  concluding  that  in  other  respects 
those  figures  are  equally  faithfol  representations 
of  the  extinct  Struthious  form  in  question.  Such 
also  appears  to  be  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
learnt  writer  of  the  article  'Dodo'  in  the 
Penny  Ctfdopadia  arrived :  *  If  the  picture  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  cut  in  Bontius  be 
faithful  representations  of  the  creature  then 
living,  to  make  such  a  bird  a  bird  of  prey,  a 
nilture  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
would  be  to  set  all  the  usual  laws  of  adaptation 
at  defiance.    A  vulture  without  wings  I    How 
▼as  it  to  be  fed  ?  And  not  only  without  wings, 
bat  necessarily  slow  and  heavy  in  progression 
on  its  clumsy  feet    The  Vulturida  are,  as  we 
know,  among  the  most  active  agents  in  removing 
the  rapidly  decomposing  animal  remains  in 
tropical  and  intertropical  climates ;  and  they  are 
provided  with  a  prooigal  developemr.nt  of  wing 
to  wail  them  speedily  to  the  spot  tainted  by 
the  corropt  encumbrance.    But  no  such  powers 
of  ving  would  be  required  by  a  bird  appointed 
to  dear  away  the  decaying  and  decomposing 
masses  of  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation — a  kind 
of  Tultore,  for  vegetable  impurities,  so  to  speak ; 
and  such  an  office  would  not  be  by  any  means 
inconsistent  with  oomparative  slowness  of  pe- 
destrian motion.' 

Mr.  Hugh  Strickland,  in  his  work  The  Dodo 
find  its  Kindred,  advocated  the  theoiy  that  this 
bird  belonged  to  the  group  ColumbidtB,  and  that 
it  WIS,  in  &ct,  a  gipantic  pigeon,  allied  to  the 
Diduncvlus  which  is  fonna  in  the  Samoan  Is- 
lands in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Dr.  Melvill  sup- 
ported this  conclusion  by  the  comparison  of  the 
osteological  evidences  preserved  to  us  with 
those  of  existing  Columbidse.  In  1851,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  the  taxidermist^  prepared  an  ideal 
model  of  the  dodo,  based  on  the  pictorial  evi- 
denon^  which  was  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition.  The  strenuous  exertions  of  future 
travellers  near  the  Mauritius  may,  by  the 
diacovivy  of  oeteological  proofs,  afford  a  more 
oondusiTB  demonstntion  of  this  remarkable 
extinct  bird. 

BidjnatiuB  (Gt.  8£8«yios,  tmn),  A  metal- 
lie  element  associated  with  cerium  in  the 
mineral  cerita.  IXb  salts  are  mostly  of  a  red 
colour;  but  didymium  itself  has  not  been 
isolated. 
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IMdymovuk  In  Botany,  growing  in  pnin, 
like  the  fruit  of  Umbelliferous  plants. 

Bidynamom  (Gr.  d(f,  and  Ktpo^Sj power), 
A  term  applied  to  flowers  having  four  stamens, 
of  which  two  are  short  and  two  are  long. 

IMe  f  Fr.  d^).  In  Coinage,  is  the  instrument 
by  which  the  impressions  are  given  upon  the 
various  denominations  of  coin.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  die  Tndnufacture,  as  con- 
ducted in  her  majesty's  Mint:  The  engraver 
selects  a  forged  plug  of  the  best  cast  steel  of 
proper  dimensions  for  his  intended  work ;  and 
having  carefiilly  annealed  it,  and  turned  its 
surfaces  smooth  in  the  lathe,  proceeds  to  en- 
grave upon  it  the  intended  device  for  the  coin ; 
the  Queen's  head,  for  instance.  When  this  is 
perfect,  the  letters  are  put  in,  and  the  circu- 
larity and  size  duly  adjusted ;  it  is  then  har- 
dened, and  is  termed  a  matrix.  Another  plug 
of  soft  steel  is  now  selected ;  and  the  matrix 
being  carefully  adjusted  upon  it,  they  are 
placed  under  a  very  powerful  fly-press,  and  two 
or  three  blows  so  directed  as  to  commence  an 
impression  of  the  matrix  upon  the  plug ;  this 
is  then  annealed,  and  the  operation  repeated 
till  the  plug  receives  a  perfect  impression  of  the 
work  upton  the  matrix.  This  impression  is  of 
course  in  relief,  the  original  work  upon  the 
matrix  being  inde>nted,  and  produces  what  is 
termed  the  punch.  This,  being  duly  shaped  in 
the  lathe,  is  hardened,  and  is  employed  m  the 
production  of  impressions  in  soft  steel,  or  dies, 
which  being  properly  turned  and  hardened,  are 
exact  fac-nmilea  of  the  original  matrix,  and 
are  used  in  the  process  of  coinage.  When  a 
pair  of  dies  are  made  of  good  steel  duly  har- 
dened and  tempered,  and  are  carefolly  used, 
they  will  sometimes  yield  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  impressions  before  th^  be- 
come so  £ir  worn  or  injured  as  to  require  to 
be  removed  from  the  coining  presses. 

BleffenlMUSma  (named  after  M.  DiefiEen- 
bach).  A  genus  of  Aracea  belonging  to  the 
tropics  of  the  New  World,  and  consisting  of 
herbs  having  tall  fleshy  stems,  rather  large 
leaves  often  variegated,  and  spadices  endosed  in 
yellowish  spathes.  The  female  flowers  are  con- 
fined to  the  base  of  the  spadix.  D,  segvina  is 
the  Dumb  Cane  of  the  West  Indies,  a  vini- 
lent  plant,  whose  juice  is  so  acrid  as  to  render 
speechless  for  days  those  who  may  happen  to 
bite  the  stems,  which,  when  the  leaves  are 
gone  and  the  ring-like  markings  become  evi- 
dent, bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Sugar  Cane. 

Bieleetrto.  A  body  which  admits  of  the 
force  of  electridty  actine  through  it 

IMeresllls.  A  term  invented  by  Mirbel  to 
denote  a  many-celled  superior  fruit ;  the  cells 
being  dry,  indehiscent,  few-seeded,  and  cohei^ 
ing  by  a  common  style  round  a  common  ajda, 
as  in  Malva, 

Blesls  (Or.).  In  Music,  an  interval  less 
than  a  comma.  The  harmonical  diesis  is  the 
difference  between  a  greater  and  a  less  semi- 
tone. 

Biesplter.    [Jitpitsr,] 
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]>let  (Low  Lat  dieta,  firom  dies,  a  day ; 
Gpr.  Reichstag).  A  name  given  to  the  principEd 
national  assembly  in  many  countries  of  modem 
Europe. 

By  the  usage  of  the  German  Empire,  two 
dieta  were  summoned  every  year  by  the 
emperor,  besides  such  as  were  convoked  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  There  were  three 
chambers — 1.  That  of  the  electors  [Electoes]. 
2.  That  of  the  sovereign  princes,  divided  into 
two  spiritual  and  four  temporal  benches.  The 
counts  of  the  empire  voted  collectively  in  four 
benches  or  divisions,  and  not  as  individuals ; 
the  prelates  and  the  abbots  in  two.  3.  The 
chamber  of  the  imperial  cities,  divided  into  the 
Hhenish  and  the  Swabian  benches.  The  diets, 
togetlicr  with  the  emperor,  exercised  the  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignty.  A  decree  of  the 
diet  was  termed  a  recess  of  the  empire.  The 
diet  of  the  modem  Germanic  Confederation 
is  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries,  permanently 
as.«embled  in  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine.     [Confederation.] 

The  diet  of  Hungary  is,  according  to  the 
constitution,  composed  of  the  king  (emperor 
of  Austria)  and  the  estates.  The  latter  con- 
sist of  the  higher  clergy,  the  magnates,  the 
two  courts  of  appeal,  and  two  representatives 
from  each  chapter,  county,  city,  and  privileged 
district  They  are  divided  into  two  chambers 
called  tabuia. 

The  diet  of  Switzerland  \b  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  cantons,  and  manages 
such  affairs  as  by  the  federal  constitution  are 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  those  several 
independent  states.  It  is  held  every  two  years, 
alternately  at  Zurich,  Beme^  and  Lucerne, 
which  are  termed  the  presiding  cantons  (vorort). 
The  schultheiss  or  govemor  (chief  executive 
magistrate)  of  the  presiding  canton  is  landam- 
man  of  Switzerland  for  the  time  being.  Each 
canton  has  one  vote  in  the  diet. 

From  a  very  remote  period,  down  to  1832, 
Poland  had  national  assemblies,  or  diets, 
which  were  of  two  sorts,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary. The  ordinary  diet  was  held  every 
two  years,  and  usually  at  Warsaw ;  though  it 
was  expressly  enacted  that  every  third  meeting 
should  be  convened  at  Grodno,  in  Lithuania. 
The  duration  of  its  sitting  was  restricted  to  six 
weeks,  and  could  not,  under  any  pretext,  be 
protracted  beyond  this  period.  The  diet  was 
composed  of  a  selection  from  the  nobility,  who 
formed  what  was  called  the  senate,  and  of  the 
deputies  returned  by  each  of  the  palatinates 
and  districts  of  the  country.  The  number 
amounted  to  about  400.  The  period  of  its 
meeting  was  fixed  by  the  king,  who  presided 
over  its  deliberations ;  except  during  an  inters 
regiium,  when  the  business  of  summoning  the 
diet  devolved  on  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna. 
The  extraordinary  diets  differed  from  the 
ordinary  chiefly  in  this,  that  there  was  no 
stated  period  for  the  former  being  summoned 
together,  that  they  were  convoked  only  to  listen 
to  propositions  from  the  throne,  and  lasted  only 
four  days. 
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As  is  well  known,  the  throne  of  Poland  ru 
not  hereditary,  but  elective;  snd,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  choosing  the  sovereign,  the  Polish 
diets  were  held  in  the  open  countiy,  and  nvn 
attended  by  all  the  nobility  on  horseWk, 
armed  and  equipped  aa  if  for  battle.  On  {hi» 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  id 
great  ability,  by  Be  la  Biraidiere,  fntiilrd 
Histoire^  desDi^tes  de  Poiogne^  pour  Us  tkdi  s* 
des  Bois,  depuis  1672  jusqu'en  1674  (Sva 
Paris  1679).  Dietines  was  the  name  p'rc 
to  the  particular  assemblies  of  the  Pok<h 
nobility  in  which  deputies  were  elected  to 
serve  m  the  ordinary  diets,  and  to  repr**»-:it 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  their  constitucLts. 
In  these  dietines  every  gentleman  pos&ei^iog 
an  estate  of  three  acres  had  the  right  of 
voting,  and  every  deputy  was  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  suffrages. 

Biet  Brink.  Alterative  decoctions  taken 
in  considerable  quantities;  such  as  deccictiKD 
of  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  dandelion,  &e.  X<«V'A 
diet  drink  nearly  resembles  the  compound  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla  of  the  London  Phami- 
copceia. 

Bietetloa  (Gr.  Bccurifriic^t).  That  p&rt  of 
medical  science  which  relates  to  the  dift  or 
ordinary  food.     [Digbstiok  and  Foon.J 

BletltyUunine.  A  compound  which  cay 
be  represented  as  ammoniii,  two  atoms  of  wbc-^e 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  two  of  etbvl. 
It  is  a  colourless  Yolatile  inflammable  caiL^ic 
liquid. 

BietbyllB.  A  oolourless  Uquid  dm'Trd 
from  two  atoms  of  alcohol  and  one  of  gljcenc 

Bien  et  Mon  Brolt  (Fr.  God  and  «v 
right).  The  motto  of  the  royal  hmilj  'i 
England.  It  waa  first  aasumed  by  Bicharil.. 
to  intimate  that  he  held  his  sovereigBty  tf^ 
God  alone,  and  not  in  Tassalage  to  man;  and 
it  would  seem  that  it  fell  into  desuetude  amons 
the  immediate  successors  of  that  prince,  aod 
remained  so  till  the  reign  of  Edward  lU,  \j 
whom  it  was  revived  when  he  first  claimed  tb<> 
crown  of  France.  Since  that  period,  if  ^^ 
except  the  reigns  of  EUzabeth,  William  IHh 
and  Anne,  the  first  and  last  of  whom  used  the 
motto,  Semper  eadem,  and  the  second,  thooirh 
only  in  his  private  capacity,  Je  maintiendriy. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit  has  always  fonned  the  rcpl 
motto  of  England. 

BiftoToatlo  (Lat).  The  Roman  oemsocj 
for  dissolving  marriages  contracted  by  eo^fo^ 
reatio.  Such  marriages  oonld  be  made  onij 
by  patricians,  and  Sie  confiuieation  w  « 
religious  ceremony  in  which  ptmu  farreut.  «"•: 
com  bread,  was  employed  in  the  presence  of 
ten  witnesses,  and  certain  words  were  spoken, 
which  brought  the  woman  in  flumtnK  nW,  or 
under  the  authority  of  her  husband. 

BUBsrenoe  (list  differentia).  In  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  the  excess  of  one  quantitr 
over  another,  or  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
subtraction. 

DiFFXBKfd.  In  Logic,  one  of  the  |v«di(^- 
bles.  It  is  that  particolar  quality  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  subject  from  all  others,  when 
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contemplated  from  that  point  of  view  in  which 
veare  then  regarding  it ;  and  is  said,  logically, 
to  be  part  of  the  essence  of  the  subject  The 
genus,  together  with  the  difference,  is  said 
to  make  up  the  species ;  the  species,  with  the 
difference,  to  make  up  the  lower  species,  or  the 
indindaal:  e.g.  To  the  genus  metal  add  the 
difference  *  susceptible  of  magnetic  attraction,' 
and  we  obtain  the  species  iron,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  metals  by  that  pecu- 
liarity. 

ZMfferenees.  In  Heraldry,  deyices  borne 
on  the  escutcheon  to  indicate  the  part  of  a 
family  to  which  the  bearer  belongs.  This  has 
bfcn  effected  by  various  methods — at  present 
by  what  are  termed  brisures,  marka  of  filiation^ 
or  of  cadency,  being  small  charges  placed 
conspicuously  in  the  shield.  The  eldest  son 
bears  a  label  of  three  points;  the  second,  a 
crescent;  the  third,  a  mullet;  the  fourth,  a 
martlet;  the  fifth,  an  amulet  or  small  ring;  the 
sixth,  a  fleur-de-lys ;  the  seventh,  a  rose ;  the 
eighth,  a  cross  moHne;  the  ninth,  a  double 
quatrefoiL  The  £imily  of  the  second  son  re- 
peat these  differences  on  their  own  paternal 
mark  of  filiation  :  e.g.  the  second  son's  first 
fi^n  bears  a  crescent  ensigned  with  a  label, 
an>i  80  on  of  the  rest.  Females  do  not  bear 
tlitferences. 

DUrerenceSp  Oaloaliis  of;  The  science 
whose  object  is  the  investigation  of  the  ratios 
^liich  exist  between  the  simultaneous  incre- 
meuts  or  changes  of  mutually  dependent 
q'jantities.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
\hk  latter  the  limiU  of  these  ratios  alone  enter 
into  consideration.  If  «,  denote  any  function 
of  X,  say  the  x***  or  general  term  of  a  series, 
then  the  difference  u^^i  —  Uj^  is  denoted  by  the 
►Tnil>ol  Att,,  and  A  is  the  symbol  of  the 
fundamental  operation  in  the  calculus  of  dif- 
ferences, analogous  to  --  in  the  differential  cal- 

dx 

cnlus.    The  former  indeed  corresponds  to  — . 

the  constant  difference  A  Jr  being  supposed  equal 
to  1,  as,  without  lem  of  generality,  it  always 
niaybe.  The  first  difference  AMx  being  itself  a 
fanction  of  x,  the  operation  A  can  of  course 
bf"  repeated  upon  it;  the  result  is  called  the 
ftamd  difference,  and  is  denoted  by  A  Atf,  or 
A-tt,.  In  the  same  way  we  proceed  to  dif- 
ferences of  higher  orders,  the  symbols  of  the 
com-sponding  operations  being  subject  to  the 
onlinary  index-law  A"*A"*=A"*"*"".  The 
symbol  A  is  also  distributive,  that  is  to 
^ay,  A(m,  +rK)«  A«,  +  Av,,  and  it  enters 
into  combination  with  constant  magnitudes 
just  as  a  symbol  of  quantity  would  do,  since 
it  possesses  the  oommutatiTO  property  Aau^ 
=aAUx.  The  succeeding  value  to  u^  is  often 
denoted  hjDu^  and  since 

Wf  pee  that  the  operative  ^mbol  D  is  connected 
with  A  by  means  of  the  relation  D=  A  +  1,  and 
consequently  possesses  the  same  three  charac- 
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teristic  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  by  Tay- 
lor's theorem,  in  its  symbolical  form,  we  have 

-—  A 

Dsse"**.     The  operations  D,  ^  and  -j^    are 

convertible  one  into  the  other  by  means  of 
these  remarkable  and  important  relations. 
For  instance,  by  the  first  relation  we  have  at 
once 

ttx+ii=I>"tt  =(1+A)»w„ 
n(w— 1) 

a  formula  by  which  the  n^  succeeding  value 
Ux^rx  is  expressed  in  terms  of  t«x,  and  its  first 
n  successive  differences.     Conversely 

A*ttx-(D-1)»M, 

.  .   .   .  +  (-l)»U„ 

an  important  formula,  by  m*eans  of  which  dif- 
ferences of  any  order  can  be  calculated  when 
a  series  of  successive  values  is  known. 

The  differences  hitherto  considered  have 
been  total  ones,  the  subject  t^,  being  a  Auction 
of  a  single  variable  x.  With  functions  of  two 
or  more  variables  arise  partial  differences,  by 
which  torm  is  to  be  understood  the  differences 
formed  on  the  hypothesis  that  one  only  of  the 
variables  suffers  a  change  of  value.  Of  English 
works  on  the  calculus  of  differences,  we  may 
mention  De  Morgan's  Differential  and  Inte* 
gral  Calculus,  and  Sir  J.  Herschel's  appendix 
to  the  English  translation  of  Lacroix,  as  well 
worthy  of  careful  study ;  but  Boole's  Treatise 
on  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences,  London 
1860,  contains  the  most  recent  and  complete 
exposition  of  its  principles  and  methods. 

BlfTerenoesv  Squatton  ofi     [Equation 

OF  DlFFSaSNCES.] 

Differenoea  of  Zero.  Important  num- 
bers which  frequently  occur  in  the  theory  of 
series  and  in  the  calculus  of  differences.  Their 
origin  may  be  understood  by  considering  the 
series  of*,  numbers  O",  1",  2",  3",  &c.  If  under 
each  of  these  terms  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  succeeding  term  is  written,  a  series  of 
first  differences  will  be  obtained,  and  from  the 
terms  of  this  series,  a  series  o£  second  differences 
may  be  deduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on ; 
the  terms  of  the  series  of  m^^  differences  will 
all  be  equal,  so  that  there  will  be  no  series  of 
(wi  +  1  )*»>  differences.  A  table  being  thus  formed, 
the  numbers  under  0»,  in  the  first  eolimin,  will 
be  the  differences  of  zero  corresponding  to  Ae 
index  m ;  they  are  usually  represented  by  the 
symbols  A0»  A'O-  A*0«  .  .  .  A»0»  the 
last  of  which  has  the  value  1  .  2  .  3  .  .  .  vk 

In  general 

+  ^^^('  +  »-2)-&c 
[Differences,  Calculus  of]  ;  so  that,  putting 
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*«0  A*0"«s«"— «(n— !)■ 
+  !LfrLl)(n-2)-  .  .  .  +  (-l)»-i|il- 

3Mflto«Btlal  Calenliu.  The  name  by 
which  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  higher  mathematics  is  usuallj  designated, 
and  in  which  magnitudes  are  contemplated  as 
rasceptible  of  continuous  growth. 

The  most  important  of  the  terms  which  are 
employed  in  the  calculus  will  be  elsewhere 
explained;  moreover,  as  there  are  numerous 
treatises  on  the  subject,  a  few  general  remarks, 
relative  to  its  nature  and  history,  will  here 
suffice.  Broadly  speaking,  the  object  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  may  be  said  to  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  ratios  of  the  differences  of 
mutually  dependent  variable  magnitudes,  on 
the  supposition  that  these  differences  become 
infinitely  small;  an  hypothesis  which  gives  rise 
to  considerable  abbreviations  in  the  general 
calculation  of  differences. 

The  infinitely  small  variation,  increment  or 
decrement,  of  a  quantity  is  termed  ita  differen- 
tial, and  is  expressed  by  writing  the  letter  d 
before  the  magnitude  or  function :  thus  dx  sig- 
nifies the  differential  of  the  variable  magni- 
tude Xf  d  {xy)  the  differential  of  the  product  of 
the  two  variables  x  and  y,  and  so  on.  The 
differential  of  a  differential  is  oJled  the  second 
differential,  and,  x  being  the  variable,  is  de- 
noted hy  ddXf  or  more  briefiy  by  d^x.  In  a 
similar  manner  d*x  is  the  n^  differential  of  x. 
The  letter  d  was  introduced  by  Leibnitz,  and 
is  now  adopted  by  all  writers  as  the  symbol  of 
differentiation. 

The  differential  calculus,  although  invented 
by  Leibnitz,  was  reduced  to  a  systematic  form, 
and  greatly  extended,  by  the  two  celebrated  bro- 
thers James  and  John  Bernoulli.  Some  years, 
however,  before  Leibnitz  fell  on  the  discovery, 
the  method  oi  fluxions,  with  which  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  agrees  in  every  respect,  except- 
ing its  notation  and  the  manner  m  which  Uie 
principles  are  usually  explained,  had  been  in- 
vented and  applied  by  Newton.  This  circum- 
stance gave  nse  to  a  dispute,  which  was  long 
carried  on  with  great  acrimony,  between  the 
mathematicians  of  England  on  the  one  hand, 
who  put  forward  the  claims  of  Newton  for  the 
honour  of  the  invention,  and  those  of  France 
and  Germany  on  the  other,  who  gave  the  merit 
of  it  to  Leibnitz.  ..It  was  established  beyond 
doubt  that  Newton  was  in  possession  of  his 
method  before  it  had  been  thought  of  by  Leib- 
nitz :  the  onlj  question,  therefore,  was  whether 
Leibnitz  received  such  hints  or  information  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Newton's  method  as  were 
sufficient  to  guide  him  to  its  discovery.  Of 
this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  extremely  little 
probability ;  accordingly,  mathematicians  have 
long  agreed  to  recognise  the  claims  of  Leibnitz 
as  an  independent  inventor.  It  was  only  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that 
the  notation  A,  introduced  by  Newton  K>r  the 
fluxion  (difi^rential)  of  x,  was  finally  replaced 
by  the  more  convenient  notation  of  Leibnitz 
and  the  Bemoullis. 
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BUrerenttel  OogaaUwit.     The  limit  of 

the  ratio  which  the  increment  of  a  fimetioQ 
bears  to  that  of  its  independent  variable,  vhta 
the  latter  is  conceived  to  diminish  iBdefiniMy. 
Thus  y  sF  (x)  being  the  function,  sod  Ax  an 
increment  of  x,  the  limit  to  which  the  ntio 

F(4r-f  AJr)-F(x) 

approadies  bb  Lx  dinuniahes  is  the  diSereDtul 
coefficient  of  y^  and  is  denoted  by  the  syiDbol 

J^,  which  latter,  accordingly,  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  ordinaiy  fraction,  but  as  the  fjm- 
bolised  result  of  the  complex  opention,  abcve 
defined,  upon  the  given  subject  tr.  This  ope- 
ration is  the  fundamental  one  of  the  differectial 
calculus,  and  is  itself  denoted  hy  the  oymtnii 

■y- ;  the  result  is^  in  general,  another  finctioo 
dx 

otx,  in  fact  the  derived  function  y^^F  {t\^ 

may  be  operated  upon  in  the  same  manof  r  s 

second  time.    Two  such  suocessivB  opentiona 

are  denoted  by  the  symbol 

dx*. 


d     d 
—    —  or 
dx  dx 


and  the  result  -^  is  termed  the  second  difftrtn- 

tial  coefficient  of  y.    It  is  important  to  obsore 

that  the  operative  symbol  _  not  only  obejE  the 

dx 

ordinaiy  index  law,  expressed  by 

d»    ^  -  *!!! 
dx^  dX' ""  <ir-*»' 

but  is  also  distributive,  that  is  to  say, 

d  ,        X     du    dv 

it  is,  moreover,  cornmvtative  with  rpspeot  to 
symbols  of  constant  or  iuvariafala  qosntitwi; 
thus 

dx^    ^       dx 
Hence  it  followB  that  the  operative  symbol - 

combines,  precisely  as  a  quantitative  one  vonM 
do,  with  other  symbols  of  constant  quntitiA 
Thus  the  operation 

d:^        dx    ^ 

performed  on  any  function  of  jr,  is  equivalent  to 
the  operations 

performed  successively.  Important  appIieatioDJ 
and  extensions  of  this  principle  an  made  ia  tb« 
differential  calculus.    TLdtulb.] 

The  differential  coefficient  of  a  functioD  /  of 
two  or  more  variables  x,  y,  %sc^  foimed  on  tk 
hypothesis  that  one  only,  x.of  the  latterchaog^ 
its  value,  is  termed  a  partial  differential  cot^- 
dent  of  s  according  to  x,  and  ia  repRseot^ii 
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poMible  groaps  of  r  constants  for  eliinxiiatioo, 
it  will  dmrly  be  possible  to  form 

n  (n-1)  .  .  (n—r+l) 


by  the  Bymbol  (^?)  <»  simply  by  ^  when 

more  precise  definition  is  not  needed.    The 
pamsl  dii&reiitial  of  •--  taken  with  respect  to 

tbe  Tsriable  y  is  of  oonrse  represented  either  by 

ePs  ^   ePf 

dy  dx    dsdy* 
and  80  on. 

DUEsreatlal  Bqnatton.    A  relation  con- 
necting the  differentials  or  differential  coeffi- 
cients of  Tsriable  fiinctions  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  functions  themselves.   The  object 
contemplated  in  the  stndy  of  sach  equations 
is,  usually,  to  discover  the  most  general  rela- 
tion between  the  primitive  variables,  which  by 
differentiation  wonld  lead  to  the  differential 
equation  imder    consideration.    This  general 
relation  is  called  the  complete  primitive^  when 
the  direct  operations  are  contemplated,  which, 
when  performed  npon  it,  lead  to  the  differential 
equation,  and  the  complete  solution  or  fiTial  in- 
Ugral  when  the  inverse  raocedure  corresponds 
to  the  order  of  thought.   Differential  equations 
ire  divided  into  two  great  classes,  ordinary  and 
partial;  the  first  have  reference  to  a  single 
independent  variable,  whilst  the  latter  involve 
partial  differential  coefficients,  and   indicate, 
consequently,  the  existence  of  two  or  more  in- 
dependent variables.     Differential  equations  of 
iKfth  kinds  are  further  distinguished  by  their 
ordrr  and  degree^  which  terms  are  no  longer 
anonymous  as  in  algebra.    The  order  of  a 
dirU'rential  equation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  highest  differential  coefficient  it  contains, 
whilst  its  dearee  coincides  with  the  highest 
f>nwer  to  which  this  differential  coefficient  of 
hiu'hest  order  is  raised,  when  the  equation  is 
n  duced  to  a  rational  form.    Certain  special 
forms  of  differential  equations  have  received 
distinctive  names.     Amongst    these   may   be 
inenticned  exact  differential  equations,  which 
are  obtainable   immediately  by  the  differen- 
ti:ition  of  some  function  which  has  a  constant 
value ;  and  homogeneous  differential  equations, 
which  are  characterised  by  the  homogeneity 
either  of  the  several  terms  or  of  certain  factors 
of  these  terms.    The  term  linear,  as  applied  to 
differential  equations  in  two  variables,  does  not 
mean,  precisely,  of  the  firet  degree ;  it  denotes 
merely  that  the  equation  is  of  the  first  degree 
in  the  dependent  variable  and  its  differential 
coefficients.     Thus,  if  X,  X^,  X«,  &c.  denote 
functions  of  9  solely,  the  equation 


d, 


daf* 


would  be  called  /tn^or. 

When  from  a  primitive  equation  connecting  jr 
and  y  with  n  arbitrary  constants,  r  other  equa- 
tions are  derived  by  snoeessive  differentiation, 
the  elimination  of  any  r  of  the  fi  constants  from 
the  system  of  r  -i- 1  equations  thus  obtained,  will 
lead  to  a  differential  equation  of  the  r^  order 
containing  n^r  constants.     By  selecting  all 
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such  equations,  bat  of  this  number  only  r  -i- 1 
will  be  independent  There  will  further  be  one 
and  only  one  differential  equation  of  the  n^^ 
order,  free  from  arbitrary  constants.  Con- 
versely, an  ordinary  differential  equation  of 
the  n^^  order  in  two  variables  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  n  independent  firet  integrale  or 
differential  equations  of  the  (n  — 1)*^  order, 
each  containing  an  arbitrary  constant,  and 
of  one  final  integral  involving  n  arbitrary 
constants. 

Partial  differential  equations  may  arise  either 
from  the  elimination  of  arbitrary  fhnctions  or 
of  arbitrary  constants  from  a  primitive  relation 
between  the  variables.  In  the  former  case  this 
relation  is  called  the  general^  in  the  latter  the 
complete  primitive.  There  does  not  exist,  how- 
ever, the  same  relation,  as  in  ordinary  differen- 
tial equations,  between  the  order  of  a  partial 
differential  equation  and  the  number  of  arbi- 
trary functions  in  its  general  primitive.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  always  possible  from  a  general 
primitive,  involving  two  arbitrary  functions  of 
*t  Vt  'i  to  obtain  a  partial  differential  equation 
of  the  second  order  fr«e  from  arbitrary  func- 
tional symbols. 

The  methods  of  solving  the  moat  important 
and  frequentiy  occurring  forms  of  differential 
equations  are  given  in  all  good  treatises  on  the 
calculus.  Of  the  works  specially  devoted  to 
the  subject,  the  most  recent  one  is  that  by 
Prof,  Boole  (London  1859),  which  contains  valu- 
able chapters  on  the  application  of  symbolical 
methods.  Prof  Cayley's  Beports  on  the  Becent 
Progress  of  Theoretical  Dynamics  may  be  men- 
tioned, too,  as  containing  very  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  higher  branches  of  the  subject ;. 
they  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association^  1857-63. 

BUBDvenUal  Beaolwent.  An  algebraic 
equation,  of  the  n^  degree,  being  given,  whose 
coefficients  are  functions  of  a  single  parameter, 
its  differential  resolvent  is  a  certain  linear 
differential  equation  of  the  (n  —  1)^  order 
which  is  satisfied  by  each  of  the  roots  of  that 
equation.  Messrs.  Cockle  and  Harley  were  the 
first  to  investigate  the  properties  of  the  differ- 
ential resolvent ;  their  researches  will  be  found 
in  Fha.  Mag.  1862,  and  Quart.  Jour,  Math, 
1862-^.  Prof  Boole's  last  contribution  to  the 
FhU,  Trans,  (1865)  was  on  this  subject. 

IMffBrentlal  Oolwaiioiiietor.     [Galta- 

HOKBTBB.] 

IHIfereBtial  Tlieniiometer.  An  inge- 
nious instrument,  of  great  use  in  experimental 
philosophy,  for  measuring  vezy  small  differences 
of  temperature ;  invented  and  first  applied  by  Sir 
John  Leslie^  though  the  idea  of  an  instrument 
of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  long  before 
suggested  itself  to  Stunnius.  The  differential 
thermometer  is  described  by  Leslie,  in  his 
Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
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pagation  of  Heat,  nearly  as  follows :  Two  glass 
tabes  of  uneqiial  lengths,  each  terminating  in  a 
hollow  ball,  and  having  their  bores  somewhat 
widened  at  the  other  ends,  a  small  portion  of 
sulphuric  acid  tinged  with  carmine  being  intro- 
dnced  into  the  ball  of  the  longer  tube,  are 
joined  together  by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  and 
afterwards  bent  into  nearly  the  shape  of  the 
letter  U  ;  the  one  flexure  being  made  just  below 
the  joining,  where  the  small  cavity  facilitates 
the  adjustment  of  the  instrument,  which,  by  a 
little  dexterity,  is  performed  by  forcing  with 
the  heat  of  the  hand  a  few  minute  globules  of 
air  from  the  one  ball  into  the  other.  The  balls 
tat  blown  as  equal  as  the  eye  can  judge,  and 
horn  four-tenths  to  seren-tenths  of  an  inch  in 

diameter.  To  one  of  the 
legs  of  the  tjiermometer 
a  scale  is  attached  ;  and 
the  liquid  contained  in 
the  tube  is  so  disposed 
that  it  stands  in  the 
graduated  leg  opposite 
the  zero  of  the  scale, 
when  both  balls  are  ex- 
posed to  the  same  tem- 
perature. From  this  con- 
struction of  the  instru- 
ment, it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  affected  by  the 
difference  only  of  heat  in  the  two  balls.  As 
long  as  both  balls  are  of  the  same  temperature, 
whatever  this  may  be,  the  air  contained  in  the 
one  will  have  the  same  elasticity  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  other  ;  and  oonseauently  the 
intercluded  coloured  liquid,  being  thus  pressed 
equally  in  opposite  directions,  must  remain ' 
stationary.  But  if|  for  instance,  the  ball  which  ! 
holds  a  portion  of  the  liquor  be  warmer  than  ' 
the  other,  the  superior  elasticity  of  the  confined 
air  will  drive  it  forwards,  and  make  it  rise  in  I 
the  opposite  branch  above  the  zero,  to  an 
elevation  proportional  to  the  excess  of  elasticity 
or  of  heat.  Sulphuric  acid  is  chosen  as  tlie 
liquor  best  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  because  it 
is  not  vaporisable,  and  consequently  does  not  i 
by  its  vapour  affect  the  pressure  of  the  air  above 
it  The  carmine  is  used  to  render  it  more ' 
easily  visible. 

]>urei«nttAtloBa  In  Mathematics,  the 
operation  by  which  the  difierential  of  a  fiinc- 
tion  is  determined,  and  of  which  d  is  the 
symbol.  The  allied  operation  which  leads 
to  the  determination  of  the  derived  func- 
tion or  differential  coefficient,  and  which  is 

d 
symbolised   by    -^   is  usually  termed  deri- 

vaiion.  By  the  partial  differentiation  of  a 
function  of  two  or  more  independent  variables, 
is  understood  the  differentiation  of  that  func- 
tion on  the  hypothesis  that  one  only  of  these 
variables  sufiers  a  change  of  value.  [Diffbb- 
BHTLAx  Coefficient.  3 

Finite  differentiation^  again,  denotes  the 
operation  by  which  the  difference  of  a  function, 
corresponding  to  a  finite  difference  of  the 
variable,  ii  determined.    The  latter  difference 
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being  unity,  the  symbol  of  finite  difkrentiatioa 
is  A.     [DnrrEBBNCBS,  Calcultts  of.] 

3>iflliiaB.  A  term  applied  to  a  substance 
formed  by  long  boiling  a  solution  of  JiUox&mc 
acid.    It  is  repreiientkl  as  €«  H.  0,  N4. 

BUbuettoB  (Lat  dis,  and  firango,  /  hrfakl 
In  Optics,  a  species  of  deviation  or  defiectioa 
which  the  rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing 
very  near  to  any  opaque  body.  This  phe- 
nomenon was  first  observed  by  Grimaldi,  vVj 
described  the  principal  appearances  with  enf* 
ficient  accuracy;  but  Newton  first  attempt ri 
to  explain  its  cause  by  the  general  proper 
ties  of  light.  His  experiments  are  aetaiVi 
in  the  last  book  of  his  Cities.  In  c^^r 
to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  diffiaction.  Ut  % 
beam  of  solar  Bght,  reflected  borizontallj.  It- 
admitted  into  a  dark  chamber  through  a  smiili 
round  hole,  and  received  on  a  white  Tfrt.c.ii 
wall.  If  the  hole  have  a  sensible  diameter,  tit- 
image  of  the  sun  thrown  on  the  wall  will  suf' : 
no  sensible  alteration  of  colour;  but  if  ve 
place  in  the  axis  of  the  beam  of  light,  and  a! 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  hole 
through  which  it  is  admitted,  a  metalli<?  pl<it«, 
having  a  puncture  made  in  it  by  the  point  of  1 
very  fine  needle,  and  intercepting  all  o'b^r 
light  than  that  which  passes  through  the  punc- 
ture, the  appearance  on  the  wall  will  no  l<^ii;.'r 
be  a  circular  spot  of  white  light  only :  it  viH 
be  surrounded  with  several  concentric  colocrv^i 
rings,  covering  a  space  far  exceeding  in  ext'!  t 
that  which  the  solar  beam  would  have  oocuf  i-i 
if  the  rays  of  which  it  was  composed  n^ 
followed  their  rectilinear  direction.  Bj  scl^'^ 
tuting  a  very  narrow  slit  for  the  punctnif  ::i 
the  metallic  plate,  or  several  punctures  or  .^t$ 
very  close  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in » 
certain  manner,  some  of  the  most  betaurii 
phenomena  of  optics  are  exhibited. 

BlAisiOB  of  Oaae*.  When  two  guf-j^s 
bodies  which  do  not  act  cliomically  upon  eadi 
other  are  mixed  together  in  any  relative  pn> 
portions,  they  gradually  difibse  themselves 
through  each  other ;  so  that  after  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  purpose,  wbftterer 
may  have  been  their  relative  densities,  cht-T 
are  found  intimately  blended :  the  heaner  m 
does  not  fall,  nor  does  the  lighter  one  t»i 
Dalton,  therefore,  has  appropriately  represented 
gaseous  bodies  as  acting  as  V€icua  to  each  otiier. 
Professor  Graham's  researches  have  latelj 
thrown  much  new  light  upon  this  subject,  asd 
he  has  determined  the  laws  of  gaseoui  difunen 
by  a  series  of  well-conceived  experiments. 
(Graham's  EUmente  of  Chemutry^  vol  i  p  71.) 
[Gasbs,  Diffuston  of.] 

lUffimma  (GLr.  double  gamma,  T,  so  called 
from  its  representing  two  gammas,  thus,  ^ 
The  name  given  to  the  form  of  that  letter  in 
the  ancient  Greek  alphabet  which  ooirespont'i 
in  appearance  generidly  to  the  Latin  F.  Tbij 
letter  appears  to  have  occupied  the  sixth  plA<^ 
in  the  uphabet,  and  was  most  prevalent  in  (^-^ 
JEolic  dialect,  though  some  grammarians  00a- 
tend  that  it  was  common  to  all  the  dialects  of 
Greece  in  their  more  ancient  mode  of  proonn- 
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ri.-tfion.  ^s  the  Latin  lanj^age  approximated 
more  nearly  to  the  .ffiolic  than  to  any  of  the 
oth»T  Grecian  dialects,  the  use  of  the  digamma 
is  vpry  prcTalent  in  many  Latin  words,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  was  there  interchanged 
for  V,  both  at  the  commencement  and  in  the 
middle  of  words,  will  he  at  once  apparent  from 
thti  following  examples :  Gt.  tap,  spring,  JEol. 
ftap,  Lat.  Ter;  Gr.  Itnt^poSy  evening ^  JPjoI.  ffcrrf- 
pos,  Lat.  Tcsperus;  Gr.  ohos^  wine^  JEjoX.  ?6tvos^ 
Lit.  Tinam.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  digamma  is  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
pynonymous  with  the  labial  semi-vowel  v.  It 
nprewents  at  least  three  different  letters  in  the 
cognate  languages,  namely,  v,  »,  y,  (Grote's 
Htdory  of  Greece ^  part  L  ch.  xxi.) 

DlffMtrlo  aiiiMfle  (Gr.  8/s,  and  yaor1\p, 
Mij).  A  double  muscle,  situated  externally 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  mastoid  process  ;  it 
is  attached  to  Uie  os  ht/oides  in  the  human 
subject  at  the  middle  of  its  course.  It  pulls 
the  lower  jaw  downwards  and  backwards ;  and 
vliPD  the  jaws  are  shut,  it  draws  the  larynx, 
and  with  it  the  pharynx,  upwards  in  the  act  of 
b^  allowing. 

Dl^enesto  (Gr.  8fr,  and  y4yttris,  birth).  Pro- 
^ssor  Tan  Beneden  applies  this  term  to  the 
p»npration  of  those  Entozoa  in  which  inter- 
mediate forms  are  interoolated  alternately. 
Professor  A.  Thomson  applies  it  to  origin  from 
two  parents,  each  concerned  in  the  reproductiye 
act. 

XMgest  (Lat.  digestus,  brought  into  order), 
SeTeral  compilations  of  the  Roman  Law  have 
ken  so  called;  but  the  best  known  is  that 
which  was  made  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  It  is  also  termed  the  Pandects, 
from  the  (Jreek  words,  »ai',  a//,  and  Sfx'O"^*"* 
tt)  rtceive ;  signifying  the  general  nature  of  the 
collection-  The  care  of  this  great  compilation 
▼iis  intrusted  by  the  emperor  to  Tribonian, 
with  seventeen  associates.  It  was  completed 
in  three  years,  and  published  a.d.  533.  It 
contains  the  best  decisions  and  opinions  of 
former  jurists,  collected,  it  is  said,  from  more 
than  2,000  volumes ;  and  follows  the  same  ar- 
rint^ement  as  the  code  of  the  same  emperor, 
which  had  appeared  in  629.  The  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  according  to  the  commonly  received 
fctory,  were  neglected  in  the  Eastern  Empire 
shortly  sifter  the  decease  of  that  emperor,  and 
were  wholly  lost  in  the  West  until  the  acci- 
dental discoveiT  of  a  MS.  at  Amalfl  in  1130. 
Bat  this  tradition  is  now  generally  believed  to 
rt«it  on  no  solid  foundation.  [Law,  Civil.] 
(Gibbon,  cap.  xliv. ;  Savigny  On  the  Ranian 
Law.) 

WgemteTm  A  strotig  iron  or  copper  vessel 
with  a  tightly  adjusted  lid,  famished  with  a 
Rifety  valve,  in  which  bodies  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  high-pressure  steam,  or 
of  water  above  its  ordinary  boiling  temperature. 
It  is  known  as  Papin*8  Digester. 

Dlerestton  (I^t.  digcstio).  The  general 
process  by  which  food  is  converted  into  ch'/me 
in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  and  by  which  it  in 
rendered  fit  for  the  production  of  ch^iff  and 
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ultimately  of  blood.  The  term  digestion  is 
also  more  generally  applied  to  the  entire  func- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  phenomena 
of  digestion,  though  exclusively  chemical,  are 
also  under  the  immediate  influence  of  vitality, 
and  are  consequently  perfectly  different  from 
any  changes  which  the  food  suflTers  out  of  the 
body  ;  hence  the  unsatisfactory  conclusions  of 
the  older  physiologists,  who  considered  attri- 
tion, fermentation,  and  similar  mechanical  and 
chemical  processes  as  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  changes  that  are  produced. 
It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  is  essential  to  the  due 
performance  of  tne  f\inctions  of  the  stomach; 
and  that  when  the  brain,  or  the  nerves  that 
supply  that  viscus,  are  either  injured  or  divided, 
digestion  is  either  impaired  or  altogether  sus- 
pended, and  the  food  then  ferments  and  putrefies 
instead  of  digesting.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  transmission  of  a  current  of  electricity 
through  the  nerves  is  equivalent  to  their  con- 
nection with  the  brain,  and  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  stomach,  notwithstanding  the 
division  of  its  nerves,  continues  its  functions ; 
but  these,  and  other  statements  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  nervous 
and  cerebral  agency,  require  much  more  ex- 
tended experimental  proofs  than  they  have 
hitherto  received,  before  they  can  be  admitted 
as  true  interpretations.  It  may,  however,  be 
concluded  that  nerve  force,  though  not  identical 
with  electric  force,  may  be  another  mode  of 
action  of  the  same  common  force. 

DiGESTioy.  In  Surgery,  this  term  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  treatment  by  which  wounds 
or  ulcers  were  brought  into  that  state  in  which 
they  form  healthy  pus  :  the  remedies  or  ap- 
plications promoting  this  object  were  termed 
digestives. 

Blfflt  (Lat.  digitus,  finger).  In  Arithmetic, 
one  of  the  ten  symbols,  0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  by  which 
all  numbers  are  expressed.  By  astronomers  the 
'  term  is  used,  in  speaking  of  eclipses,  to  denote 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon.  Thus,  the  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  ten 
digits,  if  ten  parts  out  of  twelve  of  the  diameter 
are  concealea. 

I>iiitalia.  A  very  poisonous  vegetable  al- 
kaloid, procured  from  the  leaves  of  the  digitalis. 

Dlglfialls  (Lat).  This  genus  of  Scrophula- 
riacea  is  represented  by  the  well-known  Fox- 
glove, J),  purpurea^  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
native  plants,  found  in  woods  and  by  road- 
sides. The  plant  has  a  tuft  of  large  ovate 
oblong  root-leaves,  from  among  which  rise 
the  erect  flower-stems,  bearing  a  long  one- 
sided raceme  of  drooping  irregularly  bell- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  rich  pinkish-purple,  puler 
inside,  and  marked  therewith  dark  spots.  The 
Foxglove  possesses  powerful  medicinal  proper- 
ties, due  to  the  presence  of  an  extremely  poison- 
ous principle,  called  digitalia.  It  is  used  in 
dropsy  and  heart  disease,  but  requires  great 
caution  in  its  administration.  It  diminishes 
the  fullness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  in- 
creases the  flow  of  urine.     In  cases  of  poisoning 
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by  this  plant,  the  Btomach-pmnp^  or  emetics, 
Bhonld  be  resorted  to,  while  ammonia  and  similar 
Btimnlants  should  be  given  to  prevent  fainting. 

Biffltate  (Lat.  <£gitatus,  having  fingers). 
In  Botany,  the  term  nsed  when  several  distinct 
leaflets  radiate  from  the  end  of  a  leaf-stalk,  as 
in  the  Horse-chestnut. 

BifltlfradeBf  IMgltlcnida  (Lat.  digitus, 
and  gradior,  /  walk).  The  carnivorous  quadru- 
peds which  walk  on  the  extremities  of  their 
digits.  An  artificial  group  of  Camivora  is  so 
called  in  the  system  of  Cuvier. 

l^ifflyplK  (Gt,  UlyXv^s,  doubly  indented). 
In  Architecture,  a  projecting  face  with  two 
panels  sunk  thereon,  sometimes  introduced  on 
the  entablature  of  the  Doric  order  instead  of 
the  triglyphs. 

IMgnltarj.  In  the  Canon  Law,  this  term 
signified  originally  a  person  who  held  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  or  dignity,  which  gave  him 
some  preeminence  above  ordinary  priests.  To 
this  class  exclusively  belonged  all  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  &c ;  but  it  now  includes 
also  prebendaries  and  canons. 

Slffression  (Lat  digressio,  a  stepping  aside). 
In  Astronomy,  the  apparent  distance  oi  the  in- 
ferior planets  Mercury  and  Venus  from  the 
sun.  Mercuiy  is  never  seen  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  about  28^  from  the  sun;  this  is 
called  its  greatest  digression :  but  on  account  of 
the  great  eccentricity  of  the  planet's  orbit,  its 
maximum  digressions  are  subject  to  consider- 
able variation.  The  greatest  digression  of 
Venus  is  about  47^°!  and  it  admits  of  a  varia- 
tion amounting  to  about  2°  48'.  When  the 
digression  of  an  inferior  planet  attains  its 
maximum,  the  visual  ray  along  which  it  is  seen 
is  a  tangent  to  the  orbit,  and  uie  planet  appears 
for  some  days  nearly  stationary.  The  mare 
recent  term  elongation  has  now  altogether 
taken  the  place  of  digression^  and  the  term  as 
expressing  the  greatest  angular  distance  from 
the  sun  is  confined  to  the  inferior  planets 
above  named. 

DUiedral  Anirle.  In  Geometry,  denotes 
the  mutual  inclination  of  two  intersecting 
planes ;  or  more  accurately  the  quantity  of 
turning^  around  the  intersection  of  two  planes, 
which  would  be  required  to  make  one  coincide 
with  the  other.  It  is  obviously  equal  to  the 
angle  between  the  two  lines  drawn  one  in  each 
plane,  from  any  point  of,  and  perpendicular  to, 
the  intersection  of  the  two  planes. 

Bli  Oonaentes.    [Consentbs  Dii.] 

Oike.  A  term  employed  by  Geologists  to 
express  a  kind  of  wall  of  mineral  matter, 
cutting  through  strata  in  nearly  a  vertical 
direction ;  it  is  generally  applied  to  masses  of 
eruptive  matter  of  subterranean  origin,  such 
as  trap  and  green-stone  dikes.  There  is  little 
difference  between  dikes  and  veins;  for,  to 
quote  Lyell,  dikes  are  g:enerally  of  larger  di- 
mensions, and  have  their  sides  parall^  to  a 
considerable  distance ;  while  veins  have  gene- 
rally many  ramifications,  and  these  often  thin 
away  into  slender  threads.  The  two  designa- 
tions are  in  fact  nearly  synonymous. 
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IMlayidation  (Lat  dilapidatio).  In  Ec- 
clesiastical Law,  is  m^ere  an  incombent  of  a 
benefice  suffers  the  parsonage  boose  <v  out- 
houses to  fall  down  or  b«  in  decay  tet  vast 
of  necessary  repairs,  or  commits  snj  inhul 
waste  of  the  inheritance  of  the  ehurch.  Pro- 
ceedings against  an  incumbent  fordiltpidatiniu 
must  be  in  the  spiritual  court  Agaiast  hie 
executors,  the  remedy  is  either  by  proceeding 
in  that  court,  or  the  successor  may  have  &a 
action  of  debt  or  on  the  case  for  damages  it 
common  law. 

BUatatloa.    [EzPAiraoN.] 

BUemma  (Gr.).  In  Logics  a  species  cf 
argument  in  the  form  of  a  complex  oonditiond 
syllogism.  [Stixooisic.]  It  has  been  divided 
by  logical  writers  into— 1.  The  simple  eoo- 
structive  dilemma,  in  which  the  major  premiai 
contains  several  antecedents  all  wi^  the  nioe 
consequent;  the  minor  premiss  grants  that 
some  one  of  these  antecedents  is  true;  and 
the  conclusion  infers  that  the  common  eonse- 
qnent  is  true :  e.  g.  If  A  is  B,  C  is  P;  and  if  X 
is  Y,  C  is  D ;  but  either  A  is  B  or  X  is  Y, 
therefore  G  is  D.  2.  The  complex  oon8tn^ 
tive  dilemma,  in  which  the  several  antecedents 
have  each  a  distinct  consequent ;  and  it  b<>mg 
granted  that  one  antecedent  is  trae,  it  follovi 
that  one  consequent  is  true :  e.  g.  If  A  is  5, 
C  is  D ;  and  if  X  is  Y,  £  is  F;  but  either  A 
is  B  or  X  is  Y,  therefore  either  G  is  D  or  £  i^ 
F.  8.  The  destructive  dilemma,  properlj  n 
called,  has  several  antecedents  with  each  i 
different  coxisequent ;  and  by  denying  the  cob- 
sequents  di^unctively  (i.e.  denying  that  ow^ 
the  other  consequent  is  tme)  in  the  minor  p^ 
miss,  we  proceed  in  the  conclusion  to  decj  tbe 
truth  of  one  or  the  other  antecedent:  e.g.  HA 
is  B,  C  is  D;  and  if  X  is  Y,  E  ia  F;  kt 
either  G  is  not  D  or  E  is  not  F,  therefore 
either  A  is  not  B  or  X  is  not  Y.  Eveiy  di- 
lemma may  be  reduced  into  two  or  more  simple 
conditional  syllogisms. 

In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  dilf  mm 
is  an  argument  in  which  two  or  more  propo^i 
tions  are  pressed  upon  the  mind  in  such  a  m^Q* 
ner  that  by  granting  which  we  will  ve  ar« 
compelled  to  infer  the  same  conclusion.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  dilemmas  is  that  of  the 
philosopher  Protagoras  in  reference  to  hi 
pupil  Euathlus  ;  for  an  account  of  nhich,  se« 
the  Athenian  Letters^  voL  u  p.  149. 

IMlettante  (Ital.l  A  term  naturalised  in 
France,  England  and  Germany ;  signiffiDg  aa 
amateur,  chiefly  of  music,  but  also  of  me  kin- 
dred sciences.  There  has  existed  in  Sigland, 
since  the  year  1760,  a  society  called  the  PiUt- 
tanti  Society  (originally  instituted  by  a  gentle 
man  who  had  travelled  in  Italy),  for  perpe- 
tuating in  each  other's  company  tiie  {feasors 
they  had  derived  from  their  residence  in  that 
country :  but  its  objects  soon  became  materially 
extended ;  and  it  has  acquired  nniveraal  ce* 
lebrity  by  the  liberality  with  which  it  has  de- 
voted its  funds  to  the  purposes  of  sdenoe  and 
art  Some  of  the  most  famous  travelled  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  among  whom  we  msj 
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mentioQ  Chandler,  have  been  sent  oat  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Dilettanti  Society ;  and 
many  works  illnstrative  of  art  and  science, 
which  woold  otherwise  in  all  probability  never 
h&\e  seen  the  light,  have  nnder  their  auspices 
beon  giren  to  the  world. 

BlUgenoe.  In  Scottish  Law,  a  general 
term,  comprehending  the  process  of  law  by 
which  persons,  lan£,  or  effects  are  seized  in 
eziHnitioii  or  in  sccnritrfor  debt.  It  is  divided 
into  that  against  the  neritage^  that  against  the 
movables^  and  that  against  the  person  of  the 
debtor ;  of  each  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  [IwHiBrnoM;  Adjumcation  ;  Poindino  ; 
SEQUBSTBATXOir ;  HoRMiNO.}  Diligence  is  also 
the  name  of  the  warrants  issued  by  courts  for 
enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  the 
production  of  writings. 

BUI  fl«ed.  The  seed  of  the  Anethum 
^aveolenSf  or  Common  Dill.  This  plant  is 
grown  for  the  supply  of  the  medical  market 
with  its  seeds :  they  are  warm  aromatics,  with 
something  of  the  caraway  flavour,  and  yield 
diU  water,  and  an  essential  oil,  when  distilled 
with  water.  Dill  water  is  a  useful  remedy  in 
flAtnlency  and  gripes  of  children. 

Dmantaoeae  (DiUenia,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  chiefly  arborescent  hypo- 
gynoQs  Ezogens  inhabiting  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  world.  They,  are  allied  to  Moffnoliacea, 
from  whidi  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
want  of  stipules,  and  tha  quinary  arrangement 
of  the  parte  of  fructification.  They  differ 
from  Ranunculaeea,  to  which  they  are  also 
akin,  in  their  persistent  calyx  and  in  their  habit, 
and  are  universallv  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  aifl.  Their  properties  are  genex^y 
astringent 

IMIlBlte.  A  mineral  from  Dillna,  near 
Schemnitz.  It  appears  to  be  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina.     [CoixTBrni.] 

INtaents  (liat  diluo,  /  wash  away).  Water 
and  aqueous  drinks,  which  increase  the  secre- 
tion of  urine  and  the  perspiration,  and  appear 
to  dilute  the  fluids  of  the  body,  are  medically 
spoken  of  as  diiuents. 

BUvwtal  Vormattons*  Deposits  that  are 
the  result  of  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
rush  of  water,  eanying  with  it  all  kinds  of 
material  removed  from  the  surface,  or  torn  up 
dnring  the  progress  of  a  wave.  Diluvial  action 
may  result  from  heavy  rains,  the  melting  of 
snow,  submarine  earthquakes,  or  other  causes. 
The  material  accumulated  in  this  way  is  called 

DttUVIUM. 

IMlawliiin  (Lat.V  A  term  applied  by  the 
older  geologists  to  oistinguiBh  certain  gravels 
and  comparatively  recent  deposits  which  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  a  rush  of  water,  or  dduge, 
from  the  oompamtively  smaller  stones,  fine 
Eand,  and  mud  washed  down  by  rivers  during 
their  ordinary  state,  and  called  aUuvium,  This 
distinction  between  alluvium  and  diluvium  has 
been  much  lost  sight  of,  and  the  latter  term  is 
now  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  gravels  of  one 
Reological  period,  namely,  that  of  the  Boulder 
cUy.    [BouLDBB  Clay  and  Dnirr.] 
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A  mineral  composed  of  the 
two  oxides  of  iron,  found  near  New  York. 

BimenuBSy  Blmera  (Gr.  lis,  and  fcqp^r, 
thigh).  The  name  of  a  section  of  Coleopterans, 
comprehending  those  which  have  apparently 
only  two  joints  in  each  tarsus  ;  this  structure, 
however,  does  not  in  point  of  fact  exist  there 
being  always  a  third  rudimental  tarsal  joint. 

Slmidtata  (Lat.  dimidiatus,  halved).  In 
Botany,  this  term  is  used  when  one  half  of  an 
organ  is  so  much  the  smaller  as  to  appear  to  be 
missing,  as  in  the  pinnse  and  pinnules  of  some 
species  of  AspUniumy  Adiantum,  and  lAndstBa. 

IMmlnlalied  Znterwal.  In  Music,  an  in- 
terval which  is  defective  or  short  of  its  perfect 
quantity  by  a  semitone. 

Plmlnnnndo  (ItaL).  In  Music,  an  in- 
struction to  the  performer  to  lessen  the  volume 
of  sound  from  loud  to  soft,  usually  marked 
thus  >. 

IMinlaatloii  (Lat  diminutio).  In  Archi- 
tecture, the  gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter  of 
a  column  as  it  rises.     [EirrASis.] 

DiMnnmoN.  In  Music,  the  subject  of  a 
fiffure  or  canon  is  said  to  be  taken  in  diminution 
when  its  notes  are  dinunished  in  length,  gene- 
rally to  one  half  or  one  quarter  of  their  former 
time. 

Slminatlwe.  In  Grammar,  is  applied  to 
words  which,  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
syllables  to  those  from  which  they  are  derived, 
soften  the  meaning  or  diminish  their  force  and 
effect  Every  language  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  susceptible  of  diminutives ;  but  in  this 
respect  as  is  well  known,  the  Italian  language 
surpasses  all  those  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times. 

Bimtoiorj  Zietters.      Lsmns,  Dnus- 

SOBY.] 

Bimlfjr  (Gr.  8(/iirof,  oj  two  threads).  A 
cotton  cloth  of  a  thick  texture,  and  generally 
striped  or  otherwise  ornamented  in  the  loom; 
it  is  chieflv  used  for  articles  of  female  dress, 
and  for  bed  furniture  and  window  curtains^  and 
is  very  rarely  dyed. 

IMmorpliliie  (Gr.  8(f,  and  Mop^,  form). 
The  name  given  by  Scacchi  to  the  Orpiment 
found  with  Realgar  on  Vesuvius,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  particular  sulphide  of  arsenic 
susceptible  of  assuming  incompatible  forms. 

IHinorplilain.  The  property  of  assuming 
two  distinct  crystalline  forms. 

IMinorpliodon  {Or.  8(s,  f*op^,  and  ^Sotfr, 
tooth).  In  this  genus  of  Pterosaurian  reptiles, 
the  teeth  are  of  two  kinds ;  a  few  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  jaws  are  long,  large,  sharp-pointed, 
with  a  fhll  elliptical  base ;  behind  them  is  a 
dose-set  row  of  short,  compressed,  very  smaU 
lancet-shaped  teeth.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
tail  Such  animals  are  found  in  the  lower  lias 
of  Dorsetshire  and  Lyme  Regis. 

IMmyarlaSy  Blm jaiiee  (Gr.  Zls,  and  /uf^, 
a  knot  of  mttade).  All  those  bivalves  or  con- 
chifers  are  so  called  which  have  two  distinct  and 
separate  adductor  musdas,  and  consequently 
two  corresponding  muscular  impressions  on 
each  valve. 


DINOSAURIA  DIOPTRICS 

(Gr.  8ci»^t,  Urribfe,  and  traSpoSf  i  his  old  home  with  new  religioiu  rites,  the  iu* 
lizard).  An  order  of  extinct  reptiles,  charac-  troduction  of  which  is  in  vain  opposed  by 
terised  by  cervical  and  anterior  dorsal  verte- '  Pentheus.  Finally,  he  leads  out  of  H^e6  bU 
brse  with  par  and  diapopliyses,  articulating  |  mother  Semele,  who  appears  in  the  a»sembl)  of 
with  bifurcate  ribs ;  dursal  yertebrse  with  a  the  gods  under  the  name  Thy6u^. 
neural  platform,  sacral  Tertebrse  exceeding  two  I  Slopbaatiiie  Aaaljals.  A  branch  of 
in  number:  body  supported  on  four  strong  Algebra  which  treats  of  indeterminate  qa<>3- 
nnguiculate  limbs.  The  genera  Iguanodon,  ;  tions,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  a?  k 
HyUsosaurus^  ScclidosaurttSy  and  MegcUosaurus  |  very  pimple  example  :  To  find  thret  {com.-'.-.- 
form  the  solitair  gigantic  representatives  of  \  aurabU)  numbers  such  that  the  turn  of  tU 
the  order.  The  Dinosaurian  reptiles  are  found  |  squares  of  two  of  them  shall  be  equal  to  tk 
in  the  mesozoic  strata  from  the  Lias  to  the  square  of  thejhird. 
Wealden  inclusive. 

XMooese  (Gr.  tioUcfio'u).  The  territorial 
extent  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction,  embracing 
several  paroecis  or  parishes.  As  in  early  times 
the  Christian  converts  were  most  numerous  or 
most  easily  collected  into  a  congregation  in 
large  towns,  so  in  these  towns  did  the  bishop 
reside  and  minister  to  the  faithful  in  his  church, 
assisted  by  his  priests  and  deacons.  When  the 
number  of  believers  required  the  accommodation 

of  additional  temples,  or  congregations  were  '  notes  of  Fermat.   The  student  of  indeterminate 
formed  in  the  neighbouring  vilhiges,  the  bishop  |  analysis  will  find  the  above  subject  VkhU-A  in 


The  name  Diophantine  is  derived  from  D'v^ 
phantuB,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  who 
IS  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  third  c^nturr 
of  our  era,  and  who  examined  and  resolved  4 
great  number  of  questions  of  this  nature  is 
his  celebrated  treatise  on  arithmetic  Of  thii 
work,  which  exhibits  the  state  of  algebra  amocg 
the  Greeks,  there  are  two  editions:  one  hj 
Bachet  at  Paris,  in  1621 ;  the  other  at  Toalouiv, 
in  1670,  which  is  enriched  by  some  valuable 


was  wont  to  appoint  priests  for  their  service, 
and  the  districts  inhabited  by  these  subsidiary 
congregations  would  l)eoome  the  parishes  of  his 
diocese. 

Diodoa  (Gr.  Bft,  and  6MSf  a  tooth ;  ttoo- 
toothed).  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Plectognathic 
fishes  with  undivided  jaws,  each  with  a  single 
and  continuous  dental  plate. 

SiOBOions  or  Dioloons  (Gr.  8fr,  and  oTicoi, 
a  house).  In  Botany,  that  condition  of  structure 
in  which  the  sexes  of  a  plant  are  borne  in 
different  flowers  by  distinct  individuals,  as 
occurs  in  the  Willows. 

Blonysla  (Gr.  t^  Atoi^ta).  Festivals  of 
Dionysus,  but  more  particularly  those  that 
were  celebrated  in  Attica,  which  were  three  in 
number,  distinguished  by  the  following  titles : 

1.  The  Country  Dionysia  {rii  itor*   &7povs)  ; 

2.  Those  in  Limne  (a  part  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
where  they  were  held),  which  were  also  called 
Lensean  {rh  Xtivtua^  from  A^vof,  a  wine-press) ; 
and  3.  The  Great  Dionysia  (rh  fA^yoKa).  At 
all  of  these  festivals  the  chief  amusements  con- 
sisted in  the  representation  of  stage  plays ;  but 
the  last  was  most  celebrated,  as  then  the 
great  contests  were  held  which  brought  out 
the  marvellous  powers  of  the  tragic  poets  of 
Athens.     [Bacchai^mja.] 

SionjrsttS  (Ghr.  Ai6ywros  or  HiAwihtos).  A 
god  who  by  the  Gh«eks  as  well  as  the  Romans 
was  also  called  lacchus  and  Bacchus.  An  al- 
most tnextricable  mass  of  legend  has  gathered 
round  the  name  of  this  god  of  wine  and  feasting. 
The  mountain  Nysa,  from  which  he  is  said  to 
have  derived  his  name,  is  found  in  many  lands ; 
and  the  myths  which  tell  the  several  incidents 
of  his  life  are  as  various  as  those  which  belong 
to  Heracles.    The  so-called  Homeric  Hpnn  to 


Legendre's  Thiorie  des  Nomhres^  Gauss'  Diiq^n- 
sitiones  Arithmetics,  and  Euler^s  Algebra. 

lUopalile  (Gr.  8<i,  and  ^s,  appcarancf, 
from  its  occasional  transparency).  A  vantty  cf 
white  Augite.  A  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
It  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic  prisma,  which  ix 
colourless  or  of  various  shades  of  green,  tra::^- 
lucent  or  transparent,  with  a  shining  lustr?.  aii 
generally  striated  longitudinally.  The  coarv^ 
and  somewhat  friable  granular  variety  is  caJ>i 
White  Coocolite.  Crystals  are  found  in  vcir^ 
traversing  Serpentine  at  Ala  in  Piedmont,  ai 
when  transparent  are  sometimes  polished  iii 
worn  as  gems. 

lUopBls.  The  name  of  a  ^enus  of  DipteroL* 
insects,  remarkable  for  having  the  eyes  acd 
ant«nnffi  situated  at  the  extremity  of  sle&ier 
homy  peduncles  rising  from  the  sides  of  th<> 
head,  and  equalling  in  some  species  the  tntit 
length  of  the  body. 

Bioptaae  or  Bmerald  Copper-««  {(j^- 
BiSirrofuu,  to  see  through  ;  because  the  natand 
joints  are  yisible  by  tnuumitted  light).  A 
hydrated  silicate  of  copper,  compos^  whi^n 
pure,  of  38 '3  per  cent,  of  sflica,  50*3  oxide  '>i 
copper,  and  11*4  water.  This  beaotiiul  bit 
rare  mineral  is  found  in  hexagonal  oystalfl,  &::d 
in  small  amorphous  masses,  of  an  emenld-grn-s 
colour,  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  andvaiying  fr-ni 
transparent  to  translucent.  It  occurs  in  cavities 
in  compact  limestone  at  Altyn-Tiib^  in  tb$ 
Kirehese  steppes  of  Siberia ;  and,  also,  in  tb<^ 
duchy  of  Nassau  between  Oberlahnstein  and 
Braubach.    [Achdutb.] 

Bloptrlos  (Gr.  Sfovrpov,  something  trant- 
parent ;  from  ^td,  through,  and  ifrrcfiatf  Ifd 
A  branch  of  Optics,  of  which  the  object  is  to 
investigate  and  explain  the  effects  of  the  re- 


Dionysus  gives  the  Boeotian  legend,  in  which  fraction  of  light  when  it  passes  through  diffe^ 
Dionysus  has  the  powers  of  transformation  ent  media,  as  air,  water,  glass,  &c.  Its  principal 
attributed  to  Proteus.  According  to  this  tale,  '  application  is  to  the  construction  of  telescope 
he  goes  from  Orchomenus  to  Egypt ;  and  aft^r  and  microscopes,  and  other  instrumeotB  which 
travelling  over  many  Eastern  lancis,  returns  to   require  the  use  of  refracting  lenses.    The  term 
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IB  not  much  used  by  modern  writers  on  optics, 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  refers  being  treated 
ander  the  general  head  of  Refraction,  [Lxirs  ; 
Light;  Optics;  RsPRACTriON.] 

Dtorama  (Or.  8id,  through,  and  4yME»,  / 
m).  a  mode  of  painting  or  scenic  represen- 
Ution,  invented  by  two  French  artists,  Daguerre 
and  Bonton,  and  recently  brought  forward  as  a 
poblic  exhibition  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe. 

The  peculiar  and  yeiy  high  degree  of  optical 
illusion  produced  by  the  diorama  depends  upon 
two  principles;  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
painting,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the  spectator 
and  the  picture  are  placed  in  separate  rooms, 
and  the  picture  Tiewed  through  an  aperture,  the 
sides  of  which  are  continued  towards  the  picture, 
so  as  to  preTent  any  object  in  the  picture  room 
from  bemg  seen  excepting  the  painting  itself. 
Into  the  room  in  whick  the  spectator  is  placed 
no  b'ght  is  admitted  excepting  what  comes 
through  this  aperture  from  the  picture ;  he  is 
thus  placed  in  comparative  darkness,  and  also 
(which  contributes  to  the  effect)  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  picture.  The  picture 
room  is  illuminated  from  the  roof^  which  is 
glazed  with  ground  glass :  and  the  picture  so 
placed  that  the  light  falls  on  it  at  a  proper  angle 
to  be  reflected  towards  the  aperture.  The  roof, 
which  is  invisible  to  the  spectator,  is  provided 
vith  an  i^paratns  of  folds  or  shutters,  by  which 
the  intensity  of  the  illumination  may  be  in- 
creased or  ^minished  at  pleasure,  ana  so  mo- 
dified as  to  represent,  with  great  effect  and 
accuracy,  the  aifferent  accidents  of  light  and 
shade,  or  the  changes  of  appearance  depending 
on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  as  bright  sun- 
shine, cloudy  weather,  or  the  obscurity  of  twi- 

The  second  principle  consists  in  painting 
certain  parts  of  the  picture  in  transparency,  and 
admitting  a  stream  of  light  upon  it  from  behind, 
which,  passing  through  the  picture,  produces  a 
brilliancy  far  surpassing  what  could  be  obtained 
by  illominating  the  picture  in  the  ordinaiy  way, 
and  renders  the  reb'eif  of  the  objects  r^resented 
much  stronger  and  more  deceptive.  Hence,  the 
diorama  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  representing 
architectural  objects,  us  the  interiors  of  cathe- 
dral?, &c 

In  order  to  render  the  exhibition  more 
attractive,  it  is  usual  to  present  more  scenes 
than  one.  This  may  of  course  be  effected  by 
removing  one  picture  and  substituting  another ; 
hit  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  illusion  from 
being  impaired  by  the  accidents  incidental  to 
scene-shifting,  a  different  method  is  sometimes 
reported  ta  In  the  diorama  formerly  exhibited 
in  the  Begent's  Park,  the  spectator  was  seated 
in  a  rotunda  about  fattj  feet  in  diameter,  which 
turned  round  a  vertical  axis  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery placed  under  the  floor.  There  were  two 
picture  looma  contiguous  to  each  other,  each 
containing  a  view ;  and  when  the  scene  was  to 
be  changed,  the  rotunda  was  turned  round  until 
the  jqMortiire  in  front  of  the  speetaton  which 
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was  first  opposite  to  the  opening  into  one  of 
the  picture  rooms  was  placeid  directly  opposite 
the  opening  into  the  other.  This  contrivance, 
however,  it  will  be  observed,  is  independent  of 
the  principles  peculiar  to  the  diorama. 

lUosooreaoeoD  (Dioscorea,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  Dictyogens,  in- 
habiting the  tropics,  and  agreeing  with  SmiUi' 
cea  by  the  genus  Tamiu  in  having  an  inferior 
fruit;  but  differing  from  it  by  the  threefold 
character  of  inferior  ovary,  capsular  fruit,  and 
the  albumen  having  a  large  cavity.  The  mealy 
tubers  of  various  species  of  JHoscoreOj  under  the 
name  of  Yams,  form  an  important  food  in  all 
tropical  countries ;  and  those  of  D.  Batatas^  a 
species  recently  obtained  from  China,  are  some- 
times cultivated  as  an  esculent  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country. 

IHoBiiiln  ^Gr.  ^(r^iif,  9oent\.  A  non-azotised 
matter  contained  in  the  leaves  of  Bucku, 
Baroama  crenulaiOj  crenatCf  &c. 

IMoflpjrroti  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  STof, 
divine,  and  Tvp6Sf  wheat).  A  genus  of  arboreal 
Ebenacea,  mostly  found  in  tropical  Asia.  They 
are  dioecious  plants  with  fleshy  fruits,  of  which 
those  of  D,  Kaki,  the  Chinese  Date  Plum,  which 
is  as  large  as  an  apple  and  bright  red  in  colour, 
is  made  into  sweetmeats  by  the  Chinese.  Those 
of  D.  virffiniana,  called  the  Persimon,  are  very 
austere  and  astringent,  but  when  bletted  be- 
come eatable ;  a  kind  of  beer  and  also  a  spirit 
are  sometimes  obtained  from  them.  The  most 
important  product  of  the  genus,  however,  is  its 
timber,  ebony  wood  being  obtained  from  several 
of  the  species,  as  D,  reticulata,  Ebenum,  Melano- 
xylon,  and  Ebenatter,  The  hard  black  ebony 
consists  of  the  heart-wood  only,  the  sap-wood 
being  soft  and  white.  D.  qyuesita  yieklB  the 
beautiful  Calamander  wood  of  Ceylon. 

IHp.  In  Magnetism,  the  angle  which  a 
ma^etic  needle  makes  vrith  the  plane  of  the 
honzon,  when  poised  on^  its  centre  of  gravity 
and  at  liberty  to  turn  in  the  vertical  plane. 
[DiFFnro  Nkbdia] 

Bip  of  tlia  mmtk  BorlmoB.  In  Navi- 
gation, the  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  ob- 
served bom  a  place  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea;  as  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  will  evidently 
be  greater  than  the  altitude  observed  from  the 
surface,  since  the  observer  brings  the  image  of 
the  body  down  to  his  horizon,  which  is  lower 
than  the  horizon  seen  from  the  surface  beneath 
him.  The  difference  of  the  altitudes  from  this 
cause  is  called  the  dip.  If  the  height  of  the 
spectator  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  be  a 

feet,  then  the  correction  for  dip  i«  1*063  <v/a. 
This  value  of  the  dip,  however,  is  affected  by 
refraction ;  but  the  amount  of  this  cannot  be 
veiy  accurately  determined  on  account  of  the 
variable  nature  of  refraction  at  low  altitudes. 
Experiments  seem  to  show  that  refraction 
diminishes  the  amount  of  dip  by  about  ^ths 
of  itself;  hence  the  common  table  of  dip  used 
in  Navigation  may  be  computed  from  this  for- 
mula: dip*-  fi{  X  1*069  X  ^/a -'984  VZ 
IMp  AB«  StrllMb    The  variou  strata  of 
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the  aeries  of  rtratified  rocks  as  thej  now  ap- 
pear are  rarely  quite  horizontal  or  parallel  to 
the  earth's  su^ce.  When  inclined  to  ihfi  hori- 
son,  they  must  cat  the  surface  in  a  line,  and 
this  line,  called  the  Outcbop  of  the  rocks,  has  a 
definite  direction,  which  in  geological  language 
is  called  the  Stbikb,  from  the  German  word 
streichen.  The  strike  of  rocks  is  therefore  the 
compass  direction  of  the  intersection  of  their 
plane  of  stratification  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. 

When  strata  are  moderately  regular,  the  line 
of  strike  is  a  very  useful  &ct  to  determine,  as  it 
enables  the  geologist  to  follow  the  same  bed ; 
and  when  concealed,  covered  up,  or  lost  for  a 
time,  it  suggests  tlie  place  where  he  should  seek 
for  and  endeavour  to  recover  it 

But  if  beds  have  a  strike,  they  must  be  in- 
clined to  the  horizon.  This  is  their  dip  [Dip], 
and  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  for 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  the  plane  of  the 
bed  dips  down  towards  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
Beds  dipping  at  a  high  angle  are  soon  lost 
sight  of,  being  generimy  covered  up  b^  other 
deposits  of  newer  date.  In  the  direction  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  dip,  beds  of  older  date 
come  up  from  below  or  crop  out.  The  series 
and  sequence  of  deposits  is  made  out  by  ob- 
servations of  dip  and  strike. 

The  direction  of  the  inclination  of  a  bed  is 
necessarily  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  strike. 
One  observation  therefore  determines  these  two 
matters.  The  amount  of  inclination  is  re- 
quired for  practical  purposes,  and  can  be  mea- 
sured by  a  simple  instrument     [Clikomxtbb.] 

IMpliaiiite  {Qt.  Zif,  and  ^ro/iai,  /  appear). 
A.  mineral  aUied  to  Margarite,  found  in  the 
Emerald  mines  of  the  Ural,  on  brown  micaceous 
slate.  The  crystals  (regular  six-sided  prisms 
with  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  their  basis) 
appear  blue  and  transparent  on  one  side,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre;  but  on  the  cleavage  faces,  they 
appear  white  and  opaque,  when  in  tolerably 
thick  laminse,  and  have  a  nacreous  lustre. 

Siplitlieria  (Qt.  Si^^po,  a  skin  or  mem- 
brane). A  disease  attacking  the  throaty  charac- 
terised by  the  exudation  of  lymph  upon  the  ton- 
sils and  posterior  ikuces,  extending  frequently 
to  the  glottis  and  larynx,  and  sometimes  even 
to  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  The 
external  parts  are  firequently  much  swollen, 
deglutition  and  respiration  are  interfered  with, 
and  the  patient  may  sink  from  suffocation. 
The  disease  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a 
poison  introduced  into  the  blood.  Symptoms 
of  great  prostration  are  generally  early  observed, 
but  mild  cases  now  and  then  occur.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  some  writers  that  diphtheria 
was  known  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and  that  at 
a  later  date  it  destroyed  the  celebrated  Wash- 
ington, and  also  the  Empress  Josephine.  The 
experience  of  the  present  generation  commenced, 
however,  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  disease 
appeared  at  Boulogne,  and  ran  an  epidemic 
course  through  the  north  of  France  and  the 
south  of  England.    It  received  the  name  of 
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the  Boulogne  sore  throat.  In  tewn  and  in 
fatal  cases  this  disease  produces  ao  excretion 
of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  paialysij  in 
various  forms  is  a  frequent  sequel 

The  treatment  of  diphthoia  in  its  Mrerer 
forms  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  alooholic  and 
other  stimulants,  and  fluid  nourishment,  ttti«- 
qnent  intervals.  The  removal  of  tbe  mf  mbrhae 
formed  in  the  throat  is  effected  by  the  i^pUea* 
tion  of  caustic  solutions,  dilute  adds,  or  th<' 
inhalation  of  stimulating  vapours.  In  the  mill 
cases,  which  are  unfortunately  of  leas  frequent 
occurrence,  little  treatment  is  reauired  Vjoad 
the  regulation  of  the  bowels  ana  attention  to 
diet 

mphttopy  (Gr.  Bt^9cyyos).  In  Gnmmar, 
this  name  is  given  to  wiuvt  are  called  di»iH( 
vowels,  or  the  union  of  two  voweb  prtnooneed 
together,  so  as  only  to  make  one  syllable. 

IMpliyaiui,  Btpliye*  (6r.  St^ivit,  dauUrX 
A  family  of  Acalephans,  comprehending  tk«e 
singular  species  in  which  two  distinct  iodin- 
duals  are  always  conjoined,  one  being  lodged  in 
the  concavity  of  anoUier. 

IMplijodonts  (Gr.  Zis;  pAm,  Igtfumtf;  ud 
iSous,  tooth).     Those  mammalia  in  vhich  two 
sets  of  teeth  are  senerated  in  the  alveoli  of  the 
jaw.    Zoologists  have  been  led,  chiefly  by  th? 
state  of  the  dentition  in  most  of  the  esAjforna 
of  both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  mamoulia, 
which  flourished  during  the  eoone  teiiia!T 
periods,  to  reeard  three  incisors,  one  canine,  u  i 
seven  succeeding  teeth,  on  each  side  of  l*^ 
jaws,  as  the  type  formula  of  Diphyodont  desd- 
tion.    Three  of  the  seren  teeth  msyhfff- 
molars,  and  four  may  be  tme  molan,  or  tl^te 
may  be  four  premolars  and  three  true  wka- 
This  difference  ProfessGfr  Owen  has  shonto  V 
a  character  of  a  seoondazy  group  or  atderin  tbe 
mammalian  class.    The  essential  nature  of  ^ 
distinction  is  as  follows :  tine  molaisantbid^* 
ward  continuation  of  the  first  series  of  te«d): 
they  are  developed  in  the  same  primary  grooTv 
of  the  ftetalgum ;  they  are  permaneDtt  bea/at 
they    are   not    pushed    out    by  sueoHDooal 
teeth,  the  premolars,  called  dents  ile  rmpiac^ 
ment   by   Onvier.    Seven  teeth  developed  is 
the  primary  groove  is,  then^re^  the  tj^ol 
number  of  first  teeth,  beyond  the  emioea   11 
as  in  Didelphgfs,  the  anterior  three  den^ 
tooth-germs  which  come   to  perfection  in  a 
secondary  groove,  there  are  Uien  three  decidii«>i» 
teeth,  three  premolars,  and  four  tme  mnUs. 
If,  as  in  Ggmnura,  the  anterior  four  of  the  po* 
mary  teeth  develope  tooth-germs,  whiefa  gi^ 
in  a  secondaiy  jKroove,   there  are  then  four 
deciduous  teeth,  rour  premolars,  and  three  tite 
molars.    The  first  tme  molar  of  the  musofd 
is  thus  seen  to  be  l^e  homologue  of  the  ia^ 
milk-molar  of  the  plaeentaL    When  the  milk- 
teeth  are  shed,  and  t^e  permanent  ones  aieiQ 
in  place,  their  kmds  are  indieated,  in  thegea^ 
8us,  by  the  following  formula: — 


.  3-3  ^  1-1   ^  4-4  ^  8-S 


.44 


Each  tooth  is  distinguished  l>y  its  spptoj^ 
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symbol,  &g.  p,  I  to  p,  4,  m,  I  to  m,  S,  and  tbis 
Domber  of  teeth  is  neyer  surpassed  in  the  pla- 
cental Dipbyodont  seziea  When  the  premolars 
and  the  molars  are  below  this  typical  number, 
the  absent  teeth  are  missing  from  the  forepart 
of  the  premolar  series,  and  from  the  back  part 
of  the  molar  series.  The  most  constant  teeth 
aro  the  fourth  premolar  and  the  first  true  mo- 
lar ;  and  these  being  known  by  their  order  and 
mode  of  developement^  the  homologies  of  the 
renmiuing  molan  and  premolars  are  determined 
by  counting  the  molars  from  before  backwards, 
e.g.  (me,  two^  three^  and  the  premolars  from. 
bfhind  forwaidsy  four,  three,  two,  one.  The 
incijjors  are  counted  from  the  median  line, 
commonly  the  foremost  part  of  both  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  outwards  and  backwards.  The 
first  incisor  of  the  right  side  is  the  homotype, 
transversely,  of  the  contiguous  incisor  of  tiie 
lefl  side  in  the  same  jaw,  and  vertically,  of  its 
opposing  tooth  in  the  opposite  jaw;  and  so 
with  regard  to  the  canines,  premolars,  and  mo- 
lars ;  just  as  the  right  arm  is  the  homotype  of 
the  left  arm  in  its  own  segment,  and  also  of  the 
right  leg  of  a  succeeding  segment  It  suffices, 
therefore,  to  reckon  and  name  the  teeth  of  one 
bide  of  either  jaw  in  a  species  with  the  typical 
unmber  and  kinds  of  teeth,  e.g.  the  first,  second, 
and  third  incisors — the  first,  second,  third,  and 
f-virth  premolars — ^the  firsts  second,  and  third 
nirilars;  and  of  one  side  of  both  jawB  in  any 
"Sise. 

DlpletdoMMpa  (a  word  made  up  from.  Or. 
3(vA($at,  double ;  ftlos;  and  atcmrim,  I  view).  An 
f'pticHl  instrument  for  indicating  the  passage 
of  the  sun,  or  a  star,  over  the  meridian,  by  the 
coincidence  of  two  images  formed  by  a  single 
and  double  reflexion. 
The  instrument  is  constructed  as  follows :  A 

B,  A  C,  and  B  C  are  three 
a  {  renflecting  planes,  one  of 

j  which,  A  B,   is  trans- 

parent, and  the  other 
two  of  silvered  glass, 
the  three  forming  an 
equiangular  prism.  Sup- 
pose the  side  A  C  to  be 
placed  exactly  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian, 
and  a  pencil  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sun,  S, 
to  fall  upon  the  trans- 
p-<irent  plane  A  B  at  a,  in  the  direction  S  a 
pamllel  to  A  C.  A  portion  of  this  light  will  be 
n-ilected  from  a  in  the  direction  a  e,  wmch  is  such 
that  the  angle  ea'Bis  equal  to  S  a  A.  Another 
portion  of  it  will  pass  tnrough  the  transparent 
phme  A  B,  and,  proceeding  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, will  fidl  on  the  silver^  minor  at  6,  where 
it  vill  suffer  a  total  reflection  in  the  direction 
h  c,  and,  falling  on  the  second  silTered  mirror 
at  c,  will  be  again  reflected  in  the  direction  c  d, 
&nd  vill  pass  through  the  transparent  plane  A 
B,  and  continue  its  course  in  the  same  direction 
cdE,  Kow,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flection being  equal,  when  S  a  is  parallel  to  A 
0,  then6ffis  parallel  to  AB,  andeiftoGB, 
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and  the  direction  ^£  to  <7^,  so  that  an  eye  atE 
or  e  will  see  only  a  single  image  of  the  sun  S. 
But  if  S  a  be  not  parallel  to  A  C,  then  d  E 
will  not  be  parallel  to  a  ^,  and  a  double  image 
will  appear.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  sun's 
course  to  be  in  the  direction  from  A  towards  B ; 
then,  before  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian,  the 
pencil  of  light  S  a  will  make  with  A  B  an  angle 
S  a  A  less  than  60°.  Ck)nsequently,  the  re- 
flected ray  a  e  will  make  the  angle  eaB  less 
than  60^.  But  in  this  case  the  angle  £  c^  B 
will  be  greater  than  60^,  and  thex^fore  two 
images  will  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  E,  one 
in  the  direction  e  a,  and  the  other  in  the 
direction  E  d.  The  flrst  of  these  will  appear 
to  move  with  the  sun  in  the  direction  A  B,  and 
the  second  in  the  opposite  direction  B  A; 
they  will  approach  each  other  until  S  a  be- 
comes exactly  parallel  to  A  C,  when  they  will 
coincide ;  after  this,  as  the  ang^e  S  a  A  becomes 
sreater  than  60^,  they  will  separate,  and  gra- 
dually pass  off  the  fleld,  one  at  J3,  and  the  other 
at  A.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  if  A  C  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  instant  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  images  will  be  that  of 
apparent  noon. 

When  used  as  a  meridian  instrument^  the 
dipleidoscope  must  be  fixed  so  that  one  of  the 
reflecting  planes,  A  C,  is  exactly  vertical,  and 
also  in  the  meridian.  The  latter  adjustment 
may  be  made  by  any  of  the  means  which  suffice 
for  fixing  a  sun-dial,  or  for  drawing  a  meridian 
line:  the/ormer,  by  suspending  a  fine  plumb- 
line  a  few  feet  before  the  transparent  glass,  and 
moving  the  instrument  slowly  about  the  edge 
AG  till  the  two  images  of  the  line  become 
exactly  parallel.  These  are  the  only  essential 
a(^ustments ;  but  it  is  conyenient  also  to  fix  the 
instrument  so  that  the  lines  of  intersection  of 
the  three  planes  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  earths  rotation,  in  order  that  the  buu'b 
greatest  altitude  above  the  plane  of  the  instru- 
ment at  midsummer  may  be  equal  to  his  great- 
est depression  below  it  at  midwinter.  On  ac- 
count of  the  intense  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye 
must  be  protected  by  a  coloured  glass ;  and  the 
field  of  view  may  be  magnified  by  a  sinall 
telescope.  Three  observations  should  be  made ; 
the  first,  of  the  instant  at  which  the  two  images 
come  into  contact ;  the  second,  of  the  instant 
at  which  they  exactly  coincide;  and  the  third, 
of  the  instant  at  whidi  they  separate.  The  in- 
stroment^  if  accurately  made  and  fixed,  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  true  time  within  a  fra^ion  of  a 
second. 

IMploe  (Ghr.  SitA^,  I  double).  The  homy 
or  spongy  substance  between  the  tables  of  the 
skull 

IMploma  (Gr.).  Every  sort  of  ancient 
charter,  donation,  bull,  &c.  is  comprehended  by 
writers  on  diplomatics  under  the  name  dnUonuL 
The  term  is  derived  frtim  the  earliest  coarterB 
of  donation  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
those  of  the  early  Boman  emperors  having 
been  inscribed  on  two  tablets  of  copper  joined 
together  so  as  to  fold  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  book. 
The  form  and  character  of  the  diploma  granted 
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hy  the  soTereigns,  prelates,  nobles,  &c.  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  varied  from  age  to  age ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  these  variations  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  science  of  diplomatics. 

niplomacy*  In  a  restricted  sense,  this  term 
is  used  to  express  the  art  of  conducting  negotia- 
tions or  arranging  treaties  between  nations  by 
means  of  their  foreign  ministers,  or  written 
correspondence  ;  but,  in  its  more  extended  sig- 
nification, it  denotes  the  whole  science  of 
negotiation  with  foreign  states,  which  em- 
braces : — 

1.  The  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  relations 
of  one  state  with  another  are  determined  both 
in  peace  and  war. 

2.  The  political  principl  es  of  individual  states, 
as  deduced  from  a  regard  to  their  peculiar  in- 
terests ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
these  interests  may  be  reconciled  with,  and 
made  subservient  to,  the  law  of  nations. 

3.  An  acquaintance  with  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  diplomatic  agents. 

4.  The  conduct  of  negotiations,  or  the  course 
to  be  pursued  in  treating  of  the  interests  of 
different  states. 

6.  The  moral  and  physical  statistics  of  each 
power. 

6.  The  political  and  military  history  of  the 
states  having  diplomatic  relations  ;  and  the 
projects,  tendency,  and  policy  of  their  respective 
(^)vemments. 

7.  The  Tarioufi  systems  of  government,  su- 
premacy, concession,  retention,  equilibrium, 
centraliisadon,  confederacy,  &c.,  that  may  be 
brought  into  operation. 

8.  The  artof  composing  diplomatic  despatches. 

To  this  multi&rious  information  the  diplo- 
matist should  unite  the  powers  of  calculation 
and  application  peculiar  to  strong  minds — the 
tact  des  convenances^  which  may  be  felt,  but 
cannot  be  expressed — circumspection,  address, 
and  perfect  integrity.  The  combination  of 
these  various  qualities  will  procure  for  the 
diplomatist  such  a  character  for  sagacity,  rec- 
titude, and  straightforwardness,  as  will  sooner 
or  later  obtain  for  him  an  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  others,  and  give  great  weight  to 
his  opinions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  diplomacy 
of  every  nation  is  more  or  less  within  the  range 
of  casualties;  being  subject  to  the  versatility 
inseparable  firom  human  a£&ir8,  the  fickleness 
and  passions  of  man,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
events ;  an  unlooked-for  death,  a  change  of 
ministry,  treacherous  designs,  undue  influence 
from  any  quarter,  a  false  calculation,  corruption: 
each  of  these  causes  may  change  the  policy  or 
course  of  a  government ;  and  this  will  more  or 
less  affect  every  other  government,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  its  influence.  In  fuldition  to 
these  numerous  causes  of  variation,  if  ambitious 
projects  be  entertained  by  any  great  power, 
dimomacy  becomes  still  more  intricate  and 
d^cult  Every  state  desires  to  be  protected 
against  the  storm  which  its  rulers  imagine  they 
can  prognosticate,  and  of  whose  bursting  they 
are  appi^ensive.    Again,  we  most  remark  that 
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the  schemes  of  a  government,  how  admirAllr 
soever  contrived,  have  often  miscarried,  either 
from  subordinate  persons  or  those  vho  aw 
intrusted  with  putting  them  in  execution  hav- 
ing  misapplied  or  misunderstood  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  superiors. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that,  in  diplomacy,  false  estimatni 
are  frequently  formed  of  the  merits  of  orlirinil 
plans  or  designs  from  looking  at  their  re^i^ltii 
only.  The  diplomatist  is  of  coarse  exenptt^i 
from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  operdtv  us 
mixed  up  with  the  events  of  war;  he  is  an- 
swerable only  for  the  sncoess  rf  his  proj'-tt^ 
under  the  conditions  on  which  he  proposed 
them. 

A  diplomatistof  moderate  capacity,  if  ^Toured 
by  circumstances,  may  accomplish  much  more 
than  the  man  of  genius  who  has  to  contfod 
with  adverse  fortune  ;  but  this  diflferen<y  of 
success  makes  no  change  in  their  relative  ability, 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circiiT>>- 
stances  readily  discrmiiiiate  between  siigacity 
and  accident 

Diplomacy  has  been  practised  in  snbstascf 
ever  since  mankind  have  been  formed  into 
independent  states,  though  it  is  difficnlt  to 
ascertain  the  precise  peri^  at  which  the  trrm 
came  into  use.  The  system,  however,  of  the 
regular  and  uninterrupted  residence  of  forei^ 
ministers  during  peace  at  the  European  coorr*. 
as  at  present  practised,  is  said  to  have  oni'^- 
nated  with  the  cardinal  de  Bichelien.  Befn* 
that  time  embassies  had  been  only  sent  eg 
special  occasions,  but  attended  with  much  pxina 
show  and  retinue  than  has  been  the  h^j^  ia 
modern  times;  while  the  substantial  husis^ 
of  states  at  the  neighbouring  courts  was  tno^ 
acted  by  agents  of  a  lower  stamp  and  chincter. 
Diplomatic  agents  are  now  raxiked,  in  Eorope, 
in  the  following  order,  according  to  the  r^^- 
tions  of  the  congress  of  Vienna:  1.  Ambas- 
sadors ;  2.  Envoys  extraordinary  and  minis* 
ters  plenipotentiary  ;  3.  Ministers  resident ; 
4.  Chared  d'affiiires ;  5.  Secretaries  of  lo- 
tion and  attach^ :  the  latter,  hrtwever,  bre 
no  precise  diplomatic  character,  and  we  only 
considered  by  courtesy  as  attached  to  the 
legation. 

Among  the  best  works  on  this  importsot 
subject  are  the  Traiti  eompiet  de  D^ondic, 
ou  Thiorie  giniraie  des  RelatUms  eiUrifunt 
des  Puissances  de  V  Europe,  par  H.  le  Comt«  df 
Garden  (Paris  1833),  3  vols.  8vo. ;  and  D« 
Wioquefort's  Ambassadeur  et  sts  Fonetvfia 
(Ed.  Opt.),  1746,  12  vols.  4to.  See  also  the 
Manuel  Diplomatique,  by  Yon  Hartens  (Pans 
1825) ;  FUissan's  Histoire  GhUrale  ei  Raitonnrt 
de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  7  vols.  (Paris  1811 ): 
and  Von  Martens'  (senior)  Grundrist  etmr 
Diplom.  GeschiclUe  der  Europ,  StaeishaM 
&c.  (Hambui^,  Bro.). 

IMplonaatloa.  The  science  of  dedpheriog 
ancient  writings,  assigning  their  date,  &&  Ti» 
name  is  derived  from  Difloma  [which  see]. 
Writings  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifth  oeDtoit 
were  mostly  on  the  leaves  of  the  pspyns,  or 
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Bibio8  MgppHttea.   Parchment  appears  to  hare 

been  fint  geneniUy  used  in  that  century ;  and 

tie  oldest  documents    bearing  the  character 

of  diplomas  which  we  possess  do  not  extend 

to  R  higher   antiquity.    Not  long  after  the 

g<>nerai  adoption  of  parchment)  a  variety  of 

substances  and  colouis  began  to  be  used  in 

writing,  as  vermilion,  purple,  gold,  and  silver ; 

but  this  sumptuous  fashion  did  not  long  re- 

maJn  in  use.      The    science   of  diplomatics 

teaches  the  different  styles  and  forms  adopted 

in   ancient    public    documents;    the    titles, 

rank,  &c,   of   public   officers    whose   names 

are   subscribed  to  them ;   the   knowledge  of 

the   materials    used   in  writing  in   different 

ages,   of  the    different    characters    used    in 

successive  periods  and  in   various  countries  ; 

and  the  several  kinds  of  diplomas  or  public 

instruments. 

This  science  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a 
Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  named  Pabebroch,   who 
devoted  himself  to  the  research  and  exposition 
of  old  diplomas  about  the  year  1676 ;  but  the 
honour  ii  having  established  it  on  a  sure 
foundation  is  due  to  Mabillon,  whose  learned 
vork,  Ih  Re  Diplomatiea,  was  given  to  the  world 
in  1681.  The  principles  laid  down  by  Mabillon, 
however,  were  more  fiilly  developed  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  in  the  Nouveau  Traite 
de  D^Uomatiqtie,   which   has  left  little  to  be 
done  by  subsequent  labourers  in  this  field  be> 
jond  the  duty  of  translation,  compilation,  or 
abridgement.     We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  most 
important  works  on    this    science,    arranged 
according  to  their  dates  of  publication ;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  and 
Germans  have  prosecuted  this  science  with  an 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  which,  considering 
its  importance,   our  national    literature  pre- 
sents a  humiliating  contrast.    Besides  the  work 
of  Pabebroch  above  referred  to,  entitled   the 
Propy/auMy  there  are:  Mabillon,  De  Be  Di- 
ploTnatica,  6  vols.  fol.  (Paris  1681),  to  which 
s  supplementary  voL  was  added  in  1704;  His- 
toria   DiplomaUca^   by  Maffei,   4to.  (Mantua 
1727 :  this  work  may  be  reg^ed  as  merely 
a  supplement  to  Mabillon);  Chron,  Waltkeri 
Lexicon  Diplam.  8  vols.  fol.(G6ttingen  1746-7) ; 
Hermann  von  Teutschenbrunn,  Commenta.  de 
R'-Diphm.  Byum,  &c  4to.  (Nuremberg  1746) ; 
Ifouveau  TraiU  de  Diplomatigue,  by  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  Toussaint  and  Tassin,  6  vols. 
4to.  (Paris  1760-66);  De  Vaine's  DicUonnaire 
Raisonn^  de  Diplomatique^  2  vols.  Svo.  (Paris 
1774 :  this  work  is  intended  chiefly  to  aid  be- 
pinners  in  the  science);  Gatterer,  Ahrias  der 
iHplomatik,  8vo.  (Gottingen  1798);   Schmne- 
mann's    Prolttsio    de    Jinihua    Artis    Diplom. 
Prtut.    Regundi»\    and     his     Versuch    einea 
VolUtand.  Systems  der  Allgem.  brsondera  altem 
IHpfomata/Syo.  (Gottingen  1802). 

Dipioiieimuui,  mplonenra  (Gr.  ZtnxSos, 
double,  and  vwpop^  nerve).  A  name  applied  by 
Budolphi  to  that  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom oomprehending  the  species  which  have 
two  nervona  systems,  viz.  the  ganglionic  or 
■ympathetie;  and  the  eerebro-spinal ;  the  series 
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so  desif[nated  ooxresponds  with  the  Vertebrata 
of  Cuvier. 

IMplopla  (Gr.  8iwX^r,  and  hrofieu,  I  aee\ 
Double  vision.  This  affection  occasionally  is 
symptomatic  of  nervous  irritability,  worms,  in- 
ingestion,  hysteria,  &c. 

Blploptera  (Gr.  8iwX^r,  and  wr9p6v,  a 
Vfingi  douhle-winged).  The  name  of  a  division 
of  Aculeate  Hymenopterous  insects,  comprising 
those  species  of  wasp  which  have  the  upper 
wings  folded  or  doubled  up  longitudinally  when 
at  rest. 

IMplosooB  {Gt.  HiwKdoSf  and  fiov,  animal;' 
dattble  animal).  The  name  of  a  very  singular 
parasitic  worm,  which  infests  the  giljs  of  the 
bream,  and  which  appears  to  be  formed  of  two 
distinct  bodies  united  in  the  middle,  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
each  half  of  the  animal  containing  precisely 
the  same  organs,  viz.  an  alimentary  oanal,  a 
sanguiferous  and  a  generative  system. 

BlpneniBinieaiiSt  BipnenmoaeaB  (Gh*. 
Wf,  and  iry«d/uvy,  a  lung\  two-lunged),  A 
term  applied  to  a  section  of  spiders  (Araneidee), 
including  those  which  have  only  two  pulmonary 
sacfl. 

IHppera  OU.  An  empyreumatic  oil,  pro- 
duced during  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bone. 

IMpper.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the 
water-ouzel  and  other  species  of  the  genus 
Cinclua, 

IMpplBiT  Weedle.  An  instrument  for 
showing  the  direction  of  one  of  the  componenta 
of  the  earth's  magnetism.  Its  axis  is  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  passes  as  exactly 
as  possible  through  ita  centre  of  gravity, 
about  which  it  moves  in  a  vertical  plane. 
When  a  needle  thns  mounted  is  placed  any- 
where not  on  the  macnietic  equator,  it  dipa,  or 
points  downwards ;  and  if  the  vertical  plane  in 
which  it  moves  coincides  with  the  magnetic 
meridian  (which  is  always  known  by  means 
of  a  variation  compass),  the  position  which  it 
assumes  shows  at  once  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force ;  and  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  directions,  found  by  making  the  experi- 
ment at  different  places,  indicates  the  place  of 
the  magnetic  pole.  Though  the  principles  on 
which  the  dipping  needle  acts  are  abundantly 
simple,  its  practical  construction  is  found  to  be 
exceedingly  difHcult.  It  must  be  accurately 
balanced  on  its  axis ;  the  axis  must  be  placed 
exactly  horizontal;  the  friction  must  be  di- 
minished to  the  utmost  extent  possible ;  and 
the  adjustments  can  only  be  made  when  the 
needle  is  perfectly  free  from  magnetism,  and 
also  secured  from  the  effects  of  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  earth.  It  must  be  subse- 
quently magnetised,  and  during  this  process 
much  care  is  required  to  guard  against  derange- 
ment. The  simplest  construction  is  represented 
in  the  following  figure.  The  needle  D  d  con- 
sists of  a  flat  oblong  piece  of  steel,  tapering  to 
a  point  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  slender 
cylindrical  axis  passed  through  ito  centre  of 
gravity.   The  axis  moves  freely  in  circular  holes 
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made  in  tlie  lateral  horizontal  ban  H  A,  whidi 
■npport  a  vertical  circle  0  C,  graduated  for  the 

purpose  of  showing  the  in- 
clination of  the  nefdle  to  the 
horizon.  The  stand  S  T,  to 
which  the  circle  is  fixed,  is 
provided  with  levela,  and 
ac^usted  to  horizontality  by 
means  of  screws.  But  in 
the  most  improved  form  of 
construction  of  the  dipping 
needle,  the  axis,  instead  of  being  a  cylinder,  is 
■h  knife  edge,  resting  perpendicularly,  like  the 
supports  of  a  pendulum,  on  two  agate  planes. 
A  needle  thus  supported,  however,  must  neces- 
sarily make  small  oscillations ;  consequently  it 
must  be  so  ac^usted  that  when  it  points  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  force,  the  knife  edges 
may  be  perpendicular  to  the  agate  planes.  The 
mean  value  of  the  angle  of  the  dip  must  therefore 
be  known  previously  to  its  construction ;  but  it 
is  the  best  adapted,  on  account  of  its  delicacy, 
for  aBcertaaning  the  minute  variations  of  the  dip 
at  the  same  place.  Toe  angle  of  the  dip,  like 
that  of  the  variation,  changes  its  value  even 
at  the  same  place,  following  of  course  the 
motion  of  the  magnetic  poles,  which,  from  the 
observations  made  by  Scoresby,  Parry,  Ross, 
and  others  in  high  latitudes,  appear  to  have  a 
motion  westward,  the  annual  amount  of  which  is 
about  1 1'  4".  In  the  summer  of  18  3 1  Commander 
Ross,  in  an  excursion  from  the  vessel  in  which 
his  party  were  so  long  detained  in  the  polar 
seas,  reached  a  spot  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  which  had  been  calculated  to  be  the 
position  of  tlie  magnetic  pole.  There  he  found 
the  dip  of  the  needle  to  be  89^  59',  within  one 
minute  of  the  vertical ;  and  compass-needles 
suspended  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible 
exhibited  no  polarity  whatever.  The  latitude 
of  this  spot  is  70 '  6'  IT*  north,  and  its  longitude 
96^  46'  ^6"  west  (For  a  description  of  some 
other  forms  of  the  dipping  needle,  see  Brewstet's 
D^eatise  on  Magnetism     [Maokbtombtsr.] 

XMprotodon  (Gr.  Si's;  vp&ros,  first;  and 
^1^,  tooth).  A  genus  of  Marsupials  found  in 
the  pliocene  caves  of  Australia^  which  presents 
the  closest  analogy  in  its  dentition  to  the  exist- 
ing Kangaroos  (Macropua\  but  with  an  oscu- 
lant relationship  with  the  herbivorous  wombat. 
The  skuU  measures  three  feet  in  length.  The 
limbs  were  modified  to  present  a  more  pachy- 
dermal  character  than  those  of  the  ayigting 
Maoropida.    The  dental  formula  is 


.  3-3^0^  1-1   ^  4-4     „^ 


r^i* 


BipsaoeSB  (Dipsacus,  one  of  the  genera). 
In  Botany,  a  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
Exogens,  of  the  Campanal  alliance,  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are 
nearly  amed  to  Componta,  but  dilTer  in  their 
stamens  being  distinct,  and  their  ovule  being 
pendulous.  Ther  are  distinguished  from  Oaly- 
eeraeem  by  the  latter  having  connate  anthers 
and  altexnate  leaves;  and  m>m  Valerianaeea 
by  their  capitate  flowers,  and  the  presence  of 
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albumen.  Their  properties  are  ummpoctut 
DipsaeuB  FtUIanum,  th«  FuUer*s  Teasel,  is  em- 
ployed meehanicaUr,  for  the  sake  of  the  bard 
stiff  bracts  of  its  flower-heads,  in  the  process 
of  dressing  woollen  doths. 

Bipaaa  (Or.  a  serpent  whose  bite  caused 
thirst).  This  term  has  b^^  applied  by  Laoreoti 
to  a  genus  of  Colubrine  serpents;  and  by  Dr. 
Leech  to  a  genus  of  fresh-water  Bivalves,  in- 
termediate to  Unio  and  Anodonta. 

IMpteimoeaB.  A  natural  <»der  of  aibores- 
cent  Exogens,  only  found  in  India  and  the 
Indian  Arohipelago.  Thev  belong  to  the  Gat- 
tiferal  allianoe,  in  which  they  are  distinguished 
bjr  their  simple  alternate  leaves  with  lai)^ 
stipules,  their  symmetrical  flowers,  unequal 
permanent  calyx,  bearded  anthers,  and  ODe* 
celled  one-seeded  fruits.  Blume  traces  an 
affinity  with  CtuMocem  in  their  resinous  jaice, 
compound  superior  ovaiy,  drupaceous  froit, 
numerous  long  anthers,  irregular  coloured  calyx, 
and  single  exalbuminous  seed;  but  from  tJiis 
order  the  stipules  and  the  aestivation  of  the 
corolla  abundantly  distinguish  them.  The 
order  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  enlaiged  folia- 
ceous  unequal  segments  of  the  calyx  investing 
the  fruit  To  it  belongs  the  Camphor-tree 
(Bryobalanops  Camphora\  which  also  yie]t1s 
the  camphor  oil  of  Boineo  and  Sunuitia;  whiid 
other  species  yield  pitch. 

Biptersl  (Gr.  iiwr§pos,  with  two  winps\ 
In  Architecture,  a  temple  which  had  a  doable 
row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  flanks. 

IMpterans,  IMptera  (Gr.  Ihrrtp^t).  An 
order  of  insects  having  for  their  main  and  Boat 
conspicuous  character  two  wings  only  oone^ 
sponding  to  the  anterior  pair,  and  two  akst 
dubbed  appendages,  called  halteres  or  balasosi, 
and  which  seem  to  be  the  rudiments  d  l^ 
posterior  pair  in  four-winged  insectSL  The 
Dipterans  are  also  distinguished  by  having  the 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  sucker,  oompo6«d  of 
from  two  to  six  lancet-shaped  elongated  scales, 
enclosing  a  canal  upon  the  upper  eoihcti  cf  a 
fleshy  tongue  or  proboscis.  The  lame  ornug- 
gots  of  the  Dipterous  insects  have  frequently 
a  membranous  head;  and  always  hare  the 
stigmata,  or  breathing  pores,  confined  to  the 
second  and  terminal  segments  of  the  body.  la 
some  species,  as  the  Dlow-fly,  the  eggs  are 
hatchea  within  the  body  of  the  parent ;  in 
others,  as  the  forest -fly  {Btppobosea),  the 
larva  undergoes  its  metamoi|mo6is  in  the 
parent's  body,  and  the  young  axe  axdnded  is 
the  form  aipupm, 

IMpteroearpna  (Gr.  Sfwipes,  and  nofmis^ 
a  fruit),  A  genus  of  Dipteracek,  eonsistiog  of 
lofty  trees  of  the  Indian  islands,  abounding  in 
resinous  juice  which  is  used  medicinally  aod 
for  burning  in  torches.  They  have  leatJieiy 
simple  leaves,  and  bear  dusters  of  large  ira- 
g^nt  flowers.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  fire 
unequal  segments,  two  of  which  become  very 
large  and  leaf-like,  fonning  wings  to  the  ooe- 
seeded  fruits.  D.  Imvis  yields  a  thin  liquid 
balsam  called  wood  oil,  which  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  paint,  and  mixed  with  dammer  is 
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raluable  in  presemnff  timber  from  the  nyages 
of  the  vhite  ant.  This  wood  oil  is  imported 
as  a  substitnte  for  BalBAm  of  Copaiba,  which 
it  much  resembles. 

Slptery«lans,  BlpteryviA  (Gr.  His,  and 
wr4pv^,  a  Jin  ;  two-finned).  A  family  of  fishes 
comprehending  those  which  have  but  two  fins. 
Dipterys  or  lUpteiiz  (Or.  8(t,  and  «T^pv|, 
a  wing).  A  genus  of  Leguminoste^  consisting 
of  large  trees  found  in  the  forests  of  Brnzil, 
Guiana,  &c.,  and  being  one  of  the  few  genera 
of  this  order  in  which  the  fruit  is  one-seeded 
and  indehiscent.  i>.  oc^ato  yields  the  coumarin- 
8oent4.Hi  Tonquin  or  Tonka  Bean,  employed  by 
perfumers,  and  for  scentins  snufil  This  tree 
grows  sixty  or  eighty  feet  high,  and  its  fruit 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  almond. 
D.  fhoensU  yields  an  excessively  heavy  yellow- 
ish timber,  and  its  seeds  contain  a  laige  quan- 
tity of  fatty  oiL 

Dlptttte  (Gr.  8/r,  and  irr^if,  a  ease).  In 
Grammar,  a  name  applied  to  those  nouns  which 
have  only  two  cases. 

Blp^elft  (Gr.  UirrvxoSy  twofold).  Among 
the  Romans,  a  tablet  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
substance,  used  for  the  purpose  of  writing, 
aud  folded  like  a  book  of  two  leaves :  when  the 
book  consisted  of  several  leaves,  it  was  termed 
voAtf'irrvxoi,  or  manifold.  The  diptychs  of 
antiquity  were  employed  especially  for  public 
registers.  The  sacred  diptycha  of  the  Greek 
church  were  double  catalosues,  containing  on 
one  side  the  names  of  the  living,  on  the  other 
those  of  the  dead,  which  were  rehearsed  dur- 
ing the  office. 

Blpui  (Gr.  HrrovSt  two-footed).  The  gene- 
ral name  for  the  Jerboas  or  Rodent  animids,  in 
which  the  hind-legs  are  disproportionately  de- 
veloped, and  chiefiy  serve  for  locomotion.  The 
numerous  species  referable  to  the  Linnaean 
genus  are  now  divided  into  the  subgenera 
Alactaga,  Gerlnllujf,  Dipua  proper,  &c. ;  and 
form  hud  fiimily  IHpodida;  fihe  GerhUli,  how- 
ever, are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Murid^. 

Blpjre  (Gr.  8/«vpof,  from  8(s,  and  vvp,  fire). 
A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime  and  soda ;  composed 
of  63-8  per  cent,  of  silica,  26*2  alumina,  9*5 
lime,  ana  10  5  soda.  It  occurs  in  greyish-  or 
reddish-white  translucent  or  transparent  fasci- 
eular  masses  and  in  slender  four-sided  prisms, 
which  are  indistinctly  formed  and  rounded  at 
the  ends  like  grains  of  wheat  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  doable  effect  produced  upon  the 
mineral  by  fire,  which  first  renders  it  phospho- 
rescent, and  then  fuses  it.  Dipyre  is  found  in 
clay-slate  near  Mauldon,  in  the  Western  Pyre- 
nees, and  in  the  valley  of  Castillon. 
l>ire«t  (Lat.  directus,  part  of  dirigo).  In 
Music,  a  character  used  at  the  end 
of  a  staff,  to  direct  the  performer's 
notice  to  the  succeeding  note  at  the 
l>^ginn£tg  of  the  following  staff 

lUreet  Aetlns  Bacines.  Those  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  piston  is  communicated  di- 
i^tly  frcnn  the  head  of  the  piston  rod,  through 
the  connecting  rod,  to  the  crank,  without 
^^  intervention  of  side  levers  or  a  balance 
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beam.  In  the  modem  direct  acting  engines  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  away  with  the 
fly-wheel,  and  to  apply  the  steam  directly  to 
the  resistance. 

IMroctor.  A  common  surgical  instrument: 
it  is  generally  made  of  silver,  and  resembles  a 
grooved  probe.  Its  use  is  to  direct  the  knife, 
and  protect  the  parts  underneath  from  its  edge 
or  point 

DIreotors.  In  Commerce,  the  name  given 
to  the  individuals  composing  the  board  of  ma- 
nagement of  a  joint-stock  company ;  as  of  the 
bank  of  England,  &c. 

Blreetory  (Fr.  Directoire).  In  French  His- 
tory, the  name  given  by  the  constitution  of 
1795  to  the  executive  body  of  the  French  re- 
public. It  consisted  of  five  persons,  called  di- 
rectors,  who  were  selected  by  the  council  of 
elders  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by 
the  council  of  five  hundred.  One  of  these  di- 
rectors retired  every  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another  elected  on  the  same  principle.  To 
the  Directory  was  intrusted  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  home  and  foreign  departments,  the 
finances  and  the  army,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  ministers  of  state  and  other  public  fonc- 
tionaries.  Its  policy  was  at  first  moderate  and 
oonciliatoiy ;  but  after  a  short  interval  it  had 
recourse  to  measures  which  produced  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction,  and  it  was  at  length 
overthrown  on  the  ascendency  of  Bonaparte 
after  an  existence  of  four  years.  The  most 
complete  of  the  many  works  on  its  history,  is 
De  Baraute's  Histoire  du  Directoire^  1866. 

DiitBCTOsT.  A  book  containing  the  names 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  together  wiUi  their  places 
of  abode,  &c.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  a 
book  containing  directions  for  pubhc  worship, 
or  other  religious  services. 

BIreotriz.  In  Geometry,  usually  denotes 
a  right  or  curved  line  which  serves  for  the  de- 
scription or  definition  of  a  curve  or  surface. 
The  directrix  of  a  conic  is  a  right  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  whose  distance  from  any 
point  on  the  curve  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
distance  of  the  same  point  from  the  focus. 
[Conic  Sections.]  Quadric  surfaces  have  also 
directrices  possessing  analogous  properties. 
[Foccs.]  When  a  surface  is  conceived  to  be 
generate  bv  the  motion  of  a  line,  right  or 
curved,  which  always  rests  on  other  fixed  lines, 
the  latter  are  sometimes  also  called  directrices, 
but  more  frequently  directing  lines,  or  simply 
directors;  the  former  being  distinguished  as 
the^«irrafor.     [Ruled  Surface.] 

Birre  (a  contraction  of  Lat  dirige,  used 
in  the  old  formula  of  the  Catholic  service  for 
the  dead — Dirige  Domine  Deus),  A  funeral 
song  or  hymn. 

Birlf«iits.  A  term  applied  in  old  Phar- 
macy to  certain  ingredients  in  prescriptions 
which  were  supposed  to  direct  the  operation  of 
the  others  to  some  particular  organ. 

Blrk  (Ger.  dolch,  Swed.  dolk).  A  short 
sword,  of  dagger  form,  used  b^  midshipmen 
and  naval  cadets  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
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XMrt  Bed*  A  remarkable  deposit,  in  the 
upper  oolites  of  England,  of  ancient  soil  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  trees  that  once  grew  npon  it. 
This  bed  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick. 
It  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  and 
contains  a  laiige  proportion  of  earthy  lignite. 
Rounded  stones  from  three  to  nine  inches  in 
diameter  are  distributed  through  it,  and  the 
silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees  like  Zamia 
are  buried  in  it.  At  Lulworth  Cove  this 
bed  is  found  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  tfae 
horizon.  At  some  places  the  phenomena  are 
more  complicated  than  at  others,  but  the  gene- 
ral facts  are  the  same  throughout  The  position 
of  the  dirt  bed  is  in  the  Lower  Purbeck  series 
near  the  top  of  the  middle  secondary  or  meso- 
soic  rocks.  Sover&l  inches  of  this  black  earth 
or  loam  containing  fragraentn  of  fossil  wood 
and  the  roots  of  ancient  trees  may  be  traced 
for  many  miles,  marking  clearly  the  position  of 
ancient  lands  at  the  period  of  depasit. 

Besides  the  bed  commonly  recognised  by  geo- 
logists aa  the  dirt  bed,  there  are  in  Tarious 
places  in  other  deposits  indications  of  the  same 
kind,  but  none  are  so  complete  and  character- 
istic. The  coal  measures  of  some  parts  of  Bri- 
tish North  America  are  perhaps  among  the 
richest  localities  of  similar  phenomena  out  of 
England.     [Oolitb  Series  and  Cikdbs  Bed.I 

]Msablllt3r.  In  Law,  signifies  a  state  which 
'  renders  a  person  incapable  of  enjoying  certain 
legal  benefits ;  as  the  state  of  an  alien  renders 
him  incapable  of  taking  lands,  that  of  infiincy 
of  making  valid  contracts,  and  so  forth.  Dis- 
ability, it  is  said,  may  happen  in  four  ways ;  by 
the  act  of  the  ancestor,  of  the  person,  of  Gtxi,  or 
of  the  law. 

Biso  or  Bisk  (Lat.  discus).  In  Astro- 
nomy, the  face  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  a  planet, 
such  as  it  appears  to  us  projected  on  the  sky. 
The  forms  of  the  celestial  bodies  being  spheri- 
cal, or  nearly  so,  their  projections  are  circular 
planes.  When  viewed  tlurough  a  telescope, 
the  fixed  stars  also  present  the  appearance 
of  discs ;  but  as  these  are  due  entirely  to  the 
effects  of  diffraction,  which  vary  inversely  as  the 
aperture,  they  are  termed  spurious  discs. 

IMaoliarre.  In  Architecture,  this  term  is 
used  to  signify  the  relief,  or  distribution  of  a 
weight,  or  load  to  be  borne ;  thus,  discharging 
arches  are  used  in  a  wall  over  a  lintel,  or  an 
opening,  to  discharge  them  of  the  weight  which 
they  would  otherwise  bear. 

Blsolple  (Lat.  discipulus).  Literally,  one 
who  learns  the  principles  of  any  science  or  art 
from  another;  but  the  t«rm  is  used  more  par- 
ticularly to  signify  the  followers  of  any  teacher 
or  philosopher  whose  spirit  they  have  imbibed 
along  with  a  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  tenets. 

lUsolplliie  (Lat  disciplina).  Signifies,  pri- 
marily, instruction  or  government;  but  it  is 
applied  figuratively  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  life, 
in  acoorduice  with  the  roles  of  some  profession 
or  society.  It  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
punishment  employed  in  convents,  and  those 
which  enthusiasts  undergo  or  inflict  upon  them- 
selves by  way  of  mortification. 
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lNfl«lpllaef  Book  of.  In  tfae  ehadi  of 
Scotland^  a  common  order,  drawn  up  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  16SfO  for  the  reformation 
and  uniformity  to  be  observed  in  the  discipline 
and  policy  of  the  church.  In  this  book  epi- 
scopal government  is  set  aside,  Kirk  sessions 
are  established,  the  observance  of  saints'  and 
other  holy  days  is  condemned,  and  reguktions 
for  the  internal  government  of  the  church  are 
prescribed.  It  is  called  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline. 

Blseipllne  of  tba  Seci'ot  or  Bisclpliiw 
Areani  (Lat).  A  name  given  by  theological 
writers  to  a  system  pretended  to  have  bet^n  in 
force  in  the  primitive  church,  by  which  its  most 
important  and  mysterious  doctrines  were  con- 
cealed from  the  mass  of  .believers,  and  fiillj 
developed  only  to  a  select  class. 

Blaclaiiner.  In  Law,  a  plea  containing 
an  express  denial  or  renunciation  of  some  eisim 
which  has  been  made  upon  or  by  the  part? 
pleading.  It  ia  more  especially  tak(^  for  th^ 
denial,  by  an  alleged  tenant,  of  his  tenancr. 
Such  disclaimer  is  punishable  at  common  law 
by  the  forfeiture  of  the  land,  if,  on  writ  of 
right  sur  disclaimer  brought,  the  lord  8a«e*Ai 
in  proving  the  tenancy. 

Bisooboles  (Grr.  9urKofi6Aot,  qttoit  ihrm- 
iftff).  In  Ichthyology,  this  word  is  applied  to  a 
family  of  pectoral  or  sub-brachian  fishes,  coin- 
prehending  those  which  have  the  ventral  6d9 
confluent,  and  forming  a  suctoral  disc  beneath 
the  throat 

Blsooid  (Or.  StiricotfS^f,  disc-shaped),  Tiii< 
term  is  applied  to  those  univalve  shells  of  whirl) 
the  whorls  are  disposed  vertically  on  tbf  sse^ 
plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disc;  as  in  the  fs-ri 
Nautibts  and  Planorbis. 

Btoconttnnance.  In  Law,  an  injmr  to 
real  property,  which  consists  in  the  kf^io? 
out  the  rightful  owner  of  an  estate  by  a  tenant 
whose  entry  was  at  first  lawful,  but  who 
wTongAilly  retains  the  possession  afterwards : 
as,  where  tenant  in  tail  makes  a  feofTment  in 
fee-simple  for  life  or  in  tail.  In  this  case  the 
heir  in  tail,  remainder-man,  or  reversioner,  is 
put  to  his  writ :  so  alienations  made  bj  hiu- 
bands  seised  in  right  of  their  wives,  or  1<T 
ecclesiastics  seised  in  right  of  their  choich, 
work  a  species  of  discontinuance. 

Blseord  (Lat  discordia).  In  Music,  a  chord 
or  harmony  which  produces  for  the  moment  an 
unpleasant  effect,  or  at  least  which  ppquires  to 
be  followed,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  resolved,  br  a 
concord  following,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ear. 

BUcordUu     [Eris.1 

BiseoiiBt.  An  allowance  made  ibr  the 
payment  of  money  before  it  becomes  due.  To 
favour  neither  party,  the  discount  on  a  ram  of 
money  due  a  year  hence  should  be  the  difierence 
between  that  sum  and  its  present  value ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  sum  which,  in  a  yearns  time,  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  would  yield  the 
same  amount  Thus  the  discount  on  a  bill  of 
104/.  due  a  year  hence  should  be  4/.,  money 
being  worth  four  per  cent  Bankers  and  mer- 
cantile men,  however,  are  allowed  the  advantage 
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of  calcnlfttiog  discount  as  simple  interest:  they 
would  diarge  4/.  Zs,  2|<1,  a  yearns  interest  on 
104/.  at  four  per  cent,  for  discounting  the  bill 
in  question. 

Discount.  In  Political  Economy.  A  person 
possessed  of  abilities,  opportunities,  and  cha- 
ructer  necpssaiy  for  carrying  on  an  industrial 
occupation  may  be  deficient  in  the  capital 
requisite  for  accomplishing  his  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  other  person,  whose 
tastes  or  whose  powers  are  inadeauate  for  en- 
gaging in  any  other  occupation  than  that  to 
vtuch  he  is  habituated,  may  have  accumulated  , 
otpital,  and  desire  to  employ  it  for  his  advan- 
tage. As  capital  is  desirable,  and  the  bene- 
ficial investment  or  employment  of  capital  is 
desirable  to  both  these  parties  respectively,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  means 
should  be  discovered  for  bringing  these  parties 
together,  and  for  satisfying  their  several  wishes; 
aod  as  modern  societies  are  laige,  and  the 
demand  and  supply  of  capital  may  not  on  this  ' 
account  be  easily  brought  into  communication,  I 
the  further  need  of  some  intermediaiy  or  other 
who  will  engage  to  find  employment  for  capital, 
and  capital  for  employment,  will  not  long  wait 
for  satisfaction.  The  person  who  supplies  < 
capital  will  require  some  advantage  for  his  | 
loan,  or,  as  Mr.  Senior  has  said,  '  a  reward  for 
his  abstinence '  in  not  employing  his  capital  on 
his  personal  gratification ;  and  aeain  the  bor- 
rower of  capit^  is  willing,  because  he  discovers  a 
farther  profit  on  the  extension  of  his  enei^es 
hj  means  of  additional  capital,  to  promise  the 
reward  or  remuneration  required.  The  amount 
or  remuneration  demanded  for  the  advance  is 
determined  by  the  joint  competition  of  borrow- 
ers and  lenders,  and  is  known  generally  by  the 
name  of  interest.     [Intbbbst.] 

Discount  is  only  another  form  of  interest. 
Investments  of  capital  are  either  made  for 
some  long  or  permanent  space  of  time,  or  are 
intended  only  for  short  or  recuirent  periods. 
The  latter  are  generally  made  under  tne  con- 
ditions of  discount ;  that  is,  the  interest  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  period  is  deducted 
from  the  amount  advanced  at  its  commence- 
ment To  borrow  100/.  at  four  per  cent,  for 
three  months,  and  to  pay  101/.  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  does  not,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, differ  substantially  from  taking  99/.  at 
oDce,  under  the  promise  to  pay  100/.  at  the 
end  of  three  months.  The  former  transaction 
would  be  called  interest ;  the  latter  ia  the 
process  of  diaoountinff  a  bill  of  exchange,  or 
other  oblipation,  the  &te  of  payment  of  which 
isdefetrecL 

The  intermediaries  to  the  borrower  and 
lender  in  mercantile  transactions  are  bankers, 
hill-discounters  and  the  like.  These  function- 
aries employ  to  some  extent  their  own  capital, 
to  a  far  larger  extent  the  capital  of  others,  in 
advances  upon  loan  to  borrowers ;  the  charge 
for  the  aecommodation  being  the  discount 
The  motive  inducing  the  deposit  of  cash  or 
capital  with  a  banker  or  bill-discounter  is 
either  the  convenience  of  a  banking  account, 
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and  the  privilege  which  the  customer  of  a  bank 
has  in  securing  assistance  either  by  loan  or  by 
discount  on  his  paper;  or  a  direct  participation 
in  the  profits  of  the  advances,  h^  an  arrange- 
ment fliilowing  depositors  a  variable  rate  of 
interest  on  their  deposits.  This  method  of 
accumulating  capital  for  banking  purposes  is 
especially  characteristic  of  modern  or  joint- 
stock  banking;  and  the  funds  available  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  derived  from  deposits, 
are  in  such  banks  many  times  more  than  the 
proprietors'  capitaL 

The  customary  rates  of  interest  and  discount 
have  a  tendency  to  equality.  But  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade,  the  rate  of  discount  is 
sb'ghtly  lower  than  the  rate  of  interest,  because 
there  IS  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  loan 
is  rapidly  repaid,  bills  being  generally  drawn 
for  three  mouths  only,  and  the  competition  of 
lenders  lowering  the  rate  of  discount  to  the 
minimum  which  the  supply  will  permit.  When, 
however,  the  money  market  is  said  to  be  tight, 
that  is  when  there  is  a  temporary  excess  of 
borrowers,  either  because  it  is  necessary  to 
meet  extraordinary  obligations,  or  because 
speculation  is  active,  or  the  foreign  exchanges 
are  adverse,  or  the  currency  is  contracted  by 
the  exportation  of  specie,  the  rate  of  discount 
is  higher  than  the  rate  of  interest;  the  com- 
petition of  borrowers  raising  the  rate  to  the 
maximum  which  can  be  extracted  from  their 
necessities. 

The  rate  of  discount  for  the  time  being  is 
determined  generally  by  the  directors  of  the 
bank  of  England.  This  establishment  is,  how- 
ever, affected  by  the  same  influences  which 
rdise  or  depress  the  rate  in  the  open  market. 
The  Bank  itself  discounts  bills,  and  if  it  kept 
the  rate  above  that  which  prevails  elsewhere, 
its  own  profits  would  diminish ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  were  its  rate  less  than  that  aft 
which  private  bill-discounters  can  afford  to 
make  their  advances,  the  pressure  for  accom- 
modation would  diminish  its  resources.  The 
publication,  therefore,  of  its  minimum  rate  of 
discount  is  always  a  matter  of  importance  to 
merchants,  because  it  indicates  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  body  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
business,  is  the  rate  at  which  loans  can  be 
made  for  commercial  purposes.  [Exchaxos, 
Bill  of;  Panic;  Moitkt  Mabkbt.] 

IMaooiirfle  (Lat  discursus).  In  Rhetoric,  a 
series  of  sentences  and  arguments  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art.  In  Logic,  this  term 
is  applied  to  the  third  operation  of  the  mind, 
commonly  called  reasoning.    [Logic] 

]Maeowei7.  In  Law,  the  act  of  revealing 
or  disclosing  any  matter  by  a  defendant  in  his 
answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery.     [Chancsbt.] 

IMserase  or  IMsoraaite  (Or.  8ff,  and 
Kp&ris,  mixture).  Native  antimonide  of  silver. 
It  occurs  crystallised  and  in  grains.  The  colour 
is  silver-white  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

BUcrete  (Lat  discretus,  separated).  A 
term  in  Mathematics  opposed  to  oontinuoue. 
Thus  ordinaiT  numbers  are  discrete  quantiHes, 
being  formed  by  the  snccessiTe  aaditien  of 
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units.  Again,  four  nnmben  are  said  to  form 
a  discrete  proportion  when  the  ratio  of  Uie  first 
to  the  second,  although  equal  to  that  of  the 
third  to  the  fourth,  differs  from  that  of  the 
second  to  the  third.  The  numbers  2,  3,  4,  6 
possess  this  property ;  whereas  2,  4,  8, 16  are 
continued  proportionals. 

mserlmliuuit  (Lat.  discrimino,  I  separate). 
The  resultant  of  the  system  of  equations,  formed 
by  equating  to  sero  the  several  first  deriyed 
functions  of  a  given  quantic,  is  called  the 
discriminant  of  that  quuntic ;  since,  when  it 
vanishes,  the  quantic  may  always  be  expressed  ; 
as  a  quadric  in  (^t  —  1)  variables  linearly  re- 
lated to  the  n  original  ones.     [ELimirATioN.] 

In  the  case  of  the  ternary  quadric 

u^iahedefSi  *,  y,  e)\ 
the  discriminant  being  the  resultant  of  the 
system 

du 

is  the  symmetrical  determinant 
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The  vanishing  of  this  discriminant  indicates 
that  the  conic  i«»0  breaks  up  into  a  pair  of 
right  lineS)  in  other  words  possesses  a  double 
point. 

From  the  properties  of  the  resultant  of  a 
system  of  ouantics  [Resultant],  we  at  once 
conclude  that  the  discriminant  of  an  tn-ary 
fi-ic,  that  is  to  say  of  a  quantic  of  the  n^ 
order  in  m  variables,  is  a  homogeneous  function 
fif  the  coefficients  of  the  dsffree  f»(n— 1)"-^ 
and  of  the  weight  n(n-l)"-*;  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  coefficient  of  any  term  of  the 
quantic  is  affected  with  a  suffix  equal  to  the 
exponent  of  the  power  of  one  of  the  yariables 
X  m  that  term. 

Every  equation  with  one  unknown  term  may 
be  converted  into  a  binary  quantic,  and  conse- 
quently has  a  discriminant.  'The  latter,  in 
fact,  is  the  product  of  the  squares  of  all  the 
differences  oetween  any  two  roots  of  the 
equation,  and  consequently  vanishes  identically 
whenever  the  equation  has  two  equal  roots. 
The  discriminant,  it  may  be  observed,  lastly,  is 
always  an  invariant  of  the  quantic    [Iiiya- 

BIAMT.] 

Bisons  (Lat.\  The  ancient  quoit,  which 
consisted  of  a  neaw  circular  mass  of  iron, 
sometimes  perforated  in  the  middle.  In  the 
ancient  game,  the  players  aimed  at  no  mark, 
but  simply  tried  to  throw  the  quoit  to  the 
greatest  possible  distance.  In  the  Cabinet  des 
Antiquites  of  Paris,  a  diacus  is  preserved  in  which 
holes  are  provided  for  the  tnumb  and  fingers. 
The  practice  of  throwing  discs  is  mentioned  by 
Hoiner  amongst  the  sports  which  occurred  at 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus ;  and  Pindar  celebrates 
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DISEASE 

Castor  and  lolaus  as  akilfiil  throwen  of  th« 
disc 

IMseiitleiit  (Lat  discutio,  I  disperse).  Re- 
medies which  repel  or  resolve  tumoois. 

JMaease.  Any  morbid  state  of  the  Mj 
generally,  or  of  any  particular  orgtn  or  put 
of  the  body,  is  callea  a  disease^  By  medioU 
writers  the  term  disease  is  defined  as  imply- 
ing '  a  deviation  fix>m  the  natural  and  healthT 
actions  of  the  whole  system  car  of  any  indi- 
vidual part;'  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  certain  forms  ol  disease  by  the 
following  terms,  namely:  .^cgviret^,  which  are 
not  congenital  or  hereditary,  but  derived  from 
causes  evidently  operating  after  birth.  Acatf, 
which  are  severe,  but  ox  oomparativelj  short 
duration.  Astkenict  attended  by  manifest  de 
pression  of  the  vital  powers.  C&roatr,  which 
are  of  long  duration.  Oongemtal^  which  ar^ 
bom  with  the  individual.  Constitutional, 
which  more  or  less  affect  the  whole  sjstem. 
Contagious',  this  term  sihould  be  confined  to 
those  diseases  only  which  are  comimmicable 
firom  one  to  another  by  contact,  either  prasoiul 
or  intermediate ;  it  is  presumed,  for  instancy 
that  the  plague  is  a  truly  oonti^;ioiiB  do»f^*t, 
and  that  it  can  be  tranaferred  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  only  by  actoal  bodily  oootact. 
or  through  the  medium  of  beddothes  or  articles 
of  apparel.  The  term  contagious  diseast  is, 
however,  often  misapplied  to  those  which  vr 
infectious,  or  communicable  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  atmosphere.  Endemic,  diseL^n 
which  are  either  peculiar  to  particular  plu^ 
or  which  are  especially  present  in  eeitth 
districts  only.  Epidemic,  diseases  which  a.*^ 
generally  difHised  over  a  whole  country ;  tk; 
may  generally  be  traced  to  atmospheric  ooses 
and  are  commonly  of  an  infectious  dianct^r: 
influenza  and  cholera  often  prevail  in  this  vir- 
Exanthematous  are  those  diseases  whidi  ^ 
accompanied  by  an  eruptiye  fever,  vaSi  ^ 
measles,  smallpox,  &c  Hereditary  disea.**^ 
are  such  as  prevail  in  fiimilies,  and  are  tnD»- 
mitted  by  parents  to  their  offspring ;  goat  sod 
scrofdla  fiimiah  examples.  Idio^tHe  or  pn- 
marjjf  diseases  are  thooe  which  are  act  de- 
pendent upon  or  symptomatic  of  others; 
certain  aiiections  of  the  head,  for  iait^nce, 
may  arise  immediately  ttom  disease  of  tjie 
brain,  or  they  may  be  mediately  connected  with 
disordered  btates  of  the  stomadi:  the  fonnrr 
are  idiopathic,  the  latter  syny^tomatie,  Intfr- 
current  diseases  are  those  which  arise  is 
individuals  from  incidental  oanses  duris^the 
prevalence  of  endemic  or  epidemic  sicknAS. 
intermittent  diseases  are  mariced  by  a  regohr 
cessation  and  recurrence  of  symptoms;  tb 
patient,  during  the  interval,  bong,  to  all  ap* 
pearance,  free  Irom  disorder:  the  various  forms 
of  ague  are  characteristically  intermxtteot 
Local  diseases  are  opposed  to  those  which  u* 
constitutional ;  they  are  presumed  to  be  limited 
to  some  particular  or;^:  the  term  ^fo^ 
disease  is  sometimes  misapplied  in  this  sense. 
MaUanant  diseases  are  tnoee  which  u^  <d* 
high^  dangerous  and    intractable  chazacter. 


DISINTEGRATION 

re  geaenll;  Teiy 

a»  loimt  of  fever, 
npidlj  deprening  the  vital  energies,  an  Mid 
lo  isnime  ■  malignant  tjpe :  hence  also  tbe 
tfcm  maligniait,  u  Generally  applied  to  the 
Asiatic  cholera.  LoceJ  diseasee  tue  fretjnentlj 
BuUgnant,  nich  aa  cancer  and  iU-canditioned 
ulirn :  all  these  are  opposed  to  the  miid  fomu  , 
of  )hs  nme  nioUdiea.  Ftriodicai,  dieeaaee 
vliich  lecnr  at  fixed  periods,  u  io  sutiunn, 
wiolpr,  Sk.  Puenrral,  diseases  incident  to  i 
vomen  soon  after  childbirth.  Sptirific  diseases 
Kt  thoM  which  are  marked  by  some  disardered 
Titalidian  not  belonging  to  ^eaae  in  grnetal, 
l)ut  peculiar  to  the  individnal  eaae.  Sporadic 
diKiues  are  those  arising  from  adventitious 
nnses  iflMJDg  the  individuaL  Stlifiiio  dis- 
RiHa  ai«  marked  bj  the  actiritj  of  the  vital 
puweis,  directly  opposed  Id  those  which  are 
•itbeaic 

Dr.  William  Fur  some  yean  ago  proposed 
(0  apply  the  term  tymetic  to  an  extensiTe  class 
of  diseases  which  he  probably  regarded  aa  pro- 
dtoed  by  fermentstion  (from  the  Greek  word 
i\iltitt,  to  ferntent).  The  term  is  perhaps  more 
(oirectly  applicable  to  diseasescaosed  by  paludal 
or  inimal  demmpositiDiiB,  and  id  this  way  it 
hu  been  oaed  when  speaking  of  fevers  snd  of 
Ihf  pflects  of  speci&e  animal  poisons.  Its  ap- 
plffAtioD  has,  boverer,  been  lately  extended  to 
diirsses  vising  from  scsrcily  of  Cood,  froia  on- 
■liolesome  food,  and  even  cases  of  scnrvy  and 


t  (Lat.  dis;  Teutonic, 
ftwV,  free).  The  deprivation  of  the  rights 
ind  privilpges  of  free  ciliienBhip,  The  term  is 
chi(«y  applied  in  the  present  day  to  the  act 
•hich  deprive*  a  borough  of  the  right  of  re- 
turning representatives  to  parliament. 

UalvfMtanta.  Substances  which  destroy 
infiwtiain  uid  coatagtoos  poisons.  Many  ar- 
tid»  formerly  considered  as  poesessins  these 
prapeitiea  ore  now  known  to  be  ineffectual. 
■tiFh  as  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  of  homt  resins, 
of  aromatic  wooda,  and  certain  essential  oils ; 
these,  however,  only  cover  bad  odoors.  The  real 
disinfectants  comprise  a  few  of  tlie  gaseous 
■rids,  bat  Dearly  all  of  tliese  have  beeo  super- 
Bsded  by  the  pecoliar  powers  of  chlorine. 

IMalnftatliiK  Uqnor.  Solutions  of  chlor- 
ide of  soda  and  of  chloride  of  lime  are  known 
under  this  name.  Labarraque's  Disinfectant 
is  a  solation  of  hypochlorite  of  soda.  Sir  W. 
Burnett's  Disinfectant  is  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  line. 

(I«t.   dis,  and  integer. 


subject  to  this  action,  some  wearing  away 
evenly  aad  regularly,  and  showiag  liKle  sign 
uf  the  change  they  undergo ;  olhen,  such  as 
granite,  weating  venr  im^iuarly,  ovricg  [o  the 
unequal  hardness  of  the  rocks.  Some  of  the 
Sbellaud  lalea  present  magniflcent  specimens 
of  Ihe  w^r  and  tear  of  granite.  On  the  west , 
of  Ueikle  Roe  (he  softer  veins  have  mouldered 
«way,  while  the  firmer  rock  which  included ! 


DISK 

them  has  remained  unaltered ;  and  in  this  waj 
long  narrow  lavinea  are  laid  open  which  give 
access  to  the  waves.  The  singnlar  cluater'cf 
rocks  at  Hillswickness,  which  has  been  com- 
pared, when  seen  at  a  distance,  to  a  small 
fioet  of  vessels  with  epresd  sails,  also  affiirds  a 
goudinatance  of  granitic  disintegration.   Lime- 


stones Bometimes  disintegrate  with  great  irrs- 
gularity,  but  mom  frequently  they  form  into 
caverns,  the  water  esting  them  out  The  dis- 
integration of  roeka  by  tbe  aeaside  is  very 
marked  and  often  ven  inBtmctive, 

The  action  of  weatier  is  greatly  helped  when 
the  climate  is  such  as  to  admit  of  frequent 
alterations  of  temperatnre  above  and  helow 
the  point  at  which  water  attains  its  greatcet 
density  (39°  Fahr.).  It  is  also  well  seen  where 
ice  is  common  in  summer  on  account  of  th« 
greet  elevation  of  the  land.  Thns,  in  moon- 
tains  of  nf«t  elevation  thia  fbrce  is  often 
vsempliflod. 

lUOJiiBotlTa-  In  Qrammar,  a  conjnnctiou 
which  ditgoins  the  sense  of  the  connected  aea- 
tenoea,  as,  '  He  is  either  wicked  or  foolish,' 
'  They  are  neither  wise  nor  brave.' 

2M«]nnotlwe  rropoaltlon.  In  Logic,  a 
proposition  compounded  of  two  or  more  cate- 
gorical propositions,  so  stated  as  to  imply  that 
some  of  them  must  be  true:  thus,  'Either 
A^'B,  or  C-D.'  A  disjunctive,  in  which  the 
two  propositions  are  not  natorBlly  connected 
together  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  warrant  their 
being  proposed  as  alternatives,  is  nngaton  and 
abaiud  in  sense,  although  not  incorrect  in  lo- 
gical form.  If  one  or  more  of  the  categorical 
antecedent  piopoeitions  be  denied,  we  inferthat 
the  remaining  pne.  or,  if  there  are  mora  than 
one,  some  one  of  those  remaining,  is  Ime:  e.g. 
'Either  A=BorC=^D;  butAis  noteqnalto 
B,  therefore  C  —  D.'  A  poem  is  either  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent:  bat  it  is  not  good  ;  Uers- 
fore  it  is  bsd  or  indifferent.  There  are  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  ditjunctitt  ^Uo^imt  founded 
on  the  disjunctive  proposition. 

IHak  (Qr.  Ilmt«).  In  Botany,  a  tarm  ap- 
plied to  certain  bodies  or  projections,  situated 
between  the  bsse  of  the  stamens  and  tlie  base  ^ 
tbe  ovary,  bat  forming  part  of  neither,  and  taking 
a  variety  of  forms,  the  most  common  of  iri^£ 
are  those  of  rings  or  scales.  The  disk  is  uiuallj 
supposed  (o  consist  of  rudimentary  stomeiu^ 
since  an  anther  has  been  noticed  to  grow  ftma 
that  of  Paonia  Moutan,  and  in  other  esses 
manifest  indications  ore  observable  of  a  ten- 


DISLOCATION 

.  DtalooatloB  (Lat  dis»  and  loctu,  a  piace), 
A  rargical  term,  synonymous  with  luxation. 
'When  the  articular  sur&ces  of  bones  are 
forced  out  of  their  proper  situation,  they  are 
said  to  be  dislocated  or  luxated.  A  consider- 
able share  of  anatomical  knowledge  is  re- 
quired to  detect  the  nature  of  these  acddentf ; 
»nd  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  students 
neglect  to  inform  themselves  sufficiently  upon 
the  subject.'  (Sir  A  Cooper  s  Surgical  Essays, 
i.  p.  2.) 

BiaparC  In  Ounnery,  half  the  difference 
between  the  diameter  of  the  base  ring  at 
tho  breech  of  a  gun  and  that  of  the  swell  of 
t]ie  muzzle. 

Blapensarj  (Lat.  dispensare,  to  distribute). 
A  place  where  medicines  are  made  up  Hnd  dis- 
tributed ;  but  the  term  is  used  more  generally  for 
a  charitable  institution,  where  the  poor  are  sup- 
plied with  medicines  and  advice.  Institutions  of 
this  nature  are  of  oomparatiyely  recent  origin ; 
though  they  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  every 
town  of  any  importance  both  in  this  eonntry 
and  on  the  Continent  In  London  there  are 
one  or  more  dispensaries  in  each  district ;  and 
to  every  dispensaiy  there  are  always  attached 
one  or  more  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothe- 
caries, whose  duty  it  is  respectively  to  pre- 
scribe and  dispense  medicines  to  the  poor,  and 
to  visit  them  in  their  own  houses  in  the  event 
of  their  being  too  ill  to  attend  personally  at  the 
institution.  In  most  cases  aispensariea  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

IMflpensatloii.  In  Law,  a  license  granted 
by  the  bishop  to  a  clergyman  within  his  diocese 
to  omit  some  particular  of  his  duty;  as,  to  hold 
two  or  more  benefices,  or  to  reside  out  of  his 
parish.  In  the  church  of  England  the  power 
of  dispensation  has  been  very  strictly  limited 
by  recent  legislation.  The  name  is  peculiar  to 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  was  formerly  applied  to 
the  licenses  granted  by  the  papal  authority  iat 
several  puiposes;  as,  to  marry  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  &c. 

Blapeiiflatory.  A  word  synonymous  with 
Pkabxacoposia.  [which  see]  ;  signifying  a  book 
which  describes  the  history,  preparation,  and 
composition  of  medicines. 

Blspenslnv  Power.  In  English  Law,  it 
WHS  held  by  early  authorities,  that  the  king  had 
a  right  to  dispense  with  the  penalty  on  mala 
prohifritOj  things  forbidden  by  law  and  not 
by  moral  obligation;  whence  the  claims  of 
Jamc«  IL  to  dispense  with  tests  against  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  which  contributed  to 
his  overthrow. 

BtoperalOB  (Lat.  dispersio).  In  Optics,  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  angular  separation  of 
the  constituent  rays  of  light  when  aeoomposed 
by  the  prism.  In  consequence  of  the  unequal 
refinmgibility  of  the  different  rays,  a  beam  of 
light  admitted  through  a  small  hole  or  slit  in 
the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and  refracted 
by  passing  through  a  prism,  forms  an  elongated 
image  or  spectrum ;  the  red  rays,  which  are  the 
least  refracted,  occupying  one  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  the  violet  rays,  which  suffer  the 
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greatest  refraction,  oocupjijig  the  other  eoi 
The  rays  therefore,  after  lefrietioo,  are  do 
longer  parallel ;  so  ^t  the  index  of  refraction 
(or  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  inddeoee  to  tht 
sine  of  refraction)  is  different  for  each  ray; 
and  the  difference  of  tl\fi  Indices  for  the  ei* 
treme  rays  is  called  the  dispersion  of  the  light. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  first  examined  the 
prismatic  colours,  was  led  by  some  imperfect 
experiments  to  suppose  the  di^Mrsion  p^cypo^ 
tional  to  the  refraction ;  but  it  was  soon  dii- 
oovered  that  although  the  colours  in  spectra 
formed  by  prisms  of  different  substances  are 
always  arranged  in  the  same  order,  they  do  not 
occupy  the  same  relatiTe  lengths — aprifimof 
flint  glass,  for  example,  giving  proportioiollT 
less  red  and  more  violet  than  a  prism  of  crrnrn 
glass ;  and  that  substance^  for  which  the  index 
of  refraction  of  the  middle  xay  of  the  spectrum 
is  nearly  the  same,  produce  spectra  cif  diffo^ 
ent  lengths,  or  different  amounts  of  dispeisiuo. 
It  is  on  this  property,  namely,  the  irxatunalitj 
of  the  refractive  and  dispersive  powen  of 
different  snbstanoee^  that  the  methods  of 
forming  achromatic  lenses  depend:  had  the 
supposition  of  Newton  been  correct,  it  voold 
have  been  impossible  to  produce  an  image  h^ 
refraction  unacoompaxuea  by  the  prismabe 
colours.    rAciisoMi.Txs]f ;  Objbct-ojuss.] 

The  difference  between  the  indices  of  refra^ 
tion  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  speGtmrn 
formed  by  a  prism  of  any  substance  is  called 
the  coefficient  of  dispersion  with  respect  to  that 
substance^  or  simply  the  dispersion;  and  the 
dispersive  power  is  the  quotient  whidi  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  coefficient  of  dispesn 
by  the  mean  index  of  refraction  dimmiabfd 
by  unity.  The  mean  index  is  that  of  ^ 
ray  which  corresponds  to  the  middle  d  thfi 
spectrum.  As  these  terms  are  ci  fraigist 
occurrence  in  scientific  works,  we  shall  mu- 
trate  the  definitions  by  an  example.  Aoeoid^ 
ing  to  Sir  D.  Brewster,  the  index  of  refractioB 
of  diamond  for  the  extreme  violet  ray  is  2'4()7. 
and  for  the  extreme  red  ray  2*411 ;  the  difle^ 
ence  of  these  two  indices  is  '056,  which,  there- 
fore, is  the  coefficient  of  dispenuon  for  dismosd. 
Again,  the  mean  index,  or  mean  of  the  abore 
two  numbers,  is  2  439,  which  diminished  bj 
unity  becomes  1*439 ;  therefore  the  dispetsTt 
power  of  diamond  is  *056  divided  by  1-439,  or 
0388.     [Refbaotion;  Light;  Orncs;  Sfb- 

TRXJM.] 

DlapUMement  of  a  VaaMI.    The  we^t 

of  water  which  a  Tessel  displaces,  whidi  is  of 
course  equal  to  her  own  weight ;  the  shipwright's 
or  government  measurement  ought  to  fonush  a 
very  good  approximation  to  the  quantity  thus 
ascertained,  but  they  both  are  made  to  com- 
prebend  so  many  extraneous  conditions  that 
they  affi)rd  very  slight  indications  of  the  aetul 
displacement 

Bispoaitlon.  In  Architecture,  one  of  the 
six  essentials  of  the  art  It  is  the  arrangoneot 
of  the  whole  design  by  means  of  the  iehnogra^ 
phy  (plan),  orthography  (section  and  elevation), 
and  scenography  (perspective  view);  anddif* 


DISSECTION 

ft^r*  from  dutribution^  which  signifies  the  par- 
tic  ular  airangements  of  the  internal  parta  of  a 
building. 

BiaaeuHon  (Lat.  disseoo,  /  cut  asunder). 
The  cutting  to  pieces  of  any  organised  body 
v-ith   a  view  to  elucidate  ita  structure  and 

fUDCtiODS.      [AlfATOMT.] 

DIaaeirtn.  In  Law,  a  species  of  wrongful 
oQdter  or  puttine  out  of  him  who  is  seised  of 
th('  freehold  in  lands :  it  is  either  single  dis- 
stisin^  or  disseUin  by  force^  more  properly 
termed  deforcement. 

DlM«Bters«  Persons  who  dissent  from  the 
doofrines  or  usages  of  the  established  church  of 
Eniiland.  Boman  Catholics,  howoTer,  are  ge- 
uerally  referred  to  as  a  distinct  class,  and  the 
temi  Dissenters  applied  to  Protestants  only. 

The  first  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land were  the  Puritans,  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  complained  of  the 
use  of  the  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  some  other  relics,  as  they  esteemed 
tlum,  of  jxjpery.  The  laws  of  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, required  their  attendance  at  church  under 
!>^vere  penalties ;  and  no  opportunity  was  al- 
lowed them,  even  though  they  held  episcopacy 
itself  in  abhorrence,  of  forming  separate  sects  or 
cijDgregations.  Perhaps  the  first  distinct  sect 
of  Dissenters  were  the  Brownists,  who  adopted 
very  extreme  opinions  on  the  subject  of  church 
kitveniment,  and  against  whom  the  punishment 
of  d^ath  was  enacted,  as  denying  the  queen's 
yi[iromucy  in  ecdeaiastical  matters.  On  the 
aceebtiiun  of  James  I.  an  attempt  was  made  by 
tilt'  puritanical  party  within  the  church  to 
obtain  a  relaxation  in  some  points  of  doctrine 
aud  discipline ;  but  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  which  was  convened  upon  that  occasion, 
^^[Kinited  without  effecting  more  than  a  few 
tiitiiug  alterations  in  the  services.  The  penal 
lavvs  continued  in  force,  and  Dissenters  were 
n-.it  recognised  as  a  distinct  body  by  the  state. 
They  may  be  said  to  owe  their  origin  in  this 
M>iiHe  to  the  assembly  of  divines  convened  by 
authority  of  parliament  at  Westminster  in  1643, 
when  a  body  of  120  clergymen  and  30  laymen 
met  and  established  the  Presbyterian  forms  of 
do^^trine  and  government,  as  set  forth  in  the 
book  called  the  Directory,  The  Independent 
party  did  not  entirely  accede  to  this  settlement, 
and  created  some  disturbances  during  the  Pro- 
to^^torate.    At  the  Restoration,  the  Presbyterian 
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rgy  were  ejected  on  St  Bartholomew's  day, 
1662,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  re- 
established the  Liturgy,  and  was  attended  with 
some  circumstances  of  aggravation  and  harsh- 
Df'ss.  Two  thousand  nonconforming  clergy 
^ere  thereby  ^ected  from  their  benefices.  The 
Corporation  Act,  requiring  attendance  on  the 
(^crament  preparatory  to  accepting  municipal 
offices,  was  also  passed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
rti«;n;  and  the  Test  Act  followed,  which  ex- 
cluded Dissenters  in  like  manner  from  all  places 
of  trust  and  profit  under  government  These 
laws  were  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV. ;  and  Dis- 
senters am  now  required  only  to  make  a  deda- 
ration,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Act,  that 
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they  will  not  exercise  any  infiuence  they  may 
possess  by  virtue  of  such  office  to  injure  or 
weaken  the  church  by  law  established.  The 
Act  of  Toleration  (1  Wm.  &  Mary)  had  lung 
since  abrogated  the  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth 
against  Dissenters,  excepting  Papists  and  such 
as  deny  the  Trinity. 

XMsseplmenta  (Lat  dissepimentum^.  In 
Botany,  the  partitions  that  are  formed  in  the 
ovary  by  the  united  sides  of  the  cohering  carpeld, 
and  which  separate  the  inside  into  cells ;  also 
called  septa, 

Sisaldenta*  In  modem  European  History, 
a  term  applied  in  Poland  to  those  dissenters 
from  the  established  religion  (Catholic)  who, 
under  the  old  republic,  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith ;  including  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  Qreeks,  but  excluding  various 
minor  sects.  Their  rights  were  fixed  by  the 
Religious  Peace  (paxdissidentium)  of  1673,  but 
they  were  infiinged  upon  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  various  princes.-  They  were  sup- 
ported in  demanding  the  repeal  of  these  re- 
strictions by  Kossia  and  Prussia  (in  1766),  and 
hence  those  powers  acquired  one  of  their  fa- 
vourite pretexts  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Polish  nation.  Their  rights  were  restored 
in  1775,  with  some  exceptions ;  but  after  the 
Russian  conquest  they  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Catholics. 

Biaaolvlnv  Views.  These  popular  phan- 
tasmagorial  representations  are  produced  by 
means  of  two  magic  lanterns  [Magic  LAirrsBN], 
which  are  placed  side  by  side  with  their  lens 
tubes  slightly  convergent,  so  that  the  projected 
images  may  be  superposed  upon  the  screen 
placed  to  receive  them.  An  opaque  rectangular 
shutter,  capable  of  revolving  vertically  upon  a 
pivot  fixed  midway  between  the  two  lanterns,  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  enses  in  such  a  position 
that,  when  horizontal,  it  cuts  off  one  half  of 
the  pencil  of  light  from  both  lenses.  If  this 
shutter  be  made  to  revolve  through  a  small 
arc,  it  must  obviously  shut  off  the  whole  of  the 
pencil  of  light  from  one  of  the  lanterns  which 
we  will  call  A,  whilst  it  allows  thatfrom  theother 
lantern  B  to  pass  unhindered.  When  the  shutter 
is  in  this  position,  and  each  lantern  is  supplied 
with  its  slide,  the  image  from  B  will  be  seen 
upon  the  screen  in  full  brilliancy ;  but  if  the 
shutter  be  now  made  slowly  to  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  image  from  A  will  be 
eradually  disclosed  and  that  from  B  in  the  same 
degree  concealed ;  the  one  appearing  to  dissolve 
whilst  the  other  developes.  To  obtain  a  good 
e£fect  with  this  apparatus,  it  is  necessarv  that 
the  lanterns  should  be  illuminated  with  the 
lime  light 

IMaaoiuuiee.  In  Music,  the  same  as  <2m- 
cord, 

IMstemper.  A  disease  of  the  dog.  The 
distemper  in  dogs  is  commonly  considered  as  a 
catarrhal  disorder,  and  in  general  a  runnins 
from  the  nose  and  eyes  is  one  of  the  first  and 
leading  symptoms ;  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  mort  drr  cough,  and  succeeded  by  wast- 
ing of  the  flesh  and  lo68of  strength  and  spirits. 
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The  naml  deflnxioii,  which  is  at  flnt  wateiy, 
becomes  after  Bome  days,  or  perhaps  weeks, 
muoous  and  pomlent,  loading  tne  eyes  and  ob- 
structing the  nostrils ;  the  cough  becomes  more 
distressing,  and  is  attended  by  an  effort  com- 
pounded of  coughing  and  vomiting;  the  list- 
lessness,  wasting,  and  loss  of  appetite  also 
increase. 

If  the  disease  be  virulent,  symptoms  of  affec- 
tion of  the  brain  are  its  frequent  concomitants, 
attended  by  fits,  and  great  debility  and  para- 
lysis of  the  extremities,  or  by  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  resembling  St.  Vitus's  dance ;  and  such  is 
the  induced  irritability  of  the  animal  at  this 
period,  that  an  angry  menace  or  the  sight  of 
another  dog  will  often  bring  a  fit  on,  while 
fondling  and  encouraging  a  dog  under  these 
primary  attacks  will  shorten  their  duration 
or  altogether  check  them.  If  they  continue, 
and  increase  in  violence  and  frequency,  they 
commonly  prove  fatal.  '  If  the  fits,'  says  Mr. 
Blaine,  *have  gained  their  full  hold  on  the 
dog,  a  partial  or  total  mental  alienation  takes 
place;  when  total,  the  poor  animal  is  often 
perfectly  phrenitic ;  he  waters  and  dungs  un- 
consciously ;  he  tears  up  the  ground,  bites  every- 
thing around  him,  andnotunfrequently  himself 
also.  When  the  fit  is  over,  he  snakes  himself, 
and  looks  and  acts  as  usual,  unless  the  attacks 
have  been  very  violent  and  long-continued, 
when  they  leave  him  greatly  exhausted  and 
dispirited.'  In  some  of  these  attacks  the  dog 
walks  round  and  round,  unconscious  of  every- 
thing about  him.  In  such  cases,  the  unfortu- 
nate animal  is  often  supposed  to  be  mad,  and  is 
fr^uently  sacrificed  accordingly ;  *  but  the  sud- 
denness of  the  seizure  ought  to  inform  the 
looker-on  of  the  total  impossibility  of  its  being 
rabieSy  which  is  always  in  the  worst  cases 
marked  with  some  recollection,  some  know- 
ledge, and  which  never  exhibits  the  indiscrimi- 
nate fury  which  characterises  epilepsy.* 

Infiammation  of  the  lungs  is  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  consequence  of  distemper ;  and  the 
bowels  are  always  more  or  less  afilected  bv  diar- 
rhcsa  and  dysenteric  discharges,  often  indicating 
ulceration  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  accom- 
panied by  bloody  mucus  and  extremely  offen- 
sive evacuations. 

Protracted  cases  of  distemper  are  sometimes 
attended  by  a  pustular  eruption  on  the  abdo- 
men and  chest,  accompanied  sometimes  by  an 
hepatic  affection,  callra  by  sportsmen  the.ve/- 
low  disease^  from  its  giving  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  a  yellow  hue :  these  are  almost  al- 
ways fatal  symptoms. 

The  danger  and  fatality  of  this  disease  depend 
upon  so  many  causes,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prognosticate  the  results :  it  \b  frequently 
fatal  to  weakly  and  delicate  dogs,  and  more  so 
in  town  than  in  the  country.  Early  in  the 
disease  a  single  fit  is  not  alarming ;  but  one  or 
more  fits  in  the  advanced  stages  are  seldom 
followed  by  recovery :  impatience  of  light,  red 
eves,  pneumonic  attacks,  and  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea, are  all  bad  symptoms;  and  spasmodic 
twitehings,   a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a 
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pustular  Amption,  ars  in  almost  all  cases  the 
forerunners  of  death. 

Laxatives,  emetics,  and  ooeasiODal  Ueeding, 
are  the  leading  remedies  in  the  eaily  ft&g« 
of  this  disease ;  obstinate  diazrhcea  should  b« 
checked  by  astringents ;  and  warm  bathing  and 
antispasmodics  must  be  resorted  to  to  qosU  tiie 
violence  of  the  fits. 

The  distemper  is  communicated  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  diseased  catarrhal  secretion,  and  it 
may  also  be  given  by  its  inocolatioD ;  ifiocaU- 
tion  has  indeed  been  prc^xMed  as  a  mitigatioD 
of  the  disorder,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
vaccination  is  a  preventive.  But  it  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Blaine  that  vaednatioB  is  quite 
inefficacions;  and  that  inoculation  with  the 
matter  of  distemper  is  equally  indfident  in 
mitigating  the  complaint,  even  when  it  is  bo^ 
rowed  from  the  mildest  forms.  Many  dogs, 
indeed,  which  have  taken  the  disease  by  inocQ- 
lation  have  had  it  with  peculiar  severity,  and 
several  have  sunk  under  it.  (Blaine's  C<mm 
Patholoff^,) 

DiSTRMFXB  or  DBsmcFEB  (Fr.  dtoempe, 
Ital.  tempera).  In  Painting,  a  preparation  of 
opaque  colour  ground  up  with  sue  and  viter, 
with  gum-water,  or  similar  vehicles.  It  is 
used  especially  in  scene  painting.  This  species 
of  painting  is  also  called,  when  practised  on 
a  small  sode,  body-colour  painHnff,  iempm, 
and  gouache^  from  the  Itauan  guana  Dis- 
temper or  tempera  was  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  in  the  higher  departments  of  ait,  u 
well  as  illuminating,  before  the  establichment 
of  oil  or  varnish  painting ;  many  reniarbHc 
specimens  of  early  Italian,  Flemish,  and  6«^ 
man  pictures  of  this  daas  are  in  the  Kat^-ioi 
Gallery.  The  method  is  generally  objecticc- 
able,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vehide  dr^ 
rendering  it  difficult  to  blend  the  tints.  This 
objection  was  in  a  great  measure  obviated  bj 
the  Cologne  and  earl^  Engliah  painten.  by 
mixing  a  small  quanti^  of  honey  with  th^'ir 
tempera^  which  rendered  it  less  drying.  £^ 
and  fig-sap  have  also  been  similarly  emploTed : 
both  were  used  by  the  ancients.  But  mis  m^ 
thod  of  painting  has  been  generally  supeisedt^ 
in  Europe,  for  higher  art,  by  the  method  of 
varnish  painting  established  by  the  Van  £^ 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  (EastUke's 
Materials  for  a  Sutoryof  Oil  FaxnanQ^  1847) 
[On,  Paihtiwo.] 

IMstlieBe  (Or.  S/s,  and  o^roi,  tfreM^V  A 
name  given  by  Haiiy  to  Eyanite,  in  consequence 
of  its  double  electric  powers ;  some  e^aU  be- 
coming negatively,  and  others  positively  elM- 
trie  by  friction. 

IMatleli  (Or.  lHarix^iX  A  couplet  of  verses. 
In  the  Oreek,  Latin,  and  German  languages,  this 
term  is  applied  to  pieces  of  poetry  ooosistiDg 
of  two  Imes,  in  hexameter  and  pentsmeter 
verse. 

IMstf  oliUMii  (Gr.  ftlt,  and  arixn,  a  nw).  A 
double  row  of  eydashes,  the  innermost  of  wWch 
excite  a  constant  irritation  of  the  eye.  Toe 
term  tricktoMS  is  generally  ^iplied  to  this 
malformation. 
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Slitldioas  (Gr.  Ularixos),  In  Botany,  a 
term  appUed  to  tlie  armngement  of  organs  in 
two  lovB,  the  one  opposite  to  the  other,  as  the 
florets  of  many  grasses. 

BistillatlOB  (Lat.  distillatio).  The  evapo- 
ration and  subeequent  condensation  of  liquids 
by  means  of  a  stiu  and  refrigeratory^  or  of  a 
retort  and  receiver. 

The  discovezy  of  the  art  of  distillation  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  alchemists;  but  it 
va8  doubtlessly  known  in  more  remote  ages  to 
the  Arabians,  and  by  them  probably  derixed 
from  nations  &rther  east 

The  process  of  distillation,  though  in  con- 
tinual use  in  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
laboratoiy,  is  carried  on  upon  the  most  exten- 
sive scale  for  the  production  of  ardent  spirits  in 
the  distilleries.  Under  the  words  aIcohol, 
Brandt,  FntMBNTATioir,  Wine,  &c.  will  be  found 
some  details  bearing  upon  the  nature,  sources, 
and  production  of  spirituous  liquors;  in  the 
present  article,  therefore,  we  shall  limit  our- 
selves to  an  outline  of  tiie  different  processes 
vhich  are  more  exclusively  conducted  in  the 
British  distilleiy. 

There  are  two  distinct  operations  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ardent  spirits :  the  one  is  the  con- 
Tersion  of  certain  vegetable  principles  into 
alcohol ;  and  the  other,  the  separation  of  the 
alcohol  from,  the  other  substances  with  which  it 
is  necessarily  blended  durine  its  production. 

The  regetoble  principle  which  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  alcohol  is  eugar ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  used  directly^  as  where  molasses  and 
analogous  saccharine  products  are  subjected 
to  immediate  fermentation ;  or  it  is  indirectly 
obtamed  by  subjecting  amylaceous  grains  to 
certain  processes,  by  which  the  starch  they 
contain  is  first  converted  into  sugar,  and  then 
that  sugar  afterwards  alcoholised. 

In  our  distilleries  the  latter  alternative  is 
adopted ;  and  various  kinds  of  grain,  but  chiefly 
barley,  wheat,  and  lye,  with  more  or  less  malt, 
are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  maehing.  For 
this  purpose  the  pound  grain  and  the  bruised 
malt  are  dxdy  mixed,  and  infused  under  con- 
stant agitation  in  a  proper  quantity  of  hot 
water  in  the  maaktun ;  the  wort  is  then  run  of^ 
and  fresh  water  added,  till  the  soluble  materials 
of  the  min  are  extracted. 

In  tnis  way  the  mixed  worto  or  wash  is 
obtained,  whidi  is  afterwards  to  be  subjected 
to  fermentation;  but  in  the  distillery  the 
operator  is  not,  as  in  the  brewery,  left  to 
his  own  judgment  or  convenience,  but  en- 
forced to  coxiform  to  the  excise  laws,  which 
are  of  a  very  peremptory  character.  By  these 
laws  the  distiller  is  restricted  in  the  aensity 
of  bis  worts  to  specific  gravities  between  1060 
«nd  1090 ;  and  in  Scotland,  between  1030  and 
1075.  It  is  presumed  that  at  those  specific 
gravities,  which  are  called  50  and  90,  and  80 
and  76,  the  actual  quantity  of  saccharine  or 
^^u^chaiiflable  matter  contained  in  each  barrel 
(or  36  imperial  gallons)  amounto  respectively  to 
from  47^  lbs.  to  86  lbs.,  and  from  28  lbs.  to 
79^1bs.    When  this  wash  is  adjusted  as  to 
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density, it  is  run  into  the  fermenting  vats,  where, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  yeasty  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  fermentetion,  which 
continues  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  days,  the 
time  required  for  its  completion  varying  with 
the  mass  of  liquid  and  with  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere. 

During  mashing,  the  starch  passes  into 
sugar,  and  during  fermentetion  the  sugar 
changes  into  alcohol ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  the  wash  gradually  decreases  in  density 
or  attenuates;  and  as  soon  as  this  attenuation 
has  reached  its  maximum,  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  hydrometer,  it  should  be  distilltni 
in  order  to  prevent  the  commencement  of  acetic 
fermentetion. 

In  all  large  distilleries  there  are  two  sets  of 
stills:  one  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  from 
the  wash  a  weak  spirit,  technically  called  low 
wines ;  and  the  other  for  redistilling  (or  recti- 
fying) the  low  wines.  In  these  distillations 
there  passes  over  along  with  the  first  and  last 

Sortions  of  the  spirits  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  of  a 
isagreeable  flavour  ana  odour,  and  rendering 
the  weaker  spirit  milky.  These  portions  are 
called  faintit  and  are  carefully  turned  into 
separate  receivers  as  soon  as  the  appearance  of 
the  runnings  from  the  worm  end  indicates  their 
presence. 

The  stills  now  universally  employed  are 
those  invented  by  Mr.  Eneas  Coffey  of  Dublin. 
In  this  apparatus,  technically  known  as  Coffey* s 
still,  the  spirituous  vapour  is  condensed  by  the 
cold  wash,  which  is  thus  gradually  heated  nearly 
to  ite  boiling  point,  saving  thereby  a  large 
amount  of  fuel.  These  stills  can  produce  as 
much  as  3,000  gallons  per  hour. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  which  may  be  ob- 
teined  from  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  wiU 
depend  upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which 
mashing,  fermentetion,  and  distillation  have 
been  respectively  conducted ;  theoretically,  100 
pounds  of  sugar  are  conyertible  into  about  61 
of  alcohol  and  49  of  carbonic  acid.  The  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  to  be  procured  from  different 
kinds  of  grain  will  also  depend  upon  the  same 
causes,  and  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  of 
starch  and  gum  convertible  into  sugar,  which 
each  may  contein.  According  to  Hermstsedt., 
100  pounds  of  starch  should  yield  36  pounds  of 
real  alcohol ;  and  100  ponn<u  of  the  following 
grains  should  yield  the  following  quantities  of 
spirit  of  the  spedflc  gravity  of  0*9427 ;  that  is, 
of  spirit  containing  46  per  cent  of  real  alcohol ; 
namely,  wheat  40  to  46  pounds,  lye  36  to  42, 
barley  40,  oate  36,  buckwheat  40,  maize  40. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  malt  only  is  used 
in  the  distillexr,  in  which  case  the  distiller 
calculates  on  oDtaining  two  gallons  of  whisky 
of  proof  strength  from  each  bushel  of  malt 

The  proof  spirit  of  commerce,  and  that  of 
the  PharmacopcBia,  is  generally  stated  to  be  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  0*920  at  62^,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  absolute 
alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  o^  0*791  at  60®, 
and  of  water.  The  rectified  spirit  of  oommeroe, 
or  rather  that  of  the  PharmaoopOBia,  is  directed 
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to  be  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0*838  at  60°,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  about  82  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  18  of  water.     [Spnirrs.] 

Slatoma  (Gr.  hlarotwtt  double-mouthed). 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  Trematode  intesitinal 
worms,  including  those  which  liave  two  suckers 
or  organs  of  adhesioo,  of  which  the  anterior 
alone  is  a  true  mouth ;  and  the  posterior  or 
larger  disc  is  situated  on  the  ventral  aspect  of 
the  body,  a  little  way  behind  the  mouth. 

Blatortton  (Lat.  distortio).  An  unnatural 
deviation  of  shape  or  position  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  producing  visible  deformity. 

8ome  distortions  are  cxchisively  dependent 
upon  disordered  actions  of  the  muscles  or 
nen^es,  or  both ;  certain  kinds  of  laments,  for 
instance,  arise  from  a  want  of  due  sympathy 
between  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles,  or 
from  an  unnatural  contraction  of  one  or  more 
muscles  in  consequence  of  the  inefficiency  of 
their  opponents ;  hence  various  paralytic  dis* 
tortions,  squinting,  wry  neck,  and  some  forms 
of  what  is  termed  club-foot. 

The  most  common  cause  of  distortion,  how- 
ever, is  disease  of  the  bones,  which,  being 
sometimes  deficient  in  their  hardening  or  ovthy 
principle,  are  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight 
of  parts  which  they  are  designed  to  bear,  or  of 
sustaining  pressure  or  muscultu*  action,  without 
more  or  less  flexure.  Of  this  kind  is  the  disease 
called  rickets^  in  which  it  has  been  presumed, 
though  erroneously,  that  the  vertebra  are  the 
chief  seat  of  the  mischief.  Besides  rickets, 
there  are  other  cases  of  curvature  of  the 
spine,  the  causes  of  which  are  by  no  means 
very  obvious,  more  especially  those  of  the  ser- 
pentine or  lateral  curvature,  which  is  not  un- 
frequcnt  among  delicate  girls  in  the  higher  and 
middling  classes  of  life,  though  of  very  rare 
occurnnee  among  the  lower  orders.  This  disease 
is  usually  observed  about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
vear,  and  tlie  symptoms  are  generally  traced 
in  the  following  order :  1.  The  child  makes 
frequent  attempts  to  prevent  the  dress  falling 
off  one  shoulder ;  2.  One  shoulder  appears 
higher  than  the  other ;  3.  One  of  the  collar- 
bones, or  one  side  of  the  breast-bone,  appears 
fuller  than  the  other;  4.  One  hip  appears  to 
project ;  5.  One  leg  appears  shorter  than  the 
other ;  6.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner 
of  walking,  one  foot  being  swung  round  and  the 
shoulder  thrown  forward.  When  the  girl  reaches 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  (for  this  disease 
is  very  rare  in  boys),  she  becomes  evidently 
twisted,  and  the  spine  is  found  to  have  assumed 
a  serpentine  form.  In  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  this  kind  of  distortioD,  it  appears  that  very 
opposite  methods  have  been  successful ;  thua, 
some  patients  have  been  confined  for  months 
to  the  same  position;  another  violently  exer- 
cised ;  another  shampooed  and  acupuncturated; 
a  foiurth  relics  on  artificial  supports,  such  as 
stays  and  bandages ;  a  fifth  is  leeched  or  blis- 
tered ;  and  many  are  told  to  attend  onlv  to  the 
general  health.  The  truth  is,  that  distortion 
may  depend  upon  different  causes,  and  different 
remedies  may  be  required  in  its  dififerent  stages 
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of  progress.  The  serpentine  eorratiDe  of  the 
spine  generally  originates  in  mascoLur  debihty; 
and  therefore,  at  its  commencement,  is  apprr>* 

Eriately  treated  by  attention  to  the  geoeral 
ealth,  by  proper  exercises  and  tonics.  As  the 
disease,  however,  proceeds,  the  miuclefl  and 
ligaments  acquire  a  certain  form,  and  then 
artificial  supports  may  be  approfwiately  rpsortHl 
to.  In  a  yet  more  advanc^  stage,  the  Tert<bra 
themselves  become  altered  in  form  ;  and  hence 
the  spine  may  require  to  be  stretched,  and  kept 
so  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  so  as  to  allow  the  bones  to  resume  th^ir 
natural  form.  When  the  rihe  and  steniTim 
have  become  much  displaced  and  mia^hapen, 
methods  of  compressing  and  remodelling  them 
must  be  adopted;  and  lastly,  when  what  is 
culled  anchyloeu,  or  permanent  bony  defbrmitT, 
has  taken  place,  palliations  and  preventives  of 
further  mischief  can  alone  be  resorted  to. 
In   all  cases  where  there  is  a  tendencv  to 

• 

distortion,  its  early  progress  should  he  watched 
with  the  utmost  solicitude,  and  preventive  mean* 
steadily  and  perseveringly  adopted.  When  a 
girl  is  eight  or  ten  years  old,  she  should  oot  be 
confined  to  the  schoolroom,  and  to  a  walk  odct 
or  twice  a  day,  but  she  should  be  induced  bj 
amusing  and  romping  games  to  use  artixf 
exercise,  and  especially  such  as  brings  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  into  play ;  die  should 
not  be  kept  long  at  the  pianoforte,  and  h?f 
chair  should  be  made  so  as  to  support  her.  If 
she  has  a  tendency  to  lean  to  one  side,  the 
should  be  allowed  to  learn  her  lesions  in  i 
recumbent  posture,  and  not  constantly  ad* 
monished  to  'hold  herself  up.'  By  atteotion 
to  these  simple  rules  at  a  very  early  period  of 
this  tendency  to  distortion,  its  fulher  pn^ress 
may  be  possibly  prevented ;  but  if  the  giH 
becomes  listless,  lounging,  paJlid,  and  awk«^ 
in  her  gait,  the  spine  is  probably  becoming 
distorted ;  and  in  this  case  she  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  erect  without  using  some  artificial 
support,  such  as  an  arm-chair,  or  chair  cratch, 
and  she  should  read  always  lying  down ;  vhilt' 
by  the  help  of  proper  stays  and  a  belt  sapp<->rt 
should  be  given  to  the  loins,  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  being  left  fn^e.  No  phoulde^ 
straps,  collars,  or  back-boards  should  be  ustii 
to  push  in  the  projecting  shoulder,  unless  the 
loins  be  at  the  same  time  supported ;  for  in 
the  minority  of  cases  a  sinking  of  the  lumbar 
part  is  the  cause  of  the  in  equality  of  the  shoulders. 
The  child  should,  in  this  stage  of  the  dworder, 
be  a  Rood  deal  in  the  open  air;  not  walkiss 
sedately,  but^  if  possible,  skipping  about ;  and 
when  she  comes  in,  should  not  lounge  on^ 
chair,  but  lie  down  ;  or  if  out-of-door  exercise 
be  inadmissible,  she  should  play  at  battkiiorp 
and  shuttlecock,  and  use  a  skipping  rope.  Bot 
whatever  exercise  be  used,  it  should  never  b« 
carried  to  fatigue.  The  child  should  sleejp  on  a 
firm  hair  mattress,  with  scarcely  any  pillov; 
she  should  have  good  nourishing  diet ;  oeea- 
sional  warm  aperients  and  alkaline  tonics  may 
be  proper,  with  cold  bathing  or  sponging.  By 
scrupulously  following  up  Uie  pnoediDg  pUD« 
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the  geneiBl  health  is  improved,  and  the  tendency 
fo  distortion  often  diminished;  but  constant 
care  for  months,  and  even  years,  can  alone 
insure  its  removal.  Where  the  spine  hsA  ac- 
quired a  decided  tirist,  a  yariety  of  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  many  different  plans  of  treat- 
ment, hare  been  proposed  and  used  with  more 
or  less  success. 

There  is  another  kind  of  distortion,  differing 
entirely fixjm  the  preceding;  namely,  angular 
curvature  of  the  spine.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  serofulous  ulceration  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebr® ;  it  is  attended  with  paralysis  of  the 
lover  extremities,  and  is  often  fataL  Similar 
disease  often  occurs  in  the  other  bones  and  joints 
of  the  body. 

There  aw  a  variety  of  deformities  resulting 
from  other  causes  than  those  above  adverted  to ; 
namely,  from  gout,  rheumatism,  and  various 
chronic  and  local  affections,  which,  however,  do 
not  come  under  the  general  term  of  distortiona : 
nor  can  we  properly  refer  to  this  head  a  variety 
of  real  deformities  which  are  chiefly  the  con- 
sequence of  dress  and  fashion  ;  such  as  those 
vhich  result  from  wearing  stays,  bandages, 
iU-made  and  tight  shoes,  and  the  like. 

IMstraetUe  (Lat  distraho,  /  draw  apart). 
In  Botany,  a  term  invented  by  Richurd  to 
denote  a  connective  which  divides  into  two 
QUKjual  portions,  one  of  which  supports  a  cell 
and  the  other  not,  as  in  Salvia. 

Blstreas.  In  Law,  the  taking  of  a  per- 
gonal chattel  out  of  the  possession  of  a  wrong- 
doer into  the  custody  of  the  party  iigured,  to 
procure  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  committed. 

Distress  may  be  had  for  various  kinds  of 
injuries,  and  as  a  means  of  enforcing  process, 
or  the  performance  of  certain  acts  in  various 
ca«Qs.  But  the  most  usual  iiguiy  for  which  a 
distress  may  be  taken  is  that  of  non-payment 
of  rent.  Distress  for  rent  is  said  to  be  incident 
to  the  reversion ;  so  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
rent  reserved  upon  a  gift  in  tail,  lease  for  life, 
years,  &c,  though  there  be  no  clause  of  dis- 
tress in  the  deed,  if  the  reversion  is  in  the 
piirty  distraining.  It  cannot,  however,  be  taken 
hr  arrears  of  rent  older  than  six  years  (3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c  27).  Distresses  are  to  be  of 
tilings  valuable,  wherein  some  one  has  a  pro- 
perty. But  various  species  of  personal  chattels 
are  exempt  from  distress,  especially  the  utensils 
and  instruments  of  a  person's  trade  and  pro- 
fession, if  in  actual  use ;  otherwise  they  are  not 
privileged.  Excessive  distress,  that  is,  unreason- 
aMy  greats  was  rendered  illegal  as  long  ago 
aa  52  Hen.  III.  by  the  statute  of  Marlbridge, 
▼bich  gave  a  special  remedy  to  the  sufferer. 
All  distresses  for  rent  must  be  made  by  day, 
and  on  the  premises ;  but  if  any  tenant  fraudu- 
lently removes  goods  from  off  the  premises, 
the  landlord  may  within  thirty  days  seize  such 
poods  wherefiioever  found,  unless  they  are  sold 
for  a  valuable  consideration  before  the  seizure. 
P«^r«ons  wbo  distrain  for  rent  may  sell  the 
distress  for  payment  of  rent  in  arrear,  if  the 
t(;nant  or  owner  fails  to  replevy,  with  sufficient 
i>«ourity,  within  five  days  after  taking  the  dis- 
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tress  and  giving  the  tenant  notice  of  the  cause. 
In  this  case  the  constable  is  bound  to  assist ; 
the  goods  are  to  be  appraised  by  two  sworn 
appraisers;  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  left  in 
the  constable's  hand  for  the  use  of  the  owner. 

IMstribntloii.  In  Political  Economy,  this 
term  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  the  former,  it 
denotes  the  act  by  which  the  larger  transactions 
of  production  and  carriage  are  supplemented 
by  the  operation  of  certain  agents,  who  bring 
commodities,  by  small  parcels,  within  reach  of 
the  consumer's  demand.  In  the  growth  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  freedom  which  economical 
science  indicates  as  furnishing  the  best  means 
by  which  individuals  may  employ  their  several 
faculties  and  opportunities  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, the  tendency  is  always  towards  mul- 
tiplvins  as  far  as  is  necessary  all  such  inter- 
meaianes;  the  division  of  such  occupations, 
just  as  in  other  kinds  of  labour,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  '  width  of  the  markets'  In  other 
words,  when  societies  are  large,  there  is  always 
a  disposition  towards  a  separation  of  employ- 
ments; caused  bv  the  fact,  that  larger  proflt 
to  the  individual,  and  by  implication  greater 
benefit  to  mankind,  comes  from  undivided  at- 
tention to  one  particular  calling.  In  small 
societies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  person 
undertakes  to  meet  a  multitude  of  wants,  and 
can,  therefore,  offer  neither  the  same  intel- 
ligence in  procuring  nor  the  same  variety  in 
supplying  as  are  achieved  by  the  division  of 
occupation.  If  all  action  be  free,  the  number 
of  persons  intermediate  to  production  and  con- 
sumption is  governed  solely  by  the  general 
advantage  of  society.  This  sense  of  distri- 
bution depends  on  reciprocity  of  services. 

The  other  sense  of  distribution  refers  to  the 
division  of  products.  The  gross  amount  of  all 
labour  is  divided  among  the  community ;  each 
individual,  if  a  fair  apportionment  based  on 
services  rendered  is  effected,  receiving  his  just 
share  of  the  whole  quantity.  One  man  supplies 
muscular  labour,  another  capital,  a  third  super- 
vision, a  fourth  protective,  administrative, 
legal  or  military,  a  fifth  education,  and  so  on. 
In  proportion  to  his  contribution  to  the  value 
of  the  produce,  each  receives,  or  should  receive, 
his  portion  of  the  whole,  the  laws  of  society 
tending  generally  towards  a  just  appraisement 
of  the  service  rendered,  by  the  operation  of 
competition,  of  supply  and  demand,  and  of 
individual  values. 

This  view  of  the  term  distribution  is  funda- 
mental, and  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
Political  Economy.  It  must  be  understood  in 
order  to  apprehend  and  interpret  the  bearings 
of  the  economical  principles  of  Population, 
Law,  and  Taxation. 

1.  It  is  connected  with  theories  of  Popu- 
lation, because  when  population  is  in  excess, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  supply  of  labour 
exceeds  the  demand,  or  the  emplovment  for  it, 
the  amount  distributed  to  each  individual  from 
the  fund  of  capital  destined  for  wages  is,  in 
degree,  less;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  supply  of  labour  is  scanty,  the  amount 
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received  in  wages  is,  conversely,  more.     It  will  j 
be  impossible  that  more  should  be  given  than  | 
the  gross  amount  receivable  by  labour;   and 
hence  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  wages  of** 
labour  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  amount, 
will  e::d  in  a  mere  diversion  of  part  of  the 
wages  which  one  labourer  should  receive  into 
the  hands  of  another.     [Population  ;  Tbadbs 
Ukions.]     Similarly,  if  profit  is  to  be  derived  j 
from  capital,  it  will  be  impossible  to  lower 
wages  when  labour  is  insufficient  for  demand,    i 

2.  It  is  connected  with  Law,  in  so  far  as 
law  determines  the    possession    of   land,  or 
attempts  to  regalate  price.     In  this  country, 
where  the  rule  of  primogeniture  prevails,  and 
the  privilege  of  strict  settlement — ^that  is,  the 
power   of   continually    creating  a   contingent 
estate   in  favour  of  non-existent  persons — is  , 
permitted,  the  question  as  to  whether  such  a  j 
system  is  beneficial  or  mischievous  is  constantly  | 
agitated.     Hence  it  is  that  most  English  trea-  , 
tises  on  Political  Economy  are  largely  occupied  i 
with  dissertations  on  rent,  on  forms  of  tenancy, 
and  on  the  comparative   advantages  of   the 
ordinary  farming  system  and  of  actual  owner-  \ 
ship.     Although,  of  course,  the  real  question 
at  the  bottom  of  all  disquisitions  on  the  pre-  ' 
vailing  tenure  of  land  in  countries  is  political, 
and  therefore  wholly  alien  from  any  scientific 
consideration,  the  subordinate  question  of  its 
economical  effect  is  the  legitimate  province  of 
the  economist.   [Kent;  Pbasakt  Pbopbibtob; 
Mbtavbb;  Etot.] 

Legislatures  have  at  all  times  attempted  to 
regulate  prices.     It  seems  so  natural  to  think 
that  authority  can  decide  tast&i,  or  check  habits, 
or  give  advantages,  or  secure  a  form  of  policy, 
and  the  countervailing  forces  to  such  enact- 
ments are,  for  obvious  reasons,  so  obscure,  that 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  legislative  action  should 
have  been  invoked  to  ounfirm  such  supposed 
benefits.      The   attempts    have   always   been 
failures.    It  is  impossible  to   coerce  natural 
laws.      If  legislative  regulations  are  unwise,  | 
and  can  be  evaded,  they  are  evaded ;  if  they  * 
are  unwise,   and  cannot  be   evaded,  they  in- 
variably infiict  first  a  loss  on  the  public,  next ' 
a  loss  on  the  favoured  object.    If  they  are  wise,  i 
they  are  as  superfluous  and  superero^tory  as 
it  would  be  to  pass  a  law  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  the  solar  system.     [Protection.] 

3.  It  is  connected  with  Taxation  in  so  far 
as  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  just  Every 
man  derives,  or  should  derive,  advantage 
from  the  administration  of  government*  and 
should  contribute  proportionately,  in  considera- 
tion not  only  of  the  service  which  he  receives 
from  the  public,  but  of  that  which  he  renders 
to  the  public.  Hence  the  question  of  what  he 
receives  is  of  the  greatest  meaning  in  finance, 
if  indeed  finance  is  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  raid  on  the  weak  and  unprotected ;  and,  of 
course,  as  money  is  only  the  measure  of  value, 
and  the  only  true  values  are  mutual  services, 
it  follows  that  each  man's  proportion  is  not 
what  he  takes  in  money,  but  what  he  gets  in 
money's  worth.    Hence  if  we  could  prove  sta- 
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tisdcally  that  the  income  of  labomvn  (id  the 
popular  sense)  receiving  100/.  a  year  and  the 
income  of  all  above  this  condition  were  eqo&l, 
and  both  incomes  were  taxed  at  equl  rates, 
it  would  still  be  a  question  whether  the  par- 
chasing  power  of  the  former  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  latter,  and  therefore  whether  the  distribu- 
tion of  taxation  is  just.    ^Monft  ;  Taxation.] 

DiSTBiBunoN.  In  Printing,  the  repkeiii^ 
of  the  types  in  their  respective  boxes  in  the 
cases,  after  being  printed  off,  preparattny  to 
their  being  set  up  again.  [Coicposinox.]  A 
handful  of  the  types  is  wetted,  and  held  in  the 
left  hand.  The  types  are  then  thrown  letter  Ij 
letter  into  the  case  with  the  forefinger  aod 
thumb  of  the  right.  The  freedom  hSm  trrvt 
in  proofs  dependS  mainly  on  eUan  distribation. 

Blstrlot  (Lat  districtus,  part  of  distnugo. 
/  sunder).  A  territorial  division.  This  term 
was  formerly  used  in  France,  and  paiticolaHT 
in  the  year  1790,  when,  by  the  law  of  Febniarr 
16,  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  55d 
districts ;  and  it  is  still  common  to  manv  of 
the  Continental  states.  The  county  of  Lin- 
coln is  divided  into  three  districts:  lindsej, 
Kesteven,  and  Holland.  These  divisions  are 
of  great  antiquity,  and  in  all  probabilitj  ovf 
their  origin  to  the  distinct  natual  featom  \!rf 
which  they  are  characterised. 

IMstrtiiffaa.  In  Law,  a  writ  addressed  to 
the  sheriff  commanding  him  to  disdain  goo'is 
[DisTBBSs]  in  several  cases,  of  which  th« 
most  usual  was  formerly  to  compel  u  ap 
pearance.  It  is  now  abolished  by  the  amesd' 
mcnt  of  process  (1852).  In  Equity,  a  distiia- 
gas  is  issued  to  compel  appearance  by  a  rom- 
ration  aggregate :  and  it  is  also  ivned  fordk 
purpose  of  preventing  the  transfer  of  stock  or 
payment  of  diridends  by  the  bank  of  Englai^ 
at  the  suit  of  a  puty  claiming  to  be  iotensud 
therein,  under  6  Vict  c  5. 

Blteh  or  rosse.  In  Fortification,  the  ex- 
cavation round  the  work,  serving  as  an  ol»taole 
to  the  enemy,  and  supplying  earth  for  the 
parapet. 

IMtlilOBie  Add  (Gr.  9is,  and  Buor,  s^fl- 
phur).  Berzeliua  applies  this  term  to  th-* 
nyposulphufio  acid;  and  he  caUs  the  hjpo- 
sulphurous  acid,  dithitmouM,  The  term  implis 
the  existence  of  two  atoms  of  snlphor  in  each 
of  these  acids. 

BItlijnuiibte  Ode  (Gr.  MtfMftB^t).  A 
species  of  Greek  lyrical  poem  in  honoor  of 
Bacchus,  which  derived  its  name  from  IKthj- 
rambus  (^B^pofifias),  one  of  the  appellati(iQ9 
of  that  deity :  a  word  of  uncertain  meaniog 
and  etymology.  The  stylo  of  this  poetry  wa« 
very  bold,  often  passing  into  bombast ;  so  moA 
BO  indeed  as  to  become  proverbial  for  the  latt# 
quality.  In  modem  times  the  tenn  is  indis- 
criminately employed  to  designate  odes  of  &£ 
impetuous  and  irregular  character.    [Oni.] 

BttoBtf  (Gr.  Scrdvot).  In  Music,  an  interol 
consisting  of  two  tones. 

Bitiiffljiili.  In  Architecture,  an  amog^ 
ment  of  the  interoolnmniationB  in  the  Dor>^ 
order,  by  which  two  tiig^yphs  are  obtained  in 
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the  firiese  between  the  triglypha  that  stand 
over  the  columns. 

Mtto  (Ital  dette,  the  said).  In  Book- 
keeping, more  usually  contracted  into  Do^  sig- 
nifies the  tame  as  that  which  precedes  it. 

Dtnretla  (Gr.  ito6fni<r is^  a  discharge  of 
urine).  An  excessive  ilow  of  urine.  [Dia- 
betes.] 

Dioretlo.  This  term  signifies  literally  any- 
thing which  increases  the  secretion  of  urine.  It 
is  usually  applied  to  certain  medicines  which 
act  specially  upon  the  kidneys,  such  as  squills, 
turpentine,  and  some  of  the  neutral  salts ;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  during  an  inordinate 
flow  of  urine  derived  from  such  causes  watery 
fluids  are  absorbed  from  other  parts,  and,  as  it 
were,  transposed  to  the  kidneys:  upon  this 
principle  is  founded  the  use  of  diuretics  in 
dropsy.  There  are  some  alteratives  which 
operate  as  diuretics,  especially  when  they  are 
taking  a  favourable  operation  upon  the  system : 
this  seems  especially  to  be  the  case  with  sarsa- 
piihlla.  Water  ana  other  diluents  and  liquids, 
when  taken  in  excess,  also  operate  as  diuretics ; 
as  fax,  at  leasts  as  mere  increase  in  the  flow  of 
urine  is  concerned. 

IMnraal  {Lat.  diumus,  from  dies,  a  day). 
The  name  given  to  the  book  containing 
those  canoni^  hours  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
breviary  which  are  to  be  said  during  the  day. 
It  is  intended  especially  for  the  clergy  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  consists  generally  of  four 
volumes,  one  for  each  season  of  the  vear. 

BiwriMls  (Lat.  diumns).  A  tribe  of  Bap- 
torial  birds,  including  those  which  fly  by  day 
and  have  lateral  eyes :  also  a  fiunily  of  Lepido- 
pteroos  insects,  which  have  a  similar  period 
of  activi^. 

IHwan.  A  word  common  to  many  of  the 
Eastern  languages,  signifying  in  Turkish  the 
audience-chamber  of  the  vizier,  or  supreme 
judicial  tribunal.  The  divan  of  the  caliphs 
vaa  a  court  for  the  relief  of  petitioners,  over 
which  those  monarchs  presided  in  person.  The 
Turkish  divan,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  great 
cuonciL  of  the  empire. 

It  would  seem  that  the  earliest  acceptation 
in  which  this  word  was  employed  is  that  of  a 
muster-roll  or  military  day-book;  and  we  find 
it  used,  especially  by  the  ancient  Arabs,  who 
borrowed  it  from  the  Persians,  to  signi^  a 
collection  of  poems  by  one  and  the  same  author, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  thus  we  hear 
of  the  Divan  (i.  e.  the  collected  poems)  of  Sadi, 
the  Divan  of  Hafiz,  &c  The  word  divan  is 
also  among  the  Turks  a  common  appellation 
for  a  saloon  or  hall  which  serves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company,  for  the  transacting  of  business, 
or  for  occasional  repose ;  hence  in  common  the 
QM  of  the  term  to  signify  a  sofa. 

Biwarioafe  (Lat  divarioo^  I  stretch  asund^). 
In  Botany,  spreading  abruptly  at  an  obtuse 

SD^e; 

DrvABiCATB.  In  Zoology,  when  the  divisions 
of  a  part  spread  out  widely. 

Blweiv«at  (Lat.  dis,  and  veigo,  /  incline). 
In  Zoology,  when  the  branches  form  a  right 
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angle  with  the  stem ;  as  the  snags  of  certain 
antlers,  the  divisions  of  certain  PoTypiaries,  &c. 

Btweiireiit  Sortes.  [Coxvbbosnt  and 
DrvEHOEKT  Sbbiks.] 

Blweri^liiff.  In  Botany,  used  in  describing 
the  venation  of  leaves,  to  denote  the  angle 
which  is  formed  by  the  midrib  and  one  of  the 
primary  veins,  when  it  is  between  20°  and  40°. 

Blwldend  (Lat.  dividendus,  to  be  divided). 
In  Arithmetic,  the  number  or  quantity  given 
to  be  divided.  Dividend,  in  Commerce,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  payment  made  to  creditors 
out  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt,  and  to  the 
annual  interest  payable  upon  the  national  debt 
and  other  public  funds. 

Bivlnatioii  (Lat.  divinatio).  The  art  of 
foretelling  future  events.  At  an  early  time 
divination  formed  a  regular  science,  intimately 
allied  to  religion,  and  furnished  with  rules  and 
regulations.  Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
few  cultivated  the  scienQe  of  divination  with 
such  enthusiasm  as  the  Greeks  and  Bomans. 
Under  the  different  heads,  as  Bblomancy, 
Necboicakct,  &c,  the  reader  will  find  a  notice 
of  the  principal  methods  of  divination ;  and 
for  the  rest  ne  may  consult  with  advantage 
Cicero  De  Dimtiatione.     [Obaolb.] 

Blwlae  aiffUt  of  XUiff*,  the  •  In  Poli- 
tics, means  the  absolute  and  unqualified  claim 
of  sovereigns  on  the  obedience  of  the  people ; 
insomuch  that^  although  they  may  themselves 
submit  to  restrictions  on  their  authority,  yet 
subjects  endeavouring  to  enforce  those  restric- 
tions by  resistance  to  their  unlawful  acts  are 
guilty  of  a  sin.  This  doctrine,  so  celebrated  in 
English  constitutional  history,  has  been  asserted 
on  very  different  grounds.  Hobbes  (De  Civ.) 
deduced  the  absolute  authority  of  kings  from 
the  supposed  social  contract,  whereby  men 
parted  absolutely  with  their  natural  rights  in 
exchange  for  protection.  But  the  fashionable 
political  writers  and  theologians  of  the  times 
both  of  Charles  1.  and  Charles  II.  (in  the  latter 
reign.  Sir  Bobert  Filmer,  author  of  the  Patri- 
archOj  may  be  more  especially  cited,  on  account 
of  his  having  been  directly  answered  by  Leslie) 
maintained  that  government  had  an  existence 
before  property,  and  before  any  supposed  social 
contract  ooidd  take  place ;  that  it  originated  in 
the  patriarchal  sway,  which  was  succeeded  by 
the  regal,  and  that  no  other  was  authorised  by 
Scripture.  See  also  the  Convocation  Booh  of 
1603;  Archbishop  Leslie  on  the  Power  of  the 
Prince ;  Sherlock's  Case  of  Resistance  to  Supreme 
Powers,  1684  ;  Mackenzie's  Jus  Regium,  1683. 
The  same  principles  were  practiciuly  adopted 
by  the  Jacobites,  when  they  maintained  the 
divine  right  of  the  expelled  sovereign,  and 
afterwards  of  his  descendants,  by  hereditary 
title.  As  to  the  views  of  modem  high-church 
divines  on  the  subject,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  Ser^ 
mon  on  the  5th  of  November,  1837.    [Non- 

RBSISTANCK.] 

Biwlni:  (another  form  of  dip;  Dutch, 
duypen).  The  art  of  descending  in  water.  In- 
dependently of  the  valuable  native  productions 
which  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  such 
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as  pearls,  ooral,  sponges,  &c.,  the  treasure 
which  is  so  frequently  carried  down  in  wrecked 
vessels  makes  it  an  object  of  importance  to  be 
able  to  descend  to  the  bottom  and  remain  there 
long  enough  to  execute  the  operations  necessary 
to  recover  it.  But  without  the  assistance  of 
some  mechanical  apparatus,  even  the  most 
practised  divers  can  do  very  little.  A  minute 
and  a  half,  or  two  minutes,  is  the  longest  time 
that  a  diver,  in  general,  can  remain  under  water. 
Besides,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water,  the  power  which  a  man  can  exert  is  ex- 
tremely small,  unless  borne  down  by  a  load 
which  would  entirely  prevent  him  from  rising 
again  to  the  top. 

The  diving  helmet  and  the  diving  bell 
[DiVTNO  Bbix]  are  the  apparatus  employed  in 
operations  requiring  prolonged  submersion. 

The  diving  helmet  is  made  of  thin  sheet 
copper,  which  covers  the  head  of  the  diver, 
large  enough  to  admit  of  free  motion,  and  fur- 
nished with  three  eye-holes,  covered  with  glass 
protected  by  brass  wires.  The  helmet  comes 
pretty  well  down  over  the  breast  and  back,  and 
18  fastened  by  rivets  to  a  waterproof  canvas 
jacket  so  tightly  that  no  water  can  penetrate. 
A  leather  belt  passes  round  the  diver,  to  which 
are  attached  two  weights,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  each  about  40  lbs.  The  belt  is 
supplied  with  a  buckle  in  front,  which,  in  case 
of  any  accident  happening,  can  be  instantly 
imdone.  The  diver  is  supplied  with  fresh  air 
by  means  of  a  flexible  waterproof  pipe,  which 

enters  the  helmet,  and  com- 
municates with  an  air-pump, 
worked  above  in  the  barge 
from  which  he  descends. 
This  pipe  passes  under  the 
left  arm  of  the  diver,  and 
enters  the  back  of  the  hel- 
met, being  so  contrived  that 
the  frt^sh  air  is  made  to  impinge  on  the  glasses ; 
which  in  a  great  measure  prevents  their  being 
dimmed  by  the  moisture  of  the  bi'eath.  From 
the  back  part  of  the  helmet  there  is  also  led 
an  eduction  pipe,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
breathed  air.  A  signal  line  passes  under  the 
right  arm  to  communicate  with  attendants  at 
the  suifeu^.  The  diver  descends  from  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  either  by  means  of  a  rope  or 
wooden  ladder,  loaded  at  the  lower  end,  the 
weight  being  kept  at  a  little  height  above  the 
ground.  When  the  diver  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom, tlie  weight  is  let  down,  and  the  rope 
allowed  to  become  slack,  to  prevent  the  motion 
of  the  boat  from  obstructing  him.  His  motion 
is  rendered  steady  by  heavy  weights  attached 
to  his  feet ;  and  he  carries  a  line  in  his  hand, 
that  he  may,  when  necessary,  guide  himself 
back  to  the  rope.  A  waterproof  dress  covers 
his  body  entirely ;  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to 
remain  under  water  five  or  six  hours  at  once, 
all  the  while  perfectly  dry. 

IMvfliiff  BelL  An  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  persons  are  let  down  and  enabled  to 
remain  under  water,  and  execute  various  opera- 
tions ;  such  as  levelling  or  clearing  the  bottoms 
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of  harbours,  preparing  a  ibnndatioD  fiir  bnild- 
ings,  bringing  up  sn^en  mateiials,  &c  The 
principle  of  the  diving  bell  depeiids  on  the 
impenetrability  of  atmospheric  sir,  and  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  very  familiar  expetimfnt 
Bring  the  edge  of  an  inveited  tDroblec,  or  snj 
close  vessel,  to  the  surfi&ce  of  water,  and, k«^p- 
ing  the  mouth  horizontal,  press  it  down  in  the 
water.  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  some  por- 
tion of  water  ascends  into  the  tnmbler,  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  remains  empty,  or 
only  filled  with  air ;  and  any  object  placed  io 
this  space,  though  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
water,  would  remain  perfectly  diy.  In  fiut,  the 
quantity  of  air  remains  the  same,  but  is  ci^m- 
pressed  into  a  smaller  volume,  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  to  which  it  is  made  to  descend. 
Now,  if  we  (x>noeive  a  vessel  of  wood  or  in  is, 
sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  several  men,  to  b<> 
suspended  by  a  chain,  and  lowerbd  by  mains  'if 
weights  attached  to  it  to  any  moderate  depth 
under  water,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  remain 
there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  perform  anj 
operation  that  could  be  executed  on  land  in  tbo 
same  confined  space.  The  machine^  bower^r, 
as  thus  described,  is  liable  to  two  great  defe>M 
which  must  be  obviated  by  other  contriraciyj 
before  any  great  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
it.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  air  by  its  cfun- 
pressibility  allows  the  water  to  enter  the  lovrr 
part  of  the  bell,  the  dry  space  is  not  only  di- 
minished, but  the  bottom  on  which  the  b^Q 
rests,  and  where  the  operations  are  to  be  c&p- 
ried  on,  is  also  covered  with  water  to  s  p?^ 
portional  depth.  In  the  second  place,  the  »ir 
within  the  bell  by  repeated  respiration  9-& 
becomes  impure,  and  unfit  to  support  lii^'  *^' 
that  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  appantiss 
after  short  intervals,  to  admit  a  fresh  suj^lj. 

These  defects  were  remedied  by  Mr.  Smeatvo, 
who  contrived  the  plan  of  forcing  down  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  air  by  means  of  an  ai>pQinp 
through  a  fiexible  tube ;  and  this  piss  is  d'** 
always  adopted.  In  the  year  1788  Mr.  Sm^i- 
ton  constructed  a  diving  bell,  to  be  used  ii 
the  operations  then  contemplated  at  RankNTt" 
harbour,  on  a  new  and  improved  pbin.  Inst«';i*i 
of  a  bell-shaped  vessel  sunk  by  wei^ts,  hi? 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  square  chest  of  ca.st 
iron,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  four  and  a  hiilf 
feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide,  a£fording  ^^• 
cient  room  for  two  men  under  it  It  was  ea'^t 
of  such  a  thickness  that  its  own  weight  va^ 
sufficient  to  sink  it;  and  its  thickness  v«9 
greatest  near  the  mouth  or  lower  part,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  easily  overset*  This  co^- 
strucUon  of  the  diring  bell  gave  the  men  within 
it  no  power  of  raising  or  sinking  it ;  but  as  the 
apparatus  was  made  to  be  used  at  a  pht^ 
where  the  nature  of  the  bottom  was  known, 
this  disadvantage  was  not  considered  of  grt^t 
consequence ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  fbund  bj  fx- 
perience  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  bell  to  he 
entirely  guided  fh>m  above.  On  account  of 
the  facility  witii  which  water  conveys  sonnd, 
the  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  inside  oi  the 
bell  can  be  he,ard  at  a  great  distance;  and  tb'< 
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ioand  coming  through  the  water  has  a  pecu- 
liar character,  which  cannot  be  mistaken.     Bjr 
previous  arrangement,  any  directions  can  he 
given  in  this  manner.     For  instance,  one  blow 
m-Aj  denote,  more  mr;  two^  standfast;  three, 
kfdve  up ;  four,  4ower  down ;  and  so  on.     With 
thpsft    snccessive    improrements,   the    diving 
bell  is  found  to  be  a  most  important  machine 
in  all  great  operations  to  be  performed  under 
water. 
DlTiniiir  Hod*    [Khabdomanct.] 
BlTlBlblUty.    The  property  which  all  bo- 
dies possess  of  being  separable  into  parts.     It 
▼as  a  question  formerly  much  agitated  among 
philosophers  whether  matter  is    divisible  in 
infinitum ;  or  whether  a  certain  term  does  not 
exist  beyond  which  the  particles  are  reduced  to 
simple  atoms  incapable   of    further  division. 
Tbe  question  is  incapable  of  direct  solution, 
and  fortunately  is  of  no  importance  to  science ; 
but  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  subdivision  , 
of  bodies  has  been  carried  in  many  cases  in  the 
arts  may  well  be  considered  as  prodigious.     '  In  : 
the  gilding  of  buttons,  6  grains  of  gold,  which  ' 
is  applied  as  an  amalgam  with  mercury,  is  al-  | 
lowed  to  each  g^ss ;  so  that  the  coating  left 
moot  amount  to  the  110,000th  part  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.     If  a  piece  of  ivory  or  white  satin  ; 
be  immersed  in  a  nitro-rauriate  solution  of  gold, ' 
and  then  exposed  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  | 
it  will  become  covered  with  a  surface  of  gold 
hardly  exceeding  in  thickness  the  ten-millionth 
part  of  an  inch.' 

'The  solution  of  certain  saline  bodies,  and  of 
other  coloured  substances,  exhibits  a  prodigious 
subdivision  and  dissemination  of  matter.     A 
single  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue 
vitriol,  will  communicate  an  azure  tint  to  five 
gallons  of  water.     In  this  ease  the  copper  must 
be  attenuated  at  least  ten  million  times ;  yet 
each  drop  of  the  liquid  may  contain  so  many 
roloured  particles,  distinguishable  by  our  un- 
assisted vision.     Odours  are  capable  of  a  still 
wider  diffusion.     A  single  grain  of  musk  has 
Wn  known  to  perfume  a  room  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years.    Animal  matter  likewise  exhibits 
in   many  instances  a  wonderful  subdivision. 
The  milt  of  a  cod-fish  when  it  begins  to  putrefy 
hag  been  computed  to  contain  a  billion  of  per- 
f>^  insecta,  ao  that  thousands  of  these  living 
e^'akares  could  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a  needle, 
l^at  the  infiisory  animalcules  display  in  their 
j-^ructure  and  fanctions  the  most  transcendent 
attenuation   of   matter.     The    Vibrio  undula^ 
foQnd  in  duck  weed,  is  computed  to  be  ten 
thousand  million  times  smaller  than  a  hemp 
sefsj.    The  Vibrio  Uneola  occurs  in  vegetable 
inftuions,  eveory  drop  containing   myriads  of 
these  oblong  points.     The  Manas  gtlatinosa, 
dist^overed  in  ditch  water,  appears  in  the  field 
of  a  microscope  a  mere  atom  endued  with  life, 
millions  of  them  playing  like  sunbeams  in  a 
single  drop  of  liquid.'    (Leslie's  Natural  Phi- 

IMvlsioii  (Lat-.  divisio).  One  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  Arithmetic,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  find  how  often  one  number  is  con- 
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tained  in  another.   The  number  to  be  divided  is 
the  dividend^  the  number  which  divides  is  the 
divisor^  and  the  result  of  the  division  is  the  qvo' 
tient.    Division  is  an  inverse  procedure,  whose 
effect  is  annulled  by  .the  direct  operation  of 
multiplication.     Its  character  is  interrogative, 
rather  than  directive.     In  order  to  discover  the 
subject  upon  which  the  direct  operation  of  mul- 
tiplication will  produce  a  given  result,  we  must 
necessarilv  have  recourse  to  guesses,  suggested 
it  is  true  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  direct 
operation,  and  test  the  accuracy  of  the  procedure 
by  multiplication.     The  study  of  the  true  nature 
of  division  is  essential  to  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  higher  calculus  of  operations. 

Drvxsiow.  In  Logic,  the  enumeration  of 
several  things  signified  by  a  common  name ; 
thus,  tree  is  said  to  be  divided  into  oak,  ash, 
elm,  &c.  A  common  term  may  be  divided  in 
several  ways,  according  to  the  various  points  of 
view  in  which  it  may  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualification.  Thus  a  bookbinder  may 
divide  books  into  folios,  quartos,  &c. ;  a  libra- 
rian, into  theological,  historical,  &o. 

Division.  In  the  art  Military,  signifies: 
1.  Two  or  more  brigades  combined  under  a 
general  officer  [Brioadb]  ;  2.  Two  guns  of 
a  battery  of  artillery  with  their  personnel  and 
equipment  [Abtillebt]  ;  3.  Any  troops  under 
a  separate  command  forming  part  of  a  larger 
body. 

Drvisiow.  In  Music,  a  diriding  or  separation 
of  the  interval  of  an  octave  into  a  number  of 
lessor  intervals. 

Division,  In  Printinff,  dividing  words  ac- 
cording to  cu.stom  and  gramma'tical  rule. 
Words  of  two  syllables,  where  one  of  the  syl- 
lables consists  only  of  one  letter,  such  as 
brawn-1/f  cloud^tfy  &c,  are  never  divided  by 
printers.  Wide  spacing  in  one  line  and  clbse 
in  the  next  is  bad  work;  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  that  words  should  be  divided  in  such 
a  way  a«  to  preserve  uniformity  of  spacing  aa 
nearly  as  possible. 

Blvoroe  (Lat.  divortium,  a  separating^ 
The  Jewish  law  of  divorce  is  founded  on  the 
directions  given  in  Deuteronomy  xxiv, ;  but  the 
permission  therein  contained  is  subject  to  many 
obstacles  and  formalities  in  modem  practice.  In 
ancient  Greece,  the  practice  of  divorce  seems 
to  have  v:iried  in  different  states ;  at  Sparta  it 
appears  to  have  been  unusual,  in  Athens  great 
facilities  were  afforded  by  the  law.  In  repub- 
lican Home  ffreat  strictness  in  this  branch  of 
morals  prevailed  for  a  long  period,  although 
parties  were  less  impeded  in  pursuing  a  divorce 
by  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  law  than  by 
public  opinion.  But  in  the  later  period  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  emperors,  divorce  be- 
came extremely  common,  and  was  obtained  with 
equal  ease  by  either  sex.  The  answer  given  by 
our  Lord  to  the  Pharisee  (St.  Matt,  xix.)  became 
the  foundation  of  the  law  on  this  subject  in 
Christian  countries,  and  divorces  were  con- 
sequently allowed  in  the  particular  case  of 
adultery  only;  but  after  the  Romish  church 
had  erected  matrimony  into  a  sacrament,  they 
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became,  as  they  now  are  in  Catholic  oonntries, ! 
wholly  impossible :  the  only  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage being  in  cases  where  it  is  void  ab  initio. 
In  most  Protestant  countries,  the  facility  of  di- 
vorce has  been  so  much  restored  in  hitter  times 
as  to  approximate  to  the  ht^athcn  pmetice.  As 
to  the  English  law,  see  Mab»iaob,  Law  of. 

]>o>  In  Music,  a  syllable  used  by  the 
Italians  instead  of  tit^  being  considered  more 
musical  and  resonant.  It  corresponds  to  the 
C  of  the  English  and  Germans,  but  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  the  tonic  or  key-note  of 
any  scale. 

SolMrelner*s  Kainp.  A  small  instrument 
for  obtaining  instantaneous  light,  in  which  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  gas  is  inflamed  by  coming  into 
contact  with  spongy  platinum. 

]>ocet6e  (Gr.  Aok^ou),  One  of  the  earliest 
heretical  sects;  so  culled  from  denying  the 
reality  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  and  con- 
sidering Him  to  haTe  acted  and  suffered  only 
in  appearance.  Some  have  conceived  that 
the  declarations  of  the  nature  of  Christ  in 
St.  John's  writings  wore  directed  against  these 
opinions. 

Boeliiuwia.    [DoKi^kfAsiA.] 

Dootmaatio  ikrt  (Gr.  BoKtfAd(c»^  I  prove). 
The  art  of  asaayinj::  minerals  or  ores,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  quantity  of  metal  which 
they  contain. 

Bock  ^Ger.  docke).  An  artificial  basin  for 
the  reception  of  ships.  Docks  are  of  several  de- 
scriptions ;  either  wet  or  dry,  open  or  enclosed. 
The  former  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  loading 
or  unloading  a  ship's  cargo  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  tide,  and  are  constructed  with  gates,  which, 
when  shut,  keep  the  ship  constantly  afloat  at 
low  water.  The  second  class  of  docks  are  in- 
tended for  the  building,  repairing,  and  exami- 
nation of  ships,  which  are  admitted  into  them 
at  flood  tide,  and  are  so  called  because  they 
are  either  left  dry  by  the  ebbing  of  the  sea, 
or  rendered  so  by  the  use  of  great  flood-gates, 
or  of  pumps.  The  open  docks  are  those  which 
are,  as  their  name  implies,  open  to  the  public, 
such  as  the  Liverpool  and  Havre  docks ;  the 
enclosed  ones  are  those  where  the  circulation  of 
the  public  is  impeded  by  an  enclosure  wall,  as  in 
the  London  and  Southampton  docks,  the  Royal 
docks,  &c. 

Sooketf  Bocquet  or  Bo^rott  (Lat.  docu- 
mentum).  In  Law,  an  abridged  entry  of  an 
instrument  or  proceeding  on  a  small  piece  of 
paper  or  parchment  Exemplifications  of  de- 
crees in  chancery,  fiats  in  bankruptcy,  and  other 
instruments,  are  thus  dochivd  for  purposes  of 
reference. 

Bockyardy  STawal.  A  place  provided  with 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  timber,  and  all  the 
requisite  machinery  for  shipbuilding.  The 
principal  naval  dockyards  for  the  British  navy 
are  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Sheer- 
ness,  Woolwich,  Pembroke,  Cork,  and  Malta. 
Each  dockyard  is  under  the  control  of  an 
admiral  or  captain-superintendent. 

Bootor  (Lat.  a  teacher).  This  title  of  learned 
distinction  was  first   adopted   in   the  twelfth 
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century.     The  degree  of  doctorate^  rocKveJinjr 
and  superior  to  that  of  master  in  £iirc>[KdD 
universities,    was  first  conferred  at  B.:)Wna; 
by  the  university  of  Paris,  in  1145,  on  I'.t^T 
Lombard ;  in  England,  it  is  suppo^  id  t1i<] 
reign  of  King  John.     Before  this  time,  if  ihe 
appellation  doctor  was   used,  it  was  only  in 
its  plain  sens^  of  teacher,  and  as  syDonymoo^ 
with  master.    The  degree  of  d«tor  is  conferr»'l 
in  the  English  universities,  in  each  of  the  thrit 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicinf^lut 
not  in  that  of  arts — and  in  the  science  of  mu^k*. 
The  Continental  degree  of  doctor  ofph^o&fhi 
is  unknown  among  us. 

Doctor.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  uFeii  in 
scraping  the  colour  or  mordant  off  the  eop{'  r 
plates  employed  in  calico  printing ;  the  tirm  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  the  word  abducts. 

BoetoTs*  Common*.  The  popular  D:im^ 
for  the  courts  and  offices  occupied  hy  the  t' It 
incorporated  in  1768  under  the  title  of 'Tie 
College  of  Doctors  of  Law  exeroent  in  \> 
Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts.'  Th.->' 
courts  are  on  the  southern  side  of  St  Paui  $ 
Churchyard.  The  college  consists  of  a  pre- 
sident (the  Dean  of  the  Arches  for  th*'  tia;*' 
being),  and  of  those  doctors  of  lav  who  havir-z 
regularly  taken  that  degree  in  either  of  tSt? 
universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  i.  ir- 
ing  been  admitted  advocates  in  pursuan- •r '  f 
the  rescript  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter'  i"; 
have  been  elected  fellows  of  the  college  in  '  - 
manner  prescribed  by  the  charter.  But  :'.' 
practical  functions  of  this  I  ody  of  lawvers  hjT 
been  very  materially  diminished  by  the  r-tv 
blishment  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Ci' "v 
20  &  21  Vict,  c  77.   [Couhts,  Ecci.Bsu.snuL 

Bootrinairofl  (Fr.).  In  Politics,  a  ^'^•^ 
word,  originally  applied  in  France  to  a  ?<^^'*i'  "- 
of  politicians  who  occupied  a  place,  in  the  ti^i 
chambers  after  the  restoration  of  1815,  bet»«a 
the  deputies  of  the  centre,  who  generally  ^r^ 
ported  ministers,  and  the  extreme  hft,  «^i-'  - 
always  opposed  them.  The  chief  men  of  iii:> 
party  were  systematic  writers  and  speaker^  •- 
government,  who  sought  to  establish  a  franu  :" 
constitution  somewhat  more  resembling  tL;U  t 
England  than  any  which  has  hitherto  snl^i-^tt  I 
in  France.  The  nickname  given  to  them  ini{li<  i 
that  they  were  considered  by  the  pnblic  a? 
theorists :  they  were,  in  fact,  the.  same  d  i'* 
which  Napoleon  used  to  term  Ideologists.  TL-r 
supported  the  due  de  Gazes  when  in  oflS-^: 
afterwards  they  were  ^nerally  in  oppo^'  " 
until  1830,  since  which  time  several  of  th<:: 
leaders  have  held  office  at  difitont  tirj^ 
Royer  Collard,  De  Brpglie,  the  young  baroD  It 
Stael,  Guizot,  &c,  were  among  the  chief  p^' 
men  commonly  called  Doctrinaires ;  but  i  ; 
like  other  party  nicknames,  has  been,  aovi  i^ 
employed  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 

Bocmnents  (Lat.  docomentom).  In  la^- 
written  instruments  addaced  for  the  purpose  d 
evidence.    [Evidbncb.] 

Bodder  (Fris.  dodo,  a  hmck ;  Dutch.  <1  -'. 
hampered  thread).  A  family  of  curious  I<»a5  -• 
parasitical  plants,  the  slender  entangled  tlin-   - 
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Ii'kf,  oAen  redciish,  stems  of  which  ran  over  and 
snmther  the  plants  to  which  they  affix  them> 
8elve8.  The  genas  is  called  Cvscuta^  and  the 
more  fEuniliar  species  are  C.  europ<ga,  which 
attacks  thistles,  oats,  and  similar  nerbaceons  \ 
plants ;  C.  Epithymum,  found  on  heath,  furze, 
&c,;  C.  EpiHnum,  which  attacks  flax;  and  C. 
Tri/olh\  which  is  sometimes  a  grievous  pest  in 
clover-fields.     [Cuscctacb*.] 

BodMMtdaotylas  (Gr.  S^9e(ra,  ttodvf,  and 
{({irrvAof,  a  fingtr).  The  portion  of  the  small 
iutostines  called  duodenum^  its  length  being 
aliout  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers :  this  at 
least  may  be  the  case  in  some  animals  to  which 
the  dissection  of  the  earlier  anatomists,  who 
gave  this  name,  was  limited. 

Bodecaffon  (Gr.  8c65€ica,  and  7w»'fa,  angle). 
An  equilateral  and  equiangular  figure  of  twelve 
sides.  Approximately,  the  area  of  a  dodecagon 
in  11*196  times  that  of  the  square  on  one  of 
its  sidffl. 

Dodeoaliedroii  (Gr.  Sc&5c«a,  and  ISpo,  a 
base).  One  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies  or  re- 
gular solids.  It  has  twelve  equal  pentagonal 
faces,  thirty  equal  edges,  and  twenty  equal  solid 
angles,  each  formed  by  the  meeting  of  three 
equal  plane  .angles.  Approximately,  the  super- 
ficial area  of  a  dodecahedron  is  20'64d7  times 
that  of  the  square,  and  its  volume  7*66312 
times  that  of  the  cube  on  one  of  its  sides. 

Dodeeaadrons  (Gr.  Sc^Scko,  and  iurtip,  a 
fnaU).    Any  plant  having  twelve  stamens. 

Dodeoastjle  (Gr.  Sc^^cko.  and  <rrvAor,  a 
pillar),  lo  Architecture,  a  building  having 
tvelve  columns  on  a  front,  or  on  a  flunk. 

Bodo.      [PiDUS.] 

Bodona,  Omde  of.  A  celebrated  oracle 
in  Epeirus,  sacred  to  Jupiter.  In  some  legends 
ilB  origin  is  attributed  to  Deucalion  ;  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ple, it  was  founded  by  a  dove,  which,  perching 
on  the  branch  of  an  oak,  recommended  in  a 
human  voice  that  a  temple  should  be  erected 
to  Jupiter  in  that  place.  In  the  Homeric  age 
this  oracle  was  in  Thessaly.  (Homer,  Iliad 
16,  233  ;  Gladstone's  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age,  i.  106.)  The  legends  of  the  foundation  of 
the  orade  are  related  by  Herodotus,  ii.  b6, 
&c.     [Obaclb.] 

Bodraas  (I^t.).  A  measure  equal  to  about 
nine  inches,  being  the  space  between  the  end  of 
the  thumb  and  of  the  little  finger  when  l>oth  are 
fully  extended.      It  is  about  equal  to  the  palm. 

BoeipUo  iLdda  An  oily  acid  contained  in 
some  kinds  of  sperm  oiL 

Bor>     [Canis.] 

Boff  Belts.  A  terra  used  in  some  coal 
mines  for  a  strong  broad  piece  of  leather  round 
the  waiht,  to  which  a  chain  is  attached,  passing 
hetween  the  legs  of  the  men  drawing  the  dans 
in  the  low  works. 

Bof  Bajra.     [GANicrr.AR  Days.] 

Boff  Bose.  Ho»a  emiina.  Wild  Brier. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree,  called  hips,  is  the  source 
of  a  conserve,  used  in  Pharmacy. 

Boff  Star.  A  name  pojadarly  given  to 
Siiriiu,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in   the 
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constellation  Canis  major  (the  Greater  Dog), 
and  the  brightest  fixed  star  in  the  firmament. 

BoiT's-leff  Btalroase.  A  staircase  of  wood 
in  which  there  is  no  well  hole,  and  in  which  the 
side  string  of  the  half  flight  finish  in  the  newel 
at  the  landings,  or  at  the  turn  of  the  stairs. 

Boff*s-tootli  Spar.  A  name  given  to 
certain  pointed  crystals  of  Calcspar,  from  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  tooth  of  a  dog. 
They  are  principally  foimd  in  Derbyshire,  and 
at  Ecton  in  StafiTorashire. 

Bofre  (from  Lat.  dux,  ducis,  a  leader).  The 
title  of  the  supreme  executive  magistrate  in 
the  republic  of  Venice.  The  origin  of  this 
office  dates  as  far  back  as  697 :  when,  owing 
partly  to  the  dissensions  and  intrigues  that 
resulted  from  the  annual  election  of  the  seven 
tribunes  by  whom  the  afi&irs  of  Venice  had 
been  previously  administered,  and  partly  to  so 
divided  an  authority  being  fomid  inadequate  to 
the  conduct  of  the  rapidly  increasing  powers  of 
the  state,  the  Venetians  resolved  to  replace  the 
tribunes  by  a  single  chief  magistrate,  who 
should  hold  office  for  life.  This  magistrate, 
whom  they  called  the  Doge,  whs  clothed  with 
almost  regal  authority,  In  him  was  vested 
the  power  of  convoking  assemblies,  of  declaring 
war  or  concluding  treaties;  of  commanding 
the  armies  of  the  state;  of  appointing  the 
military  tribunes  and  the  judges ;  of  hearing 
appeals  and  deciding  definitively  on  all  matters 
at  issue ;  of  collecting  the  citizens  in  tJie  dif- 
ferent quarters  or  districts  of  Venice^  for  the 
Eurpose  of  choosing  their  parish  priests  or 
ishops ;  of  judging  all  matters  concerning  the 
clergy  in  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal ; 
and  of  awarding  ecclesiastical  punishmentSf 
investing  the  bi^ops,  and  installing  them  in 
their  churches.  {^And.  Dandolo  apud  Gallicioli, 
Chron,  i.)  But  notwithstanding  these  appa- 
rently vast  powers  which  were  vested  in  the 
doge  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  the 
slightest  glance  at  the  history  of  Venice,  which 
for  more  than  eleven  centuries,  with  a  few 
interruptions,  continued  to  be  governed  by 
doges,  will  abundantly  prove  that  though  the 
Venetians  allowed  four  centuries  to  elapse 
before  they  attempted  to  fix  the  bounds  or 
control  the  exercise  of  tlie  sovereign  authority 
by  any  legal  enactments,  they  never  ceased  to 
regard  witll  jealousy  the  chief  magistrate  of 
their  own  appointment  and  appro\'al,  and  at 
last  succeedea  in  limiting  and  restricting  his 
power,  so  as  to  render  him  a  mere  state  pageant 
of  the  grand  council,  in  which  resided  the 
supreme  executive  authority.  (Darn's  Histoire 
de  la  Eepublique  de  Venise,  8  vols.  8vo.  Paris ; 
Quarterly  Kfrview,  vol.  xxxi.;  Edinburgh  lie- 
viiw,  vol.  xlvi.)  [BucENTAUR.!  Doge  was  also 
the  title  given  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  Genoa, 
who  were  elected  from  the  senatorial  body. 
The  doges  of  Genoa  held  office  originally  for 
life,  as  at  Venice ;  but  from  1628  down  to  1797, 
when  that  form  of  government  was  abolished 
by  the  French,  they  remained  in  office  only 
two  years,  and  their  authority  was  exceedingly 
circumsoribid. 
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Bonr«r(Fr.  dogre).  A  two-masted  flBhing 
boat,  of  the  ketch  build,  with  bluff  bows.  It 
is  used  principBllj  by  the  Dutch  for  the  Dogger- 
bank  fishery.  In  the  Dutch  and  Scandinayian 
languages  the  dogger  is  known  as  a  pink. 

Sovma  (G^.  a  decree).  In  Theology,  dogma 
has  been  defined  to  be  a  fundamental  article 
of  belief  derived  from  acknowledged  autho- 
rity, and  is  usually  applied  to  what  are  con- 
sidered the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
deduced  either  from  the  Scriptures  or  from  the 
fathers  of  the  church.  [Thboloot.]  There 
are,  howerer,  many  other  dogmas  peculiar  to 
the  difiTerent  sects  into  which  Christianity  is 
divided.  Voamaiic  theology,  as  this  branch 
of  divinity  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to 
moral  and  scholastic  theology,  forms  an  im- 
portant object  of  study  in  many  of  the  Con- 
tinental universities.  In  the  Protestant  uni- 
Tersities  of  Germany,  there  are  chairs  set  apart 
for  the  histoxy  of  dognias,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
Dogmattk ;  in  which  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  various  Christian  sects  are 
examined,  and  the  merit  of  the  arguments  bv 
which  they  are  supported  respectively  canvassed. 
Among  the  ancient  physicians,  the  dogmatUU 
foundeil  their  practice  upon  conclusions  or 
opinions  drawn  from  certain  theoretical  infer- 
ences, which  they  conceived  might  be  logically 
defended  or  proved. 

Sogwood.  A  name  applied  to  rarioas 
plants :  in  England  and  Noitn  America  to  the 
shrubby  species  of  Comtu ;  in  the  West  Indies 
to  PUcidia  erythrina;  and  in  Tasmania*  to 
Bedfordia  salicina.  Some  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican species  of  Comus,  especially  O.  florida, 
are  valuable  trees.  The  Piscidta  is  a  power- 
Ail  narcotic,  and  is  used  as  a  fish-poison  in 
Jamaica. 

l>ofclfna»f » (Gr.  from  8o<rifu(fa»,  I  prove).  In 
Greek  Antiquities,  the  examination  passed  by 
Athenian  magistrates  before  entering  on  their 
office.  It  embraced  their  past  life  generally, 
and  their  special  fitness  for  the  post-  for  which 
they  had  been  chosen  ;  and  any  citizen  might 
then  object  to  the  appointment  At  the  end  of 
their  term  of  office,  they  had  to  pass  a  second 
examination  termed  Euthyne  (from  Gr.  c^tf^vw,  / 
set  straight).  Except  in  ofSces  involving  the 
administration  of  public  moneys,  it  was  simply 
an  appearance  before  the  magistrates,  when,  if 
no  charge  was  preferred  against  them,  they 
were  dismissed  free  of  further  obligation. 

Bolabrlfoma  (Lat  dolabra,  an  axe,  and 
forma,  form).  In  Botany,  applied  to  those 
bodies,  principally  leaves,  which  are  fleshy, 
eompresMd  towards  the  upper  end,  with  one 
border  thick  and  straight,  the  other  thin  and 
convex. 

DoLABiuFOBX.  In  Zoology,  when  a  whole 
or  part  is  shaped  like  a  hatchet,  as  the  foot  of 
certain  Bivalves. 

]>oloe  (ItaL).  In  Music,  an  infftmction  to 
the  performer  that  the  music  is  to  be  executed 
softly  and  sweetly. 

1H>l«rit««  A  trap-rock  composed  of  angite 
and  felspar. 
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BoUebokaplialle  (€h*.  tsA<x^i  ^,  and 
K9^aKfi,  head).  Professor  Rebcins  nae^  thia 
word  to  denote  those  skulls  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  transverse  to  the  longitudinal 
diameter  is  less  than  A.  The  West  African 
negro  is  an  example  of  the  dolichokephslic  type 
of  skulls,  to  which  the  majority  of  tne  African 
races  belong.  No  exact  dassificatxon,  howerer, 
can  be  formed  upon  the  mere  length  and  bre^iith 
of  the  skull,  a  character  variable  in  nearl? 
allied  races. 

BolieliiM  (Gr.  long),  A  genusof  Leguminv^e 
consisting  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  twiners 
with  trifoliolate  leaves,  the  flowers  succeeded  by 
pods,  which  are  sometimes  esculent.  D.  st»q\d- 
pedalis,  a  native  of  South  America,  and  culti- 
vated in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  has 
cylindrical  pods  a  foot  and  a  half  km^  which 
form  an  excellent  dish  when  cooked  young. 
The  D.  tuberosus  <tf  Martinique  yields  a  fleshy 
tuber,  as  well  as  pulse,  both  of  them  edible; 
and  i>.  tinifiorus  is  grown  for  food  in  India 
under  the  name  oi  Horse  Grain.  The  Doikhot 
pruriens  of  Linneus  is  the  Muatna  pm- 
I  riens  of  De  Candolle;  it  furnishes  the  article 
I  of  the  materia    medica    known   as  CowitcL 

[COWHAOB.] 

noliebotis  (Gr.  toXtx^s,  long,  and  tSt.  an, 
ear).  The  name  applied  by  F.  Curier  to  the 
subgenus  of  Cavies,  to  which  the  Patago&ijui 
hare  {Coma  Patachomea)  belongs. 

Soltar.    [MoifST.] 

llolBieii.  Celtic  monnments,  eonsistiiig  of 
two  vertical  stones  and  a  horixontal  oua  ;  they 
are  usually  erected  in  isohited  positionf,  uA 
are  supposed  to  have  served  aa  altars. 

Dolomite  (after  Dolomieu).  In  Geology. 
[Pbbmiak  Aim  Maovbsiak  Lnasrom.] 

DoLoiUTB.  In  Mineralogy,  a  specific  nani' 
fi>r  the  rhombohedral  compounds  of  carbonitte 
of  lime  and  magnenia.  It  includes  the  vine- 
ties  Pearl  Spar,  Bitter  Spar,  Mesitine  Sp«r, 
and  Breunnerite. 

As  a  rock,  the  name  is  given  to  limestonM 
containing  carbonate  of  magnesia,  those  va- 
rieties that  approach  nearest  in  compositioQ 
to  equivalent  combinations  of  the  two  carboo- 
ates  yielding  the  most  durable  bnilding-stoDea. 
In  England,  fossiliferous  dolomites  fonn  the 
most  part  of  the  Pwmian  Limestones  from 
Durham  to  Nottinghamshire ;  and  certain  beds 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  are,  also,  dolo* 
mitic.  In  the  Tyrol,  Canada,  and  other  moan- 
tain  districts,  local  masses  of  limestone  are 
found  to  be  changed  into  crystalline  dolomites 
over  extensive  areas. 

J^olDinltlo  Oonglonarata.  Near  Bristol 
and  elsewhere,  the  unconformable  beds  of  the 
lower  new  red  sandstone,  resting  immediately 
on  the  coal,  consist  of  a  deposit  known  onder 
this  name.  It  is  a  breccia  of  fragmsnts.  often 
angular,  composed  of  old  rocks,  chiefly  ca^ 
boniferons,  cemented  by  a  red  or  yellow  paste  of 
dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone.  This  deposit 
contains  foesQ  remains  of  some  remaikable 
species  of  reptilea,  lor  a  long  time  regarded  » 
the  most  anaent  Ibrms  of  reptilian  life;    Otiier 
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n'ptniaii  bones  bsye  since  been  found  in  the 
coal  meiunres. 

BolplilB  ( Gr.  8t A^f 9).  This  tena  is  applied, 
in  common  langnage,  to  two  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean  of  widely  different  habits  and  oigani- 
ration:  bj  naturulists  it  is  generally  nsed  to 
signify  the  dolphin  of  the  ancients,  which  is  a 
cetaceous  mammal  of  the  genns  Delphis  of  lin- 
meas ;  by  poets  it  is  applied  to  the  ooryphene 
{Curyphtna  Hippurus,  Linn.),  a  fish  long  cele- 
bnted  for  the  swiftness  of  its  swimming,  and 
the  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours  which  it 
sncceasiTely  assumes  in  the  act  of  death. 

Bonn  (Lat  dominus,  a  lord).  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  a  title  originally  possessed  by  the 
nope,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  period  by  the 
aignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In 
more  recent  times,  it  formed  a  distinguishing 
title  of  certain  monastic  orders,  such  as  the 
Benedictines,  &e. ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  the  dan  of  the  Spaniards,  the  twn 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  ae  of  the  French. 
Mabillon  and  Calmet  are  always  spoken  of  as 
Dom  MabiUon  and  Dom  Calmet 

BomalB  (Lat  dominicum,  from  dominus, 
M;  in  legal  language,  demesne).  Signifies 
properly  that  portion  of  the  territorial  posses- 
sions of  a  lord  which  he  retains  in  his  own  occu- 
pation. Thus,  the  lands  retained  in  possession 
of  the  crown,  and  not  granted  out  to  the  great 
feudal  lords,  were  styled  domainea  in  France. 
Ancient  demesne,  in  English  law,  is  a  peculiar 
tenure  by  which  certain  lands  are  held  of  the 
oown,  being  such  as  are  evidenced  by  Domes- 
day Book  to  hare  been  in  the  possession  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

l^mnea  In  Architecture,  the  spherical,  or 
other  figured,  concave  ceiling,  over  a  circular, 
or  a  polygonal,  building ;  in  the  latter  case,  when 
the  spherical  shape  is  given,  the  dome  is  said 
to  spring  from  pendentives,  or  the  means  of 
oreRonuDg  the  difference  of  plan.  A  surbased 
^  dimiimked  dome  is  one  that  is  segmental  in 
Its  section;  a  surmounted  dome  is  one  that 
i«  higher  than  the  radius  of  its  base.  The  forms 
of  domes  are  various  both  in  plan  and  in  sec- 
tion. In  the  former,  they  are  circular  or  poly- 
gonal ;  in  the  latter  we  find  them  semicircular, 
Kmi-elliptical,  segmental,  pointed  sometimes  in 
<^^VTe8  of  contrary  flexure,  sometimes  bell,  &c. 
Tbe  oldest  dome  on  record  is  supposed  to 
^  that  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  which  was 
^vscted  under  Augustus,  and  is  still  perfect 
A  list  of  the  domes  whose  dimensions  entitle 
them  to  notice  is  here  subjoined : — 

T)omM  Internal  Internal 

^™  Diameter  Height 

ft. 
Pantheon  at  Rome        .        .     142*6 

Baths  of  Caracalla  .  .112 
l^mo  of  Florence,  Sta.  Maria 

del  Fiore  ....  139 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  .  .139 
Sta.  Sophia,  Constantinople  .  104 
St.  Paul's.  London  .     112 

Dome    of   the    Mosque    of 

Achmet    .        .        .        .92 
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ft. 

143 
116 

310 
330 
201 
216 

120 


Domes 

Chi^l  of  the  Medici  . 
Baptistery  of  Florence  . 
Church    of    the    Invalides, 

Paris 
Minerva  Mediea  at  Rome 
Madonna  deUe  Salute,  Venice 
St.  Genevieve,  Paris 
Duomo  at  Sienna  • 
Duomo  at  Milan  • 
St  Vitale  at  Ravenna 
Yal  de  Grace  at  Paris 
St.  Mark's,  Venice 
Halle  aux  Bles,  Paris 
St  Isaac,  Petersbuig 


Internal    Internal 
Diameter    Height 


ft 
91 
86 

80 
78 
70 
67 
67 
67 
66 
66 
44 
131 
96 


ft 
199 
110 

173 
97 
133 
190 
148 
264 
91 
133 
160 
160 
160 


Bom— day  Sook  {Lihsr  JudidaHus,  or 
Censualis  Angliis).  Was  framed  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  contains  a  ge- 
neral sun'ey  of  most  of  the  lands  in  Eneland, 
their  extent  in  each  district,  their  proprietors, 
tenures,  value ;  the  quantity  of  meadow,  pasture, 
wood,  and  arable  land  which  they  contained ; 
and,  in  some  counties,  the  number  of  tenants, 
cottagers,  and  slaves  of  all  denominations  who 
lived  upon  them.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
domesday  is  still  disputed.  (Halliun,  Middle 
AffeSf  ch.  iz.  part  ii.) 

Domesday  Book  consists  of  two  volumes; 
one  in  fo).,  the  other  in  4to. :  the  former 
comprehending  thirty-one  counties,  the  latter 
those  only  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
The  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumber-' 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  were  not 
comprehended  in  this  survey,  probably  on 
account  of  their  then  wild  uncultivated  state. 
Nor  does  Lancashire  appear  under  its  pro- 
per name;  but  Fumess  and  the  northern 
part  of  that  county,  as  well  as  the  south  of 
Westmoreland  and  part  of  Cumberland,  are 
included  within  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. Though  in  several  respects  the  in- 
formation contained  in  Domesiday  Book  is 
inaccurate  and  defective,  still  it  serves  ad- 
mirably to  illustrate  the  ancient  state  of 
England.  The  publication  of  Domesday  Book 
was  undertaken  by  order  of  Geoige  IIL  in 
1767,  and  was  completed,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Abraham  Farley,  in  1783. 
The  original  is  deposited  in  the  Record  Office. 
Sir  H.  Ellis  has^blished  a  useful  introduction 
and  index  to  it  Two  volumes  of  Records 
supplementaiy  to  Domesday  Book,  framed  for  a 
similar  purpose,  and  of  a  nearly  contemporary 
date,  were  published  in  1816  by  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  the  Public  Recortu.  The  print- 
ing of  these  works  was  in  facsimile,  as  far 
as  Roman  types,  assisted  by  the  representation 
of  the  medueval  contractions,  could  be  made 
to  imitate  the  original.  But  those  lately  pro- 
duced in  photorincography,  by  Sir  Henry 
James,  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  South- 
ampton, completed  at  the  end  of  1863,  of 
course  are  perfect  £icsimiles.  The  following 
are  the  abbreviations  used  in  Hutchin's  Domes^ 
day  Book  for  the  county  of  Dorset : — 


DOMICILE 


ac,  acra, 

iBCcta,  acchsia, 

area,  archifpiscopus. 

CSlx*Ij  carucOf  caruvata, 

dim^,  dimidium, 

dnib,  dominio. 

ead,  eadevk 

lift 

§f  est 

ecctam,  eccUsiam. 

epUBj  episcopus. 

frs,  fratres, 

g^eldh,  ffddabat, 

11,  hoc  or  ha. 

leu'',  leuca, 

lib,  libra, 

]§,  longOj  longitudi- 
Dem. 

lat\  lata,  latitadmem. 

C7)  manerium  or  ma- 
nerio, 

molin,  molini, 

A,  modo. 

ntiq,  nunquam. 

in  parag,  inparagio» 

p' posit?,  prtpositm, 

pt>r,  pmhyter, 

p"li,  pra/i. 

ptin'',p<T^/m^. 


» 


P,  pro. 

lit,  hahtU 
^pt',  propUr^ 
qt  XX**  7  ix,  80. 

q][,  quarent'',  ^rent, 

fluartnten<B, 
qda,  quadain. 
redit,  redduntf  reddit. 
Bolid,  «o/tV2f. 

tain,  tamen, 
tant^,  ton^wm. 

t'^ciS,  terciam, 

T.  R  E.  tempore  regis 

Edwarai. 
T.  R.  W.  tempore  regit 

WiUelmi, 

ten'',  <f«^<. 

Tr^a,  ^ffTfl. 

Yoleb,  volebat  or  tx>^- 

viiti,  viilani, 
v^y  virgaia. 
nn^i  untis, 
^f  vero. 


Domlella.  Id  Law,  the  place  where  a  per- 
son has  biB  home.  Personal  property,  on  the 
decease  of  the  owner,  is  distributable  according 
to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the 
property  is  sitnate.  Residence  for  fort^  days 
constitutes  a  domicile  as  to  jurisdiction  in 
Scotland. 

BomiBteftl  &etter.  For  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  day  of  the  week  corresponding  to 
any  gixen  day  of  the  year,  the  iramers  of  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar  denoted  the  seven  days  of 
the  week  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  and  G ;  and  placed  these 
letters  in  a  column  opposite  to  the  days  of  the 
year,  in  such  a  manner  that  A  stood  opposite 
the  1st  of  January  or  first  day  of  the  year,  B 
opposite  the  2nd,  and  so  on  to  G,  which  stood 
opposite  the  7th ;  after  which  A  returns  to  the 
8th,  and  so  on  through  the  365  days  of  the 
year.  Now  if  one  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
Sunday  for  example,  falls  opposite  to  £, 
Monday  will  be  opposite  to  F,  Tuesday  G, 
Wednesday  A,  ana  so  on ;  and  every  Sunday 
through  the  year  will  be  represented  by  the 
same  letter  £,  every  Monday  by  F,  and  so  on. 
The  letter  which  represents  Sunday  is  called  the 
JMminical  Letter,  or  Sunday  Letter.  As  the 
number  of  days  in  the  week  and  the  number  in 
the  year  are  prime  to  each  other,  two  successive 
years  cannot  begin  with  the  same  day ;  hence 
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the  Dominical  Letter  changes  every  year.  This 
mode  of  representing  the  days  of  the  week 
has  now  fallen  nearly  into  desuetude,  and 
the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  day  in 
placed  in  our  almanacks  opposite  the  dny  of 
the  month. 

Somloleans.  Friars  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  centary.     [Obdbes,  MBxniCAirr.] 

Bomino  (Itail.).  A  long  loose  ckuk  of 
black  silk,  furnished  with  a  hood  remorahle 
at  pleasure,  and  worn  chiefly  at  masqaendes  It 
persons  of  hoXh  sexes  by  way  of  genenl  disgoifc. 
[Masqusbadb.1 

BoiBite*  A  volcanic  rock  (porphyritic  tra- 
chyte) forming  the  Puy  de  D6me,  in  Aurergne. 

Boa  (Lat.  dominus).  A  Spanish  title,  vhich 
the  king,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  highef^ 
class  of  the  nobility  prefix  to  their  names.  The 
title  dtmna  given  to  ladies  represents  the  Lstin 
domina. 

Bonattots*  A  religions  ftdion,  which 
arose  in  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  the  fenrth 
century  in  opposition  to  Ocilianus,  bishop  of 
Carthage.  The  Numidian  bishops  were  indig- 
nant at  a  slight  received  from,  him  at  the  time 
of  his  consecration,  and  declared  him  infonniilly 
appointed,  on  account  of  tlieir  absence  from  the 
ceremony.  They  also  accused  him  of  nnwoithj 
conductduring  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Then 
are  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Donatns  cele- 
brated as  leaders  of  this  party.  Their  ceose 
was  heard  before  several  councils  (those  of 
Aries,  Milan,  and  Carthage),  in  all  of  which 
they  were  pronounced  schismatics.  The  Dooft' 
tists,  however,  continued  to  be  a  powezfnl  &ctioD 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  raiffd 
at  various  times  great  wars  and  commotion 
The  name  Cibcviecelliombs  [which  see]  va 
given  to  the  numerous  bands  of  country  people 
of  the  lowest  ranks  who  took  up  arms  in  their 
cause.  St  Augustine  was  most  suooesiitLl  in 
bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  against  th« 
Donatists. 

Boaatfwe  (Lat  donativum).  In  Lsv,  » 
benefice  merely  given  and  collated  by  the 
patron,  without  presentatioD,  insUtution  or 
induction.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  origiinl 
way  of  conferring  benefices  in  Englasd,  the 
interference  of  the  bishop  being  a  later  eo- 
croachment,  ascribed  by  some  to  Becket 

BoaJoB  or  Baagaoa.  Originally  a  fortrea 
on  a  hill:  &om  the  Celtic  dun,  height.  The 
central  building  or  keep  of  an  ancient  castk; 
frequently  raised  on  an  artificial  elevation. 

Boakaj  Bairiae.  A  small  engine  used  to 
supply  water  to  the  boilers  of  large  engines,  <s 
to  perform  some  minor  works,  when  t£e  large 
engine  is  not  in  full  operation. 

Boor  (Gr.  $6pa,  Ger.  thor,  Sansc  dTlr). 
In  Architecture,  this  word  is  applied  to  the 
gate  or  the  entrance  to  a  house,  or  to  the  means 
by  which  access  is  obtained  to  the  inner  apArt- 
ments  on  the  same  fioor  as  the  bottom  of  the 
door.  The  door  frame  is  the  surrounding  case 
into  and  out  of  which  the  door  shata  and 
opens.    It  consists  of  two  upright  side  pieotf^ 
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or  posts,  and  a  head,  generally  fixed  t<^ether 
by  mortices  and  tenons,  and  wrought,  rebated, 
and  beaded.  The  door  itself  is  either  panelled 
on  Doth  sides,  with  mouldings  in  the  panels,  or 
it  maj  be  finished  square,  bead  flush,  bead 
butt :  it  may  be  either  a  ledged  door,  a  clamped 
door,  or  a  framed  door. 

Bormdo  (Span.  yt/^).  A  sonthem  constel- 
lation, formed  by  Bayer ;  called  aLio  sometimes 
the  S'rord-Jish. 

Borema  (Gr.  a  gift).  The  name  of  cer- 
tain umbelliferous  pLmts  from  Persia,  one  of 
which.  D.  amtnoniacumj  furnishes  the  drug 
A'.tnioniacum,  The  plant  abounds  in  a  milky 
iuice,  which  exudes  on  the  slightest  punc- 
ture, and  dries  in  the  form  of  little  rounded 
lamps  or  teara.  The  ammoniacum  of  the  an- 
cients has,  howeyer,  been  ascribed  to  Ferula 
Ungitana. 

Doiie  Order*    In  Architectnre,  one  of  the 
five  orders.     The  true  origin  and  birthplace  of, 
this  order  are  not  known.     The  example  here  | 

^  given  is  from  the  temple 
of   Theseus  at   Athens, ' 
which  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  examples  of 
Grecian  Doric  The  prin- 
cipal points  in  which  the 
Grecian  differs  from  the  ' 
Boman  Doric  are,  that 
the  former  stands  at  once  | 
on  the  pavement  of  the , 
building,  without  socle,  < 
tori,  or  fillets;  and  that 
it  presents  a  more  pyra- 
midal section   than  the 
latter,    from    the    great 
diminution  given  to  it. 
Its  flutes,  too,  are  never 
deeply  sunk  ;  the  capital 
has  no  astragal,  but  only 
some  annulets  to   sepa- 
rate it  from   the  shaft. 
'  The    entablature    is    so 

subdivided  that  the  architrave  and  frieze  are 
each  more  than  a  third  of  its  height,  the 
^mainder  being  given  to  the  cornice,  which 
has  a  band  under  the  mutulus.  The  mutuliis 
projects  forward  under  the  corona,  over  which 
is  generally  placed  an  ovolo  and  a  flllet,  with 
A  larger  ovolo  and  flllet  above  them ;  the  column 
is  usually  five  or  six  diameters  high.  The 
]>rincipal  examples  of  this  modification  of  the 
order  are  the  Parthenon,  temple  of  Theseus, 
Propylaeum,  portico  of  the  Agora  at  Athens, 
the  temple  of  Athena  at  Sunium,  one  at 
Corinth,  temple  of  Apollo  and  portico  of  Philip 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  &c.  Tne  Roman  Doric 
differs  considerably  from  that  above  described, 
88  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  drawings  of 
the  two.  From  the  diagram  of  the  Boman 
modification  of  the  order,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  triglyphs  are  always  placed  over  the  centre 
of  the  oolumna,  and  the  metopes  should  form 
an  exact  square.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  in- 
tercolumniations  are  always  regulated  by  the 
tnglyphff.     Sometimes  the  column  is  placed 
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on  a  plinth,  at  other  times  on  a  pedestal 
sparingly  decorated  with  mouldings.  Though 
it  occasionally,  as 
in  this  example, 
has  an  Attic  base, 
it  is  more  com- 
monly used  with 
only  a  torus  and 
an  astragal.  The 
capital  is  formed 
with  a  neck  and 
astragal  under  the 
ovolo,  and  a  cvma 
reversa  and  fillet 
on  the  abacus. 
The  only  pure 
ancient  example 
of  this  order  is 
that  of  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  at 
Home;  the  flutes 
are  without  fillets 
between  them,  as 
in    the    Grecian 

Doric,  and  are  twenty  in  number.  Of  the 
modem  architects,  bv  fiir  the  most  success- 
ful in  his  profile  of  the  order,  which  has  been 
converted  into  what  may  be  called  the  Italian 
Doric,  is  Palladio,  from  whose  works  the  ex- 
ample given  above  is  extracted. 

Borippe.  A  genus  of  the  short-tailed 
Decapod  Crustaceans,  belonmng  to  the  tribe 
Notopoda,  The  species  of  this  genus  exist  at 
great  depths  in  the  sea,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  use  the  small  feet^  which  are  directed  to- 
wards the  buck,  to  cover  themselves  with  foreign 
bodies  for  concealment :  they  have  been  foimd  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Indian  seas. 

Bormer  (Fr.  dormir,  to  sleep).  In  Archi- 
tecture, a  window  inserted  on  the  inclined  plane 
of  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  frame  being  placed 
nearly  vertically  with  the  line  of  the  laftera. 
The  Gothic  architects  frequentlv  made  their 
dormer  windows  an  important  detail  in  their 
compositions.  The  wonl  originally  signified  a 
sleeping  apartment, 

]>oniittor7  (Lat  dormitorium,  from  dormio, 
/  sleep).  In  Architecture,  a  large  sleeping 
apartment  capable  of  containing  many  beds. 

Bormoose  (Lat  dormio,  /  deep),  A  genua 
of  Rodent  Mammalia,  in  which  the  hibernating 
faculty  is  exceedingly  developed.  Three  species 
are  known  in  Europe,  the  Loir  {Myoxw  Glis), 
the  Lerot  (Mgoxtis  Nitela\  and  the  Muscardin 
(Mgoxtts  aveilanarius).  The  last  and  smallest 
species  is  the  one  which  is  most  common  in 
England. 

The  last  syllable  of  the  word  dormouss  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  false  etymology. 
In  Suffolk  this  animal  is  called  a  sleeper, 
[Glis  and  Mtoxus.] 

Bornook.  A  stout  figured  linen,  named 
after  the  town  in  Scotland  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally manufactured. 

Borslbnuusblatesa  Borstbranolitata 
.  (Lat.  dorsum,  back ;  branchiae,  gills).  A  name 
■  given  by  Cuvier  to  an  ordar  of  Anfyllidans,  or 


DORT,  SYNOD  OF 

red-blooded  worms,  comprehending  those  which 
haye  the  gills  projecting  from  the  middle  part 
of  the  back  or  sides  of  the  body.  The  Nereis, 
or  sea-centipede,  is  an  example  of  this  order. 

Sort,  Bjvckl  ot.  An  assembly  of  Pro- 
testant divines  convoked  at  Dort  in  1618-19, 
by  the  States-Qeneral,  under  Maurice,  prince 
of  Nassau,  in  which  the  tenets  of  the  Ar- 
minians  on  the  five  points  relating  to  election, 
redemption,  original  sin,  effectual  grace,  and 
perseverance,  were  condemned  by  the  adherents 
of  Calvinism.  This  national  synod  consisted 
of  thirty-eight  Dutch  and  Walloon  divines, 
five  professors  from  different  universities,  and 
twenty-one  lay  elders  ;  but  besides  these  there 
were  ecclesiastical  deputies  present  from  most 
of  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
from  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  Hesse, 
Switzerland,  Bremen,  England,  and  Scotland. 
This  synod  was  opened  on  November  13,  1618, 
and  continued  till  May  29  in  the  following 
year,  during  which  period  it  held  180  sessions ; 
but  long  before  these  sessions  had  come  to  a 
close,  the  Arminians  were  condemned  as  cor- 
ruptors  of  the  true  religion.  It  was  at  this 
synod  that  the  project  of  obtaining  a  tiansla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  Dutch  was  first  staurted. 
Tlie  execution  of  this  task  was  intrusted  to 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time  ;  and 
aft(T  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years  their  labours 
were  given  to  the  world  in  wliat  has  been  since 
known  as  the  D(frt  Bible.     [Armuhans.] 

Sositlieaiis*  The  name  of  a  religious  sect 
which  sprang  up  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Their  principal  tenets  consisted 
in  believing  in  the  divine  mission  of  their 
leader,  Dositheus,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name,  and  in  rejecting  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  prophets. 

Bonble  Bass.    [Contbabasso.] 

DouMe  Danr^r-  ^  Printing,  a  character 
marked  thus  (,  used  as  a  reference  to  notes  in 
the  margin  of  the  page. 

Bonble  &«tt0ra.  In  Printing,  those  types, 
such  as  the  t,  i,  and  1,  which,  when  used  in  com- 
bination, are  apt  to  be  broken  in  locking  up  the 
form  of  types.  They  are  therefore  cast  in  one 
piece,  or  logotype,  as  ff,  fi,  fl,  &c.  The  diph- 
thongs 8B  and  OB  are  also  cast  as  double  letters. 

Bouble  Pica.    [Pica.] 

BouMe  Point.  In  the  theory  of  eurwa, 
a  point  through  which  the  curve  passes  twice. 
[NoDB.]  Of  me  infinite  number  of  lines  through 
a  double  point,  all  of  which  meet  the  curve  in 
two  coincident  points,  there  are  two,  and  only 
two,  which  meet  the  curve  in  three  coincident 
points ;  these  are  the  tangents  at  the  double  point. 
When  these  tangents  are  real  and  distinct,  the 
point  is  frequently  called  a  node ;  when  real  and 
coincident,  a  cusp ;  and  when  imaginary,  a  con- 
jugate  or  isolated  point.  A  plane  curve  of  the 
n}^  order  will  not  have  double  points  unless  the 
discriminant  of  its  equation  vanish,  and  ^proper 
curve  of  this  order  cannot  have  more  than 

(.^Jliii^Z-J  double  points.  Every  double  point 

of  a  curve  is  also  a  double  point  on  its  Hessian, 
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and  both  these  curves  have  the  same  taagsnti 
at  each  such  point 

In  the  theory  of  turf  acts,  a  point  ii  ssid  to 
be  a  double  one  when  the  surface  is  there  cut 
by  any  right  line  whatever  in  two  ooinddent 
points.   Through  such  a  doable  point  an  infinite 
number  of  lines  can  be  drawn,  each  of  which 
will  meet  the  surface  in  thrte  coincident  pointi ; 
and  as  all  such  lines  lie  on  a  tangent  cone,  a 
double  point  is  sometimes  called  a  eomedfohti, 
and  sometimes  also  a  node.  The  terms  btplanar 
node  and  uniplanar  node  are  used  to  distisguiah 
the  cases  where  the  oone  in  question  breaks  sp 
into  two  distinct,  and  into  two  ooinddent  planes. 
[NoDB.]     A  curve  every  point  of  which  is  s 
double  point  on  the  sm&oe  is  called  a  dofuhUor 
nodal  Ime  ex  curve,  Theoonditionthatasnifsce 
should  possess  doable  points  is  found  by  eqwi- 
ting  to  zero  the  discriminant  of  its  equation. 

BomMe    Potata    of    an 

[iNVOLUnOV.] 

Boublo  Star*.    [Stabs,  Doublb.] 
Bomblo  Taacoat  Idno  of  a 

A  line  which  touches  the  surface  twice  or  in 
two  pairs  of  coincident  points.  To  posseas 
double  tangent  lines,  it  is  dear  that  the  order 
of  the  surface  must  exceed  the  third ;  when 
this  condition  is  fulfilled,  however,  it  will 
be  possible  to  draw  innumerable  such  Hoes: 
in  net,  ^  n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2)  (n — 3 )  double  tangent 
lines  of  a  surface  of  the  n^  order  will,  in  gene- 
ral, poss  through  any  point  in  space,  and  there 
are  (n  +  2)  (»  •  3)  such  lines  which  have  one  of 
their  points  of  contact  ooinddent  with  a  given 
pointy  and  which,  conseqaently,  lie  in  the  tan- 
gent plane  at  that  point 

Boable  Tanfont  Plane.  A  plane  which 
touches  a  surface,  or  a  n(»-plane  carve,  twice. 
A  surface  of  sufficiently  high  order,  say  «,  has 
an  infinite  number  of  double  tangent  piaaes, 
since  a  plane  requires  but  three  conditioos  for 
its  complete  determination,  and  their  points  of 
contact  lie  on  a  curve  of  the  order  n  (a~2) 
(na.n* +«— 12^  The  number  of  donUe  tan- 
gent planefl  which  pass  through  any  point  in 
space  is 

\n  (n-1)  (n-2)  (fi«-n«+n-12). 

(Salmon's  Analytical  Geometry  of  nreeDimen' 
sions.) 
Bonblo  Taair^Bt  of  a  Plana  Oorve. 

A  line  which  touches  the  curve  twice,  that  is  to 
say,  a  line  which  meets  the  curve  in  two  pain 
of  ooinddent  points.  It  is  obvious  that  onlj 
curves  of  the  fourth  or  of  higher  order  can 
possess  double  tangents.  The  Tatter,  however, 
will,  in  general,  possess  them,  since  a  right  line 
can  be  made  to  satLsfy  two  conditions.  The 
points  of  contact  of  a  double  tangent  mav  be 
imaginary,  real  and  distinct,  or  real  and  co- 
incident We  may  conceive  the  last  case  to  arise 
when  of  the  tangentiaH,  or  points  in  widch  a 
simple  tangent  cuts  the  curve  again,  one  ooin- 
ddes  with  ttie  point  of  contact ;  so  that  a  double 
tangent  with  ooinddent  points  of  oontaet  mnst 
be  regarded  as  a  stationary  tanamt^  and  its 
point  of  contact  a  point  of  i^jlexion.    The 
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Kubject  of  double  tangents  ha«  been  treated  by 
Pluckep  (Thtorie  der  Alg,  Curven,  1839),  who 
first  showed  that  a  cture  of  the  n^  order  has  in 
gi'Dend  ^n  (n— 2)  (n'-9)  such  tangents;  by 
Jncobi,  Hesse,  Steiner,  and  others  (Crelle's 
Journal) ;  and  finally,  by  Salmon  and  Cayley 
{PkiL  Mag,  1858,  and  PhU.  Trans.  1859),  who 
gave  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem  which 
requires  their  determination. 

Donble  aettug  Pump*  A  pump  that  lifts 
and  forces  water  alternately  on  each  side  of  the 
course,  by  means  of  a  soU4  piston  or  plunger, 
:ind  an  entrance  and  exit  valTe,  communicating 
with  each  side. 

Bonble-banked.  In  speaking  of  rowing, 
signifies  that  the  rowers  sit  side  by  side  in  twos, 
a  pair  of  oars  being  worked  from  each  thwart. 
This  can  only  be  practised  in  wide  boats. 

Bombloon.     [moNET.] 

Bonelie  (Fr.).  A  jet  or  current  of  water 
diriHTted  upon  some  part  of  the  body.  An 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  found  in 
must  bathing  establishments.  Steam  or  vapour 
is  also  sometimes  applied  in  the  form  of  douche. 

Boveoot.  A  structure  for  keeping  tame 
pigeons  ;  the  only  essential  difference  between 
which  and  a  common  poultry-house  is,  that 
the  entrance  for  the  birds  must  be  raised  to  a 
considerable  height  from  the  ground,  because 
pi;:,'eons  fly  higher  in  the  atmosphere  than  most 
other  birds. 

Bover'a  Powder.  A  compound  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, opium,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is 
iht?  pulvu  ipeeacuanhte  compositus^  or  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. ! 
Ten  grains,  which  is  the  average  dose,  contain 
one  grain  of  opium  and  one  of  ipecacuanha. 
It  is  an  excellent  sedative  and  sudorific. 

BoTetall.  In  Architecture,  a  joint  used  by 
carpenters  in  connecting  two  pieces  of  wood,  by 
letting  one  piece  into  the  other  in  the  form  of 
the  expanded  tail  of  a  do?e.  It  is  the  strongest 
way  of  joining  masses,  because  the  tenon  or 
piece  of  wood  widens  as  it  extends,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  drawn  out,  because  the  tongue  is 
larger  than  the  cavity  through  which  it  would 
have  to  be  drawn.  The  French  call  this  joint 
a  qiteue  (Thirande,  or  swallow's  taiL 

Bowacor  (Pr.  douairi^re).  A  widow  en- 
dowed: that  is,  who  either  ei\joys  a  dower 
from  her  deceased  husband,  or  has  property  of 
her  own  brought  by  her  to  her  husband  on 
nuuriage  (dowry),  and  settled  on  herself  after 
his  decease.  In  the  language  of  etiquette  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  widow  laidy,  to  distinguish 
her  from  the  wife  of  her  husbamd's  heir  haying 
the  same  title. 

BoweL  The  name  given  originally  to  a  pin 
used  horizontally  for  joining  two  pieces  of  ma- 
terial, the  dowel  being  inserted  in  its  socket  on 
the  one  piece  before  the  other  substance  with 
the  socket  is  forced  into  its  place.  When  used 
iu  stone-work,  the  dowels  are  subsequently  run 
▼ith  cement,  or  lead,  and  occasionally  with 
sulphur. 

Bower  (Low  LaL  dotarium,  from  dos).  In 
Law,  is  defined  to  be  the  estate  for  life  which  a 
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widow  acquires  in  a  certain  portion  of  her  hus- 
band's real  property  after  his  death.  Dower  by 
the  common  law  entitles  her  to  a  third  part  of  all 
the  ands  and  tenements  of  which  the  husband 
was  seised  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail  at  any  time 
during  the  coverture.  Hence  this  species  of 
dower  could  not  be  affected  by  the  husband's 
conveyance  of  the  lands,  unless  by  fine  or  re- 
covery in  which  the  wife  ioined,  or  by  his  de- 
vise. But  the  law  in  this  respect  has  under- 
gone material  alteration  by  the  provisions  of 
the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  106.  Dower  by  custom 
varies  in  different  districts.  There  were  other 
obsolete  species  of  dower,  now  abolished  by  the 
statute  already  mentioned.  A  married  woman 
may  be  deprived  of  her  right  to  dower  by  at- 
tainder of  her  husband  for  treason,  or  herself 
for  treason  and  felony ;  by  divorce  k  vinculo 
mi^rimonii;  hy  elopement  from  the  husband 
and  living  with  an  adulterer,  which  incapacity 
may  be  removed  by  the  reconciliation  with  the 
husband.  In  order  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ences occasioned  by  this  right,  which  materially 
impeded  the  conveyance  of  property,  various 
modes  of  barrinff,  i.e.  defeating,  the  right  to 
dower  were  invented  by  legal  ingenuity.  Of 
these  the  most  usual  in  practice  was  and  still  is 
the  limitation  of  a  separate  estate  (commonly, 
although  incorrectly,  called  a  jointure)  to  the 
wife  on  marriage.  This  estate  must  be  'a 
competent  livelihood  of  freehold  for  the  wife, 
of  lands.' 

Sowlas.    A  coarse  kind  of  linen. 

Sowna.  Have  been  defined  to  be  banks  or 
elevations  of  sand  which  the  sea  gathers  and 
forms  along  its  shores,  and  which  serve  it  as  a 
barrier.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Celtic 
DuKBS  [which  see].  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
large  tmcts  of  poor  naked  hilly  land  which 
serve  chiefly  for  the  grazing  of  sheep,  thence 
called  doum  sheep. 

Downs  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  well- 
known  road  for  shipping  in  t^e  English 
Channel,  which  possesses  excellent  anchorage, 
and  in  time  of  war  forms  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  the  English  navy. 

Bowry.  Although  often  confounded  with 
dower t  has  a  different  meaning ;  namely,  the  dva 
mtdieris  or  marriage  portion  brought  by  the 
wife  to  her  husband.  The  word,  however,  has 
no  legal  signification. 

Boxtflonr  (Or.  ho^oXtrfUi).  A  form  of  praise 
or  glorification.  The  greater  and  lesser  Doxo- 
logies,  as  they  are  distinguished  by  the  litur- 
^cal  writers,  are  the  angelic  hymn,  '  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high,'  &c ;  and  the  shorter 
form,  *  Glory  be  to  the  Father,'  &c  The  last 
clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  by  St. 
Matthew,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been 
sometimes  questioned,  is  also  frequently  called 
the  Doxology. 

Braobm  (Gr.  ipaxftsh).  There  are  two 
drachms  in  our  system  of  weighs ;  namely,  the 
avoirdupois  drachm,  which  is  the  sixteenu  part 
of  the  avoirdupois  ounce ;  and  the  apothecaries' 
drachm,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  the  troy 
ounce,  and  equivalent  to  sixty  tioy  grains :  the 
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latter  drachm  is  tho  only  one  which  in  retained 
in  common  use. 

Uraolima  ( Gr.  Spaxft^).  An  Athenian  silrer 
coin  of  the  value  of  six  oboli,  or  alx)ut  TJ^A  of 
our  money.  Other  Greek  states  liad  drachma 
of  different  values,  but  the  above  is  that  gene- 
rally referred  to.  There  was  also  a  weight  of 
this  name  nearly  equivalent  to  2  dwt  7gr.  troy 
w<i^:ht. 

Braoo  (Tiat.  the  Dragon).  One  of  the  an- 
cient constellations  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

I>raoo  antlffatiis  (Lat).  An  alchemical 
name  of  calomel :  corrosive  sublimate  was  pro- 
bably called  draco  or  the  dragon. 

SraooniB  or  ]>ra()lna.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  resin  called  dragorCt  blood. 

Draoonyl.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  from 
drajTon's  blood  resin. 

Oracomaas.  The  interpreters  attached  to 
European  embassies  or  consulates  in  the  Levant. 
The  dni^oman  of  the  Sublime  Porte  is  an  im- 
portant Turkish  officer,  who  forms  the  medium 
of  communication  between  his  own  government 
and  tho  embassies  of  foreign  countries. 

Dragon  (Gr.  hpdxwf).  One  of  the  most 
famous  mythological  creations  of  antiquity  and 
the  middle  ages.  It  occurs  in  the  sacred  alle- 
gories of  tlie  Jews,  and  in  the  legends  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese ;  and  the  pages  of  the 
|)oots  of  Greece  and  Home  teem  with  represen- 
tations of  the  dragon.  Thus  the  dark  retreats 
of  their  gods  and  their  sacred  groves  were  de- 
fended by  dragons.  In  the  Vedic  mythology, 
the  dragon  Vritra  is  the  antagonist  of  Indra  ; 
and  in  the  Greek  myths,  a  dragon  kept  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  &e.  In  the  Scan- 
dinavian mysteries,  the  dragon  wns  the  minis- 
ter of  vengeance  under  their  vindictive  gods. 
(Grimm's  Dctitsche  Mythologir.)  The  allegory 
of  the  Dragon  has  also  found  a  place  among 
many  nations  who  have  embraced  Christianity. 
In  the  Book  of  Revelations,  the  angel  is  repre- 
sented as  b\ying  *  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old 
serpent,  which  is  the  denl ; '  and  hence  in 
painting  and  statuary  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity  over  infidelity  and  heathenism  is  some- 
times represented  by  a  dragon  pierced  or 
trampled  under  foot.  This  representation  forms 
also  the  attribute  of  different  saints,  in  the 
legends  of  Christianity,  more  especially  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Geoi^e.  On  the  origin  of 
the  Dragon  in  mythology,  see  Max  Miiller^s 
*  Comparative  Mythology '  in  Oxford  Ensags  for 
1866,  p.  66  &c  ;  Br^l,  Hcrcule  et  Cacus. 

Dragon.  In  Zoology,  this  term  is  applied 
fo  a  genus  of  small  Saurian  reptiles,  charac- 
terised by  two  lateral  aliform  productions  of 
the  skin  supported  upon  tJie  first  six  pairs  of 
ribs;  which,  instead  of  bending  round  the 
thorax,  are  elongated  and  directed  outwards 
for  that  purpose. 

Bravon  Baam.  In  Architecture,  a  hori- 
zontal! piece  of  timber  upon  which  the  hip,  or 
angle  rafters  of  a  roo^  pitch.  It  is  framed 
into  a  short  diagonal  piece  which  ties  the 
plates  at  the  internal  angles  of  a  roof.    Pro- 
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perly  speaking,  this  should  be  written  dragging 
piece. 

Bracon  Vlr*  A  common  name  for  the 
Neuropterous  insects  belonging  to  the  genus 
Agritm  or  LiMlula. 

Brayon**  Blood.  A  deep  red  rean  us^ 
in  colouring  varnishes ;  it  is  the  produce  of 
the  Pterocarput  draco,  and  is  imported  from 
India. 

Braff  on's  Hoad*  In  Heraldry,  part  of  the 
celestial  constellation  Draco,  used  m  ancient 
English  emblazonments  to  denote  tenne,  or 
orange-colour,  in  the  arms  of  sovereigns.  The 
Dragon* e  tail  was  also  used  to  denote  sangnine. 

Braffomiadoa  (Fr.).  The  name  given  to 
the  persecutions  instituted  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  successor  against  the  French  Protestanti, 
from  the  coercive  measures  (parcequ'on  y  em- 
ployait  les  dragons)  which  were  put  in  force  to 
effect  their  conversion. 

Braffonn^o  (Fr.).  In  Heraldry,  a  lion  or 
other  beast  whose  upper  half  resembles  a  lion, 
&CL,  but  the  lower  half  that  of  a  dragon. 

BraffOOBS  (Fr.  dragon ;  probably  so  Rille<l 
from  the  mu8ket>  Dragon — ^in  Englidi,  Drake 
— ^which  they  carried:  Maiidiam's  Sovldstr'g 
Accidence^  1645).  The  name  given  to  a  spe- 
cies of  cavalry  originally  trained  and  armed 
to  act  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  as 
emergencies  might  require.  The  origin  of  this 
species  of  troops  has  been  ascribed  by  Pen* 
Daniel  to  the  mar^chal  de  Brinsac  They  vere 
at  first  armed  with  pikea  and  muskets.  la 
1682  we  find  the  pike  gone,  and  a  sword  snl*- 
stituted ;  gradually  they  ceased  to  act  as  ia- 
fiintiy,  and  became  armed  as  now  with  carbi:" 
and  pistols,  and  the  sword  for  their  chief  wea{>oiL 
At  present  dragoons  form  part  of  the  milit^ 
force  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  fii^ 
regiment  of  dragoons  in  this  country  w^ 
raised  in  1681,  ana  called  the  Boyal  Regim^o^ 
of  Dragoons  of  North  Britain,  now  the  S^'tf 
Ch-cyi.  In  England,  there  are  dragoons  ard 
dragoon  guards ;  the  difference  between  them 
consisting  in  this,  tliat  the  accoutrem^its  and 
horses  of  the  latter  are  somewhat  hearier  than 
those  of  the  former.     [Catalbt.] 

A  channel  on  or  below  the  lertl 


of  the  ground  by  means  of  which  water  i^ 
conveyed  to  the  principal  discharging  course  of 
the  district    According  to  the  nature  of  the 
water  so  to  be  removed,  a  drain  may  be  open 
or  covered,  permeable  or  impermeable;  aod 
according  to  the  importance  which  t^e  parts  of 
a  system  of  drainage  bear  to  the  whole,  they 
are  called  main  or  arterial  drains,  and  t^'^" 
sidiary  drains.    When  used  for  removal  of 
the  waste  waters  of  towns,  main  drains  have 
latterly  been  very  incorrectly  named  snrrrf, 
whether  they  be  open   or   closed ;   the  con- 
duits for  the  relief  of  separate  premises  bein^ 
specifically  known  as  drains.    For  sgricultaral 
(hrainage,  pipes  made  of  day  of  from  one  inch 
to  six  inches  diameter  are  used;  for  boose 
drainage  the  pipes  are  made  from  six  inches  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter :  the  inclination  t.^ 
be  given  to  a  six-inch  house  drain  should 
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hv  at  least  one  in  eighty,  in  older  to  keep  it 
clear. 

Bralainflr*  In  Economic  Geology.  80  far 
as  it  depends  on  geological  structure,  draining 
is  one  of  the  departments  of  practical  or 
ecoQcmic  geology.  Surfaces  are  naturally 
drained  by  rills  and  streams  worn  on  the  sur- 
face by  running  water ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  can  only  be  the  case  when  there  is  a  slope. 
When  also  the  natural  slope  is  interfered  with 
by  barriers  of  rock,  or  by  accidental  obetruc- 
tiims,  water  will  accumulate  and  require  to  be 
^)t  rid  of.  Such  drainage  sometimes  takes  { 
place  by  natural  fissures.  If  this  is  not  the ! 
c»st>,  yarious  contrivances  are  necessary,  de- 
pending greatly  on  geological  conditions.  On 
a  lai^  aaale  these  operations  require  engineer- 
ing operations. 

Drainage  of  soils  may  sometimes  be  effected 
by  opening  a  communication  with  some  per- 
meable rock  below.  More  frequently  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  form  of  the  surface  to 
carry  the  water  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level, 
whence  there  is  a  natural  outfall  to  the  sea. 
When  water  meanders  through  a  clayey  dis- 
trict, or  one  of  which  the  surface  is  soft,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  windings.  This 
CHD,  however,  be  counteracted  by  artificial  cuts. 
Tlie  water  natnrallv  takes  the  shortest  way,  its 
current  is  increased  in  the  short  cut^  and,  ^srt 
of  the  sluggish  water  still  slowly  permeating, 
the  curve  tends  to  silt  up  the  old  channels. 
Thus  a  systematic  drainage  will  help  itself,  and 
recover  a  former  good  channel  closed  by  inter- 
ruptions. 

Dniinage  not  only  carries  away  superfluous 
vater,  but  actually  deepens  and  improves  a 
soil,  besides  being  an  important  preparation 
for  engineering  and  architectural  works.  No 
foundation  can  be  stable,  and  no  building  free 
frcjni  the  chance  of  dry  rot»  if  attention  is  not 
{•aid  to  the  drainage  and  the  geological  circum- 
stances of  the  site. 

Faults  are  important  ac^uncts  in  reference 
to  ordinazy  and  natural  drainage.  Some  are 
pervious  to  water,  and  cany  water  for  long 
distances  where  it  would  least  be  suspected. 
Otl^ers  are  impervious,  and  keep  water  back. 
Attention  to  the  structure  of  a  district  in  this 
Inspect  is  necessary  to  enable  the  architect  or 
^n^oeer  to  understand  natural  drainage. 

The  drainage  of  mines  is  generally  carried 
01)  by  means  of  steam  engines  lifting  Uie  water 
in  the  mines  to  the  lowest  level  at  which  an 
outfall  can  be  secured  to  a  river  or  the  sea. 
Coal  mines  are  often  enabled  to  escape  much 
pumping  by  very  carefully  shutting  out  the 
^ater  met  with  in  sinki;^^ ;  but  metal  mines 
cannot  generally  be  thus  managed. 

^ystpmadc  draining  on  a  lai^e  scale  is  es- 
f^entially  a  branch  of  engineering ;  and  we  have 
only  noticed  the  subject  in  its  geological  bear- 
ings to  point  out  how  much  one  department  of 
science  may  sometimes  be  assisted  by  another. 

Itemm  Timber.  The  baulk  timber  that 
comes  from  Dram,  in  Norway,  is  known  under 
this  name  in  the  timber  trade. 
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(Gr.  ipofUL,  an  action  or  thing  done)* 
A  species  of  poem  in  which  the  action  or  narra- 
tive is  not  related,  but  represented. 

The  elements  of  the  dramatic  art  in  Greece 
were  found  in  the  religious  festivals  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  that  country.  The 
feasts  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  in  particular  had 
sacred  choruses  or  odes ;  these  were  afterwards 
intermixed  with  episodic  narrations  of  events  in 
mythological  story,  recited  by  an  actor  in  the 
f<»tival  with  gesticulation.  The  next  step  was 
to  introduce  two  actora  with  alternate  recitation ; 
and  thus  were  produced  Thagedy  and  Comedy 
[which  see].  In  the  latter,  the  dialogue  of  the 
interlocutors  was  satirical ;  in  the  former,  my- 
thological. The  early  Greek  tragedy  was  a 
dramatic  representation  of  some  scenes  or  events 
recorded  in  the  national  traditions,  the  actors 
personating  those  who  played  a  part  in  these 
events,  together  with  a  chorus  or  band  of  singers, 
representing  such  persons  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  been  bystanders  at  the  occur- 
rence (captive  women,  old  men,  or  counsellors, 
&c.),  who  sang  at  intervals,  during  the  repre- 
sentation, hymns  to  the  gods,  or  songs  appro- 
priate to  the  scenes  passing  in  representation : 
while  the  Attic  comedy,  in  its  firat  invention, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  parody  on  tragedy,  in 
which  the  personages  were  either  real  characters 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  satire,  or  ludicrous 
personifications,  ^schylus,  the  oldest  tragic 
writer  (with  the  exception  of  Phrynichus,  his 
contemporary),  carried  the  Greek  drama  at  once 
to  nearly  its  highest  state  of  perfection. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  introduced  additional 
actors  into  the  dial(^e  (which  at  first  admitted 
only  two  at  the  same  tine),  and  turned  the 
naked  recitals  of  events  which  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plays  of  ^schylus  into  some- 
thing more  nearly  resembling  tlie  modem  idea 
of  a  plot,  with  contrasted  characters  and  inci- 
dents leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  main 
action.  Many  tragic  writers,  the  whole  of 
whose  works  have  been  lost,  flourished  after  Eu- 
ripides in  Athens  and  Alexandria  ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  altered  the  character  of  the 
art  which  they  received  from  their  predecessors. 
The  fate  of  comedy  was  different:  the  old 
Attic  comedy  was  a  political  or  philosophical 
satire  in  action,  which  in  form  was  a  burlesque 
on  the  tragedy.  Afterwards,  passing  through 
the  intervening  stage  of  the  middle  comedy,  of 
which  we  know  little,  the  art  acquired  in  the 
new  comedy  of  Menander  and  Philemon  a 
character  somewhat  approaching  to  that  in 
which  it  is  at  present  cultivated ;  a  representa- 
tion of  scenes  and  incidents  in  ordinary  life,  of 
a  light  or  ludicrous  character. 

From  the  rules  of  criticism  delivered  to  us  by 
Greek  authors,  and  especially  by  Aristotle,  it 
appears  that  the. parts  or  characteristics  of  a 
tragedy,  essentially  divided,  were  held  to  be 
the  fable  or  story,  the  manners,  the  style,  the 
sentiment,  the  music,  and  the  diction  :  that  the 
fable  should  consist  of  an  entire  action,  namely, 
one  principal  event  with  its  auxiliary  events ; 
and  that  the  proper  emotions  to  be  excited  by 
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the  action  are  terror  and  pity.  Its  parts  of 
qiiantity,  accordlDg  to  the  division  of  form, 
were  the  frologue^  being  that  part  of  the 
tragedy  which  precedes  the  parode  or  first 
entry  of  the  chorus  ;  the  episode ^  being  all  those 
several  parts  which  are  included  between  the 
several  choral  odes ;  the  exode^  the  part  which 
follows  the  last  choral  ode ;  and  the  chorus 
ituelf,  or  the  intervening  odes,  which  also 
admit  of  various  subdivisions.  Formally  con- 
sidered, the  Hrrangemont  of  the  old  comedy 
nearly  resembled  that  of  tragedy ;  in  the  new, 
the  chorus  was  altogether  omitt^  The  unity 
of  action  was  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  drama ;  but  it  should  rather  be  termed 
unity  of  subject,  inasmuch  as  in  many  of  our 
remaining  tragedies,  and  especially  those  of 
iEschylus,  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  what 
we  term  a  vlot,  L  e.  a  main  incident  at  which 
we  arrive  through  subordinate  incidents  tend- 
ing to  its  accomplishment.  The  unity  of 
time — viz.  that  the  imaginary  duration  of  the 
action  should  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours; 
and  "that  of  place — namely,  that  the  scene  in 
which  the  events  occur  should  be  the  same 
throughout — are  inventions  of  French  critics, 
not  warranted  by  the  remains  of  Greek  art,  in 
which  both  are  not  unfrequently  violated ;  but, 
although  not  rules  of  Grecian  discovery,  they 
are  easily  rendered  applicable  to  the  simple  and 
severe  form  of  the  Greek  tragedy. 

In  considering  the  theatrical  effect  of  the 
Greek  drama,  we  must  remember  that  the 
tragedies  were  originally  religious  solemnities ; 
the  theatre,  a  Tast  building  open  at  the  top, 
accommodating  several  thousand  spectators. 
Dramatic  representations  were,  at  Athens,  the 
offering  of  wealthy  men  to  the  people :  he  who 
contributed  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment 
was  sai.l,  uvdiy^iv,  to  bring  in  the  jplay ;  the  poet 
who  produced  it,  SiS^Mg^,  to  teach  it,  i  e.  teach 
the  actors  to  perform  it.  A  complete  repre- 
sentation consisted  of  four  pieces  by  the  same 
author :  a  trilogy ^  or  three  tragedies,  continuing 
the  same  subject ;  and  a  fourth  piece,  termed  a 
aatyric  drama^  of  which  the  chorus  consisted  of 
satyrs,  and  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  manner 
approaching  to  burlesque.  The  features  of  the 
actors  were  exaggerated  by  masks,  their  height 
increased  by  dress,  and  their  powers  of  voice 
aided  by  acoustic  contrivances,  in  order  to  suit 
the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  theatre.  The 
whole  vocal  part  was  rhytiimical;  the  choral 
odes  were  sung,  and  accompanied  by  the  choric 
dance,  in  which  the  acton  composing  the 
chorus  took  part,  subjected  to  very  peculiar 
rules:  the  narrative  part  of  the  performance 
was  spoken  in  a  peculiar  modulated  voice,  re- 
semblmg  probably  the  recitative  of  the  modem 
opera. 

Latin  Drama, — The  early  Etruscans  pos- 
sessed dramatic  representations,  whence  the 
Romans  derived  some  peculiar  national  enter- 
tainments [Moa] ;  but,  with  this  slight  ex- 
ception, their  drama  consisted  merely  in  the 
first  instance  of  translations,  afterwards  of  dose 
imitations  of  the  Greek.     In  the  degeneracy 
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of  the  Roman  empire  even  this  adsCTtiti'>Qi 
taste  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  the&trt« 
were  entirely  occupied  by  farcical  buffoonery,  or 
shows  and  sports  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Aro<-v!i^ 
an  infinite  variety  of  works  which  treat  of  ihe 
classical  drama,  may  be  cited  the  first  volone 
of  Schlegel  On  Dramatic  Art  and  Litrraturt. 
A  catalogue  of  them  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  Donaldson's  Tluatrt  of 
tk$  Greeks. 

Chinese  Drama. — ^In  China,  theatrical  e3tfi>> 
tainments  form  one  of  the  most  popular 
amusements,  and  theatrical  writing  has  l>er3  | 
cultivated  from  a  very  eariy  period.  The 
Chineoe  drama  comprises  pieces  which  ve 
should  term  both  tragical  and  hirtorieal  play«, 
tragi-eomedies,  and  comedies  both  of  intnsroo 
and  of  manners ;  together  with  abundance  \A 
low,  pantomimic^  and  frrcical  representati^'Ei 
In  their  regular  drama»  however,  there  appears 
to  be  less  of  iriiat  we  should  term  eoDoei^ied 
than  of  suoceasive  action :  many  of  them  are, 
as  it  were,  dramatised  memoirs  or  biogmphi^^s 
of  individuals,  real  or  fictitious ;  the  repres^ro- 
tation  of  some  is  said  to  require  ten  day».  It 
is  remarkable  that,  of  all  national  dranus,  tb<; 
Chinese  appears  to  be  the  only  one  in  irhieb 
we  can  trace  no  original  connection  with  reli- 
gious observance.  (Monison,  Bora  Unifa; 
Abel  Remusat ;  Memoirs  of  the  Acadimk  da 
Inscriptions,  ^.) 

Hindu  Drama.— The  Hindu  plays  which 
now  exist  are  written  for  the  most  psrt  is 
Sanscrit,  although  not  a  living  language  at  the 
period  when  they  were  composed.  The  dn- 
matic  art  appears  to  have  flourished  in  Indii 
during  a  period  of  several  a^es,  ending  aboot 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries  of  onr  era. 
Dramatic  criticism  was  also  much  cultivated ; 
and  thd  most  minute  and  artificial  rules  ars 
laid  down  by  Hindu  commentators  as  to  the 
conduct  of  a  piece,  the  requisite  sChies,  the 
formal  arrangement^  and  the  chaiaeten  vhich 
must  be  introduced.  The  Hindu  drama  is  m 
widely  different  fh>m  the  Greek  or  Chinese, 
that  it  must  be  regarded,  like  them,  as  a  spon- 
taneous ofipringof  national  genius. 

Modem  Ettr^pean  Drama. — For  many  cen- 
turies after  the  downfiill  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  dramatic  art  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  lost  Its  first  revival  in  the  middle 
ages  was  owing  to  the  solemnities  of  the  chorcb, 
into  which  dramatic  interludes  were  tntzodnced 
in  various  coimtriee  of  Western  Europe,  re- 
presenting at  first  events  in  biblical  histoir  or 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  afterwards  inte^ 
mingled  with  allegorical  fantasies.  [Mtstibiss; 
MoHALiTiBs.]  At  tl^e  period  of  the  revival  of 
literature,  however,  the  dramatic  art  was  called 
into  life  nearly  at  once  in  the  four  principal 
countries  of  Western  Europe ;  Italy,  Fiance, 
Spain,  and  England.  In  Italy  and  France  it 
arose  simply  classical,  and  unmixed  with  anj 
original  conceptions,  or  with  the  sentiments  and 
fiishions  of  the  middle  ages;  in  Spain  and 
England  it  partook  largely  of  both,  and  wna 
also  immediately  derivra  from  the  mysteries 
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and  moralities  above  mentioned :  hence,  in  a 
historical  view,  arose  the  distinction,  bo  elabop- 
att^ly  explained  by  modem  critics,  between  the 
ckssical  and  romantic  drama. 

Italian  Drama, — Originated  in  dose  imita- 
tion of  classical  models.  The  pastoral  drama 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  Tasso  and  i 
Guarini  were  the  most  celebrated  writers, 
furnished  the  first  novelty  in  this  branch  of 
literature ;  but  these  are  rather  poetical  than 
dramatical  compositions.  The  true  national 
theatre  of  Italy  arose  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnry,  in  the  musical  drama  (opera),  to  which 
Mel^istasio,  early  in  the  eighteenth,  communi- 
cated all  the  charms  of  poetiy ;  but  since  the 
period  of  that  writer,  the  operatic  part  of  the 
dramatic  art  has  again  been  wholly  disconnected 
from  the  literary,  and  the  words  only  serve  as 
Tehicles  for  the  music.  While  the  higher 
classes  were  devoted  to  the  opera,  the  lower 
foand  their  national  amusement  in  thecomTnedie 
difV  artfy  comedies  performed  by  masqued  cha- 
raoti'rf,  which  gradually  became  fixed  in  the 
vell-known  persons  of  Harlequin,  Pantaloon, 
Brighella,  &a,  who  improvised  their  parts. 
Goldoni,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  regular 
comic  drama  in  possession  of  the  stage ;  while 
his  rival,  Gaspaio  Gozzi,  took  up  the  commedie 
del'  arte  aa  models,  and  founded  upon  them  a 
Mnes  of  amusinff  extravagances.  But  since 
the  period  of  these  two  spirited  writers, 
comedy  has  fallen  almost  completely  into 
disrepute.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Alfieri,  a  bold  and  severe  genius,  pro- 
duced tragedies  in  which  the  ancient  classical 
form  (with  the  exception  of  the  chorus)  was 
acrain  reverted  to,  instead  of  the  French  imita- 
tions of  it  which  had  long  been  current  in  Italy 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  several 
dramatic  poets  have  since  appeared,  who  have 
adopted  the  same  model. 

French  Drama. — The  early  French  tragic 
writers,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  Comeille  in  the  middle  of  the 
flf'venteenth,  produced  nothing  but  unsuccess- 
ful and  somewhat  barbarous  imitations  of  the 
On-ek  tragedy.  The  first  pieces  of  this  kind 
reprusented  on  the  French  stage  had  prologues 
and  choruses.  The  French  tragedy  grew  up 
with  Comeille  and  Racine  as  models,  and 
Boileau  as  its  legislator.  A  peculiar  and 
rigorous  system  of  criticism  was  introduced, 
a^t^:ting  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of 
dramatic  writing;  and  this  system  became 
e»itablishad  in  the  minds  of  the  French  public, 
as  the  natural  and  not  the  conventional  rule  of 
beauty.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  the  rules  of  the  French 
drama;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  banished 
from  the  tragic  stage  all  except  heroic  charac- 
ters and  passion ;  required  perfect  simplicity  of 
plot^  uniformity  of  language,  and,  in  addition, 
the  observance  of  the  before-mentioned  tech- 
nical unities  of  place  and  time.  These  rules 
hare  ever  since  been  scrupulously  followed, 
without  deviation,  on  the  regular  French  stage. 
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The  French  comedy,  however,  is  infinitely  more 
national  and  characteristic  than  the  Frencli 
tragedy:  it  originated  in  that  of  Spain,  and 
was  carried  at  once  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection by  Moli^re,  retaining  satire  instead  of 
adventure  as  its  leading  principle.  Since  that 
period  the  French  comic  stage  has  been,  beyond 
all  contradiction,  not  only  the  best^  but  the 
model  from  which  that  of  all  other  nations 
has  been  wholly  derived.  Of  the  present  state 
of  the  French  drama  it  is  diffictilt  to  speak 
with  precision;  but  the  national  or  regular 
stage  seems  to  be  every  day  losing  in  popu- 
larity, while  the  attempts  to  establish  a  new 
one  on  what  is  termed  m  France  the  romantic 
model  have  hitherto  met  with  very  partial 
success. 

Spanish  Drama, — Spain  commenced  her  lite- 
rary career  more  independent  of  foreign  aid  than 
any  other  country.  Her  dramatic  art  appears 
to  have  originated  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  produced  satirical  pieces  in 
dialogue,  and  one  complete  dramatic  romance 
by  an  unknown  author  (La  Celestina),  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays,  which 
were  exhibited  in  Spain  even  more  plentifully 
than  elsewhere.  The  early  Spanish  comedies  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  conversations  like 
eclogues,  between  shepherds  and  shepherdesses ; 
with  occasional  interludes  of  negroes,  clowns, 
and  Biscayans,  the  favourite  subjects  of  popular 
jest.  But  the  Spanish  drama  owed  to  one 
great  author,  Lope  de  Vega,  what  our  own  owed 
to  his  contemporary,  Shakspeare — a  rise  at  a 
single  bound  from  insignificance  to  great  rich- 
ness and  variety.  Calderon,  a  greater  poet 
than  Lope,  and  his  equal  in  dramatic  power, 
is  the  only  other  great  name  in  the  Spanish 
drama.  Subsequent  writers  may  all  be  classed 
as  imitators  either  of  their  own  older  poets, 
or  of  the  favourite  dramatists  of  the  French 
school. 

EnglUh  Drama, — For  the  semi-religious 
representations  out  of  which  the  English  drama 
arose,  see  Mtstbbt  and  MoRALrnr.  One  of  the 
latter.  The  New  CustoTn,  was  printed  as  late  as 
1573 ;  by  which  time  several  regular  tragedies 
and  comedies,  tolerably  approaching  to  the 
classical  model,  had  appeared.  But  a  third 
species  of  exhibition  soon  took  possession  of  the 
stage,  the  historical  drama,  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive events  of  a  particular  reign  or  portion 
of  history  were  represented  on  the  stage ;  and, 
together  with  it,  arose  the  English  tragedy  and 
comedy.  Our  first  dramatic  poets  (those  before 
Shakspeare)  were  scholars ;  hence  th^  preferred 
the  form  of  the  ancient  drama,  the  division  into 
acts,  &c  But  they  were  also  writers,  who  strove 
for  popularity  with  the  general  class  of  their 
countrymen ;  hence,  instei^  of  imitating  classical 
simplicity,  and  confining  themselves  to  apeculiar 
cast  of  diction  and  sentiment  removed  m>m  the 
ordinary  course  of  life,  they  invented  a  species 
of  composition  which  intermingled  poetical  with 
ordinaiy  life  and  language.  Comedy,  aeain, 
became  in  their  hands  a  representation  of  ad- 
ventures, difTeriog  ftom  those  of  tragedy  only 
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by  ending  generally  in  a  happy  instead  of  an 
unhappy  exit,  and  not  matenally  either  in  the 
characters  or  ianpiiaire.     Thus  the  distinctions 
which  theyentHblished  between  tragedy,  comedy, 
and  tragi -comKly,  are  little  more  than  adven- 
titimis;  and  the  Shakspearinn  drama,  properly 
considered,  must  be  looked  on  as  a  miscella- 
neous  compound   in   which   actors,    language, 
and  sentiments,  of  a  character  far  remored  from 
those  of  ordinary  life,  alternate  with  those  of  a 
low  and  even  a  burlesque  character.      There  is 
no  tragedy  of  Stiakspeare  in  which  comic  scenes 
and  characters  are  not  introduced :  there  is  only 
one   comedy  {Th€  Merry   Wives  of  Wimhor) 
without   some  intermixture  of  sentiment  ap- 
proaching to  tragic.     It  continued  to  be  the 
chief  national  literature,  as  well  as  the  favourite 
national  amusement,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
ciTil  wars,  when  the  opinions  and  legislation 
of  the  prevailing  party  put  a  stop  to  dramatic 
repn^sentation  altogether.     During  the  interval 
thus  created  the  old  English  art  was  unlearned 
altogether,  and  the  new  drama,  on  the  model  of 
the  French,  introduced  almost  at  once  on  the 
return  of  Charles  II.  and  his  courtiers  from  the 
Continent      The  distinction  between   tragedy 
and  comedy  was  then  first  substantially  recog- 
nised :  the  former  confined  to  heroic  events  and 
language,  the  latter  to  those  of  ordinary  life. 
But  tragedy,  subjected  to  foreign  rules,  ceased 
gradually  to  flourish  ;  and  has  never  recovered 
Itself.     Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained 
possession  of  the  national  taste  and  stage ;  and 
although  the  chann  of  poetiy  and  romantic  ad- 
venture, which  had  belonged  to  the  old  drama 
under  either  name,  was  denied  to  the  modem 
comedy,  it  soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence as  well  as  popularity.     The  last  come- 
dies  in  verse  were  written  shortly  after  the 
Restoration  ;  since  which  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  isolated  attempts  to  revive  the 
older  form,  it  has  l>een  entirely  framed  on  the 
French  model.     The  main  element  of  a  modem 
comedy  is  satire ;  but  it  admits  of  a  subdiviaion 
into  comedy  of  intrigue  and  comedy  of  manners 
—  the  former  l^eing  chiefly  directed  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  a  plot,  the  latter  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  manners ;  although  these  qualities  ought, 
properly  speaking,  to  be  united  to  constitute  a 
good  play.     The  most  distinguished  of  our  dra- 
matic writers  in  the  former  line  are,  amongst 
many,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar,  Colman, 
Sheridan :  in  the  latter,  the  writings  of  Shadwell 
and  Foote,  perhaps,  aiford  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  that  less  popular  form  of  comedy 
which  almost  neglects  the  interest  of  plot,  and 
confines  itM>lf  to  a  satirical  representation  of 
prevailing  vices  and  follies.   {Edinburgh  Beview, 
voL  xxxnii. ;  Prolegomtna  to  Malone  and  Bos- 
unlTt    Shakspeare;   Hazlitt's   Lectures;    Cole- 
ridge's Brtnains  ;  Collier,    History  of  English 
Dramatic  Poetry.) 

German  Drama.  —  The  modem  Geraian 
drama  is  founded  on  the  old  English  model; 
and,  although  the  last  in  order  of  time,  has  risen 
to  a  high  decree  of  excellence,  the  stage  in 
Oermany  having  been  more  recently  national 
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!  and  popular  than  in  other  Earopean  count  fit's. 
I  While  France,  England,  and  ${iain  haTeto)(i>>k 
back  two  hundred  years  for  those  names  wlntb 
form  the  glory  of  their  dramatic  Uteratur<>, 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  an  writers  olI; 
of  the  past  century. 

Snunaturnr    (Or.    8pafiaroif7<a\     TLt 

science  or  art  of  dramatic  poetry  and  n^pe- 

,  sentation  ;  a  word  used  by  German  writer*.. 

I      Srapery  (Fr.  drop,  cloth).    In  PaintinL'  <'>r 

Sculpture,  the  clothing  applied  to  the  hui:un 

figure  is  known  by  the  name  of  draperij. 

Arastio  Medicines  (Gr.  dpaxrrtxot,  >f-' 
tivt),  A  term  chiefly  applied  to  purgat.\''<» 
and  some  other  remedies  which  are  rapid  aLJ 
powerful  in  their  operation. 

Oraasbt  of  "VTater.  The  depth  of  tl> 
lowest  point  of  the  ship :  aa  the  keel  is  ^V\  tu 
exactly  horizontal,  the  draught  of  water  i»  tak<  i 
forward  and  aft  A'  ship  of  the  laigi-^t  »^«- 
draws  nearly  thirty  feet. 

ItamnirlitB.  A  game  of  great  antiquity.  .An 
ancient  papyrus,  pri'served  in  the  Mu>*i.l: 
of  Antiquities  at  Leyden,  represents  a  ith. 
playing  this  game  alone;  but  it  is  now  alv-.- 
played  by  two  persons  on  a  board  ntUK  i 
as  for  chess,  with  black  and  white  pieces  n- 
spectively.  As  these  pieces  were  intended  to 
represent  a  combat  between  two  armies,  they 
were  called  by  the  Romans  milites,  iolJ}'*-*, 
hostes,  tnemits^  and  latmnculi,  robbers.  Aic :.' 
the  Greeks  the  game  was  known  by  '- 
name  wtaa-uL  Herodotui*  (L  94)  distingQio:'"! 
it  from  icv^oc,  or  the  game  of  dice,  which  «•  > 
however,  subsequently  combined  with  thr  f  ^ 
mer,  which  was  thus  converted  into  a  game ' ' 
chance  like  our  Backoam mox. 

*  A  move  at  cheaa  or  similar  game  va5  f  *> 
merly  known  by  this  name  [draught],  w!.'.  ^ 
the  game  of  di&ught«,  or  moves  with  st*pur ' 
pieces.'     (Wedgwood,  Dictionary   of  £'.7.  • 
Etymology f  a. v.) 

BravlMiok.  In  Political  Economy.  ^Vl-'" 
a  duty  is  laid  on  an  article  produced  in  a  (v>U"- 
try  that  is  suitable  for  the  foreign  mari^ft.  it  1^ 
usual,  on  its  being  entered  for  exportation  'u 
remit  or  pay  back  the  duty  to  the  exporter ;  ->i  1 
hence  the  technical  phrase  dravbaei,  T.t 
policy  of  a  measure  of  this  sort  is^  in  most  &>•  n 
obvious.  It  is  rarely  for  the  pubbc  advantajc 
to  impose  a  duty  on  an  article  about  to  be  ex- 
ported :  the  inevitable  eflTect  of  such  dut}*  is  '> 
proportionally  increasing  the  price  of  the  Art;i  '•. 
to  lessen  the  foreign  demand  for  it ;  and  '•'? 
probable  effect  is,  in  most  instances,  entin  1}  ^'' 
exclude  it  from  the  foreign  markets.  Except  ::< 
a  few  rare  cases,  one  country  has  seldom  s 
great  an  advantage  over  others  in  the  pnidurt  >: 
of  commodities  as  would  justify  the  miposiri'  n 
of  a  duty  on  their  exportation,  without  incurri: .' 
an  extreme  risk  of  making  them  be  soppli'-d 
from  some  other  quarter.  This,  however,  i.«  a 
result  to  be  deprecated  in  every  point  of  vit». 
And  hence  in  every  case  in  wluch  the  exiior*- 
ing  country  has  no  ascertained  or  decided  y^- 
perioritv  over  others  in  the  production  ■• 
commodities  on  which  duties  are  laid  at  hom^. 
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there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  exj)cdiency 
of  drawbacks.  These  most  not,  however,  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  duty  charged;  for  when 
thry  do  this,  the  excess  becomes,  in  fact,  a 
bounty. 

Some  few  articles  on  which  a  customs  duty 
is  levied  are  not  privileged  with  drawback 
on  exportation.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  c^>m  under  the  existiuj^  duty  of  one 
hliilling  the  quarter.  The  charge  is  a  landing, 
not  a  bonding  duty.  Hence,  while  such  a 
ehapppe  raiises  the  price  of  all  com  sold  by  the 
amount  of  duty  levied,  it  prevents  the  country 
fn>ni  becoming  an  entrepot  of  grain  for  the  rest 
of  tiie  world. 

Drawlnidffa.  A  bridge  erected  upon  a 
line  of  canal  or  on  the  approach  to  a  forti- 
lication,  so  that  it  may  be  opened  whenever 
it  may  be  desirable  to  interrupt  the  com- 
munication, either  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  passage  of  boats  upon  the  canal,  or  for 
the  sake  of  hindering  the  passage  to  the  in- 
tmor  of  the  fortification.  The  same  kind  of 
Iriil^e  is  also  largely  employed  for  the  service 
of  docks,  or  other  plices  where  the  necessities  of 
the  trafiSc  are  such  as  to  require  that  the  levels 
of  the  roadwjiy,  over  the  bridges,  should  not 
interfere  with  those  required  for  the  waterway. 
From  the  necessities  of  the  case  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  several  varieties  of  these  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  Ufting,  the  turning,  the  baacuUy 
or  the  roUing  bridges. 

The  lifting  bridges  are  erected  when  the 
l>oats  are  n^uirod  to  traverse  the  canal  at 
the  level  of  the  roadway,  or  so  near  to  it  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  raise  the  latter  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  them  to  pass  under.  If  they 
are  not  made  ¥rith  a  counterpoise  to  the 
weight  of  the  platform,  the  machinery  for 
hoi-^ting  them  must  be  calculated  so  as  to 
alhjw  it  to  overcome  the  dead  weight.  Bridges 
of  this  kind  are  common  on  the  Dutch  canals, 
but  they  present  the  inconvenience  of  requiring 
that  the  passage  way  should  be  interrupted 
whenever  the  bridge  is  opened ;  and  they  also 
need  a  large  framework  to  support  the  upper 
stnicture  when  raised  ;  the  roadway  moreover 
hinders  the  ease  of  the  manceuvres  of  sailing 
banres.  For  fortifications,  this  kind  of  draw- 
bridge is  commonly  used,  the  roadway  forming 
the  gate  when  the  bridge  is  removed ;  and  the 
cluiins  are  usually  made  to  serve  as  counter^ 
poises  upon  the  system  invented  by  (General 
Poncelet 

The  turning  bridges  are  used  when  it  is 
necessary  to  substitute  for  the  lifting  bridges 
a- structure  which  would  allow  the  vessels  to 
pnss  through  them  with  all  their  standing 
gear  in  place,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
Iteing  placed  at  nearly  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  convenience  of  these  bridges  for  dock  ser- 
vice has  produced  their  universal  application 
in  those  situations  where  labour  can  be  ob- 
tained easily,  and  where  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  keeping  the  rigging  of  the  ships  in 
its  origmal  order.  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  the 
hajinilf  bridges  h«ive  been  abandoned  in  the 
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docks  where  the  navigation  is  veiy  active,  for 
they  produce  as  much  interference  with  the 
rigging  of  a  ship  as  the  lifting  bridges  would 
do.  The  bascule  bridges,  in  fact,  consist  of  a 
bridge  turning  upon  a  horizontal  pivot,  with  a 
counterpoise  rather  in  excess  of  the  weight  of 
•the  roadway ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  made  to 
turn  nearly  of  the  precise  width  of  the  water- 
way. The  foundations  for  the  counter{x)ise 
must  also  be  executed  in  the  best  hydraulic 
masonry ;  and  the  great  gap  thus  left  in  the 
roadway  when  the  bridge  is  raised  constitutes 
a  very  serious  objection  to  this  kind  of  bridge. 
Many  bascule  bridges  were  introduced  in  tha 
construction  of  the  docks  at  Hull,  and  in  those 
of  Havre. 

The  rolling  bridges  have  been  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  accommodating  the  traffic  upon  the 
docks  to  the  purpose  of  railways,  and  they  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  a  bridge  made  to 
move  laterally  upon  a  carriage  until  it  has  passed 
the  junction  of  the  line  of  rails,  and  then  to 
pass  inwards  so  as  to  leave  the  water-way  clear. 
They  require  a  considerable  foundation,  but 
they  are  very  efficient,  and  offer  no  impediment 
to  the  navigation  ;  one  of  the  best  examples  is 
the  bridge  erected  on  the  South  Coast  Railway 
over  the  river  Arun. 

Dbawbridob.  In  Fortification,  a  movable 
bridge,  used  formerly  in  castles,  and  now  in 
fortresses,  allowing  communication  across  the 
moat  or  ditch  to  be  cut  off  or  restored  at  will 
by  those  who  hold  its  moving  power. 

Brawloff.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  art  of 
representing  any  object  by  means  of  lines  cir- 
cumscribing its  boundaries.  Drawing  is  of 
course  the  foundution  of  everything  in  art,  in- 
cluding within  it  a  knowledge  of  perspective, 
anatomy,  and  proportion,  and  when  acquired 
giving,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  obsen'es,  'a 
proportionable  power  of  drawing  correctly  what 
we  imagine.'  The  human  figure  is  the  princi- 
pal object,  upon  which  a  student  should  be  first 
employed ;  for  he  who  can  correctly  draw  that 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  in  representing  anything 
else  he  may  wish.  Sir  Joshua  observes,  that  he 
who  endeavours  to  copy  nicely  the  figure  before 
him,  not  only  acquires  a '  habit  of  exactness  and 
precision,  but  is  continually  advancing  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure ;  and  though  he 
seems  to  superficial  observers  to  make  a  slower 
progress,  he  will  be  found  at  last  capable  of 
adding  (without  running  into  capricious  wild- 
ness)  that  grace  and  beauty  which  is  necessazy 
to  be  given  to  bis  more  finished  works,  and 
which  cannot  be  got  by  the  modems,  as  it  waa 
not  acquired  by  the  ancients,  but  by  an  at- 
tentive and  well-compared  study  of  the  human 
form.* 

In  the  great  age  of  Greek  art,  drawing  (7pa- 
^iicii)  was  a  regular  branch,  and  considered  one 
of  the  most  essential,  of  the  education  of  every 
gentleman.    (Pliny  xxrv.  36.) 

SreaBU  (Ger.  Traume).  May  be  defined 
to  be  those  trains  of  ideas  which  occupy  the 
mind,  or  those  imaginary  transactions  in  which 
ij.  is  engaged,  during  sleep.     The  theory  of 
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dreams  embraces  two  distinct  dasses  of  pheno- 
mena, physical  and  psychological  i  the  former 
relate  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  body  is 
affected  in  a  state  of  sleep  [Slbbp],  how  the 
body  in  that  state  affects  the  mind,  and  how 
this  affection  operates  to  the  production  of  the 
phenomena  of  dreams ;  the  hitter,  however 
intimately  connected  with,  and  probably  de- 
pendent on,  the  former,  comprehend  an  en- 
quiry into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  train 
of  ideas  that  occur  during  sleep,  and  the  mode 
in  which  these  laws  operate,  together  with 
an  examination  of  certain  psychological  ap- 
pearances peculiar  to  that  state.  To  both  these 
classes  of  phenomena  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers,  both  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  times,  has  been  directed  ; 
but  there  is  perhaps  no  subject  on  which  opi- 
nions are  more  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory 
t  han  the  theory  of  dreams.  Among  a  multitude 
of  other  efficient  causes,  dreams  have  been  as- 
cribed to  direct  impressions  on  the  oi^ans  of 
sense  during  sleep — to  the  absense  of  real  im- 
pressions on  the  senses — to  a  disordered  state 
of  the  digestive  organs — to  a  less  restrained 
action  of  the  mental  faculties — to  the  influ- 
ence of  narcotics  or  stimulants — ^to  the  suspen- 
sion of  volition  while  the  powers  of  sensation 
continue — and  to  the  succession  and  unequal 
relasation  and  cessation  of  the  different  senses 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  time  of 
sleep.  From  the  remotest  ages  dreams  have 
also  been  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency. 
Dreaming  is  an  operation  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  like  most  others,  man  shares  with  the 
lower  animals,  who  are  observed  frequently  to 
dream. 

Those  who  wish  for  comprehensive  details  on 
this  subject  may  consult  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, Lucretius,  Democritus,  &e.;  and,  among 
ourselves,  of  Locke,  Newton,  Hartly,  Baxter, 
Beattie,  and  Steward.  For  the  modem  theories 
on  the  subject,  Professor  Bain's  work  on  The 
Senses  and  the  Intellect  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

Sredgliir  Maotitne*  A  machine  for 
clearing  out  or  deepening  the  beds  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  harbours,  canals,  &c,  by  the  re- 
moval of  deposited  matters,  which  are  scooped 
irom  the  bottom  in  an  endless  chain  of 
buckets,  brought  to  the  sur&ce,  and  tilted  into 
pontoons. 

Sresalnir.  A  term  applied  to  gum,  starch, 
and  other  articles  used  in  stiffening  or  pre- 
paring silk,  linen,  and  other  £»brics. 

Bre«ilBC»a  In  Architecture,  mouldings 
round  doors,  windows,  and  other  openings  on 
an  elevation. 

Brllt.  In  Architecture,  the  horizontal  force 
with  which  an  arch  tends  to  thrust  out  the 
piers  laterally,  is  called  the  drift. 

Drift.  The  newest  accumulations  of  the 
upper  tertiary  period  are  sometimes  thus 
named.  Drift  is  a  term  best  limited  to  material 
that  has  been  recently  moved  by  water,  and 
thus  includes  various  sands,  marls  and  gravels, 
jttrMtified  and  unstratified,  foasiliferous  and  uiv 
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fosriliferoufl,  not  easily  arranged.    [GhuiaiL 
Drift.] 

All  the  so-called  drift  beds  are  of  compara- 
tively modem  date,  and  they  include  theremam^ 
of  animals  that  have  reeentlv  inhabited  the 
earth.     Among  these,  however,  are  many  re- 
I  markable  for  their  large  proportions,  whc  i 
i  have   now  become  altogether  extincL    TtK'ir 
I  remains  are  found  in  gravel  and  cavern:*,  and 
are  often  so  far  covered  up  with  newer  depoMi*. 
,  as  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been  invai 
I  changes  of  the  earth's  surfiftoe  since  they  wrrv 
I  deposited.    There  has  also  been  great  cbanc*-  d 
climate.  In  these  drift  deposits,  human  remnir.!! 
have  also  been  found,  in  sufficient  abrnKlanct^ 
and  in  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  render  it 
certain  that  the  human  race  was  in  exist^D«v 
'  contemporaneously  with  the  great  bears  adI 
hyaenas,  the  elephants  and   rhinoceroses,  a'id 
gigantic  deer  that  roamed  over  the  forests  uf 
parts  of  land  now  European  before  Europe  W3.s 
a  continent     The  drift  is  thus  one  of  the  m  >§t 
I  interesting  of  all  deposits.     [BoDUon  Cl&t 
and  Fliivt  iMPLSMBin's.] 

Drift.  In  Navigation,  the  angle  -wh-A 
the  line  of  a  ship's  motion  makes  with  r^- 
meridian,  when  uie  is  driven  by  the  win<i 
or  waves  and  not  governed  by  the  helm.  Jt 
also  signifies  the  distance  to  which  she  is 
carried  in  a  given  time  in  tliat  direction. 

Brift  OwrrmaMm  Theae  marine  enrrprt^ 
owe  their  origin  to  steady  winds,  blowin;! 
almost  constantly  towards  one  quarter,  aril 
with  nearly  equal  velocity.  In  the  Atiantic  thr 
trade  winds  cause  such  currents,  but  orlv 
between  the  latitudes  within  which  th»^ 
winds  generaUy  blow.  The  mean  veJority  «.:' 
such  currents  ia  rarely  more  than  ten  mil  ■« 
per  dayj  nor  do  they  extend  far  below  thi> 
surface. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  drift  currents  prDda<v«i 
first  by  the  winds  firom  the  antarctic  ice  towanis 
the  equator,  and  afterwards  those  crossing  t!.^ 
ocean  in  warm  latitudes,  are  believed  to  prc-dace 
the  stream  current  running  out  from  the  ladiiic 
Ocean  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  acd 
ultimately  crossing  the  Atlantic 

Other  drift  currents  less  steady  and  constant 
are  oocasi<Nially  and  seasonally  produced  hy 
prevailing  winds ;  but  as  it  is  only  in  the  Pacific 
that  they  have  space  enough  to  attain  steadin«>s 
and  important  magnitude,  it  is  only  in  that 
ocean  that  they  originate  stream  currenta  It 
is  generally  considered  that  the  water  is  f\*>- 
vated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific  by  their 
agency,  and  thus  has  some  important  influence 
in  commencing  the  current  wludi,  crossing  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  entering  the  Atlantic  round 
the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hope,  ultimately  becomes  the 
Gulf  Stream.  [Gui.f  Stream.]  However  thl* 
may  be,  the^e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pi^ 
valent  winds  forming  drift  currents  have  some 
reference  to  stream  currenta. 

Sriftway*  A  small  subterranean  gallfn. 
driven  in  advance  of  a  tunnel ;  it  is  the  trA 
operation  in  tunnelling,  andeveiything  depends 
on  ita  being  correctly  set  out. 
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BrllL  In  Agrienltnre,  a  macliine  for  sow- 
ing agrieultural  seeds  in  rows ;  sometimes 
worked  b^  the  hand  alone,  and  sometimes  by 
the  addition  of  a  hozse. 

Dbxli..  a  small  tool  used  by  engineers  and 
earpenters,  &«.,  which  consists  of  a  metal  stock 
that  works  by  a  handle,  capable  of  being  tamed 
rouid  easily  in  a  fixed  stock ;  the  drilling  and 
boring  machines  have  the  stock  and  drill  fixed  in 
the  vertical  direction,  and  the  substance  to  be 
qxmted  npon  is  placed  upon  a  movable  table. 

IMM  HCiubAndrar*  In  Agriculture,  the 
cultivation  of  arable  land,  by  sowing  the  crops 
in  rows;  the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  it 
admits  of  destroying  the  weeds,  and  stirring  the 
toil  in  the  intervals  between  the  lines  of  plants. 
This  mode  of  cultivation  requires  some  imple- 
ments and  madiines  not  in  use  in  the  commoner 
kinds  of  &rming ;  and  being  besides  better 
adapted  for  some  soils  than  for  others,  it  is  not 
in  such  universal  use  as  the  obvious  advantages  ' 
attending  it  would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  it  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground. 

Bfiip.  In  Architecture.  The  same  as  Cobona 
[which  see]. 

Brt|»plii|r  Sawes.  In  Architecture,  the 
lower  edge  of  a  roof  is  said  to  terminate  with 
dripping  eaves  when  they  project  over  the  line 
of  the  wall,  and  either  allow  the  water  which 
may  fall  on  the  roof  to  drip  or  drain  off  to  the 
gromid  or  to  be  caught  in  eaves,  gutters  nailed 
under  them. 

Brtwer*  also  called  the  SpAiilcer.  In  Na- 
vigation. A  quadrilateral  sail  hoisted  on  the 
mizen  ga£^  and  extended  at  bottom  by  a  boom« 
It  is  the  principal  *  fore-and-aft'  sail ;  and  is  of 
great  importance  in  an  adverse  wind. 

Briwlnff  Votes.  In  Music,  such  notes  as 
connect  the  last  note  of  one  bar  with  the  first 
of  the  following  one,  so  as  to  make  only  one 
note  of  both.  They  are  also  used  in  the  middle 
of  a  measure,  and  when  a  note  of  one  part  ter- 
niinatee  in  the  middle  of  the  note  of  another ; 
in  this  case  it  is  called  binding  or  ligature. 
[Stkcopatiow.] 

Brlwing*  IKTheelm  In  Machinery,  the  term 
driving  whed  is  given  to  the  wheel  which  com- 
municates the  motion  to  the  pinion,  or  the  second 
wheel  deriving  its  motion  from  the  first,  which 
may  either  be  a  multiplying  or  diminishing 
wheel  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Brolts  of  Admiralty.  The  perquisites 
resulting  chiefly  from  the  seizure  of  the  property 
cf  an  enemy  at  the  commencement  of  a  war. 
These  are  attached  to  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral,  or  to  the  crown  when  that  office  is 
▼Want.  They  were  originally  vested  in  the 
lorereign,  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  the 
expense  of  defending  the  realm,  and  clearing 
the  seas  of  pirates ;  and  their  value  and  import- 
tooe  will  be  at  once  perceived  feom  the  follow- 
u^  brief  statement  In  1798,  one  ship  which 
M  been  captured  brought  55,000/. ;  in  1800, 
another  brought  65,000/. ;  in  1804,  one  captured 
Bhip  was  worth  105,000iL;  and  in  1806,  several 
^•kenatonoenetted  155,000/.  During  the  French 
var,  also,  the  Dutch  ships  at  one  seizure  brought 
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,  1,030,000/L;  the  Spanish  ships,  2,200,000/.;  and 
so  large  were  the  sums  made  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  in  this  rich  fund,  that  the  crown 
one  year,  after  paying  many  hundred  thousands 
I  to  captors,  and  large  sums  todifierent  branchf-a 
I  of  the  royal  family,  gave  a  million  out  of  the 
residue  to  the  pubUc  service.  By  the  ciril  list 
introduced  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  it 
was  arranged  that  all  the  droits  of  admiralty 
which  might  accrue  during  his  reign  should  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  ^nefit  of  the 
public  service ;  and  ue  civil  list  of  her  present 
m^'esty  has  mada.  no  alteration  in  that  ar- 
rangement.    [PRIZB  MONBY.] 

Bromatlieitiiiii  {Oct.  ip6tias,  a  race,  and 
0iu4op,  beast).  A  genus  of  fossil  mammalia 
which  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Emmons  from 
the  (probably  triassic)  coal-fields  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  appears  to  have  been  insectivorous,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Spalacotherium.  The  dental 
formula  is — 


m.    —     total  -- . 
7-7  28 


SromedaiT.    [Camblus.] 

Brop  florene  (Lat  gutta  serena).    [Amau- 

ROStt.] 

IDropa.  In  Architecture,  the  frusta  of  cones 
in  the  Doric  order,  used  under  the  triglyphs  in 
the  architrave  below  the  taenia.  They  are  also 
used  in  the  under  part  of  the  mutuli,  or  modil- 
lions  of  the  order.  In  the  Grecian  examples  of 
this  order,  they  are  sometimes  curved  a  little 
inwards  on  the  profile. 

Bropsy  (Or.  08/MMfr).  An  unnatural  collec- 
tion of  watery  fiuid  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
When  it  takes  place  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
it  constitutes  anasarca ;  when  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  ascites;  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  hydroeephalus ;  in  the  scrotum,  hydrO' 
cele;  in  the  uterus,  hgdrometra;  and  in  the 
chest,  hydrothorax.  Dropsy  may  arise  from  a 
variety  of  morbid  actions,  either  of  the  secern- 
ing or  absorbing  vessels.  When  the  fiuid  which 
lubricates  the  internal  surfaces  and  cavities  of 
the  body  is  secreted  in  excessive  quantity,  or  is 
not  adequately  removed  by  the  absorbents,  it 
may  so  accumulate  as  to  constitute  the  various 
forms  of  this  disease ;  it  may  therefore  arise 
out  of  excessive  as  well  as  of  defective  action ! 
it  may  also  result  ttom  a  variety  of  other 
causes  connected  with  organic  lesion  or  derange- 
ment, both  vascular  and  nervous.  Any  cause 
obstructing  the  blood  in  its  return  firom  a  part 
may  produce  dropsy,  and  thus  we  have  it  as  a 
symptom  of  vanous  forms  of  heart  and  lung 
disease.  Dropsy  is  also  a  frequent  concomitant 
of  those  organic  changes  in  the  kidneys  known 
under  the  general  title  of  Bright s  disease.  The 
treatment  of  dropsy  will  of  course  vary  with 
the  cause  of  the  msease :  it  sometimes  requires 
depletion*  and  at  others  tonics;  and  local 
accumulation  of  fluids  is  often  susceptible  of 
removal  by  remedies  which  stimulate  the 
absorbents  to  increased  action,  or  which  excite 
the  excretories  of  the  intestines  or  promote  the 
flow  of  urine.    Dropsy  is  a  common  symptom 
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of  a  bmken  constitution  and  fiulnre  of  the 
powereof  life. 

Dropst.  In  Botany,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
succulent  plants,  arising  firom  an  excessive  in- 
troduction of  water  into  the  system.  It  pro- 
duces rapid  rottenness,  and  can  be  stopped 
only  by  destroying  all  the  parts  affected,  and 
exposing  the  plant  to  a  veiy  dry  atmosphere. 

BrooenuMOB  (Drosera,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  Exogens,  of  the  Berberal 
alliance,  in  which  they  are  known  by  their 
regular  symmetrical  flowers,  the  stamens  al- 
ternating with  the  petals  or  twice  the  number, 
and  their  parietal  placentae.  These  curious  herbs 
are  found  in  Tanous  parts  of  the  world;  the 
species  of  Droaera  being  remarkable  for  the 
glandular  hairs  which  clothe  their  leaves,  and 
which  each  secrete  a  drop  of  fluid  at  the  point, 
so  that  the  plants  appear  glistening  with  dew 
drops.  These  are  called  Sundews.  Dion<ga 
muscipula,  called  Venus'  Fly-trap,  whose  curious 
fringed  leaves  dasp  over  and  imprison  any 
insects  which  may  touch  the  bristles  of  their 
inner  surface,  also  belongs  to  the  order. 

Brosometer  (Gr.  dp^aos,  deWy  and  pL.irpoWf 
measure).  Any  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  dew  that  collects  on  the  sur&ce  of 
a  body  exposed  to  the  open  air  during  the 
night     [Dxw.] 

nroiwaingm  When  a  person  is  submeiged 
under  water,  suffocation  ensues,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  access  of  water  to  the  windpipe 
or  lungs,  but  merely  from  the  exclusion  of  air ; 
the  mechanism  of  the  glottis,  or  upper  portion 
of  the  windpipe,  being  such  as  to  prevent,  by 
the  spasmoaic  closure  of  the  epiglottis,  the 
entrance  of  more  than  a  very  trifling  and  acci- 
dental quantity  of  water.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, nowever,  an  attempt  is  made  to  inspire, 
which  is  followed  by  the  reaction  of  expiration, 
and  consequently  a  little  air  is  thrown  out,  and 
the  residuary  quantity  in  the  lungs  still  ftirther 
diminished ;  access  of  oxygen  to  the  blood  is 
therefore  effectually  cut  ofi|  the  aSration  of  the 
blood  is  prevented,  and  venous  blood  circulates 
in  the  arterial  system,  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  becoming  loaded  with  it,  and  the  pnlmon- 
aiy  yein  returning  it  to  the  right  cavities  of  that 
oigan.  The  consequences  of  the  non-aeration 
of  the  blood  thus  ensuing  upon  the  vital  func- 
tions is  the  suspension  and  rapid  extinction  of 
the  latter ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
minutes  after  the  access  of  air  has  been  cut  off 
death  ensues,  although  some  of  the  organic  func- 
tions may  and  do  continue  for  a  longer  period. 
When  therefore  a  person  has  been  perfectly 
submerged  in  water  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  insensibility  ensues,  and  the  functions 
upon  which  life  more  immediately  depends  can- 
not be  restored. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  struggles 
made  by  drowning  persons,  and  of  their  chances 
of  occasional  gasps  of  air,  and  of  the  varying 
quantity  of  air  which  the  lungs  may  contain,  we 
must  not  despair  of  the  possibility  of  resuscita* 
tion,  even  when  the  body  has  been  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  the  water,  although  it  must 
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be  confessed  that  after  four  or  five  minutes*  nh- 
mersion  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very  remote. 

The  state  of  alarm  and  agitation  into  vhu-b 
persons  falling  into  the  water,  and  who  cannot 
swim,  are  thrown,  and  their  ignorance  in  genenil 
of  the  means  which  should  be  resorted  to  upon 
such  an  emergency,  as  well  as  want  of  presence 
of  mind  to  adopt  Uxem,  lead  to  neglect  of  th(«»e 
obvious  measures  by  which  immediata  dangers 
might  be  averted.  They  should  know  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  when 
the  lungs  are  filled  with  air  is  less  than  that 
of  water,  and  that  consequently  the  body  has, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  natural  tendency 
tofioat;  and  that  if  the  head  can  then  b« 
so  placed  as  to  keep  the  mouth  or  even  the 
nostrils  above  water,  respiration  may  be  cod* 
tinned.  They  should  also  remember  that  by  a 
forced  inspiration  a  much  larger  quantity  of  air 
may  be  drawn  into  and  retained  in  the  lungs 
thui  in  a  common  or  natural  insfHration ;  nnd 
that  therefore  the  blood  will  continue  longer 
aerated,  and  consequently  a  longer  period  «ili 
elapse  before  a  second  attempt  at  insfHratioD 
need  be  made,  and  before  insensibility  or  the 
cessation  of  the  vital  Amctiona  will  ensoa  If, 
for  instance,  while  breathing  as  usual,  we  siui- 
denly  hold  our  breath,  we  shall  find  oanelves 
forced  to  make  an  inspiratiim  in  the  course  of 
firom  a  quarter  to  half  a  minute ;  but  if  ve  pre- 
viously make  two  or  three  forced  rpspiratk>iu, 
so  as  to  cleanse  the  lungs  in  the  firbt  instaDce 
of  foul  air,  and  then  take  a  forced  inspiration, 
we  shall  be  able  to  hold  breath  for  more  than  a 
minute,  and  sometimes  even  for  two  minutes. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  skilful  divers  are 
enabled  to  remain  under  water  for  a  period  thai 
sometimes  appears  almost  incredible ;  and  if 
the  depth  of  water  be  considerable,  and  the  air 
supplied  from  a  diving  bell,  its  degree  of  coo- 
densation  or  diminished  bulk  will  of  coarse 
enable  a  given  volume  to  oxygenate*  the  blood 
more  effectually  than  the  same  volume  at  com- 
mon atmospheric  pressure. 

Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  physiology  of 
drowning ;  it  naturally  leads  to  the  imporuot 
question  as  to  the  most  effective  means  of 
restoring  suspended  animation  in  such  cases. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  in  the 
first  place,  that  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  in 
petting  the  body  out  of  the  water,  and  removing 
it  with  the  utmost  speed  to  any  place  YhfTe 
further  means  can  be  resorted  to ;  and  now  air 
should  be  thrown  into  the  lungs,  and  arti6cial 
respiration  should  be  attempted  with  ss  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible,  for  till  the  blood  has 
an  opportunity  of  being  aerated,  the  return 
of  the  vital  functions  is  impossible.  The 
body  should  also  be  immediately  stripped  of 
the  wet  clothes,  which  should  be  cut  off  or 
otherwise  removed  with  the  utmost  sgeed ;  vann 
blankets  should  be  at  hand  as  wnma,  and 
warm  towels  for  rubbing  and  drying  tne  boiiy. 
Artificial  respiration,  together  wiSi  waimth 
and  friction,  carefully  and  moderately  em- 
ployed, are  the  first  and  most  essential  rr-nt'- 
dies.    Much  has  been  said  of  the  advHotii};«'  ''f 
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electricity  in  these  cases ;  and,  if  poraible,  it 
ghoald  certuinly  be  resorted  to:  slight  shocks 
should  be  passed  through  the  reeion  of  the 
diaphragm,  the  hearty  and  along  the  course  of 
the  spine ;  and  Tarious  forms  of  the  magneto- 
eJectnc  machine  seem  particularly  well  adapted 
to  these  pui^ses.  The  truth  is,  that  the  means 
to  be  adopted  in  all  these  caises  are  few  and 
rimple;  but  unless  they  are  immediately  at 
hand,  and  instantly  available,  they  will  fail, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
Yet,  where  even  a  glimmering  of  hope  remains, 
they  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  re- 
Burted  to  as  speedily  and  completely  as  pos- 
sible; for  there  are  on  record  extraordinaty 
cuaeH  of  resuscitation  when  everything  appeared 
to  militate  against  a  successful  issue. 

Bat  in  these  cases  it  is  not  only  important  to 
know  what  to  do,  but  also  what  to  avoid.  Nasal 
stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  aromatic  vinegar, 
and  other  pungent  and  volatile  applications 
should  be  avoided:  they  can  be  of  little  use 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and 
in  the  most  judicious  hands;  and  if  unskilfully 
employed,  may  do  infinite  mischief.  The  warm- 
vater  bath  is  a  bad  substitute  for  warm  air  and 
friction ;  it  interferes  with  the  latter,  and  with 
the  use  of  electricity,  and  places  the  body  in  a 
constrained  and  un&vourable  position.  In  these 
days  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
extreme  absurdity  of  holding  the  body  with  the 
head  downwards,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  out 
by  the  mouth,  or  the  still  more  dangerous  use 
of  tobacco,  especially  of  the  injection  of  tobacco 
Kmoke — means  calculated  to  put  the  life  of  a 
healthv  person  in  jeopardy,  and  every  way  suited 
to  nnaer  all  attempt»<  at  the  restoration  of  sus- 
pended animation  inefffctuaL 

Hmggetm  A  coarse  and  flimsy  woollen 
ti'xture,  chiefly  used  for  covering  carpets.  It 
was  formerly  extensively  employed  as  an  article 
of  clothing  by  the  poorer  classes,  more  espe- 
cially of  fem^es ;  but  this  and  similar  fabrics 
are  now  almost  wholly  superseded  by  cotton 
goods,  which  induce  greater  cleanliness,  and 
are  less  liable  to  retain  infectious  and  conta- 
gious poisons. 

Braid*.  The  priests  of  the  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  Gaul  and  Britain.  Some  little 
information  respecting  them  is  derived  from. 
Julius  CsBsar;  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Lucan, 
and  other  authors,  have  also  mentioned  them. 
On  those  slender  foundations  very  extensive 
superstructures  have  been  raised  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  English  and  French  antiquaries.  The 
cla^ical  name  of  Druid  was  derived  by  the 
Latins  from  ipvs,  an  oak ;  but  is  more  pronably 
of  Celtic  origin.  The  doctrine  of  the  Druids 
Was  not  committed  to  writing,  but  retained  by 
memory  in  the  form  of  verses;  of  which  the  Welsh 
Triads  are  supposed,  with  some  probability,  to 
retain  the  form  and  vestiges.  There  appears 
to  have  been  much  of  fraud  and  vulgar  delusion 
mixed  up  in  the  reIi{;ious  rites  which  thev 
practised.  The  gods  whom  they  worshipped, 
•ccording  to  classical  writers,  were  Jupiter 
(Taianis),  Apollo  (BelenusX    Mars  (Hcsus), 
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and  several  others,  whom  they  believed  to  be 
the  same  with  personages  of  the  Grecian  my- 
thology. The  sacrifice  of  human  victims  is 
uniformly  represented  as  a  part  of  their  wor- 
ship. Their  places  of  worship  were  chiefly 
consecrated  groves,  of  one  of  which  Lucan  hus 
given  a  fine  description  in  the  second  book  of 
his  Pharsaiia,  The  rock-altars,  cromlechs, 
cistvaens,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity,  which 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  parts  of 
England  and  France,  are  attributed  by  anti- 
quaries for  the  most  part  to  the  Druidical  age. 
Claudius  and  other  Koman  emperors  issued 
severe  edicts  against  the  Druids,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  extirpating  them.  This  was  only 
eflfected  by  the  general  introduction  of  Christa 
anity;  and  some  suppose  that  the  celebrated 
Culdees  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  converted 
Druids.  (See  the  artide  'Druids  and  Bards/ 
Edinburgh  Review,  July  1863.) 

Brum.  In  Architecture,  the  iipright  part 
of  a  cupola  above  or  below  a  dome;  it  is 
generally  applied  to  the  lower  part  The  same 
term  is  used  to  express  the  sohd  part,  or  vase, 
of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals  be- 
neath the  acanthus  leaves.  Sometimes  also 
this  word  is  used  to  express  each  course  of 
stone  that  is  used  in  the  height  of  a  column 
when  it  forms  a  complete  section  of  the  cylin- 
der. In  works  upon  machinery,  a  drum  is 
made  to  express  a  hollow  cylinder,  fixed  upon 
a  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  another 
cylinder  by  a  band ;  they  may  be  of  any  size, 
multiplying  or  diminishing,  and  they  may  be 
crossed  or  plain  drums,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  require.  The  advantage  arising 
from  the  use  of  drums  is,  that  the  machinery 
to  which  they  are  applied  works  without  noise, 
from  the  absence  of  any  teeth-wheels  or  other 
gearing :  the  disadvantage  lies  in  the  gradual 
slackening  of  the  bandSf  as  the  straps  which 
communicate  the  motion  are  called. 
^  Dbux.  In  Music,  an  instrument  of  percus- 
sion, formed  by  stretching  apiece  of  parchment 
over  each  end  of  a  cylmder  formed  of  thin 
wood,  or  over  the  top  of  a  cauldron-shaped 
vessel  of  brass;  the  latter  is  hence  called  a 
kettle  drum.  The  large  drums  which  are  beaten 
at  each  end  are  called  double  drumty  and  are 
used  chiefly  in  military  bands.  Small  drums, 
hanging  by  the  side  of  the  drummers,  and  beaten 
with  great  rapidity,  are  called  tide  drums. 
Kettle  drums  are  always  used  in  pairs;  one  of 
which  is  tuned  to  the  key-note,  the  other  to  the 
fifth  of  the  key.  The  drum  is  principally  used 
for  military  purposes^  especially  for  exciting 
the  soldiers  under  the  fiitigue  of  march  or  in 
battle.  The  drum  is  supposeid  to  be  an  Eastern 
invention,  and  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  Arabians,  or  perhaps  the  Moors.  The 
kettle  drum,  the  bass  drum,  and  tambourine 
are  common  in  the  East 

Smcn  of  the  Bar.    [Ejks.] 

]>riammoB4*s  U^lkt.  The  name  given  to 
the  light  produced  by  directing  a  stream  of 
oxygen  gas  passing  through  the  £me  of  alcohol 
upon  a  small  ball  of  quick  lime.    The  li^t 
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produced  by  burning  lime  in  thifl  manner  ia  of 
extreme  intcn«ity,  and  Lt.  Drummond,  of  the 
Engineers,  while  engaged  in  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Ireland,  suggested  its  use  as  a  signal 
for  the  observation  of  distant  stations.     For 
this  purpose  the  ball  of  lime,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  placed  in  the  fueus 
of  a  parabolic  mirror,  the  axis  of  which  was 
direct*»d  to  the  point  from  which  the  observation  ' 
was  to  be  made ;  and  such  was  the  brilliancy  | 
of  the  light  that  it  was  sometimes  distinctly  , 
seou.  even  in  hazy  weather,  at  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  sixty  miles,  when  argaud  burners  | 
and   other  modes  of  illumination  previously 
used  were  altogether  inelTectuaL     But  the  use  . 
of  this  signal  is  found  to  be  attended  with  | 
some  inconveniences,  and  the  heliostat  is  now 
generally   preferred  in   geodetical  operations. 
(Lieut.  Drummond's  paper  in  the  Phil,  IVans, 
for  1826.) 

Ompaoeae  (Lat..  drupus,  its  fruit  being  a 
drupe).  One  of  the  orders  into  which  Lindley 
divides  the  Rosacea,  and  equivalent  to  a  sub- 
order of  that  family  in  the  estimation  of  some 
other  botjiuiKts.  Its  peculiar  features  are  poly- 
petalous  regular  flowers,  a  solitary  carpel  whose 
style  proiveds  from  the  apex,  and  a  drupaceous 
fruit.  The  Cherry,  Peach,  Plum,  and  Apricot 
furnish  examples. 

Smpe  (Lat.  drupus,  ripe  and  ready  to  faU), 
In  BoUiny,  a  one-i*elled,  one  or  two  seeded, 
superior  indehiscent  fruit,  the  outer  coat  of 
which  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  separable  from  the 
inner  or  endocarp  (stone),  which  is  hard  and 
bony ;  as  in  the  Peach  and  Cliorry. 

Sniaea*  A  people  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  and  the  coast  from  Gibail  to 
Saide,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Baalbec.  In 
religion  they  pass  among  the  Mabonitss  [which 
see]  for  atheists.  The  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple are  certainly  indifferent  to  any  religiooa 
forms;  but  a  certain  sect,  styling  themselves 
Okkals,  or  Spiritualists,  make  extravagant 
claims  to  purity.  The  Druses  are  noted  for 
their  hospitality ;  but  their  resentment  is  easily 
roused,  and  this  characteristic  was  artfully  used 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  in  fomenting  the  re- 
cent mas.Hacres  of  the  Christians  in  Lebanon. 

Brj-  (Sax.  drig).  In  Painting,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  picture  in  which  the  outline  is  too 
strongly  marked,  and  the  colours  of  the  objects 
do  not  unite  with  those  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. In  Sculpture,  it  is  used  in  speaking 
of  a  work  wherein  there  is  a  want  of  luxurioua- 
ness  and  tenderness  in  the  forms. 

Bry  Area.  An  enclosure  oonstnxcted  be- 
fore a  wall,  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  passage  of 
the  water  from  the  outside  of  the  building.  It 
is  usually  formed  by  a  retaining  wall  with  croaa 
buttresses  so  built  as  to  maintain  an  efficient 
ventilation. 

I>ry  BlstllUittoB.  This  tenn  is  applied 
to  the  distillation  of  substances  per  «e,  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  water ;  thns,  if  we  put  wood 
into  a  retort  or  other  distillatory  apparatus, 
and  subject  it  to  heat,  it  yields  tar,  vinegar, 
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water,  and  variona  gaaeona  and  other  aattm, 
which  are  called  the  pfodueU  of  its  dry  or  de- 
structive distillation. 

Ary  Sot.  A  disease  whidi  attacks  wood, 
rendering  it  brittle,  and  dastrojing  the  eobe- 
sion  of  its  parts.  It  oocnia  amumg  the  tim- 
bers of  ships,  where  it  aometiDies  eommitt 
the  most  serious  damage ;  and  also  in  dump 
ill-ventilated  houses.  It  is  usually  ascnW 
to  the  attacks  of  fungi,  especially  to  soch  as 
Polyporua  hyfmdua,  2%elephora  pvUana^  and 
MiTulius  lachrymans,  whose  fiLamentoos  spavn 
or  tliallus  appears  upon  the  surface,  ovsnpread- 
ing  it  like  a  tough  thick  skin  of  white  leather; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  often  con- 
nected with  the  appearance  of  such  fungi.  Bat 
dry  rut  is  certainly,  in  some  casea,  to  be  traced 
to  the  presence  of  fungi  of  a  jnore  aim^^e  kind. 

The  destruction  of  timber  by  such  plants  is 
effi^cted  in  part  by  the  disintegration  of  the 
tubes  of  the  wood,  in  eonaequenoe  of  the  iotro- 
duction  between  them  of  this  fine  filameDtou 
spawn  of  the  fungi,  and  in  part  by  the  dampot^ 
which  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  ib« 
wood,  where  it  aoon  prodneea  decompontioD. 
Dry  rot,  however,  is  not  alwajs  cansed  in  tiiis 
manner.  On  the  contraiy,  the  term  appears  to 
be  frequently  appUed  to  cases  of  8pootantvu» 
decomposition  of  timber  without  the  preseoct  of 
fungi,  or  when  the  a{^>earaDce  of  the  Utt^ 
takes  place  long  after  the  oonuneneeineiit  of 
the  disease. 

When  dry  rot  produced  by  fiingi  has  ooff 
made  its  appearance,  there  ia  no  means  of  a> 
resting  its  progress  without  removing  thewht^ 
of  the  diseased  and  neighbouring  paits;  9S>i 
even  then  it  will  probably  again  break  «; 
unless  means  can  be  taken  to  introduce  s  ^- 
culation  of  fresh  air  among  the  parts  liable  u 
the  affection.  For  if  timber  la  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  damp  situation,  and  in  the  dark,  it 
affords  so  favourable  a  nidua  for  fungi,  th&t 
they  are  almost  certain  to  vegetate  npoo  it, 
unless  some  means  have  been  previously  takra 
to  render  the  timber  permanently  nnsnited  to 
their  growth.  This  end  has  been  attained  br 
a  process  called  kyanisinff,  which  consists,  so 
to  speak,  of  pickling  timber  in  a  sdntion  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Various  preparatioiu  of 
coal-tar,  and  its  volatile  oils,  ereaaota,  and  simi- 
lar products^  are  alao  efifocCiTe  in  pseveotiBg 
dry  rot 

Although  dry  rot  generaUr  fixes  itself  apon 
timber,  it  will  alao  attack  other  mattera  The 
paper  hangings  of  rooms  are  oecasionaUy  ovf^ 
run  by  it  in  houses  which  have  been  kwg  ibnt 
up  and  neglected;  the  different  appesiances  in 
theoe  caaea  being  prodnoed  by  the  ^edsl  cir- 
enmatances  under  which  the  fiinpias  is  dere" 
loped,  or  by  the  species  of  fungus  xtselfl 

9rjada  (Or.  <p«<b).  In  the  Heathen  Ht- 
thology,  nymphs  whom  the  anctsots  beliered 
to  inhabit  the  woods  and  groves. 

BrytacOlL  This  term  is  genenlly  sppIiN 
to  linseed  and  other  oils  which  have  beea  hated 
with  oxide  of  lead ;  they  an  the  bases  otmaJiJ 
paints  and  vamiahes. 


DEYOBALANOPS 

ilryobftUttiop*  (Or.  8pv»,  an  acom^  and 
fiikufot^  oak).  A  tree  of  the  Dipieracea  fouod 
in  Sumatra,  and  known  by  its  calyx  having  a 
cup-shaped  tube  and  a  five-cleft  leafy  limb,  and 
bj  its  three-Talved  capsular  fruit  being  enclosed 
within  the  cup  of  the  calyx.  This  tree,  D. 
CampAoro,  famishes  a  liquid  known  as  camphor 
oil;  while  solid  camphor  is  found  in  cayities  of 
the  wood. 

Bryopitlieeiis  (Gr.  SpOf,  and  wf^icot, 
apr).  A  genus  of  fossil  long-armed  apes, 
which  was  discovered  at  Sansan  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  of  which  evidences  have 
since  been  discovered  at  Eppelsheim,  in  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  conjectured  from  its  den- 
tition that  it  presented  more  affinity  to  the 
human  race  than  any  other  monkey,  living  or 
fussil;  but  the  conclusion  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  merely  a  species  of  Gibbon,  allied 
to  the  HylobaicB  which  are  now  found  in 
India. 

nrjialter.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dried 
meats,  and  in  the  materials  used  in  pickling, 
salting,  and  preserving  various  kinds  of  food ; 
hence  diysalters  usually  sell  a  nimiber  of  saline 
substances  and  miscellaneous  drugs. 

Biystowe.  A  glazed  structure  for  contain- 
ing the  plants  of  dir  arid  climates ;  such  as 
the  cactuses,  mesemoryanthemums,  aloes,  and 
other  succulents  of  Africa. 

Dual  iminber.  In  Grammar,  the  name 
given  to  that  form  of  the  verb  and  substantive 
by  which,  in  the  ancient  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and 
Gothic,  and  the  modem  Lithuanian  languages, 
tv;o  persons  or  things  are  denoted,  in  contra- 
distinction to  plurcU,  which  expresses  an  inde- 
finite number  of  persons  or  things. 

Baalism.  A  name  given  to  those  systems 
ot  philosophy  which  refer  all  existence  to  iuw 
nit  i mate  principles.  Dualism  is  pre-eminently 
an  Iranian  or  Persian  doctrine,  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  mj'thical  phraseology  of  the  Vedas 
on  the  daily  struggle  of  light  and  darkness. 
Thus  Ormuzdand  Ahriman  answer  to  the  Indra 
and  Vritra  of  the  Yedic  hymns.  These  names 
themselves  recur  in  the  Zoroastrian  books. 
Vritra,  the  seroent  or  dragon,  reappears  as 
Verethra  ;  and  virtrahan,  the  slayer  of  Vritra, 
as  Verethragna.  So  Ahi,  the  snake,  becomes 
Azi,  and  with  the  addition  of  dahaka,  the  foe, 
becomes  the  tyrant  Azidahaka  or  Zohak,  after- 
wards called  also  Anromainyus  or  Ahriman, 
the  spirit  of  darkness.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
Orphic  poeta  made  the  ultimate  principles  of 
aQ  things  to  be  Water  and  Night ;  by  others 
JEther  and  Erebus,  Time  and  Necessity,  are 
severally  deemed  worthy  of  this  distinction. 
The  ancient  Ghreek  and  Koman  mytholo;^  was 
evidently  constructed  on  this  principle.  (Varro, 
D€  Be  Ritstica,  i.  2.)  In  its  more  philosophic 
form,  the  dualistic  theory  was  maintained 
among  the  ancients  by  Pythagoras  and  many  of 
the  Ionian  school;  among  the  modems,  chiefly 
by  Descartes.  [Ionic  PiULOflOPHY ;  Cabtbsian 
Philosophy.] 

In  Theology,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  sove- 
reign principles  of  good  and  evil  [Makicueism] 
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I  is  also  dualistic ;  and  the  high  Calvinistic  theory 
may  be  said  to  be  a  species  of  dualism,  viz.  that 
I  all  mankind  are  divided,  in  the  eternal  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  and  by  His  arbitrary  dea*ee, 
into  two  classes — the  elect  and  reprobate. 

llabbliiflr  Ovta  A  term  used  by  plasterers 
to  signify  the  system  of  bringing  an  uneven 
surface  to  a  plane,  or  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
small  projections,  by  means  of  tiles,  slate, 
'plaster,  or  such  like  objects;  they  are  added 
to  the  fiace  of  the  brickwork  beneath. 

Bucatf  Bnoatoon*    [Monet.] 

lliiek.    [Akajs.] 

IhiokbllL    [Obntthohhynchus.] 

SvotUi^  (Lat.  ductilis,  easili/  led).  This 
term  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  that  pro- 
perty of  certain  metals  which  enables  them  to 
be  elongated  or  drawn  out  into  wire.  In  this 
respect  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  iron,  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list  A  wire  of  platinum 
not  exceeding  a  30,000th  of  an  inch  diameter 
has  been  obtained  by  placing  a  fine  wire  of 
the  metal  in  the  axis  of  a  larger  wire  of  silver, 
then  drawing  the  compound  wire  in  the  usual 
way,  and  afterwards  dissolving  off  the  silver  by 
nitric  acid,  so  as  to  leave  the  indited  platinum 
filament  intact  A  grain  of  gold  may  be  drawn 
by  the  usual  process  into  500  feet  of  wire. 
Silver,  for  the  purpose  of  embroidery,  is  com- 
monly drawn  into  wire  of  1 -500th  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.     [Wiiib  Dbawino.] 

Dnots  (Lat  ductas,  from  duco,  /  lead). 
Those  membranous  tubes  in  the  internal  ana- 
tomy of  plants  which  have  conical  or  rounded 
extremities ;  their  aides  being  marked  with 
transverse  lines,  or  rings,  bars,  or  dots,  arranged 
spirally,  and  being  incapable  of  unrolling. 

]>uotas  Pnenmatlciui  (Lat.  an  air- 
channel^  from  Gr.  vycDfia,  breath).  The  air- 
duct  which  communicates  from  the  oesophagus 
to  the  air-bladder  in  fishes.  It  is  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  trachea  in  the  higher  Vertebrata, 
which  breathe  air. 

Bvdlejr  Rook.  A  name  given  to  a  lime- 
stone of  the  Wenlock  series,  situated  near  the 
base  of  the  upper  division  of  rocks  of  the 
typical  Silurian  district  in  England.  The 
Dudley  rock  is  the  limestone  on  which  Dud- 
ley castle  is  built,  and  which  forms  the  fine 
escarpment  at  Wenlock  Edge.  It  ii  the  rock 
whence  a  very  characteristic  trilobite  has  been 
obtained,  also  known  as  the  Dudley  trilo- 
bite {Calymene  Blujnenbachn),  M^ny  corals, 
among  which  is  the  chain  coral  {Catenipora 
escharoides),  are  also  characteristic. 

Duel  (lAt  duellum,  a  conflict  between  two 
individuals ;  in  the  original  use  of  the  Roman 
word,  between  two  states).  This  word  signified 
originally  a  trial  by  battle  resorted  to  by  two 
persons  as  a  means  of  determining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  person  charged  with  a  crime,  or 
of  abjudicating  a  disputed  right ;  but  in  more 
modem  times  it  is  used  to  signify  a  hostile 
meeting  between  two  persons,  arising  from  an 
affiont  given  by  one  to  the  other,  and  for  the 
purpose  (as  is  said)  of  affording  satis/action  to 
'  the  person  affironted. 
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The  practice  of  the  duel,  us  a  prirate  mode, 
recognised  only  by  custom,  of  deciding  priyate 
differences,  seems  to  be  of  oompazatiTely  recent 
date,  and  descends  by  no  reir  direct  trans- 
mission from  the  ancient  appeal  to  the  judicial 
combat  as  a  final  judgment  in  legal  disputes. 
That  it  originated  with  the  feudal  system  is 
abundantly  deai^  if  it  were  only  from  the  &ct 
that  in  Russia,  where  that  inrstem  was  never 
known,  the  custom  of  the  duel  was  unheard  o^ 
until  introduced  by  foreign  officers  almost  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  But  it 
is  certain  that  many  antiquarian  writers  have 
confused  together  two  very  different  institu- 
tions: the  appeal  to  amu,  as  an  alternative  for 
the  trial  by  ordeal  or  by  compuigators,  ap- 
pointed by  traditionarr  usage  from  the  earliest 
periods  oi  Germanic  histoiy ;  and  the  voluntary 
challenge  or  defiance,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  disputes  involying  the  honour  of 
gentlemen.  This  last  custom  was  first  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  an  established  institution  by 
Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  whose  edict  regulating 
the  public  combat  between  nobles  bears  the 
date  of  1308 :  the  best  comment  on  which  may 
be  found  in  the  spirited  and  accurate  represen- 
tation, by  Shakspeare,  of  the  quarrel  between 
Mowbray  and  Bolingbroke. 

The  fashion  of  the  public  duel  seems  never 
to  have  prevailed  to  anv  extent  in  England. 
Although  the  ancient  Judicium  Dei  was  so 
interwoven  with  our  laws  that,  at  a  oompara- 
tiyely  late  era,  the  whole  court  of  Common 
Pleas  would  occasionally  adjourn  in  full  term 
to  Smithfield  or  Bankside,  to  see  the  long- 
contested  intricacies  of  a '  writ  of  right '  brought 
fairly  to  issue  in  a  match  at  singlestick ;  yet 
the  stem  necessity  of  washing  out  afi&onts  in 
blood,  whether  in  open  or  private  quarrel,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Then  the  imaginations  of  the  young  nobles  of 
the  court,  heated  with  the  favourite  study  of  chi- 
valry, readily  adopted  the  sanguinary  practice  of 
foreign  realms.  At  this  period  appeared  the  fa- 
mous Treatise  of  Honour  of  Vincentio  Saviolo — 
a  fierce  and  punctilious  Italian,  a  fencing  master 
by  profession,  bred  in  the  wars  of  Italv,  and 
deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  the  public  duello, 
then  a  favourite  theme  of  reminiscence^  although 
no  longer  known  in  practice.  This  work,  piib- 
lished  in  1594 — now  little  known  save  by  the 
famous  quarrel  in  Shakspeare's  As  You  Like  It, 
concerning  the  cut  of  the  courtier's  beard,  which 
seems  intended  as  a  parody  on  some  parts  of 
it — appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
gallants  of  the  time  as  a  standing  book  of 
reference  in  all  cases  of  supposed  insult 
Saviolo  resolves  all  quarrels  into  the  lie — 
that  is,  he  supposes  the  original  insult  to 
be  followed,  either  expressly  or  impliedly, 
by  a  regular  series  of  replies  and  retorts, 
until  one  or  the  other  party  is  reduced  to 
give  the  lie  direct;  which,  like  the  plirase 
*  stupid  youth '  (dummcrjunae),  in  some  Ger- 
man universities,  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  appeal  to  arms. 
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The  father  of  most  quarrels  in  tUs  diraate, 


appears  to  have  been  raised  to  this  'bad emi- 
nence '  by  Francis  the  First,  the  great  guide  of 
his  day  m  matters  of  chivalry,  who  first  g&re 
it  aa  his  opinion,  that  the  lie  could  under  do 
circumstances  be  brooked  by  a  man  of  hooour. 
Attendoli  holds  that  the  virtue  of  the  insult  \\ea 
mainly  in  the  word  lie ;  and  that  any  ducam- 
locution,  however  plain,  greatly  deprives  it  of 
its  effect  This,  however,  Saviolo  stoutly  denies ; 
and  maintains  that  an  imputation  on  the  ver»- 
city  of  a  party,  in  whatever  words  it  maj  be 
couched,  is  equally  deserving  of  resentment 
The  lie,  being  a  matter  of  so  great  importiLncf, 
became  the  subject  of  much  nice  diciinction; 
insomuch  that  a  note  to  Dr.  Moore's  Essoj/  on 
Duelling  informs  us,  that  they  enumerated 
thirty-two  different  ways  of  giving  the  lie  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  SutIoIq, 
however,  contents  himself  with  tne  dirisii'D 
into  the  lie  direct  and  Ue  dreunutantial,  each  of 
which  he  subdivides  into  aeneral  and  tpecidi; 
besides  a  fifth  sort,  which  he  calla  fictitious  or 
sham  lies.  These,  he  says^  seem  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  custom  that  he  who  receires 
the  lie  direct,  or  last  retort,  being  of  necessity 
the  challenger,  has  the  choice  of  weapons :  to 
gain  which  advantage  it  was  not  unusual  for 
one  who  sought  a  quarrel  to  address  his  enemr 
with,  '  If  you  say  I  am  a  scoundrel,  you  are  a 
liar ; '  by  which  means  they  supposed  that  the 
latter  was  put  to  the  necessity  of  makii^  i 
direct  reply.  In  opposition  to  this  noti-o, 
Vincentio  shows  divers  honourable  devices  bj 
which  an  ingenious  duellist,  when  assailed  is 
this  manner,  may  retort  on  his  adversary,  sou 
to  throw  the  bnrden  of  the  last  word  on  faia. 
Paris  de  Puteo,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer,  is  said  to 
have  practised  chiefly  in  this  brandi  of  busineA, 
and  to  have  answered  cases  on  the  point  of 
honour  put  to  him  from  aU  parts  of  Europe. 
Yet,  however  extravagant  the  foolery  of  thtse 
early  writers  may  seem  on  a  matter  of  snch 
serious  nature,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
retaining  as  they  did  much  of  the  old  opinion, 
refined  mto  a  sentiment,  respecting  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  God  in  the  judicial  combat, 
the  true  point  of  honour  was  far  safer  in  tfafir 
hands  tlum  in  the  less  scrupidous  ones  of  the 
professed  duellists  of  modem  timea 

In  1547,  Henry  IL  of  France  issued  an  edic't 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  judicial  or  pnUic 
combat.    This    decree  was  produced  bj  th^ 
death  of  his  favourite,  Ia  Chtttaignerayf^  in 
consequence  of  wounds  received  in  the  lifts  in 
the  presence  of  Henry  himself.    By  a  enrious 
coincidence,  the  abolisher  of  one  of  the  gmod 
institutions  of  the  feudal  ages  was  destined,  io 
his  own  person,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disuse  ot 
ai)other :  he  was  slain  in  a  tournament,  and  that 
knightly  exercise  was  no  longer  practised  at 
courts  after  that  melancholy  event  The  public 
duel  survived  some  time  longer  in  Italy.    Its 
abolition  in  France  was  by  no  means  followed 
by  the  good   effects  whitm   the  statesmen  of 
those  days  probably  anticipated  from  it    De* 
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barred  from  public  conflict,  the  gentlemen  of 

France  were  at  the  same  time  freed  from  ita 

manifold  rentraints;    and  private  daels,   con- 

ducted  with  a  fejocity  ana  sanguinaiy  spirit 

hitherto  unheard  of,  became  very  pzeTalent. 

The  warn  of  teligion,  prosecuted  with  a  degree 

of  bitterness  perhaps  unexHmpIed  in  the  history 

of  any  nation,  added  public  causes  of  dispute  to 

thoseofan  hereditary  and  personal  nature.  Even 

the  ordinaiy  laws  of  honour,  which  seem  inse- 

iwnible  from  the  practice,  were  neglected.     We 

find  in  Brantome,  that  there  were  duellists  who 

prided  themselves  on  the  advantages  which  they 

bad  taken  of  their  antagonists,  and  were  not 

est-eemed  the  less  in  society  for  having  done  so. 

Not  only  had  individwUs  and  frimilies  their 

quarrels ;  we  are  told  that  there  were  regiments 

ID  the  same  service,  of  which  the  officers  were 

bound  to  fight  one  another  whenever  they  met 

Thf"  duellist  seems  to  have  usurped,  with  the 

fair  sex,  the   attentions  usually  paid  to  the 

(i<;ldier.     We    have    the    testimony    of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  himself  a  \*am  and  cold- 

Mofxled  quarreller,  for  the  honour  in  which  the 

ladies  of  France  held  the  brave  Balagny — an 

ordinaiy  man,  in  a  threadbare  doublet  and  grey 

breeches,  with  neither  figure,  wit,  nor  fortune  to 

r\N>Tnmend  him ;  but  whose  testimonials  con- 

Bist4Hl  in  the  &ct  of  his  having  killed  eight  or 

nine  of  his  friends  in  single  combat. 

It  was  about  the  reign  of  Heniy  IIL  also, 
tiiat  the  sanguinary  custom  of  the  seconds  taking 
pHrt  in  the  quarrel  of  their  principals  seems 
first  to  have  become  established,  a  custom  which 
only  gradually  wore  out  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  When  such  bloody  practices 
were  rife  in  all  parts  of  France,  we  are  scarcely 
tempted  to  doubt  the  extraordinary  assertions 
ve  find  in  the  writers  of  those  days — ^that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  were  killed  in 
duels,  in  a  single  French  province,  in  six 
mouths ;  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  four 
thoQsand  fell  in  two  years ;  that  tlus  strange 
Bpecien  of  mania  cost  France  more  gentle  blood 
than  thirty  years  of  civil  war.  Heniy  IV. 
issued  edicts  against  duelling;  Louis  XIII. 
proceeded  against  it  at  one  time  with  such 
tKverity,  that  we  are  told  that  wounded  duel- 
lii<t8  were  draped  at  once  from  the  field  to 
the  gibbet;  but  this  unwamintable  violence,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  had  no  effect.  The  evil  at 
length  produced  a  remedy  by  its  own  excess. 
In  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  fell,  with  two 
of  his  four  seconds,  in  a  quarrel  with  another 
grandee  of  the  court.  After  thitt  deplorable 
erent,  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  un- 
doubted courage  entered  into  a  voluntaiy  com- 
pact to  abstain  from  duelling.  Louis  XIV., 
when  of  age,  approved  of  their  resolution,  and 
seconded  it  by  several  edicts.  To  the  honour 
of  this  prince,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  he  laboured  firmlv 
and  temperately  to  correct  this  abuse,  and  with 
no  ordinary  success.  This  he  efifected,  not 
merely  by  the  force  of  laws,  but  by  exhibiting 
in  his  own  demeanour,  and  encouraging  in  his 
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eourtien,  that  mixture  of  dignify  with  gentle- 
ness which  most  readily  turns  away  wrath  and 
repels  insolent  familiarity.     One  of  his  expe- 
dients, however,  it  must  be  admitted,  seems  to 
our  modem  ideas  not  very  likely  to  attain  the 
object  proposed.     This  was  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  chivalry — the  members  of  which, 
were  the  marshals  of  France — which  was  to 
decide  on  all  questions  in  which  a  gentleman 
;  might  conceive  his  honour  to  be  involved.    It 
'  is  said  that  this  singular  sort  of  arbitration 
I  was  at  first  yeiy  efficacious ;  although  in  Mer- 
I  cier^s  time  (the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.)  he  t«>lls 
I  us  (as  we  might  naturally   suppose)  that  a 
I  person  who  should  have  resorted  to  the  court 
to  redress  an  insult  would  only  have  incurred 
ridicule,  in  addition  to  the  disgrace  of  not 
personally  resenting  it.    After  much  contest 
between  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  the  inferior 
courts  on  the  subject,  slaying  in  duel,  in  France, 
is  now  held  to  be  punishable  as  homicide,  under 
various  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code.    A  civil 
action  lies  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  slain 
man. 

In  England,  the  first  attempt  made  to  intro- 
duce legislative  enactments  in  aid  of  the  common 
law  for  the  repressing  of  duels  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  1713 ;  when,  after  the  celebiuted 
duel  of  Duke  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the  Commons, 
but  lost  on  the  third  reading.  A  provocation  or 
challenge  to  fight  is  a  high  misdemeanour.  In 
Scotland,  as  late  (we  believe)  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  licenses  for  duelling  were 
granted  by  the  crown,  and  formed  a  source  of 
revenue :  death  in  a  duel  without  license  was 
murder.  (Pitcaim's  Criminal  TVials,)  The 
new  codes  of  Bavaria  and  Prussia  contain  a 
number  of  provisions,  with  perhaps  too  much 
minuteness  of  distinction,  against  duels,  chal- 
lenges, &c  The  common  punishment  is  im- 
prisonment for  a  shorter  or  longer  term. 

With  regard  to  more  recent  times,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  practice  of  the  duel  is  rapidly 
becoming  obsolete:  lingering  most  in  those 
countries  which  adopted  it  latest.  In  France 
the  period  of  the  restored  monarchy  (1815- 
1848)  was  perhaps  that  of  all  her  modem 
history  in  which  duels  were  most  rife ;  not 
only  among  the  military,  but  among  civilians ; 
insomuch  that  at  one  period  almost  all  the 
personages  engaged  in  the  Parisian  periodical 
press  were  accustomed  to  maintain  their  opinions 
by  sword  or  pistoL  But  since  1848  they  have 
greatly  diminished.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  more  civilised  part  of  the  American  Union. 
In  this  country,  a  heavy  blow  was  aimed  at 
duelling  in  the  army  hj  the  new  Articles  of 
War  of  1844,  rendering  it  anofifence  punishable 
by  cashiering.  For  some  yean  duels,  either 
military  or  civil,  have  been  almost  unheard  of. 
Germany  and  the  east  em  parts  of  Europe,  where 
the  foshion  penetrated  later,  seem  now  to  aflford 
the  most  numerous  instances  of  it. 

BvoBBA  (Span,  duena).  The  chief  lady  in 
waiting  on  the  queen  of  Spain.  In  a  more  ge- 
neral sense,  it  ia  applied  to  a  person  holding  a 
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middle  station  between  a  govemess  and  com- 
pinion,  and  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
junior  female  members  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese families. 

Suet  (Lat.  duo,  two).  A  piece  of  music 
composed  for  two  performers,  either  vocal  or 
instrumental. 

BuflTonv  or  SnsroBff*  The  name  of  a 
herbivorous  cet4iceous  animal,  characterised  by 
two  large  permanent  incisive  tusks  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  four  molar  teeth  above  and  below,  the 
grinding  surface  of  which  exhibits  a  rim  of 
cement  surrounding  a  slight  excavated  centre 
of  ivory.  The  upper  lip  is  beset  with  numerous 
strung  bristles,  and  similar  ones  are  found  more 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  body.  The  ante- 
rior extremities  are  fin-like  and  without  nails. 
The  caudal  fin  is  broad,  and  of  a  crescentic 
figure.  One  species  {Haficore  indiniSf  Cuv.) 
inhabits  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A 
second  dugong  has  also  been  discovered  in 
the  Red  Sea  {Halicore  tahemaculum,  Riippell). 
The  fabled  mermaid  seems  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  dugong. 

Biilce  (Lat  dux,  leader  or  commander ;  the 
Gorman  herzog  has  the  same  meaning).  The 
title  of  duke  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
wtages  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  where  it  was 
given  to  the  military  governors  of  provinces. 
Thence  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Franks, 
who  adopted,  in  many  respects,  the  titles  and 
distinctions  of  the  empire.  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  suffered  it  to  become  obsolete,  but 
the  emperor  Louis  created  a  duke  of  Thuringia 
in  847.  In  course  of  time,  according  to  the 
usual  progress  of  feudal  dignities,  the  title  be- 
came hereditary.  In  Germany  the  dukes  became 
the  chief  princes  of  the  empire;  this  title  being 
proper  to  all  the  secular  electors  and  to  most 
of  the  greater  feudatories.  In  other  countries 
their  dignity  became  merely  titular.  In  Italy 
and  France,  dukes  form  the  second  rank  in  the 
nobility,  being  inferior  to  princes ;  in  England 
they  form  the  first.  The  title  was  not  known 
here  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  the 
word  dujc  is  used  by  writers  before  that  period  as 
synonymous  with  count  or  earl.  In  the  eleventh 
year  of  Edward  III.  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Corn- 
wall was  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.  In  the  year  1:351,  his  third  son, 
John  of  Gaunt,  eari  of  Lancaster,  was  created 
duke  of  Lancaster  for  life,  furnishing  the  next 
instance  of  this  dignity.  In  neither  of  these 
instances,  nor  in  any  subsequent  one,  according 
to  Sir  H.  Nicolas  (Introduction  to  the  Peerage^ 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixxvii),  was  the  dignity  thus  created 
a  dukedom  by  tenure :  it  has  always  remained 
a  personal  title  only,  and  descendible  acoordiog 
to  the  limitations  of  the  charter. 

Ihtloamara  (Lat  dulcis,  tweety  and  amarus, 
bitter).  The  common  Woody  Nightshade  {So- 
lanum  Dulcamara\  the  stalk  of  which  is  used 
in  medicine  to  furnish  a  decoction  which  is 
somewhat  narcotic  and  diuretic,  and  has  a 
bitter-sweet  flavour.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  an  alterative  in 
some  cutaneous  cases,  but  is  not  depended  upon. 
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A  musical  instrament,  seem- 
ingly of  the  wind  species,  in  use  among  th« 
Jews.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  small  in- 
strument of  stretched  metallic  wires^  beaten 
with  light  hand  hammers. 

Unlolii*  A  saccharine  matter  iaomeric  with 
mannite. 

Bvlse.  The  Scottish  name  of  various  ro5e- 
coloured  Alg^B^  which  are  occasionally  eaten  fur 
want  of  better  fare.  It  is  especially  apjdied  to 
Bhodomenia  palmata  and  Irtdaa  edulit ;  while 
LaurenciapinnatifidayB  known  as  Pei^)er  Dulse. 
These  weeds  are  generally  eaten  raw,  but  whro 
cooked  have  an  unmistakable  sea-twang. 

IHwwIiWi  An  oily  liquid  obtainea  among 
other  products,  by  distilling  acetate  of  lime : 
its  formula  is  Cjo  H^  O.  Named  after  the 
celebrated  French  chemist  Dumas. 

Sm&bnesa  or  Apliania  (Gr.  tpeeciins- 
nesa).  This  term  is  generally  applied  to  per- 
sons who  are  either  bom  de«^  or  become 
so  in  early  infimcy.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  organs  of  speedi  are  never  called 
into  due  action,  their  function  being  at  fii^ 
imitative  in  respect  to  sounds,  and  the  munerocs 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  glottis,  &c.,  ooneeratd 
in  speech  remain  inactive ;  for  perscms  who  eira 
in  very  early  life  become  deaf  are  not  rendered 
dumb,  the  organs  of  speech  having  been  oooc 
called  into  activity,  and  having  aoquired  th^^ir 
peculiar  powers  and  consentaneous  actions 
Dumbness  may  also  arise  from  injury  to  the 
lingual  nerves,  or  from  great  genenl  or  local 
debility ;  in  which  case  blisters^  stinrnlantas 
tonics,  and  other  remedies  may  be  resorted  to 
for  the  restoration  of  speech.  It  is  remaik&l!f 
that  the  loss  of  the  tongue,  and  even  of  part  i 
the  palate,  does  not  necesaurily  oocasioD  donb- 
ness:  this  has  happened  from  disease,  and 
among  barbarous  nations  the  tongue  was  occ&- 
sionaUy  extirpated;  yet  caaea  are  on  Record 
showing  that  even  under  such  drcnmstancM 
speech  was  in  some  degree  retained ;  and  there 
is  an  account  in  the  Memmret  de  FAcadimif  dc* 
Sciences  for  1718  of  a  girl  who  was  bora  withuot 
a  tongue,  and  yet  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech. 
The  case  of  Margaret  Cutting,  relat4d  m  the 
Phil.  2Va»M.(1742)  by  Dr.  Parsons,  mayai* 
be  consulted  in  reference  to  this  subject  ihese 
fficts  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  alleged  mi- 
racle wrought  on  the  confessors  mutilated  bj 
Hunneric.  (Newman's  EMoy  on  Eodttiutical 
Miradlea,  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  Flaaiy. 
Oxford  1842.) 

Svmna  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  a  low  and 
much-branched  shrub ;  hence  the  term  dumueTf 
applied  to  a  low  and  bushy  plant. 

DvBM  ( A.-Sax.  low  kiils}.  Hills  of  moTable 
sand,  which  are  met  with  along  the  sea-eoa.«t  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Continent    The  mode  of  their  formation  aivl 

Srogress  is  exceedingly  curioua  In  varioos 
istricts  the  sea  deposits  on  the  beach  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  sand,  which  is  carried  forward  bj 
the  wind  till  it  meets  with  some  obstruction  io 
the  Hhape  of  large  stones,  roots  of  trees,  or 
other  obstacles^  when  it  gzadoally  aoewnahtM 
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into  mounds  or  hillockfi,   whose  general   ap- 
(M'urance,  size,  and  distribution  depend  on  those 
of  the  obstacles  to  which  they  owe  their  exist- 
ence.    When   these  mounds  have  attained  a 
ctrtain  elevation,  they  are  ui^ed  forward  upon 
the  land;  for,  as  Cuviep  observes,  *le  mime 
rent  qui  ilhve  le  sable  du  rirage  sur  la  dune 
jette  celui  du  aommet  de  la  dune  4  son  revers 
oppos^'  The  direction  which  they  take  depends 
chiefly  on  that  of  the  wind ;  and  their  inroads 
upon  the  land  are  attended  by  the  most  de- 
8tractive  effects.     One  of  the  departments  of 
France,  the  Land^,   has  been  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  their  progressive  advance.     The 
quantity  of  movable  sand  which  the  sea  annually 
deposits  on  that  coast  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  3,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  its  an- 
noal  progress  inland  at  about  72  feet.    In  that 
department  the   dunes  advance  in  a  north- 
easterly direction ;  and  it  has  been  calculat'ed, 
that  unless  their  progress  be  arrested,  they  will 
have  reached  Bordeaux  in  1,500  years.    During 
the  violent  hurricanes  which  frequently  occur  in 
these  regions,  the  whole  mass  of  sand  of  which 
the  dunes  are  composed  appears  to  be  in  agita- 
tion ;  and  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
then  advance,  that  entire  villages,  fields,  and 
gnrdens  are  almost  instantan(H)U8ly  engulfed, 
and  the  aspect  of  whole  districts  changed  within 
four-and-twenty  hours.     The  progress  of  the 
dunes,  however,  as  already  remarked,  is    in 
^'fneral  slow  and  steady.     Thus  the  town  of 
Mimizan,  after  struggling  for  more  than  the 
fourth  part  of  a  century  against  their  encroach- 
ments, is  now  almost  buried  beneath  them ; 
and  such  have  been  their  destructive  effects 
n|>on   a  village  in  Brittany,  that  nothing   is 
visible  of  it  except  a  small  part  of  the  church 
steeple.     As  will  be  easily  imagined,  the  means 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  dunes  forms  an 
ini{K)rtant  enquiry.    For  this  purpose  various 
nit  ;iisurcs  have  been  recommended  ;  but  by  far 
the  most  efficient  means  hitherto  adopted  con- 
sists in  planting  close  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
line  uf  defence  against  the  sand,  such  trees  and 
phnil)8  as  are  known  to  thrive  in  a  barren  soiL 
This  process,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  has 
l^en  found  not  only  to  fix  the  dunes,  but  at  the 
turtle  time  to  form  a  simple  and  secure  bsrrier 
against  all  further  encroachment  of  the  sand. 

IHiBglwen  Crsrstalfl.  Yellow  or  smoky 
Kock  Crystal  found  in  detached  crystals  em- 
Wded  in  the  soil  at  Finglen  Moimtain,  near 
Dungiven,  in  Ireland. 

Xhinkers.  A  Christian  sect  which  formed 
itself  into  a  society  under  peculiar  rules  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1724.  The  origin  of 
their  name  is  unknown.  They  practise  ab- 
stinence and  mortification,  under  tne  idea  that 
Buch  austerities  are  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  effective,  first  in  procuring  their  own 
salvation,  and  further  in  contributing  to  that 
of  others.  They  form  a  society  strictly  con- 
nected within  itself,  and  hold  love  feasts  in 
which  all  assemble  together;  but  their  devo- 
tions and  ordinary  business  are  carried  on  in 
pnvate,  nor  do  they  recognise  a  community  of 
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goods.  They  also  deny  the  endlessness  of  future 
punishments ;  conceiving  that  there  are  periods 
of  puliation,  determined  by  the  sabbath,  sab- 
batical year,  and  year  of  jubilee,  which  are 
typical  of  them. 

Baimaffe.  On  Shipboard,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  loose  wood  or  rubbish  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hold  to  raise  the  cargo  either 
for  purposes  of  ballast,  or  to  keep  it  diy. 

Snodeoiinal  (Lat.  duodedm,  twelve).  Pro- 
ceeding by  twelves.  The  term  is  given  to  a 
rule  or  operation  of  arithmetic,  by  which  the 
contents  of  any  surface  or  solid  are  found  by 
multiplying  together  its  linear  dimensions,  ex- 
pressed in  feet,  inches,  and  lines,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  used  by  artificers  in  finding  the 
contents  of  their  work.  The  rule  is  also  called 
cross-fnultiplicationf  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  is  usually  performed,  which  is  as 
follows :  Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the 
superficial  content  of  a  plank  12  feet  9^  inches 
long,  and  3  feet  7  inches  broad.  Set  down  the 
two  dimensions  under  each  other,  placing  feet 
under  feet,  inches  under  inches,  &c,  and  for 
the  half  inch  put  down  its  equivalent,  6  lines, 
as  in  the  following  example : — 


12 

9 

6 

3 

7 

38 

4 

6 

7 

5 

Ji 

46  10     0} 
12 

120^. 

Now,  since  the  feet  are  conceived  to  be  units  of 
measure,  the  inches  are  so  many  12tlis  of  unity, 
and  the  lines  so  many  12ths  of  a  12th,  or  144th 
parts  of  unity.  The  units  consequently  form 
the  first  column,  the  12ths  the  second,  and  the 
144ths  the  third.  Multiplying  therefore  the 
first  line  by  3  feet  or  3  tmits,  we  get  38  feet, 
4-12ths  of  a  foot,  and  6-144ths  of  a  foot  Next, 
multiplying  the  upper  line  by  7-12ths,  we  get 
first  the  6  lines  or  6-144ths,  multiplied  by 
7-12ths,  equal  to  42-l728th8,  which  is  equal  to 
3^144ths.  Then  the  9-12th8  multiplied  by 
the  7-12ths  give  63-144ths,  which  added  to  the 
3^  make  66^-144ths,  or5-12thsand  6j-141ths ; 
tlierefore  6^  is  placed  in  the  third  column,  and 
the  5-12ths  carried  on.  Lastly,  the  12  units 
multiplied  by  the  7-12th8  give  84-12th8,  which 
added  to  the  5-12ths  make  89-12ths,  and  this 
is  equal  to  7  units  or  feet  and  6-12ths ;  oonse- 

auently  7  is  placed  in  the  first  column  and  5  in 
ie  second.  Adding  the  two  products  together, 
we  get  45  feet,  10-1 2ths  of  a  foot,  and  ^144ths 
of  a  foot.  But  in  square  or  superficial  measure 
the  144th  part  of  a  foot  is  an  inch;  and 
10-12ths  »  120-144ths ;  consequentlv  the  re- 
sult of  the  operation  is  46  sq.  ft.  120|  sq.  in. 

The  operation  is  itself  much  simpler  than 
the  description  or  explanation,  which  is  found 
embarrassing  to  beginners ;  it  would  therefore, 
perhaps,  be  better  to  reject  the  rule  altogether 
from  elementaiy  books  of  arithmetic ;  and,  re- 
garding the  inches  and  lines  as  parts  of  a  foot, 
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to  perform  the  operation  by  the  ordinary  rule 
of  fyrai'tice. 

Baodedmo.  In  Printing,  a  book  is  said 
to  be  in  duodecimo  (abbrevii2«d  12mo.)  when 
every  sheet  being  six  times  folded  makes  twelve 
leaves  or  twenty-four  pages. 

Buod«B«m  (Lat.  doodeni  twelve).  The 
commencement  of  the  intestinal  canal,  forming 
a  division,  which  in  some  animals  is  about  as 
long  as  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers.  This 
term,  introduced  by  the  older  anatomists,  is  still 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  intestines,  though 
the  measure  is  generally  inapplicable. 

BaplloAta  Ratio.  The  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  two  quantities,  or  the  square  of  their 
ratio.  Thus  the  ratio  of  a'  to  ^  is  the  duplicate 
of  the  ratio  of  a  to  6.  If  there  be  three  quan- 
tities in  continued  proportion,  the  first  is  to  the 
third  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  first  to  the 
second:  thus  if  a,  6,  c  be  continual  propor- 
tionals, that  is,  if  a  :  6 : :  6  :  c,  then  a  is  to  o  in 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  to  b, 

BupUoatton  of  tbe  CSnbo.  A  celebrated 
problem  of  the  ancient  Geometiy.  While  a 
plague  was  desolating  Athens,  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Delos, 
who  returned  for  answer,  that  the  plague  would 
cease  when  they  had  doubled  the  altar  of  the 
god.  The  altar  was  cubical ;  consequently,  the 
problem  was  to  find  the  side  of  another  cube  of 
twice  the  solid  contents.  As  this  problem 
requires  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  it 
cannot  be  solved  by  elementair  geometiy ;  but 
Hippocrates  of  Chios  reduced  it  to  another; 
namely,  the  insertion  of  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  straight  lines,  a  problem 
which  several  of  the  ancient  geometers,  particu- 
larly Archimedes,  Eutocius,  and  Pappus,  dis- 
covered methods  of  constructing  by  means  of 
the  higher  curves.  Among  the  modem  geo- 
meters who  have  not  disdained  the  same  enquiry, 
are  the  illustrious  names  of  Newton  and  Huy- 
gens.    (Montucla,  ffistoire  dee  MathematimtM.) 

Sapper  or  Snbbor.  A  globular  snort- 
necked  vessel  made  of  buffalo's  hide,  in  which 
castor  oil  is  imported  from  India.  Each  dupper 
holds  about  80  lbs.  of  oil. 

Bora  Mater  (Lat).  A  thick  membrane 
enveloping  the  brain  and  adhering  to  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  the  cranium.     [Brain.1 

Baramen  (Lat).  The  fully  tormed  central 
layers  of  the  wood  of  Exogenous  trees ;  what  is 
called  in  common  language  the  heart  wood.  It 
is  the  sapwood  solidified  by  the  introduction 
of  various  secretions  into  the  interior  of  the  cells 
or  tubes  of  which  such  wood  is  composed. 

BnreMi  (Lat  duritia,  hardship).  In  Law, 
is  such  constraint,  either  actual  or  by  threats 
occjisioning  a  reasonable  fear,  as  will  invalidate 
legal  acts  done  by  a  party  suiSering  it  Duress 
of  imprisonment  must  be  by  ille^  imprison- 
ment Duress  per  minas,  by  thr^ts,  is  inter> 
preted  to  mean  such  threats  as  occasion  fear  of 
life  or  limb. 

Bwlo  (Malay,  durvon).  The  genus  which 
produces  the  celebrated  Du'ian  fruit  The  true, 
which  itt  called  J).  ::ibtthinus,  is  cultivated 
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throughout  the  Malay  peninsula  and  island^ 
where  its  fruity  during  the  time  it  is  in  sea^iui, 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  th<> 
natives.  The  Durian  is  perfectly  unique,  com- 
bining the  most  delicious  fiavour  with  th^ 
most  offensive  odour.  Both  the  flavoor  an«i 
odour  are  variously  described;  but  it  is  sai^l 
that  when  once  the  repugnance  to  the  Utter  bs 
been  overcome,  Europeans  invariably  become 
extremely  fond  of  it.  The  unripe  fraits  wt 
cooked  as  a  vegetAble.  They  are  globnlar  or 
oval,  ten  inches  long,  with  a  hard  tUck  prieklj 
rind,  and  a  few  seeds  embedded  in  a  firm  pulp, 
which  is  the  part  eaten.  The  genus  belongi  to 
the  StercvUacea. 

Batdi  CH>UL  Copper,  braaSi  and  bronz" 
leaf  is  known  under  this  name  in  commerce :  it 
is  largely  used  in  Holland  for  ornamenting  toya 
and  paper. 

Baton  Xiqald.  Chloride  of  ethylene.  An 
oily  liquid  discovered  in  Holland  in  1795,  nmi 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  oUfiant  ({<ik 

Bttteli  SoliooL  In  Painting,  this  sjb-l, 
generally  speaking,  is  founded  on  a  faith:' il 
representation  of  nature,  without  attention  ij 
selection  or  refinement  The  ideas  are  oFiiiuly 
low,  and  the  figures  local  and  vtdgar.  Its  iS'-m 
lies  in  colouring  and  drawing  with  ex^m^' 
fidelity  what  was  before  the  eye  of  the  art>l. 
The  pothouse,  the  workshop,  or  the  druukt-a 
revels  of  unintellectual  boors,  fumishpd  its 
principal  subjects.  Notwithstandins  its  >W 
ficien(7  in  all  that  tends  to  raise  the  miii<J. 
it  has  acquired  the  utmost  popularity  in  ths 
countiy  from  its  admirable  imitation,  and  gen^ 
ral  peHection  in  execution.  In  the  earlier  cen- 
turies the  Dutch  school  had  nothing  chara^ 
teristic  about  it,  but  was  historical  and  eccle- 
siastical, like  the  Italian  and  German  scbrb; 
but  after  the  Reformation  and  the  ravages  of  tk 
Iconoclasts  in  1566,  it  loot  the  patronage  of  th« 
church,  and  acquired  a  distinctive  charHc'er. 
When  the  painters  were  no  longer  required  to 
produce  church  decorations,  they  turned  th<>ir 
skill  to  portraiture  and  to  cabinet  fomiturp; 
and  produced  the  well-lmown  penre  pictim-s 
and  landscapes  for  which  Holland  has  now  f^ 
two  centuries  been  distinguished.  A  simil&r 
change  from  the  force  of  example,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subversion  of  the  old  ecclesiastii-nl 
influence,  took  place  in  Flanders  and  otiier 
parts  of  Belgium,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  a 
to  change  the  character  of  the  Flemish  sch4«-)L 
To  mention  only  a  few:  the  greatest  of  the 
Dutch  masters,  though  not  the  most  cha^lcte^ 
istic,  is  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn,  for  portnits  tod 
figures:  F.  Bol,  G.  Flinck,  F.  Hals,  and  Vm- 
d^helst  were  also  excellent  portrait  paiotetf; 
G.  Don,  Terbuig,  Metxu,  Mieris,  and  Netecher 
were  admirable  at  conversation  pieces;  Bivv^'r, 
Ostade^  and  Jan  Steen  are  as  distinguished  for 
the  low  subjects  they  painted  as  for  the  ability 
displayed  in  their  execution;  Rnysdael,  Bob* 
bema,  Cuyp,  A.  Vandemeer,  Bercbem,  and  ^ 
Both  are  among  the  greatest  of  landscape 
painters;  Ph.  Wouwerman  and  Huchtenharg 
are  unsurpassed  as  battle  painters;  W.  Van- 
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derelde  tlie  vounger  and  Bakhuizen  excelled 
in  marine  pieces;  and  Willem  Kalf,  A.  Van 
Utrecht,  Van  Haysum,  and  De  Heem  are  un- 
rivalled as  painters  of  still-life  and  flowers. 
(Wornum's  Epocht  of  Painting,  1864.) 

IHitlas*  In  Political  Economy.  [Cusroxs ; 
Excisb;  Taxation.] 

Dntj  of  an  Bogtae*  The  mean  amount 
of  work  that  an  engine  is  capable  of  effecting  in 
a  certain  time.    [Dtnax  ob  Dtnaxical  Unit.] 

BaiuBFlii  (Lat.).  A  general  appellation, 
omoDg  the  ancient  Romans,  given  to  any  magi- 
titnites  elected  in  pairs  to  peHbrm  any  ftinction 
or  class  of  functions.  The  chief  Duumviri  were 
the  Duumviri  Sacrorum,  to  whom  were  intrusted 
the  care  and  interpretation  of  the  SibyUine 
books.  The  Duumviri  Municipales  had  almost. 
ei>D.suIar  power  in  the  municipal  cities.  The 
Daumriri  Na vales  were  officers  appointed  to 
mun,  oquip,  and  command  the  Roman  navy. 

Dwarf  Wall.  In  Architecture,  a  low  wall, 
not  80  high  as  the  stoxy  in  a  building  in  which 
it  is  used. 

IHrarlliiff  Trees.  Dwarf  trees  may  be 
prcxiuced  in  three  different  ways :  by  grafting 
on  dwarf  slow-growing  stocks,  as,  for  example, 
the  pear  on  the  quince ;  by  planting  in  pots  of 
small  size  filled  with  poor  soil,  by  which  the 
plant  is  starved  and  stunted ;  and  by  causing  a 
portion  of  the  extremity  of  a  branch  to  produce 
roots,  and  then  cutting  it  off  and  planting  it  in 
a  pot  or  box  of  poor  soil  This  last  is  the  Chinese 
method,  and  is  thus  performed :  The  extremity 
of  a  branch  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  in  a  fruit 
or  flower  bearing  stat« — for  example,  the  points 
of  the  branches  of  a  fir-tree  bearing  cones,  or  of 
an  elm  bearing  blossom  buds  —being  fixed  on, 
a  ring  of  bark  is  taken  off  at  the  point  where 
it  ia  desired  that  the  roots  should  be  pro- 
duced. The  space  thus  laid  bare  is  covered  with 
a  ball  of  clay,  kept  moist  by  being  covered  with 
moss  which  is  occasionally  watered.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  months  in  some  trees, 
and  of  a  year  or  two  in  others,  roots  are  pro- 
trudi^  into  the  ball  of  clay.  The  branch  may 
then  be  cut  off  below  the  part  whence  the  roots 
hare  been  protruded,  and  being  planted  in  a  pot 
of  poor  soil,  and  kept  sparingly  supplied  with 
water,  it  will  remain  nearly  in  the  same  state 
for  many  years,  producing  leaves,  and  perhaps 
flowers,  annually,  but  never  shoots  longer  than 
a  few  lines. 

Byeiac  (A.-Sax.  deagan).  The  obiect  of 
this  beautiful  art  is  to  fix  certain  colouring 
matters  uniformly  and  pexmanently  in  the 
flbres  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  other 
substances.  There  are  a  few  dyeing  materials 
which  impart  their  colour  to  different  stufb 
without  any  previous  preparation,  and  these 
hare  been  technically  termed  mhatantive  colours. 
By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  of  colour- 
ing materials  only  impart  a  fugitive  tint  under 
such  drcumstances,  and  require  that  the  stuff 
to  be  dyed  should  undergo  some  previous  pre- 
paration, in  order  to  render  the  colour  perma- 
nent ;  that  is,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
^>  ligbt,  and  water.    The  substance  applied 
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with  this  intention  is  called  a  hose  or  mordnnt, 
and  must  possess  an  affinity  for  the  fibre  of  the 
stuff  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  colouring 
materials  on  the  other.  The  mordant  often  ef- 
fe(!ta  another  important  object,  that  of  changing 
or  ftiraUing  the  colouT  at  the  same  time  that  it 
fixes  it.  The  principal  mordants  are  alumina 
and  oxide  of  iron,  and  these  are  usually 
applied  in  the  state  of  acetates.  As  an  in- 
stance, we  may  mention  the  mode  of  dyeing 
calico  by  means  of  madder,  a  decoction  of 
which,  if  applied  to  the  unprepared  goods, 
would  only  give  them  a  dirty  red  tinge,  neither 
agreeable  nor  permanent  If  the  calico  be 
previously  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of 
acetate  of  alumina,  and  then  dried  at  a  high 
temperature,  and  aiterwards  washed,  a  portion 
of  the  alumina  is  retained  in  combination 
with  the  fibre  of  the  calico;  and  when  thus 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  hot 
decoction  of  madder,  and  again  washed,  it 
comes  out  a  fine  red,  which  is  fixed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attraction  of  the  alumina  for 
the  peculiar  principle  which  gives  colour  to  the 
madder.  If  the  mordant  be  oxide  of  iron  in- 
stead of  alumina,  the  colour  which  is  then 
produced  is  purple ;  and  various  shades  and 
colours  are  obtained  by  mixing  mordants,  by 
using  more  or  less  of  them,  and  by  applying 
the  coloured  solutions  in  various  states  of  con- 
centration. Sometimes  articles  are  dyed  by  a 
similar  precipitation  of  coloured  metallic  oxides 
in  the  fibre ;  thus  yellow  is  obtained  by  passing 
doth  impregnated  with  acetate  of  lead  through 
a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash:  a  double 
decomposition  ensues,  and  yellow  chromate  of 
lead  is  precipitated  in  and  combined  with  the 
vegetable  or  animal  fibre.  Blues  are  produced 
by  passing  the  goods  previously  mordanted 
with  iron  through  an  acidulated  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  these  are  generally 
called  chemical  colours^  though  not  in  fact  more 
so  than  the  others.  Scarlet  is  produced  by  the 
colouring  matter  either  of  the  cochineal  or  of  the 
lac  insect^  and  fixed  by  oxide  of  tin,  and  alumina^ 
and  heightened  by  the  action  of  tartar. 

The  chemical  principles  of  the  art  of  calico 
printing  are  the  same  as  those  of  dyeing,  but 
the  details  are  more  difficult  and  complicated  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  combination  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours  upon  the  same  ground, 
the  process  is  sometimes  extremely  refined  and 
intricate ;  so  that  a  rich,  varied,  and  pleasing 
pattern,  thus  effectively  produced,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  triumph  of  practical  skill  over 
theoretical  difficulties,  which  is  scarcely  rivalled, 
and  certainly  not  excelled,  in  any  other  of  the 
arts.  It  is  obvious  that  calico  printing  is  in 
the  abstract  a  topical  dyeing;  and  muoi  dis- 
crimination and  taste  are  requisite  in  the  con- 
trivance of  the  pattern,  its  general  design,  and 
the  colours  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  In  this 
art  the  mordants,  and  sometimes  the  colours, 
are  applied  either  by  blockSy  upon  which  the 
pattern  is  designed  in  relief,  or  by  copper  platis, 
which  are  engraved,  or  by  cylinders  or  rollers. 
If  the  aluminous  moi-daut  be  printed  by  one 


block  and  the  iron  mordnnt  by  another,  and 
a  mixture  of  the  two  by  a  third,  and  the  piece 
thus  prepared  be  then  pissed  through  a  mad- 
der bath,  and  properly  cl(>ansed  and  bleached, 
the  colour  will  only  adhere  to  the  mordaifted 
places,  and  it  will  be  red  where  the  aluminous 
mordajat  only  has  been  applied,  purple  with  the 
mixed  morcumt,  and  black  with  the  iron ;  if 
the  same  three  mordants  be  used  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  quercitron  bark,  the  resulting  colours 
will  be  yellow,  oliye,  and  brown ;  and  in  this 
way  a  great  yariety  of  colours  may  be  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  copperplate  and  block  print- 
ing are  combined ;  a  fine  running  pattern  being 
printed  by  the  plat«  or  cylinder  over  the 
whole  surface,  which  serves  as  a  groundwork, 
and  upon  which  other  figures  are  printed  by 
blocks.  Sometimes  the  mordant  and  colour 
are  both  applied  at  once  by  means  of  a  block, 
and  rendered  fixed  and  permanent  by  exposing 
the  goods  for  some  time  to  steam.  Some  beau- 
tiM  effects  are  also  produced  by  printing  the 
pattern  upon  a  mordanted  ground  with  some 
substance  which  will  resist  the  colour,  and  so 
produce  a  white  pattern  upon  a  coloured  ground. 
The  same  effect  is  sometimes  brought  about  by 
discharging  the  colour  by  the  topical  applica- 
tion of  certain  bleaching  materials. 

Byke.  The  material  filling  up  a  wide  gap 
or  fissure  in  rocks.  The  fis.su re  may  have 
been  caused  by  contraction  or  during  elevation; 
but  if  filled  up  by  foreign  mineral  matter, 
either  distinctly  igneous  or  metamorphic,  it  is 
called  a  dt/ke,  A  dyke  differs  from  a  Faui.t 
in  not  involving  a  shifting  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  crevice.  The  material  filling  up  dykes 
is  often  crystalline  and  porphyritic.  In  Corn- 
wall such  u  belt  is  called  an  tlvan^  and  is  often 
hard,  compact,  and  of  some  thickness.  Else- 
where the  dyke  will  be  greenstone,  or  ancient 
lava,  or  auartz  rock.  The  porphyritic  dykes  in 
mining  districts  generally  produce  a  marked 
influence  on  the  value  of  the  mineral  reins. 
They  more  frequently  injure  than  improve  the 
yein,  and  if  rich  are  generally  raluable  for  a 
different  metal  than  the  one  mixed  in  the  ad- 
jacent country. 

Bynaotlnometer  (a  word  coined  fh)m 
Or.  HvafuSf  power ;  &icr{t,  a  sunbeam ;  fi^por, 
measure).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  photogenic  (light-producing) 
rays,  and  computing  the  power  of  object- 
glasses.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Claudet  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  June  1851. 

lljmain  or  Bynamloal  V&lt.  For  the 
purpose  of  measuring  or  comparing  the  moving 
power  of  machines,  or  the  useful  effect  pro- 
cured by  the  exertion  of  animal  force  applied 
in  different  ways,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some 
standard,  or  unit  of  force,  and  for  convenience 
of  explanation  it  is  desirable  that  the  unit  should 
be  designated  by  an  appropriate  name.  When 
the  steam  engine  came  into  use,  the  work  accom- 
plished by  It  in  a  given  time  was  natiurally 
compared  with  that  of  the  moving  power  which 
it  most  frequently  superseded  ;  hence  the  term 
horse-power,  which  was  originally  used  by  Watt 
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to  denote,  in  a  rough  way,  the  force  deve- 
loped  by  a  horse  of  average  strength  drawi^ 
a  load  during  twenty-four  hours  without  int,  r- 
mission.  Watt  subsequently  gave  a  definite 
signification  to  the  term,  by  defining  it  to  le 
the  force  which  suffices  to  raise  a  weigiit  of 
32,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  the  height  of  on«> 
foot  in  one  second  of  time.  C.  Dupin.  in  his 
Giometrie  dcs  Arts  tt  Metiers  et  drt  Btauj- 
ArtSf  proposed  the  term  dyname  to  denott^  the 
unit  of  moving  force,  represented  by  one  oa!  i-: 
m^tre  of  distilled  wat«r  at  its  maximum 
density  raised  to  the  height  of  one  mitrr  i^. 
an  astronomical  day.  Dr.  Whewell,  in  h.^ 
Mechanics  of  Engineering,  recommend^  tLe 
adoption  of  the  English  synonym,  dyva-  .  t'^ 
represent  the  effect  equivalent  to  a  yn\^\x  if 
one  pound  raised  to  the  height  of  one  f(»t  in  \ 
second.  The  terms  efficiency  and  duty  are 
frequently  employed  in  a  similar  sense. 

Bjnameter.  In  Optics,  an  iustramcDt  fu: 
measuring  the  magnifying  power  of  a  telesrof^. 
The  magnifying  power  is  tbe  ratio  of  the  j-*1  .r 
focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  to  the  WA 
distance  of  the  eye-piece  considered  as  asiiirir 
lens ;  and  this  ratio  being  the  same  as  tht^  r^!.^ 
of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  tt>l'5o  {^ 
to  the  diameter  of  its  image  or  disc  fonLni  A 
the  solar  focus,  and  seen  through  the  ev -vi'"'< 
the  object  of  the  instrument  is  to  measun- 1!> 
exact  diameter  of  this  image,  which  c^m  \* 
either  projected  on  muther-of-peari  or  ro-a- 
sured  by  optical  means.  Uamsiden  pn^fi<!<-'' 
for  this  purpose  the  double- ima^e  djrnani't'-r 
[Micbombtbr],  an  instrument  formed  bj  c- 
viding  the  eye-lens  of  a  positive  eye-piece  i'ti^ 
two  equal  parts,  and  mounting  Uiem  w  n:>^ 
the  divided  edges  are  made,  by  means  of  i  foe 
screw-appamtas,  to  slide  along  each  o6^r. 
Each  semi-lens  thus  gives  a  separate  imifr^; 
and  the  distance  of  the  two  centres,  me:i5urvd 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  screw,  when  the  ^:t- 
ders  of  the  two  images  are  brought  exactW  in^o 
contact,  gives  the  distance  of  the  ceotres  uf 
the  images,  or  the  diameter  of  one  of  (hem. 

SjmsiBlos  (Gr.  8Jra/u5,  force  or  /Ktrrrl 
This  word,  which  signifies  literally  the  dec- 
trine  of  force  or  power,  is  the  name  given  to 
that  part  of  Mechanics  in  which  motion  is  cod- 
templated  in  connection  with  the  forces  of 
which  this  motion  is  the  efbct  It  diffen  io 
the  last  respect  from  kinematics,  which  ifl  th^ 
science  of  pure  motion  or  change  of  pofritiis 
irrespective  of  its  cause.  Theoretical  d}iumie 
is  a  pure  science  based  upon  axioms  ci  its  ovu, 
whioi,  though  suggested  by  experience,  are  l; 
a  process  of  thought  rendered  sufficient]/  geoe- 
ral  to  embrace  the  laws  of  natural  phenomeoa. 
The  primary  conceptions  of  dynamics  are  t^y 
matter,  time,  and  velocity,  &ch  of  these  hete- 
rogeneous magnitudes  is  susceptible  of  measni«' 
ment  or  comparison  with  an  arbitiarily  cbost^n 
unit-magnitude  of  its  own  kind,  and  thus  the 
science  of  dynamics  becomes  based  upon  that 
of  pure  number.  It  is  customary  in  ^«  ^v^- 
tematic  treatment  of  the  subji^ct  to  as^^nd 
from  the  dynamics  of  a  single  partkU  to  tiiat 
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(if  a  system  of  particles,  or  a  body.  In  virtue 
i)i  the  Iaw  of  inertia  each  particle  or  majss- 
elemfnt  is  assamed  to  be  incapjible  of  altering 
it^  own  condition,  whether  that  be  one  of  rest 
or  of  motion ;  and  hence  every  alteration  in  the 
direction  or  velocity  of  the  motion  of  a  particle 
is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  forces  of  which 
latter  indeed  the  alteration  of  velocity  which 
takes  place  in  the  unit  of  time  is  considered 
a.s  a  meab-ure.  Calling  x  the  distance  described 
by  a  particle  during  the  time  /,  its  velocity  at 
the  end  of  that  time  will  be  expressed  by 

dx 
v=3^»   and   the   force   acting   upon  it  by 

/  s  Tz  f  provided  it  contains  the  unit  quan- 
tity of  matter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  mass 
be  w,  then  the  moving  force  F,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  accelerating  force/,  will  be 
express^!  by 

F-m/-«»  -3^. 

Such  are  the  relations  between  the  elementary 
e<  nceptions  of  dynamics.  The  manner  in 
wliich  they  are  applied  to  the  problem  of  the 
determination  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of 
particlps  may,  to  some  extent,  be  understood 
by  a  reference  to  the  article  D'Alembbbt's 
pRixciPLR,  but  cannot,  of  course,  be  adequately 
explained  here. 

The  science  of  dynamics  is  wholly  of  modem 
growth,  and  its  foundations  were  laid  by  the 
ct-lebrated  Galileo.  Before  him  no  one  had 
considered  the  forces  which  act  on  bodies,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  equilibrium;  and  al- 
though ^e  acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  and 
the  curminear  motion  of  projectUes,  had  been 
attributed  to  the  constant  action  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  no  one  had  yet  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  laws  of  these  common  phenomena. 
Galileo  first  made  this  important  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  thereby  opened  a  new  and  boundless 
field  for  the  progress  of  mechanics.  Huygens 
added  to  Galileo's  theory  of  the  acceleration  of 
falling  bodies  the  theories  of  the  motion  of 
pendulums  and  of  centrifugal  forces,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  great  discovery  of 
oniTenal  gravitation.  In  the  hands  of  Newton 
mechanics  became  a  new  science ;  and  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  at  length 
enabled  geometers  to  express  all  the  laws  and 
circumstances  of  the  motion  of  bodies  by  ana- 
lytical equations.  The  investigation  of  the 
forces  which  produce  the  phenomena  of  the 
ni&terial  world,  or  of  the  mutual  action  of  the 
different  parts  of  matter  on  each  other,  now 
forma  indeed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
mathematical  studies.  The  host  systematic 
treatises  on  dynamics  are  to  be  found  in  La- 
^nge*B  Micanique  Anafytimie,  and  Poisson's 
J^^ati  de  Micanique,  Besides  these  there  are 
6«Teral  excellent  elementary  treatises  on  the 
5^^  Mr.  Cayley's  report  on  the  *  Recent 
^«>gPe«s  of  Theoretical  Dynamics'  (-British 
^^sodation  1857)  may  also  be  mentioned  as  a 
valuable  woA  of  reference. 
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(Gr.  BCitofitSf  and  ti4rpWf  a 
ftutmure).  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  force 
exercised  by  a  steam  engine,  or  any  other 
motive  power,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
springs  or  levers,  that  are  made  to  act  by  the 
force  of  the  engine  disconnected  with  any  other 
machinery.  General  Moriu  invented  the  dy- 
namometer that  is  now  generally  used  fur  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  duty  of  engines,  water- 
wheels,  windmills,  or  horse-engines. 

Bjnasttdae  (Gr.  hvydtrrriSy  a  masttr).  A 
family  of  beetles,  including  the  giants  of  the 
Coleopterous  order.  They  are  remarkably 
powerful  insects,  excavating  burrows  in  the 
earth  and  also  in  putrescent  timber,  on  which 
they  principally  fe«l. 

Ajaaatj'  (Gr.  BwdarwiOf  from  Swdtmns,  a 
lard  or  chieftain),  A  race  or  family  of  sove- 
reigns in  succession. 

]>7»«MtlMata  (Gr.  Bwreuaeriirla,  inatngHn' 
lity).    Impaired  sense  of  touch. 

BsnMntary  (Gr.  Bwrtrrtpia ;  from  Svt,  and 
fyrcpo,  buweU),  A  disease  of  the  bowels,  en- 
demic in  many  climates  in  the  autumnal  mouths, 
and  frequently  arising  from  marsh  miasma, 
bad  diet,  exhaustion  and  fatigue :  its  symptoms 
Bxe  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  pain  about  the 
bowels,  and  a  frequent  ineffectual  desire  to 
evacuate  their  contents,  which  when  passed  are 
mucomj,  fetid,  and  bloody,  with  small  indurated 
lumps.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  intermittent 
and  remittent  fever,  especially  in  hot  and  damp 
countries.  In  tliis  countiy  uyscntery  is  gene- 
rally a  mild  disorder,  and  not  infectious ;  and 
is  commonly  cured  by  gentle  aperients,  such  as 
castor  oil,  or  salts  and  manna,  to  cleanse  the 
bowels,  and  opiates  to  allay  irritation.  The 
chronic  symptoms  which  remain  arc  treated  with 
mild  tonics,  especially  vegetable  bitters,  such 
as  infusion  of  calumba,  cusparia,  or  cascarilla. 
The  contagious  dysentery  of  camps,  attended  by 
remittent  or  typhoid  fever,  is  an  alarming  and 
fatal  disease ;  its  treatment  requires  much  con- 
sideration and  skill,  and  consists  in  judiciously 
meeting  the  various  symptoms  as  they  arise. 
Diaphoretics  and  nauseants,  especially  ipcca- 
cuan,  succeeded  by  tonics,  are  leading  remedies ; 
and  thefebrile  symptoms  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  their  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency. 

lljaodUe  (Gr.  Siw^^s,  fetid),  A  combus- 
tible mineral  found  in  secondary  limestone,  at 
Melili  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  of  a  yellowish  or 
greenish-grey  colour,  either  compact  or  in  fo- 
liated masses  which  are  composed  of  paper-like 
and  flexible  laminae,  with  impressions  of  flahes 
and  plants.  It  ia  extremely  fragile,  emita  an 
argilhiceous  odour  when  breathed  on,  bums 
with  a  crackling  noise,  giWng  off  much  flame 
and  smoke,  and  a  very  fetid  smell,  whence  has 
originated  the  name  Stercus  Diabcli  at  Merda 
del  Diavolo  which  is  given  to  it  in  Sicily.  It 
is  also  found  in  France  at  Ch&teau  Neuf,  Dept. 
of  the  Rh6ne ;  Saint-Amand  in  Auvex^e,  and 
near  Narbonne.  It  has  also  been  discovered 
lately  by  Mr.  Charles  Gould  in  Tasmania. 

]>jspepsla  (Gr.  hnnrvpla).  Indigestion. 
This  is  a  oomplaint  from  which  few  entirely 
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«Bcape.  It  nssamesan  infinite  variety  of  shapes 
and  symptoms,  and  ariBcs  from  many  causes. 
In  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  amongst 
the  luxurious  and  opulent,  it  is  a  common  con« 
sequence  of  over-eating,  or  of  indulgence  in 
not  easily  digestible  or  over-stimulating  food, 
or  of  want  of  due  exercise  and  eeneral  bodily 
and  mental  exertion.  In  others  it  results  from 
mental  anxiety  and  labour  associated  with  a 
sedentarjr  life ;  from  the  fatigues  of  business, 
or  the  mfluence  of  debilitating  passions.  In 
the  lower  orders  it  is  the  constant  result  of 
indulgence  in  spiritnous  liquors,  combined  in 
many  instances  with  want  of  proper  food,  the 
means  which  ought  to  be  apphed  to  procuring 
it  being  disposed  of  in  the  gin  shop. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  vary,  therefore,  in 
the  different  grades  of  life.  The  epicure  loses 
his  relish  for  the  most  refined  dishes,  becomes 
bloated,  plethoric,  heavy  and  perhaps  apoplectic ; 
the  lady  of  fashion  suffers  from  headaches, 
flatulence,  occasional  giddiness,  and  dimness  of 
eight;  she  becomes  indolent,  capricious,  and 
full  of  fancies,  or,  as  the  old  physicians  used  to 
say,  she  has  the  vapours;  the  studious  man 
feels  the  intensity  of  his  mind  blunted,  loses 
his  appetite,  or  at  least  all  enjoyment  of  meals, 
sleeps  ill,  and  dreams  much,  gets  wliimsical  and 
discontented  with  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
becomes  a  hypochondriac ;  the  lower  classes  at 
first  take  their  glass  of  gin  or  of  mm  because 
they  find  it  a  cheap  stimulant,  little  thinking  of 
the  misery  they  are  laying  up  for  future  vears ; 
this  stimulation  soon  becomes  habitual,  and 
they  not  only  feel  miserable  and  heartbroken 
without  it^  but  the  single  glass  soon  loses  its 
efficacy,  and  the  dose  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased till  they  degenerate  into  regular  tip- 
plers, whose  aspect  may  be  daily  and  hourly 
studied  in  those  dens  of  iniquity,  the  gin  shops 
of  London,  where  it  is  curious  and  instructive, 
but  humaiating  and  alarming,  to  witnew  the 
various  grades  of  mental  and  bodily  disease  in 
men,  women,  and  even  children. 

Complicated  as  are  the  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  numerous  as  are  the  remedies  and 
modes  of  treatment  proposed  for  its  relief  or 
cure,  they  really  resolve  themselves  into  a  few 
simple  rules.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  absti' 
nence  is  the  first  and  most  essential  step :  the 
epicure  must  abstain  from  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  eat  and  drink  with  moderation,  rise  be- 
times, and  use  due  exercise ;  the  woman  of 
fashion  must  revert  to  regular  hours,  that  is, 
the  night  and  the  day  must  be  employed  as  in- 
tended by  nature,  and  not  in  inverted  order ; 
the  philosopher  and  the  scholar  must  occa- 
sionally, and  often  frequently  and  assiduously, 
divest  themselves  of  their  mental  labours,  and 
resort  to  amusements  and  occupations  of  a  more 
trivial  character.  Those  among  the  lower  orders 
who  have  once  acquired  the  habit  of  dram 
drinking  are  incurable ;  for  such  is  the  depres- 
Bion  of  mind  and  body,  and  such  the  gnawing 
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restlessness  which  a  want  of  the  accostomi^ 
stimulus  occasions,  that  without  it  th^  be<¥>Tne 
miserable  and  inconsolable^  and  usoallj  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  mental  or  bodily  disease^  or  to  Uth 
combined:  here,  therefore,  prevention  is  the 
only  cure.  The  medical  tnatment  of  dyspep^iia 
generally  resolves  itself  into  that  oi  soeh  of  its 
particular  symptoms  or  consequences  as  are 
most  prominent ;  the  inactivity  of  the  bowt^is 
is  to  be  opposed  by  proper  aperients  proper!? 
administered;  the  debihtated  stomas  to  l<e 
strengthened  by  mild  tonics,  antadds,  sod  »ti- 
mulants.  The  mental  symptoms  often  jield  to 
the  same  treatment,  and  often  require  Ktl 
depletion,  or  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as  am- 
monia and  ether;  and  lastly,  change  of  air,  »( 
scene,  and  of  occupation  are  often  iDdispen.siKe, 
under  which  head  sea-bathinz  and  cours*^  r.f 
mineral  waters  may  be  included.  The  aU  >^e 
observations  are  of  course  inapplicable  to  -Jl 
cases  of  dyspepsia  resulting  from  struct umI 
disease,  whic^  though  often  an  effect  i»  ^\^>  * 
frequent  cause  of  symptoms  of  indi^t«ti<^n; 
indeed,  such  are  the  sympathies  of  the  stom  A 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  affected  by  any  abemUQ 
from  health. 

Vyspliaffla  (Gr.  9vs,  and  ^cryciy,  to  mn. 
Difficulty  of  swallowing.     Paralysis,  stricter 
of   the  oesophagus,   enlarged  tonsils,  nUi^rd 
uvula,  a  debilitated  state  of  the  muscnlar  fvni 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagoa,  spasm  of  the 
organs  concerned  in  deglutition,  and  inflammi- 
tion,  are  among  some  of  the  lending  causes  vbicii 
occasion  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  it  is  ak^  ^ 
attendant  upon  hysteria,  hypochondriasiit.  tr 
tanus,  trismus,  and  hydrophobia.    The  ti»t- 
ment  will  depend  upon  the  prevailing  o^- 
and  is  noticed  under  other  articles. 

]>7apna»a  (Gr.  lAtrwvota).  Difficulty  d 
breathing.  This  is  generally  a  symptoau^^ 
affection,  and  commonly  attends  upon  tw^o^ 
morbid  affections  of  the  lungs,  heait,  &c  £tfn- 
sion  of  fluid  into  the  pleural  or  pericardial  »>^ 
is  a  common  cause  of  the  symptoms  dnriug  tJit* 
progress  of  many  forms  of  dropsy  and  otbr 
diseases.  It  oocasionally  happens  that  per$D!L« 
in  full  health  are  seized  with  an  attack  i<f 
difficulty  of  respiration ;  where  this  occurs  in 
nen'ous  irritable  habits,  it  generally  g^  ^ 
by  perfect  quiet^  with  the  help  of  a  hitie  tthrt 
or  ammonia ;  if  in  full  habits,  bleeding  is  eo^^ 
times  requisite.  Persons  who  are  subject  to 
these  attacks  should  keep  themselves  as  qQ"'^ 
and  tranquil  in  body  and  mind  as  possible,  and 
should  avoid  excess  of  food  and  wine,  and  e\*f Q 
all  stimulating  diet  A  recumbent  posture,  aod 
sudden  chauj^e  of  air — as  going  out  of  a  warm 
into  a  cold  room,  or  into  the  open  air— *iU 
often  relieve  an  accidental  attack  of  dyspu^- 

ByauHa  (Gr.  ivoovpia).  Dysuiy.  Diffi- 
culty in  voiding  the  urine.  A  commcm  symptoin 
in  cases  of  gravel,  infismmation  of  the  uriiwrr 
organs,  spasm,  and  stricture.  The  nature  w 
the  relief  must  depend  upon  the  excitiog  cause. 
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Mm  The  6fth  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
and  in  those  derived  from  it  In  the  Latin 
language  it  is  often  interchanged  with  t  and  o ; 
and  in  the  Greek  with  a,  o,  anid  occasionally  u. 
In  meet  langnagns  e  admits  of  great  Tariety  in 
its  pronnnciation,  and,  in  French  and  English 
particnlarly,  surpasses  every  other  letter  of  the 
alphabet  in  this  quality :  as  a  Latin  numeral  £ 
signifies  250 — 

E  qnoqne  dnoentoe  et  qninqnaginta  teneMt. 

£.  In  Mnsic,  a  note  of  the  scale,  oorxesponding 
to  the  nd  of  tiie  French  and  Italians. 

aacle  (Fr.  aigle ;  Lat  aquila).  In  Heraldry, 
a  bearing  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  particn- 
Uxly  assumed  by  sovereigns  as  the  emblem  of 
empire,  from  having  been  borne  on  the  legionary 
Btandard  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  eagle  of 
Russia  is  or,  with  two  heads  displayed,  sable, 
Mch  dncally  crowned  of  the  field ;  the  whole 
imperially  crowned,  beiiked,  and  membered, 
^\m.  The  eagle  of  Austria  is  also  displayed 
with  two  heads;  the  Prussian  eagle  has  one 
only.  The  Americans  have  adopted  an  eagle 
of  a  peculiar  species  belonging  to  their  conti- 
neot  as  the  device  of  the  Union,  which  is  im- 
prfssed  on  their  gold  coins. 

EjkOLB.    In  History,  the  symbol  of  royalty ; 

u  being,  aoooiding  to  Fhilostratus^  the  king 

of  birds.    The  eagle  was  borne  as  a  standard 

by  manv  nations  of  antiquity.    The  first  who 

assumea  it,  according  to  Xenophon  (Anabasis 

L  lOX  were  the  Persians ;  it  was  used  by  the 

Homans  at   an  early  period  of  their  history, 

bat  first  adopted  as  their  sole  ensign  in  the 

consulate  of  C.  Marios.     (Pliny  x.  4.)    Before 

that  time  thev  had  used  as  standards  wolves, 

Wpards,  eagles,  and  other  animals,  indiffer* 

cntly.    The  Roman  eagles  were  gold  or  silver 

figures  in  rilievo,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon ; 

aad  were  borne  on  the  tops  of  spears,  with 

their  wings  displayed,  and  frequently  with  a 

thonderbolt  in  their  talons.    When  the  army 

nuehed,  the  eagle  was  always  visible  to  the 

^ions;  and  when  it  encamped,  the  eagle  was 

always  placed  before  the  pnetorium  or  tent  of 

the  general    The  eagle  on  the  summit  of  an 

iToiy  staff  was  also  the  symbol  of  the  consular 

dignity.     In  niodem  times  Napoleon  caused 

the  tricolor  flag,  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

ant  French  Revolution  had  become  the  standard 

of  France,  to  be  surmounted  with  an  eagle ;  and 

toofl  constituted  it  the  standard  of  the  consular 

w  imperial  armiea    From  this  circumstance, 

^  from  the  almost  unprecedented  career  of 

JTctoiy  60  long  pursued  by  the  French  under 

^his  standard,  the  expression  eoffUs  of  Napoleon 

u  often  used  metapnorically  to  designate  the 

^^  imder  his  command.    After  ttie  battle 

K  ^"^^  *^*  eagle  was  superseded  in  France 

°J  the  fleur-de-Iys,  the  ancient  emblem  of  the 
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Bourbon  race.  Eagles  are  frequently  found  on 
ancient  coins  and  medals ;  especiaUy  on  those 
of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  and  the  Seleucidie 
of  Syria.  An  eagle,  with  the  word  conseeratia, 
indicates  the  apotheosis  of  an  emperor. 

Eaolb.    In   Ornithology.     [i^uiLA;  Fal- 

CONID^] 

Bagle«  Black.  A  Prussian  order  of  knight- 
hood, founded  in  1701 ;  united  with  the  Order 
of  the  Red  Eagle,  or  Order  of  Sincerity,  insti- 
tuted by  the  margraves  of  Bayreuth. 

Bag^to  Stone,    [^titbs.] 

Baffle  "Wood.  The  fragrant  wood  of  Aloe- 
4y^  AgaUochtan^  used  by  the  Asiatics  for 
burning  as  incense.  The  Malayan  name  is 
Agila^  whence  the  Portuguese  name  Fao  d^Agila, 

Bagre.  A  Norse  word,  which  is  used  to 
express  the  sadden  rise  of  the  tide  in  a  river, 
or  estuary,  commonly  csdled  the  bort. 

Bar  (Ger.  ohr;  Lat.  auris).  The  external 
ear  is  formed  of  a  pliant  cartilage  covered  by  a 
thin  skin,  and  having  appropriate  nerves  and 
muscles;  its  various  cavities  and  projections 
have  received  distinctive  names  from  the  ana- 
tomist. In  the  annexed  diagram  a  represents 
the  external  ear,  b  the  external  meatus,  e  the 


tympanum,  d  the  malleus,  e  the  incus,  /  the 
stapes,  g  the  semicircular  canals,  and  h  the 
oodolea.  The  carved  and  irregular  passage 
which  leads  to  the  inner  ear  is  called  the  mratua 
auditoriuSy  and  in  the  adult  is  more  than  an 
inch  in  length;  it  is  lined  with  a  peculiar 
secretion  called  cerumen.  The  tjpnpanwn  se- 
parates the  external  from  the  internal  ear ;  it 
IS  closed  by  a  membrane  called  the  membrana 
tgmpani  or  drum  of  the  ear,  upon  the  inner 
surmoe  of  which  a  nerve  ^Ded  the  chorda 
tympani  ramifies,  and  to  the  centre  of  which  is 
uixed  the  process  of  a  little  hammer-shaped 
bone,  called  the  maUeus,  and  which,  together 
with  the  incut,  the  os  orbiculare,  and  Uie  stapes, 


EAR  SHELi- 

forms  a  chain  of  communication  between  the 
tympanum  and  theftrnHtra  ovalis:  these  small 
l)onoa  are  supplied  witii  appropriate  muscles. 
The  vestHm/e  is  a  small  cavity  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  having  a  little 
spiral  cavity  called  the  cochlea  connected  with 
it,  and  three  (rjrlindrical  cavities,  or  tubes,  bent 
in  a  Bcmicircufar  form,  two  of  which  are  hori- 
zontal and  one  vertical.  These  cavities  contain 
a  liquid ;  and  in  them  the  auditory  nerve,  which 
proceeds  from  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
ramifies  and  terminates.  It  is  obvious  that 
vibration  of  the  tympanum,  occasioned  by  un- 
dulations of  the  air,  may  be  communicated 
through  the  bony  chain  above  mentioned  to  the 
fluid  in  the  vestibule,  and  thence  to  the  acoustic 
nerve ;  but  any  fiuther  uses  of  this  extraordinary 
and  complicated  mechanism  are  beyond  our 
knowledge. 

Bar  BbelL    [Haliotidjb.] 

Mmr  Trampet  or  KearlBir  Tki&mpet. 
An  instrument  for  aiding  defective  hearing. 
The  ordinary  ear  trumpet  consists  of  a  metal 
tube,  usually  of  a  conical  shape,  the  wide  end 
being  turned  towards  the  speakw  to  collect  the 
waves  of  sound,  and  the  narrow  end  terminating 
in  a  small  tube,  bent  sideways  so  as  to  enter 
tlie  ear  of  the  deaf  person.  Various  other  in- 
struments besides  the  trumpet  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  auricle  is  a  small  scroll- 
shaped  instrument  which  is  worn  in  the  ear, 
the  expanded  mouth  only  being  visible.  Ear- 
ayrnets  are  applied  outride  the  ear,  and  held  in 
their  place  by  a  slender  steel  spring,  a  bent 
tube  entering  the  ear  in  this  case,  as  m  that  of 
the  common  trumpet  Flexible  tubes,  made  of 
India  rubber  covered  with  silk,  and  kept  open 
by  a  spiral  spring  of  wire,  terminating  at  one 
end  in  a  tube,  which  enters  the  ear,  and  in  a 
cup  or  hollow  hemisphere  at  the  other,  into 
which  the  speaker  speaks,  are  found  to  be  of 
great  efficiency.  Sonifers  are  large  bell-shaped 
infitruments  of  metnl,  which  are  placed  on  a 
t-able,  and  turned  towards  the  part  of  the  room 
whence  the  sound  proceeds,  and  the  sound  being 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument  is 
conveyed  to  the  ear  by  a  flexible  tube.  With 
respect  to  acoustic  instruments  in  general,  it 
does  not  appear  that  mathematical  accuracy  of 
figure  is  of  much  importance.  Whatever  pre- 
vents the  dispersion  of  the  undulating  air,  and 
directs  it  upon  the  tympanum,  will  partially 
aiisist  hearing,  though,  of  course,  it  is  advan- 
tageous that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sound 
which  enters  the  instrument  should  be  refiected 
forward  to  the  ear. 

Baring-  Small  ropes  fastened  to  cringles 
(loops)  in  the  upper  corners,  and  also  to  the 
leeches  of  sails,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
leeches  of  the  sail  to  the  yard.  The  first 
or  head  earings  fix  the  comers  of  the  sail 
permanently,  the  second  being  used  only  in 
reefing. 

Barl  (Norse,  Jarl).  This  title  denoted  at 
first  any  person  of  noble  race  (Palgrave*s  Rise 
of  the  English  Commonwealth);  and  there 
Beem  to  have  remained  in  popular  language 
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traces  of  this  andeot  use  of  the  name  down 
to  a  late  period.  Afterwards  sofnu  of  rbe 
Anglo-Saxon  earls  were  hereditair,  and  s(»md 
were  official  governors  of  extensive  distna«. 
After  the  Conquest,  the  title  of  earl  was  a^^l 
by  the  English  to  express  the  French  title 
of  count  (m  Latin  comes):  to  which  again 
the  word  graf  (identical  in  origin  with  tiie 
English  retve)  furnishes  an  equiTilent  in  Of-r- 
many.  Hence  the  wife  of  an  eaA  is  still  styl'^i 
c&untess.  In  writings  eariier  than  the  agf  «f 
Stephen,  the  Latin  word  consul  is  also  iLv-d  a> 
synonymous  with  earL  It  has  been  supposr^ 
(and  the  explamtion  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Cruise,  On  Dignities^  P*  17)  that  the  dignity  d 
an  earl  was  onginally  annexed  to  the  p08sc-s.<'i«Q 
of  a  certain  tract  of  land,  and  that  there  T^re 
three  sorts  of  earldoms — one,  when  the  diimiry 
was  annexed  to  the  possession  of  a  wh'.le 
county  with  jura  regaliA,  in  which  esse  th^ 
county  was  a  county  jialatine,  as  Chester,  Pem- 
broke, and  Durham;  the  second,  where  tbe 
eari  had  no  possession  of  the  county,  urd  ao 
advantage  from  it,  but  the  third  pennj  or  third 
part  of  the  sum  arising  from  pleas  in  thecouurr 
court;  the  third,  where  a  tract  of  land  v&s 
granted  to  hold  as  a  county,  per  semiUum  uM^t 
comitatus.  But  this  is  an  opinion  opn  to 
controversy ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  vh-  th^r 
there  are  any  settled  princifdes  as  to  tW 
creation  or  descent  of  earldoms  earlier  than  :!j. 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  they  were  grasv ! 
b^  letters  patent  to  the  earl  and  the  heir^  •<:' 
his  body.  Earldom^  like  baronies,  gT8d:..r 
became  converted  from  territorial  to  mr/ 
titular  honours.  These  two  were  theoDlvtit!  • 
in  the  English  peerage,  until  the  OK^tica  / 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall  in  the  eleventh  tct  ^^ 
Edwaid  IIL  (Nicolas's  Syncpns  of  the  A^<  / 
of  England.) 

Barl  Karabal  of  BnctaBd.  Ow  d 
the  great  officers  of  state^  who  regnlatfs  c^- 
monies,  takes  cognisance  of  all  matters  rent- 
ing to  honour,  arms,  and  pedigree,  and  super- 
intends the  prodamatton  of  peace  oe  vir. 
The  court  of  chivalry,  curia  nuHtaris  iih* 
almost  forgotten),  was  formerly  under  his  jyri?- 
diction :  he  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  h<rildV 
office,  or  college  of  arms.  Camden,  in  his  (i;v 
course  concerning  the  office  of  eari  mai^lu 
alleges  that  it  was  first  introduced  in  th^  Mi:^' 
of  Richard  II.,  who  confeired  it  oo  Th*!!..!^ 
Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  his  predec<•^^'-•^ 
having  been  styled  only  marshals  of  Fncli!'- 
Various  limitations  have  been  made  id  *> 
grants  of  this  office  from  time  to  time ;  l>ot :' 
is  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Howard,  airJ 
enjoyed  by  its  head,  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Bamest  (Lat.  arrhsp,  Fr.  arriies).  Id  L.i7. 
is  a  part  of  the  subject  of  a  contract,  as  moutj 
or  goods,  transferred,  in  order  by  such  deJi^*  ry 
to  pass  the  property  in  the  whoile,  or  in  sont' 
other  way  to  confirm  the  contract  By  \y 
Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  3,  no  contna 
for  sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  10/.  or  more  is 
good  unless  in  writing^  or  unless  soeh  ean)<>t 
be  given  or  taken. 


EARRINGS 

(Ger.  ohmnge).  OnuuneDta  worn 
by  women,  and  sometimes  by  men,  in  all  ages 
tod  oonntries.  In  the  middle  ages  they  were 
termed  Pimhahts  [which  seel. 

aaiv.    In  Architectore.     [Cbossxttbs.] 

Baith  (Ger.  ezde,  Goth,  airtha,  originally 
piouffhed  land).  The  name  of  the  planet  which 
we  mhabit  It  is  the  third  in  order  from  the 
tan,  its  orbit  embracing  the  orbits  of  Merconr 
and  Venus,  but  being  within  the  orbits  of  all 
the  other  planets.  The  earth  is  endowed  with 
tvo  principal  motions ;  finrt;  a  motion  of  ro- 
tation about  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre; 
and  secondly,  a  motion  of  revolution  about  the 
son.  It  is  the  first  of  these  motions  which 
produces  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night,  and 
the  i^parent  diurnal  revolution  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  The  time  in  which  the  earth's  rotation 
tB  performed  is  measured  by  the  interval  which 
elapses  between  two  transits  of  the  same  fixed 
star  over  the  meridian  of  any  place;  and  this  in- 
terv^  is  always  precisely  the  same.  At  all  events, 
astronomers  have  proved  that  it  cannot  have 
varied  so  mudi  as  three  times  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  second  since  the  date  of  the  first 
astronomical  observation,  that  is  to  say,  during 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  It  is  called  the 
tidtrtai  day^  and  forms  a  perf(>ctly  uniform 
m«a6ure  of  time.     [GmosooFB.] 

The  revolution  of  the  earth  roimd  the  sun  is 
performed  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  which  lies  all  in 
ose  plane,  and  has  the  sun  in  one  of  the  focL 
The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  or  the  distance 
of  the  foci  from  the  centre,  is  0*01679  parts 
of  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
son;  so  that  if  we  tike  the  mean  distance 
for  unity,  the  greatest  distance  of  the  sun  is 
1;01679,  and  tSe  least  0*98321.  The  mean 
distance  is  nearly  93  millions  of  miles.  The 
motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  is  not  uniform; 
being  most  rapid  when  it  is  at  its  perihelion^  or 
point  nearest  tne  sun,  and  slowest  at  its  apheliotif 
or  greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  This  in- 
equality of  the  angular  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun  gives  rise  to  an  inequality  in  the 
lengths  of  the  tolar  day,  the  name  given  to  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  successive  transits 
of  the  sun  over  the  same  terrestrial  meridian. 
Astronomers,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  uni- 
furm  measure  of  time,  have  recourse  to  a  mian 
*olar  day,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
mean  or  average  of  all  the  apparent  solar  days 
in  a  year.  The  time  in  which  the  earth  per- 
forms a  revolution  in  its  orbit,  witJi  respect  to 
the  fixed  stars,  or  points  in  absolute  space,  is 
865'2663612  mean  solar  days,  or  366d.  6h. 
9m.  9-6s.    This  is  called  the  sidereal  year. 

The  plane  in  which  the  earth  describes  its 
or^  is  called  the  plane  of  the  eclipHc.  The 
ftxis  of  the  earth  is  not  perpendicuhir  to  the 
pUne  of  the  ecliptic,  but  makes  with  it  at  the 
present  time  an  angle  of  66*'  82^  86*31'' ;  whence 
the  equator  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the 
fchptic  in  an  angle  of  230  27'  24-69".  This 
inclination,  which  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the 
*diptic,  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
■eiisons,  and  to  the  varying  inequality  of  day 
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and  night  In  ftct,  as  the  two  planes  ibtersect 
always  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  is  evident 
that  if  ^  while  the  earth  is  carried  round  its 
orbit,  its  axis  of  rotation  remains  always 
parallel  to  itself,  the  sun  must  rise  above  the 

Suator  during  one  half  of  the  revolution,  and 
11  below  it  during  the  other.  Now  this  is 
what  takes  place:  Uie  earth's  axis  of  rotation 
preserves  very  nearly  its  parallelism,  or  points 
without  sensible  deviation  towards  the  same 
star  during  the  whole  year;  and  the  sun  in 
consequence  at  one  period  of  the  year  is 
23^  27'  24-69^  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and 
at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year  is  precisely 
the  same  distance  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
straight  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  does  not 
preserve  the  samo  position  on  the  ecliptic :  it 
has  a  slow  motion  westward,  or  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  signs,  and  retreats  at  the  rate  of 
60*1"  annua] ly ;  so  that  when  the  sun  appears 
to  return  to  the  equator,  the  sidereal  revolution 
has  not  been  qmte  completed :  there  remains 
an  arc  of  60*1".  The  time  in  which  the  sun, 
or,  to  speak  correctly,  the  earth,  describes  this 
arc  is  20nL  19'9a ;  consequently  the  periodical 
return  of  the  seasons  is  shorter  by  20m.  19*9i. 
than  the  true  sidereal  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun.  The  revolution  of  the  seasons 
forms  what  is  called  the  equinoctial  or  tropical 
year;  which,  therefore,  is  equal  to  366*2422414 
mean  solar  days ;  or  3'66d.  6h.  48m.  49*78. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid  of  revolution,  one  of  the  equatorial 
diameters  being  also  slightly  longer  than  the 
otheT.  The  equatorial  diameters  are  respectively 
41,862,864  and  41,843,096  feet,  and  the  polar 
diameter  41,707,796  feet.  [Diorbb.]  Hence, 
supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  its  whole 
surmce  would  contain  about  196,626,000  square 
miles. 

The  mass  of  the  earth  compared  with  that  of 
the  sun  is  nearly  as  1  to  366,000.  Its  mean 
density,  which  has  been  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving the  efiect  of  mountains  in  defiecting  the 
plumb-line  from  the  perpendicular  [ATTiu.cnoir 
or  MoDKTAiNs],  and  by  experiments  on  the 
attraction  of  leaden  balls,  is  to  that  of  water 
as  6'67  to  1.  [Cavekdish  ExpsanoNT.]  The 
centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  to  that  of 
gravity  as  -00346  to  1 ;  and  the  force  of  gravity 
Uiere  is  such  that  bodies  fall  through  16^  feet 
in  the  first  second  of  time.  If  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  were  seventeen  times  more  rapid,  the 
centrifrigal  force  at  the  equator  would  De  just 
equal  to  the  attractive  force,  and  bodies  would 
have  no  weisht 

The  intenor  of  the  earth  is  for  the  following 
reasons  generally  supposed  to  possess  a  hig^ 
temperature : — 

1.  The  form  of  the  earth,  nearly  spherical,  and 
fiattened  at  the  poles  of  rotation,  together  with 
the  regular  disposition  of  the  materials  about 
the  centre  in  elliptic  layers,  proves  that  it  must 
have  originally  existea  in  a  fiuid,  if  not  an 
aSriform  stato;  so  that  the  constituent  molecules 
must  have  had  free  liberty  to  obey  the  forces 
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arising  from  their  mutual  attraction  and  from 
the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass,  and  arrange 
themselves  in  the  position  of  eqnilibrinm.     But 
there  is  no  other  agent  than  heat  to  which  we 
can  attribute  the  fusion  of  such  substances  as 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  exterior  crust  of 
the  earth.    2.  The  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  hot 
springs,  and  earthquakes,  receive  a  very  simple 
explanation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  earth  still  remains  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  that  the  consolidation  of  the  exterior  crust 
still  proceeds,  though  at  an  extremely  slow  rate. 
8.  The  fact  (which  now  appears  to  be  fUlly 
established)  that  a  sensible  increase  of  tem- 
perature takes  place  as  we  descend  tram  the 
snrface  (in  deep  mines  for  example),  after  pass- 
ing the  depth  at  which  the  influence  of  the 
solar  heat  ceases  to  be  felt,  furnishes  a  direct 
proof  of  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.    Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
rate  at  which  this  increase  takes  place ;  but  the 
mean  result  of  a  number  of  experiments  made 
in  the  deep  mines  of  Cornwall  and  different 
parts  of  France  and  Germany,  gives  an  increase 
of  1^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  for  every 
fifteen  yards  of  vertical  descent,  after  passing 
the  stratum  of  constant  temperature.  Admitting 
this  rate  of  increase,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
continued  to  the  centre,  the  intensity  of  heat  at 
the  centre  will  be  expressed  by  3,600^  of  Wedge- 
wood's  pyrometer.    The  temperature  of  100^  of 
Wedgewood,  which  is  sufficient  to  fuse  the  lavas 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  known  rocks,  would 
be  found  at  the  depth  of  125  miles;  butM. 
Cordier,   who,   in  the   Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  (volume  for  1827), 
has  collected  a  great  number  of  facts  relative  to 
this  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  mean  thickness 
of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  does  not  exceed  60 
miles.    Professor  Hopkins,  on  the  other  hand, 
expresses  an  opinion,  founded  on  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes^   that  the  thickness  of  the 
solid  crust  is  much  greater. 

In  whatever  manner  the  earth  may  have 
taken  its  existing  form,  there  are  abundant 
proofs  that  its  si^ace  has  been  the  theatre  of 
many  great  revolutions.  The  masses  of  sand 
and  gravel,  and  beds  of  limestone  composed  of 
shells  and  corals,  which  arefoimdin  the  interior 
of  continents,  and  even  to  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  plainly  show  that  the  present 
land  was  once  immersed  deep  imder  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  The  remains  of  animals  and  plants 
belonging  to  tropical  countries,  found  in  the 
highest  latitades,  indicate  an  entirely  different 
disposition  of  climates  from  that  which  now 
sxists.  The  appearances  of  the  mineral  strata, 
twisted,  and  dislocated,  and  broken  asunder, 
also  afford  nndeniable  evidence  that  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  have  not  all  been  brought  abont  by  the 
silent  action  of  the  causes  which  we  see  in  daily 
operation,  but  by  the  operation  of  some  sudden 
and  violent  force. 

Earth.  In  Agriculture,  earths  are  distin- 
gnished  frvm  soils  by  their  being  without  or- 
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I  ganised  matter  in  their  composition.    Thoo^^ 

scarcely  anv  such  earths  are  found  on  or  nrar 

j  the  ^und  s  snrfiice^  jet  the  distinction  i^  v>f 

use  in  speaking  of  soils.    Thns  we  sty  a  soil. 

!  the  basis  of  which  is  earth,  of  saodstoDe,  or 

of  chalk,  dec: 

Eabth.  In  Chemistry,  this  term  is  applied  to 
certain  insoluble  oxides  of  abimdant  oecurrencft 
in  rocks  and  soils,  such  as  silica  and  alumina. 
Lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  and  strontia  hare  befn 
called  alkaline  earths,  dieir  action  on  ?egetaU« 
colours  being  similar  to  that  of  the  alkslies. 

BsrtH  Owreats.    [MACiiaiuaf,  Tuuus- 

TRIAL.] 

■Mrth  Vnts.  Various  subterranean  sub- 
stances produced  by  plants.  In  England  the 
name  is  given  to  the  tuberous  root  oF  Bumm 
fiexuosum,  an  umbelliferous  plant;  in  £gypt  to 
the  round  tuber  of  Cyperus  rotundvSt  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus ;  in  China  to  the  sub- 
terranean pods  of  Araekis  hypogtea,  a  leenininoTis 
plant ;  and  in  other  countries  to  similar  pods 
produced  by  the  genera  Voandseia,  Ampki- 
oarptfo,  &C. ;  or  to  the  small  tubers  of  Cypcn« 
ceous  plants. 

■ufCh  Shiae.    [Moon.] 

MmxtbmkWT^  The  art  of  fashiopiiig  tUj 
into  instruments  of  domestic  use  was  one  d 
the  earliest  and  most  widely  dif^ised  of  thow 
which  the  human  race  has  cultivated.  Eren  in 
the  remotest  periods,  and  before  the  me  of 
metals,  the  custom  prevailed  of  making  Tts»a 
of  dav,  which  seem  to  have  been  tuned  tip<>Q 
the  wheel  as  well  as  baked.  The  Greek  acd 
the  Roman  form  of  civilisation  produced  obj«ti 
of  this  description  which  are  but  the  contimia- 
tion  of  the  traditions  of  the  stone  age ;  and  tu 
savages  of  the  present  day  manuftcture  vof 
ments  in  the  style  of  their  ancestors. 

Without  endeavourine',  however,  to  trac^^u  ^ 
the  history  of  this  art  to  Uie  earliest  period,  it  nuj 
suf&ce  to  mention  that  the  E^gyptians  uuiA5>y- 
rians  appear  to  have  possessed  it  in  eonsideiu^  > 
perfection ;  for  the  paintings  on  the  £gjptun 
tombs  show  that  the  former  wereaoquaint«d  vitb 
the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel ;  while  the  wmx^a 
of  pottery  show  that  the  Assyrians  employni 
glases  similar  to  those  used  at  the  present  daj. 
The  Greek  earthenware,  like  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  that  highly  gifted  race,  was  markfil 
by  an  intimate  knowlei^  of  the  effect  of  form. 
and  outline ;  and  the  later  specimens  of  their 
ware  contain  illustrations  of  tLe  other  arts,  M«i 
of  the  social  habits  of  the  times.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  Greek  vases  were  of  a  pale  jeli'^* 
day,  with  the  figures  painted  in  a  dark  rcddiisb- 
brown  colour;  but  at  a  later  period  the  ^gam 
were  painted  by  a  black  glase,  upon  a  pale  or  a 
red  ground ;  the  designs  ^ing  of  the  most  eUho* 
rate  and  beautiful  character.  The  Roman?  ap> 
pear  to  have  extended  the  application  of  the 
art  to  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  artici^ 
of  domestic  use,  for  the  remains  of  their 
tile  and  potteiy  works  are  to  be  met  with 
wherever  they  possessed  the  soiL  GenenillT 
speaking,  their  ware  is  of  a  red  colour,  trisirg 
from   the   presence  of  a  peroxide  of  iron  u 
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the  pasta,  and  it  hmn  a  brilliant  glare.  The 
Moon  ^>pear  to  haye  taken  up  the  art  from 
the  time  of  the  destmction  of  the  Boman 
empire,  and  to  hare  introdnced  the  brilliant 
eolooTs  which  characterise  their  productions. 
From  the  Moors  the  Italians  seem  to  hare 
learnt  the  art  of  making  their  ware,  which  whs 
perfectly  manu&ctured  in  M^orca,  and  subse- 
quently on  the  Italian  mainland,  at  Oubbio^ 
Urbino,  &c  Giorgio,  Andreoli,  and  Lucca  della 
Bobbia  are  the  great  masters  of  the  art ;  they 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
Gabbio  wares  were  remarkable  for  their  irides- 
cent hue ;  the  other  specimens  of  the  so-called 
Italian  majolica  are,  however,  principally  re- 
markable for  the  purity  of  their  design:  for 
their  mechanical  execution  was  very  deficienty 
and  characterised  an  early  period  of  art.  The 
Limoges  ware  was  also  of  the  same  kind,  though 
the  later  productions  of  these  artists  were 
marked  by  an  improvement  in  the  style  of 
handling  colours,  and  to  some  extent  for  an 
improvement  in  the  forms  of  the  objects ;  but 
the  great  step  taken  by  the  French  artists  was 
the  invention  of  the  white  glaze  by  Bernard 
Paliasy.  The  art  of  earthenware  manufacture 
was  preserved  at  the  establishments  of  Kouen 
and  Strasbourg,  and  to  some  extent  in  Paris 
itself;  but  about  the  banning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  Dutch  succeeded  in  winning  for  their 
Delft  ware  a  European  reputation,  which  lasted 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century.  Sub- 
sequently to  that  period  the  English  have  entered 
the  field,  and  have  far  surpassed  their  rivals  in 
the  solidity  and  beauty  of  their  wares.  Wedg- 
wood began  t^e  improvement  upon  the  old 
Chelsea  china ;  Chamberlain  improved  that  of 
Worcester;  Turner,  that  of  Derby ;  while  Spode, 
Copeland,  Minton  and  others,  have  maintained 
the  excellence  of  the  British  ware.  The  Frus- 
Bians  have  of  late  made  great  progress  in  this  art, 
and  the  Italians  have  also  paid  much  attention 
to  the  factoiT  of  the  Capo  di  Monti  ware ;  whilst 
there  have  been  but  few  productions  from  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Russians,  who  seem 
to  be  content  to  boirow  their  arts  from  their 
more  energetic  neighbours. 

Bartli%n«lie«i  Undulations  produced  in 
the  external  film  or  crust  of  the  eiurth  by  some 
force  acting  from  within  tending  by  a  sudden 
explosion  to  rend  asunder  the  surfiice;  this 
K«ult  bemg  prevented  more  or  less  completely 
hy  the  elasticity  of  the  matter  lying  above  the 
seat  of  distarlnnoe.  The  result  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  wave,  which  in  its  transmission 
ilong  the  surface  originates  the  phenomena  in 
question.  [Voix^akobs.]  Earthquakes  are  usu- 
ftUy  preceded  by  a  general  stillness  in  the  air, 
and  an  unnatoml  agitation  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  of  lakes.  The  shock  comes  on  with 
a  deep  rambling  noise  like  that  of  a  carriage 
over  a  rough  pavement,  or  with  a  tremendous 
explosion  resembling  a  discharge  of  artillery  or 
the  bursting  of  a  thunder  cloud ;  sometimes  heav- 
ing the  ground  perpendicularly  upwards,  and 
■ometimeszoIUngitnom  side  to  side.  The  single 
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shocks  of  an  earthquake  seldom  last  longer  than 
a  minute,  but  they  frequently  follow  one  an- 
other at  short  intervals  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  During  these  shocks  large 
chasms  are  made  in  the  ground,  from  which 
sometimes  smoke  and  flames,  but  more  fre- 
quently stones  and  torrents  of  water,  are  dis- 
charged. In  violent  earthquakes,  these  chasms 
are  sometimes  so  extensive  as  to  overwhelm 
whole  cities  at  once.  In  consequence  of  these 
shocks,  also,  whole  islands  are  frequently  sunk 
and  new  ones  raised ;  the  course  of  rivers  is 
changed,  and  seas  overflow  the  land,  forming 
gnlfr,  bays,  and  straits.  Sometimes  the  land  is 
broken  into  islands,  and  sometimes  islands  are 
joined  to  the  continent 

There  are  no  portions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
whether  it  be  land  or  water,  that  are  not  more 
or  less  subject  to  earthquakes ;  and  records  of 
their  destructive  eflfeots  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  through  every  age.  The  flrst  earthquake 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  was  that  which, 
in  A.D.  63,  destroyed  Heiculaneum  and  PompeiL 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  some  of  the 
most  civilised  parts  of  the  world  were  almost 
desolated  by  these  awful  visitations.  Thrace, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  according  to  contem- 
porary historians,  suffered  most  severely.  On 
January  26,  ▲.d.  447,  subterranean  thunders 
were  heard  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  earth  was  convulsed,  with  little  inter- 
mission, for  the  space  of  six  months ;  and  in 
Phrygia,  many  cities  and  large  tracts  of  ground 
were  swallowed  up.  On  May  30,  ▲.d.  206,  the 
city  of  Antioch  was  overwhelmed  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake,  and  260,000  of  its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  been  crushed  in  its  ruins. 

In  the  year  1346,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
were  violently  shaken;  and  in  the  following 
year  severe  earthquakes  were  experienced  in 
Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

In  1692,  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  visited 
by  a  terrible  earthquake,  in  which  enormous 
masses  of  earth  were  detached  from  the  Blue 
Mountains;  and  vast  quantities  of  timber, 
hurled  from  their  flanks,  covered  the  adjacent 
sea,  like  floating  islands.  It  was  during  this 
earthquake  that  the  city  of  Port  Boval,  with  a 
larse  tract  of  adjacent  land,  sank  mstantane- 
ously  into  the  sea.  In  the  following  year  great 
earwc^uakes  occurred  in  Sicily,  whidi  destroyed 
Catania  and  140  other  towns  and  villages,  with 
100,000  of  their  inhabiUnts. 

Since  the  records  of  history,  there  have  been 
no  earthquakes  equal  in  intensity  to  those  which 
ravaged  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Passing  over  the  convul- 
sion which  in  1746  nearly  laid  waste  Lower 
Peru,  and  those  by  which  in  1760  the  ancient 
town  of  Concepcion  in  Chili  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, we  come  to  1766,  when  the  city  of 
Lisbon  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  one  of 
the  most  destructive  earthquakes  which  ever 
occurred  in  Europe.  It  continued  only  six  mi- 
nutes ;  but  such  was  the  violence  of  the  convul- 
sion that  in  that  short  space  upwards  of  60,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished.    The  pheno- 
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mena  that  accompanied  it  were  no  less  striking. 
The  sea  first  retired  and  laid  the  bar  dry ;  it 
then  rolled  in,  rising  fifty  feet  or  more  above 
its  ordinary  level.  The  largest  mountains  in 
Portugal  were  shaken  from  their  foundations ; 
and  some  of  them  opened  at  their  summits, 
which  were  split  and  rent  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  huge  masses  of  them  being  thrown 
down  into  the  subjacent  valleys.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  which  occurred 
at  Lisbon  during  this  catastrophe  was  the  en- 
tire subsidence  of  the  New  Quay,  called  Cays 
de  Prada,  to  which  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  had  fled  for  safety  from  the  falling 
ruins.  From  this  hideous  abyss,  into  which 
the  quay  sank,  not  one  of  the  dead  bodies  erer 
floated  to  the  surface ;  and  on  the  spot  there  is 
now  water  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms.  This 
earthquake  excited  great  attention,  from  the 
extent  at  which  contemporary  shoclui  were  ex- 
perienced. The  violence  of  the  shocks,  which 
were  accompanied  by  a  terrific  subterranean 
noise  like  the  loudest  thunder,  was  chiefly  felt  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  but  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  were  perceived  in  al- 
most aU  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  and 
were  even  experienced  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
on  the  Lake  Ontario  in  North  America.  During 
the  next  twenty  years,  various  earthquakes  oc- 
curred in  different  parts  of  the  world,  attended 
with  more  or  less  destructive  consequences.  In 
1769,  Syria  was  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes, 
the  shocks  of  which  were  protracted  for  three 
months,  throughout  a  space  of  10,000  square 
leagues,  and  levelled  to  the  ground  Accon,  Sa- 
phat^  Balbeck,  Damascus,  Sidon,  Tripoli,  and 
many  other  placea  In  each  of  these  places 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  periahea ;  and 
in  the  valley  of  Balbeck  alone,  20,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  victims  to  the  convulsion. 
In  1766,  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  great  part  of 
Columbia  were  violently  agitated  by  earthquakes. 
In  1772,  the  lofty  volcano  of  Papandayang,  the 
highest  mountain  in  Java,  disappeared,  and  a 
circumjacent  area,  fifteen  miles  by  six,  was 
swallowed  up.  In  1783,  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Sicily  and  the  southern  portion  of  Calaoria 
were  convulsed  by  violent  and  oft-repeated 
shocks,  which  overthrew  the  town  of  Messina, 
and  killed  thousands  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  same  year  the  islands  of  Japan,  Java  in 
1786,  Sicily  and  the  Caraocas  in  1790,  Quebec 
in  1791,  and  the  Antilles  and  Peru  in  1797,  were 
violently  agitated  by  convulsions  of  this  kind. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  various  earthquakes  have  occurred 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  In  1811, 
violent  earthquakes  shook  the  valley  of  the 
Hississippi,  by  which  lakes  of  considerable 
extent  disappeared,  and  new  ones  were  formed. 
In  1612,  Caraccas  was  destroyed,  and  upwards 
of  12,000  of  its  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins. 
In  1815  the  town  of  Tombora,  in  the  island  of 
Sumbawa,  was  completely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  which  extended  throughout  an  area 
100  miles  in  diameter,  and  destroyed  12,000 
persons.  In  1819,  a  violent  earthquake  occurred 
at  Cutch,  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  by  which, 
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among  other  disastrous  consequenees,  the  prin- 
cipal town,  Bhoog,  was  converted  into  a  b4p  of 
ruins.     In  1822,  Aleppo  was  destn^ed  b j  an 
earthquake.  In  the  same  year  Chili  was  visited 
by  a  most  destructive  earthquake,  from  wbidi 
the  coast  for  100  miles  is  stated  to  have  been 
raised  fiom  two  to  fbur  feet,  while  about  a 
mile  inland  from  Valparaiso  it  was  raised  &om 
six  to  seven  feet.     In  1 827,  Popayan  and  Bogota 
suffered  severely  fix>m  earthquues,  during  vhich 
vast  fissures  opened  in  the  elevated  plains  aroond 
the  latter  city.     In  1836,  the  town  of  Concep- 
cion,  in  Chili,  was  entirely  demolished  by  an 
earthquake.    In  1837,  the  countries  along  the 
eastern  extremi^  of  the  Mediterranean,  eepe- 
^  ciallv  Syria,   were    violently  agitated  by  an 
,  earthquake,  which  caused  great  damage  to  the 
towns  of  Damascus,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidcn, 
and  entirely  destroyed  Tiberias  and  Safet  Sqcq 
I  are  some  of  the  most  violent  eardiqiiakes  that 
I  have  occurred  within  the  period  of  authentic 
,  histoxy.    The  reader  will  find  in  the  reports 
j  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  liitJ 
of  the  different  earthquakes  that  have  t&in 
'  place  down  to  the  year  1850 ;  and  from  th'?56 
It  will  be  observed  that  scarcely  a  month  elap!«s 
j  without  being  signalised  by  one  or  manj  con- 
I  vulsions  in  some  part  of  the  globe.    Shocks  of 
earthquakes  have  at  different  times  been  felt  ia 
various  parts  of  the  British  islands ;  bat  ther 
have  been  insignificant  compared  to  those  vhieii 
have  been  experienced  in  other  oountries. 

But  though  history  supplies  us  with  so  larg* 
a  catalogue  of  well-authenticated  eazthqca^^^ 
it  is  surprising  that  so  little  was  done  by  t^" 
ancients  either  in  investigating  their  cau^  <■* 
noticing  their  effects.  It  is  only  within  I'^f 
last  century  and  a  half,  since  Hooke  first  p> 
mulgated  his  views  respecting  the  connei*'^ 
between  geological  phenomena  and  earthquiikev 
that  the  permanent  changes  effected  by  rh*^? 
convulsions  have  excited  attention.  Before  tii^t 
time  the  nairative  of  the  historian  was  ahno.< 
exclusively  confined  to  the  number  of  homan 
beings  who  perished,  the  number  of  cities  laid 
in  ruins,  the  value  of  property  destroyed,  or 
certain  atmospheric  appearances  which  dazzled 
or  terrified  the  observers.  The  creation  of  a 
new  lake,  the  engulfing  of  a  city,  or  theiaisiDg 
of  a  new  island,  are  sometimes,  it  is  tme,  ad- 
verted to,  as  being  too  obvious  or  of  too  moch 
geographical  interest  to  be  passed  over  in  silen'^- 
But  no  researches  were  made  expressly  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  depressic^n 
or  elevation  of  the  ground,  or  any  particdar 
alterations  in  the  relative  position  of  sea  and 
land ;  and  very  little  disunction  was  ipad« 
between  the  raising  of  soil  by  volcanic  ejections 
and  the  upheaving  of  it  by  forces  acting  bdov. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  a  veiy  hurge  pro- 
portion of  modem  accounts ;  and  how  moch 
reason  we  have  to  regret  this  deficiency  oi 
information  appears  from  this,  that  in  ererr 
instance  where  a  spirit  of  scientific  enquiiy  has 
animated  the  eye-witnesses  of  these  events,  hcts 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  former  modificatioofi 
of  the  earth's  structure  are  recorded.  There  ca& 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  unify  of  cause  in  rolca- 
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noes  and  earthquakes.  [VoLOAifOBa.]  Earth- 
quakes firoqaently  precede  violent  roleanicernp- 
tioDS,  and  often  seem  to  arise  from  explosive 
matters  aocnmtdating  their  force  from  want  of 
rent. 

The  agitation  of  the  sea  during  earthquakes 
has  often  been  remarked,  and  probably  such 
effects  are  more  eommon  than  is  supposed,  for 
irregularities  in  its  motion  have  been  at  times 
observed,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  temporary 
canents  or  winds  in  the  offing.  The  movement 
is  generally  a  ^uick  flow  and  reflow  of  the  water, 
often  so  trifling  as  to  escape  the  attention 
of  all  ordinary  observers,  though  detected  by 
seamen  and  fiuiermen,  who  are  surprised  to  find 
boats  suddenly  floated,  or  as  suddenly  left  dir. 

During  the  Lisbon  esjrthquake,  many  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Great  Britain  were  singu- 
larly disturbed.  Loch  Lomond  suddenly  rose 
between  two  and  three  feet,  and  as  suddenly 
subsided. 

Id  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake,  in  1783, 
the  aspect  of  the  oountry  was  singularly  chan^. 
The  earth  appears  to  nave  had  an  undulating, 
vibratory,  and  horiaontal  motion;  there  were 
the  usuid  tremors  in  the  neighbouring  ocean  ; 
otunerous  deep  and  extensive  gaps  and  fissures 
were  formed,  and  faults  and  dislocations  in  the 
strata ;  large  landslips  took  place,  and  extra- 
onfinary  la^rotions ;  large  buildings  and  farms 
were  engulfed ;  and  in  some  places  the  chasms 
dosed  upon  their  prey  with  such  violence  that 
00  excavating  afterwards  to  recover  artidee  of 
ralue,  the  workmen  found  detached  parts  of 
buildings  jammed  together  in  one  compact  mass. 
Some  of  the  resulting  gaps  and  ravines  were 
upwards  of  a  mile  long^  and  from  200  to 
300  feet  deep  and  broad.  Lakes  were  formed, 
sometimes  filled  with  thermal  waters  from 
below,  and  sometimes  the  consequence  of  the 
obetructton  of  streams ;  land  ana  houses  were 
in  some  places  uplifted,  in  others  depressed,  in 
others  tranafenred  with  all  their  pUintations  to 
a  distance  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  upwards 
of  a  mile. 

In  the  history  of  earthquakes  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  geological  importance  to  establish 
clearly  the  ftict  of  elevations  and  depressions 
of  districts  and  strata ;  and,  if  possible,  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  such  change.  Upon  these 
points  the  Chilian  earthquake  of  1822  afibrds 
some  satisfactory  evidence.  The  shock  is  said 
to  have  extended  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
country  was  bodily  elevated  for  a  length  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles ;  the  beach  and  the 
bottom  near  the  shore  being  raised  from  three 
to  four  feet  The  uplifting  of  the  former  was 
rendered  evident  by  the  a^eeion  of  the  shell- 
fish to  the  rocks ;  and  it  was  observed  that  there 
were  other  lines  of  beach  above  that  newly 
elevated,  attaining  in  parallel  lines  a  height  of 
about  fifty  feet  a^ve  the  sea,  seeming  to  show 
that  previous  elevations  had  been  effected  by 
the  same  causes.  An  old  wreck  of  a  ship, 
which  before  could  not  be  aj^roached,  became 
accessible  from  t^  land ;  cones  of  earth  were 
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thrown  up  in  several  districts  bv  the  forcing  up 
of  water,  mud,  and  sand,  through  funnel-shaped 
hollows.  The  elevation  inland  appeared,  by 
the  effect  upon  water-courses,  to  have  been  twx> 
or  three  times  greater  than  upon  the  beach. 

The  parts  of  the  earth  subject  to  earthouakes 
are  not  only  very  widely  extended  and  very 
numerous,  but  the  total  number  of  these  dis- 
turbances recorded  is  enormous.  The  follow- 
ing tabular  statement  will  iUustrata  this,  the 
greatly  increased  number  within  the  present 
century  being  rather  an  indication  that  more  at- 
tention has  lately  been  given  to  the  subject  than 
that  the  proportion  is  now  larger  than  before : — 


Boandlnavlan  pwilnsnla  sad 
lodaoid    . 

British  Idaods   . 

Iberian  peninsula 

France,  Belgimn,  and  Hoi 
land 

Basin  of  the  RMn»    and 
SwitierUnd 

Bacdn  of  the  Danube  . 

Italian  peninsula 

Algeria  and  North  Africa 

Tnroo-Hellenlo    peninsula 
and  Syria 

Basin  of  the  Atlantic 

Canada    and    the   United 
States 

Mexiro  and  Central  Ame- 
rica ■       .       •       • 

The  West  Indian  Islands 

ChiU  and  La  PUta     . 


189 
184 
lU 

•09 

864 

178 
884 


878 


88 

87 

118 

84 


8,086 


118 

110 

86 


178 
146 
478 


187 


61 

80 
186 
170 


9,088 


Total 


969 
984 

990 

894 

667 

818 

1,869 

68 

670 
140 

148 

67 
807 
184 


6,897 


It  is  evident  that  verr  lazge  districts  of  the 
earth  are  eminently  subject  to  earthquakes. 
They  occur  also  very  fi^equently;  for  if  the 
last  fifty  years  have  given  such  extraordinair 
results,  compared  with  all  previous  time,  it  is 
so  only  because  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
phenomena  were  specially  recorded.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  earthquakes  are  only 
recorded  in  those  limited  districts  of  land 
peopled  by  races  of  men  civilised  and  intelligent 
enough  to  be  interested  and  not  merely  fright- 
ened by  the  convulsions  of  nature.  We  may 
conclude  that  more  than  sixty  earthquakes  take 
place  on  an  average  each  year  on  the  parts  of 
the  earth  subject  to  observation,  and  of  these 
about  one  in  every  eight  months  is  on  a  large 
and  important  scale. 

Since  1846  experiment  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  enquiiy,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hallet  and  others  the  young  science  of 
Sbismoloot  (under  which  term  we  shall  give  a 
brief  account  of  scientific  investigation  on  the 
subject)  has  taken  its  place  as  a  branch  of 
cosmicid  physics.  The  earthquake  of  October 
5  and  6,  1863,  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  severe  ever  felt  in  England,  which 
is  fortunately  situated  at  a  great  ustanee  from 
the  regions  frequently  devastated  by  these 
startling  phenomena.  Other  recent  earth« 
quakes  occurred  on  the  9th  of  Norember,  18^9^ 
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when  walls  were  thrown  down  at  Shrewihuzy, 
and  on  March  17,  1843,  when  bnildingp  were 
damagvHl  in  the  north  of  England. 

mtSewigm    [DsRMAPnBA ;  Fobftcttla.] 

"Baart  (Ger.  eeel,  an  cu).  In  Fainting,  a 
wooden  frame  naed  for  supporting  a  pictore 
daring  the  progress  of  its  execution. 

Basement.  In  Law,  a  convenience  which 
one  man  has  of  another,  his  neighbour,  by  giant 
or  prescription.  Easements  were  included  in 
the  Boman  law  under  the  title  tervitutes;  such 
are  a  way  oyer  the  lands  of  another,  or  a  water- 
course. 

Baet  (Ger.  ost).  The  point  of  the  horizon 
at  which  the  sun  rises  at  the  time  of  the  equi- 
noxes ;  or  the  point  determined  by  a  perpendi- 
cular to  the  meridian  drawn  towaros  the  quarter 
of  simrise.  The  east  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass. 

Bast  India  Compnn j.  A  &mou8  joint- 
stock  association  originally  established  to  cany 
on  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  East 
Indies,  or  rather  with  the  countries  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was 
constituted  by  royiu  charter  in  1600,  and  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  to  open 
the  trade,  to  enjoy  Uie  exclusiye  privile^s 
originally  conceded  tiU  1688.  At  that  period 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  restrain  the  freedom 
of  trade  without  the  sanction  of  psrliament 
having  been  denied,  a  rival  association  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament  in  its  favour;  but  after  a 
variety  of  negotiations,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specify,  the  two  corporations  were  joined  in 
1702  under  the  name  of '  The  United  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies ; '  an 
appellation  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day.  In  1708  the  United  Company 
was  secured  by  parliament  in  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  aU  places  eastward  of 
the  Cape  of  Go^  Hope  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan ;  and  this  privilege,  with  some  modi- 
fications, was  confirmed  and  prolonged  by 
successive  Acts  of  Parliament  down  to  1814. 
By  the  Act  63  Geo.  III.  c.  133,  passed  in  1813, 
the  East  India  Company's  charter  was  renewed 
for  twenty  years:  but  it  then  received  some 
important  modifications,  by  which  a  restricted 
intercourse  with  the  whole  of  the  company's 
Indian  possessions  was  permitted  to  all  British 
merchants ;  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  between 
England  and  China  being,  however,  retained  in 
the  hands  of  Uie  East  India  Company.  These 
concessions  paved  the  way  for  the  Act  of  1833, 
by  whi<^,  taough  the  company's  charter  was 
prolonged  till  1864,  not  only  was  the  mono- 
poly of  the  China  trade  abolished,  but  an  and 
wholly  put  to  the  company's  original  character 
of  a  commercial  association. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  commercial  sssociation  so 
mudi  as  a  great  territorial  power,  that  the 
East  India  Company  became  distinguished. 
The  first  establishments  of  the  English  in 
India,  as  of  other  European  nations,  arose  out 
of  the  alleged  necessity  of  providing  armed 
factories  or  strongholds,  where  the  adventurers 
inight  warehouse  their  goods,  and  reside  in 
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safety  for  the  purpose  of  canyiag  on  their 
intercourse  with  the  natives ;  hit  the  lutoriH 
speedily  degenerated  into  figtificidoiis,tnd  tho 
garrison  into  armies.  For  a  while  the  pover  of 
Uie  English  and  French  was  prettv  nnrly 
balanced  in  India ;  but  the  talents  anaTicton« 
of  the  &mous  Lend  dive  gave  us  a  decid(^i 
superiority  over  every  competitor,  fbieigii  or 
native,  and  extended  our  sway  over  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  portions  of  the  Mogoi 
empire.  The  policy  of  Clive,  whether  it  wu 
reslly  appzoved  by  the  suooeeding  gOTeroors- 
general  of  our  Indian  dominions,  or  forced 
upon  them  by  necessity,  has,  some  fev  short 
intervals  excepted,  heea  steadily  folkrwsd up; 
and  with  such  si^^ial  success,  that  our  Indun 
empire,  indudine  protected  states,  comnriaes  tt 
present  the  wbrne  of  the  peninsula  nom  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  to  Ctupe  Comoiin. 

Under  the  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  85,  for 
continuing  the  diarter  till  1864,  the  fimctioDS 
of  the  FSst  India  .  Company  were  rendered 
wholly  politicaL  It  was  to  continue  to  goTen 
India,  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Control  rCamoL, 
BoAiu)  of],  nearly  on  the  plan  laid  down  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  Act,  in  1784,  by  which  the  Bond 
of  Control  was  oonstitutedC  AU  tiie  retl  tad 
personal  property  belonging  to  the  eomptaj 
on  April  22,  1834,  was  Tested  in  the  crovn, 
and  to  be  held  or  managed  by  the  coDpuiT 
in  trust  for  the  same;  sulgect,  of  coais^. 
to  all  claims,  debts,  contracts,  &e.  tli^j 
in  existence,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  brought 
into  existence  by  competent  authoritj.  Be 
company's  debts  and  liabilities  were  sllduigfd 
on  India ;  the  dividend,  to  continue  at  K'^ 
per  cent,  to  be  paid  in  Englsad  out  of  ^ 
revenues  of  India ;  and  provision  was  made  ^ 
the  establishment  of  a  securitjf  fund  for  its 
discharge.  The  dividend  may  be  redeemed  bj 
parliament,  on  payment  of  200A  for  100^  stock, 
any  time  after  Apiil,  1874. 

The  company's  stock  forms  a  o^tsl  of 
6,000,000^,  into  which  all  persons,  natiT«0  or 
foreigners,  males  or  feBoales,  bodies  politieor 
corporate  (the  Governor  and  Company  of  tlM 
Bank  of  England  only  excepted),  are  at  liheity 
to  purchase,  without  limitation  of  smonot 
Since  1793,  the  dividends  have  been  10^  per 
cent,  to  which  they  are  limited  by  the  Act 
already  cited. 

The  proprietors  in  general  court  sssanbl«<] 
were  empowered  to  enact  by-law^  and  in  etb^f 
respects  were  competent  to  ue  complete  investi- 
gation, regulation,  and  control  of  eveiy  branch 
of  the  company's  conoenis ;  lmt»  for  tiie  dm^ 
promptdespatch  of  bnflaeBS,the  executive  detail 
was  vested  in  a  court  of  direotois.  A  geaersl 
court  was  required  to  be  held  once  in  the  montb 
of  March,  June^  September,  and  Deosmber,  in 
each  year.  No  one  could  be  presentat  agpneral 
court  unless  possessed  of  60(tf.  stock ;  nor  TOte 
upon  the  detenninati(m  of  any  question  unl^^ 
in  possession  of  1,000/.  stock  for  the  preceding 
twelve  monthSi  unless  such  stock  bad  b^o 
obtained   by  bequest   or  marriagiL    Persoos 
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possessed  of  1,000/.  stock  were  empowered  to 
give  a  single  vote ;  3,000/.  made  a  qualification 
for  two  votes ;  6,000/.  for  three  votes ;  and 
10,000/.  and  upwards  for  four  votes.  Upon  any 
special  occasion,  nine  proprietors,  duly  quali- 
fied by  the  possession  of  1,000/.  stock,  might,  by 
a  requisition  in  writing  to  the  court  of  directors, 
call  a  general  court;  which  the  directors  were 
requir^  to  summon  within  ten  days,  or,  in 
default,  the  proprietors  might  call  such  court 
by  notice  affixed  upon  the  Eoyal  Exchange.  In 
all  such  oourts  the  questions  were  decided  by  a 
majori^  of  voices ;  in  case  of  an  equality,  the 
determination  to  be  by  the  treasurer  drawing  a 
lot  Nine  proprietors  might  by  a  requisition  in 
writing  demand  a  ballot  upon  any  question, 
which  could  not  be  taken  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  general  court. 
The  court  of  directors  was  composed  of 
twenty-four  members,  chosen  from  among  the 
proprietors,  each  of  whom  must  be  possessed 
of  2,000/.  stock ;  nor  could  any  director,  after 
being  chosen,  act  longer  than  while  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  stock.  Of  these,  six  were  chosen 
OD  the  second  Wednesday  in  April  in  each 
year,  to  serve  for  four  years,  in  the  room  of  six 
who  had  completed  such  service.  After  an 
interval  of  twelve  months^  those  who  had  gone 
out  by  rotation  were  eligible  to  be  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  four  years.  The  directors 
chose  annually  from  amongst  themselves  a  chair- 
nuiQ  and  a  deputy-chairman.  They  were  re- 
quired by  bj-lawB  to  meet  once  in  every  week 
at  least;  but  they  frequently  met  oftener,  as 
occasion  required.  Not  less  than  thirteen  could 
form  a  court.  Their  determinations  were 
guided  by  a  minority.  In  case  of  an  equality, 
the  question  must  be  decided  by  the  drawing  of 
a  lot  by  the  treasurer:  upon  all  questions  of 
importance,  the  sense  of  the  court  was  taken  by 


ballot  The  company's  officers,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  received  their  appointments  imme- 
diately from  the  court,  to  whom  they  were 
responsible  for  the  due  and  faithful  discharge 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 

The  principal  powers  of  the  court  of  directon 
were  vested  in  a  secret  committee,  forming  a 
sort  of  cabinet  or  privy  council.  All  communi- 
cations of  a  confidential  or  delicate  nature 
between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  company 
were  submitted,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to 
the  consideration  of  this  conmiittee;  and  the 
directions  of  the  board,  as  to  political  affiiirs, 
might  be  transmitted  direct  to  India,  through 
the  committee,  without  being  seen  by  the  other 
directors.  The  secret  committee  waa  appointed 
by  the  court  of  directors,  and  its  members 
sworn  to  secrecy. 

The  territorial  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Ck)mpany  were  divided  into  the  three  presi- 
dencies of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  at 
each  of  which  me  executive  government  was 
administered  by  a  governor  and  three  coun- 
cillors, the  governor  of  the  Bengal  presidency 
being  at  the  same  time  governor-general  of 
India.  In  their  several  presidencies,  the  go- 
vernors and  their  councillors  possessed  the 
privilege  of  enacting  and  enforcing  laws ;  sub- 
ject, however,  in  some  cases,  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  approval  of  the  court  of  directoxB 
and  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  following  table  {Parliamentary  Paper, 
1861),  of  which,  however,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
guarantee  the  exactness,  represented  the  area 
and  population  under  the  dominion  of  the 
company  in  1851,  not  long  before  the  period 
when  it  ceased  to  reign.  Subsequently,  however, 
it  acquired  the  Pui\jaub,  and  considerable  tracts 
of  territory  in  Burmah  and  elsewhere  :-» 


Bafiuu  BninHh 

Bengal     

North- Western  Frofrlnoes 

Madras     ••....• 

Bombay 

EMteB  atnita  Bettlementa     . 


Bengal 
ICadras 
BMolny 


N13IVX  BcAxn. 


TPoamav  firAixs. 


▲na 


sq.  miles 

836,663 

86,671 

144,889 

120,066 

1,676 


088,404 
60,687 
66,330 


188 
800 


Popolatkm 


47,968,820 
38,800,649 
16,389,436 
10,486,017 
203,640 


48,064,896 
4,691,230 
4,618,336 


171,217 
not  known 


Grand  Total . 

InilA  BBTOKD  TBB  QAHOm.-'BHtiah  AccHiiiihHi  m  1834  and  1836. 
Ooontriea  south  d  Bangoon,  oonsiatlng  of  half  the  prorlnoe  d  Hartaban,  and 

the  provinoea  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Tenaaaerln,  and  the  ICergol  Mes     .... 

The  provizioe  of  Arracan    . 

OoimtrieB  from  which  the  Buxmeae  have  been  expelled,  oonstotlBg  of  Atsam  and 

the  adjaoent  petty  states,  oocnpying  a  qwce  of  about  ....•• 

Total •       • 

'  "  748 


Am 


aq.  miles 


877,769 


690,861 


1,868,118 


1,868,101 


13,000 
11,000 

64,000 


77,000 


Fopnlaltea 


96,766,863 


63,868,061 


161,144,908 


171,917 


161,816,130 


61,000 
100,000 

160,000 


801,000 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY 


Such  was  the  height  of  power  to  which  this' 
celebrated  body  had  attained,  when  the  terrible  j 
outbreak  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857-8  oc- 
curred. It  was  repressed  at  a  great  expenditure 
of  life  and  treasure,  and  mainly  by  the  energy 
and  political  ability  of  the  civil  and  military 
aen'ants  of  the  company  itself.  Nevertheless, 
this  great  event  combined  with  many  other 
causes  to  induce  parliament  and  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
dominion  of  India  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
the  crown.  The  change  was  effected,  after 
much  discussion,  by  the  Act  'for  the  Better 
Government  of  India,'  21  &  22  Vict  c  106 
(1858).  The  government  of  India,  under  the 
crown,  was  vested  in  a  secretary  of  «tate  and 


oouDcil,  the  Utt«r  consisting  of  fifbeen  mem* 
bers,  partly  nominated  by  the  crown  and  partly 
elected  by  the  whole  body.  The  oouxil  now 
comprises  sevenl  of  those  directors  who  took 
the  most  active  part  in  the  admimatntion 
of  the  affiirs  of  the  company.  The  company 
itself  is  continued  in  existence  by  ceitain 
clauses  of  the  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  mfr* 
naging  its  funds,  &c;  but  its  powefs  aa  a 
governing  and  as  a  commercial  body  hars 
ceased  alto^ther. 

The  subjoined  return  oontains  an  aoeoimt  of 
the  various  stocks,  loans,  debts,  te  of  the 
company,  and  subsequently  of  the  crown  go- 
vernment of  India,  including  the  6,000,000/.  of 
India  stock  alresdy  described  :— 


Return  of  all  Stocks^  Loans,  Debts,  and  Liabilities  chargeahU  on  the  East  India  Bewnuu,  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  up  to  the  latest  Period  of  Dime  to  which  such  Return  eon  be  madt 
otU:  viz,  England,  Dicember  31,  1864;  India,  April  30,  1863. 


IKDU. :  Anuz.  80, 1868.— (The  Bupee  oonvertad  into  Sterling  at  the  exchange  of  Sc) 

"*—"*'!  *-" 

Tnmnxj  NoIm 

S-H^Paa* 

BUtapivablc 

D*piNltiaad 

Md 

Oovemment  of 

India   . 
Bengal     . 
North-We8tem 

Provinces    . 
Pnnjaub  . 
Madras    . 
Bombay  . 

£          i          £ 
62,284,484        2.798,882 

1 

!         !             '    63,600 
42,802  !       . 

1,820 

£ 

1,288,196 

• 

22,700 

'  29S.860 
7,950 

£ 
2,879348 

•                  • 

a                   • 

'891.449 
1,808,998 

£ 

1,897,251 
9,042 

•         • 

'  177,281 
214,851 

£ 

5,866,916 
2,409,285 

1,068,689 
980,182 
902,411 

1,661,167 

£ 

76,4<5,5:i 

2,418,327 

1.0M.J-» 
1,0«.6« 
13W.7H  1 
8,6»i^l 

Total. 

62,279,106  ,      2,863,882 

1,614,706  i      6,580,290 

2,297,875 

12,888.570 

87,017,?:^ 

EsoLAND  :  Dbcxicbsr  81, 1864*                                                           , 

EftrtlBdU 
Boods 

EMt  IndU 
l>rbcn. 

(IITM 

ladte  f\n 

mr  C«Bt. 

Stock 

IndU  Foar 
per  CcoL 

Stock 

Owing  fbr 
Esporu 

Capttel  «r  Indiu  Batlvay 

•nd  othnr  GnanaMad 

Compuitct  ranaintac  la 

tb«  H omc  Trta«af7,  after 

dMluetiag  Svnu  (imtlj 

MtimaMd )  dnw  bj 

them  Inladta 

BUborsa. 
utiangvoBt- 

• 

1 

£ 

3,186,917 

£ 
4,868,000 

£ 

1B,720,100 

£ 
2,441,000 

£ 

113,687 

£ 
1,912,851 

£ 

8,082 

£ 
314,689 

28,309,nS 

(Ger.  oster).  The  festival  which  is 
held  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion. The  term,  according  to  Bede,  is  derived 
from  Eostra,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  name 
as  Ashtaroth. 

The  Jews  celebrated  their  passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  being  the 
lunar  month  of  which  the  fourteenth  day  either 
falls  on,  or  next  follows,  the  day  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
this  fell  on  a  Friday:  the  resurrection,  therefore, 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  week, 
thence  denominated  the  Lor^s  day.  The  primi- 
tive Christians  in  their  desire  to  celebrate  this 
anniverMiry  rightly  fell  into  two  different  sys- 
tems. The  Western  churches  observed  the  near- 
est Sunday  to  the  full  moon  of  Nisan,  taking  no 
account  of  the  day  on  which  the  passover  would 
be  celebrated.  The  Orientals,  on  the  other  hand, 
following  the  Jewish  calendair,  adopted  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan  upon  which  to  copimemorate  the 
cniciflxion,  and  observed  the  festival  of  Easter 
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on  the  third  day  following,  opon  whatever  daj  of 
the  week  that  might  &11 ;  hence  they  obtaiiwd 
the  name  of  Quaitodecimantes :  the  kmn 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  Sl 
Paul,  the  latt«r  to  that  of  St.  John. 

The  dispute  upon  this  point  in  the  secood 
and  third  centuries  is  rema^able,  as  connected 
with  perhaps  the  first  ev«nt  which  eas  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of  the  primscr 
of  the  biahop  of  Borne;  and  it  is  the  more  io* 
teresting  as  both  parties  daim  it  as  a  testimony 
in  favour  of  their  own  views.  Yietor,  bialK^ 
of  Rome^  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to  the 
Oriental  bishops,  requiring  their  oonframitj  to 
the  Western  rule;  which  was  answered  hj 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesua,  in  the  n«nie  of 
the  rest,  expressing  their  resolution  to  maintain 
the  custom  handed  down  to  them  by  their  aa- 
cestors.  The  Romish  biahop  thereupon  broke 
off  communion  with  them ;  but  he  was  rebuked 
by  Irenaras  of  Lyons,  and  it  was  agreed  ^  his 
mediation  that  each  party  should  retain  iti 


EASY 

own  cQstomfl.  Such  continaed  to  be  the  prac- 
tioe  till  &e  time  of  Constantine,  when  the 
conncil  of  Nice  determined  the  matter  by  the 
foUowing  canons:- 

1.  EttBter  must  be  celebrated  on  a  Sunday. 

2.  This  Sunday  must  follow  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  paschal  moon ;  so  that  if  the  foar- 
teenth  day  of  the  paachal  moon  falls  on  a 
Sunday,  then  Easter  most  be  celebrated  on  the 
Sonday  following. 

3.  The  paschal  moon  is  that  moon  of  which 
the  fourteenth  day  either  falls  on,  or  next  fol- 
lows, the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

4.  The  2l8t  day  of  March  is  to  be  accounted 
tbe  day  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  new  moons,  it  is  necessaiy  to  observe, 
are  those  of  the  ecelesiastical  calendar,  which 
are  determined  arbitrarily  (by  the  lunar  cycle 
in  the  Julian  calendar,  and  by  means  of  the 
table  of  epacts  in  the  Gregorian) ;  so  that  the 
above  rules  define  Easter  without  ambiguity. 
The  new  moons  of  the  calendar  are  in  genend 
one  or  two  days,  sometimes  even  three  days, 
laUr  than  the  astronomical  or  true  new  moons ; 
and  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  is  ac- 
oounted  the  full  moon,  although  the  opposition 
takes  place  more  frequently  on  the  sixteenth 
day.    [CAI.BNDAB;  Epact.J 

Sftay.  The  Sea  phrase  for  a  ship  that  moves 
oyer  the  sea  without  jerking  or  straining.  In 
steamboats  it  is  also  the  word  of  command  to 
the  engineer  when  a  less  degree  of  speed  is 
required:  in  this  sense  it  is  also  pronounced 

San  de  Colofne  (Fr.).  A  perfumed 
spirit  originally  prepared  at  Cologne,  and  prin- 
apally  used  as  a  perfume ;  though  many  ima- 
ginary medical  virtues  have  also  been  ascribed 
to  it  Various  recipes  have  been  published  for 
the  preparation  of  eau  de  Cologne.  The  follow- 
ing afKtrds  a  good  imitation  of  the  original 
uticle :  Take  of  alcohol  one  pint ;  of  the  oib 
of  bergamot,  orange-peel,  and  rosemary,  each 
one  drachm ;  of  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  one 
drachm;  orange-flower  water,  one  pint;  distil 
one  pint  from  a  water-bath. 

Ban  de  Jawelle.  A  bleaching  and  dis- 
infecting solution  of  chloride  or  hypochlorite  of 
soda. 

Baa  da  &aoe«  A  strong  solution  of  am- 
monia, scented  and  rendered  milky  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  mastic  and  oil  of  amber. 
It  is  considered  an  effective  remedy  in  India 
against  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes. 

Bavi  atadloliiale  (Fr.).  Under  this  name 
a  remedy  for  the  gout  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Husson,  a  French  officer.  It  attained 
great  celebrity  in  this  country  about  fifty  years 
tgo,  and  was  much  used  till  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  a  vinous  tincture  of  colchicum,  since 
which  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  officinal 
preparations  of  that  drug  have  become  its  sub- 
stitutes. 

Bavaa  ( A.-Sax.  efese,  a  maiyin  or  edge).  In 
Architecture,  the  lowest  edges  of  the  inclined 
sides  of  a  loof  which  project  beyond  the  face  of 
the  wall,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water  therefrom. 
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The  eaves  sometimes  are  provided  with  a  semi-* 
circular  cast-iron  ^tter  and  a  down  pipe,  at 
other  times  the^  discharge  the  water  upon  the 
bare  ground  without  the  intervention  of  any 
gutter. 

Bbblaff  of  tbe  Tide*  The  reflux  of  the 
tide.    [Tide.] 

Bbenaeeae  (Ebenus,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  shrubby  or  arborescent  Exogens 
of  the  Gentianal  alliance,  chiefly  inhabiting  the 
tropics.  They  are  allied  to  OUaceaf  with  which 
they  agree  in  the  placentation  of  their  seeds ; 
but  are  distinguished  by  their  alternate  leaves 
and  axillary  flowers,  which  are  usually  unisexual. 
They  are  more  closely  related  to  Aqutfoliaeea, 
but  differ  in  the  number  of  their  stamens  and  in 
their  divided  sexes.  Some  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  hardness  and  blackness  of  their 
wood,  known  under  the  name  of  Ebony  and 
Iron-wood ;  others,  as  the  Kaki  of  China,  yield 
an  eatable  fruit.  All  are  beautiful  objects  when 
growing. 

Bbionitea*  An  ancient  sect  (referred  by 
Mosheim  to  the  second  century),  who  believed 
in  Christ  as  an  inspired  messenger  of  God,  but 
considered  Him  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  mere 
man,  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  They  main- 
tained also  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  rejected  the  authority  of  St.  PauL 
The  origin  of  their  name  is  uncertain,  some 
deriving  it  from  that  of  their  supposed  founder : 
others  deduce  it  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
poor,  and  suppose  the  title  to  be  given  to  them 
in  reference  either  to  the  poverty  of  the  class  to 
which  they  mostly  belonged,  or  the  meannes* 
of  their  doctrine. 

■blaniii.  A  yellow  oystalline  subtance, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  potash  on  wood- 
spirit      [PntOXAltTHIKB.] 

Sbonite*  A  hard  black  compound  obtained 
by  blending  caoutchouc  or  gntta  percha  with 
variable  proportions  of  sulphur. 

■bonj.  The  heart-wood  of  various  species 
of  Diospyros.  Mauritius  Ebony  comes  from 
J).  Ebenum ;  Coromandel  Ebony  is  the  wood  of 
2>.  MdanoxyUm]  and  the  Bastard  Ebony  of 
Ceylon,  that  of  2>.  Ebenaster,  Ebony  is  heavier 
than  water,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  gives  off 
an  aromatic  odour  when  burnt. 

BbnlUoaoope.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  spirit  of  wine,  by  the 
carefiu  determination  of  its  boiling  point 

BbnllltlOB  (Lat  ebullio,  /  bubble  up). 
The  motion  produced  in  a  liquid  by  its  rapid 
conversion  into  vapour. 

^eaite  (Fr.  discarded).  A  ^me  at  cards 
for  two  persons,  very  popular  in  France.  It  is 
played  with  a  pi<|uet  pack  of  32  cards,  all  finom 
the  6  to  the  2  being  excluded.  The  king  ranks 
as  the  highest  card ;  the  ace  ranks  between  the 
knave  and  10 ;  the  other  cards  have  the  same 
relative  value  as  at  whist.  Five  cards  are 
dealt  to  each  player,  and  a  trump  card  turned 
up.  The  non-dealer  may  then  propose  to 
throw  out  or  discard  any  number  of  cards^ 
which  may  be  allowed  or  refused  by  the 
dealer,  who  in  the  former  case  gives  an  equal 
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number  from  the  pack,  and  may  change  any 
number  himself  in  like  manner.  If  the  elder 
hand  is  still  dissatisfied  with  his  cards,  he  may 
propose  again  and  again  till  the  pack  is  ex- 
nausted. 

When  the  hands  are  settled,  the  two  parties 
play  alternately,  the  object  being  to  win  tricks, 
as  at  whist,  and  the  play  being  regulated  in 
the  same  manner,    except    that    the    second 

E layer  mnst  win  the  trick  if  he  can,  either  by  a 
igher  card,  or  by  trumping  if  he  cannot  follow 
suit.  The  game  consists  of  five  points,  which 
are  made  as  follows :  The  party  who  wins  three 
tricks  out  of  the  flye  makes  whut  is  called  the 
pointf  which  scores  one ;  winning  all  fire  tricks 
li  called  the  voU,  and  counts  two.  A  king 
turned  up  scores  one  for  the  dealer ;  and  the 
king  of  trumps  held  in  either  hand  scores  one 
for  the  holder,  but  in  this  case  it  must  be 
declared  before  playing.  If  the  non-dealer 
decline  to  take  cards,  and  lose  the  point,  his 
opponent  scores  two  for  it  instead  of  one ;  and 
if  the  dealer  refuse  to  give  cards  on  the  first 
asking,  and  the  opponent  make  the  point,  it 
■cores  two  in  like  manner. 

aolKkUcs  (Qr.  iKfi6\ioir,  a  medicine  which 
expels  the  foetus).  Remedies  which  by  exciting 
uterine  contractions  promote  the  expulsion  of 
the  contents  of  the  uterus.  Sarin  and  drastic 
purges  hare  been  termed  echolica,  but  the  only 
unequiTocal  agent  of  this  class  is  Ergot. 

aooeatrie  (Or.  ^c,  and  KhnpoPf  a  centre). 
An  arrangement  of  machinery  by  which  a  cir- 
cular motion  is  converted  into  a  horizontal  or 
vertical  one,  or  vice  versA  It  usually  consists 
of  a  circular  disc  placed  upon  the  prime  mover, 
which  works  in  a  frame,  in  connection  with  the 
piece  to  which  motion  has  to  be  communicated, 
by  means  of  a  pulley,  or  collar  moving  freely 
upon  the  secondary  motor.  This  kind  of  ar- 
rangement  is  generally  adopted  for  communi- 
cating movement  to  the  valves  of  steam  engines, 
in  which  case  the  weight  of  the  pulley  is  balanced 
on  the  shaft  by  a  counter  weight  cast  upon  it. 

■otflftjmoBis  (Gr.  ^Kx^f^Mrif).  The  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  ^e  cellular  membrane 
which  results  from  blows  and  bruises. 

Bootosia  (Or.  iKK\fi<rta),  In  Ancient 
History,  the  great  assembly  of  the  Athenian 
people,  at  which  every  free  citiaen  might  attend 
and  vote.  This  assembly,  though  nominally 
possessed  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state 
from  the  earliest  timea,  yet  having  no  fixed 
times  of  meetinff,  was  but  seldom  convened ; 
so  that  the  archons,  who  were  elected  firom 
the  body  of  nobles  or  eupatrids,  had  virtually 
the  whole  management  of  the  state.  But  the 
regulations  of  S^on,  which  appointed  it  to  meet 
regularly  four  times  in  eveiy  period  of  thirty- 
five  days,  besides  extraordmaiy  occasions^  on 
which  it  might  be  convened,  called  it  into 
active  energy.  Solon,  however,  restricted  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Ecdesia  to  such  as 
had  before  passed  through  the  senate  of  five 
hundred;  bat  when  the  democratic  spirit  of 
•ftar-times  prevailed,  this  rule  was  not 
•tri^  obMVTed.    The  magistrates  who  had 
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the  management  of  these  assemblies  vere  th« 
Prytanes  [Psttakbs],  the  Prohedri  [Pbohb- 
DRi],  and  Epistates  [Epistates].  The  tni 
of  these  sometimes  convened  the  people,  and 
hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  programn.^ 
giving  an  account  of  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  Prohedri  proposed  to  the  pe^^^'lf 
the  subjects  on  which  they  were  to  decide,  and 
counted  the  votes.  The  Epistate>,  who  prf»id>>i 
over  the  whole,  gave  the  liberty  of  votimi. 
which  might  not  be  done  before  his  stgnal  wu 
given. 

The  forms  of  their  proceedings  were  ts 
follows  :  First,  an  expiatory  victim  was  eaon- 
ficed,  and  his  blood  carried  and  sprinkled 
round  the  bounds  of  the  assembly.  Then  tb» 
public  crier  demanded  silence,  and  invited  all 
persons  above  fifty  years  of  age  to  apeak ;  aftf? 
that,  anyone  who  pleased.  After  the  8nljr<*t 
was  discussed,  they  proceeded  to  vote  on  t.v 
crier's  demanding  of  them, '  whether  thej  woul  1 
consent  to  the  decree  proposed  to  them?' 
The  votes  were  commonly  given  by  show  d 
hands,  but  on  some  occasions  by  ballot.  WKn 
the  suffinges  had  been  examined  and  tk<:r 
numbers  declared,  the  Prytane*  dissolved  iL.* 
assembly.  In  order  to  incite  the  people  !<> 
attend  the  Ecclesia,  a  small  pay  ik  one  or 
three  oboli  was  given  for  early  appearamv: 
and  a  rope,  rubbed  with  vermilion,  was  (m'-\ 
through  the  Agora,  to  mark  such  aa  lA:n:^i 
behind,  who  were  accordingly  fined.  F.^:^ 
this,  the  most  fiunous  of  Grecian  pubhc  as>  n- 
blies,  the  name  passed  to  designate  pa- ■* 
assemblies  regularly  convoked  in  generdl :  a^  i- 
the  Book  of  Acts  the  *  meeting '  of  the  citizen 
of  Ephesus  is  termed  eocUsUt^  and  those  '.' 
search  for  the  meaning  of  words  in  histonr  ^2 
have  no  doubt  that  the  word  which  we  m.  ^ 
church  has  in  the  same  book  the  priiuir.- 
meaning  of  the  regular '  meeting  *  or '  assemt  ir 
of  Christians  in  any  place. 

Beoleatastes  (Or.).  A  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament:  the  word  signifies 'th'> 
preacher,'  and  the  book  is  popularly  ascnl-ei 
to  Solomon. 

Boolesiastle.  Something  pertaining  to  or 
set  apart  for  the  church;  in  oontradiBtiDctiuTi 
to  civil  or  aeciilar,  which  regards  the  vorid. 
Ecclesiastics  are  persons  whose  ftanctioDs  con- 
sist  in  performing  the  service  or  in  maintainiog 
the  discipline  of  the  church.     [Clxbot.] 

Boeiestaatioal  Commlaaloaen  fi« 
Snrland.  Appointed  originaDy  in  183^  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  dioceses  of  the  chareh 
of  England,  and  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  with  reference  to  amount  of  reveDO^ 
&c.  In  pursuance  of  their  Reports,  the  epi- 
scopal revenues  were  distributed  on  a  new  and 
permanent  footing,  approaching  to  equaUsation: 
part  of  the  revenues  of  colligate  and  cathedrdl 
churches,  with  the  whole  endowment  of  non- 
residentiary  prebends  and  offices,  was  carried  to 
a  fund  in  order  to  nuke  better  provision  for 
the  cure  of  souls.  But  large  sums  out  of  th^ 
fund  thus  created  were  in  hct  appropriated  to 
the  construction  and  repair  of  episcopal  n*- 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS 

dences.  The  oommisflion  whs  ooDsiderably  en* 
krged  in  1840  under  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict  c.  113. 
BeetealMiCtoal  Covrto.  The  ordinaiy 
Ecclesiastical  Conrts  in  England  and  Wales  are, 
beginning  with  the  lowest : — 

1.  The  Peculiar  Courts,  which  are  xery 
Bumerems;  Boval,  Archiepiscopal,  Episcopal, 
Decanal,  Sub-decanal,  Prebendal,  Rectorial, 
and  Vicarial;  with  iurisdiction  frequently 
extending  only  to  a  single  parish,  and  some- 
times limited  only  to  a  piurt  of  the  matters 
usually  subject  to«  ecclesiastical  cognisance. 

2.  The  Archdeacon's  Court,  generally  sub- 
ofrdinate,  with  an  appeal  to  that  of  the  bishop. 

3.  The  Courts  of  Commissaries,  esped&Uy 
appointed  by  the  bishop. 

4.  The  Diocesan  Court  of  eyezy  bishop 
within  his  respectire  diocese. 

5.  The  ProTincial  or  Archiepiscopal  Courts. 
A  suit  is  commenced  in  the  Ecclesiastical 

Courts  by  a  process,  sued  out  by  the  party 
complaining,  and  served  on  the  other  party  by 
an  officer  of  the  court  The  ptirty  cited  may 
appear  either  in  person  or  by  nis  proctor,  who 
discharges  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  at- 
torneys in  common  law  courts.  A  party  dis- 
obeying citation  may  be  pronounced  contuma- 
cious, and  imprisoned  by  an  attachment  out  of 
the  lord  chanceUor^s  court 

In  case  the  party  cited  appear  to  show  cause 
against  his  citation  that  the  court  has  no  juris- 
diction, or  that  he  is  not  amenable  to  it,  this 
preliminary  objection  is  heard  upon  petition 
and  affidavits.  If  the  judge  decide  against  the 
defendant  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the 
latter  may  apply  to  the  courts  of  common  law 
for  a  prohibition. 

The  law  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  is  ad- 
ministered by  men  associated,  as  a  distinct 
profession,  for  the  practice  of  the  civil  and 
ranon  laws.  They  are  incorporated  as  *  the 
college  of  doctors  of  law.'     [Doctobs*  Cok- 

KOKS.] 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  twofold :  1.  In  causes  of  a  purely 
spiritual  nature  pertaining  to  the  discipline  of 
the  church;  2.  In  causes  of  a  civil  nature, 
including  some  of  a  mixed  character,  partaking 
of  the  spiritual,  such  as  suits  for  tithes  in 
former  timea,  suits  respecting  a  right  to  seats 
in  church,  and  the  like. 

1.  The  first  of  these  branches  arises  out 
of  the  natural  power  exercised  by  eveiy  church 
to  correct  its  communicants  by  censures  and 
discipline  submitted  to.  Under  this  class 
^s  the  cognisance  of  ofibnces  committed 
by  the  dergv  themselves  by  neglect  of  duty, 
immoral  or  neretieal  delinquencies,  suffering 
dilapidations^  &c. ;  also  by  laymen,  in  brawling 
and  other  indecent  conduct  in  churches  and 
churchyards,  in  neglecting  to  repair  churches, 
in  cases  of  incest,  incontinence,  defamation. 
All  these,  except  the  last,  are  termed  causes 
of  eorrsetion.  The  punishments  inflicted  are 
monition,  penance,  excommunication,  suspension 
ob  ingrtssu  ecdtsi^  and  (in  the  case  of  clergy- 
men) suspension  from  office  and  depriTution. 
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In  the  case  of  laymen  a  great  part  of  this 
jurisdiction  has  fallen  into  disuse;  and  tlie 
real  penalty,  whenever  a  cause  is  tried,  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  payment  of  costs  by 
the  guilty  party.  The  terrors  so  long  attached 
to  the  process  of  excommunication  (the  only 
one  by  which  ecclesiastical  courts  can  enforce  a 
sentence)  are  now  matter  of  history.  By  the 
common  law  a  person  excommunicated  was 
incapacitated  from  any  legal  act,  and  was^ 
moreover,  on  certificate  from  the  bishop,  liable 
to  imprisonment  until  reconciled  to  the  church ; 
but  now,  by  the  statute  63  €heo.  III.  c.  cxxvii. 
the  writ  de  oontumaoe  capiendo  is  substituted 
for  the  old  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo  in 
cases  of  contempt;  and  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  excommunication  is  still  pronounced  as 
a  sentence,  the  court  is  empowered  to  assign 
a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months.  2.  In  causes  of  a  civil  nature  the 
ftinctions  of  these  courts  may  now  be  said  to 
have  very  nearly  ceased.  These  were  divided  into 
causes  pecuniary,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  extinguished  by  the  abolition  of  tithes: 
matrimonial ;  abolished  by  20  &  21  Vict  c  85 
[Mabhtaob]  except  in  the  matter  of  granting 
marriage  hcenses:  testamentary;  transferred 
in  the  same  session,  by  the  Act  20  &  21  Vict 
c.  77,  to  a  civil  court,  proceeding  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law. 

BeelealMtlona.  One  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Bible,  composed,  it  is  asserted,  by 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  admitted  W  the 
Romish  church  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment This  book  was  originally  written  in  Syro- 
Chaldaic,  and  consists  chiefly  of  meditations  on 
religion  and  the  conduct  of  human  life. 

Sooleslology.  A  modem  term  denoting 
the  science  of  church  architecture,  fittings,  ar- 
rangements, and  symbolism. 

Boooprotlos  (Gr.  ^k,  out,  and  Kiiwpos,  ex- 
crement).  The  term  formerly  applied  to  mild 
aperient  medicines. 

Bod7«la  (Gr.  Muo-if,  a  stripping)^  The 
moulting  of  the  skin. 

:ficbeloB  (Fr.).  Signifies  the  position  of  a 
body  of  troops,  when  its  divisions  are  so  formed 
as  to  be  behind  one  another  in  the  form  of  steps. 
Formations  in  ^elon  are  of  two  kinds — direct 
and  oblique. 

Bobldna  (Gr.  tx^tiva,  an  adder).  In  Mytho- 
logy, a  monster,  half-maid  and  half-serpent,  of 
whom  there  are  many  l^ends,  allvaiying  greatlv 
in  detaiL  One  my&,  which  connects  her  with 
Hercules  and  the  Scythians,  is  given  by  He- 
rodotus (iy.  »-10).  For  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  see  Max  Miiller^s  Lectures  on  ike  Science 
of  Language^  first  series,  p.  866. 

Echidna.  In  Zoology,  a  name  proposed  by 
Cuvier  for  a  genus  of  Australian  qusorupeds, 
having  the  general  form  of  an  ant-eater,  but 
covered  with  spines.  The  Echidna,  like  the 
OmitAorhynehus,  deviates  in  a  remaricable 
manner  from  the  typical  structure  of  the  mam- 
malia in  general  in  the  organisation  of  the 
generative  and  osseous  systems,  and  forms 
with  it  a  &mily  or  order  called  Mohotbbma 
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ECHO 


[we  that  word].  In  the  male  of  the  Echidna,  |  EcRnrus.  In  Arehitectan»  the  name  gf  tb« 
as  in  the  Omithorkynchtu^  the  hind  foot  in  cushion  or  eapital  of  the  Doric  order,  fron  tb* 
armed  with  a  carved  epor,  perforated  like  the  '  circumatanoe  that  originally  thia  member  wu 
fang  of  a  viper  by  the  duct  of  a  poison  gland,  painted  with  the  echinni,  the  oniameot  oom- 
whence  probably  the  reason  for  th«*  name,  monly  known  as  the  ewafKifoM^ne.  The  painted 
Among  the  colonists  of  Anstralia,  the  Echidna  \  ornaments  have  perished ;  bnt  the  Doric  pillsn 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  porca-  {  of  later  times,  executed  after  the  costom  ms 
pine.  It  frequents  sandy  localities,  lives  in  |  established  of  cutting  or  carving  the  ornsmeDUl 
barrows,  and  feeds  on  ants  and  other  insects,  i  details,  have  this  decoration  perfectly  preserred. 
which  it  entraps  by  means  of  a  long  and  ad-   It  is  also  one  of  the  most  charactenstie  nmning 


hesive  tonguei. 

BobidBlne.  Serpent  Poison,  The 
tion  from  the  poison-glands  of  the  viper  and  theium. 
other  serpents.  It  is  a  clear,  viscid,  neutral, 
yellowish  fluid,  containing  albumen,  mucus, 
fatty  matter,  and  a  yellow  colouring  principle ; 
and  among  its  salts,  phosphates  and  chlorides. 
Associated  with  the  albumen  is  a  peculiar 
nitrogenous  body  to  which  the  term  tchidnine 
has  been  more  specially  applied.  The  poison- 
bag  of  the  viper  seldom  contains  more  than  two 
grains  of  the  poisonous  liquid:  l-250th  of  a 
grain  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  small  bird. 


ornaments  of  the  earlier  period  of  Qrcek  ut, 
secre-   and  abounds  in  the  decorations  of  the  £rc- 


(G^.  lixA  sound).  A  aound  nflected 
ftom  a  distant  suiface,  and  repeated  to  the  ear. 
Though  echo  is  a  simple  consequence  of  th« 
reflection  of  sound,  several  conditions  must  b« 
fulfilled  before  it  can  be  produced.  In  the 
flrst  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  esr  be 
situated  in  the  line  of  the  reflection ;  and  ia 
order  that  the  person  who  emits  the  somid 
may  himself  hear  the  echo,  this  line  most 
be  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  sui&m,  it 
least  if  there  is  only  one  reflectmg  snr&c^; 


Bchlnate  (Gr.   ix^wt^  a  hedgehop).      In 
Botany,  fiimished  with  rigid  hairs  or  prickles,  |  but  if  there  are  several  such  sur&ces  properlr 
as  the  husk  of  tlie  Sweet  Chestnut.  disposed,  the  sound  may  be  brought  bsck  bj  s 

Bchlnococem  (Gr.  ^x<m»f,  and  ir^iorot,  a  series  of  successive  reflections  to  the  poict 
eyst).  A  genus  of  Hydatids  or  Cystic  Ento- ,  from  which  it  emanated.  In  the  second  placv, 
Boons,  of  which  one  Mpecies  (Echin,  hominis)  is  it  is  necessary  that  the  opposing  suz&ce  b«  %\ 
recorded  by  Rudolphi  as  infesting  occasionally 


the  human  subject. 

Beliiiiodennata«  BoblBOtfemui,  Belli- 
Boderma  (Gr.  ix**^h  bdcI  d^pfUL,  skin).  A 
name  applied  to  a  class  of  Invertebrate  Radiate 
animals,  which  have  a  crustaoeous  or  coriaceous 


a  certain  distance  from  the  ear;  for  if  th« 
direct  and  reflected  sounds  succeed  esrh  oth^r 
with  great  rapidity,  they  are  in  some  measure 
confounded,  and  the  echo  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. Hence  laige  rooms  and  vaulted  QiT<« 
have  a  strong  resonance,  but  no  echo  ispn^ 


integument^  most  commonly  armed  with  tuber-  j  duced  by  them,  the  proximity  of  the  walls  m- 


cles  or  spines.    They  are  classifled  as  follows : 

Order:  Crinoidea. 

Families:  Encrinidfe. 
ComatulidiB. 
Order :  Asteroidea  (Starfishes). 
Families:  Ophiurids. 
Stelleridse. 
Order:  Ct/stoidea. 
Order :  Echinoidea  (Urchins). 
Families:  Clvpeasteridn. 
EcmnidsB. 
Spatangid». 
Order:  Holuthurioidea  (Sea-cucumbers). 
Families:  Holuthurida. 
Synaptidae. 
Order:  Sipunculoidea, 

Families:  Sipunculidse. 
Echiuridse. 


dering  it  impossible  to  diatingnish  the  reflec'ed 
sounds. 

Obserration  proves  that  sound  passes  thnm^ 
the  atmosphere  at  the  rata  of  about  1,125  if^ 
in  a  second ;  hence  a  person  placed  «t  bill* 
that  distance,  or  612  feet  from  the  reflMbg 
surfoce,  would  hear  the  echo  exactly  one  tecond 
after  the  sound  was  emitted  by  him,  and  tb« 
echo  would  repeat  as  many  distinct  soands  ss 
the  ear  can  distinguish  in  a  second.  Tbe  nt* 
most  number  of  sounds  which  any  ear  can 
distinguish  in  a  second  perhaps  does  not  exceed 
ten ;  hence  the  least  distance  of  the  reflecting 
surface  from  the  point  whence  the  sound  ii 
emitted  must  be  aoout  fifty  feet,  in  order  tbst 
an  echo  may  be  produced. 

Everything  wnich  ia  capable  of  reflecdog 
sonorous  pulses  may  cause  an  echo;  wheDC<> 
the  wall  of  a  house,  or  the  rampart  of  s  dxr, 
a  wood,  rocks,  or  mountains,  produce  eehoei 
Unless,  however,  the  suifiice  which  reflects  tbe 


BetalBopora  (Gr.  ix^vos,  and  *ipes,  a  pore). 
A  subgenus  of  Madrbporbs  [see  that  word]. 

Bohlniui  (Gr.  4x<^^')*  ^^  generic  name  j  sound  is  of  considerable  extent,  the  echo  will 
of  the  Sea-urchins,  which  constitutes  the  type  i  be  too  feeble  to  be  heard.  A  certain  degree  of 
of  the  class  Echinoderma,  The  linnnan  genus  concarity  in  the  surfiice,  by  which  ^reiil 
is  now  subdivided  into  many  subgenera ;  some  '  diverging  rays  of  sound  are  collected  and  ooo* 
of  which  have  their  names  compounded  of  ,centrated  at  the  point  where  the  echo  is  aodib!e» 
Echinus  and  some  other  word,  as  Eehinobris- 


suSf  EehinoeidariSf  Echinodweus,  Echinoconus, 
Echinocorys,  Eohinoeyamus,  Eehinodisous,  Eehi" 
noampas,  Echinomeira,  Echinoneus,  Echino' 
rodon,  &e, 
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is  at  least  highly  favourable,  if  not  absolatel; 
essential,  to  the  production  of  echoes.  It  u 
a  property  of  the  ellipse  that  eveiy  sooBd 
proceeding  from  one  of  its  foci,  and  im- 
pinging against  the  curve,   is  reflected  ioto 


ECHO 

the  other  focus ;  whence  two  penoos  pkoed  in 
the  two  foci  of  an  elliptic  chamber  may  con- 
rerse  with  each  other  in  a  whisper,  and  their 
Toices  not  be  heard  by  those  wno  are  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  room.  Hence  also  walls  or 
buildings  approaching  to  the  elliptic  form 
return  aonnds  with  great  distinction  and  force. 
In  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
faintest  sound  is  conyeyed  firom  one  side  of  the 
dome  to  the  other,  but  is  not  heard  at  any 
intermediate  point.  In  Gloucester  cathedral  a 
gallery  of  an  octagonal  form  oonyeys  a  whisper 
seventy-flye  feet  across  the  choir  at  its  eastern 
end.  Some  echoes  are  remarkable  for  their 
frequency  of  repetition.  An  echo  in  Woodstock 
Park  repeats  seyenteen  syllables  by  day  and 
twenty  by  night  Southwell  (Pkil,  Trans, 
1766)  describes  an  echo  in  the  Simonetta 
palace,  near  Milan,  which  repeated  the  report  of 
a  pistol  sixty  times.  In  Birch's  History  of  tks 
B&yal  Society^  an  account  is  giyen  of  an  echo 
atBosneath,  near  Olasgow,  that  repeats  a  tune 
played  with  a  trumpet  three  times,  completely 
and  distinctly. 

Echo.  In  Architecture,  a  term  often  ap- 
plied, though  incorrectly,  to  certain  yaults,  or 
arches,  usually  of  an  elliptical  or  a  parabolical 
form,  made  for  the  purpose  of  producing  arti- 
ficial echoes. 

aohoineter.  In  Music,  a  sort  of  scale  or 
rale,  marked  with  lines  which  serye  to  measure 
the  duration  of  sounds,  and  to  ascertain  their 
intervals  and  ratios. 

Beleettos  (Gr.  iKXtieruc^s),  Those  philo- 
sophers who  endeaxour  to  select  from  the 
ijstems  of  yarious  schools  those  doctrines  alone 
which  are  true,  and  to  present  these  in  the  form 
of  an  entire  whole.  An  eclectic  spirit,  it  is 
evident,  can  only  arriye  at  a  period  of  some 
maturi^  in  philosophical  speculation.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the 
decay  of  original  power  in  the  age  in  which  it 
appears^  must  depend  on  the  lees  or  greater 
coherence  in  the  system  when  completed.  In 
one  sense  of  the  word,  Plato  and  Aristotle  may 
be  regarded  as  eclectics.  They  both  ayailed 
themmlyes  largely  of  the  labours  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Plato,  in  particular,  comprehended  in 
his  scheme  of  philosophy  the  whole  of  more 
than  one  foregoing  system ;  as  the  doctrine  of 
Heraditus  of  the  perpetnal  flux  of  sensible 
objects  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of 
sensible  impressions.  But  in  the  hands  of 
these  great  thinkers  the  discerpta  membra  are 
nnnitMl,  and  endued  with  a  principle  of  yitality 
as  constituent  parts  of  a  harmonious  whole.  The 
aame  cannot  be  said  of  others  who  hay  e  adopted 
a  similar  method ;  especially  of  most  of  those 
to  whom  the  term  eeUctio  has  been  more  pecu- 
liarly applied.  These  philosophers  liyed  chiefly 
under  tne  Boman  empire.  The  moat  celebrated 
among  them  may  be  said  to  haye  been  Epictetus 
(A.n.  90)  and  Plutarch.  The  latter,  in  particuhur, 
a  man  of  great  and  yarioua  endowments,  may 
yet  be  taken  as  a  striking  instance  of  a  false 
ecleetiosm.  His  great  object,  in  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  aeems  to  haye  been  to  re- 
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concile  the  profound  speculations  and  pure 
morality  of  the  philosophers  with  the  fanciful 
inyentions  and  the  gross  theology  of  the  poets 
and  priests  of  Greece,  Italy,  or  Egypt 

A  far  more  fayonrable  specimen  of  the  eclectic 
spirit  has  been  afforded  us  in  modern  times 
in  the  person  of  M.  Victor  Cousin,  perhaps 
the  most  able  and  ingenious  thinker  of  modem 
France.  See  his  Lectwrts  on  the  BUtory  of 
Philosophy, 

aolip«e«  (Gr.  IsAfi^tf,  lh>mlit\ckr«^  I  faint 
away  or  disappear).  Taken  in  a  general  sensn, 
eclipses  are  phenomena  produced  by  the  obscu- 
ration of  celestial  bodies.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  occur;  viz.  1.  When  the 
obscuration  is  caused  by  an  interception  of 
the  light  receiyed  by  the  body  from  the  sun ; 
as  in  the  cases  of  edipses  of  the  moon, 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites^  &c.  2.  When 
the  obscuration  is  caused  by  an  interception, 
either  totally  or  partially,  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted from  the  luminary  to  the  spectator; 
this  latter  class  embraces  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
occultations  of  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon, 
the  transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus  over  the 
disc  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  over  the  discs  of  those  planets.  The 
eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  wnich  can  be 
calculated  long  beforehand,  afford  an  extremely 
convenient  method  of  determining  longitude 

The  most  popular  and  generally  interesting 
objects  are  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  earth  and  moon  cast  their  shadows  in 
directions  opposite  to  the  sun.  As  the  figures 
of  the  bodies  are  nearly  spherical,  and  as  the 
sun  is  larger  than  either,  it  is  plain  that  these 
shadovrs  must  be  very  nearly  of  a  conical  form. 
The  moon  is  eclipsed  when  it  becomes  involved 
in  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  so  deprived  of 
the  light  which  it  otherwise  would  reoeiye  from 
the  sun.  This  can  take  place  onl^  at  the  time  of 
full  moon,  or  when  the  moon  is  in  opposition  to 
the  sun.  Let  S  represent  the  sun,  £  the  earth, 
and  n'  ^n  its  conical  shadow,  into  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  do  not  enter.  This  shadow  must 
evidently  be  a  portion  of  the  larger  cone  T^T 
which  envelopes  both  bodies.  Suppose  the 
plane  of  the  paper  to  be  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic^ 
or  the  plane  in  which  the  earth  moves  round 
the  sun,  and  let  ((  (L '  represent  a  portion  of  the 
path  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  the  arrows 
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indicating  the  direction  of  her  motion.  Conceive 
also  by  means  of  cross  tangents  T  P  ^ ,  TP  ({ ' 
the  two  opposite  and  circumscribing  cones  TP  T', 
C'P  C  to  be  drawn.  The  latter  of  these  cones^ 
i( '  P  (C ,  is  called  the  T^umbral  cone ;  and  the 
space  N  n  n'  N',  p  ejected  beyond  the  earth, 
Ui<b  earth* a  penumftra.    It  is  evideut  that  any 
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position  within  this  penumbn  ii  at  laait  par- 
tially depriyed  of  the  light  of  the  sun ;  for  if 
we  imagine  a  spectator  to  be  in  that  position, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  interposition  of  the  eairth 
would  act  as  a  partial  screen  and  obscure  a 
portion  of  the  sun's  disc  from  his  view.  It  is 
also  evident  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  disc 
of  the  sun  would  be  hidden  from  this  supposed 
spectator  as  his  position  approaches  nearer  to 
tne  earth's  shadow  or  umtfra  ;  and  that  if  we 
suppose  him  to  enter  the  shadow,  he  will  b<^ ! 
come  totally  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  sun, ' 
the  disc  in  this  caxe  being  entinlT  hidden 
by  the  intervention  of  the  earth.  From  this 
observation  it  follows  that  as  the  moon  advances 
in  the  penumbra  from  C  to  m  her  disc  will 
receive  less  and  less  light  from  the  sun,  and  its 
brightness  will  gradually  diminish  ;  also,  as 
soon  as  a  portion  of  the  moon's  disc  enters  the 
shadow,  that  portion  becomes  totally  deprived 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  is,  in  other  words, 
darkened  or  eclipsed.  If  in  the  course  of  the 
eclipse  only  a  part  of  the  moon's  disc  enters 
the  earth's  shadow,  it  is  called  a  partial  eclipse ; ' 
but  if  the  moon  is  totally  darkened  by  the  whole 
disc  entering  the  shadow,  it  is  called  a  total 
eclipse,  lb  is  to  be  understood  in  the  diagram 
that  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  or  the  path  which 
she  describes  round  the  earth,  is  not  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  or  the  plane  of  tiie  paper,  but 
inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  always  greater  than 
4°  57'  and  less  than  5^  21'.  This  is  the  reason 
why  eclipses  of  the  moon  do  not  happen  at  every 
fyi  moon,  for  they  can  only  take  place  when  the 
moon's  elevation  above  the  ecliptic  at  full  moon 
happens  to  be  less  than  the  semidiameter  of  the 
section  of  the  earth's  shadow  through  which 
she  passes.  In  the  course  of  a  year  there  may 
be  three  eclipses  of  the  moon,  which  is  the 
grtsatest  number  that  can  happen;  but  there 
must  always  necessarily  be  two. 

At  the  time  of  new  moon,  or  when  the  moon 
is  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  her  shadow 
or  penumbra  may  fidl  on  the  disc  of  the  earth 
at  certain  places,  and  prevent  either  all  or  part 
of  the  light  of  the  sun  from  reaching  those 
places  on  the  earth's  surface.  This  drcumstanoe 
produces  the  phenomenon  of  a  total  or  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  limited  to  the 
portion  of  the  earth  on  which  the  moon's 
shadow  or  penumbra  happens  to  fall.  The 
shadow  of  the  moon  does  not  always  reach  so 
fkr  as  the  earth.  In  the  two  following  diagrams, 
annexed  by  way  of  illustration,  the  former 
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portion  of  the  earth's  sorfree  between  m  uA 
7nf ;  and  the  inhabitants,  if  any,  of  that  portion, 
will  evidently,  from  what  has  been  said  bdbi^, 
have  the  sun's  disc  wholly  covered  by  tlie 
intervention  of  the  dark  body  of  the  mooD,  and 
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represents  the  ease  in  which  it  does  reach,  and 
the  latter  represents  the  case  in  which  it  does 
not  reach,  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  shadow 
of  the  moon  in  the  first  diagram  falls  upon  a 
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therefore  have  presented  to  them  a  total  row-v 
of  the  sun.     But  in  the  second  diagram,  wb*  re 
the  shadow  of  the  moon  does  not  reach  the 
earth,  if  we  suppose  the  dark  conical  shadov 
n  ^  n'  to  be  pr(>auced  into  the  small  opposite 
cone  mtm'  meeting  the  surface  of  the  eartfa.  it 
will  be  obvious,  after  a  slight  consideration, 
that  any  supposed  spectator  within  this  latter 
cone,  or  any  inhabitant  of  the  portion  Mm'  of 
the  eaith,  will  perceive  the  dark  body  of  the 
moon  wholly  within  the  disc  of  the  son,  and 
intercepting  only  an  interior  part  of  his  light ; 
the  unobscured  part  of  the  sun  wfaidi  circom* 
scribes  the  disc  of  the  moon  will  conaeqnenth 
present  the  appeamnce  of  a  beautiful  ImniiKHa 
ring  or  annulus,  and  the  eclipse  exhibiting  this 
aspect  is  commonly  called  an  annular  eelipsf  of 
the  sun ;   the  cone  mttnf  may  be  similarlT 
called  the  annnlar  cone.     It  does  not  alv-An 
occur,  during  the  progress  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  that  either  the  dark  shadow  of  the  ido<>o 
or  the  annular  cone  will  fall  on  the  earth's 
stirface,  and  it  very  rarely  happens  thai  cither 
of  them  will  fidl  on  any  defined  spot,  iiicfa  n 
London  or  Edinbuigh.    For  the  occarreneeof 
an  eclipse  on  the  earth,  it  is  only  neeeani; 
that  the  moon's  penumbra  N  n  ft'  N'  shall  h» 
projected  against  a  portion  of  the  temstriil 
suiface,  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  portioii  will  tt 
least  have  a  part  of  the  disc  of  the  son  iIlt«^ 
cepted  by  the  moon.    When  neither  the  moon's 
shadow  nor  the  annular  cone  meets  the  earth 
in  the  course  of  an  edipae,  and  cooseqiuDtly 
only  a  part  of  the  sun's  disc  is  obsoned  to 
terrestrial  rision,  it  is  called  a  partial  edifH 
of  tks  sun,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  rimiUtr  to  a 
partial  edipse  of  the  moon.     If  in  the  t»o 
diagrams  we  suppose,  as  before,  the  plane  of 
the  paper  to  be  uie  plane  of  the  ecUptie,  the 
position  of  the  moon  must  not  necessarily  he 
considered  to  be  in  that  plane.    The  north 
pole  of  the  earth  will  be  directed  vpwardf  at 
an  angle  of  about  28^  28',  and  the  airowt  will 
represent   the  direction  in  which  the  earth 
revolves  about  its  axis  ;  the  moon  proeeedi 
round  the  earth  in  the  same  direcCioD,  and 
carries  her  penumbra  across  the  earth's  aviace 
with  a  much  greater  velocity  than  the  eazth'i 
rotation.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  aitowi 
indicate  also  the  direction  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  eclipse  pass  geograi^eslhr  over 
the  earth,  via.  from  west  to  east;  and  that 
different  places  will  have  the  edipse  at  a  later 
or  earlier  time,  according  as  they  are  iMve  to 
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thrt  east  or  weft  EeHpees  of  the  sun  occur 
more  fireqnenUy  than  edipses  of  the  moon.  In 
the  eonne  of  each  year  there  most  be  two  at 
Icist  in  some  parte  of  the  earth;  bat  there 
eannot  possibly  be  more  than  four.  See  also 
Suv  for  some  phenomena  attending  solar 
eclipses. 

aeUptle  (Or.  ^acAttvructff).  In  Astronomy, 
the  great  circle  of  the  heayena  which  the  sun 
appears  to  describe  in  hia  annual  revolution. 
It  has  been  called  the  edipiic  because  eclipses 
happen  only  when  the  moon  is  in  the  same 
plaae»  or  Teiy  near  it.  The  ediptic,  from  time 
immemorialy  has  been  coneeiyed  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  signs — ^Aries, 
Taums^  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio^  Sagittarius,  Gapricomus,  Aquarius, 
Piscea  But  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  or  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  the  signs  of  the  eodiac, 
most  not  be  confounded  with  the  constellations, 
which  have  the  same  name  and  never  alter  their 
position  in  the  heavens.  The  signs  of  the 
ecliptic  denote  merely  ares  of  30^ ;  and  as  they 
are  reckoned  from  the  intersection  of  the  equa- 
tor and  ediptic,  which  is  not  a  fixed  point, 
they  are  carried  backwards  by  the  precession  of 
the  fH}uinox  through  the  conateUi^ion.  Thus 
the  41^  Aries  is  now  in  the  eonstdUUion 
Pisces. 

The  ediptic  is  the  cirde  to  which  longitudes 
aod  latitudes  in  the  heavens  are  referred,  as 
light  ascensions  and  declinations  are  referred 
to  the  earth's  equator. 

The  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  ediptic 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  called 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  [Eabth.]  The 
obliquity  of  the  ediptic  on  June  1,  1865,  was 
23=3  27'  16*87".  It  is  liable  to  variation  from 
the  earth's  Notation  [which  see]  and  other 
causes. 
BeUptto  lUglts.  [Biorrs.] 
Beliptte  Tttmlta ■  The  greatest  distances 
at  which  the  moon  can  be  from  her  nodes,  in 
order  that  an  edipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  may 
happen.  When  the  moon  is  within  those  limits 
at  tne  time  of  the  new  or  full  moon,  an  eclipse 
eertainlpr  happens ;  but  when  the  moon  is  be3rond 
those  limita,  an  eclipse  cannot  happen.  The 
limits  for  an  edipse  of  the  sun  are  about  17^, 
and  for  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  about  12^. 

■eloir««  (<$r.  AcXot^,  a  seleeiion).  In  the 
original  meiuiing  of  the  word,  the  select  or 
choice  piecea  of  an  author ;  or  extracts  collected 
out  of  former  works,  such  as  were  termed  in 
Latin  excerpta.  It  is  not  known  how  this  title 
was  originally  given  to  the  pastoral  poems  of 
Virgil;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  so  Tkxn%^^  the  word  edogae  in  modem 
usage  ia  applied  to  that  spedes  of  poetry. 
The  peraona  who  are  introduced  conversing  in 
edoguee^  or  whose  adventures  are  recounted 
in  ueniy  are  shepherds ;  that  is,  for  the  most 
part,  imagixuay  personagea,  whose  sentiments, 
and  the  ertemal  circumstances  among  which 
they  live,  belong;  rather  to  an  ideal  age  of  gold 
than  to  Uie  lealitiea  of  modem  life ;  and  &eir 
loves  conatitiitB  the  main  and  proper  subjects 
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of  the  edogue.    Nevertheless,  various  writers 
(Gkiy,  &e.  among  ourselves)  have  endeavoured, 
but  with  little  success,  to  give  an  air  of  greater 
reality  to  pastoral  poetry,  and  give  their  rustics 
more  of  the  costume  and  diction  of  actual 
clowns;  but  the  result  has  been  a  spedes  of 
burlesque,   not  at  all  answering  to  our  con< 
ceptions  of  pastoral  poetry ;  nor  can  we  easily 
imagine  that  the  personages    of   Theocritus, 
although  the  earliest  and  therefore  the  simplest 
of  pastoral  poets,  are  correct  resemblances  of 
the  Sicilian   rustics  among  whom  the  writer 
lived.     Some  only  of  the  edogues  of  Virgil 
have  the  true  character  of  pastorals;   others 
are  occasional  poems  on  public  and  private 
events  of  the  day,  very  shghtly  enveloped  in 
the  pastoral  costume.     The  characteristics  of 
this  spedes  of  poetry,  as  assumed  by  the  mo- 
dems, are :  first,  the  representations  of  pastoral 
landscape;  secondly,  a  slightly  dramatic  torn 
either  of  action  or  narration ;  thirdly,  characters 
whose  sentiments  and  language  are  confined 
within  certain  peculiar  limits :  thus,  any  strong 
emotion,  virtue,  or  vice^  would  be  an  unfit  topic 
for  a  pastoral  poet  to  dwell  upon.     Among 
oursdves,  Spenser,  Philips,  and  a  few  others, 
may  be  named  as  pastoral  poets  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word;  others,  as  Milton  in  bis 
Lgcidas^  have  assumed  the  pastoral  costume  in 
order  to  convey  a  very  dififerent  class  of  ideas. 
It   is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  spedes  of 
composition  is  among  those  which  have  wholly 
disappeared  in  the  present  day :  we  have  had  no 
pastoral  poet  since  Gay  and  Collins ;  and  Geaner, 
in  Germany,  is  the  latest  author  who  has  ac- 
quired any  degree  of  celebrity  in  this  line, 
unless  the  poems  of  Voss,  and  GK)ethe's  beauti- 
fhl  Herman  and  Dorothea,  be  placed,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  in  this  dass  of  poems.    [Idyll  ; 
Buoouc] 

Beonomle  Ctooloflry-  The  application  of 
geology  to  practical  and  economic  purposes. 
This  branch  of  the  science  is  sometimes  called 
Practical  Qeohgy,  and  it  has  arisen  to  great 
importance  since  the  knowledge  of  geology  has 
become  definite,  and  the  speculative  has  been 
removed  from  the  descriptive  branch  of  the 
sdenoe. 

The  arolications  of  geology  are  many  and 
varied.  Each  of  them  will  be  found  treated  of 
under  spedal  headings.  To  the  agriculturist, 
the  engineer,  the  architect,  and,  al^ve  all,  to 
the  miner,  an  acquaintance  with  certain  de- 
partments of  geology  is  now  indispensable. 

The  facts  of  geology  that  chiefly  bear  on 
practical  applications  are  these:  1.  The  na- 
ture and  ordinary  properties  of  the  prindpal 
rocks;  their  various  states,  mechanical  and 
chemical,  and  the  modification  they  usually  un- 
dezvo,  or  are  capable  of  undergoing  in  nature. 
2.  The  seouence  of  rocks,  and  the  means  that 
exist  for  iaentifying  them.  3.  The  mechanical 
disturbance  and  displacement  of  rocks.  4.  The 
formation  and  filling  up  of  those  crevices,  fis- 
sures, and  other  open  spaces  that  afiect  rocka, 
espedally  those  that  have  under^ne  much 
change  whether  mechanical  orchenucaL   These 
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factfl  concerning  the  original  composition,  the 
subsequent  momficution,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  rocks,  are  the  basis  of  knowledge  in 
economic  geology.  They  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length  in  various  articles. 
[DBSCBipnvB  Geoloot.] 

The  following  are  the  principal  subdivisions 
of  economic  geology:  1.  Agricultural  6bo- 
LOOT ;  2.  Emoenrkring  Geoloot  ;  3.  Ae- 
CHITBCTURAL  Gboloot  ;  4.  MiiTiNO.  Under 
the  heads  Buildino  Material  and  Clat 
will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  economic  geology 
of  the  varieties  of  day  and  other  plastic  sub- 
stances used  for  construction,  whether  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Quasrtimg  and  Stream 
WoBXs  will  also  be  separatelv  noticed  in  re-  i 
ference  to  building  stone,  roaa  metal,  and  cer- 
tain deposits  of  met&lliferons  gravel  that  pro- 
perly b^ong  to  Economic  Geology.  See  also 
Stone. 

a€OBomy«  IPolltloal.      [Political  Eco- 

NOMT.] 
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matters,  sometimes  soflar  sevevsly.  One  puin- 
ful  form  of  the  disease  is  eetema  rubmm,  or 
mercurialf,  frequently  seen  in  those  who  h&ve 
used  mercury  freely,  thongfa  it  may  also  occur 
without  any  such  especial  cause.  It  sffects 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  the 
entire  skin  becomes  diseased.  The  treatmfQt 
of  eczema  consists  in  improving  the  secretioas, 
and  supporting  the  system  by  good  diet  and 
tonics.  The  irritation  of  the  skin  is  often 
greatly  relieved  by  lukewarm  baths  and  mild 
fomentations. 

JMai^boOoBts  (fiapot^  a  base,  and  Mt, 
tooth).  A  group  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  grefc* 
sand  chalk  and  tertiazy  strata,  in  which  each 
upper  maxillaiy  has  three  dental  oolnmns ;  the 
premazillary  dental  mass  fonwisting  of  fire 
vertical  and  slightly  bent  series  of  obliqnA 
and  curved  transverse  plates ;  the  median  and 
largest  series  being  strengthened  by  a  snppl^ 
mentaiy  dental  column  b^ind. 

(Norse).    The  ancient  collection  d 


(Lat.  e,  and  oosta,  a  rib).  In  Scandinavian  poetiy  in  which  the  natioaal  mj- 
Botany,  applied  to  leavt«  which  have  no  central  thology  is  contained.  There  are  two  £dda£: 
rib  or  costa.  I  the  older  is  believed  to  have  been  redai^ni 

aeth—la  (Gr.  Mwis).  In  Ecclesiastical  f  to  writing,  from  oral  tradition,  in  Iceland, 
History,  the  name  given  to  a  decree  of  the  em-  '  between  A.D.  1050  and  1133.  It  vbs  rr- 
peror  Heradius,  issued  a.d.  639,  for  the  purpose  '  covered  and  published  in  Denmark  in  1643. 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  Monothelite  oontro-  The  new  Edda,  supposed  to  have  been  K^m- 
versy.  It  WHS  probably  drawn  up  by  the ,  posed  200  years  after  the  former,  is  an  abridire> 
patriarch  Sergius,  and  declared  the  doctrine  of'  ment  of  it)  with  a  new  arrangement  of  its  psrt^ 
Two  Wills  in  Christ  to  be  heretical.  It  was  |  It  was  translsrted  by  Resenius  in  1640,  and  is 
withdrawn  b^  the  emperor  Constans,  who  in  thence  called  the  Resenian  Edda.  The  anthrn* 
648  issued  his  Type,  a  decree  which  sought  to  |  ticity  of  these  nionaments  of  an  eariy  age  hi* 
settle  the  question  by  imposing  silence  on  both  been  doubted  in  recent  times ;  but  the  lat«»t 
sides,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  terms, 


whether  of  the  single  or  double  will.  The 
Type  was  condemned  by  Martin  I.  at  Bome  in 
the  following  year. 

Bethyina  (Gr.  Mvfia,  a  pustule),  A  pus- 
tular skin  eruption,  occunnng  generallv  as 
the  result  of  debility  and  long-continued  ill- 
health.  It  may  appear  on  the  head,  &ce,  body, 
or  extremities.  When  the  pustules  break,  dark 
scabs  remain;  and  these,  when  they  fEill  off, 
leave  red  marks  on  the  skin,  which  fade  away 


researches  of  critics  (the  brothers  Grimm  aii 
others)  seem  to  go  far  towards  establishini;  it- 

Bddo«s.  The  tuberoiu  stems  of  xar.'^ 
Arac€(By  as  Colceasia  eseulenta^  Caladium  l- 
color,  violaeeum,  &c^  often  eaten  in  tropical 
countries. 

8ddy  (commonly  referred  to  A-Ssx  Edea. 
breakwater;  but  Mr.  Wedgwood  holda  tbt 
it  represents  the  old  Norse  vda,  a  whirlpool : 
Dtctionary  of  English  Etynwlogy).  The  vater 
of  a  stream  or  tide  which,  in   oraseqnence 


very  slowly.  Ecthyma  frequently  occurs  in  ^  of  striking  against  some  obstacle,  ii  thrown 
old  syphilitic  cases.  The  treatment  consists  |  backwards,  and  runs  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
in  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  the  -  that  of  the  general  current.  Mors  fmitienUy, 
mineral  acids  and  bark.  |  however,  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  whirling 

BotroptniB  (Gr.  ^jcrp^ior,  from  itcTp4ni, ,  or  circular  motion  caused  by  the  meecio|  cdf 
/  turn  away).  An  unnatural  eversion  of  the  J  two  opposite  currents ;  and,  in  this  seDM»  it  i* 
eyelids,  arising  from  tumefaction  of  the  inner  j  also  applied  to  a  similar  motion  of  the  atmo> 
membrane,  or  from  a  contraction  of  the  skin  sphere.  [Whirlpool  ;  Wklrlwod.] 
covering  the  eyelid. 


k(Gr.  I«r(ffia,  from  4ic(iw,I  boil  or  break 
out).  A  disease  of  the  skin,  known  by  an  eruption 
of  small  vesides,  generally  very  close  together ; 

but  little  redness  is  at  first  produced,  although  j  the  incisive  teeth  are  almost  always  de6cifot 
irritation  often  ensues.    The  heat  of  a  summer !  [Bruta.] 


(from  Lst  e,  and 
dens,  tooth).  The  name  of  an  order  of  Mam' 
maLs,  including  those  genera  in  which  the 
dental  apparatus  is  more  or  Iras  incomplete 


sun  sometimes  produces  the  eruption,  which  has 
then  been  called  seeema  solars.  Under  irrita- 
tion, ecsema  may  become  partlv  pustular,  while 
the  irritating  fiuid  discha^g:ed  from  the  vesicles 
reddens  and  inflames  the  skin,  producing  great 
distress.    Bakers,  grocers,  and  other  penons 


Bdg«orm«ci«wioaofaS«rlkM.  The 
curve  generated  by  the  successive  intnsections 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  surface.  The  FreooJi 
equivalent,  arils  ds  rebroussement,  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  by  Monge ;  in  EngUnd,  the 
synonymous  term  euspitial  edoe  is  genoallj  pi^ 


whose  bands  come  in  contact  with    irritant  >  ferred.    [Cuspidal  Edob  and  CBABAcnanmc] 
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;(Liit  edictiun,  from  edioo,  I  speak  out). 
An  matrament  signed  and  sealed  to  serve  as  a 
lav.  In  ancient  Borne  the  name  was  given  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  magistiates,  but  especially  of 
the  twopnetors,  ffratorurbanuaKodpngtorpere- 
^ftiM,  whoon  their  accession  to  office  pubbshed 
edicts  or  mles  for  regulating  the  practice  of 
their  courts^  as  well  as  for  their  own  ^idance 
in  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases.  A  juiisdic- 
tioD,  however,  thus  vague  and  arbitrary  in  its 
natare^  being  constantly  abused,  it  was  enacted 
by  the  Cornelian  Law  (b.  c.  56)  Uiat  the  pne- 
tor  of  the  year  should  be  compelled  to  adhere 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  his  first  proclamation. 
The  edicts  of  the  preceding  pnetor  were  not 
binding  on  his  sucoessor.  If  the  latter  con- 
firmed them,  they  were  styled  edicia  Vetera  or 
tralatitia;  in  contradistinction  to  edicta  notfo^ 
thoee  framed  by  himself.  [P&btob.]  Under 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  a  digest  of  the  best  de- 
odons  of  the  praetors  from  the  earliest  times 
waa  mad^  by  Sylvius  Julianus,  collected  into  a 
volume  called  Edictum  Perpetuumf  or  Perpe- 
tual Edict,  ratified  by  the  emperor  and  senate, 
and  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard  of  civil 
jurisprudence.  (Gibbon's  Soman  EmpirSf  ch. 
xliv.) 

The  Edict  of  Milan  was  a  proclamation 
iBsned  by  Gonstantine  after  the  conquest  of 
Ital^  (A.D.  313),  to  secure  to  the  Chiistians  the 
restitution  of  their  dvil  and  religious  rights, 
of  which  they  had  long  been  deprived,  and 
to  establish  throughout  his  extended  domi- 
nions the  principles  of  a  wise  and  enlightened 
toleration. 

The  most  fnmous  edict  of  modem  history  is 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  issued  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1598,  to  secure  to  the  Protestants  the  free 
exerciae  of  their  religion.  This  act,  after 
continuing  in  force  for  nearly  a  century,  was 
repealed  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
ita  revocation  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  per- 
secutions and  bloody  scenes  which  before 
the  issuing  of  this  edict  had  been  enacted 
against  the  Protestants.  The  depopulation 
caused  by  the  sword  was  also  increased  by 
emigration.  Above  half  a  milUon  of  her  most 
useful  and  industrious  subjects  deserted  France, 
itnd  exported,  together  with  immense  sums  of 
money,  those  arts  and  manufactures  which  had 
chiefly  tended  to  enrich  the  kingdom.  About 
50,000  refugees  passed  over  into  England ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  representa- 
tions of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  king 
of  France  tended  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the 
English  against  their  own  Roman  Catholic 
aorereign,  and  in  some  degree  accelerated  the 
Berolution  of  1688.    [Huouxkots.] 

In  the  French  law,  the  term  edict  has  a  wide 
signification,  being  applied  equally  to  the  most 
momentous  and  the  most  trifling  proclamations 
of  the  government 

BAlQKtonlta.  A  mineral  fbund  in  Dum- 
bartonshire in  small  greyish-white  translucent 
prisma,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  baiyta, 
and  water.  Named  after  the  discoverer,  Mr. 
l^ngton. 
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■ditlOB  (Lat.  editio,  from  edere,  to  give  out 
or  jmblisk).  This  word  denotes  properly  the  (in- 
definite) number  of  copies  of  a  work  printed  at 
one  time,  before  the  type«  are  distributed  by 
the  compositor.  Anyone  who  prepares  for  pub- 
lication the  writings  of  another  is  said  to  edit 
them,  and  is  called  the  editor.  In  literary 
language,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
editor  of  a  work  revisesi  adds  notes,  prepares 
for  the  press,  &c.  &c ;  the  publisher  is  the 
bookseller  who  negotiates  the  sale  of  the  im- 
pression. Sometimes  (but  especially  in  classical 
works)  the  edition  goes  generally  by  the  name 
of  the  printer  or  publisher,  sometimes  by  that 
of  the  editor.  Thus,  we  have  the  Aldine  and 
Elzevir  Classics,  &c.,  the  houses  of  Aldus  and 
Elzevir  having  been  concerned  both  in  print- 
ing and  publishing;  while  Bentley's  Horace^ 
Heyne's  Uomer^  &c,  are  so  denominated  from 
the  name  of  the  editor.  In  Bibliographical 
works,  editio  princeps  signifies  the  earliest 
printcMl  edition  of  an  author ;  editio  optima, 
that  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  be6t» 
dec. 

Bdiio^ttftalma  (formed  from  Gr.  iSpcuof , 
fixed,  and  ^^<kcA/idt,  an  eye).  The  name  under 
which  the  Malacostracous  Crustaceans  with 
sessile  eyes  are  grouped  together. 

Bdnoatloo  (Lat  educatio).  In  its  most 
extended  signification,  may  be  defined,  in  re- 
ference to  man,  to  be  the  art  of  developing  and 
cultivating  the  various  physical,  intellectual, 
and  monu  fiiculties ;  and  may  thence  be  divided 
into  three  branches — physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education.  This  definition  is  by  no 
means  complete ;  but  it  is  used  merely  as  in- 
dicative of  the  manner  in  which  this  subject 
has  generally  been  discussed.  Under  physical 
education,  is  included  all  that  relates  to  the 
organs  of  sensation,  and  the  muscular  and 
nervous  system.  Intellectual  education  com- 
prehends the  means  by  which  the  powers  of 
the  understanding  are  to  be  developed  and  im- 
proved, and  a  view  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowUdae  which  form  the  objects  of  instruction 
of  the  tnree  departments  into  which  we  have 
divided  education.  Moral  education  embraces 
the  various  methods  of  cultivating  and  regu- 
lating the  affections  of  the  heart. 

BduetioB  Pipes*  The  pipes  in  a  steam 
enffine  through  which  the  steam  is  led  from  the 
cylinder,  after  it  has  accomplished  its  work, 
through  the  escape  valves  to  the  condenser. 

Bdnlooratloo  (Lat.  edulco,  /  purify  or 
BUDeeten).  A  chemical  term  applied  to  the 
cleansing  of  substances,  especially  pulverulent 
precipitates,  by  the  repeated  aflbsion  of  water, 
so  as  to  remoTe  all  soluble  matters,  and  render 
them  free  from  taste  and  smelL 

Bel  (Ger.  aal).  There  are  three  species 
of  eels  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles — the 
Sbarpnosed  {AnguiUa  acutirostris),  the  Blunt- 
nosed  (A.  latirostris),  and  the  Middlenosed 
(A.  mediorostris).  The  Sharnnoeed  is  the 
best  and  commonest  variety ;  tne  Bluntnosed 
is  a  coarse  and  comparatively  worthless  fish, 
fierce,  voracious,  and  filthy  in  its  food,  of  an 
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offensive  odour  before  it  is  cooked,  and  a  re- 
pulHire  flavour  afterwards.  The  mode  of  pro- 
creation of  eelfl  has  long  been  a  doubtful 
question ;  but  it  seems  now  satisfactorily  as- 
certained that  they  are  produced  after  the  man- 
ner of  fish  generally,  namely  from  deposited  | 
ova,  that  they  chiefly  breed  in  brackish  waters, 
and  that  the  young  fish  reivers)  ascend  from 
the  estuaries  in  countless  tnousonds,  migrating 
from  the  soa,  and  overcoming  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  their  passage  up  rivers.  Their 
migrations  principally  take  place  in  spring  and 
early  summer ;  but  of  the  myriads  that  ascend, 
comparatively  few  escape  the  enemies  that  beset 
them  on  their  journey.  In  some  salmon  rivers, 
the  pools  are  in  a  perfect  boil  with  the  rising 
of  the  salmon  at  the  small  eels ;  and  cartloads 
of  the  fry  are  sometimes  collected  for  sale  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  made  into  cakes, 
or  even  used  as  manure,  or  given  to  the  pigs. 
But  although  eels  descend  from  rivers  or  lakes 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  ova  in  salt 
or  brackish  water,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  may  also  breed  in  waters  having  no 
communication  with  the  sea.  This  seems  to 
have  been  experimentallv  verified,  though  it 
has  been  suspected  that  in  these  cases  tlie  fish 
may  have  availed  themselves  of  some  overland 
commmiication  with  an  adjacent  river,  making 
their  way  through  moist  meadows  or  shallow 
watercourses. 

The  high  repute  in  which  eels  were  held  by 
the  ancients  is  well  known :  they  were  deified 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  invoked  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  *the  Helen  of  the  dinner  table,' 
because  every  guest  strove  like  Paris  to  sup- 
plant hiB  neighbour,  and  keep  her  for  himself; 
and  the  Russians  kept  them  in  their  fishponds 
ready  at  hand  for  the  table.  With  us  at  the 
present  day  eelfi  are  duly  appreciated;  the 
London  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Hol- 
land, and  it  appears  from  an  estimate  made 
by  Mr.  Mayhew  (London  Labour  and  London 
Foot)  that  between  nine  and  ten  millioUB  of 
eels  are  annually  sold  at  Billingsgat'C,  amount- 
ing in  weight  to  more  than  1,600,000  lbs.,  of 
which  above  one-fourth  is  sold  by  the  coster- 
mongers  chiefly  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
working  classes.  The  price  of  the  eels  required 
for  the  Billingsgate  trade  amounts  to  the  an- 
nual sum  of  more  than  12,000/.  The  Cokoieb 
Ebl  ( Conger  vulgaris)  diflfers  little  in  structure, 
but  attains  enormous  dimensions.  Specimens 
weighing  from  60  to  130  lbs.,  measuring  more 
than  ten  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, have  occasionally  been  captured. 
The  flesh  o!  the  conger  is  tough  and  disagree- 
able ;  yet  it  is  not  only  sometimes  eaten,  espe- 
cially m  soup^  but  in  the  Isle  of  Man  it  may 
be  said  to  take  the  place  of  the  poor  man's  pig. 
It  is  caught  there  in  abundance,  and  is  split, 
salted,  and  dried.  (See  Quarterly  BevieWf 
1864,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

Self  Beetrle.    [Gtmnotus.] 

Bffeet  (Lat.  effectus).  In  the  Fine  Aits, 
that  quality  in  worics  of  art  whoso  nature 
is  to  give  particular  eflicacy  to  other  qualities, 
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so  as  to  bring  them  out  and  to  attract  Am  eye 
of  the  spectator. 

Efkbct.     [Kshphto.] 

BJTeiidl.  A  Turkish  word  ngai^png  lord 
or  superior  (from  the  Greek  oMmpt),  applied 
to  legal,  ecclesiastical,  or  other  civil  fonctios- 
aries,  in  contradistinction  to  ago,  the  name  by 
which  high  military  personages  are  desigmited. 
[Rsis  Effbndi.] 

BlliBrwesoeaee  (Lat.  efiervesoo).  The  es- 
cape of  gaseous  matter  from  liquids,  as  in  the 
act  of  fermentation.  All  liquids  from  vhieh 
bubbles  of  gas  rapidly  escape,  so  as  to  resembk 
boiling,  are  said  to  effervesce. 

WMigy  (Lat.  effigies).  In  Painting  &iid 
Sculpture,  the  representation  of  an  individnuL 

Blllor«Boenoe  (Lat.  effloresoo).  The  spon- 
taneous crumbling  down  of  transparent  ciy>Ula 
in  consequence  of  their  loss  of  water. 

BflluTiium  (LaL  a  fiateing  <mi\  The  n- 
pours  arising  from  putrefying  matterai 

Bfltasion  (Lat  eflfusio,  a  pourmg  out).  In 
SurgeiT,  the  escape  of  a  fluid  from  the  to«m1 
natmmly  containing  it ;  thus  when  the  cbe-tK 
woundeo,  blood  mav  be  effused  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura,  ana  in  ii^jories  of  the  heA 
blood  may  be  efiiised  upon  the  brain,  vb»-a 
death  almost  inevitably  ensues. 

Bffenuk  A  variety  of  Gtonet  Ibmui  near 
Eger  in  Bohemia. 

■yeria  (Lat).  One  of  the  small  pUnot^ 
between  Man  and  Jupiter.  It  was  discoTcrtii 
at  Naples  on  Not.  2,  1860,  by  Dr.  de  Oaspimf 
(who  had  previously  disooTered  Hygeia  ^^1 
Parthenope),  and  is  the  thirteenth  of  the  gnap 
in  the  order  of  discovery.     [PLAirer.] 

MgW  ( A.-Sax.  SESg ;  G«r.  ei).  The  ovna  t 
birds  and  oviparous  animals.  The  cbte^ 
which  the  hen's  egg  undergoes  during  incuW 
tion  have  been  described  by  Sir  £.  Home  b 
the  PhU,  Trans,  for  the  year  1822  (jxc^ 
339),  and  illostiated  by  a  beantxiiil  Beri<i«  d 
plates  after  Bauer's  drawings :  the  samevolnme 
also  contains  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Front  >^d 
the  same  subject^  but  chiefly  in  reference  to  th« 
chemical  changes  of  the  egg  during  that  pro- 
cess. The  specific  gravity  of  new-laid  r^  ^t 
first  rather  exceeds  that  o^  water,  vaiying  fvm 
1,080  to  1,090 ;  but  they  soon  become  ligbter, 
and  swim  on  water,  in  consequence  of  evspont' 
tion  through  the  pores  of  the  shell  Wb«Q  an 
egg  is  boiled  in  water  and  snflfered  to  cool  io 
the  air,  it  loses  about  32  hundredths  of  a 
grain  of  ealihe  matter,  together  with  a  tract 
of  animal  matter  and  fbee  alkalL  The  n^^^n 
weight  of  a  hen's  egg  i»  about  875  gra  n^ 
of  which  the  shell  and  its  inner  membnc' 
weigh  937  gnins,  the  albumen  or  white  6-0  S 
gts.,  and  tlw  yolk  251'8  grs.  The  shell  ("»- 
tains  about  2  per  cent  of  animal  matter  aod  1 
per  cent  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  ma^'- 
nesia,  the  remainder  being  earfoooafte  of  1:1' 
with  atraee  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  'W^)';^ 
the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  is  digested  in 
repeated  portions  of  stsong  aleofaol,  th''^> 
remains  a  white  residue  having  the  lea>liu 
characters  of  albumen,  but  containing  pii»- 
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phorus  in  some  peculiar  st-ate  of  combination  : 
ti)6  aleoholie  solution  ifl  yellow,  and  deposits  a 
crysUillinc  fatty  matter,  and  when  dibtilled 
leaves  a  yellow  oil.  The  albumen  of  the  egg 
coutains  sulphur.  The  use  of  the  phosphorus 
iA  to  yield  phosphoric  acid  to  form  the  bones  of 
the  chick;  but  the  source  of  the  lime  ^ith 
which  it  is  combined  is  not  apparent,  for  it 
hiu  not  been  detected  in  the  soft  parts  of  the 
rgs,  and  hitherto  no  va^^^ular  communication 
has  been  discovered  between  the  chick  and  the 
sh^U. 

The  trade  in  ^gs  is  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance ;  the  number  of  eggs  imported  into 
thui  country  from  various  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent greatly  exceeds  one  hundred  millions  ;  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  steady  increase. 

BfY^PlABt.  The  Aubergine  S(Aanum  escu- 
lentinn^  the  fruits  of  wliieli  resemble  hens'  eggs. 

Bfflaattne  (Fr.  eghintier).  The  old  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  Rosa  ruhighiosa  or  Sweet-brier 
li<>He;  also  Rosa  Eglantiriu.  The  term  is  im- 
pK^perly  applied  by  Milton  to  the  honeysuckle. 

BffyptlAii    Aromteotnre.       [Abcuitbc- 

TUHB.] 

BSTPttaa  Sean.  The  fruit  of  the  Nelum- 
ffiurn  spfciosunif  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
forbidden  bean  of  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras. 

BffTptiaiB  Pebble.  A  species  of  Jasper 
found  in  roundish  pieces,  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  Desert,  between  Cairo  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Blder  Buek.  The  species  of  dock  tribe 
60  called  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able of  the  Anatida,  and,  from  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  beak  aud  sternum,  constitutes 
the  type  of  a  subgenus,  called  Somatiria,  The 
ciiinmon  eider  {Suinateria  moUissima)  frequents 
in  trreat  numbers  the  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and 
N.'jetiand  isles.  It  is  defended  from  the  cold  of 
the  dreary  northern  coasts  by  the  developement 
of  an  unusual  quantity  of  tiie  finest  down 
beneath  the  dense  extorior  plumage,  which  '\^ 
equally  well  adapted  to  form  an  impenetrable 
lurrier  to  the  wet  The  down  of  the  eider 
constitutes  its  chief  value,  as  it  combines  with 
its  peculiar  softness,  fineness,  and  lightness  so 
^ent  a  degree  of  elasticity  that  the  quantity 
of  this  material  which  might  be  compressed 
and  concealed  between  the  two  bands  will 
serve  to  htuff  a  coverlet 

As  the  female  plucks  from  her  own  body  a 
quantity  of  her  finest  down  to  line  her  nest, 
the  Orcadians  avail  themselves  of  this  instinct, 
and  take  an  early  opportunity  to  rob  the  nest 
of  both  eggs  and  down.  She  then  begins  to 
lay  airesh,  and  oivelopes  her  eggs  with  another 
layer  of  down ;  and  if  this  be  removed,  the 
male  is  said  to  contribute  his  own  down  when 
the*  female  can  afiford  no  more.  Lastly,  when 
the  brood  of  ducklings  is  hatched,  the  nest  is 
again  visited  and  the  down  removed.  Thus  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  valuable  material 
famished  by  the  eider-duck  is  obtained  inde- 
ptudcntly  of  that  which  is  plucked  from  the 
nlaiuahtered  birds.  Besides  tlie  down  and  eggs, 
the  ishmden  turn  the  skins  and  flesh  of  the 
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!  eiders  to  profit ;  while  these  birds  cost  them  no 
;  expense,  as  they  ff^d  entirely  on  seaweed  and 
other  natural  productious  of  the  ocean. 
I      Bldogimpb  (Or.  c/Sos,  form  ;  7p<i^«,  /  de- 
scribe).     A   copying   instnunent  invented  by 
I  Professor  Wallace,  of  Edinbm^h,   by  which 
copies  of  drawings  are  made,  reduced,  or  en- 
larged in  any  proportion  within  certain  limits. 
It  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  ordinary 
peutagraph,  but  is  more  convenient  and  accu- 
rate.    The  instrument  was  invented  about  1821, 
and  was  first  described  in  the  Trayisaciions  of 
the  Royal  Socuty  of  t^Unburgh,  vol.  xiii. ;  it  is 
also  described  in  Wallace's  GeomHriccd  Theo- 
rcvis  and  Analytical  FormiUa,  1839. 

Bikon  BasiUke  (Gr.).  The  title  of  a  work, 
attributed  to  Charles  I. ;  but  the  authorship  of 
this  *  Portraiture  of  his  Sacred  Msyesty  in  his 
Solitude  and  Sufferings '  has  been  traced  to  John 
Gauden,  bishop  of  Exeter,  on  evidence  which 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  pronounced  tq  be  con- 
clusive. 

Btoteddfbd  (Wekh,  from  eistedd,  to  tit). 
The  assemblies  or  sessions  of  the  Welsh  bards 
were  so  termed.  [Bard.]  They  were  held, 
according  to  Pennant  ( Tour  in  Wales),  at  dif- 
ferent places  for  the  minstrels  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods;  at  Caerwys,  at  Aberfraw  in 
Anglesea,  and  Mathravel  in  Powys.  The  j  udges 
were  appointed  by  commissions  from  the  Welsh 
princes,  and  after  the  Conquest  from  the  English 
kings.  The  last  was  issued  in  1568.  But  the 
Gwynnedigion  and  Cambrian  Societies  have 
lately  revived  the  old  custom;  and  annual 
meetings  for  the  recitation  of  prize  poems,  and 
for  performances  on  the  harp,  are  now  held 
under  the  name  of  Eisteddfod. 

meotment  (Lat  ejectio,  a  casting  forth). 
In  Law,  is  a  personal  action  in  the  form  of 
trespass,  in  which  a  tenant  for  years  claims 
damages  for  his  expulsion  from  land  demised  to 
him ;  and  it  became  the  usual  form  of  trying 
questions  of  right  to  real  property  by  a  singular 
fiction — the  party  claiming  land  or  its  appiur- 
tenances  not  in  his  possession  through  the 
means  of  a  fictitious  tenant  (the  celebrated  John 
Doe).  This  fictitious  mode  of  proceeding  was, 
however,  abolished  by  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act  1852  (15  and  16  Vict  c.  76),  and  a 
series  of  simple  rules  substituted  for  it  The 
eflfect  of  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment 
is  that  he  recovers  the  possession  only  of  the 
land  claimed,  with  or  without  costs,  but  not 
any  particular  estate  or  interest  therein.  As  a 
general  rule,  therefore,  a  judgment  in  ejectment 
does  not  conclude  the  title,  and  an  unsuccessful 
claimant  can  bring  another  action  of  ejectment. 

Bl  Borado  (Span,  the  golden  reaion).  The 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  a  country  supposed  to  be  situated 
in  the  interior  of  South  America,  between  the 
rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  After  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Uie  most  exagge- 
rated  accounts  of  the  wealth  and  riches  of  the 
newly  acquired  territory  were  circulated  and 
beUeved.  A  new  region  was  fiibled  to  exist  far 
surpassing  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  Pera«* 
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expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  tlie  purpose  of 
discoTering  it ;  and  though  all  such  attempts 
proved  abortive,  the  rumoun  of  its  existence 
continued  to  be  believed  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  hist  century.  The  term  has  now  passed 
into  the  hmguage  of  poetry,  in  which  it  is  used 
to  express  a  land  of  boundless  wealth,  like  the 
ancient  Elysium  or  the  Mohammedan  Paradise. 
MtmtLgWMOBm  (Elseagnns,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  shrubby  arborescent  £xogens 
inhabiting  the  entire  northern  hemisphere  down 
to  the  equator,  haying  leprous  leaves,  superior 
fruity  and  apetalous  flowers  with  a  tubular  calyx. 
They  are  distinguished  from  Thymdaeea  by 
the  ovule  being  erect ;  from  ProUacea  by  the 
yalvate  calyx,  and  the  dehiscent  fruit  of  the 
latter;  and  from  Sanialacea  by  the  superior 
ovary.  The  berries  of  some  species  are  eaten 
in  Persia  and  NepaL 

■IflBis  (Or.  iKala,  anolive-tree).  The  OilPalm 
of  Africa,  E,  puintensiSf  yields  the  celebrated 
palm  oil  so  much  used  in  this  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  This  tree  is  a  native 
of  west  tropical  Africa,  where  it  occurs  in  great 
numbers,  yielding  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fruits,  from  the  outer  fleshy  coating  of  which 
the  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water  and 
skimming  off  the  oil  as  it  rises  to  the  sur&ce. 
Its  production  and  preparation  are  carried  on 
solely  by  the  negro  population.  The  amount  of 
palm  oil  imported  to  this  country,  in  1863,  was 
nearly  $00,000  cwt 

BISDOlite  (IAoiov,  oil,  and  XlBos,  stone),  A 
name  given  to  the  coarse  massive  kinds  of 
NepheUne  which  have  a  waxy  or  greasy  lustre. 
It  IS  of  various  shades  of  green,  grey  and  red, 
and  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  potash,  and  soda. 
It  is  found  in  Eircon-syenite  at  several  places 
in  Norway;  in  the  Ilmen  mountains,  and  in 
North  America.  The  pale-blue  varieties  are 
slightly  opalescent,  and  are  sometimes  used  for 
ring-stones. 

Sl8Boiiiet0r(Gr.  lAoioy,  BJidfUrpov^meiUure). 
An  instrument  for  detecting  the  adulteration  of 
olive  oiL 

■Hioptene  (Or.  IXoier,  andwnfrtfr,  toinffed). 
The  liquid  portion  of  the  volatile  oils,  when 
separated  from  the  concrete,  or  ciystallisable 
portion,  which  has  been  called  stearoptene. 

BaldlB  (Gr.  IXcuoy).  A  fatty  matter  produced 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  oils, 
especially  upon  olive  oil  and  almond  oil. 

■teln  (Gr.  f Aoier).  That  portion  of  fat  or 
oil  which  retains  a  liquid  state  at  ordinary  tem- 
perattires ;  it  may  be  pressed  out  of  hog's  lard 
and  other  solid  &ts,  and  separated  from  oils  by 
exposing  them  to  cold  and  subsequent  pressure. 
[Olbin.J 

Bapluiiiiii  (Gr.  ikai^p6s,  Uaht).  A  |;enus 
of  Amyridaceai  yielding  some  of  the  medicinal 
resins.  Mexican  Elemi  is  said  to  be  fuznished 
by  K.  demiferum,  * 

■iBipB.    A  subgenus  of  viper.     [Vipbba.] 

■lAamotlierliuii  (Gb.  iXtur/Js,  a  metal 
phte,  and  Hp,  a  beast).  The  name  of  an 
extinct  Pachydermatous  animal,  which  forms 
the  type  of  a  new  genus,  characterised  by  the 
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laminated  stnictnre  of  its  teeth,  and  inter- 
mediate between  the  horse  and  rhinoceros. 

■lAstle  Bttomea.  A  variety  of  Bitomeo 
found  in  soft  masses  (which  sometimes  bfcome 
harder  on  exposure),  of  various  shades  of  brovn. 
It  is  flexible  and  elastic  (whence  the  munf^ 
Elaterite  and  Mineral  Caoutchouc).  It  is  m^, 
with  at  the  Odin  lead-mine,  at  CastletoQ 
in  Derbyshire;  at  St  Bernard's  Well  near 
Edinburgh;  at  the  coal  mines  of  MootreUu 
in  France,  at  Neufchatel,  and  in  the  Ifkni 
of  Zante. 

Blastio  Onrva.  In  Mechanics,  as  originnllT 
deflned  by  James  Bernoulli,  the  figure  vh.i»h 
a  thin  horizontal  elastic  plate  would  aesanie  if 
one  end  were  fixed  and  the  other  loaded  with  a 
weight.  The  equation  of  the  carve  to  rpct- 
angular  coordinates,  of  which  the  origin  ii 
at  the  fixed  extremity  and  the  abscissa  ax>4 
horizontal,  is  y  »  6  (Sax*— Jt*),  where  6 is  a  smjli 
quantity  depending  on  the  ratio  of  the  att;icbetl 
weight  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  plate  whci.^ 
length  is  a. 

Blastlcltjr  (from  Gr.  iXm&im,  I  draw),  h 
Physics,  that  property  which  certain  l-oii'i 
possess  of  recovering  thor  primitive  form  ini 
dimensions  after  the  external  force  by  wh^'i 
they  have  been  dilated  or  compressed  or  best  u 
withdrawn. 

The  theory  of  elasticity  must  be  dedoced  b*m 
some  hypothesis  respecting  the  oonsttitution  rf 
matter.  The  simplest  and  most  general  ^^^ 
which  can  be  taken  of  the  subject  is,  that  il 
matter  is  composed  of  indefinitely  small  part< 
or  molecules  acted  upon  by  attractive  and  k['C 
sive  forces.  From  the  combined  action  of  th^ 
two  forces  result  the  different  forms  of  Duitv: 
with  their  varied  physical  properties. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  scf' 
poses  that  the  molecules  are  not  in  oontsd,  Ui 
at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  iriiich, 
though  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  infiniteJj  smill 
in  comparison  of  any  distance  appreciable  by 
our  senses,  admits  nevertheless  ofincreew  ud 
diminution.  When  a  body  is  in  a  state  of  rf^U 
the  opposite  forces  which  any  two  of  its  con- 
tiguous molecules  exercise  on  each  other  sk  in 
equilibrium.  The  energy  of  the  forces  also 
depends  on  the  distance  between  the  tvo 
molecules,  or,  in  mathematical  lansusge,  is  a 
function  of  that  distance.  Jf  the  mstance  be 
increased  within  the  limits  of  the  action  of  th« 
fbroes^  both  forces  are  diminished  ;  and  if  th« 
distance  is  diminished,  both  are  increased,  be: 
not  in  the  same  proportion.  It  the  interval  -t 
which  the  two  forces  balance  each  other  bo  Ji- 
minished,  the  repulsive  force  becomes  stioni^r 
than  the  attractive  force,  and  the  two  molecul«^ 
are  repelled  from  each  other ;  on  the  coDtrsrr, 
if  the  distance  be  incressed,  the  attractive  foive 
acquires  the  superiority,  and  the  moleenles  are 
drawn  towards  each  otlier. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  solid  body,  of  which  all 
the  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  to 
receive  the  impression  of  an  external  forr^. 
The  operation  of  the  force  is  to  prodnce  i 
change  in  the  distances  of  the  molecules  at  the 
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aur&oe,  in  consequence  of  which  the  equili- 
bnoffl  18  disturbed,  and  the  molecules  thrown 
into  a  stHte  of  yibration.  This  vibration  is 
cummnnicated  to  the  interior  molecules ;  and 
the  body,  under  the  action  of  the  external  force, 
uDdeigoes  a  certain  change  of  form.  The 
moI«cales  at  the  surfSMse,  which  receiye  the  im- 
pulse, transmit  it  to  those  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  are  reacted  on  by  them  with  an  equal 
force.  In  this  manner  the  action  is  propa- 
gated through  the  whole  mass,  until  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  another  exterior  foroe,  or  by  the 
nwistance  of  an  obstacle  to  the  motion  of  the 
body  itsell 

Elasticity  is  perfect  when  the  body  exactly 
recovere  its  primitive  form,  after  the  force  by 
which  it  is  bent  or  compressed  or  dilated  has 
been  removed,  in  the  same  time  as  was  required 
for  the  force  to  produce  the  alteration.  This 
perfect  elasticity  is,  however,  not  found  in  any 
of  the  bodies  of  nature ;  the  aeriform  fluids  or 
gases  are  those  whose  elasticity  approaches  the 
Dfarest  to  it. 

The  principal  phenomena  of  elastic  bodies  are 
the  following  :  1.  That  an  elastic  body  (the 
elasticity  being  supposed  perfect)  exerts  the 
same  force  in  endeavouring  to  restore  itself  as 
that  with  which  it  was  compressed  or  bent.  2. 
The  force  of  elastic  bodies  is  exerted  equally  in 
all  directions,  but  the  effect  chiefly  takes  place 
on  the  side  on  which  the  resistance  is  the  least 
3.  When  an  elastic  solid  body  is  made  to  vi- 
brate by  a  sadden  stroke,  the  vibrations  are  per- 
formed in  equal  times,  to  whatever  part  of  the 
body  the  stroke  may  be  communicated.  Thus, 
Bonorous  bodies  always  emit  sounds  of  the  same 
pitch ;  and  the  difference  of  the  pitch  depends 
on  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  sonorous  body. 

aiastloityt  SurDaoeof:  The  central  pedal 
of  an  ellipsoid.  [Pbdal  Subfaobs.]  The  sur- 
face was  so  called  by  Fresnel  {MhMires  de 
f  Institute  voL  vii.),  who  found  its  radii  vectores 
to  be  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
elastic  forces,  in  the  directions  of  these  radii,  of 
the  luminous  ether  around  any  point  of  a  crys- 
talline body.  These  radii  vectores,  therefore,  are 
alao  proportional  to  the  velocities  with  which 
waves  are  propagated  whose  ether^partides  vi- 
brate in  directions  parallel,  respectively,  to  the 
radii  vectores  in  question.  By  means  of  the 
elastic  surface,  therefore,  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction, 
bince  the  angle  of  refraction  depends  upon  the 
Telocity  of  the  wave.  On  this  subject  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Lloyd's  EUmentary 
Treatise  on  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light,  London 
1857. 

Blater  (Or.  iXa/rhpt  a  driver).  A  Linniean 
genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  now  the  type  of 
an  extensive  family  of  the  Serricom  Coleoptera. 
The  Elaterida  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  Serricom  beetle«  bv  the  presence  of  a 
8trong,  short,  and  often  slightly  curved  spine, 
projecting  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
prostemum,  and  of  a  depression  just  above  the 
origin  of  the  second  pair  of  legs  a^pted  for  the 
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reception  of  the  preceding  spine.  An  EUUer 
may  be  recognised  on  a  distant  view  from  t^e 
particular  use  to  which  it  puts  the  above  de- 
scribed sternal  modifications.  If  a  beetle  be 
seen  to  faXi  upon  its  back,  and  instead  of 
making  the  ordmary  attempts  to  set  itself  u^n 
its  legs,  bends  its  head  towards  its  tail,  raising 
this  part,  and  then  suddenly  springinff  into  the 
air,  and  repeatifig  the  action  until  ithas  fallen 
upon  its  feet,  such  a  beetle  may  be  recognised 
at  once  as  a  species  of  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  subgenera  of  the  Elaterida.  This 
leap  is  due  to  the  rebound  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  disengagement  of  the  sternal  spine  from 
its  socket.  One  of  the  species  of  EUUer  proper 
(E2ater  noetUucus)  is  the  common  flre-fly  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Its  luminosity 
is  emitted  by  two  round  convex  vellow  spots 
situated  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax  The 
EUUeridtB  generally  are  vegetable  feeders; 
the  larv»  devour  diecayed  timber ;  the  perfect 
insects  feed  on  flowers  or  other  soft  and  living 
parts  of  vegetables. 

Slaters.  In  Botany,  the  loose  spiral  fibres 
that  are  contained,  together  with  the  sporules, 
in  the  oonceptadea  of  Jungermaimia  and 
Marchantia  && 

Blaterium  (Gr.  iKartiptot,  driving  away). 
This  substance,  commonly  called  extract  ofda- 
terium,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Eobalium 
agreate,  formeriy  called  Momordica  Elaterium, 
or  Squirting  Cucumber.  Thi8»  if  gathered  a 
little  beforo  it  ripens,  and  the  juice  gently  ex- 
pressed, deposits  a  green  sediment,  which  is 
collected  and  dried.  In  the  dose  of  firom  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain,  good  elaterium 
operates  as  a  drastic  purse,  bringing  away  from 
the  bowels  a  large  quantity  of  watery  secretion ; 
it  is  seldom  prescribed  except  wiUi  a  view  of 
diminishing  tne  collection  of  fluid  in  cases  of 

Tl;™^  In  Botany,  a  tern.  in,«.ted.b. 
Bichard  to  denote  that  kind  of  fruit  which 
is  found  in  Euphorbia,  consisting  of  three  or 
moro  carpels,  consolidated  when  young,  but 
bursting  with  elasticity  when  ripe.  A  synonym 
of  Coocum. 

BMIiiaoeaB  (Elatine,  one  of  the  genera^ 
An  order  of  small  insignificant  water  or  manh 
plants,  belonging  to  the  Rutal  alliance  of  hypo- 
gynous  Exo^ns,  and  of  no  particular  intarast 
or  value. 

BlayL    [E-nrrLEinL] 

Slbow  (A. -Sax.  elnbo^  elboga ;  Lat.  ulna; 
Qt.  wA^m).  The  angle  in  each  of  the  two 
cables  by  which  a  ship  is  moored,  made  by 
the  intertwisting  of  those  cables  consequent  on 
the  swinging  of  the  vesseL  To  form  an  elbow, 
one  cable  must  cross  the  other  cable,  and  then 
reach  the  ground  on  the  same  side  as  it  leaves 
the  ship's  bow.  [Hawsi.]  Also  a  term  for  a  sud- 
den turn  in  a  line  of  coast  or  course  of  a  river. 

BIbowB.  In  Architecture,  the  upright  sides 
which  flank  any  panelled  work,  as  in  windows, 
below  the  shutters,  &c 

■leaJa-  An  Arabian  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  emetic,  and  is  employed  in  an  ointment  for 
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the  cure  of  the  itch :  it  is  the  Trichilia  emetica 
of  botanists. 

81ders«  Certain  lajmen  who,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
form  a  council  of  which  the  minister  is  the 
moderator,  and  discharge  the  functions  of  a 
spiritual  court.  They  also  assist  the  minister 
in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
parish,  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
like  the  deacons  of  the  primitiye  church. 
Among  the  Jews,  elders  were  those  persons 
most  distinguished  for  age,  rank,  and  wealth, 
who  formed  the  council  of  the  people.     [Prbs- 

BTTEBS.] 

Bleatio  Pliilosopliy.  A  system  owing  its 
origin  to  Xenophanes,  a  native  of  £lea  (in 
Latin  Velia\  who  lived  about  the  year  B.  c.  630. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  followers  were 
Parmenides  and  Zeno,  also  natives  of  Elea. 
The  dialectical  character  of  the  principal  sys- 
tems of  antiquity  may  bo  said  to  owe  its  ejc- 
istence  to  the  Eleatics.  The  tendency  of  their 
speculations  was  the  direct  contrary  of  that 
which  distinguishes  the  Ionic  schooL  While 
the  latter  fixed  their  attention  on  outward 
nature,  and  strove  to  discover  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  progress,  Xenophanes  and  his  dis- 
ciples confined  their  thoughts  to  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  only  objects  of  real  know- 
ledge— the  ideas  of  God,  or  Being  as  it  is  in 
itself.  The  world  of  succession  and  change, 
which  they  designated  under  the  title  of  that 
which  becomes  (rh  yiyv6fi€roy)j  they  held  to  be 
utterly  vain  and  illusoiy ;  the  very  conception 
of  change  itself  seeming  to  them  to  involve  a 
contradiction.  Time,  space,  and  motion  they 
regarded  as  mere  phantasms,  generated  by  the 
deceiving  senses,  and  incapable  of  scientific 
explanation.  They  were  consequently  led  to 
distinguish  between  the  pure  reason,  the  cor- 
relative of  Being,  and  in  one  sense  identical 
with  it,  and  opinion  or  common  understanding, 
the  faculty  which  judges  according  to  the  im- 
pressions of  sense.  Parmenides,  in  particular, 
WHS  the  author  of  a  philosophical  epic,  the  two 
books  of  which  treated  respectively  of  these 
two  modes  of  thinking.  For  a  full  account  of 
all  that  can  be  gathered  from  remaining  frag- 
ments of  this  rigid  system  of  rationalism,  the 
reader  must  consult  the  German  writers  on  the 
subject ;  in  particular  Brandis  and  Bitter,  in 
their  histories  of  philosophy.  Frequent  allusion 
is  made  both  by  Plato  and  Anstotle  to  the 
Eleatic  doctrines,  the  authors  of  which  are 
mentioned  by  both  those  philosophers  in  terms 
of  evident  respect  and  veneration.  Plato  has 
made  their  system  the  subject  of  a  whole 
dialogue,  entitled  the  Panmmides ;  perhaps  the 
most  striking  specimen  of  dialectic  subtlety 
which  Grecian  philosophy  affords.  (Thirlwall's 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii. ;  Grote's  His- 
tory of  Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  Ixvii.) 

Bleoampane.  The  vulgar  name  of  the 
Jnuia  Helenium,  It  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  and 
was  formerly  regarded  as  expectorant ;  whence 
the  monkish  line, 

Enula  campana  rcddit  pneoordia  nma. 
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A  coarse  caiid^,  composed  of  little  else  th&n 
coloured  sugar,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  ele> 
campane. 

BlMit  (Lat.  electus,  chosen).  Some  f1ln^ 
tionaries  are  so  termed  during  the  period  be- 
tween  their  appointment  and  some  act  which  is 
necessary  to  ratify  it ;  as  a  bishop  after  election 
and  before  consecration. 

Bleetloib  In  Law,  this  term  denotes  tbt 
a  man  is  left  to  his  own  free  choke  to  Uka  or 
do  one  thing  or  another;  as,  where  a  man  bs 
two  forms  of  action  by  which  he  may  recover 
his  right,  it  is  within  his  election  to  choose  tbt 
according  to  which  he  will  proceed ;  or  where, 
as  in  some  eases,  he  has  an  electiim  between 
several  parties,  against  any  of  whom  be  mj 
prosecute  his  suit.  Where  there  are  oop>ii^ 
ceners  of  lands,  on  partition  the  ddest  ska 
has  the  election. 

EuKTioN.  In  Theology,  the  ehcnee  madely 
Qod  of  certain  individuals  of  the  human  race 
to  einoy  peculiar  privilege  and  blessings.  In 
the  Old  Testament,  election  is  spoken  of  » 
national,  not  individuaL  The  later  doctrine  of  the 
arbitrary  election  of  certain  persons  to  eternal  life 
— something  resembling  which  is  attribntoil  to 
the  Basilidians,  Valentinians,  and  other  early 
heretics — cannot  easily  be  traced  in  the  writinz^ 
of  any  father  of  the  church  before  Auguftinc 
wlio  embraced  it  with  ardour,  but  appears  to 
have  varied  in  his  opinions  respecting  it.  It  is 
rigidly  laid  down  in  his  treatise  De  Ikmo  Fit- 
setferantia,  Calvin,  in  modem  times,  wa«  iu 
greatreassertor,  and  declared:  *We  were  elected 
from  eternity, before  the  foundation  of  the  wurll 
from  no  merit  of  our  own,  but  according  to  t'm 
purpose  of  the  divine  pleasure.'  (Inst.  iii.  c  lA 
s.  6.)  It  became  a  fundamental  article  of  Iv.'f 
in  Calvinistic  churches.  The  synod  of  iKrt 
was  expressly  convened  to  vindicate  the  d.>^ 
trines  of  election  and  predestination  agaic<^ 
Arminian  tenets  (1616).  The  language  of  the 
church  of  England,  on  this  pointy  admits  of  a 
variety  of  interpretations ;  but  during  the  p^- 
valence  of  Calvinism  in  the  higher  deigy,  aod 
especially  in  theuniversity  of  Cambridge,  uoiirr 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
define  her  tenets  more  strictly.  The  LaroKth 
articles,  agreed  to  in  1596  by  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  assert  that  *God  from  eternity  hath 
predestinated  certain  men  unto  life,  certjiio 
He  hath  reprobated.'  But  these  articles  wvn' 
not  ratified,  and  have  no  authority.    [Calvin- 

XSH;   PBEDBSmrATION.] 

Sleottwe  AfflBlty-  Signifies  the  ord<T  <,f 
preference,  as  it  were,  in  which  subestADo^ 
combine :  thus,  if  nitric  acid  be  added  to  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia,  it  will  rAr/  vr 
choose  to  combine  with  the  lime  in  preference 
to  the  magnesia.     [AfrnciTT,  Chskicjo.] 

Bleetlwe  OoTemments.  Governments  in 
which  all  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest^  are  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  a 
greater  or  less  number  cf  citizens.  Of  tbe?^ 
the  government  of  ancient  Athens,  and  >n 
modem  times  that  of  the  United  State^  will 
serve  as  examples.     When  the  funetionariee  of 
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an  elective  gorpmmenf.  are  choson  by  »  very 
grL'at  number,  it  is  a  domocracy ;  and  when 
by  a  comparatirely  small  number,  it  ifl  either 
an  aristocracy  or  an  oligarchy. 

Bleetors  (Lat  elector,  a  ekooeer;  Get. 
chur-  or  kur-fursten).  Those  princes  of  the  old 
German  empire  who  had  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  the  emperor.  These  were  originally  (a.d. 
1236)  'seven;  Mentz,  TrAvea,  and  Cologne — 
wrlesiastical ;  Bohemia,  Brandenburg,  Sutony, 
and  the  Elector  Palatine— ^lay ;  but  to  these 
Bdvaria  was  added  soon  after  their  institution. 
In  169*2  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  the  dukes 
of  Bmnswick-Luneburg,  who  were  afterwards 
styled  electors  of  Hanover;  and,  at  different 
porioAs  during  the  last  century,  on  the  princes 
of  Siilzburg;  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse 
CjusseL  But  on  the  extinction  of  the  German 
empire  in  1806,  the  title  of  elector  was  merged 
in  that  of  kintji,  grand  duke,  &c.  &c,  by  all  the 
German  rtates  except  Hesse  Cassel,  whose  sove- 
reign is  still  designated  elector.  The  electors 
had  various  privileges,  both  general  and  special. 

Slaotrio  Colaouia  An  electric  instrument 
invented  by  De  Luc,  consiHting  of  numerous 
alternating  discs  of  silver  lea^  zinc  leaf,  and 
paper.     [Elbctricity.] 

Blaotrte  Visiles.  The  species  of  the 
class  Pisces  are  so  calLni  which  have  the 
power  of  discharging  electric  shocks;  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Torpedo^  Gymnotua  or 
electrical  eel,  and  Silurtu,  or  Malaptcrurus 
eUctricus, 

Bleotrflo  Xdfflkt*  The  immediate  source  of 
thu,  as  of  other  artificial  lights,  is  heat,  but  the 
heat  is  produced  from  the  force  of  electricity ; 
hence  the  term  electric  light.  The  electricity 
is  generally  evoked  by  the  chemical  reaction  of 
a  metal  and  an  acid,  the  combination  being 
termed  a  battery.  Fnim  opposite  ends  of  the 
battery  the  opposite  kinds  of  electricity  are 
conducted  by  wires  which  are  terminated  by 
p^'ncils  of  hard  coke.  When  these  pencils 
are  brou^t  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other,  the  opposing  electric  currents  rush  to- 
(^fther  to  form  again  neutral  electricity,  and 
this  act  gives  rise  to  an  enormous  amount  of 
heat  The  heat  is  eyen  sufficient  to  ignite  the 
intermediate  stratum  of  air  to  a  point  at  which 
it  evolves  light ;  but  this  amount  of  light  is 
insignificant  compered  with  that  given  out  by 
the  ignited  ends  of  the  coke  pencils  and  by  the 
particles  of  carbon  which  are  thrown  off  by  one 
of  these  peneila.  From  these  ignited  portions  of 
coke  emanate  the  rays  constituting  this  most 
intense  and  beautiful  of  all  artificial  lights. 

Bleetrto  Teleffimpli.  [Telbobaph,  Euc- 

TBIC] 

BaetHoal  BttL    [Gthkotu8.J 

SlaotHolty*  This  tenn  is  denved  from  the 
Grcfik  ^Atrrpor,  amber^  the  substance  in  which 
the  property  of  attracting  light  substances  after 
friction  was  first  observA 

This  truly  extraordinary  power  of  matter, 
independent  of  the  interest  that  always  be- 
longed to  it,  has  of  late  years  acquired  miicli 
unportance  from  its  influence  over  chemical 
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phenomena,  and  its  connecjtion  with  those  of 
magnetism.  When  a  clean  glass  tube  is  loibbed 
with  the  dry  hand,  or  with  a  piece  of  silk,  it  first 
attracts  and  then  repels  any  light  substances  — 
such  as  feathers,  bran,  or  little  pieces  of  paper — 
which  are  brought  near  it ;  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  rubbed  upon  dry  flannel  exhibits  the  same 
appearances,  and,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
seems  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  the 
glass ;  and  they  are  said  to  be  electrically  tX" 
cited.  But,  on  more  close  examination,  it  is 
found  that  when  light  bodies  are  repelled 
by  excited  glass,  they  are  attracted  by  excited 
sealing-wax,  and  vice  versA,  so  that  the 
glass  and  wax  are  said  to  be  in  opposite  elec- 
tric states ;  and  hence  the  terras  vitreous  and 
resinous  or  positive  and  neaative  electricity. 
But  these  two  states  are  always  coexistent: 
thus  when  glass  is  rubl^ed  by  silk  the  glass 
becomes  positive,  but  the  silk  becomes  nega- 
tive ;  and  in  the  case  of  sealing-wax  rubbed 
by  flannel,  the  wax  is  negative,  but  the  flannel 
is  positive. 

A  similar  excitation  of  electricity  is  seen  in 
an  infinity  of  other  cases :  as  when  we  rub  a 
cat's  back  with  the  hand,  or  when  a  piece  of 
silk  ribbon  is  drawn  briskly  through  the  fin- 
gers, or  a  sheet  of  paper  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc,  or  a  metal  rod  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief. These,  and  other  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena connected  with  them,  are  hypothetically 
referred  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
matter  called  the  electric  fluid f^niinh.  is  supposed 
to  appertain  to  all  matter,  but  to  become  evident 
only  when  in  redundance  or  deficiency.  When 
glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  electric  fiuid  is  disturbed,  and  the  silk  im- 
parts electricity  to  the  glass ;  hence  the  former, 
losing  electricity,  becomes  mintu  or  negative, 
and  the  latter,  acquiring  it^  becomes  plus  or 
positive.  This  is  commonly  called  Franklin' a 
theory,  having  been  proposed  and  defended 
by  that  celebrated  electrician.  Others  have 
assumed  the  existence  of  two  fluids  as  essential 
to  the  explanation  of  electrical  phenomena ; 
both  equally  subtile,  elastic,  and  uniyersally 
diffused,  and  each  highly  repulsive  as  to  its 
own  particles,  and  attractiye  to  those  of  the 
opposite  kind.  Electrical  quiescence  is  referred 
to  the  combination  of  these  fluids,  and  their 
consequent  mutual  neutralisation;  and  electrical 
excitation  is  the  consequence  of  either  being 
tree  or  in  excess.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are 
separated  by  friction,  and  by  all  those  other 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  free 
electricity.  Either  of  these  hypotheses  may  be 
adopted  as  facilitating  the  explanation  of  elec- 
trical phenomena^  and  as  conferring  meaning 
on  terms  which  would  otherwise  be  unintel- 
ligible ;  of  the  two,  the  simpler,  or  that  which 
refers  the  phenomena  to  one  fluid,  is  perhaps 
the  most  generally  applicable.  Both  are  appa- 
rently equally  consistent  with  facts ;  but  the 
actual  idea  of  any  fluid,  or  form  of  matter, 
as  the  cause  of  electrical  phenomena,  is  now 
utterly  repudiated  by  all  electricians. 

There  are  two  series  of  distinct  phenomena 
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presented  by  electrified  bodies :  the  one  seems  to 
result  from  the  accumulation  of  electricity  upon 
the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  is  commonly  included 
under  the  term  electricitt/  of  tension^  these  phe- 
nomena being  well  exhibited  by  the  common 
electrical  machine  and  its  prime  conductor.  It 
aifects  all  neighbouring  bodies,  and  they  are 
thrown  by  it  into  a  polar  electrical  state  by  what 
is  termed  iM^Mc^/ow :  it  has  a  tendency  to  pass  off 
in  sparks  through  the  air,  or  gradually  to  escape 
from  points.  The  thunder  storm  furnishes  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  this  state  of  electricity. 
The  other  state  of  sensible  electricity  is  that 
exhibited  by  electricity  in  motion ;  as  when  a 
current  of  electricity  is  passing  through  a  wire 
or  other  conducting  medium;  in  this  case  a 
vast  quantity  of  electricity  may  be  concerned  in 
the  phenomena  without  any  apparent  intensity, 
but,  whilst  the  current  is  continuous,  it  pro- 
duces magnetic  phenomena  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary character;  and,  when  the  perfect 
conductor  is  broken  by  the  interyention  of  cer- 
tiiin  other  media,  they  suffer  in  some  cases 
chemical  decomposition,  and  in  others  be- 
come heated,  and  even  ignited.  The  pheno- 
mena of  electricity  in  motion  are  best  exhibited 
by  the  voltaic  apparatus. 

In  all  electrical  experiments,  remarkable 
differences  are  observed  in  respect  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  electric  fluid  through  different  bodies 
— some,  as  the  metals,  allowing  its  free  and 
nearly  unimpeded  passage  through  their  sub- 
stance, while  others  receive  and  retain  it  more 
superficially,  such  as  glass,  resin,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  exhibit  attractive  and  repulsive 
powers  when  rubbed.  Hence  the  division  of 
bodies  into  conductors  and  non-conductors. 

Many  most  important  electrical  phenomena 
depend  apparently  upon  induction,  a  subject 
which  has  been  ably  studied  by  Faraday  (PhU, 
Trans.).  We  shall  here  enter  into  such  details 
only  as  are  required  to  render  some  of  the 
principal  terms  employed  in  discussing  electri- 
cal phenomena  intelligible. 

If  P  +  represent  a  metallic  sphere  in  a  highly 
positive  electric  state,  and  N  P  a  metallic  con- 
ductor in  its  vicinity  tn^v- 
0   «*      %      j^     latcd  upon  a  glass  stem;  it 

will  be  found  that  the  ex- 
tremity N  of  N  P  is  negative, 
whilst  the  other  extremity  P 
is  positive,  and  that  these 
opposite  electricities  are  greatest  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  conductor,  and  gradually 
diminish  towards  the  centre  line  C,  which  is 
neutral.  This  extraordinary  state  of  excitation 
in  N  P  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  proxi- 
mity of  P  +  ;  for  if  P+  be  withdrawn,  N  P 
loses  all  appearance  of  electricity ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  excitement  in  it  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  extent  to  which  P+  is  excited,  and 
(within  certain  limits)  to  its  nearness  to  N ;  so 
that  fluctuations  in  the  electricity  of  N  P  will 
be  observed  in  proportion  as  P+  is  brought 
towards  or  removed  from  N,  provided  they  are 
not  brought  into  contact,  and  that  no  spark 
passes.     These  phenomena  have  been  theoreti- 
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cally  explained  upon  the  suppodtioii  that  the 
free  electricity  in  P  -t-  disturbs  the  equilibriam 
of  the  neutral  electricity  of  N  P,  and  by  repel- 
ling it  from  N  to  P  leaves  the  former  mn\a 
ana  the  latter  plus.  Or,  if  we  assume  the  ex- 
:  istence  of  two  electric  fluids,  then  the  &» 
;  positive  electricity  of  P  +  repels  the  positite 
fluid  of  N  P  and  attracts  its  negative  flaid, 
throwing  it  into  an  eleeiro-poiar  state.  If  N  P, 
instead  of  being  insulated,  be  connected  hy  its 
extremity  P  with  the  sronnd,  the  aoeamnlation 
at  P  is  prevented,  whiut  N  retains  its  deficient 
'  or  negative  state ;  or,  upon  the  other  thm, 
the  positive  fluid  atP  is  neutralised  by  a  supplr 
of  negative  fluid  from  the  earth ;  and  if,  after 
having  effected  this  by  momentazilj  tonchiii^ 
N  P  with  the  finger,  we  suddenly  remove  P^^, 
the  insulated  conductor  N  P  wiu  be  left  vitli 
an  excess  of  negative  electricity. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  statenett 
that  when  light  bodies,  especially  if  thejbe 
conductors,  are  attracted  by  electrified  aafam 
in  their  vicinity,  they  are  tiuown  1^  induction 
into  opposite  electrical  states;  and  when  the 
hand  is  brought  near  the  excited  eonduetra  of 
the  electrical  machine,  it  becomes  negatire, 
and  remains  so  till  the  equilibrium  is  restond 
by  the  passage  of  a  spark ;  which  phen(nneii>jn 
is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  the  two  electric  fluids. 

Many  important  phenomena  of  electrial 
accumulation  are  explained  by  reference  to  tJ» 
principles  of  induction,  and  among 
them  the  action  of  the  Leyden  jar  or 
phial.  A  thin  glass  jar  or  bottle.  A,  is 
coated  inside  and  out,  to  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  its  mouth,  with  some 
conducting  substance  (tinfoil,  being 
especially  convenient  for  the  purpose, 
is  generally  used) ;  and  a  metallic  rod 
projecting  a  few  inches  from  the  aperture,  asd 
surmounted  by  a  brass  ball,  B,  eommuniftfttes 
with  the  intenor  coating. 

When  the  ball  is  applied  to  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  the  electrical  machine,  and  the  outer 
coating  communicates  with  the  ground,  the  in- 
terior acquires  a  positive  and  the  exterior  a 
negative  charge ;  and  on  making  a  commonica- 
tion  by  means  of  a  conductor  between  the  inner 
and  outer  coatings,  the  electricities  are  annihi- 
lated with  the  production  of  a  bright  sptrk  and 
explosion,  and  by  a  most  disagreeable  sensatios, 
called  the  electric  shock,  if  Uie  body  be  made 
part  of  the  circuit,  VHien  several  jars  are  so 
arranged  that  their  interior  and  exterior  ccat- 
ings  are  all  separately  connected,  the  assem- 
blage constitutes  the  electrical  battery. 

In  the  common  dectricai  maekines^  electricirj 
is  excited  by  \ht  friction  of  the  plate  or  cylind'-r 
of  glass  upon  the  cushions  or  rubbers;  and 
the  glass  becomes  positive,  communicating  th«» 
same  state  to  the  opposed  conductor,  geo«]aIly 
termed  the  prime  condwtor  of  the  machine; 
while  the  rubber  becomes  negative,  and  is  some- 
times connected  with  a  second  conductor. 

The  following  flgnres  represent  the  two  com* 
mun  forms  of  the  electrical  madbine.    The  fiz^ 
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is  the  eyUnder  machine.   B  is  the  glass  cylinder, 
which  is  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axis  by  Uie  mnl- 

tiplying  wheels  F,  G,  the 
necessary  friction  for  the 
electric  excitation  being 
produced  by  the  cushion 
and  silk  flapD.  A  A  are 
the  positive  and  negative 
oociductors :  the  hitter, 
bearing  the  cushion,  is 
adjusted  as  to  its  requi- 
site pressure  upon  the 
cylinaer  by  the  screw  at 
£.  The  conductors  are 
respectively  supported  and  insulated  by  the 
glass  pilluB  G  G,  which  should  be  coated 

with  lac  varnish ;  and  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  rests 
upon  the  pillars  H  H, 
which  are  also  of  glass. 
The  second  figure  repre- 
sents the  plate  machine, 
in  which  A  is  the  prime 
conductor,  borne  by  a  stout 
glass  stem  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  frame  of 
the  machine.  B  B  are  the 
upper  and  lower  pairs 
of  cushions,  by  which,  together  with  the  silk 
flaps  CO,  the  necesvary  friction  is  obtained. 
£  is  the  disc  of  plate  glass  which  is  made  to 
revolve  upon  its  axis  by  the  winch,  F.  In  this 
machine,  as  the  cushions  or  rubbers  are  not 
iosulated,  the  negative  electricity  cannot  be 
separately  accummated  or  exhibited,  as  in  the 
cylinder  machine. 

There  are  many  other  and  highly  important 
causes  of  electric  excitation  besides  those  above 
adverted  to  ;  such  as  contact  of  different  metals 
[(Ulvaiosx],  chemical  action  [Voltaic  Elic- 
TRicrrr],  change  of  temperature  [Thibmo- 
klsctricttt],  and  magnetism  [Maonbtzsm  and 
Elktro-xaohstisu]. 

Baotro-balllBtlo  AyparatiiA.  An  in- 
strument for  determining  by  electricity  the 
vt>Iocity  of  a  projectile  at  any  part  of  its  flight 
The  projectile  passes  through  a  screen,  &us 
breaking  a  current  of  electricity,  and  setting 
in  motion  a  pendulum,  which  is  arrested  on 
the  passage  of  the  projectile  throuffh  a  second 
acreen.  The  distance  between  we  screens 
being  known,  the  are  through  which  the  pen- 
dulum vibrates  measures  the  time  due  to  the 
projectile's  flight  between  the  screens. 

Xleetro«bioloffy  (Gr.  4{Aff«rpor;  /3/of,  ltfe\ 
and  Kifym,  deaertptwn).  A  term  recently  ap- 
plied to  certain  mental  phenomena,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  produced  by  various  applications 
of  Mesmerism  to  the  human  body. 

MteetiO"Clianntotry>  That  branch  of  che- 
mical science  describing  the  especial  applica- 
tions of  electricity  as  a  chemical  agent. 

Baetro-djOMUiilos  (Gr.  ffAcatrpor,  and 
Svra^r,  power).  The  phenomena  of  electricity 
in  motion. 

Bleotr»-fliuiffB0tto  Cloek.  The  discovery 
of  the  matnal  relations  of  electricity  and  mag- 
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netism  by  Oersted  in  1819,  necewarily  led  to 
the  construction  of  the   dectro-magnet\   and 
amongst  its  numerous  applications,    that    to 
timekeepers  was   perhaps    one  of  the    most 
obvious.      A    bar   of  iron    of   any  required 
form  may  have   any  amount  of  magnetism 
conferred  upon  it  by  proper  acQnstmfflits  of 
an    electric   current;  and  inasmuch   as    the 
magnetic  power  ceases  the  moment  that  the 
electric  current   is   discontinued,  so  we  are 
enabled  to  render  a  bar  of  soft  or  pure  iron 
a  strong  magnet  at  one  moment,  and  at  the 
next  to  withdraw  all  such  force.    It  will  be 
ftirther  obvious,  that  these  magnets  may  be 
made  and  unmade  at  any  distance^  by  an  ade- 
quate extent  of  metal  wire ;  so  that  at  one  and 
tne  same  moment  a  magnet  may  be  made  and 
unmade  at  London    and  at   Liverpool,  and 
simultaneously,  if  we  please,  with  uie  vibra- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle  which  announce 
the  signals  of  the  electric  telegraph.    And,  of 
course,  the  magnet  may  be  inade  alternately 
to  lift  and  drop  a  weight,  or  to  bend  ana 
release  a  spring,  or  to  raise  and  depmss  a 
lever.     Bearing  these  matters  in  mind,  the 
principle  of  electric  clocks  will  be  intelligible, 
without  entering  into  minute  details  respecting 
their  varied  mechanism. 

There  are  several  wavs  in  which  electro- 
magnetism  has  been  applied  to  these  purposes ; 
one  of  the  first  consisted  in  fixing  upon  the 
arbor  or  axis  of  the  seconds  wheel  of  a  dock  a 
wheel  or  disc  of  metal,  the  circumference  or 
edge  of  which  was  divided  into  sixty  alternating 
divisions  of  metal,  and  of  ivory  or  wood,  the 
metal  being  a  conductor,  and  the  ivoiy  or 
wood  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  A  small 
platinum  peg,  or  point»  was  kept  in  contact 
with  this  £vided  edge,  so  as,  by  tne  revolution 
of  the  wheel,  to  be  alternately  in  contact  with 
the  conducting  and  non-conducting  surfaces, 
and  so  oonnected  with  a  voltaic  series  as 
alternately  to  admit  and  resist  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current.  In  this  wav,  supposing 
the  clock  in  question  to  be  keeping  accurate 
time,  one  or  more  electro-magnets  pkced  any- 
where in  the  circuit  of  the  conducting  wire 
would  be  made  and  unmade  at  each  succeeding 
second.  Now,  it  is  easy  so  to  connect  an 
electro-magnet  with  a  lever,  as  to  give  motion 
to  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  to  cause  it  to  revolve 
so  as  to  indicate  seconds,  and  when  in  commu- 
nication with  a  proper  train  of  wheels,  to  move 
the  minute  and  hour  hands  of  a  clock;  and 
this  secondary,  or  eleetro-moffnetie  cloekt  would 
of  course  be  regulated  in  its  movements  by  the 
alternating  electric  current  derived  in  the  way 
we  have  mentioned  from  the  original  time- 
keeper. Every  dock,  therefore,  upon  the 
circuity  would  show  the  same  time  as  that 
shown  by  the  regulator ;  and  in  this  way,  one 
good  regulator  may  be  made  to  preside  as  it 
were  over  any  number  of  electa!t>-inagnetic 
movements,  each  of  whidi  will  indicate  the 
same  time. 

Anothejr  form  of  the  electro-magnetic  dock 
is  that  in  which  the  pendulum  is  itself  kept  in 
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action  by  electro-roagnetisni,  and  throngh  it 
the  other  moTements  of  the  clock  are  sustained; 
and  this  is  effected  either  directly,  as  in  Bain's 
clock,  or  indirectly ^  as  in  Shepherd's  clock.  In 
Bain's  dock,  the  pendulum,  at  each  vibration, 
moves  a  light  slide  bj  which  the  electric 
current  is  altemately  completed  and  broken, 
and  by  which  magnetism  is  alternately  con- 
ferred upon  and  abstracted  from  a  coil  en- 
cloned  in  a  heavy  hollow  brass  case  or  tube 
which  constitutes  as  it  were  the  bob  of  the 
pendulum,  and  on  either  side  of  which  are  the 
poles  of  two  common  or  permanent  bar  magnets, 
which  alternately  attract  and  repel  the  coil  of 
the  l)ob,  as  it  is  magnetised  and  demagnetised 
by  the  alternate  presence  and  absence  of  the 
electric  current.  These  clocks  have  been  kept 
in  motion  by  electric  currents  derived  from 
a  zinc  plate  buried  in  damp  earth,  and  so  far, 
therefore,  independent  of  the  usual  forms  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  in  which  the  electricity  is  de- 
rived from  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
upon  zinc. 

Another  form  of  electric  clock  is  that  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Mr.  Shepherd;  the 
large  clock  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in 
Hyde  Park,  was  of  this  description.  In  this 
clock,  electro-magnetism  is  the  sole  moving 
power,  its  force  bting  employed,  not  only  to 
give  impulse  to  the  pendulum  and  to  propel 
the  ordinary  movement  of  the  clock,  but  also 
to  perform  the  striking  of  the  hour,  no  auxi- 
liary weights  or  springs  being  employed.  The 
pendulum  is  so  arranged  as  to  midce  and  break 
the  electric  circuit,  and  make  and  unmake  a 
horseshoe  magnet  ut  each  vibration.  Each 
time  that  the  magnet  is  made,  it  attracts  its 
armature,  which  lifts  certain  levers ;  one  of 
these  is  concerned  in  raising  a  weighted  lever, 
and  causing  it  to  be  held  up  by  a  latch  or 
detent;  the  magnet  is  then  unmade  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pendulum  breaking  the  circuit, 
and  its  armature  is  releaKod,  when  the  pendu- 
lum lifts  the  latch  and  allows  the  weighted 
lever  to  fall,  which,  in  falling,  strikes  the 
pendulum  so  as  to  give  it  a  certain  adequate 
impulse;  then  the  circuit  is  again  completed, 
the  armature  attracted,  the  levers  moved,  the 
weight  raised  and  held  by  the  detent ;  another 
vibration  breaks  the  circuit  and  then  releases 
the  armature;  the  pendulum  then  raises  the 
detent,  the  weight  falls,  and  in  falling  its  arm 
strikes  the  pendulum  and  gives  it  its  impulse, 
and  so  on. 

But  the  pendulum  at  each  vibration  not 
only  makes  and  breaks  the  electric  circuit 
which  maintains  its  own  action,  but  also,  and 
simultaneously,  that  of  another  battery,  of 
which  the  duty  is  to  make  and  unmake  the 
electro-magneta  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
clock  or  clocks  which  are  upon  this  circuit 
These  electro*magnet8  act  upon  the  extremes 
of  one  or  more  horizontal  bar  magneta  so  as 
alternately  to  attract  and  repel  their  opposed 
poles,  which  cany  upon  their  axes  the  pal- 
\fU^  by  ihe  alternating  motion  of  which  to  the 
right  and  left  the  ratchet-wheel  is  propelled 
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onwards  at  the  rate  of  a  tooth  each  second ;  uiti 
the  axia  of  thia  ratchet-wheel  carries  the  pinioD 
which  moves  the  other  wheels  of  the  clock. 

The  circuit  of  the  battery  connected  with 
the  striking  part  of  the  clock,  ia  only  com- 
pleted once  in  each  hour,  and  is  connected  with 
an  electro-magnet  so  ammged  as  by  mesiD^  of 
a  proper  lever  to  pull  the  ntchet-wheel  at- 
tached to  the  notched  striking-wheel  one  to>-  th 
forward  every  two  seoonda,  and  each  tooth  \i> 
accompanied  by  a  blow  on  an  electio-inBgiif  tic 
belL  The  number  of  blows  depends  upon  the 
notched  wheel,  the  spaces  in  the  cireamfep  na> 
of  which  are  adapted  to  the  numher  to  l>> 
struck  ;  and  when  tnis  ia  complete^  a  lever  fails 
into  the  notch,  and  in  bo  doing  cuts  off  \nf 
electric  current^  which  is  not  're-«stal>li>hi^l 
through  the  striking  electro-magnet  tiU  t}it> 
completion  of  the  next  hour,  when  a  \*z 
upon  the  hour-wheel  pushes  the  striking-kvi? 
forward  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  dqn'esdxKi  bj  a 
similar  peg  on  the  minute-wheel. 

Electro-magnetic  clocks  are  peculiaHj  fitt>oi 
for  large  establishments  where  many  (ii.<  •. 
each  indicating  the  same  time,  are  requir>«i 
the  pendulum  by  which  the  whole  eerier  i^ 
controlled  is  placed  in  some  safe  and  qui  r 
place,  and  the  only  requisite  precaution  i<>r 
maintaining  them  in  order  consists  in  cinv:ui 
attention  to  the  conditions  and  functions  of  ibv> 
voltaic  apparatus,  or  source  of  the  fit  "n^ 
current.  Smee's  batteries,  as  they  are  c;iu'^l 
'consisting  of  amalgamated  plates  of  ziuc  c 
proper  connection  with  plates  of  platinam  ir 
platinised  silver,  and  immersed  in  dilute  >at- 
phuric  acid,  or  in  sand  moistened  with  v.t' 
acid,  are  generally  used;  the  numWr  :i3-i 
dimensions  of  the  plates  or  cells  d(iK-n'>'<: 
upon  the  extent  of  wire  which  the  electn -^ 
current  is  required  to  traverse,  and  care  bti^ 
taken  that  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid  'ix*-^ 
the  plates  is  as  small  and  feeble  as  is  con»  ^t-jt 
with  the  object  in  view.  These  clocks  are  :iM 
importantly  nsefrd  upon  lines  of  railway,  aci 
for  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  more  cspcci^i  y 
when  some  few  difficulties  attending  their  lUii- 
nagement  and  maintenance  are  overcome. 

aieotro-oiacBetinn.  When  a  currect  vf 
electricity  is  traversing  any  substance,  tueh  f 'F 
instance  as  a  metallic  wire,  or  when  electricity 
is  in  motion,  magnetism  is  at  the  same  tim" 
developed.  This  fiict  was  first  observi'd  !y 
Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  in  1819.  iJ'a 
magnetic  needle  be  brought  near  a  wiw  thww'i 
which  an  electric  current  is  passing,  the  ntnij ' 
will  immediately  deviate  from  its  usual  pos**  "- 
and  assume  a  new  one,  dependent  upon  the  ^'!i- 
tive  position  of  the  needle  and  the  wiro.  ^-^ 
placing  the  electric  wire  above  and  panlM  '■'< 
the  magnet,  the  pole  next  the  negative  end  ot'tl.c 
battery  always  moves  to  the  west ;  and  when  the 
wire  is  placed  under  ihe  needle,  the  same  j^l"? 
turns  to  the  east.  When  the  electric  wire  is  i" 
the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  needk,  no 
declination  takes  place ;  but  the  magnet  she*** 
a  disposition  to  move  in  a  vertical  directioD.  the 
pole  next  the  negative  side  of  the  battery  Uag 
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depressed  when  t^ie  wire  is  to  the  west  of  it, 
and  elevated  when  it  is  to  the  east. 

The  magnetic  phenomena  of  a  wire  trans- 
mitting electricity  are  such  as  appear  to  depend 
upon  the  circulation  of  magnetism  at  right 
«  angles  to  the  electric  cur- 

»  "         [        --P  rentj  so  that  if  N  P  repre- 
^  sent  the  wire  transmitting 

a  current  of  electricity  in  the  direction  of  the 
homontal  darts,  a  current  of  magnetism  will 
be  established  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
dart,  appearing  to  move  roimd  the  axis  of  the 
electric  current;  hence  the  term  vertiginous 
or  rotary  magnetism,  applied  to  these  pheno- 
mena; and  hence  the  motion  of  the  pole  of 
the  magnet  round  the  electric  wire,  or  of  the 
electric  wire  round  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  when 
they  respectively  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  able 
to  move  freely  in  any  direction.  If  a  steel 
needle  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  electric 
wire,  and  parallel  to  it,  it  acquires  opposite 
magnetisms  upon  its  two  sides;  but  if  it  be 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  connecting  wire, 
that  is,  to  the  electric  current,  it  becomes  polar, 
and  permanently  magnetic.  If  the  electric  wire 
be  twisted  into  a  spiral,  and  the  steel  needle 
placed  within  it  (as  in  the  cut),  it  is  retained 

there,  and  becomes  a  more 
powerful  magnet  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repetitions  i 
and  direction  of  the  elec- 
trie  and  magnetic  currents,  as  will  be  evident , 
from  the  annexed  figure,  where  a  represents  [ 
a  glass  tube,  with  the  wire  «  p  conveying  the  j 
electric  current  twisted  round  it ;  the  darts  [ 
at  the  ends  of  which  show  the  ingress  and 
eqjess  of  the  electricity,  and  the  transverse 
djirta  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  current. 
If  the  cylinder  round  which  the  wire  con- 
T-eying  the  electric  current  is  twisted  be  of 
Bteel,  it  becomes  a  permanent  magnet;  if  of 
pure  soft  iron,  it  becomes  a  tem^wrary  mag- 
net, so  long  as  the  electric  current  is  in  motion, 
and  8  and  n  are  powerfully  opjx)sed  poles.  If 
the  bar  be  bent,  as  in  the  annexed  cut,  a  power- 
ful horse-shoe  magnet  is  obtained 
when  the  ends  P  N  of  the  insulated 
copper  wire  twisted  round  it  are  con- 
nected with  the  voltaic  circle ;  a  single 
pair  of  plates  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  effect  may  be  enor- 
mously augmented  by  additional  pairs 
and  by  increasing  the  number  of  coils  of  wire 
round  the  bar. 

Ueetro-metallargry.  The  electro-chemical 
precipitation  of  the  metals,  as  applied  to  various 
purposes  in  the  arts.  For  a  description  of 
these  processes,  see  Smee*s  Elements  of  Electro- 
TnetaUurgy. 

Bl«otr(»-BeffatlFes.  Those  substances  which 
in  electro-chemical  decompositions  make  their 
^X><**ranc«  at  the  anode  or  electro-positive  pole. 
The  term  has  reference  to  the  mutual  attraction 
of  bodies  dissimilarly  electrical,  and  hence 
those  which  appeared  to  be  attracted  by  the 
positive  pole  in  the  voltaic  circuit  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  an  inherent  f/ec/ro-nr^a^iuc  state. 
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Sleotro-postttwes.  Bodies  appearing  in 
electro-chemical  deoompositions  at  the  cathode 
or  electro-negative  pole. 

Bleotrode  (Gr.  ffAcwrpov,  and  62^7,  a  way). 
The  surfaces  by  which  electricity  passes  into 
and  out  of  different  media  have  been  called 
electrodes.  They  are  also  termed  the  poles  of 
the  voltaic  battery  or  pile. 

Blectrolysts  or  Bleotro-olieinioal  Be- 
oompositloii  (Gr.  ^Acfcrpcw,  and  Avw,  /  dis- 
solve).  The  separation  of  the  elements  of  a 
compound  by  the  transmission  of  electricity. 

Bleotrolyte*  (Gr.  ^jAcirrpor,  and  Ai6w^. 
Substances  susceptible  of  direct  decomposi- 
tion by  the  action  of  the  electric  current: 
hence,  also,  the  verb  electrolyse,  L  e.  to  resolve 
compounds  into  their  elements  by  the  agency 
of  electricity.  Faraday  has  shown  that  in 
many  supposed  cases  of  electrolysis,  the  evo- 
lution of  elements  is  the  consequence  of  a 
secondary  action;  the  sulphur,  for  instance, 
which  is  thus  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  from 
sulphuric  acid,  is  the  result  of  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  at  that  pole ;  in  all  cases  of  true 
electrolytic  action,  sulphur  appears  at  the  posi- 
tive pole. 

Bleotrometer.  This  term  has  been  applied 
indiscriminately  to  instruments  detecting  elec- 
trical excitation  [Elbctboscope],  and  to  those 
which  are  calculated  to  measure  differences  in 
the  amount  of  electrical  force.  In  Coulomb's 
torsion  electrometer,  the  force  opposed  to  that 
of  electricity  is  the  resistance  to  twisting  offered 
by  an  elastic  thread.  In  Henley's  quadrant  elec- 
trometer, the  electric  force  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  repulsion  which  it  produces  upon  a 
pith  ball  attached  to  a  straw  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  a  graduated  arc.     [ELECTRTcmr.] 

Sleotromotor  or  Slectromotire  Voroe. 
Terms  applied  to  the  developement  of  elec- 
tricity in  voltaic  arrangements. 

Bleetron  (Gr.).  By  this  name  the  ancient 
Greeks  denoted  (1)  amber  and  (2)  a  metallic 
substance  consisting  of  four  parts  of  gold  and 
one  part  of  silver.     [Electrum.] 

Bleotropboms  (Gr.  f|Acfrr/>oi',  and  ^^pcf,  I 
carry).  This  instrument  consists  of  a  resinous 
plate  (A),  which  may  be  made  of  equal  parts 
of  shell-lac  and  resin,  with  a  little  Venice 
turpentine,  melted  and  cast  into  a  circular  disc 
of  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  thick, 
and  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter ; 
it  should  rest  upon  a  metal  plate 
or  sheet  of  tinfoil :  upon  its  upper  ^--t-^^a 
surface  is  placed  a  somewhat  smaller  brass 
plate  (B),  with  a  glass  handle.  When  the  resin- 
ous plate  is  excitedy  by  rubbing  it  with  a  warm 
and  dry  flannel,  and  the  metallic  cover  put 
down  upon  it^  a  spark  of  negative  electricity 
may  be  drawn  from  it,  and  if  it  then  be  raisetl 
it  luffords  a  second  spark  of  positive  electricity. 
On  replacing  the  cover,  and  again  touching  it, 
it  gives  a  negative  spark,  and  on  acain  raising 
it  a  second  positive  spark,  and  these  sparks 
thus  obtainea  may  be  repeated  any  numlvr  of 
times,  so  that  the  instrument  forms  a  useful  and 
portable  electrical  machine :  it  well  illustrates 
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the  phenomena  of  induction,  and  is  elegantly 
apphed  to  inflame  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gai  in 
Volta*s  inflammable  air  lamp, 
lectropolT.  [Indugtiox.] 
Btoetroaeope.  ManTinstromente  have  been 
derised  for  the  detection  of  feeble  electrical 
p  m  charges :  the  simplest  consists  of 
yT  two  small  pith  ^ills  suspended 
'  by  fine  wire  or  thread  fiK>m  one 
end  of  an  insulated  conductor: 
upon  the  principle  that  bodies  similarly  electri- 
fied repel  each  other,  these  diverge  upon  the  re- 
ception of  minute  Quantities  of  elec- 
tricity. Two  thin  slips  of  gold  leaf  are 
also  similarly  applied ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  influence  of  tne  agitation  of  the  air 
upon  them,  they  are  suspended  in  any 

convenient  way  under  a  glass  shade. 

The  other  forms  of  electrometers  generally  act 
upon  the  same  principle,  being  adjusted  to  the 
VHrytng  degrees  of  quantity  and  intensity. 

Bleetrottnt.  An  art  by  which  drawings  are 
made  with  any  substance  insoluble  in  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper.  When  the  design  is 
completed,  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  solution, 
and  a  reverse  made  by  the  electro-coppering 
process  [Voltattpb]  ready  for  the  printer. 

Bleetrotype.  An  imprewion  of  a  medal, 
or  bas-relief,  obtained  by  dectric  precipitation. 

[VOLTATTPB.] 

Blactrowital  Onrreats.  Two  electric 
currents  are  supposed  by  some  physiologists  to 
move  in  the  nerves  of  animals :  tne  one  external 
and  cutaneous,  moving  from  the  extremities  to 
the  cerebrospinal  axis ;  the  other  internal,  and 
proceeding  from  that  axis. 

Bectrnni  (Gr.  ^crrfMr).  A  natural  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  proportion  of  two  of 
gold  to  one  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  tabular 
crystals  and  imperfect  cubes  of  a  silver-white 
colour  in  Siberia,  Norway,  Transylvania,  Cali- 
fornia, and  some  other  gold-mining  districts. 
[Electbon.] 

■leotoarj'.  This  tennis  generally  applied 
to  powders  mixed  up  with  syrup,  so  as  to 
be  of  about  the  consistency  of  treacle.  Leni- 
Hne  electuary,  or  confection  of  senna,  is  a 
celebrated  preparation  of  this  kind ;  it  is  con- 
stituted of  powdered  senna,  coriander  seeds 
and  sugar,  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  cassia, 
prunes,  and  flgs,  and  decoction  of  liquorice. 

Xledoae  (Gr.  iK^Mmi).  A  name  applied 
by  Aristotle  to  a  genus  of  Malakia  or  Cepbalo- 
pods  having  a  single  row  of  suckers  on  each 
arm,  and  vrithout  any  musky  odour ;  it  is  ap- 
plied in  modem  zoology  to  the  same  genus. 

■laffit  (Lat.  he  has  chosen).  In  Law,  a 
writ  of  execution,  which  lies  for  one  who  has 
recoveo^  debt  or  damages ;  or  upon  a  recogni- 
sance in  any  court  against  one  not  able  in  his 
goods  to  satisfy  the  same,  directed  to  the  sherifl^ 
commanding  him  to  make  delivery  of  a  moiety 
of  the  party's  land,  and  all  his  goods  except 
beasts  of  the  plough.  The  creditor  holding 
the  moiety  of  the  land  until  satisfaction  is 
termed  tenant  by  elegit.     [Extbkt.] 

'{QrjKrfos).  The  name  given  in  modem 
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times  to  a  spedea  of  poetical  composition  of  a 
mouroftil  character.  But  though  this  significa- 
tion of  the  term  tallies  with  the  etymology  a»aal!y 
given  (Gr.  f,  and  A^ftv,  to  cry  alaM\  the  expiva- 
sion  elegy  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  t 
much  wider  meaning.  Thus  among  the  fonn^r 
it  embraced  equally  the  warlike  vems  of 
TTrtseus,  the  melancholy  effusions  of  Himner- 
mus,  and  the  aphorisms  of  Theognis  and  SoIod  ; 
while  among  the  latter  it  oomprdiended  the 
miscellaneous  themes  of  Ovid,  Flopertina, 
Tibullns,  and  Catullus. 

Blemants  (Lat  elementum).  The  old  phi- 
losophers applied  this  term  to  imaguuuy  pris- 
dples  of  matter ;  such  as  fire,  water,  earth,  and 
air.  The  elements  of  the  alchemists  were  salt, 
sulphur,  and  mercury.  The  term  eUment  it 
now  used  as  synonymous  with  simple  body. 

Elbmxmts.  In  Astronomr,  are  the  data 
necessary  to  compute  the  place  of  a  pUnet^ 
satellite,  or  comets     [Solab  Ststbl] 

aieinl*  A  resinous  exudation,  proUUj 
yielded  by  Idea  Icicariba,  Etaphrium  ebm- 
jerum,  and  Canarium  commune.  It  yiel(i&  a 
volatile  oil  on  distillation.  It  is  used  in  cint- 
menta,  giving  them  a  gently  stimulating  cha- 
racter, and  adding  to  their  viscidity.  Tb« 
compound  elemi  ointment  of  the  Pharaiacop<<ria 
is  a  good  proparation  of  this  kind,  and  rps«m- 
blcs  the  yellow  bosilicon  of  old  pharmacy. 

Blenobus  (Gr.  Iac^x^')-     [Sophism.] 

XlepliaBtv  Wlilte.  A  Danish  oider  of 
knighthood  of  great  antiquity :  the  number  cf 
knights  is  limited  to  thirty,  besides  memben 
of  the  royal  family. 

lUapluuitiasls*  A  disease  affecting  chieiiT 
the  legs  and  feet^  which,  becoming  ronsh 
scaly,  and  swollen,  have  been  compart  t« 
the  feet  of  the  elephant :  the  skin  gets  thick, 
unctuous,  and  insensible,  and  the  limb  occa- 
sionally attains  an  enormous  sice. 

Kepluw  or  Waphant  ( Or.  iK4^).  The 
generic  name  of  the  most  gigantic  of  existing 
quadrupeds.  They  are  characterised  essentia! ij 
by  havine  grinders  composed  of  alternating 
vertical  plates  of  ivory,  enamel,  and  cementaiL, 
and  two  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw :  they  kk  alM 
the  only  living  Mammalia  which  have  a  pro- 
boscis or  trunk  longer  than  the  head.  It  is 
inferred  from  the  structure  of  the  skull  that 
the  extinct  Mastodons,  which  have  grinders  of 
a  more  simple  stracture,  also  possessed  a  long 
proboscis ;  and  accordingly  Cuvier  includes  tha 
genus  EUphas  and  Mastodon  in  a  particnUr 
family  of  Pachyderms  called  Proboadduni. 
Of  the  true  genus  EUephas  thero  are  two  living 
and  a  greater  number  of  extinct  spedea  Th^ 
Indian  elephant  {Elephas  indicus,  Cnv.)  dif- 
fers from  the  African  species  in  its  greater  »ize, 
in  the  skull  being  higher  in  proportion  to  it« 
length,  and  as  having  a  more  concave  forehead. 
The  Indian  elephant  has  also  oompantirelr 
smaller  ears ;  the  skin  is  of  a  paler  brown 
colour ;  and  it  has  four  nails  on  me  hind  fe^t 
instead  of  three.  The  elephant  will  breed  in 
confinement ;  its  period  of  eestation  is  twenty 
months  and  some  days.    U  faringi  forth  ons 
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young  at  a  birth,  which  derives  its  nonrish- 
roent  from  two  nipples  pLicrd  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  setting  in  of  the  forelegs.  The  perpendi- 
cular height  of  the  Indian  elephant,  measured 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  has  not  been  found 
to  exceed  ten  feet  six  inches;  the  ordinary 
height  is  from  seven  to  nine  feet  The  Indian 
elephant  varies  as  to  the  length  of  the  tusks ; 
their  ends  only  are  visible  externally  in  the 
females,  and  there  is  also  a  race  (Mooknah)  in 
which  they  are  straight  and  short  in  the  males. 
In  other  races  the  males  have  the  tusks  long 
and  enrved,  especially  in  that  called  Dauntelah. 
The  anecdotes  of  the  docility,  sagacity,  and 
tenacious  memory  of  the  elephant  are  numerous 
and  generally  known.  The  characteristics  of 
the  African  elephant  may  be  inferred  from  the 
account  of  those  of  the  Indian  species.  It  is 
nsrnal  to  describe  it  as  having  a  forehead  con- 
vex instead  of  concave ;  but  the  projection  is 
caused  by  the  nasal  bones,  which  are  higher 
placed  than  in  the  Indian  species;  and  the 
tme  front  is  in  reality  concave  in  the  African 
fipecies,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  Indian. 
The  chief  external  character  of  the  African 
elephant  is  his  huge  ears.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  no  African  nation  has  ever  subdued 
the  elephant^  or  made  it  available  for  any  use- 
ful purpose.  For  an  account  of  the  fossil 
elephants,  see  Haxmoth.  The  genus  has  been 
divided  into  three  subgenera — Loxodon^  Stcgo- 
don,  and  Euelephaa, 

Btotteiia  (Elettaro,  the  native  name).  This 
genus  of  ZingiberacetB  yields  Cardamoms.  K 
Cardumomum  furnishes  the  Small  or  Malabar 
Cardamoms  of  commerce ;  while  Ceylon  carda- 
moms are  said  to  be  the  produce  of  E.  maior. 
The  seeds  are  used  in  this  country  for  their 
cordial  aromatic  properties,  which  are  due  to  a 
volatile  oil ;  and  in  India  they  are  chewed  by 
the  natives  with  their  betel,  and  are  used  in 
bowel  complaints. 

SansSiie  (so  called  from  Eleusis,  the  home 
of  the  Eleusinian  D6m6t£r).  A  genus  of 
grasses  which  furnishes  one  of  the  Eastern 
com  crops.  In  India,  China,  and  Japan,  E. 
coracana  is  much  cultivated  for  its  large  fari- 
naceous grain.  It  is  one  of  the  grasses  having 
fingered  spikes  of  flowers. 

Mmirtnlan  Myateiiea.  The  secret  reli- 
gious rites  performed  every  year  in  honour  of 
I>emeter  (or  Ceres)  and  Persephonfi  (or  Proser- 
pine) at  the  Attic  town  of  Eleusis.  [Mtshbus.] 

newatioii  (Lat.  elevo,  /  lift  up).  In  Ar- 
chitecture, a  geometrical  representation  of  a 
building  measured  verticallv  in  respect  of  the 
horizon;  by  the  ancients  it  was  called  the 
orthoffrapky.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  it 
is  techmca&y  used  by  architects;  in  general 
terms  it  is  the  height  of  the  building  above 
the  ground. 

&BVjLnoir,  In  Astronomy,  the  angular 
height*  or  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  object  above 
the  horizon.  Thus,  elevation  of  thepoU  denotes 
the  aro  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between 
the  pole  and  the  horixon. 

Elbtation.    In   Gunnery,   the  inclination 
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of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  the  object 
aimed  at,  to  allow  for  the  falling  of  the  shot 
by  reason  of  the  force  of  gravity ;  it  varies 
with  the  range. 

Elevation.  In  Perspective,  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  scenography,  or  perspective  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  object  or  building. 

Blevatloa  Crater.  A  volcanic  crater  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  by  the  upheaval  of  a  mixed 
mass  of  lava  and  scoria  already  poured  out  in 
a  series  of  horizontal  beds.  The  result  of  ele- 
vation of  such  accumulations  is  assumed  to  be 
a  bubble-shaped  hill,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
all  volcanic  districts.  The  bubble  thus  thrown 
up  is  supposed  to  break  at  the  top  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  explosive  material  and  molten 
rocks  within,  and  thus  a  deep  cup-like  depres- 
sion (the  crater)  is  left  when  the  eruption  is 
over  and  the  erupting  matter  is  exhausted. 

This  theoretical  view  of  the  formation  of  a 
volcano  is  opposed  to  the  rationalistic  view  of 
most  of  the  English  geologists ;  namely,  that 
the  cone  is  the  result  of  the  material  accumu- 
lated round  the  point  of  eruption,  and  has  been 
ejected  from  the  burning  mountain  in  succes-  • 
sive  sheets  of  lava  wrapping  round  each  other. 
This  latter  view  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
observed  facts  of  the  case. 

newatioB  of  the  Boat  (from  Lat  hostia, 
a  victim).  In  the  ritual  of  the  Mas8,  the 
lifting  up  of  the  elements  immediately  after 
consecration,  for  the  adoration  of  the  people. 

BlewatieB  of  Books.  As  almost  all  rocks 
have  been  deposited,  from  suspension  or  solu- 
tion in  water,  below  the  sea  level,  or  else  at  a 
great  depth  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  solid 
earth,  at  some  place  where  heat  is  able  to  act 
uniformly,  they  can  only  have  been  brought  to 
their  present  position  at  some  distance  above 
the  sea  level  by  having  been  lifted  up  by  some 
force  acting  from  beneath.  The  elevation  of 
rocks  is  therefora  a  subject  of  much  oontroveny ; 
but  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  several  articles 
that  bear  upon  the  considerations  involved,  for 
detailed  notices.  It  is  certain  that  the  upheaval 
has  not  always  been  rapid  and  violent,  but  that 
it  has  required  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
and  many  concurrent  causes.  [Eabthquakb  ; 
Dbscbiptivb  Gboloot;  Axis  of  Elevation; 
Vaixbt  op  Elevation  ;  Anticlinal  Axis.] 

Blerator.  A  sui^cal  instrument  for  raising 
depressed  portions  of  the  skuIL 

Blfk  (A.  -Sax.  JElf)  or  Fairies.  Imaginary 
beings,  honoured  more  particularly  by  the 
northern  nations,  in  whose  mythology  they 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  They  were  divided 
into  two  classes — the  good  and  the  bad 
[Dkscons]  ;  and  their  exploits  have  given  rise 
to  a  multiplicity  of  delightful  stories.  [Faibibs.1 

Bli^  Bbrbles.  A  collection  of  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  statues,  &c.,  principally  derived 
from,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Harrison,  a  northern  architect  of  great 
ability,  suggested  to  Lord  Elgin,  in  1797,  at 
the  period  of  his  nomination  to  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  the  removal  of  these  celebrated 
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irorkfl ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
Lord  Elgin's  arrival  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Porte  allowed  him  to  detach  any  portion 
of  the  marbles;  and  about  eighty  cases 
arrived  in  England  in  1812.  In  1816  the 
collection  was  purchased  by  the  government, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of 
the  Huuso  of  Commons,  for  the  sum  of 
36,000/.  They  are  without  question  the  finest 
productions  of  sculpture  in  the  world ;  their 
author  is  known  to  have  been  Phidias,  and 
they  represent  some  of  the  mythological  fiibles 
connected  with  the  hibtory  of  Athens  and  the 
religious  processions  of  the  times. 

Rlifnlnant«    In  Algebnu     [Resultakt.] 

MlmlnatiOB  (Lat.  elimino,  I  put  out).  In 
Algebra,  the  operation  by  means  of  which, 
from  a  given  system  of  equations,  another 
is  deduced  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
original  unknown  terms  or  facients  no  longer 
appears.  Tlius  a  system  of  vi  homogeneous  in- 
dependent equations  in  m  variables,  or,  what 
is  equivalent,  a  system  of  ?»  non-hom(^eneous 
equations  containing  m—\  unknown  terms, 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  common  system  of 
values  of  these  variables  unless  a  certain  re- 
lation exist  between  the  coefficients.  Elimi- 
nation leads  to  the  discovery  of  this  relation ; 
and  the  function  which,  equated  to  asero^  ex- 
presses the  same  is  called  the  resultant  of  the 
system  of  equations.  The  resultant  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  algebraical  functions ;  a 
few  words,  theretbre,  with  respect  to  its  formation 
are  necessary.     [Resultant.] 

The  resultant  of  a  system  of  m  linear  equations 
is  the  determinant,  of  the  vi^^  order,  whose 
constituents  in  any  line  (or  column)  are  the  co- 
efficients, in  those  equations,  of  one  and  the 
same  variable.  The  elimination  in  this  case  is 
the  simplest  possible ;  to  it  the  more  compli- 
cated eluninations  may  frequently  be  reduced. 

The  method  of  elimination  by  symmetric 
functions  will  be  best  illustrated  by  considering 
two  non-homogeneous  equations  P  (x)  ==  0  and 
y(x)  =  0,  of  the  7/i**'  and  »*^  degrees  respec- 
tively. In  order  that  these  equations  may  be 
satisfied  by  a  common  value  of  j:,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  product  should 
vanish  of  the  results  obtained  by  substituting 
in  one  of  the  functions  F,  /  the  several  roots  of 
the  other  equation.  Thus  if  a^,  a,  .  .  a^  h^ 
the  roots  of/(a-)«0,  then  F(ai)F  (a,)  .... 
F  (an)BB  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  two 
equations.  It  is  clearly  a  symmetric  function 
of  the  roots  of  the  second  equation,  and  can 
consequently  be  expressed  as  a  fuinction  of 
its  coefficients.  [Equation  and  Symmetric 
Function.]  The  degree  of  R  in  the  coefficients 
of  F  is  clearly  ec^ual  to  m,  the  degree  of  /  (x). 
The  modifications  to  be  introduced  in  the 
case  of  two  homogeneous  equations  in  two  vari- 
ables, and  the  extension  of  the  method  to  any 
number  of  equations,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Theoreticallpr,  this  method  is  the  best,  though  in 
practice  it  is  superseded  by  more  expeditious 
ones. 
Eulei's  method  of  elimination  is  based  upon 
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'  the  following  analysis :  If  the  two  equations 
have  a  common  factor,  then  the  same  result  %\^ 
be  obtained,  no  matter  whether  we  muliiply 
the  first  equation  by  the  remaining  «  —  1  factors 
of  the  second,  or  the  latter  by  the  remaiDini; 
9»— 1  factors  of  the  first  Consequently,  if  n^ 
multiply  the  first  equation  by  a  function  of  th<^ 
(n—\)^  degree  provided  with  ft  indetenDin4te 
coefficients,  and  the  second  equation  bv  a  flm^ 

'  tion  of  the  (m^\)^  degree  provided  with  »i 
such  coefficients,  the  resulting  functions  of  th- 
(m  +  n— 1)^^  degree,  each  containing  m*n 
terms,  must  bo  identical ;  and  by  equating  tii" 
coefficients  of  their  like  terms  we  shall  obtan 
m  +  n  equations,  which  the  M  +  n  intrDdui^«i 
constants  must  satisfy.  These  equations  v. 11 
obviously  be  homogeneous  and  Unear;  their 
resultant,  therefore,  which  is  manifestly  tbit  •:' 
the  given  equations  required,  is  at  onctr  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  determinant,  asabovr  ii 
plaiu(>d.  Another  very  convenient  methiHi  !•>: 
obtiiining  the  resultant  of  two  equations  iu  tW 
form  of  a  determinant  was  invented  by  Prof.  Syl- 
vester, and  called  by  him  the  dialyticvttih*} 
of  elimination.  The  equations  being  h<>nt»- 
geneous  of  the  f»^  and  n^  oidera  respectivti^. 
the  flzst  is  multiplied,  suoceasiTely,  by 

>-i^  a— »y.  —  *5r-«,  tr\ 

and  the  second  by 


a--i. 
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The  result  is  a  system  oim-k-n  equations  of  *:." 
order  m  +  n — 1,  from  which  the  *«  +  «  dtf  r-  f 
powers  and  products,  such  as  x"*»-*,  jf«*i»-.,, 
&c,  may  be  eliminated  as  from  a  sysien-  •: 
linear  equations,  and  the  resultant  oltti"-. 
in  the  form  of  a  determinant.  The  diaiy  ■ 
method  may  be  extended  to  the  eliminatior. 
three  variables  from  three  equations  of  the  sil*- 
order.     {PhU,  Mag.  vol.  xxl  1842.) 

Bezoufs  methok  of  tUminaiion  leads  of^on  t<t 
simpler  results.  The  following  rerr  i'"r  !-•* 
statement  of  the  method  in  the  case  of  t«> 
equations  of  the  same  degree  is  due  to  Pnf 
Cayley.  (Crelle's  Jonmai,  voL  liii.  1857.1  If 
F  (*,  y)  and  /  (r,  y)  have  a  common  {ac'.ct, 
then  the  equation 

F(«  y)/(«'y )-  F  (*'.  y  )/(*y) = 0 

can  be  satisfied  whatever  values  y  and  y  idat 
have.  A  factor  of  this  equation  is  obvioa-iv 
*.V'— y*',  and  may  be  divided  out  The  et- 
efficients  of  the  several  powers  and  piodacts  of 
f'yin  the  quotient  may  then  be  eqoati^lTo 
zero,  and  from  the  equations  thus  obtained  th' 
powers  and  products  of  x  and  y  may  be  eliici- 
nated  as  in  the  dialytic  method. 

Besout's  method,  differently  enunciated,  nuj 
be  applied  also  to  two  equations  of  diften-st 
degrees.  (Salmon's  Higher  Alfftbrtt.)  One  oi 
the  most  recent  treatises  on  KJimination  i«  t? 
Fa4  de  Bumo(ThlorU  genkraU  delEiim^a- 
tion,  Paris  1 859 ).  The  elements  oi  the  subjeer, 
however,  are  given  in  several  treatises  on  Al- 
gebra and  the  Theory  of  Equations. 

Bllquation  or  laqnatton  (Lat  eUqoatiu). 
The  separation  of  two  metals  by  fiuioD. 
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aiisloii  (Lat  elisio).  In  Grftrnmar,  the  cut- 
ting off  or  suppressing  of  a  vowel  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  or  the  mea- 
8uro  of  the  Terso.  The  une  of  the  elision  was 
ooafined  chiefly  to  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

BUidr  (Arab.).  A  term  applied  in  old 
Pharmacy  to  certain  essences  or  tinctures :  a 
mixture  of  an  aromatic  tincture  with  sul- 
phuric add  was  called  elixir  of  vitriol.  The 
alchemists  applied  the  term  elixir  to  various 
solutions  employed  in  the  art  of  transmutation. 
■     [Dbbb.*] 

(Dutch  eln,  Fr.  aulne,  Lat  nina,  C^. 
iX^nj).  A  measure  of  length  adopted  from 
the  length  of  the  forearm.  The  English  ell  is 
3  feet  9  inches,  and  the  Flemish  27  inches  in 
length. 

BUaglo  ILcldm  An  acid  obtained  by 
Braconnot  from  gall  nuts,  and  differing  from 
the  gallic  acid :  the  term  is  derived  from  the 
word  gaUe^  reversed.  It  is  a  grey  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  the 
alkalies.  It  is  contained  in  the  intestinal 
concretions  known  as  Oriental  Bezoara. 

SUlpse  (Gr.  IxXe^tf ,  defect).  One  of  the 
eonic  sections,  obtained  on  cutting  a  cone  by  a 
plane  passing  obliquely  through  its  opposite 
fiides.    [Conic  Sections  and  Quadbic] 

Wc  here  subjoin  one  or  two  properties  of  the 
elb'pse  which  lead  to  methods  of  describing  the 
curve  mechanically. 

If  two  points  F  and  P  be  given  in  a  plane, 
Ki  and  a  point  D  be  conceived  to 

move  around  them  in  such  a 
I  A'  manner  that  the  sum  of  the  two 
distances  D  F  and  D  F'  is  always 
the  same,  the  point  I)  will  de- 
scribe upon  the  plane  an  ellipse  A  D  B.  The 
points  F  and  F'  are  the/oct  of  the  ellipse ;  and 
the  point  C,  which  bisects  the  distance  between 
the  foci,  is  its  centre.  The  line  A  A'  is  the 
major  or  transverse  axis;  and  B  B',  which 
posses  through  the  centre,  and  is  perpendicular 
to  A  A',  is  the  minor  or  conjugate  axis. 

The  extremities  of  the  axes  are  the  vertices^ 
and  the  double  ordinate  at  either  focus  is  called 
the  parameter  or  lotus  rectum,  li  a  and  b 
denote  the  major  and  minor  semi-axes,  and  p 
the  parameter,  the  equation  of  the  curve,  taking 
the  vertex  A  as  origin,  is 

that  is,  the  square  of  the  ordinate  is  less  than, 
or  differs  in  defect  from,  the  rectangle  underthe 
parameter  and  abscissa.  The  term  ellipse  took 
Its  origin  in  this  property.  Referred  to  the 
centre  as  origin,  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  is 

Its  polar  equation,  referred  to  the  focus  F  as 
pole,  is 

1  4-  e  cos  ^ 
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where  e  »  ^^  is  the  excentricity^  and  ^  «  D  F  H 

the  anomaly.  Another  useful  auxiliaiy  angle, 
which  may  frequently  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  questions  connected  with  the  ellipse,  is 
the  excentric  angle  0,  which  is  determined  by 
the  relations 

;r  Bfi  cos  0,y  »6  sin  9, 

where  the  origin  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  centre. 
If  a  moving  or  generating  circle  roll  along 
the  concave  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
in  the  same  plane,  and  the  radius  of  the 
former  be  half  that  of  the  latter,  any  given 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  generating  circle^ 
within  or  without  it,  will  describe  an  ellipse. 
This  very  remarkable  property  of  the  ellipse,  bv 
which  the  curvo  is  shown  to  be  a  hypotrochoid, 
has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  instru- 
ments for  describing  an  ellipse  by  continued 
motion.  (Wallace's  Conic  Sections.)    [fiLUpnc 

GOMPASSEJ^.] 

The  area  of  the  ellipse  is  expressed  by  ir  a  6, 
where  «»  3*14159,  and  its  whole  periphery  by 
the  series 

^.f  1  ■  1  A. l'-8  ^- l'y-6  ^_ l«y»5«7^^^ \ 
V       2*       2«-4«        2«-4«-6«       2»-4*-6«-8         / 

where  the  major  semi- axis  is  supposed  to  be 
unity,  and  e  is  the  excentricity,  which  in  this  case 

is  equal  to  \/l  ~6^  if  6  be  the  minor  semi-axis. 
SUipaoid.  One  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  which  is  cut  by  every  plane  in 
an  ellipse.  It  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
three  rectangular  axes  2a,  25,  2c^  and  has  for 
its  equation,  referred  to  these  axes, 

Its  numerous,  remarkable,  and  very  important 
properties  are  given  in  every  good  treatise  on 
Coordinate  Geometry.     [Quaduo.] 

Blllpaold  of  SeTolutloii,  called  also 
Spberold.  The  surface  generated  by  the  rota- 
tion of  an  ellipse  around  one  of  its  axes.  The 
spheroid  is  said  to  be  prolate  or  oblate,  aeoord- 
ing  as  the  axis  of  revolution  is  the  major  or 
minor  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

■Ulptle  Compasses.  An  instrument  for 
describing  an  ellipse  by  continued  motion. 
[Ellipse.]  Various  contrivances  for  effecting 
this  purpose  are  described  in  the  Exercitatumes 
Mathematics  of  Schooten. 

Slllptio  Coordinates.    [Coobdxnatzs.] 

auiptio  CjrUader.  A  surface  generated  by 
a  line  sliding,  parallel  to  itself,  along  an  ellipse. 
An  elliptic  cylinder  may  be  considered  as  an 
oblique  cylinder  on  a  circular  base.  [Ctlindbb.] 

Slliptle  VunettoBs.  Inverse  functions 
of  an  elliptic  integral.  They  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  latter  as  trigonometrical  func- 
tions do  to  inverse  trigonometrical  ones,  and 
exponential  functions  to  logarithmic  ones.  Thus 
the  amplitude  ^  of  an  elliptic  integral  u  of 
the  first  species  [Elliptic  Intbobal]  being  re- 
garded as  a  function  of  u  and  of  its  modulus  A-, 
any  trigonometrical  function  of  ^  is  termed  an 
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ellipHe  function,  having  the  argvment  u  and 
modidus  k.  In  this  point  of  view,  ^  is  usually 
expressed  by  the  symbol  am.(u,Ar),  and  the 
elementary  elliptic  functions  sin  (p,  cos  ^  and 

'v  1  — Xr^Bin'^  are  denoted  by  the  symbols  sin 
am  .  («,  k\  COS  am  ,{Uf  k)j  and  t^am  .  (u,  k). 
The  elliptic  functions  tan  am.  {Ufk),  cot  am, 
(u, A;),  sec  am .  (u,  k)  and  cosec  am.  (k,  k)  can, 
of  course,  be  obtained  from  the  first  two  by 
mere  division.  The  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  introduction  of  elliptic  functions  into 
analysis  appear  to  have  been  first  reco^sed 
by  AbeL  They  obviously  include  both  trigono- 
metrical and  exponential  fkinctions.  Trigono- 
metrical functions  are,  as  is  well  known,  penodie, 
the  period  or  periodic  interval  being  real  and 
equal  to  2«-.  Exponential  functions  are  also 
periodic,  but  their  period  is  imaginaiy,  and 

equal  to  2tir,  where  i «  ^— 1.  Elliptic  func- 
tions, as  might  be  at  once  anticipated,  are 
doubly  periodic^  in  the  sense  of  having  a  retd, 
as  well  as  an  imaginary  period. 

aiUptlo  XntegnUs.  It  is  well  known  that 
eveiy  int<^ral  of  an  algebraic  expression  which 
invoWea  no  higher  irrationality  than  the  square 
root  of  an  integral  function  of  the  second  degree 
can  be  expressed  in  finite  fonnby  means  of  alge- 
braical, inverse  trigonometrical,  and  logarithmic 
functions.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  however, 
when,  under  the  radical  sign  in  the  expression 
to  be  integrated,  occurs  an  algebraic  function 
of  the  third  or  fourth  degree ;  the  integral  is 
then  said  to  be  elliptic^  since  in  the  rectification 
of  the  ellipse  such  integrals  present  themselves. 
If  under  the  radical  sign  a  function  of  a  higher 
degree  than  the  fourth  occurs,  the  integral  is 
called  hyper-  or  tdtra-eliiptie.  The  most  general 
fbrm,  tlierefore,  of  an  eUiptic  integral  is 

where  /  denotes  any  rational  algebraic  function, 
and  

d  and  e  being  coefficients  which  do  not  both 
vanish.  This  integral,  however,  can  always, 
by  suitable  substitutions  and  reductions,  be 
subdivided  into  others,  of  which  those  which 
are  not  expressible  hj  algebraic,  inverse  tri- 
gonometrical, or  logarithmic  functions  can  be 
made  to  assume  one  of  the  three  following 
canonical  forms : — 

•/o  -yi-it«sin«**      yo^v'l  - 


A:*8in^ 


and 


•/ori 


dp 


'o(l+nsinV)^^l-*'Mn*^ 

Legendre,  who  first  accomplished  this  reduc- 
tion, and  thus  founded  the  theory  of  elliptic 
integrals,  called  these  integrals  respectively 
elliptic  integrals  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
species,  and  represented  them,  respectively,  by 
the  symbols 

F  (♦,  A),  E(^,*Xn  (♦,*,«). 
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The  quantity  h,  which  is  always  letstliiBanity, 
is  called  the  modubu,  and  in  the  third  integral 
n,  which  may  be  real  or  imaginaiy,  is  termtd 
the  parameter.  The  best  works  on  the  subject 
are  Legendre's  Exereices  de  Caletd  bUeqrai, 
Paris  1811,  and  Traits  dcB  FoncUont  ElUfh 
tiqwSf  Paris  1832 ;  Abel's  (Ewnrea  Qmplhi, 
Christiania  1839;  Jaoobi*B  Fundamenia  yocc 
Theoria  Fundionum  Sliptiearum,  Begiomonii 
1829;  Briot  and  Bouquet's  Thiorie  da  FoncUn^f 
doitblem^ntphiodiques,  Paris  1869;  andDnr^y^ 
Theorie  der  EUiptische  FuncHonen,  Leipsig  1 86 1. 
BUlytle  Vaimboloia.  A  snrfiaoe  of  \.h 
second  order,  whose  plane  sections  are  either 
ellipses  or  parabolas.  [Quaduc.]  Its  equa- 
tion can  be  Nduoed  to  the  fonn 

where  a  and  b  are  positive  magnitudes.  The 
coordinate  planes  here  coincide  with  the  prU- 
cipal  planes  of  the  surface,  the  origin  being  at 
its  vertex.  All  planes  through  the  x  axis  cut 
the  surface  in  parabolas;  aU  planes  perpec- 
dicular  to  that  axis  either  cat  the  surikci>  io 
ellipses  or  do  not  meet  it  at  alL  When  a=b 
the  surface  becomes  a  paraboloid  of  rtvolutU'n, 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  aroand 
its  principal  diameter  or  axis. 

Snii^tlo  Point.  A  point  on  a  wsih»  at 
which  the  indicatriz  is  an  ellipse.  8ach  » 
point  is  always  a  coR;ti^afe  point  of  the  curre  in 
which  the  tangent  plane  intersects  thesurCik-e; 
that  is  to  say,  the  tangents  to  the  s^t^kc 
through  this  point  (inflexional  tangents  of  th^* 
surface)  are  always  imaginary.     [IicniCA-nis.' 

Blllptio  FalMi—tlan*  [t^oiABisiTio' 
OF  Light.] 

ailipttelt3rortlieTenr«strtal8pkerold. 
A  term  used  by  Clairaut^  and  other  writers  'n 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  to  denote  the  deriaticQ 
of  the  earth's  form  from  that  of  a  f^h^^- 
Clairaut  employed  the  term  to  denote  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  two  axes  divided  by  the  snulltr; 
most  writers  understand  by  it  the  differpocr  »t 
the  axes  divided  by  the  greater.  Thus,  let  a  \r 
the  equatorial  diameter,  b  the  polar  diam<rt<r, 

e  the  elliptadty ;  then  e  »^.Z.,  wheooe  6  »  a 

(1-4 

Sm  (Lat  ulmus ;  Butch,  olm).  ATaloabV 
genus  of  trees,  confined  to  the  colder  paTt<  uf 
the  northern  hemisphere^  but  common  to  U'lfa 
the  Old  and  New  World.  Most  of  the  f^^^^-^ 
are  trees  of  considerable  siae,  and  prodoef  a 
timber  usefbl  for  many  common  purposes  in 
which  great  strengt.h  and  durabihty  are  not 
required ;  but  some  of  ^em  are  small  bnshrii 
of  no  known  value.  In  Great  Britain  then' 
are  several  species  in  a  wild  state,  the  mo>t 
valuable  of  which  are  called  the  Wdsh,  tfa« 
Hertfordnkire^  the  Huntingdon^  and  the  emt^th- 
leaved ;  in  other  countries  of  Europe  and  A^vi 
many  peculiar  species  exist  The  Elm  is  vii]a<^ 
for  tiie  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  hardiness,  and 
its  capability  of  thriving  in  poor  soil  nnut  for 
tillage. 


ELMO,  FIRE  OF  ST. 


of  St.    A  name  given  to  the 
meteor  known  as  Ca0Tob  and  Pollthl 

Boeutloa  (Lat.  elocntio).  Signified  ori- 
ginally the  art  of  choosing  and  adapting  words 
and  §eotencee  to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed; 
bQt  it  is  more  frequently  employed  to  denote 
the  right  management  of  the  Toice,  counte- 
nance^ and  gesture  in  speaking ;  in  which  sense 
it  ia  sjnonjmons  with  what  is  termed  a  good 
idivery   or  pronunciation,      [Dbclamation; 

^•gtt.  A  term  applied  in  France  to  the 
paofgyrical  orations  pronounced  in  honour  of 
illuatrioas  deceased  persons,  and  particularly 
of  members  of  the  Royal  and  other  academies. 
Formerly  the  secretaries  of  the  various  French 
hterary  institutions  used  to  compose  and  pro- 
nounce the  ilog9\  but  this  duty  is  now  per- 
formed by  the  new  member  elected  in  the  room 
cf  the  deceased. 

Bloafattoii  (Ijit.  e.  and  longus,  long).  In 
Astronomy,  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  a 
planet  from  the  sun.  The  greatest  elongation 
of  Mercury  amounts  to  about  28j[<>,  and  that 
of  Venus  to  about  47^  48'.  With  regard  to  the 
superior  planets,  the  elongation  may  hare  any 
Talue  from  0  to  180°. 

BloqneBee  (Lat  eloquentia).    The  art  of 
clothing  the  thoughts  in  the  most  suitable  ex- 
pressions, in  order  to  produce  oonTiction  or 
persuasion.    In  its  primary  signification,  elo- 
qnenee  (as  indeed  its  etymology  implies)  had 
reference  to  public  speaking  alone;    but  as 
most  of  the  rules  for  public  speaking  are  ap- 
plicable equally  to  writing,  an  extension  of  the 
t^m  naturally  took  pla^.     The  infiuence  ex- 
ercised by  speakers  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is 
efficient  evidence  of  the  enormous   interval 
vhich  separated  the  Achseans  (of  a  time  long 
prpcediog  the  rise  of  contemporary  history)  from 
the  immovable  intellect  of  the  Asiatic.   Nestor 
and  Odysseus  could  not  be  valued  by  a  people 
incapable  of  governing  themselves.  But  though, 
from  time  to  time,  there  arose  in  Gk«ece  many 
distinguished  writers  upon  eloquence,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  practice  of  the  art  was  sys- 
tematically combined  with  the  theory  for  public 
pnrposea  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished at  once  as  a  general,  a  statesman, 
and  an  orator.     In  the  succeeding  age  arose  the 
ichool  of  rhetoricians,  or  sophists,  as  they  are 
called,  who  endeavoured  to  graft  upon  eloquence 
the  subtleties   of  logic.     (Orote's  History  of 
Greece,  part  ii.  ch.  xlvi.)    Among  the  earliest 
and  most  eminent  of  this  school  were  Oorgias, 
Isocratee,  and  Isaeus,  of  whose  publicly  delivered 
orations  ten  are  still  extant.    It  was  in  this 
age  that  Grecian  eloquence  attained  its  highest 
perfection  by  the  genius  of  Demosthenes.    After 
this  period,  it  declined  rapidly ;  and  though  in 
the  following  ages  there  flourished  among  others 
Hermagoras,  Athenaeus,  Apollonius,   Cscilius, 
and  Bionyains,  their  names  have  been  almost 
without  exception  rescued  from  oblivion  by  a 
work  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  ex- 
piring ray  of  Grecian  eloquence — the  treatise 
of  Longinua  on  the  Sublime. 
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At  Borne,  even  so  late  as  the  year  of  the 
city  692,  when,  by  the  industry  of  some  Greeks, 
the  liberal  arts  began  to  flourish  there,  the 
senate  passed  a  decree  banishing  all  rhetoricians 
from  the  country.  But  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  Cameades,  Oritolaus,  and  Diogenes  were 
sent  as  ambassadors  from  Athens  to  Rome,  the 
Roman  youth  were  so  charmed  with  the  eloquence 
of  their  haraneuei^  that  the  study  of  oratory 
formed  thenceforth  a  branch  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Men  of  the  highest  rank  were  now 
seen  teaching  and  learning  the  art  of  eloquence; 
and  such  was  the  impetus  given  to  this  study, 
that  it  made  the  most  rapid  advances,  and  was 
at  last  crowned  by  the  appearance  of  Cicero. 
That  manv  illustnous  orators  existed  at  Rome 
prior  to  tne  age  of  Augustus,  we  learn  from 
the  work  of  Cicero,  Ik  Claris  Oratoribus,  In 
the  succeeding  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
despotic  character  of  the  sovemment  cheeked 
the  growth  of  the  rhetorictu  art ;  but  the  names 
of  Tacitus,  Quintilian,  and  Pliny  are  an  earnest 
of  what  might  have  been  achieved  had  cir- 
cumstances permitted  the  dcTelopement  of  their 
talents. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  theory  of  elo- 
quence formed  part  of  the  scholastic  study,  as 
ma^  be  .seen  from  the  old  doggrcl  hexameter, 
which  served  to  fix  the  monastic  studies  in  the 
memory — 

*  Gramm.  (Qrammatloe)  loquitur ;  Dia.  (Dialeotioa) 
vera  dooet ;  Rbet.  (Rhatorioe)  yerba  oolorat.' 

The  history  of  eloquence  in  our  own  country 
brings  before  us  the  names  of  many  great  men 
who  in  former  times  directed  the  resolutions 
of  our  parliament;  but  no  pains  were  taken 
to  preserve  their  speeches.  The  orations  of 
Chatham,  Pitt^  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  have 
experienced  a  better  fortune;  but  the  power 
of  words  has  been  felt  in  every  stage  of  J^glish 
history,  as  it  can  only  be  felt  in  countries 
which  are  constitutionally  free  or  straggling 
towards  freedom. 

The  little  opportunity  afforded  for  a  display 
of  forensic  or  senatorial  eloquence  by  the  dif- 
ferent governments  of  Germany  has  almost 
entirely  checked  its  growth  in  that  oountnr ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal ;  all  of  which,  however, 
have  been  rich  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpic 
The  only  two  countries  in  the  world  whose 
orators  can  be  put  in  competition  with  those 
of  Britain,  are  France  and  America.  To  the 
pulpit  oratory  of  the  former,  the  QlustriouB 
names  of  Boranet^  Bourdaloue,  and  MassiUon 
have  given  endurine  celebrity ;  while  the  po- 
pular character  of  their  respective  institutions 
has  formed  a  host  of  forensic  and  senatorial 
speakers  worthy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
orators  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

The  elements  of  eloquence  are  usually  com« 
prised  under  the  four  following  divisions: 
invention^  disposition,  elooution,  and  delivery. 
The  first  has  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  be  employed;  the  second, 
to  their  arrangement,  usually  called  the  parts 
of  a  diaoour^  consisting  of  the  Exobdium  or 
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iNTnoDucnoy,  the  Narration,  the  Proposi- 
tion, Proof  or  Kbfutation,  and  the  Pero- 
ration [see  these  tenns]  ;  and  the  third  and 
fourth  have  respect  to  words,  style,  utterance, 
action,  &c. 

The  Greeks  dirided  discourses  according  to 
their  contents,  as  relating  to  precept  (A^oi), 
manners  (^),  and  feelings  (wdBv).  The  Bo- 
mans  distinguished  three  kinds  of  eloquence, 
the  d-emonstratiffe^  occupied  with  praise  or 
blame,  and  addressed  to  the  judgment;  the 
deliberative^  which  acts  upon  the  will  by  per- 
suasion or  dissuasion;  and  the  judidat  or 
forensic^  which  was  used  in  defending  or  at- 
tacking— a  dirision  originally  laid  down  by 
Aristotle,  De  Bh<torica.  In  our  own  times,  a 
division  somewhat  similar  has  been  made;  and 
the  bar,  the  senate,  and  the  pulpit  are  the 
three  grand  theatres  for  the  exhibition  of 
oratory. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  urged  that,  in  modem 
times,  eloquence  has  not  been  invested  with  so 
much  importance,  or  cultivated  with  so  much 
care,  as  among  the  ancients.  For  the  cause  of 
this  alleged  inferiority  of  modern  eloquence,  no 
satisfactory  reason  has  been  hitherto  assigned, 
and  even  Hume  has  confessed  his  inability  to 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  important^  however, 
to  mark  the  difference  in  the  means  employed 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of  the  audience.  In  the  former,  the  most 
violent  and  passionate  expressions,  accompa- 
nied by  what  Cicero  calls  the  supplosio  pedis^ 
and  the  percussio  frontis  odfemoria,  were  not 
only  admissible,  but  were  even  necessary,  in 
order  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  audience. 
At  the  present  day,  such  violence  of  eesture, 
except  on  the  stage,  would  excite  nothing  but 
Liughter ;  and  the  fact  that  those  orators  are 
now  more  esteemed  who  aim  at  convincing 
the  understanding  than  at  captivating  the 
feelings,  muKt  greatly  modify  the  chtmcter 
and  style  of  national  oratory.  (For  the  causes 
which  specially  stimulated  the  growth  of  rhe- 
torical science  at  Athens,  see  Grote's  History 
of  GrefCff  part  iu  ch.  xlvi.) 

Slutrlatlon  (Lat.  elutrio,  /  cleanse).  The 
separation  of  substances  by  washing  them  in 
lai^  quantities  of  water,  so  that  the  heavier 
particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter 
ones,  remaining  some  time  suspended,  are 
gradually  deposited  in  a  finely  divided  state. 

Blwaa.  In  Mining,  a  Cornish  name  for 
certain  reins  or  dykes  of  porphyritic  rock  often 
crossing  the  direction  of  metalliferous  veins, 
and  interfering  with  them. 

WLjmnm  (Gr.  lAv/xor,  a  sheath).  This 
genus  of  grasses  furnishes  one  of  the  plante, 
E,  arenarius,  which  are  useful  for  binding 
together  the  loose  sandy  parts  of  the  ooaat, 
which  it  does  by  means  of  its  long  creeping 
roots.  It  is  otherwise  of  little  importance, 
being  extremely  coarse  in  its  herbage. 

S^fltuin  or  Uie  Slyalan  Fields  (Gr. 
Ifkiictop  v49io¥).  In  Mythology,  the  region  to 
which  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  said  by 
the  poets  to  be  trensported  after  death.    They 
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are  variously  represented  as  part  of  Hides,  or 
islands  situated  in  the  Western  Ocean  beyond 
the  Columns  of  Hercul^.  The  enjoyments  of 
the  blessed  spirits  in  this  abode  were  held  to 
consist  in  the  same  pursuits  that  were  their 
delight  on  earth,  carried  on  in  a  calmer  aod 
happier  climate.  (Odi/ss,  ir.  663  ;  Pindar,  Oi. 
ii.  120.) 

Mkytrnm,  (Gr.  i\vrpop,  a  shtath).  Th» 
superior  or  first  pair  of  wings  in  fbur-winfii^ 
insects  are  so  called,  when  they  are  of  a  com- 
oeoQS  and  hardly  flexible  texture,  and  serre  as 
a  protective  covering  to  the  second  pair;  as  io 
beetles. 

aisewlr  Bditions.  In  Bibliography,  the 
name  of  the  works  printed  and  pablisbe'd  hx 
the  family  of  Elzevir  (properly  Ebevierl  at 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  the  ELagne,  and  Utrech*. 
The  Elzevir  editions  are  valufd  for  their  ne-t- 
ness,  and  for  the  elegant  small  types  u^-d. 
The  Greek  New  Testament,  the  works  f 
Virgil,  and  those  of  Terence,  are  con>iilf>'l 
their  masterpieces,  but  the  Virgil  has  be«-3 
found  incorrect  in  some  places. 

The  first  Ekevir  edition  known  is  Entropii^, 
published  at  Leyden  by  Louis  Elzevir,  in  lo'Jl 
IVs  eldest  son,  Matthew,  died  at  Leyden,  io 
1640;  and  his  second  son,  Giles,  wbs  a  K<>X- 
seller  at  the  Hague  in  1599.  The  first  printer  uf 
the  name  was  Isaac,  eldest  sod  at  Matih^v. 
His  works  date  from  1617  to  1628.  IffattbeTs 
third  and  fourth  sons,  Abraham  and  Bonavrn- 
ture,  were  printers  at  Leyden  from  1618  t>} 
1626.  Another  brother,  Jacob,  was  a  prio'^r 
at  the  Hague  in  1626.  For  an  account  of  the 
subsequent  members  of  the  family  and  of  the 
editions  issued  by  them,  see  the  Notiet  £■' 
la  Collection  d'Auteurs  Latins,  Fran^ah  4 
Italiens,  imprimU  de  format  petit  in  lJs\ 
par  lea  Elzevirs ;  Branet*s  Manuel  du  Librn>^. 
8rd  edit  8vo.  Paris  1820,  toI.  iv.  pp.  i^- 
537;  and  the  Essai  Bibliooraphi^  mr  hf 
Editions  des  EUevirs^  pricMi  iune  Notice  si'r 
ces  Imprimettrs  cHibres^  8vo.  IHdot,  Parts  Wit 

Bmanant  (Lat.  emanans,  part,  of  emanaro, 
to  flow  out).  The  result  of  operating  upon  acr 
quantic  (»)(x,  y,  s ,  ,.)•  with  the  symbol 

where  a',  y',  y,  &c  . . .  and  *,  y,  * .  .  .  we 
cogredient  facients,  is  called  the  p*^  emanan! 
of  that  quantic.  Every  such  emanant  is  ^ 
covariant  (usually  in  two  sets  of  cogredit'Ct 
&cients)  of  the  original  quantic  Every  in- 
variant of  the  emanant,  formed  by  consi  ]  > 
ing  the  fiicients  «,  y,  ir  . .  .  as  constants,  \f  ^ 
covariant  of  the  original  quantic.  Thus  tb^ 
second  emanant  of  any  binary  quantic  u  beio^' 

we  have,  on  considering  it  as  a  AmeCion  of  J-',  /< 
the  invariant 

d^u    dHi     /  dhty 
"5?  '  ^"  \dxdy) ' 


EMANATION,  SYSTEM  OF 

\rhich  is  a  corariant  of  u,  in  fact  its  Hesslnn. 
[Hessian.]  In  gG<>metrical  applications  the 
emauants  of  a  qaantic  represent  the  sereral 
polar  canrps  or  surfaces  of  a  given  point. 
[Poles  and  Polabs.] 

Bmanatton,  System  of.    In  Philosophy, 
a  hjuonjm  for  Pantheism  [which  see]. 

Bmaneipatloii    (Lat.    emiincipatio,    from 
mancipo,  /  sell,  or  deliver  over  the  tangible  pro- 
jxrtj  in  anything).  By  the  ancient  Roman  law, 
tlu'  son  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  slave  to  the 
father.    By  a  fiction  of  that  law,  the  son  might 
he  freed  from  this  relation  by  being  three  times 
sold  (mancipatus)  by  the  father.    Hence  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  son  derived  from  this 
ceremony  the  name  of  emancipation.    In  course 
of  time,  various  modes  of  emancipation,  both 
tarit  and  express,  became  recognised   by  the 
Eoman  jurisprudence.      The  word,    in  coun- 
tries  following    that  law,    signifies    the    ex- 
emption of  the   son   from   the   power  of  the 
father,  either  by  express  act,  or  by  implication 
of  law.     By  the  present  civil  law  of  France, 
majority  (and  with  it  emancipation)  is  attained 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  the  marriage 
of  a  minor  emancipates  him.     (Code  Civil,  liL. 
1.  c  iii.)    In  ordinary  language,  emancipation 
is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  signify  the  en- 
franchisement of  a  slave,  or  the  admisi^ion  of 
ixirtieular  classes  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights. 

Bmargliiate  (Lat.  emai^nare,  to  take  away 
th/  edge).  In  Zoology,  when  the  margin  of  a 
part  is  broken  by  an  obtuse  notch,  or  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle. 

SmarffinnUu  A  subgenus  of  Gastropo- 
dous  Molluscs,  dismembered  from  the  genus 
VuUlla  of  Linnaeus,  and  characterised  by  a  shell 
of  a  simple  conical  form,  but  having  a  narrow 
fissure  extending  from  the  margin  to  near  the 
Bummit. 

Bmbalmiiiir  (Lat  balsamum,  halm).  A 
prnc(>iMi  adopted  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
chiefly  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies  from 
putrefaction.  The  term  is  derived  from,  the  use 
of  balsamic  substances  in  the  operation;  in 
addition  to  these,  saline  substances  and  tan- 
ning materials  seem  also  to  have  been  used. 
[Mcitmr.] 

Embankment.  A  raised  mound  of  earth, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  roadway,  for 
forming  a  barrier  of  defence  against  a  sea  or  a 
river,  or  for  the  purposes  of  a  pier  or  quay. 
Tije  methods  adopted  for  each  of  those  pur- 
poses must,  of  course,  differ  with  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  they  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  local  considerations  which  every 
<»ngineer  will  know  how  to  provide  for.  The 
main  conditions  of  embankments  are  that  the 
slopes  should  be  such  as  should  be  permanent ; 
that  the  weight  of  the  bank  should  not  be  such 
as  to  force  out  the  foot  or  toe  ;  and  that  there 
should  be  no  tendency  in  the  surrounding 
ground  to  displace  the  bank.  The  materials 
mu9t,  in  fact,  be  placed  according  to  their  angle 
of  repose,  or  that  angle  at  which  they  would 
begin    to  move  if  abandoned  to   themselves. 
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Clay  lands,  for  instance,  are  liable  to  slip  in 
bank,  if  the  materials  are  dressed  to  an  angle 
of  more  than  26°,  whilst  gravel  or  hard  stone 
may  be  laid  at  3-4°.  Kegularly  coxirsed  stone* 
may  be  laid  at  a  much  larger  angle.  The 
description  of  bank  will  also  regulate  the  slope 
to  some  extent,  for  should  it  be  required  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  water  on  one  side,  it  is 
found  that  the  slope  towards  the  water  had 
better  bo  34°,  and  that  towards  the  open  coun- 
try 26°,  with  a  considerable  thickness  at  the 
crown.  The  tendency  of  the  subsoil  of  an 
j  embankment  to  compress  under  the  effects  of 
the  load  brought  upon  it  may  be  resisted  by 
widening  the  biise,  by  stepping  the  foundations, 
and  by  fillin-j  the  core  or  the  heart  of  the  em- 
bankment with  some  light  and  bulky  materials. 
The  best  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is, 
however,  to  isolate  the  foundation  by  a  system 
of  piling. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  any 
water  that  may  filter  through  the  materials  or 
the  seating  of  an  embankment,  and  the  draina 
must  be  so  provided  that  all  danger  of  ravine- 
ment  shall  be  avoided.  If  possible,  the  earth- 
work should  be  carried  up  in  layers,  and  the 
earth  rammed,  to  insure  the  equal  compression 
of  the  materials  ;  but  executed  as  the  railway 
banks  are  at  the  present  day,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  obtain  this  perfection  of  execution.  A 
useful  precaution  consists  in  dressing  the  slopes 
and  covering  them  with  vegetable  soil,  which 
would  allow  of  their  being  turfed ;  this  of  course 
cannot  be  done  when  the  bank  is  formed  of 
gravel,  or  of  some  descriptions  of  stones. 

The  largest  embankments  of  modern  times 
are  the  Tring  cutting  of  the  North- Western 
Railway,  which  contains  one  million  and  a  half 
yards ;  the  Gadclbach  cutting,  of  one  million 
and  three-quarters,  on  the  Ulm  and  Augsburg 
Railway ;  and  the  Oberhauser  embankment,  on 
the  Augsburg  and  Lindau  line,  which  contains 
as  much  as  two  millions  and  a  half  yards  cube. 

At  the  present  day  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  nature  of  embankments,  by 
the  accidents  that  have  occurred  to  the  reser- 
voirs of  Hohnfirth  and  Bradfield  (Sheffield), 
by  the  failure  of  the  enclosure  of  the  Fenlands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  King's  Lynn,  and  also 
in  consequence  of  the  great  operations  under- 
taken by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thames.  [Quay  Walls  ;  Reseb- 
voiRS ;  RrvER  Baicxs.] 

SmlMuriTO  (Span.).  A  restraint  or  prohi- 
bition imposed  by  the  public  authorities  of  a 
country  on  merchant  vessels  or  other  ships,  to 
prevent  their  leaving  its  ports.  Embaigoes  are 
usually  imposed  o^^  in  time  of  war,  or  in 
apprehension  of  an  invasion;  in  which  cases 
the  government  employs  the  ships  under  em- 
bargo in  armaments,  expeditions,  and  trans- 
portation of  troops,  &c  When  it  is  found 
necessary  to  stop  the  communication  of  intel- 
ligence between  any  two  places,  an  embaigo  is 
laid  upon  all  ships,  both  foreign  and  under  thtf 
national  flag. 
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[Amhassadob.] 
ibelia(the  Cingalese  name).  A  common 
Indian  species  of  this  genos  of  Myrnnacea, 
E.  Ribea,  yields  berries,  which  are  sold  to 
traders  for  tlie  adulteration  of  black  pepper, 
which  they  resemble,  having  moreover  a  slight 
pungency.     They  are  anthelmintic. 

In  the  church  calendar,  cer- 
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and  refeiats  damp  wall.    The  plant  also  poi- 
sesses  some  medical  properties. 

Bmbolliiiilo  (Chr.  ififio\i9ii&t,  an  inUt- 
eolation).  In  Chronology,  a  term  sjnonjmooi 
with  intercalary,  and  applied  chiefly  to  the 
additional  months  required  to  fill  up  the  hnai 
cycle.  [Ctclb  and  Epact.] 
BmlKwaliifft  Bmbosmient  (Ft.  boss«,  a 
tain  fast  days  first  appointed  by  Pope  Calixtud,  protuberance).  In  Architecture  and  Sculpture, 
A.D.  220,  for  imploring  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  ^  the  raiaing  or  forming  in  riUevo  any  sort  of 
of  the  earth,  and  on  the  ordinations  performed '  figure,  whether  performed  with  a  chisel  or 
at  these  times.  They  occur  four  times  a  year,  i  otnerwise.  It  is  a  kind  of  sculpture,  in  vliidi 
being  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  ,  the  figures  rise  from  the  plane  on  which  thi j 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  the  Feast  are  formed ;  and  as  they  are  more  or  less  pro- 
of Pentecost  or  Whitsunday,  after  the  festival  minent,  they  are  said  to  be  in  alto,  mezzo,  or 
of  Holy  Cross  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  basso  rilievo,  or  in  high,  middle,  or  low  reli^^f. 
and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia  on  the  Bmboadiiire  (Ft.).  Signifies  the  mouth 
thirteenth  of  December.  The  weeks  in  which  of  a  river ;  it  is  vaed  also  for  the  moathpuMs 
the  ember  days  fall  are  called  ember  weeks.  The  I  of  a  musical  instrument, 
term  is  by  some  connected  with  A.-Sax.  semy-  '  Smbracery  (Nor.  Fr.  embraserie).  Id 
rian,  Dan.  emmer,  in  the  sense  of  ashes,  which  '  Law,  th&  ofifeuce  of  endearouring  to  corrupt 
the  primitive  Christians  strewed  on  their  heads '  or  influence  a  jury ;  puniahable  by  fine  aU 
at  these  solemn  fasts  ;  but  the  forms  qualtmber, ,  imprisonment. 

Dutch  temper,  Swed.  tampcrdagar,  ymbtr-dagar,  \  Smbrasnre  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  &s 
show  the  process  of  corruption  from  the  Latin  opening  made  in  the  parapet  of  a  fortified  pUi^, 
words  quatuor  tempora,  the  four  sfosons.    _        or  breastwork  of  a  battery,  through  which  the 

guns  are  fired.  The  embrasures  are  usuallr 
made  about  two  feet  wide  at  the  interior  ex- 
tremity or   neck,  and  half  as   thick  as  lbs 


Bmberixa.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Pas- 
serine birds,  characterised  by  having  the  upper 
mandible  narrower  than  the  under  one,  with 

the  edges  turned  inwards,  and  with  a  hard  knob  '  parapet  at  the  exterior  crest,  while  the  sole  ijr 
on  the  palate :  the  entire  bill  has  the  usual '  lower  surfiice  is  at  the  height  of  about  2J  feet 
short  strong  conformation  of  the  Ol>m>o«^ra/ 1  above  the  platform  on  which  the  carriage  of  thd 
tribe  of  Passerine  birds.  It  is  now  the  type  of  gun  is  placed;  but  their  forms  and  dimensions 
a  family,  subdivided  into  minor  genera,  under  are,  of  course,  raried  according  to  their  positioo 
the  name  of  Efnberisrida  or  Buntings.  with  regard  to  the  point  against  which  the  tn 

Smbeulement  (perhaps  from  the  obsolete   is  to  be  directed,  and  the  kind  of  piece  to  be 
Terb  bezzle,  to  swallow  or  waste  in  riot).     In   fired  through  them. 
Law,  a  felony,  consisting  of  the  same  class  of 


acts  which  would  in  any  other  case  amount  to 
larceny,  when  committed  by  one  employed  as  a 
clerk  or  servant,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office,  on 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  employer. 

Bmblasonlaff.     [Hbraldby.] 

Bmblem  (6r.  ififi\rifia,  literally  some- 
thing inserted).  This  term  has  various  signi- 
fications ;  but  it  is  used  most  frequently  in 
English  to  signify  a  figurative  representation, 
which  by  the  power  of  association  su^^jpests  to 
the  mind  some  idea  not  expressed  to  the  senses. 
In  Bibliography,  books  consisting  of  a  series  of 
plates,  containing  emblematic  subjects,  with 
explanations^  generally  in  verse,  in  Latin  or 
modem  languages,  are  termed  books  of  em- 
blems. The^  were  fashionable  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  oentuxy.  The  best  known 
are  the  Emblemata  Alciati,  by  Andr^  Alciat,  a 
French  lawyer,  and  the  emblematic  Poems  of 
Jacob  Cats. 

Bmblioa  (the  native  Moluccan  name^.  One 
of  the  genera  of  Euphorbiacea,  E.  officinalis, 
formerly  called  PhyUanthus  Emblica,  is  a 
moderate-sized  tree  grown  in  India  and  in  the 
Archipelago,  for  its  bark,  which  is  used  in  tan- 
ning and  to  dye  cotton  black ;  for  its  fhiits, 
which  are  used  as  a  pickle,  and  though  ex- 
tremely acid  are  also  made  into  sweetmeats; 
And  for  its  wood,  which  is  hard  and  valuable, 
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SmbrocatloB  (Or.  i/ifipixt^t  I  foment).  A 
fluid  application  to  any  part  of  the  body  viiea 
painful  or  inflamed. 

Bmbroidersr  (Fr.  broderie).  The  name 
given  to  the  art  of  working  figures  on  stnffii  or 
muslin  with  a  needle  and  thread.  All  em- 
broidery may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  em- 
broidery on  stuffs  and  on  muslin :  the  former 
is  used  chiefly  in  church  Testments,  hoasiogs, 
standards,  articles  of  furniture,  ftc,  and  is 
executed  with  silk,  cotton,  wool,  gold  and  alver 
threads,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  ipu- 
gles,  real  or  mock  pearls,  precious  or  imitatioa 
stones,  &c. ;  the  latter  is  employed  mostly  in 
articles  of  female  apparel,  as  capi^  collars,  k^-, 
and  is  performed  only  with  cotton.  InGermaor 
this  division  is  indicated  by  the  expressic^Q 
weisse  {white  or  muslin),  ana  bunte  Stiekrrfi 
{colourfd  or  cloth)  embroidery.  The  embmi- 
deiy  of  stuff's  is  performed  on  a  kind  of  luom 
or  frame ;  that  of  muslin  by  stretching  it  oo  « 
pattern  already  designed.  The  modes  of  em- 
broidering stuffs  or  muslin  with  the  eomnioQ 
needle  are  yery  various ;  but  they  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  a  combination  of  ordinary 
stitches.  The  art  of  embroideiy  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  LoDg  before  the 
Homeric  age  the  women  of  Sidon  had  aoqnired 
celebrity  for  their  skill  in  embroidery.  At 
a  later  period,  this  art  was  intiodiieed  isto 
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^ece;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  akiU  did  the 
Grecian  ▼omen  attain  in  it>  that  their  perfor- 
mances were  said  to  rival  the  finest  paintings. 
In  our  own  times  the  art  of  embroidery  has 
been  cultivated  with  great  snocess,  more  espe- 
cially in  Germany  and  France ;  and  though  for 
a  long  period  it  was  practised  only  by  the 
kdies  of  these  countries  as  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment^ it  is  now  regarded  as  a  staple  of 
tr.itfie,  and  famishes  employment  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  population.    A  great  impetus  has 
Wn  given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art^  boUi 
on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  by  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  which  enables  a  female  to 
execute  the  most  complex  patterns  with  130 
needles,  all  in  motion  at  once,  as  accurately  as 
she  could  formerly  do  with  one.    But  as  no 
ftceount  of  this  remarkable  invention  which  we 
mi^ht  give  could  be  intelligible  without  the  aid 
of  illustmtions  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
this  work,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Ure's 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  &C.  for  full  information 
respecting  its     One  such  machine    with    130 
nf-edles  is  estimated  to  perform  daily  the  work 
of  fifteen  hand  embroiderers  employed  in  the 
oniinary  way.     Many  of  them  are  now  mounted 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland ;  and  in 
Manchester  there  is  one  factory  where  they 
do  beautiful  work.     (Art  of  iieedUwork^  edited 
by  the  countess  of  Wilton,  London  1840.) 

Bmlnryo  (6r.  tfifipvotfj  from  /3pi/»,  I  bud 
forth).  In  Botany,  a  fleshy  body  seated  in  the 
interior  of  the  seed,  and  constituting  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  future  plant  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  a  plumule  or  growing  point,  a 
radicle  or  root,  and  a  cotyledon  or  cotyledons. 
It  is  the  vegetable  fcetus ;  and  is  so  tenacious  of 
life  under  particular  circumstances,  that  there 
are  well-attested  instances  of  its  having  pre- 
served its  vitality  much  beyond  1,000  years. 

The  term  is  also  applied  tu  the  foetus  in  utero 
before  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Bmbrjrotomy  (Gr.  ffi$pvoToijda.),  The  ope- 
ration of  cutting  the  foetus  out  of  the  womb. 

Bmorald  (Fr.  ^meraude),  A  mineral  oc- 
cnrring  in  green  six-sided  prisms,  and  much 
valued  as  a  gem.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  glucina.  The  colour  is  due  to  oxide  of 
chromium.  The  most  celebrated  modern  lo- 
cality of  the  emerald  is  Muzo,  in  New  Gre- 
nada, where  it  is  found  in  a  limestone  con- 
taining ammonites;  emeralds  are  also  found 
in  Peru,  at  Cundina-Mairco  in  Old  Columbia, 
Canjargum  in  Hindustan,  and  in  the  Henbach 
Valley,  Salzburg.  The  mines  from  which  the 
ancients  obtained  their  emeralds  are  said  to 
have  been  situated  near  Mount  Zubarah,  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

EaaiiXD.  In  Printing,  a  kind  of  type  one 
feize  and  a  half  smaller  than  that  used  in  this 
work.    [Ttfb.] 

auicritt  (Lat).  The  name  given  to  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  fulfilled  the  legal  term  of 
military  service. 

Bmersloa  (Lat  emergo,  I  riae).  In  Astro- 
nomy, the  rei^pearance  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
planets,  or  of  a  star,  from  behind  the  celestial 
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body  by  which  it  has  been  eclipsed.  The  phe- 
nomena of  imnuTsiona  and  emersions  are  of 
considerable  use  in  determining  the  longitudes 
of  places. 

Bmerjr  (from  Cape  Rmeri,  in  the  island 
of  Naxos).  An  amorphous  form  of  Corundum. 
It  occurs  massive,  granular  and  compact,  and 
is  generally  opaque.  It  consists  of  alumina 
frequently  rendered  impure  by  oxide  of  iron  and 
silica.  It  is  characterised  by  excessive  hard- 
ness, and  its  powder  is  nsed  in  cutting  and 
polishing  glass,  gems,  steel,  and  other  metals. 
The  greater  part  of  the  emery  used  in  this 
country  is  obtained  from  the  isle  of  Naxos  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago.     [Corukduv.] 

Bmetles  (Gr.  4fA9Tuc6s,  provoking  sickness). 
Medicines  which  occasion  vomiting.  The  only 
vegetable  emetic  in  general  use  is  ipecacuanha, 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  which  is  a  dose ; 
the  chief  mineral  emetics  are  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potash,  or  emetic  tartar,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  When  it  is 
merely  wished  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  in  cases  where  it  is  disordered  by  im- 
proper food,  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  an 
ounce  of  water  is  a  safe  and  good  emetic ;  it  ge- 
nerally operates  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
and  its  action  may  be  assisted  by  chamomile 
tea  or  warm  water.  At  the  beginning  of 
fevers  or  inflammatory  disorders,  an  emetie  is 
often  advantageously  administered,  and  then 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuiuiha  with  half  a 
grain  or  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  water  is  to  be  preferred :  the 
perspiration  which  the  vomit  induces  should  be 
kept  up  by  remaining  in  bed,  and  by  warm  drinks 
or  other  proper  remedies.  Where  poisons  have 
been  swallowed,  the  stomach  is  often  insensible 
to  these  means,  especially  where  lai^  doses  of 
opium  are  concerned ;  and  then  half  a  drachra 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  sulphate  of  copper 
may  be  dissolved  in  three  ounces  of  warm 
water,  and  a  third  part  of  the  solution  taken 
every  ten  minutes  till  it  operates.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  stomach-pump  is  principally 
to  be  relied  upon.  When  emetics  are  given  in 
small  doses,  they  produce  nausea,  and  to  this 
extent  they  have  proved  useful  in  restraining 
haemorrhage  of  the  stomach  and  lungs.  Eme- 
tics should  be  avoided  in  all  plethoric  habits, 
and  where  there  are  any  symptoms  announcing 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head ;  in  hernia, 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  in 
active  inflammations.  They  should  also  be 
given  with  the  utmost  caution  to  young  children ; 
and  when  given,  ipecacuanha  should  be  re- 
sorted ta  Old  chronic  pains  and  obstinate 
rheumatism  are  sometimes  relieved  by  an 
emetic. 

Smetto  TAitwr.  A  triple  salt  composed: 
of^  oxide  of  antimony,  potassa,  and  tartaric 
acid.  It  is  soluble  in  eighteen  parts  of  cold- 
and  in  three  of  boiling  water.  In  the  dose  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  it  operates  as  & 
|)Oweiful  emetic  and  sudorific ;  in  smaluT  doses, 
It  acts  upon  the  bowels,  and  is  diaphoretic. 

Emetic  t-artar  is  also  a  powerful  local  irri^ 
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tant,  and  when  applied  in  the  form  of  ointr 
ment,  or  lotion,  it  produces  a  pustular  (vnption. 

In  exceasiye  doses  (twenty  to  forty  grains), 
it  acts  as  an  acrid  poison,  and  is  liable, 
even  in  small  doses,  to  poison  young  children. 
In  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  by  this  salt, 
Tomitinff  must  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  butter,  oil,  or  grease,  and  by 
the  administration  of  strong  green  tea,  infiuion 
of  oak  bark,  or  other  forms  of  tannin^  which, 
by  decomposing  the  salt,  act  as  direct  anti- 
dotes, inasmuch  as  tannate  of  antimony  seems 
to  be  nearly  inert 

Bmettne*  A  substance  discoyered  in  1817 
by  Pelletier  in  ipecacuanha.  It  is  white,  pul- 
verulent, and  bitter ;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  alcohol,  and  intensely  emetic.  It  exists 
in  ipecacuanha  to  the  amount  of  about  16  per 
cenu,  and  appears  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  its 
emetic  property. 

■micrattoii  (Lat  emigratio).  To  nUaraU 
is  to  move  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the 
character  of  the  migration  was  determined  in 
Latin  by  the  preposition  denoting  the  direction 
taken.  Hence  demigrare  is  to  change  one's 
house  in  the  same  locality  or  city,  emigrare  is 
to  quit  the  city,  immigrare  is  to  enter  it. 

The  practical  significance  of  emigration,  in  its 
modem  sense,  is  twofold :  first,  by  its  relieving 
a  country  of  its  surplus  population  ;  next^  by  its 
extending  and  enlarging  the  field  over  which 
civilisation  may  be  induced,  and  indirectly  by 
its  developing  the  characteristics  of  a  particular 
race.  The  former  of  these  ends  is  wholly 
economical ;  the  latter  is  relative  to  the  history 
of  civilisation,  and  the  political  capacities  and 
energies  of  some  races  of  mankind  as  contrasted 
with  others. 

It  is  quite  clear,  unless  some  checks,  natural 
and  voluntary,  are  put  upon  population,  that 
the  increase  of  numbers  would  soon  outrun  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Among  these  voluntair 
checks,  one  of  the  most  notable  is  that  which 
prompts  men  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  some 
less  densely  occupied  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  is  well  known  that  Europe  has  been 
twice  or  thrice  peopled  by  different  races ;  and 
in  almost  every  case,  the  migration  of  tribes 
has  been  prompted  by  the  pressure  which 
population  has  put  upon  the  means  of  living. 
This  compulsory  emigration  was  symbolised  in 
Koman  histonr  under  the  name  of  ver  sacrum  ; 
the  persons  bom  in  the  year  in  which  the 
vow  known  by  this  formula  was  taken,  being 
constrained  to  emigrate  when  they  reached 
adolescence.  Similarly,  in  the  ancient  Greek 
communities,  where  the  limits  of  population 
were  rapidly  reached,  the  practice  of  emigration 
was  constant,  and  the  process  was  surrounded 
by  specified  solemnities. 

It  does  not  appear  that  countries  from  which 
emigration  proceeds  rapidly,  suffer,  except  under 
particular  circumstances,  any  great  decrease  in 
their  population.  As  long,  indeed,  as  a  country 
is  in  a  state  of  economical  progress,  and  there- 
fore capital  is  rapidly  accumulated  and  bene- 
ficially employed,  the  same  area  will  suffice  to 
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maintain  an  increasing  number  of  inhabitants 
and  emigration  will  not  in  genecal  be  so  ood- 
siderable  a  relief  to  population,  as  it  is  the 
resort  of  energetic  and  active  individuala  At 
all  times,  any  attempt  to  check  the  disposition 
towards  emigration  arises  from  a  miseonceptioa 
of  the  province  of  government^  and  ends  in  in- 
creasing discontent  among  those  whose  action 
is  hindmd  or  prevented. 

The  region  to  which  emigntioin  proceeds 
most  rapidly  is  the  oountiies  ocenpiea  by  the 
United  States.  The  passage  is  easy  and  com- 
paratively short,  the  amount  of  land  naturallj 
clear  is  groat,  and  the  wages  of  labour  as  well 
as  the  profits  of  capital  are  genconUy  high. 
How  far  the  disposition  to  proceed  to  thfs« 
parts  of  the  world  may  be  cheeked  by  ncevX 
events,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  predict; 
but  the  subjoined  table  will  show  that  no 
great  disoouiagement  has  been  felt  as  yet 

The  extension  of  the  English  race,  with  its 
language  and  literature,  is  a  phenomenoD  of 
the  highest  interest  to  ourselves.  The  tiiQ« 
cannot  be  ht  distant  when  our  laogoage  viU 
be  spoken  over  the  lai^gest  part  of  the  dvilisni 
world,  and  our  race  occupy  the  most  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe.  It  bids  faai  to  set^e  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  North  American  contiBeDt, 
and  to  colonise  the  largest  and  most  fertile 
islands  in  Australasia. 

Emigration  to  the  British  oolonies  is  cod- 
siderably  aided  by  a  practice  suggested  in  the 
first  instance  by  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  of  ^ 
voting  the  produce  of  public  land  sales  to  the 
fund  for  assisting  emigrants. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
destination  of  the  emigrants  who  have  left  th« 
United  Kingdom  from  1839  to  1864  indosiTe:— 
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AoairaHn 

Yam 
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AmcTlesB 
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Cnltfd 
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•ml  New 

1839 

12,668 

33,686 

16,786 

1840 

n,293 

40.642 

16,850 

1841 

88,164 

46,017 

82,626 

1R42 

38,128 

63,862 

8,684 

1843 

28,518 

28,336 

8,478 

1844 

32.924 

43,660 

2,229 

1846 

81303 

68,638 

830 

1846 

43,439 

82,239 

3,347 

1847 

109,680 

142,164 

4,949 

1848 

81,066 

188,233 

23.904 

1849 

41,867 

219,460 

32,191 

1850 

82,961 

223,078 

16.037 

1861 

43,606 

267,367 

21,532 

1863 

32,873 

244,261 

87,881 

1868 

M,623 

230,886 

61,401 

1864 

48,761 

193,066 

83,287 

1866 

17,966 

103,414 

62,309 

186« 

16,378 

111.837 

44.684 

1867 

21,001 

126,906 

61,248 

1868 

9,704 

69,716 

39,296 

1869 

6.689 

70,303 

31,018 

1860 

9,786 

87,500 

24,303 

1861 

12,707 

49,764 

33,788 

1869 

16,632 

68,706 

41,843 

1863 

18,083 

146,818 

68,054 

1864 

12,721 

147,042 

40,943 

All 
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227 
1,568 
3,786 
1J8S6 
1,881 
1,878 
3,830 
1,826 
1,487 
4,887 
6,490 
8,773 
4,472 
8,749 
3.129 

3.116 
8,766 
8,721 
6,367 
12,437 
6,881 
6,661 
6,143 
1,806 
6,195 


90.745  I 

ii8;iw ' 

128^)U : 

57.?1?' 

93,501  I 
129.651 
258,?:ft  I 
24«.0«: 
299,49fi' 
280.M9 
3S5,9«5 
3C$.7t^ 

323.4-"> 
i;«.^"' 
176A'-J 

118.»Ti' 
120,4^.' 

ISS,!** 

91,77'* 

ISI^U 

2i3,7> 

3M,9"* 


(Lat  eminentia).  A  title  of 
honour  borne  in  Europe  by  various  dignitariff 
at  difiTerent  times ;  but  appropriated  to  cardinals 
by  a  papal  decree  of  the  year  1630. 
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BmlnenUa  OoUateralls  (Lat.).  Tliis 
ij.unr  has  been  given  by  Anthropotoraists  to  the 
prominence  which  extends  trjinsversely  across 
ttie  spot  where  the  hippocainjA  major  and 
minor  \\m\j&  in  the  liiteral  ventricle  of  the  hu- 
man brain.  It  has  also  been  termed  eminentia 
lui'ta/is  8.  Mt'ckiiii, 

Bmir  (Ai-ab.  chief  or  lord).  The  khalifa 
took  the  title  of  Kmir-al^Munienin — chief  or 
commander  of  the  faithful.  The  title  is  now 
ivcn  by  prescriptive  usage  to  those  who  are 
onsidered  to  descend  from  Mohammed,  by 
liid  son-in-law  All  and  his  daughter  Fatima. 
[8CHSBIF.]  But  when  joined  to  another  word 
expressive  of  a  particular  command  or  oflSce,  it 
\»  a  common  title  of  dignity ;  as  Emr-al-Oinrah 
—a  title  given  by  the  Turks  to  viziers  and 
pac'hiis,  &c     [MiBZA..] 

SmmenaffOffae  (Gr.  ififiiivios,  monthly, 
au.l  iyot,  I  jfiove).  Mudicines  which  promote  the 
menstrual  evacuation. 

Bmollieiits  (Lat  emollio,  laoften).  Medi- 
cines which  are  supposed  to  relax  the  living 
animal  fibre,  and  are  directly  opposed  to  tonics. 
fimpalexnent  (Lat.  in,  and  palus,  a  stake). 
A  cruel  punishment,  which  consisted  in  thrust- 
in:;  a  stake  into  the  body  of  the  victim,  and 
tiifu  leaving  him  to  perish.  It  was  frequently 
pmctised  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  more 
rvcontly  by  the  Turks  and  other  barbarous 
nations. 

Smperor  (Lat«  imperator).  The  title  im- 
P  rntor  was  conferred  by  the  Bomans  on  their 
f'*ii!<uls,  in  their  military  capacity,  after  this 
authority  had  been  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
coiiiitia  curiata.  On  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
it  Wits  conferred,  first  for  a  definite  period  and 
rifterwards  for  life,  on  Augustus.  The  authority 
of  the  Roman  emperors  was  formed  principally 
I>y  the  combination  of  the  chief  offices  of  the 
old  republic  in  a  single  person ;  besides  which, 
^'>me  extraordinary  powers  were  conferred. 
Thus,  Octavius  held  the  titles  of  imperator,  pro- 
cuiisul,  tribune,  and  pontifex  maximus  or  high 
priest;  and  was  invested  with  perpetual  consu- 
lar authority,  and  also  with  that  of  the  censor- 
tliip.  Besides  this,  he  was  termed  prince  of 
tk<  stnate,  a.ud  Augustus,  yrhich.  designation 
(io<«ceuded  to  his  successors  ;  but  he  was  much 
more  moderate  in  his  use  of  titular  dignities 
than  his  suoceasors,  contenting  himself  with 
buljstantial  power.  The  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire were  divided  between  the  senate  and  em- 
peror, who  appointed  their  governors,  distin- 
guished by  the  respective  titles  of  proconsul 
and  proprator;  but  this  division  threw  all  the 
armies  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  as  he  took 
for  hia  share  the  frontier  provinces.  The 
emperors  appointed  their  own  successors,  who 
were  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qssar,  and  in 
later  times  ei\joyed  a  share  in  the  government. 
Diocletian  first  divided  the  care  of  the  empire 
with  a  second  Augustus  in  the  person  of  Maxi- 
mian,  and  each  of  these  colleagues  associated 
with  himself  a  Cesar.  After  the  court  was 
removed  to  Constantinople,  the  old  titles  and 
forms  of  the  republic  vanished  by  degrees,  and 
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'  the  emperors  assumed  the   style  of  Oriental 
i  princes.     [Cesar.] 

The  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans,  with  that 
of  Augustus,  was  conferred  in  800  by  Pope 
1^0  III.  on  Charlemagne,  by  whose  successora 
it  was  held  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  in  1805.  The  imperial  style 
has  since  been  assumed  by  the  archdukes  of 
Austria,  by  the  Bonapartes  in  France,  and  by 
the  czars  of  Russia. 

Smpetraoees  (Empetrum,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  small  order  of  monochlamydeous  Exogens,  of 
the  Euphorbial  alliance.  Tliey  are  diclinous 
heath-like  plants,  with  small  axillary  flowers 
and  fleshy  fruit.  The  fruit  of  Empctrum  ni- 
grx(m,  the  Black  Crowberry,  is  sometimes  oaten, 
and  a  fermented  liquor  is  also  prepared  from  it. 

Bmpluwls  (Gr.  l/i^ourif).  In  Elocution, 
the  stress  laid  on  particular  words  or  syllables 
in  a  sentence,  in  order  to  express  or  enforce  a 
meaning. 

Emphasis.    In  Music.     [Accbnt.] 

Smpbysema  (Or.  ifupvaiffui^  an  inflation). 
A  diseased  condition  of  lung  generally  conse- 
quent on  chronic  bronchitis,  consisting  in  dilata- 
tion of  the  air-cells  and  occasional  rupture  of  two 
or  more  into  one.  Another  and  rarer  form  is 
caused  by  escape  of  air  from  the  lung  by  rup- 
ture, when  air-bubbles  are  found  under  the 
pleura  or  covering  membrane  of  the  lung. 

Bmpliyteiuiia  (Gr.  ifupint^ot,  I  plant).  In 
the  Civil  Law,  a  contract  by  which  houses  or 
lands  are  given  to  be  possessed  for  ever,  or  for 
a  long  term,  and  an  annual  rent  or  pension 
{coTion  eniphi/tcnticus),  either  in  money,  grain, 
or  any  other  thing,  reserved  and  made  payable 
to  the  grantor  as  a  recognition  of  his  para- 
mount title.  The  grantor  is  said  to  retain  the 
dominium  directum,  the  grantee  to  acquire  the 
dominium  utile  or  usufruct.  The  Scottish 
grant  in  feu-farm  resembles  the  emphyteusis. 
From  this  word  (pronounced  in  the  lower  age 
of  Latinity,  cmphytefsis)  it  is  supposed  that 
fief  (fevodum,  feodum)  is  derived. 

Bmplre  (Lat.  imperium,  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  state  on  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army).  The  domi- 
nions under  the  sway  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  the  first  to  which  the  term  empire  was 
applied :  they  consisted  of  two  grand  divisions, 
the  Empire  of  the  East,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  Lower  Empire ;  and  the  Empire  of 
the  West  The  latter  became,  about  the  end 
of  the  ninth  centuiy,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
(Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire.)  But  the  term 
empire  has  in  several  instances  been  employed 
to  designate  a  large  extent  of  dominion,  with- 
out reference  to  the  title  of  the  ruler  or  sove- 
reign of  a  country:  thus  we  hear  of  the 
empire  of  Persia,  Hindustan,  &c  The  domi- 
nions of  the  queen  of  England  are  invariably 
designated  the  British  Empire ;  and  the  epithet 
imperial  is  officially  prefixed  to  the  parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bmpliio  (Gr.  ^/i«-cipi«r^s).  One  whose 
knowledge  is  founded  on  experience.  The 
empiric  school  of  medicine  was  opposed  to  the 
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dogmatic;  it  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Serapion  of  Alexandria.  The  empirics  consi- 
dered the  foundation  of  medical  science  to  rest 
upon  experience,  derived  either  directly  finom 
experiment  or  from  chance  and  imitation.  They 
were,  however,  a  pretentious  and  generally  igno- 
rant sect ;  so  that  the  term  empiric  is  generally 
applied  to  quacks  and  pretenders,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  strict  etymolc^,  which  should  have  li- 
mited it  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy. 

Binplastlos  (Gr.  ^/AvAeumK^s,  clogging), 
Medicines  which  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
oonstipHtion  and  shut  up  the  pores  of  the  body. 

Brnporimii  (Gr.  iyM6pioif).  A  city  or  place 
where  great  commercial  transactions  are  made. 
The  word  has  been  in  use  in  England  for  more 
than  three  centuries. 

Bmprostbotonos  (Gr.).  A  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  body  is 
involuntarily  drawn  forwards.     [Tbtakus.] 

Bmpjema  (Gr.  iftmhifUL^  suppuration). 
A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  This  is  an  occasional  termination 
of  pleurisy,  and  is  attended  by  difficulty  of 
breathing  -  and  inability  to  lie  on  the  side 
opposite  that  which  is  affected;  an  external 
swelling  iB  sometimes  perceptible,  and  the 
matter  nas  occasionally  been  let  out  by  making 
an  opening  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

Bmpyreal  Air.    Oxygen  gas« 

Smpyreuma  (Gr.  ifAwvp^vfta,  from  ifinv- 
P'voOf  I  kindle),  A  burnt  odour.  Hence  the 
oils  obtained  by  distilling  various  organic 
substances  at  high  temperatures  are  railed 
empj/rnimatic  oiU. 

Bmu.  A  three-toed  Struthious  bird,  pecu- 
liar to  Australia,  differing  from  the  rhea  of  South 
America  in  the  extreme  shortness  of  its  wings, 
and  from  the  cassowary  of  Java  in  the  absence 
of  the  homy  projection  on  the  head. 

gmnlyent  (Lat.  emulgeo,  to  milk  out).  The 
artery  and  vein  which  go  from  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava  of  the  kidney  are  so  called,  from  the 
ancient  notion  of  the  blood  being,  as  it  wrae, 
strained  in  the  kidneys. 

Bmulsln.     [Stnaptasr.] 

Bmnlsion  (Lat.  emulgeo,  /  mi/k).  A  milky 
liquid ;  as  almond  emulsion. 

BmuBotorles  (Lat.  emunctorius).  The 
excretory  ducts  of  the  body. 

BmydlBoSf  Bmydina.  A  section  of  Che- 
Ionian  reptiles  or  tortoises,  haying  the  genua 
Emj^s  as  the  type. 

Bmydo-MtniiaiiSf  Bmydo-saurla  (Gr. 
i/uis,  a  water-torioiset  and  aawpos^  a  lizard). 
The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class  Reptilian  in- 
cluding the  tribe  of  Crocodiles  {Crocodiliens^ 
Cuv.),  which  form  part  of  the  order  Sauria 
of  the  R^ne  Animal. 

BnaltoBanrla  (Gh*.  iydxtos,  of  the  sea,  and 
(fuSpoSf  a  lizard).  A  name  applied  to  the  entire 
group  of  extinct  Saurians,  in  the  organisation  of 
which  paddles,  like  those  of  the  whale  or  turtle, 
were  combined  with  the  head  and  trunk  of 
a  crocodile.  [Ichthtosaubus  ;  Plbsiosaurvs  ; 
Sauboptbbtou  ;  and  Ichtbyoptebyoia.] 
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(Fr.  dmail).  A  semitransparent  or 
opaque  glass.  Common  glass  fused  with  oxide 
of  tin  is  oonyerted  into  common  white  enam^L 
Various  coloured  enamels  are  used  in  porcelain 
and  enamel  painting.  [Poitkrt.]  The  tenn 
enamel  is  also  applied  to  the  hard  external 
covering  of  the  teeth :  it  differs  from  the  bony 
port  of  the  tooth,  or  dentine,  in  containing  1«^ 
organic  matter,  the  hardening  principle  Iteing 
almost  pure  phosphate  of  lime.     [Tkvte.] 

Bnamel  PalnUiiff  (Fr.  en  ^mail  or  esmail, 
Lat.  esmaltum  or  smaltum,  ItaL  smalto).    In 
Painting,  the  art  of  applying  vitrifiable  coloor^ 
on  thin  plates  of  meted  (gold  or  copper)  which 
are  melted  on  to  them,  or  on  pottery,  or  even 
glass  itaelf :  the  glass  painting  of  the  pres^-iK 
time  is  chiefly  enamelled.    Tlus  ait  was  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  £tniBcziii& 
It  was  very  commonly  applied  to  ecclesias- 
tical utensils  and  fdmiture  during  the  miiidle 
a^es,  and  was  much  in  yogne  with  the   By- 
zantine  Greeks  and  with    the  Moors.      The 
town  of  Limoges,  in  Fiance,  acquired  espt^  kl 
celebrity  for  tnis  class  of  art^  on  metal  plai'--. 
During  the  Beviyal  in  Italy,  especially  in  tb^- 
Cinqueoento  period,  it  was  mnch  employed  u-r 
table  services  of  potteiy  and  for  the  vessels  <t 
apothecaries.     The  £uned  Faenza  rr  Majolit^k 
ware,  of  which  so  much  is  now  prese  Ted  at  tn^ 
South  Kensington  Museum,  is  simply  uiaiDtrilei 
earthenware.    The  museum  possesses  also  some 
fine  examples  of  the  hnaux  de  Limoges^  which 
are  remancable  for  the  uniformity  of  their  grej 
colouring.    One  of  the  first  good  enamel^sta, 
especially  of  portraits,  was  John  Petitot  of  G«- 
neva  (1607-91).    The  various  colonra  used  sk 
prepared  from  oxides  of  different  metals,  melted 
with  some  yitrescent  mixture  or  Jlux,  and  laid  od 
with  a  fine  brush,  the  medium  being  oilof  spt^e, 
or  turpentine,  or  some  other  essential  oil ;  u^ 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  says  Mr.  Aikin, '  bow 
much  the  difficulties  of  this  nice  art  ire  in- 
creased where  the  object  is  not  merely  to  hj  a 
uniform  coloured  glazing  on  a  metallic  sui&ee, 
but  also  to  paint  tnat  surface  with  ^gnres  and 
other  designs  that  require  extreme  delicacrof 
outline,  accuracy  of  shadowing,  and  selectios  of 
colouring.     The  enamel  painter  has  to  work,  D<'t 
with  actual  colours,  but  with  mixtures  which  b« 
knows  from  experience  will  produce  oert&ifl 
colours  after  the  operation  of  the  fiie.'    This 
work  requires  several  firings.     The  outline  is 
first  burnt  in,  after  which  the  parts  are  filled  op 
gradually  with  repeated  burnings  to  the  l^t 
finishing  touches. 

The  principal  colours  are  oxides  of  M. 
platinum,  uranium  and  chromium:  differcct 
colours  require  different  treatment  Silifs, 
borax,  and  red  oxide  of  lead  form  a  finz  for 
some  colours:  the  oxides  of  iron  and  maogaoese 
are  not  approved  o£  The  enamel  is  made 
opaque  and  white  by  oxides  of  tin  orantimonj. 
See  the  Edinburgh  PkHosopkieal  Magaeine  fbr 
June  1837,  which  contains  a  notice  of  eoani^l 
painting  by  Mr.  Alfred  Essex ;  and  De  Laborde'i 
Notice  des  Einaux  du  Louffre^  ISstoire,  Paris 
1852. 
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BnaiUirosIs  (Gr.  ipdpBptau,  from  ipOpw, 

a  joint).    The  ball-and-socket  joint. 

SBeampment.  In  Military  affairs,  the 
position  occupied  bj  an  army,  or  body  of 
tn»ps,  having  pitched  tents  or  erected  nuts 
for  temporary  lodgings.     [Camf.] 

■««a»i»iiip  (^Qr.  iyitaiBis,  from  koMs,  the 
angk  of  the  eye),  A  small  tumour  or  excres- 
cence growing  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

BncarpQA  (Gr.  hfKo^o^  containing  fruit). 
In  Architecture,  the  festoons  on  a  frieze,  con- 
sisting of  fruits,  flowers,  leaves,  &c. 

Bnoaiutlo  (Gr.  fyjcaucrrtK^,  from  Ktrntra,  a 
burning).  A  common  method  of  painting,  and 
the  most  durable  of  Uiose  employed  by  the 
Greeks,  so  called  from  the  process  of  burning 
the  picture  in  when  completed.  It  was  not 
developed  until  the  later  or  more  perfect  period 
of  Greek  art.  The  pictures  were  executed  with 
wax  colours  (cerse),  and  the  whole  was  after- 
wards burnt  in  with  a  hot  iron  ;  the  painter 
himself  signing  his  work  with  the  word  M- 
icttwr§p  (burnt  it  in\  as  fimtas  iv4Kca/vw,  These 
pictures  were  executed  with  the  cestrum  [Ces- 
TBrxl  and  with  the  pencil :  the  colours 
thoagh  mixed  with  wax  could  be  laid  on  with 
water.  The  effect  of  an  encaustic  picture 
cannot  have  been  very  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary tempera  or  water-colour  picture,  as  the 
men  who  practised  either  were  equally  cele- 
brated; and  Pausias,  an  encaustic  painter,  under- 
t<x)k  to  repair  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  at 
Thespiae,  which  were  in  tt^nipera.  Both  water- 
colour  and  tempera  pictures  were  polished  with 
a  wax  or  encaustic  varnish.  The  same  method 
was  applied  to  the  colouring  and  varnishing  of 
statues.  [PoLTCHROMY.]  A  common  method 
of  encaustic  was  used  for  cx>]ouring  ships ;  the 
colours  were  laid  on  with  a  brush,  hot ;  but  this 
scarcely  comes  under  the  category  of  fine  art. 
If  the  colours  were  not  laid  on  with  water  on 
the  finer  pictures,  the  cestrum  apparently  served 
the  purpose  quite  as  well.  The  finer  blending 
of  tints  being  effected  by  the  cauterium  or  hot 
iron,  some  resin  whs  necessarily  mixed  with 
the  colours  to  enable  them  to  harden  after 
the  process  of  burning  in.  (Womimi,  Epochs 
of  Painting,  1859  ) 

Bncelnte  (Fr.j  or  Bpdy  of  tlie  Place. 
In  Fortification,  tne  line  of  works  which  forms 
the  main  enclosure  of  a  fortress. 

Bncepbalocele  (Gr.  iyK4if>a\os,  the  brain, 
and  Kii^rf,  a  tumour).  Hernia  of  the  brain. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  this  disease:  one  occurs 
in  young  in&ints,  before  the  skull  is  completely 
ossified ;  the  other  presents  itself  after  the  de- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  skull  in  consequence 
of  disease,  accident,  or  the  operation  of  the 
trepan. 

Bnoeplialoii  (6r.  iyK4ipaXos,  within  the 
^ady,  The  brain.  The  contents  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

Snobaatment  (Fr.  enchantement ;  Lat 
incantamentum,  from  incantare,  to  sing).  The 
name  given  to  the  charms  or  ceremonies  to 
which  magidans  have  recourse  in  the  practice 
of  their  art.     [Magic  ;  Dbmoxoloot.] 
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BnoliaslBr.    [CHAsmo.] 

Bnctalrldlon  (Gr.  iyx*H*^">^t  ^ni  4if,  in, 
and  x^^pt  ^^  hand).  In  Literature,  a  brief  and 
useful  compilation ;  a  manual.  The  ethical 
treatise  of  Epictetus  is  termed  his  Enchiridion, 

Baolave  (Fr.).  In  Heraldry,  anything  let 
into  another,  especially  when  the  piece  so  let  in 
is  square. 

Bnolttics.     rPABncLBS.1 

Bneratltes  (Gr.  4^Kpari\s,  temperate).  In 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a  Gnostic  sect  who  con- 
demned marriage.  (Eusebius,  Hist,  £bc/.iv.  29.) 

Bnorlnital  Umestone.  The  name  given 
occasionally  by  geological  writers  to  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  the  upper  Palaeozoic 
period,  parts  of  which  are  so  loaded  with  the 
fragments  of  encrinites  that  the  whole  mass 
seems  made  up  of  these  fossils. 

Bnorlnltes.    [CRmoiDBANS.] 

BnomnberedBstatesAot.  [Ikcuicbibbd 
Estates  Act.] 

Bnoyolopeedla.    [Ctclopjbdia  ;  Diction- 

ABT.] 

Bnoj^elopeedlstfl  (Fr.  encyclop^istes).  A 
name  given  to  the  French  writers  of  the  last 
century,  whose  works  and  influence,  by  stimu- 
lating freedom  of  enqniiy  and  discussion,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Revolution. 

Bnojstatloa  (Gr.  hf,  and  idHms,  a  bag). 
The  process  undergone  by  certain  Infusoria 
previous  to  fission.  They  coat  themselves 
with  a  secretion  of  gelatinous  matter,  which 
gradually  hardens  and  encloses  the  body  in 
a  cyst.  Sometimes  pecuh'ar  vesicular  bodies 
become  formed  in  the  interior  of  such  cysts, 
through  which  they  finally  burst,  and  becoming 
ruptured  at  the  apex,  give  exit  to  the  embryos 
contained  in  their  interior. 

Bneywted.  A  term  applied  to  tumours 
which  are  enclosed  in  a  sac  or  cyst. 

andeoaffon    or    Vtedeoaflron*    [Hsndi- 

CAGOK.] 

Bndellioiitte.  A  name  given  to  the  triple 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  lead,  and  copper  found 
in  the  mine  Huel  Boys,  in  the  parish  of 
Endellion,  Cornwall.    [Bourmonitk.] 

Bndemlo  ( Gr.  |y8i}/iof,  among  the  people). 
A  disease  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  person h, 
or  to  a  certain  district.  Thus,  agues  or  intei*- 
mittent  fevers  are  endemic  in  bw  countries, 
the  goitre  in  the  Alps  and  parts  of  Derbyshire, 
the  plica  Polonica  in  Poland.    [Epidemic] 

Bndermlo  Metliod.  The  application  of 
medicinal  agents  to  the  denuded  dermis.  A 
blister  is  first  usually  applied :  when  the  cuticle 
is  elevated,  an  opening  is  made  in  it  to  allow 
the  serum  to  escape,  and  the  medicine  is  then 
applied  to  the  dermis,  either  with  or  without 
removing  the  cuticle.  Morphia,  strychnia,  and 
various  other  agents  have  been  thus  applied. 

Bndive.  An  annual  or  biennial  herba- 
ceous composite  plant,  used  in  salads,  the 
Cichorium  Efidivia  of  botanists. 

BndleM  Borew.  A  piece  of  mechanism 
formed  by  combining  the  screw  with  a  ooe- 
wheel,  or  by  making  a  screw  act  on  the  threads 
of  a  female  screw  sunk  in  the  edge  of  the 
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wheel.  The  axis  of  the  screw  may  be  either 
in  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  or  at  right  angles  to 
it ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  the  Ajnerican 
endless  screw.  In  its  mechanical  principle  the 
endless  screw  is  a  combination  of  the  inclined 
plane  and  the  lever. 

■lUUHMurp  (Qt.  HAoWt  within^  and  xopv^s, 
fruit).  The  inner  coat  or  shell  of  a  froit,  as 
the  stone  of  a  Cherzy. 

■ndoelirome  (Ghr.  Mw^  and  %p&v^ 
cohtir).    The  colouring  matter  of  plants. 

aado^^BS  (Gr.  Moif,  and  ^Iroyioi).  One 
of  tlie  primary  dassee  *  of  plants,  so  called 
because  their  stems  grow  by  succeasiye  addi- 
tions to  the  inside;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
addition  of  woody  vessels  towards  the  interior, 
BO  that  the  outer  part  is  the  oldest  and  hardest 
They  have  no  woody  ring^  as  in  Exogens,  and 
no  true  mednllaiy  rays.  They  are  usually 
known  by  the  reins  of  their  leaves  running 
parallel  with  each  other,  without  branching  or 
dividing.  Grasses,  Lilies,  the  Asparagus,  and 
similar  plants  belong  to  this  class,  which  in 
warm  countries  contains  trees  of  large  size, 
audi  as  Palms  and  Screw  Pines. 

Itedoptayllous  (Gr.  IfSo^,  and  ^^AA^r,  a 
lenf).  The  young  leaves  of  Monocotyledons, 
from  their  being  evolved  within  a  sheath, 
while  those  of  Exogens  are  not  so  endosed. 

Bndopleimi  (Gr.  Movy  and  wKwpd,  the  rtfts 
cr  side).  In  Botany,  the  internal  integument 
of  ajseed. 

SBdorhlssB  (Gr.  Mov^  and  piCa,  a  root).  A 
term  invented  by  Eichard  for  the  embryo  of 
Monocotyledons,  in  which  the  radicle  has  to 
rupture  the  integument  at  the  base  of  a  seed 
pnor  to  entering  into  the  earth,  appearing  as  if 
it  came  from  \vithin  tlie  mother  root 

Badorse  (from  Lat.  in,  and  dorsum,  the 
back).  In  Heraldry,  the  smallest  diminutive 
of  the  pale. 

Bndorsemeiit.    J^Exchanoe.] 

BndosIplKoiiltes  (Gr.&Sov,  internal;  trf^r, 
a  tube).  A  genus  of  extinct  Cephalopoda,  with 
chambered  convolute  discoidal  shells,  having 
the  siphon  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  turns, 
as  in  the  Spinila.  The  Endosiphonites  charac- 
terise the  slate  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system, 
and  have  not  yet  t»een  observed  in  the  SUurian 
formation. 

Bndosmonieter  (from  eudosmose,  and  Gr. 
ft-irpov,  measure).  In  Physiology,  an  instrument 
invented  by  M.  Dutrochet,  to  measure  or  de- 
monstrate the  rapidity  with  which  one  or 
other  of  two  mixing  fluids,  of  different  densi- 
ties, will  pass  into  each  other :  and  by  which 
the  less  aense  fluids  are  shown  to  pass  with 
greater  rapidity  into  the  more  dense  fluids, 
than  rice  versA :  in  other  words,  that  endosmosis 
is  more  rapid  than  cxosmosis.  A  simple  form 
of  the  instrument  is  a  graduated  tube,  expanded 
into  a  bell  at  one  end,  over  which  a  portion  of 
membrane  may  be  tied.  If  the  bell  be  filled 
with  a  fluid  of  much  density,  such  as  a  strong 
solution  of  salt,  and  be  immersed  in  one  of  less 
density,  as  water,  the  water  will  endoemose,  or 
pass  into  the  solution,  more  rapidly  than  tlie 
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'  solution  will  exosmose  or  pass  oat.    But  if  the 

I  water  were  put  into  the  bell  and  the  saline 

I  solution  outride,  the  directions  of  the  currents 

would  be  reversed.     In  both  cases,  however,  the 

currents  would  continue  until  the  two  fluids  vcre 

equally  mixed  on  both  sides  of  the  membraite*. 

BBdMun<Me(Gr.  Ivter,  and  itap/it^  a  thni<i- 
ing).  The  transmission  of  gaseous  bodies,  or 
vapours,  or  liquids,  through  membranes  or 
porous  substances  from  without  inward& 

Sodosperm  (Gr.  ti^w^  and  avipiu^  setd). 
The  albumen  of  seeds. 

Badoatomo  (Gr.  Mor,  and  ariita,  the 
mouth).  The  passage  thrcmeh  the  inner  in- 
tegument of  a  seed  immediatdy  below  the  part 
called  the  foramen. 

■adotliecsliuii  (Gr.  Ii^v,  and  Bfyai^  a  ori!]. 
The  flbrous  cellular  tissue  lining  an  anther. 

Bndowmeiits.    [Fouin>A'no!C.] 

BBdymloB  (Gr.  'ErSufa^r).  In  Grt^k 
Mythology,  a  youth  loved  by  Seltee,  »hj 
plunged  him  into  an  everlasting  sleep.  TL'> 
local  legends  of  Elis  made  him  a  son  of  AetiiinH 
and  Calyc6 ;  other  legends  spoke  of  him  %^  a 
son  of  Zeus  and  Plotogeneia.  These  nn'itH 
explain  themselves.  The  word  Endymion  re- 
presses the  plunge  of  the  setting  sun  into  \h 
sea:  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  Aethlio$,  the 
struggling  one,  because  the  sun  was  held  to  tuil 
all  day,  like  Hercules,  for  the  benefit  of  man ; 
while  Protogeneia,  his  mother,  is  the  parlT 
dawn.  So,  again,  he  is  made  to  sleep  in  the  ca'.e 
of  Latmos,  or  forgetfulness,  as  Phoebus  is  th^ 
child  of  Leto,  the  dark  and  veiling  night 

Bneid.    [MmtrD.] 

Xnama  (Gr.  an  injection).  A  medicbe  br 
jected  into  the  rectum.    A  cljst^r. 

BAfeoAnent.    [Fbofficbnt] 

Snfleld  Sille.  The  arm  with  which  ul 
infantry  in  the  British  service  are  amied.  U 
is  named  after  the  government  fiirtcr  ^.i 
Enfield  where  it  is  made.  There  are  ^^^ 
patterns :  that  of  1853— weight  of  rifit-  with 
bayonet  9  lbs.  12  oz.,  length  71 '5  inch.^, 
length  of  barrel  39  inches,  diameter  of  1' '-^ 
•577  inch,  three  rifled  progressive  groove^ 
spiral  1  turn  in  78  inches ;  that  of  I860— vei;:!  t 
with  bayonet  10  lbs.  4  oz.,  length  of  Uirrl 
33  inches,  5  grooves.  [Sxau.  Arms;  Svail 
Asm  Amkunition.] 

SnUlade  (Fr.).  When  a  battery  is  pU^-i 
at  right  angles  to  a  line  of  troops  or  woiks,  ^^ 
shot  from  its  guns  rakiug  that  line,  the  fire  is 
then  called  enfilade,  the  guns  being  fired  vitli 
full  charges.  A  trench  or  parapet  is  said  to  be 
enfiladed  when  guns  are-  so  placed  that  the  shot 
can  be  fired  into  it  in  a  direction  parallel  to  iu 
length. 

Bafranobisemeat  (Fr.  franchise, /f«A2i>'' 
or  right).  In  Law,  the  act  of  inconwraticg 
a  person  into  any  society  or  bodypolitie;  &3 
where  one  is  made  a  citizen  or  free  burgess  of  & 
town  corporate.  In  feudal  usage,  a  villeia  vu 
said  to  be  enfranchised  when  he  was  made  frM 
by  his  lord ;  and  hence  is  derived  the  popnltf 
signification  of  the  term.  For  enfraDdusement 
of  land,  see  Coptuuld. 
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Biigar«d  Colnnina.  In  Architecture, 
columns  attached  to  walls  by  which  a  portion 
of  them  is  concealed ;  they  nereor  stand  out  less 
than  one-half  from  the  wall. 

Snfmffemeiit  (Fr.).  As  a  Military  terra, 
signifies  a  battle  eitheT  by  sea  or  land ;  but  it 
is  applied  more  frequently  to  the  former,  being 
sjDonjmoos  with  action.  An  engagement  be- 
tween two  ships  is  called  simply  an  action :  be- 
tween fleets^  a  fftneral  action.  The  conquered 
Tessel  strikes  (hauls  down)  her  colours,  which 
are  afterwards  replaced  by  those  of  ike  enemy, 
hoisted  orer  them.     [Battlb.] 

gpflnc  (&om  the  Latin  ingenium,  used,  like 
the  Greek  /nnx'*^*  is  ^^  sense  of  a  machine). 
Id  Mechanics,  this  term  is  used  to  denote 
generally  any  kind  of  machine  in  which  two 
or  more  of  the  simple  mechanical  powers  are 
combined  together. 

BBftneerlnir  (from  the  Latin  ingenium, 
used  in  the  sense  of  an  engine,  like  Ajis,  in 
Artillery,  which  see).  Strictly,  the  art  of 
managing  engines  ;  but  latterly  applied  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  not  only  to  tliat  art,  but 
to  all  manufacturing  and  building  operations  in 
which  engines  are  used.  It  is  dlTided  into  two 
briinches,  Militaiy  and  CiviL 

Militaxy  engineering,  as  a  science,  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  fortifications,  and  all  buildings  necessary  in 
military  posts ;  and  includes  a  thorough  in- 
struction on  every  point  relative  to  the  attack 
and  defence  of  places.  The  science  also  em- 
braces the  surveying  of  a  country  for  the  va- 
rious operations  of  war,  and  consequently  an 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  facility  in 
drawing.  When  at  a  siege  the  engineer  has 
survey^  a  place,  he  reports  to  the  commander 
the  weakest  places,  and  those  in  which  ap- 
proaches may  be  made  with  most  success.  He 
draws  the  approaches,  marks  out  the  trenches, 
places  of  arras,  batteiies,  and  lodgements ;  and 
in  general  directs  the  workmen  in  these  opera- 
tions. He  should  possess  a  practical  and  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  gunnery.  In  regard  to 
the  marine  branch  of  military  engineering,  it 
requires  of  course  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  construction  of  vessels,  jetties,  moles,  and 
other  buildings  of  that  description. 

Civil  engineering,  as  its  name  imports,  does 
Dot  include  the  branches  above  named,  which 
i^pecially  belong  to  the  art  of  war ;  but  rather 
reflates  to  the  formation  of  roads  and  bridges, 
railroads,  the  construction  of  machinery  to  all 
purposes,  the  formation  of  canals,  aqueducts, 
harbours,  draunage  of  a  country,  &c.  Till  the 
year  1760  civil  engineering  was  little  cultivated 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent  as  a  distinct 
pursuit.  At  that  period  manufacturing  began 
to  be  extended  by  the  enterprise  and  capital 
of  persons  eminent  for  their  deep  knowledge 
and  persevering  industry.  Internal  naviga- 
tion was  a  result  of  this  extension;  commu- 
nication between  harbours  and  warehouses, 
as  well  as  facility  of  jxansport  from  fac- 
tory to  factory,  beciime  absolutely  necessary ; 
hf  nee  a  system  of  canal  navigation,  which  will 
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perhaps  not  be  entirely  superseded  by  the 
modem  railroad.  Before  this  time,  a  few 
jetties  and  piers  of  defence  were  thrown  out 
in  our  seaports;  but  these  were  deteriorated 
sadly  from  the  old  Roman  models.  These 
ports  have  since  become  harbours  of  refuge,  and 
some  of  them  are  capable  of  containing  large 
nanes.  The  introduction  of  the  system  of  the 
ponts  et  chatissdes  into  France  about  this  time 
also  gave  a  great  impulsion  to  the  studies  of 
the  civil  engineer ;  and  the  bridges  of  Huppeau, 
Perronet,  De  Cessart  and  Smeaton  may  be 
considered  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  art.  The 
application  of  the  steam  engine  to  almost  every 
purpose,  independently  of  its  importance  in 
manufactures,  has  smoothed  the  difficulties  for- 
merly experienced  in  executing  great  works; 
and  the  numerous  classes  of  new  materials 
lately  introduced  have  considerably  extended 
the  limits  of  the  engineering  profession.  The 
substitution  of  the  locomotive  for  horse  trac- 
tion, and  iJie  countless  modifications  of  the 
wonderful  power  thus  placed  within  the  reach 
of  engineers,  have  so  materially  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  science,  that  at  the  present 
day  it  woidd  be  necessary  to  write  treatises  on 
every  branch  of  natural  philosophy  if  it  were 
desired  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  duties 
of  the  civil  engineer.  The  civil  engineer  cannot 
design  any  works  for  the  water  supply,  the 
drainage,  or  the  lighting  of  a  town,  without 
being  acquainted  with  the  principles,  at  least, 
of  the  chemistry  of  materials,  the  action  and 
reaction  of  the  water,  the  philosophy  of  lights 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  by 
him  to  produce  the  effect.  So  also  the  mining 
engineer  is  bound  to  study  the  laws  of  the 
metals  on  which  he  works  ;  whilst  the  mechani- 
cal engineer  must  be  practically  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  the  materials  which  he  is  em- 
ployed to  convert,  the  powers  of  motion,  and 
the  capabilities  of  producing  it  The  civil 
engineer,  properly  speaking,  should  bring  to 
his  pursuit  a  mind  stored  with  every  branch 
of  applied  sciences  that  can  be  enlisted  in  his 
profession. 

BnglneeilBg'  Oeolo^y.  The  branch  of 
applied  geology  relating  to  the  consideration  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  various  rocks  at  its  surface, 
as  the  basis  of  engineering  operations.  Thus, 
earthworks,  tunnels,  embankments,  cuttings,  the 
artificial  drainage  of  large  tracts  by  operations 
dependent  on  the  subsoil  and  the  rock,  water 
supply  to  large  towns,  and  the  selections  of 
sites  for  various  purposes,  all  depend  on  geo- 
logical considerations,  and  not  unfrequently 
these  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind. 

The  geological  considerations  that  affect 
questions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  mechanical 
and  structural ;  as,  for  instance,  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  that  govern  the  deposit  of  rocks  in  water, 
as  stratified  mud  and  sanid;  the  laws  of  meta- 
morphism,  by  which  mud  and  sand  are  con- 
verted into  limestone,  sandstone  or  day,  and  so 
further  into  marble,  quart2it«,  and  slate;  the 
laws  according  to  which  rocks  have  betm  dried, 
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frac^tuped,  npheared,  faulted,  and  brought  into 
their  present  position ;  and  la^^tly  the  aequence 
of  rocks,  88  determined  in  the  country  where  the 
operations  are  to  be  carried  on  and  the  know- 
ledge exercised. 

In  ordinary  engineering  operations,  as  for 
railways,  canals,  or  roads,  the  stability  of  earth- 
works may  depend  on  the  underlying  rock. 
It  is  possible  that  by  an  alteration  in  the 
natural  drainage,  produced  by  a  deep  cutting, 
ground  before  quite  permanent  may  become 
shifting,  for  by  tie  trickling  of  water  through  a 
bed  of  sand  or  marl  once  cut  through,  not  only 
is  the  support  removed,  but  a  sliding  surface  is 
prepared.  Everjrthing  in  such  cases  depends 
on  the  dip  of  the  beds.  If  that  is  such  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  mischief  would  ensue, 
the  iiyury  when  foreseen  may  be  prevented ; 
otherwise  there  is  little  to  be  done. 

In  tunnels,  a  knowledge  of  the  Btmtification 
is  essentially  necessary,  as  without  it  no  trust- 
worthy estimate  can  be  formed.  By  enabling 
the  engineer  to  know  what  is  the  probable  rock 
at  a  certain  depth,  and  whether  water  is  likely 
to  come  out  when  that  depth  is  reached,  and  if 
80  under  what  pressure,  geology  lays  him  under 
deep  obligations 

Drainage  of  land  on  a  large  scale,  required 
only  under  certain  geolomcal  contingencies,  is 
greatly  assisted  and  rendered  moi'e  economical 
by  a  due  application  of  geological  knowledge. 
The  fact  that  certain  rooks  allow  water  to  pass 
freely  through  them,  wliile  others  stop  its  passage 
entirely,  is  not  loss  important  in  reference  to 
those  rocks  that  are  fur  away  out  of  sight,  than 
those  at  the  surface.  Thus  calculations  not  re- 
ferring to  geological  inferences  will  have  small 
value  and  may  lead  to  serious  error.  So,  with 
regard  to  the  places  selected  for  storing  water  for 
lai^e  towns,  the  applicability  of  these  depends 
on  the  underlying  rocks,  quite  us  much  as  on  the 
rocks  at  the  surface.  Tlie  latter  may  be  per- 
meable without  seeming  so  ;  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  permeable  rocks  in  such  a  way  as  to 
injure  the  quality  of  water  stored  in  them ;  and 
lastly  there  may  be  limits  to  their  retentive 
powers,  only  known  by  reference  to  surround- 
ing geological  conditions. 

In  militaiy  as  in  civil  engineering,  a  knowledge 
of  geology  is  desirable.  Thus  in  the  selection 
of  a  place  for  encampment,  not  only  the  presence 
of  water,  but  freedom  from  fever  ought  to  be 
a  matter  for  consideration.  Many  important 
suggestions  are  offered  at  once  in  reference  to 
these  matters  by  a  consideration  of  the  geo- 
logical phenomena. 

Lastly,  to  emigrants,  and  especially  to  those 
whose  position  involves  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  a  place  for  a  permanent  settlement, 
the  state  of  the  subsoil  and  underlying  rocks, 
and  the  conditions  of  water  supply,  are  much 
more  important  than  has  often  been  suspected. 

aii|iii«ers,  Mojmlm  The  corps  intrusted 
with  the  construction  of  and  the  keeping  upof  for- 
tifications, and  all  military  works  and  buildings. 
[ENonrHERiNO.]  Before  the  peace  of  1763  the 
duties  of  engineers  were  performed  by  officers 
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taken   from  the  army  generally;  about  tli« 
time  the  engineers  were  made  into  a  permaDfot 
corps,  and  in  1772  the  first  company  of  •^aji^-o'^ 
and  miners  was  formed  at  Gibraltar.    In  17S3, 
the  engineers  were  raised  to  be  a  rojal  corp«, 
and  in   1812   the   sappers    and   minerR  wpre 
organised    into  a  body  of  well-truned  iiK'n. 
Until  1857  the  non-commissioned  officers  anl 
men  were  called  9apper$  and  mhurt^  but  thi« 
designation  was  then  abolished,  and  theybtriime 
royal  engineers.  The  corps,  which  consists  of  onr 
5,000  men,  is  divided  into  foity  companies,  \<m 
of  which  are  employed  on  the  Ordnance  Sarvcy. 
six  are  at  Chatham,  and  the  remainder  as 
works  at  home  and  abroad.    Only  men  sk<Il'>-i 
in  particular  trades  are  enlisted  for  this  con>i. 
Bngtendf  cnmreb  of*  The  period  at  which 
Christianity  was  first  preached  in  this  coanrry 
has  not  been  settled  with  any  eertaiDtr:  bi:t 
there  was  certainly  a  British  church  exi<tia^ 
in  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  mission  of  As- 
gustine,  in  the  year  597,  to  convert  the  Sai' ri 
The  British  church,  however,  at  that  time  !..ii 
shared  the&te  of  the  general  British  populat:  n. 
and  had  been  pent  up  by  the  prcsAore  ot '  > 
heathen  invaders  within  narrow  limits  at  th* 
extromities  of  the  island.     It  can  bsnlW  \* 
thought  to  have  retained  sufficient  vigour  t<> 
have  effected  the  conversion  of  the  barlari^r^. 
If  such  be  the  case,  we  must  allow  that  i\n^ 
tianity  in  Britain    owes   at  least  its  se^-nni 
foundation  to  the  Romish  see ;  but  possihlr  r^' 
influence  of  the  more  primitive  religion  of  ^"* 
Britons  may  have  had  its  effect  in  rendf-nn: 
the  submission  of  the  Anelo-Saxons  to  r-  •' 
see  only  partial     Certain  it   is,  as  has  ^-^t 
bhown  from  existing  homilies,  tliat  some  oi  r  > 
principal  novelties  of  the  Romanists  were  xr- 
known  to  or  repudiated  by  the  English  chur- 
at  least  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  the  Conf-^r^-r 
The  intercourse  with  France,  which  becJin  t> 
take  place  in  that  reign,  and  the  superstit!'  n$ 
temper  of  the  monarch,  prepared  the  waTfv»rt:ie 
introduction  of  the  Romish  power,  which  vis 
furthered  bv  the  necessities  of  the  usarj-^r? 
William  and  Stephen.  Under  Henry  II.  rctvalrr 
took  the  alarm,  and  a  fierce  struggletoukph'. 
in  which  the  papal  authority  was  eventual.; 
victorious.  Under  John,  the  triumph  of  Roiruin- 
ism  was  completed,  when  the  crown  of  EiurUrji 
was  actually  given  into  tiie   bands  of  Inno- 
cent III.     But  at  that  very  time  the  seeds  of 
the  Reformation  were  beins  sown  among  tbe 
lowest  cksses :  sects  of  strolling  fanatics  v^re 
constantly  appearing  and  passing  away,  mi?* 
guided  themselves,  but  drawing  the  attention  if 
the  people  to  the  errors  of  the  church ;  ao^i  ^^ 
len^h,  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  Icaroiog 
of  Widi^  taking  a  definite  and  Listing  shnpe 
under  the  name  of  the  Lollards.    A  general 
reformation  in  opinion  was  almost  at  haoi 
when  Henry  VIIL  threw  off  the  supremacr  '^f 
the  pope.    But  while  he  encouraged  the  Ke- 
formers  by  that  step,  he  checked  them  ^^ 
severe  enactments  upon  points  of  belief:  an^'*^ 
as  far  as  he  is  concemea,  it  may  he  doobteil 
whether  he  at  idl  assisted  the  developent^nt  cf 
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the  Keformatioiu  The  chiuch  of  England  was 
fint  reformed  by  law  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
VL ;  but  many  points  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
were  left  untouched;  and  the  enactments  of 
Elizabeth,  by  which  its  whole  constitution  was 
finally  settled,  followed  rather  than  preceded 
the  expressed  convictions  of  the  nation,  (For 
the  variations  that  have  since  taken  place  in  the 
Berriccs  of  the  church,  see  ComcoN  Fratbb.) 
The  goTemment  of  the  church  of  England  is 
episcopal,  and  the  bishops  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  virtue  of  the  temporal  baronies  into 
vhich  their  benefices  were  converted  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  This  constitution  was  subverted 
on  the  success  of  the  Great  Kebellion,  and  pres- 
bjterianism  established  in  its  stead;  but  the 
epiaoopal  form  was  restored  in  1660  with  the 
iftoTD  of  Charles  IL,  when  the  Liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  was  legalised  by  statute. 
[UNiFOBMrrr,  Act  of.] 

The  church  of  England  is  established  in 
Ireland,  or  rather  the  churches  of  the  two 
countries  are  one  in  doctrine  and  discipline ; 
and  in  some  of  the  old  North  American 
colonies  (especially  Virginia)  it  enjoyed  rights 
&nd  dignity.  But  with  the  independence  of 
those  colonies,  the  church  of  England  ceased 
to  exist  there ;  and  the  episcopal  church  of 
America,  affiliated  with  but  independent  of  the 
English  communion,  began  its  existence.  The 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  again,  though  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  nearly  resembling  that 
of  England,  is  distinct  from  it  But  wiUi  the 
extension  of  British  colonisation,  the  local  ex- 
tent of  the  church  of  England  hss  of  late  years 
greatly  increased ;  there  are  now  forty  colonial 
bishops,  and  some  steps  have  been  lately  taken 
towanlsthe  establishment  of  missionazy  bishops 
vithont  any  British  or  colonial  diocese. 

BngUali*  In  Printing,  the  name  of  a  type 
fire  sixes  larger  thun  that  used  in  this  work.  A 
type  twice  the  size  of  this  is  called  ttoo-line 
Kngluh,     [Typh.] 

Sngllflli  ikroliltectare.    [ABCHiTBcnrBB, 

ENGLISH.] 

Sagndled*  In  Heraldry,  any  object  edged 
with  small  semicircles^  the  points  turned  out- 
wards. 

BngTtttimeiit.  The  ring  of  dots  round  the 
edge  of  a  medal 

SofittvUis  (Sax.  grafan,  to  dig,  as  Or. 
7P^«Mr,  to  write  or  painty  meant  originally  to 
tcratck  or  scrape).  The  art  of  producing  by 
incision  or  corrosion  designs  upon  blocks 
of  wood,  plates  of  metal,  or  other  materials, 
from  whidi  impressions  or  prints  upon  paper 
or  other  soft  substances  are  obtainea  by 
pressure.  Engraving,  as  an  art,  seems  to 
nave  nearly  the  same  relation  to  design  and 
painting  as  typography  bears  to  written  lan- 
guage; and  its  utility  and  great  importance 
most  be  obvious  to  everyone,  from  its  capability 
of  giving  a  boundless  circulation  to  representa- 
tions of  the  most  valuable  examples  of  the  arts 
and  of  objects  connected  with  science.  By 
some  authors  it  is  placed  among  the  repre- 
sentations called  inonochrotma  (fiop  txp^fMTot). 
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Xylography,  or  wood-engraving,  was  the  ear- 
liest method  practised;  but  its  origin  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  If  we  might  rdy  on  Du 
Halde  (Ikseriptionf  j-c,  de  F Empire  de  la  CHw^ 
4to.  1736),  it  may  possibly  have  been  known  in 
China  1,120  years  before  Christ;  though  we 
think  its  invention  is  of  a  much  later  period,  as 
the  Chinese  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  paper  till  95  b.c.  It  has  been  stated 
that  this  art  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
China,  through  the  intercourse  of  the  Venetian 
merchants  with  its  inhabitants;  for  it  is  proved 
that  engraving  on  wood  had  been  practised  in 
that  part  of  Italy  which  borders  on  the  Adriatic 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first 
wood  engravings  in  Europe  of  which  anything 
is  known  with  certainty  were  executed  in  1286, 
by  a  brother  and  sister  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
name  of  Cunio.  They  represent  the  actions  of 
Alexander;  and  though  doubts  of  their  authen- 
ticity are  expressed  by  Heinecken,  Mr.  William 
Young  Ottley,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
En^^vinOf  thinks  otherwise.  But  for  the 
accidental  discovery  by  Temanza,  a  Venetian 
architect,  of  a  decree  of  the  magistracy  of 
Venice,  in  1441,  we  might  have  been  without 
positive  proof  of  the  practice  of  the  art  in  Italy 
previous  to  1467.  This  decree,  dated  October 
11,  1441,  states  in  substance  that  the  art  and 
mystery  of  making  cards  and  printed  figures 
had  fiillen  to  decav,  owing  to  their  extensive 
importation ;  and  m  order  that  encouragement 
might  be  given  to  native  artists  rather  than 
to  foreigners,  it  was  ordered  that  no  work  of 
the  said  art,  printed  and  painted  on  cloth  or 
paper — viz.  altar-pieces  or  images  and  plaving 
cards,  and  whatever  other  work  of  the  said  art 
is  done  with  a  brush  and  printed  ~  should  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  dty,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  works,  besides  a  pecumary 
penalty.  This  decree  plainly  indicates  that 
wood-engraving  had  been  practised  in  Venice 
some  years  before  that  date.  In  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  block  books  seem  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  1420,  and  to  have  given 
Gutenberg  the  hint  for  using  movable  types. 
At  Rome,  in  1467,  a  work  entitled  Meditatiunea 
Johannis  de  Turrecremata,  issued  from  the  press 
of  Ulric  Han,  embellished  with  wood  engravings, 
in  which  the  design  and  execution  of  an  Italian 
artist  are  evident.  The  decorations  of  the  work 
of  Valturius  by  Matteo  Fasti,  of  Verona,  pub- 
lished five  years  afterwards,  exhibit  considerable 
spirit  and  accuracy ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
fijfteenth  century  the  art  had  been  carried  to 
great  perfection,  as  may  be  proved  by  the 
delicacy  and  purity  with  which  the  designs  are 
engraved  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Fnincesco 
Colonna,  entitied  Poiiphili  Hypnerotomachia^ 
and  published  in  folio  by  Aldus.  This  book, 
now  extremely  rare,  is  full  of  plates,  some  of 
great  beauty,  from  wood  blocks.  At  this  period, 
however,  the  discovery  of  copper- plate  engrav- 
ing had  been  made,  and  to  this  the  more  ancient 
art  gave  place.  Maso  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith 
and  sculptor  of  Florence,  and  pupil  of  Masaocio, 
about  the  middle  of  the  H^eenth  century,  seems 
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from  the  most  authentic  aocounts  to  haTe  been 
the  person  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  discoveiy.    In  his  time,  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  previously,  it  was  the  practice  to 
decorate  chnrch  and  other  plate  with  works  in 
niellOj  which  were  designs  hatched  with  a  steel 
point  upon  gold  or  silver,  then  engraved  with  the 
burin,  and  run  in,  while  hot,  with  a  oumposition 
called  nieUo — a  compound  of  silver,  lead,  cop- 
per, sulphur,  and  borax,  which  was  more  easily 
fusible  than  silver,  and* of  a  black  colour.     In 
order  to  preserve  copies  of  their  designs,  the  ar- 
tists were  in  the  habit  before  filling  the  design 
with  the  niello  to  take  impressions  of  the  plates 
with  liquid  sulphur  as  well  as  impressions  of 
their  designs  on  damp  paper.     But  Finiguerra 
discovered,   by  accident,  that  he  could  take 
equally  good  impressions  from  the  plate  itself; 
and  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  oil  he  filled  the 
cavities  of  the  engraving,  and  bv  pressing  with  a 
roller  obtained  impressions  on  the  paper,  having, 
as  Vasari  says,  all  the  appearance  of  drawings 
done  with  a  pen.    An  impression  from  a  Pax, 
representing  the    *Ck)ronation  of  the  Virgin,' 
dated  1452,  is  now  in  the  Library  at  Paris,  and 
is  the  oldest  metal  print :  the  original  plate  is 
still  preserved  at  Florence.      (Zani,  Materiali 
alia   Storia  deW  Incisione  ^e.   Parma   1802.) 
Bartsch,  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  and  Dis- 
coveiy of  the  Art  of  taking  Imprcssiona  from 
Engravings,  prefixed  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of 
his  work  Le  Peintre  Gravcur,  very  unwillingly 
admits  the  invention  to  have  originated  with 
Finiguerra,  though  he  claims  for  the  Germans 
the  merit  of  applying  it  to  practice  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  of  pictures,  &c. ;  but  to  this 
the  opposing  arguments  of  Mr.  Ottley  are  so 
powerful  that  the  subject  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  mooted.    Finiguerra  was  followed   by 
Bacdo  Baldini,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  who, 
according  to  Vasari,  employed  Sandro  Botticelli 
to  design  for  him ;  but  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  such  an  artist  as  Botticelli  could  have  re- 
signed himself  to  employment  in  such  works  as 
Baldini  would  be  consttantly  requiring.  Baccio's 
works  were  numerous,  and  are  of  course  much 
sought  after  by  collectors.    Botticelli,  a  painter 
of  eminence  as  well  as  an  engraver,  was  a  native 
of  Florence,  where  he  was  bom  in  1447 ;  he  died 
in  1615.    Among  the  works  which  he  engraved 
firom  his  own  designs  are  subjects  illustrative 
of  Dante,  and  a  number  of  prints  of  prophets 
and  sibyls.    Contemporary  with  him  flourished 
Antonio  del  Pollf\]Uolo,  and  rather  later  6he- 
rardo  and  Bobetta ;  but  the  art  still  remained 
dry  in  execution,  and  more  to  be  admired  for 
eorrectness  of  drawing  and  design  than  for  any 
attempt  at  relief  or  effect.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  this  period  it  was  practised  at 
Bome,  though  the  Venetian  state  and  other  parts 
of  the  north  of  Italy  furnished  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  of  artists,  of  whom  Francesco 
Squarcione,  Andrea  Mantegna,  Ouolamo  Mo- 
cetto,  Harcello  Fogolino^  Benedetto  Montague, 
Bramante  the  architect^  Gio.  Bat  del  Porto, 
Giovanni  Maria^  and    GKovanni  Antonio    di 
Brescia  were  among  the  most  eminent.    The 
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works  of  Mantegna  exhibit  great  mazks  of  im- 
provement on  the  Florentine  t$chod. 

In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  the  art 
of  engraving  had  made  extraordinazy  progr^^ 
during  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  name  uf 
Martin  Schoen  or  Schongauer  must  not  be  for- 
gotten.    This  artist,  who  was  also  a  painter  aud 
goldsmith,  was  the  fitther  of  the  German  schojl 
of  engraving.     He  was  a  native  of  Ubn,  vherf 
he  was  bom  about  1420.    He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  when  it  was  in  its  infimcj,  ami 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  to  a  great  degi«e  of 
perfection.   He  died  at  Colmar  in  1488.  Va^^ 
relates  that  Michael  Angelo,  when  young,  va^  so 
pleased  with  a  print  by  Schongauer,  repress nt- 
I  ing  St.  Anthony  tormented  by  devils,  that  bf 
;  copied  it  in  colours.     Isiahel  van  Mecken<^ 
I  was  another  excellent  master  of  this  old  «rho<3l ; 
I  he  died  in  1503.    Albert  Diirer,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  early  engravers  of  Germany,  vas 
born  at  Nuremburg,  in  1471.    Skilled  in  maiir 
arts,  and  a  painter'of  no  ordinary  powers,  it  i3 
astonishing  that,  in  a  life  not  exceeding  tS^y 
eight  years,  he  should  have  succeeded  also  skj 
eminently  in  that  of  engraving.     On  copi>^r 
as  well  as  wood  his  works  exhibit  qiedmeos  of 
executive  excellence,  which  the  experience  d 
centuries  has  not  been  able  to  surpass.    Dur^r 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  etching,  at  least  no  etchings  are  known  hfi-Tt 
those  which  are  extant  from  his  hand.    Of  Lis 
many  works,  his  wood  engravings  are  the  mv^x 
free  and  masterly.    He  died  in  1528.    Follow- 
ing Albert  Diirer  were  Bui^kmair,  Scfaauft-Itin. 
Aldegrever  his  pupil,  Hans  Beham  and  h^ 
brother  Bartholomew,  Altdorfer,  Binck.  G^y^ 
ing,  Pencz,  and  Solis.    Hans  Holbein,  who  wtj 
a  native  of  Augsburg  and  died  in  London  ui 
1543,  besides  acquiring  celebrity  as  a  puicttr, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  engraver  on  woul 
and  to  have  executed  many  pieces;  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  are  thefii^-threeprintscall^ 
the  Dance  of  Dtaik,  first  published  about  1530. 
Of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  Ideas  \a, 
Leyden  must  be  considered  the  head.   Bora  ia 
1494,  at  the  place  whence  he  derives  his  nunn 
he  was  the  contemporary  and  friead  of  Albeit 
Diirer ;  to  whom,  tnough  inferior  in  design,  he 
was  superior  in  composition.    His  waiks»  which 
were  both  on  wood  and  copper,  are  few  in  nmnber. 
The  Low  Countries  furnished  a  host  <tf  en- 
gravers, among  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name 
more  than  F.  Floris,  C.   Cort^  and  the  thift 
Sadelers;  Bloemart^  who  laid  the  foundaiioD  of 
the  principles  upon  which  lines  become  capsllc 
of  expressing  quality,  colour,  and  chiaroscuo, 
which   the  French  engraters   afterwards  im- 
proved; H.  Goltsius  and  his  pupils;  Hull«r, 
and  Lucas  Kilian :  the  three  last,  tfaou^^  thf  t 
handled  the  graver  with  great  freedom  and 
dexterity,  fell  into  absurdities,  which,  however, 
were  tempered  and  corrected  by  Matbain  and 
Saenredam.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  two  Bolswerts  appeared,  whose  stjle 
was  much  improved  by  the  instnietioDS  ci  Bo- 
bens.    Vorsterman,  Pontius,  and  Peter  de  Jodf 
the  younger  were  of  this  school,  which  is  dis- 
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tiD2:ui<ihed  for  the  success  and  correctness  with  I 
wliit'h  it  tpan8f«?rred  the  picture  to  the  copper.  ' 
Ronil)randt  (1607-69),  notwitliatanding  aU  his  ; 
faults,  claims  a  special  notice  in  this  place  as  an 
ongrarer.    The  '  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  and 
the  print  called  the  *  Hundred  Guilder  Print,'  are 
extraordinary  efforts  of  art.     His  portraits  and 
landscapes  are  fiiU  of  miture,  expression,  and 
character ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he 
is  more  successful  in  his  sunshine  eff«^t8,  than 
in  tho  sober  solemn  twilight  with  which  his  va- 
ried subjects  are  enveloped.      Vandyck  has  left 
a  few  specimens  of  etchings  worthy  of  his  name. 
Z^^^hers,  Lutma,  and  above  all  Cornelius  and 
John  Visscher,  exhibited  great  excellence   in 
rl;p  art,  which  continued  to  advance  under  the 
hands  of  Waterloo,  Jacob  Ruysdael,  anrl  Paul 
Potter;  the  last  of  whom,  in  his  etchings  of 
animals,  di.<;played  a  scientific  acquaintance  with 
drawing  and  anatomy,  till  his  time  unpractised. 
W(»  must  now  return  to  close  the  brief  account 
of  th<»  Italian  school,  in  which  the  appearance 
of   ^Inrcautonio    Raimondi    forms   the    most 
f<)'Un(itd  era.     Born  at  Bologna  about  1475,  he 
!•  <';une  the  pnpil  of  Francia,  the  groat  painter 
of  thnt  city.  H  is  master  in  the  art  of  ent^ving 
i*.  however,  unknown.     We  first  hear  of  him  at 
Vcniie,  in  1606,  whither  Albert  Diirer  went  to 
in«ititute  proceedings  against  him  for  pirating 
his  prints,  which  had  been  copied  by  Raimondi 
with  such  wonderful  accuracy  that  they  were 
sold  for  the  original.     But  the  proper  sphere  ' 
f'^r  Marcantonio   was  Rome,  whither  he  soon 
bent  his  steps.     There  his  merit  soon  gained 
him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Raphael,  then 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  engrave  from  his  designs.     His 
tir>t  plate  from  a  design  by  Raphael  was  the 
'  Lncretia,'  soon  after  which  he  executed  the  ! 
'  Jtulgment  of  Paris.*     His  engravings  after  this  ' 
master  are  very  numerous ;  and  though  free 
frrjiu  the  blandishments  of  style,  chiaroscuro, 
and  local  colour  which  the  art  has  received  since 
his  time,  such  was  his  knowledge  of  drawing, 
v«>uch  the  beautiful  character  that  pervades  his 
works,  that  be  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  art.     Stnitt  considers  him  one  of  the  most 
extraordinazy  engravers  that  ever  lived.     His 
school  attracted  to  Rome  artists  from  all  parts  ; 
among  whom  may  be  enumerated  Marco  da 
Ravenna,  Qiulio  Bonasone,  Agostino  de  Musis, 
Knea  Vico,  and  Nicolaa  Beatrizet.    Some  of  the 
German  artists  whom  we  have  named  above — 
viz.  Beham,  Pencz  and  J.  Binck — resorted  to 
Rome  for  the  benefit  of  Marcantonio's  instruc- 
tions.    On  the  death  of  Raphael,  he  executed 
engravings  of  some  of  the  works  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, and  died  in  or  before  1534.   (Vasari,  Vite 
^c.  ed.  Le   Monnier,  vol.  ix.)     Some  of  the 
principal  pupils  of  Marcantonio  have  already 
been  named;  to  them  may  be  added  Giorgio 
Ohisi,  commonly  called  Mantuanns,  and  others 
of  his  fiimily.   Many  of  the  Italian  painters  were 
extremely  successful  in  engraving ;  among  them 
Titian  etched  many  landacapes ;  but  none  culti- 
vated the  art  with  more  success  than  Agostino 
Carracci,  who  studied  under  Cornelius  Cort,  a 
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Dutch  engmver,  bom  at  Hoom  in  1636.  His 
design  and  execution  are  equally  to  be  admireil  ; 
and  had  he  but  concentrated  his  lights  more,  and 
attended  to  local  colour,  he  would  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  none.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Delia  Bella,  Callot  (who,  though  born  in  France, 
belongs  to  the  Italian  school),  Guereino,  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  Claude  continued  the  reputation  of  the 
art.  At  the  latter  end  of  this  century  was  born 
Antonio  Canaletto,  orii^inally  a  ecene-painter, 
like  his  father  Bernardo,  ifis  etchings  opened 
an  entirely  new  field  in  architectural  engra\'ing, 
and  may  be  considered  almost  if  not  quite  the 
first  in  wliich  tine  sparkling  effects  of  light  are 
introduceil,  and  in  which  the  darkest  shadows 
partake  of  the  transparency  and  clearness  which 
Nature  herself  exhibits.  J.  B.  Piranesi,  who 
was  born  in  Venice,  and  died  in  1778,  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  that  century :  he  and  his 
son  Francesco,  the  latter  born  in  Rome  in  1748, 
are  the  most  surprising  architectiuwl  engravers 
that  have  ever  exist^^d,  whether  we  consider  the 
astonishing  power  or  the  numl^er  of  their  works. 
Their  effective  use  of  the  eteliing  needle  sur- 
passed all  that  has  been  done  before  or  since. 
Of  a  more  recent  date,  Volpato  of  Florence  is 
a  great  name ;  besides  his  other  works,  he  en- 
graved almost  all  the  celebrated  performances 
of  Canova  with  a  delicacy,  grace,  and  correct- 
ness of  the  first  order. 

The  French  school  commenced  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  Noel 
Gamier,  who  was  followed  by  many  clever 
artists ;  but  till  the  time  of  Louis  XI  v.  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  highly  distinguished. 
At  that  epoch  we  have  Gerard  Edelinck,  who, 
though  bom  at  Antwerp,  belongs  properly  to 
the  French  school,  and  Gerard  Audran.  Tho 
former  of  these,  who  worked  entirely  with  the 
graver,  carried  what  is  called  colour  in  en- 
graving to  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  had  ever  before  been  practised.  The  name 
of  Gerard  Audran,  who  engraved  the  well- 
known  battles  of  Alexander  after  Le  Bnxn, 
is  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  art ; 
his  name,  however,  will  descend  to  posterity 
with  greater  lustre  from  his  engravings  at\er 
the  Italian  school,  and  particularly  those  of 
Nicolas  Poussin.  Gerard  Audnin  was  born 
at  Lyon  in  1640,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1703. 
John  Audran,  the  last  of  the  family  who  exer- 
cised the  art,  and  nephew  of  Gerard,  died  in 
1756.  Nanteuil,  the  three  Drevets,  of  whom 
Peter  was  the  most  eminent,  Le  Clerc,  Chereau, 
Cochin,  Beauvais,  Simonneau  Dupuis,  and  many 
other  masters  belong  to  this  period ;  but  Bale- 
chon  and  Wille,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century,  outstripped  all  that  had  been  done  by 
their  predec(  ssors.  Wille  was  a  German ;  but 
his  residence  having  been  chiefly  at  Paris,  he 
is  always-ranked  among  the  French  engravers. 
His    extraordinary  powers  in    imitating  the 

Sialities  of  objects,  and  his  extraordinary 
eamess  in  the  use  of  the  graver,  entitle  him 
to  a  place  of  the  first  rank  in  the  French  school, 
which,  since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  been 
more  distinguished  for    its  great  mechanical 
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■kill,  than  for  grace,  correctness,  and  beauty  in 
the  higher  departmenta  of  the  art 

Till  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  centniy 
England  was  indebted  to  foreign  artiata  for  the 
embellishment  bestowed  upon  the  typographical 
works  she  produced,  as  well  as  for  such  en- 
grarings,  either  in  histoiy,  portrait,  or  land- 
scape, as  the  taste  of  the  nation  required. 
Among  the  artists  who  visited  England  and 
made  it  their  permanent  or  temporary  residence 
were  the  Passes,  Vaillant^  Hoodius,  Vorster- 
man.  Hollar,  Blooteling,  Dorigny,  and  sereral 
others.  Payne,  who  died  about  1648,  and 
Faithome,  who  executed  many  historical  pieces 
and  portraits  in  a  masterly  manner,  were  the 
earliest  English  engravers  deserving  mention. 
William  Faithome,  son  of  the  last  nam«Hl,  was 
eminent  as  one  of  the  earliest  mezzotinto  en- 
gravers. This  invention,  which  is  erroneously 
attributed  to  Prince  Bupert,  was  the  dlacovery 
of  a  German  officer,  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  bom 
at  tltrecht  in  1609.  He  executed  his  first 
mezzotint  in  1642  ;  it  is  a  portrait  of  Amalia 
Elizabeth  of  Hanau.  He  taught  his  method  of 
engraving  to  Prince  Rupert  in  1656-8,  when 
both  were  residing  in  Brussels.  Siegen  was  a 
major  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Wolfen- 
biittel,  and  was  still  living  in  1676.  There 
are  seven  plates  by  him.  (Leon  de  Laborde, 
Hiatoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Manihe  Noire,  Paris 
1839.) 

After  the  two  Whites,  father  and  son,  ap- 
peareil  Vertue,  who  was  bom  in  1684.  He  was 
the  scholar  of  Yandergucht,  and  from  his  many 
works  must  have  been  an  artist  of  great  in- 
dustry and  facility.  The  larger  portion  of  his 
labours  was  confined  to  portraits.  Vertue  died 
in  1757,  and  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  a 
history  of  painting  and  paint4>!rs  in  England, 
which  was  afterwards  published  by  Horace 
Walpole  under  the  title  of  Anecdotes,  }c,  Jacob 
Houbraken  executed  some  wonderful  portraits 
at  this  time  in  England ;  he  died  in  1780.  The 
works  of  Pond  and  Knapton  can  only  be  men- 
tioned as  continuing  the  histoiy,  though  occa- 
sionally they  possess  some  spirit ;  but  V ivares, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  belonging,  however,  to 
the  English  school,  and  indeed  the  founder  of 
it  in  landscape  engraving,  has  in  his  works  from 
the  pictures  of  Claude  shown  talent«  which  were 
the  precursors  of  that  pre-eminence  in  land- 
scape engraving  which  this  country  has  as  ^et 
pernape  exclusively  possessed.  WooUett  earned 
execution  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  Yivares, 
uniting  with  that  engravpr*s  spirit  all  the  ele- 
gance, cleamess,  and  delicacy  of  the  French 
school,  while  to  these  he  superadded  every 
beauty  that  mechanical  skill  could  effects  John 
Browne  was  a  contemporary  worthy  of  WooUett, 
whose  works  after  Salvator,  Both,  and  others 
are  well  executed.  Sir  Bobert  Strange  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  great  mechanical  skill ; 
the  delicacy  which  he  imparted  to  flesh  has 
never  been  equalled.  His  principal  engravings 
are  from  the  Italian  painters,  especially  Titian, 
Quido,  and  Ck)rreggio,  and  reflect  great  honour 
on  the  English  school,  which  since  his  time  has 
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never  been  deficient  in  prodneing  artists  of  the 
first  class,  of  whom  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
was  William  Sharp,  bom  in  Louden  in  1746. 
Strange  was  bom  in  one  of  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands, in  1721,  and  died  in  1792.  Sharp  died 
in  London  in  1824.  Suioe  his  time  the  names 
of  artists  of  talent  might  be  here  sapped  to  a 
very  great  extent:  we  shall  merely  meotion 
those  of  Basire,  Bartolozzi,  Booker,  J.  Heath, 
Byrne,  Bromley,  Lowry ,  Earlom,  Raphael  Smith, 
HoUoway,  Raimbach,  R.  Brandaid,  &e.  In  the 
present  day  the  demand  of  prints  for  the  emWl- 
lishment  of  books  has  produced  talent  vhicb 
perhaps  might  be  more  nobly  employed  in  wurb 
of  a  higher  order.  In  the  enumeration  of  mas- 
ters it  will  be  seen  th^  the  name  of  Hoganli 
does  not  find  a  place ;  for  which  our  retukin  is 
that  his  engravings  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  pictures  transferred  at  once  to  copper,  ott'^s 
without  proceeding  through  the  intermediate 
stage.  The  number  of  pure  line  engravers  is 
gradually  diminishing,  additional  difficulties 
having  been  thrown  in  the  engraver's  path 
through  the  competition  of  photography. 

Enaravitiff  an  Wood,  or  Xylograpky.—\^ 
this  branch  of  the  art  the  mi^enal  used  is  a 
block  of  box  or  pear-tree  wood,  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  its  thick- 
ness being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  print  to 
be  executed.  The  subject  is  drawn  on  the 
block  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  or  with  a  pn 
and  Indian  ink,  taking  care  that  th^  ▼hole 
effect  is  represented  in  the  lines  so  dravn.  The 
whole  of  the  wood  is  then  cut  away,  exce[>( 
where  the  lines  are  drawn,  which  are  lett  as 
raised  parts;  in  which  point  it  is  that  this 
mode  of  engraving  differs  so  essentiallj  fros 
copperplate  engraving,  wherein  the  lines  are  est 
out  or  sunk  in  the  metal,  instead  of  bej^i 
raised  from  it.  The  impressions  from  vood 
blocks  are  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  &oia 
printing  types.  (See  the  elaborate  Trtatisf  on 
Wood  Engraving,  fc.,  by  W.  A.  Chatto,  wiii 
illustrations  by  John  Jackson,  1839.) 

Engraving  on  Copper  is  performed  by  cattioe 
lines  representing  the  subject  on  a  coppeipUte 
by  means  of  a  steel  instrument  ending  in  aa 
unequal-sided  pyramidal  point,  such  instra- 
ment  being  called  a  gravtr  or  burin,  wi<Jioot 
the  use  of  aquafortis  ;  which  mode  will  be  seen 
below,  under  Etching,  Besides  the  eraver  there 
are  other  instruments  used  in  the  procesf; 
viz.  a  scraper,  a  burnisher,  an  oil  stooe,  and  a 
cushion  for  supporting  the  plate.  la  ratting 
the  lines  on  the  copper  the  graver  is  poshed 
forward  in  the  direction  requirra,  being  held  io 
the  hand  at  a  smuU  inclination  to  the  pl;ine  of 
the  copper.  The  use  of  the  burnisher  is  ^ 
soften  down  lines  that  are  cut  too  det'p,  ao^ 
for  burnishing  out  scratches  in  the  eoppor:  it 
is  about  three  inches  long.  The  scraper,  UVe 
the  last,  is  of  steel,  with  three  sharp  edges  to 
it,  and  about  six  inches  long,  tapering  tovazds 
the  end.  Its  use  is  to  sciupe  off  the  burr  raided 
by  the  action  of  the  graver.  To  show  Um  *P* 
pearance  of  the  work  during  its  progress,  and 
to  polish  off  the  burr,  engravers  use  a  roll  of 
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voolleii  or  felt  called  a  rubber,  which  is  pnt 
in  action  with  a  little  olire  oiL  The  cushion, 
which  is  a  leather  bag  about  nine  inches  dia- 
meter filled  with  sand  for  lajing  the  plate  on, 
is  now  rarely  used  except  by  writing  engrarers. 
For  architectoral  subjects,  or  in  skies,  where  a 
furies  of  parallel  lines  are  wanted,  an  ingenious 
machine  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson 
Lowfy,  called  a  ruling  machine^  the  accuracy  of 
whose  operation  is  exceedingly  perfect.  This 
ifl  made  to  act  on  an  etching  ground  by  a  point 
or  knife  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  bit 
in  with  aquafortis  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Etching  is  a  species  of  engraving  on  copper 
or  other  metals  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument 
called  an  etching  needle.  The  plate  is  covered 
with  a  ground  or  vaznish  capable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  aquafortis.  The  usual  method  is 
to  draw  the  design  on  paper  with  a  black-lead 
pencil ;  the  paper  being  aamped  and  laid  upon 
the  plate,  prepared  as  above,  with  the  drawing 
next  the  etching  ground,  is  passed  through  the 
rolling  press,  and  thus  the  design  is  trane^erred 
from  the  paper  to  the  ground.  The  needle 
then  scratches  out  the  lines  of  the  design ;  and 
aqnafurtis  being  poured  over  the  plate,  which 
is  bordered  round  with  wax,  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  it  long  enough  to  corrode  or  bite  in 
the  lines  which  the  etx^hing  needle  has  made. 
Etching  with  a  diy  point,  as  it  is  called,  is 
performed  entirely  with  the  point  without  any 
ground,  the  burr  raised  being  taken  off  by  the 
KTaper.  Etching  with  a  soft  ground  is  used 
to  imitate  chalk  or  black-lead  wiwings.  For 
this  purpose  the  ground  is  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  tdlow  or  lard,  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  A  piece  of  thin  paper  being  at- 
tached to  the  plate  at  the  four  comers  by  some 
ttimer's  pitch,  and  lying  over  the  ground,  the 
drawing  is  made  on  the  paper  and  shadowed 
vith  the  black-lead  pencil.  The  action  of  the 
pencil  thus  detaches  the  ground  which  adheres 
to  the  paper,  according  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  finishing  is  carried  ;  the  paper  beine  then 
removed,  the  work  is  bit  in  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Stippling  is  also  executed  on  the  etch- 
ing ground  by  dots  instead  of  lines  made  with 
the  etching  needle,  which,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  shadow  to  be  represented,  are 
made  thicker  and  closer.  The  work  is  then  bit 
in.  Etching  on  Steel  is  executed  much  in  the 
^me  way  as  in  the  process  on  copper.  The 
plate  is  bedded  on  common  glazier^s  putty,  and 
a  ground  of  Brunswick  black  is  laid  in  the  usual 
wajr,  through  which  the  needle  scratches.  It 
is  then  bit  in,  in  the  way  above  described. 

Mfrzotinto  Engramng. — In  this  species  of 
engraving,  the  artist^  with  a  knife  or  instrument 
made  for  the  purpose,  roughs  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  copper  in  every  direction,  so  as 
to  make  it  susceptible  of  delivering  a  uniform 
Mack,  smooth,  or  flat  tint  After  this  process 
the  outline  is  traced  with  an  etching  needle ; 
the  lightest  TMuts  are  then  scraped  out^  and  after 
these  the  middle  tints  so  as  to  leave  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ground,  and  so  on  according  to  the 
depth  requirod  in  the  several  parts  of  the  woric 
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Aquatinta  Engravit^  somewhat  resembles 
the  effect  of  an  Indian-ink  drawing.  The 
mode  of  effecting  this  is  (the  design  being 
already  etched)  to  cover  the  plate  with  a 
ground  made  of  resin  and  Buigundy  pitch  or 
mastic  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
which  is  poured  over  the  plate  lying  in  an 
inclined  position.  The  spirit  of  wine,  from  its 
rapid  evaporation,  leaves  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position with  a  granulated  texture  over  the 
whole  of  the  plate,  by  which  means  a  grain  is 
produced  by  the  aquafortis  on  the  parts  left 
open  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  of  wine. 
The  margin  of  the  plate  is  of  course  protected 
in  the  usual  way.  After  the  aquafortis  has 
bitten  the  lighter  parts  they  are  stopt  out, 
and  the  aquafortis  is  again  applied,  and  so  on 
as  often  as  any  parts  continue  to  require  more 
depth.  Formerly  the  grain  used  to  be  produced 
by  covering  the  copper  with  a  powder  or  some 
substance  which  took  a  granulat^^  form,  in- 
stead of  using  the  compound  above  mentioned ; 
but  this  process  was  found  to  be  both  uncertain 
and  imperfect  In  the  compound  the  grain  is 
rendered  finer  or  coarser,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  resin  introduced.  This  mode  of 
engraving  was  invented  by  a  Frenchman  of  the 
name  of  St.  Non,  about  1662.  He  communi- 
cated it  to  Jean  Baptists  le  Prince,  who  died  in 
1781 ;  fxt)m  the  latter  it  was  acquired  by  Paul 
Sandby,  who  introduced  it  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Jukes  into  England.  It  has  been  prac- 
tised in  this  country  with  much  greater  success 
than  elsewhere. 

Etching  on  Glass. — The  glass  is  covered 
with  a  thin  ground  of  beeswax ;  and  the  design 
being  drawn  with  the  etching  needle,  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  sprinkled 
over  with  pounded  fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar. 
After  four  or  five  hours  this  is  removed,  and 
the  glass  cleaned  off  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
leaving  the  parts  covered,  with  the  beeswax 
untouched.  This  operation  may  be  inverted 
by  drawing  the  design  on  the  glass  with  a  so- 
lution of  beeswax  and  turpentine,  and  subject- 
ing the  ground  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 

Engraving  on  Stone  OTlAthography  (Or.  \lBos, 
a  stone,  and  ypdptur,  to  write  or  draw),  A 
modem  invention,  by  means  of  which  impres- 
sions may  be  taken  from  drawings  made  on 
stone.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  belongs  to 
Aloys  Senefelder,  a  musical  performer  of  the 
theatre  at  Munich,  where  he  died  in  1834. 
The  following  are  the  principles  on  which 
the  art  of  hthography  aepends:  First,  the 
facility  with  which  calcareous  stones  imbibe 
water;  second,  the  great  disposition  they  have 
to  adhere  ta  resinous  and  oily  substances  ; 
third,  the  afilnity  between  each  other  of  oily 
and  resinous  substances,  and  the  power  they 
possess  of  repelling  water  or  a  body  moistened 
with  water.  Hence,  when  drawings  are  made 
on  a  polished  surface  of  calcareous  stone  with 
a  resinous  or  oily  medium,  they  are  so  adhesive 
that  nothing  short  of  mechanical  means  can 
effect  their  separation  from  it ;  and  whilst  the 
other  parts  of  the  stone  take  up  the  water 
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poured  upon  them,  the  resinoiu  or  oilj  parts 
repel  it«  Lastly,  when  over  a  stone  prepared 
in  this  manner  a  coloured  oily  or  resinous  sub- 
stance is  passed,  it  will  adhere  to  the  drawings 
made  as  above,  and  not  to  the  watery  parts  of 
the  stone.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  this 
country  did  not  possess  a  sort  of  stone  like  that 
of  Germany  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  litho- 
graphy ;  this,  however,  is  now  known  to  be 
erroneous,  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath 
abounds  with  it>  being  the  white  lias,  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  blue.  It  is  also 
found  in  Scotland.  The  ink  and  chalk  used  in 
lithography  are  of  a  saponaceous  quality :  t^e 
former  is  prepared  in  Germany  from  a  compound 
of  tallow  soap,  pure  white  wax,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tallow,  and  a  portion  of  lamp-black, 
all  boiled  together,  and  when  cool  dissolved  in 
distilled  water.  The  chalk  for  the  crayons 
used  in  drawing  on  the  stone  is  a  composition 
consisting  of  the  ingredients  above  mentioned, 
but  to  it  is  added  when  boiling  a  small  quantity 
of  potash.  After  the  drawing  on  the  stone  has 
been  executed  and  is  perfectly  dry,  a  very  weak 
solution  of  vitriolic  acid  is  poured  upon  the 
stone,  which  not  only  takes  up  the  alkali  from 
the  chalk  or  ink,  as  the  case  may  be,  leaving 
an  insoluble  substance  behind  it,  but  it  lowers 
in  a  very  small  degree  that  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  stone  not  drawn  upon,  and  prepares  it 
for  absorbing  water  with  greater  freedom. 
Weak  gum  water  is  then  applied  to  the  stone, 
to  close  its  pores  and  keep  it  moist  The  stone 
is  now  washed  with  water,  and  the  daubing  ink 
applied  with  balls  as  in  printing ;  after  which 
it  is  passed  in  the  usual  way  through  the  press, 
the  process  of  watering  and  daubing  beins  ap- 
plied for  every  impression.  Any  coloured  ink 
may  be  used  in  lithography ;  hence,  by  nsing 
various  stones,  with  different  portions  of  a 
picture  drawn  on  them,  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
gister perfectly,  a  facsimile  of  a  picture  can  now 
be  printed.  This  method  of  reproducing  pic- 
tures or  drawings  is  now  popularly  known  as 
Chromolitkograjphy, 

There  is  a  mode  of  transferring  drawings 
made  with  the  chemical  ink  on  paper  prepared 
with  a  solution  of  size  or  gum  tragacanth, 
which  being  laid  on  the  stone  and  passed 
through  the  press  leaves  the  drawing  on  the 
stone,  and  the  process  above  described  for  pre- 
paring the  stone  and  taking  the  impressions  is 
carried  into  effect 

In  Germany  many  engravings  are  made  on 
stone  with  the  burin,  in  the  same  way  as  on 
copper ;  but  the  veiy  great  inferiority  of  these 
to  copper  engravings  makes  it  improbable  that 
this  method  will  ever  come  into  general  use. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
art  of  lithography  is  the  extraordinary  number 
of  copies  that  may  be  taken  from  a  block.  As 
many  as  70,000  copies  or  prints  have  been 
taken  from  one  block,  and  the  last  of  them 
nearly  as  good  as  the  first  Expedition  is  also 
gained,  inasmuch  as  a  fifth  more  copies  can  be 
taken  in  the  same  time  than  from  a  copper- 
plate ;  and  aa  regards  economy,  the  advantage 
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over  every  other  species  of  engravisg  is  Teij 
great 

MMigrommimg,  (Ft.  grossoyer,  to  write  in  a 
large  hand).  The  writing  of  a  deed  in  prop  r 
legible  characters.  •  Among  lawyers  it  more  par- 
ticularly means  the  copying  of  any  writing  ii^>'q 
parchment  or  stampea  paper,  in  statute,  k?, 
engrossing  means  the  buying  up  of  large  quan- 
tities of  any  commodity  in  order  to  sell  it  a;za iii 
at  an  unusually  high  price.    [FoBSsriLLrNG.] 

Snlianeed.  In  Heraldiy,  bearings  pLict^ 
in  the  shield  above  their  usual  situation. 

Bnliftniioiiie*  In  Music,  a  term  hm^i 
reference  to  the  distinction  between  notes  whi:.. 
though  different  in  themselves,  are  reprfSi-Dtci 
by  the  same  key  on  the  pianoforte.  Thus  4 
transition  from  G8  to  Ab ,  or  from  Db  to  CS, 
is  called  an  enharmonic  transition, 

Bnlgma  (Gr.  o&iy/ia).  A  proposition  put  in 
obscure  or  ambiguous  terms  to  puzzle  or  exfr- 
cise  the  ingenuity  in  discovering  its  meanici*. 
In  the  present  day,  the  enigma  serves  mt^ij 
to  beguile  a  leisure  hour;  but  fonnerlv  i: 
was  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  tbe 
Eastern  monarchs  used  to  send  embassies  i-  r 
the  solution  of  enigmas.  The  enigma  Thic  • 
Samson  proposed  to  the  Philistines,  and  tbo 
still  more  famous  riddle  of  the  Sphdix  [vni. ; 
see],  are  well  known.  About  the  soreDt^i-th 
century  the  enigma,  which  had  been  for  frc- 
turies  neglected  as  a  species  of  literary  dis-|  Lr, 
again  came  into  favour ;  and  in  France  part^  ::- 
larly  it  was  cultivated  with  so  much  z^al.  t-.it 
several  grand  treatises  were  dedicated  to  it^b- 
tory  and  characteristics. 

Bnlistment.  In  Military  and  Naval  affair 
a  voluntary  engagement  to  serve  as  a  pnu;. 
soldier  or  sailor,  either  for  a  fixed  or  onlinii'  i 
period.  Unlike  the  armies  of  the  Gontiofii^l 
nations,  whose  ranks  are  generally  supplini  cj 
conscription,  the  troops  of  the  British  amy  n 
all  its  departments  are  obtained  by  yoloDt&rr 
enlistment  About  a  centiuy  ago,  itiras  u-^j-I 
to  engage  recruits  for  the  period  of  three  yearv ; 
but  the  present  practice  ia  to  enlist  for  cert^ia 
defined  numbers  of  years.  For  the  infantry. 
the  period  is  ten  years;  for  the  cavalry ^i-^ 
artilleiy,  twelve  years ;  provided  lie  recrait  !<- 
upwards  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  otherwi^  tli-' 
difference  between  his  age  at  enlistment  ai:i 
eighteen  years  is  added  to  each  period.  ^^ 
boy  may  be  enlisted  under  fourteai  y^are  d 
age;  and  foreigners  not  British  subjects  &1 
only  be  allow^  to  serve  in  a  proportion  c-' 
exceeding  one  in  every  fifty  men  of  a  battaji-a- 
The  Acts  regulating  this  subject  are  thelO^^'  U 
Vict  c.  37,  18  Vict  c.  4.  and  21  &  22  V>  t. 
c.  66.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1819,  called  m 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  no  British  subject  ra 
allow^  to  enter  foreign  service  without  per- 
mission from  the  crown ;  and  though  this  .A(-t 
was  suspended  for  three  successive  years  in 
favour  of  the  troops  raised  in  this  oountrr  lu' 
the  service  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  it  is  once  more 
in  full  operation.    [RscBumNO.] 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  alsomaBn^  by 
voluntaiy  enlistment ;  though  in  time  of  «^^ 
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or  on  other  great  amergencies,  IxPBiflBMKirr 
[which  see]  is  often  rerorted  to.  The  period 
of  engaging  to  serve  in  the  navy  was  limited, 
until  1857,  to  the  period  daring  which  the  ship 
for  which  the  man  might  Tolunteer  should  be 
in  commission ;  bnt  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
that  year,  a  new  and  valnable  class  of  men  was 
originated,  Tiz.  eontinuou$  service  men.  These 
corenant  to  serre  for  a  given  number  of  years 
in  any  ship  to  which  they  may  be  posted.  They 
hare  advantages  in  the  way  of  pay,  leave,  pen- 
non, kCf  to  other  sailors. 

BmmuMdi^  (Fr.  resemUing  a  sleeve).  In 
Hrmldiy,  lines  of  about  half  the  breadth  of 
the  chief  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  upper 
(idge  of  the  chief  to  the  sides. 

Enn— fOB  or  Vonmffon  (Gh*.  ^iWa,  nine ; 
^wio,  anaU),  A  plane  rectilineal  figure  of  nine 
sidei  ana  angles.  The  area  of  a  regular  or 
eqailatend  and  equiangular  enneagon  ia  ap^ 
proximately  6*18182  times  that  of  the  square 
on  one  of  its  sides. 

Inneaadrta  (Gr.).    In  Botany,  the  name 
of  the  ninth  class  in  the  Linnsan  system.    The 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  with  nine  stamens. 
SiuiMuUlnms.    Li  Botany,  having  nine 
stamens. 

SbooL  a  French  word,  signifying  the  list- 
lessness  or  languor  which  prevails  during  seasons 
of  niental  inactivity,  satiety,  or  exhaustion*  The 
Italian  word  noja  corresponds  to  enntd, 

finoeb*  Book  of:  This  book,  from  which 
&  prophecy  is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude, 
18  mentioned  by  most  of  the  Fathers  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  It  was  then 
forgotten  or  lost^  nor  was  it  recovered  till  the 
c<  lebiated  traveller  James  Bruce  brought  two 
Ethiopian  copies  to  Europe  in  1773.  In  1821 
ap  English  translation  was  published  by  Arch- 
bishop Laurence,  who  thinks  that  the  book  was 
ciimpused  within  about  fifty  years  immediately 
pnN:«ding  the  birth  of  Chnst,  and  remarks  the 
angularity  that  a  book  written  so  short  a  time 
preriously  could  have  '  so  iax  imposed  on  the 
public,  as  to  be  reputed  by  «ny  the  genuine 
production  of  the  patriarch  Enoch.' 

BnroUniaBt  (in  Legal  orthography,  more 
properly,  InroUment).  Signifies  in  law  the 
n.'gistering  or  entering  of  any  document  or 
biwftil  act  in  the  roUs  of  the  chancery,  or 
Ktiperior  courts  of  common  law,  or  in  the 
f<Hx)rds  of  the  quarter  sessions.  Such  enroll- 
meot  was  renderad  necessary  in  different  cases 
b.T  statute ;  as  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  in 
order  to  pass  lands  must  be  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  courts  of  record  at  Westminster,  or  by  the 
<^j^rk  of  the  peace  in  any  county,  bj  27  Hen. 
yilL  c  16.  Evenr  deed  before  it  is  enrolled 
is  to  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  deed  of  the 
party  before  a  master  in  chanoenr,  or  a  judge 
of  the  court  in  which  it  is  enrolled. 


A  term  applied  by  the  old  chemists  to 
the  essence  or  condensed  virtues  of  substances. 
£^s.  In  Metaphysics,  a  term  denoting 
fntittf  or  being  (Gr.  tX  Ip),  Ens  trale,  or  posi- 
tive being,  is  distinguished  from  Ens  ratiotiis, 
which  exists  only  in  idea. 
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Basemble  (Fr.).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  a  term 
denoting  the  masses  and  details  considered  with 
relation  to  each  other. 

Bnslgn  (Fr.  enseigne,  ItaL  insegna,  Lat. 
insignia).  The  national  flag  carried  by  a  ship, 
and  usually  hoisted  at  the  peak  or  on  a  flag- 
staff at  the  stern.  British  men-of-war  formerly 
carried  a  red,  a  white,  or  a  blue  ensign,  accord- 
ing to  the  colour  of  the  flag  of  the  admiral  in 
command  of  the  station ;  but  by  a  rule  of  1864, 
all  men-of-war  carry  the  St.  Q«orge's  ensign, 
viz.  a  white  ensisn  with  a  red  cross  and  the 
union  jack  in  the  left-hand  upper  quarter.  The 
red  ensign  is  used  by  other  government  vessels, 
transports  &c.,  and  the  blue  ensign  is  abandoned 
to  the  merchant  service. 

Ships  do  not  display  their  ensigns  at  sea, 
except  in  meeting  strangers,  when  they  show 
their  national  ensign.  In  harbour  the  ensign  is 
not  shown  before  eight  ▲.!£.  nor  after  sunset. 

The  ensign  hoisted  with  the  upper  comer 
downwards,  is  the  signal  of  distress. 

The  English  ensign  is  a  red,  white,  or  blue 
flag,  having  the  union  in  the  upper  comer  next 
the  mast. 

Ensioit.  a  commissioned  officer,  lowest  in 
rank,  in  a  regiment  of  infantry.  An  ensign 
performs  the  usual  duties  of  a  subaltem,  and 
the  junior  ensigns  carry  the  colours  of  the 
regiment. 

Baslfiied.  In  Heraldry,  any  charge  which 
is  ornamented. 

Sntattlatiare*  In  Architecture,  the  whole  of 
the  parts  of  an  order  above  the  column.  The 
assemblage  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
architrave,  which  rests  immediately  on  the 
column ;  the  frieze  next,  over  the  architrave, 
being  the  middle  member;  and  the  cornice, 
which  is  the  upper  member :  the  first  and  last 
are  variously  subdivided  in  the  different  orders. 
[Obdsbs.] 

Bntall.    [Fbb  Tail.] 

Bntasls  (Gr.).  In  Architecture,  a  delicate 
and  almost  imperceptible  swelling  of  the  ^haft 
of  a  column,  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the 
Qreciau  examples,  adopted  to  prevent  the  shafts 
being  strictlv  frusta  of  cones.  This  refinement, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  third  book  of  Vitruvius,  was  first  observed 
by  Mr.  Allaston  in  1814,  in  the  Athenian 
edifices. 

Itate  (Fr.).  In  Heraldry,  any  engrafted 
emblazonment. 

Bntaleoliy  (Gr.  irrtX4xtta\  A  peripa- 
tetic term,  invented  bv  Aristotle  in  order  to 
express  an  object  in  its  complete  actualisa- 
tion,  as  opposed  to  merely  potential  existence. 
[Aristotklian  Fhilosopht.] 

Bnterttis  (Gr.  (rrtpa,  ike  intestines).  In- 
fiammation  of  the  bowels.  This  disease  may  bo 
occasioned  by  incautious  exposure  to  cold,  by 
acrid  substances,  or  by  hardened  fbces  in  the 
bowels.  Its  symptoms  are :  ^in  over  the  abdo- 
men ;  thirst,  heat,  and  excessive  restlessness  and 
anxiety ;  8ickne5is  ;  obstinate  constipation ;  and 
a  hard,  small  and  quick  pulse.  The  pain  in- 
creases as  the  disease  proceeds,  especially  about 
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the  navel ;  there  is  great  difficulty  in  voiding 
the  urine,  which  is  small  in  quantity  and  high- 
coloured  ;  and  the  abdomen  is  so  tender  as  not 
to  endure  the  slightest  pressure.  It  often 
terminates  in  a  few  hours  in  mortification  of  a 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  in  which  case  the 
pain  suddenly  ceases,  the  belly  becomes  tumid, 
the  pulse  sinks  rapidly,  and  the  countenance 
acquires  a  peculiar  ghastliness ;  it  aUo  proves 
fatal  during  the  inflammatory  stage.  Favour- 
able symptoms  are:  a  gradual  diminution  of 
pain  and  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  natural 
evacuation  by  the  bowels,  moist  skin,  equal  and 
firm  pulse,  and  a  copious  discharge  of  urine 
depositing  abundance  of  red  sediment.  This  is 
a  disease  which  requires  prompt  and  decided 
treatment  Leeches  shoula  be  applied  over  the 
abdomen,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  in  a 
hot  bath,  or  fomented  with  hot  water:  the 
lower  bowels  should  be  evacuated  by  a  glyster 
of  castor  oil  and  gruel,  but  purgatives  should 
be  avoided  until  inflammatory  symptoms  sub- 
side. Sickness  should  be  quelled  by  the  efi&r- 
vescing  draughty  with  a  veiy  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium.  In  most  cases  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium  have  been  given  with 
great  advantage.  When  the  urgent  symptoms 
give  way,  and  the  bowels  have  been  cleared, 
diaphoretic  saline  medicines  and  gentle  ape- 
rients may  be  used,  and  a  mild  nourishing  diet 
allowed ;  but  great  care  is  requisite  in  ascer- 
taining that  all  relics  of  the  inflammatory 
action  are  got  rid  of,  and  that  it  is  not  lurking 
in  some  one  spot  in  a  chronic  form,  as  enteritis 
is  often  the  result  of  old  disease  existing  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

anterooelo  (Gr.  I'vrf/M,  and  idiXif,  tuniour). 
A  hernia  or  rupture,  the  contents  of  which  are 
a  portion  of  intestine. 

Bnterodela  (Or.  tvr^pa^  and  S^Xor,  mani- 
fest). The  name  given  by  Elirenbeig  to  a  sec- 
tion of  his  class  PdygoBtrica,  comprehending 
those  which  have  a  complete  alimentary  canid 
terminated  by  a  mouth  and  anus.       • 

Bnteroeplplooele  (Gr.  fyrcpa;  MwKoop, 
the  omentum ;  ic^Xi},  tumour).  A  hernia  or 
rapture  containing  both  intestine  and  omentum. 

Bnterolonr  (Gr.).  A  treatise  on  the  bowels. 

Xnthymeme  (Gr.  MiifAritia,  a  thought). 
In  Logic,  is  commonly  defined  to  be  an  argu- 
ment having  one  premiss  expressed,  the  other 
understood.  [Ixkiio;  Stllogism.]  This  is 
the  character  under  which  the  imiversal  form 
of  reasoning,  or  syllogism,  geneially  presents 
itself  in  connected  writing.  For  example,  the 
following  argument  if  drawn  out  in  the  correct 
logical  rorm,  would  stand  thus :  *  All  tyrants 
deserve  death ;  but  Csesar  is  a  tvrant  there- 
fore Csesar  deserves  death.'  But  in  the  rapid 
diction  of  oratory,  or  poetry,  it  would  probably 
be  expressed  either,  *  All  tyrants  deserve  death, 
therefore  so  does  Csesar ; '  in  which  case  the 
minor  premiss,   '  Csesar  is  a  tyrant,'  is  sup- 

Sressed :  or,  '  Csesar  is  a  tyrant,  therefore  he 
eserves  death,'  by  suppressing  the  major  pre- 
miss. Instances  may  be  cited  in  which  the 
enthymeme  consists  merely  of  one  of  the  pre- 
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misses  expressed,  while  both  the  other  premiFi 
and  the  conclusion  are  to  be  supplied  bj  a  rapid 
exercise  of  thought.  Thus  in  the  well-knoxn 
words,  '  But  Brutus  says  he  was  ainbitii>u.«, 
and  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man,'  the  la>i  of 
these  propositions  contains  a  complete  anm- 
ment :  *  What  honourable  men  say  is  to  't<e 
believed :  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man,  there- 
fore what  Brutus  says  is  to  be  believed.' 

Bntomoloffy  ( Gr.  Irrp/Mt,  insects,  and  x^^l 
The  science  of  insects :  the  history  of  the  o^ 
ganisation,  habits,  properties,  and  classificdti  q 
of  those  articulated  animals  which  are  di-iiia- 
guished  by  the  presence  of  antenns  and  d 
breathing  organs,  composed  of  ramified  trad 
with  or  without  air-sacs.  The  name  {><.<• 
from  its  etymol(^cal  significstion  of  an  anim 
insected  or  divickd  into  sections,  is  appl 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  ArticoUte  .«ii!- 
kingdom,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  >p»- 
des  characterised  as  above.  The  present-  >  f 
highly  developed  organs  for  breathing  air,  tc>- 
gether  with  peculiar  and  complex  organs  <>f 
sensation,  is  associated,  as  might  be  expectt^l 
with  active  powers  of  locomotion;  and  m^t 
insects,  besides  having  articulated  member?  f  r 
terrestrial  progression,  for  leaping  or  dimbisu. 
swimming  or  diving,  are  endowed  with  viikN 
and  are  capable  of  rapid  and  extensiTe  fii^bi. 
The  power  of  traversing  space  is  given  is  grrdfrr 
fulness  and  perfection  to  tne  dajas  of  inseets  ihiz 
to  any  other  created  beings  on  onr  planet  A 
peculiar  condition  of  the  breathing  oigan^.  t^i 
a  peculiar  animal  tissue  (chitine),  which  cjd- 
bines  great  strength,  elasticity,  and  leritj,  co- 
exist in  insects,  and  in  insects  only. 

Those  insects  which  have  more  thas  -^^ 
articulated  le^,  and  have  the  segments  oC  th.^ 
trunk  free,  without  distinction  of  thorax  iii 
abdomen,  which  tmdeigo  no  other  metamor- 
phosis than  acquiring  an  increased  nnmber  *.f 
segments  after  exclusion  from  the  ege,  a^^-i 
which  lastly  possess  neither  oompouod  cy-^ 
nor  wings,  are  separated  by  some  zooloji^^s 
as  a  distinct  class,  under  the  name  HmiPODi 
[which  seel. 

In  the  Hexapod  insects,  the  body  is  diri^Hi 
into  a  head,  Uiorax,  and  abdomen;  the  hrj^i 
supports  a  pair  of  antetmse,  and  contains  a  pur 
of  compound,  and  often  also  simple,  eyes ;  th" 
mouth  is  provided  with  a  labium,  labram,  lo^- 
dibuke,  and  maxillsB ;  the  labium  and  maxil> 
also  support  peculiar  feeling  organs,  called  /'^  - 
pi.  Sometimes  these  parts  of  the  mouth,  vh:  i 
are  termed  collectively  iropki,  or  oral  oi^n^, 
are  distinct,  and  adapted  to  mastication :  t^^ 
insects  thus  characterised  constitute  an  exten- 
sive primary  division  of  the  class  termed  Mo- 
dibvtata.  Those  insects  in  which  the  trophi  ar^ 
so  modified  as  to  form  an  instrument  of  sueri-  r. 
are  included  in  the  prinuory  division  cail-i 
Haustdlata, 

The  Hexapod  insects  were  divided  by  I^- 
niBUS  into  the  following  orders : — 
1.  Coleoptercu     Wings    four,  the  ofper  p»i? 
hard,  with  a  straight  suture.    Ex.:  BeitW 
and  earwigs. 
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2.  Hmiptertk     Wings    four,  the  upper  pair 

moderately  hard  and  incombent.  Ex. : 
Bugs,  locusts,  tree-hoppers,  plant^lice,  &c. 

3.  LepidopUra,     Wings    four,    covered    with 

scales.    Ex. :  HoUis  and  butterflies, 
i  Neuropiera,    Wings  four,  membranaceous; 
anas  unarmed.     Ex.:  Pragon-flies^  May- 
flies, &c 

5.  HymtnopUrcL.    Wings  four, membranaceous; 

anus  aculeate.  Ex.  :£ees,  ants,  saw-flies,  &c 

6.  Diptera,    Wings  two;  halteres  two,  in  place 

of  the  posterior  wings.    Ex. :  Flies. 

7.  Aptera.     Wings  none.     In  this  order  Lin- 

D»as  included  not  only  true  Apterous  in- 
sects, as  fleas,  but  also  centipedes,  spiders, 
crabs,  lobsters,  &c ;  or  the  articulate  ani- 
mals now  forming  the  classes  Myriapoda, 
Arachnida,  and  Crustacea, 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  class  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  numerous  and  Tarious  attempts  at  classi- 
fication than  that  of  insects.  We  have  just 
seen  that  Linnaeus  adopted  the  locomotive  svs- 
tem  as  the  basis  of  his  method.  FabriduB,  his 
pQpil,  proposed  a  eystem  founded  on  modifica- 
tions of  the  structure  of  the  mouth.  Latreille 
endeavoured  to  form  a  natural  classification  of 
those  most  numerous  animals  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  entire  organisation.  His  latest 
ivstem  was  as  follows : — 

Sub-class  I.  Aptera,    No  wings ;  simple  eyes  in 
mo6t. 

A.  No  metamorphosis,  but  simple  moulting, 

without  a  season  of  torpidity ;  mouth  in 

some  a  sinaple  sucker,  m  others  mandi- 

bulate. 

Order  1.  ThysanUra, 

2.  Anoploura  (or  Parasiia). 

B.  A  complete  metamorphosis,  larve  apodal ; 

pupee  torpid;  mouth  haustellate,  com- 
|X)8ed  of  an  articulate  sheath  contain- 
ing three  setae,  with  two  scales  at  their 
base ;  body  much  compressed ;  the  spe- 
cies saltatory  and  parasitic 
Order  3.  Apkaniptera  (or  Sipkonaptera), 
Snb-class  II.  Ptuota,    Wings,  but  sometimes 
not  developed  as  such ;  two  compoimd  eyes, 
to  which  in  many  are  added  simple  eyes. 

A,  Two  wings  covered  by  two  elytra,  either 

crustaceous  or  coriaceous. 
0.  Mandibles  and  maxillffi ;  elytra  of  the 
same  consistence. 
Order  4.  CoUopUra, 
6.  Dermaptera. 
6.  Orthoptera. 
b.  No    mandibles    nor   maxills;    mouth 
haustellate,  composed  of  an  articulate 
sheath,   including  four  setae;  elytra 
membranous  at  their  extremity  in  most 
Order  7.  Hemipiera. 

B.  Wings  four   or  two;    not   covered  by 

elytra. 
a.  Mandibulate ;  wings  four,  membranous, 
and  generally  transparent ;  a  small 
scale  ^tegulum)  at  the  base  of  the  two 
anterior  wings. 
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Order  8.  Neuroptera, 
9.  Hymenoptera. 
h,  Haustellate ;  wings  scaly ;  tegula  large, 
and  thrown  badk. 
Order  10.  Lepidoptera. 
c.  Two  wings ;  haustellate. 
Order  11.  Strepsiptera  (or  BMpipfera), 
12.  Diptera. 

For  the  characters  of  the  above  orders,  see 
the  articles  under  their  respective  denomi- 
nations. 

SBtomopliava  (Or.  iprofta,  and  ^^(yw,  / 
eat),  A  teibe  of  Marsupial  quadrupeds,  cha- 
racterised by  having  three  kinds  of  teeth 
— viz.  incisors,  canines,  and  molares — in  both 
jaws,  and  the  'intestinal  canal  provided  with  a 
moderate-sized  caecum.  The  Opossums  (2>i- 
delphya).  Bandicoots (Perame/e«),  and  the  genera 
Myrmecobi'us  and  (Jhobropua  are  associated  to 
form  this  eroup ;  and  feed  principally,  though 
not  exclusively,  on  insects. 

SntomoBtraoans  (Or.  Hvrofws,  and  5<rrpa- 
KO¥f  a  sheU).  A  division  of  the  class  Crustacea, 
including  tiiose  species  which  are  covered  with 
a  thin  homy  tegument  in  the  form  of  a  shell, 
and  consisting  of  one  or  two  pieces. 

Bntoplijte  (Or.  itn6Sf  within^  and  ^vrSr, 
a  plant).  A  plant  which  grows  from  within 
another,  as  some  rhizanths,  and  fungi. 

Xntojrer  (Fr.).  In  Heraldry,  a  bordure 
charged  wholly  with  lifeless  things. 

Bntomoa  (Gr.  imds,  and  (mop,  an  animal), 
A  name  given  to  an  extensive  series  of  low- 
oi^anised  invertebrate  and  generally  vermi- 
form animals,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
parasitic  on  the  internal  organs  of  other  ani- 
mals. They  have  colourless  blood,  circulated 
in  the  higher  organised  species  in  a  closed 

System  of  vessels,  without  an  auricle  or  ventri- 
e ;  they  have  no  renriratoiy  organs,  no  arti- 
culated members  for  locomotion,  no  organs  of 
sense.  The  digestive  system  consists  either  of 
tubes  or  cavities  excavated  in  the  parenchy- 
matous texture  of  the  body,  and  without  an  anal 
outlet;  or  of  a  tube  with  both  oral  and  anal 
orifices  freely  suspended  in  an  abdominal  cavity. 
A  filamentary  nervous  system  has  been  recog- 
nised in  the  higher  organised  Entozoa,  occa- 
sionally complicated  with  a  ganglion  near  the 
mouth;  the  generative  system  is  unisexual, 
hermaphrodite,  or  dioecious.  (For  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Entozoa,  see  l2rTE8TiNAi.iA.)  The 
principal  species  of  Entozoa  known  to  infest 
the  human  Dody  are  the  following :  Aacaria  ver- 
micularis,  Ascaria  lumhricoidea^  THckocepkalus 
dispar,  Bothriocephalus  latue^  Tania  aolium,  in 
the  alimentary  canal ;  Distoma  hMaticum^  in  the 
gall-bladder ;  AcephcdocyatU  eMu>gena,  Echino- 
coccus  himUnis,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  in 
the  omentum  and  cavity  of  the  abdomen; 
FUaria  brcnchialis,  in  the  bronchial  glands ; 
Stronyylus  gigas,  in  the  kidney ;  Spiro^tera 
hominis  and  Strongylus  spiniaer,  in  the  urinary 
bladder ;  Polystamapinauicola,  in  the  ovarium  ; 
TVickina  spiralis,  in  the  voluntary  muscles; 
tystieereus  eellulosa,  Filaria  medinensis,  and 
FUaria  oeuHj  in  the  cellular  tissue.    The  above 
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18  not  a  complete  list,  and  the  recent  labours  of  if  the  rariation  of  a  be  infinitesinuL   Prom 

Spencer  Cobbold  and  other  entozoologists  have  thelastand  theoriginal  equation ttsO,thereto^>. 

greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  para-i  we  shall  be  able  to  express  the  ooardinat^s  ef 

sites  infesting  man.  the  points  in  which  an  j  curve  iDtenixcts  its  cos- 

Botrepdt    (Fr.    from    Lat.    interpositum,  secutive,  in  terms  of  the  parameter  a  vhich 

placed  between).    In  Commerce,  the  name  given  indiyidualises  that  curve.    The  tvo  eqnatii>ii< 

in  France  and  some  other  countries  to  a  ware-  referred  to,  howeT^r,  are  peifectly  lepreseLted 


house  or  other  place  where  goods  brought  from 
abroad  may  be  deposited,  and  whence  they 
may  be  withdrawn  for  export  to  another  coun- 
try, without  payment  of  any  tax  or  duty.  An 
entrepot  is,  therefore,  synonymous  witn  what 
is  called  a  free  port  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
this  country  with  a  bonded  warehouse^  that  is  a 
warehouse  in  which  foreign  products  are  stored 
under  the  joint  locks  of  the  king  and  the  im- 
porter: if  such  products  be  entered  for  home 


by  the  system 


«=0, 


du 


0, 


from  which,  by  eliminating  a,  we  maj  cl(^.rlT 
obtain  the  Cartesian  equation  of  the  eDTfl'^<e. 
Hence,  the  equation  of  the  envelope  KfniH 
from  equating  to  zero  the  diFcriminant  of  u, 
relative  to  a.  If  a  should  enter  into  the  functi'^n 
u  in  the  »t**  degree,  this  discriminant  will  invoiT" 
the  coefficients  of  a  in  the  degree  2  (m  - 1 ) :  bat 


^nsumption,  they  are  free  of  duty  tiU  their    "i*^  co^mciems oi  «  m  meuegree^^m-i,  u». 
entry;  and  if  they  be  re-exported  to  a  foreign  I  J^^^  <f^^cientB  bemg,  by  hypothesiis,  ki^ 

Pnnnti^    th«v  »r«  "^i.T^mntfid   from  all  dntv    and  I  ^0°»  ^^  '  and  y  of  the  degree  «,  the  enTek^ 


country,  they  are  exempted  from  all  duty,  and  j     .,|  .  »u    yui  v  x.  .u    n    /      i^ 

«,««,u;  ^o«  «  o«,-ii  -..».««  .^«^i.^,.<,<.  ™*    T«   ^^iH  ^  general  be  a  curve  of  the  2«{»-lr* 
merely  pay  a  small  sum  as  wareiiouse  rent.    Jn        ,  *      ■      .i         ••  •  ^  •    ^i:     • 

order.    Again,  through  any  pomtm  the  p>h:' 

will  in  general  peas  m  of  tiie  enveloped  cnnn 


}\y  pay 
popular  and  less  correct  language,  the  word 
tntnyot  is  frequently  employed  to  designate  a 
senport  or  commercial  town  which  exports  the 
produce  of  a  considerable  adjacent  territory, 
and  imports  the  foreign  articles  required  for 
its  supply. 

Bntresol  (Fr.).  In  Architecture.  [Mez- 
zanine.] 

Bntrooblte  (G-r.  ^k,  in ;  rpdxos^  a  wheel). 
A  genus  of  fossils  consisting  of  the  petrified 
arms  of  the  sea  starfish. 

Bntropinin  (Gr.  iv;  rphruv,  to  turn).  A 
turning  in  of  the  eyelashes  and  eyelid,  so  as  to 
irritate  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Bntry.  In  Law,  the  taking  possession  of 
lands  and  tenements  where  a  man  has  title 
of  entry.  The  term  is  also  used  for  a  writ  of 
possession.  Entry  is  either  actual,  made  by 
the  party  or  his  attorney  ;  or  an  entry  in  law, 
by  continual  claim.  Remedy  by  entry  takes 
place  in  cases  of  abatement,  intrusion,  and  dis- 
seisin :  not  on  discontinuance  or  deforcement. 

Bnnraey.  In  Heraldry,  a  bordure  charged 
with  wild  boasts. 

Bnwelopes.  In  Geometxy,  curves  or  sur- 
faces which  are  generated  by  the  repeated 
intersections  of  given  curves  or  surfaces  whoso 
position,  form,  and  magnitude  are  allowed  to 
vary  according  to  some  continuous  law.  Thus 
a  tubular  surface  is  the  envelope  of  a  moving 
sphere  of  constant  radius,  a  plane  curve  is  the 
envelope  of  its  tangent,  and  the  reciprocal  of  a 
cuiTe  is  the  envelope  of  the  polar  xx^  +  vyi  + 
cz^  =  0,  of  one  of  its  points  {xy^y^g^)  with  re- 
spect to  the  circle  x*  +y*  •►  -?*=0. 

If  in  the  equation  u^O  oi  any  curve  of  the 
n*^  order  the  coefficients  of  x  and  y  involve  any 
parameter  o^  then  as  the  latter  varies  continu- 
ously, the  position,  form,  and  magnitude  of  the 
curve  will  in  general  change ;  when  this  value 
is  increased  by  h,  for  instance,  the  curve  will 
have  the  equation 

«  +  :7-  *+3-,  ,-~  +  &c. ...  -0, 
<^a        da?  1.2 


Uy  since  on  substituting  in  tf=:0  the coordiL:)rr5 
of  such  a  point  we  shall  have  an  equation  of  \\x 
m***  degree  in  a,  the  roots  of  which  will  m*^ - 
vidualise  m  curves  u  passing  through  the  p-Mc'. 
On  this  account  the  curves  to  which  v  \e\viz^ 
are  said  by  E  de  Jonqni^res  to  form  a  ^j^ 
tem  of  the  order  n  and  itidex  m.    (liourl*'  < 
Journal,  1861.^    Thus  if  the  system  of  ctiirn 
n  form  a  pencil,  then  f»*«l  and  the  enrtVv 
will  be  of  the  order   0,  in  other  words  »iii 
degenerate  to  the  system  of  «*  pobts  thn  s:>. 
winch  all  curves  of  the  pencil  pass.   On'^ 
other  hand,  if  « —O  represent  a  system  of  r:" 
lines,  then  m  » 1  and  the  envelope  will  ^*  ' 
the  2(m-l)»*  order  ajid   m^  class,   t  tis^ 
latter  case  it  may  also  be  observed  tl»*  '=.:»* 
consecutive  tangents  will  intersect  in  ihf  si^" 
point,  in  other  words  the  enrelope  will  ha"  a 
cusp  or  stationary  point,  whenever 


du 


««0,  -=--0, 


^0. 


or  simply 


du  < 
u+  ~h: 

da 
790 


da        '  da* 

Eliminating  x  and  y  trom  these  three  eqnaH-  bs 
therefore,  the  resulting  equation  will  bare  i'  r 
its  roots  those  values  of  a  which  bel^^og  '•> 
cuspidal  tangents.  This  resultant  equ&ti  r. 
in  a  being,  by  the  theory  of  elimination,  :: 
the  8(*»  — 2)**  degree  in  a,  we  conclnde  iK.' 
the  envelope  has,  in  general,  3(«— 2)  cti^p'- 
According  to  Pliicker^s  equati<»i8,  thwJV^ 
[SiNouLABrnss  of  Curtbb],  it  must  alfo  b^? 
2  (w  -  2)(w»  -  3)  double  points,  and  i  («  -  J 
(fn  — 2)  double  tangents,  but  no  points  of  '•£- 
flexion. 

The  same  method  is  pursued  in  srafa^ 
If  v—0  represent  the  en'reloped  or  genewtir:*: 
surface,  the  consecutive  one  will  intersect  it  ^ 
the  curve 

«-0.     *?=0. 
aa 

and  the  loctu  of  this  curve,  or  ekaraetmstif 
as  it  has  been  called  bv  Monge  (Appiitsiti^ 
de  r Analyse  a  la  GionUtrie\  wiU  be  the  f«f*- 
lope.  [Chabactbrzstic]  Its  equation  of  coutk 
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molts  fiom  the  elimination  of  a  from  the 
lut  two  equationfl.  The  intersection  of  this 
characteristic  by  the  next  following  one  is  re- 
pneentod  by  the  equations 

'   da        'rfa«        ' 

from  which  if  a  be  eliminated,  the  equation 
of  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  envelope  will  be 
obtained ;  a  curve  on  the  latter  which  separates 
its  two  sheets.  A  cusp  or  stationary  point  on 
this  cuspidal  edge  wul  be  representea  by  the 
tliree  equations  m  x,  y,  m  which  result  from 
the  elimination  of  a  from 


n     du     n  d^u 
«=0,  —-.-0,  7-5- 
aa         atr 


«,   d^u     «, 


da 


a 


When  KbO  represents  a  plane,  the  characteris- 
tic will  be  a  right  line,  and  the  envelope  a 
developable  surface.  If,  besides  being  a  linear 
fiinction  of  x,  y,  jr,  u  is  also  a  rational  function 
of  a  of  the  degree  m,  then  the  developable 
will  be  of  Uie  m*^  class  and  2  (fn  - 1)^  order, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  curves.  The  other 
singularities  of  the  envelope  may  be  easily  as- 
certained. (Salmon's  Analytical  Geometry  of 
Three  IHmensione.) 

SnwojVv  OrdlBftiy  aad  BztraordliuuT. 
Diplomatic  miniflters  of  the  second  order  are  so 

called      [AMBA.S8AD011.1 

Bnyo  (Gr.  *EnN6).  In  Groek  Mythology,  a 
goddeits  who  accompanies  Abbs  [which  see]  in 
iMtile,  and  delighta  in  havoc  and  bloodshed. 
In  Hesiod.  (Th^.  273)  £nyo  is  one  of  the 
Graiae,  or  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  K6to. 

[BlLLONA.] 

SooeiM.  In  Geology,  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  tertiary  period,  originally  suggested  by 
the  occurrence  in  the  older  tertiary  rocks,  so 
culled,  of  a  few  faint  dawnings  of  existing 
Bpedes  of  fossils  (Gr.  ^t,  dawn ;  Kaiw6tf  recent). 
The  term  was  originally  limited  by  the  per- 
centage (3})  of  recent  to  extinct  species  found 
in  a  large  collection  of  older  tertiary  shells  of 
the  Paris  Basin,  and  had  reference  to  other 
terms  of  the  same  kind,  namely  Miogbkb  and 
Plqocxnb.  Although  there  are  now  many  di- 
Tisions  not  originally  contemplated,  and  the  per^ 
ccntage  system  is  practically  abandoned  in  the 
sense  first  intended,  the  terms  are  retained  by 
most  Enfflish  and  many  foreign  geologists.  The 
Pttbdivisions  of  the  lower  tertiary  deposit  are 
into  Upfbb,  Middlb,  and  Lowxb  Eocbkb 
[which  see]. 

The  eocene  rocks  generally  are  well  de- 
veloped in  the  neigh^urhood  of  the  three 
principal  capitals  of  Western  Europe :  London, 
Paris,  and  Brussela.  Each  of  these  is,  in  fact, 
l>uiit  on  a  special  tertiary  basin  of  this  period. 
The  rocks  have  thus  attracted  much  attention ; 
and  their  interest  is  the  greater  as  they  contain 
varied  and  interesting  groups  of  fosmls  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  monkey  down  to  the  most  minute 
fonminifer.  The  climate  and  amingement  of 
the  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  must  have 
been  very  different  during  the  eocene  period 
from  that  which  has  prevailed  since. 
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■oUplle.    [iEoLiPiLB.] 

Bofl  (Gr.  ^ff,  morning)*  In  Greek  Mytho- 
logy, a  daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  wife  of 
Tithonus.  The  myths  about  Eos  explain  them- 
selves. Her  mother  is  Euryphassa,  the  broad-' 
ahining^  as  Telephaasa,  the  jar'skining,  is  the 
mother  of  Europa :  she  is  a  sister  of  Helios  and 
Selene,  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  and  the  horses 
which  draw  her  chariot  are  Lampus  and  Phae- 
thon,  the  bright  and  glistering.  In  the  myth  of 
Kephalos,  she  is  jealous  of  Procris,  the  Dew, 
and  causes  her  death.  When  her  son  Mcmnon 
is  killed,  her  tears  fell  from  the  sky  in  the 
form  of  morning  dew.     [Auboba.] 

SpaoridsMeaB  (Epacris,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  shrubby  Exogens,  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  Australia.  They  differ 
from  Ericaoea  chiefly  in  the  structure  of  the 
anther,  which  is  one-celled  and  destitute  of  ap- 
pendages. The  fruit  of  Lissanthe  sapida,  and 
a  few  other  species,  is  eaten  under  the  name  of 
the  Australian  Cranberry ;  otherwise  there  is 
no  plant  of  any  known  use  in  the  order,  which, 
however,  contains  many  beautiful  species  of  the 
genera  Epaoris,  Lysinema,  Sphenotoma,  Sty* 
phelia,  and  Draeophyllum, 

Spaot  (Ghr.  iTatir6i,  added  or  introduced). 
In  Chronology,  this  term  denotes  the  moon's 
age  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  the  number  of  days 
by  which  the  last  new  moon  has  preceded  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  common  solar  year 
consists  of  365  days,  and  the  lunar  year  of 
only  354  days:  the  difference  is  therefore  11 ; 
whence,  if  a  new  moon  fall  on  the  1st  of 
January  in  any  year,  the  moon  will  be  11  days 
old  on  the  1st  day  of  the  following  year,  and 
22  days  old  on  the  Ist  of  the  third  year.  The 
numbers  1 1  and  22  are  therefore  the  epacts  of 
those  years  respectively.  The  addition  of  11 
to  the  last  epaet  gives  33  for  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding or  fourth  year ;  but  as  the  lunar  month 
never  exceeds  30  days,  the  epact  cannot  exceed 
30  ;  whence  30  is  deductea  from  33,  and  the 
epact  is  reduced  to  3.  Of  the  thirty  days  thus 
rejected  an  embolismic  or  intercalary  month  is 
formed,  which,  consequently,  occurs  every  third 
year  of  the  lunar  cycle,  and  gives  13  lunar 
months  to  that  year.  In  like  manner  the 
epacts  of  all  the  succeeding  years  of  the  lunar 
cycle  are  obtained ;  that  is  to  say,  by  addmg 
successively  11  to  the  epact  of  the  former  year, 
and  rejecting  80  as  often  as  the  sum  exceeds 
that  number,  the  leap  years  being  taken  account 
of  by  adding  one  day  to  each  lunar  month 
which  contains  the  29th  of  February.  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  the  epact  of  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle  to  be  11,  the  epacts  of  all  the  19 
years  of  which  the  cycle  is  composed  will  be  as 
foUows:  11,  22,  8,  14,  25,  6,  17,  28,  9,  20,  1, 
12,  23,  4,  15,  26,  7,  18,  29.  But  the  order  is 
interrupted  at  Uie  end  of  the  cycle ;  for  the 
epact  of  the  following  year,  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  would  be  29  •«•  11  — 30  a  10,  whereas  it 
ought  obviously  to  be  11,  to  correspond  with 
the  moon's  age,  all  the  circumstances  being 
now  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  they  were  at 
the  commencement  of  the  previous  cyde.    In 
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order  to  understand  this,  it  la  necessaiy  to 
remember  that  the  lunar  cycle  of  the  ecclesias- 
ticul  calendar  is  composed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  lunations  are  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  29  and  30  days  alternately,  or  the 
common  Innar  year  of  364  days ;  and,  in  order 
to  make  up  19  solar  years,  six  embolismic  or 
intercalary  months  of  30  days  each  are  inserted 
in  the  course  of  the  cycle,  and  one  of  29  days  at 
the  end.  Hence  it  follows  that  after  adding  1 1 
to  the  epact  of  the  19th  year  of  the  cycle,  we 
must  reject  29  instead  of  30,  in  order  to  have 
the  epact  of  the  following  year,  or  the  first  year 
of  the  following  cycle. 

This  method  of  forming  the  epacts  is  adapted 
to  the  Julian  calendar,  and  might  be  continued 
indefinitely,  if  the  Julian  intercalation  were 
followed  without  interruption,  and  the  lunar 
cycle,    defined    as    above,   had  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  lunar  motions.    But  the  in- 
tercalation is  subjfHTt  to  correction,   and  the 
cycle  is  not  quite  exact.     Hence  the  epacts 
must  occasionally  be  adjusted ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  an  alteration  is  made  on  the  last  year 
of  each  century.     In  the  ordinary  tables  of  the 
church  calendar  the  epacts  are  therefore  giren 
only  for  a  single  century ;  but  as  the  Gregorian 
calendar  now  in  use  defines  precisely  the  length 
of  the  year,  tables,  though   somewhat  more 
complicated,  have  been  formed,  which  show  the 
epactn  of  eveiy  future  year  in  all  time  to  come. 
They  may  even  be  fonnd  by  means  of  an  alge- 
braic formula  of  no  great    perplexity.     (See 
the  article '  Calendar'  in  the  Kncyclopadia  Bri- 
tannica.)    The  epacts  were  invented  by  Luigi 
Lilio  Ghiraldi,  more  frequently  styled  Aloysius 
Lilius,  a  physician  of  Naples,  and  author  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  days  of  the  new  moons,  and  thence  the 
moon's  age  on  any  day  of  the  year,  and  conse- 
quently of  regulating  the  church  festivals.     It 
is  only  in  ecclesiastical  computations  that  the 
epacts  are  ever  employed ;  m  civil  affairs  the 
civilised  portion   of  mankind  have  long  since 
laid  aside  the  use  of  the  lunisolar  year,  and 
regulated  time  entirely  by  the  sun.     In  the 
calendar  of  the  church  of  England,  Easter  and 
the  other  movable  feasts  are  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  old  Romish  calendar,  ex- 
cepting that  the  golden  numbers  are  prefixed 
to  the  days  of  the  full  moons,  instead  of  the 
days  of  the  new  moons.     The  epacts  are  con- 
sequently not  used.    It  is  desirable  that  the 
custom  of  reckoning  time  by  the  moon,  which 
had  its  origin  in  ignorant  ages,  were  abandoned, 
and  the  cini  year  adopted  for  every  purpose. 
[Calbitdar.] 

The  following  table  shows  the  epacts  cor- 
responding to  each  year  of  the  lunar  cycle 
during  the  present  centuir.  The  year  of  the 
cycle  is  what  is  usually  called  the  golden  num- 
ber, which  is  found  by  the  following  rale: 
Add  1  to  the  date  (or  year),  and  divide  the  sum 
by  19;  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of 
cycles  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
era,  and  the  remainder  the  golden  number. 

[GOLDBN  NUMBSR.] 
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TahU  of  Gregorian  Epaeit. 


.      1 

Golden 
Number 

Epact 
0 

Golden 
NoiDber 

Epact 

Gohkm   1 
Nomber 

4 

I. 

VUI. 

17 

XT. 

II. 

11 

IX. 

28 

XVI 

1.) 

III. 

22 

X. 

9 

xvu. 

26 

IV. 

3 

XI. 

20 

XVllL 

.  1 

1 

V. 

U 

XII. 

1 

XIX. 

IS 

VI. 

26 

XIIL 

12 

L 

0 

vn. 

6 

XTV. 

23 

1 

i 

[iKDucnoif.] 

]fipavleni«iit  (Fr.).  The  shoulder  or  &b:!t 
parapet  made  at  the  flank  of  a  battm-.  rr 
extremity  of  a  parallel,  to  prevent  its  Um 
enfiladed. 

apanlettes  (Er.).  Distinguishing  oni- 
ments  worn  on  tne  shoulders  by  oflSeeis.  h 
the  different  armies  of  the  derman  statf^ 
ensigns  are  not  allowed  to  wear  epaulttto; 
and  hence  the  phrase  to  obiam  tjMul  r  > 
is  synonymous  with  to  become  a  Imt'  '■  t. 
Epaulettes  were  worn  by  officers  of  the  Brit !vi 
army  until  1856.  They  are  still  worn  n 
the  navy,  by  the  gentlemen^at-azma,  a&d  Ij 
depnty-lieutenanta. 

BpeBoephallo  AnOk  (Gr.  iwi,  vp^«.  re 
W^oAor,  the  brain).  The  bony  arch  which  >i- 
compasses  and  protects  theepenoephaloo:  it  u 
composed  of  the  basioccipitiu,  exocdpit^b  aai 
superoccipitals,  and,  in  general  anatomy,  funo!- 
the  nenrai  arch  of  the  occipital  vertebra. 

BpenoeplialoD.  In  Anatomy,  the  bisi- 
most  of  the  four  primary  divisions  or  sfs^-'* 
of  the  brain,  including  the  medolla  obloL.%u 
pons  varolii,  cerebellum,  and  fourth  veDtr^ii. 

Jipeiietlo  (Gr.  ivrnp^rimis,  from  IvavM.  i% 
encomium).  The  laudatory  or  enofV'"'-' 
species  of  oratory :  a  branch  of  the  Epid'i  *<>, 
according  to  the  division  of  Aristotle  Ik  A'a-* 
torica.     [Pakbgtjuc] 

apeBtbesls  (Gr.).  A  figure  of  Onmmar.  \  5 
which  one  or  more  letters  are  inserted  in  'r.e 
middle  of  a  word ;  as  in  the  Latin  nUulit  t>r 
reitUit,     [Metaflasm.] 

Bpama  (the  name  of  tlie  fruit  in  Guiana  i< 
epera,  a  eabre).  A  genus  of  Lcgumnofff,  t^ne 
species  of  which,  EL  falcatay  the  Wallaba.  i^ 
very  abundant  in  the  forests  of  Guians«  v^'^ 
it  yields  a  hard  ooarse-gnined  timber  c-|  ^ 
bright  red-brown  colour,  which  splits  so  rea<i'  v 
that  it  is  much  used  for  shinglea,  and  l>i..J 
chai^ged  with  resin  is  very  durable. 

Bpliali  or  Bpbm.    A  Hebrew  measnn'  ''f 
weight  and  capacity,  containing  27*83  piiit.< 
pounds. 

Biibebi  ^Gr.  I^iv/Soc,  arrived  at  P^^ 
A  name  appUcd  partioUarly  to  the  Atheniic 
youth  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  tweotv 
years. 

aplieUs  (Gr.  M,  upon^  and  %Km,  ike  sv^ . 
Spots  seen  upon  the  skin  vaiyiog  in  n>l<i' 
from  yellow  and  light  brown  to  nearly  bUr): 
Ordinaiy  freckles  ate  induded  under  this  h^*^ 
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The  spots  and  niArkings  occasioned  by  approxi- 
mating the  legs  and  hands  too  closely  to  the 
fire,  go  by  the  name  of  ephelis  ab  igne^  and  older 
pathologists  have  probably  applied  the  term  to 
colourations  of  the  skin  which  are  now  recog- 
nised as  concomitants  of  a  grave  form  of  dis- 
ease, morbus  Addisoni, 

^hemcrans,  Bptaen&eiiaae  (Gr.  i<p4ifu- 
pos,  lasting  for  a  day).  A  fieimily  of  Neuro- 
pterous  insects,  haying  the  genus  £k)hemera 
as  a  type.  They  are  ^lled  dayfiies^  nom  the 
enjoyment  of  their  last  stage  of  existence  being 
generally  limited  to  twenty-fbnr  hours. 

Spliemeiis  (Gr.  i^/MplSf  a  diary).  An 
astronomical  table  showing  beforehand  the 
places  of  a  celestial  body.  Ephemerides  (the 
plural)  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets  are 
compnted  and  published  annually.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  are  our  own  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, the  French  Qmnaissance  des  Temps^  and 
the  Berlin  Jakrbuch.  The  Nautical  Almanac 
iot  1868  has  already  appeared  (June  1866). 

Ephrmbbxs.  In  Literature,  a  collectiye  name 
fur  reyiewB,  magaaines,  and  all  kinds  of  period- 
ical literature. 

Bphlaltes  (Gr.  literally  one  who  leapis  upon 
anything).  The  nightmare.  This  affection, 
conBisting  of  horrid  dreams,  with  a  sensation 
of  great  pressure  upon  the  body,  and  of  fruitless 
endeayours  to  escape  and  call  for  help,  is  ge- 
nerally symptomatic  of  indigestion,  or  of  oyer^ 
distension  of  the  stomach.  For  its  relief, 
opening  medicine,  and  sometimes  an  emetic, 
are  often  required,  and  careful  abstinence  from 
all  that  promotes  dyspepsia,  especially  supper- 
eating. 

Bphod  (Heb.).  An  ornament  worn  by  the 
Hebrew  priests.  That  of  the  high  priest  was 
composed  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  crimson,  and 
twisied  cotton ;  on  the  part  which  came  oyer 
his  shoulders  were  two  large  precious  stones,  on 
which  were  engrayen  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  six  on  each  stone.  The  ephods 
worn  by  the  ordinary  priests  were  of  fine  linen. 

Bptaorl  (Gr.  f^oi).  In  Ancient  History, 
the  title  of  a  class  of  magistrates  common  to 
many  of  the  Dorian  states  of  Ghreece,  but  more 
pirticularly  known  in  reference  to  the  political 
constitution  of  Sparta,  where  the  ephors  held 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  The  Spartan 
ephors  were  five  in  number,  and  were  elected 
annually  from  the  body  of  the  ruling  caste, 
and  not  from  any  particular  tribe.  Besides 
their  judicial  authority,  they  exercised  a  control 
oyer  fiie  functions  of  the  kings  and  the  senate, 
and  sometimes  recalled  the  former  from  their 
foreign  expeditions,  and  demanded  an  account 
of  their  proceedings.  The  executive  power 
likewise  was  almost  wholly  in  their  hands. 

Biile  (Gr.  Ivof,  a  ioord  or  tale).  If  a  name, 
which  has  been  loosely  applied  to  poems  differ- 
ing widely  from  each  other  in  many  important 
features,  admits  of  definition,  an  epic  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  poem  which  relates  the  history 
of  some  one  event  or  one  series  of  events  which, 
apart  from  what  precedes  or  follows  them,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  whole.    But  it  may  fairly  be 
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doubted  whether  any  idea  of  such  unity  of 
conception  or  execution  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  poets  under  whose  hands  the 
earliest  ejpic  poems  grew  up  into  shape.  Every 
race  or  tnbe  has  had  its  legends  or  myths ;  but 
not  all  tribes  have  seized  on  some  one  or  more 
of  its  prominent  myths,  and  moulded  them  into 
long  narrative  poems,  like  those  of  the  Hindus^ 
the  Greeks  and  the  Teutons. 

Of  the  Greek  epics,  two  only,  the  Riad  and 
the  Odyssey,  have  come  down  to  us :  yet  in  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era  there 
existed  a  large  number,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  Capture  of  (Echalia,  the  Return  of 
the  Heroes  from  TVw,  the  Bipigoni,  the  JEthiopis 
of  Arctinus,  ^    On  these  poems,  Mr.  Grote 
(History  of  Greece,  part  i.  ch.  xx.)  remarks  that, 
though  they  served  as  food  for  the  curious, 
and  as  storehouses  for  logographers,  tragedians 
and  artists,  they  '  never  seem  to  have  acquired 
very  wide  popularity  even  among  intellectual 
Greeks.'    If  it  is  not  easy  to  account  fully  for  so 
singular  and  significant  a  fact,  we  may  at  least 
note  the  difference  between  epic  poems  whose 
date  and  authorship  are  unknown,  and  epics 
which  have  proceeded  from  some  one  author  in 
an  historical  age.     A  vast  g^lf  separates  the 
Homeric  poems  from  ih^Mneid  of  virgiL    As 
compared  with  the  Riad  or  the  Odyssey,  the 
construction  of  the  JEneid  is   aitificiiJ,   and 
throughout  the  poet  is  seen  executing  a  self- 
imposed  and  a  somewhat  laborious  task.    In 
the  former  there  is  no  appearance  of  effort^ 
while  there  seems   to    be  an   overwhelming 
amount  of  eyidence  to  show  that  the  two  poems 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of  any  one  man. 
If  the  greater  unity  of  the  Odyssey  may  be 
taken  as  proving  that  a  single  poet  has  cast  the 
tale  into  its  present  shape,  the  Riad  in  strict- 
ness of  speech  exhibits  no  unity  at  alL    It  is 
popularly  supposed  to  relate  the  tale  of  the 
Trojan  war ;  in  reality  it  professes  to  speak  only 
of  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  its  results,  and  it 
does  not  fulfil  even  this  promise.    (Edinburgh 
Review,  January  1866,  p.  137  &c)    As  Mr. 
Grote  has  shown,  the  first  book   belongs  to 
a  poem  which  was  an  AchUJeis;  the  second 
book  belongs  properly  to  an  Riad ;  and  thence- 
forth the  two  i)oems  are  put  together  by  a  pro- 
cess of  doyetailing  which  is  not  always  free 
from  clumsiness.    But  the  whole  action  of  the 
Riad  is  only  a  single  episode  in  the  tale  of 
Troy ;  and  the  tale  of  TVoy  itself,  in  Professor 
Max  Miiller's  belief,  '  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
daily  siege  of  the  East  by  the  solar  powers,  that 
every  evening  are  robbed  of  their  brightest 
treasures  in  the  West.'    Thus  much  at  least  is 
clear,  that,  although  for  the  Greek  these  poems 
had,  in  Mr.   Grote's  words,  the  'weight  and 
solemnity  of  history  and  religion  combined,* 
they  are  for  us  utterly  unhistorical.    After  a 
careful  examination,   Mr.  Grote   deliberately 
concludes  that  '  as  the  possibility  of  an  his- 
torical Trojan  war  cannot  be  denied,  so  neither 
can  the  reality  of  it  be  afilrmed.*     But  the 
improbability  of   the  former  is   enormously 
increased  when  we  find  that  a  marvellous  pa- 
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nllelism  miu  throagh  the  great  epic  poems  of 
Greece,  India,  and  Germanj ;  that  the  Odyuey 
reproduces  the  main  incidents  of  the  Biad ;  and 
that  these,  with  many  names,  phrases,  and  turns 
of  thooghtk  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  Vedic 
poems,  as  well  as  in  the  Saga  of  the  Volsungs, 
and  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungs.  Without  going, 
therefore,  at  length  into  the  vexed  question  of 
the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  thus 
much  may  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  they  were  composed  in  an  age 
which  had  no  contemporary  history ;  that  they 
were  not  reduced  to  writing  until  long  after 
they  had  been  composed ;  and  that  they  com- 
prise narratives  many  of  which  may,  and  some 
of  which,  it  would  seem,  must,  have  existed 
once  as  separate  poems.  From  this  the  con- 
clusion seems  to  follow  that  a  real  epic  is  the 
expression  of  national  thought,  working  on 
materials  common  to  the  whole  Aryan  family 
of  nations,  and  possibly  not  wholly  confined 
to  these.  Hence  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
close  and  inseparable  connection  between  epic 
poetry  and  mythology.  The  epic  is  the  genume 
growth  of  a  mythopcsic  age ;  while  the  so-called 
epics  of  historical  periods  are  either  mere  imita- 
tions, or  poems  which  have  an  epical  character 
chiefly  or  only  as  narrating  a  real  or  alleged 
history.  The  latter  may  exhibit  the  genius  of 
a  single  poet ;  the  former  are  of  the  highest 
importance  as  throwing  light  on  many  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  for  which 
they  furnish  the  only  evidence.  To  the  former 
class  belong  the  great  poems  of  Milton,  Tasso 
and  Dante.  The  Spanish  Bomance  of  the  Cid 
approaches  nearer  to  the  character  of  the  Hibe' 
lungen  lAed^  and  seems  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
intermediate  phases  through  which  the  Riad 
passed  before  it  was  brought  into  its  present 
shape.  The  French  epics,  as  the  Henriade  of 
Voltaire,  &c.,  are  more  thoroughly  artificial 
than  the  other  poems  of  modem  times  which 
have  been  entitled  epics. 

The  Finnish  epic  of  Wainamoinen  is  based 
on  cosmogonical  myths,  which  in  Greece  found 
their  expression  in  the  Orphic  and  Hesiodic 
theogonies. 

Bpioaljx(Gr.  M,  and«e((Av|,  a  flower-cup). 
In  Botany,  the  involucallum  or  series  of  en- 
velopes external  to  the  calyx,  such  as  occur  in 
Malva. 

BptOAiitlils  (Gr.).  In  Anatomy,  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

BpioarUUuiSv  ■plearldes  (Gr.  iwl,  upon^ 
and  «of>(f ,  a  shrimp).  A  fiunily  of  Isopodous  or 
equal-footed  Crustaceans,  which  are  parasitic 
upon  shrimps. 

Bplomrp  (Qt,  M,  on,  and  KopwSs,  fruit).  In 
BotAuy,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp. 

aploedtnm  ^r.  ^iki^ciov,  from  hrC  and 
Kv^ost  grirf\.  In  Poetry,  an  elegiac  poem  on  the 
occasion  ox  a  ftmeral  solemnity  in  honour  of 
some  deceased  person. 

Bploene  (Gr.  Mitioans,  common).  In  Gram- 
mar, a  name  used  to  designate  those  nouns  which 
may  be  applied  to  objects  masculine  and  fe- 
minine inaififoiiently. 
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Bpierttiiltto  (Gr.).  In  Andent  Arrhf- 
tectnre,  a  tile  forming  the  eyma  of  the  corui<-c. 
The  term  is  used  in  a  c^ebrated  Athenian 
inscription  brought  to  this  country  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

BplonrMUM.  Followers  of  the  tenets  cf 
Epicurus,  a  philosopher  who  lived  from  b.c 
337  to  B.C.  270,  and  taught  during  the  hmr 
half  of  his  life  at  Athens.  The  name  of  Epi- 
cureans has  become  the  general  designation  cf 
those  who,  either  theoretically  or  pnctic-alij, 
make  pleasure  the  chief  end  of  life  and  itri 
standard  of  all  virtue.  Epicurus  was  the  fir«t 
philosophical  teacher  who  deserted  the  My 
idea  of  science  ^^ch  Plato  and  Aristotle  h^ 
striven  to  develope.  Truth  is,  with  him,  d>j 
longer  an  object  worth  punming  for  its  ov:! 
sake,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  th'^ 
peace  of  mind  of  its  possessor.  Hence,  thmsh 
he  retains  the  threefold  division  of  philosi^i-nj 
into  ethioB,  physics,  and  dialectics  (in  Epi- 
curean language,  canonic\  he  assigns  the  tv.^ 
latter  a  place  snbordinata  to  the  fint,  aci 
bestows  on  them  a  mere  cursory  trestmirc^. 
But  we  should  greatly  wrong  Epicurus  if  ▼<" 
represented  the  gratification  of  the  iencrul 
appetites  to  be  the  object  proposed  by  him  f-^ 
the  wise  man.  The  happiness  which  he  recsri-) 
as  the  true  end  of  existence  is  rather  a  spnie^ 
of  quietism,  in  which  the  philosopher,  prot<>cf^i 
by  his  knowledge  from  all  fear  of  injury  frm 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  by  the  laws  from  Utr 
assaults  of  his  fellow-creatures,  holds  him«<-if 
open  to  all  the  pleasurable  sensations  whidi  'hi 
temperate  indulgenoe  of  his  ordinaiy  appet 
the  recollection  of  past  enjoyments,  and 
anticipation  of  fiiture,  are  sufficient  abundan*  t 
to  furnish.  In  order  to  support  his  imagio^ 
wise  man  in  this  tnnqnillity,  he  deemt^i  it 
necessary  to  show  that  the  appnhensions  vfa]ch 
beset  mankind,  of  death,  of  the  power  and  ixur^T 
of  the  gods,  and  the  like,  are  wholly  nnfooD^iol 
For  this  purpose  he  made  use  of  the  physi>-3i 
doctrine  of  Bemocritus ;  a  system  of  atomic 
materialism,  which  makes  all  existences  To 
arise  from  the  concourse  of  minute  particlt>«  of 
matter — ^the  soul  smong  the  numb^,  which  i* 
consequently,  at  the  moment  of  death,  reeolrM 
into  its  constituent  elements.  The  mental  phi- 
losophy of  Epicurus  was  of  a  similar  stamp :  all 
our  mental  powers  are  resolved  into  sensation, 
immediate  or  recollected  ;  and  sensation,  und^r 
both  its  forms,  consists  in  the  influx  of  c^rt^n 
extremely  fine  films,  which  are  perpetually,  s? 
it  were,  sloughed  from  external  objects,  and  find 
their  way  through  the  orrains  of  sense  to  th<' 
souL  The  gods  of  the  Epicureans  bear  oti 
relation  to  any  part  of  their  system :  tb«y  are 
beings  sprung,  like  men,  from  the  eonooarat"  o: 
atoms,  and  diiTering  from  them  only  in  th<»ir 
superior  blessednen  and  tranquillity,  shown  in 
their  entire  separation  from  the  care  and  gorem* 
ment  of  the  world.  The  followers  of  JEpicorti^ 
were  numerous,  especially  among  the  Boraaa^. 
Little  more,  however,  than  their  names  are  re- 
corded ;  with  the  exception  of  Lucretins,  who,  in 
his  well-known  poem,  De  Serum  Naiuri,  illu^- 
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frates  and  defends  the  physical  and  religionB 
teDets  of  his  master.  In  modem  times,  Gassendi, 
an  atomic  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  published  an  able  statement  of  the 
Epicurean  system,  under  the  title  of  Syntag- 
ma Phiiosopkica  Epicuri,  (See  also  Diogenes 
Lacrtius,  Vit,  PhU.  L  x. ;  and  Cicero's  philo- 
suphical  writings  generally :  also  Ritter,  Gesch. 
der  Philos.  b.  x. :  and  for  a  list  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, FabrtcH  Bibliotheca  GrtBCCL^  voL  iii. 
ed.  Harles.) 

Bpleyele  (Gr.  M,  wpon^  and  ic^ieXof,  circle). 
In  the  Ancient  Astronomy,  a  circle  having  its 
centre  on  the  circumference  of  another  circle. 
It  was  a  favourite  axiom  of  the  Greek  astrono- 
meris  that  all  the  celestial  motions  must  be 
circular  and  uniform.  The  phenomena  of  the 
fe-t^irions  and  rctrogradations  of  the  planets 
were  apparently  inconsistent  with  this  suppo- 
pition ;  and  in  order  to  en)lain  them,  ApoUonius 
of  Perga  imagined  the  ingenious  apparatus  of 
tpicr/cles  and  deferents.  He  supposed  the 
planet  P  to  move  uniformly  in  the 
small  circle  or  epicycle  PAB,  the 
centre  of  which  is  carried  uniformly 
forward  along  the  circumference  of 
the  large  circle  or  deferent  C  D  F,  of  which 
the  earth  occupies  the  centre  E.  Hipparchus, 
ha\Tng  discovered  the  eccentricity  of  the  solar 
orbit,  supposed  the  motions  to  be  performed  in 
eccentric  circles.  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated  foun- 
der of  the  system  which  astronomers  followed 
till  the  days  of  Copernicus,  adopted  the  hypo- 
thet)Cs  both  of  Apollonius  and  Hipparchus  ;  that 
is,  he  supposed  the  earth  E  to  be  placed  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  deferent 
circle  (which  consequently  "was  called  an  ec- 
centric), and  the  planet  to  move  uniformly  in 
the  epicycle,  the  centre  of  which  also  moves 
uniformly  in  the  deferent.  By  means  of  these 
Mippositions,  and  by  assigning  proper  ratios 
(determined  by  observation)  between  the  radius 
of  the  deferent  and  the  radius  of  the  epicycle, 
and  also  between  the  velocity  of  the  planet  in 
its  epicycle  and  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the 
epicycle  on  the  deferent,  he  was  enabled  to 
represent  with  considerable  accuracy,  indeed 
with  all  the  accuracy  which  the  observations  of 
that  time  required,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  particularly  the  stations  and  retro- 
pradations  which  formed  the  principal  object  of 
the  researches  of  the  ancient  astronomers.  As 
a  first  step  towards  connecting  the  two  sciences 
of  astronomy  and  geometry,  the  system  of 
epicycles  does  infinite  honour  to  its  inventors  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
never  given  out  by  Ptolemy  as  anything  else 
than  a  mere  hypothesis  for  representing  the 
apparent  celestial  motions,  or,  as  he  expresses 
it^  for  saving  the  impearances. 

BpleyOlold.  The  curve  traced  by  a  point 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which  rolls  on 
the  convex  side  of  a  given  fixed  circle.  The 
epicycloid  belongs  to  the  large  family  of  curves 
known  as  roulettes;  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
transcendental  curve;  in  fact  it  is  always  of 
finite  order,  when  the  eircumferonces  of  the 
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two  circles  are  commensurable.  The  normal 
of  the  epicycloid  may  be  easily  constructed ;  it 
always  coincides  with  the  line  which  joins  the 
generating  point  to  the  corresponding  point  of 
contact  of  uie  two  circles.  The  evolute  of  the 
epicycloid  is  a  similar  epicycloid,  the  radii  of 
the  circles  being  merely  altered  in  a  certain 
ratio.  When  the  circles  are  equal,  the  epi- 
cycloid is  similar  and  similarly  placed  to  the 
pedal  of  the  fixed  circle  with  respect  to  a  point 
in  the  circumference.  [Pedal.]  The  curve  is 
in  fact  the  cardioid  which  is  the  inverse  of  a 
parabola.  The  equations  of  epicycloids  are 
easily  found,  and  are  given  in  all  textrbooks. 

The  epicycloid  was  invented  by  the  cele- 
brated Danish  astronomer  Komer,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  progressive  motion  of  light,  who 
proposed  this  curve,  about  the  vear  1674,  as 
the  proper  form  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  friction.  Newton,  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  PrincipiOj  gave  its  rectification ; 
and  Halley,  in  the  Philosophical  Transa^ii'ms, 
No.  218,  showed  how  its  quadrature  depends 
on  that  of  the  generating  circle.  The  other 
principal  properties  of  the  curve  were  dis- 
covered and  demonstrated  by  John  Bemouilli. 

Spldemlo  (Gr.  hriBltfuoSf  afnong  the  people). 
An  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  which 
attacks  many  people  at  the  same  period  and  iu 
the  same  countnr,  '  rages  for  a  certain  time, 
and  then  gradually  diminishes  and  disappears, 
to  return  again  at  periods  more  or  less  remote.* 
Thus  Asiatic  cholera,  influenza,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  &c.,  frequently  appear  as  epidemics  ; 
that  is,  are  found  to  prevail  in  certain  parts  of 
a  country,  while  the  adjacent  districts  are  free 
from  their  ravages.  It  is  essential  to  the 
medical  notion  of  an  epidemic  that  it  be  of  a 
temporaiy,  in  contradistinction  to  a  permanent 
character,  though  iBolat«d  cases  may  occasion- 
ally be  observed  in  districts  once  visited  by  the 
epidemic.  It  differs  from  endemio,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  class  of  diseases  are  of  a  more  per- 
manent nattire,  and  prevail  only  among  certain 
people  and  in  certain  districts. 

Bpidermie  MeChod.  The  application  of 
medicinal  substances  to  the  skin,  such  as  baths 
and  lotions.  But  the  term  is  more  generally 
used  in  reference  to  the  affection  of  remote  parts 
of  the  system  by  external  applications,  aided 
by  friction,  and  to  this  the  term  iatrolepiio 
method  (from  the  Ghreek  {arpc^,  to  cure,  and 
&Ac(^,  ^  anoint)  has  been  especially  applied. 
In  this  way  mercurial  ointment  is  fr^uently 
employed ;  and  opium,  belladonna,  iodine,  and 
some  other  powerful  remedies  have  been  simi- 
larly used. 

ai^dermla  (Gr.  the  outer  skin).  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  cuticle  or  scarf  akin.  It  is  an  albu- 
minous membrane. 

Efldxsmis.  In  Botany,  the  cellular  inte- 
gument, or  the  exterior  cellular  coating  of  the 
bark,  or  leaf,  or  stem  of  a  plant.  It  is 
composed  of  cells  compacted  together  into 
a  stratum,  varying  in  mickness  in  different 
species,  and  is  often  readily  separable  by  gentle 
violence. 
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apldidjmils  (Gr.  iriMvfiis).  In  Anatomy, 
a  Ixxiy  formed  by  conyolutions  of.  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sperm-duct  or  vas  deferens^ 
lying  upon  the  testicle,  and  more  or  less  closely 
attached  to  that  gland. 

Spidote(Grr.  MBocis,  increase ;  because  the 
base  of  the  primary  form  undergoes  an  iocrease 
in  some  of  the  secondary  forms).  A  mineral 
which  has  received  severaJ  names.  It  consists 
essientially  of  silicate  of  alumina  with  silicate 
of  lime  {Zaisiie  or  calcareous  Epidote),  or  with 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  iron  {Pis- 
iacite  or  calcareo-femiginous  Epidote),  or  with 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  iron 
and  manganese  (Manganesian  Epidote).  Its 
coloar  is  iisually  various  shades  of  green, 
yellow  and  red.  It  occurs  in  granite  and 
other  igneous  rocks,  and  in  various  crystalline 
slate's. 

gptgBDoni  (Gr.  Myaioi^  on  the  earth).  In 
Botany,  a  term  used  to  denote  plants  which 
grow  close  to  the  earth. 

Bpifastrlc  Seglon  (Gr.  ifriydarpiov,  from 
7oaT^p,  the  stomach).  That  part  of  the  ab- 
domen which  is  over  the  stomach.  It  is  also 
called  the  epigastrium. 

Bpigrenosis.  In  Physiology.   nSyoLUTioN.] 

Spiylottis  (Gr.  from  ^ir(,  and  yX&rra,  the 
tongue).  An  oval  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  which  closes  upon  the  superior  open- 
ing of  the  lairnx ;  its  upper  extremity  is  loose, 
and  elevated  by  its  own  elasticity :  it  closes  the 
aperture  of  the  larynx  when  the  tongue  is  drawn 
back  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  Its  base  has 
a  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  tlie  os  hyoides. 

Bplyonl  (Gr.  iwlyovoif  the  after-bom).  The 
collective  appellation  of  the  sons  of  the  seyen 
Greek  princes  who  conducted  the  first  mythical 
war  against  Thebes  without  success. 

Bplgram  (Gr.  iwlypa^tfia,  an  inscription). 
In  Poetry,  a  short  poem  or  piece  in  verse,  which 
has  only  one  subject,  and  finishes  by  a  witty  or 
ingenious  turn  of  thought ;  or,  to  use  a  more 
general  definition,  an  interesting  thought  repre- 
sented happily  in  a  few  words. 

The  first  of  these  definitions,  although  toler- 
ably correct  as  to  the  modem  epigram,  differs, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  widely  firom  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  in  Greek.  The  Greek  epigram  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  short  collection  of  lines 
actually  inscribed  on  a  monument,  statue,  foun- 
tain, &c ;  and  the  word  was  thence  transferred 
to  such  short  poems  as  might  serve  for  inscrip- 
tions :  of  such  the  collection  termed  the  Greek 
Epigrams  is  almost  wholly  composed.  Their 
general  characteristic  is  perfect  simplicity,  and 
the  seemingly  studied  absence  of  that  point 
which  characterises  the  modem  epigram.  But 
probably  this  seeming  poiutlessness  is  due  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  full  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written,  and  to  which  they 
make  reference  or  allusion.  Many  modem  epi- 
grams which  appear  excessively  harsh  and  bitter 
woold  certainly  have  been  dull  and  fiat  to  Cicero 
or  Caesar,  from  mere  ignorance  of  ihe  double 
play  of  thought  which  gives  point  to  words 
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seemingly  colourless.  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
the  first  and  the  indispensable  requirement  of 
an  epigram  is  not  brerity,  or  uiarpness,  or 
honey  (which  are  secondary  and  subordinate 
attributes),  but  antithesis.  The  more  sudden 
the  blow,  the  more  striking  is  the  epigram; 
hence  the  epigram  which  is  confined  to  th'' 
couplet  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  perfeotioo 
of  its  kind.  Epigrams  are  almoet  wholij  in 
one  form  of  metre,  the  elegiac. 

In  the  poetry  of  classical  Rome,  the  term  rpi- 
gram  was  still  somewhat  indiscriminately  us^d 
to  designate  short  pieces  in  verse ;  but  the  works 
of  Catullus,  and  still  more  the  well-known  col- 
lection of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  contain  & 
great  number  which  present  the  modem  epi- 
grammatic character ;  and  Martial  has,  in  fact, 
afforded  the  model  on  which  the  modem  epigram 
has  been  framed.  In  this  class  of  composition, 
and  especially  where  the  turn  of  thought  is 
satirical,  the  French  writers  have  been  £ur  more 
successful  than  those  of  any  other  nation ;  and 
the  term^^uan^  seems  expressly  invented  to 
designate  the  peculiar  force  of  those  epigrxm- 
matic  saUies  of  fancy  of  which  their  literator^ 
is  fulL 

Bplsrapli  (Gr.  hteypa4>hi  an  inscripti'pX 
Also  termed  Motto.  In  Literature,  a  citati'^n 
fix>m.  some  author,  or  a  sentence  framed  for 
the  purpose,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a 
work  or  of  its  separate  divisions. 

Bpinrnous  (Gr.  M,  and  tvH},  a  femehX 
A  term  used  in  Botany  to  denote  any  02^^ 
growing  upon  the  summit  of  the  ovair.  Ir  i^ 
employed  to  express  the  condition  of  tiie  on'er 
whorls  of  the  flowers,  when  they  adhere  to  the 
ovary,  so  that  the  outer  parts  alone  are  bvf, 
and  appear  seated  on  i^  as  in  Umbe&fin, 
Campanulas,  &c 

BpUepsy  (Gr.  iwtXi^,  a  seizure).  "Hiis 
disease  is  also  called  the  faUing  swknest,  from 
the  suddenness  of  its  attack.  The  morbus  co- 
mitialis  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  doubtle«« 
epilepsy.  It  is  attended  by  convulsive  stupor 
and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  It  comes  on  ly 
fits,  which  after  lasting  a  certain  time  go  ot 
generally  leaving  a  degree  of  lassitude  acd 
drowsiness.  Where  fits  are  symptomatic  of 
irritation  in  the  primse  viae,  from  worms,  or 
indigestible  and  noxious  food,  or  poisons,  or 
when  they  arise  from  the  suppression  of  loc>;- 
accustomed  evacuations,  the  treatment  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious;  so  also  in  cases  where  thej 
result  from  a  blow,  wound,  or  fracture,  or  from 
diseased  bone,  they  may  be  relieved  by  pro^^r 
surgical  aid.  True  epilepsy,  however,  is  al- 
ways indicative  of  something  essentially  wmng 
in  the  nervous  system ;  and  where  it  aii«^ 
frx>m  hereditary  disposition,  or  comes  on  about 
the  age  of  puberty,  where  the  fits  are  frequent, 
and  cannot  be  referred  to  any  apparent  cause, 
an  unfavourable  opinion  must  be  fomied  re* 
specting  its  termination,  which,  if  not  in  apo- 
plexy, IS  commonlv  in  mental  alienation  or 
imbecility.  Yet  the  most  unpromising  cases 
have  in  a  few  rare  instances  ended  well ;  th.nt 
is,  they  have  not  recuned  after  violent  pains 
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or  emptive  disorders.  It  sometimefl  happens  [ 
that  certain  symptoms  precede  the  attack  ;  and  ' 
among  them  a  sense  of  coldness  proceeding 
from  some  part  of  the  body  towards  the  head 
and  called  aura  epilepticaf  with  palpitation, 
flatalcncy,  and  slight  stupor,  are  the  most  com- 
mon. In  such  cases  a  brisk  emetic,  a  large 
dose  of  opium  and  ether,  a  cold  bath  where  it 
may  be  ventured  upon,  or  anything  which 
produces  a  sudden  shock  upon  the  system,  has 
prevented  the  fit.  The  most  effective  remedial 
treatment  seems  to  be  that  which  is  directed  to 
the  diminution  of  nervous  irritability  by  tonics. 
Bark,  quinia,  cascarilla,  valerian,  and  some 
metallic  salts,  such  as  siilphate  of  iron,  zinc, 
or  copper,  arsenate  of  potash,  or  the  arsenical 
solution,  and  especially  nitrate  of  silver,  may 
be  used;  but  the  chance  of  permanently  dis- 
fil^iring  the  patient  by  the  leaden  hue  which 
tills  last  salt  often  communicates  to  the  skin, 
should  induce  practitioners  to  be  most  scrupu- 
lous in  the  selection  of  this  remedy.  It  is  said 
that  a  violent  scald  or  bum,  or  great  alarm,  as 
from  a  fire,  a  fall,  or  other  accidents,  have 
sometimes  relieved  the  system  of  this  com- 
phiint;  and  hence  perhaps  the  superstitious 
notions  which  have  atf^ached  to  its  cure  by 
charms. 

During  an  epileptic  fit,  nothing  can  be  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer  except  taking 
care  that  he  does  not  injure  himself,  and  re- 
litving  him  of  any  part  of  his  dress  which 
may  tend  to  compress  the  yessels  of  the  head ; 
the  paroxysms,  however,  vexy  frequently  occur 
in  the  night 

BpUoffue  (Gr.  ivlKcyos),  In  Dramatic 
Poetry,  the  closing  address  to  the  audience  at 
the  end  of  a  play. 

Bplmend  (Gr.  M^  and  iiiip^f,  a  thigh). 
In  Zoology,  the  part  of  the  segment  of  an  ar- 
ticulate animal  which  is  above  the  joint  of 
the  limb. 

Splmetlieiifl.    [PiiomTHBus.] 

Bptphaiiy  (Gr.  jvi^^ia).  A  church  festi- 
val, signifying  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and 
referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  star  which 
announ^d  His  birtn  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
observed  on  Januazy  6,  the  twelfth  day  from 
Christmaa. 

Bplpbora  (Gr.  from  M,  and  ^^fM»,  I  bear), 
A  disease  occasioned  by  a  superabundant  secre- 
tion of  tears. 

BplpbyUoiui  (Gr.  M,  and  ^6Wop,  a  leaf). 
In  Botany,  something  inserted  upon  a  leaf. 

Bplpliysls  (Gr.  iwi^vais,  an  outgrowth),  A 
process  of  a  bone  separated  at  first  by  a  layer 
of  cartilage  from  that  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Spipbyta  (Gr.  M,  on,  and  ^^,  I  produce). 
A  plant  which  finds  a  resting-place  upon  the 
e>urface  of  other  plants,  e.  g.  many  mosses  and 
orchids,  as  distinguished  from  parasites  which 
draw  sustenance  m>m  their  foster  plants. 

Bplplooele  (Gr.  MwXooff  the  omentum^  and 
iciiKri,  tumour).  A  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by 
a  protrusion  of  the  omentum. 

Bpiploon  (Gr.).  The  Omhmtux  [which 
see], 
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8plftO«iiliim  (Gr.  iirttrtcfivicv).  In  ancient 
Architecture,  the  upper  order  of  the  scene  in  a 
theatre. 

Bplfloopaoy  (Gr.  ^"rlcKoirotf  an  overseer). 
The  government  of  a  cliurch  by  three  distinct 
orders  of  ministers — bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons. The  nature  of  the  argument  upon  which 
this  constitution  is  defended  will  be  clearly 
seen  in  a  quotation  from  Bif^hop  Short's  Uis' 
tory  of  the  English  Church.  Speaking  of 
the  points  at  issue  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Church  party  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  asks,  '  Were  there  three  distinct 
orders  in  the  primitive  church  ?  and  if  so,  was 
the  right  and  office  of  ordaining  peculiar  to  the 
highest  of  these  ? '  He  then  proceeds  to  argue 
thus :  *  In  the  apostolical  history,  as  containtnl 
in  the  New  Testament,  these  questions  are  not 
clearly  answered,  and  there  is  much  indistinct- 
ness about  the  names  of  bishop  and  priest  or 
elder ;  but  if  we  suppose,  by  way  of  hypothesis, 
that  there  were  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
we  shall  find  no  statements  which  cannot  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  supposition.  As  we 
proceed  with  ecclesiastical  history,  those  samo 
traces  become  more  decisive,  till  we  find  that  at 
an  early  period  the  questions  are  both  answered 
in  the  afi&rmative ;  and  we  infer,  therefore,  that 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  change  in  this 
particular  took  place,  we  may  presume  that  the 
same  ecclesiastical  constitution  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles.  A  Presbyterian  might 
ai^e  that  in  the  apostolical  history  of  the  New 
Testament  there  is  nothing  which  militates 
against  the  hypothesis  of  the  two  orders  only, 
at  least  nothing  which  proves  the  point ;  that 
St.  James  might  have  been  the  chief  elder,  the 
moderator  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  that 
Titus  and  Timothy  might  have  held  no  higher 
office  than  that  of  dean  in  a  cathedral  church, 
or  archdeacon  in  a  diocese ;  and  that  as  the  pres- 
bytery had  the  power  of  ordaining,  they,  as  its 
superintendents,  were  directed  bv  St.  Paul  to 
set  all  things  in  order.  But  then  this  hypothesis 
does  not  account  for  the  introduction  of  episco- 
pacy, without  even  a  hint  from  the  historians 
that  any  alteration  in  the  church  government 
was  effected.  When  to  this  it  is  added,  that 
there  never  existed  a  church  without  episcopacy 
till  the  Reformation,  the  proof  seems  as  strong 
as  moral  proof  can  be  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  episcopacy  is  derived  from  the  times  of  the 
apostles.'  He  adds  in  a  note :  *  The  argument 
concerning  the  name  of  bishop  is  frequently 
mistaken.  There  is  no  doubt  that  MoKomos  is 
equivalent  to  rptofi^§pot  in  the  New  Testament ; 
but  then  the  terms  used  in  the  New  Testament 
for  bishop  are  hw6(rro\os  or  iyy^Xos.  The 
concession,  therefore,  of  the  use  of  the  name 
MifKOTos  proves  nothing.  The  Presbyterian  is 
forced  to  say,  that  the  order  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  apostles  does  not  now  exist  in  the  church, 
and  to  explain  ftyycXos  by  the  chief  pastor  of 
the  church.  So  that  the  argument  from  the 
names  is  rather  in  favour  of  episcopacy.'  It  wi  11 
be  observed  that  this  defence  mainly  relies  upon 
the  argument  from  antiquity  and  immemorial 
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nsage ;  and  this  is  the  anthority  to  whicli  the 
Episcopalian  always  pays  the  highest  regard 
when  the  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  be  decisive. 
But  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  very 
generally  take  a  different  ground,  and  argue  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Maolaine,  the  translator  of 
Mosheim — *  that  Christ,  by  leaving  this  matter 
undetermined,  has  of  consequence  left  Christian 
societies  a  discretionaiy  power  of  modelling  the 
government  of  the  church  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  circumstantial  reasons  of  times,  places,  &c. 
may  require ;  and  therefore  the  wisest  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  the  best  and  the  most 
divine ;  and  every  Christian  society  has  a  right 
to  make  laws  for  itself,  provided  that  these  laws 
are  consistent  with  charity  and  peace,  and  with 
the  fundamental  doctrines  ana  principles  of 
Christianity.* 

BplsoopttllA  or  Oaera  Bpisoopalla 
(Lat).  In  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  synodaLs  or 
other  customary  payments  from  the  clergy  to 
their  bishop  or  diocesan,  which  were  formerly 
collected  by  the  rural  deans,  and  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  bishop.    (Mon.  Ang.  iii.  61.) 

Bptoode  (6r.  iwtivH^iov),  This  word  in  its 
original  sense  denotes  those  parts  of  a  classical 
drama  which  are  between  the  entrances,  cf<ro8oi, 
of  the  chorus ;  and  thence,  by  analogy,  has  the 
signification  which  has  adhered  to  the  derivative 
word  in  modern  use — an  incidental  narrative  or 
digression  in  a  poem,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  main  plot,  but  not  essential  to  its 
dovelopement 

Sptspastle  (Gr.  InoiraoTiir^r,  attracting). 
A  term  applied  to  substances  which  raise  a 
blister  upon  the  skin. 

Splsperm  (Gr.  ^v(,  and  (rr^^fta,  a  seed).  In 
Botany,  the  testa  or  integuments  of  a  seed. 

BpistatM  (Gr.  a  president).  The  title  of 
the  presidents  of  the  two  great  councils  of  the 
Athenians,  viz.  the  Ecdesia  and  the  senate  of 
the  Five  Hundred.  They  were  elected  from 
the  proedri  of  the  ecclesia  and  senate,  and  th^ir 
office  lasted  for  one  day,  during  which  they 
kept  the  public  recurds  and  seaL 

Bpistazls  (Gr.  a  dripping).  Bleeding  at 
the  nose.  In  young  persons,  and  where  it  is 
produced  by  accidental  causes,  this  is  of  no 
consequence ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  very 
profuse,  and  then  the  topical  application  of  cold 
and  of  styptics,  especiaUy  a*  strong  solution  of 
alum,  or  a  plug  of  lint  properly  introduced, 
will  check  it ;  but  when  it  occurs  frequently 
in  advanced  life,  and  is  independent  of  nasal 
disease,  it  is  apt  to  indicate  fulness  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head.  It  is  a  dangerous  omen 
in  disorders  of  great  debility,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  putrid  fever. 

Xplsfle  (Gr.  ^iri(rroX^).  In  Ecclesiastical 
language,  this  word  denotes  those  addresses  by 
apostolical  writers  to  their  Christian  brethren 
which  are  contained  in  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  a  few  others,  either  spurious  or  of  high 
antiquity,  although  not  comprised  in  the  canon, 
are  also  so  denominated.  The  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  and  others  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
not  arranged  according  to  their  date,  but,  in 
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all  probability,  according  to  the  views  which 
those  who  arranged  the  canon  entertained  cf 
the  relative  importance  either  of  the  writings 
themselves,  or  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  Thus  the  Epistles  of  St  Paal  to 
the  different  churches,  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles of  St  John  (i.  e.  addressed  to  the  uniTersol 
church),  are  ranked  before  their  Epistles  to 
individual  Christians.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrv-v^ 
which  is  placed  last  among  those  commonly 
ascribed  to  St  Paul,  and  seems  to  have  bt^a 
admitted  into  the  canon  at  a  later  poriul 
The  practice  of  reading  a  portion  of  an  £pL>:t]f 
in  the  service  of  the  church  is  extremely  ancient, 
and  is  noticed  by  Justin  in  his  First  Apoir-jy. 

Bplstjliam  (Gr.  ivun^Kiop).     In  Archi- 
tecture, the  same  as  AaCHiraAVB  [which  set-]. 

Bpltapli  (Gr.  ^viril^iof ,  sc  X6y9s,  from  rd^s, 
a  tomb).    Literally,  an  inscription  on  a  tomb. 
Among  the  Greeks  this  honour  was  paid  onlr 
to  the   tombs  of  heroes,  as  in   the  caee  cf 
Leonidas  and  his  gallant  comrades.    (Her.  rii. 
228.)    The  Romans  were  the  first  to  deriate 
from  this  course.    Every  Roman  &mily  vi.o 
consecrated  a  tomb  to  their  relations  had  the 
privilege  of   inscribing  an  epitaph  therei'r. : 
and  as  their  tombs  were  usually  situated  ca 
the  highway,  the  attention  of  passers-by  v^s 
sought  to  be  arrested  by  the  words  '  sta  ri;itor/ 
the  formula  with  which  their  epitaphs  vck 
prefaced. 

At  what  period  sepulchral  inscriptions  (Am^ 
into  use  in  England,  has  not  been  preci^^'j 
ascertained;  though  there  can  be  little  dtisr 
that  this  practice  was  introduced  by  the  Romai.^ 
at  the  period  of  their  invasion  of  Britin. 
During  Uie  first  twelve  centuries  of  the  Cfcrs- 
tian  era,  the  monumental  inscripdons  of  tiu^ 
country  were  all  vrritten  in  Latin.  Aboat  tbo 
thirteenth  century,  the  French  language  vis 
adopted,  and  continued  to  be  used  for  tlii^ 
purpose  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  c^^- 
tuiy;  at  which  time  monumental  inscriptions 
in  the  vernacular  tongue  became  comnfe'O, 
though  the  clergy  and  learned  of  that  time,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  still  preferred  the 
Latin,  as  their  more  familiar  idiom.  The 
modern  English,  French,  and  Gk^rman  eptapbs, 
of  which  several  collections  have  been  nsde, 
exhibit  every  variety  of  style  and  sentameat 

gptttialamlnm  (Gr.  ^viOaXdftwr).  A 
nuptial  song,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  bojs  and 
girls  when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  enteivd 
the  bridal  chamber,  and  again  on  the  firss 
morning  after  the  marriage.  The  most  perf^t 
examples  of  this  species  left  to  us  are  by 
Theocritus  and  Catullus. 

SpltbeUiim  (Gr.  M,  upon ;  ^i  «  tfeil 
In  Anatomy,  a  thin  and  delicate  kind  of 
cuticle,  like  that  which  covers  the  nipple.  The 
term  is  now  confined  to  the  innermost  layer  of 
the  internal  cavities  and  canals  of  the  bodj, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  catide  of  tbe 
outer  surface.  The  epithelia  of  the  macoos 
membranes  consist  of  the  secreting  cell*  of 
those  surfaces,  and  are  either  tcsseUUedf  cjfUn- 
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droidf  or  etUaied.  The  teaselated,  or  pave^ 
ment  epithdium^  is  oompoeed  of  fiat,  roundish, 
or  polygonal  cellB,  arranged  in  one  or  more 
layers,  and  ia  spread  over  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  cesophagus ;  it  is  the  kind  of  epithelium 
which  most  nearly  resembles  the  external 
cuticle.  A  tesselated  epithelium  also  lines 
most  of  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
the  Taacular  system,  and  the  secerning  tubuli 
and  ducts  of  many  glands.  The  oylindroid 
epithelium  is  composed  of  close-set  cells  of  a 
conical  or  cylindrical  form,  and  extends  from 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  aloug  the  in- 
testinal tract  to  the  anus,  and  lines  the  prin- 
cipal gknd-ducts  which  open  upon  this  suHace. 
It  IJDbs  the  ureters  and  urinary  bladder. 

The  cells  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  support 
at  their  fi^e  extremities  fine  pliant  hair-like 
appendages  called  cilia  which  are  in  constant 
and  rapid  vibration :  this  kind  of  epithelium 
lines  the  whole  respiratory  tract,  the  interior 
of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  the  uterus  and 
oriducts,  and  the  Malpighian  capsules  of  the 
kidneys  of  the  Batrachia. 

Spltbet  (Gr.  Mdtroiff' aomethinff  imposed 
vpiiii  another).  In  Bhetoric  and  Composition, 
a  term  employed  in  an  adjective  sense  to  express 
an  attribute  or  quality  of  another  substantive 
term. 

Bpltome  (Gr.  hrirofifi,  a  ciUting  short). 
In  Literature,  an  abridgement:  a  work  in 
which  the  contents  of  a  former  work  are  re- 
duced within  a  smaller  space  by  curtailment 
and  condensation.  In  the  later  classical  period, 
extending  through  the  declining  age  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  practice  of  epitomising 
the  writings  o«f  older  writers,  especially  in 
history,  became  very  prevalent;  and  while 
wrae  regard  the  works  of  Justin,  Eutropius, 
and  similar  writers  as  having  preserved  to  us 
much  historical  knowledge  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost,  others  have  maintained 
that  these  laborious  compilers  have  done  great 
mischief  to  literature,  inasmuch  as  the  volu- 
minous works  which  they  abridged  were  super- 
seded by  their  more  popular  and  cheaper 
compenma^  in  an  illiterate  age,  and  have 
from  that  cause  for  the  most  piu:t  perished. 
[Abridobmsnt.] 

Bpltrooliotd  (Gh*.  M\  rpox^s,  a  wheel;  and 
ftSoi,  form).  The  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the 
pkne  of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  the  convex  side 
of  a  fixed  circle.  The  curve  thus  generated 
belongs  to  the  family  of  roulettes,  and  becomes 
sn  epicycloid  when  the  generating  point  is  in 
the  circumference  of  the  rolling  circle.  When 
the  two  circles  are  equal,  the  epitrochoid  becomes 
similar  to  the  pedal  of  the  fixed  circle  with 
re«<pect  to  a  certain  fixed  point  in  its  plane. 
[RocLBTTB.]  But  the  pedal  being  always  the 
inverse  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  primitive  curve 
[Pbdal],  the  epitrochoid  in  this  case  must  be 
the  inverse  of  a  conic  with  respect  to  one  of  its 
foci,  which  latter  is  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Cart'Osian  ovals,  and 
known  as  the /tmofon.  [LoCAi^oN.]  Epitzochoids 
are  in  general  transcendental  curves ;  it  is  only 
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when  the  circumferences  of  the  fixed  and  roll- 
ing circles  are  commensurable  that  the  epi- 
trochoid returns  into  itself  and  becomes  an 
algebraical  curve. 

Bpixoans,  Splxoa  (Gr.  hrl,  upon,  and 
C«»oir,  animal).  The  name  of  a  class  of  parasitic 
animals,  which  chiefly  infest  fishes,  and  of 
which  the  Linnsean  genus  Lemofa  is  the  type. 

Spixootle  BiBeasea  (6r.  iirf,  upon,  and 
fiov).  When  diseases  prevail  among  inferior 
animals,  they  are  said  to  be  epizootic^  corre- 
sponding to  epidemics  among  men. 

Bpoola  {Or.  ^wox^,  from  cir^x^t  ^ Stop).  In 
Astronomy,  one  of  the  elements  of  a  planet's 
orbit. 

Epoch.  In  Chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time 
from  which  dat^s  are  numbered,  or  at  which  a 
new  computation  begins.     [^Era.] 

Bpode  (Gr.  Iffifh6iy  something  added  to  the 
^8^,  or  ode).  In  the  strophic  dioruses  of  the 
Grecian  drama,  the  last  portion  following  the 
strophe  and  antistrophe  is  so  called.  The 
name  of  Epodes,  applied  to  a  book  of  Horace's 
poems,  merely  signifies  supplementary  odes. 

Spopee.    [Epic] 

8popt.  The  name,  Mwriys,  was  given  to  all 
Wiio  were  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 
[Mtstbbibs.] 

Bpotldes  (Gh*.  hrmrlittf  from  o2s,  &y6s,  an 
ear).  In  ancient  Naval  Architecture,  two  thick 
blocks  of  wood,  resembling  ears,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  prow  of  a  galley,  for  warding  off 
the  blows  of  the  rostra  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 

^jiproawetta  (Fr.).  In  Gunnery,  a  machine 
for  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  After 
the  powder  has  been  incorporated,  a  small 
mortar  is  placed  vertically,  and  projects  up- 
wards a  shot  attached  to  a  rod,  which  havinz 
ascended  to  its  extreme  height  is  prevented 
from  descending  by  a  small  pawl  catching  in  a 
rack.  The  height  to  which  the  shot  ascends 
determines  the  strength  of  the  powder.  After 
the  manufacture  is  complete,  a  shot  is  projected 
from  a  mortar,  and  by  its  range  gives  the 
strength  of  the  powder. 

BpBom  Salt.  Sulphate  of  magnesia ;  for- 
merly obtained  by  evaporating  the  water  of 
certain  springs  at  Epsom  in  Surrey.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Epsom  Salt  of  commerce 
IS  now  manufactured  from  the  Magncsian 
Limestone  of  Yorkshire,  to  which  the  term 
Epsomite  has  therefore  been  appUed. 

Bpulls  (Gr.  iwoukitf  a  gumboil,  from  od\a, 
gums),    A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums. 

■pnlones  (Lat).  Priests,  appointed  first 
in  196  B.C.  to  attend  to  the  epulum  Jovis,  or 
banquets  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods.  They 
formed  one  of  the  four  great  religious  corpora- 
tions at  Rome :  the  other  three  being  the  Augurs, 
Pontifices,  and  Quindecemviri. 

Bpnlotlo  (Gr.  M,  and  o&A^,  a  scar). 
Applications  which  promote  the  skinning  over 
of  sores ;  hence  the  epuloiic  ointments  of  old 
pharmacy. 

Bqvant  (Lat.  aequo,  I  make  equid).  In  the 
Ptolemaic  Astronomy,  this  term  denotes  a  cir^ 
cle  which  was  conceived  to  be  described  in  the 
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plane  of  the  deferent  op  eccentric,  for  regalating 
and  adjusting  certain  motions  of  the  planets, 
and  reducing  them  to  easier  calculation. 

Squatlon  (Lat.  eequatio,  a  making  equal). 
In  Mathematics,  the  name  given  to  the 
symbolical  expression  of  the  equality  of  two 
quantities  or  functions.  The  equation  is  said 
to  be  an  identical  one  when  it  is  satisfied  for 
all  possible  numerical  values  of  the  svmbols  it 
contains;  the  functions  equated  are  then  equi- 
valent forms  of  the  same  function.  In  other 
cases  the  equation  may  sometimes  be  satisfied 
or  rendered  identical  by  giving  to  one  of  the 
symbols  x  which  it  contains  a  particular  value. 
Such  a  value  is  called  a  root  of  the  equation, 
and  being  usually  the  object  of  investigation 
X  is  termed  the  unknown  quantity.  An  equa- 
tion is  termed  a  numerical  one  when,  besides 
the  unknown  quantity,  it  contains  numerical 
symbols  onlv ;  if  besides  these  it  contains  literal 
representatives  a,  6,  &c.  of  known  but  unstated 
numbers,  the  equation  is  termed  a  literal  one. 
The  solution  of  a  literal  equation  consists  of 
the  expression  of  its  root  x  in  terms  of  the 
remaining  letters.  This  general  solution  is  not 
always  possible  in  a  finite  form  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  solution  of  a  numerical  equation  to 
any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  can  usually 
be  accomplished  by  certain  methods  of  ap- 
proximation. One  of  these  methods.  Newton's, 
on  account  of  its  general  applicability,  may  be 
here  mentioned.  If  a  be  an  approximate  root 
of  the  equation /(*)  =  0,  a  form  to  which  every 
equation  can  obviously  be  reduced,  then  a  still 
more  approximate  root  will,   in  general,  be 

a-  -y-^,    where  f'(a)  ia  the  first   derived 

function  of /(a). 

An  equation  is  said  to  be  algebraic  when  the 
operations  to  which  the  unknown  quantity  x  is 
subjected  do  not  transcend  the  ordinary  alge- 
braical operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, division,  involution,  and  evolution ; 
in  other  cases  the  equation  is  termed  tran- 
scendent^ and  receives  the  distinctive  names 
of  exponential^  logarithmic^  trigonometrical ^ 
&c,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Ainctions 
of  X  which  it  involves.  An  algebraic  equation 
is  further  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when, 
in  it,  the  unknown  quantity  neither  appears  in 
the  denominator  of  a  fraction  nor  under  any 
radical  sign.  It  is  evident  that  every  algebraic 
equation  can  be  rendered  rational  and  integral 
by  means  of  appropriate  transformations. 

Bqvatloii  of  SUnBrenees.  An  expressed 
relation  between  an  independent  variable  jt,  a 
dependent  variable  «  »  ana  the  successive  differ- 
ences A  tt  „  A  •  tt  «  &c  of  the  latter.  These  dif- 
ferences are,  of  course,  expressible  also  by  the 
successive  values  tt.,  ffx-t-ii  ^-t-Si  &c.  .  . 
Thus 

and 

ttx^-i +  ««  +  *+ 1-0 

are  equivalent  forms  of  an  equation  of  differ- 
ences.     [DiFFBBKNCES,  CalCULUS  OF.]      Equa- 
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tions  of  differences  are  classified  aec(H<ding  to 
their  order  and  d^ree  in  precisely  the  siime 
manner  as  differential  equations,  and  thtre 
are  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  metk>is 
by  means  of  which  both  are  solved. 

An  equation  of  partial  differences  involve 
in  general  two  or  more  independent  variallt  s 
x,  y  .  .  ,  an  unknown  dependent  variable  »^^ 
and  one  or  more  of  the  partial  differenct^  cr 
partial  successive  values  of  the  latter.    Thas 

B.Dyti^y  -D,«».y  -n^y-O. 
^'s+liyH      -"•^[.y-fl    ~*m.y— 0 

are  equivalent  forms  of  an  equation  of  parti  d 
differences  of  the  second  order. 

The  best  systematic  English  Izeatises  on  th<> 
solution  of  equations  of  differences  have  bt^n 
already  cited.    [Difpbbbkcbs,  CAiX!Ui.rs  of.] 

Equations  of  mixed  differences  are  ehara^t  pr- 
ised by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  dii!Vr- 
ences  and  differentials.  Although  noticed  in 
De  Morgan's  Differential  and  Integral  CaJ<iJ*f, 
in  Boole  s  Finite  Differences^  and  in  several  oth«  r 
works,  these  equations  hare  been  but  little  in- 
vestigated. 

BqnatlOB  of  Bipiarea  IHSsreaees.  I  a 
Algebra,  the  equation  whose  roots  are  tNt> 
squares  of  the  differences  of  the  rootf  of  a 
given  equation.  If  the  latter  is  of  tht^  *<*' 
degree,   the  degree  of   the  former   will   U 

•f  {  n       1  \ 

— 2 — *   ^"^^  there  are  so  many  combinati->Ds 

of  n  roots  of  the  form  («!  —  ««)*,  («i— «s)'  &•'• 
The  ooefiScients  of  the  equation  of  aqnan^J 
differences  can  of  course  be  calcoLated  u  $*-  ^ 
as  the  sums  of  the  several  powers  of  its  n*  '■? 
are  known.  [Stxhbtric  FuKcnoxs.]  i-'*' 
latter,  however,  are  obviously  expressible  ^y 
means  of  symmetrical  functions  of  the  iu<>l«  ^ 
tbe  original  equation,  in  fact  by  the  sums  "t* 
the  powers  of  its  roots,  and  hence  in  terms  < : 
the  known  coiBcients  of  this  equation.  Cnii--  j, 
Sr  and  «r,  respectively,  the  sums  of  the  r" 
powers  of  the  roots  of  the  orifi^inal  equatj-in, 
and  of  tlie  equation  of  squared  differenoes,  it  u 
found  that 

The  equation  of  squared  differenoes  may  ^ 
used  in  separating  the  real  roots  of  the  onginal 
[WuuMo's   Mbthod]  ;    it  furnishes  in^irnu' 
tion,  too,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  imoo-- 
nary  roots  of  the  latter,  for  it  is  manifest  thjt 
the  negative  as  well  as  the  imaginazy  roots  d 
the  equation  of  squared  differences  must  pro- 
ceed from  imaginary  roots  of  the  original.  AnJ 
that  the    absence  of   nc^tive  roots  in  ^'-;' 
former  will  necessarily  imply  the  reality  of  iul 
the  roots  of  the  latter. 
Bquatioiit  Fimottoiwli    [FimcnoK.] 
BquattOB,  Veraonal.    The  term  persuMl 
equation  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  .As- 
tronomy to  denote  the  interval  of  time  by  whici 
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in  obmmtr,  oti  the  average  of  a  number  of  ob- 
BerT&tioDi,  notes  a  phenomenon  before  or  after 
the  instant  aasumea  to  be  that  of  its  actual 
occnrrence.  If  it  were  possible  to  detennine  the 
true  instant  of  the  occurrence  of  any  pheno- 
monoQ  with  absolute  certainty,  the  personal 
equation  of  an  obeerrer  would  be  the  amount 
of  error  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making,  or  the 
probable  error  of  a  single  observation  made  by 
him ;  but  as  the  true  instant  of  the  occurrence 
can  only  be  assumed  by  taking  the  mean  of  a 
number  of  observations,  the  term  has  only  a 
relative  signification.  For  instance,  if,  on  com- 
paring a  number  of  observations  of  the  same 
phenomenon  by  A  and  B,  it  be  found  that  A 
nutes  the  phenomenon,  on  the  average,  half  a 
iecond  sooner  than  B,  then  half  a  second  is  the 
diference  of  their  personal  equations ;  but  this 
does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  error  due  to  either,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  further  comparison  of  observa- 
ticns  made  by  A  and  B  with  those  of  other 
obsprrers,  that  we  are  enabled  to  assume  that 
the  tmc  instant  at  which  the  event  occurred  lies 
l-etwt^on  the  times  noted  by  them  respectively, 
or  before  or  after  both.  If,  however,  it  be 
as'-umed  that  either  A  or  B  observes  correctly, 
til'  u  the  personal  equation  of  the  other  is  half  \i 
wi'ond. 

Generally  speaking,  the  personal  equation  of 
An  observer  is  a  minute  quantity,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a  few  tenths  of  a  second,  but  it  is  some- 
times found  even  in  the  case  of  experienced 
observers  to  amount  to,  or  even  exceed,  a  whole 
se^-ond.  It  is  found  to  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
obvorver,  and  may  possibly  at  all  times  depend 
in  wme  measure  on  the  state  of  his  health. 
See  Introductions  to  the  volumes  of  the  Green' 
vich  Ohservaiions. 

Bqnatlon  of  the  Centre.  The  quantity 
by  which  the  true  longitude  of  the  earth  differs 
from  the  mean  longitude. 

Bqnation  of  Time.  In  Astronomy,  the 
difference,  expressed  in  mean  solar  time,  be- 
tween the  true  or  apparent  right  ascensv)n  of 
>he  son  and  its  mean  right  ascension.  It  may 
be  somewhat  popularly  defined  as  the  di^r- 
ence  between  the  times  indicated  by  an  accu- 
rately constructed  sun-dial  and  a  well-regulated 
dock. 

The  equation  of  time  arises  from  the  com- 
bined operation  of  all  the  causes  which  tend  to 
pntdace  inequalities  of  the  sun's  motion  in  right 
ascension.  The  first  of  these  is  the  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Bun'k  motion  in  longitude  is  onequaL  The 
^(-cond  is  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptie,  in  conse- 
nce  of  which  the  arcs  of  the  ecliptic  and 
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•^u;itor,  counting  from  the  intersection  of  these 
nrcles  to  the  meridian,  are  in  general  unequal. 
A  third,  but  comparatively  unimportant,  cause 
arises  fjrom  the  perturbations  of  the  moon  and 
planets.  • 

The  equation  of  time  is  at  its  maTimum  about 
tbe  beginning  of  Noyember,  when  it  amounts  to 
about  16  min.  16  sec  ;  and  is  snbtractiTe,  that 
iii  to  say,  the  dock  is  fluter  than  the  dial  by 
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I  that  quantity.  At  four  times  in  the  year  the 
equation  vanishes,  or  the  clock  time  and  dial 
time  agree»  This  happens  about  the  25th  of 
December,  the  16  th  of  April,  the  16th  of  June, 
j  and  the  let  of  September.  But  these  epochs, 
,  depending  on  the  longitude  of  the  sun's  perigee, 
are  subject  to  some  variation.  The  equation  is 
given  in  the  Nautical  Mmanac  for  evezy  day 
of  each  year. 

BqnatioiiSv  Binomial*  [Binoioal  Equa- 
tions.] 

BquatioBflf  BeciinroeaL  [Bmifbocaz. 
Equations.] 

Bquationst  Theorj  o£  Under  this  name 
it  is  customarv  to  include  that  branch  of  Al- 
gebra in  which  are  investigated  the  propeitiea 
of  algebraic  equations,  reduced  to  the  rational 
and  integral  form, 

F(x)-AoJr"  +  Axa*-» .  .  .  +A..i«+A.-*0, 

where  the  coefficients  Aq,  Ax,  &c.,  denote  real 
quantities.  The  great  problem  with  the  earlier 
algebraists  was  the  solution  of  such  equations, 
that  is  to  say  the  discovery  of  those  functions  of 
the  coefficients  (roots)  which,  when  substituted 
forx,  have  the  property  of  satisfying  the  equation 
by  rendering  it  an  identical  one.  [Equation.] 
In  1826,  however,  the  Norwegian  mathematician 
Abel  {(Euvres  Completes)  proved  that  the  pro- 
blem was  an  impossible  one,  in  finite  form, 
when  the  degree  n  of  the  eouation  exceeded 
four.  The  problem  had  already  been  virtually 
solved  for  equations  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  degrees,  rei»>cctively,  by  the  Hindu 
algebraists,  by  the  Italian  Cardan,  and  by  his 
pupil  Ferrari.  [Quadbic  ;  Cubic  ;  Biquad- 
ratic; and  QuABTic]  Although  our  powen 
are  thus  limited,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
general  solution  of  equations,  we  are  not  only 
in  possession  of  methods  by  which  the  roots 
of  numerical  equations  can  be  determined  to 
any  required  degree  of  accuracy  [HoBNBE'i 
Mbthod],  but  by  the  theory  of  equations  we  can 
discover  numerous  properties  of  these  roots. 
The  more  important  of  tnese  properties  we  pro- 
pose merely  to  enunciate. 

1.  If  a  be  a  root  of  the  equation  Frr)MO, 
then  the  ftinction  F  (x)  is  exactly  divinble  by 
the  binomial  x—a ;  and  conversely  if  «»a  is  a 
divisor  of  F  (x),  a  is  a  root  of  the  equaticm. 
When  F  (x)  is  oivisible  by  (x  >  a)*,  the  equation 
is  said  to  have  m  equal  roots,  a  being  their 
common  value. 

2.  Every  equation  of  the  n^  degree  has  n 
real  or  imaginary  roots!,  and  may  therefine  be 
written  in  the  form-— 

E(x)=Ao(«-«i)(«-a,)  ....  (jr-a.)"0. 

If,  of  the  roots  a^  a,  &&,  one  should  be 

imaginary  or  of  the  fann.  a-hb^^l,  it  will 
nec^sariiy  be  accompanied  by  its  oo^ugaU 

a-^b^  —  lt  and  the  two  will  eive  rise  to  the 
real  quadratic  &ctor  (x  -.  a)'  +  o". 
8.  The  sum  of  all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

F (x)-0  i«  equal  to- j^,  that  of  the  produeli 
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of  erary  two  roots  to  ^,  &c.,  generally  the  sum 

of  the  prodacta  of  ereiy  m  of  the  zxx>t8  ib  equal 
to  (— 1)"  -^  As  a  particular  case  it  follows 
that  the  prodact  of  all  the  roots  miist  be  equal 
to  (-1).  ^ 

4.  Every  rational  and  symmetrical  fdnction  of 
the  roots  of  an  equation  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  its  coefficients.  [Stmxbtricai.  Functions.] 
In  obtaining  such  expressions,  the  following 
easily  demonstrated  theorem  is  of  great  service : 

6.  If/  (x)  be  any  rational  and  integral  func- 
tion of  4P,  and  F'(x)  the  derived  function  of 
F  (*),  then  the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power 
of  jr  in  the  remainder,  obtained  by  dividing 
F  (x)/  (X)  by  F  (X),  is/(fl,)  4./(fl,)  +  . .  /(a„ ). 

6.  There  will  necessarily  be  an  odd  number 
of  real  roots  between  a  and  fi  if  F  (a)  and 
F  (/3)  have  opposite  signs,  and  an  even  number 
(or  none)  if  these  functions  have  the  same  sign. 

7.  Between  every  pair  of  adjacent  real  roots 
of  F([x)=0  lies  a  real  root  of  the  derived 
equation  F'(x)<bO. 

8.  If  F  (x)  =  0  haye  m  roots  (real  or  imagi- 
nary) each  equal  to  a,  m—  1  of  them  will  also 
be  roots  of  F*{x)='0,  The  equal  roots  of  an 
equation,  therefore,  may  always  be  detected  and 
removed.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  divide  F  (x)  by  the  greatest  com- 
mon measure  of  F  (x)  and  F*  (x). 

9.  If/ denote  the  numerical  value  of  thefiist 
coefficient  in  an  equation,  and  ^  that  of  the 
numerically  greatest  coefficient  which  has  a 
sign  opposite  to  that  of  the  firsts  then  no 

positive  root  can  be  so  great  as  1  -i-  ^    This 

theorem  suffices  at  once  for  the  disoovery  of 
inferior  as  well  as  of  superior  limits  to  both 
positive  and  negative  roots. 

With  reference  to  the  methods  of  asoertain- 
ing  the  number  of  real  and  imaginary  roots 
between  given  limits,  see  Stubk's  Thsosxii 
and  FouRnm's  Thborbx,  of  which  latter  Des- 
cartes' useful  rule  ofsicnu  is  but  a  particular 
ease.  On  the  theory  of  equations  we  have,  in 
English,  treatises  by  Murphy,  Young,  Hymers, 
Todhunter  and  others,  and,  in  French,  an  ex- 
cellent work  by  Serret,  Algilre  Supirieure  (Paris 
1849),  as  well  as  less  recent,  but  valuable  ones 
by  Budan,  Lagrange,  Fourier  and  others. 

Bqnator*  In  Astronomy,  the  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  of  which  the  pbine  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  e^th's  diurnal 
motion.  It  is  called  the  equator,  because  when 
the  sun  is  in  its  plane  the  days  and  nights  are 
exactly  equal  all  OTer  the  worid.  The  equator 
diyides  the  sphere  into  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemiroheres,  and  the  apparent  diurnal  mo- 
tions of  all  the  celestial  bodies  are  performed 
in  circles  which  are  parallel  to  it  The  right 
ascensions  are  measured  on  the  equator;  and 
the  declinations  on  circles  which  intersect  it  at 
right  angles.  The  equator,  in  the  heaTens^  is 
often  styled  the  equinoctial, 
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In  Oeogr^h^,  the  eqoatov  is  the  great  cinrlo 
of  the  terrestrial  sphere  which  is  everywbn^ 
equally  distant  from  the  two  pc^es,  and  diTJti^ 
the  earth  into  the  northern  and  southern  heini- 
spheres.  Terrestrial  longitudes  are  measured 
on  the  equator,  or  some  one  of  its  paraUei  cir- 
cles; commencing  from  some  arbitrary  point. 
which  different  nations  assume  variously,  niori 
of  them  adopting  the  meridian  which  pa>i<«'9 
through  their  capital  city  or  principal  obseira- 
tory.  Latitudes  are  counted  fioin  the  equator 
along  the  meridian, 

■qvaftortel*  An  astronomical  teksoope, 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  oontinoooaly  observ- 
ing and  noting  the  right  ascension  and  decb- 
nation  of  a  celestial  body  situated  in  any  pan 
of  the  visible  heavens,  as  exposed  to  the  tran «.  r- 
instrumentf  which  is  used  only  in  the  meriti.^ 
of  ^e  place,  and  to  the  altituds  and  oziMuti 
instrument,  which  measures  those  coordiii^tc^ 
from  ^Hiich  itJ«  name  is  derived.  The  priDci;  il 
R-ria  of  the  equatorial  mounting  is  parallel  :o 
the  earth's  axis,  and  by  means  of  this  <\>n- 
struction  it  is  possible  to  follow  a  star  fr^ysx 
rising  and  settins  by  driving  the  telescope,  eitbf  r 
by  handor  machinery,  westward,  at  the  same  rati? 
at  which  the  earth's  motion  carries  it  eastwsrl 
On  the  polar  axis  there  is  fixed  a  graduAttd 
circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  tho 
polar  axis,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  earth's 
equator.  This  is  called  tne  kaur  circle,  and  is 
furnished  with  two  indices.  If  one  be  set  to 
sidereal  time  at  the  place  of  observation,  which 
of  course  represents  the  right  ascension  of  th' 
part  of  the  heavens  then  crossing  the  meridiix 
the  other  index  will  show  the  right  asceosioo  a' 
the  part  of  the  heavens  to  whidh  the  telescc^ 
points.  In  this  mimnw  the  right  asceBfioo  <K 
a  comet,  for  instance,  may  be  at  once  fosii  ^'^ 
the  telescope  may  be  pointed  to  any  given  n^i 
ascension.  But  the  telescope  itself  is  attscbtrd 
to  another  axis,  called  the  dsclinatiom  axU,  at 
right  angles  to  tiie  former  one;  and  to  this  axi-** 
is  also  attached  at  right  angles  another  6kV, 
the  dedinaium  eirde.  The  plane  of  the  secoad 
circle  and  of  the  telescope's  motion  indedinatinn 
is  thus  in  all  positions  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  first  or  equatorial  drde.  Now  it  is 
easy  to  conceive^  from  this  gentsal  descripti<-o, 
that  when  the  telescope  is  pointed  to  a  ^ar. 
the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  telewope 
and  the  polar  axis  is  equal  to  the  polar  distuiv 
of  the  star ;  and  by  setting  the  index  of  the 
declination  circle  to  sero  when  the  telescope  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  polar  axis»  the  dedioatioa 
of  a  star  is  registered  in  all  positions  of  the  ifi- 
strument ;  consequently,  when  a  motion  is  gfrea^ 
to  the  polar  axis  without  altering  the  positioocif 
the  telescope  on  the  decUnation  oidb,  the  poi&t 
to  whidi  the  telescope  is  directed  will  always  h^ 
in  the  small  cirde  of  the  heavens  eoineident  with 
a  starts  diurnal  path;  and  heooe^  if  the  no- 
tion communicated  to  the  polar  axis  he  equal  to 
the  earth's  diurnal  rotation,  a  star  will  reouin 
constantly  in  thaftdd.  The  best  equatcaiab  ur 
now  furnished  with  drinrimq  docks.  Besides  re- 
lieving the  obflsrrer  from  the  fttigoe  of  taming 
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the  instrument,  the  motion  thus  giyen  is  perfectly 
equable,  and  all  those  jerks  are  aToided  which, 
vht<D  the  instrument  is  turned  by  the  hand,  often 
prove  fatal  to  an  observation.   [Thlbsoofb.] 

Sqnatorial  Current.    An  important  part 
of  the  stream  cunrnts  of  the  Atlantic,  first  dis- 
tinctly traceable  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little 
south  of  the  equator,  whence  it  continues  to 
run,  nearly  on  the  line,  for  a  distance  of  1,000 
milps  as  far  as  22°  west  longitude.     It  then 
ienda  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west,  and  de- 
clining southwards    runs   for  some   distance 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  South  America  until  it  is 
lost  sight  of  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons. 
Including  both  branches,  it  has  a  course  of  about 
4.000  miles.  Its  breadth,  at  first  only  150  miles, 
becomes  three  times  as  great  where  it  branches 
near  the  South  American  coast    It  has  a  mean 
Telocity  of  36  miles  per  day,  but  at  certain 
seafions  and  in  some  part  of  its  course  it  has 
been  recorded  as  reaching  more  than  three  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour.    It  is  generally  through- 
out its  course  a  cold  current,  but  the  difference 
is  not  more  than  four  or  five  degrees  when 
compared  with  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
ocean  in  any  given  latitude. 

The  nordiem  portion  of  this  great  current 
passes  along  the  coast  of  Guiana  and  enters 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  it  is  ultimately  lost,  or 
perhaps  is  converted  into  warm  water,  and  then 
is  passed  out  through  the  gulf  of  Mexico  into 
the  Atlantic  to  assist  in  forming  the  Guur 
Stream  [which  see]. 

Bquerry  (Fr.  ^yer).  In  the  British 
court,  a  subordinate  officer  nnder  the  master 
of  the  horsei  The  chief  eqneny  is  also  styled 
cl^k  marshal^  ^th  a  salary  of  500/.  per  annum. 
There  are  also  four  equerries  in  ordinaiy,  whose 
Kilvy  is  300/.  a  year,  and  an  equerry  of  the 
crown  stable^  A  queen  consort  has  three 
eqnorries. 

Bqnlanfnalmr.  •  In  Qeometry,  two  or  more 
fignres  of  the  same  kind  (usually  rectilinear) 
are  said  to  be  equiangular  when  the  angles  of 
the  one,  taken  consecutively,  are  respectively 
^nal  to  the  angles  of  the  other.  A  single 
figure  is  also  said  to  be  equiangular  when  all 
iis  angles  have  the  same  magnitude. 

Bqnlanifiitar  Spiral.  , A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  logarithmic  spiral  in  consequence 
ot  its  having  the  property  of  cutting,  at  the 
Bsme  angle,  all  its  polar  radii  vectores.  [Lo- 
OAKrrHMiG  Spibai..] 

BquUmteral  (liat  sequilateralis,  from  latus, 
a  side).  In  G^metnr,  a  rectilineal  figure  is 
said  to  be  equilateral  when  all  its  sides  are 
e/]Qa].  I^  moreover,  its  angles  are  all  equal,  it 
is  called  rfffular.  Every  equilateral  figure 
inscribed  in  a  circle  is  necessanly  equiangidar, 
&nd  therefore  regular.  The  converse  theorem, 
however,  is  only  true  fbr  polygons  with  an  odd 
number  of  sides.  Equiangular  inscribed  poly- 
gons with  an  even  number  of  sides,  if  not 
e<}uilatenil,  will  at  least  have  every  alternate 
Eide  equaL 

BqnUmtend  Blwalwe.  A  shell  is  so  called 
^en  a  tnoflrend  line  drawn  throned  the  apex 
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of  the  umbo  bisects  the  valve  into  two  equal 
and  symmetrical  parts. 

SqaUateiml  Byi»erboIa  (Gr.  twtpfioxi). 
An  hyperbola  whose  axes  are  equaL  Its  asymp- 
totes being  perpendicular  to  each  other,  it  ui 
sometimes  called  also  a  Tectangvlcr  hyperboUu 
Everpr  equilateral  hyperbola  cuts  the  line  at 
infimty  in  two  points  which  are  harmonic  con- 
jugates with  respect  to  the  imaginary  circular 
points  in  that  line,  and  conversely  every  conic 
which  so  cuts  the  line  at  infinity  is  necessarily 
a  rectangular  hyperbola.  From  this  maybe 
deduced  the  interesting  property  that  every 
conic  which  passes  through  the  intersection 
points  of  two  equilateral  hyperbolas  is  itself 
an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

SqiOlataral  Hyperbolic  Paraboloid.  A 
quadric  conoidal  surface  generated  by  a  right 
line  which,  during  its  motion,  rests  upon  two 
other  right  lines  or  directrices,  to  one  of  which 
it  always  remains  perpendicular.     [QuASBia] 

Mqniltbrtnm  (Lat.  sequilibrium,  from  libra« 
balance).  The  state  of  rest  produced  by  two 
or  more  mutually  counteracting  forces.  [Com- 
posmoxr  Aim  Bbsolution  of  Forces.] 

EaunJBBnTV.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  just 
place  or  balance  of  a  figure,  or  other  object^  so 
that  it  may  appear  to  stand  firmlv.  Also  the 
due  equipoise  of  objects,  bghts,  shadows,  &c, 
against  each  other  by  some  striking  features. 
This  ouality  is  obvious  in  the  works  of  nature^ 
as  well  in  the  human  form  as  in  landscape. 
In  the  latter,  for  instance,  the  sun  is  generally 
the  medium  of  producing  it  by  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow.  In  Architecture,  the  same 
means  are  employed  to  prod^e  the  most  striking 
effects. 

EautLiBBiux.    In  Politics.    [Balangi  or 

POWBS.] 

XqoUlbrliim  Snrfkoe.  In  the  theory 
of  attraction,  one  which  is  everywhere  nonmd 
to  the  resultant  of  attraction  upon  any  mate- 
rial particle  placed  thereon.  Its  equation  is 
obtained  by^utting  the  potential  equal  to  a 
constant,  'the  equilibrium  surface  is  the 
orthogonal  trajectofy  of  the  lines  of  force, 

[POTBimAI..]  « 

Bqnlmoiiiontal    Coao    and   Borfluie* 

[Imebtia,  MoioDiT  ofJ 

Bqnlmiilttples.  Two  or  more  magnitudes, 
alike  or  unlike  in  kind,  are  said  tooe  equi- 
multiples of  as  many  other  like  magnitudes, 
when  each  magnitude  of  the  first  set  contains 
the  corresponding  magnitude  of  the  second  set 
the  same  number  of  times.  Thus  m  A  and  mB 
are  equimultiples  of  A  and  "R,  whatever  magni- 
tudes the  latter  may  represent 

agalnootlaL    [Equatob;  Equixox.] 

aqultioetlal  Time.  Astronomers  some- 
times give  the  date  of  an  occurrence  in  equi- 
noctial time  to  get  rid  of  local  differences. 
This  is  reckoned  from  the  moment  when  tiia 
point  of  Aries  passes  the  vernal  equinox. 

■tfitwoctlal  VolBts.  The  two  omiosite 
points  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  which  the 
ecliptic  and  equator  intersect  each  other ;  the 
one  being  the  fiist  point  of  Aries,  ud  the  other 
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die  fint  point  of  libn.  The  equinoctial  points 
do  not  retain  a  fixed  position  relatively  to  the 
Stan,  bat  retrograde  or  more  backwaids  from 
east  to  west  with  a  slow  motion,  equal  to  abont50 
seconds  yearly,  requiring  26,000  yean  toaooom- 
plish  a  complete  reYolntion.  This  motion  is  called 
the  FsBCBssioK  of  thb  Equinoxes  [which  seel. 
aqiiliiox(Lat  equus,  equal,  andnox,  nigkt). 
In  Astronomy,  the  time  at  which  the  sun  passes 
through  the  equator  in  one  of  the  equinoctial 

Soints.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  the 
ays  and  nights  are  of  equal  lens:th  all  over  the 
world,  whence  the  derirHtion  of  the  term.  This 
happens  twice  every  year ;  namely,  about  the 
2l8t  of  March  and  the  22Ddof  September :  the 
former  is  called  the  vernal  and  the  latter  the 
autumnal  equinox.  The  equinoxes  do  not  di- 
Tide  the  year  into  portions  of  equal  length; 
for  in  consequence  of  the  earth  being  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun  durine  the 
summer  months,  and  its  angular  motion  in  its 
orbit  being  consequently  slower,  the  interval 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  is 
greater  than  that  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
yemal.  In  other  words,  the  sun  continues 
longer  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  equator.    At  the  beginning  of  the 

S resent  century,  the  difference  amounted  to  7 
ays  16  houn  and  61  minutes.  The  summer 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  consequently 
longer  than  in  the  southern  by  this  quantity  ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  some  meteorologists 
ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  the  higher  temperature 
that  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere under  the  same  parallel .     [Prxcsssion.] 

Bqulpaire  (Fr.).  In  oroinaiy  language, 
signifies  the  carriage,  horses,  and  liveries  which 
indicate  the  fortune  or  rank  of  any  gentleman 
when  he  appears  abroad. — Equipage^  in  marine 
affiiirs,  signifies  the  crew  of  a  ship,  together 
with  all  a  ship's  furniture,  masts,  sails,  ammu- 
nition, &c. — In  military  language.  Camp  equi- 
page means  the  tents  and  appliances  necessary 
xor  encampment. 

Bqialpoll0iioe  (Lat.  SBquipolIeo).  In  Logic, 
when  two  or  more  propositions  signify  one 
and  the  same  thing,  though  they  express  it 
differently. 

BqnlpoIleBoet  Oalenliu  of.  In  Mathe- 
matics, a  symbolical  calculus,  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Bellavitis  of  Padua.  In  many  respects  it 
is  analogous  to  the  barycentric  calculus  of  Mo- 
bius,  the  double  al^bra  of  De  Morgan,  and  the 
calculus  of  quaternions  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 
{Aft  morie  delT  Utituto  beneto  di  Seienze,  toI.  viiL 
1860.) 

Xquipotential  BurflMe.    (TonirnAL.] 

Xqnliia  (Lat.  from  equus).  jRoman  horse- 
racing  games,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Bomulus  in  honour  of  Man ;  they  were  cele- 
brated twice  every  year  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

BqvlsataoesB  (Equisetum,  one  of  the  ge- 
nera). In  Botany,  a  natural  order  of  Crypto- 
gams, inhabiting  tne  ditches  and  riyers  of  most 
parts  of  the  world.  They  have  no  decided  affi- 
mtj  with  any  known  order,  but  bear  an  external 
yssMnblsneo  to  soch  Gymno^penns  as  E^hedra^ 
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and  in  their  fructification  to  the  ordor  of  Cy- 
cada  They  have  no  medicinal  qualities ;  bnt 
for  economical  purposes  are  useful  for  polishicg 
furniture,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  silex  con- 
tained in  their  epidermis.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  laise  quantities  of  Equisetum  kyenalt 
are  imported  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Bushrs. 
They  are  considered  by  the  farmer,  who  calls 
themHorse-tails,  asasign  of  heavjr,  bad,  wet  land. 

BquUetlo  Aeid.  A  peculiar  add,  dis- 
eoyered  by  Braconnot,  existing,  combined  with 
magnesia,  in  the  Equisetum  fiuviatiU. 

aqvitaBcentlal  Cnrwe.  One  whose  tan- 
gents are  all  intersected  by  a  giyen  line  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  respective  points  si 
contact    [Tractiux.] 

Baoitant  (Lat  equitare,  to  ride).  In  BoUny, 
a  term  used  in  describing  the  venation  cf 
leaves,  to  denote  that  Uiey  overlap  each  otb<»r 
entirely  and  without  any  involution,  as  tba 
leayes  of  the  iris. 

Bqnites  (lAt  horsemen^    In  Anci»t  His- 
tory, a  dass  of  Roman  citizens,  commonly  re- 
presented by  the  English  word  knights,  but  cr.t 
answering  in  all  respects  to  its  meaning.     Ac^ 
cording  to  the  account  of  LivT  (i.  13^  Romclas 
constituted  three  centuries  of  eouites,  to  wh-  m 
he  gave  seyerally  the  names  Jbtamnenses,  Ti- 
tienses,  and  Luceres.  livy,  however,  elsewhere 
speaks    of   these  three  centuries  (who  wpr» 
collectively  called  Celeres)  as  the  three  ann^st 
tribes.     (Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Ea--y 
Roman  History,  L   438  &c.)     Down  to  tad 
time  of  Qracchus,  the  eouites  formed  rimplr  a 
division  of  the  army,  ana  their  centuries  v<?e 
composed  of  patricians  and  plebeians;  la:  -j 
the  Lex  Sempronia,  b.c.  123,  a  new  dan  a]i'<[ 
the  Ordo  Equestris  was  instituted,  and  ill  u« 
judices,  who  assisted  the  pnetor  in  trials,  v^i^ ' ) 
be  citizens  of  equestrian  fortune.     The  reilro 
of  Sulla  deprived  the  equites  of  the  sole  njht 
of  being  chosen  as  judices,  and  the  latter  y*i^ 
now  to  be  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  tT.\ 
tribuni  aerariL   The  badges  of  the  equi tes  were  a 
golden  rins  and  a  robe  with  a  narrow  pvpl<* 
border ;  and  to  them  were  appiDpriated  the  foor^ 
teen  rows  of  seats  in  the  theatres  next  the  or- 
chestra.    The  equites  furnished  the  farmers  of 
the  public  revenue,  or  publicani ;  but  though  tb.T 
had  enjoyed  this  privilege  under  the  republic  it 
was  onrv  during  tne  empire  that  they  looked  to 
such  omces  as  their  birthright     Cicero  afiKrms 
that  the  flower  of  the  Boman  diivalry,  the  ontt- 
ment  of  Bome,  the  strength  of  the  empire,  Iat  ia 
these  farmers  of  the  public  revenue:  'Flornn 
equitum    Bomanorum,  omamentum   driutis^ 
flrmamentum  reipublictt,  pnblicanomm  ordifi« 
contineri.' 

■qnitj  (Lat.  aequitas).  In  Jurispradence. 
In  the  words  of  Blackstone  (  Commtntary  L  6U 
'  Since  in  laws  all  cases  cannot  be  foreseen  or 
expressed,  it  is  necessary  that  when  the  geoenl 
decrees  of  the  law  come  to  be  applied  to  ptr- 
ticular  cases,  there  should  be  somewhere  s 
power  yested  of  defining  those  drcnmstuefi 
which  (had  thsy  been  foreseen)  the  legitUtor 
himself  would  haye  eiqpnssed.'    In  the  ooe 
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viow,  Orotius  defines    eqnitj  as   *  Correctziz 
pjus  in  quo  lex  propter  universalitatem  deficit ' 
(/>  £quitaL  i.  s.  12);   and  distingniBhes  it 
irom  tile  dispensing  power,  which  does  not 
mitigate    law,   but  dispenses  certain  persons 
ffDin  the  obligation  of  it.     Puffendorf  considers 
it  UDcier  two  heads — as  declaring  a  case  to  be 
excepted  out  of  the  general  prorisions  of  a 
liw ;  and  as  deciding  omitted  cases  on  which 
the  law  does  not  pronounce  at  all.    (Elements^ 
i  22,  23.)    The  necessity  of  some  power  to 
modify  and  apply,  with  allowances  for  particular 
caw^s,  the  strict  rules  of  law,  is  necessarily  felt 
in  every  jurisprudence,  and  provided  for  in 
diffepent  ways.     Thus  in   ancient  Borne  the 
pwtor,  •  juvare,  supplere,  interpretari,  mitigare, 
JU8  ci\ile  potuit ;  mutare  vel  tollere  non  potuit.' 
( %««/,  1. 1. 1 L  7.)  So,  in  English  law,  the  judges 
have  constantly  assumed  the  authority  to  pro- 
nounce cases  to  be  within  the  tquity,  as  it  is 
tfrniM,  of  statutes  or  rules,  when  they  are  not 
within  its  words;   as,  for  example,  action  of 
wjiste  given  by  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  against 
tt-nant  for  life  *or  years'  is  extended  by  equit- 
able construction   against   tenants  who   hold 
for  a  year  or  half  a  year  only.     But  the  word 
tqitity,  in  English  jurisprudence,  is  now  more 
projKTly  applied  to  a  separate  body  of  law, 
cmited  and  sustained  on  the  strength  of  pre- 
c<-<leuts,  and  administered  by  tribunals  distinct 
ti^>m  the  common  law  courts  of  the  country. 
The  separation  of  equity  from  law  originated 
in  the  necessity  which  has  already  been  spoken 
of;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  former 
U'iiig  administered  by  a  different  class  of  func- 
tioD;ines,  it  has  by  degrees  assumed  this  dis- 
tinct shape  and  substance.    By  seeking  relief 
lu  equity  is  now  mcant^  not  so  much  applying 
fur  a  mitigation  of  the  strict  rules  of  laV,  as 
H<H  king  a  remedy  before  a  tribunal  having  a 
jurihdiction  either  concurrent  with  the  courts  of 
liiw  or  (in  some  cases)  exclusive,  but  exercising 
it  according  to  a  diiferent  process  and  on  dif- 
ferent principles.     The  origin  of  this  peculiar 
system  is  to  be  traced,  in  part,  to  the  system 
of  uses  [UsB ;  Trust]  ;  in  part  to  the  obvious 
advantiiges  resulting  from  the  examination  of 
the  parties,  and  compelling  discovery  on  oath 
in  eases  of  fraud,  account,  &c. ;  and  to  the 
Jiower,  gradually  acquired  by  equity  judges,  of 
compelling  the  specific  performance  of  contracts 
where  ocurts  of  law  could  only  award  damages 
for  their  breach ;  in  part;  also,  to  the  peculiar 
fmictions  imposed  by  statute  and  usage  on  the 
lord  chancellor  as  guardian  of  infants,  idiots, 
and  lunatics,  superintendent  of  charities,  &c 
The  general  view  of  the  system  of  equitable 
jurisprudence  as  at  present  existing  is  given  in 
the  articles   Cuahcery  and  Tbust.     (Black- 
stone's  Commentaries^  vol.  iii. ;  Fonblanque  On 
^uitjif\  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence',  YThite 
and  Tudor,  Lteiding  Cases  in  Equity,) 
BqiUtar    of   XedMnptton.       In    Law. 

[MOBTOAOB.] 

BquiwalMitSy  Chaml<wiL  A  term  intro- 
duced into  ChemistiT  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to 
apreflB  tlie  f^ystem  or  definite  ratios  in  which 
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substances  reciprocally  combine,  referred  to  a 
common  standard  oi  unity.  If  we  assume 
hydrogen  as  unity,  it  being  the  substance  which 
combines  with  others  in  the  smallest  relative 
weight  or  proportion,  then  all  other  substances 
may  be  represented  by  certain  multiples  of  that 
unit,  expressed  with  sufficient  precision  for 
ordinary  purposes  by  whole  numbers.  [Atomic 
Thbobt  ;  Affinity.]  .  Thus,  upon  this  system 
the  equivalent  number  of  oxygen  will  be  8,  and 
that  of  water  will  be  9,  for  8  oxygen  +  1  hy- 
drogen ■■  9  water ;  the  equivalent  of  potassium 
will  be  39  and  of  potassa  or  oxide  of  potas- 
sium 47,  for  39  potassium  +  8  oxygen » 47  pot- 
assa. Upon  the  same  principle  the  equivalent 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  uniich  is  a  compound  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen,  is  37,  for  it  consists  of 
1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  86  of  chlo- 
rine ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen a  1  +  an  atom  of  chlorine  »  36.  The  equi- 
valent of  sulphur  is  16 :  to  form  sulphuric 
acid  one  atom  of  sulphur -aid  combines  with 
3  atoms  of  oxygen  (8  x  3)  =  24  ;  hence  the 
equivalent  of  an  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
16  +  24  s=40.  These  equivalents  are  often  ex- 
pressed by  certain  abbreviations,  termed  cA«?m- 
cal  symbols,  which,  as  far  as  single  equivalents 
of  the  simple  substances  are  concerned,  are 
represented,  together  with  their  equivalent 
numbers,  in  a  table  in  the  article  Chkmistrt. 

Bquiwmlwe.  A  bivalve  is  so  called  when  its 
two  valves  are  of  similar  sise  and  fonn. 

Squlwooal  Term  (Lat  ae^uivocus,  amU» 
guous).  In  L(^c,  a  term  which  has  several 
significations^  applying  respectively  and  equally 
to  several  objects.  A  word  is  generally  said  to 
be  employed  equivocally  where  the  middle  term 
is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  two  premisses 
[Syllogism]  ;  or  where  a  proposition  is  liable 
to  be  understood  in  various  senses,  according  to 
the  various  meanings  of  one  of  its  terms. 

flqaiileiui(Lat.).  Called  also  £(;^imcu/u«  and 
Equus  Minor.  The  Little  Horse ;  one  of  Ptole- 
my's constellations  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Equtjlbus.  In  Roman  Antiquities,  the  name 
given  to  a  species  of  rack  used  in  extorting 
confessions. 

Bquns  (Lat  a  horse).  The  generic  name 
of  the  quadrupeds  with  a  single  digit  and  hoof 
on  each  foot,  as  the  horse,  ass,  and  zebra.  Of 
these  species  the  horse  is  the  laigest,  most 
docile,  most  valuable,  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe.  Of  the  Mammalia 
which  existed  on  £e  earth's  surface  during 
the  tertiary  periods  of  geology,  the  horse  is  one 
of  the  few  which  have  been  preserved  to  the 
present  epoch ;  and  in  the  American  continent, 
where  it  once  became  extinct,  along  with  the 
Mastodon  and  Megatherium,  it  now  again 
ranges  wild  in  vast  troops,  the  descendants 
of  the  war-horse  introduced  by  the  European 
discoverers  and  conqueiors  of  the  so-called  X^ew 
World. 

The  wild  horses  which  inhabit  the  steppes  of 
Tartary  are  supposed  to  be,  like  those  that 
traverse  the  pampas  of  South  America,  tha 
desceodanta  of  certain  individnals  which  hara 
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escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  man.  The  best  of 
the  wild  Asiatic  races  are  those  which  inhabit 
Tscberkessi  Abassi,  and  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Caucasian  range.  The  principal  rarieties 
which  Pallas  indicates  in  tne  Asiatic  horse 
are :  the  mustachoed  horse,  characterised  bj 
numeroos  strong  bristles  on  the  npper  lip ;  the 
wooUy  horse,  a  Russian  Tarietj,  coTerea  with 
a  crisp  woolly  hair,  and  common  among  the 
Baschkirs ;  a  hairless  or  naked  horse,  not 
uncommon  amongst  the  Krim  Tartars,  who 
keep  it  always  clothed ;  and  lastly,  the  variety 
delineated  by  Johnston,  in  which  a  woolly 
mane  is  continued  from  the  neck  along  the 
middle  of  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  which  Pallas 
saw  among  the  Buracti. 

The  wikl  horses  appear  to  be  free  from  nearly 
all  those  diseases  to  which  the  domestic  breed 
are  prone.  They  are  generally  of  a  pale  or 
greyish-brown  colour,  with  brown  mane  and 
tail,  a  whitish  muzzle,  changing  to  black  about 
the  mouth.  They  are  less  than  the  domestic 
breed  ;  with  a  laiiger  head ;  longer  legs;  laiger 
ears,  with  the  apices  sub-reflected ;  the  forehead 
is  more  oonvez  above  the  eyes  ;  the  hoofs  are 
contracted  and  subcylindrical  (ungula  oon- 
tracta,  subcyHndr€u:€<B) ;  mane  sub-erect,  less 
I  lax  than  in  the  domestic  horse;  the  coat,  in 
winter,  looser  and  subundulating  along  the 
back  {in  dorso  suhundulatum) ;  the  tail  not 
very  large.  They  recognise  the  presence  of 
man  at  a  great  distance  when  he  approaches 
them  to  windward,  and  fly  from  him  with  won- 
derful speed ;  they  prefer  aunny  slopes,  and 
avoid  forests  and  steep  places.  They  do  not 
wander  beyond  the  50th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  first  change  which  domestication  works 
npon  the  form  of  the  wild  horse  is  to  increase 
the  bulk  of  his  trunk  as  compared  with  his 
head  and  limbs.  This  change  is  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  Arabian,  which  we  must 
regard  as  an  early,  if  not  first,  remove  from  Ms 
wild  neighbours  of  the  more  northern  deserts, 
which  the  Bedouin  still  hunts  for  the  sake 
of  their  flesh.  The  head  is  not  only  propor- 
tionally smaller,  but  is  remarkable  for  the 
breadth  and  squareness  of  the  forehead,  the 
shortness  and  fineness  of  the  miuzle,  the  pro- 
minence and  brilliance  of  the  eye,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  ears.  The  body  is  still  some- 
what light)  and  narrow  at  the  forepart ;  but  the 
shoulder  is  superior  in  its  formation  to  that  in 
any  other  breed.  The  Arabian  seldom  stands 
more  than  fourteen  hands  two  inches.  The 
Barb,  so  called  from  its  native  countiy,  Barbary, 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  near  ally  the 
Arabian ;  it  seldom  exceeds  fourteen  hands  and 
an  inch;  the  shoulders  are  flat,  the  chest  round, 
the  legs  rather  long,  and  the  head  small  and 
very  beautifiiL  The  Barb  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  and  gracefrd  action;  but  though  it  is 
superior  to  the  Arabian  in  its  general  form,  it 
h<lB  not  its  untiring  spirit  or  its  speed.  Our 
most  valuable  English  varieties  of  the  horse 
date  fix)m  the  introduction  of,  and  interbreed- 
ing with,  the  Barb  and  Arabian. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
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or  peculiarities  of  the  hones  which  the  ancient 
British  charioteers  managed  with  such  dex- 
terity in  their  destructive  charges  throng^  the 
disciplined  troops  of  Csesar.  They  must  hare 
been  subsequently  modified  by  crossing  with 
the  Roman  horses.  King  Athelstan  receivKi 
from  Hugh  Capet  of  Fiance  several  German 
running  horses;  William  the  Conqueror  and 
his  followers  introduced  the  Spanish  horse,  with 
the  blood  of  the  Barfo.  The  first  Arabian  horse 
is  recorded  to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  L ;  and  a  greater  adndxtarp 
of  Arabian  blood  was  a  natimd  consequence  of 
the  return  of  the  Crusaders.  King  John  de- 
voted especial  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  stud ;  and  he  imported  one  hundred  choice 
stallions  of  the  Flanders  kind.  The  size  and 
strength  required  to  carry  the  warrior  clad  in 
the  heavy  armour  of  those  days  led  to  tb*> 
frequent  introduction  in  subsequent  reign?  <^ 
the  large  and  heavy  war-horses  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Afterwards,  when  the  nobles  de- 
rived their  amusemente  more  from  the  sports  cf 
the  turf  and  field,  they  were  induced  to  cn>«s 
their  stately  and  heavy  breed  of  waivhoiscs  with 
those  of  lighter  structure  and  sieater  speed;  the 
latest  improvement  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  direct  intermixture  of  the  pnre  AnbiaiL 

The  principal  varieties  of  breeds  of  English 
horses  are :  The  hackney  or  road  horse.  *  Ha 
should  be,'  Mr.  Youatt  observes,  '  a  hunter  ia 
miniature ;  with  these  exceptions :  His  he\cht 
should  rarely  exceed  fifteen  hands  and  an  inch. 
He  will  be  sufliciently  stronff  and  more  pleasant 
for  general  work  below  that  standard.  He 
should  be  of  a  more  compact  form  than  tbe 
hunter,  of  more  bulk  according  to  Ms  beigiit 
It  is  of  essential  consequence  that  the  boM 
beneath  the  knee  should  be  deep  and  flat,  md 
the  tendon  not  tied  m.  The  pastern  shoold  b« 
short,  and  less  oblique  or  slanting  than  that  of 
the  hunter  or  racehorse.  The  foot  should  be 
of  a  size  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of  the 
animal,  neither  too  hollow  nor  too  flat,  aiui 
open  at  the  heels.  The  forelegs  should  be 
perfectly  straight ;  for  a  horse  with  his  knees 
bent  will  from  a  slight  cause,  and  espedaHv  if 
over-weighted,  come  down.  The  beck  shodd 
be  straight  and  short,  yet  sufficiently  long  to 
leave  comfortable  room  for  the  saddle  between 
the  shoulders  and  the  Aurit  without  pressing  on 
either.  Some  persons  prefer  a  hollow-badifd 
horse.  It  is  generally  an  easy  one  to  go.  It 
will  canter  wdl  with  a  ladv ;  but  it  will  not 
carry  a  heavy  weight  or  stand  muek  hard  wort 
The  road  horse  should  be  high  in  tbe  fbiehesd, 
round  in  the  barrel,  and  deep  in  the  chest' 

The  ori^n  of  the  better  land  of  coach  horf^, 
sap  Mr.  X  ouatt,  is  the  Cleveland  bay,  eoo^c^ 
pnncipally  to  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  vith 
Lincolnsmre  on  one  side  and  Korthumbo'Itnd 
on  the  other,  but  difficult  to  meet  with  pore  io 
either  county.  The  Cleveland  mue  is  aoased 
by  a  three-fourth  or  thorough-bred  hone  of 
sufficient  substance  and  heiffht>  and  the  prodoee 
is  the  coach  horse  most  in  repute,  with  his 
arched  crest  and  l%h  action. 
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Tliere  is,  or  rather  was,  a  breed  called,  from 

its  round  punchy  make,  the  Suffolk  punch, 

'It  stood  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands,  of  a 

Bonr I  colour ;  was  large-headed,  low-shouldered, 

and  thick  on  the  top ;  deep  and  round-chested ; 

lung-backed;  high   in   the   croup;  large  and 

strung  in  the  quarters ;  fiiU  in  the  flanks  ;  round 

in  the  legs,  and  short  in  the  pasterns.     It  was 

therery  horse  to  throw  his  whole  weight  into  a 

collar,  with  sufficient  activity  to  do  it  effectually, 

and  hardihood  to  stand  a  long  day's  work.' 

This  valuable  breed  is  now  nearly  extinct :  it 

is  thought  to  have  been  produced  from  the 

Norman  stallion   and  the  Suffolk  cart  mare. 

Excellent  carriage    horses    are    obtained    by 

crossing  the  Suffolk  breed  with  a  good  hunter. 

The  best  dray  horses  are  produced  from 

thf^  SiifTolk  punch  crossed  with  the  Flanders. 

The  breed  of  English  racers  is  traced  authen- 

ti.-iilly  to  an  Arabian  stallion  introduced  into 

tills  country  by  a  Mr.  Darley,  and  hence  called 

the  Ihrli^  Arabian,  Anterior  to  this  period  the 

]  vJi^roe  of  a  racer  can  rarely  be  carried  back 

It'} Olid  some  obscure  reference  to  an  Eastern 

Iiorse.    The  Darley  Arabian  was  the  sire  of 

Flving  Childers,  and  the  great-grandsire  of 

Eclipsti.    Eclipse  was  remarkable  for  the  very 

^eut  size,  obliquity,  and  lowness  of  his  should- 

•  !> ;  the   shortness  of  his  forequarters ;    his 

ample  and  finely  proportioned  quarters,  and 

tilt*  swelling  muscles  of  his  fore-arm  and  thigh. 

H*  was,  moreover,  whatis  termed  a  thick-tvinaed 

horse,  and  puffed  and  roared  so  as  to  be  heard 

at  a  considerable  distance ;  yet  he  never  had  an 

<  p;x>nent  on  the  turf  sufficiently  fleet  to  put  his 

Aiil  ^ipeed  to  the  test.     Eclipse  died  at  the  age 

of  twenty-flve  years,  having  begot  the  extra- 

onlinary  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 

I'jur  winners.  Another  stream  of  Eastern  blood 

^'R^  introduced  into  the  swelling  veins  of  our 

t  ij  orough-bred  horses  by  a  beautiful  Barb,  called 

the  Godolpkin  Arabian, 

The  hunter,  a  favourite  English  variety,  in- 
cludes as  modi  of  the  blood  and  high  breed- 
ine  of  the  racer  as  is  compatible  with  the 
]^wer  and  endurance  demanded  by  the  chase. 
The  author  of  the  excellent  work  on  the  horse 
in  the  Library  of  Usrful  Knowledge  thus 
tlejwribes  the  good  points  of  a  hunter:  *The 
tirst  property  of  a  good  hunter  is,  that  he 
[should  be  light  in  hand.  For  this  purpose 
his  head  must  be  small ;  his  neck  thin,  espe- 
cially beneath ;  his  crest  firm  and  arched ;  and 
hi'<  jaws  wide.  The  head  will  then  be  well 
^^t  on.  It  will  form  a  pleasant  angle  with 
tlie  neck,  which  gives  a  light  and  pleasant 
roouth.' 

The  more  extreme  varieties  which  we  have  in 
Fnzland  are  the  poniee  and  Galloways :  of  these 
the  Sheltie  or  Shetland  pony  is  the  most  dimi- 
uutive ;  it  rarely  exceeds  nine  hands  high,  and 
Hjraetimcs  does  not  reach  seven  and  a  half.  His 
strength  is  proportionally  far  mater  than  his 
i^ize ;  he  18  perfectly  docile,  and  will  fatten  on 
the  hardest  fiire. 

The  dental  chaiacter  of  the  horse,  and  of  the 
genus  EquMBf  is  thns  expressed  in  loology : — 
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i.  e.  it  has  six  incisors  or  nippers  in  the  front  of 
both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  one  tusk  or  ca- 
nine, and  SIX  molars  or  grinders,  on  each  side  of 
both  jaws.  They  appear  in  the  following  order. 
The  two  middle  incisors  and  the  two  anterior 
grinders  come  into  place  at  about  a  week  after 
birth ;  the  third  grinder  in  the  course  of  the 
first  month ;  the  two  adjoining  incisors  before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  week ;  the  two  outer  inci- 
sors between  the  sixth  and  ninth  month ;  making 
the  six  incisors  above  and  below,  and  completing 
what  is  termed  the  coifs  mouth.  There  are  also 
two  very  small  deciduous  canines  developed  about 
the  sixth  month ;  the  fourth  grinder  generally 

makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 

g 

and  thus  the  formula,  indsora  -,  molares 

6 

is  characteristic  of  the  yearling  foaL  A  fifth 
grinder  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year ;  and  now  commences  the  displace- 
ment of  the  first  set,  and  the  protrusion  of  tha 
second  or  permanent  set  of  teeth.  The  de- 
ciduous teeth  are  lost  in  the  order  of  their 
acquisition ;  the  two  middle  incisors  of  both  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  aro  displaced  between  the 
second  and  thira  years;  the  first  and  second 
deciduous  grinders  are  shed  at  two  years  and 
eight  months.  A  three-year  old  colt  has  the 
permanent  middle  incisors  above  the  gum,  but 
not  on  a  level  with  the  adjoining  deciduous  inci- 
sors ;  they  are  also  characterised  by  a  large  and 
deep  groove  containing  a  black  substance  travers- 
ing transversely  the  working  edge  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth ;  the  sixth  grinder  is  also  coming  into 
place.  At  three  years  and  a  half  or  little  later 
the  a(^*oining  deciduous  incisors  are  shed,  and 
their  laige  successors  begin  to  peep  above  the 
gum ;  the  small  lateral  incisors  are  diminished 
in  size  and  much  worn.  This  gpves  a  very 
characteristic  condition  to  the  mouth. 

AX  four  years  the  sixth  grinder  has  attained 
the  level  of  the  others ;  ^e  permanent  tusks 
begin  to  appear ;  the  second  permanent  incisors 
have  come  into  place,  and  aro  marked  with  a 
deep  fissuro  extending  quite  across  the  edge  of 
the  crown ;  the  corresponding  mark  in  the 
middle  incisors  is  worn  wider  and  fainter;  the 
third  deciduous  grinder  is  shed.  The  external 
incisors  aro  shea  between  four  and  a  half  and 
five  years.  At  fiw  years  their  permanent  suc- 
Q^saoTB  aro  in  place,  with  a  long  deep  mark  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  edge  of  the  crown.  The 
corresponding  mark  is  much  worn  in  the  middle 
incisors,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  adjoining 
ones.  The  tusks  aro  about  an  inch  in  length. 
At  six  years  the  mark  or  fissure  on  the  middle 
incisors  is  worn  away,  but  a  discolouration  on 
the  part  remains;  the  mark  in  the  a^joii^uig 
incisors  is  shorter,  broader,  and  fainter;  and 
the  lateral  incisors  present  the  edges  of  the 
enamel  in  a  more  regolar  state,  add  evidently 
worn;  the  tusks  are  an  inch  in  length  and 
pointed ;  the  third  permanent  grinder  has  taken 
Its  place  in  the  dental  series.    At  ssven  years 
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the  mark  ib  worn  away  on  the  four  middle 
inciflon  in  both  jaws,  and  is  in  progresa  of  obli- 
teration in  the  lateral  incisor ;  the  apex  of  the 
canine  or  tnsk  is  blnnted.  At  tig)U  years  the 
mark  is  gone  firom  all  the  lower  incisors,  and  thej 
cease  to  afifbrd  any  indication  of  the  subsequent 
age  of  the  horse.  The  tusks  are  rounded  off; 
the  marks  remain  longer  on  the  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Of  course  the  marks  are  obliterated 
in  proportion  to  the  friction  to  which  the  teeth 
are  suoject ;  they  are  sooner  lost  in  a  stall-fed 
horse  than  in  one  at  grass ;  they  are  prema- 
turely worn  away  in  the  crib-biter. 

The  age  of  a  horse  being  always  calculated 
from  the  first  of  May,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  animal  be  a  late  foal  of 
one  year  or  an  early  one  of  the  next  A  horse 
may  De  made  to  appear  older  than  he  really  is  by 
premature  extraction  of  the  deciduous  teeth : 
or  younger  by  imitating  artificially  the  natural 
marks  of  the  incisors  after  they  bare  been 
obliterated  by  attrition ;  but  these  frauds  are 
readily  detected  when  all  the  concomitant  con- 
ditions of  a  horse's  mouth  are  scanned  by  the 
practised  eye. 

Owinff  to  the  premature  labour  to  which  the 
horse  is  m  general  condemned  in  this  country, 
and  to  the  present  rapid  rate  of  traTelling,  he 
has  rarely  a  chance  of  living  out  his  natural 
term  of  existence.  A  well-UMd  horse  may  last 
between  thirty  and  forty  years.    Mr.  Percival 

fiyes  an  account  of  a  barge-horse  that  died  in 
is  sixty-second  year.  Mr.  Youatt  quotes  the 
record  of  another  horse  that  received  a  ball  in 
his  neck  at  the  battle  of  Preston  in  1715,  and 
which  was  extracted  at  his  death  in  1768. 

Sim.    [JGra.] 

Bradioated  (Lat.).  In  Heraldry,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  tree  or  flower  torn  up  by  the  root 

Brased  (Lat  erasus,  parts  of  erado,  I  scrape 
off).  In  Heraldry,  signifies  anything  forcibly 
torn  off,  leaving  the  edges  jagged  and  imeveu ; 
as,  a  lion's  head  erased,  &c. 

Xraatiaiia.  The  followers  of  Erastus,  a 
German  divine,  bom  1524;  a  sect  which  ob- 
tained some  notoriety  in  England  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars.  They  referred  the  punish- 
ment of  all  offences,  civil  or  religious,  to  the 
civil  magistrate ;  and  asserted  that  the  church 
had  no  power  to  enforce  any  acts  of  discipline, 
nor  to  refuse  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  anyone  who  desired  it 

Mrato  (Ghr.l  In  Mythology,  the  muse  who 
presided  over  love  poetry.   (Hesiod.  rA«y.  78.) 

Srbimii*  A  metal,  the  oxide  of  which, 
erbiOf  is  stated  by  Mosander  to  accompany 
yttria,  but  its  presence  has  not  been  satis* 
factorilv  ascertained. 


ftbns(Gr.''Ep«/kt).  In  Greek  Mythologr, 
the  son  of  Chaos  and  Darkness,  who  dwelt  m 
the  gloomy  space  through  whioh  the  souls 
passed  to  Hades. 

■reeti  In  Heraldry,  any  animal  or  part  of 
an  animal  which,  being  naturally  horizontal,  is 
placed  perpendicularly. 

Mr— ia<wmmta  (a  word  made  up  of  Gr.  iip4fut, 
fftntlVf  and  itwatSf  a  burning),    A  retrogressive 
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ohasge  brought  about  in  dead  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  pnxy«s  is  piv- 
cisely  the  same  as  occurs  when  fuel  is  burnt 
in  an  ordinary  fire-grate ;  the  rapidity  of  th<» 
operation  in  the  latter  case,  however,  causes*  hue!! 
a  sensible  appreciation  of  the  evolved  heat  and 
resulting  light  as  to  necessitate  another  word  to 
express  the  phenomena,  viz.  combustion.  Th<; 
term  cUcag  has  a  wider  and  looser  applicaiti  n 
than  that  of  eremacausis.  It  is  usc^  to  isii- 
cate  natural  disintegration  of  any  kind.  Tha^ 
old  walls  are  said  to  decay,  not  from  any  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  but  chiefly  from  the  jftfchitri- 
col  action  of  rain  and  frost  whilst  old  dead 
trees  in  decaying  literally  buna  slowly  away. 

arathlamns  (Gr.  ip^fm^  to  excite  or  irri' 
tate),  A  state  of  great  generid  over-exatemf-nt 
induced  by  abuse  of  mercury,  or  depres<«in^ 
agents.  It  shows  a  small  feeble  and  qoi<<k 
pulse,  pnecordial  sinkings,  fiiintings,  &o.,  a  n't 
occasionally  terminates  suddenly  in  de-jth. 
The  toneue  may  be  clear  throughout  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  secretions  natural 

■ryastaliim  (Lat  from  Gr.  ipy^aitai,  I 
toil),  A  workhouse,  or  a  dwelling  place  for  Th<* 
slaves ;  they  are  described  by  the  old  Rt^man 
authors  upon  agriculture  as  dark  UDventibt"<J 
rooms,  where  aU  kinds  of  cruelty  were  piactiatil 
on  the  unfortunate  victims. 

Brffot  (Fr.  a  spur).    A  disease  of  the  Fed 
of  rye  and    other    grasses,  produced  by  t~H 
attadcs  of  fungus,  which,  taking  po«tessiaD  <i 
the  ovary,  destroys  it,  producing  in.  its  room  s 
long,  black,  hard,  hornlike  body.    Ergot  is  ^ 
markable  for  its  specific  stimulating  effects  ufori 
the  uterus,  and  is  much  employed  in  cuc9  f 
difficult  paiturition.     Hence  i(  received  :bd 
name  of  Oidium  aborti/acims.     It  causes  dan- 
gerous gangrene  when  taken,  as  it  sometimf^ 
has  been,  among  bread-corn ;  and  as  it  if  in 
some  seasons  extremely  abundant^  there  csb  W 
no  doubt  that  to  it  may  be  attributed  mach  <  f 
the  injury  sustained  by  flocks  and  herds,  either 
in  the  shape  of  gangrene,  orby  oauaing  tSem  to 
slip  their  young.     [Ebootism.] 

BrffotlB.  The  acrid  bitter  active  principle 
of  ergot 

■rffotinBu  The  condition  produced  in 
those  who  part  ike  of  ergotised  or  diseased 
rye  as  an  article  of  food.  The  symptorA 
occurring  from  ingestion  of  this  poison  in 
small  and  continuous  doses  are  of  very  marfc'd 
character.  The  disease  has  been  called  by 
various  names.  We  have  adopted  the  Frpsch 
name,  while  the  Germans  call  the  distsbn 
the  Krieblekrankheit  or  creeping  sickn<><«. 
Nearly  every  part  of  the  Continent  has  saf- 
fered  at  some  time  or  other  from  eigod^m. 
appearing  as  an  epidemic.  It  attacks  penons 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  The  disease  is 
divided  into  two  forms,  vis,  eonvuUite  tnd 
gangrenous  ergotism. 

The  first  is  eharacterised  by  marked  b^i 
symptoms,  such  as  vertigo,  weariness,  partial 
loss  of  sight  and  of  sensibilitv,  formicatioo,  cm- 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  tne  extremiti^  ^ 
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partial  jaundice.  In  the  early  stage  the  appe- 
tite is  Toracious;  but  the  severer  symptoms 
Boon  supervene,  and  death  occurs  by  convul- 
6ion.  In  the  gangrenous  form  the  appetite  is 
Toraciousy  and  the  sense  of  formication  is  also 
observed  as  in  the  convulsive  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  extremiti*^  then  become  colder 
than  in  their  natural  state,  and  gangrene  sets 
in.  Ergotism  was  probably  known  long  before 
the  cause  was  detected,  for  we  find  the  follow- 
ing curious  passage  in  the  works  of  Sigebert 
nhont  the  year  1089:  *A  pestilent  year, 
especially  in  the  western  parts  of  Lorraine, 
where  many  persons  became  putrid  in  conse- 
quence of  their  inward  parts  oeing  consumed 
by  St.  Anthony*s  fire.  Their  limbs  were  rot- 
ten, and  became  black  like  coal;  They  either 
perished  miserably,  or,  deprived  of  their  putrid 
hands  and  feet,  were  reserved  for  a  more 
miserable  life.*  Ergotised  lye  is  used  medi- 
cinallv  in  several  forms  of  disease,  but  more 
especially  to  increase  the  ezpulsatory  efibrts  of 
the  womb  in  protracted  labours,  and  to  restrain 
uterine  hsemorrliage.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by 
a  large  dose  of  ergot,  the  symptoms  are  nausea, 
dryness  of  throat,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  stupor 
and  dilated  pupil.  In  pregnant  females  abor- 
tion occurs. 

BrloaeesB  (Erica,  one  of  the  genera).  A 
natural  order  of  shrubby  hypo^pous  Exogens, 
inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  many 
other  places.  It  differs  from  Vacciniacea  and 
Campanulaeea  in  the  superior  ovary ;  from 
Kpacridacea  in  the  anther  being  two-celled ; 
frum  PyrolacecB  and  Monotropacf<8  in  the 
structure  of  the  seeds,  and  in  habit;  and  from 
all  the  orders  represented  by  ScrophiUariacea 
and  Gfntianacca  in  the  number  of  the  cells  of 
the  ovary  agreeing  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla.  Their  general  qualities  are  ustrin- 
p^Mlt  and  diuretic,  some  few  being  poisonou.s. 
The  ArbutuSf  Andromeda,  Kalmia,  Bhododen- 
dron,  AzaUny  all  well-known  shrubby  plants  of 
grt'at  lx>auty,  belong  to  this  order. 

Srlcbthlans.     [Ebichthus.] 

Sriotatlms.  A  genus  of  long-tailed  Deca- 
V^  Crustaceans,  inhabiting  the  tropical  ocean. 
These  Crustacea  are  remarkable  for  the  delicate 
and  often  transparent  and  colourless  character 
of  their  large  and  undivided  thoracic  shield  or 
carapace,  which  is  always  terminated  anteriorly 
in  a  styliform  rostrum :  they  have  no  movable 
mstrid  plate,  and  the  gills  are  in  general  very 
^mall  and  simple,  and  sometimes  wholly  incon- 
spicuous. The  genus  thus  characterised  is  now 
Mibdivided  into  SquilJerichtktts,  Almia^  and 
tlrichthus  proper ;  and  the  whole  are  included 
under  the  family  name  of  Erichthiana^  or 
fyichthid^f  which  in  the  natural  system  ranks 
next  to  the  Squillida,  or  sea  mantises. 

Brtduiiis  (Lat.).  In  Astronomy,  one  of  the 
ancient  constellations  in  the  southern  hemi- 
Bpherp,  first  mentioned  by  Aratus. 

BiiBaeeiui  (Lat  a  hedgehog).  A  cenus  of 
Qseful  insectivorouB  Mammals,  of  which  our 
conunon  bedgehog  is  a  well-known  and  un- 
deservedly persecuted  species.    The  teeth  are 
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small,  and  form  a  series  of  sharp  bristling 
points,  well  adapted  for  the  crushing  of  bee- 
tles, or  cracking  the  backbone  of  a  snake;  but 
quite  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  self-defence 
against  larger  carnivorous  quadrupeds.  Nature 
has,  however,  provided  the  hedgehog  with  a 
coat  of  armour,  thickly  bristled  over  with  strong 
elastic  spines,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  by 
powerful  cutaneous  muscles  over  every  part  of 
the  body.  When  the  hedgehog  thus  puts  him- 
self in  a  defensive  attitude,  he  resembles  a 
bristled  sphere ;  and  is  capable  of  enduring  hard 
blows  or  heavy  falls  without  suffering  material 
iiyuiy. 

As  the  food  of  the  hedgehog  consists  almost 
wholly  of  cold-blooded  animals,  which  in  our 
climate  almost  entirely  disappear  from  the 
scene  of  nature  in  the  winter  season,  the  hedge- 
hog must  have  starved  if  he  had  not  been  en- 
dowed with  the  singular  property  of  subsiding 
into  a  state  of  suspended  animation  during  the 
period  of  famine.  In  order,  however,  to  pre- 
serve the  low  temperature  which  he  then  pos- 
sesses, he  prepares  in  some  retired  hole  a  soft 
nest  of  moss  and  leaves ;  and  thus  passes  his 
winter.  All  the  store  of  nutriment  which  he 
carries  with  him  to  his  place  of  hibernation  is 
a  thick  layer  of  fat  about  his  viscera  and  be- 
neath his  skin,  which  is  slowly  absorbed,  as  the 
little  waste  of  his  inactive  life  requires,  and 
more  rapidly  during  the  first  few  days  of  his 
resuscitation  in  spring.  The  female  produces 
from  two  to  four  young  ones  in  the  summer ; 
they  are  blind,  and  covered  with  soft  and  flexi- 
ble spines.  The  hedgehog  has  thirty -six  teeth. 
The  intermaxillary  bones  contain  six  teeth,  of 
which  the  two  anterior  are  longer  than  the 
rest^  placed  wide  apnrt^  directed  obliquely 
downwards  with  a  slight  convergence.  The  six 
upper  incisors  are  opposed  to  six  below,  of 
which  the  two  anterior  ones  have  the  same  dis- 
proportionate size  as  the  corresponding  onea 
above.  Of  the  remaining  teeth,  the  four  pos- 
terior ones  on  each  side  of  both  jaws  are  large, 
multicuspidate,  true  molares.  The  interme- 
diate teeth  are  small,  with  two  fangs,  and 
reprejient  the  spurious  molares. 

Siinyv,  less  correctly  Brlnnys  (Gr.  iptp6s). 
In  the  mythology  of  .£schylus,  the  Erinyes  are 
invisible  beings  who  execute  judgment  on  those 
who  have  shed  blood.  Thus  the  Erinyes  of 
Clytaemnestra  haunt  Orestes,  until  he  is  deli- 
vered from  them  by  the  verdict  of  the  Athenian 
Areopagus.  But  these  personal  attributes  do 
not  belong  to  them  in  the  Vedic  mythology, 
where  Erinys  appears  under  the  name  Saranyii, 
as  the  fresh  and  early  davn.  The  transition 
is  easily  explained.  The  original  phrase  applied 
to  the  guilty  was,  *Sarany<i  [the  light]  will 
find  out  your  sin ; '  and  as  soon  as  Erinys  be- 
came a  person,  she  would  naturally  be  invested 
in  sombre  and  gloomy  colcurs. 

Bliobotrya  (Gr.  tpioy,  wooi,  and  fidrpw^ 
a  bunch).  The  Loquat  cr  Japanese  Medlar, 
E.japonicu,  is  the  principal  plant  of  this  genus 
of  Pamacea.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers  succeeded  by  oval  pale  orange 
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fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  and  having  a 
sharp  subacid  flavour.  It  blossoms  too  early 
to  be  grown  as  a  fruit  outdoors  in  this  country, 
and  is  hardly  worth  house  culture ;  but  in 
warmer  countries,  as  at  Malta,  it  succeeds  ad- 
mirably. It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
India,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan.  In  warm 
countries  its  subacid  fruit  is  grateful  to  the 
palate. 

Biiocmilaoe«B  (Eriocaulon,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  Endcgens,  of  the 
Glumal  alliance,  inhabiting  the  marshes  of 
most  parts  of  the  world:  usually  combined 
with  Restiacca.  It  is  composed  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  cellular  spongy  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  in  close  heaas ;  it  contains  no 
species  of  any  known  use.  Some  of  the  Erior 
cauhna  of  Brazil  grow  six  feet  high. 

XrionMter  (Gr.  tpiov^  wool^  and  fAhpoy,  a 
measure).  An  optical  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  diameters  of  minute  particles  and  fibres, 
by  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  any  one  of  the 
series  of  coloured  rings  which  they  produce. 
'  The  eriomet«r  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  card  or 
a  plate  of  brass,  having  an  aperture  of  about  a 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
perforated  with  about  eight  small  holes.  The 
fibres  or  particles  to  be  measured  are  fixed  in  a 
slider;  and  the  eriometer  being  placed  before 
a  strong  light,  and  the  eye  assisted  by  a  lens 
applied  behind  the  small  hole,  the  rings  of 
colours  will  be  seen.  The  slider  must  then  be 
drawn  out  or  pushed  in  till  the  limit  of  the  first 
red  and  green  ring  (the  one  selected  by  Dr. 
Young)  coincides  with  the  circle  of  perforations, 
and  the  index  will  then  show  on  the  scale  the 
size  of  the  particles  or  fibres.*  (Brewster's 
OpticSf  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,) 

Bripbla  (Gr.  Ipi^os).  A  gentis  of  short- 
tailed  or  Brachyurous  Crustaceans,  including 
the  Cancer  8pi7ufron8t  Herbst ;  Cancer  cona' 
gra^  Fabr. ;  and  other  later  discovered  species. 

Biis  (Gr.  strife).  In  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Nyx,  the 
night,  and  sister  of  Ares.  In  the  myth  of  Paris 
and  (Enon^,  it  is  IS^sUb  who  throws  the  golden 
apple,  inscribed  as  a  gift  for  the  fairest,  on  the 
banquet  table  of  the  gods  who  were  celebrat- 
ing the  wedding  feast  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 
£ris  is  introduced  into  the  Roman  mythology 
under  the  name  Discordia. 

Brlflina  (Gr.  a  cause  of  quarrel^  from  its 
variance  with  others  of  its  family).  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  Vockj/acta  found  in  tropical 
America.  One  of  the  species,  E.  Japura,  is  the 
Japura  of  Brazil,  a  tree  growing  to  the  height 
of  100  feet  or  more,  and  bearing  a  red  fruit, 
the  kernel  of  which  is  eaten  raw  or  boiled. 
The  kernels  are  also  prepared  by  being  boiled 
from  morning  to  night,  then  well  covered  up 
and  put  for  two  or  three  we^^ks  into  baskets  in 
running  water,  where  they  acquire  a  disagree- 
able stereoraceous  odour ;  they  are  then  beaten 
up  in  a  mortar  till  they  acquire  the  consistence 
of  pale  butter,  and  in  this  state  placed  in  cylin- 
drical baskets  of  palm  stems.    Japura  buttor, 
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kept  dry  by  being  placed  on  a  stage  orer  the 
fire,  will  remain  gcJxi  for  two  or  three  yearj, 
and  is  used  in  gravies.  It  retains  a  Tile  smell, 
but  is  said  to  be  savoury. 

grmtnn*  In  Heraldiy,  one  of  the  furs  us«^i 
in  blazonry.  It  represents  the  skin  of  tbit 
animal  white,  spotted  or  timbered  with  bkt'k. 
Ermines  is  black,  spotted  or  timbered  with 
white.  Erminitcs  difiers  finom  emtine  in  having 
the  side  hairs  of  the  timberings  red.  ErjHiyvy.' 
is  the  same  as  ermine,  except  that  gold  is  Ftib- 
stituted  for  the  white.  Peon  is  black,  timbered 
with  gold. 

Ermine.    ('This,'  says  Owlllim,  ' is  a  litt> 
beast  less  than  a  squirrel,  that  hath  his  Ix-ini; 
in  the  woods  of  the  land  of  Armenia^  when^'f 
he  taketh  his  name.'^    In  Zoology,  a  species  ef 
MustcUif  or  stoat,  differing  from  the  oomm«^D 
wciisel  in  being  about  one- third  larger,  and  in 
having  a  somewhat  broader  head  ai^  a  longer 
tail.     In  the  summer  season  the  upper  part  cf 
the  head,  neck,  and  body,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  tail,  are  of  a  pale  reddish-lm>wn  colour ; 
the  under  parts  white,  with  a  very  slight  tiu:^ 
of  yellow ;  tip  of  the  tail  black,  and  aomewh:it 
bushy.    In  the  winter  the  whole  of  the  bcdj 
becomes  white,   slightly  tinged  with  yeliov,- 
but  the  black  termination  of  the  tail  is  p^?- 
manent    The  fur  is  closer  and  Uner  at  th'> 
season,  especially  in  the  colder  latitudes,  &  m 
which  countries  the  ermine  aflfbrds  one  of  th« 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  fur&    Wh$Q 
made  up  the  tails  are  inserted  one  to  each  j'kia. 
at  regular  distances,  and  in  the  quincunx  ordi^r ; 
and  thus  arranged  the  ermine  fur  forms  tb^ 
distinctive  doubUng  of  the  state  robes  of  savf 
rtngns  and  nobles,  as  well  as  of  their  cro^ia 
and  coronets. 

Snniiioto.  In  Heraldiy,  a  fur  in  which  tk 
field  is  gold,  and  the  spots  or  tufts  black. 

Broded  (Lat  erodo,  /  ffnaw  off).  In  Zoo- 
logy, when  a  part  has  its  edges  ixTfgsIaHj 
jagged,  as  if  gnawed  or  eaten. 

Bros  (Gr.  tptts,  love).  In  Greek  mytholi>cj, 
the  god  of  love.  In  Hesiod,  Eros  is  one  of  ili^ 
great  cosmogonic  powers,  along  with  Ch^c^ 
Gaea,  and  Tartarus.  Later  poets  describe  him 
variously  as  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Ares.  i>f 
Artemis  and  Aphrodite.  His  chief  characteristic 
is  youthfulness  and  the  power  of  inspiiing  the 
passion  of  love.  In  the  Veda,  Eros  appi^nn 
under  the  name  Arusha,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent epithets  or  names  of  the  sun ;  but,  &s  in 
the  Greek  mythology,  Arusha  is  represented  a 
a  child.  He  is  the  young  sun,  ariving  airay 
the  dark  night,  and  awakening  the  earth  vifh 
his  rays,  which  later  poets  converted  into  arrows, 
like  the  lances  of  Phisbus  and  Heracles.  (Max 
Miiller,  '  Comparative  Mythology,'  in  Oxford 
Essays  for  1866.) 

Srose  (Lat.  erosns,  eaten  away).  In  Botany, 
having  the  edges  irregularly  ja^ed. 

Brotle  (Gr.  ipttrutSs,  from  Ij^s,  hve).  As 
epithet  applied  generally  to  all  that  nkt^ 
to  or  excites  the  passion  of  lore.  In  a  mor^ 
confined  sense,  this  appellation  has  been  ooo- 
feired  on  a  certain  mss  of  Qnek  and  LitiA 
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authors,  both  in  proso  and  poetry,  of  whose 
writiDgs  love  formed  the  principal  theme.  Of 
thpse  the  most  distingnished  are  Achilles  Tatius, 
Heliodorus,  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Ovid,  Tibnllafi, 
rr»pertiufl,  &c. 

Brotonuuila  (Gr.  ifmt,  and /iaWa,  madness). 
MiDtal  aberration,  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
b)'  the  passion  of  lore. 

Brpetology.    [Hebfbtoi:x)OT.] 

BrpetOB.    [Hbrpbton.] 

Bmta  rLat.).  In  Printing,  the  faults  that 
]i.iye  escaped  in  the  impression,  or,  as  the  case 
iiiny  be,  in  the  composition  of  a  work;  usually 
iriH-rted  in  a  list  either  at  the  commencement  or 
the  pu<l  of  the  book.  This  manner  of  indicating 
tv{v>j.rniphical  errors  is  coeval  with  the  art  of 
[Tinting  itself.  Various  dissertations  have  been 
dtvotiHito  this  subject;  among  others  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Lindenberg,  De  Erroribus 
T;ipograj>hicis^  which,  although  of  a  somewhat 
inipnicticable  nature,  contains  many  ingenious 
observations. 

Srrhlnes  (Gr.  Kf^iyop,  fix>m  fit,  the  nose). 
Kt-meilies  whidi  induce  an  increased  secretion 
ct  Fjasul  mucus.  When  this  is  accompanied  by 
pr.it  zinjj,  they  are  called  sternutatories.  They 
an-  jirincipally  used  to  relieve  chronic  affections 
'f  the  eyes,  face,  and  brain,  and  are  perhaps 
^ nful  on  the  principle  of  ooonter-irritation. 

I>M  FF.] 

Srror.  In  Law,  a  writ  of  error  is  one  which 
puthorises  the  judges  of  a  superior  court  to 
•^x-iniine  a  record  on  which  judgment  has  been 
mven  in  an  inferior  court  on  an  allegation  of 
trrorin  pleading  a  process,  &c.,  and  to  affirm 
or  reverse  the  same.  It  is  the  common  remedy 
tr  erroneous  judgments  in  courts  of  record. 
Krror  lies  from  inferior  courts  of  record,  and 
in>ni  the  Common  Pleas,  to  the  Sang's  Bench ; 
from  each  of  the  three  superior  courts  to  the 
J  :'ii;«'s  of  the  other  two  sitting  in  the  Exchequer 
•  liiiiiber;  from  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
itj  'crtain  cases  directly  f  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  lies  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases.  Writ 
<  t'  error  must  be  brought  within  twenty  years. 
Comet ly  speaking,  it  is  applicable  only  for  the 
r>^veri>al  of  judgments  on  account  of  errors  in 
law,  and  not  of  fact. 

^Sn^  The  name  given  by  the  English  and 
^ots  to  the  dialect  of  Celtic  spoken  by  the  in- 
Kulitants  of  the  Highhmds  of  Scotland.  The 
f-  rm  is  evidently  another  form  of  the  word 
i'^h.  The  people  speaking  the  Erse  tongue 
'-11  themselves  Gael  ^written,  but  not  pro- 
r.'  uueed,  Gaidht'ol),  ana  their  language  Gaelig, 
^'Mland  in  the  Erse  language  is  called  Sasson^ 
ri "jiiing  Saxony,  and  the  people  and  language 
"^ '  v>v  nach ;  the  latter  being  often  called  Beurui, 
v^iiii-h  means  speech  in  general,  and  in  this 
•i>e  *  the  language '  par  excellence.  The  Irish 
ire  called  by  the  Scots  Highlanders  Gael,  like 
i.^mselves,  with  the  distinction  of  beloneinjg 
•^  Krin,  or  Ireland.  For  the  Welsh  and  tneir 
'•'untry  there  appestf  to  be  no  names  known  to 
'if  Erse  language.  The  Erse  or  Gaelic  has 
'en  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  dialects  of  that 
Itic  or  Oaoliflh  class  of  languages  which  once 
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pervaded  nearly  the  whole  Western  portion  of 
Europe,  including  France,  Spain,  and  Britain, 
as  spoken  by  the  Celtic  or  first  division  of 
the  Aryan  race  which  reached  Europe.  (Max 
Miiller's  Lectures  on  Language,  185.) 

The  only  remaining  dialects  of  the  Celtic  are 
the  Kymric  and  the  Gadhelic  or  Gaelic,  the 
former  comprising  the  Welsh,  Cornish  (lately 
extinct),  and  the  Armorican;  the  latter,  the 
Erse  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  Manx  dia- 
lect of  the  Isle  of  Man.  These  languages  agree 
respectively  with  each  other,  not  only  in  gram- 
matical structure,  but  in  that  numerous  class 
of  words  which  constitutes  the  groundwork 
of  every  language  ;  viz.  prepositions,  adverbs, 
oonjunctions,  with  such  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
nouns  as  are  of  most  frequent  and  familiar  use. 
The  Irish  and  Erse  so  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  that  after  a  short  familiarity  with  the 
pronunciation,  the  Irish  and  Scots  Highlanders 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other ; 
and  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Welsh  and  the  Bas  Breton.  The  Manx  is 
but  a  dialect  of  the  Irish  or  Erse,  and  the  now 
extinct  Cornish  was  unquestionably  a  dialect  of 
the  Welsh.  As  to  the  Basque,  long  supposed 
to  be  a  Celtic  tongue,  a  careful  examination 
of  it  by  William  von  Humboldt  showed  not 
only  that  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Welsh, 
the  Irish,  or  their  dialects,  but  that  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  any  known  language, 
ancient  or  modem. 

Of  the  Celtic  languages,  the  Welsh  appears 
to  be  that  which  was  most  cultivated.  It 
was  unquestionably  a  written  language  in 
the  tenth  century;  and  the  perfect  alphabet, 
by  which  every  sound  in  it  is  invariably 
expressed,  consisting  of  sixteen  radical  and 
twenty-seven  derivative  characters,  forming  in 
aU  forty-three  letters,  is  still  preserved.  The 
Erse  or  Gaelic  was  the  least  cultivated ;  and 
until  late  years  even  the  Bible  which  was  used 
in  the  Highland  churches  was  no  other  than 
the  Irish.  It  first  attracted  notice  after  the 
publication  in  the  English  language  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  said  to  be  derived  from  it, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  These, 
it  was  pretended,  were  translated  from  manu- 
scripts in  the  translator's  possession ;  but  such 
poems  in  a  written  form,  it  is  now  sufficiently 
known,  never  had  any  existence,  either  in 
the  Irish  or  Gaelic  language.  Although  not 
reduced  to  writing,  or  rather  not  handed 
down  in  writing,  these  poems,  committed  to 
memory  and  thus  transmitted  from  one  bard 
or  story-teller  to  another,  still  exist  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  dress  not 
unlike  that  in  which  they  were  rendered 
by  Macpherson  into  English.  Their  scene  is 
sometimes  laid  in  Scotland,  but  more  frequently 
in  Ireland.  In  short,  they  are  the  Biad  and 
Odyssey  of  the  Celtic  race  of  the  two  islands, 
handed  down  by  tradition  only — what  the 
poems  of  Homer  were  to  the  Greeks  themselves, 
before  the  art  of  writing  was  known  to  them. 
The  Erse,  altliough  a  rude  and  imcultivated 
language,  is  a  nervQUB  and  manly  one,  botli  as 
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to  expression  and  sound,  and  well  snited  to 
poetry,  whether  sublime  or  tender.  The  range 
of  its  sounds  is  very  great;  for  it  possesses 
twelve  Towels,  and  no  less  than  eighteen  diph- 
tliongs  and  triphthongs,  with  forty -one  con- 
sonants, including  aspirates.  Many  of  the 
consonants  are  guttural ;  and  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  the  vocalic  sounds,  there  are  several 
utterly  unpronounceable  by  a  stranger:  the 
attempts  made  to  express  such  a  variety  of 
sounds  by  the  Roman  alphabet  are,  of  course, 
both  awkward  and  imperfect  On  the  affinity 
of  the  Celtic  to  the  Teutonic  and  other  classes 
of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages,  see  Max 
Miiller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language. 

Bmolo  ikoid  (Lat.  eruca,  a  plant  supposed 
by  some  to  be  white  mustard),  A  colourless 
crystalline  body  contained  in  expressed  oil  of 
mustard. 

Brmm  (Lat. ;  Gr.  tpo^oi).  A  family  of  J>- 
guminostp,  chiefly  remarkable  as  containing  the 
Lentil,  E.  Ltns,  an  annual  with  weak  branch- 
ing stems,  bearing  smooth  pods  containing  a  few 
roundish  compressed  seeds.  These  seeds  are 
the  Lentils  of  commerce,  much  used  for  food  in 
many  parts  of  the  East  as  well  as  in  Central 
and  Southern  Europe.  Lentil  powder  is  nu- 
tritious, and  is  said  to  be  beneficial  in  some 
cases  of  indigestion. 

Bryn^mn  (Gr.  lipvyyofy  sea-hoUy).  The 
genus  of  Umbellifers  which  yields  the  Sea 
Eryngo,  E,  maritimum^  a  seashore  plant  with 
glaucous  holly-like  leaves,  and  thistle-like 
heads  of  blue  flowers.  Its  fleshy  roots  are 
candied,  and  had  once  a  medical  reputation. 

Bryaipelas  (in  the  opinion  of  some, 
from  the  Gr.  ip^*<r$cut  to  starch,  and  W\as, 
near — spreading  over  .the  neighbouring  parts; 
but  this  is  doubtful).  Called  also  St.  An- 
thonp*8  Fire,  that  saint  having  miraculously 
cured  it.  This  disease  usually  commences 
with  fever  and  vomiting,  followed  by  an  erup- 
tion of  a  red  colour,  Br»nietimes  vesicular, 
and  attended  by  tumefaction.  It  common- 
ly attacks  the  head  and  face,  and  is  at  its 
height  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day ;  but  its 
duration  and  progress  are  very  variable  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  fever  which  attends 
this  form  of  er^'sipelas  is  sometimes  inflamma- 
tory, and  at  first  cooling  diet  and  aperients  are 
required ;  the  local  irritation  and  itching  may  be 
quelled  by  sprinkling  the  part  with  a  pun  of 
hair  powder  (starch),  which  is  singularly  sooth- 
ing to  the  suflferer.  From  the  eighth  to  the 
twelfth  day,  the  eruption  scabs  or  scales  oflT. 
If  sickness,  shiverings,  and  delirium  attend  the 
height  of  the  disorder,  an  unfavourable  termi- 
nation may  be  anticipated.  Sometimes  sup- 
puration occurs,  especially  of  the  eyelids  and 
scalp.  The  greater  number  of  cases  of  this 
disorder  have  a  tendency  to  debility;  and 
wine,  bark,  or  sulphate  of  quinia,  with  other 
tonics,  are  indicated. 

Where  erysipelas  is  attended  with  typhoid 
symptoms,  it  is  dangerous  from  the  beginning ; 
and  wine,  bark,  ammonia,  brandy,  and  other 
stimulants,  are  usually  prescribed. 
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In   that  form  of  eiysipelas  which  attscVi 

different  parts  of  the  body  in  successive  patcb??,, 

aperients,  diaphoretics,  and  alteratives  are  q>— 

ful ;  but  in  every  case  of  this  disease,  loti'  ls 

and  ointments  should  be  used  with  the  utm  <»^ 

caution.      There  is    a    variety    of   erysip+Li" 

which  attacks  infants,  and  which  is  somaici'^ 

alarming  from  its  gangrenous  or  snppar:ir>v^ 

tendency.     Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  al--^ 

often  a  sequel  of  surgical  operations,  ei<p'eci.u;v 

I  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  hospitids,  when-  :i 

,  sometimes  spreads  among  the  patients  to  i 

j  very  alarming  extent.     Cleanliness,  ventil^t  ior 

I  fumigation,  and,  above  all,  the  removal  of  il- 

I  affected  persons  to  a  better  air,  are  the  ocy 

chances  of  eradication. 

I  Mtjtheinm(GT.ip^9fiiM,  redness).  Areiin''*^ 
of  the  skin,  generally  observed  in  patcbe*. 
and  sometimes  attended  with  puffinefs  of  th* 
parts  affected.  It  is  not  attenaed  with  ft-hzH^ 
symptoms  of  any  consequence,  except  in  a  Urm 
described  as  erythema  nodosum,  which  i?  cbs- 
racterised  by  elevated  and  somewhat  induist'l 
nodules  of  a  red  colour  rising  on  the  legs,  &£<i 
sometimes  on  the  arms.  These  generailr  ATf 
more  or  less  oval  in  shape.  The  onset  of  thi? 
form  is  marked  by  febrile  excitement.  Th« 
treatment  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  purga- 
tives, tonics,  and  alteratives.  Quinia  is  r^r*- 
cially  valuable.  Ordinary  erythema  ra:  v 
gives  trouble,  subsiding  gradually  under  iciiJ 
alterative  treatment  and  rest 

Br jttario  Aeld  (Gr.  ipvep6s).  Appli^i  ^t 
Brugnatelli  to  the  red  substance  obtained  ij 
the  action  of  nitric  on  uric  acid. 

Srsrtlulne  (Gr.  tpvOpSs).  One  of  a  ^r'^ 
of  substances  obtained  from  the  Roccelk  t-^'- 
toria,  a  lichen  which  furnishes  the  bine  djnt-^ 
called  litmus. 

XrytliroK'eii*  A  peculiar  rabstance,  a>- 
covered  in  1821,  by  M.  Bizio  of  Venice,  in  tht- 
gall-bladder  of  a  person  who  died  of  jauaiiLV. 
It  was  a  green  tasteless  liquid,  which  linttsi' 
'  deep  purple  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  ard 
when  neat ed  in  the  air  produced  a  purple  v»pn:r. 

BrytbroBlmn  (Gr.  ipv$p6$).  A  nune  jri- 
ginally  given  to  the  metal  since  called  Vc^-i- 
dium,  from  the  red  colour  of  its  acid. 

Brytliropliyll  (Gr.  ipv9p6s,  and  ^»XA«r.  a 
leaf).  A  substance  to  which  the  autnmDal 
reddish  tint  of  some  leaves  is  due. 

Brsrtlirozj-IaceeD  (Erythroxylon,  one  of 
the  genera).  A  natural  order  of  Exogens  l-^:- 
longing  to  the  Supindal  alliance.  The  im>t 
remarkable  plant  it  contains  is  the  Coca,  En;- 
throjrylon  Coca,  common  through  part  of  Ptrro. 
Quito,  and  New  Grenada,  and  also  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  where  it  is  called  Sfodie. 
This  plant  is  used  as  a  sedative. 

Brjz.  A  genus  of  serpents  with  a  fhcrt 
obtuse  tail  and  a  single  series  of  sabcandal 
scutse,  as  in  Boa ;  but  having  both  (he  al- 
dominal  and  caudal  scutas  mudi  nanower,  and 
the  anal  hooks  inconspicuous. 

BBoalatfe  (Fr.  from  Lat  seals,  s  ti«*rl 
The  scaling  of  a  fortification  by  means  of  lad- 
ders 18  so  called. 
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ItealloBlaoeM  (Escallonia,  one  of  the 
gewn).  A  small  natural  order  of  Exogens  be- 
longing to  the  Groasal  alliance,  and  especiallj 
distinguished  bv  its  imbricated  caljrz,  ita  de- 
finite style,  and  ita  capsular  fruit  with  axile 
plttcentae.  It  yields  some  ornamental  shrubby 
8|)eci<>fl. 

W§e9Mopm  In  Heraldiy,  the  scallop-shell 
used  to  decorate  palmers  on  their  way  to  and 
from  Palestine. 

aacapa*  In  Law,  from  legal  restraint,  is 
either  in  ciril  or  criminal  cases.  The  former 
(out  of  the  custody  of  the  sberifl^  who  has  the 
restraint  of  the  persona  of  debtors)  is  either 
Tuluntaiy  (by  the  shenfTs  consent,  who  then 
cannot  retake  and  becomes  himself  liable)  or 
through  negligence.  In  criminal  cases,  the 
escape  of  a  person  lawfully  arrested  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  both  of  the 
person  himself  and  those  who  may  assist  him. 
An  escape*  warrant  is  a  process  addressed  to  the 
sheriff  to  retake  an  escaped  prisoner. 

BseaponieBti  In  Clock  and  Watch  work, 
the  name  giren  to  that  part  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  circulating  motion  of  the  wheels 
is  converted  into  a  vibratoiy  motion,  as  that 
of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  or  balance  of  a 
watch.  Various  contriTances  are  employed  for 
this  purpose,  depending  on  different  mechanical 
principlefli,  as  the  dead-btat  escapement,  the 
i(t<tr  escapement,  the  duplex  escapement,  the 
dit ached  esoapementy  &c.     [Horoloot.] 

Bsoarp  (Fr.  escarpe,  Qer.  scharf,  sharp). 
In  Fortification,  the  side  of  the  ditch  next  the 
place;  in  which  case  it  is  opposed  to  counter^ 
'cafTP,  which  ia  the  side  next  the  country.  In 
a  fortress,  the  escarp  is  generally  revetted  with 
masonry. 

WaciurpmeBt.  In  Geology,  the  steep  fiice 
<^^n  presented  by  the  abrupt  termination  of 
Rtmta  where  subjacent  beds  crop  out  from 
under  them.  The  two  most  extensive  lines  of 
hill  which  traverse  the  centre  and  south  of 
Engknd  are  formed  by  the  escarpments  of  the 
oolite  and  chalk  formations  respectively.  The 
fi«t  extends  through  Yorkshire,  the  West  of 
Lincolnshire,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Warwick, 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  Dorset;  being  bounded 
throughout  on  the  north-west  by  the  outcrop  of 
the  lias  formation.  The  latter  commences  in 
Yorkshire,  rises  again  in  Norfolk,  and  extends 
through  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Bucks,  Oxford, 
Bt*rks,  Wilts,  and  Dorset^  in  a  pamllel  line  to 
the  former. 

Bschalot  (Fr.  ^chalote).  In  Gardening,  a 
^all  kind  of  onion,  AlUum  aieaUmievm^  com- 
monly called  Shailot. 

Saoliar  (Gr.  ^^x^  in  the  sense  of  the  crust 
f'f  a  tear  produced  hy  burning).  When  a  living 
part  has  been  burnt,  it  becomes  hard,  rough, 
and  of  a  grey  colour,  forming  what  is  properly 
called  an  eschar  i  it  is  a  slough  produced  by 
fire  or  caustics.  The  English  scar  is  evidently 
derived  from  this  term. 

Bftoluurotlos  (Gr.  iaxh^*  Applications 
which  form  eschars.  The  term  is  generally 
applied  in  Surgexy  to  mild  caustics. 
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BflClieat  (Nor.  Fr.  escheate,  succession^  from 
Lat  cadere,  to  fall).  In  Law,  happens  when 
tenant  in  fee  simple  dies  without  having  left 
any  heir  to  the  land,  and  without  having  in- 
curred a  forfeiture  to  the  crown  (as  for  treason). 
This  case  arises  on  sentence  of  death  for 
murder ;  but  not  for  other  felonies,  which,  since 
54  Geo.  IIL  c.  145,  leave  the  powerof  disposition 
of  his  estate  after  death  to  the  offender.  There 
is  no  escheat  of  equitable  estates.  In  practice 
it  is  common  for  the  crown,  under  advice  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  make  voluntary  grant 
of  lands  escheated  or  forfeited  to  relatives  of 
the  deceased. 

Baelatte*  In  Heraldry,  anything  shattered 
by  the  stroke  of  a  battle-axe. 

Bsorow  (Fr.  escroue,  A.-Sax.  schrowe).  In 
Law,  a  deed  delivered  to  a  third  party,  to  be 
the  deed  of  the  party  makine  it  upon  a  future 
condition  when  a  certain  thing  is  performed, 
until  which  it  has  no  effect  as  a  deed. 

Xsonaf  e  or  Boutave  (from  Lat  scutum,  a 
shield^  the  piece  of  money  so  called  having 
derived  its  name  from  this  tribute).  A  pecu- 
niary satisfaction,  paid  in  lieu  of  military  ser- 
vice by  tenants  in  chivalry.  There  have  been 
doubts  among  our  antiquarian  lawyers  whether 
escuage  were,  properly  speaking,  a  tenure  in 
itself,  or  merely  an  incident  to  tenure ;  but  the 
latter  is  probably  its  proper  character.  Lit- 
tleton says,  that  tenant  by  homage,  fealty,  and 
escuage  is  tenant  by  knight  service.  The  assess- 
ment of  escuage  was  uncertain  in  amount,  and, 
by  Magna  Charta  and  26  £dw.  I.,  could  only 
be  taken  by  assent  of  parliament  Escuage, 
together  with  the  other  appendages  of  military 
tenures,  was  abolished  by  12  Ch.  JI.  c  24. 

Bsoollc  Aeld.    [Safomic  Acid.] 

Bsoulin.  Polychrome.  A  neutral  crystalline 
substance  found  in  horse-chestnut  bark.  It 
possesses  the  property  of  fluorescence  in  a  high 
degree;  one  part  in  a  million  parts  of  water 
appearing  blue  by  reflected  light 

Bsoiuial  (Span.  Escorial).  A  royal  palace 
of  Spain,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Ma- 
drid, at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
divide  the  two  Castilles.  Its  foimdations 
were  ktid  bv  Philip  II.  in  1563;  Juan  Bau- 
tista  of  Toledo  beug  the  architect  who  de- 
signed, and  continued  to  superintend,  the 
building  till  his  death  in  1567,  when  his 
pupil  Juan  de  Herrera  carried  it  on,  being 
assisted  by  Antonio  de  ViUacastin.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  Spaniards  as  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  numberless  fables  are  told  about 
the  domes,  windows  and  columns,  which  are 
said  to  be  innumerable;  as  well  as  its  cost, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-four  millions 
of  ducats ;  but  this  is  much  exaggerated,  as  it 
cost  only  about  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  The 
whole  pUe  comprises  a  magnificent  monastery, 
which  was  given  to  the  fathers  of  St  Girohuno, 
a  college,  a  seminary,  and  a  royal  palace.  It  is 
intemaUy  disposed  into  fifteen  courts  of  various 
dimensions,  the  lai^est  being  ornamented  with 
porticoes  and  galleries ;  the  material  employed 
IS  a  species  of  granite  which  the  Spanish  masons 
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work  with  surprising  dexterity.  The  principtil 
fa9ade,  looking  towards  the  west,  is  740  &et 
long,  and  70  feet  high  to  the  cornice ;  and  at 
the  extremities  are  erected  towers  200  feet  high. 
From  the  centre  of  the  church  a  cupola  rises, 
of  a  good  form  externally,  but  clumsily  com- 
posed inside ;  its  diameter  is  66  feet  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  the  height 
330  feet.  The  burial-place  for  the  Spanish 
royal  family  is  called  the  Pantheon,  and  is  the 
cr^'pt  under  the  chapel,  situated  immediately 
below  the  high  altar.  On  the  two  inferior 
landings  of  the  staircase  which  leads  to  it  are 
two  doors,  one  leading  to  the  yault  where  are 
laid  the  remains  of  the  infants  and  infantas,  and 
of  the  queens  who  have  had  no  issue ;  the  other 
to  the  chaml)er,  36  feet  diameter  and  38  feet 
high,  where  the  remains  of  the  king»  are  depo- 
sited. The  whole  of  the  building  is  profusely 
ornamented,  particularly  with  paintings  by  the 
best  masters  of  Italy,  Flanders,  Spain  and  Ger- 
many. Attached  to  the  monasteiy  by  an  arched 
doorway  is  an  ediiice  called  the  Campana, 
which  has  two  galleries,  each  of  them  100  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide.  This  was  built  by 
Francesco  de  Mora,  the  third  architect  who 
succeeded  Juan  de  Herrera.  Here  are  the 
hospitals,  granaries,  pantries,  and  other  offices, 
with  the  gardens.  A^oining  the  eastern 
and  northern  fu9ades  is  a  spacious  gallery 
or  esplanade,  surrounded  by  a  parapet;  on 
this  side  are  the  quarters  for  the  guards, 
the  riding  school,  the  aqueduct,  &c  &c  In 
1773  many  works  were  executed  at  the  £s- 
curial,  for  the  infantas  Don  Antonio  and  Don 
Gabrielo,  by  ViUanueva,  the  then  architect  of 
the  palace ;  indeed,  all  the  successors  of  Philip 
II.  nave  made  additions  to  this  superb  edi- 
fice, which  exhibits  with  great  beauties  great 
defects.  (See  the  Descripcion  del  Real  Afontuh 
terio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Ei^urial^  by  Fray 
Andres  Vimenes,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Thompson;  and  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson's  critidsma  in  hia  History  of  Modem 
Architecture.) 

Wicimoheon  or  BboooImob  (OkL  Fr.  ea- 
eusson,  dim.  of  escu,  ItaL  scudo,  Lat  acatom,  a 
shield).  In  Heraldiy,  a  shield  on  which  arms 
are  emblazoned :  derived  fi:om  the  French  hen 
or  ^sson,  Itidian  scudo,  Latin  scutum.  The 
fiiTourite  shape  for  the  purpose  of  heraldiy  is 
that  commonly  called  the  Norman  shield ;  but 
women,  daughters  of  parents  entitled  to  coat- 
armour,  bear  their  father^s  aims  on  a  lozenge- 
shaped  shield.  The  points  of  the  escutcheon 
are  the  parts  named  m  order  to  express  the 
local  position  of  the  charges  borne  on  the  field. 
[Chabob.]  They  are  nine  in  number.  Eseut- 
chion  of  pretence  is  the  shield  on  which  a  man 
carries  the  arms  of  his  wife ;  in  England  only 
borne  if  she  is  an  heiress,  and  he  has  children 
by  her.  It  is  borne  in  the  centre  of  his  own 
shield,  and  generally  of  the  same  shape.  In- 
escutcheon^  an  escutcheon  borne  also  within  the 
shield  in  the  middle  of  the  coat  (but  smaller 
than  an  escutcheon  of  pretence),  or  in  chief. 
It  is  a  species  of  ordinaiy. 
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A  spedea  of  Datiiolit<».  or 
borosilicate  of  lime^  diflcorered  by  Esmaik  it 
ArendaL 

aaootdae  (Lat.  esox,  ike  pike).  The  Pb 
tribe,  a  fiimily  of  Malacopterygious  or  f^t- 
spined  fishes,  having  the  Tentnl  fins  plac>»i 
under  the  abdomen,  and  including  most  of  th 
Toracious  firesh-water  fishes,  aa  well  aa  seTenl 
marine  species. 

Xaoterio  (Gr.  kvmr^puiis,  inner\  opposed  '•> 
Exoteric  (Or.  ^{Mrcpiactfs,  outer).  "Mnth.  dL*>p  iV 
has  prevailed  among  the  learned  as  to  the  r  rr- 
cise  import  of  this  disdnetion.  By  some  it  v.> 
thought  that  the  ancient  philosophers  had  a  ^^t 
of  mysterious  doctrines  which  they  comni-J- 
cated  only  to  the  more  enli^tened  of  thrir  •'  - 
ciples,  and  another  more  popular  doctnue  vL. . 
they  promulged  to  the  multitude.  In  the  i-^- 
of  Aristotle,  to  whose  writings  the  disbars  >- 
properly  applied,  this  opinion  is,  to  a  cer;.-^ 
extent,  well  founded ;  except  so  &r  as  rv-gr^ri? 
the  suspicion  of  intentional  concealment  im^I '  i 
in  it.  The  exoteric  or  published  writing  c: 
that  philosopher  appear  to  have  been  wnr^c 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  all  of  which  urf  I  ^ 
His  esoteric  works,  we  gather  from  the  ^.-- 
nonymous  term  aeroamatie,  were  not  intend^ 
to  supenede  the  necessity  of  oral  instmctiun  t>i 
render  them  intelligible.  This  agrees  v.\! 
enough  with  the  brevity,  tha  frequent  rp^>^^>' 
tions,  and  the  perplexed  airangement  of  t^ ' 
works  of  Aristotle  which  snrvive.     [Acsra- 

MATIC] 

Bspaltor  (Fr.  firom  palis,  a  pale  or  p^^'-  ^ 
In  Horticttltun,  a  snbstitate  for  a  wall  on  wh  i^ 
to  train  fruit-trees,  and  tfometimea  omaBf c!ii 
shmbe.    The  objects  are  to  ezpoae  the  fot^z' 
of  the  plants  more  perfectly  to  toe  lig^t,  lo  pre- 
vent the  branches  from  being  blown  aboit  >j 
the  winds^  and  to  economise  space  hy  ecm&nizn 
them  within  definite  limita.      The  ei^MJier  i^ 
either  constructed  of  wood  or  iron ;  ud  «^t- 
monly  of  two  horisontal  rails  joined  by  upright 
rods,  six  or  eight  inches  apart 

Baparto  (Span.).  A  spades  of  grsai.  th« 
8t^  or  Macroehloa  tenaeissimA,  found  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Spain.  It  is  made  into 
cordage,  much  used  in  the  ^»niah  naTy ,-  and 
is  plaited  for  other  puipoaes,  sncfa  as  mats, 
shoes,  &c  Spanish  grass  ia  now  bigdy  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  for  making  paper. 

■apUuMUto  f  Fr.).  In  Foxtificatian,  an  o^ 
space  of  ground  left  outaide  the  glacis  of  a  ylcA 
to  prevent  an  enemy  erecting  breaching  batr 
tenee  UQder  cover  of  buildings. 

BapoosAla  (Lat  sponsalia).  In  Lav,  a 
contract  of  marriage.    [Mabkiaob.] 

Biqutre,  Mcnyer,  IMeodara.  AwfU- 
known  title  of  rank;  derived  from  the  Fr. 
^n,  escu,  Lat  scutum,  a  skidd.  Some  sapposie 
that  it  has  its  origin  from  the  scntarii,  a  scat 
of  soldieiy  in  the  Roman  armies ;  othets  derive 
it  from  equus,  a  horse,  and  suppose  that  esqoire 
and  equeny  denoted  originally  the  same  thing, 
viz.  a  groom.  But  it  is  eenerally  sopposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  shicM  or  annonr  beucri 
(annigori)  attached  to  the  penon  of  Itsigbta 
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This  office,  in  the  times  of  chivaliy,  was  honour- 
able, and  generally  borne  by  persons  of  good 
family.  Hence  the  term  esquire  became  gra- 
dually appropriated,  in  England,  to  a  rank 
above  the  simple  gentleman  and  below  the 
knight.  Younger  sons  of  peers  (now  called 
hmouraJbl€s)j  their  eldest  sons,  eldest  sons  of 
knights,  sheriffs  of  counties,  Serjeants  at  law, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  doctors  of  divinjty, 
are  esquires  by  virtue  of  their  respective  rank 
or  office.  Heads  of  ancient  families  are  con- 
sidered esquires  by  prescription;  and  hence 
has  originated  the  use  of  the  word,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  a  common  addition  to  the  names 
of  all  those  who  live  in  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men. According  to  ancient  usage,  the  king 
create!  an  esquire,  by  putting  round  his  neck 
a  silver  collar  of  Jf\  to  which  ceremony  was 
added  the  putting  on  of  a  pair  of  silver 
epurs. 

Bsaay  (Fr.  essai).  In  Literature,  an  attempt ; 
a  s{Hx>ies  of  composition.  In  general,  this  title 
ifi  given  to  short  disquisitions  on  subjects  of 
taste,  philosophy,  or  common  life.  In  this 
sense  it  has  been  applied  to  periodical  papers, 
puldished  at  regular  mtervals  under  a  collective 
name,  by  one  or  more  writers,  containing  re- 
marks on  topics  of  the  day  or  on  more  serious 
subjects.  From  the  appearance  of  the  Tatler^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  which  was 
chiefly  written  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  this  spe- 
cies of  literature  continued  to  be  a  £ivourite  in 
KuL^land  for  seventy  years,  and  many  similar 
strif-s  of  essays  were  produced:  the  best  of 
which  are  unit^  in  one  collection  under  the 
Dame  of  The  English  E^ayists,  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  works  was  the  SpcetatoTt  to 
which  Addison  was  the  best  contributor ;  and 
next  to  it  the  Rambler,  published  and  almost 
wholly  written  by  Samuel  Johnson.  The  title 
of  f84ay  has  been  also  adopted,  by  way  of  indi- 
cating diffidence  in  the  completeness  of  their 
work,  by  various  authors  of  more  extended 
performances;  as  by  Locke  {Eeeay  on  the 
Human  Understanding). 

flaiaae^  (Lat  essentia,  fW)m  esse,  to  he  or 
txiH).  la  Philosophy,  a  scholastic  term,  de- 
noting what  the  Platonists  called  the  idea  of 
a  species.  The  school  philosophers  give  two 
(n^ifieations  of  the  word  essence :  the  first 
denoting  the  whole  essential  perfection  of  a 
JKHng,  and  consequently  its  entity,  with  all  its 
intriDsic  and  necessary  attributes  taken  to- 
gether; the  second  denoting  the  principal  or 
most  important  attributes  of  any  thing.  The 
f«!:ences  of  things  were  held  by  many  to  be 
nncreated,   eternal,  and  immutable.     [Mbta- 

BMeaee  d*€>rtoiit  (Fr.).  A  term  applied 
to  a  peaiiy-looking  matter  found  principally  at 
th(>  bue  of  the  scues  of  the  bleak,  a  small  fish 
of  the  genus  Cyprinus :  it  is  used  to  line  the 
interior  of  glass  bubbles  or  beads,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls. 

18iaenei«  A  sect  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  of  whom  an  account  is  pre- 
ferred to  UB  by  JosephuB  and  Philo,  though 
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they  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  They  were 
few  in  number,  and  lived  chiefly  in  solitude, 
taking  no  part  in  public  affairs,  but  devoting 
their  lives  to  contemplation.  There  were  indeed 
two  classes  of  them,  distinguished  as  the  prac- 
tical -and  contemplative,  who  differed  in  the 
degree  of  strictness  and  austerity  which  they 
observed.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soxd,  and  held  the  Scripture  in  the  highest 
reverence,  interpreting  it  after  an  allegorical 
system  of  their  own.  The  whole  subject,  how- 
ever, is  involved  in  such  obscurity,  that  De 
Quincey  was  able  with  some  plausibility  to  pro- 
pound the  theory  that  the  so-called  Essenes 
were  in  reality  the  Christian  community. 

Iteimitlal  Oils.  The  essential  or  volatile 
oils  may  be  regarded  as  the  odorous  prinaples 
of  vegetables,  and  are  generally  obtained  by 
distilling  the  plant  with  water,  either  in  its 
firesh,  salted,  or  dried  state.  In  some  cases  they 
are  pressed  out  of  the  cellular  structure,  as 
from  orange  and  lemon  peel.  They  are  ob- 
tained from  all  parts  of  plants,  though  usually 
most  abundant  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  ;  and 
they  sometimes  differ  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  plant:  thus,  in  the  orange-tree,  tho 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  each  yield  a  dis- 
tinct oil.  Some  of  them  are  so  delicate  and 
evanescent  as  to  require  a  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment,  such  as  those  of  the  flowers  of 
jasmine,  tuberose,  narcissus,  mignonette,  &c. 
These  flowers  are  stratified  with  layers  of  cot- 
ton, or  wool,  imbued  with  some  inodorous  fixed 
oil,  which  absorbs  the  perfume  of  the  flowers. 
When  the  fixed  oil  is  saturated  with  the  perfume, 
it  is  digested  in  alcohol,  which  abstracts  the 
essential  from  the  fixed  oil,  and  an  odoriferous 
essence  is  obtained.  Sometimes  the  cotton  is 
distilled  with  water  or  alcohol  to  separate  the 
odorous  essence;  but  the  fragrance  is  always 
more  or  less  impaired  by  these  processes. 

The  essential  oils  are  appUed  to  many  useful 
purposes :  some  in  the  manufacture  of  paints 
and  Tarnishes,  some  for  burning  in  lamps ; 
others  in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  and  others  in 
perfumery.  They  are  mostly  ready  formed  in 
the  plant,  but  they  are  in  some  cases  generated 
by  the  action  of  water  upon  peculiar  principles, 
as  in  the  production  of  bitter- almond  oil ;  and 
there  are  a  few  instances  of  their  artificial  pro- 
duction, as  in  that  of  oil  of  spiraa^  by  the 
oxidation  of  salicine.  When  fresh  and  pure, 
these  oils  are  mostly  colourless  or  nearly  so ;  a 
few  are  green  or  blue,  and  some  after  having 
acquired  colour,  lose  it  under  the  influence  of 
light.  Their  odours  resemble  those  of  the 
plants  yielding  them,  but  are  less  agreeable, 
partly  in  consequence  of  eoncentration,  for  they 
become  more  pleasant  when  difiused  in  the  air, 
or  when  attenuated  by  solution  in  some  in- 
odorous vehicle ;  they  are  also  influenced  by 
their  chemical  relations  to  air  and  water.  Some 
oils,  such  as  those  of  turpentine,  lemons,  and 
juniper,  when  distilled  off  quicklime,  out  of 
contact  of  air,  are  nearly  inodorous,  but  which 
acquire  tiieir  characteristic  odours  when  spread 
upon  paper. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  essentuil  oils 
flactuates  between  0*840  and  11 00,  and  when 
subjected  to  a  careful  fractional  distillation,  they 
are  mostly  resolvable  into  products  differing 
in  specific  gravity  and  in  composition;  one 
of  which  is  frequently  a  hydrocarbon^  and  the 
other  an  oxyhydrucarbwi^  which  is  sometimes 
concrete,  constituting  a  species  of  camphor. 
The  terms  elaioptcne  and  stearontene  have  been 
applied  to  these  liquid  and  solid  products  (from 
tkcuov^  oil,  or  trriap^fat,  and  wriji'rff,  volatile). 
Their  boiling  points  are  variable,  and  so  are  the 
terapt^ratures  at  which  they  congeal,  these  being 
ofton  dependent  upon  the  relative  proportions 
of  th«'ir  component  oils.  They  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  to  which,  as  in  the  medicated 
waters  of  the  Pfmrmacopaia^  they  communicate 
odour  and  flavour ;  most  of  them  are  copiously 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  in 
fixed  oils  and  liquid  hydrocarbons.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  many  of  these  oils, 
they  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  alcohol, 
with  fixed  oils,  or  with  cheaper  essential  oils. 
Alcohol  may  generally  be  separated  by  shaking 
the  adulterated  oil  with  water,  and  its  quantity 
appreciated  by  the  diminution  in  the  bulk  of 
the  original  oil.  Moreover,  the  pure  volatile 
oils  dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  fixed  oils, 
without  interfering  with  their  transparency; 
but  when  adulterated  with  alcohol  they  produce 
turbid iiess.  The  admixture  of  a  fia:vd  oil  is 
shown  by  the  greasy  stain  wliich  remains  on 
evaporating  a  drop  of  the  oil  before  the  fire, 
from  a  piece  of  blotting-paper:  some  of  the 
genuine  oils  leave  a  stain,  but  it  is  rather  re- 
sinous than  greasy,  and  admits  of  being  written 
upon  with  a  pen  and  ink,  or  removed  by 
alcohol.  The  feel  of  the  adulterated  oil  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  is  also  greasy,  and  when 
it  is  distilled  with  water,  the  fixed  oil  remains 
in  the  retort.  The  adulteration  of  a  high-priced 
with  a  cheap  essential  oil  is  oilen  difiicult  of 
detection,  and  requires  experience  in  the  odour 
and  qualities  of  the  genuine  article.  When  oil 
of  turpentine  is  so  used,  its  characteristic  odour 
is  often  covered,  until  the  adulterated  oil  is 
dissolved  in  a  little  alcohol,  and  water  added, 
when  the  odour  and  flavour  of  the  turpentine 
are  manifest.  The  difference  between  the  in- 
dices of  refraction  of  the  adulterated  and 
genuine  oils  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of 
detecting  fidsifications,  and  Br.  Wollaston  sug- 
gested an  instrument  for  the  purpose  (Phil. 
Trans.  1802) ;  but  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
genuine  oils  vary  too  much  to  render  this  method 
satisfactorily  available. 

For  the  purpose  of  chemical  descriptioii,  the 
essential  oils  may  be  arranged  under  three 
divisions:  1.  Those  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen ;  2.  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; 
3.  those  containing  sulphur. 

I.  Htdrocabbons. — ^The  elementary  com- 
position of  this  group  may  be  represented  by 
CsH4;  it  includes  many  isomeric  compounds, 
of  which  oU  of  turpentine  may  be  assumed 
as  the  type.  Oil  of  turpentine  CgoHie  {cam- 
phene ;  camphyle)  is  obtained  by  dutilling  the 
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turpentine  of  commerce  with  water.  It  is 
a  colourless  and  very  mobile  liquid;  speci^c 
gravity  0*865,  boiling  at  312<',  and  yielding 
a  vapour  of  the  density  of  4'764«  It  has  a 
characteristic  odour,  a  hot  pungent  taste,  aLd 
bums  with  a  large  sooty  flame :  it  is  almu«t 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  to  some  ext«-Qt 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Under  the  name  of 
camphene  it  was  at  one  time  l&rgely  used  as  s 
source  of  light,  and  when  carefully  burnt  in  a 
properly  constructed  lamp^  gi^es  a  briliinBt 
flame  ;  but  if  the  oil  is  not  frrah,  and  haa  l-et^n 
exposed  to  air,  it  clogs  the  wick,  and  smoktr. 
It8  use  has  lately  been  superseded  by  rock-^nl 
and  other  modifications  of  naphtha. 

2.  OxYHTDBocAKBOKS. — The  esstntiol  am 
containing  oxygen  are  very  nnmeroos.  Some 
of  them,  when  distUled,  are  separable  into  a 
more  volatile  hydrocarbon  and  a  leas  Tolntilf 
oxyhydrocarbon.  Oil  of  cumin^  for  ins»ta:Ky, 
may  be  resolved  into  a  hydrocarbon  sC^oHi,, 
cymolf  and  an  oxyhydrocarbon  «>C,o,  Hx^,  t'., 
cuminol.  Oil  of  aniseed  ia  ^nalaxij  separabje 
into  a  hydrocarbon  and  an  oxyhydrocarbon. 

3.  Essential  Oils  coNTAiNiNa  Sulfhus.^ 
There  are  several  essential  oila  which  oantain 
nitrogen  and  sulphur,  amongst  which  the  oil 
of  black  mustard-seed,  garlic,  assafoetida,  a£<i 
horseradish,  are  the  most  remarkable ;  they  &re 
fetid,  and  blacken  silver. 

Basoicv  (Fr.  ensoi^e,   essoin).    In  Lat. 
an  excuse  for  one  who  is  summoned  to  apr^ear 
and  answer  an  action  or  perform  suit  in  a  cocit, 
&c.,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  preTailirg 
cause.     The  first  return  day  in  eveiy  term  was 
called  the  essoign  da^,  because  the  ooozt  sat  -o 
it  to  take  essoigns ;  Le.  excuses  for  sadi aso-i 
not  appear  according  to  the  aommons  of  the 
writ.    The  essoign  day  seems  to  be  done  my 
with  by  the  effect  of  the  statutes  11  Gea  IV^ 
1  Wm.  IV.  c  70,  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  3. 

Basonite.  A  mineralogical  synonym  of  the 
Cinnamon  Stone  of  Ceylon :  it  is  a  silicate  of 
lime,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Bssoraat  (Fr.  essor,  the  aoarimg  of  hirdsl 
In  Heraldry,  a  term  for  a  bird  nfjuwliwg  vitii 
its  wings  expanded,  as  if  drying  itselC 

BstablisliineBt.    [Fouhdation.] 

MstabHshimmt  of  the  Vort.  A  tenn 
used  by  writers  on  the  tide«^  to  denote  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  high  vater  at  aoy 
^ven  port  and  the  time  of  the  moon's  tiansit 
immediately  preceding  the  time  of  high  water, 
when  the  moon  is  in  syzygy ;  that  ia^  at  the  new 
or  fuU  moon.  This  interval  is  inflnenecd  br 
local  circumstances,  and  consequently  difieroit 
at  different  places.     [Tidbs.] 

Bstatette  (Fr. ;  Span,  estafeta).  Appli«d 
originally  to  militaiy  couriers,  but  now  used 
in  all  the  countries  of  modem  Europe  to  signify 
an  express.  The  difiference  between  a  courier 
and  an  estafette  consists  in  this^  that  while 
the  courier  must  deliver  the  despatches,  ^ 
intrusted  to  him  personally  at  the  place  to 
which  they  are  adaressed,  in  the  estaratte  the 
despatches,  letters,  &c  to  be  forwarded  am 
consigned  to  the  care  of  postilioufl^  wiio  are 
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changed  with  every  relay  of  horses  saccessively 
till  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 

Sitmtefe  In  common  pariance,  is  applied  to 
the  landed  property  held  bv  mdividuals ;  and  a 
man  is  said  to  be  of  good  or  of  small  estate, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  his  landed  pro- 
perty. 

The  comparative  magnitude  of  estates,  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  persons  possessing 
lund  in  different  countries,  and  the  method  by 
which  the  occupancy  of  land  is  characterised, 
arc  questions  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
vhat  economists  call  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
Tills  interest  is  contained  not  only  in  the  general 
f:ict,  that  in  a  given  population  the  existence 
of  great  wealth  in  some  hands  implies  great 
poverty  as  the  lot  of  others,  particularly  where 
the  industry  of  a  country  is  turned  especially 
towards  agricultural  pursuits ;  but  because  by 
ft  natural  process  political  influence  is  inva- 
riably connected  with  the  tenure  of  land,  and 
poBs^sed  in  a  measure  by  those  who  hold 
land  disproportionate  to  the  numerical  value  < 
of  the  real  estate  and  its  profits.  The  land- 
owners of  a  oountrv  are  ultimately  its  rulers  ; 
and  a  community  i8  invariably  led  into  that 
political  constitution  which  ia  most  oongenial 
with  the  habits  and  interests  of  the  owners  of 
its  soil 

Of  the  number  of  landowners  in  England 
we  are  quite  ignorant ;  no  registration  of  land, 
''xeept  in  two  ooimties,  Middlesex  and  York, 
having  been  customary  in  this  country.  For  a 
»hort  period,  that  is  during  the  time  in  which 
the  Statute  of  Enrollments  was  operative,  such 
a  registration  was  in  course  of  creation;  but 
the  devices  of  lawyers,  and  the  desire  of  secret 
conveyance  on  the  part  of  landowners,  rendered 
the  statute  nugatory  almost  from  its  conunence- 
ment.  We  may  be  certain,  however,  that  the 
number  is  decKOsing,  as  the  power  which  the 
practice  of  primogeniture  and  the  privilege 
of  strict  settlement  give,  of  orating  what  is 
virtually  a  perpetual  entail,  tends  to  aggluti- 
nate properties  into  vast  estates,  by  precluding 
the  possibility  of  division,  as  well  as  by  giving 
facihties  fbr  acquisition.  According  to  the 
hitest  returns,  the  annual  income  of  real  estate 
in  England  and  Wales  is  upwards  of  one 
hondr^  and  twenty  millions;  in  Sootland  and 
Ireland  it  is  nearly  thirty  millions. 

In  Franoe  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
mltivated  soil  is  divided  among  about  six 
millions  of  proprietors,  five  millions  of  whom 
possess  estates  of  no  more  than  an  avenge  of 
three  hectares,  or  seren  and  a  half  acres.  The 
qnestioD,  however,  whether  the  number  of  oo- 
cnpiers  increases  or  diminishes  in  France^  is 
"tul  open  and  debated.  The  reader  will  find 
nifficient  infonnation  on  the  snbject  in  tlie 
useful  annual  of   Mr.  Frederic  Martin,  The 

artM«.  In  Lair,  the  legal  quaiM^  of  the 
nght  of  property  in  tiie  individuaL 

■•tate  of  aalMHtaaeaa  In  Law,  an 
Mtate  in  FkB  Smrui  or  Fn  Tao.  [See  those 
ttticles.] 
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flstate   fbr    &tfl».     In  Law,  a   freehold 
interest  in  lands  and  tenements,  whether  en* 
joyed  for  the  h'fe  of  the  tenant,  or  for  the  life  of 
another  party  (in  which  latter  case  it  is  termed 
'  an  estate  pur  auter  vie).    This  species  of  in- 
terest   indudes  estates   granted  for   an  un- 
certain period  limited  within  the  duration  of  a 
life ;  as,  for  instance,  an  estate  granted  to  a 
widow  during  her  widowhood.     An  estate  for 
life  is  created  wherever  lands  or  tenements  are 
given  by  means  adequate  to  the  conveyance  of 
a  freehold,  without  any  express  limitation  of 
an  estate.    If  tenant  for  life  convey  an  estate 
greater  than  his  own  by  feoffinent,  fine,  or 
recovery,  he  forfeits  his  estate ;  but  if  he  does  so 
by  any  of  those  conveyances  which  are  termed 
innocent,  he  creates  an  estate  determinable  on 
his  own  death.    With  respect  to  estates  pur 
auter  vie,  it  is  observable  that^  formerly,  when 
lands  were  given  to  A  for  the  life  of  B,  if  A  or 
A*8  assignee  happened  to  die  in  Ks  lifetime^ 
the  estate  belonged  to  the  first  person  who 
could  take  possession,  termed  an  occupant  \  but 
if  given  to  A  and  his  heirs  for  the  bfe  of  B  on 
the  same  event,  A'a  heir  succeeded  as  special 
occupant    Now  by  the  Statute  of  Frauos  (29 
Ch.  11.  c.  31  s.  \2\  estates  pur  auter  vie  are 
devisable ;  and,  if  there  be  no  special  occupant, 
they  go  to  the  executors  or  administrator  of 
the  deceased. 

Bstate  fbr  Tears.  In  Law,  an  estate 
limited  for  a  term  of  years,  or  other  determinate 
time,  in  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  is  a 
chattel  or  personal  interest ;  and  on  the  death 
of  the  owner,  devolves,  like  other  personal 
property,  on  his  executors  or  administrator.  An 
estate  for  years  is  properW  created  or  demised 
by  an  instrument  termed  a  lease;  which,  at 
common  law,  has  not  frill  operation  until  the 
entry  of  the  tenant.  It  may  also  be  created  by 
declaration  of  use,  or  by  devise  in  a  will ;  and 
may  be  made  either  to  commence  immediately^ 
or  on  a  fixture  day  and  event :  in  which  latter 
case,  unless  there  be  any  particular  esteto  to 
support  it  as  a  remainder,  it  is  called  on  interesss 
temUnij  until  the  time  arrives  for  its  reduction 
into  possession.  Cdvenants  between  the  lessor 
and  lessee  reUtina  to  the  land  (which  are 
usually  inserted  in  uie  lease)  are  said  at  common 
law  to  run  with  the  land:  theypass,  abng  with 
the  term  of  years,  to  a  party  to  whom  the  lessee 
conveys  it  by  assignment;  but  the  lessee's 
covenants  do  not  pass  to  a  party  to  whom  he 
conveys  port  of  the  term  by  underlease.  A 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  a  species  of  estate 
for  years. 

HtUtieal.    [Statm.] 
iwatloB.    r^SiflTnrATioK.] 

ipp«l  (Old  Tr,  estonper,  is  ^^^     ^ 

Law,  an  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action^ 
arising  from  a  man's  own  act^  or  that  of  on« 
to  whom  Uie  party  estopped  is  privy.  As,  if  a 
party  is  bonna  by  a  particular  name  in  an  obli- 

Stion,  and  oftenraras  sued  by  that  name  cm 
e  some  obligation,  he  is  estopped,  i«  e.  for^ 
bidden  in  law  to  say  in  abatement  that  he  is 
misnamed;  ai  he  cannot  say  oontrtiy  to  tet 
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whirb  he  has  admitted  by  his  own  deed.  All  cated  changes  ensue,  which  t<vmtnat«  in  th* 
partied  to  a  deed  are  estopped  to  say  anything  conversion  of  the  alcohol  into  eihor.  Ether, 
against  what  is  contained  in  it ;  and  privies  are  like  alcohol,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  >-f 
also  bound.  hydrocarbon  and  water ;  and  if  alcohol  b«»  ^>M■ 

Bstra4e  (Ital.  estrada).  The  portion  of  sidered  an  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  oip. 
the  floor  of  a  room  raised  two  or  three  steps  fiant  hydrocarbon  =  14,  and  one  of  wat*'r  =  &, 
above  the  general  level,  for  the  purpose  of  ether  may  be  regarded  aa  constituted  of  imo  uf 
receinng  a  bed  or  throne;  it  ia  used  now  for '  olefiant  hydrocarbon  (14x2)  =  28,  and  on-  uf 
any  portion  of  a  mised  floor.  |  water  =  9:    hence,    the  equivalent  of  aa.r.l 

Batreat  (I^t  extractum,  a  thing  taken  out),  being  14  +  9  »23,  that  of  ether  will  be  H  • 
In  Law,  the  extract  copy,  or  note  of  some  ori- 1  ^=28  -t-  9»37  ;  and  the  process  of  etherifictiTi-E 
ginal  writing  or  PRConi,  and  especially  of  fines  '  may  be  atAted  to  consist  in  the  abstract.,  n 
and  amercomcntfl,  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the   from  alcohol  of  one-half  of  its  elemental  wa'«-r. 


court,  to  be  levied  by  its  bailiff  or  other  officer. 
Fines  to  the  king  are  estreated  into  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  Estreats  are  made  out  in  that 
court  by  the  remembrancer  for  the  lord  trea- 
surer, and  received  from  him  by  the  clerk  of  the 
ef«treiit«,  who  writes  them  out  to  be  served  for 
the  king,  &c.  Provision  is  made  for  the  due 
return,  estreating,  and  levying  of  fines,  &c  in 
the  superior  and  some  other  courts  by  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c  99. 

Bstrleli.  The  commercial  name  of  the  fine 
down  of  the  ostrich. 

astaaiT*      [^STtTABT.l 

Bt  OsBtera  (Lat.).  In  Printing,  usually 
expressed  by  the  sign  ^r.,  means  and  so  on. 
It  was  formerly  properly  printed  (STc,  an  obvious 
form  of  etc, 

Btanio  (Gr.  Ircupot,  a  companion).  In 
Botany,  an  aggregate  fruity  having  the  ovaries 
distinct,  and  the  pericarp  indehiscent.  It  is 
eitiier  dry  upon  a  fleshy  receptacle,  as  the 
Strawberry ;  or  dry  upon  a  dry  receptacle,  as 
the  RanoBculus;  or  fleshy  upon  a  dry  re- 
ceptacle, as  the  Blackberry:  the  parts  being 
achenes  or  small  drupes. 

Btatf  Conp  d*.  This  French  phrase  de- 
notes a  sudden  political  move  or  stroke  in  order 
to  subveit  an  existing  state  of  things  without 
the  risk  oi  a  prolonged  contest  The  present 
emperor  of  the  French  resorted  to  such  a 
measure^  when,  on  December  2,  1862,  under 
the  jMretezt  of  *  saving  society,'  and  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  oath  taken  by  him  before 
entering  on  his  office,  he  virtually  suppressed 
the  constitution  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he 
was  the  {nresident.  It  is  significant  that  the 
English  language  furnishes  no  phrase  for  such 
aeasurefti 

BtotalBir*    [Enobaviko.} 

StebtBir  Weadtoa  An  instrument  of  steel, 
witii  a  fine  point,  for  tracing  outlines  &c  upon 
the  copper  plate. 

BtMlan  Winds.    [Winds.] 

BtliaL  A  Bttbstanfse  formed  during  the 
saponification  of  spermaceti.  Chevieul  coined 
the  irama  from  tne  first  syllables  of  ether 
^d  alcohol,  on  account  of  its  analogy  to  those 
liquids  in  point  of  composition. 

atlier  (Ghr.  aJMip),  In  Chemistry,  this  term 
is  applied  to  a  highly  volatile,  fragrant  infiam- 
mable,  and  intoxicating  liquid,  produced  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  sul- 
l>huric  acid  and  alcohoL  When  UMe  liquids 
jnatually  act  on  each  other^  a  series  of  compli- 


By  some,  ether  is  regarded  as  the  oxide  r,i  s 
peculiar  hydrocarbon,  which  they  term  *-ti'/, 
composed  of  4  equivalents  of  carbon  and  o 
equivalents  of  hydrogen ;  and  alcohol  roust  a 
that  case  be  considered  as  hydrat«  of  ether. 

Ether,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  to  distiniru'^H 
it  from  analogous  products  obtained  by  tr.e 
intervention  of  other  acids,  Mtdphuricfth^T,  >  i 
limpid  colourless  fiuid,  of  an  agreesible  od->..r. 
and  a  hot  pungent  taste.  Its  specific  fi^riv.:-. 
is  about  0*713,  though  that  of  the  hh'^\*^  > 
usually  heavier;  it  boils  at  about  98^,  ar.i 
freeses  at  the  low  temperature  of  46**  below  *•-. 
The  specific  gravity  of  etherial  vapour  cr>-r.- 
pared  with  atmospheric  air  is  as  258  to  l'-** 
Ether  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  wl^:-^ 
takes  up  about  a  tenth  of  its  bulk ;  it  disso.\  -^ 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol.  The  prini-'Ui&i 
use  of  ether  is  in  medicine.  When  taken  ic- 
temallv,  it  is  stimulant ;  and  it  is  aomet.rr^ 
applied  externally,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  o  !J 
produced  during  its  evaporation,  as  an  ic^rr*^ 
dient  in  refrigerating  lotions.  Ether  was  at  i  >i  r 
time  much  used  as  an  ansBsthetic,  bat  in  u « 
respect  it  is  superseded  by  chlorofoma. 

Btbereal  Salts.  Combinations  aaaloe*  2« 
to  metallic  salts,  the  metal  being  replaeed  '  y  a 
compound  oiganic  radical,  such  as  eUijL  XL-  v 
are  generallv  colourless,  volatile^  and  have  » 
peculiar  ana  powerful  odour.  Hany  of  ti.'-c* 
resemble,  and  are  probably  identical  with,  xtx 
odoriferous  and  flavouring  prindplee  of  edi^  - 
fruits. 

Btheiia  ( Gr.  oia^piet ).  A  genus  of  Lamt  1 1-  • 
branchiate  Dimyaiy  Bivalves,  wilk  a  large  ve  c- 
tral  muscular  plate  or  foot,  as  in  the  UWii^  « • 
but  having  their  shell  adherent,  as  in  tL'> 
oyster,  to  foreign  bodies :  the  hinge  is  loothl»>< 
irregular,  undulated,  and  callous ;  the  ligamt :.; 
external,  but  penetrating  in  a  potjkt<^  ^tc 
into  the  interior  of  the  shelL  The  term  Etk- 
ria  has  also  been  applied  by  Rafinesque  tu  i 
genus  of  Macrouroos  Crustacea. 

Jttlfteiiiu  A  name  applied  by  some  che- 
mists to  qnadrihydrocarbon ;  that  is»  to  a^ 
hydrocarbon,  1  atom  or  equivalent  of  vhi.-L 
is  constitnted  of  4  atoms  of  carbon  and  4  uf 
hydrogen.  ,  . 

■tlMiiiM  or  ■theroL  light  o3  of  iri^e. 
A  volatile  oily  iQrdrooarbon  formed  .danng  th« 
preparation  of  eUier. 

Blliana  Oxidfls  of  oiganic  positiTe  radt<^« 
of  which  ooinmon  ether  (oxide  oftti^fl)  is  the 
type.    They  are  geneially  volatile  Uqaids ;  oo*-, 
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}iov('<'Vf>r,  is  gaseooB  l(met1iyU(!  ether),  and  ai 
frw  are  solids.  Ethers  are  generally  neutral  | 
to  tt^t  paper,  bat  act  as  bases  to  acids,  the 
reuniting  compounds  being  Ethbbsal  Salts. 
J{(tL'i<i  ethers  are  combinations  of  non-metallic 
plt'mfuts,  other  than  oxygeui  with  positive 
pipinic  radicals 

auilos  (Gr.  ifitK^Sy  from  j^of,  moral  temper). 
Th«»  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  volun- 
tary action,  and  thus  seelts  to  determine  the 
ndture  and  extent  of  moral  duty.  The  several 
systems  of  ethical  philosophy  are  conveniently 
divided  into  ancient  and  modern^  The  distinc- 
tion, however,  is  not  founded  on  any  essential 
ditfprence  of  theory,  but  rather  on  the  opposite 
{x^uits  of  view  from  which  they  respectively 
^  i<'\vi-d  the  subject-matter  of  the  science.  While 
incxlern  theories  are  permanently  subjective, 
the  objective  question  is  the  characteristic 
f'-atnre  of  ancient  ethics.  The  leading  specu- 
lation of  the  former  is :  What  is  the  ongin  and 
it^ifure  of  moral  obligation  ?  The  first  problem 
of  the  latter  was  to  determine  the  object  or 
f^nd  to  which  the  moral  constitution  of  man  has 
ntVivnce,  and  this  ultimate  end  of  human 
»^tinty  they  usually  denominated  the  end  or 
»>vereign  good  (t^Am,  finis  bonorum,  summum 
^"'num).  And  althou^  the  consideration  of 
this  qu^tion  might  tend  in  a  few,  as  in  Socra- 
i("i  and  Plato,  to  carry  the  mind  forward  to 
f^ome  higher  and  ulterior  existence,  in  which 
«h mid  l)e  realised  that  entire  satisfaction  after 
vhioh  man  aspires,  still,  as  these  promptings 
of  natural  religion  were  but  vague  and  un- 
authoritative, the  ethical  writers  of  antiquity 
rontined  their  views  to  this  life  alone,  ana  the 
"-orereign  good  which  they  proposed  as  the 
final  cause  of  moral  action  was  limited  to  the 
irrcutest  good  attainable  in  the  present  state  of 
*'i.8tence. 

With  Socrates,  the  first  object  of  speculation 
v^s  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  man's  trae  and 
pn)jM*r  nature ;  Imt  this  self-knowledge  he  held 
to  \fe  impossible  so  long  ts  man  continues 
iLmorant  of  the  nniveiaal  principle.  Now  the 
nature  of  Ood  can  only  oe  learnt  ftt>m  His 
vorks,  and  these  bespeak  Him  to  be  good  and 
i  [itelligent  Moreover,  the  consciousness  of  man 
Ktti'i^ts  his  participation  in  the  divine  essence ; 
it^n^KyjTient^  the  ultimate  destination  of  man 
1"  reason  and  goodness,  and  his  moral  end  is 
the  cognition  and  practice  of  good.  Virtue, 
therefore,  is  the  intelligent  pofbimance  of 
du'ies,  a  knowledge  of  which  man  may  arrive 
>t  by  a  study  both  of  his  own  nature  and  of  the 
Uwfi  of  an  aU-wise  Creator  discoverable  in  the 
fptem  of  the  uniTerse.    In  this  pursuit  ha^ 

CI  is  inseparable  from  virtne.  But  if 
tes  thus  founded  morality  on  a  disinte- 
l^ted  principle,  he  reeondled  it  with  interest 
rightly  understood;  uid  on  the  other  hand 
raised  political  science  above  ihe  mere  calcula^ 
tion  of  ntil^,  by  identii^ring  it  with  justice 
IS  founded  not  on  eonvmtion  (jUjfta  wdAMif ), 
kit  on  natural  rights  or  the  invention  of  what 
^  (rov  irrow  ^(c^pts'is). 
Thus  the  elhies  of  Socrates,  in  their  close 
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connection  with  political  science,  had  the  same 
foundation  of  fact  with  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
It  was  in  his  belief  a  strictly  inductive,  and  not  a 
deductive  science ;  and,  to  understand  his  sys- 
tem aright,  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  on 
this  ground  alone  he  insisted  on  the  superiority 
of  moral  over  physical  science.  Nor  could  it 
well  have  been  otherwise,  if  we  consider  the 
slender  amountof  experimental  knowledge  which 
had  been  attained  in  his  day.  In  the  field  of 
the  natural  sciences,  Socrates  saw  nothing  but 
a  Babel  of  conflicting  speculations..  WMle 
Heracleitus  taught  that  the  light  of  the  stars 
was  fed  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  Zeao* 
phanes  held  that  they  were  fieiy  clouds,  lit  at 
uight  and  put  out  in  the  morning.  Acooxding 
to  Parmenidos  the  earth  was  spherical,  and 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  universe;  while 
Anaxagoras  held  that  it  was  a  plane,  and 
Anaximenos  believed  that  its  form  of  a  flat 
trapeeium  prevented  it  from  sinking  in  space. 
As^nomy,  therr^fore,  'now  exhibiting  the 
maximum  of  perfection,  with  the  largest  and 
most  exact  power  of  predicting  fiituie  pheno» 
mena  which  human  science  has  ever  attained, 
was  pronounced  by  him  to  be  among  the  divine 
mysteries  which  it  was  impossible  to  under* 
stand  and  madness  to  investigate.*  (Gtote, 
History  of  Greece,  viii.  6,  77.)  Thus,  turning 
away  from  sciences  which  started  with  a  theory 
and  reasoned  in  support  of  it,  Socrates  confined 
himself  to  that  field  of  human  practice  which 
he  felt  that  men  were  competent  to  examine, 
while  the  very  fiict  that  men  could  examine  it 
to  some  purpose  proved  convincingly  that '  the 
proper  study  for  mankind  is  man.' 

Socrates  naving  thus  referred  the  laws  of 
morality  to  the  Deity  as  their  author  and 
upholder,  Plato  proceeded  by  a  definition  of  the 
divine  nature  to  guard  against  the  objection  of 
their  arbitrary  position  by  the  will  of  God« 
He  made  the  Deity  to  be  the  perfection  of 
intelligenoe  as  resulting  from  a  union  of  the 
good,  the  beautifhl,  and  the  true,  which  are  in 
thebr  nature  eternal,  necessary,  and  immutable. 
This  perfection  is  also  the  term  to  which  man 
spontaneously  tends.  For  reason  is  the  true 
principle  of  his  nature,  although  in  the  present 
existence  there  is  mingled  with  it  a  foreign 
element — tnatter,  which,  by  obstructing  its  de- 
velopement,  becomes  the  cause  of  his  fSdling 
short  of  perfection.  All^  then,  that  is  now 
possible  for  man  is  an  approadi  to  the  divine 
excellence.  This  is  virtue,  and  ia  effected  by 
the  harmony  of  the  raHonal,  troMiM^  and 
conewpisciUe  pacts  of  the  souL  Althou^  the 
two  latter  belong  to  the  foreign  element  in 
man's  nature,  thej  are  yet  indispensable  to  the 
moral  act :  for  the  third  aflbrds  a  motive  to 
action,  inasmuch  as  beauty,  being  identical 
with  the  good  and  true,  gives  rise  to  desire  or 
love  (IjpMf),  and  thereby  impels  to  virtuous 
action ;  while  the  second,  disapproving  what  is 
base,  unseemly,  and  false,  funushes  Sie  fbrti- 
tude  requisite  for  attaining  to  what  is  approved 
under  every  diiBcnlhr  and  every  discourage- 
ment.     To   each  of  the  tluee  pazts  of  the 
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loiil  Plato  attig^  a  special  rirtae,  in  a  lower 
sense,  and  names  them,  respectively,  pru- 
dfncf,  fortitude^  and  temperance  {^p6intat9, 
iar^iot  ff9t^poaini\  while  in  a  proper  sense  he 
declares  virtue  to  be  eminently  one  and  the 
same  with  justice  (Sijcoiod'ifo^).  These  four  are 
the  so-called  cardinal  virtues.  From  the  notion 
of  justice  he  draws  the  connection  of  ethics 
and  politics :  the  latter  is  but  an  application  of 
the  former  to  society.  At  the  close  of  the 
Bepublic  he  teaches  that  as  an  individual 
cannot  J[>e  at  peace  with  himself  except  by  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  all  his  faculties, 
wherein  each  is  allowed  its  due  weight,  so  in 
the  whole  world  happiness  is  proportionate  to 
justice,  and  each  inmvidual  derives  the  greater 
benefit  from  the  communitv  the  more  complete 
the  harmony  is  in  which  ne  lives  with  all  his 
fellow-citLsens. 

Essentially  agreeing^  the  ethical  systems  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  relative  value  which  they  respectively 
ascribe  to  ham>iness ;  the  former  oonaidering  it 
aa  the  natural  fruit  of  virtue,  while  the  latter 
rather  viewed  virtue  as  the  means  of  attaining 
to  happiness.  Plato  taught,  that  although  the 
just  man  regulates  his  conduct  by  no  reference 
to  his  own  enjoyment,  yet  pleasure  invariably 
attends  him,  since  justice  is  good  not  only  in 
itself,  but  also  in  its  effects,  and  renders  all 
things  fitting  and  friendly  to  man.  In  Aristo- 
tle's opinion,  the  end  of  morality  is  to  render 
indiviauals  aa  useful  as  possible  to  society, 
society  being  instituted  in  order  to  procure 
in  its  members  the  highest  moral  perfection, 
as  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est possible  felicity  by  the  whole.  Man,  he 
teaches,  is  a  free  and  rational  agent,  and 
therefore  acts  spontaneously  and  deliberately, 
invariably  proposing  to  himself  some  end  aa 
the  motive  to  action.  All  human  arts  and 
pursuits,  then,  have  their  appropriate  ends; 
but  among  these  there  is  a  certain  subordina- 
tion, whidi  implies  a  supreme  end  towards 
which  they  all  oonveige,  this  end  beiofp  the 
cause  for  which  all  e£e  is  sou^t  This  su- 
preme good  is  happiness  (wMai^iorCa) :  virtue 
IS  the  approximation  thereto,  and  conaista  in 
the  habit  of  mediocrity  according  to  rightreason ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  self-control,  which  triumphs 
alike  over  the  impetuosity  of  the  pasaiona  and 
the  weakneaa  of  the  will,  and  thereby  accom- 
plishes a  just  mean.  Every  special  virtue,  in 
nke  manner,  lies  in  a  kind  of  middle  between 
the  two  opposite  vieea  of  exeeaa  and  defect: 
courage,  for  instanoe^  bciing  a  mean  between 
cowa^^oe  and  raahneaa,  of  which  the  former 
offends  by  an  ezeeasive^  the  latter  by  a  defec- 
tive, regard  to  the  proper  objects  of  rear. 

According  to  the  Stoics,  the  supreme  good 
whidi  ia  the  final  oauae  of  evei7  speeial  good 
is  to  act  conformably  to  nature ;  i.  a.  in  obe- 
dience to  the  immutable  laws  which  xeaaon 
discoven  in  the  universe.  This  eternal  and 
universal  order,  which  they  called  faU^  ia  an 
infinite  enchainment  of  cauaM  and  efibctSy  in 
rirtne  of  which  whatever  happens  ia  what 
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ought  to  be:  it  embncaa  all  living  tJbings,  and 
man  therefore  has  a  principle  withm  him  whi>h 
obliges  him  to  seek  that  state  of  his  nature 
which  is  the  best  and  moat  perfect  that  it  is 
capable  of.  This  ia  reason.  Wisdom,  th^n?- 
fore,  is  man's  chief  good,  and  the  pursuit  of  it 
is  philosophy.  Perfect  wisdom,  nowever,  as 
modelled  in  the  ideal  sage  of  the  Stoics,  thf  j 
did  not  believe  to  be  conceded  to  mortaLs  to 
whom  nothing  more  is  granted  than  to  be  lo 
the  way  to  perfection.  Now,  aa  they  m^d^ 
reason  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  in  moral 
determinations,  they  naturallv  held  vice  to  be 
but  an  error:  vet  this  error,  they  tau^t,  is  the 
only  evil ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
good  but  what  is  such  in  aU  times  and  all 
circumstances:  all  else  ia  mozally  indifiTerecL 
But  even  indiffisrent  thinga  are,  in  a  lover 
sense,  agreeable  to  nature^  and  objects  moTv  or 
less  of  cnoice  or  aversion.  That  perfect  rp<^:i- 
tude  of  conduct,  therefore,  which  ooDstitii^J>s 
the  essence  of  virtue,  connsta  in  a  just  s>i 
accurate  discernment  of  good,  and  in  aasifmin^ 
to  every  object  its  due  importanee  aocordins  to 
the  place  it  holds  in  the  natural  scale  of  thin^rK 
Lastly,  although  their  first  object  was  to  eoua- 
dpate  the  moral  man  frvm  aU  dependence  oa 
external  conditions  and  from  the  slavetr  of 
his  paaaiona — and  although,  therefoiv,  they  i^ 
moved  all  sensuous  pleasures  and  pains  fr  m 
the  catalogue  of  good  and  evil — ^nevetibek^s. 
the  apathy  which  they  taught  was  not.  &» 
commonly  understood,  an  abaolnte  iii<^r.«> 
bility,  but  rather  the  undisturbed  ai^resutrr 
of  reaaon  over  the  paaaiona. 

All  the  preceding  theoriea agree  in  uttlr^ 
reason  the  end  of  human  activity,   and  l*^ 
thereby    diatingnished   from   the   ^sin7«aa 
which  gave  the  first  place  to  the   ma^^'f^ 
element  of  humanity,  and  reduced  s«inK»  *o 
the  rank  of  a  mean.    According  to  £piairu«. 
pleasure  alone  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  &>i 
philosopher  and  all  dse  ia  but  the  pursuit  of  it. 
if^  aometimea,  it  aeema  to  be  foregone,  it  is 
only  with  a  view  to  aome  hia^er  givtificsticc. 
aa  pain  also  may  oocaaionauy  be  endured  n 
the  aoquisition  of  a  pleasure  whoso  intec^i'j 
will  friUy  compensate  for  the  intennediafe  suf- 
fering.    The   pleaaurea    and  pains   that  a^ 
primarily  the  olnecta  of  desire  and  aver!»:«u 
are  corporeal,  and  from  theae  the  pleaaurrs  •! 
the  mind  are  ultimately  derived,  and  coo«i*: 
merely  in  the  anticipation  of  fritvre  and  ia 
the  recollection  of  paat  atatea.    This,  howerer, 
conatitutea  the  anperiority  of  fktt  aeeoDdaiv 
pleaaiires  of  the  mind  over  their  eorportal 
originala,  for  the  latter  do  not  extend  bcTv>cd 
the  preaent  aanaatioti.     VhtMe,  therefore,  u  &c 
enlightened  punuit  of  ^leaauis^  whid^  altbosfh 
it  ia  atifiah  ia  ita  pnneble^  at£D  aflowa  fr^ 
course  to  the  todal  and  benerxdeat  affectioc^ 
aa  being  a  part*  of  nUn^a  aatniv  and  an  ad- 
ditional advice  of  gratification  bcrfond  the  cal- 
culationa  of  peraonal  intereat     For  thooea 
they  may  e^>Qae  a  man  to  the  chance  of  pain. 
aa  in  the  caae  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  atill  tbi$ 
ia  a  less  evfl  than  apathy,  and  the  d^triratic-o 
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of  a  natiinl  eigoyment.  Justice,  lastly,  has  no 
other  olject  than  the  genend  good ;  and  rights 
prvperlj  UDderstood,  is  but  the  sign  of  utility. 

Modern  ethics  havinff  taken  their  rise  from 
A  system  greatly  reeemlmng  the  Epicurean,  the 
eDquiiy  into  the  nature  of  virtue  became  the 
fi»t  question  that  vas  proposed  for  solution. 
Accordingly  this  fiict  fumishes  a  genoal  clas- 
BiHcution  of  the  later  theories  of  morals  into 
d^Ifish  or  disinterested,  according  as  they  found 
virtue  on  a  seljSsh  or  on  a  benevolent  principle. 

The  selfish  theoxy  has  found  its  ablest  advo- 
cates in  Hobbes,  Helvetius,  Paley,  and  Ben- 
tham.    Of  these  the  first  and  last  deserve  a 
particular  notice :  Hobbes  as  the  originator  of 
the  controversy  into  the  nature  of  morality; 
Bentham  as  furnishing  the  most  complete  and 
ekborate  exposition  of  the  utilitarian  scheme. 
According  to  Hobbes  (bom  1688,  died  1679X 
the  only  motive  that  can  induce  men  to  any 
act  is  the  pleasure  which  will  follow  from  its 
execution.    A  preconception  of  pleasure  is  the 
necessaiy  condition  of  every  moral  determi- 
nation.   Good  and  evil  are  simple  tendencies 
to  pleasure  and  pain,   without  which  every 
object  is  indififerent    Self-love  is  the  exclusive 
pHssion  of  man's  nature.    Other  passions  differ 
from  it  outwardly  only,  i.e.   in  the  objects 
vhich  excite  them:  pitgr,  for  example,  is  but 
the   imagination  of   misfortunes    which  may 
happen  to  ourselves,   suggested  by  the  con- 
timplation  of  another's  sufferings;  love,  the 
Conception  of  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
i\»  object;  and  benevolence,  nothing  more  than 
th*"  consciousness  of  power  sufficient  to  secure 
not  only  one*s  own  happiness,  but  that  of  others 
ii\^.  The  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation : 
whatever  tends,  therefore,  to  this  end  is  lawful 
and  good,  and  all  men  have  a  natural  right  to 
appropriate  by  every  means  in  their  power 
wiiatever   may  contribute  to   their   personal 
happiness.     As  this  is  the  imprescriptible  right 
of  all,  there  are  as  many  forms  of  natural  right 
as  there  are  separate  and  independent  wills; 
and  actions  of  the  most  opposite  kinds  are 
equally  virtuous  and  legitimate.    Now,  as  all 
possess  an  equal  right  to  all  things,  and  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  yield  to 
another  the  objects  which  both  may  desire, 
the  state  of  nature  must  be  one  of  war ;  but  as,  j 
in  such  a  condition  of  things,  the  safety  of' 
ereryone  ia  constantly  endangered  by  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  all  others,  peace,  at  any 
price,  becomes  preferable  to  it.    Peace,  how- 
ever, is  the  result  of  society  alone;  i.e.  as 
defined  by  Hobbes,  of  the  existence  within  a 
community  of  a  sdficient  force  to  control  all 
individual  wills  and  forces.    But  this  is  only 
practicable  in  two  ways :  either  all  are  seized 
with  a  desire  to  terminate  the  state  of  hostility, 
and  enter  into  a  mutual  compact,  by  whidi 
they  engage  to  do  no  violence^  nor  to  suffer  it 
to  be  done  to  each  other;  or  a  single  person 
succeeds  by  stratagem  or  force  in  establishing 
hia  own  authority  over  the  rest    The  latter 
form  of  society  is  as  legitimate  as  the  former ; 
and  indeed,  as  the  end  of  the  institution  is  the  I 
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supprassion  of  warfiure  among  its  members,  and 
as  the  more  unlimited  the  power  is  the  better 
calculated  it  must  be  to  effect  this  object,  an 
absolute  monarchy  is  the  very  best  polity  that 
can  be  devised.  Against  the  government  in 
such  a  society,  it  is  evident  that  subjects  cannot 
consistently  possess  any  rights ;  for  these  Would 
impede  its  effectiveness:  they  have  but  one 
simple  duty,  and  that  is — ^implicit  obedience^ 
{On  Human  Nature;  Leviathan,  ^c.) 

Bentham  (bom  1748,  died  1832)  sets  out 
from  Hobbes*  principle,  that  eveiy  object  would 
be  perfectly  indifferent  but  for  its  fitness  to 
produce  pleasure  or  pain,  which,  he  declares^ 
are  the  sole  motives  of  human  determinationfl. 
This  proposition  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove, 
but,  asserting  that  it  is  one  of  those  primary 
and  self-evident  truths  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  reasoning,  he  proceeds  to  draw  fh>m 
it  certain  practical  conclusions  in  the  fbrm  of 
definitions.  Thus  he  defines  utility  to  be  the 
fitness  of  actions  and  things  to  augment  the 
happiness,  or  to  diminish  the  misery,  of  indi^ 
viduals  and  communities ;  and  maintains  that 
this  is  the  only  true  and  intelligible  interpretap 
tion  of  what  is  usually  called  the  lawftuness^ 
goodness^  ^'ustice,  and  morality  of  an  action* 
The  principle  of  utility  is  next  defined  to  be 
that  which  exclusively  derives  the  quality  of 
actions  fh>m  their  twofold  property  of  au^ 
menting  the  happiness  or  misery  of  one  or 
many.  This,  he  asserts,  is  the  only  valid  prin- 
ciple of  moral  appreciation;  and  he  reducea 
all  opposing  theories^  to  two  classes,  which  he 
designates  by  the  principle  of  ascetiasm,  and 
the  principle  of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  Un- 
der the  latter  head,  Bentham  comprises  every 
theory  of  morals  which  draws  the  distinction 
of  good  and  evil  from  any  other  principle  than 
a  consideration  of  consequences;  whereas  he 
explains  the  ascetical  principle  as  agreeing  with 
the  utilitarian  in  drawing  its  quaUfication  of 
objects  fix>m  their  tenden^  to  produce  pleasure 
or  pain,  but  as  differing  from  it  in  that  it  pro- 
ceeds in  an  inverse  manner,  and  calls  pain  good, 
but  pleasure  an  eviL  To  forego  the  least  plea> 
sure,  simply  as  pleasure,  is  to  act  on  a  principle 
of  asceticism ;  but  the  true  disciple  of  utility 
holds  every  pleasure  to  be  in  itself  good.  Even 
the  abominable  pleasure  which  the  criminal 
enjoys  in  ^oating  over  his  crime  is  good,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  pleasure ;  it  is  only  evil  so  £ar  forth 
as  it  entails  the  ill  consequences  of  fear  and 
punishment^  which  fax  transcend  its  guilty  en- 
joyments The  practical  conclusion,  ther^ore, 
of  the  theory  of  utili^  is,  that  an  action  ia 
only  really  good  when  it  will  give  rise  to  more 
of  pleasure  than  of  pain ;  and  evil,  when  its 
painful  consequences  exited  its  pleasurable 
results.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  first 
importance  to  possess  an  accurate  standard  by 
which  the  amount  of  pleasure  and  pain  likely 
to  result  from  certain  actions^  and  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  quantities^  may  be  measured* 
This  desideratum  Bentham  has  attempted  to 
supply  in  a  manner  that  constitutes  the  most 
onipnal  and  characteristic  f eatwe  of  his  theoijr 
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and  0ysfem.  The  first  item  of  this  moral  arith- 
'metic  is  what  is  intended  for  an  exhanstive 
annmeration  of  all  the  pleasures  and  piins  of 
frhich  hnman  nature  is  susceptible :  in  the  next, 
he  proceeds  to  ftimish  a  met  nod  of  determining 
their  comparatiye  value.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  the  account  the  following 
oonsiderations :  I.  What  are  the  intrinsic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pleasure  itself  which  can 
augment  or  diminish  its  yalue :  and  these  are, 
1.  intensity ;  2.  duration ;  3.  certainty ;  4.  prox- 
imity, or  remoteness  ;  6.  fecundity,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  ita  immediate  pleasures  engendering 
others  more  remote ;  6.  purity,  or  whether  its 
•pleasures  are  mixed  or  not  with  more  or  less  of 
pain.  II.  What  circumstances  are  likely  to  af- 
fect the  sensibility  of  the  agents,  and  so  to 
modify  indirectly  the  result.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  individual  and  general:  to  the  former 
belong  temperament,  constitution,  habits,  intel- 
lectuiQ  derelopement,  and  other  traits  of  per- 
sonal character:  those  of  the  latter  order  are 
little  more  than  generalisations  of  the  first,  and 
are — sex,  age,  education,  profession,  climate, 
national  charact<>r,  government,  and  religion. 
ILL  What  are  the  consequences  which,  going 
•beyond  the  immediate  objects  of  the  action, 
remotely  afiect  others  more  of  lees  numerous, 
and  even  the  whole  of  society.  By  allowing 
-their  due  weight  to  all  these  particulars,  Ben- 
tham  pretends  that  any  ordinary  capacity  may 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  tendency  of 
actions,  and  thereby  arrive  at  that  general 
utility  which  it  is  the  proper  end  of  mortdity  to 
•ecure.  {Treatw  on  Morals  and  Ltgidaiion.) 
'  The  recognition  of  a  principle  or  action  in- 
dependent of  self-love  will  afibrd  a  general 
characteristie  of  the  remaining  theories.  Some 
of  these,  however,  place  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
interested determination  in  a  perception  of 
moral  good  and  evil  by  the  intellect  or  reason  ; 
while  others  explain  the  distinction  bv  certain 
facts  which  take  place  within  the  sensibility  or 
«motive  part  of  man,  so  that  the  disinterested 
determinations  which  result  proceed  from  an 
instinct  or  sentiment.  These  two  classes  may 
be  conveniently  designated  the  rational  and 
the  sentimental  or  instinctive.  Of  instinctive 
theories,  however,  while  some  are  content  with 
referring  the  moral  principle  to  an  original 
Imd  admitted  tendency  of  human  nature,  such 
aa  sympathy  or  benevolence,  others  have  de- 
rived it  from  a  new  and  peenliar  faculty. 
-  To  begi  n  with  the  former  dasa  According  to 
Adam  Smith  (bom  1723,  died  1790),  when  we 
are  in  the  oompany  of  another  who  is  sensibly 
affected  with  any  sentimant  or  passion,  our 
nature  apontaneoualy,  and  without  the  inter- 
▼ention  of  reason  or  will,  tenda  to  reproduce  in 
ourselyes  the  same  sentiment  or  passion :  and 
not  only  have  wa  this  disposition  to  sympathy, 
but  we  even  feel  a  pleasure  in  finding  our- 
nelves  brought  thereby  into  harmony  with  those 
around  us.  Iqdeed,  so  strong  and  so  instine- 
tiye  is  the  desire  for  such  union  between  our 
own  minds  and  those  of  others,  that  when  we 
WP0  9Adep  any  strong  emotions  in  tha  presepce 
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of  another  who  is  unable  to  eonoeive  ar.y- 
thing  that  approaches    to  the    same   deurto 
of  riolence  with  our  own,  in  audi  a  case  w*. 
I  involuntarily  and  unconscioualy  lower  our  p- 
'  sion  to  that  pitch  in  which  the  spectator  c-m 
'  go  along  with  it.    The  spectator,  on  the  oth'T 
'  hand,  seeing  what  we  sufiTer,  endeavours  to 
enter  into  our  sentimenta,  and  rises   by  an 
instinctive  complaisance  to  the  level  of  th^HL 
In  regard    to  those  olgecta  whidi  have   do 
peculiar  ndation  either  to  ourselyes  or  others, 
this  sympathy  is  simple.    In  whatever  degr-e^-, 
for  instance,  the  love  of  truth  may  be  iflt,  it 
will  not  directly  aflfect  the  happiness  of  anr- 
one ;  it  cannot  excite  any  feeling  but  a  siuif4<> 
emotion  of  sympathy.    It  may,  thcfcffbrp.  U 
allowed  to  appear  as  it  is  felt,  because  there  U 
no  reason  either  of  inatinet  or  of  reason  to 
suppress  it    There  are,   howerer,  certain  io- 
temal  diapoaitiona  which  excite  a  twotfbld  or 
even  a  tnple  sympathy,  whiofa  are  all  of  tb^ 
same  kind ;  thus,  when  we  see  a  man  aBtmat'<i 
with  sentiments  of  charity  and  love,  pity  an! 
benevolence,  towards  his  feUow-men,  we  ure 
affected  by  a  twofold  sympathy,  dirrctfy  w>h 
the  benevolent  disposition,  and  wdireci/v  w/'t 
the  gratitude  which  ia  due  from  its  objc^K 
As,  then,  the  two  mutually  strengthen   ea>*h 
other,   the    benevolent  dispositions  erid^st'r 
awaken  the  highest  degreea  of  sympathy,  au  1 
consequently  they  contribute  moat  of  all  Ti^ 
effect  that  perfect  hannony  of  sentiments  a&i 
affections  to  which  all  men  instinctivdy  aspire. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ia  a  diTi<^Hj 
sympathy.    Suppose  the  case  of  merited  ang^r  : 
on  the  one   hand  we   sympathiae  with  tk 
passion  of  anger,  and  on  the  other  witii  Ur 
object  of  it,  imd  with  the  sufferings  widdi  r 
may  bring  upon  him.    These  are  the  eleei»t& 
of  moral  approbation  and  diaappiobation.    W« 
approve  those  sentiments  of  ouiers  in  wfaidi  ve 
ourselves  are  able  to  participato ;  aod  viira 
this  ffjrmpathy  is  pure  our  approbation  is  na- 
qualified,  but  mixed  with  disapprobation  whea 
our  a^mpathy  is  divided.    But  further,  when 
we  witness,  for  instance,  an  act  of  benevoleaep, 
we  sympathise  not  only  with  the  feelings  d 
the  actor,  but  also  with  the  emotion  of  the 
party  benefited.      Now  this  emotion  is  gnti- 
tude;  but  what  else  is  gratitude  but  an  io- 
stinctive  desire  to  do  good  to  the  benefiKior  ? 
Consequently,  aa  we  participate  ia  the  ftfl- 
ings  of  the  obliged  party,  we  wish  to  do  good  to 
the  author  of  the  obligation ;  we  feel  diat  be 
merits  it  in  reward  for  the  good  whieh  be  has 
done.   As  to  the  judgment  iraicfa  we  pass  on  onr 
own  sentiments  and  actions,  Adam  Smith  asserts 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  human  creatare  to 
grow  up  to  manhood  in  some  aolitaz^  plar<^ 
without  communication  with  his  wpeaa,   he 
could  no  more  think  of  his  own  dianeter,  of 
the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own  aetioos,  of 
the  beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  mind,  than 
of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  fecv. 
Since  sodety.is  essential  to  sympathy,  which 
is  the  rule  of  qualification  of  all  oar  sei^^  th* 
solitary  oannot  arriye  at  a  consciousnesF  of  that 
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nU,  and  by  it  appreciate  the  morality  or 
immorality  of  liia  acta.  Our  moral  criticisms 
lire  first  exercised  upon  the  character  and 
oondact  of  others,  but  we  soon  learn  that 
others  are  exercising  their  judgment  upon  our 
own :  we  become  anxious  to  know  how  far  we 
draerre  their  censure  and  applause;  and,  in 
oTil^r  to  examine  in  this  respect  our  own 
pissions  and  conduct,  we  hare  the  faculty  of 
supposing  ourselves  spectators  of  our  own 
dispositions  and  behanour,  and  so  experience 
in  pome  degree  the  sensations  which  would 
le  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  sight  of  similar 
actions  and  feelings  in  another.  By  virtue  of 
this  ffkculty  we  feel  as  it  were  a  sympathy  with 
ourselves  when  we  have  acted  wel(  and  are 
led  to  suppose  that  all  other  spectators  wiU 
be  similarly  affected.  This  consciousness  of 
nniiion  between  our  own  conduct  and  the 
sentiments  of  our  fellows  constitutes  the  plea- 
sure of  rectitude.  And  further,  by  aid  of  the 
Fame  principle  by  which  we  judge  of  the 
Notions  of  otners,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right 
to  pronounce  our  own  also  to  be  good.  This  is 
a  source  of  inward  tranquillity  and  satisfaction, 
while  the  least  suspicion  of  the  contrary  gives 
rise  to  the  pains  of  remorse.  In  manhood, 
indtted,  when  experience  has  drawn  a  system 
of  general  roles  from  the  occasional  judgments 
of  sympathy,  and  established  them  in  the  mind, 
a  new  source  of  pleasure  arises.  We  have  now 
an  intellectnal  perception  also  of  the  conformity 
of  the  act  with  the  law  of  morality ;  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  instinctive  approbation,  the 
reason  ilao  awards  to  it  it«  sanction.  This 
rational  perception  is  wanting  in  the  infantine 
and  uncultivated  mind;  but  it  is  invariably 
foand  wherever  education  or  experience  luis 
stored  the  mind  with  the  ceneral  maxims  of 
morality  which  are  primaruy  founded  on  the 
instinctive  emotions.  The  act  of  reason  in 
approbation  is  simply  a  perception  of  the 
agreeableness  of  the  act  with  the  moral  laws, 
and  therefore  implies  them.  Lastly,  the  act 
itaelf  appears  by  its  very  nature  to  be  part  of  a 
system  of  conduct  fittea  to  establish  a  perfect 
afn^^ment  of  sentiments  among  mankind ;  and 
this  universal  harmony  being  eminently  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  we  judge,  in  virtue  of  this 
perception,  the  act  in  question  to  be  not  only 
good  but  even  beautifni.  This  is  the  principle 
of  moral  beauty,  which  is  the  origin  of  every 
other  sjpeWes  of  the  beautiful  {Theory  of 
Moral  SenttmerUs.) 

The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  owes  its  origin 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury  (bom  1671,  died  1713). 
According  to  this  writer,  the  human  dispositions 
are  of  two  kinds — the  social  or  benevolent,  and 
the  personal  or  selfish.  The  former  lead  us  to 
desire  the  welfare  of  others  simply  for  its  own 
sake  and  without  regard  to  our  own  interests. 
In  the  developements  of  these  affections  the 
soul  takes  part,  and  some  are  naturally  agree* 
able  and  others  disagreeable  to  it ;  of  the  former 
it  approves,  while  it  disapproves  the  latter. 
Ah,  then,  these  dispoeitions  are  a  sonrce  of 
pleasure  to  the  goul,  there  must  be  in  it  some 
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faculty  distinct  from  the  dispositions  them- 
selves, by  virtue  of  which  they  become  agree- 
able or  otherwise,  and  which  performs  the 
same  office  in  their  case  as  they  do  with  re« 
spect  to  their  immediate  objects.  This  faculty 
Shaftesbuiy  calls  a  sense  which  he  characterises 
from  its  mode  of  operation  as  re/lex^  and  from 
its  object-matter  as  moroL  The  dispositions 
which  this  reflex  sense  approves  or  disapproves 
are  morally  good  or  evil:  virtue  consists  in 

S 'elding  to  the  former,  but  resisting  the  latter. 
Btween  goodness  and  virtue  thtve  is  agreement, 
but  not  identity;  the  former  being  merely  a 
constitutional  predominance  of  the  benevolent 
affections  in  tne  character  and  conduct,  the 
Utter  being  the  same  state  pradnoed  by  the 
operation  of  the  conscience  or  moral  sense^ 
iniich,  when  the  personal  afiections  are  of 
equal  force  with  the  social  ones,  interposes  its 
authority,  and  inclines  the  balance  in  uvonr  of 
the  latter. 

Butler  (bom  1692,  died  1762)  in  the  same 
manner  divides  the  principles  of  action  into 
those  which  lead  directly  to  private  good,  and 
those  which  promote  inunediately  the  good  of 
the  community.  *  There  are,'  he  says,  '  as  real 
and  the  same  kind  of  indications  in  human 
nature,  that  we  were  made  for  society  and  to 
do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  as  that  we  were, 
intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  life  and  health 
and  pri\'ate  good,  and  that  the  same  objections 
lie  against  one  of  these  assertions  as  against  the 
other.'  At  the  same  time,  he  shows  that  the 
several  passions  and  affections,  which  are  dis- 
tinct both  ftom  benevolence  and  self-love,  do 
in  ffeneral  contribute  and  lead  us  to  publie 
good  as  really  as  to  privatei  The  promotion 
of  the  latter  is  the  proper  end  of  self-love; 
but  self-love  is  by  Butler  carefully  distin- 
guished from  selfishness,  which  consists  in 
the  weakness  of  the  public  affections  and  the 
undue  strength  of  personal  desires.  Self- 
love,  or  an  enli|^htened  regard  to  our  general 
happiness  and  highest  ultimate  interest,  is  noi 
a  vice,  and  is  generally  not  nearly  as  strong 
in  men  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  selfishness  is 
utteriy  at  variance  with  the  happiness  of  him 
who  harbours  it,  since  without  the  gratification 
of  the  benevolent  feelings  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  our  nature, 
of  which  thev  are  a  part.^  But,  besides  these 

g)rsonal  and  social  instincts  and  self-loTe, 
utler  discovers  in  man  another  facultv,  which 
by  its  very  nature  is  supreme  over  all  others^ 
and  authoritatively  approves  or  disapproves 
both  the  afiections  ii  our  minds  and  the 
actions  of  our  lives.  This  pzinciple  is  oon- 
scienoe.  Its  perceptions  are  immediate,  and 
its  very  idea  implies  that  supremacy  and 
authority  are  essential  to  it  The  nature 
of  man  is  thus  a  complex  constitution,  and 
we  cannot  determine  the  final  cause  of  his 
being  unless  we  have  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
component  parts  in  their  relation  among  them- 
selves and  to  the  end  which  they  are  designed 
to  serve.  'Every  work,'  he  argues,  *both  of 
nature  and  art,  is  a  system ;  aa.1  as.  every  par* 
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ticalar  thing,  both  natoral  and  artificuil,  is  fbr 
some  use  or  pnrpoee  out  of  and  beyond  itself, 
one  may  add,  to  what  has  been  already  brought 
into  the  idea  of  a  system,  its  oonduciTeness  to 
this  one  or  more  ends.  Let  us  instance  a 
watch :  Suppose  the  several  parts  of  it  taken 
to  pieces,  and  placed  apart  from  each  other; 
let  a  man  have  ever  so  exact  a  notion  of  these 
several  parts,  unless  he  considers  the  respects 
and  relations  which  they  have  to  each  other, 
he  win  not  haye  anything  like  the  idea  of  a 
watch.  Suppose  these  several  parts  brought 
together  and  united  anyhow :  neither  will  he 
yet  be  the  union  ever  so  close,  have  an  idea 
which  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
watch.  But  let  him  view  those  several  parts 
put  together,  or  consider  them  as  to  be  put 
together  in  the  manner  of  a  watch ;  let  him 
form  a  notion  of  the  relations  which  those 
several  parts  have  to  each  other — all  conducive 
in  their  respective  vniys  to  this  purpose,  show- 
ing the  hour  of  the  day ;  and  then  he  has  the 
idea  of  a  watch.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
inward  frame  of  man.  Appetites,  passions, 
affections,  and  the  principle  of  reflection,  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  several  parts  of  our  in- 
ward nature,  do  not  at  all  give  us  the  idea  of 
the  system  or  constitution  of  this  nature ;  be- 
cause the  constitution  is  formed  by  somewhat  not 
yet  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  by  the  re- 
lations which  these  several  parts  have  to  each 
other*  Bishop  Butler  goes  on  to  remaik,  that 
'what  in  fact  or  event  commonly  h^pens  is 
nothing  to  this  question ;  *  for,  '  one  may  de- 
termine  what  course  of  action  the  economy  of 
lnan*s  nature  requires,  without  so  much  as 
knowing  in  what  degrees  of  strength  the  several 
principles  prevail,  or  which  of  them  have  actu- 
ally the  greatest  influence.*  But  between  a  ma- 
chine and  a  man,  he  remarks,  in  reference  to  the 
Illustration  from  the  watch, '  there  is  a  difference 
too  important  ever  to  be  omitted.  A  machine 
is  inanimate  and  passive ;  but  we  are  agents. 
Our  constitution  is  put  in  our  own  power.  We 
are  charged  with  it ;  and  therefore  are  account* 
able  for  any  disorder  or  violation  of  it.' 

The  first  object  of  Hntcheson  (bom  1694, 
died  1747)  is  to  show  that  the  very  frame  of 
our  nature  which  determines  us  to  pursue 
happiness  for  ourselves,  also  determines  us  both 
to  esteem  and  to  benevolence  on  their  pro- 
per occasions.  Besides  these  original  desires, 
ne  shows  that  there  arise,  in  consequence  of 
them,  secondary  desires  of  everything  usefiil 
to  gratify  the  primary  ones.  But  there  is  also 
in  man  an  idea  of  moral  good  which  can  be 
explained  by  neither  of  ue  former.  By  a 
careful  analysis,  Hutcheson  shows  that  by 
moral  good  we  understand  neither  what  gives 
pleasure  by  satisfying  our  benevolence^  nor  what 
IS  simply  good  to  others;  nor  is  it  what  is 
useful  to  others  or  agreeable  to  the  spectators ; 
nor,  lastly,  is  it  a  ooi^ormity  to  the  wiU  of  Ood, 
or  tQ  law,  or  truth,  or  order :  it  is  simply  what 
the  word  itself  expresses,  ^ich  is  simple  and 
original  and  inexplicable  by  any  other.  From 
this  originality  and  sSmplicity  of  the  term, 
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Hutdieson  atgnea  that  it  must  be  perceived  I7 
a  sense,  because  the  senses  alone  are  perdpieot 
of  simple  qualities;   and  by  a  special  sen^?, 
since  the  quality  apprehended  by  it  diflRaa  £rDm 
all  other  objects  of  sensation.    Further,   h<* 
observes  that  this  perception  is  attended  with 
pleasure,  which  is  the  property  of  all  srasoons 
perceptions ;  and  that  as  mcnl  good  is  an  end 
and  motive  of  action,  it  most  be  apprebeBd<><i 
by  a  sense,  since  the  understanding  can  neither 
propose  the  ends  of  human  activity  oar  exerdse 
any  influence  on  the  wilL    Again,  the  plcasnn 
which    accompanies  the  perception  ii  good, 
being  a  consequence  of  the  discovered  qualitj, 
necessarily  presupposes  it;  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  resolve  moral  good,  or  the  a{^yrol>a> 
tion  which  we  award  to  it,  into  that  pleasurt-; 
this  would  be  to  resolve  the  cause  into  the 
effect,  and  the  consequence  into  the  principle. 
Aa  the  qualities  whi(»i  it  is  the  {Htivinee  of  ibe 
moral  sense  to  discover  belong  to  the  intensl 
affections  and  emotions,  it  is  internal,  and  irat 
external,  although,  like  the  outward  aensas,  it 
is  capable  of  improvement  by  edoeatioa  ud 
habit.     This  sense  is  designed  to  gorexn  ali  rbe 
others,  and  we  have  an  immediate  oonsdounie^ 
of  its  authority.    Reason  is  the  servant  of  tbs 
sense,  its  only  office  being  to  discover  and  to 
combine  the  means  necessaiy  to  the  attainmf  ot 
of  the  objects  which  the  moral  sense  approres 
of.    The  object  of  this  approbation  is  beor^ 
volence  alone:   eveiy  action,  therefore,  vhidi 
has  in  view  our  own  advantage  may.be  uoo- 
cent,  but  cannot  be  virtuous.     (Inqmry  into 
Beauty  and  Virtue,) 

According  to  Hume  (bom  1711,  died  177^1 
all  the  mental  qualities  and  actions  wfaieh  are- 
generally  approved  of  by  mankind  agree  io 
the  circumstance  of  bemg  useful  to  soeitn. 
The  fact  that  the  different  dc^ireea  of  nonl 
approbation  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  vtilitr, 
affords  an  expUnation  of  the  greater  merit 
ascribed  to  the  benevolent  passions :  fbr  tbe$e 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  many,  and  indeed  of 
all;  whereas  the  personal  affections  tend  to 
that  of  the  agent  alone.  Yet  even  the  latttf 
are  in  a  degree  meritorious,  inasmuch  as  th^y 
are  useful  to  one,  and  they  are  only  to  te 
blamed  when  they  are  entertained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  social  feelings.  The  ponait  d 
self-interest  is  in  the  latter  ease  cnqiable,  al- 
though in  itself  it  is  not  only  innocent,  but 
praiseworthy :  for  we  admire  in  any  chsncter 
certain  qualities,  such  as  prudence^  for  instauy, 
merely  because  they  appear  fitted  to  promote  a 
man*s  personal  welfiire.  In  short,  wnatever  is 
useful  IS  morall;^  good,  and  is  only  to  be  dis- 
approved when  it  is  preferred  to  what  is  more 
useful.  That  which  judges  of  utility  sod  th« 
contrary  is  reason ;  but  if  we  approve  of  od« 
and  disapprove  of  the  other,  and  call  the 
former  ^)od,  but  the  latter  evil,  this  if  is 
virtue  of  a  primary  sentiment  of  mir  natan, 
which  leads  us  to  prefer  the  useful  to  the  hmt- 
ftil,  as  we  prefer  what  is  sweet  to  what  a 
bitter.  This  instinct^  however,  is  distio^  ttm 
and  frequently  opposed  to  selMoTe ;  for  thii 
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vould  lead  ns  to  Iotat  wliat  is  useful  to  our- 
selves, and  not  what  in  useful  in  itself  abso- 
lutely and  independently  of  any  reference  to 
our  own  adyantage.  This  instinct  is  com- 
monly called  conscience,  or  the  moral  fiiculty, 
but  more  frequently  deei^ated  by  Home  as 
bevetolcnce  or  hutnanity,  inasmuch  as  its  ob- 
ject is  the  good  of  mankind  generally.  As 
to  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  it  is  simply 
a  conception  of  the  understanding.  What  is 
honoured  by  this  name  is,  he  says,  nothing 
more  than  the  undoubtedly  correct  yiew,  that 
there  is  more  happiness  in  obeying  the  im- 
pulses of  the  moFU  sense  than  in  following  the 
dictates  of  self-loye.  The  reason  is  incapable 
of  exercising  any  influence  on  the  will.  What 
(1(  termines  us  when  we  resolye  to  act  rightly 
is  merely  the  charm  which  utility  exercises  on 
the  mind,  and  the  force  of  certam  dispositions 
which  propel  us  to  seek  the  eood  of  ourselyes 
and  others,  and  are  inyariably  seconding  the 
promptings  of  conscience.  {Inquiry  concerning 
ihe  Principles  of  Morals.) 

Mackintosh  (born  1765,  died  1832)  agrees 
with  all  the  writers  of  the  distinctiye  school  in 
denying  conscience  to  be  either  a  state  or  act 
of  the  understanding ;  but  he  differs  from  one 
form  of  the  sentimental  theo^  by  denying  that 
DuiQ  has  any  special  organisation  for  moral 
perception,  while  he  equally  dissents  from  the 
other  riew,  which  would  refer  these  perceptions 
to  some  one  of  the  original  and  admitted  sen- 
timents of  our  nature.    Butler  and  Stewart 
had  shown  that  self-loye  is  a  secondary  prin- 
ciple ;  and  Hartley  had  exhibited  the  important 
p<irt  which  association  plays  in  the  formation 
of  oar  passions  and  affections,  and  eyen  of  our 
(K'utiment  of  yirtue  and  duty.    This  yiew  was 
farther  deyeloped  by  Mackintosh,  who  declared 
conscience  itself  to  be  a  similar  deriyatiye.     In 
the  same  manner  he  says  that  in  the  formation 
of  self-love  the  desire  which  originally  attaches 
to  external  objects  is  transferred  to  the  plea- 
fiure  which  results  from  their  attainment ;  so  in 
the  case  of  conscience  the  agreeable  and  dis- 
agrt'eable  sensations  which  belong  naturally  to 
certain  actions  are  transferred  to  the  volitions 
which  determine  conduct,  so  that  the  latter 
hecoms  at  lafit  the  immediate  objects  of  love  and 
repugnance.   In  this  manner  there  is  formed  by 
a.-sociation  a  number  of  secondary  desires  and 
aversions,  wliose  proper  object  is  volition,  and 
which  collectively  form  that  interior  principle 
called  oonsciencff  which  judges,  without  regard 
to  consequences,  unerringly  and  authoritatively. 
As  to  the  action  of  conscience  on  the  will,  this 
u»  composed  both  of  the  peculiar  energy  of  the 
primaiy  dispositions,  which  it  causes  to  triumph, 
and  of  the  pleasures  naturally  attached  to  them, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  produced  by  the 
gratification  of  the  secondary  affections.     Ac- 
cordingly, Mackintosh  strongly  insists  upon  the 
distinction  between  perception  and  emotion, 
and  declares  that  the  phrase  association  of 
ideas,  as  overlooking  this  distinction,  conveys 
but  a  partial  and  incomplete  view  of  the  truth, 
fie  thenfore  proposeB  to  substitute  for  it  asso- 
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dation  of  thoughts  with  emotions  and  with 
each  other,  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that 
the  term  association  very  inadequately  indi- 
cates that  perfect  combination  and  fusion  which 
occurs  in  these  operations  of  the  mind.  For 
the  moral  faculty  is  properly  and  intelligibly 
spoken  of  as  one.  Now  it  is  as  common  in 
mind  as  in  matter  for  a  compound  to  have  pro- 
perties not  to  be  found  in  any  of  its  constituent 
parts:  the  origiiMlly  separate  feoUngs  are  eo 
completely  blended  together  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  ditg'oined  from  each  other.  Thus  the 
sentiment  of  moral  approbation,  formed  by  as- 
sociation out  of  anteciedent  affections,  may  be- 
come so  perfectly  independent  of  them  that  we 
are  no  longer  eonsdous  of  the  process  by 
which  they  were  formed.  It  is  in  this  mature 
and  sound  state  of  nature  that  our  emotions  at 
sight  of  right  and  wrong  are  ascribed  to  con- 
science. And  although  this  supreme  arbiter 
and  judge  of  human  conduct  does  not  supersede 
the  ordmary  motives  of  virtuous  feelings  and 
habits,  which  are  the  ordinary  motives  to  good 
actions,  it  yet  exercises  a  la^dul  authority  over 
them.  Whatsoever  actions  and  dispositions  are 
approved  by  conscience  acquire  the  names  of 
virtues  and  duties  ;  they  are  thereby  pronounced 
to  deserve  commendation,  and  we  are  justly 
considered  as  under  a  moral  obligation  to  prac- 
tise the  actions  and  cultivate  the  dispositions. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  moral  sentiments 
is  their  exclusive  reference  to  states  of  the  rmll^ 
and  this  is  a  character  both  of  the  private  desires 
and  social  affections,  and  indeed,  among  the 
many  dissimilar  elements  that  enter  into  the 
formation  of  conscience,  this  is  the  only  common 
property  that  the  mind  can  discover.  Hence^ 
nowever,  the  facility  with  which  general  terms, 
at  first  limited  to  relations  between  ourselves 
and  others,  are  gradually  applied  to  any  volun- 
tary acts  and  dispositions :  it  is  thus  that 
prudence  and  temperance,  for  instance,  become 
objects  of  moral  approbation.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  will  is  the  sole  means  of  gratifying 
any  passion,  the  power  of  conscience  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  whole  man.  It  is  a  universal 
principle,  because  will  is  the  universal  means. 
And  as,  when  the  mind  is  in  a  healthy  state, 
nothing  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  will, 
the  dictate  of  conscience  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  determination  of  will ;  conscience  is  thus 
at  once  universal,  independent,  and  command- 
ing. Lastly,  as  Mackintosh  held  that  utility, 
as  tending  to  promote  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  species,  is  the  criterion  of  morality,  he 
naturally  felt  himself  called  upon  to  explain 
the  fact,  that,  while  the  moral  approbation 
inyolves  no  perception  of  a  beneficent  tendency, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  striking  coincidence  be- 
tween that  principle  and  the  moral  sentiments. 
He  replies  that  it  is  true  that  conscience  itself 
rarely  contemplates  so  distant  an  object  as  the 
welfare  of  all  sentient  beings,  but  that  all  its 
elements  are  invariably  tending  to  this  end. 
The  social  affections  promote  happiness  so  far 
as  their  foresight  and  power  extend ;  the  rules 
of  justice  are  condndye,  if  notnceessaiyi  to  the 
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well-being  of  aocietj ;  even  the  angry  passions, '  tions,  is  neither  natural  nor  immediate  to  ihe 
so  fur  as  they  are  ministers  of  morality,  are  mind,  but  is  gradually  unfolded  bj  obeenrntioo 
employed  in  removing  hindrances  to  the  welfare  and  science,  which  are  more  or  less  complete 
of  ourselves  and  oUiers ;  and  if  the  private  according  to  the  degrees  of  its  culture.  The 
passions  terminate  in  the  happiness  of  the  |  evolution  of  moral  science,  although  subsequent 
individual,  this  is  yet  a  part  of  the  general   to  that  of  nature,   nevertheless,    being  ooee 


happiness.  And  although  this  beneficent  ten- 
dency be  not  one  of  the  natural  objects  of  con- 
science, because  our  voluntary  acts  are  not  felt 
to  affect  it,  yet  little  is  left  to  reason  to  perform  ; 
which  is,  to  discover  merely  the  truth,  that  the 
acts  of  those  who  labour  to  promote  separate 
portions  of  happiness  must  increase  the  amount 
of  the  whole.  {Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Ethiral  Philosophy.) 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  rational 
theory  of  morality  is,  that  it  considers  the  idea 
of  good  to  be  an  a  priori  conception  of  reason, 
in  which  the  idea  of  obligation  is  necessarily 
and  essentially  implied.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  idea  itself^  two  opinions  have  been  held. 
While  some  moralists  of  this  school  pronounce 
it  to  be  simple  and  immediate,  others  resolve  it 
into  some  higher  notion  of  the  intellect,  from 
which  it  derives  at  once  its  explanation  and 
authority. 

The  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
latter  opinion  are  Clarke  and  Wollaston ;  while 
the  former  has  found  able  advocates  in  Cud- 
worth,  Price  and  Stewart* 

According  to  Clarke  (bom  1675,  died  1729), 
the  universe  is  an  assemblage  of  objects  held 
together  by  certain  mutual  relations  which 
result  from  their  respective  natures ;  but  as  the 
nature  or  essence  of  things  is  immutable  and 
real,  and  the  essence  is  the  principle  of  the 
relations,  the  latter  must  be  equally  real  and 
immutable ;  and  as  they  must  have  been 
always  present  to  the  Eternal  Mind,  they  are 
also  eternal.  Now,  as  soon  as  reason  conceives 
these  relations  as  constituting  the  laws  of 
individual  tilings  and  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  immediately  appear  to  command 
the  respect  of  every  free  and  rational  agent. 
Hence  the  obligation  on  every  creature  capable 
of  thought  to  act  conformably  to  those  rela- 
tions ;  and  every  act  agreeable  to  them  is 
judged  to  be  good,  and  evil  if  opposed  to  them. 
Now,  moral  good  being  the  conformity  to  the 
relations  of  objects,  thwe,  while  they  consti- 
tute, serve  also  to  explain,  all  duties.  Thus, 
the  true  nature  of  Gk>d  and  man,  and  their 
reciprocal  relations,  being  known,  the  duties  of 
roan  towards  Grod  are  at  once  discoverable.  In 
the  same  way,  the  duties  of  man  to  his  fellows 
similarly  sup:gest  themselves  from  a  considera- 
tion of  their  relations  as  equally  free  and 
independent  beings  ;  and  as  the  latter  relation 
is  one  pf  equality,  whereas  that  between  God 
and  man  is  one  of  inequality,  the  difiereiice 
between  the  two  classes  of  duties  which  those 
relations  respectively  engender  is  at  once  con- 
ceivable. In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
moral  principle,  Clarke  appeals  to  the  histori- 
cal fact  of  uie  gradual  developement  of  moral 
ideas  among  mankind  :  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  things,  and  their  consequent  rela- 
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awakened,  ia  promoted  by  its  progress,  acd 
keeps  pace  wiw  the  advancement  of  dvilLsation. 
{Bdng  and  Attributes  of  God;  Evidence  r.J 
Natural  and  Bevfoled  Religion.) 

Wollaston    (bom  1659,  died  1724)  makes 
morality  to  be  conformity  to  truth.    In  sup- 
port of  this  view  he  asserts  that  actions,  like 
words,  are  but  signs,  and  that  consequentij 
every  true  proposition,  L  e.  one  which  express^! 
things  as  they  are,  may  be  contzadicted  by 
deeds  as  well  as    by    words.     To  violate  a 
compact,  for  instance,  is  simply  to  deny  b^  th&t 
act  that  there  is  any  auch  compact  subeisting. 
He  then  asserts  that  no  act^  whether  word  or 
deed,  of  any  free  and  rational  agent  to  whom 
moral  good  and  evil  are  imputable^    which 
interferes  with  any  trae  proposition,  or  deni^ 
anything  to  be  as  it  is,  can  be  r^t.    Far. 
1.   If  a  false  proposition  be  wrong,  the  act 
which  implies,   or  is    founded  on  it^  eancot 
be  right.     2.  Whatever  interferes  with  a  tree 
proposition,  which  expresses  the  relation  be- 
tween the  subiect  and  attribute  as  it  is  in 
nature,  must,  therefore,  interfere  with  naturr, 
and    is    consequently    unnatural,    or    wrooe. 
3.   An  act  which  contradicts  a  true  propv 
sition  contradicts  what  is,  and  is  therefore  a 
revolt  against   God,   the  author  of  whater^ 
is.      4.  To  deny  things  to  be   as  they  are. 
is  a  transgression  of  the  great  law  of  our  us- 
ture — the  law  of  reason.     What  is  said  of  &•» 
inconsistent  with  truth  may  be  said  of  cffiis- 
sions  to  act,  since  by  these,  also,  true  propon- 
tions  may  be  denied  to  be  true.     For  instase^, 
whoever  having  engaged  to  do  some  cert<aiii 
act^  nevertheless  voluntarily  omits  to  do  it, 
behaves  himself  as  if  there  had  been  no  sneh 
promise  or  engagement     Having  thus  esta- 
blished his  theory,  he  proceeds,  like  Garke, 
to  show  that  it  is  agreeable  to  fiicts,  and  e^ 
pecially  vrith  that  of  Uie  progressive  develope- 
ment of  morality.    For  moraSty,  being  simplj 
the  truth  expressed   in   action,  imiuies  tl^ 
knowledge  of   truth;    and  consequently  tbe 
improvement  of  the  moral  perceptions  most  be 
proportional  to  the  progress  of  science.    It 
also  affords  an  explanation  of  erroneous  vieW 
in  morality,  and  oi  t^e  difference  so  univensUj 
drawn  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind  be- 
tween error  and  vice.     If  it  is  possible  to  eir 
in  morals,  this  is  because  the  mind  is  liable  to 
err  in  science,  and  not  to  see  things  as  Upt 
actually  are.    To  err  in  morals  is  but  to  sffirm 

Eractically  a  fklse  position :  hence  the  act  naj 
e  evil,  but  the  agent  is  not  culpable^  since  bis 
error  is  involuntaxy.  Lastly,  Wollaston  maio- 
tains  that  his  theory,  far  from  being  inconsis- 
tent with  the  admowledged  characteristics  oi 
the  idea  of  moral  good,  affords  the  only  jnst 
explanation  of  them.  The  truth  is  immtitable, 
because  it  expresses  the  uncfaangeable  natoi» 
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of  things,  and  therefore  the  ideas  of  moral 
good  are  immntable.  Hence,  too,  the  same 
eternal  distinction  between  mond  good  and 
eril  as  between  truth  and  falsehood,  w  haterer, 
in  short,  maj  be  predicated  of  truth,  is  appli- 
cable to  the  moral  principle ;  and  its  founda- 
tioDfl  are  as  yalid  and  imperishable  as  those  of 
science  itself.     (The  Religion  of  Nature.) 

The  other  form  of  the  rational  theory,  which 
explains  the  idea  of  good  to  be  an  immediate 
conception  of  the  intuitive  reason,  intelligible 
in  itself,  and  incapable  of  definition,  now  re- 
mains for  elucidation.  According  to  Cudworth 
(bom  1617«  died  1688),  certain  universal  and 
absolute  ideas  exist  from  all  eternity  in  the 
divine  mind;  the  human  intellect,  therefore, 
aji  emanating  from  the  divine  mind,  by  its  na- 
ture possesses  these  ideas  ant«cedentlj  to  expe- 
rience. They  remain  dormant,  it  is  true,  until 
outward  objects  call  them  forth ;  but  when  once 
awakened,  they  immediately  ^PP^J  themselves 
to  things,  and  give  them  a  significant  character, 
which  in  themselves  they  do  not  possess. 
Cadworth*8  chief  object  in  advancing  this 
theoiy  was  to  exempt  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  from  the  arbitrary  and  relative  character 
with  which  the  sensuous  doctrines  of  Hobbes 
had  invested  them.  Accordingly,  he  shows 
that  no  relation  of  human  will  or  pleasure  can 
constitute  these  ideas.  Positive  laifrs,  he  urges, 
do  not  oblige  by  their  mere  enactment,  but  b^ 
rirtue  of  the  natural  ideas  of  justice  and  obli- 
gation which  they  imply.  Neither  is  this  idea 
the  mere  creature  of  man's  reason,  for  reason 
does  but  conceive  the  idea,  and,  by  applying 
its  unchangeable  standard  to  actions  and  cha- 
meters,  appreciates  and  judges  them.  Lastly, 
this  idea  is  simple  and  indefinable,  and  in- 
separably combined  with  that  of  obligation. 
Hence  eveir  virtue  assumes  the  character  of 
a  duty,  and  is  as  unalterable  as  good  itself. 
{EtTnal  and  Immutable  Morality.) 

Price  (bom  1723,  died  1791)  ascribes  all 
simple  ideas  to  two  Acuities — sense  and  under- 
standing. The  latter  sees  things  as  they  are ; 
the  former  perceives  only  the  effects  which  they 
produce  on  the  sensuous  oi^nisation.  The 
ideas  of  the  understanding  consequently  express 
n-alitios  which  are  independent  of  man,  whereas 
those  of  the  sense  are  feelings  which  would 
l»e  different  if  man's  sensuous  organs  were 
changed.  Now  the  question  of  the  objective 
reality  and  immutability  of  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  reduces  itself  to  the  enquiry  into 
their  origin.  According  to  Price,  they  belong 
to  the  understanding  as  a  faculty  of  intuition 
or  immediate  power  of  perception,  distinct  from 
4he  understanding  as  a  reasoning  or  deductive 
faculty.  The  doctrine  which  would  assign 
them  to  sensation  as  their  origin  has  its  source 
in  the  fiict  that  the  moral  perceptions  are  in- 
variably attended  with  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able emotions,  and  in  the  exclusive  consideration 
cf  this  drcamstance.  But  when  men  declare 
gratitude  to  be  a  virtue,  and  ingratitude  a  vice, 
they  intend  to  signi^  not  merely  that  thoy 
produce  emotions  in  their  own  minds,  but  that 
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they  are  naturally  virtuous  and  vicious  in  them- 
selves. If  by  virtue  and  vice  nothing  more  be 
meant  than  certain  mental  affections,  then,  in 
that  case,  our  moral  judgments  would  be  in- 
fallible, and  the  same  act  might  with  equal 
truth  be  the  subject  of  the  most  conflicting 
estimates,  and  all  things  woxdd  be  indifferent 
in  their  own  nature,  since  the  understanding, 
which  alone  apprehends  things  as  they  are, 
could  see  in  them  neither  good  nor  eviL  More- 
over, in  this  case,  they  would  be  without' 
authority ;  for  what  obligation  can  there  be  to 
do  what  is  pleasing,  or  to  forbear  what  is  dis- 
pleasing? Sut  these  ideaa  are  both  immutable 
and  imperative :  they  are  immutable,  since 
thev  are  real  qualities  of  actions,  and  every 
real  quality  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  things, 
which  is  immutable.  Ood  may  destroy  the 
things  themselves,  but  He  cannot  cause  them 
to  be  what  they  are  not  After  establishing 
the  rational  origin  and  immutable  character  of 
the  moral  perceptions.  Price  proceeds  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  apprehended 
by  the  intuitive  reason.  As  any  event  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  it  must  have  taken  place 
in  time,  and  thereby  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of 
duration,  in  the  same  way  certain  actions  of 
free  and  rational  agents  are  immediately  ap- 
prehended to  bs?  good  or  evil,  and  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  arise  in  the  consciousness.  As 
to  the  notions  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity, 
these  we  ascribe  to  good  and  evil  actions  in 
virtue  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  which  ao* 
company,  but  yet  are  distinct  from,  the  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong.  In  contemplating  the 
actions  and  affections  of  moral  agents,  we  have 
both  a  perception  of  the  understanding  and  a 
feeling  of  the  heart ;  the  latter  are  the  effecta 
of  the  former,  and  partly  depend  on  the  positive 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  partly  on  the 
essential  oongruity  of  object  and  faculty.  The 
former  are  wholly  inexplicable,  and  the  only 
account  we  can  give  of  them  is — such  is  our 
frame ;  so  God  has  seen  fit  to  make  us.  But 
there  are  some  objects  and  ideas  which  have  a 
natuml  fitness  and  unfitness  to  please  our  mind ; 
and  such  is  the  nature  of  certain  actions  that 
when  they  are  perceived  by  a  rational  being,  there 
mustresultin  him  certain  emotions  snd  affections. 
These  are  at  first  of  a  purely  intellectual  kind ; 
but,  as  such,  they  are  too  weak  to  govern  and 
actuate  man,  and  they  are  therefore  combined 
with  a  stronger  excitement,  and  we  are  endowed 
with  certain  special  instincts  which  impel  us 
to  goodness,  and  by  means  of  these  we  are  effpc- 
tuadly  moved  towards  their  proper  objects.  As 
to  duty  or  obligation :  this  idea  is  so  intimately 
allied  to  that  of  good,  that  one  cannot  appear 
without  the  other.  It  is  not  plainer  that  figure 
implies  something  figured,  than  that  lightness 
implies  oughtness.  Kewards  and  puniHuments 
suppose  in  their  very  idea  moral  obligation,  and 
are  founded  upon  it^  They  do  not  make  it, 
but  enforce  it,  or  furnish  additional  motives  to 
comply  with  it.  They  are  the  sanctions  of 
virtue,  but  not  its  efficients.  The  ideas  of  good 
and  ill  desert  are  equally  immediate ;  for  they 
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■re  reaUy  nothing  less  than  a  speciea  of  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong ;  although  there  ia 
this  difference  in  them,  that  while  the  latter 
are  properly  ascribed  to  actions,  merit  and 
demerit  are  applicable  to  agents  or  persons 
only.  We  have  an  immediate  approbation  of 
making  the  virtuous  happy,  and  disooura^ng 
the  vicious,  apart  firom  all  oonsequeucea.  The 
conception  of  virtue  is  totally  distinct  fix)m  the 
fact  that  virtue  is  a  source  of  pleasure ;  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  find  by  experience  that  the  ten- 
dency of  virtue  is  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  and  vice  to  its  misery,  and  another  to 
conceive  that  virtue  is  by  a  necessary  truth 
deserving  of  happiness.  Neither  does  it  result 
from  the  view  tnat  virtue  is  of  public  utility  ; 
for,  even  though  this  consideration  may  incline 
ns  to  wish  good  to  the  virtuous,  yet  are  we 
antecedently  moved  to  the  same  wish  by  the 
more  immediate  and  more  simple  consideration 
that  he  is  virtuous,  and  as  such,  without  any 
other  consideration,  we  pronounce  him  deserv- 
ing of  honour.  Lastly,  Price  makes  liberty 
and  intelli)2:ence  to  be  essentially  necessary  to 
the  morality  of  the  agent,  and  distinguishes 
absolute  virtue,  which  is  to  act  voluntanly  and 
consciously  in  conformity  with  the  moral  laws, 
from  practical  virtue,  or  acting  on  a  belief  of 
good  m  supposed  conformity  to  good.  (  View 
of  Principal  Questions  and  Difficuities  in 
Morals.) 

Stewart  (bom  1769,  died  1828)  distinguishes 
two  questions  in  the  fundamental  problem  of 
ethics — that  of  the  nature  of  good,  and  that  of 
the  faculty  which  discerns  and  judges  of  it. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  he  teaches  that  upon 
observation  of  certain  actions  the  idea  of  good 
arises  in  the  mind.  This  idea  represents  a 
certain  quality  of  the  actions  themselves,  and 
inherent  in  them,  like  the  primary  qualities  of 
bodies,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  sen- 
suous percipient,  and  not,  like  the  secondary 
qualities,  mero  relations  between  us  and  the 
actions.  As  to  the  nature  of  these  qualities, 
they  are,  like  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  them, 
perfectly  original,  simple,  and  irreducible,  and 
consequently  indefinable.  He  further  shows, 
after  Price,  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
terms  good  and  evil  except  by  synonyms,  or  by 
substituting  for  the  ideas  which  they  represent 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  accompany 
the  perception  of  them.  As  to  the  second 
question,  Stewart  argues  that  good  being  a 
simple  and  real  quality  in  actions,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refer  the  idea  of  it  to  any  faculty 
which  is  not  a  source  of  original  ideas,  and 
which  does  not  apprehend  the  real  and  inherent 
qualities  of  objects.  It  is,  therefore,  impossi- 
ble to  refer  it  to  a  sense  (such  as  that  of  taste 
or  smell)  which  reveals,  not  the  real  nature 
of  objects,  but  only  the  efiect  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  perceiving  subject ;  nor  to  reason 
— if  by  this  term  we  understand  nothing  mora 
than  the  faculty  which  seizes  the  relations  and 
deductions  of  ideas  proviously  established, 
because  the  idea  of  good  is  simple  and  origi- 
nal, and  not  one  of  relation  and  ooneequenoe ; 
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but  if  by  aense  we  understand  a  fikeahy  ana* 
logons  to  that  which  pefcexTea  the  primarr 
qualities  of  bodies  and  their  existence— or  if 
by  reason  we  mean  the  intnitive  understand- 
ing which  furnishes  the  simple,  primary,  aixi 
original  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  cansation— 
then  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil  may  be  referred 
I  to  either.  If  Stewart  inclines,  neTertheIes&  to 
favour  the  claims  of  reason,  he  yet  dedare«  the 
question  to  be  unimportant  when  onee  it  has 
been  admitted  that  good  and  evil  are  sim::<? 
and  indefinable.  (PkHosopky  of  tkg  Active  and 
Moral  Powers.) 

In  this  exposition,  the  first  object  has  ht^n 
to  give  a  correct  and  impartial  view  of  tb? 
several  theories  which  have  been  piopo^  cf 
the  nature  of  virtue  and  of  the  moral  perr^^h 
tions.'  Their  comparative  merits  are  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader.  (G£  Sitter,  Hit- 
tory  of  Ancient  Pkilosopky;  Markintosh,  Dis- 
sertation  on  Etkieal  Pkilo8m>J^;  Schleiermacher, 
KHtiJk  der  Ethik;  Jouf&ov,  Drvit  JS'atitrH; 
Cousin,  Cottrs  de  Philosapme  Morale;  Bain, 
The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  The  Emotions  c%d 

the  Will.)      [SCHBLLIM<K  PlOLOeOPIIT  OF.] 

SOUoale  Aeid.    Say  be  viewed  as  the 

bisnlphate  of  the  diatomic  radical  ethjlese. 
It  is  ethylene  united  with  two  eqmvaleDticf 
water,  and  four  of  sulphuric  add. 

BthloptoB  Tiangiinre,      The  Ethiopia 
language,  properly  so  called,  survives  onij  is 
books.     It  belongs  to  the  Semitic  daas  of  bs- 
guages,  bearing  a  dose  affinity  to  Arabic,  but 
is  written  from  left  to  right.     The  litenttm 
extant  in  this  tongue  is  almost  wholly  bibbi^ 
and  ecdesiasticaL   The  Old  and  New  Tesbuofst 
was  translated  into  £thi<»>ian  from  the  A>i- 
andrian  text  about  the  roorth  eentoiy.   Tb^ 
Ethiopic  version  of  the  apoeiyphal  Boot  ov 
Enoch  [which  see]  was  found  during  the  ItA 
century  by  the  African  traveller  Bmoe. 

Bthiopa  maenUL  The  WbA  powder 
obtained  by  robbing  mercuiy  with  sn^vr. 

BtliiBOld  (Gr.  ^^s,  a  stratner,  uid  c^Im, 
form).  The  ethmoid  or  cribriform  bona  A 
bone  of  the  head  endoeed  in  the  os  frontu 
between  the  orbitary  processes ;  it  is  veiy  licht 
and  spongy,  and  consists  of  a  network  of  can- 
voluted  plates. 

BUiaotnipliy.    [Autrbopoloot.] 

■tUnolonr.    [Amthbopoloot.] 

■tbyl  or  MttMite*  A  name  applied  to  tbt 
organic  radical  (sC4Hs)  contained  in  ether 
and  alcohoL  Ethyl  is  best  obtsined  hj  tit« 
action  of  sine  upon  iodide  of  ethyl  Itif  "^ 
ordinary  temperatures  a  colourless  tnd  iori&ble 
gas,  possessing  a  Tenj  slight  etheresl  odour  and 
burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flamei  Its  ipa* 
dfic  gravity  is  2*0039.  Exposed  to  a  presraro 
of  2|  atmospheres  it  condensoe  to  a  coboriest 
and  mobile  liquid. 

StUjUunlne.  A  powerfrd,  etnstie,  aitiii- 
dal  organic  baae,  volatile  and  liquid,  and  de- 
rived from  ammonia  by  repiaeement  of  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  by  thiee  of  eth]^ 

atteyloai^— to  Aai4.  [GammuB 
Acid.] 
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BUnjtene.  [Olbfiamt  Gas.] 
Btiotetioa.  That  condition  of  a  plant  in 
which  all  the  green  colour  is  absent.  Sach 
a  state  is  produced  by  want  of  light.  When  it 
is  artificially  obtained  by  keeping  plants  in  the 
d:irk  in  order  to  insnre  their  being  more  ten- 
der and  insipid  than  is  natural  to  them,  it 
is  called  blanching^  as  in  the  case  of  celery. 
Etiolated  parts  become  green  by  exposure  to 
light. 

Bttgmette  (Fr.  a  ticket).  The  ceremonial 
code  of  polit4)  life,  more  voluminous  and  minute 
in  each  portion  of  society  according  to  its  rank. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  ar- 
ranging places  at  processions,  &c  by  tickets 
delivered  beforehand  to  applicants.  The  Byzan- 
tine court  appears  to  have  carried  the  practice 
of  ceremonial  observances  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent. But  of  modem  courtly  etiquette,  Philip 
the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  is  regarded  by 
Eome  as  the  founder.  At  no  time,  probably, 
was  the  spirit  of  etiquette  so  predominant  and 
so  tyrannical  as  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
(Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon,)  The  smaller  courts 
of  Germany  caricatured  the  ceremonial  of  that 
of  the  Great  Monarch,  and  carried  its  strict- 
ness to  an  absurd  extent.  At  the  present  day 
tho  ancient  etiquette  of  courts  is  continually 
losing  something  of  its  strictness. 

mono  (Fr.  a  star).  In  Heraldry,  a  star 
wliich  differs  from  a  mullet  in  its  number  of 
points,  and  four  of  the  points  being  rayant. 

Btmaeaii  AasffUBre*  The  language  of 
the  people  of  ancient  Etruria.  Its  phil^ogi- 
cal  place  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  haa 
been  assigned  by  some  to  the  Keltic  class  of 
languages  ;  but  even  the  affinity  of  the  Etrus- 
cans with  the  Keltic  tribes  cannot  be  positively 
maintained.  The  Etruscan  was  read  from 
right  to  left. 

BljmoloslODm  XAffnuD.  A  valuable 
vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language,  by  an  un- 
known author.  It  contains  many  traditions 
respecting  old  or  uncommon  words.  Sylburg's 
edition  (1694)  has  a  good  index;  the  edition  of 
Schafer  (Lips.  1816)  is  a  reprint  of  that  of 
Sylburg.  Stun  also  edited  an  edition,  Ijpz. 
1818,  4to. 

XyBMlonr  (Gr.  hvfJLoXofyUi,  from  frv/iM, 
tnuy  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
origin  or  root  of  individual  words,  and  of  the 
relation  borne  respectively  by  their  several 
me&uings  to  that  origin.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
general  science  of  plulology.     [Philoi.oot.] 

'noaiyptiu  (Gr.  tS,  wdl,  and  jraX^«, 
to  cover).  This  genus  of  Myrtacem  fkimishes 
the  gigantic  Gum-trees  and  Stringy  Barks  of 
the  Australian  and  Tasmanian  forests.  These 
tfees  are  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  the 
timber  is  of  excellent  quality.  K  gigantea^ 
the  Stringy  Bark,  has  been  known  to  yield 
specimens  upwards  of  300  feet  high,  and  100  feet 
^  girth  at  a  yard  from  the  ground.  The  Blue 
Gam,  E,  ^lobuhtSf  however,  yields  the  most 
'pliable  timber,  which  is  much  used  by  ship- 
builders, millwrights,  &c.,  and  by  engineers  m 
the  construction  of  works  requiring  beams  of 
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great  size.  EL  resinifera^  and  other  species, 
yield  a  red  astringent  gum,  resembling  kino ; 
E. piperita^  an  essential  oil;  and  E.  Gunnit\ 
the  Tasmanian  Gider-tree,  a  cool  refreshing 
liquid  upon  incision  of  the  bark  in  spring. 

■aol&arlst  (Gr.  ^x'f^^^)-  ^  term  sig- 
nifying properly  giving  of  thanks,  but  generally 
used  in  theological  language  to  denote  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  celebration 
of  this  rite  is  derived  from  the  account  given 
by  the  Evangelists  of  the  action  of  our  Lord 
in  offering  to  the  apostles  bread  and  wine, 
adding  at  the  same  time,  '  Do  this,  as  oft  as  ye 
shall  do  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me.*  This  com- 
memoration is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  by  the  Fathers,  as  a  sacrament  and  a  mys- 
tery. For  the  solution  which  the  Roman 
Gatholics  give  for  this  mystery,  see  Trajhsxtb* 
8TAKTIAT10N ;  and  for  that  of  the  Lutherans,  see 

CONSUBSTANTIATIOK. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
church,  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  is  con- 
veyed in  the  Eucharist  to  those  who  partake  of 
it ;  but  many  Protestant  bodies  conceive  the  com- 
munion to  be  nothing  more  than  an  outward 
act  of  obedience  ei\joined  as  a  commemoratiTS 
ceremony,  and  only  instrumental  to  salvation 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  act  of  obedience. 
[Sacbamsnt.] 

BuolilorlBe  (Gr.  dfx^mpos,  bright  green), 
A  name  given  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  the  oxide  of 
chlorine,  in  consequence  of  its  deep  yellow- 
green  colour. 

Boeliolofy  (Gr.  c^x^A^isr).  A  book  of 
prayers ;  synonymous,  in  the  phraseoloey  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  church,  with  missal  orTreviary„ 

andirote  Aoid  (Gr.  c^xpoov,  of  a  Jine 
colour).  One  of  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  mellitate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
crystalline,  and  gives  a  beautiful  blue  colour 
{euchrone)  when  placed  in  contact  with  zinc. 

Baebysideflte  (made  up  from  Gr.  f2,  well ; 
X^«)  I  fuse ;  fflBinpoSt  iron),  A  silicate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  <k  iron.  A  species  of 
pyroxene, 

BuoUMe  (€hr.  €?,  well^  and  irXi»,  /  break), 
A  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  found  in 
small  greenish  crystals,  in  Peru  and  Brazil,  and 
in  auriferous  sands,  near  the  river  Sanarka, 
in  the'  South  TJraL  Though  well  suited  for 
jewellery,  on  account  of  its  great  hardness,  and 
the  fine  polish  which  may  be  given  to  it,  this 
stone  is  seldom  used  as  a  gem  in  consequence 
of  its  rarity  and  franlity. 

Maemmy  (G^.  wicpaffia).  A  well  propor- 
tioned mixture  of  oualities,  by  which  a  body  is 
said  to  be  in  good  order,  and  disposed  for  a 
good  state  of  health. 

Bndlallta  (G^.  tbMkvrot,  easily  dissolved ; 
firom  ^e  fiicility  with  which  it  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid).  A  silicate  of  ziroonia,  lime, 
and  soda,  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, found  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 

BudtOBiatev  (Qt,  cMfo,  calm  air,  Kadfidrpov^ 
measure).  This  term  is  generally  applied  to 
instruments  used  for  the  analysis  of  atmospheric 
air  and  other  gases.  [Gasomhtbic  AjvALTSia.] 
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■uerret«B  (Or.  a  benefactor).  A  title  of 
honour  frequently  bestowed  by  tbe  Greeks 
on  those  who  had  served  the  state  well,  and 
given  more  especially  to  some  of  the  £g}'ptian 
l^tolemies.  Reference  is  made  to  this  practice 
in  St.  Luke  xxii.  26. 

■ocenia  (in  honour  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  an  eminent  patron  of  botany).  A  genus 
of  Mi/rtac€<F^  consistiiig  of  tropical  American 
or  West  Indian  trees  and  shrubs,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  E.  Pimenta^  the  unripe 
sun-dried  fruits  of  which  are  Allspice.  This 
tree  is  much  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 
E.  caulifiora  furnishes  the  Jabuticaba  fruits 
of  Brazil ;  and  E.  malaccensis  and  K  Jamhos^ 
the  famous  Rose-apples  of  the  East. 

Bu^eniiie.  A  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  cloves. 

■offublne  Tmbles*  By  this  name  are 
•  known  certain  bronze  tableta,  found  in  1444 
near  the  ancient  Eugubium,  now  Gobbio.  Of 
the  inscriptions,  five  are  in  Umbrian  and 
Etruscan  character,  the  two  others  being  in 
Latin.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  no 
attempts  to  interpret  them  have  been  successful; 
but  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  seems  to  have 
traced  clearly  the  connection  of  many  of  the 
Umbrian  words  with  their  Latin  forms. 

Bnkaliite  (Gr.  cffiroipor,  opportune).  A 
selenide  of  silver  and  copper.  This  rare  mineral 
has  been  met  with  only  at  the  copper  mine 
of  Skrickerum  in  Norway,  and  lately  in  Chili 
in  the  Cordilleras  of  Copiapo  and  at  the  mines 
of  Flamenco  north  of  Tres-Puntos.  Berzelius, 
by  whom  it  was  originally  discovered  and 
analysed,  gave  it  the  name  of  Eukairite  in 
allusion  to  its  discovery  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  examination  of  selenium. 

Blilabes  (Gr.  ci)Aa/9^S|  cautious).  A  cenus 
of  Passerine  birds,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
thrushes,  and  distinguished  by  having  broad 
strips  of  naked  skin  on  each  side  of  the  occi- 
put, and  a  bald  spot  on  the  cheek.  The  bill 
nearly  resembles  tbat  of  a  thrush  ;  their  nos* 
trils  are  round  and  s'r.ooth.  The  species  are 
termed  Maitiates  by  the  French  ornithologists ; 
and  the  Javan  mainate  (Eulabes  javamens)  of 
all  birds  is  said  to  imitate  most  completely  the 
language  of  man. 

Bnleiiaa  XatagmOa.  The  name  giVen  by 
Legendre  in  his  Exereices  de  Calcul  Int^grai, 
vol  ii.,  to  two  important  definite  integrals, 
whose  properties  were  first  signalised  by  Euler 
in  his  Institutiones,  The  first  Eulerian  inte- 
ffraliB 

/**  *—'(l-«)»-i«;4r, 

for  whicb  Binet  haa  proposed  the  symbol 
B  (m,  n)  or  B  (n,  m\  since  by  substituting 
1  — r  for  X  it  may  he  easily  shown  that  the 
above  integral  is  equal  to 


/ 


'r".i 


{l^s)^-idz. 


The  second  Eulerian  integral  is 
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an  equivalent  form  of  which  is 

The  symbol  proposed  by  Legendre,  and  nov 
gener^y  used,  for  this  second  transcend^^ntal 
is  r(n),  on  which  account  it  is  fipequemiy 
called  the  GAJOfA-ruNCTioK  [see  the  terra  l 
The  two  Eulerian  integrals  are  connected  bj 
the  relation 

Of  this  and  of  other  properties  of  ^ilerian  io- 
tegmls,  demonstrations  will  be  found  in  anr 
good  treatise  on  the  Calculua. 

■nlima*  A  genus  of  marine  aheU-clad 
Gastropods,  whose  characters  are  skell  tnnvttst 
acuminate,  with  many  whoris ;  apertnre  0Tat<*, 
acuminated  posteriorly ;  outer  lip  thickenrd. 
and  bearing  nnmeroos  obsolete  ffarioes  or  wart- 
like processes ;  opercnlom  homy,  thin,  and  with 
its  nucleus  anterior. 

Snlogy  (Gr.  ^hKayta,  praissX.  In  a  geoeral 
sense,  an  encomium  prononnoea  on  any  penoo  ; 
but,  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  it  was  n>T-l 
in  Ecclesiastical  History  to  denote  any  pre»»-rii 
bestowed  on  the  church  after  having  Urn 
blessed  or  hall&wed, 

Bnlytine  (Gr.  sIfXtn-ot,  easily  loosed).  A 
mineral  found  at  Freibei^,  composed  of  sMcx, 
oxide  of  bismuth,  and  alumina. 

Bumeaidea  (Gr.).  In  Gie^  Mythok^, 
this  name,  significant  only  of  gentlencas,  vns 
given  by  euphemism  to  the  Erinyes.  [Ebivts  ] 
By  later  poets  the  name  was  confined  to  th^ 
three  sisters  commonly  known  as  the  Furies 
Allecto,  Megaara,  and  TisiphonA. 

Bnaioe  (Gr.  Efovfmi,  the  name  of  i 
Nereid).  A  genus  of  marine  DorBibnuicfatit« 
Anellioans,  having  tufted  branchia^  and  s 
mouth  armed  with  three  pairs  of  homy  Jav». 
One  species  (Eiuniee  gigantea)  attains  the  enor- 
mous length  of  between  four  and  five  feet. 

BiinomlA  (Gr.).  One  of  the  small  pbnets 
belonging  to  the  group  between  Mars  sjA  Jo- 
ptter.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  de  Gaspari^!  at 
Naples  on  the  29th  of  July,  1851,  and  is  the 
fifteenth  in  order  of  disoovezy.  At  its  dis- 
covery it  appeared  like  a  star  of  tbe  ninth 
magnitude. 

Bunnoli  (Ghr.  t^raSx^'t  literally  ens  ftio  hu 
the  care  of  a  bed-ckamher).  A  term  apph(>d  to 
those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  operfttion 
of  castration.  This  practice  seems  to  hare  on- 
ginated  in  the  jealousy  which  prevails  in  £ai»tfni 
countries.  As  far  back  as  the  time  -of  Hen>- 
dotus,  it  was  earned  to  a  great  extent  by  tb« 
Persians;  who  not  merely  intrasted  to  eamjch* 
the  care  of  their  wives  and  daughten,  but  con- 
sidered them  in  every  respect  as  more  titiM- 
worthy  than  others.  In  the  nkiddle  ag«s  tiie 
'  chief  of  the  eunuchs '  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functionaries  of  Eastern  govenimeiit ; 
and  the  seraglios  of  these  countries  are  sup^no* 
tended  by  eunuchs  even  in  the  present  day.  1° 
modem  times  the  loss  of  virility  is  in  sooii> 
countries  believed  to  preserve   and   impro^* 
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the  Toice;  and  hence,  especially  in  Italy,  this 
operation  is  or  wa«  practised  upon  children 
intended  to  snpply  the  operas  of  Europe  with 
Binders.  Zeal  for  religion  has  also  caused  many 
persons  to  undergo  this  operation.  As  early  as 
rhp  third  century  there  arose  a  class  of  enthu- 
piusts,  who,  animated  by  the  example  of  Origen, 
not  only  castrated  those  of  their  own  per8u;ision, 
but  even  all  persons  on  whom  they  could  lay 
their  hands.  Several  of  the  Christian  Koman 
emperors  instituted  severe  prohibitions  agiiinst 
this  revolting  practice;  and  at  a  later  period 
the  council  of  Nice  excluded  from  the  pale 
of  the  church  all  who,  actuated  by  whatever 
motives,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  thus 
mutilated. 

SaoajrmaSf  sometimes  written  Mvonjnmm 
(Gt.  ib^wuftos^  litenilly  of  good  name^  a  euphe- 
mism for  hurt  fid  or  unliicky\  A  genus  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  order  Ceiaslnicta^ 
the  common  species  of  which,  E.  europeeus, 
called  Skewerwood  or  Prickwood,  yields  a 
strung  compact  easily-worked  light  yellow 
w<xxl,  applied  to  many  useful  purposes,  and 
from  which  a  kind  of  charcoal  is  made,  much 
approved  by  artists.  The  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit  are  poisonous,  though  the  last  are  some- 
times used  as  a  dye.  The  orange-coloured 
arillus  disclosed  by  the  bursting  of  the  bright 
ro9e -coloured  capsules  gives  the  plant  in  au- 
tumn a  veiy  striking  appearance. 

Bapatorimn  (Crr.  9bvar6piov),  The  name 
in  common  use  for  a  genus  of  Cwnposita,  one 
»^»ecie8  of  which,  E.  ptrfoHatum^  is  a  valuable 
tonic  stimulant.,  used  as  a  hubstitute  for  Peru- 
vian bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  a  native;  E. 
Ayapana  of  South  America  is  reputed  to  be 
a  powerful  sudoriflc.  The  name  is  sometimes 
(nven  to  the  herb  Agrimony  (Agrimonia  En- 
paU)ria\  in  common  use  m  Holland  as  an 
alterative. 

BapvbidSB  (Gt.  «dir^r^8cu^.  In  Ancient 
Hwtory,  the  nobles  of  Attica,  in  whose  hands 
in  early  times  all  the  power  of  government  was 
so  vested  that  the  lower  orders  sank  into  a 
state  of  degradation  under  the  pressure  of 
debt,  which,  if  not  paid,  gave  the  creditor 
power  over  the  bodies  and  liberties  of  the 
debtor  and  his  family.  These  evils  were  reme- 
died by  the  legislation  of  Solon,  who  reduced 
the  interest  of  debts,  and  deprived  the  creditor 
of  his  power  over  the  body  of  the  debtor,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  threw  the  judicial  and  much 
of  the  legislative  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
pf^ple  at  large  or  Demus  ( A^fiof  V  Later  altera- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  Atnens  by  dem*ees 
deprived  the  Eupatridse  of  all  their  political 
privileges,  and  finally  established  an  unmixed 
democracy. 

Sapepsta  (Gr.).  Good  digestion.  [Dys- 
pepsia.] 

Baplieiiiism  (Gr.  cd^iyu^M^f ).  A  figure  in 
Rhetoric,  by  which  one  expression  is  substituted 
for  another,  which  conveys^  through  some  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  an  image  offensive  to  the  hearer 
or  render.     But  the  euphemisms  of  the  heathen 
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world  generally  spring  from  a  desire  of  depre- 
cating the  wrath  of  malignant  beings,  by  attri- 
buting to  them  characteristics  opposite  to  those 
which  really  belong  to  them.  Thus,  the  Furies 
were,  by  the  Greeks,  termed  Eumcnides,  gentle^ 
while  the  Black  Sea  was  called  Euxine,  or  the 
hospitable. 

Bnpliony  (Gr.  •v^wvloy  goodness  of  voice 
or  rhythm).  In  contradistinction  to  Cacophony 
[which  see].  That  quality  in  language  which 
results  £rom  happy  combinations  of  the  enun- 
ciative  elements;  such  especially  as,  though 
essentially  different  in  their  characteristic 
powers,  melt  easily  into  each  other,  so  as  to 
preserve  an  unint<'mipted  flow  witliout  labour 
to  the  speaker  or  offence  to  the  hearer. 

Bnpborbla  (after  Euphorbus,  physician  to 
Juba,  king  of  Mauritania).  A  large  and  diverse 
family  of  acrid  plants,  typical  of  the  Euphor^ 
hiac€<e.  They  are  milky  plants,  mostly  herba- 
ceous, sometimes  shrubby,  and  not  unfrequently 
succulent  and  leafless,  and  then  having  very 
much  the  aspect  of  Cacti.  The  most  import- 
ant product  of  the  genus  is  Euphorbiumy 
an  acrid  resinous  dnig,  obtained  from  certain 
succulent  species,  as  E.  officinarum^  canariense, 
and  others.  The  roots  of  E.  Jpecacuanhti, 
Pithffusa,  and  Gerardiana  are  emetic  E, 
CattimandoOf  an  Indian  plant,  furnishes  a  kind 
of  Caoutchouc.  Though  generally  acrid  and 
more  or  less  poisonous,  some  species  are  edible. 
Thus  E.  editlis  forms  a  potherb,  its  acridity 
being  dissipated  by  boiling. 

XaptaorblaoeoB  (Euphorbia,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  very  extensive  natural  order  of 
diclinous  Exogenous  plants,  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Among  the  dicli- 
nous orders,  they  are  known  by  their  scattered 
flowers,  their  tricoccous  fruit,  and  their  deflnita 
suspended  anatropal  ovules.  Their  sensible 
properties  are,  on  the  whole,  poisonous  and 
exciting,  being  both  of  a  voktile  nature  and 
often  dispelled  by  heat.  Thus  the  stem  of 
Manihot  utUissima  or  Cassav<iy  which,  when 
raw,  is  poisonous,  becomes  a  wholesome  food 
when  roiisted.  In  the  seeds  the  albumen  is 
harmless,  but  the  embryo  is  acrid.  The  seeds 
of  Ricinus  communis^  whicli  by  pressure  yields 
Castor  Oil,  and  those  of  Croton  Tiglium  are 
purgative ;  as  are  the  leaves  of  the  Conunon 
box,  BuTus  armpervirms.  The  bark  of  several 
species  of  Croton^  the  wood  of  C.  Tigliuin,  and 
of  Bujnis,  and  the  leaves  of  Cicca  disticha  and 
several  Euphorbias  are  sudorific.  The  root  of 
various  Euphorbias,  and  the  juice  of  Commia^ 
Mercurialis^  and  others  are  emetic.  Caoutchouc 
is  abundantly  furnished  by  Siphonia  tlastica ; 
and  the  aromatic  Cascarilla  baxx  is  the  produce 
of  Croton  Elfutheria, 

Bupborbliuiia  An  acrid  gum  resin,  the 
produce  of  Euphorbia  officinarum  and  other 
species  ;  it  is  virulently  purgative  and  emetic, 
and  the  dust  of  it  is  dangerously  stimulant  to 
the  nose. 

Bnpbottde  (Gr.  f3,  and  0«f,  light).  A  rock 
consisting  of  felspar  and  diallage.  It  is  the 
gahhro  of  the  Italian  artists. 
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■ttplmwla  (Gr.  good  cheer).  A  genus  of 
Scrophulariaceous  plants,  inclnding  the  K  offiei- 
nalie  or  Eyebrigbt,  which  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  weak  eyes,  and  is  also  an  ingredient  in 
British  herb  tobacco. 

■aplirosSTBe.    [Chakitxs.] 

aapbvism.  An  affected  style  of  speaking 
and  writing,  which  became  a  fashion  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  taste  of  an  age 
which  was  gradually  becoming  conscious  of  the 
powers  of  the  English  language,  tended  to  a 
loTe  of  affected  conceits,  which  was  carried  to 
absurd  lengths  by  John  Lilly  in  his  Eupkue^ 
(Gr.  gractftU  or  witty).  The  eztrayagant  anti- 
theses and  illustrations  of  this  worthless  book 
were  received  with  delight  by  critics  who 
worshipped  the  'curious  iuTention'  of  the 
author.  This  style  has  been  ridiculed  by 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Walter  Soott's  imitAtions 
introduced  into  his  romance  I%e  Monastery 
preserve  little  of  its  real  character.  (Hallam, 
Literature  of  Europe^  part  ii.  ch.  vii.) 

BoplOB  (Gr.  very  fat).  A  very  limpid 
liquid  which  stains  paper  like  oil,  and  which 
exists  in  the  tar  produced  during  the  deatnic- 
tiye  distillation  of  many  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*74,  and  it 
boils  and  evaporates  at  340°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  is 
insipid  and  inodorous,  but  highly  inflammable. 

Sttpyvton  (Gr.  c9,  and  irir^  fif^\  A  term 
applied  to  several  contrivances  iox  obtain- 
irg  instantaneous  light;  such  as  luoifer 
matches,  &c. 

anilte  or  Wliit*  Stone  (Gr.  f^i&f,  broad). 
A  fine-grained  granite,  in  which  felspar  pre- 
dominates. 

■arodydOB  (G^.  w^^ottKiimf),  A  violent 
wind,  mentioned  in  Acts  xzvii.  The  name  seems 
to  signify  a  storm  from  the  east;  but  the 
readings  vary  greatly,  and  among  these  varia- 
tions occurs  the  form  ci)painJAwy,  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  Euro-aquilo,  the  north-east  wind. 

aiurop»(Gr.  Edp«^).  In  Greek  Mythology, 
the  daughter  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa,  and 
sister  of  Cadmus  the  founder  of  Thebes.  Ac- 
cording to  some  legends  her  birthplace  was  in 
Phoeniaia.  Thence  she  was  carried  away  by 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  and 
became  by  nim  in  Crete  the  mother  of  Minos, 
RhadamanthuS;  and  iBacus.  ('Comparative 
Mythology,'  in  Oxford  Eteays  for  1866,  p.  61.) 
The  legend  has  been  rationalised  by  Hertxlotus, 
i.  3.  The  name  seems  to  belong  to  the  class 
which  includes  such  epithets  of  the  dawn  as 
Eur^anassa,  Eurydike,  Euiyphassa,  Eury- 
mecrasa^  &e. 

■nrope*  This  western  division  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  continent,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  world 
once  called  continents,  and  is  not  geographically 
distinguished  or  naturally  separated  either  from 
Asia  or  Africa.  The  Ural  Mountains,  which 
separate  it  nominally  from  Asia,  are  low  and 
unimportant,  barely  commanding  a  waterahed ; 
the  Mediterranean,   that  disconnects  it  from 
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Africa,  properly  belongs  entirely  to  it,  together 
with  the  great  chain  of  the  Atlas.  The  moan- 
tain  axis  through  Asia  is  continued  entii^lj 
through  Europe.  The  rivers  of  Europe  are 
subordinate  and  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
those  of  Asia  and  America.  The  lakes  are 
also  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  oth^r 
great  districts,  but  they  are  interesting  aod 
picturesque.  Including  its  adjacent  islands,  the 
whole  area  of  Europe  is  but  three  and  thr^ 
quarter  millions  of  square  miles,  and  is  oiiU  a 
little  larger  than  Australia. 

But  there  is  one  peculiarity  of  Europe.  m> 
marked  and  so  important  in  its  influence  <^d 
man,  as  fully  to  explain  its  great  advactajpf 
over  other  countries  in  some  respects,  and  iti» 
present  condition  as  the  centre  of  the  mot 
progressive  forms  of  civilisation.  With  so  sm^ 
an  area  as  that  described,  and  attadied  as  it  m 
to  Asia  by  a  long  laud  frontier,  the  eoart  i\w 
of  Europe  is  so  wonderfully  indented  and  broken 
by  inland  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  and  inlets^  that  its 
length  is  nearly  20,000  miles.  The  total  esti- 
mated length  of  coast  of  all  the  land  on  U  th 
sides  of  the  great  Atlantic  canal,  indndiiu!  riy 
inland  seas,  being  little  more  than  do.i'^'O 
milesp  the  enonnous  preponderaaoe  o£  Eonv 
pean  coast  compared  with  that  of  an  equal 
area  of  other  lands  may  be  easily  nnderstou*! 
The  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  the  two  Americas,  and  tiie 
shores  of  the  great  golfs  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  have  together  a  length  of  coast 
less  than  double  that  of  the  west  and  aontb 
shores  of  Europe. 

Europe  possesses  mountain  ranges,  riT^r 
systems,  lakes,  plateaux,  and  low  plains.  AJ^nf 
deeply  interesting  and  instmetive,  thcNigfa  .«' 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Unger  tnetv  d 
land.  We  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  cfa:^ 
outlines,  referring  to  separate  aztidfls  for  thoes 
which  possess  special  interest 

Mountain  Cmne. — ^The  great  and  cnaimaiM^- 
ing  mountain  axis  of  Europe  is  the  chain  of  the 
Alps;  culminating  towaros  the  west  betweea 
Switaerland,  France,  and  Italy  by  the  Moot 
Blane  and  Monte  Bosa  groups,  attaining  t 
nearly  equal  elevation  in  the  Oberiand  Alps, 
continuing  at  great  elevation  eastwards  throogh 
the  Tyrol  to  the  Gross  Glockncr,  contiBiiing  at 
lower  elevation  towards  the  east  to  oonsect 
with  the  CLStBAXKUJXB,  brandung  to  the  lootk- 
east  to  form  the  ApBiNims,  and  afterwards 
the  Dalmatian  Alps  extending  into  Greece  and 
connecting  with  the  BiuLur.  The  west«n 
continuation  of  the  Alps  forms  the  great  chais 
of  the  PTWDrans. 

The  other  mountain  chains  of  Europe  sie 
the  Scandinavian  chain,  oontmned  into  Seotiand, 
Cumberland,  and  Wales;  the  Siena  Kerada, 
in  ^ain ;  the  Vosges,  and  the  aaouattias  of 
the  Black  Forest,  the  Han,  the  Engebirge, 
Fichtelgebii]pe,  Riesengebirge,  sad  some  odiers. 
The  mountains  of  Central  ^ance  form  a  groi^ 
rather  than  a  chain. 

The  following  ars  the  heights  of  the  cul- 
minating peaks  of  the  principal  chains : — 


EUROPE 


Name 
of  Chain 


Alps     .     .     .  . 

Sierra  Nevada  < 

Pyrenees  .    .  . 

Balkan      .     .  . 

Apennines    .  . 
Carpathians 

(Tatra  group) 

Pindus     .     .  . 

Dovra-feld    .  . 

Eiesengebirge  . 

Grampians    .  . 

Cambrian       .  . 
Mackgillicuddy's 

Reeks     .     .  . 


Name  of 
Hocuxtain 

Mont  !Blanc   . 
Muley  Hassan  "(^ 
or  Mulhacen  J  , 
Maladetta 
TcharBagh  . 
Monte  Como 

Lomnitz  .  .  , 
Gniona  .  .  . 
Snae-hattan  .  , 
Schnee-koppe 
Ben  Nevis  .  . 
Suowdon  .     .    , 

Cam  Mai     .    . 


Height 

ft, 
16,760 

11,660 

11,168 

10,000 

9,523 

8,779 
8,239 
8,122 
6.000 
4,368 
3,671 

3,410 


River  Systems, — Of  the  river  systems  of 
Europe,  the  Danube  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant ;  but  it  has  only  a  seoondary  drainage, 
emptying  into  the  Black  Sea,  which  communi- 
ftitcs  with  the  nreat  ocean  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  the  rivers 
entering  the  Atlantic,  the  Rhine  is  the  principal. 

The  water  systems  of  Europe  are  eminently 
favourable  to  navigation ;  for  although  the  rivers 
are  smaller  than  those  of  Asia  and  America, 
they  are  in  all  respects  more  useful  and  avail- 
able. Moet  of  them  are  now  navigated  by 
steamboats  for  a  great  distance  i&to  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  and  some  are  made  to 
communicate  by  artificial  canals,  so  as  to  permit 
a  complete  internal  system  of  water  traffic 

The  mountain  axis  acts  as  a  complete  water 
parting  in  Europe.  No  stream  crosses  the  axis 
at  a  high  level ;  and  the  only  large  river  that 
rons  north  and  south,  and  occupies  transverse 
Talleys,  is  the  Rh6ne,  which  separates  the  Alps 
from  the  Pyrenees.  The  Danube  indeed  separatee 
the  Carpathian  branch  from  the  main  chain ; 
bat  it  is  bent  aside  by  the  Dalmatian  Alps  and 
the  mountains  of  Oreece,  and  no  other  river 
crosses  any  part  of  the  main  chain.  The  water 
systems  of  Europe  are  thus  either  north 
or  south  of  the  mountain  axis,  and  the 
largest  number  and  the  most  important  are  to 
the  north.  Except  the  Rhine  and  the  rivers  of 
Prance,  all  empty  themselves  into  the  Baltic ; 
the  direct  Atlantic  drainage  being  therefore  very 
snuilL  The  drainage  south  of  the  mountain 
axis  is  chiefly  into  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
ftmaller  seas ;  but  several  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Hpanish  peninsula  enter  the  Atlantic 

■Except  the  Danube  and  the  Volga  (which  is 
only  partly  a  European  river),  the  drainage 
areas  in  Europe  are  smalL  [Rivsb  Ststbus.] 
Of  the  various  rivers,  several  have  deltas  ;  these 
are  veiy  extensive  in  the  case  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Danube.     [Dblta.] 

Lakes, — ^There  are  in  Europe  several  lakes 
large  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  land,  but 
small  compared  with  the  principal  lakes  of 
the  earth.  I/ake  Ladoga  is  the  largest,  having 
an  area  of  about  1,400  square  miles.  It  com- 
municates with  the  gulf  of  Finland.  There  are 
s^'veral  smaller  lakes  at  no  great  distance.    The 
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Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  though  not  large,  are 
remarkable  beyond  all  others  for  the  exquisite 
and  magnificent  scenery  surrounding  them. 
They  are  all  of  fresh  water,  and  are  some  of 
them  deep  mountain  lakes,  others  being  shal- 
low and  occupying  mere  depressions  in  the 
plains. 

Plateaux  and  Low  Plains. — The  great  plateau 
of  Europe  is  the  high  land  of  the  Iberian  pen  in- 
sula between  thePyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  fianked  by  short  mountain  chains  crossing; 
the  countiT  in  various  directions.  The  area  of 
this  table  land  is  not  less  than  100,000  square 
miles.  High  land  extends  also  through  the 
middle  of  France.  No  elevated  table  lands 
occur  in  the  Alps,  although  the  g«»at  valley 
of  Switzerland  is  much  elevated  above  the  sea. 
There  is  table  land  in  and  near  Greece. 

The  low  plains  of  Europe  are  very  extensive 
on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  axis,  and  are 
only  interrupted  by  mountains  of  secondary 
importance.  They  are  almost  continuous  from 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic 
to  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  others 
extend  southwards  and  connect  with  the  ex- 
tensive low  lands  of  Asia.  The  greater  part  is 
very  level,  and  not  very  much  above  the  sea. 
[Steppes;  Platbaux.] 

Biarjrdloe.    [Obphecs.! 

Bttstacblaii  Tube.  Named  after  the  cele- 
brated Italian  anatomist  Bartholomew  Eusta- 
chius,  who  is  said  to  have  discovered  it,  though 
it  is  accurately  described  by  Aristotle,  who 
quotes  an  earlier  Greek  anatomist,  A  1cm eon, 
as  baring  known  it.  This  communication  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  mouth  begins  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tymnanum,  and  runs  in  a 
bony  canal  forwards  ana  inwards,  terminating 
with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
It  then  proceeds,  partly  cartilaginous  and 
partly  membranous,  gradually  enlarging  to  its 
termination  behind  the  soft  palate.  It  is 
through  this  tube  of  communication  with  the 
ear  that  persons  who  have  a  perforated  tym- 
panum blow  tobacco  smoke :  when  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  stopped,  or  obliterated,  it  produces 
deafness.    [Ear.j 

Bmtachtan  Valwe.  A  semilunar  mem- 
branous valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart  from  the  inferior  vena  cava^  first 
described  by  Eustachius. 

BustatlalaiM.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
sect  of  heretics  of  the  fourth  century ;  so  called 
from  their  founder  Eustathius,  a  monk  whose 
opinions  were  condemned  at  the  council  of 
Gangea. 

Bnstyle  (Gr.  cforuXoj).  In  Architecture, 
that  intercolumniation,  or  space  between  co- 
lumns, which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful,  being  two  diameters 
and  a  quarter  of  the  column  in  width. 

Baterpe  (Gr.  c^rcpv^f,  delightful),  A  genus 
of  graceful  habited  Palms  found  in  the  tropical 
parta  of  South  America.  E,  edtdis  is  the  Assai 
Palm  of  Par&.  It  grows  in  swampy  places, 
reaches  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
fruit  from  wluch  the  natives  manufacture  Asaai, 
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a  bererage  of  a  thick  creamy  consistence  and 
of  plum  colour,  which,  when  Bweetenod  with 
sugar  and  thickened  with  cassava  starch,  is 
very  nutritious. 

EuTERPB  (Gr.).  In  Mythology,  one  of  the 
nine  Muses.  (Horace,  Ode  1.  L  64 ;  Hesiod. 
Theog.  77.) 

Bntlianasla  (Gr.  from  c9,  and  Mvaros, 
death).  Literally,  an  easy  death.  By  political 
writers  it  is  employed  in  various  senses  to  indi- 
cate such  peculiar  theories  as  have  the  best 
tendency  to  uphold  the  state  or  disentangle  it 
from  difficulties.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  main- 
tainted  that  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper 
money  is  the  true  euthanasia  of  public  debta  in 
modern  countries. 

■ntliyae.    [Dokixasia.] 

■ntyebiaiiAa  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
sect  of  the  fifth  century,  marked  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  opposition  to  the  heresy  of  the 
Nestorians.  The  latter  had  asserted  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  two  natures  in  Christ;  the 
Eutychians  confounded  them  together,  and  sup- 
posed the  human  to  bo  merged  in  the  divine. 
Their  originator,  Eutyches,  was  the  abbot  of  a 
monasttTy  at  Constantinople,  and  was  excom- 
municated in  the  year  448  by  a  synod  wliich 
was  convened  there  for  that  purpose.  This 
decision  was  controverted  by  another  council 
at  Ephesus  in  the  following  year ;  but  the  new 
opinions  were  finally  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Chulcedon  in  451,  which  established  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man, 
consubstantial  with  the  Father  as  to  His  divinity, 
and  ¥rith  man  as  to  His  humanity,  the  two 
natures  being  united  in  Him  without  conyersion, 
without  confusion,  and  without  division. 

Snxaatlilo  Aoid.  Purreic  acid.  The 
pigment  known  as  Purree  or  Indian  yellow  is 
the  magnesia  salt  of  purreic  acid.  Puneic  acid 
forma  pale  yellow  crystals  ;  by  heat  it  gives  a 
sublimate  of  euxantlione  {purrenone),  and  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  yields  hamathimiic 
Mcid. 

BusaiitliliM  (Gr.  c9,  and  (oytftfr,  yellow). 
A  substance  obtained  from  India  under  the 
name  of  Purree  or  Indian  yellow.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  bile  or  urine  of 
the  camel,  buffalo,  or  elephant :  it  forms  small 
pale  yellow  crystals. 

Bnzaalte  ( Gr.  c0(cyos,  friendly),  A  mineral 
containing  oolumbium,  yttria,  and  uranium, 
found  at  Arendal  in  Norway. 

aTanrelioal  (Gr.  tba'yyt\iK6Sf  from  6y- 
7f\ot,  messenger).  A  title  assumed  by  different 
branches  of  different  Protestant  churches,  by 
way  of  marking  their  peculiar  orthodoxy.  In 
Prussia,  the  United  Lutheran  and  Calvinislic 
churches  have  styled  themselves  the  Evangelical 
church, 

SvmBffeUst  (Gr.  tbayytXAorlis),  One  who 
brings  good  tidings.  Hence  the  authors  of  the 
Four  (>ospels  are  called  evangelists. 

■raperatioB  (Lat  evaporatio).  The  con- 
version of  substances  into  vapour  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  gener^  effects  of  heat. 
During  this  process,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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sensible  heat  passes  into  the  latent  or  insensible 
state.  When  a  yessel  of  water  is  placed  u j  •  -n 
the  fire,  its  temperature  gradually  rises  tiii  it 
attains  212^;  then,  although  it  remains  nr^n 
the  fire,  and  of  course  receives  heat  as  U-lurt, 
it  does  not  become  hotter,  but  is  gradually  ctL- 
verted  into  steam  or  vapour:  so  that  the  tftvt 
of  heat  is  not  to  elevate  temperature,  bui  tj 
change  state  or  form ;  that  is,  in  the  ca»f  ot 
water,  to  convert  it  into  steam.  Hence  wo  as- 
sume that  steam,  though  not  hotter  than  wnt.  r. 
contains  a  much  laiigcr  quantity  of  bt^at.  ...l 
this  heat  again  makes  its  appt^arance  wht  d  th*- 
steam  is  condensed  or  re-converted  into  ^h; »:. 
At  whatever  temperature  vapour  is  prodc-*-!. 
it  is  similarly  constituted ;  and  that  whi>  :i 
escapes  fix)m  water  at  ordinary  temperata^^ 
by  the  process  usually  called  spontanco^u  fi- 
poratitm^  resembles  the  former  in  all  pesf><\n<: 
hence  it  is  that  evaporation  is  to  surrountKi^ 
bodies  a  cooling  process  ;  and  that  in  the  con- 
verse change,  or  the  return  of  the  vapour  t«» 
the  liquid  state,  heat  is  evolved  and  renil'T^l 
sensible.  The  same  general  phenomcD.*i  a.-^ 
observed  with  all  other  liquids,  and  those  wl.i.n 
evaporate  rapidly  at  common  tempentar*^ 
often  give  rise  to  the  production  of  a  fr>-^i 
degree  of  cold ;  such  as  spirit  of  wine,  or  eth-r. 
If  the  latter  fluid  be  suffered  to  dribble  ov,r 
the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  it  will  cause  it  to 
sink  below  the  freezing  point  of  water;  an<i  \y 
accelerating  similar  cases  of  evaporation.  «e 
obtain  most  intense  degrees  of  artificial  oAd. 

The  circumstances  that  principally  infiue&i^ 
the  process  of  spontaneous  evaporation  are>  ex- 
tent of  surface,  and  the  state  of  the  air  as  to 
temperature,  dryness,  stillness,  and  deasitj. 

Bwotant.  A  peculiar  kind  of  contnTi- 
riant,  formed  by  operating  on  any  invam^: 
of  any  quantic 

with  the  symbol 


(. 


da 


aa^  aoi 


+  |--»i,» 


da^ 


+  && 


..)'. 


where  the  fiicienta  (,  n,  f  •  •  •  sre  contngredient 
to  jp,  y,  r.  .  .  .  Strictly  speaking,  the  resalt 
of  this  operation  sliould  be  called  the  f^  ftyc- 
tant.  Thus  the  discriminant  of  the  ternary 
quadric 

aa:*  +  *5^  +  c**  +  24yr  +  2tf-p*-»-2/jjf 

being 

a  6  c  +  2  rf  f/-a  d»  -  *e»-tf  y^, 

its  first  evectant  is 

(6c-cP)e»+  (iic-c«)i|«+  (flA-ZOf" 
+  2  (c/-a  d)  C+  2  Uf-be)  ft 
-h2(rfe-c/)^U, 

which  is  known  to  be  a  contravariant    [IHs- 
caoDSAm  and  Cozttbavabiaxt.] 


FVTJCTION 

(L«t  eTectio,  a  carrying  out). 

In  Astronomy,  an  inequality  of  the  moon's 
motion,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  trans- 
verse axis  of  the  lunar  orbit  in  respect  of  the 
line  of  the  sjzygies,  or  line  joining  the  sun  and 
earth.  When  the  transverse  axis  lies  in  the 
sa'ne  direction  with  that  line,  the  quantity  by 
vhich  the  solar  force  diminishes  the  graritation 
of  the  moon  is  greatest  when  the  moon  is  in 
the  apogee,  and  least  in  the  perigee.  In  this 
sit  nation  of  the  orbit,  therefore,  the  difference 
between  the  moon's  gravitation  at  her  apogee 
and  perigee  is  increased  by  the  solar  action, 
and  the  orbit  consequently  appears  to  have  its 
eccentricity  augmented.  When  the  line  of  the 
apsides  is  in  the  quadratures,  the  oontrary 
hkppens ;  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
gravitation  at  the  apogee  and  perigee  is  dimi- 
nished, and  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  appears 
also  to  be  diminished.  The  evection  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sine  of  twice  the  angular  aistance 
between  the  sun  and  moon,  diminished  by  the 
moon's  mean  anomaly ;  and  its  greatest  value 
amounts  to  1**  20'  29*9".  This  inequality 
(iiometimes  called  the  second  inequality  of  the 
moon's  motion,  the  equation  of  the  centre  being 
tho  first)  was  noticed  by  Hipparchus,  and 
Ptolemy  gave  a  construction  which  repre- 
sents its  general  effects  with  great  accuracy. 
The  term  evection  was  first  applied  to  it  by 
BuUialdus. 

Svea  XLeel*  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  an 
even  keel  when  she  draws  the  same  water 
abaft  as  forward;  the  expression,  however, 
often  implies,  though  inaccurately,  not  in- 
clinrd  to  either  side^  or  upright, 

Btergreen.  In  Gwden  Botany,  a  name 
applied  to  those  plants  whose  leaves  remain 
perfect  upon  a  stem  beyond  a  single  season, 
a«  the  Holly,  the  Fir  tribe,  and  the  Ivy. 
[Dectouous-J 

Brerlastliiff  nowers.  Certain  flowers, 
chiefly  of  the  Composita^  whose  hard  tissue  and 
deficient  moisture  enables  them  to  retain  their 
eolour  for  several  months  after  having  been 
gathered.     [AiiATiANTinjs.] 

Zviaeiioo  (Lat.  evidentia).  In  Law,  *  any 
matter  of  fact,  the  effect,  tendency,  or  design  of 
which,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  is  to  pro- 
duce a  persuasion,  affirmation,  or  disaffinna- 
tion,  of  the  existence  of  some  other  matter  of 
fact' 

A  witness,  in  a  court  of  common  law,  is  com- 
pelled to  give  his  attendance,  in  civil  cases,  by 
sabpoena,  or  bv  habeas  corpus  if  the  witness  be 
in  cnstodv.  The  reasonable  expenses  both  of 
going  and  returning  must  be  tendered  to  the 
witness  when  he  is  served  with  the  subpoena. 
A  witness,  refusing  to  attend  on  subpcBua,  may 
be  attached  for  contempt  of  court,  and  is  liable 
to  an  action  at  the  smt  of  the  party  damaged. 
In  criminal  cases,  the  attendance  of  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  is  enforced  either  by  sub- 
P^na,  or  more  usually  by  the  magistrates  who 
take  the  depositions  in  the  first  instance  binding 
him  over  to  appear.  His  expenses,  in  a  case  of 
feboy,  are  insured  to  him  by  stutute.    The  de- 
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fendant  may  compel  attendance  of  his  witnesses 
by  Bubpcena. 

When  the  witness  appears  in  court,  objections 
may  be  taken  to  his  competency.  These  objec- 
tions are  now  reducible  to  two :  want  of  under- 
standing ;  want  of  religious  belief.  The  first 
objection  excludes  persons  of  non-sane  memory 
and  also  children  too  young  or  of  too  neglected 
education  to  understand  the  obligation  of  an 
oath :  as  to  which  they  are  questioned  by  the 
judge  on  the  objection  being  taken.  The  second 
can  now  be  sustained  only  in  case  of  atheinm  or 
disbelief  in  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment :  incompetency  from  interest,  a  principle 
derived  from  the  civil  law  and  formerly  the 
source  of  much  litigation,  is  now  almost  ban- 
ished from  our  law ;  the  only  exceptions  of 
importance  being  that  by  the  Act  14  &  Id  Vict, 
c.  99  a  person  changed  with  the  commission 
of  an  indictable  offence  is  not  a  compf.tent 
witness,  against  himself.  Several  classes  of 
witnesses,  however,  though  competent,  are  not 
compellable :  e.  g.  husbands  and  wives  in  cri- 
minal cases  against  each  other:  counsel  and 
attorneys  against  their  clients. 

All  testimony  must  be  given  under  a  judicial 
oath,  with  an  exception  only  in  fevour  of  con- 
scientious objections.     [Affirmation.] 

Evidence^  Immediate  and  Mediate. — Besides 
the  exclusion  of  mtnesses  on  the  score  of  com- 
petency, lai^e  classes  of  evidence  are  inadmis- 
sible. Admissible  evidence  must  be,  in  general, 
immediate ;  that  is,  it  must  convey  the  actual 
knowledge  or  belief  of  the  witness.  This  rule 
excludes,  as  a  general  proposition,  all  hearsay  ; 
that  is,  all  narration  of  the  declarations  made 
by  others  to  the  witness.  There  are,  however, 
several  classes  of  mediate  testimony  which  are 
admissible.  Such  are,  general  reputation  in 
certain  cases ;  and  declarations,  made  by  a  party 
to  the  suit,  which  contain  admissions  contrary 
to  his  own  interest  So,  in  various  cases,  letters 
or  entries  made  in  books  are  admissible,  where 
they  contain  similar  admissions.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  the  confession  of  a  prisoner  is 
evidence  (if  not  extorted  by  fear  or  hope)  in  a 
criminal  case.  Depositions  of  a  witness  now 
deceased,  but  who  had  formerly  given  evidence 
on  the  same  dispute,  are  admissible.  Evidence 
may  also  be  considered  as  divided  into  original 
or  best,  and  secondary  evidence.  For  instance, 
the  reading  of  a  document  is  better  evidence  of 
its  contents  than  statements,  either  written  or 
oral,  respecting  them.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that 
all  secondary  evidence  is  excluded,  if  better  evi- 
dence ^that  is,  evidence  of  a  class  which  the  law 
recognises  as  better)  happen  to  be  attainable. 

Examination  of  Witnesses. — A  witness,  on 
being  admitted  in  court,  is  first  subjected  to  the 
examination  of  the  part  v  in  whose  behalf  he  is 
called,  which  is  termed  the  examination  in  chief  \ 
and  the  principal  rule  to  be  observed  by  the 
party  examining  is,  that  leading  questions  are 
not  to  be  asked.  What  are  leading  questions, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain;  but  ques- 
tions to  which  the  answer  Yes  or  No  would  be 
conclusive  of  the  issue,  fall  undoubtedly  within 
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this  defiignation.  All  questions  which  suggest  j 
an  answer  may  be  considered,  in  one  sense,  as 
leading  questions  ;  but  they  are  not  all  equally  ] 
objectionable.  The  witness  is  then  cross- 
examined  by  the  opposite  party.  The  object 
of  cross-examination  is  twofold  :  to  weaken  the 
evidence  given  by  the  witness  as  to  the  fact  in 
question,  either  by  eliciting  contradictions  or 
new  explanatory  facts  ;  or,  secondly,  to  invali- 
date the  general  ci*edit  of  the  witness.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  a  witness 
may  refuse  to  answer  any  question,  if  his  an- 
swer will  expose  him  to  criminal  liability ;  and 
this,  whether  immediately  or  by  coUatend  in- 
ference. Whether  he  can  refuse  to  answer  a 
question  tending  to  disgrace  him  without  in- 
volving him  in  danger,  is  a  point  which  has 
been  frequently  debated,  but  which  the  general 
practice  of  our  courts  seems  to  settle  in  the  af- 
lirmative.  The  credit  of  a  witness  may  likewise 
be  impeached  by  the  general  evidence  of  others 
as  to  his  character.  But  in  this  case  no  evi- 
dence can  be  given  of  particular  facts  which 
militate  against  his  general  credit;  as  this 
would  be  in  contravention  of  another  rule,  that 
collateral  issues — questions  of  fact  unconnected 
with  the  subject  of  dispute — shall  not  be  raised 
during  the  course  of  a  trial.  Ee-examination 
of  a  witness  by  the  party  who  first  examined 
him,  must  be  directea  to  such  new  points  only 
as  have  been  raised  by  the  cross-examination. 
If  it  is  wished  to  put  a  question  not  connected 
with  these  points,  the  proper  course  is  for  the 
counsel  to  apply  to  the  court  to  put  the  question 
for  him. 

Evidence,  Documentary, — Written  instru- 
menta,  considered  as  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice,  have  been  divided  into  pitblie  judicial 
documents ;  public  non-Judicial ;  private  docu- 
ments ;  and  mixcd^  which  are  partly  public  and 
partly  private.  The  contents  of  the  record  of  a 
court  of  justice  are  properly  proved  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  record  itself;  otherwise  by  exeni' 
pliftcation,  or  by  sworn  copy,  A  copy  of  a 
record,  under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  of  one  of  the  king's  other  courta,  is  an 
exemplification  ;  as  are  also  the  records  of  some 
inferior  tribunals.  Office  copies  are  evidence, 
wherever  the  law  has  intrusted  a  particular  offi- 
cer with  the  making  of  them.  Sworn  copies 
are  copies  proved  on  oath  to  have  been  ex- 
amined with  the  original  All  public  docu- 
menta,  whether  judiciid  or  non-judicial,  which 
cannot  be  removed,  can  be  and  usually  are 
proved  in  this  manner.  But  before  it  can  be 
read,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  original  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  court,  or 
from  the  proper  place  of  deposit  A  copy  of  a 
copy  ii  in  no  case  admissible. 

Mixed  documents  are  of  a  nature  partly  pub- 
lic and  partly  private;  such  as  court-rollb  of 
manors,  and  corporation  books.  Examined 
copies  of  these  are  evidence.  The  books  of 
public  companies — as,  for  instance,  the  Bast 
India  Company — are  evidence  in  questions 
between  pities  interested  in  them.  Private 
writings  are  of  two  sorts:    first,  writings  to 
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which  the  person  against  whom  they  are  offered 
was  party  or  privy  ;  secondly,  writings  of  third 
persons.  All  documents  of  the  first  class  are, 
in  general,  evidence  against  the  party.  And 
an  admission  under  seal  (aa  a  deed  or  homl) 
is,  in  general,  conclTtsiye  evidence  against  th^ 
obligor,  or  party  binding  himself;  that  is,  be  is 
estopped^  or  prevented,  from  offering  to  rebut  i:. 

A  discussion  of  the  roles  which  govern  the 
admissibility  of  wriUen  instruments  not  andtr 
seal  as  eviaence  would  occupy  far  too  wide  « 
field  Sot  the  present  purpose.  Oral  evidinee 
can  in  no  case  be  receivea  aa  an  equivaleot  or 
substitute  for  an  instrument^  where  a  writing  is 
required  by  law ;  or  to  give  effect  to  such  an 
instrument,  if  defective  in  any  particular  re- 
quired by  law ;  or  to  vary  its  terms,  if  it  hare 
been  appointed,  either  by  act  of  law  or  bj  com- 
pact  of  the  parties,  as  a  memorial  of  the  trau^- 
action  between  them.  Thia  role  proceeds  on 
the  general  principle  already  adyeited  to,  that 
where  the  best  evidence  can  be  had,  seooDdan* 
testimony  shall  not  be  substitut«d  for  it.  But 
oral  evidence  is  admissible  in  various  cases,  to 
explain,  to  restrict^  and  to  defeat  instrameDts, 
on  the  ^und  of  fr&nd  or  mistake. 

Entries  in  writing,  as  well  as  declarations  It 
third  persons,  are  in  general  excluded.  Tbe 
cases  in  which  they  may  be  admitted  are,  eithtr 
where  they  serve  to  explain  and  aooompanT 
material  facts ;  or,  in  some  cases,  on  a  principle 
of  necessity,  where  the  party  who  made  them  is 
supposed  to  have  had  peculiar  grounds  of  koov- 
ledge  as  to  the  fact  in  dispute.  In  the  &^ 
category,  as  a  common  instance,  we  may  cite 
declarations  of  a  trader  at  the  time  of  hs 
quitting  his  place  of  business,  which  are  coq- 
monly  received  in  evidence  on  bankruptcy  qn^^ 
tions.  The  second  may  be  instanced  by  eotrin 
of  bailifb  or  stewards,  which  are  received  vheK 
the  payment  of  rent  is  disputed. 

Proof  of  Written  Documents.  —  This  is  ef- 
fected either  by  witnesses,  by  admission  of  the 
adversary,  or  by  enrollment ;  the  latter  mode  d 
proof  being  confined  to  a  few  classes  of  doea- 
ments  by  virtue  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 

In  the  first  and  common  mode  of  proof,  the 
instrument  must  either  be  produced,  or  its  ab- 
sence must  be  accounted  for  by  loss  or  detrac- 
tion (and  if  either  of  these  negative  assert  ioUN 
as  they  tnay  be  called,  cannot  be  directly  prored, 
evidence  of  diligent  search  will  be  received,  and 
its  contents  may  be  proved  by  counterpart  or 
secondary  evidence) ;  or  it  must  be  proved  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  adversary,  and  that  notice 
was  given  him  to  produce  it.  In  the  case  where 
the  instrument  itself  is  produced,  it  is  either 
attested  or  not  attested.  If  the  former,  the 
attesting  witness  must  be  called ;  or  his  absence 
must  be  accounted  for,  and  his  handwriting 
proved ;  or  it  must  appear  that  the  instrument 
IS  thirty  years  old,  and  has  come  out  of  prop^ 
custody,  in  which  case  its  aothenticity  is  pr^ 
sumed.  Where  a  subscribing  witness  is  called 
to  prove  «  deed,  proof  of  s^ing  and  deliveiT 
is  required  from  him :  where  there  are  severnl 
subsmbing  witnesses,  one  is  suffioent    Where 
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there  are  no  attesting  witnesses  fjo  an  in8tru- 
ment,  the  handwriting  of  the  party  binding 
himself  is  generally  sufficient  proof.  On  the 
proof  of  handwriting — a  very  difficult  matter 
of  evidence — we  can  only  observe,  that  it  is 
ordinarily  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
who  has  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
party's  hand,  either  by  having  seen  him  write 
(although  but  once),  or  by  a  correspondence 
with  him,  or  other  transactions.  It  is  a  general 
nile,  that  eyidence  by  comparison  of  writings  is 
not  receivable ;  and  this,  although  a  skilled  per- 
son (as  a  clerk  from  the  Post-office)  offer  his 
opinion.  Public  documents,  when  the  originals 
are  not  procurable,  are  commonly  proved  by  ex- 
amined copies,  but  their  proof  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  a  series  of  modem  statutes.  For 
the  law  of  evidence  in  Scotland,  see  especially 
the  treatise  of  Dickson,  1856. 

Evidmce  of  Parties. — An  important  enact- 
ment was  pafised  in  the  14  &  15  Vict  c.  99, 
by  virtue  of  which  parties  to  suits,  actions,  or 
other  proceedings  in  any  court  of  justice  are 
admitted  witnesses.  It  provides  that  on  the 
trial  of  any  issue  joined,  or  of  any  matter  or 
question,  or  on  any  enquiry  arising  in  any  suit,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceeding  in  any  court  of  justice, 
or  before  any  person  having  by  law,  or  the  con- 
sent of  parties,  authority  to  hear,  receive,  and 
examine  evidence,  the  parties  thereto,  and  the 
persons  in  whose  behalf  any  such  suit^  action, 
or  other  proceeding  may  be  brought  or  defended, 
shaU  be  competent  and  compellable  to  give 
eridence  either  vivA  voce  or  by  deposition,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  courts  on  behalf 
of  either  or  any  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding.  By  this  clause,  in  addition 
to  the  parties  offering  themselves  to  give  evi- 
dence in  their  own  behalf,  their  opponents  can 
compel  them  to  give  evidence  in  the  cause.  No- 
thing in  the  Act  is  to  compel  persons  charged 
with  criminal  offences  to  give  evidence,  nor  is 
the  Act  to  apply  to  proceedings  in  consequence 
of  adultery.  Further,  the  new  law  authorises 
the  common  law  courts  to  compel  an  inspection 
of  documents  whenever  equity  would  grant  a 
diflcovery.  Foreign  and  colonial  acts,  judg- 
m^'nts,  &c,  are  to  be  received  in  evidence, 
without  proof  of  the  seal  or  signature ;  so,  also, 
are  apothecaries'  certificat.es.  Documents  are 
to  be  admitted  in  England  or  Ireland  from 
either  place,  and  the  colonies,  without  proof  of 
Sf'al.  Persons  forging  the  seal  or  signature  to 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  accordingly. 
This  Act,  which  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  except  Scotland,  came  into 
force  on  November  1,  1851. 

Bvoeatl  (Lat.  called  out).  In  the  ancient 
Roman  army,  soldiers  were  so  named  who, 
having  received  their  missio,  or  discharge,  were 
again  called  out  for  military  service. 

Bwoliite  (Lat  evolutus,  part  of  evolvo,  I 
roll  out).  If  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inex- 
tensible  strine  be  conceived  to  be  wrapped 
around  any  plane  curve,  then  on  unwrapping 
the  same  under  tension,  each  point  of  the  string 
will  describe  a  curve  of  which  the  first  curve  is 
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said  to  be  the  evolute.  The  curves  described 
by  the  several  points  of  the  string,  therefore, 
have  the  same  evolute ;  they  constitute  a  series  of 
parcUlel  curves^  which  are  said  to  be  involutes  of 
the  curve  by  whose  evolution  they  are  generated. 
The  theory  of  evolutes  was  first  examined  by 
Huygens  in  his  Horologium  Oscillatoriufn,  his 
object  being  to  find  the  evolute  of  the  common 
cycloid  with  a  view  of  causing  pendulums  to 
vibrate  in  cydoidal  arcs,  and  thus  of  securing 
the  property  of  isochronism.  [Cycloid.]  The 
evolute  of  a  curve  may  obviously  be  regarded 
either  as  the  envelope  of  the  normals  to  a  cun^e 
or  as  the  locus  of  its  centres  of  curvature.  In 
most  text-books  the  subject  will  be  found 
treated  from  both  points  of  view,  and  the 
methods  of  obtaining  the  equation  of  the  evo- 
lute fully  described.  From  the  definition  of  a 
plane  evolute  it  follows  that  it  is  a  recti fiable 
curve,  for  the  difference  between  the  radii  of 
curvature  at  any  two  points  of  a  curve  is  ob- 
viously equal  to  the  are  of  the  evolute  joining 
the  centres  of  curvature.  In  general,  the 
evolute  of  a  plane  curve  of  the  n*^  order  is 
of  the  order  3n  (n— 1)  and  class  n*;  both 
these  numbers,  however,  are  subject  to  reduc- 
tion in  presence  of  certain  singularities.  (Sal- 
mon's Hioher  Plane  Curves.)  The  class  of  the 
eyolute  gives,  of  course,  the  number  of  normals 
which  can  be  let  fall  upon  the  curve  from  an^ 
point  p  in  the  plane.  That  this  number  is 
equal  to  n*  has  been  very  simply  shown,  by 
Steiner,  in  a  most  instructive  paper  on  '  Alge- 
braische  Curven  und  Flachen '  in  Crelle's  Jour- 
nal  (voL  xlix.  1855). 

Besides  the  plane  evolute  hitherto  considered, 
however,  a  plane  curve  has  an  infinite  number 
of  non-plane  evolutes ;  in  other  words,  there  are 
innumerable  curves  in  space,  which  on  being 
unwrapped  in  the  manner  described  will  ge- 
nerate the  given  curve.  This  is  best  seen  by 
considering  the  evolutes  of  non-plane  curves  in 
general.  Let  me  he  any  one  of  the  normals  at 
a  point  m  of  such  a  curve,  and  let  e  be  the 
point  (on  the  polar  line)  in  which  it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  normal  plane  at  the  consecutive 
point  m^;  then  em^  will  be  the  only  consecutive 
normal  which  will  intersect  em.  Similarly  e  mi 
will  be  intersected,  say  in  e^,  by  a  consecutive 
normal  e^  m^,  and  so  on ;  in  short,  the  whole 
series  of  intersecting  normals  which  e  m  deter- 
mines will  form  a  developable  surface,  the  cus- 
pidal edge  «,  «j,  ^2,  &c.  of  which  will  obviously 
bo  an  evolute  of  the  curve  w,  Wj,  m^,  &c 
This  evolute  («),  however,  is  only  one  of  an 
infinite  number  corresponding  to  all  possible 
directions  of  the  initial  normal  e  m.  The 
whole  series,  however,  consists  of  geodesic 
curves,  situated  on  the  polar  developable. 
They  are  geodesies  because  eveiy  osculating 
plane  emm^  of  the  evolute  (e),  since  it  passes 
through  the  tangent  m  m^  of  the  curve,  passes 
also  through  its  parallel,  the  normal  at  e  of 
the  polar  developable. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  besides  its  plane 
evolute,  every  plane  curve  has  an  infinite  series 
of  helical  evoiutes,  situated  on  the  cylinder 
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per^ndicular  to  the  plane  of  the  curve,  and 
having  the  plane  evolate  for  its  base. 

The  evolutes  of  a  spherical  curve  are  all 
situated  on  the  concentric  cone  which  forms  the 
polar  surface.  This  cone  cuts  the  sphere  in 
the  spherical  evolute  of  the  curve,  which  is  the 
envelope  of  great  circles  normal  to  the  curve, 
and  mast  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  series 
of  evolutes  before  considered.  It  is  manifestly 
not  a  geodesic  on  the  polar  surface. 

Spherical  evolutes  are  merely  particular 
cases  of  others,  situated  on  any  surface  what- 
ever, upon  which  the  primitive  curve  is  supposed 
to  be  traced.  These  may  be  defined  as  the 
envelopes  of  geodesic  normals  to  the  curve. 

The  tangent  of  the  original  curve  is  of  course 
parallel  to  the  normal  of  its  evolute*,  which 
latter  envelopes  a  second  evolute,  whose  elements 
are  parallel  to  those  of  the  curve  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  corresponding  elements  of  the 
first  evolute.  Proceeding  in  the  same  manner, 
a  series  of  evolutes  are  obtained  the  angles  of 
contact  of  which  are  all  equal  at  corresponding 
points.  Euler  has  shown  that  the  logarithmic 
spiral  is  the  only  curve  whose  evolutes  are  all 
similar  to  itself.  Hypocycloids  and  epicycloids, 
which  include  the  common  cycloid  as  a  particu- 
lar case,  are  the  only  curves  whose  first  evolutes 
«re  similar  to  themselves,  and  in  an  inverted 
position. 

Bwolatton  (Lat.  evolutio,  an  unfolding). 
In  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  the  extraction  of 
roots;  in  other  words,  the  inverse  operation 
to  involution.  The  object  of  evolution,  there- 
fore, is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  which  multi- 
plied by  itself  a  stated  number  of  times  yields 
a  given  result.  In  a  wider  sense,  evolution 
may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  solu- 
tion of  a  binomial  equation,  for  it  is  obrious 
that  the  n'^  root  of  any  number  a  satisfies, 
or  is  a  root  of,  the  equation  j:"— aaO.     This 

root  is  indicated  by  the  symbol  jj/a  or  fli'.    The 

methods  of  extracting  square  and  cube  roots 
are  given  in  all  elementary  works;  and 
Homer's  method  of  extracting  any  root  what- 
ever, or  rather  of  solving,  approximately,  any 
numerical  equation,  now  finds  a  place  in  every 
good  algebraical  text-book. 

EvoLUTiOK.  In  Physiology,  that  theory  of 
generation  in  which  the  germ  is  held  to  pre- 
exist in  the  parent,  and  its  parts  to  be  unfolded 
and  expanded,  but  not  actually  formed,  by  the 
procreative  acts.  The  principal  and  most  con- 
sistent supporters  of  this  theory  maintHin 
that  the  first  created  individuals  contained  the 
germs  of  all  future  possible  successors,  succes- 
sively included  one  within  the  other  ;  and  that 
generation  is  merely  the  act  of  unfolding,  or  an 
evolution  of  the  germ :  Swammerdam,  Bonnet, 
Spallanzani,  Haller,  and  Cuvier  maintain  this 
theory. 

The  theory  of  evolution  is  opposed  to  that 
of  epigenesis  generation,  in  which  the  germ  is 
held  to  be  actually  formed  as  well  as  expanded 
by  virtue  of  the  procreative  powers  of  the 
parent.  Its  chief  supporters  are  Harvey,  Caspar 
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Fred.  Wol^  Blumenbaeh,  and  the  professoR 
of  the  modem  German  physiological  school 

BvolntloiiSy  Military.  The  movements  by 
which  troops  change  the  order,  poaition,  z\A 
direction  of  their  primary  formation.  All  ero- 
lutions  are  performed  according  to  a  legolaifd 
system,  which  differs  in  its  dettnis  in  the  armies 
of  various  nations ;  though  in  all  of  them  sim- 
plicity, &cility,  and  rapidity  of  movement  are 
the  points  aimed  at.  It  is  probable  that  t.hf 
precision  and  quickness  of  fire  of  the  rifled 
arms  now  introduced  will  entail  a  great,  chaste 
in  the  existing  systems  of  evolutions. 

avonjrinlBe.  A  crystalline^  neutral,  bitter 
principle  found  in  Eucnymus  europ^nts. 

Svov8B«  In  Music,  the  vowels  used  with 
the  ending  notes  of  the  eccletoastical  toDe< : 
the  word  is  formed  of  the  six  Towels  in  the 
words  saculorum  amen^  which  are  snbjmned  tu 
the  notes  in  Antiphonaries,  &c.,  to  indicate  that 
those  are  the  ending  notes. 

Sz  CatlMdr4«  A  Latin  phrase ;  ariginallj 
applied  to  decisions  given  by  prelates,  cbit-flr 
popes,  from  their  cathedra  or  chair:  L  e.  in  a 
solemn  judicial  manner.  Henoe  applied  to 
every  decision  pronounced  by  one  in  the  exe>^ 
cise  of  his  peculiar  authority :  a  profeasor  is 
his  lecture  room,  a  judge  from  the  bench,  &c. 

Sx  Oflloto  (Lat  by  reason  of  ofice  or 
duty).  In  general  language,  every  act  done  hj 
an  officer  either  in  prosecution  <^  the  general 
duty  of  his  office,  or  in  executing  acme  Bpe>:iAl 
duty  imposed  by  it^  is  said  to  be  done  tjt  ofiao. 
But,  in  more  strict  phraseology,  a  proceeimg 
ex  officio  is  one  taken  by  an  officer  of  his  oth 
will,  in  execution  of  what  he  takes  to  be  tb? 
duty  of  his  office ;  as,  where  a  juvtice  ai  th? 
peace  demands  and  takes  surety  of  his  own 
discretion,  without  the  request  of  the  injun^i 
party.  An  ex  officio  infarmation  is  an  iii^jr- 
mation  at  the  suit  ai  the  king,  filed  by  th^ 
Attorney- General,  without  applying  to  a  cr>urt 
for  leave.  [IirroBMATioir.]  £x  officio  erimio^l 
informations  are  employed  in  cases  of  hlvl, 
sedition,  &c.,  when  officially  prosecuted. 

Bz  Parte  (Lat.).  IvlIa-w,  of  the  one  part.  A 
commission  ex  parte  in  chancery  is  that  which  is 
taken  out  and  executed  by  one  side  or  party  alone, 
on  the  other  party's  n^lecting  or  refusing  to  joi  a 

Bz  Poat  Paoto  (Low  I^t  litenlly,  b^ 
something  done  afterwards).  A  pani8hm>=-nt 
which  is  inflicted  in  eonseqnenoe  of  a  law  m»de 
with  a  view  to  a  particular  offence  alrestij 
committed  is  said  to  be  inflicted  ex  post  facto ; 
and  the  phrase  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  popo- 
larly  applied  to  all  laws  enacted  with  a  reti\> 
spective  effect  and  with  an  intention  to  produce 
that  effect,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  tyran- 
nical. That  species  of  laws  which  the  Bomans 
termed  privUegia,  i.  e.  laws  passed  in  order  to 
impose  restrictions  on  individual  citisens,  were 
frequently  ex  post  fiicto.  The  English  prsctici* 
of  a  biU  of  pains  and  penalties  is  a  species  of 
ex  post  facto  legislation,  and  was  much  ani- 
madverted on  in  the  debates  which  took  place 
on  the  occasion  of  its  adoption  against  Qoeeo 
Caroline  in  1820. 


EXACERBATION 

^•rlmtlon  (Lat.  exacerbatio).  An  in- 
crease in  the  violence  of  symptoms  of  disease ; 
as  of  pain,  or  especially  of  fever. 

BsaereBls  (Or,  ^{a/pcirir,  a  taking  out). 
Ooe  of  the  diyisions  of  Surgery  adopted  by  old 
writers,  and  confined  to  operations  concerned  in 
the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body. 

BTaltado>>  In  Spanish  History,  the  name 
of  the  party  attached  to  what  has  been  vul- 
garly termed  the  liberal  svstem  of  politics, 
corresponding  to  the  extreme  gauche  of  the 
Fri'nch,  or  Whig-radicals  among  ourselves. 

Bxaltatioa  ot  th»  C^oss.  A  feast  of  the 
Komish  church,  celebrated  on  September  14, 
to  commemorate  the  restoration  to  Calvary, 
in  628,  of  the  Cvoea  which  had  been  carried 
off  fourteen  years  before  by  the  Persian  king 
Chosroes. 

Bxamlners.  In  Law,  oflGlcors  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  appointed  to  examine  witnesses 
on  either  side.  The  evidence  taken  by  them 
follows  the  rules  for  evidence  given  in  the 
common  law  courts. 

Bzancla  (Gr.  i^,  and  ^yctoy,  a  vessel),  A 
term  applied  by  some  medical  writers  to  dis- 
e^'Lses  in  which  large  blood-vessels  are  broken  or 
perforated,  or  enlarged,  without  any  external 
ojMQiog :  it  includes  aneurism^  varix,  and  cyanea. 

gxantbalo—  (6r.  4iaye4v,  /  effloresce),  A 
Hiime  given  by  Beudant  to  native  sulphate  of 
»"dfi,  occurring  as  an  efflorescence  on  certain 
la\as,  and  elsewhere. 

»Taiitlieiiiaton»  (Gr.  ^opBw,  to  effloresce 
or  break  out  on  the  surface).  A  term  which 
includes  in  its  meaning  all  eruptive  diseases 
accompanied  by  fever. 

Bxareb  (Gr.  Hopxot).  The  title  of  the 
viceroys  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  and  Africa  after  they  had  been 
reconquered  by  Justinian.  The  exarch  of  the 
former  province  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government 
at  liavenna.  They  were  also  styled  patricians. 
The  exarch  of  a  diocese  was,  at  firsts  the  same 
as  the  primate.  The  term  was  also  applied 
in  the  Eastern  church  to  the  general  or  superior 
over  several  monasteries  ;  and  it  further  denotes 
the  deputy  of  the  patriarch,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  visit  the  churches  and  dei^  in  the  provinces 
allotted  to  him, 

SzMustorati  (Lat).  In  Koman  military 
practice,  soldiers  were  so  called  who,  having 
served  for  sixteen  years,  remained  under  a 
vxiilum  or  standard  of  their  own  for  four  years 
longer,  when  they  received  a  full  discharge. 
After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  word  ex- 
aiutorare  came  to  bo  used  chiefly  in  the  sense 
of  cashiering  for  misconduct     [Evocati  J 

Szani^iiTatioii  (Lat  exauguratio).  In  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  the  act  of  changing  a  sacred 
tiling  into  a  profane  one.  It  was  performed, 
^  the  name  implies,  by  the  augurs,  who  first 
consulted  the  gods  to  know  whether  they  gave 
their  consent.  This  process  was  necessary  in 
the  case  of  consecrated  persons  as  well  as  of 
Baerod  buildings;  priests  could  not  without 
this  ceremony  give  up  their  functions,  or  (if 
hound  to  celibacy)  enter  into  matrimony. 
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EXCESS,  SPHERICAL 


(Lat.  excseco,  to  make  blind). 
The  El  AgallochuTUy  an  Eastern  species  of  this 
genus  of  Euphorbiacetff  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  Aloes  or  Eagle  wood,  which  is  now, 
however,  known  to  be  produced  by  Aquiiaria 
Agallochum.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  acrid 
milky  juice,  which  if  it  gets  into  the  eyes 
causes  blindness.  The  wood  is  sometimes 
used  as  firewood,  but  the  smoke  from  it  is  said 
to  occasion  intolerable  pain  in  the  eyes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  species  are  West  Indian  or 
South  American. 

B»eambion  (Ital.  cambio,  exchange).  In 
Scotch  law,  the  name  given  to  the  contract 
by  which  one  piece  of  land  is  exchanged  for 
another. 

BaMOUenoj.  A  title  of  honour  in  various 
European  states.  It  was  borne,  successively, 
by  the  Lombard  kings ;  by  some  emperors  of 
the  West;  by  various  minor  Italian  potentates ; 
and  it  is  now  appropriated  to  persons  in  the 
actual  execution  of  certain  official  services; 
ministers,  some  court  dignitaries,  and  ambas- 
sadors, but  not  charg^  d'afiaires.  Govemors 
of  English  colonies  are  styled  excellency. 

Bzoantrio  (Lat  ex,  out^  and  centrum, 
centre^.  In  the  ancient  Astronomy,  the  de- 
ferent circle  in  the  circumference  of  which 
the  centre  of  the  epicycle  of  a  planet  is  carried 
forward  m  its  orbit  round  the  earth.  It  was 
exceiitric  in  respect  of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  though 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  was  a  circle  described 
about  the  earth,  the  earth  was  not  placed  at  the 
centre  of  that  circle.  In  modem  Astronomy,  the 
exeentric  is  the  circle  which  circumscribes  the 
elliptic  orbit  of  a  planet.     [Anomalt.] 

ExcBNTRXC.  In  Machinery,  a  wheel  in  which 
the  axis  is  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  figure, 
or  of  which  the  periphery  is  not  circular.  £x- 
centrics  are  used  for  converting  circular  motion 
into  alternating,  rectilinear,  or  intermitting 
motion,  and  are  usually  driven  by  bands  or 
straps. 

JBzoentrto  Angla*  In  Geometry,  the  same 
as  the  exeentric  anomaly  in  Astronomy.  [Ako- 
XALT.]  The  introduction  of  this  angle  is 
frequently  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  geo« 
metrical  questions  concerning  the  ellipse.  [£i^ 

UPSS.] 

Szoentrloity*  In  Astronomy,  the  distance 
of  the  foci  from  the  centre  of  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  a  planet  or  satellite,  the  semi  axis  mig'or 
being  regarded  as  unity ;  it  may  also  be  defined 
as  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  focus 
and  centre  to  the  semi  axis  maior.  Thus,  if 
a  and  b  denote  respectively  the  semi  axes 
major  and  minor,  and  e  the  excentricity,  we 

have  ae=i  V^a*— 6*.  Excentricity  is  thus  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  elliptictty,  which 
denotes  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  two 
axes  to  the  greater.     [PukiiBT.] 

Bxception  (Lat  exceptio).  In  Law,  a  stop 
or  stay  to  an  action.  In  common  law  proceed- 
ings, a  denial  of  a  matter  alleged  in  bar  to  an 
action.  In  chancery,  what  is  alleged  against 
the  sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

lSTe<Wi  Bphertoal.    [Sfhsbioll  Excess.] 


EXCHANGE 


Bxolmive  (Fr.  ^chango).  In  Political  Eco- 
nomy, the  mutual  interpretation  of  utilities 
when  meagured  by  some  common  standard  of 
price.  The  equation  of  value  in  commodities. 
The  satisfaction  of  supply  and  demand  in  such 
objects  as  possess  an  economical  ralue. 

Many  objects  may  possess  a  great  value  to 
mankind^  and  yet  not  be  susceptible  of  any 
economical  estimate.  Some  of  these  are  na- 
tural, as  the  qualities  or  forces  of  objects. 
There  is  infinite  value  in  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  iron,  in  the  power  of  wind  as  a  motive 
force,  and  in  the  qualities  of  water  as  supplying 
tiie  means  for  a  road  on  which  comparatively 
smuU  friction  is  experienced.  But  these  powers 
being  universal,  have  no  economical  value. 
Although  great  importance  is  to  be  assigned  to 
those  characteristics  of  gold  and  silver  which 
make  them  so  apt  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
currency,  these  peculiarities,  though  of  high 
economical  significance,  have  no  economical 
value.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  moral 
qualities  of  individuals  and  communities.  These 
qualities  may  be,  and  commonly  are,  the  foun- 
dation of  material  progress  and  comparative 
wealth ;  but  as  they  are  not  commensurable 
with  any  other  object,  they  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  any  standard  of  price,  and  they  con- 
sequently have  no  value  in  exchange^  however 
important  may  be  their  value  in  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  products  of  labour  may  have 
no  value  in  use,  may  even  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  character  and  capacity  of  those  who  pro- 
duce and  purchase  them,  but  have  an  econo- 
mical value  because  they  can  be  measured  by 
prices,  and  be  exchanged  agtiinst  other*  com- 
modities. It  may  be  very  desirable  that  their 
production  should  be  diminished,  or  should 
wholly  cease,  and  the  labour  devoted  to  their 
acquisition  be  turned  to  some  other  object  or 
objects ;  but  they  are  all  objects  of  economical 
value,  because  they  may  be  the  material  of 
exchange,  and  thus  have  a  value  in  exchange. 

A  sale  is  an  incomplete  exchange,  or,  as  J. 
B.  Say  has  expressed  it,  is  half  an  exchange. 
When  a  seller  receives  money  in  satisfaction  of 
something  which-  he  has  resigned  to  the  use  of 
another,  he  does  not  take  the  money  because 
he  can  devote  it,  by  any  natural  qualities  which 
it  possesses,  to  any  personal  service  of  his  own 
(unless  he  melts  it  in  order  to  manufacture 
plate  from  it,  or  to  use  it  otherwise  in  the  arts) ; 
but  because  it  possesses  certain  conventional 
qnalities,  those  namely  which  belong  to  it  as  a 
universal  factor,  in  procuring  whatever  he  may 
need  hereafter,  at  little  or  no  depreciation  in  its 
intrinsic  or  cost  value.  Gold  and  silver  are  pro- 
duced in  nearly  equal  quantities  by  nearly  equal 
labour;  and  therefore  their  values,  as  measured 
by  themselves,  have  the  general  characteristic  of 
invariability  in  price.  This  fundamental  fact 
in  the  nature  of  money  is  recognised  by  Aris- 
totle, who  says  that  '  money  is  a  pledge  of  the 
power  of  future  exchange,'  and  that  *  while  it 
varies  in  its  own  value,  it  does  so  less  than  any 
other  commodity.'     {Kthic.  Nic.  5.6.  11  &  14.) 

The  exchange  is  completed  when  the  money 
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received  for  some  commodity  is  again  rpsi^ed, 
in  compensation  for  a  service  or  utility  rendorrti 
either  by  the  first  purchaser,  or  &r  morp  com- 
monly by  some  other  person.     In  the  di\i^luQ 
of  occupations,  tihe  article  in  which  one  pervn 
!  deals  may  require  a  large  market ;  that  in  whivh 
another  trades,  a  small  maricet;    and  tha!>  it 
'  would  not  be  possible  for  trade  to  be  limited  to 
the  mutual  exchanges  of  two  persona.   A  towr.. 
for  instance,  the  demands  of  which  would  ^t- 
I  fioe  to  maintain  only  one  brewer,  may  he  aM<. 
;  to  support  ten  grocers.    By  the   drculi&tirir, 
however,  of  money,  exchangee  may  be  indirevtlv 
I  effected  between  all  the  persons  resident  in  th-^ 
town,  and  similarly  between  persons  resiuin^ 
'  in   different    towns,   and    oitimatoly  betwt^  n 
persons  residing  and  canying  on  commerce  in 
different  countries.    As  a  man's  expendituiv  i> 
necessarily  regulated  by  his  income,  so  a  n.i- 
tion's  trade  is  enlarged  and  diminished  by  thi* 
I  amount  of  its  exports ;  and  just  as  it  is  not  m*- 
cessary  that  a  person  B  should  exchange  with 
I  one  other  person  only,  but  may  buy  of  A  fir 
1  more  than  he  sells  to  him,  so  the  excees  of 
j  importation  from  one  country   most  be  ulti- 
mately balanced  by  an  excess  of  exportation  to 
another ;  just  as  the  whole  purchases  of  B  miL<t 
be  regulated  by  his  whole  receipts. 

So  closely  is  the  doctrine  of  exchange  cod- 
nected  with  economical  values,  that  some  eco- 
nomists, Be  Qoincey  for  instance,  have  nnrt^i 
that  exchange  forms  the  actual  centre  of  th*^ 
system,  and  that  the  truer  and  more  significant 
term  for  the  science  should  be  caiaUaetici,  or 
the  science  of  exchanges.  No  doubt,  fin)m  a 
purely  analytical  point  of  view,  such  a  the.:irT 
could  be  urged  wiUi  great  force,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  method  would  give  that  j«^ 
cision  to  economical  inferences  in  which  the-T 
are  as  yet  very  deficient. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  call^ni 
the  synthetical  theory  of  the  science  commend* 
itself   more — proper  precautions  being  tak^n 
for  exactness — both  on  the  ground  of  its  di- 
dactic value,  and  from  its  breadth  and  fulnt^N 
Wealth  is  a  state    as    well  as  a  quantity: 
and  in  the  former  estimate,   it  will  be  im- 
possible to  exclude  the  consideration  of  those 
indirect  forces  which  really  contribute  to  the 
state  of  wealth,  though  it  would  not  be  possible 
or  at  least  easy,  to  interpret  their  position  in 
discussing  the   process  of   production,  or  in 
resolving  the  baro  act  of  exchange  into  its  el.'- 
ments.     To  consider  the  act  of  exchange  only 
in  relation  to  wealth,  would  be,  to  use  a  cK^ 
analogy,  similar  to  the  developement  of  a  thwrr 
of  logic  which  should  take  account  of  tho 
syllogism  only,  and  should  not  only  omit  all 
mention  of  the  inductive  process,  but  should 
decline  to  consider  the  qualities  of  concepts ; 
the  relation  of  language  to  thought,  and  tbe 
properties  of  propositions ;   to  confine  econo- 
mical anatomy  to  the  skeleton,  and  ignore  the 
rest  of  the  organisation. 

Society,  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by 
economists,  is  an  organisation  in  which  mutaii 
needs  aro  met  by  mutual  benefits ;  a  gain  in 


EXCHANGE 


the  act  of  exchange  occurring  to  both  parties 
who  enter  into  mntnal  contracts.    This  fact 
that  there  ia  a  gain  to  "both  persona  is  funda- 
mental in  all  trade ;   and  applies  equally  to ' 
home  and  foreign  trade,  though  so  great  a  man 
88  Bacon  was  led  to  believe  that  the  profit  of  £n- 1 
glish  trade  was  a  loss  to  the  trade  of  foreigners,  ■ 
and  though  so  many  attempts  hare  been  made 
to  farther  supposed  interests  by  legislative  and  | 
fiscal  expedients.     Hence,  as  there  can  be  no  | 
means  by  which  this  mutual  gain  can  be  inter- 1 
preted  except  from  the  wishes  of  the  contracting  ; 
parties,  and  as  any  interference  with  the  will 
at  once  weakens  its  force,  and  diminishes  its 
capacity  for  determining  what  constitutes  its 
brat  interests,  freedom  is  as  essential  in  ex- 
change as  it  is  in  morals.   In  Economics,  the  in- 
terference with  the  judgment  of  the  parties  to  an 
exchange  is  in  ordinair  cases  sure  to  make  eco- 
nomical action  cramped,  distorted,  or  paralysed. 

Where  slavery  prevails,  all  the  benefit  is  on 
one  side;  for  no  person,  unless  inveterately 
stupid,  would  continue  to  be  a  loser  in  the 
contract,  except  by  force.  In  such  a  social 
6Ute,  one  of  the  parties  in  production,  occupying 
a  position  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  has  no 
motive  for  improving  his  capacity,  since  all 
improvements  m  proauction,  and  all  substitu- 
tions for  labour,  are  primarily  due  to  the  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  labour  to  shorten  its 
own  ejcertions  by  the  intelligence  which  appro- 
priates and  directs  other  supplementary  forces. 
No  one  will  vrork  well  who  has  no  possible 
means  for  serving  himself,  nor  will  anyone 
work  intelligently  who  is  absolutely  debiured 
from  reaping  any  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  in- 
telligence. Hence,  where  slavery  prevails,  that 
state  which  economists  call  stationary  is  soon 
reached;  in  other  words,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  ceases  ;  whereas  when  exchange  is  free, 
those  motives  are  always  present  by  which 
greater  results  are  obtained  from  equal  areas 
and  equal  capitals  at  less  cost,  and  the  state  of 
economical  progress  is  assured. 

The  moral  and  material  instincts  of  man- 
kind have  combined  to  abolish  slavery  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilised  world.  But  other 
arrangements,  only  less  hostile  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  its  equitable,  that  is 
its  natural,  distribution,  still  prevail  in  many 
countries,  in  the  regulated  trades  and  protec- 
tive trafiic  of  different  communities.  Protective 
systems  have  been  adopted  on  very  different 
grounds.  Sometimes  they  are  defended  from 
their  supposed  benefit  in  fur^ering  such  indus- 
trial occupations  as  seem  to  have  considerable 
political  or  social  advantages  implied  in  their 
adoption  or  prosecution.  Sometimes  they  have 
heen  accorded  as  a  counterpoise  to  supposed 
P<H?uliar  burdens  levied  on  certain  classes  of 
the  community.  Occasionally  they  have  been 
allowed  in  consideration  of  certain  real  services 
supplied  by  particular  corporations.  Some  of 
these  protective  acts  exist  m  our  own  country ; 
many  of  them  are  clung  to  in  other  communities, 
and  always  mischievoiuly.     [Protkction.] 

Though,  however,  on  general  grounds,  the 
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freedom  of  individuals  in  acts  of  exchange 
must  be  vindicated,  yet  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances affecting  certain  persons,  permanently 
or  temporarily,  in  which  a  subsidiaiy  control  mutt 
be  exercised.  No  one  doubts,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  a  period  of  incapacity  during  which 
persons,  by  reason  of  their  age  or  condition,  are 
unable  to  cope  with  those  who  are  more  capable 
of  gaining  the  advantage  of  a  commercial  trans- 
action. The  maxim  Caveat  emptor  does  not 
apply  to  a  child  or  a  lunatic,  any  more  than  tho 
ordinary  rules  of  moral  obligations  do,  and  the 
ordinary  responsibilities  of  moral  actions.  But 
the  exercise  of  authority  in  cases  where  the 
individual  is  only  temporarily  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  terms  of  a  contract  is  always 
relative  to  the  temporary  incapacity  onlv.'  Au- 
thority is  never  a  substitute  for  action,  but 
can  only  be  an  aid  to  it 

Omitting,  then,  those  cases  in  which  non-age 
or  mental  weakness  require  that  the  general 
right  of  action  should  be  delegated,  those  in- 
vasions only  of  laissez  faire  can  be  defended 
in  which  a  monopoly  pnce  can  be  exacted  from 
one  of  the  parties,  or  in  which  the  sagacity  of 
an  administration  recognises  that  certain  pro- 
spective advantages  may  occur  to  society  by 
a  course  of  action  the  value  of  which  is  not 
understood  at  present,  but  will  certainly  be 
understood  hereafter. 

The  most  notable  among  these  instances  are : 
First,  the  right  of  government  to  regulate  certain 
charges  for  necessaries,  as  for  example  the 
transit  of  passengers  and  eoods  by  railways ; 
the  power  of  charge  being  m  these  cases  com- 
pletely at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of  the 
railway,  and  wholly  removed  from  a  truecompe- 
tition ;  for  it  is  clear  that  at  present  no  method 
of  carriage  can  equal  a  railway  in  quickness 
and  precision,  and  nothing  can  prevent^  even  in 
case  two  railways  supply  transit  from  the  same 
place,  a  combination  between  the  directors  of 
both  to  raise  rates,  in  accordance  with  the 
vulgar  instinct  that  high  prices  mean  high 
profits.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  only  a  privi- 
lege, but  a  duty  of  government  to  regulate  the 
charge  at  which  the  service  is  rendered.  Se- 
condly, it  is  equally  regular  for  government  to 
interfere  in  ox^er  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
education,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Uninstructed  people 
are  so  little  informed  about  the  benefits  which 
ensue  to  themselves  by  the  fact  that  tliey  are 
properly  educated,  and  even  parents  are  so 
little  careful  of  what  is  their  real  duty  to  their 
children,  that  if  one  waited  till  the  time  at 
which  they  might  become  alive  to  its  necessity, 
the  best  opportimities  would  be  lost.  It  has 
been  proved  repeatedly  that  the  comparative 
progress  of  nations  depends  largely  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  means  of  a  sound  national 
education  are  supplied;  and  it  is  known  in 
practice  that  the  spread  of  a  good  system  of 
education  is  the  best  means  for  eliminating 
social  vices  and  miseries,  for  inculcating  mo- 
rality, and  for  securing  the  largest  national 
benefits.    The  same  reasoning,  on  the  other 
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hand,  applies  to  snch  endowments  or  supports  to 
learning  and  religious  teaching  as  are  needed  m 
order  to  secure  the  recipients  the  leisure  or 
capacity  for  the  social  advantAges  which  they 
supply.  As  long  as  men  are  not  alive  to  the 
good  which  is  deiived  fi*om  the  highest  educa- 
tion, it  is  mere  folly  to  repudiate  the  assistance 
of  such  means  as  sustain  the  most  valuable  of 
social  services,  before  the  value  itself  is  recog- 
nised and  estimated.  When  the  recognition  is 
complete,  the  aid  may  be  abandoned. 

Bzetaaiiffef  Bill  of<  An  instrument  which 
contains  an  order  of  payment  on  a  debtor  at  a 
distance  from  his  creditor,  and  which  may  thus 
become  a  means  for  liquidating  transactions 
by  transference  to  some  third  party,  without 
the  actual  conveyance  of  specie. 

It  is  clear,  if  trade  be  carried  on  between 
two  towns,  or  two  countries,  and  debts  are 
contract<^d  by  reason  of  this  trade,  that  great 
loss  will  ensue,  from  the  necessity  of  perpetu- 
ally transmitting  money  to  and  from  each  of 
these  localities,  and  that  expedients  will  be 
adopted  to  shorten  the  labour  and  expense  of 
the  transaction.  In  other  words,  accounts  or 
dobts  may  be  written  off  against  each  other  by 
the  interchange  of  written  instruments  declaring 
tlie  quantity  of  debt,  and  issued  in  confidence 
that  the  obligations  created  and  acknowledged 
will  be  met  when  the  document  is  presented 
for  payment  This  commercial  confidence  is 
quite  distinct  from  public  credit,  is  protected 
by  its  vital  importance  to  the  mercantile  world, 
and  must  be  guarded  by  strict  regulations 
and  even  penalties  upon  breach  of  faith. 

So  important  is  the  economy  of  this  ma- 
chinery, that  expedients  virtually  equivalent 
to  the  creation  of  bills  of  exchange  have  been 
adopted  in  all  such  civilised  communities  as 
encourage  or  require  any  considerable  trade. 
Tallies  presentable  at  the  various  banks  in 
the  chief  cities  were  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in 
the  classical  age,  and  orders  on  bankers  in  dis- 
tant places  were  fr«^quently  given  to  merchants 
and  travellers  in  order  to  avoid  the  cost  and 
risks  of  carrying  specie.  The  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Callippus  gives  full  information 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  bankers'  books  and 
securities  were  kept  in  Athens,  as  well  as  of 
their  system  of  exchanges. 

Similarly,  the  Romans  invented  mercantile 
instruments,   under  the  name  of  literee  cam-  > 
biales,  which  answered  all  the  purposes  of  bUIs  ; 
of  exchange.     Even  were  we  not  possessed  of 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  the  practice,  we  ■ 
might  be  sure  that  the   expedient  would  be 
adopted  in  the  perpetual  need  for  the  transfer 
of  tribute  to  Rome,  and  the  payment  of  troops 
in  the  provinces. 

It  is  said  that  either  the  Caursini  or  the 
Lombard  merchants  in  the  thirteenth  century 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  system  into  the 
mercantile  arrangements  of  modern  Europe; 
and  it  has  been  held  that  the  notorious  trans- 
mission of  the  profits  of  English  benefices  to 
foreign  ecclesiastics,  appointed  by  paptd  pro- 
visions,  first   called   these    instruments    into 
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existence  in  England.  In  all  likelihnod,  how- 
ever, the  custom  had  prevailed  long  hihrr- 
and  the  att^ention  awakened  by  the  inafrnit..:> 
of  the  transactions  at  the  period  refermi  \<\ 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  oommencfmtTii 
of  the  practice.  This  country  had  from  ve.-r 
remote  times  a  «>nsiderable  export  and  import 
trade  with  the  Continent,  the  exports  cor>L>t- 
ing  of  farm  produce,  espcKdaUy  wool ;  aod  rlf 
imports  comprising  the  linens  of  Flaxuiers.  tl 
silks  of  Italy,  and  the  spices  carried  by  t^- 
Italian  merdiants  from  the  Eai^t  by  the  ti  i 
overland  routes  to  Trebizond  and  Anti'Tch,  a:  I 
the  sea  route  through  Aden,  Cous,  and  Cir . 
This  trade  in  exports  and  imports  would  hi-;- 
naturally  called  bills  of  exchange  into  exi>U!i<-'. 

Among  cities  or  countries  having  any  c(.l<- 
derable  intercourse  together,  the  debts  mntuii  r 
due  by  each  other  tend  to  an  equality.  T:i-v 
are  at  all  times,  for  example,  a  consider^il: 
number  of  persons  in  London  iiidebted  te  H:n.- 
buig;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  are  al-:- 
an  equal  number  of  persons  in  Londoo  to  vivct 
Hamburg  is  indebted ;  and  hence,  when  A  4 
London  has  a  payment  to  make  to  B  of  Em.- 
buig,  he  does  not  remit  an  equivalest  fcid  >: 
money  to  the  latter,  but  he  goes  into  i.y 
market  and  bays  a  bill  upon  Hamborg  lor  ^i 
equal  amount — that  is,  ho  buys  an  order  irn 
C  of  London,  addressed  to  his  debtor  I^  t 
Hamburg,  directing  him  to  pay  the  amoaDr  '> 
A  or  his  order.  A  having  endorsed  thi>  '■' 
or  order,  sends  it  to  B,  who  receives  ysLjm^:i 
from  his  neighbour  D.  The  convenience  of  ... 
parties  is  consulted  by  a  transaction  of  this  -r* 
The  debts  due  by  A  to  B,  and  by  Dt:C. 
are  extinguished  without  the  interveDtion  >: 
any  money.  A  of  London  pays  C  of  ditto,  ^r  1 
p  of  Hamburg  pays  B  of  ditta  The  deit  r 
in  one  place  is  substituted  for  the  debtor  '= 
another ;  and  a  postage  or  two,  with  the  st^; 
for  the  bill,  form  the  whole  expenses. 

In  mercantile  phraseology,  the  person  vbi 
draws  a  bill  is  termed  the  drawer ;  the  pr^in 
in  whose  favour  it  is  drawn,  the  nmittfr:  t\ 
person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  the  drawee,  ftDddit-.*: 
he  has  accepted,  the  acceptor.  Those  prs.*  ^ 
into  whose  hands  the  bill  may  hsTe  px^;^ 
previously  to  its  being  paid  are,  from  tuoT 
writing  their  names  on  the  back,  termed  f^- 
dor  sere ;  and  the  person  in  whose  posse^yi  c 
the  bill  is  at  any  given  period  is  termed  tb 
holder  or  possessor. 

The  negotiation  of  inland  bills  of  exchaoi:?. 
or  of  those  drawn  in  one  part  of  the  L  ni*;  ^ 
Kingdom  on  another,  is  almost  wholly  in  ^'-' 
hands  of  bankers.  Many  of  the  haiis  e-ti- 
blished  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy  bav'' 
a  direct  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  all  ^' 
them  have  correspondents  in  London.  HfDf» 
an  individual  residing  in  any  partofthecooDtrr 
who  may  wish  to  make  a  payment  in  any  other 
part,  however  distant,  may  effect  his  object  It 
applying  to  the  nearest  bank.  Thus,  soppft^ 
A  of  Penzance  has  a  payment  to  make  to  B  « 
Inverness.  To  send  the  money  by  post  roa.d 
be  hazardous ;  and  if  there  were  frsctioMl  fsrt* 
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of  a  pound  in  the  Bum,  it  would  liardly  be 
practicable  to  make  use  of  the  post.  How,  then, 
will  A  manage  ?  He  will  pay  the  sum  to  a 
banker  in  Penzance,  and  his  creditor  in  In- 
Yerness  will  receire  it  from  a  banker  there. 
The  transaction  is  veiy  simple.  The  Penzance 
banker  instructs  his  correspondent  in  London 
to  pay  to  the  liondou  correspondent  of  a 
Itanker  in  Inyemess  the  sum  in  question,  on 
account  of  B  ;  and  the  Inverness  banker  being 
advised  in  course  of  post  of  what  has  been 
done,  hands  oTer  the  money  to  B.  The  whole 
charges  are  limited  to  a  trifling  commission  and 
twopence  for  postage,  so  that  the  afEui  is  trans- 
acted in  the  cheapest  as  well  as  in  the  most 
commodious  possible  manner.  Such  a  system 
is  not  only  the  most  advantageous  to  the  parties, 
but  also  to  the  public,  who  are  thus  enabled  to 
dispense  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  dear 
materials,  gold  and  silver,  and  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  that  which  remains  in  their 
hands  and  forms  the  substratum  of  all  these 
transactions. 

Generally,  bills  of  exchange  are  not  payable 
at  sights  but  at  a  future  date  specified  in  the  do- 
cument; this  date  being  ordinarily  three  months 
after  acceptance.  But  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  biU  being  drawn  so  as  to  be  payable  at 
sight,  that  is  on  presentment,  the  postponement 
of  the  payment  being  relative  to  another  com- 
mercial practice,  that  of  procuring  the  funds, 
hereafter  to  be  secured  from  the  sale  of  commo- 
dities, by  anticipation,  and  by  paying  a  certain 
mm,  called  discountf  in  consideration' of  the 
advances  made. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  bill  of  exchange 
nay  be  transferred  to  a  multiplicity  of  persons, 
pach  of  whom  on  transferring  endorses  his  name 
on  the  back  of  the  instroment      When  this 
endorsement  is  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
transferree,  it  is  called  special ;  when  only  the 
signature  of  the  transferrer  is  given,  it  is  called 
gmeral.      Thus  if  the  person  holding  a  bill 
transfers  it  to  the  order  of  A  B,  the  transference 
u  of  the  former  kind;  if  he  simply  writes  his 
name  across  it,  of  the  latter.     A  special  order, 
&s  it  creates  a  particular  interest  in  the  bill, 
^hich  cannot  without  forgery  be  appropriated 
hy  another,  is  the  safer  method- 
Bills  are  often  drawn  in  sets,  the  first  being 
accepted,  and  all  beinc  discharged  on  the  pay- 
ment of  that  accepted.    The  first  of  a  set  is 
generally  sent  vrithout  endorsement,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  accepted,  and  kept  imtil  demanded  by 
the  holder  of  one  of  the  other  bills.     When  the 
accepted  first  bill  and  endorsed    second  are 
wafered  together,  they  become  one  bill  in  law. 
Each  endorser  is  Lable  for  the  payment  of  a 
hill  in  case  the  drawee  or  acceptor  does  not 
P*y  it ;  the  names  of  endorsers  forming  accumu- 
lat^^  security.    Hence  it  may  happen,  that  the 
credit  of  one  endorser  being  higher  or  of  more 
significance  than  that  of  others,  a   bill  may 
increase  in  value,  or,  what  is  in  effect  the  same 
jhing,  be  negotiable  at  a  lower  rate  of  discount 
yy  the  existence  of  the  particular  endorsement, 
u  IS  said  that  this  fact  has  been  made  the 
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means  by  which  great  profits  have  been  secured 
by  bill-broken  where  commercial  character  is 
high. 

The  amount  of  foreign  bills  is  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  currency  of  the  country  in  which 
the  bill  is  to  be  paid;  thus  a  bill  drawn  in  London 
on  a  house  in  France  would  be  expressed  in 
francs  and  centimes.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  expressed  in  the  emrency  of  the  country  in 
which  the  drawer  trades.  Thus  a  bill  drawn  on 
France,  but  negotiated  in  London,  is  frequently 
expressed  in  sterling.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
practice  to  pay  the  amount  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change which  existed  on  the  day  at  which  the 
bill  was  endorsed  or  negotiated. 

When  the  law  of  the  place  requires  it,  bills 
must  be  drawn  upon  stamps.  The  days  of  grace, 
that  is  the  period  after  date  at  which  the  bill 
must  be  presented,  are  in  England  three.  If, 
however,  the  third  day  be  a  Sunday,  Christmas- 
day,  or  Good  Friday,  the  bill  is  reckoned  due  the 
day  before. 

Bills  of  exchange,  when  based  on  what  are 
called  real  transactions^  are  a  means  by  which 
the  capital  possessed  by  lendera  is  rendered 
available  for  the  activity  and  capacity  of  bor- 
rowers ;  that  is,  they  tend  to  utilise  and  circulate 
capital  which  would  otherwise  be  dormant  Such 
are  the  great  mass  of  bills  negotiated  in  the 
course  of  trade.  A  man  sells  goods,  and  accepts 
in  place  of  present  payment  a  bill  from  the 
purchaser,  which  bill  is  discounted  in  the  usual 
form,  the  amount  being  met  at  the  date  speci- 
fied, under  certain  commercial  and  legal  penal- 
tics,  by  the  acceptor,  who  provides  for  it  by  the 
resale  of  the  goods  purchased. 

But  of  course  it  is  possible,  if  precautions  can 
be  taken  to  prevent  detection,  for  two  persons 
assuming  the  appearance  of  drawer  and  acceptor 
to  create  and  negotiate  bills  which  are  based 
upon  no  real  transaction  at  all,  and  therefore  to 
be  deficient  in  the  requisite  stability  of  a  sale 
and  transfer  of  goods.  Such  bills  are  called 
accommodation  or  fictitious  biUs^  and  the  circu- 
lation of  such  paper  is  an  injury  to  legitimate 
trade,  a  material  for  rash  and  dishonest  specu- 
lation, and  a  mischief  to  the  public  at  laxge. 
It  is  an  injury  to  trade,  because  such  a  compe- 
tition for  accommodation  in  the  money  market, 
especially  when  it  is  likely  to  be  large  in  its 
amount,  raises  the  rate  of  discount,  and  so 
diminishes  the  profits  of  the  honest  and  bou& 
fide  trader ;  it  leads  to  speculation  of  the  worat 
kind,  because  the  disposition  to  avow  in  a  com- 
mercial instrument  that  value  has  been  received, 
in  other  words  that  a  real  transaction  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bill,  when  no  such  transaction  has 
taken  place,  and  no  such  value  has  been  received, 
implies  &  fortiori  that  the  creation  of  such  do- 
cuments has  for  its  end  some  venture  which 
would  not  be  recognised  on  its  own  merits; 
and  it  is  a  public  mischief,  because,  as  all  pur- 
chases affect  prices,  and  as  only  those  purchases 
affect  prices  legitimately  which  are  founded  on 
the  demand  of  consumers  and  the  amount  of 
produce  available  for  their  use,  such  specula- 
tive transactions  as  are  likely  to  give  occasion 
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to  these  forms  of  paper  credit  raise  prices  be- 
yond their  true  or  market  rate,  and  operate 
disadTantageously  on  the  public.  Many  of 
the  worst  cases  of  commercial  dishonesty  and 
fraudulent  bankruptcy  are  traceable  to  the 
practice  of  drawing  and  accepting  accommoda- 
tion bills. 

BzeliaBfe«  Par  oft  If  the  coins  of  any 
country,  estimated  at  their  mintage  valuations, 
are  compared  with  the  coins  of  another  country, 
estimatfHl  also  under  similar  conditions,  the 
proportion  deduced  from  such  a  comparison  is 
called  a  par  of  exchange.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  French  gold  coin  is  only  -^ths  fine,  while 
English  gold  is  ^^ths  fine.  Again,  there  is  a 
retenue  or  charge  for  coining  gold  and  silver 
in  France  amounting  to  six  francs  on  the  kilo- 
gramme in  gold,  and  two  francs  on  the  kilo- 
gramme in  silver.  Hence,  while  the  kil(^amme 
of  coined  gold  is  valued  at  3, 100  francs,  and  that 
of  silver  at  200  francs,  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Mint  are  3,094  and  198  francs  respectively. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  settlement  of  the 
par  of  exchange  must  take  into  account  these 
variations  and  deductions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  par  of  <>xchange,  in 
the  estimate  of  silver  coins  in  this  country, 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  silver  is 
purposely  over-valued  by  the  Mint  regulations. 
VVere  French  coins  estimated  in  the  British 
silver  currency,  without  such  calculations,  the 
par  in  silver  would  be  1/.  ^  23  francs  24  cen- 
times ;  while  the  par  in  gold  would  be  (without 
any  agio)  II.  =  26  francs  22  centimes. 

Except,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  value  of 
coins  actually  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
the  par  of  exchange  is  of  no  practical  signifi- 
cance ;  and  as  gold  is  not  generally  the  standard 
of  value  in  other  countries,  but  bears  an  agio  or 
premium  varying  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  valuation  of  foreign  coin  becomes  in 
effect  a  valuation  of  bullion. 

Bzctaaaffet  Sate  of.  By  this  term  is 
meant  the  price  of  the  money  of  one  country 
reckoned  in  the  money  of  another  country. 
In  one  countiy  the  rate  is  fixed,  in  the  other 
variable.  In  exchanges  between  London  and 
Paris,  the  rate  is  the  value  received  for  the  pound 
sterling.  In  exchanges  between  London  and 
Madrid,  the  value  given  is  a  variable  amount 
in  pence  for  the  hard  dollar.  Hence  in  the  rate 
between  London  and  Paris,  sterling  is  fixed ;  in 
the  rat«  between  London  and  Madrid,  sterling 
is  variable :  the  negotiator  being  said  to  give  in 
the  latter,  and  to  receive  in  the  former  case. 

The  course  of  exchange  from  London,  in 
receiving,  is: — 


EXCHANGE,  RATE  OF 


Naples  .  •  . 
Venice  .  .  . 
St,  Petenibiirjf 
Rio  Janeiro  . 
New  York .  . 
Calcutta     .    • 


Amsterdam 
Hamburg  . 
Paris  .  . 
Frankfort . 
Vienna .  . 
Genoa  .  . 
Berlin  .  . 
Leghorn    . 


12  florins  8  stivers .    . 

13  marks  13  schillings 

25  francs  50  cents 
121  7x)llverein  florins 
10  florins  2  kreutzers 

26  lire  35  oentesimi   . 
6  dollars  26  silber  groachen 
30  lire  Toscane  50  oentesimi 


/or£l 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 


If 


11 


»i 


In  giving : — 

Lisbon  .  .  .  .  53j 
Madrid  .  .  .  .  50j 
Gibraltar  .    .    .    48j 


penoe 


»» 


844 


/or  1  milreis. 
1  hard  dollar. 
1  hard  dollar. 


39|  penoe 
47 
38| 
30 

33 


n 


n 


t* 


for  IdscaL 
„    6  lire  Aa=tr3i'b»- 
„    1  eUTer  nibk 
„    1  milrei». 
«    I  dollar. 
„    1  rupee. 


See,  for  foil  information  on  the  pmi^i^:.! 
system  of  exchanges,  Tate's  Modem  Gift'-  >'. 
from  which  work  the  foregoing  rates  are  takri. 

The  rates  of  exchange  as  given  aboTe  iQdii:2ii? 
what  will  be  the  proportion  between  t.:r 
currency  of  any  two  countries  when  no  eiP'T- 
tional  circumstances  arise  to  distort)  the  e^.ii- 
librium  of  money  values.  In  effect,  ho^rT'r, 
rates  are  constantly  oscillating  in  slight  dej^-'^ 
above  or  below  the  precise  proportions  pvs. 
These  oscillations  are  due  partly  to  cirnia- 
stancea  affecting  the  price  of  bullion  in  diif-T'-ir 
countries,  partly  to  the  necessity  for  tran^nit- 
ting  specie  in  liquidation  of  obligatioio  fr.z 
one  countzy  to  another. 

Thus  when  in  any  country  two  kinds  of  cr*- 
rency,  gold  and  convertible  paper,  are  sinuL- 
taneously  in  circulation,  the  rate  of  eii'hj'ar- 
between  this  and  another  country  will  ft*?i'i  :e 
within  narrow  limits  on  either  side  of  tht*  { ?- 
portions  given  above,  a  slight  premium  Wrir  i 
on  the  paying  country  being  requtmi  bT'> 
broker  who  undertakes  the  business  of  Uqu- 
dating  obligations  on  oommission ;  this  prem:  a 
being  subject^  by  the  competition  of  the  ma r^f. 
to  the  fullest  effect  of  all  the  influences  v:yti 
tend  to  increase  or  diminish  the  rate.  ^ ''-. 
however,  the  circulation  consists  of  inoonten-''? 
paper,  the  value  of  this  currency  will  ncA.  ocj 
be  liable  to  the  disturbances  conseqnent  i!> 
the  varying  market  value  of  the  paper,  but  a  -^ 
to  the  contingency  of  variations  at  tho  tiT* 
when  the  paper  is  due.  Thus  the  rate  of  :■  '^ 
in  the  United  States  and  the  rate  of  Mfb^:I-• 
with  England  differ  considerably,  the  Talr.  > : 
United  States'  currency  being  mnch  h^"^ 
according  to  the  latter  than  according  t«  v^-f 
former  estimate.  In  reality,  of  course,  exchanp 
between  country  and  country  are  effected  in  !:.'* 
which  all  nations  will  receive,  the  pnv"  > 
metals,  though  for  convenience*  saketherjr 
expressed  in  the  currency  of  the  comtiy  in 
which  the  bill  is  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  business  of  negotiating  foreign  biU«  t 
exchange  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  brokeis.'t^ 
know  by  means  of  certain  simple  cslcnlat^  -* 
what  is  the  rate  at  which  they  can  oonseiit  t" 
undertake  the  function  in  question,  andth*  ^** 
means  by  which  they  can  effect  the  exeharo 
with  the  greatest  profit  to  themselves,  and  wt 
are  of  course  fully  alive  to  all  circuipstaB:- 
which  increase  or  diminish  the  competition  t-  * 
the  service  they  render.  For  when  s  f^T^  ^' 
has  to  remit  a  sum  of  money  to  another  coon fp". 
he  does  not  seek  out  a  person  who  has  to  rec^^i^' 
a  sum  fivm  that  countiy,  but  is  fimiishpd  bv  s 
broker  with  a  bill,  which  has  veiy  likely  K^^ 
purchased  by  the  broker  the  same  dsr  ir-s 
some  other  customer.  If  the  amount  of  bn:-'- 
ness  done  between  two  countries  is  exa<*^'J 
equal,  the  liouidation  of  aU  trsnsactiom  will  jj 
effected  by  the  mere  transmission  of  biii&   1^ 
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howerer,  it  be  more  in  one  case  than  the  other, 
the  rate  of  payment  made  to  the  broker  rises, 
in  order  that  he  may  oorer  the  charge  of  carriage 
and  insurance  in  the  transmission  of  specie,  or 
the  larger  hibonr  of  a  circuitous  liquidation.  In 
this  case  bills  on  the  foreign  country  are  at  a 
j^remium,  because  more  are  wanted  than  are 
^ven  in  return.  When,  howerer,  more  are 
offered  to  brokers  than  are  sufficient  to  cover 
those  which  they  have  to  graut,  bills  are  at  a 
<U>ooant,  and  the  price  of  the  security  as  esti- 
mated by  the  premium  charged  on  commission 
will  falL  When,  therefore,  bills  are  at  a  pre- 
intam  in  one  country,  they  are  at  a  discount  in 
another,  and  vice  versA. 

It  does  not  indeed  always  follow,  because 
there  exists  a  necessity  for  paying  a  balance  of 
specie  to  one  country,  that  specie  will  necessarily 
be  exported  for  that  purpose.  The  obligation 
may  be  temporary,  and  speedily  covered  by  the 
creatioii  of  a  debt  per  contra.  The  existence 
of  a  necessity  to  export  specie  is  equivalent  to 
a  stimulus  to  exportation  genendly,  and  a 
(lisoouragement  on  importation.  Hence  where 
the  disagreement  between  the  value  of  commo- 
dities bought  and  sold  in  any  two  countries  is 
casual  or  temporary,  the  amount  in  excess  due 
to  one  country  is  liquidated  by  bills  created  to 
meet  the  quantity  of  commodities  exported  in 
order  to  meet  the  excess  in  question.  But  a 
different  state  of  things  ensues  when  the  cause 
iodacing  what  is  called  an  unfavourable  state 
of  the  exchanges  is  permanent,  or  when  there  is 
an  expectation  that  great  and  immediate  money 
piiyments  must  be  made.  We  shall  advert  below 
briefly  to  the  state  of  things  which  ensues  from 
tliese  and  similar  phenomena  under  the  head  of 
EXCHAKGES,  FoBXioir. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  have  treated 
exchanges  hitherto  solely  from  a  simple  or  hy- 
jiothptical  case  ;  that,  namely,  which  considers 
all  exchanges  as  carried  on  between  two  coun- 
tries only.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  exports  of  a  country,  in  whatever  direction 
^^^y  go>  pay  for  its  whole  imports,  and  that 
therefore  exchanges  and  their  rates  do  not  de- 
I>end  on  the  amount  of  goods  transmitted  to 
wuntries  separately,  but  on  all  taken  together. 
HiiRland  may  owe  a  balance  to  France,  but 
hold  debts  due  to  herself  on  Hamburg ;  and  in 
thi«  case,  the  debt  due  to  France  may  be  met 
^7  bills  drawn  on  Hamburg.  This  method  of 
meeting  obligations  is  called  the  arbitration  of 
iichange. 

Bzobaiigafl,  VoreUriu  The  process  of 
liquidating  obligations  created  between  different 
cjinmunities  or  governments  does  not  differ  in 
*ny  of  its  principles  from  those  which  regulate 
the  traffic  in  bills  of  exchange  between  different 
towns  within  the  same  commtmity  ;  but  it  is 
affected  by  particular  or  special  circumstances, 
to  such  an  extent  as  seemingly  to  put  the  trade 
y»  foreign  biUs  into  a  totally  different  category 
from  those  of  home  circulation.  When  it  is 
^  membered  that  the  txade  in  money,  or  securi- 
ties representing  the  worth  of  money,  by  ex- 
rressmg  quantities  of  money,  is  liable  in  the 
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fullest  sense  to  competition,  to  the  effect  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  to  other  cognate  econo- 
mic^ forces,  it  will  be  dear  that  circumstances 
which  tend  to  produce  oscillations  in  market 
rates  will  apply  with  the  greatest  significance 
to  the  trade  in  foreign  bills,  because  greater 
latitude  is  given  in  such  securities  for  the  in- 
fluence of  these  exceptional  events. 

When  all  the  accounts  of  a  country  with  any 
other  country  are  balanced  evenly,  so  that 
values  on  both  sides  exactly  correspond,  they 
will  be  written  off  against  each  other,  and 
the  exchange  will  be  at  par.  Such  a  state  of 
things,  however,  is  only  hypothetically  con- 
ceivable, for  no  accounts  between  country  and 
country  represent  an  exact  equality.  In  the  case 
of  inequality,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  rate 
is  arbitrated  by  the  interposition  of  bills  drawn 
on  other  countries  where  a  similar  inequality 
prevails,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  the  ratio 
is  reversed ;  that  is,  that  a  greater  indebtedness 
existing,  a  larger  right  to  payment  exists.  Here, 
however,  the  first  element  of  variation  arises. 

The  standard  of  payment  in  this  country  is 
gold ;  in  almost  every  other  country  it  is  silver. 
In  every  country  but  our  own  where  gold  is 
current,  silver  is  similarly  current ;  that  is,  where 
gold  is  a  legal  tender,  silver  is  also.  It  now 
becomes  necessary  not  only  to  consider  what 
is  the  rate  at  which  the  liquidation  can  be 
effected,  consequent  on  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  bills  for  sale,  but  what  is  the  pro- 
portion which  one  form  of  currency  bears  tem- 
porarily to  another ;  in  other  words,  the  foreign 
exchanges  are  virtually  bullion  transactions, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  being  controlled  by 
the  contingent  necessity  of  exporting  specie  in 
liquidation  of  claims^  the  question  as  to  what 
means  must  be  adopted  for  securing  the  presence 
of  that  metal  in  wnich  payment  must  be  made 
will  materially  affect  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Again,  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  year  or  of« 
a  particular  demand  may  cause  that  the  balance 
of  payments  may  be  continuously  adverse  to 
any  country.  A  bad  harvest  may  necessitate  a 
large  purchase  of  com;  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
some  raw  material  of  gpreat  importance  may 
so  disturb  the  market  as  to  necessitate  large 
purchases  on  account  of  manufactures ;  the  ex- 
portation of  large  quantities  of  capital  for  fo- 
reign investment  may  necessitate  a  large  effiux 
of  specie,  or,  what  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
may  compel  exports  at  lower  prices ;  an  engage- 
ment in  the  production  of  an  article  of  great 
value,  but  of  deferred  supply,  as  of  some  parti- 
cular crop,  may  compel  the  negotiation  of 
securities  with  a  view  to  bridging  over  the  in- 
terval between  production  and  sale;  a  panic 
felt  at  the  appr<^ch  of  a  commercial  crisis  may 
necessitate  the  holdins  of  large  quantities  of 
the  metallic  currency  in  order  to  secure  com- 
mercial safety ;  and  these  among  other  causes 
bring  about  that  traffic  in  bills  of  exchange 
whidk  implies  what  is  called  an  unfiivourable 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  As  the 
rate  at  which  bills  are  negotiated  may  under 
these  circumstances  approximate  to  the  cost  of 
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EXCHEQUER  BILLS 


transmitting  spocie,  but  can  never  exceed  it,  j  because  more  the  subject  of  competition.  Part 
the  occurrence  of  any  among  these  economical  of  these  results  are  oatoml,  and  derirt-J  fr«.n. 
phenomena  may  lead  to  exportation  of  specie,  '  purely  economical  considerations ;  part  l^- 
continued  till  the  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  j  adventitious,  and  the  result  of  the  Injivl^'  r 
met  by  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  transmitting   of  1844,  in  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  Sir  llii-r 


Peel.     The  first  of  these  results  has  its  oat. 
corrective  in  the  readiness  with  which  f  i^  ;jr 
capital  is  imported  into  a  country  in  irhi. 


specie  to  the  cost  of  transmitting  bills.     Any 
thing,  in  short,  which  induces  that  state  in  which 
the  charges  of  a  community  exceed  its  ordinary 

productive  powt^rs.  will  lead  to  an  adverse  ex-  j  high  rate  prevails,  by  the  inducement  q^.>^ 
c)iaiige,  and  thert'fore  diminish  the  metallic  from  a  high  rate  of  interest ;  but  the  lat'«:. ' . 
currency,  either  by  liberating  a  portion  of  what '  reason  of  the  rigid  and  artificial  chara-'-r  •: 
has  boon  hoarded  or  by  drawing  upon  the  re-  the  Bank  restrictions,  is  less  suscpp'il'.r  : 
serves  of  banks.  remedy,  and  has  been  met  on  two  oc(<kvi  l-  \j 

The    expression     adverse    or   un/aiH)ural)le   the  suspension  of  the  conditions  which  i  r:. 
exchange  is  a  traditi(m  of  the  time  in  which  it  i  the  basis  of  the  Act  itself^  that  is  by  priiv  : 
was  held  to  be  an  economical  axiom,  that  the  '  the  Bank  permission  to  issue  in  exeeji> .  f  *.. 
governments  of  such  countries  as  are  not  pro-  '  amount  allowed  by  the  Act,  and  by  girir:'.i 
duct  rs  of  the  precious  metals  should  do  all  in   government  guarantee  of  a  bill  of  indeniKi^v. 
thfir  power  to  facilitate  the  importation,  and       The  subject  of  foreign  exchanges  has  >': 
retard  or  hinder  the  exportation,  of  gold  and   lately  discussed  with  great  exactness  ami  i'  '- 
silver.     At  the  present  time,  it  is  known  that    ness  by  Mr.  Qoschen,  to  whose  able  scheic 
gold    and  silver  are  commodities,   produced,   the  subject  the  reader  may  be  referred. 
exjx>rted,  imported,  or  retained  for  special  ends 
and  for  these  alone,  and  that  in  ordinary  times 


t  «'j 


so  much  of  them  is  retained  for  the  use  of  a 
community  as  is  absolutely  needful,  and  no 
more.  Hence  in  such  communities  as  our  own, 
in  which  money  is  made  to  set  in  motion  as 
much  commercial  machinery  as  is  possible,  the 
quantity  retained  always  tends  to  a  minimum 
amount. 

Whfn,  therefore,  any  events  in  foreign  com- 
merce occur  which  render  necessary  the  pay- 
ment of  specie  beyond  the  balance  of  goods, 
even  though  the  diminution  in  the  circulating 
medium  be  small,  the  efifect  is  instantly  ap- 
parent on  the  money  market.     The  metallic 
currency  possessed  by  a  country  is  the  power 
by  which  all  commercial  processes  are  set  in 
motion,  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  machines 
in  a  great  factory  are  imperiled  by  the  motion  of 
a  single  rod  in  a  steam  engine,  the  force  of  the 
engine  being,  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  power, 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  work  it  has  to  do. 
If,  however,  any  portion  of  this  force  be  sub- 
tnicted  or  diverted,  what  remains  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  perform  the  functions  previously 
carried  out ;  so   if  the  currency  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  ordinary  transactions  of  a  com- 
munity is  suddenly  diminished,  some  part  of 
the   gear  must  be  slackened,  or  some  of  the 
ma<;hinery  must  lie   idle,  or  some  expedient 
adopted  in  order  to  recover  what  has  been  lost 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion in  discounts  must  be  contracted  by  raising 
the  rate  at  which  the  aid  is  given,  and  attempts 
must  be  made  to  right  matters  by  an  excess  of 
exportation  and  a  diminution  of  importation, 
that  is  by  a  process  the  reverse  of  that  by  which 
the  drain  of  bullion  was  caused. 

The  eflfect  of  an  adverse  state  of  the  exchanges 
is  therefore  twofold.  It  abstracts  a  commodity 
never  kept,  if  possible,  in  excess,  and  so  dimi- 
nishes a  necessary  supply,  while  it  also  renders 
the  means  which  on  hypothesis  underlie  all 


eheqner    Bills.      These  are  rirtLur 
bills  of  exchange  issued  by  government  ii;  .«.- 


ticipation  of  revenue,  and  on  the  coDii<i'  r. 
the  annual  financial  income.  They  Ifir  \w 
terest  at  a  fixed  rate,  this  rate  being  tc^v^\  ■  '■ 
at  the  time  of  their  issue,  at  a  sum  proper::'  ■ ' 
to  the  current  market  rate,  the  fiuctaatitL-  l 
the  value  of  these  securities  depending  ol  'ii- 
proportion  which  such  a  rate  bears  to  ••u  •- 
sive  changes  in  the  market  price  of  m^: '} : 
when  this  is  high,  the  security  bedng  at  a  u,>- 
count ;  when  low,  at  a  premium. 

The  origin  of  exchequer  bills  is  to  U  ^ 

ferred  to  the   earliest    period  of  systr!  .• 

finance    of    England ;    to    the  consoqu'-s  ^ 

namely,  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.    At  '^- 

time,   the    success  of   the    political  cha- .  « 

effected  in  Great  Britain  was  clo6*'Iv  i  •-  - 

tified  with  the  maintenance  of  pablio  lt  \'. 

although  (as  might  be  expected,  at  a  cri«>i.«  « -  - 

financial    expedients    and    the  machinen  <: 

commerce  were  experimental  and  dabiciu*>^  ^'<  > 

fidence  was  capricious  and  feeble.     Bitn'o  -2 

on  any  systematic  and  large  scale  wm  in  ^'^ 

infancy,  and  its  principles  were  imperftvt!}  iv- 

cognised.    The  currency  was  in  a  roost  degr..  l-i 

condition,  the  nominal  value  of  silver  ''iQ 

being  nearly  double  that  of  its  actual  vt-:~  '- 

while  the  nation  was  staggered  with  the  m:>:  '-- 

tude  and  weight  of  its  expenditure,  as  V'w  i- 

bewildered  by  the  apparent  insecurity  of  it^  s  * 

institutions,  and  the  notorious  disafiectioD  >.i  a 

large  portion  of  the  aristocxa^  and  ]andoTBer> 

to  the  new  establishment 

The  first  issue  of  exchequer  tnlhi,  in  \^^, 
was  suggested  by  the  financial  genius  of  Mr 
Montague,  and  was  in  aid  not  so  much  of  t  •* 
revenue  as  of  private  credit,  by  supplyir;:  a 
substitute  for  the  currency,  which  at  that  t  n  ^ 
had  reached  its  lowest  point  of  degnklatvn 
and  was  being  reformed.  The  effect  of  tii.* 
issue  was  most  salutaiy.  The  bills  were  eaiicr. J 
received  as  cuirency,  having  been  i»uftl  i" 
very  low  sums,  and  contributed  more  t<>  r'-** 


commercial  transactions  and  express  all  com-      _ , 

mercial  obligations,  more  difiicult  to  get  at,   trade  on  a  sound  footing  than  anything  ^'■^' 
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EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER 

Since  that  year,  exchequer  bills  have  been  an- 
nually issued,  and  now  form  a  regular  portion 
of  the  annual  supply,  and  of  an  annual  vote,  the 
amount  and  the  rate  being  yearly  determined 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Exchequer  billa  are  a  convenient  form  of 
investnient  in  banking  and  other  analogous 
establishments.  There  is  a  security  that  the 
amount  designated  in  them  will  be  repaid  in 
full  with  interest,  low  indeed,  but  determined 
by  the  market,  and  commensurate  with  the  con- 
veniences of  this  form  of  investment.  They  are 
rfH^eivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  therefore, 
pro  tanto  at  least,  are  an  annual  addition  to 
the  currency.  The  interest  paid  on  exchequer 
bills  in  the  years  1860-1,  1861-2,  1862-3  re- 
spectively was  300,087/.,  478,400/.,  371,917/., 
and  on  exchequer  bonds  100,000/.,  122,500/., 
123,700/. 

Bzelieqner  cniambeTf  Oonrt  of.  In 
Law,  this  court  is,  by  1  Wm.  IV.  c  70,  con- 
stituted the  proper  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  writs 
of  error  from  the  three  superior  courts  of  com- 
mon law.  In  this  court  the  writ  is  tried  before 
the  judges,  or  judges  and  barons,  of  the  two 
Courts  which  had  not  given  the  former  judg- 
ment. Error  from  this  court  lies  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  the  last  and  highest  appellate 
tribunal  of  the  countiy. 

Bzeheqnerf  Cbasoellor  of  the.    [Chan- 

CEIXOB  OF  THB  ExCHBQUXB.] 

Bxcheqnerf  Court  of.  In  Law,  a  court 
originally  established  for  the  recovery  of  the 
king's  debts  and  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
crown.  In  its  modem  shape,  it  is  in  fact  a 
combination  of  eight  distinct  ancient  courts. 
It  acquired  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
other  two  superior  courts  m  all  personal  actions 
[CorRTs,  Sufebiob]  by  the  fiction  of  the  com- 
plaining party  being  debtor  to  the  king;  a 
fiction  which  is  now  removed.  It  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  the  king's  revenue 
is  concerned,  whether  personal  actions  or  in- 
formations  filed  under  the  various  revenue  Acts. 
It  had  formerly  also  an  equitable  jurisdiction, 
alx)liahed  by  6  Vict.  c.  6.  [Chancery.]  The 
chief  and  four  puisnd  or  younger  judges  of  the 
Exchequer  are  termed  barons. 

ExcHBQUEB,  Court  of  (in  Scotland).  Es- 
tablish«^  on  its  present  footing  by  6  Anne  c.  26, 
it  should  consist  of  a  chief  baron  and  four  junior 
barons;  but  three  only  have  been  commonly 
appointed.  It  has  a  privative  jurisdiction  as 
to  duties  of  customs,  excise,  and  other  revenues 
of  the  crown. 

Zzebeqner  Talllos.  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  lasting  methods  of  checking  accounts 
was  by  the  use  of  tallies,  which  formed  a  rude 
hnt  effective  form  of  indenture.  Hazel  wands 
were  provided,  into  which  notches  denoting 
different  amounts  were  cut,  and  the  rod  was 
splits  one  half  being  retained  by  the  ofiice,  the 
other  held  by  the  creditor  of  the  exchequer. 
When  presented  for  payment^  the  tallies  were 
<^mpared ;  and  of  course  fraud  was  made 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  A  similar  system 
hngers  even  yet  in  some  rural  districts  and 
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towns  in  the  sale  of  milk  and  beer;  one  half  of 
the  stick  being  kept  by  tlie  purchaser,  the 
other  by  the  seller,  and  fresh  credits  on  ac- 
count of  the  latter  being  entered  by  laying 
the  sticks  together  and  notching  them.  It  is 
stated,  especially  in  the  trade  between  brewers 
and  publicans,  that  the  check  afforded  by  this 
method  against  fraud  in  the  trade  is  far  more 
effectual  ti^au  by  the  modem  substitute  of  mu- 
tual account-books,  and  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  system  has  been  an  inconvenience. 

The  cancelled  tallies  of  the  exchequer  ac- 
cumulated to  a  vast  amount^  and  an  order  was 
at  last  given  for  their  destruction.  It  is  said 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  too  liberal  use  of 
tfiese  wooden  records,  the  houses  of  parliament 
were  destroyed  on  the  night  of  October  16, 
1834. 

Bxolse  (Fr.  from  Lat.  excido,  /  cut  or 
clip  off).  The  levy  of  duties  on  home  manu- 
facture intended  for  consumption  within  the 
country  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  expe- 
dients adopted  by  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland  during  their  struggle  to  achieve  their 
political  independence.  It  entered  into  the 
fiscal  scheme  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  the 
vear  1643,  the  tax  being  levied  at  first  upon  all 
beer  and  ale  brewed.  The  king^s  parliament 
at  Oxford  imitated  the  action  of  the  house  at 
Westminster,  and  exacted,  as  far  as  possible, 
duties  within  the  limits  in  which  the  king's 
authority  was  respected.  Excises  were  con- 
tinued during  the  Protectorate^  though  the  im- 
post was  exceedingly  unpopular. 

At  the  Kestoration,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  lawyers  of  the  period, 
who  held  that,  as  Cromwell  had  not  been  king, 
the  Act  of  Henry  VTI.,  giving  validity  to  the 
laws  passed  by  de  facto  monarchs,  did  not  ap- 
ply tothe  statutes  of  the  parliamentarian  r^me, 
the  feudal  liabilities  of  the  tenants  in  capite 
revived.  The  grievance  of  these  liabilities  was 
no  doubt  intolerable,  and,  as  the  preamble  of 
the  Act  12  Ch.  II.  cap.  24  expressed  it,  '  much 
more  burdensome,  grievous  and  prejudicial  to 
the  kingdom,  than  beneficial  to  the  king.'  But 
the  remedy  provided  was  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  levy  of  a  land  tax  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scheme  proposed  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  but  the  substitution  of  an  here- 
ditary excise  on  ale  and  beer,  cider,  perry, 
mead,  spirits,  coffee,  tea,  sherbet,  and  choco- 
late ;  in  other  words,  the  landowners  of  the 
period  emancipated  their  own  estates  at  other 
people's  expense.  From  this  time  the  excise 
became  a  permanent  feature  in  English  finance; 
the  revenue  derived  being  settled,  up  to  the 
Bevolution,  on  the  king  for  life. 

Under  the  wild  system  of  taxation  which 
prevailed  during  the  eighteenth  and  part  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  no  administration 
dreamed  that  the  imposition  of  tax  upon  tax, 
excise  upon  excise,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
funds  on  which  loans  might  be  based,  could 
ever  fail  to  bring  the  revenue  contemplated  at 
the  time  in  which  the  impost  was  created,  or 
troubled  itself  about  the  effect  likely  to  be 
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produced  on  industiy  by  the  introduction  of  the 
cumbrous,  expensiTe,  and  vexatious  enactments 
comprised  under  the  general  mass  of  excise  Acts. 
Hence,  while  almost  every  conceivable  article 
manufactured  in  England  was  made  liable  to 
an  excise,  and  with  it  to  hindrances  to  im- 
provement^ and  the  arbitrary  interference  of 
government  officials,  the  administration  actually 
levied  duties  on  consumption  upon  those  articles 
which  already  bore  a  customs  duty  on  impor- 
tatioUf  and  was  perpetually  lost  in  admiration 
at  the  miscalculations  made  as  to  the  produce 
to  the  revenue  of  the  impositions  in  question. 
The  sole  objects  of  governments,  in  short,  was 
to  get  money ;  and  the  almost  universal  con- 
sequence of  the  expedients  they  adopted  was 
to  fail  in  procuring  what  they  desired,  and  to 
succeed  in  cramping,  distorting,  or  otherwise 
damaging  the  industrial  energies  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  chief  inconvenience  in  an  excise  is  that 
it  generally  interferes  with  the  adoption  of  such 
processes  as  tend  to  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  officers  appointed  to  supervise 
the  production  of  excisable  articles  must  needs 
have  continual  access  to  works  in  which  the 
commodity  is  made;  and  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be  perpetually  on  the  look-out  against  the 
contingency  of  fraud,  they  are  sure  to  object 
to  mechanical  or  other  improvements  in  the 
manufacture,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  a 
tendency  towards  defrauding  the  revenue,  even 
if,  in  the  face  of  perpetual  supervision,  the 
manufacturer  felt  disposed  to  improve  his 
process. 

In  accordance  with  the  sounder  theories  of 
modem  finance,  the  levy  of  an  excise  duty  is 
limited  to  a  few  articles  in  universal  consump- 
tion ;  and  the  system  of  bonding  excisable 
articles  is  adopted  as  fully  as  in  the  importation 
of  articles  liable  to  a  customs  duty.  Since  the 
year  1851,  the  excises  on  bricks,  soap,  paper, 
and  hops  have  been  repealed,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  public.  At  present,  the  only 
articles  chargeable  with  excise  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  malt,  spirits,  sugar,  and  chicory, 
the  last  two  being  very  unimportant ;  and  a 
powerful  agitation,  hitherto  indeed  unsuccess- 
ful, has  been  instituted  with  a  yiew  to  the 
abolition  of  the  excise  on  malt.  Notwithstanding 
these  reductions,  however,  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  ^m  the  excise  hafl  largely  increased 
since  the  period  at  which  these  reforms  began ; 
for  instance,  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  excise  in 
1864  were  eighteen  and  a  quarter  millions  as 
compared  with  fifteen  millions  in  1850. 

Bxoitablllty  (Lat.  excito,  /  rouse).  A 
disposition  to  be  affected  by  exciting  causes. 
It  is  a  term  chiefly  used  in  Medicine,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  state  of  system  which  is  more  or 
less  susceptible  of  morbid  excitement 

Bzettants  (Lat  excito).  Medicines  which 
excite  the  actions  of  the  system :  they  are  either 
general^  such  as  alcoholic  liquors,  &c.,  or  locals 
such  as  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  &c 

Bxelto-motor  A.ots«  In  Physiology, 
this  term  has  been  applied  to  the  first  class 
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'  of  nervous  actions  defined  as  those  sen^'irr 
vibrations  which  are  excited  in  the  eitemil 
I  organs  and  ascend  towards  the  brain,  v.i  l 
they  arrive  in  their  ascent  at  the  origins  <  f 
motor  nerves.  These,  arising  from  the  !^a!ne 
'  common  trunk,  plexus,  or  ganglion,  ▼ith  the 
sensory  ones  affected,  detach  a  part  of  th>  m- 
I  selves  at  each  of  those  origins  dovn  t:e 
motory  nerves ;  which  part  by  agitating  tb 
;  small  particles  of  the  muscular  fibres  ti- 
I  cit€s  them  to  contraction.  '  The  actiocs  yf 
sneezing,  swallowing,  coughing,  hiccoughing 
vomiting,  and  expelling  the  feces  and  uhl. 
with  others  of  a  like  nature,  are  to  be  dt^iui:'  d 
from  the  first  and  fourth  classes  of  ni*t<f 
vibrations;  Le.  either  from  those  Tilratir? 
which  first  ascend  up  the  sensory  nervess  &ii^ 
then  are  detached  down  the  motory  dctv*. 
which  communicate  by  some  common  tTP'-k, 
plexus,  or  ganglion  ;  or  else  from  those  r  i  ra- 
tions that  run  along  the  surfaces  of  nriif.  m 
membranes,  and  so  affect  all  the  musck^  ^ii.  ^i 
lie  contiguous  to  any  part  of  the  membrjiit* 
(Hartley  On  Man,  p.  97.)  *  The  yawiiinir=  i  1 
stretchings  of  persons  disposed  to  slet-p,  tb'^ 
con^•ulsive  respiration  of  those  that  are  ;•>' 
ftdlen  asleep,  and  the  convulsive  motions  whi  l: 
attend  the  extinction  of  the  senses  in  epile^'.. 
fits,  and  the  near  approach  of  death,  m:iv  t>^ 
derived,  perhaps,  in  pait^  fjpom  this  fcurw.' 
{lb.  p.  93.)     [MoTOB  and  Reflex  Acno.l 

SxchuloHv  8U1  of.  In  English  Hi>i-^. 
a  bill  introduced  into  parliament  daring  fo- 
reign of  Charles  II.  for  the  purpose  of  ezclu'lic; 
the  duke  of  York  from  tlie  throne,  as  ttrin^  ^ 
Papist 

SxoommaiilCMitloB  (Lat  excomm^rih 
catio).  An  ecclesiastical  censure,  by  irhicb  a 
man  is  cut  off  from  communion  with  his  chu^j. 
In  the  forms  of  excommunication  of  the  Gr.rk 
and  Komish  churches,  the  excommunicat<><l  p:- 
son  is  solemnly  devoted  to  the  power  of  ^<^ 
The  English  church  retains  a  form  of  ei- 
commimication,  in  cases  of  adultery,  iQ'>'^* 
tinence,  heresy,  simony,  and  neglect  of  pu'  • 
worship,  &c. ;  the  practice,  however,  has  1  r.;: 
become  obsolete.  In  English  law,  exeommuu- 
cation  was  the  ordinary  mode  by  which on- 
tempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  vas 
punished  and  its  process  enforced.  Forty  d:^^: 
after  sentence  the  writ  de  excommunicato  ca- 
piendo issued  (called  also  a  significant,  h^ 
the  recital  of  the  bishop's  certificate  with  vL:  : 
it  commenced),  under  which  the  party  »^^* 
apprehended  by  the  sheriff.  By  stat  j3 
Geo.  III.  c  127,  the  legal  effect  of  cxcoinmc- 
nication  was  abolished,  and  the  writ  de  c^va^- 
mace  capiendo  substituted  for  the  former  fn-- 
Since  the  transfer  of  the  chief  branehps  if 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  tx>  other  courts,  :' 
has  become  virtually  obsolete. 

Bzcoriatloii  (Lat.  ex,  and  corium,  ^i  ' 
An  abrasion  of  the  cuticle. 

Bzorements  (Lat  excrementum).  Hat: '^ 
discharged  from  the  intestinal  canal  Tl-t-^ 
chemical  composition  has  some  important  h^'- 
ings  on  physiological  questions  and  on  ti}-  ir 
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application   as    manures.      (Waifs  Chemical 
Dictionary,  art.  *  Excrements.') 

Baefttne  (Lat  exeemo,  /  sfjHtraU  from), 
A  name  given  by  Harcet  to  a  crystallisable 
substance  extracted  from  faeces.  (PhiL  Ihnu, 
1854.) 

Bscr«toiiaft«  The  ducts  which  convey  the 
spcreted  fluids  from  the  glands. 

gxciirrent  (Lat.  excurrens,  running  out). 
In  Botany,  a  term  used  in  describing  the  ra- 
mification of  any  body  whose  axis  always 
remains  in  the  centre ;  the  other  parts  being 
regularly  disposed  around  it>  as  uie  stem  of 
Ahiet  exeelsa, 

Baeentloii  (Lat.  exsecutio,  an  aecompfish- 
ment).    The  carrying  into  effect  of  a  judgment 
given  in  a  court  of  law.    Unless  execution  be 
taken  out  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
judgment  has  been  given,  the  judgment  must 
be  revived  by  writ  of  scire  facias.    Execution 
may  be  against  the  person  of  defendant  by  im- 
prisonment, which  is  under  a  writ  of  capias 
ad  respondendum.      There  are  also  various 
writs  of  execution  aoainst  the  goods  of  a  de-  \ 
fendant  and  against  his  lands.     Criminal  exe-  , 
cution  is  in  the  country  directed  by  the  judge 
of  assize  who  tries  the  prisoner,  and  in  London  I 
by  the  recorder. 

Execution.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the  mode  of 
performing  a  work  of  art,  and  the  dexterity 
vith  which  it  is  accomplished. 

The  Dutch  and  early  Flemish  schools  have 
hitherto  attained  the  highest  proficiency  in 
execution. 

Sx«eiittwe*  In  the  theoiy  of  Government, 
that  part  of  the  powers  of  the  state  which  is 
employed  in  putting  into  execution  the  laws  made 
by  the  legislature  or  the  decrees  of  the  judicial 
power.  In  England,  all  executive  power  is  sup- 
posed to  be  vested  in  the  king,  and  in  infeiior 
offiecTs  by  his  delegation. 

Bxecator  (Lat.  exsecutor,  one  who  per- 
forms). In  Law,  an  executor  is  a  person 
appointed  by  a  trstator  (the  appointment  being 
confirmed  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  court) 
to  execute  hu  will,  and  to  represent  him  in  his 
personal  rights  and  liabilities.  Thus  the  rights 
sod  liabilities  of  an  executor  in  his  representa- 
tive capacity  (the  same  as  those  of  an  ad- 
ministrator) are  those  of  the  testator  or  in- 
testate, arising  for  or  against  him — either  out 
of  contract,  or  from  iiy'uiT  done  to  his  projjerty, 
"»1  or  personal,  or  from  uyury  done  by  him  to 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  another ;  but 
the  liabilities  of  an  executor  or  administrator 
do  not  overreach  the  property  or  assets  which 
he  has  received,  or  might  out  for  his  negligence 
or  defiuilt  have  receiv^,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
The  first  and  most  important  duty  of  «-xecu- 
tore  and  administrators  is  the  payment  of  debts 
^hich  attach  to  the  property  in  their  hands,  in 
the  following  order  (the  reasonable  expenses 
of  the  funeral,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
proving  the  will,  or  of  obtaining  letters  of  ad- 
ttmjstration.  being  first  defrayed):— 
l«t.  Debts  due  to  the  crown  by  record  or 
I  specialty. 
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2ndly.  Debts  due  to  the  sulject  by  virtue  of 
the  judgment  of  any  court  of  recorcL 

Srdly.  Debts  acuowledged  upon  record,  as 
by  recognisance. 

4thly.  Debts  due  upon  specialty,  or  on 
account  of  rent 

5thly.  Debts  of  the  crown  not  upon  specialty 
or  record. 

6thly.  Debts  by  simple  contracts 

Creditors  of  each  class  are  entitled  to  be 
paid  in  full  before  anything  is  allowed  to  debts 
of  an  inferior  order;  and  as  between  them- 
selves they  are  paid  pro  rata  as  fur  as  the  assets 
will  extend.  But  an  executor  will  be  allowed, 
upon  account,  any  debt  that  he  may  have  paid 
without  notice  of  another  debt  of  a  higher 
class :  and  as  between  creditors  of  equal  degrve, 
he  may,  before  action  brought  at  law,  or  decree 
to  account  in  equity,  give  preference  to  any. 
He  may  also  at  any  time  as  against  creditors 
of  an  equal  class  retain  a  debt  due  to  himself. 

Next  to  debts  stand,  in  the  first  place, 
specific  legacies,  i.  e.  gifts  of  specific  parts  of 
personal  estate.;  and  in  the  next  place  general 
legacies,  that  is,  gifts  of  money  payable  out 
of  the  general  residue  of  such  estate :  what  re- 
mains after  payment  of  legacies,  where  there 
are  amy,  or,  where  there  are  none,  after  pay- 
ment of  debts,  is  divisible  among  the  next  of 
kin  according  to  the  Statute  of  Distributions. 
Specific  legacies  may  be  recovered  at  law ;  but 
the  rights  of  general  legatees,  and  of  next  of 
kin,  are  enforceable  only  in  courts  of  equity  or 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Most  frequently  al^  claims  in  the  nature  of 
debt  or  legacy  to  which  the  personal  estate  of 
testators  or  intestates  is  subject  are  prosecuted 
in  courts  of  equity ;  which  do  not  onl^,  like 
courts  of  law,  take  cognisance  of  each  indivi- 
dual right  as  brought  forward,  but  will  take 
upon  themselves  the  whole  administration  of 
the  estate,  and  retain  it  in  their  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  justice  to  all  claimants. 

In  tio  doing  courts  of  equity  are  bound  to 
follow  the  legal  order  of  priority  above  stated, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  assets  are  legal ;  i.  e. 
either  recoverable  in  courts  of  common  law,  or 
arising  upon  trust  direct  and  proper,  and  co- 
extensive with  the  legal  interest  [Trust],  to 
which  the  principle  of  aquitas  sequitur  legrm 
applies.  But  wnere  there  are  assets  reoover- 
able  only  in  equity,  and  arising  upon  implied 
or  resulting  trusts,  these  are  called  tquiiaUe ; 
and  in  the  application  of  such  assets  the  rule 
obtains  of  equality  between  all  debts,  the  prio- 
rity of  debts  to  l^cies,  and  among  these  of 
specific  to  general,  being  still  observed.  Where 
there  are  both  legal  and  equitable  assets,  cre- 
ditors availing  Siemselves  of  their  priority 
against  the  legal  assets  will  not  be  admitted  to 
any  participation  in  the  equitable  assets  till 
other  creditors  shall  have  received  out  of  them 
the  same  proportion  of  their  debts  as  shall  have 
been  already  paid  to  the  creditors  of  a  higher 
degree  out  of  the  legal  assets. 

By  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  104  real  estate  not 
devised  for  or  charged  with  the  payment  of 
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debts  i§  made  assets  for  the  payment  of  all 
debts,  to  be  adminiBtered  by  courts  of  equity 
according  to  the  legal  order  of  priorities ;  but 
real  estate  so  devised  or  charged  still  remains, 
as  before,  equitable  assets.  Executors  and  ad- 
ministrators, as  such,  have  no  concern  in  either 
case  with  the  application  of  real  assets. 

Many  questions  arise  in  regard  to  legacies — 
as  to  when  they  are  vested,  when  specific  or 
general — which  it  is  impossible  to  notice  within 
the  limits  of  this  summary. 

Bzeffesls  (Gr.  explanation).  The  term  ap- 
plied most  usually  to  the  exposition  or  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  it  is  also  used, 
however,  in  an  unrestricted  sense. 

Bxerirvo  (Fr.).  In  Numismatics,  the  basis 
or  lower  limb  of  a  coin  or  medal,  when  separated 
by  a  line  from  the  rest  of  the  face,  which  usually 
contains  words  giving  the  dat^,  place,  &c.  of 
the  coin,  or  other  Bul»idiaiy  matter.  [Numis- 
matics.] 

BzfoliatlOB  (Lat  folium,  a  leaf).  The 
separation  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone  from  the 
living,  as  of  leaves  from  a  tree. 

Bxtaalatton.    [Vafocr  ;  Evapoiultion.] 

Bzliaiistioa  (Lat  exhaurio,  /  draw  oui). 
An  ancient  geometrical  methorl  which  has  been 
replaced  by  the  modem  differential  calculus. 
The  ancients  employed  this  method  in  their  dif- 
ficult researches,  particularly  in  the  theory  of 
curve  lines  and  surfaces,  and  in  determining  areas 
and  volumes.  As  they  admitted  no  demonstrations 
but  such  as  are  perfectly  rigorous,  they  did  not 
consider  carves  as  polygons  of  a  great  number 
of  sides ;  but  in  attempting  to  discover  the  pro- 
perties of  any  curve,  they  regarded  it  as  the 
fixed  term  or  limit  to  which  the  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  polygons  continually  approach, 
and  approach  the  nearer  as  the  number  of  their 
sides  IS  increased.  Thus  they  txhauaUd^  as  it 
were,  the  space  between  the  polygons  and  the 
curve ;  and  hence  this  method  of  procedure  was 
called  the  method  of  exhaustion.  When  the  pro- 
perties of  a  curved  line  or  surface  were  thus 
divined,  however,  it  was  usual  to  give  an  in- 
direct geometrical  demonstration  of  them,  by 
showing  that  every  contrary  hypothesis  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  contradiction  or  absurdity. 

Bshedra  (Lat;  Gr.  ^i^^pa).  In  ancient 
Architecture,  a  small  room  in  the  baths  and 
other  buildings  appropriated  for  conversation. 
The  name  was  especially  applied  to  the  ball  in 
Pompey's  theatre  at  Rome. 

Bjdieredatloii  (Lat  exheredatio).  In  the 
Civil  Law,  the  exclusion  of  a  child  from  inherit- 
ing any  part  of  his  father's  estate.  (Sandan's 
Justinian^  278.) 

Bzhlbtt  (Lat.  exhibitus,  part,  of  exhibeo, 
I  $how).  In  Law,  any  paper  produced  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity ;  or  in  the  latter  referred 
to  in  affidavits  and  certified. 

BxlUbttioii.  A  term  applied  in  modem  times 
to  the  public  display  of  works  of  art  This  word 
is  also  used  to  denote  private  benefactions  in- 
stituted for  the  maintenance  of  scholars  in  the 
universitiee.     [Bursars.] 

Xslfl  Vaolaa  or  Bzlfoat.    In  Law,  a 
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writ  which,  since  the  abolition  of  ootlftwry  on 
mesne  process,  is  only  used  for  the  pvipose  nf 
proceeding  against  a  debtor  to  ontUvry  oo 
final  process.     [Outlawry.] 

Szile  (Lat  exsilium).  In  Roman  law,  tV 
punishment  of  banishment,  or,  morp  strlllT 
speaking,  the  consequence  of  the  intenlix'ti*  o 
from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  proooancf^  as 
a  sentence  against  great  offenden,  coDpellinz 
them  to  expatriat«  themselves.  Itappean  tiut 
the  diPMit  sentence  of  exile  was  not  kovvn 
to  ancient  Roman  jurisprudence.  (Cicero  rA 
Herenn.)  In  modem  France  (before  thp  Re- 
volution), there  was  a  distinction  bHwc^o 
banishment  and  exile.  The  former  wu  a  t-i- 
nishment  assigned  by  the  law,  and  podr.  in? 
infamy;  the  latter  a  measure  of  ai9cipl!B^ 
inflicted  by  the  arbitrair  act  of  the  monar*h 
(usually  through  lettres  de  cachet).  Thus  poli- 
tical offenders  were*  frequently  exiled  to  thrir 
estates,  to  a  certain  distance  from  oonrt.  kf, 

BsiiitliM  (Lat.  ex,  from,  and  intos,  Tiifi''.\ 
\  In  Botany,  a  membrane  situated  between  'h* 
extine  and  intine  in  the  p(^<m  of  yew,  jonirrr, 
cypress,  &c. 

IPkrciptiok;  Haiuiausl] 
Fltdco  Fish.] 
A  designation  of  the  long- 
tailed  Crustacea ;  as  the  loibflter  and  shrimp. 

Baodinm  (Or.  ^{^Utor,  from  I{ot0t,  a  <^"7 
out).  In  Oreek  Tragedy,  the  final  cbom  d 
a  play.  At  Rome,  the  exodia  were  biiriesqst« 
acted  after  other  plays. 

Bsodns.    [Prntatbuch.] 

Bzoircaoiu*  In  Botany,  growing  bj  si^^i- 
tions  to  the  outer  sniface  of  the  stem,  is  io  thi* 
case  of  our  European  timber-trees. 

gRogeiM  (a  word  coined  from  Gr.  <>• 
without,  and  ytpofuu).  One  of  the  primaiy  cU9«^ 
into  which  the  Vegetable  world  is  diridrd.  It  i< 
characterised  by  having  the  leaves  reticTiliit'<(i : 
the  stems  with  a  distinct  deposition  of  Urk  vi^^ 
and  pitb;  the  embryo  with  two  cotyletiinv 
and  the  flowers  usually  formed  on  a  qai^^rr 
type.  A  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  exhibits  t 
central  cellular  substance  or  pith,  an  exteira. 
cellular  and  fibrous  ring  or  baik,  and  in  » 
tormediate  woody  mass,  with  certain  fioe  lu^^ 
radiating  from  the  pith  to  the  baik  thiomrh 
the  wo<^  called  meduUeay  nrnv.  Thn  are 
called  Eito^ens  because  they  add  to  their  tvx^ 
by  successive  external  additiooa 

axoffttoiom  (Gr.  fy»,  and  7^.  f  ^^"^' 
A  genus  of  ConnolwUacem,  comprising  the 
plant  which  yields  Jalap.  This  pUot  » 
natiTe  of  Mexico,  is  called  E,  Purye,  and  :.<  s 
climber,  with  cordate  ovate  leaves,  and  pretty 
salver-shaped  purplish  flowers,  baring  a  long. 
straight,  slender  tube.  The  Jalap  root*  of 
commerce  are  roundish  dark-coloured  bodies  ^ 
variable  size,  and  owe  their  piugative  pmpertie* 
to  the  resinous  ingredients  in  their  ooopofl- 
tion.     [Jalap.] 

axomplialoa  (Gr.).  A  hernia  or  nptu^ 
at  or  near  the  naveL 

BsopbtliftliiiUi  (Gr.  I^oi,  andMsX/i^.  i*/ 
eye).    The  protrusion  of  the  eyebaD  from  ^ 
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orbit>  It  is  usually  the  oonsequence  of  eon- 
cnasions  or  blows ;  someHnies  it  is  produced  by 
a  tomour  in  the  orbit,  which  gradually  pushes 
the  eyeball  out  of  its  socket 

BsopHyllMU  (Gr.  I(«,  and  ^^AAor,  a  leaf), 
A  terra  applied  to  the  young  leaves  of  Exogens, 
since  they  are  said  to  be  idways  naked,  while 
those  of  Endogens  sheathe  each  other. 

asoptUes  (Grr.  f(»,  and  irri\o¥,  a  feather). 
A  term  for  Dicotyledonous  plants,  because  their 
plumula  18  naked. 

Bsorolam  (Ghr.  i^opmtrfUs),  The  solemn 
adjuration  by  which  those  endowed  with  certain 
powers  were  believed  to  subject  evil  spirits  to 
their  obedience:  more  particularly  to  compel 
them  to  leave  the  bodies  of  those  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  demoniacal  possession.  The 
exorcists  form  one  of  the  minor  orders  in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

SKordimn  (Ijat.  a  hepnning).  In  Oratory 
and  Literature,  the  opening  nart  of  an  oration. 

Szorrliixse  (Gr.  I(«,  and  pi(a,  a  root),  A 
term  applied  to  the  embiyo  of  Dicotyledons; 
inasmuch  as  their  radicle  always  elongates 
downwards,  directly  from  the  outside  of  the 
base  of  the  embiya 

SKOsmose  (a  word  made  up  from  Gr.  ^{, 
and  AfffUsj  im^ntUion),  The  passage  of  gases, 
Tupours,  or  liquids  through  membranes  or  porous 
media  from  within  outwards.  M.  Dutrochet 
found  that  if  two  fluids  of  unequal  density 
are  fieparated  by  an  animal  or  vegetable  mem> 
brane,  the  denser  will  attract  the  less  dense 
through  the  membrane  that  divides  them :  this 
property  he  called  endoemose  when  the  attrac- 
tion is  from  the  outside  to  the  inside:  and 
exoimoae  when  it  operates  from  the  inside  to 
the  outside  of  the  body  acted  upon.    [Endos- 

MOSB.] 

Bxostoma  (Gr.  I(«,  and  arSfio,  a  mouth). 
In  Botany,  a  term  invented  to  denote  the  pas- 
sage through  the  outer  integument  of  an  ovule, 
commonly  called  the  forameH. 

Bzostoals  (Gr.).  In  Anatomy,  a  swelling 
or  tumour  of  a  bone. 

Exostosis.  In  Botany,  a  disease  to  which 
the  roots  and  stems  of  trees  are  subject,  when 
knots  or  large  tumours  are  formed  upon  or 
among  the  wood.  It  is  caused  by  a  stoppage 
of  growth  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  attempt  at 
excessive  developement  on  the  other.  It  is 
from  sections  of  the  exostoses  of  trees  that  some 
of  the  most  beautiftil  wood  used  by  cabinet- 
makers is  obtained.  These  knots  are  sometimes 
called  knaurs. 

Ssostra  (Gr.  ilt&<prpa).  In  ancient  Archi- 
^<^ure,  a  machine  for  representing  the  interior 
part  of  a  building,  as  connected  with  the  scene 
of  a  theatre. 

Exo^nu.  In  ancient  Military  art^  a  bridge 
wQst  out  of  a  turret  upon  the  wall  of  a  town, 
oy  which  the  besiegers  obtained  an  entrance. 

■«ot6Hc.     [ESOTBWC] 

Hiofbeeiiim  (Gr.  €£«,  and  Hitti,  receptacle). 
In  Botany,  that  portion  of  an  anther  from  which 
the  pollen  is  incorrectly  supposed  to  separate ; 
It  IS  the  coating  of  the  anther. 
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Bxotic  ^Gr.  I^orruc^s,  foreign).  Anything 
introduced  into  one  oountxy  from  some  other 
country.  In  Gardening,  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  plants  which  require  protection  in  winter,  or 
to  plants  in  general  which  are  not  European. 

BziMUisloii  (Lat  expando,  I  open  out).  One 
of  the  most  common  and  obvious  effects  of  heat, 
which  expands  or  enlarges  the  bulk  of  all  the 
forms  of  matter.  The  expansion  of  solids  by 
increase  of  temperature  is  comparatively  small; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  carefully 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  any  substance 
when  cold,  and  again  when  heated :  an  iron  bar, 
for  example,  fitted  to  a  gauge,  which  shows  its 
length  and  breadth,  will  no  longer  pass  through 
the  apertures  when  heated.  Among  solids  the 
metals  are  most  expansible  and  co&tractile  by 
heat  and  cold;  but  they  vary  much  in  this 
respect^  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
exhibits  the  change  of  dimensions  which  several 
of  them  undergo  when  heated,  from  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water : — 

Temperatiue 

— — >. , 


S2° 

212<» 

Platinum . 

.     120,000 

120,104 

Steel 

120,147 

Iron 

120,151 

Copper    . 

•^ 

120,204 

Brass 

— 

120,230 

Tin 

^^ 

120,290 

Lead 

— 

120.245 

Zinc 

— 

120,360 

The  average  expansion  of  glass  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  platinum. 

The  expansibility  of  di^erent  liquids  is  also 
very  variable ;  ether  for  instance,  and  alcohol, 
are  more  expansile  than  water,  and  water 
more  than  mercury.  The  expansibility  of  mer- 
cury is  applied  to  a  very  useful  purpose  in  the 
construction  of  the  common  thermometer. 

In  general,  all  liquids  expand  and  contract 
in  proportion  as  they  are  heated  and  cooled ; 
but  to  this  law  there  is  a  remarkable  and  ano- 
malous exception  in  regard  to  tcater.  When  a 
large  thermometer  tube  is  filled  with  water 
of  the  temperature  of  60'',  and  placed  in  a 
cold  situation,  or  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
pounded  ice,  the  water  soes  on  shrinking  in 
the  tube  till  it  has  attained  the  temperature 
of  about  40° ;  and  then,  instead  of  continuing 
to  contract  till  it  freezes  (as  is  the  case  with 
other  liquids),  it  slowly  expands,  and  actually 
rises  in  the  tube  until  it  reaches  the  freezing 
point  In  this  case,  the  expansion  above 
40^  and  below  40^  seems  to  be  equal ;  so  that 
water  will  be  of  the  same  bulk  at  48^  and 
at  32°.  This  anomalous  expansion  of  water 
by  cold  is  productive  of  some  important  conse- 
quences, confsidered  as  a  natural  operation ; 
for  if  water,  like  other  fluids,  went  on  increas- 
ing in  density  till  it  froze,  the  consequence 
would  be  that  large  bodies  of  water,  instead 
of  being  only  superficially  frozen  in  winter, 
would  be  converted  throughout  into  solid 
masses  of  ice.  Let  us  take  a  fresh-water  lake 
as  an  example.'    The  earth   being  in  winter 
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wanner  than  the  air,  the  heat  is  withdzawn 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  cold 
breezes  that  blow  over  it ;  and  the  whole  body 
of  water  has  its  temperature  lowered  to  40^,  | 
which  is  the  point  oj  its  greatest  density — a 
temperature  perfectly  congenial  to  fish  and 
most  other  aquatic  animals.  The  cold  now 
continues  to  opcrat«  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water;  but,  instead  of  diminishing  its  bulk, 
and  thei*efore  rendering  it  hfavier  than  the 
warmer  water  beneath,  the  cold  expands  it,  and 
renders  it  lighter ;  so  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  stratum  of  ice-oold  water  (at 
32^)  will  be  found  lying  upon  the  mass  of 
warmer  water  beneath  it  (at  40**).  The  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  continuing,  the  surface  of 
the  lake  will  soon  freeze,  but  the  water  imme- 
diately below  the  superficial  covering  of  ice 
will  be  found  comparatively  warm  ;  and  as 
water  is  almost  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the  ice  attains  any 
tliickness ;  and  the  whole  body  of  water,  if  of 
any  depth,  can  never  freeze  throughout.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  obvious  that  the  retardation  of 
freezing  will  be  proportional  to  the  depth  of 
water  which  has  to  be  cooled ;  and  hence  some 
very  deep  basins  or  lakes  are  under  ordinary 
circumstances  scarcely  ever  even  covered  by  ice. 

As  liquids  are  enlarged  and  consequently 
rendered  specifically  lignter  by  heat,  very  dif- 
ferent effects  are  produced  by  applying  heat  to 
different  parts  of  the  vessels  containing  them. 
If  the  heat  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
the  liquid  is  soon  heated  equally  throughout, 
and  made  to  boil ;  but  if  the  surface  only  be 
heated,  it  may  then  be  boiled  and  evaporated, 
while  the  lower  parts  remain  quite  cold. 

Aeriform  bodies  and  vapours  are  the  most 
expansible  forms  of  matter,  and  they  present 
an  important  peculiarity  ;  for  in  other  sub- 
stances each  individual  has  its  own  deeree  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  whereas  aU  aSri- 
form  bodies  expand  and  contract  alike;  so 
that  if  we  accurately  determine  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  any  one  of  them,  that  know- 
ledge applies  to  all  the  rest.  100  measures  of 
air  when  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water,  suffer  an  increase  of  bulk 
equiu  to  37'6  parts ;  so  that  100  cubic  feet  of 
air  at  32^  become  dilated  to  137}  cubic  feet 
at  212<>. 

Bxpaiiflloa  Oear.  The  machinery  fitted 
to  an  engine  for  the  puipose  of  cutting  off* 
the  steam  at  different  portions  of  the  stroke, 
according  to  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be 
effected  by  the  engine.  The  steam  in  these 
cases  is  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder  at  the 
pressure  under  which  it  is  generated ;  it  is  then 
cut  off|  at  the  portion  of  the  stroke  the  engineer 
thinks  fit ;  and  finishes  the  stroke  by  its  natund 
expansion.  Sometimes  the  term  expansion 
joint  is  applied  to  such  joints  as  are  made 
with  a  stuffing-box  or  an  elastic  junction  on 
their  length,  which  will  allow  them  to  expand 
freely  under  the  effects  of  the  alteration  of 
temperature  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  by 
the  passage  of  steam  through  the  pipes. 
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of  IdXtm  By  this  t<>rm 
writers  on  annuities  and  raversioiis  express  the 
mean  duration  of  human  life,  after  a  specifird 
age,  according  to  a  given  table  of  mortabTv. 
With  regard  to  an  individual  of  a  given  a^t-, 
the  expectation  of  life  is  the  mean  number  oi 
future  years  which  individuals  of  that  age,  odc 
with  another,  actually  live.  The  erpectah'n 
of  life,  according  to  this  definition,  difioa  a!t«.'- 
gether  from  what  is  called  the  probabU  ltj\. 
The  latter  term  denotes  the  period  at  the  rod 
of  which  the  probability  of  being  alive  is  equai 
to  that  of  being  dead,  or  is  equal  to  } ;  aci 
this  is  manifestly  the  period  in  which  tii^ 
number  of  lives  in  the  table,  beginning;  with 
any  given  age,  is  reduced  to  one-lu&lf.  Tbas,  if 
in  a  given  table  of  mortality  we  find  that  l,<XKi 
indii-iduals  are  living  at  the  age  of  40,  acd 
that  of  these  600  only  are  living  at  the  age  J 
63,  then  the  probable  life  of  an  indiridcl 
aged  40,  according  to  that  table,  would  be  23 
years ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  even  wager  wb— 
ther  he  will  be  alive  or  dead  at  the  end  of  '23 
years.  The  mean  l\ff%  or  (xpectatum  of  Uf'',  \^ 
however,  quite  different  in  principle  (though  m 
most  tables  not  very  difi^rent  in  amount  X  asi 
depends  on  the  same  mathematical  probabilitir^ 
of  living  over  each  future  year  of  life,  to  the  k-t 
in  the  table,  as  are  employed  in  the  calculation 
of  life  annuities.    It  is  computed  as  ft^ows  :— 

Let  the  probabilities  that  a  life  of  a  giv«a 
age  will  live  over 

1,         2,         3,        4  ...  X  yean, 
^  T\         Pi         pa         p4'  '  .  J»«respectire]T: 
then  the  probability  that  the  life  will  fail  lo 
any  given  year  x,  isp  ..i— j^.. 

Now,  in  computing  the  portion  of  exisctei].^ 
which  an  individual  may  expect  to  eojoy  is 
respect  of  any  future  year  «,  there  are  two  eon- 
tingenciee  to  be  considered:  Ist  The  indir!- 
dual  may  live  over  that  year,  in  which  casf  b^ 
will  ei\joy  a  whole  year  of  iife»l.  But  the 
probability  of  this  eyent  is  p^ ;  therefore 

is  the  portion  of  time  he  may  at  present  expr^rt 
to  live  in  respect  of  that  year.  2nd.  The  ilJ- 
vidual  may  die  in  the  course  of  that  year;  arid 
as  the  chances  of  dying  at  any  particular  part 
of  the  year  are  equal,  we  must  suppose  him  to 
die  at  the  middle  of  the  year ;  in  this  ca<>^> 
therefore,  he  enjoys  half  a  year  of  lifc=^ 
But  the  probability  that  his  death  will  happt'o 
in  the  xm  year  is  Pn.^i'-Px;  consequently 

*(P.-i-J'«) 
is  the  portion  of  time  he  may  hope  to  Vve.  in 
respect  of  that  year,  on  the  second  oontingenrv. 
Adding  the  two  results  together,  we  get 

Pk  +  UPm'I-Px)  ^iiPx^i-^-P*) 
fbr  the  whole  of  his  expectation  of  life  in  re- 
spect of  the  s^  year  from  the  present  Sub- 
stituting successively  the  numbers  1,  2,  3.  &c. 
for  X,  in  order  to  get  the  expectation  for  etch 
succeeding  year  till  the  last  age  in  the  tabie, 
and  denoting  the  sum  of  the  expectations  by  E, 
we  find  (since  /»©=  1) 
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B'^Hl+Pi+Pi+Pn  +  Sic.) 

consequently, 

E=J+i)i+^a+p.  +  &c..  .  .  .  (1). 

Thiu  it  appears  that  the  true  Talue  of  the 
expectation  of  life  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
probabilitiee  of  the  life  enduring  through  1,  2, 
3,  &c.  yeaifl  to  the  limiting  age  of  the  table  of , 
mortalitj,  increased  by  {.    The  labour  that 
would  be  required  to  sum  this  series  for  every  I 
different  age  is  avoided  by  deducing  the  expec- 
tation  of  one  age  from  that  of  the  next  older,  ' 
as  is  usually  done  in  computing  annuity  tables. 
Thus,  let  E^  denote  the  expectation  of  life  for 
an  individual  one  year  older  than  the  former, 
aad  let  the  probabilities  of  his  living  over  1,  2, 
3,  &c  years  be  respectively  ^^i  92t  ^3>  &<^> 
then  we  must  have 

^i*J  +  Sfi  +  ya  +  9's  +  &C'  ....  (2). 
But  from  the  nature  of  the  probabilities  in 
question, 

Ps  ^Px  y«. 

Substituting,  therefore,  these  values  in  (1),  we 
find 

E«J+p^(l+5r^  +  j^  +  gr3  +  &c).   .(3). 

Whence,  on  eliminating  ^i  ■>-  ?« -*■  9s  +  ^^»  ^^^m. 
the  two  eqaations  (2)  and  (3^  we  get 

E-J«;ii(E,  +  J), 

vhich  is  the  most  convenient  form  under  which 
the  formula  can  be  put  for  computation. 

For  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  probabilities  PiP^ps,  &c.,  are  determined 
from  the  ordinary   tables   of   mortality,   see 

ANJfriTT. 

The  following  table,  from  Mr.  Hilne^s  IVea- 
Use  on  the  Valuation  of  Annuities  and  Aswt' 
awes  (toL  iL  p.  665)  shows  the  expectation  of 
life  at  every  ase,  according  to  the  law  of  mor- 
tality at  Carlisle :— 
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EXPIATION 

Bxpeetorants  (Lat.  expectorare,  to  expec" 
torate).  Medicines  which  increase  the  secretion 
of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucus.  The  term 
expectoration  is  applied  to  anything  cast  off 
from  those  vessels  or  from  the  cells  of  the  lungs 
by  spitting  or  coughing. 

Bxpeetoratton  (Lat  expectorare).  The 
act  of  q'ecting  matters  from  the  chest  The  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  matter  ejected,  which 
is,  however,  more  properly  termed  sputum, 

Bzpeadltore  (Lat  expendo,  /  patf  out). 
In  Finance,  the  charges  levied  annually  on 
the  community  for  the  public  service.  The 
items  of  the  public  expenditure  are  generally 
tabulated  under  four  great  heads:  1.  The  in- 
terest and  management  of  the  public  debt ;  2. 
The  civil  list  and  dvil  charges  of  all  kinds ; 
3.  The  forces  ;  4.  The  charge  of  collection. 

Up  to  1854  it  was  the  practice  to  complete 
the  financial  year  on  the  6th  of  January.  In 
this  year,  however,  a  change  took  place;  and  it 
was  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  admi- 
nistration that  the  financial  year  should  end  on 
the  3 1st  of  March.  As  a  rule,  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  for  the  forthcoming  year  is  the 
first  duty  of  parliament  in  the  vote  of  supplies, 
the  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
being  based  upon  the  supply  granted.  If  ex- 
traordinaiy  expenses  become  necessary,  a  sup- 
plementary budget  is  prepared. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  gross  expen- 
diture for  the  last  fifteen  years : — 


Years  ended  Jan.  6, 

£ 

1860.  66,287.632. 

1861.  64,746,176. 

1862.  63,860,446. 

1863.  66,117.666. 

1864.  66,647,991. 
Qr.  to  April  6, 

1864.  14,012,164. 

Uar.  81, 
1866.  69,012,760. 


Yean  ended  l£ar.  81, 

£ 
1856.  92,986,737. 

1867.  76,042.670. 

1868.  68,128,859. 

1859.  64,663,883. 

1860.  69,502,289. 

1861.  72,842,059. 

1862.  72,086,486. 
1868.  70,362,008. 
1864.  67,856,286. 


During  the  last  four  years  2,870,000/.  have 
been  raised  for  fortifications  on  terminable 
annuities,  this  sum  being  included  in  the  ex- 
penditure. Of  the  several  charges  enumerated 
above,  the  interest  and  management  of  the 
debt  has  diminished;  while  the  expenditure 
for  civil  and  military  purposes  has  greatly 
increased. 

Bxperimentiuii  Cmols  (Lat).  Bacon's 
Crucial,  or  decisive  experiment  (so  called  from 
the  crosses,  or  finger-posts  on  roads),  as  at  once 
determining  between  two  or  more  possible 
conclusions. 

SKplation  (Lat.  expiatio).  In  its  most 
extended  meaning,  the  act  by  which  a  guilty 
person  makes  atonement  to  religion,  morals^ 
or  society  at  large,  for  any  crime  or  faulty 
whatever  be  its  nature  or  extent  In  most  of 
the  ancient  religious  systems  the  idea  of  expia- 
tion was  confined  to  cases  of  blood-shedding ; 
and  its  growth  can  be  traced  through  the 
practice  of  compensation  in  money  to  a  fixed 
ceremonial  adnunistered  by  kings  or  priectf. 
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This  ceremonial  varied  with  the  character  of 
erery  nation  and  the  nature  of  the  crime  which 
it  was  intended  to  expiate.  Among  the  Oreeks 
and  Romans,  expiations  were  sometimes  made 
for  whole  cities.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
practice  of  expiation  for  murder  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  (Grote's  History  of  Greece^  part  L  ch.  i) 
[Sacriftcb.] 

Bzplratloii  (Latb  exspiratio).  In  Physio- 
logy, the  movements  by  which  the  air  that  has 
been  changed  by  the  respiratoiy  process  is 
expelled  from  the  lungs ;  they  are  chiefly  due 
to  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  lungs  and  the 
walU  of  the  chest,  after  they  have  been  dilated 
in  the  act  of  inspiration. 

Mzplidt  Vimetloii.  A  variable  is  said  to 
be  an  explicit  function  of  several  others  when 
its  value,  expressed  in  terms  of  those  of  the 
independent  variables,  is  given.    Thus,  if 

#»a«*+  24*^ +cy*, 

z  is  said  to  be  an  explicit  function  of  x.  If  on  the 
other  hand  z  were  connected  with  x  and  y  bv  an 
equation  of  any  other  form,  it  would  be  called 
an  implicit  function  of  the  latter. 

Bxplosion  (Lat  explosio).  In  Natural 
Philosophy,  a  sudden  and  violent  expansion 
of  the  parts  of  any  object.  Explosion  differs 
from  expansion  in  this,  that  whereas  the  for- 
mer is  always  sudden,  and  only  of  momentary 
duration,  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  some  gra- 
dual and  continued  power,  acting  uniformly 
for  some  considerable  time.  [Expamsiom; 
Mattbb,  Pbopbbtibs  of.] 

Sxponent  (Lat.  expono,  I  set  out).  In 
Algebra,  a  number,  or  a  symbol  representing 
a  number,  which  when  written  above  and  to  the 
right  of  any  symbol  of  quantity,  indicates  that 
a  corresponding  power  of  that  quantity  is  to  be 
taken.  Thus  a*  denotes  the  third  power  of  a, 
and  8  is  said  to  be  the  exponent  or  index  of  that 
power ;  usually,  though  less  strictly,  it  is  called 
the  exponent  of  a.  Thus  a*  is  merely  an  abbre- 
viation for  a  a  Uf  and  firom  the  definition  ofan 
exponent  it  follows  at  once  that  a*'*' ■» a"  a". 
The  notation  of  exponents  was  introduced  by 
Descartes,  and  being  extremely  convenient  was 
soon  extended.  The  convenUon  upon  which 
the  extension  is  based  is  the  general  truth  of 
the  last  equation.  Thus  if  we  ask  for  the 
meaning  of  a  ne^tive  or  fractionid  exponent, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  last  equation  shall 
hold  for  all  values  of  m  and  n,  we  find  that  since 

«•  must  be  a  symbol  for  1,  no  matter  what  a 
represents.  Simikrly,  a**-*  must  denote  the 
reciprocal  of  a",  since 

A^in,  a  fractional  exponent  must,  consistently 
with  the  above  convention,  indicate  that  a  cer- 
tain root  of  a  power  is  to  be  taken.  Thus 
the  symbols 

ought  to  have  the  same  meaning ;  for  according 
to  the  conventional  law  of  exponents, 
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a' 


,1  at  a*-al*W„(.l)'.^. 

The  ezpoDential  notation  was  sabseqaentlj 
extended  to  symbols  of  opeiatioiL  Thus  if  # 
indicate  any  openiion  to  be  performed  upon  a 
quantity  f,  and  ^(«)  denote  the  rssnlt  of  th&t 
operation,  ^(x)  would  denote  the  ramlt  of 
operating,  in  a  similar  manner,  upon  the  formfr 
result  f  («).    For  instance^ 

♦(x)-.l  +  2*, 
then 

Separating  the  symbols  of  operation  and  qn;is- 
tity,  we  might  write  as  before^ 

and  draw  analogous  condusions.  Thus,  f  *  vnal-i 
indicate  an  operation  which,  like  the  mnltif  lo- 
cation by  umty,  produces  no  change  on  tJ>^ 
subject ;  that  is  to  say,  ^(x)»lxsjr.  A^Id, 
^-^  would  indicate  an  operation  whoje  eff»it 

is  cancelled  by  the  direct  operation  f,  and  r 
would  denote  an  operation  whidi,  repntt^ 
three  times  successively,  yields  the  ssme  lesiilt 
as  the  performance,  twice  foooeasiTely,  of  the 
operation  ^. 

Bzponentlal  Wq^aMMamm  An  eqnatioD 
which  involves  terms  wherein  the  unkDovn 
quantity  appears  as  an  escponent  or  as  a  ooosti- 
tuent  of  an  exponent  The  simplest  fiorm  of 
exponential  equation  is  «*««& ;  one  of  its  solu- 
tions is  the  logarithm  of  h  to  the  bate  a,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  ratio  of  the  logarithm  nf  '^ 
to  that  of  0,  the  bases  being  the  same,  but  arbi- 
traiy.  This  is  only  one  solution ;  the  cqiutico 
has  innumerable  other  imaginary  roota^  u<i  ^ 
consequently  tranectndefiUaL  A  curve  in  vboee 
equation  the  coordinates  appear  as  exponents 
is,  in  like  manner,  called  an  exponentiel  cu^ 
The  logarithmie  curve  may  serve  as  an  asinpK 

Bsponanttal  Thaoraoi.  The  exprssic'c 
of  a  number  in  ascending  powers  of  its  loga- 
rithm.    It  may  be  thus  obtained: 


(-a- 


l+x  + 


M) 


(-a(-i) 

1.2.3 


1.2 


-t-ftCn 


by  the  binomial  theorem.    By  putting  '*f<  » 
and  raising  the  result  to  the  j4  power,  thit 

series,  which  is  convergent  for  all  valaes  of  - 

less  than  unity,  will  manifestly  be  npodveed, 
and  on  supposing  n  to  be  infinitdiy  gRtt  is 
the  two  identical  series  thus  obtained,  we  bir* 


•s  *• 


-[ 


i.i.A.  ■ 


1.2     1.2.3 


1.2"^1.2.8 


»«r 


The  number  here  rapresentel  by  *  hi*  tj* 
value  27182818234  .  .  . ,  and  U  tanned  tlit 
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base  of  the  natural  or  Napierian  system  of  Utga-^ 
ritkms.  The  abore  is  the  exponential  theorem 
in  its  simplest  fonn;  it  is  oonvergent  for  all 
raloes  of  x.  Pntting  x  log*  a  in  place  of  x,  and 
observing  that  e^a^^o,  it  becomes 

fl»»l  +  (log,a)»+^^^^  .  x»  +  &c.  , .  ., 

▼hich  is  the  complete  exponential  theorem.  If 
a^  be  put  in  the  form 

tl  +  (a-l)]«, 

and  expanded  by  the  binomial  theorem,  the 
coefficient  of  x,  which  by  the  aboTe  series  is 
logaOy  will  be  found  to  be 

(a-l)-J(a-l)"+i(a-l)»&c  .  .  .; 

whence,  putting  suoceasiyelj  1+x  and  1— x 
in  plaoA  of  a  and  deducting  the  results^  is 
obtained  the  series, 

by  means  of  which  natural  logarithms  may 
be  calculated,  and  thence  all  others.     [LooA- 

SITHlfS.] 

azpoirts  (Lat.  exporto,  /  carry  out).  The 
commoditips  manufactured  at  home  for  the 
parpose  of  exchange  aoainst  the  productions 
of  foreign  countries,  and  shipped  for  that  end, 
«re  popnlariy  called  by  this  name.  These  ex- 
ports are  Talued  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and, 
as  a  rale,  pay  for  the  imports;  the  difference 
in  value  b^:ween  the  estinuited  price  of  im^rts 
and  exports  beinx,  minus  the  chaige  of  camage, 
the  profit  of  trade. 

Toe  followinff  is  the  declared  real  value  of 
British  and  Iriu  produce  exported  during  the 
last  sixteen  years: — 

£  £ 

1849.    63,596,026.  1867.  122,066,107. 

1860.    71,367,885.  1868.  116,608,766. 

1851.  74,448,722.  1859.  130,411.529. 

1852.  78.076,854.  1860.  136.891,227. 

1853.  98.933.781.  1861.  125.102,814. 

1854.  97,184,726.  1862.  123,992,264. 
1856.  95,688,086.  1863.  146.489,768. 
1856.  116,826,948.  1864.  160,436,000. 

There  is,  however,  another,  and  still  more 
important  sense,  in  which  exports  may  be  un- 
derstood; that  is,  as  indading  not  only  all 
manufacUires  and  other  goods  shipped  to 
foreign  countries  in  payment  of  impdHs,  but 
all  the  capital  which  seeks  a  more  remunerative 
investment  in  foreign  countries.  This  exporta- 
tion of  capital,  though,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, scantily  taken  account  of  in  investigating 
the  trade  of  a  country,  produces  most  im- 
portant effects  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
ultimately  on  prices  at  home ;  for  when  the 
amount  of  such  investments  or  loans  is  added 
to  the  rest  of  the  exports,  it  may  induce  an 
adverse  state  of  the  exchanges,  necessitate  the 
efflux  of  bullion,  and,  in  order  to  arrest  such  an 
efflux,  compel  the  levy  of  a  high  rate  of  dis- 
count, and,  by  forcing  exportation  at  lower 
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prices,  diminish  the  rate  of  profit  achieved  by 
the  manufacturer  or  producer. 

BzpreMloB  (Lat  expressio).  In  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  representation  of  the  various  passions 
of  the  mind. 

■xaortod  (Lat  exsertus,  thrust  oui\  In 
Botany,  a  term  applied  to  stamens  when  longer 
than  the  corolla. 

Bxaloeator  (Lat  exsicco,  7  dry  up).  An 
apparatus  for  drying  humid  substances,  con- 
sisting generally  of  a  chamber  through  which  a 
current  of  warm  and  dry  air  may  be  passed, 
and  which  may  contain  sulphuric  acid,  quick- 
lime, or  other  substances  which  readily  absorb 
aqueous  vapour. 

■ztensor  BKosoIes  (Lat.  extendo,  I  stretch 
outy.  As  opposed  to  fieior  muscles^  those 
which  extend  any  limb  or  part ;  the  muscle  in 
the  fore-arm  wmch  extends  the  joints  of  the 
fingers,  called  the  extensor  digitorum,  is  an 
instance. 

Bsteat.  In  Law,  a  writ  of  execution 
(sometimes  called  an  ex^en<ft/aaaa),  directed  to 
the  sheri£^  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods, 
or  the  lands  only,  of  a  debtor.  Writs  of  extent 
were  of  two  kinds — extent  in  chief  and  extent 
in  aid ;  to  both  of  which  the  king  was  entitled 
by  ancient  prerogative,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining satisfaction  of  debts  originally  due  to 
him,  or  assigned  to  the  crown.  The  writ  of 
extent  in  chief  is  a  proceeding  by  the  king  for 
the  recovery  of  his  own  debt,  and  in  which  he 
is  the  real  plaintiff.  The  writ  of  extent  in  aid 
is  also  sued  out  at  the  instance  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown  a^nst  the  debtor  of  a 
crown  debtor ;  but  in  this  proceeding  the  crown 
is  the  nominal  plaintiff  only,  the  party  proceed- 
ing under  the  writ  of  Kz^xorr  [which  see].  Under 
this  writ  the  lands,  tenements^  and  possessions, 
as  well  as  the  person  of  the  defendant^  may  be 
taken  in  execution ;  and  if  within  seven  davs 
he  do  not  liquidate  the  debt,  a  writ  of  venai' 
tioni  exponas  is  issued  to  sell  the  same;  the 
crown  oaiming  a  priority  of  satisfaction  over 
every  other  creditor. 

Bztlne.  The  external  membrane  of  the 
pollen  grain  of  plants.     [Exdctiztb.] 

Bztraot  or  Bxtraotiwe  Matter  (Lat 
extractus,  part  of  extraho,  /  draw  out).  The 
term  extract  is  applied  in  Pharmacy  to  the 
brown  substance  which  remains  after  the  eva- 
poration of  certain  decoctions  or  infusions  of 
vegetables;  thus  we  have  extract  of  bark,  ex- 
tract  of  rhubarb,  and  so  on.  These  extracts  are 
usually  mixtures  of  various  soluble  matters,  along 
with  a  certain  portion  of  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle  of  a  brown  colour,  or  which  becomes 
so  by  exposure  to  air,  and  which  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  soluble  in 
ether.  It  combines  with  alumina,  and  is  often 
the  basis  of  brown  dyes :  it  is  this  principle 
which  chemists  call  extractive,  and  which  is  fre- 
quently closely  allied  to  various  forms  of  colour- 
ing matter. 

Bstimot  of  Xiea^L  A  term  applied  to 
the  impure  subacetate  of  lead  obtained  by  boil- 
ing litharge  in  vinegar.    It  was  first  used  by  a 
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surgeon  of  the  name  of  Goulard,  and  hence 
calle<l  GonJurcCa  ejctract  of  lead.  \ 

Bztraotloii  of  Xoats«    In  Arithmetic,  the  , 
operation  whose  object  is  the  discoveiy  of  the 
number  which,   when   multiplied  by  itself  a 
stated  number  of  times,  yields  a  given  result. 
[EvonmoN.]     An  interesting  account  of  the  ^ 
progress   made  in  the  extraction  of  roots  up 
to    the  year  1819,  when  Homer's  admirable  I 
method  was  published   in  the   Phil.   Trans., 
will  be  found  in  the  Companion  to  the  British 
Almanack  for  1839. 

Bxtraditton  (Lat.  ez,  and  trado,  /  hand 
over).  In  Intemational  Law,  the  obligation 
of  a  state  to  surrender  subjects  of  a  foreign 
state  charged  with  legal  offences  committed  in 
such  foreign  state.  This  has  been  held  by 
great  jurists  (Grotius  among  others)  to  follow 
from  the  comity  of  nations.  Others  deny  this ; 
and  in  practice,  extradition  is  only  made  in 
cases  where  a  convention  to  this  effect  subsists 
between  two  powers,  as  between  England  and 
France  (February  1843),  and  the  United  States 
(August  9,  1842),  enforced  by  stat.  6  &  7  Vict 
c.  75,  and  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  120.  (Phillimore's 
In temational  Law,  ch.  xxi. )  The  rule  of  refus- 
ing the  extradition  of  political  refugees  has  been 
always  maintained  by  Great  Britain,  and  gene- 
rally by  civilised  powers  powerful  enough  to  j 
adhere  to  it.  But  Austria,  Russia,  and  some 
of  the  German  powers,  have  special  treaties 
for  this  purpose. 

Bxtradoa  (Fr.).  The  external  outline, 
or  curve,  of  an  arch.  Generally  the  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  upper  curve  of  the  youssoirs, 
or  stones,  which  immediately  form  the  arch. 

■ztraTacMstes  ConstitBtloBeB  (Low 
Lat).  In  the  Canon  Law,  certain  papal  con- 
stitutions not  included  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici  are  so  called,  and  comprised  in  a 
separate  volume.  They  are  those  of  John 
XXII.  and  a  few  of  his  successors  in  the 
papacy. 

Matrayayn—  (ItaL).  In  the  Drama, 
pieces  usually  composed  regardless  of  rules, 
and  generally  of  the  burlesque  kind. 

ExTBAVAOAJNZA.  In  Music,  a  kind  of  wild 
and  incoherent  composition. 

Bztra^^aMition  (Lat.  extra,  external  to, 
and  vas,  a  vessel).  A  term  applied  to  fluids 
when  out  of  their  proper  receptacles  or  vessels. 
Thus  when  blood  is  thrown  out  upon  the  brain, 
or  into  any  cavities  of  the  body,  it  is  said  to  be 
extra  vasated. 

Bztreme  (Lat  extremus).  In  Logic,  has 
the  same  meaning  with  term,  when  used  in 
reference  to  a  proposition.  The  subject  and 
predicate  are  the  two  extremes  of  a  proposi- 
tion, the  copula  being,  as  it  were,  placed  be- 
tween them.  In  speaking  of  a  syllogism,  the 
extremes  arc  understood  to  mean  the  extremes 
or  terms  of  the  conclusion. 

Extreme  In  Music,  a  word  employed  in 
describing  those  intervals  in  which  the  diatonic 
distances  are  increased  or  diminished  by  a 
chromatic  semitone. 

Bxtreme  and  Mean  Satlo.     A  straight 
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line  is  said  to  be  divided  in  extreme  and  mean 
ratio  when  the  whole  is  to  the  grt^iter  part  as 
the  greater  part  to  the  less :  or  when  the  rect' 
angle  contained  by  the  whole  line  and  \hf. 
smaller  segment  is  equal  to  the  square  of  th«; 
greater  segment,  Euclid  shows  how  a  line  ma? 
be  divided  in  this  manner,  in  the  eleventh  pn>- 
position  of  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  by  mean? 
of  this  proposition  that  he  constmcta  a  regular 
decagon  on  a  given  straight  line. 

XztrenM  Vnotioa  (Lat  unctio,  an  anoint' 
ing).  One  of  the  seven  saeramenta  of  th? 
Romish  church,  founded  on  the  passage  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  '  If  any  be  sick  amonir 
you,  let  him  call  upon  the  elders  of  the  chorcn. 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  vit'j 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord*  (v.  14).  Tfaa 
ceremony  is  supposed  to  purify  the  soul  of  the 
dying  person  fiom  any  sins  that  he  may  hare 
committed,  and  which  have  not  been  previou.<>]y 
expiated  by  participation  in  tlie  other  m&jaa  of 
grace. 

■xtremltles.  In  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
the  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  In  Zoologr, 
the  arms  and  l^s,  and  aoalogons  members  in 
the  lower  animals. 

Sztrorse  or  BsrtrorsaL  In  Botany,  a  term 
used  in  describing  the  dirBction  of  bodies,  to 
denote  their  being  turned  from  the  axis  to 
which  they  appertain  ;  thus  anthers^  whose  lia^ 
of  dehiscence  is  towards  the  petals^  are  said  to 
be  extrorse, 

BztrowerstOB*  A  term  applied  by  surgical 
writers  to  those  malformations  of  the  body  in 
which  a  part  is,  as  it  were,  turned  wiong  side 
outwards.  Such  cases  are  congenital;  thus 
cases  aro  on  record  of  extro9trsum  of  the 
bladder,  in  which  there  is  a  eongenital  defrc: 
of  its  anterior  part,  and  of  the  oorrespondiag 
portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  so  tLit 
the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder  projects  aod 
forms  a  tumour. 

BxavisD  (Lat  that  which  is  cast  off  from  tie 
body).  This  term  was  applied  by  the  ILmus 
naturalists  and  poets  to  tbe  shed  akin  of  th*" 
snake.  It  is  extended  in  modem  Zoology  to 
the  external  layer  of  the  integument  of  ev^iy 
animal,  when  it  is  periodically  shed  entire  or  in 
laige  portions.  The  films  of  mucus  thrown  cS 
from  Uie  external  surface  of  most  zoophytes  and 
molluscs  may  be  regarded  as  exnviie ;  abo  tho«e 
portions  of  the  shell  which  tare  deserted  aid 
partitioned  off  by  a  new-formed  plate,  as  is 
the  Spondylus  varius,  and  chambered  univaltv 
shells  ;  but  the  exuvial  layers  are  retained  W 
adhesion  to  the  last  secreted  portion  of  the  ^^ iL 
In  insects  the  whole  integument  is  shed  gene- 
rally several  times  in  succession,  tJbe  \aslt  eed^sif 
taking  place  in  the  transition  fit>m  tbe  pi^  to 
the  imago  state.  In  the  Crustacea  the  exuvial 
shell  is  commonly  cast  annually ;  the  cepfaalo- 
thorax  or  carapace  cracks  longitudinally  dowa 
the  back,  and  the  limbs  are  withdrawn  af^er 
successive  painful  e£R>rta ;  the  lining  membrsuf 
of  the  stomach  is  at  the  same  time  shed. 

Fishes  seem  to  cast  off  exuvial  byen  of  ran- 
ciu  only ;  but  in  most  reptiles  the  epidermis  i& 
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periodically  moulted,  either  entire  or  to  large 
coherent  masses.    In  some  species  the  moulting 
coold  only  have  been  detected  by  careful  watch- 
ing, as  the  main  eyidence,  the  cast  skin,  is  made 
Hway  with  the  moment  the  operation  is  ended. 
Mr.  Bell  thus  describes  the  ecdysis  of  the  com- 
mon toad :  *  On  watching  care^y,  I  one  day 
observed  a  large  toad,  the  skin  of  which  was 
particularly  dry  and  dull  in  its  colours,  with  a 
bright^streak  down  the  mesial  line  of  the  back; 
and  on  examining  fVirther,  I  discovered  a  corre- 
sponding line  along  the  belly    This  proved  to 
arise  from  an  entire  slit  in  the  old  cuticle,  which 
esposed   to   Tiew  the  new  and  brighter  skin 
underneath.     Finding  therefore  what  was  about 
to  happen,  I  watched  the  whole  detail  of  this 
curious  process.    I  soon  observed  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  skin  thus  completely  diyided  con- 
tinued to  recede  further  and  further  from  the 
centre,  and  become  folded  and  rugose ;  and  after 
a  short  space,  by  means  of  the  continued  twitch- 
ing of  the  animal's  body,  it  was  brought  down 
in  folds  on  the  sides ;  the  hinder  leg,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  was  brouffht  for- 
ward under  the  arm,  which  was  preset  down 
upon  it;   and  on  the  hinder  limb  being  with- 
drawn, its  cuticle  was  left  inverted  under  the 
arm,  and  that  of  the  anterior  extremity  was 
now  loosened,  and  at  length  drawn  off  by  the 
assistance  of  the  mouth.    The  whole  cuticle  was 
thus  detached,  and  was  now  pushed  by  the  two 
hands  into  the  mouth  in  a  little  ball,  and  swal- 
lowed at  a  single  gulp.'      The  common  snake 
{Coluber  Natrix)  when  in  confinement  moults  as 
follows :  The  formation  of  the  new  cuticle  pro- 
duces a  detachment  of  the  old  from,  the  subja- 
cent living  parts,  aitd  the  latter  then  loses  part 
of  its  transparency  and  smoothness.      As  the 
cuticle  is  continued  over  the  cornea,  the  sight  of 
the  serpent  is  dimmed ;  its  motions  are  also  in 
some  degree  cramped,  and  it  endeavours  to  free 
itself  of  its  encumbrance  by  rubbing  the  sides 
of  its  mouth  against  any  rough  and  hard  resist- 
ing substance.      The  old  cuticle  is  thereby  de- 
tached firom  the  circumference  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  turned  back  over  the  head ;  and  the  im- 
pediment to  vision  being  thus  removed,  the  snake 
proceeds  with  more  vigour  and  rapidity  to  de- 
tach and  turn  back  the  cuticle,  by  repeating  the 
same  actions  as  those  with  which  it  commenced 
the  operation ;   and  at  length  it  literally  creeps 
out  of  its  skin,  which  is  left  inverted,  and  more 
or  less  entire,  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
animaPs  health  and  vigour  at  the  time  of  the 
operation.     The  rattlesnake  is  described  as  ac- 
tually inverting  and  drawing  off  its  own  skin. 
After  having  rubbed  back  the  cuticle  from  the 
head,  it  throws  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  in 
numerous  coils  aroimd  the  anterior ;  one  coU  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  detached  part  of  the  in- 
tegument ;  and  compressing  the  body  strongly, 
it  pushes  forward  the  head  and  neck,  gradually 
unfolding  the  coils  behind,  and  stripping  off  the 
fkin,  as  it  advances  forwards.      In  the  warm- 
hlooded  classes  the  periodically  moulted  fea- 
thers of  birds,  and  hairs  of  various  species  of 
Mammalia,  may  be  regarded  as  exuvial  deposits; 
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as  also  the  small  scales  of  the  scarf-skin  which 
are  incessantly  cast  off  in  man. 

■ye  (A. -Sax.  eage,  Gher.  auge,  Lat.  ocnlus). 
In  describing  the  structure  of  the  organ  of 
vision,  anatdmists  generally  refer  to  external 
and  internal  parts:  the  former  include  the 
eyebrows,  or  supcrcilia ;  the  eyelashes,  or  cUia; 
and  the  eyelids,  or palpebrtB.  The  cartilaginous 
edge  of  the  eyelids  is  called  the  tarsus,  in  which, 
as  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  are 
small  glands  which  secrete  a  lubricating  serous 
fluid,  called,  after  their  discoverer,  the  glands 
of  Heibomius.  Near  the  external  comer  or 
canthus  o(  the  eye,  and  in  a  depression  of  the 
frontal  bone,  are  the  lachrymal  glands  (fflandula  • 
lachrymala),  which  secrete  tears ;  their  ducts 
open  on  the  inner  siuface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 
The  little  projection  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  is  called  the  lachrymal  caruncle.  There 
are  also  two  small  orifices  observable  at  the 
inner  angle,  one  in  the  upper  and  one  in  the 
lower  eyelid,  which  are  called  the  puncta  la* 
chrymalia ;  they  convey  the  tears  oy  means 
of  two  small  tubes  to  the  lachryvud  sact 
whence  they  pass  by  the  nasal  duct,  which 
opens  under  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  into  the 
nose.  The  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye, 
called  also  tunica  albuginea,  or  white  of  the 
eye,  is  a  membrane  which  lines  the  inner 
eyelids  and  the  fore  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye.  The  internal  parts  of  the  eye  are :  the 
sclerotic  memhrarWy  which  is  the  hard  outer 
case  of  the  globe;  the  choroid  membrane,  which 
is  the  interior  coat  of  the  sclerotic,  beginning 
around  the  optic  nerve,  and  proceeding  to  the 
mai*gin  of  the  transparent  cornea,  where  it 
deflects  inwardly,  formine  the  iris,  the  posterior 
surface  of  which  is  called  the  uvea,  and  its  cen- 
tral openine  thD  PUpH,  which  is  muscular,  ad- 
mitting of  mlatations  and  contractions  so  as  to 
modify  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the 
inner  chambers  of  the  eye.  The  crystalline  lens 
is  a  pellucid  body  included  in  a  delicate  capsule, 
and  lodged  in  a  concave  depression  of  the  front 
of  the  vitreous  hwmourf  which  is  a  transparent 
and  pellucid  pulpy  texture,  filling  the  ball  of 
the  eye  behind  the  lens,  and  covered  externally 
by  the  hyaUrid  or  arachnoid  membrane.  The 
optic  nerve  enters  the  back  of  the  eyeball  by  a 
perforation  in  the  sderotie 
and  choroid  coats,  and  is 
spread  upon  the  posterior 
and  inner  surface  of  the 
latter,  forming  a  pulpy  fllm 
or  nervous  matter  called 
the  retina.  The  eye  is  moved 
by  six  appropriate  muscles. 
In  the  annexed  cut,  repre- 
senting a  section  of  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  a  is  the 
sclerotic  membrane  or  coat, 
h  the  iris,  c  the  retina,  d 
the  optic  nerve,  e  the  vitreous  hunour,  and  / 
tile  crystalline  lens.     [Vision.] 

Bye  Affate.  The  name  given  to  those 
kinds  of  dide  agate,  the  central  parts  of  which 
are  of  deeper  tints  than  the  rest  of  the  mass. 
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The  term  eye  agate  is  also  Applied  to  stalactitic 
carbonate  of  lime,  when  sections  made  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  display  a  darker  coloured  spot 
in  the  centre,  presenting  a  fancifdl  resemblance 
to  the  pupil  of  the  eje. 

Bye  of  a  Some.  In  Architecture,  the 
circular  aperture  in  the  summit  through  which 
light  is  admitted. 

Byo  8toaa«  A  small  calcareous  stone  found 
in  the  shells  of  some  moUusca,  and  formerly 
used  for  removing  substances  from  between  the 
lid  and  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Bjo  of  a  Volnto*  In  Architecture,  the 
circle  in  its  centre. 

.  Sye-^bolt.  On  Shipboard,  a  pointed  iron 
bar  with  a  hole  at  the  thick  ena  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  driven  into  one  of  the  timbers, 
and  then  to  have  a  rope  passed  through  the 
hole. 

Byo^iooo*  An  eye-piece,  or  power  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  the  lens  or  combination 
of  lenses  used  in  microscopes  or  telescopes  to 
examine  the  aerial  image  formed  at  the  focus  of 
the  object-glass.  The  ordinary  eye-piece  is  a 
combination,  and  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative.  The  former  consists  of  two  plano- 
convex lenses,  with  their  convex  sides  towards 
each  other ;  and  is  used  for  micrometers.  The 
negative  or  Huygenian  consists  of  the  same 
louses  with  the  convex  sides  turned  away 
from  the  eye.  Besides  these  there  are  in  use, 
for  observations  of  the  sun,  a  diagonal  eye-picce^ 
in  which  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  sun's 
light  and  heat  is  reflected  from  the  first  sur- 
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face  of  a  prism,  the  rest  being  tranmitted; 
and  Daw^e  solar  eye-pieee,  in  which  the  light 
is  reduced  by  observing  only  an  extremely 
minute  portion  of  the  solar  surface.  Stein- 
heil  and  Kellner  have  also  contrived  eye-pieces ; 
they,  however,  are  not  in  such  genaal  use. 
The  eye-piece  of  opera-glasses  conosts  of  « 
combination  of  biconcave  lenses — an  smn^re- 
ment  which  is  almost  out  of  date  ss  applied 
to  telescopes,  although  occasionally  it  may  he 
used  with  advantage. 

All  these  eye-pieces  except  the  last  men- 
tioned invert.  The  terreetrial  or  erecting  (p- 
piece  is  a  combination  of  four  lenses,  used  fcff 
terrestrial  telescopes. 

In  eye-pieces,  as  in  object-glasses,  the  opti- 
cian has  to  get  rid  of  spheric^  and  cfaromBtie 
aberrations :  it  is  also  a  sine  qu4  non  that  the 
field  of  view  shall  be  flat  Those  who  wish 
for  more  information  on  this  subject  should 
refer  to  exhaustive  memoirs  by  Mr.  Airy 
{^Cambridge  Pkil.  Drans.  vols.  iL  and  iii\ 
or  a  paper  by  Biot  {Memoirf*  deT  Institute 
1843). 

ayo-teetli-  The  two  upper  euspidati  an 
so  called  in  consequence  of  the  length  and 
direction  of  their  fangs,  which  extend  upwds 
nearly  to  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Byobiiglit.    [Euphrasia.] 

Syre.  In  old  English  Law,  signified  the 
court  of  justices  itinerant.  The  term  is  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  Lat  iter,  joumei/; 
as  Bracton  styles  tJhe  justices  who  presided  la 
these  coxutejtuticiarii  itinerantet. 
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V.  The  sixth  letter  of  the  BngUsh  and 
Latin  alphabets  ;  a  labiodental  aspirate,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  other  labiodental 
aspirate,  V,  which  the  letters  called  tenues,  o, 
k,  t,  bear  to  the  medim^  &,  g^  d.  It  oozresponds 
with  the  DiOAmcA  [which  see]  of  the  .£olian 
dialect,  to  which  it  is  closely  related  both  in 
form  and  power ;  and  is  susceptible  of  a  few 
interchanges,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  and  Latin 
languages. 

F.  In  Music,  a  note  of  the  scale,  oorrespond- 
ing  with  the  fa  of  the  French. 

Fa«  In  Music,  one  of  the  syllables  invented 
by  Guido  Aretino  to  mark  the  fourth  sound  of 
the  modem  scale  of  music ;  rising  thus :  ut^  re, 
mt,  fa.  It  is  now  used  by  the  French  and 
Italians  to  designate  our  note  F. 

Vaba  (Lat.  a  deani  A  genus  of  Leguminous 

51ants,  comprising  the  common  annual  Bean, 
\  vulgaris^  a  vegetable  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  derived  from  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian. As  an  esculent,  the  parts  eaten  are  the 
young  seeds,  which  are  very  nutritious.  Beans 
are  also  cultivated  as  a  farm  crop,  the  varieties 
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being  difftrent  from  tJioee  grown  in  gsrdeia. 
They  are  used  in  a  bruised  state  as  food  for 
horses,  and  ground  into  meal  for  fattening  pig^ 
dec.  Kidney  beans  are  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  Phaseolus, 

Vabaoeae.    [LaomnKoas.] 

VaMo  (Lat  fabuk).  In  Literatme.  a  too 
applied  originally  to  eveiy  flctitions  tale ;  hvt 
confined  in  modem  usage  to  a  class  of  tales, 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  which  ineolcste  a 
moral  precept  through  the  medium  of  a  short 
fictitious  story.  In  the  very  ancient  Isdm 
Fables  of  Pilpay,  the  Arabian  of  Lockman,  and 
the  Greek  of  .£sop,  the  fictitious  personages 
introduced  are  chiefly  animals,  endued  for  the 
purpose  of  the  stoiy  with  human  fiicultieB  and 
language;  and  hence  modem  fobulists  have 
generally  introduced  similar  agents  in  the 
greater  number  of  their  fables.  In  this  sen;^ 
Uie  fiible  is  synonymous  with  apologve,  and 
belongs  to  the  class  allegory.  Fables  are  either 
in  prose  or  vene ;  but  if  the  latter,  they  viU 
not  bear  with  propriety  a  highly  P^'**^.^ 
ornamental   character.     Herder  has  ^ridtd 
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ikblcs»  according  to  the  character  of  their' 
meaDing,  into  three  classes :  1.  Theoretic,  in- 
tended to  form  or  exercise  the  understanding ; 
2.  Moral,  which  contain  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  the  will;  3.  Fables  of  fate  or  destiny,  in 
which  the  narrative  contains  no  maxim  of  self- 
conduct,  as  it  merely  represents  a  series  of 
oontingencicss  brought  on  by  necessanr  connec- 
tion. But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  every 
fable,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  is  gene- 
rally used,  does  not  belong  properiy  to  the 
second  class ;  the  instances  cited  by  Herder  as 
appertaining  to  the  first  and  third  were  certainly 
intended  by  the  inventors  to  bear  a  moral 
meaning. 

rabllAnx  (Ft.).  In  French  literature,  the 
metrical  tales  of  the  Trouvires  or  early  poets 
of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  or  dialect  of  the  north  of 
France ;  composed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Tmom  In  Printing.  The  name /oc  (facsimile) 
was  given  by  the  early  printers  to  the  large 
ornamental  letter  used  at  the  commencement  of 
a  division  of  a  book. 

The  first  books  were  printed  in  imitation 

ot  and  sold  as,  MSS. ;  ana  the  printers  left  a 

blank  space  at  the  beginning  of  books,  chapters, 

&c.,  for  an  illuminator  to  fill  in  the  proper 

letters,  with   appropriate  ornaments  in  gold, 

silver,  and  colours.    When  printing  became  no 

longer  a  secret,  and  the  deception  could  not  be 

continued,   ornamental  letters  of  a  large  size 

were  introduced,  and  printed  with  two  ooloun, 

generally  red  and  blue,  the  letter  being  of  one 

colour,  and  the  flourishes  (extending  the  whole 

length  of  the  page)  in  the  other,  so  as  to  have 

the  appearance  of   being  done  with  a  pen. 

Then  succeeded  various  grotesque  figures,  to 

resemble  letters,  and  afterwards  small  capital 

letters,  with  ornaments  round  them,  forming  a 

square  design.     Subsequently  the  block  was 

pierced  so  that  any  letter  could  be  introduced, 

and  the  ornamental  part  used  for  any  initial ; 

and  the  next  plan  was  for  the  type-founders  to 

cast  the  letters  in  type-metal,  and  pierce  them 

for  general    use.    Lastly,   we  have  what  is 

called  a  two^line  letter^  a  larse  type  extending 

to  the  depth  of  two  or  more  lines,  the  modem 

representative  of  the  beautiful  coloured  initials 

of  the  illuminatL 

ViMHilinlle  (Lat.  make4ike).  This  term, 
expressed  in  French  by  the  wards  fttiS'SemblabUf 
si^ifies  an  exact  and  faithful  copy  of  any 
writing,  engraving,  or  other  work  of  art. 

'acade  (Fr.).  In  Architecture,  the  face,  or 
^nt,  of  any  building  towards  a  street,  court, 
garden,  or  other  place,  is  called  the  fa^de ; 
but  the  term  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the 
principal  elevation  of  the  building  to  which  it 
is  desired  to  direct  attention. 

I'aoe  (Lat  facies).  In  Fortification,  one  of 
the  sides  forming  the  salient  angle  of  a  ravelin 
or  bastion. 

Facb.    In  Solid  Geometry,  any  one  of  the 

planes  which  form  the  sur^e  of  a  polyhedron. 

l^aeet  (Fr.  facette).    A  lapidaiy*s  term  for 

the  small  plane  surfaces  cut  on  precious  stones 
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to  reflect  the  lights  and  so  to  increase  thelv 
lustre. 

Vaotal  Angle.    [ Anolb,  Facial.] 

Faeleata  (Lat.  uciens,  part,  of  facio,  / 
fMkt).  In  mcMdem  Algebra,  the  variables  of  a 
quantic  as  distinguished  from  the  coefficients. 
(Cayley  <0n  Quantics»'  PAi/.  TtaiM.  1854.) 

raolea  Bippoerattoa  (Lat.).  The  pecu- 
liar expression  of  countenance  which  indicates 
the  approach  of  death ;  it  has  been  accurately 
described  by  Hippocrates,  whence  the  above 
common  medical  term. 

Faolng.  In  Architecture,  this  term  is  ge- 
nerally employed  to  mean  the  better  description 
of  material  which  serves  to  mask  an  inferior 
one,  as  when  stone  facing  is  used  upon  brick- 
work,  &C. 

raetloB  ^Lat.  factio).  By  the  ancient  Bomons 
this  appellation  was  given  to  the  different  troops 
or  companies  of  combatants  in  the  games  of  the 
circus.  Of  these  factions  there  were  four — 
the  green,  blue,  red,  and  white ;  to  which  two 
others  were  said  to  have  been  added  by  the 
emperor  Domitian — the  purple  and  the  yellow. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  40,000  persons  were 
killed  in  a  contest  between  two  of  these  fac- 
tions; and  they  were  at  last  suppressed  by 
universal  consent  The  term  faction  is  ap- 
plied also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  any 
party  in  a  state  which  attempts  without  ade- 
quate motives  to  disturb  the  public  repose, 
or  to  assail  the  measures  of  government  with 
uncompromising  opposition.  In  the  ancient 
Gb-eek  republics,  faction  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent unparalleled  in  modem  times.  The  mid- 
dle ages  were  distinguished  chiefly  by  two  feic- 
tions,  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  who  long  krat 
Italy  in  a  state  of  alaim.  In  England,  tjGie 
term  faction  was  lon^  bandied  about  between 
the  three  great  parties  of  the  country,  the 
Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radicals,  being  applied 
indiscriminately  by  the  adherents  of  one  party 
to  those  of  the  other.     [Pabtt.] 

Vaotor  (Lat.).  In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
the  name  given  to  each  of  the  quantities  which 
we  multiply  into  one  another  in  order  to  form 
ifacere)  a  product  The  factors  of  a  number 
are  its  several  divisors  or  measures. 

Factor.  In  Mercantile  Law,  a  mercan- 
tile agent,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  property  which  he  is  commis- 
sioned to  dispose  of.  Under  the  law  which 
obtained  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
6  Geo.  I V.  c  94,  it  was  held  that  a  factor,  as 
such,  had  authority  to  sell  only,  and  not  to 
pledge,  the  goods  of  his  principal ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  a  party  who  had  made  a  bonA 
flde  advance  to  the  factor  on  the  credit  of  the 
goods  was  liable  to  restore  them  to  the  princi- 
pal without  his  being  bound  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance. By  that  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  any 
person  intrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  consign- 
ment or  sale,  with  goods,  &c.,  and  in  whose 
name  such  shall  have  been  dipped,  shall  be 
deemed  the  true  owner,  so  &r  as  to  entitle  the 
consignee  to  a  lien  thereon  in  respect  of  any 
money  or  negotiable  security  advanced  by  bu<£ 
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eoiurignee  for  the  use  of  the  person  in  whose 
name  Buch  gooda,  &c.  shall  have  been  shipped : 

Erovidod  the  consignee  has  no  notice,  bj  bUl  of 
iding  or  otherwise,  that  such  party  is  not  the 
true  owner.  Various  other  provisions  are  added 
by  the  same  Act,  to  the  effect  that  persons  in 
possession  of  bills  of  lading  shall  be  deemed 
owners,  so  far  as  to  make  TaUd  contracts ;  that 
no  person  can  acquire  a  security  upon  goods 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent  for  an  antecedent 
debt  beyond  the  amonnt  of  the  agent's  interest 
in  the  goods  ;  that  persons  may  contract  with 
known  agents  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, or  out  of  that  course,  if  within  the  agent's 
authority ;  that  persons  may  accept  and  take 
goods  in  pledge  from  known  agents;  and  a 
right  is  preserved  to  the  true  owner  to  follow 
his  goods,  while  in  the  hands  of  his  agent  or 
the  agent's  assignee,  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  such  agent  or  assignee.  A  factor  has  a 
general  lien  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  not 
only  for  incident^  charges,  but  as  an  it«m  of 
mutual  account  for  the  balance  due  to  him,  as 
long  as  he  remains  in  possession. 

In  Scotland,  the  term  factor  is  used  syno- 
nymously with  steward  in  England ;  it  is  also 
the  title  of  an  officer,  who  may  be  appointed 
by  parties  to  act  as  attorney  in  English  law,  or 
by  the  courts  (judicial  factor)  to  tidce  charge  of 
the  estate  of  a  minor  or  absent  person,  &c.; 
now  regulated  by  12  &  13  Vict,  c  61. 

raotor,  Zntevntttaff.  [Intiob^timq 
Factor.] 

Vaetortela.  A  name  ffiven  to  the  factors 
of  a  continued  product  when  the  former  are 
derivable  fix)m  one  and  the  same  ftmction  F  (x) 
by  successively  imparting  a  constant  increment 
or  decrement  A  to  the  independent  variable. 
Thus  the  product 
F(x).F(«+A).F(«+2A)...F[*+(n-l)A] 

is  called  a  factorial  term,  and  its  several  fiic> 
tors  take  the  name  of  factorials.  The  symbols 
X  <")  and  X '— ")  are  firequently  employed  to  de- 
note, respectively,  the  fiM^torial  terms 

«(x— 1)...  (x— m+1), 

x(x+l).  .(x  +  m— 1) 

VaoMvy  (Lai.  factor,  a  makery  The  ear- 
liest usage  of  this  term  was  to  signify  a  dAp6t 
for  goods.  In  this  sense  the  settlements  c^  the 
Kast  India  Company  were  called  factories. 
Gradually,  however,  the  word  has  been  limited 
to  establishments  in  which  certain  commodities 
are  manufactured,  as  ootton  and  woollen  stoflk, 
and  hardware  generally. 

Reports  of  the  wretched  condition  of  woric- 
people  in  factories  and  collieries,  and  evi- 
dence collected  before  pariiamentary  eom- 
mitteea,  led  to  the  framing  of  factory  Acts  for 
the  sapervision  of  these  establishments.  The 
legislation  was  resisted  partly  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  a  mischievous  interference  between 
employer  and  employed,  partlv  beeanae  it  was 
onesided  in  its  operation.  The  last  objection 
was  unqueationahly  the  most  impotiant    In 
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general,  factory  Acts  involve  the  nomisatioii  of 
an  inspector,  to  whom  a  district  is  sangT)^ 
and  secure  that  persons  of  tendsr  years  rM 
not  be  employed  at  all,  and  that  others  older. 
but  still  below  a  certain  age,  shall  only  be  em- 
ployed at  half  time,  provision  being  msde  for 
the  education  of  children.  In  some  cases  pro> 
visions  are  made  against  the  emploTmest  of 
women. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  these  liici- 
tAtions  have  been  politic,  however  little  ve  cst 
believe  that  policy  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
factory  laws.  Experience  has  shown  thai  a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  ejipeciiilj 
in  the  case  of  young  persons,  is  follotred  :t 
greater  effectiveness  in  the  labour  aSbn^HJ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  manufacturer  has  br<-n 
rather  benefited  than  injured  by  the  rert na- 
tions. But  what  applies  to  one  class  of  <^mpl  y 
ment,  applies  to  all  equally ;  and  if  snpern.».Ln 
and  limitation  are  desirable  in  the  case  of 
juvenile  and  female  labour  in  certain  e»tal^ 
lishments,  they  must  be  so  in  others,  vhe'b>r 
in  town  or  country.  There  cannot  be  the  sr^iC- 
est  reason  why  the  labour  of  diildren  shouid  W 
prohibited  in  large  and  weU-ventilated  iV- 
tories,  and  permitted  in  agricnltore— v.r 
women  should  be  protected  in  a  eoUiefj,  &lu 
worked  to  death  in  a  slopshop. 

The  chief  authority  on  &ctory  re^l:i*  "^« 
and  similar  sanitary  meaaures  is  Mr.  £u«::. 
Chadwick,  whose  writings  on  the  subject  mj 
be  eammined  with  advantage.  [Tavol  Ststsh  ] 

TmnJat  (Lat.  dim.  of  fax,  a  torch),  h 
Astronomy,  those  portions  of  the  son's  di«-.* 
which  appear  brighter  than  the  rest  of  hi 
surmce.  Kecent  investigations,  and  an  ru- 
mination of  the  Kew  sun  pictures,  render  it 
probable  that  these  are  the  highest  portions  cf 
the  sun's  dondy  photosphere.     [Suv.! 

raonltar  (Lat  fiicultaa).  In  £oelesis5t:*i> 
Law,  a  license  or  authori^  to  do  or  enjov  a 
certain  thing,  as  the  right  to  a  pew,  or  moz> 
ment,  or  particnlar  mode  of  burial.  The  r.  ::t 
of  focnlties  is  a  jurisdiction  belonging  to  ibe 
archbishop.    [EocxxaiAnTCAii  Covbts.] 

Facvltt.  In  the  Universities.  IntheorVis 
of  the  university  of  Paris  (which  is  eeosidei^l 
as  the  model  of  all  European  institutions  in  th^ 
middle  ages)  the  seven  liberal  arts  (gnmnur, 
logics  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrunomr. 
u^  music)  seem  to  have  been  the  subjects  cf 
academic  instruction.  These  constituted  vbtt 
was  afterwards  designated  the  Faculty  of  Art<- 
Three  other  faculties — ^those  of  divmity,  b*. 
and  medicine— were  Bnbse(|uently  addei  h 
all  these,  lectures  were  given,  and  degr^'i 
oonforred  by  the  univenity.  The  foar&ecLitief 
were  transplanted  to  Oxford  and  Ctmbri>V>'. 
where  they  are  still  retained;  although,  is 
point  of  &ct,  the  fiicultj  of  arts  is  the  onl j  o^e 
in  which  substantial  instruction  is  oommani- 
cated  in  the  academical  course.  By  an  anomalj 
of  ancient  date,  the  English  universittes  ais> 
give  degrees  in  idiat  is  not  properly  a  Undtj, 
but  only  a  faianch  of  one  of  the  tumltjet,  vii. 
On  the  Continent^  the  faculty  of  site  is 
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Bynonymons  with  that  of  philosophj.  In  Eng- 
land, that  of  diTinity  is  not  wholly  distinct 
from,  bat  superior  to,  that  of  arts ;  decrees  in 
the  latter  being  preliminary  qualifications  for 
those  in  the  former. 

Faonltj-f  Bean  o£  In  Scotland,  the 
elective  president  of  the  facnltj  of  advocates, 
answering  to  barristers  in  England. 

VflBoes  (Lat).  The  excrements;  nsually 
confined,  in  Physiology,  to  the  solid  matter 
eracnated  from  tne  alimentary  canaL  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  hnman  faeces  of 
consistence  somcient  to  form  a  coherent  mass 
are  composed  of: — 

Water 76-3 

fBile 
Albnmen 
Peculiar 
Salts 
Insoluble  residue  of  the  food 
Insoluble  matters  which  are  added 
in  the  intestinal  canal — ^mucus, 
biliary  resin,  fat,  and  a  peculiar 
animal  matter     ....    14*0 
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The  influence  of  various  foods  upon  the  com- 
position of  excrement  has  been  experimented 
upon  by  Dr.  Marcet,  Philosophical  XVansac- 
tions,  1861.     [EzcBBXBNT.] 

VflMnla  or  Feonla  (Lat.  diuL  of  fsex, 
a  sediment).  When  certain  vegetable  products 
are  bruised  and  mixed  with  water,  the  pulvero- 
lent  matter  which  subsides  is  called  the  fecuia 
or  faces;  it  is  commonly  of  a  starchy  nature, 
henoe  starch  is  often  caUedfecttla,    [Stabch.] 

ragglBff*    [PuBuc  Schools.] 

VacliM.  A  crystalline  alkaloid  found  in 
l)^ech-nut  {Faffus  sylvaticay 

'acopyram  (6r.  ^^6Sf  Lat  fagus,  and 
"^t,  wheat).  The  genus  of  the  Buckwheat, 
K  escuUntunif  sometimes  known  as  Polygonum 
^^'ffopyrum.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia»  but 
bas  been  so  long  cultivated  as  to  have  become 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  this 
oonntry,  it  is  chiefly  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  food  for  pheasants. 

Vagaa  (Lat. ).  The  Beech-tree  of  our  woods, 
F.  sylvatica^  is  the  principal  member  of  this 
genus  of  Corylaeea,  It  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  forms  a  large  handsome  tree,  es- 
pecially when  growing  on  chalky  hills.  Its 
timber,  though  not  of  Sxe  first  quality,  is  useful 
for  many  purposes,  and  it  ia  also  one  of  the 
most  useful  kinds  of  wood  for  fuel.  The  three- 
cornered  nuts  are  edible,  and  much  sought  after 
l>y  Bwine,  and  an  oil  is  expressed  from  them. 
In  gardens,  the  Purple  and  Copper  leaved  va- 
rieties are  trees  of  great  beauty. 

'  Phegos,  in  Greek,  means  oak,  never  beech : 
>Q  Latin  and  Gothic, /o^tts  and  b6ha  signify 
^ech,  and  beech  only.*  In  the  same  way,  the 
I^tin  qwrcuSf  which  signifies  only  oak,  repre- 
sents the  Teutonic  word  fir.  These  singular 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  the  same  words  are 
probably  to  be  explamed  by  the  change  of 
Vegetation  which  took  place  since  the  arrix-al 
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of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  races  in  their 
European  homes.  Similar  changes,  going  on 
in  words  at  the  present  day,  explain  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  phegos  retained  its  old  mean- 
ing, whil0  the  Italian  and  Teutonic  Aryans 
applied  the  word  to  the  new  beechen  forests 
which  were  springing  up  around  them.  (Max 
Miiller,  Lectures  on  Language^  second  series.) 

I'alilerx  (G«r.).  A  mineralogical  synonym 
of  Ghrey  Copper  Ore. 

7a]iliuilte.  A  mineral,  from  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden.    It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 

Vaienoe  (from  Faenza,  the  original  place 
of  manniacture).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  pottery, 
consisting  of  a  common  earthenware  ground, 
covered  with  a  glaze,  and  enamelled  with 
painted  designs.  It  is  also  called  Raphael  toare, 
because  Kaphael  was  thought  in  his  early  days 
to  have  been  engaged  on  this  department  of 
the  art:  but  tiiis  is  a  vulgar  error;  the 
Baphael  who  was  employed  in  painting  pottery 
was  a  Baffaello  Ciarla  of  Urbino,  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Although 
it  is  true  that  many  of  Baphael*s  designs  hare 
been  painted  on  pottery,  none  were  so  painted 
during  his  lifetime. 

Falntliir.    [Stncofb.] 

Valnts.  The  impure  and  weak  spirit  con- 
stituting the  last  runnings  of  the  still,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

Vair  (Fr.  foire).  A  meeting  held  at  stated 
times  of  the  year  in  particular  places,  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic,  to  which  merchants  resort 
with  their  wares.  Fairs,  in  Christian  countries, 
were  usually  held  on  particular  festivals ;  and 
are  so  still  in  England,  unless  where  they  have 
been  fixed  to  particular  days  in  the  month  by- 
later  grants  of  privileges.  By  the  English 
law,  the  king's  authority  only  is  supposed  to 
confer  the  privilege  of  holding  a  fair,  with 
the  court  of  pie-powder  to  determine  disputes 
arising  there.  Fairs  are  considered  free,  unless 
toll  is  due  to  the  owners  by  special  grant,  or  by 
custom,  which  supposes  such  grant 

rallies  (Fr.  f(&e,  a  fairy :  faerie,  tpitchery ; 
Ital.  fata,  a  fairy  or  toitcht  from  Lat.  fittum, 
fate\  Imaginary  beings,  in  the  traditional 
mythology  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
and  especially  in  these  islands.  The  resem- 
blance of  their  English  name  to  that  of  the 
Peris  of  the  Persians  (pronounced  Feri  by  the 
Arabians)  seems  to  be  merely  accidental. 
The  British  fairies,  althou^  they  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  Dwergas  or  Gnomes 
of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  are  not  iden- 
tical with  them;  they  are  in  fact  peculiar  to 
people  of  Celtic  race,  and  the  notions  respecting 
them  prevalent  among  the  Celtic  population  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  tally  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  The  popular  belief,  however,  was 
nowhere  invested  with  so  poetiod  a  character 
as  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  forms 
a  main  ingredient  in  the  beautiful  ballad  poetry 
of  the  district.  The  fairies  of  the  Scottish 
and  English  mythology  are  diminutive  beings, 
who  render  themselres  occasionally  visible  to 
men,  especially  in  exposed  places,  on  the  sides 
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of  hills,  or  m  the  glades  of  forests.  They  have 
also  dealings  with  men,  but  of  an  uncertain 
and  unreal  character.  Their  presents,  though 
sometimes  raluable,  are  generally  accompanied 
with  some  condition  or  peculiarity  which 
renders  them  miechieTOus:  more  often  they 
turn  into  dirt  or  ashes  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  been  given.  Mortals  have 
been  occasionally  transported  into  Faiiy-land, 
as  in  the  legend  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  The 
popular  belief  in  fairies  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  poetical  amplification  in  the  hands 
of  so  many  of  our  greatest  writers,  from  Shaks- 
peare  to  Scott,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle 
embellishments  from  the  original  notions  on 
which  they  are  founded.  The  Fata  of  the  Ita- 
lians, who  figures  in  their  romantic  epics,  and 
from  whom  the  French  liave  made  the  F^  of 
their  fairy  tales,  is  a  female  magician,  sometimes 
benevolent  and  sometimes  malevolent,  having 
a  supernatural  character,  and  gifted  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Such  is  the  Fata  Morgana, 
to  whom  the  celebrated  optical  delusion  occa- 
sionally produced  in  the  straits  of  Messina 
was  formerly  attributed  by  popolar  belief. 

rairj*  XlBifS*  The  green  circles  or  parts 
of  circles  sometimes  seen  in  pastures.  They 
are  produced  by  certain  Fungi,  chiefly  species 
of  AgaricuSf  in  this  way :  A  patch  of  spawn 
spreads  in  every  direction,  and  produces  at  its 
edge  a  crop  of  its  particular  fungus ;  the  spawn 
exhausts  tne  inner  portion  of  soil,  so  that  the 
spawn  there  dies,  but  the  crop  of  fungi  mean- 
while perishes,  and  supplies  a  rich  manure  to 
the  grass,  which  in  consequence  becomes  of  a 
vivid  green.  The  spawn  progresses  outwards, 
and  the  process  of  exhaustion  and  renewal 
goes  on,  so  that  the  ring  increases  in  diameter 
year  after  year,  till  it  is  sometimes  several 
yards  across.  Agaricut  areadeSt  gambawtf  and 
arvenns  are  some  of  the  principal  species  idiich 
give  rise  to  these  mysterious-looking  rings.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
by  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  the  Pkilo9opkieal  Ttana- 
actions  for  1807,  p.  133. 

Vftitfa  (Lat  fides).  In  Theology.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
employ  one  and  the  same  word  for  faith  and 
belief.  In  most  modem  languages,  the  use  of 
two  different  terms  has,  perhaps,  strengthened 
the  feeling  of  a  difference  between  the  convic- 
tion of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  understanding: 
the  German,  like  the  Greek,  has  one  only. 
Faith,  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  'the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  Perhaps 
these  expressions  might  be  more  aceurately 
rendered  *  confidence'  in  things  hoped  for 
(compare  2  Cor.  ix.  4;  xi.  17),  'conviction'  of 
things  not  seen  (Heb.  xi.  1).  Through  this 
fait£  it  is  dedared  that  men  receive  as  true 
things  delivered  to  them  on  divine  authority,  to 
which  neither  their  senses  nor  their  uninstructed 
reason  bear  testimony,  and  endure  sufferings 
and  do  great  actions  for  God's  sake,  whUe 
without  it  'it  is  impossible  to  please  Him.' 
Such  fiuth  'was  imputed'  to  Abraham  'for 
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righteoiuniets '  (Rom.  iv.  21);  and  thus  'b«in2 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  Goi 
through  Jesus  Christ.'  (Rom.  t.  1.)  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  as  well  as  many  other  pa.^8aj;e3 
in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  that  this  justification 
is  spoken  of  as  attained  only  by  that  faitii 
which  obeys  the  command  as  well  as  relif«  oo 
the  promise  of  God;  termed  by  theokigiADs 
efficacious  or  saving  hith. 

T9Mm  of  a  Cable  or  »ope.  In  Nauti<^ 
language,  this  term  is  applied  to  any  one  of  iua 
circles  formed  by  a  cable  or  xope,  as  it  Ut«  in  a 
eoiL 

raklr.  An  Arabic  word  signifying  pcor : 
applied  in  some  Eastern  countries  to  a  sr-.-t 
of  enthusiasts,  who  retire  from  the  worid  anJ 
devote  themselves  to  r«4igioas  obserrasci-?. 
They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  aasiduitv 
in  '  mortifying  the  flesh,'  considering  no  infii> 
tion  of  the  body  as  too  severe,  provided  thej 
can  inspire  the  observer  with  reverence  towards 
them.  There  are,  however,  aome  classes  of 
Fakirs  distinguished  for  good  aeose,  learning, 
and  piety. 

Valoato  (Lat  folcatus^  sichU-skap^y  In 
Botany  and  Zoology,  when  any  part  is  eurrf%i 
with  an  acute  apex. 

Valeated  (Lat.  falx).  The  moon  is  said  to 
be  faicaied  when  her  illumioated  part  appeam 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  sickle,  which  hap- 
pens when  she  is  in  the  first  and  foiuth  quart t^r?. 

Vaieblon  (Fr.  fiiuchon,  Lat.  £dx).  A 
sword  in  use  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a 
broad  blade,  widening  towarda  the  point,  the 
edge  convex. 

Vaielform  VroooM  of  tba  Brata  (Lat 
falx).  A  process  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
arises  from  the  crista  gaili  and  termiaat^^  in 
the  tentorium,  separating  the  hemi^iheres  o( 
the  brain. 

Valeo  (Lat.  a  falcon).  The  name  of  a 
LinnsBan  genus  of  Accipitrine  Diurnal  bird;s 
characterised  by  a  beak  crooked,  and  coTerpd 
with  a  cere  at  the  base ;  head  closely  investt-d 
with  feathers.  To  the  short  Linnaan  phrase 
descriptive  of  thia  group  of  birds  of  prey  but 
be  added,  that  the  supradliaiy  arch  projeels 
above  the  eye,  giving  a  bold  and  threatemog 
physiognomy  to  these  rapacious  birds,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  subsist  on  living  prey.  Tbe 
first  plumage  differs  from  that  of  mstuiitr, 
which  is  not  acquired  before  the  third  or  foorth 
year.  The  female  is  generally  one-third  Ui^ 
than  the  mala  The  Linnsean  genus  is  bov 
subdivided  into  the  subgenera  Faho^  Bechsteis; 
Hierofaleo,  Cuv. ;  A^r^nla,  Brisson;  BaKatnt, 
Sarigny  ;  Pandion^  Sav. ;  Cirr^tus,  Vieiilot ; 
Harpyia,  Cuv.;  Morpknus,  Cuv.;  Astur^  Bech- 
stein ;  Sisus,  Cav. ;  Milvus,  Bechstein ;  fifmit, 
Cuv. ;  ButeOf  Bechstein ;  Circus,  Bech. ;  Gfp^^ 
geranus,  111%.  Of  these  subgenera,  the  fizst 
two  form  what  are  termed  the  nobfs  birds  of 
prey,  and  they  are  the  most  courageous  in  pro^ 
portion  to  their  bulk.  This  quality  is  as8onat«d 
with  a  powerful  form  of  the  beak,  of  which  the 
arch  commences  from  the  base,  and  which  is 
armed  with  a  strong  tooth  on  each  side  sfsr 
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the  apex.  Their  wings  are  strong,  long,  and 
pointed,  the  second  qnill-feather  being  the 
longest.  It  is  from  this  division  of  fiilcons  that 
the  birds  are  selected  for  the  sport  of  falconry. 
In  the  iffnoble  division  of  the  birds  of  prey, 
the  longest  quill-feather  of  the  wing  is  almost 
always  the  fonrth,  and  the  first  is  veiy  short, 
which  gives  the  wing  an  appearance  of  having 
the  extremity  obliqnely  truncated.  The  bill  is 
not  armed  with  lateral  tooth-like  processes. 

FBloonines,  SPaloonlasB  (Lat.  falco).  A 
snhfamily  of  Accipitrine  birds,  having  the  genus 
Falco  proper  as  the  type ;  and  characterised  by 
a  beak  shorty  hooked  firam  its  base,  and  toothed 
near  the  apex ;  wings  long,  second  quill  shortest. 
It  includes  the  genore  Ferax  and  Faloo.  Hie 
term  Fal4xmieUB  is  used  by  some  ornitho- 
logists in  a  sense  as  extended  as  BiUKNiB 
[which  see]. 

Faleonrsr.    The  origin  of  this  celebrated 
Bport  has  given  occasion  to  mnch  controversy. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks;  it  is,  however,  described  by  Ctesias 
and  Aristotle  as  practised  in  their  time  in  India 
and  Thrace.     Martial  and  Apuleius  present  us 
with  plain  indications  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
pastime  among  the  Bomans.  In  modem  Europe, 
it  appears  to  have  been  practised  earliest^  or  at 
least  with  most  ardour,  in  G-ermany :  the  title 
of  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fowler  (a.d.  020),  is 
aaid  to  be  derived  from  an  anecdote  respecting 
his  fondness  for  it     In  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  the  favourite  sport  of  nobles  and  knights 
throughout  Europe ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  its 
rules  were  reduced  into  a  system  by  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  II.,  and  by  Demetrius,  physician  to 
the  Greek  emperor  Palseologus.    In  that  court 
the  grand  fidconer  was  an  officer  of  distinction ; 
and  the  title  was  borrowed  from  it  by  the  West- 
em  sovereigns.    According  to  the  opinion  of 
Strutt^  the  sport  was  not  known  so  early  in  Eng- 
land as  on  the  Continent;  yet  there  are  traces  of 
it  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth,  we  may  dat«  its 
gradual  decline.     James  I.,  devoted  to  hunting, 
vas  no  admirer  of  &loonry,  which  up  to  his  time 
had  been  the  fiavourite  royal  sport.    But  its 
final  abandonment,  except  as  the  fancy  of  a  few 
individuals,  was  owing  to  the  gradual  improve- 
ment in  firearms  presenting  far  easier  methods 
of  obtainins  game.     Among  the  many  curious 
works  whi<£  exist  on  this  subject,  once  so  uni- 
versally interesting,  may  be  mentioned  the  trea- 
tise De  la  Faueonnerie  of  Charles  d'Espemon, 
Paris  1605;  the  celebrated  Book  of  8t,  Albans, 
hythe  Prioress  Juliana  Bemers,  1486;  Latham 
Un  Falconry,  1668 ;  Ray's  Idea  of  Falconry, 
published  with  Willoughby's  Ornithology.    The 
emperor  Frederick  IL  did  not  disdain  to  give 
the  world  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the 
art,  in  a  treatise  {>ublished  in  1596  from  his 
HS.,  under  the  title  Beligua  lAbrorum  Frederici 
n.  Imp.  de  Arte  Venanai  cum  Avibits. 

Valonlate  (Lat.  falcula,  dim.  of  falx,  a 
sickle).  In  Zoology,  a  claw  is  so  called  when 
it  is  compressed,  elongate,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed. 
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Fan.  The  Sea  term  for  that  rope  of  any 
pulley  or  system  of  pulleys  to  which  the  pres- 
sure or  moving  power  is  applied.  To  fall 
aboard  signifies  to  run  foul  of  another  vessel 

Fall.  A  Scotch  measure  of  length  and 
surface,  the  former  being  equal  to  six  Scots  ells, 
or  61764  English  yards ;  and  the  latter  being 
equal  to  36  square  ells. 

I'sUaey  (Lat.  fallacia,  firom  fallo,  /  df- 
ceiife).  In  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  any  argument, 
or  apparent  argument,  which  professes  to  be 
decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue,  while  in 
reality  it  is  not  Fallacies  have  been  divided 
into  those  in  dictione,  in  the  words  ;  and 
extra  dictionem^  in  the  matter.  The  latter 
of  these  it  is  not  the  province  of  logic  to 
discover  and  refute;  they  being;  strictly,  in- 
stances in  which  the  conclusion  follows  fh>ra 
the  premisses,  and  which  therefore  depend  on 
the  unsoundness  of  these  premisses  themselves, 
which  can  only  be  detected  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  ara;nment.  L<^eal 
fallacies,  or  fallacies  in  dictions,  are  those  in 
which  the  conclusion  appears  to  follow,  but  in 
reality  does  not,  from  the  premisses;  and  which, 
consequently,  can  be  detected  by  one  unlearned 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  aig:ument,  but 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  logic.  These 
are  subdivided,  however,  into  fidlades  purely 
logical,  i.  e.  vicious  syllogisms  [Stllooism  ; 
Pabalooism],  and  fallacies  semi-logical,  those 
namely  which  arise  from,  the  employment  of  a 
middle  term  in  argument  [Syllogism;  Pbo- 
posmoN;  MiDDLBTifuc]  ambiguous  in  sense. 
In  rhetoric,  a  common  set  of  artifices,  by  which 
the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  diverted 
fix>m  the  question  at  issue  and  fixed  on  some 
collateral  topic,  are  termed  fallacies ;  as,  where 
the  character  of  the  proposer  of  a  measure  is 
discussed  as  a  reason  for  or  against  the  measure 
itself,  Sec  &c. 

ValllBff  McuDBm  The  term  applied  to  the 
timbers  or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  ship 
when  they  curve  inwards.  The  old  ships  feu 
home,  or  tumbled  in  (as  it  is  also  called),  much 
more  than  the  modem  ones,  which  approach 
more  nearly  to  being  wallsided. 

TaUliiv  Blekness.    [Epilbpst.] 

ValliBv  Stars.    [Sbootino  Stars.] 

Valloplan  Tube*  The  name  given  to  a 
omal  or  tube,  discovered  by  Fallopius,  arising 
at  each  side  of  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and 
terminating  in  the  ovarium. 

Valloir  (possibly  connected  with  Scotch, 
fiiil,  a  sod  or  turf,  Swed.  Tail,  sward :  Wedg- 
wood). In  Agriciilture,  lands  are  said  to  be 
•under  fidlow  when  under  cultivation  whether 
with  or  without  a  crop.  A  naked  fallow  is  one 
in  which  the  soil  remains  a  whole  year  without 
any  crop  whatever ;  and  a  turnip  or  green  crop 
fiillow  IS  one  in  which  the  lands,  after  being 
without  a  crop  from  harvest  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  summer,  and  being  properly 
laboured  during  that  period,  are  sown  with 
turnips  or  other  similar  crops  in  rows,  and  the 
ground  cultivated  in  the  intervals.  Fallowing 
WIS  practised  by  the  Romans  on  all  soils,  and 
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haa  been  continued  through  the  dark  ages,  in 
all  tho  cultivated  porta  of  Europe,  bo  as  to 
have  become,  till  lately,  a  general  habit  in  the 
treatment  of  arable  lands.  The  practice  of 
taking  two  corn  crops,  and  then  allowing  the 
land  to  rest  or  lie  fallow,  was  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  prevalent  through- 
out Europe ;  and  it  is  still  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  most  parts  of  the  Continent.  It  appears 
to  have  been  first  broken  through  by  the  Fle- 
mings about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  ; 
and  subsequently  in  Britain,  with  the  culture  of 
turnips,  above  a  century  and  a  half  later.  Bare 
fallows,  under  the  most  improved  systems  of 
agriculture,  are  no  longer  had  recourse  to  in  the 
case  of  free  or  easily  worked  soils,  where  turnip 
fallows  are  made,  or  drill  crops  of  legumes  are 
substituted;  but  in  very  f^trong  clays  they  are 
still  found  necesstiry,  and  this  will  probably 
continue  to  be  the  case  till  by  thorough  drainage, 
and  perhaps  steam  culture,  the  strong  clays 
become  friable  ami  fit  for  the  drill  husbandj^, 
like  tiie  sandy  loams  and  other  free  soils. 

Fallow  Beer.  The  Cermia  Damn  of  Lin- 
nsDus.  It  h>is  nearly  superseded  the  old  Eng- 
lish Red  Deer  in  the  British  parka.  Its  intro- 
duction from  the  south  of  Europe  was  effected 
during  historical  times;  but  a  fossil  species, 
apparently  indistinguishable  from  the  recent 
one.  existed  in  the  post-pliocene  age.  [Debr.] 
False  Cadenoe.  in  Music,  one  wherein 
the  b.'i6s  rises  a  tone  or  semitone,  instead  of 
rising  a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth. 

False  Xeel.  The  timber  added  below  the 
main  keel,  to  serve  as  a  defence  in  case  of 
grounding;  also,  by  deepening  the  vertical 
plane,  to  enable  the  ship  to  take  a  better  hold 
on  the  water,  and  therefore  to  carry  sail  with 
greater  ease. 

False  PretenoeSf  Obtalnliir  Froperty 
by.  In  Law,  is  distinguished  from  larceny  as 
being  perpetrated  through  the  medium  of  mere 
fraud.  At  common  law  it  is  a  misdemeanour ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  justice  the  distinction 
between  the  two  offences  is  now  rendered  by 
statute  practically  unimportimt. 

Falsetto  (ItaL).  In  Music,  that  part  of  a 
person's  voice  which  lies  above  its  natural 
compass,  and  is  produced  to  various  extents  in 
different  subjecta,  male  as  well  aa  female.  It 
rarely  extends  more  than  four  or  five  notes 
al>of-e  the  natural  voice,  and  is  produced  by 
diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  throat. 

Falniis.  In  Geology,  a  name  given  to 
the  low  cliffs  on  the  Loire  and  other  French 
rivers,  and  thence  applied  aa  a  geological 
name  owing  to  the  occurrence  in  these  clifi^ 
of  large  and  interesting  series  of  fossils  of 
a  definite  geological  period.  The  Faluns  of 
Touraine  are  typical  of  the  miocine  or  middle 
tertiary  period.  The  name  falun  seems  to 
belong  especially  to  certain  banks  of  shelly 
graved  sucli  as  in  Suffolk  are  called  craff,  ex- 
tending at  intervals  from  Dinan  in  Brittany  to 
the  Loire.  They  are  very  rich  in  fossil  shells. 
Fama  (Lat.).  The  Latin  personification 
of  Rumour.    (Virg.  Aw.  iv.  174.)    In  Homer 
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it    was  represented    under    the    name   Osta, 
{Od,  xxiv.  413.) 

FamllSa  (Lat.).  In  Roman  Antiquities,  a 
house  or  family,  being  a  subdivision  of  grm 
or  clan.  [Gens.]  Its  members  were  diEtin- 
guished  by  using  the  same  ooffnomtn^  th^ 
family  name.  The  word  was  also  employed  to 
denote  all  that  was  subjected  to  the  will  of  onr 
man,  whether  free  persons  or  slaves,  or  material 
property,  and  was  sometimes  limited  to  the 
slaves  of  a  household. 

FaiBiiillar  or  Faialllar  Sfilrit.  Familiar 
spirits  are  spoken  of  in  the  Mosaic  laws ;  and 
the  First  Book  of  Samuel  mentions  the  familiar 
spirit  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  The  genius  or 
Ikmtiviow^  which  Socrates  and  some  other  cele- 
brated ancients  were  said  to  have  poneased  as 
a  companion,  was  a  species  of  faiKdiar.  In 
modem  Europe  and  Asia,  the  belief  in  familiiir 
spirits  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  widelj 
spread  superstition  respecting  the  magical  art. 
The  subject  is  curiously  examined  in  the  article 
in  the  Encydowgdia  Mttroj^itana, 

Family  ^Lat  familia).  In  Zoology,  the 
group  next  in  value  and  comprehensiTene«i« 
above  the  genus.  The  term  is  synonymoos  with 
genui  in  the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  who  in- 
dicated the  different  groups  of  species  the  n'fn 
comprehended  by  numbers  instead  of  coUec* 
tive  appellations. 

Such  divisions  of  the  Unmean  genus  ooeur 
only  in  those  instances  in  which  an  unusual 
number  of  species  presented  themselves  to  th«> 
consideration  of  the  clear-sighted  Swede.  The 
progress  of  modem  disooveiy  has  added  so 
many  new  forms  to  the  naturalist's  catalogue 
aa  to  render  necessary  a  comsponding  snb> 
division  of  most  of  the  Linnsan  senera.  To 
these  subordinate  groups  of  species  disti&n 
names  are  given,  for  the  sake  of  convenic^nee ; 
and  in  order  to  designate  the  natural  £iOii]j 
which  these  groups  compose,  the  name  of  tr.«> 
original  or  typical  genus  is  generally  retaincni 
with  the  addition  of  the  Greek  patronymi: 
idtB  to  the  genitive  case.  Thus  e.  g.  the  cI-.h- 
racters  of  the  Linnsan  genus  M\t8  are  appl.'- 
cable  to  a  vast  number  of  Rodents,  whi^h 
scientific  precision  requires  to  be  arrangied  in 
numerous  subordinate  groups;  these  are  dis- 
tinguished by  appropriate  generic  names  in 
modem  systems,  and  the  term  Muridig  v; 
applied  to  the  family  which  they  collectively 
compose. 

Family  CouBell  (Conseil  de  FamilleX 
According  to  the  law  of  France  (Code  Kapo- 
l^n),  is  composed  of  six  relations,  designated  I  v 
the  law,  of  a  minor  possessing  property,  together 
with  the  juge  de  paix.  Its  peculiar  functiMn 
is  the  selection  of  a  guardian  (tuteur)  where 
none  has  been  appointed  by  paternal  or  other 
legal  aiithority.  But  it  has  also  the  right  to 
dismiss  a  guapoian  for  misfeasance ;  to  sanction 
the  sale  of  property  of  the  minor ;  and  other  very 
important  powers  in  relation  to  his  manai:>^ 
ment^  and  the  control  of  his  affairs.  Som^'  of 
its  acts  require  confirmation  by  tiie  tribunal> : 
others  are  absolute. 


FAMINE 

(Pt,  from  Lat  fiunes,  hunger). 
When  a  scarcity  of  the  meansof  tiabsiBtenoe  iseo 
eoxuiderablo  that  food  is  not  procurable  eyen  by 
the  onuBsion  of  all  other  ezpenditore,  funine 
ensaes,  and  the  poorest  and  most  weakly  part 
of  the  population  is  sacrificed. 

Famines  are  epidemic  in  the  East  The  art 
of  agricoltnre  is  im^erfect^  and  the  people, 
generally  speaking,  liying  on  the  cheapest  food, 
and  having  no  export  trade  of  importance,  are 
almost  always  dose  upon  the  margin  of  pos- 
sible subsistence.  The  occorrence  of  a  famine 
reduces  the  numbers,  and  distributing  what 
remains  among  fewer  persons,  leaves  them  the 
means  of  life.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  phy- 
siological fact  that  epidemic  disorders  of  a 
novel  and  destructive  kind  are  generated  among 
peoples  liable  to  periodical  famines,  that  the 
smallpox,  the  black  death  or  Oriental  plague, 
and  the  cholera  have  travelled  from  the  East 
westwards  at  different  periods. 

In  England,  the  latest  examples  of  actual 
fiunine  occurred  in  the  yean  1316,  1317,  and 
1321.  The  reason  why  this  country  has  never 
been  visited  by  famine  for  centuries,  though 
often  bv  scarcity,  resides  in  the  fiict  that  the 
habitual  food  of  the  English  people  has  been, 
fiom  the  very  earliest  times  in  which  records 
of  agriculture  have  been  preserved,  wheat, 
the  most  expensive  of  all  cereals  in  its  cost  of 
production.  This  &ct  can  be  proved  by  in- 
contestable ervidenee.  Now,  whero  the  habit 
of  a  people  induces  the  use  of  a  costly  kind 
of  food,  it  is  always  possible,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  scarcity,  to  substitute  a  cheaper 
for  the  dearer  commodity.  Population,  in 
short)  though  it  may  increase  up  to  the  means 
of  subsistence,  never  increases  beyond  it ;  and 
the  limit  of  population  is  found  in  the  cost  of 
procurinff,  in  ordinary  or  average  years,  the 
kind  of  K>od  upon  which  the  people  regularly 
subsist.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are 
content  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  food,  they 
are  always  in  danger  of  actual  starvation  l^ 
famine.  The  Irish  famine  of  1846  was  by 
no  means  the  only  example  of  such  a  social 
o'-ilainity,  though  by  far  the  most  appalling  for 
its  dimensions  and  its  consequences.  Its  oc- 
currence is  to  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  practice 
of  Bubeisting  wholly  upon  the  potato,  a  cum- 
brous kind  of  food,  carried  with  difficulty,  and 
capable  of  being  stored  only  for  a  very  short 
timef  and  of  course,  as  supplies  from  foreign 
countries  can  be  procured  only  by  acts  of  ex- 
change, a  people  whidi  resolves  to  live  on  such 
a  food  may  and  does  starve  in  the  midst  of  the 
plenty  enjoyed  by  other  communities. 

This  economio&l  law,  that  the  risk  of  famine 
or  the  contingency  of  over-population  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  charge  at  which  the  habitual 
food  of  the  people  may  be  obtained,  has  been 
too  much  neglected  by  economists.  When  the 
food,  is  costly,  the  risk  is  remoto ;  when  it  is 
cheaply  procured,  the  danger  is  near.  Hence, 
inuco  of  the  reasoning  upon  over-population  and 
Its  remedies  is  vicious,  because  it  omits  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  questions,  What  is 
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the  habitual  food  of  the  people  ?  and  i*%at  pro* 
portion  does  the  cost  of  its  production  bear  to 
the  chaxip^e  at  which  other  kinds  of  food,  avail- 
able durmg  the  pressure  of  a  scarcity,  may  be 
obtained  ? 

In  the  same  way,  the  risk  of  famine,  and 
even  scarcity,  is  obviatad  by  a  wide  market. 
It  is  dear,  in  the  first  pkce,  that  the  kind  of 
food  which  costs  most  to  procuro  at  home,  and 
which  can  nevertheless  be  grown  over  a  wide 
area  abroad,  will,  by  commanding  a  better 
price,  be  supplied  in  fuller  measure.  Hence 
we  may  reasonably  predict  that,  though  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  barley  and  oats  is  intelligible, 
any  scarcity  in  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  free  trade  is  highly  problematical. 
In  the  next  place,  the  wider  the  area,  the  more 
is  the  variation  in  seasons  obviated.  A  bad 
harvest  in  one  locality  is  met  by  a  good  harvest 
in  another,  just  as  a  drought  in  one  region  is 
counterpoised  by  an  increased  rainfall  in  another. 
In  shorty  the  imports  and  exports  of  nature,  to 
use  an  economical  parallel,  balance  one  another. 
The  energies,  too,  of  mankind,  especially  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  yearly  making  the  con- 
tingency of  even  scaraty  exceedingly  remote. 
Wheat  is  imported  into  this  country  at  highly 
remunerative  prices,  even  from  California,  by 
a  five  months'  voyage;  and  much  of  the  reason- 
ing of  Malthus  and  Mr.  MiH  ia  being  refuted 
or  antiquated  by  fects. 

Fan*  In  applied  Mechanics,  the  name/an  is 
generally  used  to  designate  the  machine  used  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  powerful  current  of 
air,  for  ventilating  or  for  smelting  purposes. 
Fans  of  this  kind  usually  consist  of  a  shaft» 
bearing  a  series  of  arms,  upon  which  are  fixed 
the  siuls  or  blades,  working  in  a  close  box  of  a 
peculiar  helicoidal  form,  and  able,  through  an 
opening  around  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  itself, 
to  receive  the  air  to  be  thence  expelled  through 
a  passage  which  can  be  directed  and  regulated 
as  may  be  required.  According  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  draught  of  the  fi^  is  needed,  the 
velocity  of  revolution  and  the  pressuro  of  the 
air  at  the  outlet  are  made  to  vary  in  every  con*^ 
ceivable  manner;  but  as  the  air  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  action  of  a  fan  follows  the  laws 
which  govern  the  imponderable  fluids  in  respect 
to  the  interference  produced  by  changes  in 
the  direction  of  the  vein,  it  follows  that  the 
inlet  pipe  should  be  always  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  working  part  of  the  fan,  and  that 
the  outlet  pipe  should  be  as  free  from  curves  or 
abrupt  changes  of  direction  as  possible. 

Vaiif  Vaanenif  or  rannlBir  Maetalne 
(Lat.  vannus).  A  machine  for  separating  the 
chsiSt  husks,  dust,  or  other  light  matters  from 
seeds  which  are  to  be  preserv«l  for  sowing,  or 
for  some  other  purpose  in  general  or  domestic 
economy.  The  air  is  put  in  motion  by  the  re- 
volution of  a  wheel  with  leaves  or  fans  in- 
stead of  spokes,  and  the  current  is  directed  in 
a  stream  against  the  seeds  to  be  fanned ;  these 
are  placed  in  a  hopper,  so  regulated  as  to  pro- 
portion their  descent  through  the  stream  of  air 
to  the  force  of  the  current  created  by  the  fan- 
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irheel.  Before  fiiDiien  were  inrented,  ib%  pro- 
cess was  performed  by  hand  in  a  manner  the 
reverse  of  what  is  now  done  by  machinery; 
that  is,  the  seeds  and  refuse  to  be  seoaratod 
from  them  were  taken  up  in  shovelfuls,  and 
throwD  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  through 
the  calm  air.  The  full-bodied  seeds,  being  the 
heaviest,  fell  at  the  greatest  distance,  the  chaff 
and  other  matters  &lling  nearer,  according  to 
their  degree  of  lightness.  In  course  of  time,  a 
i^stem  o(  screens  and  sieves  was  added  to  the 
fiinning  machine.  This  apparatus,  ealled  a 
winnowing  machine^  not  only  separates  the  chaff 
and  other  light  matters  generally  tsom  the 
heavy  matters,  but  parts  both  according  to 
their  bulk  and  weight :  so  that  the  seed  comes 
fh)m  the  machine  fit  for  being  meaaured  up  for 
the  market  or  store  room,  the  various  kinds  of 
inferior  products  being  in  a  state  fit  for  imme- 
diate use. 

ran  Vmlni.    The  name  given  to  various 

ries  of  Palm-trees,  having  leaves  of  a  fkn- 
^»edform;  but  especially  applied  to  ()9r|pAia, 
one  species  of  which,  C,  umbraculifBra,  a  native 
of  India  and  Ceylon,  forms  a  tall  tree  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  hieh,  the  straight  unbranohed  trunk 
crowned  by  a  head  of  enormous  leaves  with  a 
petiole  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  the  blade 
of  the  same  length  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet 
wide,  with  f^m  ninety  to  a  hundred  segmenta. 
The  species  of  ChanuBropi  are  in  gardens  oon> 
monly  called  Fan  Palnu ;  and  others  are  fdr- 
nished  in  the  genera  Sahal^  BorassuSf  Mauriiui, 
Livisionia,  T%rin(ix,  &c. 

Wmn  ^^waaMlmgm  A  beautiftd  form  of 
vaulting  used  in  the  perpendicular  style  of 
medise^  architecture  in  England.  It  has  been 
described  by  Professor  Willis  as  consisting  in 
voussoirs  commencing  at  the  springing  ooncen- 
trically  in  plan,  and  proceeding  thence  towards 
the  centre,  cutting  into  each  other,  and  very 
frequently  finishing  with  a  large  pendent,  which 
Ibrms  a  kind  of  keystone.  The  under  surfaces 
are,  therefore,  curved  all  ways,  and  are  not 
plane  in  any  section  as  the  ordinary  TBulting ; 
they  in  some  degree  resemble  pendentives,  and 
meet  together  in  the  centre  like  portions  oi 
domes.  The  finest  specimens  are  at  £ly  and 
Peterborough;  King's  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge; St  Georges  Chapel,  Windsor;  and 
Henry  VIL's  Chapel,  Westminster. 

Vuiatlo  (Lat  fanaticus,  fk«m  fanum,  a 
temple),  A  person  who^  in  matters  chiefly 
relating  to  religion,  adopts,  under  the  influence 
of  his  feelings  alone,  the  wildest  and  most  ex- 
travagant opinions.  The  term  fanatious  was 
applieid  anciently  to  priests  of  Cybele,  Bellona, 
or  other  gods,  who  performed  their  sacrifices  in 
a  wild  and  extravagant  mannw;  and  hence 
has  been  bestowed  m  modem  times  on  those 
who  make  pretensions  to  inspiration,  or  who 
conduct  their  worship  with  extravagance  or 
licentiousuess. 

Wmnoj.    [iMAoiNATioir.] 

gaiKlawgo  (Span.).  An  air  for  dancing  to^ 
In  trifde  time,  and  of  a  quick  and  lively  dia- 
meter.   It  ia  the  fiivourite  da&dng  air  of  the 
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Spaaiaids,  anoog  whom  it  iBof  gniliBtiqmtT. 
The  dancer  is  usually  providod  with  osstanets— 
a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Moon— vhivh 
serve  to  maik  the  time  more  distinctly  tlun  i 
stringed  inslniment  alone  would  do. 

raiifku«  (Fr.).  A  flourish  of  trompets: 
hence  the  word  fanfamimdt  is  ofken  lued  to 
denote  boastfhlnesa. 

yamttitilfi  (Ital.).  In  Music,  a  species  of  coB' 
position  in  which  the  author  ties  niotfelf  to  no 
particular  form  or  iheme»  ranging  as  his  ikoey 
leads  amidst  various  ain  and  movemeota  Rooa- 
seau  in  his  definition  of  this  word  coafiaei  ita 
meaning  to  extempore  eompositian,  and  m&kts 
this  distinction  between  the  cop-iceio  and  th« 
fantasia :  namely,  that  the  fbrmerisaooUevtiua 
of  singular  and  whinaieal  ideas  strong  togeiuer 
by  an  excited  imagination  aad  written  dovn  »! 
one's  leisure,  whUat  the  latter  is  an  off-h;iDd 
display  of  whatever  comes  acroas  the  miL^  at 
the  instant  of  execution. 

nuitoeslat  (Ital).  Xhamatie  repre««'nt.v 
tions  in  which  puppets  ave  subatitated  is  tU 
scene  for  human  performers. 

VMM  (Fr.  from  Lat.  iiarcire^  t09tuf).  h 
Engliah  Diamade  Compooition,  a  shot  pieo-  oi 
low  comic  character.  The  origiiMd  t«a  a^ms 
like  the  Lanx  Satuia  of  the  ^^ftrntM,  wfaiek  guve 
ita  denomination  to  the  satire^  to  algaify  a  c.!>- 
cellaneous  eotaptuQad  ok  mixtiire  U  diffrn-nt 
things.  In  modem  langva^ea  it  has  bone  n< 
rious  significations.  Oertain  songa  which  ^rva 
sung  Mween  the  prayens  on  the  oeniioo  <i 
religious  worship  aro  said  to  have  beeo  dt»v 
miniated  fa^ees  in  Oermai^,  daring  the  mid*:l» 
ages;  whence  the  word  appears  %ohaTed«C'T<>d 
simply  an  interlude  of  aay  land-  In  EogUiil, 
the  farce  appears  to  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regular  Uieatrical  enlertainmeot  about  thi* 
beginning  of  the  last  centDxy ;  aace  which  im-* 
it  has  formed  one  of  the  aioet  popnUr  of  oar 
exhibitaona,  being  usually  perfbm^  by  my  '^ 
contrast^  after  a  tragedy  at  the  national  th«atV<. 
The  farce  is  restri^ed  to  three  acts  as  ita  liu::. 
but  frequently  consists  only  of  two  or  one.  i>f 
all  the  pieces  of  this  dasa  which  have  snccetf  itt  U 
amused  English  audiences^  none  have  acquL^.'d 
a  pennanent  literary  reputation  except  tli»>e 
of  f'oote,  in  whoae  forces  the  license  of  ih.> 
theatre  in  aatiriaing  living  peosoas  wu  en- 
ried  to  the  ulaioft  height.  The  FaMm  Ai  - 
Umm  of  the  Romana,  miieh  appear  to  have  l»'  a 
short  dramatic  entertainmeots  of  a  aiwelkBt*  m 
character,  sometimes  pastoral,  sometimM  tm:>' 
oomic,  A^,  but  not  so  eoafae  in  plan  or  diet;  s 
as,  the  Mimes  and  Em>dia^  which  were  satiri- 
cal dialogues  in  vene  between  some  set  cbanvr- 
ters  or  stage-buffoons,  appear  to  have  filk^i  i° 
some  respects  the  place  of  the  modsra  fo^^ 
On  the  Fronch  stage  the  vandevflle  ansveK  U) 
the  English  farce.    [yAUDWHJUK.] 

■■ftrey  or  VavelB  (from  Lai.  imo,  t»  sti^f 
or  cram).  A  disease  of  the  hone  vhi.-h 
affects  the  lymphatics  of  the  sikia,  either  gnx^ 
rally  producing  a  distended  appearance  of  the 
vessels  like  moles  or  buttons,  when  it  is  cal)«d 
the  bud  or  buUo»/ar^ ;  or  locally,  when  it  u 


FARIWA 

chiefly  eenfikiad  to  diopncal  aeeomnktiiOBft  in 
Um  legs,  and  is  called  the  toaUr  farcy.  Both 
fonos  of  the  disease  are  contagioqs,  and  difficult 
to  cure.  ^  The  hotton  faroy  is  generallj  removed 
hy  bpming  off  the  buttons  hy^  caustica  or  a  red- 
hot  iron,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  menmiy; 
and  the  water  farcy  by  the  eixhibition  of  mereuiy 
alone.  Both  disesses  are  sometiinefl  eared  by 
feeding  the  animal  entirely  on  green  food. 
(!^aine^8  Mncyclopfgtiia  of  Agriculture,  2nd 
edition,  page  985.) 

Tniam  {lot,).  Heal  or  flonr»  obtained  by 
Ending  aod  si^ng  -wheat  and  other  seeds; 
hence  the  UTtnfarinacetmsfood. 

Winose  (Lat  £arinaX  la  Botany,  applied 
to  parts  covered  with  a  white  mealy  substance, 
snch  as  may  be  seen  in  mimy  varieties  of  the 
Aoriciila. 

Varaa  (Mr.  Wedewood  connects  this  word 
with  A.-Si|^  feonn,  hospitality^  laqds  being  let 
originally  on  condition  of  supplying  the  lord 
with  so  many  pighta'  entertainment  for  his 
household ;  but  the  French  ferme  points  with 
greater  probability  to  the  derivation  ^m  Lat 
firmars^  denoting  lands  leased  or  cor^firmed 
to  a  tenant),  In  Agriculture,  a  iuem  is  a 
portion  of  land,  with  suitable  buildings,  fences, 
and  other  arrangements  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  farming;  which  is  let 
to  the  farmer  or  occupier  fbr  rent  Farming 
is  no  doubt  coeval  with  the  invention  of  pro- 
perty in  l&nd;  because  we  may  suppose  that 
when  a  proprietor  had  taken  possession  of  a 
portion  of  territorial  surface,  and  called  it  his 
own,  ha  VFQuld  require  the  assistance  of  various 
persons  to  cultivate  it;  and  these  persons  he 
could  only  remunerate  by  giving  them  a  share 
of  the  produce.  Hence  the  origin  of  whajb  on 
the  Continent  is  called  the  metayer  system — in 
which  the  landlord  supplies  the  farmer  or  tenant 
with  the  soU,  buildings,  and  the  whole  or  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  stock ;  whUe  the  latter  sup- 
plies the  labour  of  cultivation  and  management^ 
and  takes  as  a  remuneration  the  half  or  some 
other  vliaro  of  the  produce.  In  process  of  time, 
as  the  tenants  or  farmers  began  to  acquire  ci^i- 
tal,  they  furnished  the  whole  of  the  live  and 
di^d  stock,  as  weU  as  the  labour  of  cultivation 
and  management^  and  paid  tiie  proprietor  or 
landlord  a  fixed  rent  in  money  or  produce^  To 
enable  the  tenant  or  farmer  to  do  this  with  the 
greater  security,  leases  were  invented,  by  which 
the  tenant  holding  the  land  lor  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  was  enabled  to  lay  out  money  for 
its  improvement  at  the  commencement  of  his 
lease,  and  to  receive  it  back  again  in  the  Ibrm 
of  increased  produce  before  its  termination. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  ^stem  of  what 
may  be  caXled  free  farmng,  all  farms  were  un- 
doubtedly of  very  limited  extent;  but  vrith  the 
increase  of  capital  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  finrmer  they  have  become  greatly  enlarged. 
Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  most  pro- 
fitable size  of  farms  for  the  public;  but  this 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  interest  of  the  parties 
immediately  concerned.  Whatever  size  of  fium 
brings  in  the  highest  rent  tq  the  Umdlord  will 
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b0  the  best  liiKB  for  the  pnblic;  because  the 
higher  thj9  rent,  the  greater  the  amount  of  the 
produce  that  must  be  sent  to  market  to  pay  iU 
That  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  size  of  farmi^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  what  this  is,  is  a 
different  question,  and  has  no  conneetion  with 
the  other.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
surface,  the  kind  of  farming,  and  the  olimatei 
But  though  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  size 
of  farms,  which  in  any  given  case  can  be 
readilv  defined,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber ox  fiurms  that  an  individual  may  hold  but 
tiiose  of  his  capital  and  his  skiU. 

JPanawr**  K«»M-  The  practice  of  letting 
estates  at  rack  reat^  i.e.  at  the  full  annual 
value  of  the  land,  to  persons  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient capital  for  cultivating  the  soil  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  is  almost  peculisr  to  this 
country,  the  form  of  tenure  prevailing  in  other 
communities  being  almost  invariably  that  of 
proprietorship,  in  small  parcels,  of  lands  held 
at  labour  rentSi  or  of  metaver  tenancy. 

If  the  system  on  which  lands  are  let  to  farm 
secures  the  greatest  rate  of  production  at  the 
least  cost,  it  is^  from  an  economical  point  of 
view,  wholly  unimportant  that  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  should  be  the  property  of  one  man,  the 
use  being  purchased  by  an  annual  payment  by 
another.  The  political  consequences  of  such  a 
form  of  tenure  are  another  afi^,  though  ^ey 
need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  system  of  farmer^s  rents  ia  very  ancient 
in  England,  having  arisen  side  by  side  with 
numerotis  small  pro^rties  possessed  by  free 
tenants  and  villeins,  m  the  period  subs^uent 
to  the  great  pestilence  of  1348.  Up  to  this 
time,  few  fiirmers  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word  existed.  But  the  wages  of  labour,  despite 
the  various  statutes  passed  to  regulate  them, 
rose  so  considerably  in  conaequenoe  of  the  vast 
mortality  of  the  pestilence,  that  it  was  no  longer 
profitable  for  the  lords  to  mansge  their  estates 
by  bailiffs,  or  to  cultivate  them  at  their  own 
charge.  Hence  the  origin  of  farmer's  rents.  At 
first  the  landlord  advanced  certain  quantities 
of  seed,  stock,  and  implements,  under  condition 
that  they  should  be  replaced  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  or,  as  was  more  general,  paid  for 
at  a  fixed  sum.  This  custom  was,  however, 
speedily  abandoned,  the  great  abundsnce  of  the 
harvests  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century  having  rapidly  put  the  farmers  into 
easy  arcumstancea.  After  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  would  probably  be  impoe- 
able  to  find  any  accounts  of  a  character  ana- 
logous to  those  which  are  so  abundant  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  those 
namely  of  the  bailiff  of  a  landlord  cultivatiitg 
the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 

Vannery-  The  buildings  and  yards  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  farm. 
Their  situation  should  be  central  to  the  farm 
lands,  in  order  that  the  distance  fVom  which 
the  crops  are  brought  from  the  fields  to  the 
farmery,  and  the  manure  carted  from  the  farm- 
ery to  the  fields,  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
degree ;  for  when  the  farm  buildings  are  cm  one 
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«id«  of  the  fann  lands,  it  is  evident  that  the  I 
cartage  to  or  from  the  more  distant  fields  must 
be  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  labour  \ 
and  time.    The  main  purpose  of  the  farmery  is 
shelter  for  liye  stock,  and  security  for  the  grain 
and  other  produce. 

JPmrmUkgm  The  business  of  fiurming,  or  the 
cultivation  of  lands  held  on  lease,  necessarily 
varies  in  different  countries  and  dimates ;  but 
one  point  is  common  to  them  all,  viz.  that  no 
article  shall  be  cultivated  which  shall  not  fully 
remunerate  the  cultivator  or  farmer  within  the 
limits  of  his  lease.  Hence,  as  few  leases  in  any 
part  of  the  world  exceed  twenty  years  in  dura- 
tion, timber  trees  are  never  objects  of  cultivation 
by  farmers.  As  a  business,  farming  may  be  de-  ' 
scribed  as  that  which  under  ordinary  circum-  | 
stances  yields  a  lower  degree  of  profit  than  any  j 
other  mode  in  which  capital  and  skill  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  where  abundance  of  capital  and  ex- 
traordinary skill  are  brought  to  bear  on  fanning, 
its  profits,  on  an  average  of  a  long  series  of 
years,  may  perhaps  be  not  much  inferior  to 
those  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
great  advantages  of  farming  as  a  pursuit  are — 
1.  As  the  articles  produced  are  of  the  first 
necessity,  there  is  always  a  market  for  them  at 
some  price,  without  much  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer;  2.  The  certainty  of  always 
having  a  home  and  the  means  of  existence  on 
the  farm ;  and  3.  The  comparative  degree  of 
independence  which  these  circumstances  are 
calculated  to  create  in  the  mind.  These  advan- 
tages, however,  depend  much  on  the  length  of 
lease,  and  on  the  rent  being  equitable. 

Vanainir  of  Taxes*  In  early  and  rude 
systems  of  finance,  before  the  principles  of 
economical  taxation  are  studied,  or  indeed 
cared  for,  it  has  always  been  customary  to 
estimate  the  probable  proceeds  of  a  tax  at  a 
certain  sum,  and  to  let  out  the  collection  of  it 
either  to  some  official  especially  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  or  to  an  individual  or  association  at 
an  auction  price.  The  contractor  who  agreed 
with  the  administration  to  collect  the  tax,  was 
known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  TcAi6n)f, 
among  the  Romans  by  that  of  publicanus. 

Extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  these 
officials,  and  these  powers  were  generally 
abused.  Hence  the  farmer  of  taxes  was  an 
object  of  general  dislike,  and  not  unfirequently 
held  to  be  civilly  infamous.  He  was  so  among 
the  Qreeks,  for  we  find  an  apology  for  the 
practice  in  Aristotle's  Bhetoric^  where,  illust^ra- 
ting  the  topic  of  what  is  called  parity  of  rea- 
sonings he  makes  the  contractor  say,  'If  it 
is  not  infamous  for  you  to  let  the  taxes,  why 
should  it  be  infamous  for  us  to  farm  them  ? '  and 
everyone  knows  the  disrespect  in  which  the 
publican^  or  agent  of  the  Boman  tax-gatherer, 
was  viewed  by  the  Jews.  In  Rome  the  pub- 
licani  were  a  corporation,  who  contrived  by 
means  of  combination  to  get  the  taxes  hired 
to  them  at  moderate  terms,  and  contrived  to 
secure  enormous  profits  on  the  undertaking. 
The  miserable  provindalB  were  forced,  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Boman  fisc^  to 
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borrow  sums  of  money  at  prodigious  rai^  nf 
interest  from  the  knights,  the  regular  mocf  y- 
lenders  of  ancient  Rome,  and  were  thns 
steadily  impoverished.  The  publicaoi  vri>', 
indeed,  a  very  important  order  in  the  Roman 
community,  for  it  was  to  them  that  the  goverij- 
ment  looked  when  loans  were  needed  in  timri 
of  financial  difficulty,  and  they  were  therefore 
supported  under  aU  circumstances,  though  tne 
government  was  well  aware  of  their  extortioii:it6 
proceedings. 

The  customs  in  this  oountiy  have  been  ova- 
sionally  let  out  to  fimn.  In  1282,  when  the 
contract  was  taken  by  foreigners,  they  pruduc'^i 
8,411/.  19<.  lid.;  and  we  read  that  in  \m 
they  were  farmed  again,  the  produce  being  \^^ 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabc^  they  were  farmed  U 
one  Smith,  and  rose  from  14,000/.,  the  amnu:! 
of  his  first  contract,  to  42,000/.,  and  ultim..N  ir 
to  50,000/.  In  1666  they  were  fanned  i^ 
890,000/. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  sneh  t 
method  of  collecting  revenue  is  certain  to  1- 
wasteful,  oppressive,  and  vexatious,  and  (o 
create  great  disaffection.  Hence  the  prat t. vi- 
llas been  almost  univerBally  abandoned  It 
modem  civilisation. 

Wmrrierj.  The  art  of  the  ^urier  (It&L  f^r- 
raro,  ferratore,  from  Lat  ferrum,  iron\  now  sr.:'^ 
rally  termed  the  Vetbbinaxt  Art  [which  s>>'\ 

Varrow  (Swed.  faxre,  a  boar,  Lat.  verres  i.  A 
sow  is  said  to  farrow  when  she  brings  f<'^b 
pigs ;  and  the  pigs  brought  forth  are  callid  % 
Utter  or  /arrow, 

Vartliliiff.  A  small  £ng^h  copper  (s^^x 
amounting  to  one-fourth  of  a  penny;  it  vi< 
anciently  styled  fottrtkin^,  as  being  the  fua.-^:! 
of  the  integer  or  penny. 

Varttiliifale  (Fr.  vertugadin.  Port  rer^-^ 
gada :  Wedgwood).  A  name  given  to  the  h  p 
of  whalebone  used  formerly  by  the  ladi^  ■  t' 
this  and  other  European  countries  to  spread  >.: 
the  petticoat  to  a  wide  circumference.  It  -^^a 
introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Q'l*^^ 
Elizabeth,  and  continued  to  be  used  on  ^^-^'^ 
occasions  down  to  the  commencement  of  'h^ 
present  century.  (Strutt*B  Manners  and  Cu- 
tom$,) 

r Asees  (Lat).  In  Ancient  Histoiy.  k^ttia 
of  the  insignia  of  authority  of  the  diief  m  ji- 
strates  of  Rome.  They  consisted  of  bun >'■'-< 
of  wooden  rods,  enclosing  an  iron  axe  (rs-i* ! 
securu)  so  that  its  head  appeared  ahore ;  t'A 
were  used  as  instruments  of  punishment,  t'e 
rods  being  applied  for  minor  ofiences,  and  \z' 
axe  for  capital  crimes.  They  were  csrri^d 
before  the  magistrates  by  officers  called  /W  ''. 
and  the  num^  appointed  to  each  Tiried  f'T 
the  different  magistracies.  Thus  the  civ.." 
pnetors  had  two,  proconsuls  and  prorinoial 
pnetors  six,  the  consuls  twelve,  and  dicta'ors 
twenty-four.  The  municipal  decemvirs  a1»>  h  id 
the  privilege  of  having  two  fiisces  csnied  befane 
them  in  their  own  towns. 

VmcIa  (Lat).  In  Architecture,  a  flat 
member  in  an  entablature,  or  elsewhere,  lil^^ » 
flat  band  or  broad  fillet    The  architnre,  vbea 
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snTxlinded,  fbr  instance,  has  three  bands  called 
fa8ci<e ;  of  which  the  lower  is  called  the  first, 
the  middle  one  the  second,  and  the  top  one 
the  third  fascia ;  or  the  plinth  may  likewise  be 
divided  into  faseie,  whicn  are  called  according 
to  their  number.     [Ordeb.] 

Fascia.  In  Botany,  a  cross  band  of  colour. 
Hence  any  surface  which  is  marked  by  trans- 
verse bands  of  colour  is  said  to  be  fa9ciate, 

Tascise.  In  Anatomy,  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansions of  muscles.  The  fascia  lata  ib  a 
strong  tendinous  sheath  of  the  musdes  of  the 
thigh. 

Fascls.  In  Astronomy,  bright  stripes  or 
belts  observed  on  the  discs  of  some  of  the 
planets,  particularly  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The 
fascisB  or  belts  of  these  planets  are  some- 
times broad  and  sometimes  narrow.  The  less 
luminous  spaces  between  them  have  been 
generally  believed  to  be  breaks  in  the 
clonds  which  constantly  float  in  their  atmo- 
spheres. The  clear  portions  are  sometimes 
of  a  rose  tint     This  word  is  now  rarely  used. 

[JCPITBB.] 

Fasotcle,  Vaadeiiliu  (Lat).  In  Botany, 
a  form  of  inflorescence  exactly  similar  to  that 
called  a  corymb^  with  the  exception  that  the 
expansion  is  centrifugal  in  place  of  being  cen- 
tripetal. 

Fasolenlaiia  (Lat.  fasciculus,  a  bundle), 
A  genus  of  estinct  Zoophytes,  whose  calcareous 
cases  are  in  the  form  of  tubes  aggregated 
together  in  conical  bundles,  like  those  of  the 
organ-pipe  coral  ( Tubifora).  The  Fascicularia 
arc  abundant  in  the  English  coralline  crag  for* 
mation.' 

7atfeleiUate  (Lat.  flueiculus).  In  Botany, 
when  several  similar  parts  grow  in  a  bundle 
from  a  common  point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  larch, 
the  tubers  of  the  Dahlia,  &c. 

Tasdiiatloii  (Lat.  fascinatio,  from  fascino, 
Gr.  fiatnudifm — akin  to  ^vyJ — to  enchant).  The 
fact  of  being  charmed,  operated  upon,  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  look  of  certain  individuals, 
generally  taken  in  an  evil  sense.  FaacinaUon  is 
the  power  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  certain 
persons  of  working  mischief  to  others  by  means 
of  a  glance  of  the  eye.  Among  the  Homans 
the  god  Fasdnus  was  invoked  as  a  protector 
against  this  influence.  Viigil  aUudes  to  it 
thus: — 

Nesolo  qnls  teneros  oodIqs  mibl  fasclnafe  agnofl. 

^log,  8. 

It  is  to  this  day  a  common  belief  among  the 
▼ulgar  in  almost  all  countries ;  but  probably  it 
is  nowhere  more  generally  retained  than  in 
Turkey  and  Italy.  In  the  former  country,  the 
Mussulmans  deem  it  necessair  to  have  recourse 
to  a  variety  of  amulets  and  charms,  in  order  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  evil  eye  of  an 
enemy,  or  of  an  infidel.  In  Naples,  the  evil  flye 
and  its  fascination  (known  to  them  by  the  name 
^t  getiatwra)  ore  subjects  of  dread  and  super- 
stitious precaution  among-  all  classes  of  the 
people.  There  is  a  treatise  on  fascination  by 
Vairus,  prior  of  a  convent  at  Benevento  in  that 
coontiy  (1589) ;  another  by  Frommann  (1676). 
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VasoUiMi  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  fagsota 
formed  of  brushwood,  tightly  bound  together. 
They  are  used  to  revet  parapets,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

rasololaria  (Lat  fusciola,  a  etvathinff' 
band),  A  genus  of  Pectini  branchiate  Molluscs, 
dismembered  from  the  rock-shells  (Murtces)  of 
Linnaeus  on  account  of  the  smooth  band-like 
surfiice  of  their  windings  which  have  not  any 
varices,  and  distinguished  from  the  species  of 
Fusus  in  having  plaits  on  the  columella,  which 
are  oblique,  and  consequently  spiral. 

Vasttlon  (Fr.  £a9on,  from  the  Lat.  facere, 
to  make  or  form).  A  term  used  to  signify  the 
prevailing  mode  or  taste  in  any  country,  the 
only  recognised  quality  which  it  possesses  being 
mutability. 

raaliloii^pteoes.  In  Shipbuilding,  those 
timbers  which  give  shape  or  fashion  to  the 
stem,  by  forming  a  connection  between  the 
stempost  and  the  aftermost  ribs  of  the  ship's 
sides. 

FaMlte*  In  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of  Aitgite 
firom  Fassa  in  the  Tyrol. 

Fastem*8  Bve.  A  name,  still  retained  in 
Scotland,  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Lenten  fast. 

Fasti  (Lat.).  In  Ancient  Histoxy,  the  re- 
cords of  the  Roman  state,  in  which  all  public 
matters,  militaiy  and  civil,  were  registered  by 
the  high  priest^  acoording  to  the  days  on  which 
thev  took  place.  The  Fasti  of  Ovid  is  a  poem 
givmg  an  account  of  the  Roman  year,  and  the 
ceremonies  attached  to  the  different  days,  with 
their  historical  or  mythological  origin.  The 
first  six  books,  containing  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  beginning  with  Januazy,  have 
come  down  to  us ;  the  rest  are  lost. 

Vastiglate  (Lat.  fastigiatus  or  fastigatus, 
sharpened  like  a  pyramid).  In  Botany,  a  term 
applied  to  plants  of  a  pyramidal  or  tapering 
habit  of  growth,  as  exemplified  in  the  branches 
of  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 

Fasttglnm  (Lat).  In  Architecture,  the 
slope  or  fall  of  any  surface  or  plane ;  the  in- 
clination given  to  the  sides  of  a  building ;  the 
gable  or  the  inclined  ends  of  a  pediment 

rastlnr.  In  a  Theological  sense,  the  ab- 
staining from  food  as  a  religious  observance* 
[Abstinsxcb.] 

The  great  net  of  the  Christian  Church  is  that 
of  Lent,  f]x>m  Ash  Wednesday  to  Easter  Eve. 
The  number  of  other  fast  days  throughout  the 
year  varies  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches. 

For  the  great  fast  of  the  Mahommedans,  see 
lUscADAir. 

Fats,  Fat  or  Flaud  Oil«.  Thn  ultimate 
elements  of  these  substances  are  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen.  They  are  common  to 
animals  and  vegetables:  they  vary  in  con- 
sistence from  thin  oil  (olive  oil)  to  hard  ts.% 
(suet).  When  pure,  they  are  neutral,  and  leave 
a  greasy  spot  upon  paper,  which  does  not  dis- 
appear when  moderatdy  heated.  They  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  more  or  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  insipid  and  inodorous. 
In  vegetables  they  chiefly  occur  in  the  seed  an4 
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in  the  pericarp  of  the  frnit  (olire),  and  vn  g^e- 
raliy  obtained  by  pressure,  with  or  without  the 
Aid  of  heat  In  animals,  the  adipose  cells  are 
easily  ruptured  by  heat,  which  liquefies  end 
expands  the  fat,  so  that  it  runs  out  and  collects 
upon  the  water  in  which  the  crude  fat  is  boiled. 
The  melting  points  of  oils  and  fats  yary  from 
about  20°  to  140°.  At  high  temperatures 
(500°  to  600°)  they  do  not  distil  unchanged, 
but  erolve  acrid  products,  and  are  resoWec^  at 
a  red  beat,  into  inflammable  gases  and  Tapours, 
of  high  illuminating  power.  Their  specific 
gravity,  which  is  below  that  of  water,  varies 
much  with  temperature:  the  specific  gravity, 
for  instance,  of  hog's  lard  at  60°  is  0*938 ;  in 
its  fluid  state  at  122°  it  is  0*892 ;  at  156°  it  is 
0*881 ;  and  at  200°,  0*863.  Some  of  these  oils 
are  little  affected  by  exposure  to  air,  bnt  ^;ra- 
dually  become  rancid;  others  absorb  oxygen, 
and  form  a  resinous  yarnBh ;  they  are  known 
as  drt/tng  oils ;  Mid  when  their  surface  is  much 
extended,  as  in  greasy  rags  and  cotton-waste, 
this  change  is  sometimes  attended  by  spon- 
taneous combustion.     [Oils.] 

When  the  solid  fats  are  suDJeeted  to  pressure 
between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  they  afford 
more  or  less  of  fluid  oil ;  and  when  the  liquid 
oils  are  cooled  to  about  32°,  they  deposit  more 
or  less  of  a  concrete  matter.  The  liquid  por- 
tion is  termed  oleine  or  eUdne^  and  the  solid 
gtearine,  with  which  a  variable  portion  of  ifutr- 
garine  is  associated.  Oleine,  stearine,  and 
margarine,  are  each  of  them  compounds  of  a 
distinct  fatty  acid,  with  a  sweet  principle,  gly- 
cerine. These  acids  are  theo^«c,  the  stearic^  and 
the  margaric ;  so  that  oleine  is  an  oUmUy  stearins 
a  stearate,  and  margarine  a  margarate,  of  gly- 
cerine. Besides  these,  many  fats  contain  dis- 
tinct volatile  acids,  such  as  iutyric,  caprie^  and 
eaproic  acids,  in  butter;  Mrcie  acid  in  goats' 
fet ;  phocenic  add  in  fish-oil,  &c.  Oleine  may 
be  more  or  less  separated  from  stearine  by 
ether  or  oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  liquids  it  is 
touch  more  soluble  than  stearine. 

In  the  process  of  saponification^  the  fiitty 
'bodies  are  heated  with  hydrated  alkalies,  gene- 
rally with  soda,  by  which  ther  are  decomposed, 
the  glycerine  is  set  free,  and  oleates,  strarates, 
and  margaratn  of  the  alkaline  bases  are  formed. 

These  combinations  (soaps)  are  in  their  turn 
decomposed  by  the  greater  number  of  other 
iicids,  and  the  fatty  acids  are  separated.  These 
acids  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  are  less  fusible  than 
the  original  fats.  They  are  also  soluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine  and  in  benzole,  and  when  free 
fh>m  volatile  products  are  insipid  and  inodor- 
t>us.  The  soaps  of  alkalies  are  soluble,  but 
those  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  of  most  of  the 
other  metallic  oxides,  are  insoluble  in  water; 
hence  it  is  that  hard  waters  are  unfit  for  wash- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  earthy  salts  which 
they  contain,  and  which  give  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  insoluble  soaps.    [Soap.] 

Fata  VKiwtWMkU  (ItaL :  called  also  Castles 
of  the  Fairy  Morgana,  the  spectacle  being 
irupposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Queen 
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of  the  Fairiea,  the  Morgan  la  Fay  of  Mpiiitt 
legends).  A  reraarkaUe  phenomeDOD  wminffe 
or  atmospheric  reflecftioii  mentioned  bj  diflkrent 
authors  and  travellers  as  seen  in  the  stzaits  of 
Messina,  eq>eoially  in  the  vicinity  of  Regi^ 
It  exhibits  in  the  air,  over  the  sui^oe  of  the  wa, 
nniitiplied  hna^raoftheol^ectsonthesiiRoaDd- 
ing  coasts.  It  isthw  described  by Hinasi:  'A 
spectator  on  an  eminence  in  the  city  of  Beggio^ 
with  his  bade  to  the  son  and  his  face  tothe  sea, 
and  when  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point 
whence  the  ineident  ta^  form  an  angle  of  about 
45°  on  the  sea  of  Re^o,  sees  upon  the  wtift 
numberiess  series  of  pilasters,  aithee^  cables, 
well  delineated,  ragolar  columnar  k^  towera, 
superb  palaces  with  baloonies  and  wisdoms, 
viUajges  and  trees,  plains  with  herds  and  floeki, 
armies  of  men  on  fixkt  and  horseback,  all  {WBing 
npidly  in  succession  <m  the  smr&ce  of  the  sen' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  deacriptioB, 
which  has  been  frequently  copied,  and  er^Q 
admitted  into  treatises  on  <ipti<»,  has  rfceivi^d 
considerable  embellishment  from  the  aid  of  the 
imagination.  Captain  Smyth,  in  his  ezcelU'Dt 
woric  on  Sicily,  cjjservei^  *  I  Bcrer  met  with  i 
Sicilian  who  had  actvalfy  aeen  any^iag  more 
than  the  loom  or  *'  min^  "  oonseqant  on  « 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmo^here ;  but  whirh,  I 
must  say,  I  have  here  obeerved  many  times  to 
be  mraitually  Arong.'  {Menufir  descriptm  of 
the  BesowreeSi  InhabOitntSf  and  Hydrogrtsphf 
of  Sicily  and  its  Idand^i,  p.  109.)    '[Mnu6B.j 

ViAtallMBi  The  beh«r  in  an  ovemdiog 
fiite  or  destiny  which  annihilates  free  viH  and 
controls  all  humafli  actiona.  For  the  i^ilo- 
sophical  doctrine  of  fatalism,  see  Nkmsrt; 
for  those  religietas  opinioiii  which  hare  » 
sumed  a  siini&  cfaaiaoter,  see  EuKnoM  lad 
FitxDBsnifATroir. 

rate.    [Dbstuct;  KaaMBirr.] 

VttCba  <Lat.  fatwn,  that  whick  is  spokm,  is 
the  Gr.  oZva  is  akin  to  Lat  aioi»  to  apeak).  In 
MjTthology,  the  three  siMers  €3otho  (spinster), 
lischeeis  (allotterX  nnd  Atropos  (unebange- 
able),  whose  oflloe  it  was  to  spm  the  dettiniet 
of  men,  and  break  the  threads  at  their  appomted 
hour  of  death.  TW  were  called  rave  bj 
the  Latins.  Tlieir  Greek  name  was  llof«, 
i.e.  the  Diapensera. 

ViitiMni  or  Ifte  plmvtfh.  The  eadj 
Christian  writers  whose  works  have  thrown 
light  upon  the  histoiy,  doctrine^  and  obse^ 
vances  of  the  primitive  chtirch,  and  who  an 
thereby  enth^led  to  be  regpirded  as  witnesaee  to 
the  faith  and  practice  dT  the  first  believeRk 
The  period  to  which  the  list  may  be  extended 
is,  of  course,  arbitnuy.  Sl  Bernard  in  the 
twelfth  century  is  generally  styled  the  last  of 
the  Fathers.  The  writers  of  the  first  centnir, 
or  who  were  oontemixnary  with  the  first  dt^ 


eiples,  are  distinguished  by  the  tenn  AposiUk 
Fathers.  The  general  chamcter  of  the  writings 
of  thes6  celebrated  men,  their  trustwarthiness 
as  witnesses,  their  authority  as  judges  in  aiat- 
tata  of  doctrine  and  disoipune,  and  the  utllitT 
of  studying  their  works,  have  been  discos^ 
by  divines  with  &r  more  of  prejvdke  and  ti» 
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epirit  of  ayit&m  than  the  love  of  trotiL  A 
Toluminoiu  contioTenj  was  cairied  on  upon 
this  ralgnct^  towards  the  end  of  the  seTonteenth 
ecDlory,  between  some  Protestants,  chiefly  of 
the  CalTinist  chnrchea,  who  attacked  the 
Fathers,  and  others,  both  Ph>testant  and  Catho- 
lic, who  defended  tkem.  On  the  former  side, 
two  works  of  some  notoriety  were  produced: 
Daill^'s  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Fathers ; 
and  Barbeyrac^  Morale  des  P^res  de  llCglise. 
Among  many  answers,  may  be  cited  that  of 
Cellier  to  Barbeyiac,  17 18.  In  England,  Burnet, 
Hill,  Peter  AUiz,  Beeves  (Apologies  of  the 
tMvly  Fathers,  with  Dissertations,  1709),  took 
piirt  in  it.  The  Benedictines  of  Paris^  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  pi^liahed  valuable  editions 
of  the  principal  Pathers,  both  Oreek  and  Latin. 
Nourry,  a  learned  member  of  that  order,  pub- 
lished an  Apparatus  to  Despont's  great  collec- 
tion, the  £itbliotheca  Patru/n,  in  which  much 
information  is  collected. 

rathoni  (A-Sax.  ftethm;  Dutoh,  vadem). 
An  English  measure  of  length,  equal  to  two 
yards  or  six  feet^  and  founded  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  finger-points  when  the  arms 
and  hands  are  extended  honaontally.  It  is 
the  unit  of  length  in  aU  matters  of  nautical 
Burveying. 

rattealac  BooMstle  AtilMlfc  The 
object  of  fattening  is  to  accumulate  flesh  and 
hi  for  sale.  The  means  used  by.  all  fatteners 
of  domestic  animals,  whether  quadrupeds  or 
poultry,  are  :  preventing  the  animals  from  ta- 
king exercise,  and  tempting  them  to  eat  by  the 
variety  and  quality  of  their  food.  The  best 
system  is  called  box-feeding,  by  which  a  dry 
and  warm  lair  is  provided  along  with  oppor- 
tunity for  a  minimum  of  exercise. 

Vattj  A<il4s«  Fats  and  fixed  oils  are 
composed  of  an  acid  or  acids  united  with  the 
base  glycerine.  The  glycerine  may  be  displaced 
on  boiling  the  &t  with  an^  stronger  base  such 
as  potash  or  soda,  the  acid  uniting  with  the 
latter  to  form  soaps.  When  a  soap  is  heated 
with  strooff  acids  such  as  hydfochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  base  is  removed  and  the  £itty 
acid  obtained  in  the  free  state. 

The  term  is  also  sometimes  made  to  in- 
dude  Bcedc  and  formic  acids,  which,  though 
not  themselves  oleaginous,  yet  belong  to  the 
same  chemical  series.    [Fats.] 

VMsees  (Lat).  The  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth,  terminated  by  the  phar^r  and  larynx, 

VMaJaoito*  A  hydrated  sihcate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda,  firom  Baden;  named  after  Faiyas 
St.  Fond. 

VBOlt.  In  Geology,  a  fimcture  of  strata, 
accompanied  by  a  sliding  down  or  a  thrusting  up 
of  the  deposits  on  one  side  of  the  fiacture  to  a 
greater  distance  than  the  other.  The  broken  i 
beds  are  thus  no  longer  continuous ;  and  as 
these  fraeimea  cauae  frequent  inteiruptionB 
of  work  in  mining,  they  have  long  attracted 
attention,  and  axe  recognised  under  different  | 
names  wherever  undeiground^  operations  are 
carried  on.  The  disruption  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  wide  gap  filled  i^p  with  day,  or 
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eves  atones  and  rubbish.    The  synonyms  of 
fault  are  sUp,  throw,  trouble,  drop. 

To  the  geolc^ist  the  fault  is  a  proof  of  ele- 
vation or  depression,  and  often  points  to  the 
direction  of  the  elevating  force;  but  as  strata  of 
great  value  (such  as  coal  and  ironstone)  have 
very  often  been  subject  to  this  accident,  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance  in  practical  geology 
to  understand  the  mechanics  of  the  event,  in 
order  that  a  lost  bod  may  be  followed.  In  the 
annexed  diagram,  B  may  represent  a  bed  broken 
asunder  and  separated  by  a  dyke,  A  (the  dyke 
being  a  wide  fissure  accompanying  a  fault). 


Whether  the  thickness  of  the  dyke  or  fault  (A) 
is  great  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  bed  faulted 
(as  represented  in  the  diagram),  or  a  mere  line 
as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  always  possible  to 
lay  bare  a  little  of  it,  either  at  the  surface  or  at 
the  point  where  it  is  reached  underground.  If 
when  thus  laid  bare,  the  angle  made  by  the 
plane  of  the  bed  with  the  plane  of  the  fault  is 
more  or  less  than  a  right  angle,  the  position  of 
the  lost  part  of  the  deposit,  above  or  below  the 
part  worked,  may  be  discovered  by  a  simple 
observation.  The  direction  of  the  line  that 
makes  an  obtuse  angle  will  be  that  which 
points  to  the  broken  bed.  Thus,  if  in  the 
diagram  the  fault  is  cut  from  the  right,  the 
bed  beyond  is  at  a  lower  lev^ ;  if  &om  the  left, 
it  is  at  a  higher.  This  will  always  be  the  case, 
from  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  problem. 
There  are  some  ^)parent  and  a  few  real  ex- 
ceptions, owing  to  peculiar  and  complicated 
mechanical  conditions  of  the  disturbance.  The 
remembrance  and  application  of  this  law  are 
very  important  in  coal-mining. 

Fanlta  are  of  various  magnitude ;  some  of 
the  smaller  faults  are  only  a  few  inches  in  drop, 
others  a  foot  or  twa  Both  these  may  be  due 
to  contraction  and  cracking  of  the  bed,  and  not 
to  elevation ;  for  when  a  mass  is  broken,  a 
different  pressure  of  any  kind  will  produce  a 
minute  cnange  of  level.  Such  small  faults 
are  called  slips.  Larger  &ults  are  of  all  mag- 
nitudes up  to  many  hundred  fathoms ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  enlargement  of 
a  fissure  once  made  may  take  up  an  almost 
indefinite  time,  and  be  carried  to  almost  any 
extent  very  gently,  the  removal  of  the  rising 
sides  being  in  progress  during  the  whole  up- 
heaval, and  no  vi<3ent  movement  taking  place 
at  any  time. 

Faults  are  best  known  in  the  coal  measures, 
because  in  these  beds  their  influence  is  most 
important.  They  are  common,  however,  in  all 
rodcs,  and  in  brittle  rocks  mav  be  noticed  by 
thousands  in  erery  quany.  The  larger  fiiults 
are  not  confined  to  mountain  regional  aome  of 
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the  moBt  important  occurring  in  oonntries  now 
nearly  leveL  No  doubt  in  these  cases  there  has 
been  enormous  denudation  during  the  growth 
of  the  fault. 

Occasionally  the  contents  of  the  interspace 
connected  with  f&ults,  being  impermeable  to 
water,  serve  as  backs  to  prevent  water  from 
running  along  sandy  or  loose  beds,  and  may 
thus  be  useful  to  the  miner.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  less  frequently  troublesome  and  mis- 
chievous. So,  also,  if  they  have  sometimes 
brought  to  the  surface  minerals  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost^  they  have  perhaps  quite  as 
often  carried  beds  of  minerals  away. 

Vauna.  The  animals  peculiar  to  a  ooimtry 
constitute  its  fauna.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  Faani  of  JRoman  Mythology.     [Flora.  1 

Vauniu.  An  Italian  rural  deity  resembling 
the  Grecian  Pan,  and,  hke  him,  having  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  Mention  is  sometimes  made 
of  several  Fauni,  who  were  represented,  like  the 
satyrs,  with  the  horns  and  feet  of  goats.  There 
was  an  annual  festival  instituted  to  their  honour, 
called  Faun  alia, 

Vaojise-braT'e.  In  Fortification,  a  low 
rampart  round  the  body  of  the  place,  parallel 
to  tlie  main  rampart. 

Vans  (Lat.  the  old  nom.  sing,  of  fauces). 
In  Botany,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
the  tube  being  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
petals. 

FawcMM  or  Vaweolate  (Lat.  Ibvus,  a  honey- 
comb).    In  Botany,  honeycombed ;  cellular. 

Vasrallte.  A  native  silicate  of  iron  from  the 
island  of  FayaL 

Fayenoe.    [Faisxcr.] 

Fealty  (Lat.  fidelitas).  In  Feudal  Law,  the 
oath  of  fidelity  (Fr.  ffiaut^)  taken  by  every 
tenant  on  admission  to  be  true  to  his  superior 
lord.  General  fealty  is  that  due  from  the 
subject  to  the  prince ;  special  fealty  from  te- 
nant to  mesne  lord.  F^ty  is  said  to  difiTer 
from  homage  in  being  due  to  every  new  lord. 
The  oath,  as  administered  in  England,  was  fixed 
by  stat.  17  £dw.  II.  c  2 ;  but  it  has  long  been 
obsolete,  although,  in  copyhold  tenements,  the 
memory  of  it  is  still  preserved  by  the  customary 
entry  of  respite  of  fealty  on  the  admission  of  a 
new  tenant 

Feasts  or  FestlTals  (Lat  festivus,  from 
festus,  festal).  Days  set  apart  by  the  church, 
either  for  the  celebration  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  connected  with  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, or  to  commemorate  the  actions  and 
Bufferings  of  such  persons  as  have  been  most 
instrumental  in  carrying  forward  the  designs  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  This  was  a 
practice  of  the  primitive  church ;  but  in  process 
of  time  (as  early  as  the  fourth  century)  the  great 
number  of  names  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  calendar  rendered  its  observation  both 
burdensome  and  superstitious.  The  church 
of  England  retains  the  festivals  of  the  na- 
tivity, circumcision,  manifestation,  the  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christy  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin  and  the  annuncia- 
tion (or  Lady-day),  Whit-Sunday  in  honour  of 
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£tie  Holy  Spirit  snd  Trinity  Sunday.  Besid^f 
these,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  i|»6tles  nod 
the  evangelists  are  commemorated  on  their  re* 
spective  days ;  and  one  day  is  set  apart  for  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  saints.  A  few  names  of 
later  saints  were  still  retained  at  the  Belbnna- 
tion,  as  a  compromise  wiUi  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  but  no  services  are  connected  with  th<>ro. 
The  saints'  days  of  the  former  class  are  culled 
red'UtUr,  those  of  the  latter  black-ietter  dnvA, 
from  the  colour  in  which  they  were  orifrioaLlj 
printed  in  the  church  calendar.  Festivals  are 
either  movable  or  immovable ;  the  former  do- 
pending  upon  Easter,  the  latter  being  fixed 
to  certain  oays  of  their  respective  moDtlui 

Featlfter-edffed.  In  Architecture,  a  tenn 
which  is  applied  to  a  board  whidi  has  t  tn- 
angular  or  rather  a  tnpeaoidal  section;  one 
edge  being  thinner  than  the  other.  The  tem 
is  also  applied  to  stone  coping  or  other  work 
of  a  similar  kind. 

Featliertny»  In  Bowing,  the  act  of  turn- 
ing the  blade  of  the  oar,  while  emerging  from 
the  water  preparatory  to  being  thrown  forwAnis 
for  another  dip,  from  a  vertical  to  a  horixoDral 
position.  The  oar  thus  turned  ofiers  less  re«'<>t- 
ance  to  the  wind  or  to  the  water  shodd  waxh 
strike  it,  and  has  a  more  elegant  appeannce. 

Featbars  (Dutch,  veder ;  Ger.  fiAier ;  SwkL 
fjieder).  This  term,  in  Zoology,  is  restrirtM 
to  those  productions  of  the  dermal  system  whi.^i 
form  the  most  exterior  covering  of  birds,  a ni 
which  consist  of  the  following  parts,  vii.aqu:ll 
(calamus)^  a  shaft  (rAacAi«),  and  Tvamipogwuvih 
externum  et  internum). 

The  quill  is  that  put  of  a  feather  by  whidi  it 
is  attached  to  the  skin ;  it  is  nearly  cylindric^ 
in  form,  hollow,  and  semi-transparent,  po^^^ 
ing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  (^yposite  qoaliti^ 
of  strength  and  lightness.  The  end  which  is 
implanted  in  the  skin  is  more  or  less  obtuse. 
and  is  pierced  by  an  orifice  called  the  h^ 
umbiUcus.  At  tha  opposite  end,  where  it  is 
continued  into  the  ahidt,  and  just  at  the  meeting 
of  the  two  lateral  vanes,  there  is  another  ort6«>, 
called  the  upper  umbUicue,  The  carity  of  tbe 
quill  contains  an  imbricated  series  of  eonicil 
capsules,  united  together  by  a  cenUal  pedici^ 
forming  the  membranous  remains  of  tne  ori- 
ginal formative  pulp. 

The  shaft  is  quadrilateral,  with  a  smooth 
convex  surface,  and  an  opposite  concave  coHac^ 
traversed  by  a  longitudinal  impressioa  eood- 
nued  from  the  upper  umbilicus.  It  is  coTerfd 
by  an  outer  layer  of  firm  homy  material  like 
that  of  which  the  quill  is  formed,  and  this 
encloses  a  soft  elastic  substance  called  the;)«^ 

The  vane  consists  of  barhe  and  betrbda. 

The  barbs  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
shafts  and  consist  of  narrow  elongated  plates, 
arranged  with  therr  flat  sides  towards  each 
other,  and  their  margins  in  the  direction  of  the 
external  and  internal  sides  of  the  feather.  Bj 
this  disposition  they  offer  much  resistance  to 
being  bent  out  of  their  plane,  thoogh  readily 
yielding  to  any  force  acting  upon  them  in  tha 
line  of  the  stem. 
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Tho  bafbnies  are  miniite  and  often  microBCO- 
pic  processes,  given  off  from  either  side  of  the 
barbfs  and  arranged  in  a  single  series,  just  as 
the  barbs  are  placed  with  reference  to  the  shaft. 
In  tnie  feathers,  they  are  short,  stifi;  and  curved 
in  opposite  directions  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
barb;  and  the  concavities  of  one  series  of 
barbules  interlock  with  those  of  the  adjoin- 
ing barbs,  so  that  the  whole  rane  presents  a 
(continuous  and  resisting  surface,  as  in  the 
quill-feathers  of  most  buds.  When  the  bar- 
bules are  long  and  disjoined,  the  feather  is 
tormed  a  plume;  in  the  long  dorsal  plumes 
of  the  peacocJE,  the  barbules  themselres  are 
ciliated. 

In  a  few  instances,  as  the  apteiyx  and  ostrich, 
the  feathers  are  simple.  In  most  birds  each 
feather  is  complicated  by  a  part  termed  the 
accessory  jdttme.  This  is  usually  a  small  downy 
tufV ;  but  it  varies  as  to  its  size  both  in  different 
6p<^des,  and  even  in  the  feathers  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  bird.  In  the 
body-feathers  of  the  hawks,  grouse,  docks, 
gulls,  &&,  the  accessory  plume  is  generally 
well  developed,  and  acquires  in  some  species  a 
size  equal  to  that  of  the  feather  from  which  it 
i8  produced.  In  the  emeu  this  is  the  case  with 
the  whole  plumage,  and  the  quill  of  each  feather 
supports  two  shafts.  In  the  cassowary  there 
are  two  accessory  plumes,  one  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  size  of  the  original  feather,  the  other  is 
ZDuch  smaller. 

Feathers  vary  in  form,  size,  and  function,  in 
different  parts  of  the  bird,  and  have  accordingly 
received  distinct  names  in  ornithological  science. 
Thns  the  feathers  which  surround  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear,  and  which  serve  to  augment 
the  intensity  of  sound,  are  termed  the  auriculars. 
Those  which  lie  above  the  scapula  and  humerus 
are  called  the  scapulars.  The  small  feathers 
which  are  arrangea  in  imbricated  rows  upon  the 
bones  of  the  antibrachium  are  called  the  lesser 
coverts  (tectrices  primal ;  those  which  line  the 
under  or  inner  side  of  tne  wings  are  the  under 
covtrts.  The  feathers  which  lie  immediately 
over  the  quill-ff'athers  are  the  greater  coverts 
(tictrices  seeunda).  The  largest  quill-feathers 
of  the  wing,  which  arise  from  the  bones  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  hand,  are  termed 
primaries  (remiges  primares) ;  those  which  rise 
from  the  ulna,  towards  its  distal  end,  are  the 
srcondaries  {remiges  secundaria) ;  those  which 
are  attached  to  its  proximal  extremity  are  the 
tertiaries  (remiges  tertiariw  seu  paraptemmy. 
The  quill-feathers  which  grow  from  the  phalanx 
crjmmonly  called  thumb  form  what  is  termed 
the  bastard  wing  (alula  spuria).  The  quill- 
feathers  which  are  implanted  upon  the  os  ooc> 
cygis  are  called  reetrices. 

The  derelopement  of  feathers  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  that  of  down,  which  constitutes  the 
firat  covering  of  young  birds.  Each  down- 
iascicle  consists  of  a  small  quill,  supporting  a 
bunch  of  equal-sized  finely-ciliated  filaments. 
The  down-fascicles  aresuoceeded  by  the  feathers, 
which  they  guide,  as  it  were,  through  the  skin  ; 
and  the  feathers  of  each  succeeding  plumage 
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serve,  during  the  moult^  as  the  gubemaeula  (^ 
those  which  follow. 

The  mechanism  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  a  feather  is,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  very 
complicated  character.  It  consists  of  vascular 
parts  which  secrete  tiie  material,  and  of  moulds 
or  capsules,  in  which  the  fluid  material  is  thrown 
into  the  proper  form ;  the  whole  is  enclosed  in 
an  outer  sheath,  which  is  protruded  with  the 
new-formed  feather  from  the  skin,  and  which, 
becoming  dry  and  friable  from  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  crumbles  away,  and  leaves  the 
feather  free  to  unfold  its  beautifol  and  compli- 
cated structure. 

For  the  laws  whicSi  regulate  the  varieties  and 
changes  of  plumage,  see  IiCDuifBimjH. 

Feathers,  in  reference  to  their  chemical 
composition,  may  be  regarded  as  indurated 
albumen,  their  ultimate  elements  being  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  sulphur. 
The  ash  of  feathers,  especialfy  of  birds  which 
live  on  grain,  contains,  however,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  silica.  The  colours  of  feathers  are 
due  to  peculiar  organic  pigments  which  may 
be  separated  by  proper  solvents ;  the  beautiful 
play  of  colours  which  some  of  them  exhibit  is 
referable  to  a  decomposition  of  light  analogous 
to  that  produced  by  mother-of-pearl  and  simi- 
lar striated  surfaces. 

Vebrlftaira  (Lat  febris,  fetfer,  and  fu^,  / 
drive  away),  A  remedy  which  cures  or  relieves 
fever:  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  medi- 
cines used  in  the  treatment  of  agues. 

Vebmary  (Lat.  Februarius).  The  second 
month  of  the  year,  containing  twenty-eight 
days  in  common  years  and  twenty-nine  in 
leap  years,  the  intercalary  day  being  given  to 
it  as  the  shortest  month.  For  the  position  of 
Februaty  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar, 
see  Sir  G-.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  p.  45. 

Veolmla  or  Vatlals  (Let  fetiales).  The 
Roman  heralds,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to 
declare  war  and  conclude  peace.  The  former 
office  they  performed  with  the  following  cere- 
monies: They  were  first  sent  to  demand  re- 
dress; if  it  was  not  given  within  thirty-three 
days,  they  returned  to  the  confines  of  the 
hostile  state  and  threw  a  bloody  spear  within 
them,  having  proclaimed  war  according  to  a 
given  formula  before  not  less  than  three  adult 
witnesses.  The  fecial,  who  took  the  oath  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding  a 
treaty  of  peace,  was  called  Pater  Patratvs. 
The  college  of  fecials,  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Numa,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Glieeks.  They  were  probably 
twenty  in  number. 

Veeulft.    [FjKfULA.] 

VedenU  OoweniiBeBt(Lat  fbedus,  a  league 
or  treaty\  A  government  formed  by  the  union 
of  sevexai  sovereign  states,  each  surrendering  a 
portion  t>f  its  power  to  the  central  authority. 
But  the  amount  of  the  power  thus  surrendered 
varies  in  different  federations.  Thus  the  go- 
vernment of  the  German  empire  as  it  existed 
before  the  French  revolution,  and  that  of  the 
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•United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  both 
lermed  federal ;  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  under  the 
present  Swiss  constitution,  have  retained  more 
of  their  individual  sovereignty  than  those  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  no  permanent  federal  executive  body, 
and  their  legislature,  or  diet,  is  little  more 
than  a  meeting  of  delegates  with  full  powers 
from  separate  republics  to  consider  certain 
common  concerns.  [Dot.]  The  theory  of  the 
American  constitution,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
cognises not  only  unity  in  respect  of  foreign 
relations,  but  also  a  common  legislature,  which 
alone  has  the  right  to  impose  certain  taxes 
(such  as  customs)  and  to  regnlate  the  manage- 
ment of  waste  or  public  lands  throughout  the 
Union;  as  well  as  a  permanent  common  execu- 
tive, consisting  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet^ 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  those 
branches  of  administration  which  regard  the 
whole  community.  This  being  the  theory  of 
the  federation,  the  events  of  1860-61  precipi- 
tated the  discussion  of  the  great  question  <^ 
principle  which  had  been  raised  more  than 
thirty  years  before  by  South  Carolina :  whether 
a  state  could  lawfully  secede  from  the  Union. 
It  was  contended,  on  the  afi&rmative  side,  that 
the  constitution  does  not  expressly  prohibit 
secession ;  on  the  negative  side,  that  the  con- 
stitution does  not  contemplate  it  as  a  possibility, 
and  that  the  supposition  is  in  itself  destructive 
of  the  basis  of  the  Union — ^arguments  which 
may  be,  as  they  have  been,  reproduced  with 
every  variety  of  ingenuity ;  but  the  logic  of  the 
■trongest  is  certain  in  such  cases  to  prevail 
(St  Croix,  Des  Ancient  GouoememenU  Fedk- 
ratifa\  Droysen,  HelUfUsmua ;  Freeman*8  Fe- 
deral Government) 

Vedia.  This  genus  of  Valerianacea  yields 
the  Com  Salad  or  Lamb*s  Lettuce,  F.olitoria^  a 
salad  herb,  much  used  on  the  Continent  under 
the  name  of  Mache,  It  ia  sometimes  oalled 
Vaierianella, 

Fee  Simple  (Oer.  fehde,  Kod.  Lat  feo- 
dum: hence  the  derivation  oi  fee  in  all  its 
meanings).  In  Law,  an  estate  of  freehold  of 
inheritance  in  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments. Tenant  in  fee  simple  absolute,  or,  as 
it  is  more  brie^  expressed,  in  /««,  is  one 
who  has  the  fullest  power  of  disposing  of  his 
tenement  which  the  law  allows ;  and  not  being 
disposed  of  by  him  either  in  his  lifetime  or  by 
devise,  it  descends  to  his  heirs  general. 

An  estate  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  qualified  by 
a  condition  or  limitation  capable  of  abridging 
it,  as  an  estate  to  A  and  his  heirs  on  condition 
of  paying  a  sum  of  money  on  a  stipulated  day, 
and  if  he  fail  to  do  so  then  to  another,  is  termed 
a  fee  conditional ;  or,  with  less  propriety  of  Iau- 
guage,  a  fee  nmple  conditional. 

Tern  TalL  In  Law,  arose  out  of  the  statute 
Be  Donis,  13  Edw.  I.;  which  restrained  the 
alienation  of  lands  and  tenements  h^  one  to 
whom  they  had  been  given,  with  a  linutation  to 
a  particular  dass  of  heirs.  A  gift,  for  instance, 
to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  constituted 
before  the  statute  a  fee  simple  conditiona],  which 
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could  be  alkbated  ai  sooai  a  a  dnld  wis  born 
to  the  donee :  after  the  statute  it  beesmc  in- 
alienable,  until  more  latitude  was  gtvea  by  tb« 
invention  of  certain  refilled  fictions  of  kv. 

A  deed  crsatiBg  an  estate  tail  is  proprlr 
called  a  ^ft^  and  the  giver  and  neeirer  the 
donor  and  donee.  Estates  tail  are  gtnmii, 
where  only  one  person's  body  is  specified  fri>m 
which  the  issue  must  be  derived ;  epeeial^  wht-K 
both  the  progenitors  an  marked  oot^  ss  in  a 
gift  to  A  abd  the  heirs  of  his  body  to  be  Ik^*!- 
ten  upon  B.  It  may  also  be  desoendiUe  to  nil 
the  issu^  or  to  male  or  female  issue ;  in  vh-'h 
case  estates  are  said  to  be  in  tail  male  or  in  tuil 
female.  Half-blood  is  no  impedimtrnt  in  tlv^ 
descent  of  aa  sstate  tail  genenu.  VThere  IalIx 
and  tenements  are  given  to  a  man  and  hi^ 
heirs  in  special  tail  (by  a  wife  named  ia  tb« 
grant),  and  his  wife  dies  without  issoe,  thf 
husband  is  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of 
issue  extinct;  and  his  estate  is  in  most  reapecti 
equivalent  to  one  for  life  only. 

£stat.es  tail  being  eonttazy  to  the  genfnl 
policy  of  the  Uw,  legal  ingenuity  was  tai'-d. 
u  early  times,  to  invent  modes  wherebr  tb^r 
might  be  defeated;  i.OL  whereby  the  docre 
might  destroy  the  special  limitatioas  of  th^ 
gift,  and  aoquire  an  estate  in  fee  simple  with- 
out incumng  fi)ifeiture.  This  was  dooe  br 
the  fiction  of  common  rsesicripj  (of  which  tb« 
validity  was  established  m  the  couis  is  the 
reign  of  Edw.  IV.),  and  by  that  of  fin«s, 
recognised  by  stetate  (4  Heik  VIL  c  ^ 
32  Hen.  VIll  c.  36).  A  simpkr  prann  hu 
been  substituted  for  these  aacieBt  oontriTaQci^ 
by  the  Act  3  dc  4  Wm.  IV.  c  74,  hy  which 
the  process  of  barring  en  eniaU  was  r&ndrr^ 
easy.  Donee  ia  tail  may  now  giaat  kssv  for 
twenty-one  years,  undtf  18  diE  20  Vict  e.  120. 

Vae-fltfoa  Bast.  In  Law,  a  rent  chaif  e 
in  fee^  issuing  out  of  an  estate  in  fee  of  «t 
least  one  quarter  of  the  vslue  of  the  Uo<i  >t 
the  time  of  its  reservatioB.  Some  autburitit^ 
consider  the  amoaat  as  immaterial.  No  ^oi 
in  fee  fivm  can  be  made  aincs  the  statute  of 
quia  emptores. 

Vaatora.  OigaiiB  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  io- 
sects,  ffeoerally  leas  than  the  antenna^  sad  often 
jointed.    [Palps.] 

>e— ■  In  Law,  penjuisites  sllowsd  to  mi- 
nisters of  justice,  fixed  either  by  Act  of  fSuiis* 
ment  or  ancient  usages 

Vatmile  Oaorttk    [Vshxic  Coubtb.] 

Valla  (Lat  a  cat).  The  oame  given  bj 
linneus  to  the  genos  of  Ferine  or  eanuTon'sj 
quadrupeds,  of  which  the  eommon  cat  is  to 
example.  The  essential  eharactsristies  of  this 
genus  are  the  strong,  shsip^  reOadiie  talons 
with  which  all  the  four  feet  aie  armed,  sad  tb« 
corresponding  destmdtive  aatnrsof  the  deotur 
oigaas.  These  eonsist  of  -mx  smali  indsors  in 
eadi  jaw,  the  exterior  oaes  \u^  than  tb« 
rest ;  two  long  and  strong  laaianes,  bGandioe 
the  series  of  indsors  in  the  kwer  jaw;  lo^ 
two  in  the  up^  jaw  of  still  greater  kogth  ipd 
strength,  corneal,  sharp>pomted,  digbtlr  i°* 
curved,  and  sqwrated  from  tlie  indson  or  >■ 
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interval  eonetponding  in  size  ^th  tiie  SQmmits 
of  the  inferior  labiaries,  whidi  always  pass, 
▼hen  the  month  Ib  doaed,  in  fix)nt  of  those  of 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  molar  teeth  are  fonr  in  number  on  each 
side  of  the  npper  jaw,  and  generally  three  on 
each  side  of  the  lower ;  the  two  anterior  in 
each  series  are  smaller  than  the  third,  and  Air- 
nished  each  with  a  single  conical  pointed  middle 
process.  The  third  molar  is  the  largest  in  both 
jaws,  and  presents  a  yeiy  characteristic  form 
in  the  lower  one  being  compressed,  and  termi* 
Dating  in  two  sharp-pointed  trenchant  trian- 
gular lobes,  which  play  npon  the  inner  surface 
of  three  corresponding  IoIk^s  of  the  tooth  above; 
the  appnlse  of  the  lower  camassial  or  sectorial 
tooth  IS  checked,  and  the  upper  gnm  defended, 
by  an  internal  taberde  in  the  npper  sectorial. 
The  foorth  molar  in  the  npper  jaw  is  placed 
within  the  posterior  margin  of  the  third,  and 
presents  a  simple  tTansrerse  slightly  convex 
plate,  affording  additional  surface  fbr  the  in- 
ferior sectoriid  to  work  against  The  claws 
and  teeth  above  described  are  better  adapted 
for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  Uving  animals 
than  are  those  of  any  other  mammalia ;  and 
the  power  of  wielding  these  weapons  is  enjoyed 
in  a  corresponding  degree  of  perfection.  There 
are  no  quadrupeds  in  which  tne  muscles  of  the 
jaws  and  limbs  are  more  ftiUy  developed.  The 
teeth,  as  We  have  seen,  are  few,  though  formid- 
able :  those  of  the  lower  jaw  occupy  only  its 
anterior  half;  the  rest  of  the  jaw  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  broad  and  high  coronoid,  and  a 
Btrong  angular  process  for  the  implantation  of 
the  immense  muscles  destined  for  its  moye* 
ments.  The  skeleton  of  the  feline  animals 
presents  a  lixht  but  well-built  mechanism:  the 
DODes,  thougn  slender,  are  extremely  compact ; 
the  trunk,  having  to  contain  the  simple  mges- 
tire  apparatus  requisite  for  the  assimilation  of 
highly  organised  animal  fbod,  is  oompsffatively 
Blender,  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  The  mus- 
cular forcM  are  thus  enabled  to  cany  the  light 
body  along  by  extensive  bounds,  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  largest  felines  generally  make  their 
attack.  When  the  impetus  of  me  spring  is 
added  to  the  stroke  of  the  paw,  the  Hon  or  tiger 
has  power  to  Ml  an  ox  or  smash  the  skuU  of 
a  man  at  a  single  blow;  nnd  as  the  strength  of 
the  neck  corresponds  with  that  of  the  jaws  and 
limbs,  they  are  enabled  to  bear  away  with  ease 
animals  bigger  and  hearier  than  themselves. 
It  fortunately  happens  that  the  feline  animals 
have  not  the  instinct  of  sociality,  otherwise 
what  could  withstand  a  Izoop  of  lions  or  tigers 
hunting  in  concert  like  a  pads  of  wolyes  ? 

The  feline  animals  or  cats  constitute  a  well- 
defined  and  circumscribed  ^enus.  The  leopards, 
panthers,  jaguars,  and  tigers,  are  the  most 
typical  or  truly  fsline  species ;  in  these  the 
beauty  of  colouring,  sleekness  of  skin,  elegance 
of  form,  craft,  suspicion,  bloodthirstiness,  agility 
under  excitement,  and  sloth  during  repletion, 
are  most  strongly  manifested.  The  lion  com- 
bines more  robustness  of  body  with  the  feline 
attributes ;  and  his  pre-eminent  stature  receives 
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an  ait  of  liobilr^  and  gtattdeor  Item  the  mano 
that  decorates  his  head  and  neck.  He  has  the 
credit^  too,  of  a  greater  share  of  boldness  and 
generosity  than  the  other  cats.  His  vocal 
organs  also  exhibit  a  modification  of  structure 
not  present  in  the  other  felines,  by  which  he 
has  the  power  to  utter  his  tremendous  roar. 
Among  tne  felines,  one  group  is  characterised 
by  the  shortness  of  the  tail,  and  the  tuft  of 
hairs  on  the  tip  of  the  ears ;  this  includes  the 
lynxes. 

The  dieetah,  or  hunting  leopard,  Felis  {Cy- 
naUurus)jubatus,  deviates  from  the  true  feline 
character  chiefly  in  the  half-retractile  con- 
dition of  the  talons  and  the  upright  carriage 
of  his  body;  and  with  these  physical  mo- 
difications is  combined  so  much  of  the  canine 
disposition  as  enables  this  spedea  to  be  used 
in  packs  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase. 

The  middle-sized  cats  {LeopardtuS,  which 
Intk  in  the  branches  of  trees^  as  the  leopards, 
ocelots,&c.,haye  a  fulvous  ground  colour,  broken 
by  irr^ular  dark  spots;  a  marking  which  ad- 
mirably adapts  them  for  concealment  amidst 
foliage.  A  similar  relation  of  adaptation  to 
the  peculiar  theatre  of  their  destructive  habits 
may  be  traced  in  other  species.  The  tiger,  fbr 
example,  which  prowls  on  the  ground  and 
creeps  stealthily  towards  his  victim  between 
the  stems  of  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  jungle, 
has  his  bright  ground  colour  interrupted  with 
black  vertical  stripes.  The  lion,  which  traverses 
the  parched  deserts  of  Africa,  and  lies  in  wait 
to  intercept  the  antelopes  which  bound  in  troops 
from  one  oasis  to  another,  would  be  rendered 
too  conspicuous  if  his  tawny  hide  were  orna- 
mented oy  the  stripes  or  spots  that  charac- 
terise the  fSeline  livery ;  these,  therefore,  which 
are  obvious  enough  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his 
existence,  become  obliterated  as  he  attains  to 
maturity.  A  smaller  feline  species,  the  puma, 
or  American  lion,  which  plays  its  part  in  a 
corresponding  theatre  of  the  New  World,  pre- 
sents a  similar  uniformity  of  colour. 

The  feline  animals  bring  forth  from  two  to 
six  young  ones  at  a  birth.  The  domestic  cat  is 
the  most  fertile ;  a  circumstance  which  arises 
ftom  the  abundance  of  food,  shelter,  and  pro- 
tection, consequent  on  her  alliance  with  man. 
But,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  this,  of 
all  domesticated  animals,  is  the  leaA  servile  or 
restrained;  and  though  instances  of  personal 
attachment  are  not  wanting;  the  affection  of 
the  cat  is  rather  to  the  house  than  to  its  owner. 
There  are  many  singularities  in  the  nature  of 
the  cat,  which  perhaps  our  oompuatively  limited 
acquaintance  with  tne  other  felines  leads  us  to 
regard  as  peculiar  to  this  species.  She  is  re- 
markably nervous,  and  readily  startled ;  gives 
out  the  electric  spark  when  her  fur  is  rubbed 
contrary  to  its  direction,  as  is  very  conspicuous 
when  this  is  done  in  the  dark.  Under  the  ex- 
citement of  fear,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
on  the  long  hairs  of  the  tail  as  if  a  stream  of 
electricity  were  transmitted  throusfa  them,  and 
they  all  stand  out  from  the  somce  to  which 
they  are  attached,  giving  the  tail  as  appeamioa 
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of  treble  its  usual  thickness;  at  the  same  time 
the  back  is  raised,  and  the  body  drawn  into  its 
smallest  compass.  Cats  are  attracted  by  pecu- 
liar odours,  and  exhibit  a  violent  fondness  for 
catmint  and  valerian,  rubbing  their  noses  and 
rolling  themselves  in  the  latter  with  signs  of 
greut  and  uncontix>llable  excitement  Cats  are 
very  cleanly,  are  fond  of  warmth,  and  seek  a 
soft  place  for  their  repose.  They  express  their 
satisfaction  by  a  peculiar  soft  vibrating  noise, 
called  purring. 

relUo  aBd  reUlalo  Aeia  (Lat.  fel,  gaU), 
Products  obtained  from  bile. 

Felllnc  Timber.  In  Arboriculture,  when 
a  full-grown  tree  is  cut  down  it  is  said  to  be 
felled ;  but  this  term  is  never  applied  to  young 
trees  or  bushes,  undergrowth,  or  hedges,  which 
are  said  to  be  rooted  out,  or  cut  over.  Much 
has  been  written  respecting  the  proper  season 
for  felling  trees ;  some  arguing  in  favour  of 
midwintf^r,  and  others  in  favour  of  midsummer. 
The  question  principally  turns  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  the  value  of  the  soft  or  outer  wood  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  be  felled,  known  by 
foresters  and  carpenters  as  the  sap.  As  this  sap 
or  outer  wood  is  the  only  portion  of  the  trunk  in 
which  the  sap  or  juice  of  the  tree  circulates,  it 
is  evident  that  if  no  value  be  set  upon  it,  the 
tree  may  be  cut  down  at  any  season ;  because 
the  truly  valuable  part  of  the  trunk,  the  mature 
timber,  is  impermeable  to  the  sap  in  its  ascent 
through  the  soft  wood,  and  is  therefore  in  the 
same  state  at  every  season  of  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  much  value  is  attached 
to  the  soft  or  outer  wood,  or  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  comparatively  young  trees,  the  greater 
part  of  the  trunk  consists  of  sap  wood,  felling 
ought  to  take  place  when  there  is  least  sap  in 
the  course  of  circulation.  This  season  is  without 
doubt  midwinter,  which,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal,  is  unquestionably  the  best  season 
for  felling  timber;  the  next  best  being  mid- 
summer, when  the  sap  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
young  shoots,  the  circumference  of  the  soft 
wood,  and  the  bark.  In  general,  all  the  soft 
woods,  such  as  the  elm,  lime,  poplar,  willow, 
&C.,  should  be  felled  during  winter:  hard  woods, 
like  the  oak,  beech,  ash,  &c,  when  the  trunks 
are  of  large  size,  and  valued  chiefly  for  their 
heart  wood,  may  be  felled  at  any  time. 

V0UOW  (Old  Eng.  felaw,  Norse  felagi,  a 
partner  in  gooda\  In  the  colleges  of  the 
English  universities,  and  some  other  collegiate 
institutions,  the  superior  members  of  the  foun- 
dations are  so  termed  in  generaL  In  some, 
however,  all  members  of  the  foundation  are 
fellows  from  their  admission.  The  usages  of 
different  foundations  in  the  two  universities 
Taiy  so  materially,  that  no  general  account 
will  applv  equally  to  all.  The  fellows  are, 
in  general,  graduates ;  and  were  under  the  old 
systems  elected  either  on  free  competition,  or 
according  to  limitations  fixed  in  the  statutes  of 
foundation.  But  most  of  these  latter  limitations 
have  been  abolished  at  Oxford  since  the  recent 
reform  of  that  university.  Most  fellows  are 
obliged  to  abandon  their  fellowships  if  they  do 
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I  not  take  orders  at  a  certain  period:  thern  an*, 
however,  lay  fellowships  in  both  uniTersiti*^. 
Fellowships  are  also  vacated  in  the  uni- 
versities by  marriage ;  and  by  the  acceptaQce 
of  preferment  in  the  church  from  the  coliecr^ 
or  in  some  instances  of  other  prefenn<>iit  of  a 
certain  value.  From  among  the  resident  fellows 
are  selected  for  the  most  part  the  goTerDisq 
oflScers  and  tutors  of  the  oolleges.  The  princi- 
pal or  head  of  the  college  is  generally  electe<i 
either  by  the  whole  or  a  select  body  of  the 
fellows.  There  is  a  distinction  in  some  ooUe^ 
between  senior  and  junior  fellowships,  in  point 
of  emolument,  whicn  does  not  exist  in  others. 
At  Cambridge  there  is,  or  was,  also  a  distinctiun 
between  foundation  fellowshipe  and  bje  or 
appropriation  fellowships ;  the  former  onij.  ii 
most  colleges,  entitling  the  possessor  to  o^l- 
lege  offices.  The  value  of  fellowahips  r^rm 
greatly ;  nor  do  they  always  maintain  the  s?.ni« 
amount,  being  generally  dependent  on  cora-reDt%, 
The  advantages  obtained  by  the  fellow  are 
partly  in  income ;  partly,  if  resident,  in  fr^ 
lodging  and  allowances  towards  board.  Tb-^re 
are  feUowships  of  the  value  of  500/.  or  6(n>,'. 
per  annum,  and  others  of  100/L  or  less ;  bnt  \ 
large  proportion  may  be  said  to  avenge  froo 
150/.  to  300/.  a  year.  FeUow  is  also  the  i^ 
neral  title  of  members  of  learned  academit^ 
and  societies  in  England. 

Vellowslilp  or  Fartaarali^  A  rale  in 
Arithmetic,  of  considerable  use  in  btkciTii; 
accounts  among  partners  in  trader  Oonsidereii 
as  an  arithmetical  process,  it  is  simply  a  metli  >l 
of  dividing  a  number  into  parts  which  fs^II 
have  eiven  proportions  to  each  other.  Fellov. 
ship  IS  either  simple  or  compound.  To  siic- 
pie  fellowship  belongs  a  question  of  this  s^^-r^' 
*  A  contribution  of  20,0002.  is  levied  on  thre« 
towns,  and  each  is  required  to  pay  in  p^opo^ 
tion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  >''^v 
the  first  contains  2,000  inhabitants,  the  sfCfBti 
3,000,  and  the  third  5,000 ;  what  sum  mn^t 
each  contribute?'  This  question  is  obrioo^Iy 
the  same  as  if  it  had  be<*n  required  to  diride 
the  number  20,000  into  three  parts,  hsTJnirtiie 
ratios  of  2,  3,  and  5,  which  is  done  bydiriding 
20,000  b^  the  sum  of  2,  3,  and  5,  that  is  br  10, 
and  multiplying  the  quotient  bj  eadi  of  tii')^ 
numbers  separately ;  the  seveial  results  are  ^ 
sums  requirod. 

Compound  fellowship  is  when  the  parte  into 
which  the  given  number  is  to  be  distribntai 
are  proportional  to  more  than  one  set  of  num- 
bers. This  is  usuaJly  called  fdlawtkif  ftit^ 
time,  because  in  distributing  the  profits  of  a 
mercantile  transaction  carried  on  by  serenl 
partners  the  share  of  eadi  must  be  propor- 
tional, both  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  yrhicb 
he  contributed  and  to  the  time  duriug  which  it 
was  emploved.  It  must  therefore  he  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  these  two.  Both  «s«, 
it  may  be  remarked,  belong  to  what  is  more 
correctly  termed  distributive  proforHon. 

relo  de  Se.  In  Law,  one  who  is  found  br 
the  coroner^s  juiy  to  have  laid  violent  hands  oa 
himself,  or  occasioned  hia  own  death  felonioosl^* 
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Hiis  Tercet  ooeftrions  forfeiture  of  cliattelsy ' 
real  aod  penonal ;  but  not  of  lands  of  inherit- : 
ance.  One  fonnd  felo  de  oe  was  formerly ' 
buried  in  the  king*8  highway,  vith  a  stake 
driven  throogh  the  heart;  but  since  1823  j 
(4  Geo.  IV.  c.  62),  saeh  bodies  are  privately  j 
buried  in  abnrial-ground,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  twelve  at  nighU 

Velonjr  (a  word  of  ixneertain  derivation. 
Sir  H.  Spelman  derives  it  from  the  word  fee  or 
fief^  and  the  Teutonic  lohn,  reward  or  price ; 
that  which  costs  or  forfeits  land :  more  pro- 
bsbly  from  the  same  root  with  the  verb  to /{til). 
In  Law,  in  the  general  sense,  comprises  every 
species  of  crime  which  occasioned  at  common 
law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  Trea- 
sons, therefore,  are,  strictly  speaking,  felonies, 
though  in  common  language  aistinguished  from 
them.  The  term  felony  appears,  in  feudal  law, 
to  have  been  synonymous  with  forfeiture  to 
the  feudal  lord.  The  general  punishment  at- 
tached to  felony  at  common  law  was  death ; 
snd  if  anv  statute,  even  now,  makes  a  new 
offence  felony  without  specifying  the  punish- 
meut,  the  law  implies  it  to  be  capital.  But 
some  species  of  felonv  were  not  thus  punishable 
at  common  lav  ;  and  the  gradual  operation  of 
altered  opinion  upon  our  code  has  removed 
this  punishment  from  all  but  a  few.  The 
principal  species  of  felony  are:  1.  Offences 
against  the  person,  such  as  murder,  nuin- 
slaughter,  rape,  &c. ;  assault  with  felonious  in- 
tent, that  is  Mrith  intent  to  injure  the  sufferer  in 
a  greater  or  lees  degree.  The  highest  of  these 
offences  against  the  person  are  still  punishable 
^y  death.  The  Acts  respecting  these  offences 
were  consolidated  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  31. 
Some  of  them,  as  common  assaults,  &c,  are 
only  misdemeanours.  2.  Of  offences  against 
property,  the  grest  body  is  comprehended 
under  the  ancient  appellation  of  larceny,  3. 
Embezzlement.  4.  Burglary.  6.  Malicious 
mischief  to  property,  arson,  riotous  demolition 
of  churches,  chapels,  houses,  &c.,  are  capital 
offences  within  this  class.  6.  Forgery.  7. 
Numerous  offences  of  a  public  nature  (many 
such,  however,  amount  only  to  misdemeanour) : 
(1)  Either  against  the  king  and  government, 
as  treason,  sedition,  embezzlement  of  the  king's 
"tores,  &c. ;  (2)  Against  public  justice ;  (3) 
Against  the  public  peace ;  (4)  Against  public 
trade ;  (5)  Afpiinst  public  police  and  economy. 
Under  this  head  also  are  to  be  ranked  some 
offences  relative  to  game,  while  others  come 
under  the  description  of  larceny. 

Velstte.  A  compact  variety  of  Labradorite, 
which  with  Hornblende  forms  the  greenstone  of 
^iebenlehn  in  the  En^birge. 

Pelapar.  In  Geology,  the  mineral  felspar 
IS  the  basis  of  so  many  rocks,  and  is  distributed 
M  widely  in  various  forms,  that  it  almost  ranks 
»>  a  rock.  It  is  the  basis  of  Trachyte,  one  of 
the  most  important  volcanic  products,  and  is 
not  unfrequentlv  met  with  massive  as  fdttone 
^^  ffliUme porphyry.  The  modifications  of  fel- 
"pv  recognised  under  these  names  are  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
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whether  they  are  derived  from  or  past  into  the 
condition  of  the  crystalline  mineral.  Hardly 
any  simple  minerals  except  quartz  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  such  large  masses  as  felspar. 

Fblspar.  In  Mineralogy,  a  name  given  to 
several  minerals  varying  much  in  appearance, 
and  presenting  numerous  and  compbcated  cry- 
stalhne  forms.  They  are  mixtures  of  silicate 
of  alumina  with  silicates  of  soda,  of  potash, 
or  of  lime,  and  of  other  bases.  Oithodase  or 
Common  Felspar  is  of  various  tints  of  white 
and  red ;  it  forms  an  ingredient  of  granite  and 
other  rocks. 

The  name  Felspar  is  derived  from  the 
Carman  Feldspath,  or  field-spar,  which  was 
probably  ^ven  to  it  in  consequence  of  the 
crystals  being  sometimes  found  lying  loose  on 
the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  Kirwan  states  the 
derivation  of  the  word  to  be  from  fels,  a  rock ; 
from  the  common  oocuzrence  of  the  mineral  iu 
granite. 

Velt  (Ger.  fill).  A  material  formed  by  in-> 
terlacing  flocks  of  wool,  or  hair,  without  spin- 
ning or  weaving,  so  that  the  texture  is  spongy 
and  absorbent,  until  the  spaces  have  been  filled 
up  with  some  substance  introduced  in  the  state 
of  a  solution,  or  untU  the  surface  has  been 
closed  by  means  of  the  fulling  milL  Asphalted 
felt  is  used  as  a  material  for  temponury  cover- 
ings or  roofs ;  and  a  compound  of  caoutchouc 
and  felt  is  employed  as  a  kind  of  fioor-doth. 

Velttng.  The  process  bv  which  different 
kinds  of  fur  or  wool  are  blended  into  a  compact 
texture  for  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  ana- 
tomical or  structural  peculiarities  of  the  dif* 
ferent  hairs  or  furs  are  much  concerned  in  the 
perfection  of  the  felt ;  they  must  be  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  interlace  and  intertwine  with 
each  other.  Hare  and  rabbit  fur,  wool,  and 
beaver,  are  the  chief  materials  used ;  they  are 
mixed  in  proper  proportions,  and  are  tossed 
about  by  the  strokes  of  a  vibrating  string  or 
bow  till  they  become  duly  matted  together. 

Velnooa  (Span,  faluca,  Ital.  feluca).  A 
small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and  lateen  sails, 
used  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
adjacent  waters  for  coasting  voyages.  Before 
the  introduction  of  steam,  ^luccas  were  often 
used  as  gunboats,  for  which  the  small  size  and 
the  power  of  propulsion  by  oars  as  well  as  sails 
peculiarly  fitted  them. 

Vemme  Cowert.  In  Law,  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  French  to  signi^  a  married  woman. 

Vemnr  (Lat  a  tkigk).  In  Architecture, 
the  interstitial  space  between  the  channels  of 
the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order.  These  femora 
are  sometimes  called  the  lega  of  the  triglyphs. 

Frmus.  In  Vertebrate  Anatomy,  the  first 
bone  of  the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity.  In  Ento- 
mology, the  third  joint  of  the  leg  which  ia 
long,  and  usually  compressed. 

Ven  ZAnds.  Lands,  the  subsoil  of  which 
is  constantly  in  a  state  of  saturation  with 
water,  and  the  surface  liable  to  be  oTerflown 
bv  rivers  or  streams  during  spring  or  autumn. 
The  soil  of  these  lands  is  generally  black, 
light  and  rich,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
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ffik :  and  m  the  mtx^yce  water  readily  filtrates 
throQgli  It  to  the  subeoU,  fen  lands  generally 
produce  bulky  crops  of  grass  and  com.  As 
they  seldom  have  any  natural  outlet  for  drain* 
age,  this  is  generally  performed  by  machinery ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  few  lands  are  more 
productive.  Till  lately  windmills  were  em- 
ployed for  draining  the  English  fens;  but  steam 
IS  now  frequently  used  as  the  moving  power,  and 
the  advantages  to  the  cultivator  are  immense : 
because  he  can  lay  his  lands  dry  at  the  season 
when  it  is  most  convenient  that  they  should  be 
so,  whereas  the  operation  of  the  windmill  is 
always  a  matter  of  chance.  For  an  account  of 
the  Fens  in  England,  see  British  Statistics ; 
and  M^Culloch's  Geogra^ioal  JHctionaary,  ait. 
'Bedford  Level.' 

Vena*  (Fr.  defense,  aj  the  English  rout 
from  the  Fr.  deroute:  Wedgwood).  Any 
•ontinuoos  line  of  obstada  interposed  bv  art 
between  one  portion  of  the  surface  of  land  and 
another  for  the  purpose  of  separation  or  exclu- 
sion. The  kind  of  obstacle  or  material  di£krs 
according  to  the  animals  which  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated, excluded,  or  confined,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  situation.  All  fences  are  either 
live  or  dead,  or  a  compound  of  these.  Live 
fences  are  hedges;  that  is,  rows  of  shrubs 
placed  close  together,  and  pruned  on  the  sides, 
so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  living  wall.  Dead 
fences  are  either  stone  walls,  mounds  of  earth, 
or  structures  of  wood  or  of  other  materials 
raised  above  the  ground's  sur&ce,  or  open 
ditches  excavated  in  it.  The  latter  are  some* 
times  filled  with  water.  Mixed  fences  are 
those  in  which  some  kind  of  dead  fence  is  used 
with  some  kind  of  live  fence ;  Ibr  example,  a 
ditch  with  a  bank  of  earth  on  one  side,  or  a 
ditch  with  a  wall  or  a  hedge  on  one  side  :  the 
latter  being  the  commonest  of  all  fences.  The 
introduction  of  fences  into  agriculture  was  about 
as  great  an  improvement  in  the  progress  of 
that  art,  as  that  of  the  principle  of  the  division 
<tf  labour  into  the  art  of  manufacture. 

Vend  0&  The  Sea  term  for  pushing  off  a 
boat  or  any  heavy  body  to  break  the  shock  or 
avoid  contact.  So  also  t^  fender  is  a  cushion 
of  yarn,  oakum,  and  rope,  inserted  between  the 
sides  of  two  boats,  or  of  a  boat  and  any  other 
object,  to  prevent  contact  and  rubbing. 

Vender  Pile.  A  pile  fixed  in  f^t  of  a 
wharf  or  a  river  wall,  to  protect  it  from  abrasion 
by  fioating  bodies,  such  as  ships,  ice,  or  timber. 
They  need  not  be  carried,  therefore,  much  lower 
than  the  water-line,  and  they  are  usually  made 
of  whole  timbers. 

Veneatra  (Lat.  a  window).  In  Anatomy, 
the  term  is  applied  to  certain  holes  in  the 
osseous  or  petrous  capsule  of  the  internal  organ 
of  hearing ;  one  on  tne  outer  wall  of  the  laby- 
rinth, which  is  filled  by  the  base  of  the  stapes^ 
is  called  ih%  fenestra  ovalis\  a  second,  at  the 
base  of  the  cochlea,  is  called  the  fenestra 
rotunda^  and  is  separated  by  a  membrane  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.     [£a.b.] 

fenestrate  (Lat  fenestratns,  with  win- 
dows).   In   Entomology,  signifies  the  naked 
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hyaline'  tnnafktieiit  spots  oi  the  viag*  of 
butteifiies. 

Vealenlnm  (Lat.  fennel  cr  Jtniel).  The 
genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants  U>  which  belocsa 
the  Fennel  and  Finnochia  It  has  finely  dis- 
sected leaves  and  yellow  flowen;  much  lik- 
Anetkum^  to  which  it  is  fruther  allied  bj  \\a 
laterally  compressed  fruit.  F,  wd^srt^  a  viU 
plant  found  in  dry  chalky  soil  near  thB  cc^bT.s 
is  the  Fennel  of  the  gardens,  and  the  fruiu 
both  of  this  and  of  F,  dtUce  yield  an  axDuutic  ciL 

Vennee  (Abyssinian).  A  sneeiei  of  CaHu, 
also  termed  the  Zerda,  in  whioi  the  «an  ue 
excessively  developed,  and  whose  anatomieal 
structure  bears  some  resemUance  to  that  of  Um 
viverrine  Camivora^ 

[FSNICTJI.U1C.] 

The  Fammn  ffrmcum,  a  le- 
guminous annual  herb,  called  by  botanists  7n- 
aofisUa  Feenufn  ^rmoum,  because  fonaeriy  mad^ 
into  hay  in  Oreeoe.  It  was  cultivated  hj  the 
Romans,  and  is  still  occasionally  met  vith  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  south  of  Europa  B^ti 
the  herb  and  the  seeds  are  strongly  scented,  th« 
odour  indicating  the  presence  of  ooumaiiiL 

Veeftnent.  In  Law,  a  species  of  eonm- 
anoe.  It  was  in  early  times  the  public  lo-i 
solemn  mode  of  alienating  lands  and  teneoK-Qti 
in  possession,  and  was  performed  by  a  dr^ 
accompanied  by  Hveiy  of  seisin ;  wfaidi  Uust  viu 
the  delivery  of  the  land  itself,  efieoted  by  op^ 
tain  symbolical  acts  and  customary  wctds.  Ai 
secret  conveyances  to  uses  graduallf  preTiil^ 
feofifinents  fdl  comparatively  into  disnae.  Tb« 
grantor  is  termed  the  feoffor,  and  the  persoa 
receiving  the  feoffee, 

TmnB  (Lat.  wild  beasts}.  The  name  girsi 
by  Linnaeus  to  the  order  of  MasuDalia  emn- 
prehending  those  which  subsist  more  or  less 
exclusively  on  the  flesh  of  other  animals.  T^J 
are  characterised  by  having  three  kinds  d 
teeth,  incisors,  canines,  and  molars;  ungnicnbife 
extremities,  without  an  opposable  thumb  on  the 
fore  foot^  but  with  the  power  of  rotation  in  tbe 
forearm.  This  order  ooKresponds  with  ti» 
Inseetivora,  and  the  Plantigrade,  Digitigrade, 
and  Pinnigrade  Camioora  of  Curia's  Csf' 
nassiers. 

Tmrm  Waturat  (Lat  of  wUd  nahire).  h 
Law,  a  term  applied  to  animal^  such  as  foxe^ 
wild  ducks,  &c.,  in  which  no  one  can  chin 
property. 

Vevgnsonite.  InHineralogy,  aayswp^ 
compound  of  oolnmbic  acid  and  yttria  vitii  a 
small  quantity  of  eireoniay  and  of  oxides  of  tii>, 
cerium,  iron  and  uranium.  It  has  hitherto  be^ 
found  only  in  Greenland. 

Veriae  (Lat).  In  Boman  Antiqmtie^ 
solemn  religious  frstivahL  The  most  celebrated 
were  the  Fariae  Latins  (Latin  hoUdays),  cf\f 
bratad  on  the  Alban  Konat  by  all  the  states  of 
Latinm  in  common.  This  festival  is  M  to 
have  been  originally  instituted  by  the  »^ 
Tarquin.  At  first  it  lasted  for  one  day  oDly. 
but  m  process  of  time  it  was  extended  to  fo^- 
It  was  observed  by  the  consuls  n^ar^  ^^^ 
they  set  out  f<^  their  provinoaii 
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m  (Lftt.  feriniu).  The  English  eqnl- 
ralent  of  the  Camasmert  of  the  syBtem  of 
Curier;  hat  generally  employed  to  designate 
the  gronp  oonesponding  with  the  Fera  of  Lin- 
Dieas,  and  excluding  the  bats  (Cheiroptera\ 
vhich  foim  the  first  ftuuily  of  CuTier^s  Cor- 
nauiera, 

Fermaf  •  Tli«0reiu«  One  of  the  most 
important  ib  the  science  of  Arithmetic.  Its 
discoTeier,  Fennat»  is  said  to  hare  been  in 
possession  of  a  proof  {FermoH  Opera  Maike' 
maHca,  Tolosse  1679),  though  Euler  was  the 
first  to  publish  its  demonstration  {ComtHeni. 
Aritk.  Petropoli  1840).  The  theorem  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  equitalent  enunciations:  First, 
If  jp  be  a  prime,  the  (»—  I)*  power  of  every 
number  prime  to  p  will,  wnen  diminished  by 
unity,  be  exactly  dirisible  by  f.  Thus  26*  - 1 
is  exactly  divisible  by  7.  Thus  enunciated, 
Fermat's  theorem  may  be  regaided  as  the 
fuodamental  proposition  of  the  arithmetical 
theory  of  the  residues  of  powers.  Secondly, 
The  binomial  congruence  #  '*^ a  1  (mod.  f) has 
always  p— 1  incongruous  roots  when  _p  is  a 
prime  number.  The  eongruenee  in  question, 
therefore,  has  its  maximum  number  of  roots 
[Cokorvencb],  which  latter  constitute,  of 
eoorse,  a  eomplete  system  of  residues  mime  to 
p.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Fermaf s 
theorem  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
the  whole  theoiy  of  congruences. 

Amongst  the  demonstrations  of  the  theorem 
which  have  appeared  since  the  one  above  referred 
to,  those  most  esteemed  were  given  by  Lagrange 
(Mim.  de  FAead.  de  Berlin,  1771),  Diriejilet 
(Crelle's  Journal,  voL  iii.),  Binet  {Jour,  de  FBeole 
PofyUch,  cah.  xx.),  and  Poinsot  (Reflexions  sur 
la  Tkiorie  de»  Nombres),  Eulers  first  demon- 
stration is  a  Tm  simple  one,  and  is  the  one 
generally  given  in  elementaxy  treatises  on  the 
subject 

Another  theorera,  distinffuished  as  F^rfnaf* 
last  Theorem^  has  obtained  great  oelebritv  on 
account  of  the  numerous  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  demonstrate  it.  The  theorem 
asserts  that  «* + ^s  ^  is  irresoluble  in  integers 
for  all  values  of  n  greater  than  2;  and  although 
it  was  enunciated  by  Fermat  two  centuries  ago, 
no  complete  demonstration  has  yet  been  given. 
The  least  incomplete  demonstration  was  given 
by  Kummer  in  Crelle's  Journal,  voL  xl.,  and 
Liouville's  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  The  theorem  has 
been  established,  at  all  events,  for  all  exponents 
up  to  100. 

germcut  ^Lat  fermentum,  ftom  ferveo,  / 
hoil).  The  substance  which  is  essential  to  the 
process  of  fermentation.  It  is  either  naturally 
present  in  the  fermentable  juice,  as  in  the  grape ; 
or  it  is  added,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
where  peast  constitutes  the  ferment.  Ferments 
are  of  an  albuminous  or  glutinous  character:  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  seems  essential  in  their 
composition ;  hence  they  are  classed  by  chemists 
among  azotised  compounds.  Their  modus  oper- 
andi is  still  unexphiined. 

ywmealfcttoa  (Lat  fermentatio).  By 
fermentation,  we  understand  the  oonversioii  of 
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an  ovganio  substance  into  new  compounds,  im 
presence  of  a  ferment  Hence  there  are  various 
kinds  of  fermentation,  designated  according 
to  their  products.  In  idnous  fermentation, 
sugar,  or  any  substanee  capable  of  being  easily 
converted  into  sugar,  is  resolved  into  carbonic 
acid  and  alcohol,  45  parts  of  sugar  yielding  22 
of  carbonic  acid  and  23  of  alcohol.  But  pure 
sugar,  dissolved  in  pure  water,  has  no  tendency 
to  undergo  this  remarkable  change,  except  under 
the  influence  of  a  nitrogenous  principle  called 
a  ferment.  It  was  obMrved  by  Gay  Linsae 
that  when  fresh  grape<guice  was  collected  in  a 
vessel  containing  carbonic  acid,  no  fermentation 
took  place,  although  all  other  circumstances 
werefiivourabletouisprooe8&  When,  howeves; 
the  juice  was  exposed  to  air  and  a  proper  tem^ 
perature,  it  rapidly  Isrmented,  and  when  onoe 
this  fermenta^n  had  eommenced,  it  continued 
until  the  saccharine  matter  was  decomposed. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  present  in  grape- 
juice  a  substance  which  by  contact  with  oxygen 
becomes  a  ferment ;  and  Airther,  that  the  sac- 
charine juice  of  the  ripe  grape  does  not  ferment» 
because  the  access  of  ftie  oxygen  is  cut  off  by 
the  epidermis  of  the  fruit. 

In  the  process  of  brewing,  the  fermentation  of 
the  mout  wort  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of 
a  ferment  in  th^  shape  of  yeatt  or  barm,  whioh 
occasions  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  aafcharine 
matter  of  the  wort  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  tends  at  the  same  time  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  new  yeast. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Mitscherlich,  that  the 
actual  contact  of  the  particles  of  the  yeast  with 
the  dissolved  sugar  is  essential  He  suspended 
a  wide  glass  tube,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
closed  with  bibulous  paper,  in  ajar  of  a  solution 
of  sugar,  the  tube  being  itself  filled  with  the 
same  solution.  Some  yeast  was  then  put  into 
the  syrup  contained  in  the  tub«,  where  it  sooa 
induced  fermentation,  and  the  alcohol  there 
formed  passed  through  the  pervious  bottom* 
ajtd,  together  with  carbonic  add,  difiused  itself 
in  the  surrounding  liquor:  but  the  actual 
phenomena  of  fetmentation«*-namely,  the  de- 
composition of  the  sugar  and  the  formation  of 
alcohol  and  oi  carbonic  acid — ^weie  limited  to 
the  syrup  in  the  tube  oontaining  the  forment, 
while  the  sugar  in  the  outer  vessel  remained 
unchanged. 

Quevenne  found  that  yeast  which  had  been 
deprived  of  all  matter  soluble  in  water,  still 
retained  its  power  of  exciting  fermentation,  and 
that  the  active  part  of  yeast  is  composed  of 
minute  vesicles  or  globules,  which  during  fer* 
mentation  germinate  in  the  saccharine  liquoiv 
According  to  Andral  and  Gavarret  (^fiit.  Ck» 
et  Ph.,  Shme  abr.,  viii.  899),  there  axe  two 
species  of  germs  contained  in  yeast,  which 
may  be  separated  by  diluting  it  with  water :  in 
a  few  days  globules  foil  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  forming  a  grey  pulverulent  deposit  which 
is  extremely  active  in  producing  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  film  farms 
upon  the  snrfocn  of  the  liquid,  which  consists  ol 
geivis  (of  FenieiUym  glaucum)  having  no  sneh 
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power :  these  latter  germs  become  JUamentoui, 
while  the  true  producer  of  ftlooholic  fermentation 
always  retains  its  glohular  form.  According  to 
Mitscherlich,  the  active  part  of  yeast  which 
remains  after  it  has  been  washed  with  wat^r, 
consists  of:  Carbon,  47*0;  hydrogen,  6'6; 
nitrogen,  lO'O;  oxygen,  35*8  ;  sulphur,  0*6. 

Of  this  yeast  (in  the  dry  state)  from  two  to 
three  parts  are  required  for  the  decomposition 
of  one  hundred  parts  of  sugar;  and  if  there  is 
excess  of  sugar,  it  remains  unchanged  after  the 
fermentation.  That  portion  of  the  yeast  which 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  deposit  after  fermenta- 
tion is  over,  and  which  is  inefficient  as  a  ferment, 
appears,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
to  consist  of  the  ruptured  cells,  and  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  vegetation ;  so  that  during  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
yeast-plant  dies,  and  is  decomposed,  the  living 
plant  being  required  to  sustain  the  fermentative 
process.  If  more  yeast  be  present  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  decomposition  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  the  deposit  which  is  in  that  case 
formed,  consists  partly  of  broken  and  partly  of 
entire  ceUs,  and  the  latter  retain  their  power  of 
inducing  fermentation.  It  further  appears  that 
that  portion  of  the  yeast  which  has  become  inert 
as  a  ferment,  has  lost  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  its  nitrogen;  and  one  of  the  results 
of  the  changes  which  ensue  during  saccharine 
fermentation  appears  to  be  the  formation  of 
ammonia,  traces  of  which  may  be  detected 
amongst  the  gaseous  products. 

What  is  called  Germnn  yeast  is  yeast  which 
has  been  washed  and  dried  at  a  low  temperature. 
It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  distilleries  of 
Holland,  and  is  largely  imported  into  England. 
Boiling  water  destroys  the  fermenting  properties 
of  yeast ;  but  unless  boiled  so  long  as  to  have 
its  chemical  nature  entirely  changed,  it  re- 
acquires a  fermenting  power  on  exposure  to  air. 
Sugars  differ  in  the  readiness  with  which  they 
undergo  fermentation.  Pure  cane-sugar  {sucrose, 
CigH^iOix)  does  not  readily  ferment;  grape- 
sugar  {glucose,  C^^^^Oi^  is  easily  fermented, 
but  the  process  t«Jces  place  most  readily  in  fruit- 
sugar  (Jructose),  represented  by  CiaHuOja. 
And  it  is  probable  that  both  cane  and  grape 
sugar  pass  into  fruit-sugar  before  they  undergo 
the  change.  When  fermentation  is  complete, 
100  parts  of  fruit-sugar  are  resolved  into  51*12 
of  alcohol  and  48*88  of  carbonic  acid,  so  that 
the  ferment  adds  nothing  to  and  removes 
nothing  from  the  elements  of  sugar.  Vital, 
chemical,  and  dynamic  hvpotheses  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  tlie  modus  operandi  of 
the  ferment  in  effecting  the  changes,  but  as  yet 
we  remain  ignorant  upon  this  subject 

Vent  Soot.  The  root  of  the  Aspidium  FUix 
ffuis,  or  male  fern.  About  two  drachms  of  the 
dried  root,  in  powder,  followed  up  by  a  brisk 

{•urge,  is  occasionally  given  as  a  vermifuge, 
t  was  Madame  Nouffer's  celebrated  specific 
[Fiucss.] 

In  Botany,  this  name  of  an 


Italian  deity  (akin  to  Tellus)  is  given  to  the 

Wood-apple  or  Elephant-apple  of  India,  F,  youth  of  Latiom  and  £truria  at  rustic  fe&tirni> 
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eUphantum,  a  tree  which  belongs  to  the  ord^T 
Aurantiacete,  A  transparent  gam,  sent  to  this 
country  as  East  Indian  gum  arabic,  flows  tn'n 
the  trunk  when  wounded;  and  the  fruit,  wluea 
has  a  pulpy  fiesh,  has  a  beneficial  action  m 
cases  of  dysentexy  and  diairfaflea. 
Verret.  [Mustsul] 
rente  Aold.  An  unstable  teroxide  of  in  p. 
not  known  in  the  free  state :  it  is  fbrmtd  in 
combination  with  potash. 

rmrleymaoffOB  or  rerrldesrmao^B. 
A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  iron  and  six  •  f 
cyanogen,  which,  in  combination  with  thr.c 
atoms  of  potassium,  forms  the  ferri<k;jG^i-*. 
of  potassium^  or  red  prussiaU  of  potash. 

Ferro-bydroejaBie  Aeid.  A  conif-  n:!<i 
of  three  atoms  of  cyanogen,  two  of  hydr'<:-3, 
and  one  of  iron.  It  is  the  ferro^hyazic ih'u  t 
Mr.  Porrett,  the  term  ehyazic  being  com{-jN-.i 
of  the  initials  of  carbon,  hYdrogen,  and  az  tc. 
which  are  the  ultimate  dements  of  hvib^ 
cyanogen. 

FerroeymnoffttB.  A  oompoimd  of  -ri^ 
atom  of  iron  and  three  atoms  of  cyanoppQ :  .>: 
one  of  iron,  six  of  carbon,  and  three  of  oitrtZ'-iii 
in  combination  witii  two  atoms  of  potJis> -o. 
it  constitutes  anhydrous  ferroeyanide  of  ;« /  •<- 
sium,  the  crystals  of  which  include  three  at  n.> 
of  water.  This  czystaUised  fenocjanido  if 
potassium  is  generallv  known  under  the  u^n^t 
of  yellow  prussiate  o/poiask, 

VenniTO.  In  Botany,  a  disease  of  pUnrs 
commonly  called  rust.  It  is  caused  bj  the  i  n- 
sence  of  myriads  of  the  minute  parasitic  Uv>.r< 
called  IHchobasis  Rubigo  vera  (formeilj  ^  ^  -  y 
and  one  or  two  allied  species,  of  the  order  /  - 
ciniai.  While  confined  to  the  leaves,  it  «i  ->^ 
comparatively  little  injury ;  but  it  becoroe^ :  >•■ 
midable  when  it  attacks  the  chaff  and  seed,  it 
generally  accompanies  over-luxuriance. 

retry  (Ger.  and  Sax.  £ihren,  topau  cr  n 
In  Law,  a  right  arising  from,  royal  gnut  or  \ r- 
scription  to  have  a  boat  to  carry  men  and  h  .^-^ 
across  a  river,  and  to  levy  reasonable  toll.  1  '^- ' 
land  on  both  sides  ought  to  belong  to  the  ouicr. 
Venila  (Lat).  A  genus  of  Umbellit  * -> 
plants  with  yellow  flowers,  and  thin  M  tr  .t 
resembling  Uiat  of  the  parsnip.  The  s[-*v.  > 
are  chiefly  natives  of  Persia  and  the  Meditr  /i- 
nean  region.  The  plant  from  which  the  pnsL> 
pal  supply  of  Assa&etida  is  obtained,  funn'^ir 
includea  in  Ferula,  is  now  referred  to  Su  [' ' 
[Nabthxx]  ;  but  F,  peraica,  a  smaller  p  •  • 
than  the  foregoing,  is  said  to  vield  some  p*  m  ^ 
of  it.  From  F.  orienialis  and  F.  UnyiUiiC  . : 
obtained  African  ammoniacum.  [Axmoxiaitv  j 
Many  of  the  species  are  handsome  plants  vi:-i 
veiy  lai^  leaves  divided  into  an  infiuitt-  r  Ti- 
ber of  small  variously  shaped  segments,  ..  i 
producing  tall  stems  which  beftrLii|;e  u!>M- 
of  yellow  flowers.  They  are  called  (»•■<• 
fennels  in  gardens. 

resoennine  Varsas  (so  called  from  F^^ 
cennia,  an  Etrurian  town,  where  they  fiM  i  *J 
their  origin).  In  Roman  Antiquities,  rude  ei- 
temporaneous  pieces  of  poetry  rwa'ted  by  tJ^'' 
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especially  at  hatrest  home,  with  gesfcures  adapts 
to  the  sense.  They  consisted  principally  of  rail- 
lery and  playful  rustic  abuser  and  are  chiefly 
remarkable  as  baring  g;iTen  rise  to  Satire,  the 
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walking ;  or  when  they  are  concealed  within  the 

integuments  of  the  aMomen. 
VetUteln  (Ger./a^  stone).     [EuLOLTrE.] 
Fen  (Lat.  feodum,  Juf),    In  Scottish  Law, 


only  class  of  poetry  of  native  Italian  growth,   is  used  in  contradistinction  to  tDard^holding  or 
[Satisb.]  military  tenure,  to  signify  that  holding  where 

Vemeae  Orass.  A  valuable  grass  for  mea-  the  vassal  makes  a  return  in  grain  or  money  in 
dows  and  pastures.  In  deep  rich  soils  somewhat '  lieu  of  military  service.  The/<u  contract  is 
moist,  Festuea pratensia  is  considered  one  of  the  \  that  which  regulates  the  giving  out  of  land,  as 
most  bulky  and  nutritive  of  all  grasses ;  but  in   between  superior  and  vassal;    the  rent  paid 


poorer  soils  it  is  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by 
the  rye  grass  {Loliumperenne)  and  the  meadow 
foxtail  grass  {Aiopecurus  praUnata).  The  mea- 
dow  fescue  grows  to  the  height  of  between  two 


being  termed  the  feu  duties, 

Veadal  BjrBtem.  A  body  of  institutions 
of  a  peculiar  character,  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  German  and  Gothic  tribes,  which  pre- 


and  three  feet;  but  the  sheep's  fescue  (F.  otnna)  \  vailed  for  a  long  period,  and  has  left  import 
and  several  other  species  seldom  grow  above ,  ant  traces  of  its  existence  in  most  European 
a  foot  in  height,  and  are  chiefly  sown  on  sheep  countries.  The  words  Jiff  and  feud  are  both, 
pastures,  and  used  to  lay  doWn  lawns  and  ^  it  is  conjectured  with  much  probability,  cor- 


^rassy  surfaces  to  be  mown  in  pleasure  orounds. 
All  the  cultivated  fescues  are  perennials,  and 
most  of  them  natiyes  of  Britain.  F,  heiero- 
j^htfUa,  HaUerii  and  valeaiaca  are  among  the 
foreign  species  which  are  cultivated  for  their 
produce. 

7esB  (Lat.  fascia,  a  wide  belt).  In  Heraldry, 
one  of  the  ordinaries.  It  is  bounded  by  two 
horizontal  lines  across  the  escutcheon,  equally 
distant  from  the  feaa  point  or  centre  of  the 
eftcutcheon.  A  fess  not  reaching  to  the  sides 
of  the  escutcheon  is  said  to  be  eouped  (cut)  or 
kumetty.  The  diminutives  of  the  fess  are  the 
bar,  the  cloaet,  and  the  baruitt.  A  fess  with  a 
barulet  on  eadi  side  of  it  is  said  to  be  cotiaed. 
A.  fess  removed  to  the  top  of  the  escutcheon  is 
termed  a  chiefs  and  held  to  be  an  honourable 
augmentation. 

VestooB  (Fr.  feston).  In  Architecture,  a 
carved  representation  of  a  wreath  or  garland  of 
flowers,  or  leaves  and  fruit,  or  of  all  of  them 
interwoyen  together;  they  are  thick  in  the 
centre,  and  diminish  gradually  towards  each 
extremity,  where  they  are  fastened,  and  often 
turned  over. 

VetUOs.    [Fecials.] 

Vetieb  or  Fettoblain.  The  word  fetich^ 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Portuguese,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  into  common 
usage  by  the  writings  of  some  travellers  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  now  com- 
prehensively employed  to  signify  any  object  of 
worship  not  representing  a  living  (or  rather 
perhaps  a  human)  figure ;  thus  exduding  idols, 
properly  so  caUea  Fetichism  is  the  worship  of 
material  substances,  and  prevails  very  exten- 
sively among  barbarous  nations,  and  especially 
those  of  the  negro  race.  Among  the  latter, 
tribes,  families,  and  individuals  have  their 
respective  fetiches;  which  are  often  objects 
casually  selected,  as  stones^  weapons^  vessels, 
plants,  &C.  &c    [Obxah.] 

X"etlpck  (quasi  foothck,  whence  the  deri- 
vation). In  the  ManigCy  a  tuft  of  hair  growing 
>>eliind  the  pastern  joint  of  horses ;  hence  the 
joint  where  it  mwB  is  called  the  feilock  joint. 

rettormd*  In  Zoology,  a  term  applied  to  the 
feet  of  ftni'tnA|a  vrheu  they  are  stretched  back- 
wards and  appear  unfit  for  the  purpose   of 
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ruptions  of  the  Grseco-Latin  term  empht/ttvaia 
(pronounced  emphytefsis),  signifying  a  con- 
tract whereby  an  individual  acquired  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  piece  of  land  without  the  absolute 
property  in  it  Hence  by  contraction  came  frf 
OTfiff,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  neuter  termina- 
tion/efKM2«m,/ru^t47R,/A></t<m.  Another  deri- 
vation, recently  suggested,  is  from  the  Irish 
fuidhur./mdh,  signifying,  in  the  Brehon  Laws, 
a  stranger  who  ei\joys  land  within  the  do- 
mains of  a  clan,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he 
enjoyed  it  The  English  word  feud  (quarrel 
or  strife)  is  of  an  entirely  distinct  origin,  being 
the  same  with  the  German  ft  hde.  The  German 
equivalent  for  fief  is  another  original  word,  Uhn. 

It  is  clear  that  feudal  usages  were  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Romans;  but  among 
that  people,  and  especially  in  the  later  times  of 
the  empire,  there  existed  certain  customs  which 
were  analogous  in  appearance,  although  not  in 
origin-r-sudi  as  the  establishment  of  military 
colonies  on  the  frontier,  where  the  tenant  of 
land  was  a  soldier,  and  liable  to  be  called  into 
active  duty ;  and  the  cultivation  of  great  part 
of  the  empire  by  eoUmi^  a  distinct  class  of  men, 
raised  above  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  yet 
bound  to  render  sennoes  to  the  proprietor,  and 
in  some  instances  annexed  to  the  soil.  The  bar- 
barians thereforo  in  many  instances  adapted  the 
conventional  language  and  the  laws  of  Bome 
to  their  own  native  customs;  thus  producing 
a  confosion  of  idiom  and  practice,  of  which  a 
better  instance  cannot  be  found  than  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  word  feud  itself  is 
derived  from  a  legal  term  of  the  Greek  empire. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Spain  by  the  various  barbarian  tribes, 
was  the  division  of  the  lands  (except  such  por- 
tions as  wero  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Ko- 
man  cultivators  and  only  rendered  liable  to 
tribute)  between  all  the  armed  men  of  the  na- 
tion. The  shares  were  undoubtedly  unequal 
even  in  the  earliest  of  these  divisions ;  but  how- 
ever differing  in  point  of  we^th,  all  the  free 
proprietors  were  equal  in  rights :  all  wero  held 
tiaUe  to  serve  with  the  national  force  when- 
called  into  the  field*,  all  had  a  voice,  at  least 
nominally,  in  the  making  of  Uws  and  in  the 
dioice  of  a  sovereign.     These  finee  citizens  are 
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called  by  yarious  names  in  the  lepislation  of  the 
different  tribes ;  the  Lombard  title  of  ariman- 
nu8  (ehren-mann,  man  of  honour,  or  heer-man, 
warrior)  seems  to  have  been  the  most  per* 
manent  Such,  however,  was  the  general  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lombards 
in  Italy ;  the  Franks  in  Gaul ;  the  Yisigotha, 
Ostrogoths,  and  Burgundians ;  and  of  the  ya- 
rious  states  which  grew  np  within  the  limits  of 
Germany  itself,  after  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  great  migrations  had  passed  away. 

The  decay  of  these  aristocratic  republics  was 
brought  about  by  nearly  the  same  causes  which 
operate  in  nndermininff  all  systems  founded  on 
equality  of  rights  and  classes.  The  constant 
wars  and  vicissitudes  to  which  these  governments 
were  subject  naturally  raised  up  among  the  citi- 
zens aome  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  and 
converted  a  great  body  of  the  freemen  into 
dependants  upon  these.  The  dukea,  counts, 
and  other  great  men,  became  the  actual  con- 
trollers of  the  community*,  the  free  dtazens, 
wherever  unable  to  araociate  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, were  subject  to  innumerable  vexations. 
From  the  earliest  times,  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  it  had  been  customary  among 
the  Germans  for  the  princes  and  chief  men  to 
be  attended  by  a  select  body  of  faithful  com- 
panions, whose  dependence  on  them,  and  ser- 
vices due  to  them,  were  recognised  and  fixed 
by  general  usage.  This  custom,  under  the  new 
circumstances  of  the  Germanic  and  Gothic 
kingdoms,  acquired  peculiar  force.  It  became 
an  object  of  ambition  to  the  chieftains  to  have 
as  many  dependants  as  possible.  With  this 
view,  every  species  of  vexation  was  exercised 
by  them  towards  the  unprotected  arimannos, 
to  induce  him  to  abdicate  his  own  independence, 
and  enroll  himself  under  their  command.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  and  confusions  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  the  foundations  of  the  feudal 
system  were  laid  by  this  personal  dependence 
assuming  gradually  the  character  of  atemtorial 
dependence  also.  The  arimannns  was  induced 
to  surrender  up  his  free  or  allodial  lands  to  the 
king  or  county  and  became  his  liegeman  (fide- 
lis),  antruttion  (our  English  woid  trust  comes 
from  the  same  source),  vaaaal,  or  tnan  (homo, 
whence  homagiumf  homage),  receiving  back  his 
lands  to  hold  of  the  superior.  This  process  can 
only  now  be  traced  by  insulated  documents  and 
historical  facts ;  but,  arising  out  of  the  same 
circumstances  in  most  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  it  took  in  all  of  them  nearly  the  same 
course.  It  is  ably  developed  by  Hallam  (in  his 
first  chapter  on  the  Feudal  System),  and  Meyer 
{Institutions  Jvdiciaires,  livre  i.). 

The  success  and  energy  of  Charlemagne  ar- 
rested for  a  time  the  deoompoaition  of  the  old 
society;  his  empire  extended  over  nearly  all 
those  portions  of  Europe  which  afterwards  be- 
came feudal ;  and  his  various  laws  (in  the  end 
of  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the  ninth 
oentuiy)  present  a  remarkable  picture  of  what 
may  be  called  the  state  of  transition  from  the 
allodial  to  the  feudal  system.  We  find  in 
them  that  the  free  proprietors,  or  arimanni, 
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still  formed  a  veij  nnmoous  bodv ;  and  that  lb4 
exigencies  of  militaiy  service  feu  most  heariir 
upon  them.  They  were  obliged  to  lerre  at 
their  own  cost;  while  the  counts,  &c.  bronirbt 
their  vassals  to  the  field  at  their  own  ex|<eiLw>. 
These  laws  are  full  of  the  vexations  endured 
by  the  former  class  from  the  poweTfol  mili- 
tary chieftains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inc- 
tice  of  attaching  indiridnals  to  the  pervm  >^f 
the  sovereign  or  superior  bv  the  gnnt  of  Und< 
(benefices),  and  the  obligations  imposed  on  :h« 
inferior  by  the  grant,  are  dearij  derrL^f^i 
The  distinction  between  lands  aUodial  iikll 
in  franc  aleu  without  feudal  superior  t  zsA 
feudal  lands  (though  the  latter  term  vis  n<;t 
yet  used)  is  as  marked  as  at  any  sab^^^ut-nt 
period.  But  benefices  were  not  yet  herciiitdn : 
and  it  is  doubted  by  the  most  learned  wntrrs 
whether  they  were  generally  orfreqneDtij  pre- 
carious and  revocable,  or  not. 

The  deeav  of  Charlemagne's  empirp,  and  tb^ 
disasters  of  the  two  centuries  which  foll<iV'^i 
his  reign,  completed  the  formation  of  the  feu  lil 
system.  The  great  step  by  which  that  ^yc' 
was  completed  was  when  the  benefiios  or  &rf» 
became,  like  the  former  allodial  prDptrr:^, 
hereditaiy.  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  ihb 
change  was  merely  the  result  of  those  disastn^i^ 
circumstances  of  civil  and  barbarian  win  ^i-y^ 
during  that  period  relaxed  the  slight  bond«  J. 
the  Carlovingian  monarchy,  and  rendered  er>^ 
man  as  fsr  as  possible  dependent  on  as  imrof- 
diate  superior,  and  independent  of  a  efotnl 
authority.  The  earliest  express  creation  d  an 
hereditary  fief  is  considered  t>  be  the  doaat'a 
of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  to  Elides  ind  b^ 
heirs  by  Charles-le-Chanve.  The  giest  t9I9s&I« 
established  their  fkmilies  pcnnanentlj  in  tb^ 
lands  which  they  held  of  the  flse  or  tivi! 
domain :  their  liegemen,  intnn,  were  gntit'-i 
by  acquiring  the  same  right  in  then*  ovn  «a^^ 
ordinate  fiefr.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  th* 
nobility  of  modem  Europe  owes  its  origm.  in 
general,  to  nearly  the  same  period  and  the  m":« 
causes:  those  families  which  succeeded  i^ 
acquiring  extensive  fie&,  and  preserriw  th^a 
for  several  generations,  became  noble  bv  ^ 
scription.  In  the  meantime,  the  aiimsniii,  "* 
allodial  proprietors,  found  that  their  oooditijo 
became  worn  from  generation  to  genention : 
they  were  loaded  with  services  ana  dues  notil 
in  the  tenth  century  (as  is  shown  by  Hnrn't 
the  term  arinumnia  became  aynoDymoos  ti'-'*- 
exaction.  Bat  although  the  feodsl  vj^''^ 
became  so  generally  prevalent,  that  the  mai  n 
*NuIle  terre  sans  seignenr'  (impoitiog  i^^' 
lands  wars  presumed  frudal  until  the  eoofru^ 
was  shown)  became  generally  received,  nt  h 
France  and  Germany  the  allodial  piopri^^'r> 
never  became  wholly  exUneti  In  sone  dis- 
tricts of  the  former  oountiy  the  maiiiD  ▼&« 
reversed,  and  lands  were  presumed  slbdul 
(HaUam,) 

The  law  of  Oonrad,  the  Salic,  in  Lombftidr 
(1039X  contains  all  the  main  features  of  fruJ>> 
ism :  the  Assises  ds  Jirusalam  and  other  ^>r. 
pilations  show,  that  in  a  oentuiy  raorr  it  U^ 
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been  iiiTesbed  wiUi  all  the  refinements  of  a 
Ifgal  sjstenu 

Bj  the  prindpleB  of  this  system,  the  king 
was,  in  the  Isst  resort,  proprietor  of  all  the 
feuilal  lands  of  hia  kingdom.  These  who  were 
enfeoffed  oi  lands  dirretlv  from  the  crown,  and 
owed  homage  and  service  to  the  king,  were 
termed  tenants  in  chief  (in  capita),  &c.  These, 
n'j^Ain,  enfeofied  other  inferior  tenants,  who  held 
immediately  of  them ;  and  this  practice  (called 
t^u^henfeudation)  might  be  carried  on  through 
several  gradations*  Thus  the  same  individual 
ynas  a  vassal  or  dependant  of  the  crown,  and 
Urrd  or  suzerain  with  reference  to  his  own 
r.iflmil  who  held  of  him,  also  termed  mesne  or 
mediate  lord,  a  term  which  comprehended  both 
tliise  relations.  But  although  all  perfect  tlefis 
n>s<  mbled  each  other  in  their  theoretical  cha> 
raotf  r,  and  particularly  in  their  great  attribute 
of  military  service ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  tenants 
holding  immediately  of  the  crown  stood  in  very 
different  degrees  of  subordination.  Thus,  in 
Fmnb",  the  great  vassals  (the  dukes  of  Nor- 
ma ndj,  Brittany,  &c)  were  immediate  tenanta 
of  the  crown,  but  in  effect  almost  independent 
of  it ;  while  th^  exercised  much  stricter  sove- 
reignty over  their  own  immediate  tenants.  But 
other  knda,  being  the  demesne  of  the  crown 
itf^elf,  were  held  of  it  by  lesser  tenants  in  chie^ 
who  stood  to  the  king  in  the  same  close  relation 
i»  the  vassals  of  the  great  feudatories  did  to 
them.  Thus  the  government  of  France,  at  the 
period  when  the  feudal  system  was  in  greatest 
vi(;our,  was  that  of  a  collection  of  independent 
Bovereigua,  of  whom  one,  the  king,  had  a  certain 
(supremacy  over  the  rest,  but  each,  within  his 
own  domains,  exercised  an  equal  authority: 
and  such  wus,  in  theory  at  least,  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  feudal  kingdom.  The  ceremonies 
tised  in  conferring  a  fief  were  chiefly  three :  1, 
Homage^  by  which  the  vassal  owned  the  lord's 
Mipremacy ;  but  homage  per  par offium,  or  simple 
homage,  was  unaccompanied  by  any  feudal  ob- 
ligntion;  hamagium  Ugeum,  or  liege  homage, 
implied  such  obligations :  the  former  only  was 
rendered  to  the  lang  hj  the  great  feudatoriea 
above  mentioned.  (Hallam's  Middle  Ages^ 
ch.  ii  part  L)  2.  The  oatli  of  fealty,  3.  In- 
\y»tUurey  or  the  conveyance  of  feudal  lands, 
actual  or  symbolical.  The  chief  obligaiiim  of  a 
feudal  tenant  was  military  service;  but  the 
laws  which  regulated  this  essential  part  of  the 
contract  were  so  various,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  any  comprehensive  description  of  them. 
In  some  places  every  tenant  was  obliged  to 
Rerve  penonally  for  his  ftef,  whether  large  or 
small ;  in  others  (sfl  England),  the  land  was 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parcels^ 
from  each  of  which  a  soldier's  service  was  dne : 
the  tenn  of  service  was  also  varioasly  regulated 
by  custom.  Th«  oonfiicting  rights  of  superior 
and  inferior  lords  to  the  vasnl'a  militaiy  service 
were  ahw  never  aatia&uetarilj  adjusted.  When 
feudality  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  he 
commonly  followed  the  banner  of  bia  immediate 
superior,  even  against  the  crown ;  but  with  the 
progress  of  the  royal  power,  his  obligations 
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were  gradually  transferred  to  the  king  as  lord 
pammount :  military  service  was  in  moat  eaaes 
rendered  commutable,  in  process  of  time,  for  an 
amercement  in  money.  [^EscnA.OB.]  There 
were  other  inferior  obligations  which  attached 
to  the  military  tenures,  commonly  called /ft^<^ 
incidents.  These  were  chiefly:  1.  Retufs;  i.  e, 
sums  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  by  tenants  of 
full  age  on  taking  fiefs  by  descent.  2.  Fines 
upon  alienation,  which  were  sums  paid  on 
alienating  a  fief;  a  privilege  which  was  only 
gradually  acquired  by  feudal  tenants,  being 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  institution. 

3,  Escheats ;  i.  e.  the  reversion  of  the  fief  to  the 
lord,  on  failure  of  the  tenant's  heirs  or  forfeiture. 

4.  Aide ;  sums  paid  by  tenant  to  the  lord,  on 
certain  specified  occasions.  And  to  these  may 
be  added  the  feudal  rights  of  wardship  (by 
which  the  lord,  in  some  countries,  had  the 
custody  of  his  tenant's  person,  and  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  his  lands  until  he  was  of  full  age)  and 
marriage  (by  which  the  lord  had  the  right  of 
disposing  of  such  ward's  land  in  marriage,  or, 
if  the  marriage  were  rejected,  to  a  sum  of  moner 
equivalent  to  the  marriage,  i.e.  as  much  aa  it 
was  presumed  the  party  seeking  the  marriage 
would  have  given  the  lord  for  the  alliance). 
Forfeiture  of  the  fief  to  the  feudal  lord  was 
incurred  by  the  tenant's  violating  any  of  the 
original  conditions  of  fealty,  homage,  and  mili- 
tary service.  But  the  vassal  was  protected 
from  the  unjust  aggression  of  the  lord  by  that 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  inherent  and 
necessary  condition  of  the  feudal  system ;  the 
judgment,  namely,  of  his  peers,  without  which 
such  forfeiture  coidd  not  be  incurred — sup- 
ported by  the  right  of  private  warfare,  which 
in  the  last  resort  was  the  resource  both  of 
the  lord  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  vassal, 
and  the  vassal  to  protect  himself  against  hia 
equal  or  his  superior.  On  failure  of  heirs,  the 
fief  fell  or  escheated  to  the  lord.  Fiefs  holden 
by  military  tenure  were,  strictly,  proper  fiefis. 
There  were  also  a  great  variety  of  tenures  bv 
rendering  particular  stipulated  services,  created, 
for  the  moat  part,  in  comparatively  late  times, 
which  were  also  deemed  feudal  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  constituted  improper  fiefr  ;  such  were, 
especially,  tenures  by  the  performance  of  menial 
or  other  personal  services,  from  which  arose  the 
English  Grand  Serjeanty,  [Ssbjbantt,  GHiand 
AND  Pvttt.]  All  these  tennres  were  of  a  higher 
or  noble  character ;  but  in  some  countries  large 
portions  of  the  land  were  held  either  immeS- 
ately  of  the  king,  or  mediately  of  feudal  lorda, 
by  base  or  inferior  tenures.  Such  lands  were 
styled  fiefe  roturiere  in  French  jurisprudence ; 
in  Enriish,  thia  dasa  of  tenures  waa  compre- 
hended under  the  common  term  of  eooage^  wiiidi 
oomprisedboth  tenures  vafree  or  common  socage, 
and  those  in  mUein  socage,  from  which  axe  de- 
rived tenures  in  anoient  demesne.    [Socaob.] 

The  division  of  ranks  under  the  feudal  system 
corresponded  in  theoiy,  although  not  pradaehr 
in  practice,  to  the  territorial  division  of  lands 
according  to  their  tenures.  Those  who  held 
their  fiein  by  knight«ervio6  were  the  original 
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noLility  of  tfae  soil ;  nor  has  the  class  of  gentry, 
in  most  conntries,  any  other  origin.  The  beari  ug 
of  arms,  the  distincUve  character  of  surnames, 
&c.  &c.,  became  afterwards,  in  course  of  time, 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  class  of  nobility, 
-which  no  longer  adhered  so  closely  to  the  soil 
from  which  it  sprang.  Thus  in  France  we  find 
that  a  noble  might,  in  later  times,  bold  a  fief 
roturier,  while  a  roturier  might  hold  a  proper 
fief;  although,  in  such  a  case,  serrices  such  as 
were  rendered  by  the  gentry  were  of  course 
commuted.  But  it  may  be  in  general  observed, 
that  almost  the  whole  soil  of  France,  north  of 
the  Loire,  was  under  noble  tenures;  in  the 
south  only  were  free  tenants,  not  noble,  a 
numerous  class.  In  many  parts  of  Germany 
the  distinction  between  adelkhe  gnter  (noble 
fiefs)  and  bauer  outer  (peasant  fiefs)  has  been 
only  recently  emiced,  or  still  subsists :  in 
Prussia  it  was  abolished  in  1807.  In  England 
the  course  of  the  feudal  system  was  somewhat 
difierent ;  the  dass  of  free  tenants  in  socage 
wae  &r  more  numerous  and  influential :  hence 
the  yeomanry  of  England  formed  a  body  of 
men  to  which  a  parallel  could  hardly  be  found 
in  any  other  country.  The  burgesses,  or  in- 
habitants of  towns,  constituted  in  feudal  realms 
a  class  apart;  and  their  communities  were 
either  really,  or  by  fiction,  emancipated  by 
royal  charters  from  the  tenure  by  which  they 
were  supposed  to  hold  their  land  either  of  the 
king  or  some  mesne  lord.  Lastly,  the  lowest 
class  of  the  population  consisted  of  serfji  or 
yilleins,  attached  to  the  soil  in  many  instances ; 
but  whose  state  varied  so  greatly  under  different 
circumstances  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give 
any  general  description  of  their  condition. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  general  outline  of 
the  complicated  system  of  rights  and  duties 
which  bears  the  historical  name  of  feudaL  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  add,  that  this  system 
assumed  very  dififerent  shapes  in  the  different 
countries  in  which  it  prevailed.  France  was 
the  country  in  which  feudalism  had,  if  not  its 
origin,  at  least  its  greatest  extension,  and  was 
most  nearly  reduced  in  practice  to  its  theoreti- 
cal form.  Up  to  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian 
empire,  that  country  must  be  regarded  as  an 
aggre^te  of  provinces,  inhabited  by  different 
nations,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  laws, 
but  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  a  mon- 
arch whose  power  was  more  or  less  obeyed, 
according  to  his  own  personal  talents  and 
other  casual  eircfumstances.  After  the  separa- 
tion of  France  and  (Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  in  843,  a  succession  of  feeble  princes 
and  the  invasions  of  the  Normans  almost 
broke  up  the  slender  frame  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  governors  or  masters  of  ex- 
tensive provinces,  who  had  by  this  time  secured 
to  themselves  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of 
their  respective  benefices,  became  independent 
within  their  own  limits :  when  feudal  royalty 
was  continued  under  the  Capetian  kings,  these 
ranked  as  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown. 
Their  -pawers  have  been  classed  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  under  five  heads :  1.  The  right  of  coihing 
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money ;  2.  That  of  waging  private  wir ;  %.  The 
exemption  from  all  public  tributes  except  tKe 
feudal  aids ;  4.  The  freedom  from  legislative 
control ;  and  5.  The  exclusive  exadse  of  oh* 
ginal  judicature  in  their  dominions :  of  thtrst-, 
the  fourth  was  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
French  system.  No  general  legislative  pover, 
vested  in  an  assembly  of  the  nation,  9<-em3 
ever  to  have  existed  in  France  as  a  vbuir. 
This  circumstance,  which  in  Uie  first  instain^ 
seemed  to  the  great  vassals  a  security  for  their  in- 
dependence, pioTed  in  the  end  the  cause  of  thf  ir 
decay ;  as,  with  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royiU 
powers,  the  legislative  authority  of  the  king  him- 
self, in  the  absence  of  any  recognised  national 
council  to  assist  him,  acquired  continually  m- 
creasing  force.  Meanwhile,  the  extnumiiiuirT 
power  of  the  great  vassals  in  France  in  some  ii>^ 
gree  weighed  down  that  of  the  inferior  nobiluj; 
the  ties  of  feudal  subjection,  weakened  io  liit' 
highest  relation  (i  e.  between  the  great  Tas^ai  ^ 
and  the  crown),  were  much  stronger  betveec  the 
great  lords  and  the  lesser  barons,  chateUiD^,  •? 
vavassors,  who  depended  on  them.  The  kin2, 
according  to  the  establishments  of  St  L:lIi^ 
oould  not  declare  any  new  law  in  the  ternt.tn- 
of  his  baion  without  his  eonsent,  neiiL>r 
could  the  baron  in  that  of  his  vavassor;  but, 
in  a  partial  point  of  view,  the  king  and  tite 
baron,  within  their  respective  demesnes,  cx^r- 
dsed  a  much  more  real  sorereignty  tbtD  tiia; 
which  the  former  possessed  over  the  Utter.  It 
was  about  the  reign  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  io  ta<f 
beginning  of  the  rourteenth  centuiy,  that  t^e 
feudal  system,  which  had  lasted  up  to  th^it 
time  from  its  establishment  in  the  tenth  vit::- 
out  material  innovation,  'was  in  elfect  ou^ 
thrown,  and  the  king  of  France  began  to 
be  in  reality  master  of  hia  kingdoDL  Tb^ 
change  was  chiefly  broneht  about  by  tb 
extension  of  the  king's  juridical  power  Iv 
means  of  the  parliaments ;  and  lastly  bj  tlic 
convocation  of  the  States-General,  as  the  n- 
presentative  body  of  the  whole  natioo.  Tht 
greater  fieft  were  reannexed  in  the  eoone  of 
events  to  the  crown,  with  the  remaining  povc? 
and  privileges  of  their  lords. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  f^ndal  prin- 
ciples prevailed  to  a  considerable  degree  ia 
the  polity  of  the  Saxons  in  Eng^d;  bet 
when  that  country  was  oonquerad  by  the 
Normans,  the  latter  imported  witii  tbm 
the  entire  system,  ahmuly  invested  (in  tbe 
eleventh  century)  with  a  legal  and  rfgiil^ 
character.  Hence,  while  feudalism  gi^pv  V 
from  the  circumstances  of  society  in  Francr.  u 
may  be  said  to  have  been  transplanted,  as  to 
most  of  its  details,  into  England  from  a  foroip 
soiL  The  land  was  paicell«l  out,  as  io  Fniu^. 
between  higher  feudatories  and  inferior  tesasU 
holding  of  them  by  knight^ervice.  Bat  tvj 
circumstances  chiefly  jttmiuoed  the  veiy  dif&r- 
ent  shape  into  which  the  system  ultimatelr 
resolved  itself:  1.  The  existence  of  the  f^ 
body  of  freemen  of  Saxon  descent,  who  vei^ 
neither  reduced  into  villenage,  nor  deiBrired  of 
their  lands,  nor  yet  ennobled  by  betog  nck^d 
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aloTig  witH  the  Norman  militaiy  tenants.    2. 
The  permanent  national  council,  which  seems 
to  have  been  eTerywhere  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Norman  system  of  government,  and  which,  by 
taking  oognisance  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
general    interests  of  the  realm,  at  once  con- 
trolled the  power  of  the  king  and  that  of  the 
p:reat  bcLrons  as  single  and  independent  chiefs. 
Thus  the  country  remained,  even  in  the  most 
troubled  period  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  in 
constant  union  under  some  central  authority; 
and  the  feudal  principles  were  modified,  both 
by  the   common   law  of  the  land,  and  also 
by  Tarious  statutes,  of  which  that  commonly 
btyled   by   its  first  words   'Quia    Emptores,* 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  which  put  an 
elfectual   stop  to  all  further  ttib-enfeudaiiony 
was  perhaps  the  most  e£feetuaL 

In  Germany,  as  well  as  France,  the  feudal ! 

usages  seem  to  have  grown  into  a  system  under 

the  sovereignty  of  the  Carlo vingian  emperors. 

But  in  that  country,  owing,  perhaps,  partly  to 

the  oonf)tant  danger  from  foreign  invasion  on 

the  eastern  side,  which  kept  the  people  more 

t4)gfther  under  the  central  authority,  the  sove- 

rt'igns  never  lost,  during  the  dark  period  of  the 

ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  so  much  of  their 

jK^wer  as  those  of  France.    Hence  the  greater 

vuMtals  did  not  acquire  such  complete  inde- 

jM^ndence ;  but  when,  after  the  eleventh  century, 

the  elective  character  of  the  empire  was  more 

fully  recognised,  the  imperial  power  decayed ; 

aiul  that  of  the  vassals  rose  during  the  period 

in   which   the  contrary  progress   was    taking 

place  in  France.    And  as  the  inferior  barons 

had  not  been  depressed,  as  in  the  latter  country, 

hy  the  overgrown  power  of  the  superior,  Gcr- 

niany  presented  the  example  of  a  country  in 

^  hi(^h  the  feudal  system  was  carried  out  more 

C(>nipletely,  and-  for  a  greater  length  of  time, 

than  in  any  other ;  nor  is  there  any  in  which 

the  frame  of  society,  to  the  present  day,  shows 

60  many  relics  of  its  long  predominance. 

In  Italy  the  feudal  system,  under  the  Carlo- 
vlnj:jian  government,  was  widely  prevalent.  The 
chief  cause  which  in  that  country  weakened 
and  brought  it  to  decay,  or  rather  prevented  its 
complete  establishment,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
p«>\ver  and  independence  of  the  large  towns, 
which  at  first  efiectually  resisted,  and  after- 
wards broke  down,  the  strength  of  the  nobility. 
In  Spain,  feudal  tenures  were  of  late  intro- 
duction, and  were  very  partially  known,  except  in 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  kingdoms  of 
Kurope  (Sweden,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Bohemia) 
they  were  never  introduced  at  all,  except  in  some 
few  instances,  and  in  tl\ese  wholly  without 
general  effect 

VenlUsBa  (named  after  Louis  Feuill^e,  a  tra- 
veller in  Chili).  Climbing  tropical  American 
CucuHfUacetBf  one  of  which,  F.  cordifolia,  is  the 
Sequa  or  Caooon  antidote  of  Jamaica,  regarded 
hy  the  negroes  as  efiective  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
probably  for  its  poi^tive  and  emetic  properties. 
The  seeds  of  an  allied  species,  eallea  Abilla  in 
Pern,  contain  ao  much  oil  that,  the  natives 
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make  rude  candles  by  cutting  cubical  pieces 
of  the  seeds  and  stnnging  them  on  a  thin 
stick,  the  point  of  which  is  lighted. 

ravUlaas.  In  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  re- 
ligious order,  an  offset  from  that  of  the  Bemar- 
dines,  established  a.d.  1677,  at  the  convent  of 
Feuillant  in  Languedoc.  The  Clttb  des  Feuil' 
lans  in  the  French  Revolution  was  composed  of 
moderates  who  receded  from  the  Jacobins  in 
1791,  and  held  their  meetings  in  the  convent 
of  this  order;  it  was  extinguished  in  1792. 

Vewer  (Lat.  febris).     A  disease  in  which 
one  of  the  most  general  symptoms  is  increased 
heat  of  the  body.     The  temperature  is  often 
actually  higher  than  it  should  be;   and  the 
sensations  of  heat,  dryness,  and  even  burning 
of  the  skin,  are  often  excessive,  independent  of 
any  proportional  increase  of  thermometric  heat 
The  subject  of  fever  has  given  rise   to  end- 
less medical  discussions  and  theories ;  and  the 
definitions  of  the  disease,   given  by  different 
writers,  are  not  less  varied  than  numerous.     In 
fevers  there  is  generally  great  constitutional 
derangement,  unaccompanied  by  local  or  per- 
ceptible   organic    disease.      Fevers  generally 
begin  with  languor  of  body  and  mind ;  chilli- 
ness, amounting  to  sliivering,  though  the  skin 
often  at  the  same  time  feels  hot ;  the  pulse  is 
quicker  than  it  should  be ;  respiration  hurried 
or  laboured ;  pains  are  complaineil  of  in  various 
parts,  and  especially  about  the  head,  back,  and 
loins ;  the  appetite  falls  off,  or  there  is  nausea 
and  vomiting ;   the  mouth  is  dry ;  the  bowels 
generally  irregular:    and  the  urine  small  in 
quantity  and  deep  in  colour.     These,   which 
constitute  the  firet  stage  of  ordinary  febrile 
symptoms,     are    succeeded    by    fiushings,    a 
quicker  pulse,   and  by    mental  anxiety  and 
wandering,  which,   under  many  aspects  and 
modifications,    constitute    the    second    stage: 
the^  are  succeeded   by  the  third    stage,   in 
which  the  leading  appearances  are  a  cleaner 
tongue,  a  more  natural  pulse,  a  moist  skin, 
calm  mind,  the  urine  becoming  more  copious 
in   quantity,   and  depositing   a  sediment   as 
it  cools.      The  symptoms  of  fever  generally 
undergo  an  increase  every  evening,  which  is 
called  an  exacerbation  \   and  this  fiuctuation 
often  takes  place  more  than  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  riolence  of  the  attacks  increas- 
ing with  their  occurrence,  and  forming  what  is 
called  a  continued  fever.    After  some  days, 
a  crisis  takes  place;  that  is,  the  symptoms 
either  take  a  fiivourable  or  an  unfavourable 
turn.     If  the  exacerbation  and  remission  of 
symptoms  are  well  marked,  and  occur  once  or 
oftener  in  the  day,  the  fever  is  called  a  remit' 
tent ;  if  the  fever  leaves  the  patient  after  some 
hours'  duration,  and  returns  at  stated  intervals, 
it  is  called  an  intermittent.     [Aoub.]     Fevers 
are  also  variously  denominated,  according  to 
the  characteristic  symptoms,  as  inflammatory^ 
typhoid  (sometimes  called  gastric  or  intestinal 
/ever),  relapsinq  fever,  and  typhus  or  putrid, 
nervous  fever,  &c,  or  according  to  cutaneous 
appearances  connected    with    Qiem,  such  as 
scarlet  fever  and  yeUow  fever. 


FIACRE 

WiMorem  The  French  name  for  a  haekney- 
coach,  80  called  as  haying  been  introduced  by 
SauYage,  who  lived  in  the  H6tel  S.  Fiacre. 

TUurm,  A  word  of  Gothic  origin,  signifying, 
in  Scotland,  the  prices  of  grain  for  the  current 
year  in  the  different  counties,  fixed  by  the 
sheriffs  respectively  in  the  month  of  February, 
with  the  assistance  of  juries.  The  form  of 
striking  the  fiars,  says  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Law 
Dictionaiy,  is  prescribed  by  the  Acts  of  Sede- 
runt, Dec  21,  1723,  and  July  29,  1728.  A 
jury  must  be  called,  and  eridence  laid  before 
them  of  the  prices  of  the  different  grains  raised 
in  the  county;  and  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
opinion  of  the  jory,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
judge,  are  termed  the  Jiara  of  that  year  in 
which  they  are  struck,  and  regulate  the  prices 
of  all  grain  stipulated  to  be  sold  at  the  fiar 
prices.  The  flar  prices  also  regulate  the  price 
in  contracts  concerning  grain  (the  product  of 
the  county^  to  be  delivered,  and  where  no  price 
has  been  otherwise  agreed  upon  between  the  par- 
ties. This  method  of  ascertaining  the  prices  of 
gnyn,  &c.  in  each  county  has  greatly  facilitated 
the  introduction  into  Scotland  of  the  practice  of 
letting  land  for  com  rents  convertible  at  the 
prices  of  the  day.  A  similar  system  has  been 
tons  pursued  in  England  in  the  returns  of  the 
highest  prices  at  which  wheat  and  malt  are 
sold  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day.  This  cus- 
tom dates  fit>m  1682,  and  was  established  by 
an  Act  of  that  year,  which  provided  that  a 
certain  portion  of  reserved  rents  should  be  paid 
in  corn,  or  at  com  prices.  The  Act  was  passed, 
we  are  told,  at  the  instance  of  Burleigh,  who, 
seeing  the  gradual  depreciation  of  money,  de- 
termined to  arrest  the  fall  in  the  real  value 
of  reserved  rents,  especially  those  enjoyed  by 
corporations,  by  die  stipulations  mentionea 
above,  wheat  and  malt  heing  taken  as  suffi- 
ciently indicating  com  values.  It  is  fVom  these 
sources  that  information  as  to  prices  of  com 
in  successive  years  has  been  derived  continu- 
ously since  the  date  of  the  statute.  The  Oxford 
and  Windsor  prices  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Lloyd,  sometime  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Oxford,  and  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
similar  records  may  be  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  such  corporations  as  the  colleges  in 
Cambridge  and  ecclesiastical  chapters  through- 
out England. 

nat  (Lat*  let  it  be  done).  In  law,  a  short 
order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for  making 
out  certain  processes,  &c. 

Vlbro  (Lat.  fibra).  In  Botany,  one  of  the 
two  bases  of  all  vegetable  structures.  It  may 
be  compared  in  fineness  to  a  hair,  its  diameter 
often  not  exceeding  jj^  of  an  inch.  The 
finer  divisiona  of  roots  are  also  denoted  by 
this  term. 

VlbrtlliB.  In  Botany,  the  minute  sub- 
divisions of  the  root)  each  being  a  small  bundle 
of  annular  ducta,  or  sometimes  of  spiral  vessels 
encased  in  woody  tissue  covered  by  cellular 
integument,  and  in  direct  communication  with 
the  vascular  system  of  the  root..  The  apex  is 
composed  of  lax  cellular  tissue. 
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Vllirtii.  A  term  applied  to  the  mucnliir 
fibre  when  deansed  by  washing  from  ill  ad- 
hering impurities ;  or  to  the  ooagnlnm  of  the 
blood  when  the  whde  of  the  scram  and  colons 
ing  matter  is  washed  out  of  it.  It  is  whibsh, 
insipid,  and  inodonnu,  and  ooDtaias  abost  20 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  nearly  S  per  eest  of 
sulphur,  and  a  trace  of  phoRmoma. 

The  term  vegetable  fibrin  haa  been  applied  to 
a  modification  of  gluten^ 

FtbroUM.  A  mineral,  analogous  to  KTsnitf, 
of  a  fibrous  texture,  aooompanying  eormdum, 
from  the  Camatic  and  firom  China. 

ribvla  (Lat  thai  wkiek  serva  to  festmX 
A  long  slender  bone  ci  the  leg,  plaeed  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  tibia,  the  lower  end  of  irhich 
forma  the  external  ankle. 

Vtobtallte.  A  white  cryataUine  sabstuin 
found  in  a  peat  moss  in  Bavaria:  it  is  a  hydro 
carbon  «  C^oHie*  isomeric  with  oil  of  toipentiDe 

T%io9Mm9bm  A  natural  mder  of  shrabbr  or 
herbaceous  perigjmoua  Exogena^  inhabitiDg  hot 
sandy  plains.  They  are  related  to  Crau\da^€, 
Chenopodiaoem^  and  8Uenace«j  and  especiallj  to 
Caotacea ;  but  an  distingui^ed  by  thdr  f  m- 
bryo  being  curved  round  mealy  albumen,  th^ir 
superior  calyx,  and  their  perigynons  stameni^. 
The  succulent  leaves  of  some  are  eaten.  Tbe 
order  is  sometimes  called  Mesembryaete. 

notion  of  iMWm  This  term  has  been 
defined,  by  writers  on  the  civil  jurispradeniv, 
to  be  an  assumption  of  the  law  that  a  thing '» 
true  which  is  either  not  true  or  which  is  ss 
probably  false  as  true.  The  utility  of  ^H'^h 
fictions  was  merely,  by  substi toting  the  ima* 
ginary  for  the  true  state  of  the  casc^  to  pa^ 
more  rapidly  over  those  ports  of  the  eahy<t 
which  were  not  disrated,  and  arrive  at  the 
points  really  in  issue.  The  most  notonoQ« 
instances  (the  proceedings  in  ejectment,  ud 
for  barring  estates  tail)  are  now,  hoveTer. 
abolished. 

riouB  (Lat).  The  Fig  is  the  fruit  of  Flr-s 
CarioOf  a  small  tree  with  broad  lobed  leaves 
inhabiting  the  soutii  of  lEurope  and  A^ia- 
This  fruit  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
apple,  the  orange,  and  other  fieshy  «^- 
vessels,  but  is  a  hollow  receptacle^  contaiDin? 
a  great  multitude  of  minute  fioweis,  the  rip*' 
fruit  of  which  is  the  seed  (as  it  is  wrongiv 
called)  that  is  embedded  in  the  polpi  It  i^ 
remarkable  that  the  fl^tree,  though  it  pro- 
duces so  agreeable  a  fruit,  ia  in  some  measor^ 
poisonous,  its  milky  juice  being  acrid  and  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  certain  lodfin 
species  called  F.  toxiearia,  dmmanum,  &e^  b(*m 
their  venomous  qualities.  The  genas  itseii 
is  of  ooufiiderable  e;cteiit»  and  its  speriea  ai« 
among  the  most  noble  objects  belooging  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in.  tropical  eoootnV^, 
where  they  often  yield  caoutchone  of  the  fiD<«t 
quality.  F,  etastica  ia  particslaily  valuable  for 
this  purpose.  liie  Batmn-tree,  F,  imdiee,  be- 
longs to  this  genus.  rnAKTAR.]  The  Pipppl 
or  Sacred  Fig  of  India,  remukable  fer  its 
heart-shaped  kaves  with  a  long  tail-like  poifi^ 
is  F.  religiota. 
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Md.  A  short  bar  of  wood  or  iron  put 
through  the  heel  or  lower  part  of  a  topmast, 
and  resting  by  its  ends  on  the  trestle-trees,  on 
which  the  mast  is  therefore  supported.  When 
the  topmast  is  to  be  lowered,  it  is  first  lifted 
to  take  the  pressure  off  the  fid,  which  is  then 
withdrawn. 

Vtd  or  SpUeliig  WML  A  sharp  cone  of 
wood  or  iron  for  opening  the  strands  of  rope. 

na«  7a«Mr«  In  the  Civil  Law,  one  who 
engages  himself  for  the  debt  of  another,  pro- 
misins  to  pay  in  ease  the  original  debtor 
should  make  default :  he  is  called  in  the  law 
of  England  a  guarantor. 

nd«t  Coniinl— m  (Lat.  committed  or  tn- 
inuted  to  faith),  A  species  of  testamentary 
dispoaition  recognised  by  the  Boman  law,  by 
which  a  testator,  in  indirie«t  terms,  charged  his 
heir  to  deliver  over  to  a  specified  person  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  goods  which  he  in- 
herited. Fidei  oommissa  were  usually  adopted 
as  a  means  of  bequeathing  property  to  persons 
K^ally  incapable  of  directly  receiving  the  be- 
qu  <8t.  Fidei  oommissa  were,  as  their  name 
implies,  at  first  dependent  entirely  on  the  faith 
of  the  heir  for  theur  execution ;  but  their  eze* 
cut  ion  was  rendered  compulsory  by  Augustus 
in  some  cases ;  and  this  became  afterwards  the 
general  law,  the  heir  being,  however,  entitled, 
where  he  voluntarily  accepted  the  testament 
and  charged  himself  with  its  execution,  to  re- 
tam  one-fourth  of  the  property  intrusted  to 
him  for  delivery. 

ridet  BeflNisor.  [DEnKDnn  of  thb 
Faith.] 

Fief  (Lat.  fiBodum).  The  French  name  for 
an  estate  in  lands  held  of  a  feudal  superior. 
In  Enelish  Law  language,  a  fee :  also  termed 
a  fevd  by  writers  on  feudid  jurisprudence. 
[FRunAi.  Srsnoc.] 

Field  (Ger.  feld;  Dutch,  veld).  In  Agri- 
culture, a  portion  of  land  enclosed  by  a  fence, 
or  rendered  distinct  by  some  line  of  separation, 
80  as  to  adapt  it  for  culture.  In  former  times, 
and  until  within  the  last  two  centuries,  almost 
all  the  land  cultivated  with  the  plough  throuffh- 
out  Europe  was  unenclosed;  and  the  term  field 
was  then  applied,  in  Britain  at  least,  to  the 
lands  under  culture  by  the  plough.  Subse- 
quently, when  fiurmers  enclosed  and  subdivided 
a  portion  of  the  lands  near  the  farmyard, 
these  portions  were  called  fields^  the  more  dis- 
tiint  portion  which  remained  open  being  called 
open  Jield,  or  common  field ;  while  grass  lands 
unenclosed  were  called  commons.  In  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  agriculture,  every  farm 
is  divided  into  fields,  either  simply  by  lines  of 
demarcation,  which  are  sufficient  when  no  ani- 
nials  are  to  be  grazed  on  the  farm ;  or  by  lines 
of  separation  which  will  act  as  fences,  such  as 
walls,  hedges,  ditches,  &c,  where  catUe  are  to 
be  graced.  Without  some  regular  fixed  division 
of  arable  lands,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  conduct  a  rotation  or  succession  of  crops.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  as  agriculture  in 
a  rude  stale  had  no  fences,  so  this  is  also  be- 
ginning to  be  the  case  in  agriculture  in  ita  moat 
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refined  form ;  because  it  is  ibund  much  more 
advantageous,  for  the  production  both  of 
butcher's  meat  and  manure,  to  consume  the 
grass  and  herbage  grown  on  farm  lands  in 
farmyards,  with  the  single  exception  of  that 
portion  which  is  eaten  by  sheep ;  and  these  are 
confined  to  successive  portions  of  grass  land  by 
light  nets  or  hurdles,  scarcely  visible  at  a  short 
distance.  By  thus  getting  rid  of  fences  of  every 
description,  from  a  tenth  to  a  twentieth  will  be 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  greater  number  of 
com  fiurms;  and  a  veiv  considerable  first  cost 
and  annual  expense  will  be  saved  in  planting 
hedges  or  building  walls,  and  in  keeping  them 
in  repair  afterwards. 

Fold.  In  Heraldty,  the  tincture,  or  com- 
bination of  tinctures,  which  forms  the  ground 
of  the  escutcheon  on  which  the  device  or  charge 
is  delineated.     [Tinctuiib.] 

Field  ftwrk.    [Labx.1 

Fleldf  BSAgnetle.  The  space  near  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  through  which  the  magnetic 
foree  is  capaUe  of  exerting  a  perceptible  in- 
fiuence. 

Field  aCanmaL  The  highest  miliUiy 
title  in  this  and  some  other  ooimtries.  The 
t«rm  is  derived  from  the  marshal  de  camp  in 
the  old  French  service,  and  was  long  in  use 
among  the  Germans  in  its  present  acceptation 
before  it  was  adopted  in  this  country. 

Fiaid  Bketolilng.  For  Militaiy  purposes, 
the  art  of  depicting  in  plan,  quickly  and  faith- 
fully, the  natural  features  of  a  coimtzy,  so  as 
to  give  to  an  experienced  observer  the  best 
possible  idea  of  ite  character. 

Field  of  View.  In  a  telescope  or  micro- 
scope, the  space  within  which  objecto  are  visible 
when  the  instrument  is  a^jnsted  to  focus. 

Fleldlfeu^  A  bird  of  the  Thrush  tribe 
(Tardus  pilaris,  linn.)  which  is  a  seasonal 
vintant  in  this  island.  It  makes  its  aj^eazance 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  mimting  from 
the  colder  northern  parts  of  the  Continent  in 
fioeks,  numerous  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  season.  They  fiy  in  a  hoAj ;  and  if  alarmed 
when  dispersed  over  a  field  in  quesb  of  food, 
they  collect  together  as  they  fly  of^  and  often 
settle  in  a  swarm  on  the  same  tree.  They 
leave  us  about  the  latter  end  of  February,  or 
the  beginning  of  March ;  and  retire  to  breed 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  as  far  as  Kamtschatka. 

Fleldwole.  A  name  of  the  short-tailed 
field-mouse  or  meadow-mouse  (Anricola  agres- 
tis,  Cuv.).  Fieldvoles  subsist  exclusively  on 
vegetable  productions;  and  being,  like  the  rest 
of  the  rat  tribe,  extremely  prdific,  multiply 
occasionally  to  such  a  degree,  even  in  tms 
country,  as  to  become  the  most  injurious  of  our 
wild  quadrupeds.  'After  having  followed  the 
labours  of  the  reaper,  and  taken  their  share 
of  the  harvest,  the  fieldvoles  (says  Mr.  Bell) 
attack  the  newly  sown  fields,  burrowing  beneath 
the  surface,  and  robbing  the  husbandman  of  his 
next  yearns  crop ;  and  at  length,  retreating  to 
the  woods  and  planUtions,  commit  such  devas- 
tations on  the  young  trees  as  would  scaroely  be 
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creJihle,  were  not  the  evidence  too  certain  to 
be  doubted.  In  the  yean  1813  and  1814  these 
ravagers  were  so  great  in  the  New  Forest  and 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  as  to  create  considerable 
alarm  lest  the  whole  of  the  young  trees  in  those 
extensive  woods  should  be  destroyed  by  them.* 
A  timely  attention  to  restraining  their  increase 
by  the  aid  of  terriers,  ferrets,  and  traps,  is 
imperative  on  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
young  plantations ;  but  when  the  numbers  of 
the  fieldvole  have  surpassed  ^the  usual  bounds, 
then  it  is  recommended  to  dig  holes  about  a 
foot  in  depth  and  the  same  in  diameter,  taking 
care  to  make  them  much  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top,  so  that  the  animal  when  once 
in  cannot  easily  get  out  again.  In  holes  of 
this  kind  Mr.  Jesse  states  that  at  least  thirty 
thousand  field  voles  were  caught,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  months,  in  Dean  Forest  plan- 
tations ;  that  number  having  been  counted  out 
and  paid  for  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  forest. 

Fieri  Faeias  (Lat.  cause  it  to  be  done).  In 
Law,  a  judicial  writ,  which  lies  where  judgment 
is  had  for  debt  or  damages  recovered  in  the 
king  s  courts ;  by  which  writ  the  sheriff  is 
commanded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  on 
the  gi>ods  and  chattels  of  the  defendant  Under 
it  may  be  taken  all  personal  goods  and  chat- 
tels, except  wearing  apparel  to  the  value  of 
live  pounds;  money  and  bank-notes;  leases 
and  terms  for  years.  As  to  growing  crops,  see 
14  &  16  Vict,  c  25. 

Fife  (Ger.  pfeife).  A  small  musical  wind 
instrument  of  the  flute  species  played  by  holes, 
shrill  in  tone,  and  rarely  used  except  in  military 
bands. 

Filteentb.  In  Music,  an  interval  of  two 
octaves ;  also  a  name  given  to  a  stop  on  the 
organ,  a  double  octave  above  the  diapason,  as 
its  name  importa. 

FlIUi*  In  Music,  one  of  the  harmonical 
intervals  or  concords.  It  is  the  second  in  order 
of  the  concords,  the  ratio  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  notes  that  afford  it  being  as  2 :  3.  It  is 
called  the  fifths  because  in  the  natural  or 
diatonic  scale  of  music  it  comes  in  the  fifth  place 
or  oixier  from  the  fundamental.  The  ancients 
called  it  diapcnte^  and  the  Italians  at  present 
call  it  guitita.  The  imperfcH,  df/tctive,  or  false 
fifth,  called  by  the  ancients  simi-diapaitc,  is 
less  than  the  perfect  fifth  by  a  lesser  semitone. 

FifUi-monaroliy  Man.  A  fanatical  sect, 
who  formed  a  principal  support  of  Cromwell 
during  the  Protectorate.  They  considered  his 
assumption  of  power  as  an  earnest  of  the 
foundation  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  which  should 
succeed  to  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  and  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  should  reign  with  the  saints  on  earth  for 
the  space  of  a  thousand  years.  Upon  the  re- 
storation of  the  royal  family,  and  the  return  of 
the  kingdom  to  its  former  principles  in  church 
and  state,  a  party  of  these  enthusiasts,  headed 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Venner,  made  a  des- 
perate insurrection  in  the  streets  of  London, 
which  was  put  down  with  the  slaughter  of  a 
great  number  of  them. 
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FIGURATE  NUMBERS 

■•     [Ficrus.] 

Bmuitflipotat.  In  Music,  th?.t 
which  contains  a  miztme  of  discords  togtthrf 
with  the  concords. 

Fliriiimte  Wmnbera.  la  Arithmptic, 
a  series  of  nambers  derived  from  an  or- 
dinary arithmetical  prc^ression  by  a  certaiii 
uniform  law.  They  may  be  best  defined  ly 
premising  that  an  arithmetic  series  who»p  f.>t 
term  is  1  and  common  difference  i^  oon^totoii 
a  series  of  fyurate  numbers  of  the  first  ordtr 
and  d}^  class,  and  that  the  general  or  n^  ttrpi 
of  a  series  of  figurate  nombeis  of  the  '^'^ 
order  is  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  tV 
series  of  figurate  numbe»  of  the  next  ln««r 
or  fw— 1)"»  order.  Thus  for  the  tjgu.-a> 
numbers  of  the  first  four  orden  and  of  the  <£^ 
class,  we  have— 

I  l,l+cl,l+2d,l+8d, I-i-(ii-l)<i, 

II  l,2+rf,8+M,4+W ?(l+^Zlrfj, 

l,8+rf,6+4<f,10+10d,...5^i±LYl+lril), 

1.4W,10+6d,20+lM,..^ll±iK!?±?.Yl+"-M 

The  general  law  is  evident;  in  fact,  if  oh 
represent  by  the  symbol  (#»,  rf)„  the  a"  furcni. 
number  of  the  //<•*  order  and  rf«^  c/««,  or.  wi-^r 
is  the  same  thing,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  tiirur.  ^ 
numbers  of  the  (m~  1)**  order  and  <?*  cLik-,  •■»• 
have — 

(m.  ^.li^)  ••  •(''-^'"rJ.)(u'!--'A 
1.2...  (w— 1)  M 

The  figurate  numbers  of  the  second  ordrr  anJ 
d^^  clsBs  give  rise  to  what  arc  called  jk^jy  •♦•' 
nufnbers  of  the  rf***  order,  which  receire  tb'* 
special  names  of  triagonal,  qf{adrag<mai,tiic  . . 
(d  +  2ygonal^  according  as  d  has  the  valuf*  1. 
2,  &c  .  .  .  The  origin  of  this  nomenclatnn  i* 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  a  polygonal  nurl-' 
of  points  may  always  be  arranged  so  as  to  f  ^■ 
and  fill  a  regular  polygon  in  a  symmttrv. 
manner.  To  illustrate  this,  take  the  pentdr 
numbers  1,  6,  12,  22  .  . 
m*2  and  d^Z.  Start- 
ing with  the  regular  pen- 
tagon 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and 
fixing  upon  any  comer, 
produce  its  two  sides  1, 
2  and  1,  5,  and  its  two 
diagonals  1,  3  and  1,  4^ 
until  their  whole  lengths 
are  doubled ;  in  this  man- 
ner a  second  regular  pentagon  1,  6,  3, 10, 12  v*!! 
be  obtained  whose  sides  are  respectively  dou^  i<* 
those  of  t  he  original.  Midway  b^ween  the  pii^^^ 
6, 8, 10, 12,  insert  three  (5 — 2  »<f)  new  pouit^ ". 
9,  11,  so  that  the  points  on  the  contour  of  tbe 
new  pentagon  may  be  at  the  same  di(t&n«v 
asunder  as  before.  By  elongating  the  sides  aiii 
diagonals  of  the  second  pentagon  to  the  saiD'- 
extent  as  before,  and  inserting  two  new  points 
into  each  of  the  three  sides  opposite  1,  a  tbinl 
pentagon  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  obtair.''«i. 
Now  the  points  forming  the  contonrs  of  ^'^ 
several  pentagons  will  dearly  ooire^nd  to  u 
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tfiUunetical  progreflsion  whose  common  differ- 
ence is  <2b5— 2ss3,  and  the  points  upon  and 
within  the  several  pentagons  will  correspond 
to  the  pentagonal  nnml^rs  obtained  bj  the 
jQocessiTe  summation  of  the  terms  of  this  arith- 
metic series. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  fiffurate  numbers  of 
the  third  order  and  d*^  class  lead  to  pyramidal 
numbers  of  the  d^^  order,  which  receive  the  dis- 
tinctive names  of  trioffonal,  quadragonal  .  .  . 
(d-^  2)-gonai  as  before.  It  is  manifest,  in  fa«.*t, 
that  a  pentagonal  pyramid  could  be  formed  by 
superposing,  in  a  symmetrical  manner,  layers  of 
pentagons  of  the  kind  just  described ;  and  ac- 
cording as  such  a  pyramid  consisted  ef  1,  2,  3, 
4  .  .  .  layers,  it  would  enclose  1,  ^  18,  40  .  .  . 
points. 

Figurate  numbers  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
third  of  course  transcend  geometrical  repre- 
sentation. 

Mfiire  (Lat  fignra,  a  tihape).  In  Geometiy, 
a  space  bounded  by  lines  or  by  planes.  The 
term  figure,  when  synonymous  with  diagram^ 
denotes  the  representation  (on  paper  for  ex- 
ample) of  the  object  of  a  theorem  or  problem. 

All  bodies  are  necessarily  enclosed  by  one  or 
more  boundaries,  and  therefore  possess  figure : 
hence  figurability  is  reckoned  one  of  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  matter. 

In  ^thmetic,  the  numeral  characters,  or 
ten  digits,  by  which  numbers  are  expressed, 
are  also  termed  figures.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain 
in  the  thirteenth  century;  but  the  date  of 
their  intzoduction  is  much  disputed.  [Abxth- 
MEnc] 

FioxTBiL  In  Logic,  this  word  is  applied  to 
the  form  of  a  sylloeism  with  r^[<urd  to  the 
disposition  of  the  middle  term.     [Tbofb.] 

FiouBB.  In  Bbetoric,  a  mode  of  speech  in 
which  words  are  changed  from  their  literal  and 
primitire  sense.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give,  within  the  limits  of  a  definition,  the 
meanings  of  which  this  term  is  susceptible ; 
but  under  the  separate  heads,  such  as  Anti- 
thesis^ Mutafhob,  &c.,  will  be  found  a  notice 
of  the  different  figures  used  in  composition. 

Viffure  of  Merit.  In  rifle-shooting  at  a 
tazget,  the  number  denoting  the  individual 
succAss  of  any  rifle. 

Tlffnre-liead.  The  figure,  statue,  or  bust, 
representing  the  subject  of  the  ship's  name,  on 
the  projecting  part  of  the  prow,  alx>ve  the  cut- 
water. 

rUftoer  or  FUaser  (Fr.  fil,  thread).  An 
officer  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  files 
writs.  The  fiUoers  (of  whom  there  are  fourteen) 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  stat.  10  Hen.  lY. 
There  are  also  filacers  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

VUarIa  (Lat.  Uum,  a  thread).  A  genus  of 
Entozoa,  which  has  been  found  under  the  skin 
of  man  in  the  cellular  tissue,  especially  in  the 
legs,  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of  ten  feet, 
and  causing  great  pain.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  the  hot  countries  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds. 
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nibert  or  rUberd.  The  well-known  fruit 
of  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  cultivated  nut, 
Oorylus  AveUana.  It  is  a  seed-vessel  enclosed 
within  an  involucre  or  cupule,  which  is  common- 
ly called  the  husk.  This  oigan  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  cup  of  the  oak  and  the  prickly 
case  in  which  the  nuts  of  the  sweet  chestnut 
and  the  mast  of  the  beech  are  enclosed.  In  the 
filbert  it  is  much  larger  than  in  the  common 
nut;  and  this  character,  together  with  its 
lengthened  figure,  distinguishes  the  two  races 
of  nuts  and  filberts,  each  of  which  has  many 
varieties.  The  best  known  Tarieties  of  the 
filbert  are  the  red,  the  frizzled,  and  the  white, 
the  latter  being  most  commonly  grown  in  this 
country. 

Ftle  (Ger.  feile).  An  instrument  for  abra- 
sion, consisting  of  a  piece  of  steel,  cut  with  a 
series  of  reguUr  notches,  so  as  to  take  hold  of 
the  surface,  and  remove  the  asperities.  Files 
are  known  by  the  names  of  rounds  half -round, 
triangular,  and  flat  files,  which  are  applied  to 
the  various  forms  required  to  be  produced; 
their  temper  and  decree  of  fineness  depends  on 
the  materials  on  which  they  are  intended  to 
act,  and  the  degree  of  finish  which  they  are 
required  to  produce. 

roM  (Lat  filum,  a  thread  or  line).  The 
Militai^  term  for  two  soldiers,  front  and  rear 
rank  men.  Thus,  a  company  of  twenty-five 
files  contains  fifty  men. 

l*ile  Marcliiiir.  The  marching  of  a 
line  two  deep,  when  faced  to  the  right  or  left>, 
so  that  the  front  and  rear  rank  miut^  side  by 
side. 

l^lellsli  (Balistes).  A  genus  of  Acantho- 
pterygious  fishes,  in  which  the  anterior  dorsal 
spine  is  deeply  serrated,  and  the  skin  exces- 
sively rough  and  shagreened. 

mibnsters.  This  word  is  commonly  used 
in  America  as  a  name  for  piratical  adventurers 
of  any  nation.  It  is  an  Anglicised  form  of  the 
French  flibustier;  but  the  latter  is  nothing 
more  than  a  corruption  of  (he  English/reeioo^. 

FUiOMi  (Lat  pi.  of  filix,  a  fern).  One 
of  the  principal  groups  of  Acrogms.  They  are 
commonly  called  Ferns,  and  consist  of  arbores- 
cent or  herbaceous  perennial,  very  rarely  annual^ 
plants.  Those  of  arborescent  habit  have  a 
trunk  varying  from  two  or  three  to  sixty  or 
eightv  feet  in  height,  formed  of  the  consoli- 
dated bases  of  the  f]x>nd8,  surrounding  a  soft 
central  mass  of  tissue.  Those  of  herbaceous 
habit  either  have  a  caudex  formed  on  a  plan 
similar  to  the  trunk  of  the  arborescent  kinds, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  voung  fronds  form- 
ing the  growing  point ;  or  they  have  a  more  or 
less  fleshy  rhizome  whose  growing  point  is  in 
advance  of  the  developement  of  the  fronds, 
which  are  produced  from  its  sides  instead  of  its 
apex. 

Ferns  may  be  recognised  by  the  ciroinate 
growth  of  tiieir  young  leaves,  and  by  their 
hypophyllous  fructification.  The  fronds  vary 
much  in  size  and  form ;  but,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  thero  is  no  material  difference  of 
aspect  between  those  which  are  fertile  and, 
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those  which  are  sterile.  In  some  few,  howerer, 
including  the  whole  group  of  AcroBtichea,  there 
is  a  manifest  contraction  of  the  fertile  fronds, 
which  are  sometimes  reduced  to  mere  ribs, 
clustering  with  spore-cases. 

The  spore-caRes,  which  are  collected  into 
heaps  called  <ort,  consist  of  little  one-celled 
resides,  girt  either  longitudinally,  vertically,  or 
obliquely  by  a  jointed  ring,  which  nearly,  or  in 
some  cases  completely,  surrounds  them.  This 
ring  is  elastic,  and  by  its  contraction  disrupts 
the  spore-rase  and  scatters  the  contained  dust- 
like spores.  The  sorus,  or  heap  of  spore-cases, 
is  in  some  groups  entirely  naked,  but  in  others 
is  covered  while  young  by  a  membrane  called 
the  indusium. 

The  spores  are  produced  by  cell-division 
within  the  spore-cases,  and  are  consequently 
unattached,  and  variously  shaped  and  sculp- 
tured. They  consist  of  two  coats  containing  a 
grumous  mass.  On  germination  the  outer  coat 
bursts,  and  the  inner  is  elongated  and  protruded, 
and  by  cell-division  becomes  converted  into  a 
thin  marchantiform  frond  or  prothallus.  On 
the  under  surface  of  the  prothallus  two  kinds 
of  bodies  are  borne,  one  of  which,  the  an- 
theridium,  produces  spiral  ciliated  spermato- 
zoids ;  the  other,  forming  the  archegonium  or 
female  cell,  being  sunk  in  the  tissue.  The 
cell  at  the  base  of  the  archegonium,  after  im- 
pregnation, gives  rise  to  a  new  plant,  which  is 
gradually  developed,  and  is  of  different  dura- 
tion in  different  species,  producing  successive 
crops  of  spore-cases  without  further  impregna- 
tion if  the  species  is  perennial 

Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  the 
classification  of  ferns,  but  that  seems  to  be 
preferable  which  is  based  on  the  modifications  of 
the  vascuLir  system  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fructification.  All  ferns  may  be  referred 
to  one  of  the  groups  Ophioglossacea^  Marat- 
tia^ea^  or  Polypodiacea.  The  two  former  have 
the  spore-cases  ringless,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  first  having  the  fructifications  marginal 
on  rachiform  fronds,  and  the  second  having 
them  dorsal  on  flat  leafy  fronds.  The  Poly- 
podiacetK  are  knovm  by  their  spore-cases  having 
a  jointed  ring.  This  group  comprises  much 
the  larger  portion  of  the  order,  and  is  divided 
into  several  minor  groups.  The  Ophioglossacea 
are  called  paevdo-fems^  as  they  want  the  charac- 
ter of  circinate  venation  present  in  all  true  ferns. 

mieio  Acid.  An  acid  obtained  from  fern 
root :  it  is  a  fatty  matter,  soluble  in  ether  and 
in  alkalies. 

Filiform  (Lat  filum,  a  thread).  In  Zoology, 
when  a  part  is  slender,  thread-shaped,  and  of 
equal  thickness. 

Viliffraine,  l*iUffree  or  riUacT«e  (Ital. 
filigrano).  A  fine  ornamental  work  of  flowers, 
fruit,  &c.  formed  with  gold  or  silver  wire.  It 
is  an  Eastern  invention,  much  cultivated  in 
those  provinces  of  Italy  which  have  maintained 
an  intercourse  with  the  Levant. 

Fill.  The  Sea  term  for  bracing  a  yard  which 
had  been  laid  aback,  so  that  the  wind  may  act 
on  the  after  or  proper  side  of  the  sail. 
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i  anUet  (Fr.  filet,  a  thread).  In  Aiduteef  nrf, 
a  small  square  member  placed  above  or  below 
other  larger  members^  in  orders.  The  term  is 
used  by  carpenters  and  poiners  to  express  a 
small  piece  of  wood  to  wnich  bouds,  joists,  or 
quarters  are  nailed. 

Filove  (Lat.  filum).  In  Zoology,  when  a 
part  ends  in  a  thread-like  process. 

riltratioB.  The  process  by  which  liquids 
are  separated  from  substances  mechanicaliy 
suspended  in  them ;  it  is  also  sometimes  used 
to  separate  colouring  matters  and  other  bodin 
which  are  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  which 
are  removed  by  the  snbetanee  or  matter  throogh 
which  the  liquids  are  filtered.  Unsized  paper 
is  commonly  used  in  the  chemical  labcnatoiy 
for  the  former  purpose,  and  is  known  mider 
the  name  of  filtering  paper.  In  the  sztB.  linen 
or  woollen  calico  bags  o/^diiTerent  forms  are  fre- 
quently employed,  containing  charcoal  or  other 
materials,  through  which  the  liquids  reqririDg 
purification  are  suffered  to  tridue  slowly.  In 
water  filters,  the  coarser  particles  are  genenllr 
collected  in  a  piece  of  sponge,  and  the  fiirther 
separation  of  the  more  finely  divided  nutt^^n 
or  organic  taints  is  effected  by  layers  of  sasd 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness  mixed  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  charcoal.  (See  Fsrsday's 
Chetnical  Manipulation ;  and  Tire's  THetionery 
of  Arts,  4-c.)  The  filter-beds  of  the  London 
water  companies  are  similar  anangemenisupoa 
a  proportionate  scale. 

FimbiiaB  (Lat.  fringe).  In  Anatomy,  the 
jagged  processes  of  the  abdominal  opening  of 
the  oviduct,  or  FaUopian  tube,  are  so  called. 

Fin  (A.-Sax.  finna).  A  flattened  expandfd 
organ,  projecting  from  the  body,  and  serrifig  &s 
an  instrument  (n  locomotion  in  water. 

Many  species  of  the  whale  tribe  possess  an 
immovable  fin  upon  the  back,  composed  meivlv 
of  a  reflection  of  integument  over  a  mass  d 
dense  and  ligamentous  cellular  membrane ;  th« 
tail  fln  in  the  same  order  has  a  similar  stme- 
ture,  but  is  moved  by  the  action  of  the  maseifs 
upon  the  caudal  vertebra,  which  an  oontinDed 
through  the  middle  part  The  anterior  fiD«, 
corresponding  to  the  pectorals  in  fish,  an*  sii$* 
ceptible  of  greater  variety  of  motion,  from  being 
supported  by  a  series  of  bones  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  fore  extremity  of  other  mam- 
malia In  flshes  the  fins  are  supported  bj 
elongated  filamentary  bones  or  rays,  the  witaie 
and  number  of  which  afford  the  soologist  iin- 
portant  characters  for  distinguishing  the  dif- 
ferent groups ;  and  in  works  of  Ichthyology  & 
system  of  notation  is  employed,  which  brifflT 
but  clearly  expresses  these  characters.  Thus 
the  fbrmula  of  the  number  of  fln-rayi  in  the 
perch  is  thxLS  expressed: — 

<i.l6,I  +  13;i>.14;«.l  +  5;a.2  +  8;cl7, 

which  signifies  that  d.,  the  dorsal  fin,  has  in 
the  first  fin  16  rays,  all  spinous  or  bony ;  in  the 
second  fin,  1  spinous  plus  13  that  an  soft,  f-* 
pectoral  fin,  14  rays,  all  soft  v.,  the  ventral 
fin,  with  1  spinous  lay  plus  h  that  are  soft. 
0.,  the  aural  fin,  with  2  spmons  rays  pins  8  that 
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are  soft  e^  the  tail  or  caudal  fin,  17  rays.  In 
enumerating  the  rays,  those  only  which  extend 
from  the  longest  ray  in  the  upper  portion  to 
the  longest  ray  in  the  lower  portion,  both  in- 
clusive, are  counted. 

nnal  or  Xamalnlair  Velodtj  of  a 
ProJeetUe.  Its  velocity  at  the  end  of  any 
given  range. 

rinala  (Ital.).  In  Music,  the  last  of  a  series 
of  movements  in  a  composition ;  also  the  closing 
scene  of  each  act  of  an  opera. 

Flnaooe  (Low  Lat  financia).  This  word  in 
English  phraseology  is  generally  limited  to  sys- 
tems of  taxation,  and  especially  to  the  schemes 
by  which  governments  attempt  to  secure  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic afikirs,  and  particularly  by  loans.  Hence, 
as  all  taxation  must  be  paid,  as  a  rule,  out 
of  profits,  and  it  is  from  profits  only  that 
capital  is  replaced  and  augmented,  financial 
expedients  are  of  great  interest  to  economists, 
be^'anse  an  oroneous  or  mischievous  system  of 
finance  may  seriously  impair  the  pixxluctive 
energies  of  a  people,  and  induce  that  state  in 
which  the  accummation  of  capital  ceases. 

Up  to  comparatively  late  times,  finance  was 
never  treated  as  a  subject  on  which  economical 
considerations  are  of  paramount  importance. 
Money  was  needed  for  public  purposes,  and 
financiers  merely  considered  how  it  could  be 
procured  in  the  manner  easiest  to  themselves, 
.'ind  not  in  the  manner  easiest  to  the  nation. 
Hence  laws  were  enacted  which  seriously  af- 
fected the  industrial  powers  of  the  community. 
For  instance,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
eigliteenth  century  (according  to  Macpherson), 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  customs  revenue  in 
Scotland  exceeded  the  proceeds  of  taxes,  and 
money  had  to  be  remitted  from  England  in 
order  to  meet  the  charges  incurred  in  procuring 
the  revenue  from  the  Scotch  ports.  Of  course 
such  a  system  was  simple  waste. 

Of  late  years  the  principles  of  finance  have 
been  far  better  understood  in  this  country,  and 
taxation  has  been  based  upon  a  rational  theory. 
But  other  communities  are  far  in  the  rear  of 
any  sound  doctrine  on  these  subjects.  Few 
countries,  perhaps,  were  so  ill-situated  as  Eng- 
land before  the  time  in  which  the  question  was 
firnt  agitated,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
details,  practically  settled.  To  this,  probably, 
we  may  attribute  the  completeness  of  the  re- 
action. But  the  financial  schemes  of  the  conti- 
nental governments  generally,  and  of  the  United 
States  in  particular,  are  a  mass  of  irrational 
confusion  and  mischievous  error.  [Taxatiok  ; 
National  Debt.] 
Fineli*  [FRurocLLiD.B.] 
Ftno.  In  Law,  as  a  punishment,  is  a  pecu- 
niary mulct  or  amende  imposed  by  a  competent 
jurisdiction.  The  party  thus  mulcted  for  of- 
fences against  a  feudal  superior  was  said,  in 
the  language  of  that  jurisprudence,  'finem  faoere 
de  transgressione  cum  rege,  domino,'  &c.,  to 
make  an  end  of  his  ofiTence :  whence  the  word 
fine.  Fines  are  in  no  case  determined  as  to 
amount  by  oommon  law,  and  seldom  by  sta- 
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'  tute,  oxc^^t  as  to  their  maximum ;  but  by  th« 
I  general  cautions  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  excessive  fines  ought  not  to  be  im- 
posed. Courts  of  record  have  in  general  the 
power  of  imposing  fines  in  case  of  contempt, 
and  also  on  conviction  of  offences  punisjiable 
in  this  manner.  The  mode  of  returning,  es- 
treating (i.  e.  entering  on  the  rolls  of  a  court), 
and  levying  fines  is  now  regulated  by  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV.  c  99. 

Tine  of  ZAndfl.  In  Law,  a  species  of 
fictitious  conveyance  or  record  for  the  settling 
and  securing  lands  and  tenements,  now  by  stat. 
3  &  4  Wm,  IV.  c  74  rendered  obsolete.  [Frb 
Tail.] 

Tine  UtoSm  In  Architecture,  the  prepara- 
tion used  in  common  ceilings  and  walls  for  the 
reception  of  paper  or  colour.  It  is  composed 
of  lime,  slaked  and  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve, 
then  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  hair  and 
sand;  the  lime  is  a  rich  fat  lime,  and  the 
sand  is  very  fine.  A  coarser  kind  of  material, 
used  for  the  first  or  the  rendering  coat  and  for 
the  floating  coat,  is  called  coarse  stuff, 

nneorlnff.    [Veneeb.] 

rinffal's  Cave.    [Basalt.] 

Ving>er«board.  In  Music,  the  black  board 
attached  to  the  neck  of  instruments  of  the  viol 
class,  on  which  the  strings  are  pressed  by  the 
fingers  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  lengths 
so  as  to  produce  the  different  sounds. 

VinfforlniT*  In  Music,  the  art  of  arranging 
the  fingers  on  instruments  of  all  classes,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  the  best  positions  for  performing 
the  (Afferent  passages  written  for  such  instru- 
ments. 

JTinlal  (Lat.  finis,  an  end).  In  Gothic 
Architecture,  the  top,  or  finishing,  of  a  pinnacle, 
or  gable,  as  it  is  now  generally  understood ;  but 
in  ancient  documents,  an  entire  pinnacle  is  un- 
derstood by  this  tenn.     [Chockets.I 

FlnishiDr  Coat.  In  Building,  the  last  coat 
of  stucco  when  three  coats  are  used.  When 
in  the  third  coat  fine  stuff  is  used  for  afifording 
a  hold  to  the  paper,  it  is  called  the  setting  coat. 

Viord.  The  Norwegian  form  of  the  word 
frith  or  fi>rthy  denoting  those  arms  of  the  sea 
which  penetrate  deep  into  the  land. 

Fiorite.  A  siiiciouB  incrustation,  from 
Fiora  in  Ischia. 

Fir  (A. -Sax.  furh).  A  general  name  for 
various  coniferous  trees,  but  particularly  applied 
to  the  species  of  Abies,  some  of  which,  occasionally 
Kepamted  under  the  name  of  Picea^  are  called 
Silver  Firs.  The  name  of  Spruce  Fir  is  eiven  to 
the  species  of  Abies  proper,  and  particmarly  to 
Abies  excelsa.  The  Firs  are  mostly  valuable  for 
their  timber,  which  forms  some  of  the  varieties 
of  Deal 

The  word  fir  is  identical  with  the  Latin 
quercus.  (Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Language, 
second  series,  p.  222.) 

Fir  Timber.  The  wood  obtained  from  any 
species  of  the  genera  Pinus  and  Abies  is  called 
by  builders  ^r ;  though  at  the  present  day  the 
tendency  of  the  technical  authorities  is  to  limit 
the  wora  to  the  wood  pioceedifig  fix>m  the  ports 
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of  Northern  Europe :  the  American  timher  being 
known  as  pine ;  that  from  YancouTer^a  IsUnd, 
aa  masting  Hmier ;  and  from  New  Zeahmd  aa 
the  cowrie  wood.  There  are  different  qnalitiea 
in  the  fir  brought  to  market^  which  are  nan- 
ally  confounded  bj  the  London  architecta. 
The  Baltic  fir,  which  ia  obtained  from  the 
genua  Pinus,  is  usually  met  with  in  scantlings 
of  fourteen  inches  square ;  the  Swedish,  obtained 
from  the  same  gcnua^  is  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  square ;  and  the  Norway  fir,  eight  inches 
to  ten  inches  square,  obtained  from  Uie  Abies, 
is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

Tire  (Gr.  vvp,  Ger.  fener).  [Flamb  and 
Heat.] 

nre  of  Artillery,  or  of  other  troops,  is  de- 
fined according  to  its  direction  as  regards  the  line 
of  works  or  troops  fired  at ;  direct  when  perpen- 
dicular to  the  front  of  the  line,  oblique  when 
forming  an  angle  with  the  fron^  enjdade-  when 
raking  the  length,  tilant  when  at  a  small,  and 
reverse  when  at  a  large  angle  with  the  rear  of 
the  line.  Plunging  fire  ia  that  directed  down 
from  a  height;  ricochet  is  rebounding  of  the 
shot;  vertical  fire  is  throwing  the  shot  high 
into  the  air,  whence  it  falls  among  the  enemy. 

Fire  Balls  (called  also  Bolides  and  Fiery 
Meteors),  In  Meteorology,  luminous  bodies 
which  suddenly  appear  in  the  sky,  usually  at  a 
great  height  above  the  earth;  they  shoot  through 
the  heavens  with  immense  velocity,  and  are 
sometimes  accompanied  with  the  Ml  of  an 
aerolite.  These  meteors  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  are  believed  to  be  portions  of  matter 
composing  several  rings  in  tne  interplanetary 
spaces,  through  which  the  earth  passes  in  its 
orbit.  They  pass  with  immense  velocity  through 
our  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  retardation 
of  their  motion  developes  so  much  heat  as  to 
dissipate  them  in  most  cases  in  vapour.  Some- 
times, however,  from  the  greater  size  of  the 
masses,  or  from  tlmir  more  vertical  descent, 
they  reach  the  earth  in  an  intensely  heated 
condition.     [Mstbob,  Luxorovs.] 

Tire  Blast.  A  term  of  veiy  doubtfdl 
meaning,  like  the  word  blight.  In  Agriculture, 
it  is  sometimes  applied  to  plants  which  are 
Buffering  from  the  mildew  fun^  or  from  minute 
insects  ;  but  it  is  properly  applicable  only  when 
the  delicate  parts  of  plants  are  too  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  brilliant  sun,  and  the  rapid  trans- 
piration which  takes  place  in  consequence  dries 
up  and  shrivels  their  leaves. 

Fire  Brlok.  A  brick  used  for  the  purpose 
of  lining  fireplaces,  furnaces,  &c.,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  clay  of  which  it  is  made,  is 
capable  of  withstanding  a  great  degree  of  heat. 
The  clay  should  be  a  nearly  pure  silicate  of 
alumina,  and  free  from  lime.  Stourbridge 
clay,  which  is  in  great  request  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fire  bricks,  contains  from  60  to  70 
per  cent,  of  sillcai  and  from  20  to  30  alumina, 
with  traces  only  of  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  Some  of  the  Monmouth  and  New- 
castle days  are  similarly  constituted,  and  re- 
aist  high  temperatures  without  a  tendency  to 
fusion.    [Clat.I 
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The  ezplosiva  miitore  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  air  fou&d  in 
c^  mines.  [Casbubsttbd  HTSBoon.]  It  is 
also  generated  in  marshes,  bogs,  and  itsgoaiit 
pools. 

Fire  BngUie*    This  most  useful  sufhina 
is  constructed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  all  of  vbich, 
however,  agree  in  one  principle.    It  generailj 
consists  of  a  double  forcing  pump  communi- 
cating with  the  same  air-vessel ;  and  iiutead  <>f 
a  force-pipe  a  flexible  leathern  hose  is  hs^k!, 
through  which  the  water  is  driven  bj  tii« 
pressure  of  the  condensed  air  in 
the  air- vessel  The  annexed  dia- 
gram represents  a  section  of  the 
apparatus  in  Newsham's  en^ne. 
The  pipe  T  descends  into  a  re- 
ceiver or  vessel  containing  a 
supply  of  water.    This  pipe 
communicates  with  two  suc- 
tion valves  V,  which  open  into 
the  pump  barrels  of  two  forcing 
pumps  A,  B,  in  which  solid 
pistons  P  are    placed.     The  piston  rods  of 
these  are  connected  with  a  woridng  beam  F, 
elongated  so  that  a  number  of  penoas  mar 
work  at   both    ends   of   it  at  once.     Force 
pipes  t,  t  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the  punp 
barrel  above  the  valves  V,  and  they  eommimi<*.  :>* 
with  an  air-vessel  M,  by  means  of  forring  raivfi. 
V,  which  also  open  upwards.   The  pipe  de^i^vA 
into  the  air-vessel  near  the  bottom.    Thi«  y:'^ 
IB  connected  with  the  flexible  leathern  ho«^  L 
the  length  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  pQrp'«  •< 
to  which  the  machine  is  to  be  apph't^   Ti:^ 
extremity  of  the  hose  may  be  carried  in  atj 
direction,  and  may  be  introduced  tluoi2^  tr.<* 
doors  and  windows  of  buildings.    By  the  shf?- 
nate   action  of  the  pistons,   water  is  dn«D 
through  the  suction  valve,  and  propelled  thrcuirb 
the  forcing  valvea,  until  the  air  in  the  top  of 
the  vessel  M  is  highly  compressed.  Tbepr»>ii^ 
acts  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  xes^A. 
and  forces  it  through   the  leathern  hose  i: 
a  continued  stream,  so  as  to  spout  from  i** 
extremity  with  a  force  depending  partly  on  t.^;> 
degree  of  condensation,  and  partly  oa  the  ei^ 
vation  of  the  end  of  the  hose  above  the  Icvt-I 
of  the  engine.    It  is  to   be  considered  that 
the  pressure  of  the  condensed  air  has,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  support  a  column  of  water,  the 
height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  level  of  the  eni 
of  the  tube  above  the  Wei  of  the  water  in  tbf 
air-vessel ;  and  until  the  preasure  exceeds  vbt 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose,   no  mater  can 
spout  from  the  end  of  the  hose ;  and,  conv- 
quentJy,  the  force  with  which  it  will  so  f^p'^' 
will  be  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the  pressu^ 
of  the  condensed  air  above  the  weigbt  of  th« 
column  of  water,  whose  height  is  equal  to  tb 
elevation  of  the  end  of  the  hose  above  theler^I 
of  the  water  in  the  aii^vesael.    (Cabinst  W'^ 
padiOf  'Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,'  p.  326.) 
The  fire  engine  has  received  various  impit)^^ 
ments   from    Bramah,    Dickenson,   ^Vmpkin, 
Raventree,  Philips,    and   others.     The  fij^ 
steam  fire  engines  made  in  London  wen  ^ 
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Mr.  Braithwaite  in  1830.  One  or  two  were  <  by  which  persons  can  be  easily  lowered  to  the 
worked  publicly  at  fires,  and  were  afterwards  ,  ground. 

Kold  to  continental  go\'emmpnt8.  Some  years  j  In  the  year  1819,  Mr.  J.  Gregory  patented 
afterwards  they  began  to  be  generally  used  a  fire-escape  ladder  consisting  of  sliding  ladders 
in  North  America,  and  in  1855  their  use  in  placed  upon  a  movable  carriage,  and  capable 
London  was  revived  when  the  London  fire  bri-  '  of  being  extended  by  the  successive  drawing 
gade  had  a  powerful  floating  steam  fire  engine  out  of  the  separate  parts.  This  apparatus  is 
constructed  for  use  on  the  river  Thames.  This  !  describt«d  and  illustrated  in  the  Mechanic's 
engine  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Messrs. '  Magazine^  No.  296.  In  the  year  1840,  Messrs. 
Shand,  Mason  and  Co,  who  in  1858  made  the  ,  Harvey  and  Braid  wood  recommended  for  use  in 
first  land  steam  fire  engine  which  had  been  con-  |  the  city  of  Loudon  a  fire  escape  which  was 
strueted  since ^hose  of  Brail hwai^e.   This  engine   founded  upon  Gregory's  invention,  and  which 


was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  for  the  Russian  govern 
ment :  a  second  engine  was  made  and  used  ex 


contained  some  valuable  additions  and  improve- 
ments designed  by  Mr.  Wivell.  Mr.  Wiveli's  fire 


pc'ri mentally  by  the  London  fire  brigade  during   escape  is  described  in  the  Mechanic' a  Magazinff 


the  year  1860,  the  result  of  which  was  very 
successfuL  At  the  Exliibition  of  1862  there  was 
a  competition  of  steam  fire  engines:  see  Jurors' 
Et'port,  Intevnational  Exhibition,  1862,  Ap- 
pendix to  Class  8,  Special  Jury  for  Fire  En- 


No.  723.  The  principal  feature  in  the  modem 
apparatus  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  long 
canvas  trough,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  main  ladder,  and  intended  not  only  to  fa- 
cilitate the  descent  of  weak  and  timid  people. 


gines,  where  full  particulars  are  given  of  the   but  also  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  any 
details  of  the  engine.  issuing  flames ;  and  so  necessary  is  some  safe- 

Fire  Bseape.    Any  machine  or  apparatus   guard  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  essential  to  protect 
fur  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  to  escape   the  canvas  trough  itself  by  a  metal  screen, 
from  the   upper   storeys   of   houses   on   fire.  ' 
Tlje    many    contrivances     which    have    been 
pnjposod  fur  accomplishing  this  desirable  ob- 
ject are  of  two  kinds ;   the  first  kind  com- 
prising those  by  means  of  which  the  escape 
is  efifected  without  external  aid,  and  the  second 


The  escape  now  in  use  consists  of  a  mam 
ladder  about  twenty-four  feet  long,  provided 
with  a  canvas  trough,  and  capable  of  extension 
to  a  greater  length,  either  by  sliding  out  addi- 
tional pieces,  or  by  folding  back  a  light  laddep 
which  is  hinged  upon  a  joint  at  one  extremity 
tluAbcrequiring  the  assistance  of  persons  without   of  the  main  portion.     It  is  balanced  upon  tlie 


(^f  the  first  kind  the  most  obvious  is  a  rope 
kdder,  which  may  be  kept  in  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  used,  when  needed,  by  fastening  one 
end  of  it  to  a  window-sill  or  bedpost  But 
unfortunately  contrivances  of  this  kind  can 
rarely  be  of  any  use;  for  supposing  them  at 
hand  when  the  alarm  of  danger  is  given, 
few  persons  can  command  the  coolness  and 
attention  which  are  requisite  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  apparatus  ;  and  even  then  it  is 
only  the  strong  and  active  who  could  safely 
descend  by  such  means  from  a  oonsiderable 
height 

In  escapes  of  the  second  kind,  the  object 
is   to  enable    persons    without    to    establish 
speedily  a  communication  with  an  upper  room, 
so  as  to  afford  the  inmates  the  means  of  safe 
descent;  or  to  remove  them  if  necessary,  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  feeble  or  children.     Mr. 
Braby's  tire  escape,  described  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  volume  of  the  Transaciiona  of  the  Socit  ty 
of  Arts,  eonsista  of  a  car  or  cradle,  which  is  made 
to  slide  on  a  slip  of  plank  fixed  to  a  pole,  and 
is  governed  by  a  rope,    Mr.  Ford's  escape  con- 
ffists  of  a  spar  of  timber  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  long,  having  two  projecting  arms  at 
the  top  fumisned  with  ptongs,  by  which  a  firm 
bearing  against  the  wall  of  a  house  is  obtained. 
A  grooved  pulley  is  mortised  into  the  spar  near 
the  top,  ana  another  near  the  bottom ;  over  the 
pulleys  xuns  an  endless  rope,  to  which  is  attached 
St  one  point  a  main  rope,  and  at  another  the  semi- 
eirculair  brace  of  a  luge  moved  roller,  which 
traverses  np  and  down  £e  space  between  the 
pulleys.    This  brace  carries  on  the  under  side 
of  the  spar  a  hook,  to  which  a  cradle  is  attached 
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axis  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  so  that  two  men  can 
move  it  promptly  and  readily  from  place  to  place, 
and  it  appears  to  he  the  most  simple  and  effec- 
tive of  all  the  numerous  contrivances  which  have 
hitherto  been  suggested. 

For  a  description  of  various  other  contri- 
vances of  a  similar  kind,  see  the  Transactiona 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  above  quoted,  and  tlie 
Mechanic's  Magazine  for  January  and  July 
1863,  and  July  22,  1864. 

nre  Fly.  A  name  commonly  given  to  those 
insects  which  have  the  singular  property  of 
emitting  a  luminous  secretion.  This  power  is 
not  confined  to  insects  of  one  organisation 
or  order.  Among  the  Coleopt-era,  the  Elater 
noctilucua  and  the  female  glow-worm  are  con- 
spicuous examples.  The  Ftdgoridtp,  or  lantern 
and  candle  flies,  are  also  described,  but  some 
think  apociyphally,  as  luminous  insects. 

Virev  Oreek.  An  incendiaxy  composition 
which  was  discharged  from  tubes;  a  fact 
which  has  led  many  engineers  to  confound  it 
with  gunpowder,  and  these  tubes  with  cannon. 
It  was  known  in  the  east  of  Europe  as  early 
as  the  year  a.I).  673,  when,  it  is  said,  Calli- 
nicus,  an  architect  of  Heliopoli8,*taught  the 
use  of  it  to  the  Greeks.  It  did  not  reach  the 
west  of  Europe  till  much  later.  A  receipt  for 
its  composition  may  be  found  in  the  Treatise 
of  Marcus  Gnecus,  and  in  a  Spanish  MS.  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Flro  &oclLi  A  term  applied  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  to  the  musket  or  pistol  with  a  wheel 
lock,  and  later  to  that  with  a  flint  lock. 
rire  SatslBf .  [Absok.1 
rtret  8t«  Antbony**.    [Ertszfklas.] 


FIRE  WORSHIPPERS 


[GUBBUS.] 

Vireslilp.  A  TOBsel  filled  with  oombnstible 
matorials  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  in  a 
burning  state  among  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  in 
order  to  set  them  on  fire.  As  the  destruction  of  the 
vessel  it«telf  is  a  necessary  consequence,  it  must 
be  abandoned  by  the  men,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  steered  after  ignition  has  been  eflfected. 
Hence  fireships  are  formidable  only  to  yessels 
which  cannot  be  manceuvred,  either  by  reason 
of  their  having  been  disabled,  or  on  account  of 
their  occupying  a  confined  space,  aa  a  harbour, 
where  there  is  not  room  for  escape. 

nroworks.    [Ptrotechkt.] 

IHrklB.  A  measure  of  capacity,  being  the 
fourth  part  of  a  barrel,  or  containing  9  ale 
gallons  or  7^  imperial  gallons ;  that  is,  2,538 
cubic  inches.  The  word  is  a  diminutiye  of 
/our,  with  which  the  Unma  farthing  andjirlot 
may  be  compared. 

nrlot.  Strictly,  the  fourth  part  of  a  boll 
of  meaL  A  diy  measure  used  in  Scotland, 
but  of  different  capacities  according  to  the 
article  it  is  used  for  measuring.  The  Linlith- 
gow wheat  firlot  is  to  the  imperial  bushel  as 
'998  to  1 ;  and  the  barley  firlot  to  the  imperial 
bushel  as  1*456  to  1. 

nrmament  (Lat  flrmamentum,  a  support 
or  prop).  In  the  language  of  the  old  astrono- 
mers, the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  tlie  most 
remote  of  all  the  celestial  spheres.  In  common 
language  it  signifies  the  same  thing  as  heaven 
or «%.     [Hbaven.] 

Vlrmaa  (more  properly  Fermdn),  In  the 
Persian  language,  this  word  signifies  a  command, 
and  is  applied  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India 
to  mandates  or  certificates  of  the  sovereign, 
issued  for  various  purposes.  Those  best  known 
to  Europeans  are  given  to  travellers,  and  ser?e 
as  passports.  The  ferm&n  has  at  its  head 
in  Turkey  the  cipher  of  the  reigning  sultan, 
written  u  a  complicated  manner,  affixed  by 
the  chief  secretary  of  the  sign  manual. 

Itrat  Coat.  In  Architecture,  the  laying 
the  plaster  on  the  laths,  or  the  rendering,  as  it 
is  (»Llled,  on  brick  when  only  two  coats  are 
used.  When  three  coats  are  used,  it  is  called 
pricking  up  when  upon  laths,  and  roughing  in 
when  upon  brick. 

First  Vmits  (Annates  or  Primitiae). 
The  profits  of  every  spiritual  living  for  the 
first  year  after  its  avoidance,  which  the  new 
incumbent  paid  in  Catholic  times  to  the  pope, 
but  since  the  Reformation  to  the  king.  The 
valuation  is  that  which  was  made  by  Henzy 
VIIL  The  statute  2  Anne  transfers  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  of  all  livings  over  50/.  at  that 
time  to  af  and  called  QueenAnne*s  Bounty,  for  the 
increase  of  the  smaller  benefices,  those  under  50/. 
being  released  from  any  payment  of  the  kind. 

Itrtb.    [Fbith.] 

Vlsoal  (Lat.  flscalis,  from  fiscns,  a  purse). 
Anything  relating  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  sovereign  or  the  communily. 

nseliertte.  One  of  the  native  hydrated 
phosphates  of  alumina,  named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Fischer. 
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FISHERY 

TUeuM  (Lat.).    [^BABim.] 

Vtali.  In  Architecture  and  Engmeering,  » 
piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  secured  to  the  side  of 
another  piece  in  order  to  strengthen  it 

Ftsh.  In  Nautical  phraseolog]r,  has  tvo 
significations:  first,  it  is  an  apparatus  of  blocks 
and  ropes  osed  in  hauling  up  the  flukes  of 
an  anchor  towards  the  ship's  bows,  to  prerf  r,t 
them  from  catching  in  passing  objects ;  secondly. 
jUh-fronte  are  curved  pieces  of  timher  bound 
along  the  outside  of  a  broken  spar,  to  gire  it 
firmness.  Side-fishes  are  the  convei  timben 
forming  the  rounded  sides  of  a  made  mast 

Fish.    In  Zoology.    [Piscbs.] 

Vlab  IHiTlt.  In  Navigation,  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  for  lifting  the  fluke  of  the  anchor 
to  the  bill  board. 

TimtieTY*     The    fisheries  of  the  British 
Islands  are  partly  coast  and  river,  and  {Mitlj 
carried  on  in  the  open  sea  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  shore.    Of  the  fonner,  sal' 
mon,  herring,  pilchard,  and  oyster  are  mo$t 
important;    of  the  latter,    cod,  tnrbot,  and 
whale.     1.  The  salmon  fishery  Jias  coi»ider> 
ably  diminished  in  importance  of  late  jnni 
That  of  Scotland  is  regulated  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c. 
39  and  subsequent  Acts.    2.  The  herring  fish- 
ery, at  first  almost  engrossed  by  the  xhtcfa, 
was  fostered  in    1749  by  a  tonnage  booDtr 
granted  on  vessels  employed  in  it    Under  this 
system  the  fishery  does  not  appear  to  have 
thriven.    The  bounty  was  gradually  withdnwn, 
and  finally  ceased  in  1830.     The  most  import- 
ant seats  of  the  herring  fishery  at  the  prveent 
day  are  the  coasts  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland. 
In   1834,   11,000  boats  and  82,000  perstins 
(fishermen  and   boys,   coopers,    coren,  &c.) 
were  employed  in  tiiis  fishery.     3.  The  pil- 
chard fishery  is  carried  on  almost  ostirely  on 
the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall    4.  Oykm 
are  found  on  most  parts  of  our  coast,  hot  the 
principal  seata  of  the  trade  of  breeding  them 
for  the  London  market  are  Kent  and  Enex. 
5.  Turbot,  cod,  and  mackerel  are  the  orindpil 
articles  of  the  fisheries  off  the  British  coasts. 
Turbot  are  chiefly  caught  by  Dutch  flshennen, 
cloee  to  the  shores  of  Holland.    In  1833  a  re- 
port was  made  by  a  committee  on  the  British 
Channel  Fisheries,    in   wfaidi  the  declining 
state  of  those  fisheries  ia  much  oommented 
upon,  and  attributed   to    three  causes:  the 
extensive  interference  and  aggression  of  the 
French  fishermen  on  the  coaats  of  Kent  and 
Sussex ;  the  large  quantities  of  forsiga-enght 
fish  Dlegally   imjKnled  and  sold;   and  the 
great  decrease  ana  comparative  scarciiy  of  ^ 
in  the  Channel ;  which  last  they  attribute  to 
the  destruction  of  spawn.     Bat  by  &r  the 
greatest  fiaheiy  of  cod,  hake,   ling;  &e.  i» 
carried  on  on  the  great  bank  of  Newfimndland, 
and  on  the  neighbouring  coasta.    The  ^^"^ 
is  now  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Ffsnck  and 
Americans;  but  &e  British  flshsiT;  althoogh 
principally  confined  to  the  coasts  of  l^wfeond- 
land  and  Labrador,  is  very  extenaiva.    The 
following  table  shows  the  importance  of  the 
cod  fishery  to  Newfoundland: — 


FISHPONDS 


1 

» 

1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 

Qoantltios  of  Codfish 
exported 

Sterling 

1,107,388  cwt     .     . 
1.268,334  quintals    . 
1,392,322       „     .     . 
1.038,089       „     .     . 
1,105,793       „     .     . 

680.283 
789,124 
1,006,129 
765,101 
894,966 

(Hind's  ErphraHons  in  Labrador^  chap,  zxxr.) 
6.    The    Greenland    whale  flsheiy    was    en- 
gaged in  by  the  English  in  the  seventeenth 
centniy,  but   not  with  vigoiiY   until    encou- 
raged   by    a    bounty  in    1740.      Since    the 
close  of  the  wars  with  the  first  Napoleon,  it 
has  declined  in  importance.     In   1815,   146 
Tessels  sailed ;  in  1834,  76  only.     The  south- 
ern whale  flsheiy  is  a  more  modem  branch  of 
the  traffic     (M^Culloch.   8tati9iicB  of  Great 
Britain,   ii.   21    &c. ;   article    '  Fisheries '  in 
Encydopadia  Britannica ;  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Channel  Fisheries,  1833:  the 
former  writer  estimates  the  annual  Talue  of  the 
fisheries  at  about  3,000.000/.  per  annum.)    The 
coast  and  sea  fisheries  are  protected  by  a  variety 
of  enactments.    (See  18  &  19  Vict.  cc.  3,  101, 
19  Vict.  c.  17.)    Fishing  ressels  are  licensed 
by  the    commissioners   of   customs  under   6 
Geo.  IV.  c  108.    ^s  to  inland  fishing,  the  law 
of  offences  lA  private  fisheries  is  now  consoli- 
dated by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  27.    Taking  or 
destroying  fish  in  water  running  through  or  in 
land  adjoining  or  belonging  to  the  dwelling- 
house  of  the  owner  of  the  water,  is  a  mis- 
demeanonr ;  in  any  water  not  within  this  de- 
scription, but  jjrivate  property,  or  in  which  there 
is  a  private  right  or  fishing,  it  is  punishable 
with  fine  on  summary  conviction.    Angb'ng  in 
the  daytime  is  not  within  these  enactments,  but 
is  punishable  summarily  with  less  penalty.    The 
right  of  fishing  in  a  river  prim&  fiicie  belongs 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  has  the  owner- 
ship of  both  banks.    Fishery  is  said  to  be 
either  several  or  free^  or  common  of  piscary. 
The  first  is  in  the  owner  of  the  soil,  or  one 
deriving  title  from  him ;  the  second  is  a  royal 
franchise,  conveying  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
in  a  public  river.  Common  of  piscary  is  a  liberty 
of  fishery  in  common  with  others  in  a  stream  or 
river  the  soil  whereof  belongs  to  a  third  person, 
and  resembles  other  commonable  rights. 

SlfllipoBds.  Ponds  in  which  different 
kinds  of  fish  are  bred  and  fiittened.  In  general 
this  is  only  attempted  with  firesh-water  fish; 
but  in  some  places  ponds  have  been  formed  on 
the  seashore,  and  so  contrived  as  to  have  their 
waters  renewed  every  tide,  and  in  these  sea 
fish  hare  been  kept  for  use  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  firesh-water  fish  most  successfully 
managed  in  ponds  are  carp  and  tench. 

VlMlpam  (Lat  findo,  I  divide^  and  pario,  / 
^^g  forth).  Those  animals  are  so  eallea  which 
propagate  by  spontaneotu  fission,  or  the  detach- 
ment of  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  body, 
haring  inherent  power  of  self-support   anH 
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FIXTURE 

growth.  As  the  animals  which  manifrst  this 
mode  of  generation  differ  widely  among  them- 
selves in  their  general  organisation,  the  term 
Fissipara  cannot  be  applied  to  designate  any 
natural  group ;  spontaneous  fission  is  limited 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  animals,  as  Infusories^ 
Polyps  ;  certain  worms,  as  the  NatSy  &;& 

nssiped  (Lat.  fissipes,'  cloven-footed).  In 
Zoology,  a  term  applied  to  animals  whose  toes 
are  not  connected  by  a  membrane. 

VlflsircMitralSff  naslrostres  (Lat.  findo, 
and  rostrum,  a  beak).  The  name  of  a  tribe  of 
perching  birds  (Insessores),  comprehending  those 
which  have  a  very  wide  gape,  as  the  swallow. 

FlMKirella  (Lat  findo).  A  genus  of  Gas- 
tropodous  Molluscs,  having  a  shell  shaped  like 
that  of  a  limpet  (Paieila),  but  with  a  fissure  at 
the  apex  of  the  cone,  which  opening  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  different  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  breathing  organs. 

rtstala  (Lat  a  pipe).  A  long  sinuous 
ulcer,  often  communicating  with  a  larger  cavity, 
and  having  a  small  external  opening. 

VlBtnlidans,  l^tnUdes  (Lat  fistula,  a 
pipe).  A  tribe  of  Eohinodermatous  animals, 
comprehending  those  which  have  an  elongated 
cylindrical  tube-like  body. 

ntcb.    [Vbtch.] 

Vltcliet.  In  Zoology,  the  polecat,  or  Puto- 
riu8  fatidits. 

Five  Points.    [ABMnriAXS.] 

Tlzed  Air.  The  old  term  for  carbonic  and, 
from  its  existence  in  a  fixed  state  in  lime- 
stone, &c. 

TkxeA  Oils.  The  common  greasy  oils  are 
so  termed  in  consequence  of  the  high  tempera- 
ture which  they  sustain  before  giving  out  vapour. 

3Pixed  Stars.  Stars  which  retain  the  same 
or  very  nearly  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  each  other.  It  has  been  discovered,  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  modem  times,  that  many 
of  the  stars  have  a  proper  motion.     [Stars.] 

Pixtnre.  In  Law,  a  term  generally  applied 
to  all  articles  of  a  personal  nature  affixed  to 
land.  This  annexation  must  be  by  the  article 
being  let  into  or  united  with  the  land,  or  with 
some  substance  previously  connected  therewith. 
Thus  a  bam.  budt  on  a  frame  not  let  into  the 
earth,  is  not  a  fixture ;  a  brewer's  stills,  set  in 
brickwork  resting  on  a  foundation,  are  fixtures ; 
and  the  application  of  the  same  principle  gives, 
in  every  case,  the  true  rule  to  judge  whether 
anything  be  a  fixture  or  not  Whatever  is 
thus  fixed  becomes,  by  law.  parcel  of  the 
freehold  or  realty.  It  is.  therefore,  on  general 
principles,  not  removable ;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  established  by  custom;  of 
which  the  principal  arise  out  the  right  of  tenants 
to  remove  fixtures  set  up  for  purposes  of  trade, 
and  in  some  instances  for  ornament  and  conve- 
nience (commonly  called  tenants  fixtures),  and 
the  right  of  executors  to  some  fixtures,  generally 
of  the  same  description,  as  against  the  heir  or 
devisee  of  the  realty.  By  the  Act  1 4  &  15  Vict, 
c.  25  s.  8  useful  erections  by  the  tenant  of  a  farm, 
put  up  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  were 
placed  on  the  footing  of  tenant's  fixtures. 


FLABELUFORM 

Flabeiurorm  (Lat.  flabellum,  a  fan\  In 
Botany,  fan-shuped — as  the  plaited  leayes  of 
some  palms. 

VUMomtlAeeeB  (Flacoortia,  one  of  the 
genera).  A  natural  order  of  hjpogynons  £xo- 
gens,  of  the  Violal  alliance,  sometimes  known 
under  the  name  of  Bixacbjb  [which  see].  In 
this  group  thej  are  known  by  their  leaves  being 
either  dotless  or  marked  with  roond  (not  linear) 
dots,  by  their  flowers  being  scattered,  and  either 
apetaloos  or  polypetalous,  and  by  tiieir  petals 
and  stamens  being  both  hypc^ynoos.  They  are 
tropical  trees  or  shrabs,  and  furnish  in  the  case 
of  some  species  of  Flacourtia  subacid  edible 
fruit,  and  in  that  of  Bixa  the  amotto  used  for 
colouring  cheese. 

naff.  On  board  Ship,  the  flag  is  employed 
to  designate  a  vessel's  nation  and  employment, 
and  also  as  a  means  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence. The  national  flags  are  standards^  en- 
signs, and  pendants  (pronounced  pennanU). 
Sritish  vessels  bear  in  addition  as  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  the  union  jack.  Flags  of  occupation 
are  the  particular  emblems  borne  by  admiralty 
and  war  department  vessels,  yachts  of  the  several 
clubs,  ships  belonging  to  companies,  pilot-boats, 
&c.  Flags  of  intelligence  are  of  three  shapes, 
square,  triangular,  and  burgees :  they  are  of  one 
or  two  colours,  and  each  represents  a  number 
or  latter.  By  combinations  messages  may  be 
transmitted  with  great  rapidity  as  far  as  a 
telescope  can  cover. 

riaff-Ueattfiuuit.  The  immediate  at- 
tendant upon  an  admiral.  He  communicates 
his  orders  to  the  several  ships  in  the  command, 
and  performs  duties  which  resemble,  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  functions  of  an  aide-de-camp  in 
Tf^gard  to  a  general  ofiicer. 

Vlac-oAoer.  In  the  Boyal  Navy,  an 
officer  entitled  to  bear  at  the  masthead  of  his 
ship  his  personal  distinguishing  flag.  This 
privilege  is  limited  to  admirals,  vice-admiials, 
rear-admirals,  and  commodores. 

VlaffHililp.  In  a  fleet,  that  vessel  which 
bears  the  admiral's  flag,  and  to  which  all  other 
ships  look  for  orders. 

Vlacella  (Lat.  vine  shoots :  Virg.  Georg,  ii. 
299).  A  term  used  by  the  older  boUnists  to 
denote  the  twigs  or  youngest  shoots  of 'plants. 

riacellantfl  (Lat.  £gellnm,  a  whip).  A 
sect  of  enthusiasts  who  flrst  appeared  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  oentuzy,  and  being  then 
repressed,  sprang  up  again  with  renewed  vio- 
lence in  the  fouiteenth.  Beginning  flrst  at 
Cremona  in  Italy,  the  contagion  of  the  example 
spread  in  a  few  years  throughout  Europe ;  and 
every  city  was  infested  by  multitudes  who  went 
naked  from  the  loins  upward,  and  inflicted  upon 
themselves  several  daily  flagellations,  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  thereby  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
and  at  flrst  were  innocent  in  their  behaviour; 
but  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  gave  way 
to  great  excesses,  and  were  eventually  suppressed 
by  a  holy  war  proclaimed  against  them  by  Pope 
Clement  VI. 

nagelUfonn  (Lat.  flagellum).    In  Botany 
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whip-diaped.    A  term  applied  to  a  kng  pliant, 
whip-like  stem. 

yiarelMllMPni  WOmsmealtm,  Appendagni, 
on  many  Inftisoria,  proceeding  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  of  which  the  terminatiosa 
alone  exhibit  a  vibratory  movements 

ruiffelliim  (Lat.).  In  Botany,  a  tiailin? 
shoot,  such  as  that  of  the  vine ;  the  word  is  aL%} 
sometimes  used  to  denominate  that  £)rm  of  stem 
called  a  runner. 

Flac«ol«t  (Fr.\  A  wooden  musical  wind 
instrument^  pUyed  with  a  moathpteee,the  holes 
and  keys  whereof  are  stopped  with  the  fingtr;, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  flute. 

naffstoBoa*  Sandstones,  calcareous  sand- 
stones, or  aigiUaceous  limestones  of  consider- 
able hardness  and  toughneaa,  very  flatly  beddeii 
and  more  or  less  fissile,  splitting  into  largt* 
thick  slabs  useful  for  paving,  are  called  jtnu}- 
stones.  Some  of  the  oest  are  the  Toikshire 
flags  and  those  from  Caithness;  the  former 
from  the  millstone  grit  and  coal  measures,  tbe 
latter  from  the  old  red  sandstone.  England  is 
very  rich  in  rocks  of  this  kind. 

riaU  (Oer.  flegel,  Fr.  fleau,  Lat.  flage1lQin\ 
A  wooden  implement  for  threshing  corn  by 
hand.  It  consists  of  the  handle  or  baod»ia^ 
which  the  labourer  hold?  in  his  hand,  and  i>s<^ 
as  a  lever  to  raise  up  and  bring  down  theswip!'\ 
or  part  which  strikes  the  com  and  beat?  c^x 
the  grain  and  chaff  from  the  Ectraw.  The  sriplo 
is  joined  to  the  handstaflT  by  the  caplins  or 
couplings,  which  are  thongs  of  untanued  leatbt  r, 
and  sometimes  the  skins  of  eels  or  of  other  fi«b. 
These  thongs  axe  passed  through  holes  in  tht> 
ends  of  the  handle  and  swiple,  and  made  in^t 
by  being  sewn  together.  The  flail  was  in  u«e 
among  theBomans,  though  the  prevailing  mod<^ 
of  separating  com  from  straw  among  the  nati(;Q$ 
of  antiquity  was  by  treading  it  out  with  cattle 
in  the  open  air.  In  the  ool£r  parts  of  £iirof«', 
this  could  never  have  been  generally  th^  ease 
for  obvious  reasons ;  and  henoe  the  &il  wastk 
universal  threshing  implement  till  the  iaXro- 
duction  of  the  threshing  machine,  which  bu 
nr«w  taken  the  place  of  the  flail  evezywfaeie  ia 
this  country.    [THBassQro  Macbdol] 

nako  HTlilte.  A  tenn  often  applied  to 
the  purest  white  lead. 

name  (Ger.  flamme,  Lat  flamma).  When 
the  temperature  ofinflammable  gases  or  vaponn 
is  raised  vexy  high,  and  in  the  oontaet  of  air, 
they  are  said  to  ourst  intofiame ;  if  prerioiuil? 
mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  QX3rgen.  or  of 
atmospheric  air,  they  explode.  In  the  former 
case  the  combustion  goes  on  only  at  the  sulfur  in 
contact  with  air,  and  is  quiet  and  gradual;  is 
the  latter,  every  particle  of  the  inflammable  body 
being  in  contact  with  the  supporter  of  com- 
bustion,  the  inflammation  extends  instaDtane* 
ously  through  the  whole  mass.  The  nature  of 
flame  was  first  explained  by  Hooke  in  1677  (in 
his  Lampas) ;  but  the  relation  of  the  hght  to 
the  heat  of  flames^  and  the  whole  philosophy  of 
their  constitution,  was  flrst  developed  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  in  his  researches  published  in  the  PhUo-^ 
sophical  Transactions  between  1815  and  1817* 


FLAMEN 

All  the  leading  phenomena  of  flame  are  well 
exhibited  hy  a  laige  gas-flame  burning  from  a 
wide  orifloe.  It  presents  a  hoUow  cone,  the 
heat  and  light  or  which  are  confined  to  its 
exterior  sur&oe.  A  trangyexse  section  of  such 
a  flame  exhibits  a  ring  of  light  sunounding  a 
central  tminflamed  core:  the  inflammable  gas 
or  Taponr  may  be  drawn  bj  a  tube 
ontof  this  central  portion,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  where  a  represents 
the  tube  inserted  into  the  central 
non-luminouB  part  of  the  flame,  and 
where  the  abstracted  inflammable 
vapour  is  again  kindled  at  its  extremity. 

A  flame  may  be  extremely  hot  without  being 
proportionately  luminous,  as  is  the  casewith  the 
flame  of  hydrogen,  which  is  scarcely  visible  in 
daylight,  but  the  heat  of  which  is  shown  by  in- 
troducing into  it  a  piece  of  fine  platinum  wire, 
which  immediately  becomes  white  hot,  and  emits 
abundance  of  light.  The  lighi  of  all  flames 
is  of  a  similar  origin,  and  depends  upon  solid 
matter  ignited  and  rendered  incandescent  by 
the  heat  of  the  flame :  thus  i&magnesia  or  lime 
in  fine  powder  be  projected  into  the  flame  of 
hydrogen,  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  is  imme- 
diately increased.  Finely  divided  charcoal  is 
the  substance  to  which  aU  common  flames  owe 
their  luminosity.  It  is  derived  from  the  hy- 
drocarbon produced  by  the  decomposition  of  oil, 
wax,  tallow,  &;c.,  as  contained  in  coal  gas ;  but 
as  charcoal,  unlike  magnesia  and  lime,  is  itself 
combustible,  it  not  only  renders  the  flame 
luminous,  but  is  burnt  in  the  act  of  so  doing, 
and  passes  ofi^  in  a  well-regulated  and  perfect 
flame,  in  the  invisible  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
When  flames  are  cooled,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  extinguished ;  hence  a  flame  cannot  be  made 
to  traverse  or  recede  through  a  metallic  tube  of 
small  bore;  and  a  flame  may,  as  it  were,  be 
bisected  by  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  held  trans- 
versely across  it :  in  which  case  the  smoke,  gas, 
or  vapour  and  charcoal  go  through,  but  not  hot 
enough  to  inflame,  having  been  cooled  down  by 
their  passage  through  the  metallic  meshes ;  but 
by  applying  a  flame  to  this  smoke,  it  may 
again  be  kindled.  In  this  way  the  upper  portion 
of  the  flame  may  be  burnt,  while  the  mflam- 
mation  of  the  lower  half  is  prevented  by  the 
interposed  cooling  medium.  These  experiments 
are  bf«t  illustrateid  by  the  flame  of  a  gas-burner, 
and  the  two  cases  just  cited  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  figures. 


+  4 


The  title  applied  by  the  Bomans 
to  the  priests  of  any  particular  deity  as  dis^ 
tinguished  from  priests  in  general,  the  most 
important  being  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Qmrinus  (Bom^us).     [Auoustauss.] 

riamiiigo.    [Fhcenicoftbbus.] 

lanve  (perhaps  connected  with  flank). 
The  name  given  to  the  plate  projecting  from 
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the  side  of  a  girder,  or  piece  of  iron,  by  which 
it  can  be  connected  with  another. 

l*laiilL.  In  Fortification,  that  part  of  the 
bastion  which  reaches  from  the  face  to  the 
curtain.  The  fiank  of  one  bastion  serves  to 
defend  the  ditch  before  the  curtain  and  face 
of  the  opposite  bastion.    [Fortification.] 

Vlank  of  aa  Army.  The  right  or  left 
side,  as  distinct  from  the  front  or  rear. 

riannel.    [Wool.] 

nasblnga  (perhaps  connected  with  Fr. 
fiaque,  a  splash).  In  Architecture,  pieces  of 
lead,  or  other  metal,  let  into  the  joints  of  a 
wall  so  as  to  lap  over  the  gutters,  or  other  con- 
duit pieces,  and  prevent  the  splashing  of  rain 
from  injuring  the  internal  work. 

Wimt  (Ger.  platt).  In  Architecture,  that 
part  of  a  roof  laid  horiaEontally,  and  covered 
with  lead  or  some  other  metaL 

Flat.  In  Music,  a  character  of  the  form 
J) ,  which  depresses  the  note  before  which  it 
is  placed  a  chromatic  semitone.  Thus  D  \f 
signifies  a  semitone  below  D  natural  (  q  ).  On 
keyed  instruments  the  short  keys  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  flate  and  sharps. 

nat  Viftb.  In  Music,  an  interval  of  a 
fifth  depressAd  by  a  fiat,  called  by  the  andento 
semidiapente. 

Flat  riall.      [PLEXrBOMBCTBS.] 

riatten  a  Sail.  To  extend  it  fora  and 
aft,  whereby  its  effect  is  lateral  only. 

mattliig.  In  Architecture,  a  coat  of  paint, 
which  from  its  mixture  with  turpentine  is 
enabled  to  be  worked  >7a^,  or  to  be  finished 
with  a  perfectly  even  unvarnished  tone. 

natolenoy  (Lat  fiatus,  blast).  A  morbid 
collection  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
commonly  symptomatic  of  constipation  and 
indigestion,  or  of  indulgence  in  certain  kinds  of 
vegetable  food.  Warm  tonics,  aperients,  and 
well-seasoned  animal  food,  with  weak  brandy- 
and- water  as  a  beverage  at  dinner,  are  the  usual 
and  efiective  remedies. 

Flax  (Ger.  flachs).  The  fibre  of  the  lAnutn 
usitatissimum^  which  is  spun  into  thread  and 
woven  into  linen  textures. 

The  flax  is  pulled  a  little  before  the  seeds 
are  ripe ;  it  is  stripped,  and  the  stalks  are  then 
fK>aked  in  water,  when  fermentation  running 
into  putrefaction  ensues,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
foreign  matters  with  which  the  fibres  are  blended 
in  the  plant.  The  flax  is  then  dried,  and  broken 
or  beaten  and  winnowed,  so  as  to  separate  the 
fibrous  from  the  other  parts ;  these  are  after- 
wards heckled,  and  prepared  for  the  spinner. 
(For  an  account  of  these  operations,  and  of 
the  machinery  by  which  they  aro  efifected,  see 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  fc.  art  *  Flax.') 

Vlea.    In  Entomology.    [Pdlbx.] 

Fleam  (Butch,  vlieme;  Fr.  flamme,  a  lancet). 
An  instrument  used  by  fiiniers  to  bleed  horses 
and  cattle. 

Flielie  (Fr.).  In  Fortiflcation,  a  simple 
redan  usually  constructed  at  the  foot  of  a 
glacis.     [Redan.] 

Fleeoe,  Order  of  tlie  Holden  (Fr.  toison 
d'or).     One  of  the  mo9t  distinguished  among 
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Eoxopeaii  orden  of  knighthood.  It  was  founded 
by  Philip  IIL,  duke  of  Burgondy,  in  1430 ; 
and  as  by  its  foundation  his  successors  vere 
declared  to  be  hereditaiy  grand  masters,  that 
title  passed,  with  the  Burgundian  inheritance, 
to  the  house  of  Austria ;  thence,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  V.,  to  the  Spanish  line  of  that  house : 
but  when  the  monarchy  of  Spain  passed  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  Aus- 
tria,  the  archdukes  of  Austria  claimed  the 
grand  mastership;  and  claims  are  made  on  it 
at  present  both  bv  the  emperor  of  Austria  and 
king  of  Spain.  The  order  is  consequently  con- 
ferrad  both  at  Vienna  and  Madrid,  and  is,  in 
both  courts,  the  highest  in  point  of  rank.  As 
its  nominal  object  is  the  protection  of  religion, 
it  is  rarely  conferred  on  any  Protestants,  with 
the  exception,  by  courtesy,  of  Protestant  sove- 
reigns. 

naet  (A.-Sax.  flota,  a  ship,  Fr.  flotte).  In 
its  most  extended  signification,  this  term  is 
applied  to  a  number  of  ships,  pursuing  in  com- 
pany either  mercantile  or  warlike  purposes,  or 
lioth ;  but  it  is  more  generally  confined  to  the 
different  detachments  which  form  the  navy  of 
any  ooontry,  stationed  in  yarious  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  aggression, 
or  intimidation.     [Natt  ;  Squadron.] 

Vtomlali  S<diooL  In  Fainting,  uie  school 
formed  in  Flanders ;  established  originally  by 
the  brothers  Van  Eyck  at  Ghent  and  Bruges  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  seems  to  have  been  allied  to  the  old  school 
of  Cologne  in  its  method  of  execution,  but  the 
Van  Eycks  exchanged  the  tempera  vehicle  for 
varnish.  Memling,  Koger  Vander  Weyden, 
Quintin  Matsys,  Mabuse  and  Antonij  Moro  were 
the  great  masters  of  the  earlier  period.  Rubens 
and  Vandyck  were  the  great  masters  of  the 
second  period,  after  it  became  the  fashion  to 
fitudy  in  Italy.  Snydeis,  Jordaens,  Gaspar  de 
Crayer,  and  the  younger  Teniers  were  also 
(Treat  masters.  The  works  of  this  school  are 
distinguished  by  the  most  perfect  display  of 
chiaroscuro;  high  finishing  without  dryness; 
by  an  admirable  union  of  colours  well  blended 
and  contrasted,  and  by  a  flowing  luxurious 
penciL  But  the  Flemish  painters,  like  the 
butch,  represented  Nature  as  they  found  her, 
and  not  as  she  should  be.  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyck, though  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  were 
not  firee  fh>m  this  defect  (National  GaUery 
Catalogue^  1865;  Michiels,  Bubens  et  F&ole 
cTAnvert,  Paris  1854;  and  the  Catalogue  du 
Mvsie  eTAnwra,  1857.) 

Vleta.  The  title  of  an  ancient  treatise  on 
English  law,  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Edw.  I. 
and  named  (according  to  tradition)  from  its 
composition  by  a  judge  in  the  Fleet  prison. 

neor-de-SIs  (Fr. ).  In  Heraldry,  a  charge 
supposed  to  represent  a  lily :  borne  from  a  very 
earfy  period  in  t  he  royal  arms  of  France.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  the  shape  of  this 
bearing  was  intended  to  represent  the  iron  of  a 
javelin. 

VtoztbUtlgr  (Lat  flexibilis,  pliant).  That 
property  of  bodies  in  virtue  of  which,  when  a 
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sufficient  ibroe  is  applied  to  them,  they  chan^v 
their  foim,  and  are  bent.  Flexibility  is  op- 
I  posed  to  stiffness  on  the  one  hand  and  to  bntu- 
ness  on  the  other ;  stiff  bodies  being  such  u 
resist  bendino,  and  brittle  thoM  whidi  canDot 
be  bent  witnont  a  diamptioa  of  their  pan:i. 
[STBHiroTH  or  llATBBIiXa.] 

Vtomr  M— rtaii  In  Anatomy,  mo^^lt^ 
the  office  of  which  is  to  bend  the  joints. 

Vtosnose  (Lat.  flexoosu^yiitf  oftuminQtX 
In  Botany,  applied  to  bodies  which  have  s  zig- 
zag or  wavy  direction,  ie.  gently  bending  alt^- 
nately  in  opposite  directions,  aa  in  the  cair  uf 
some  stems,  the  ribs  of  leaves^  &e. 

Haaim  (Lat.  a  bending).  In  Hfsiamilocr. 
the  joint  between  tbe  antibiachium  and  carpus, 
usually  called  thefor^Jmee  in  the  horse ;  sua- 
logons  to  the  forist-joint  in  man. 

naKorttti  In  Geometzy,  the  bending  or 
incurvation  of  a  line  or  sarftceu  A  Po:>7 
OF  CoNTSA&T  Flsxobb  IS  syuonynKnis  vnili 
a  Ponrr  of  Ikflbxtoiv  ;  it  is  the  point  uf 
contact  of  a  Stjltioxabt  Tahosmt  [see  the^ 
tennsj. 

mat  (Ger.  fiins).  A  variety  of  Quartz 
somewhat  allied  to  Chalcedony,  but  mors  opsue 
and  of  dull  shades  of  grey,  yellow  and  blAck. 
Common  flints  are  nearly  purs  siliea.  Tbty 
occur  in  layers  of  irregular  nodules  and  sonif- 
times  in  flat  tabular  bands  in  the  Cibalk  forma- 
tion of  En^and  and  the  north  of  IreJand,  in 
courses  which  are  mostly  parallel  with  the 
stratification.  Th^  often  indade  cssamc  re- 
mains, especially  or  infusoria,  eduni,  uieUs  aod 
sponses.  When  two  pieces  of  flint  sie  rubb^nl 
togeuier,  they  phon>horeaco,  and  exhale  a  p^- 
liar  odour.  After  being  calcined  and  grouc^; 
Flints  are  often  used  in  the  nuundactiire  of 
earthenware  and  porcelain.  They  are  also  ec- 
ploved  in  Chalk  districts  as  a  bnuding  inat«>nal 
and  for  making  reads.    [Fuht  I]ifuscs.vt9.] 

mat  CMnfls  orOrjstal.  Aspedesofgl^u^ 
which  derives  its  name  ftom  flint,  because  trat 
substance  was  formerly  employed  in  iu  Daon* 
facture.  It  is  extensively  used  for  domt^ii: 
purposes.  Its  dispersive  power  in  regard  tu 
light  renders  it  invaluable  in  the  masii£ti'ture 
of  the  object-glasses  of  tdescopes  and  wk^i- 
scopes ;  for  by  combining  a  cooeare  leos  of 
flint  glass  with  one  or  two  convex  Irasn  of 
eraum  glass  (which  possesses  a  much  less  d»- 
persive  power),  a  compound  lens  is  formed,  in 
which  the  prismatic  colours  arinog  from  a 
simple  refrsrCtion  are  destroyed,  and  the  It'CJ 
rendered  achromatic.  This  constmctioD  'i 
object-glasses  was  flrst  discoTcred  by  Hr.  Hitll 
a  country  gentleman  in  Worcestenihire,  al'-.'t.: 
1729  ;  but  the  discovery  was  foigotten,  and  do 
further  notice  taken  of  it  for  nearly  thirtt 

J  ears,  when  it  was  again  brought  to  ii^t  It 
ohn  Dollond,  after  a  long-continued  course  oi 
experiments  undertaken  fat  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting the  telescope.  It  is,  howeter.  Teiy  dif- 
ficult to  pr^)are  flint  plass  fit  for  achromatic 
telescopes,  owing  to  its  imperiect  homograeih ; 
the  slightest  inequality  in  this  reepaet  gitio? 
rise  to  a  confased  and  imperfect  image.    The 
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composition  of  glass  free  from  such  faults 
long  remained  a  secret  in  the  family  of  the 
Dollonds,  and  its  manufacture  formed  a  pro- 
iluble  article  of  exportation;  for  till  about 
the  beginning  ot  the  present  century,  no  flint 
glass  of  good  quality  was  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent Of  late  years,  however,  glass  of  the 
best  quality  haa  been  manufactured,  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  much  larger  masses 
tiian  our  English  artists  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining before  Chance's  time.  This  was  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  experimental  researches 
of  D'Artigues,  Fraunhofer,  Cauchoix,  Ouinand, 
and  Korner.  Formerly,  an  object-glass  exceed- 
ing five  inches  in  diameter  could  scarcely  be 
]>roducpd.  Fraunhofer  succeeded  in  making 
them  of  nine,  and  even  twelve  inches.  There 
iH  a  valuable  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  glass 
for  optical  purposes,  containing  the  results  of 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
pubjpct,  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  the  PkUoaophical 
Transactions^  vol.  cxx. 

Flint  glass  for  common  purposes  is  usually 
made  of  120  parts  of  fine  wlute  sand,  40  parts  of 
trelJ-pvirified  pearlash,  85  parts  litharge  or  mi- 
nium, 13  parts  nitre,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese ;  the  latter  ingredient 
being  used  to  correct  the  green  colour  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  traces  of  oxide  of  iron.  The 
principal  difference  between  flint  and  cn>wn 
ghiss  consists  in  the  laige  proportion  of  oxide 
of  lead  in  the  former.     [OsjaoT-ouksa] 

Flint  Iin|ilem«mB«    From  time  to  time, 
for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  century,  there 
have  been  suggestions  and  supposed  discoveries 
of  certain  indications  of   human  remains  in 
rocks  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  most  ancient 
human  records.      Such  indications,  consisting 
chiefly  of  stony  materials  imperfectly  sculptured, 
have  attracted  great  attention  for  some  years 
past,  and  their  position  has  lately  been  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  determined.    They  have  been 
found  in  and  actually  form  part   of  graveLs 
containing  many  bones  of  extinct  gigantic  ani- 
mals,  the  inhabitants  of   the  earth  in   times 
long  past^  mixed,  occasionally  though  rarely, 
with  bones  of  men.    As  most  of  these  sculp- 
tured stones  hitherto  found   in   France    and 
England  consist  of  flints,  they  may  properly  be 
considered  under  the  head  cd  fiint  imjUemtrnts. 
The  precise  nature  of  these  implements,  the 
fact  that  they  must  have  been  of  human  manu- 
facture, and  the  clear  proof  of  their  position  in 
bitu  with  bones  and  other  remains  of  animals 
contemporaneous  with  the  savages  who  made  the 
implements,  are  the  points  of  chief  interest. 

They  are  principally  composed  of  flint,  but 
include  granite,  jade,  serpentine,  jasper,  basalt, 
and  other  stones.  Many  of  them  are  so  slightly 
and  roughly  manufactured  that  they  might  of 
themselves  escape  notice;  but  some,  and  of 
these  some  in  each  important  locality,  are  dis- 
tinctly cut  into  definite  shapes,  always  nearlv 
the  same,  and  corresponding  in  appearance  with 
the  hard  stones  still  used  by  various  savages 
£>r  anow-head«,  axe-heads,  lance-heads,  and 
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rough  knives.  Some  few  are  even  more  oars* 
fully  finished  and  smoothed.  The  most  nume- 
rous are  flakes  of  flint  apparently  intended  for 
knives.  The  most  perfect  are  oval  or  almond- 
shaped  stones.  So  lai^e  a  number  of  them 
have  been  found  in  certain  spots  as  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  they  have  been  intentionally 
buried,  or  that  a  manufactory  of  them  existed 
!  there. 

The  chief  localities  for  these  objects,  at  first, 
were  two  or  three  gravel  beds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Somme,  near  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  in 
France.  Many  caverns  and  some  gravel  bods 
in  the  southern  and  western  P^rts  of  England 
have  since  yielded  them.  They  have  been 
found  also  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
always  with  the  same  associations. 

The  evidence  of  their  being  of  the  age  of 
the  gravel  deposit  is  varied  and  fragmentary, 
but  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In  the  first 
place,  the  gravel  is  undisturbed,  and  it  is  clear 
that  all  parts  of  the  deposit  must  have  been 
placed  where  we  find  them  at  some  one  time, 
and  have  since  been  covered  up  by  a  natural 
accumulation  of  subsoil  and  soil.  The  flints 
are  found  not  at  the  top,  nor  always  near  the 
top,  but  occupying  a  definite  place  in  the  mass 
either  with  or  below  the  bones  of  extinct  quad- 
rupeds, such  as  elephants  and  rhinoceroses. 
The  naturally  broken  and  rolled  flints  are 
weathered  generally  in  a  particular  way,  and 
these  sculptured  flints  are  weathered  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  The  gravel 
occupies  a  position  so  much  above  any  water 
level  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  general 
level  of  the  whole  land  must  have  changed 
since  the  deposit,  to  account  for  its  accumula- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  caverns,  the  imple- 
ments are  found  sealed  up  with  extinct  bones, 
by  a  natural  incrustation  of  limestone,  and 
then,  after  being  thus  sealed  up,  deposits  of 
more  recent  date  have  been  heaped  upon  them. 
In  some  cases  the  implements  have  been  found 
under  the  bones  of  animals  that  have  either 
died  on  the  spot  or  been  dragged  into  the  cave 
while  undecomposed.  Among  such  animals  are 
bears,  hyaenas,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  and 
hippopotamuses,  of  extinct  species.  Horns  of 
reindeer,  on  which  are  etched  recognisable 
figures  of  the  reindeer,  have  been  found  with 
implements  and  human  bones  in  the  South  of 
France. 

As  a  general  result  of  this  curious  enquiry, 
it  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  human 
inhabitants — savages  like  those  of  Australia,  or 
half-civilised  men  like  the  Indians  of  North 
America — for  a  period  so  enormously  more  dis- 
tant than  the  most  ancient  historic  event,  that 
the  imagination  shrinks  from  the  consideration 
of  the  question.  The  actual  bones  of  such 
men  have  been  found,  though  rarely ;  but  owing 
to  a  disinclination  to  consider  the  evidence^ 
they  have  till  lately  been  neglected. 

noat  Boards.  The  boards  fixed  to  the 
rim  or  outer  circumference  of  undershot  wheels, 
which  receive  the  impulse  of  the  water  and 
communicate  the  motion  to  the  wheeL 
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v»    '  •,♦»    »j»r  ..n     Y   '  it»    irn."«T:'ifT».    'it-!aii5t» 
•»'  i»-'^»r    -rir-r  .?•    n   i  :3'i:ii  •<'ar.».    .ra    -nt^in 

f-  .rr,  -.*»■!  "gr  -r,»-*r'»l  ▼:-.':  ▼ir-r  iir-.i^r  i  T'Trii-n 

f//  p:ArjM  <*r,v<n'»<l  w.rr,  W>^^  w^x,'>  hairs. 

\',''<\f,^j   Ui^  \>*'f\<\<,*\,f'^.      Thii*   is  an   alann- 
*.'•/  »vr;.j/Am  in  many  a/mf*^  <i:**-i.'**^. 

yi»<efM  (iMf.f.  In  M^mmAl'^gT,  fhe  fuft 
'/f  l//ri((  f[hf'jf'\t\  \rA\r%  whiVrh  t^rmirjare  th^  taiL 

Vl«««  A  nam^,  (^rfn  to  the  flfnrface  ic? 
W'hi'h  at  fh*'  fjA  '4  an  Arrtic  wint«»rij  borne  at 
f  f»'"  ffU'Tfy  of  1\if  mufln  over  the  ocean. 

Vl#«d«     f  InrtTff'jr.] 

Vl4»e4tftt««  A  rlwT,  or  gate,  placed  at  the 
^ifAut  fft  fVuK-hnr^n  rtf  a  large  land  drain,  or 
f*'W*^,  int/)  a  n\''r,  ftir  the  purpose  of  allowing 
Mi«  t'^M^tf  of  th*i  inland  waters,  during  the 
iril<rrnl«  of  fhn  ti/!e«,  or  of  the  hijjh  waters  in 
the  lirer^.     G^nr rally  fi peaking,  they  are  exe-  '< 
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-OS  -fLOil  T  rm  1  ".'-mi':,'  is  Int-  TLT^^.-r   ci 

rr  ■:i»-tr  ttttt^  utisc  :e  -^&-''»*«l  :»r  -ne  ~x^  t 
ti  ,r«  -r  -<'r^^t  5!  ^^'V7~»»»i»«<  i»*  *"»  ir^  *-•  **^ 
n  "V-i-a  *ntf  li«-'r  ''•im*  if"  jili  31  *■  :t 
j-nr'-i*  It  in  uxj^e  jf  *«i  tt^.  ■"i — 'r-*-  .:* 
::rLQ.!:raJ.^  'ii»»ti  iMr  WTunse"  r  d  •ir*  in«i  "  •  '- 
-.  •»//♦<»  •!   'Uuirt   IT*  *:::''5»  31  wm'_i  a  *-i-J2  -" 

*r'ui«imae»'n  if  *ne  tnat.  Ami  5t  -rroou^r  ^  ■* 
nr!.:a;r  tc  if  "n^  — iirea  -Tt  tiij;  '"xitris-  u  7 
ir^  -•nni'iraJy  Ts^i  iir  war«*tLL;a9«  di:«TS. 

F L.'».*tt-     riie  jjw^-r  part  .ir  a  siur  *  >t^.ni. 

SlvarCtattu  Tbis  i5«!?hl  Asii  TEsaaBrs^u 
-naainuTar^  •T''rl3af«?ii  m  m»  .?otcht7  *:•  -' 
•^t*  v^rf-ir  I7t-K  wn^^n  »  mazrafu^torr  -if  :?  'w 
-»Ma' iii»iii?«i  jt  RaiiTits^raire.  aeikr  Lwo  • -i 
It  WIS  .j-irna.Ir  m:idi*  •:£  natrow  canTSf  s*--*:: 
".'i£»'"-»;r  Ilk"?  «ail  cictiL  to  wixico.  sowtps*;":- 
•y-ara  -rf  cuait  wieri?  aprii'jd;  b«ic  tit*  s^'ati' 
'TT^'^zm  ini.T.iiTTecient.  a  eanras  was  wrr*  f  r 
*n»*  rirpt-w.  about  fimr  rards  wide :  rr  w-.< 
*.:»»&  iiir»»niird  to  seven  yazds  in  wi'itfc.  x:A 
jir^nrworid  ta  nine.  The  manrofKWrr  at 
Kr^i?*bri«Lre  is  one  of  the  laisv^  **^«4- 
'::  -'»:i3i<?nt9  oi  the  kind:  the  dhneflsions  '.f 
the  od  dorhs  |«odnced  there  being:  twer'y 
r\rds  by  et^ht  and  thirty  yards  by  9pr»-c. 
T^'^se  canra.'^ear  being  stretched  vpon  frani^. 
and  acceasible  orer  their  whole  enrfiee  I  v 
•tages  ere^tnl  for  the  porpoaef  rpiider  tb<* 
laree  dimensions  of  the  mannfiMtoiT  Tf>' 
qnisit>>.  The  canras  being  dnly  etrained  i<$ 
rahbed  with  pomice  stone,  wbicJh  renders  i'< 
surface  smooth  and  even,  and  then  brasb»d 
orer  with  a  weak  solntion  of  sin :  when  tb.« 
is  dry,  the  first  coat  of  oil  coloor  is  hud  on,  not 
with  brashes,  but  with  trowels,  somethiair  in 
the  manner  of  plastering ;  when  this  is  dry.  a 
second  coat  follows  it :  and  in  this  war  s:x 
coats  of  paint  are  nsnally  a{^lied  in  6Qoeesn<.>D, 
two  on  the  back  and  four  on  the  front.    When 
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the  doth  in  this  state,  and  of  one  coloor,  is 
sufScientlj  dry,  it  is  removed  from  its  frame 
npon  a  large  roller,  and  carried  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  to  be  printed ;  that  is,  to 
receive  its  pattern.  This  was  originally  ef- 
fected by  a  process  of  stencilling ;  but  in  the 
year  1780  the  great  improvement  of  block- 
printing  was  introduced,  by  which  the  colours 
are  more  correctly  laid  on,  and  in  greater 
body  and  variety.  The  printing  table,  which 
is  about  thirty  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  two 
feet  six  inches  high,  is  firmly  constructed 
of  deal  timbers  laid  edgeways  and  clamped 
together,  the  surface  being  truly  planed  ;  the 
loU  of  painted  cloth  is  placed  underneath  it, 
and  as  it  is  unrolled  it  gradually  passes  over 
the  table,  where  it  is  printed,  and  is  then  drawn 
forward  so  as  to  hang  perfectly  free  while  dry- 
ing, the  height  of  the  building  being  such  as 
conveniently  to  admit  of  this,  without  rolling, 
doubling,  or  folding  the  material,  which,  in  these 
stages  would  of  course  injure  it.  The  colours, 
which  are  the  usual  oil  colours  veiy  carefully 
prepared,  are  put  on  in  succession  with  wooden 
blocks,  which  are  made  of  pear-tree,  box,  or 
holly  wood,  and  upon  which  the  patterns  are 
cut  in  relief;  they  are  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  are  applied  in  succession  over  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  cloth  lying  upon 
the  printing  table.  Eveiy  colour  is  put  on  by 
a  separate  block,  and  much  dexterity  is  required 
in  so  placing  them  that  the  patterns  may  cor- 
rectly interlace  and  join  each  other,  without  in 
any  case  oTerlapping  or  interfering :  to  effect 
this  the  workman  is  aided  b;^  guide  pins,  or 
pitches^  as  they  are  termed,  which  direct  him  in 
placing  the  block.  The  colours  are  first  brushed 
or  tiered  upon  hard  cushions,  from  which  they 
are  transferred  to  the  block,  and  thence  to  the 
cloth ;  and,  though  many  are  often  required,  it 
is  astonishing  how  mudi  effect  is  sometimes 
obtained  by  the  judicious  arrangement  or  mix- 
ture of  two  onlv,  upon  a  third,  which  forms  the 
ground.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  weight  of  the  finished  oil  cloth, 
as  compared  with  the  naked  canvas,  is  no  un- 
important criterion  of  its  goodness ;  each  square 
yard  when  finished  weighing  from  four  to  five 
pounds  :  this  distinguishes  a  good  oil  cloth 
from  those  which  are  vamped  up  and  stiffened 
with  size  and  other  perishable  materials. 

Independent  of  the  common  application  of 
oil  cloth,  it  is  not  unfrequently  advantageously 
employed  as  a  roofing  material,  especially  for 
covering  verandahs  and  other  light  structures. 
When  used  for  this  purpose,  the  canvas  should 
be  made  of  picked  long  flax,  and  thoroughly 
saturated  with  good  oil  paint ;  it  will  then  stand 
our  climate  and  last  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years.    [Kamftulicon.] 

Vtonu  In  Astronomy,  a  planet  belong- 
ing to  the  group  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
[AsthokomtJ 

Floba.  The  plants  peculiar  to  any  country 
constitute  its  flora.     [Fauwa.] 

nona  Jtaivelope*.  In  Botany,  this  term 
is  applied  to  the  oilyx  and  corolla  if  both  are 
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present,  or  to  the  calyx  when  there  is  only  one. 
These  parts  envelope  or  protect  the  more  esseu- 
tial  organs,  stamens  and  pistiL 

Florets.  The  flowers  of  a  capitule  or  an- 
thodium ;  which  are  often  smaller  in  size,  but  not 
different  in  structure  from  ordinary  flowers. 
Those  which  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
capitule  are  called  disccidal^  or  of  the  disc; 
those  in  the  circumference  are  named  radiantf 
or  of  the  ray, 

Vlorin.    [Monbt/] 

nofl-ferri  (Lat.  fiower  of  ironS,  A  coral- 
loidal  carbonate  of  lime,  often  found  in  veins  of 
spathose  iron  ore. 

Tlota*  A  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  ships  that  formerly  sailea  together,  or  under 
convoy,  from  Cadiz  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
Peninsula  authorised  to  trade  directly  with  the 
Transatlantic  possessions  of  Spain.  Tiie  word 
is  identical  with  out  fleet. 

riotlUa  (Span.).  Literally,  a  little  fleet; 
in  which  sense,  however,  it  is  seldom  used, 
being  applied  almost  invariably  to  a  fleet,  how 
large  soever,  composed  of  small  vessels.  Thus 
the  term  flotilla  was  given  to  the  immense  na- 
val force  with  which  Napoleon  meditated  the 
invasion  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  which  consisted 
of  2,36d  vessels  of  every  description,  was  manned 
by  about  17,000  sailors,  and  carried  160,000 
soldiers  with  10,000  horses.  In  Spain,  the 
name  flotilla  is  given  to  a  number  of  vessels 
appointed  to  announce  to  the  home  government 
the  departure  and  nature  of  the  cargo  of  the 
flota  or  mercantile  ships  from  foreign  ports  on 
their  homeward  voyage. 

Flotsam  (floating^.  Jetsam  (Fr.  jeter,  to 
throw),  and  lAffan  (lying),  as  Law  terms,  are 
usually  joined  together.  The  firsts  according 
to  Blackstone,  designates  goods  cast  from  a  ship 
and  swimming  in  the  waves ;  jetsam,  goods 
cast  and  sunk ;  lagan,  sunk  but  tied  to  a  buoy 
by  the  owners.  Goods  in  either  of  these  three 
predicaments  belong  to  the  king,  if  the  owners 
be  not  known,  and  may  by  him  be  granted  with 
other  franchises. 

Flounder.    In  Ichthyology.    [Flttxb.] 

Floor.  The  finer  portion  of  the  meal  to 
which  grain  is  reduced  by  grinding.  It  is 
separated  fr^m  the  bran,  middlings,  poUards, 
&c.,  with  which  in  whole  meal  it  is  mixed,  by 
passing  through  sieves  and  silks  which  allow 
Its  passage  but  hinder  that  of  the  coarser 
meal.  The  following  is  a  short  description  of 
the  whole  milling  process. 

Mill  stones  are  circular  slabs  of  French  burr 
(about  four  feet  across  and  nine  or  ten  inches 
thick),  pieced  together  and  held  in  one  by  an 
iron  rim.  Their  surfaces  are  made  perfectly 
true  planes ;  they  are  pierced  at  the  centre  by 
two  circular  eyes  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  lower  one  is  fixed  and  firmly  bedded ;  the 
upper  one  hangs  balanced  on  cross  bearings  on 
the  end  of  the  vertical  shaft  (passing  through 
the  eye  of  the  lower  one),  by  which  it  is  driven. 
It  is  furnished  with  four  leaden  plugs  around 
its  upper  circumference,  by  additions  to  which 
it  can  be  accurately  balanced,  and  the  shaft  is 
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then  lowered  until  the  two  surfacefl  are  on  the 
point  of  touching  one  another.  The  grain  is 
fed  into  the  interral  between  them  through  the 
eye  of  the  upper  stone;  and  the  centrifugal 
tendency  consequent  on  ita  revolution,  together 
with  blast  and  exhaust  respectively  where 
Bovill's  patent  is  employed,  drives  it  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  grinding  surfu<;e8, 
the  grain  being  reduced  to  flour  and  bran  on 
its  way.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  result, 
the  surfaces  of  the  stones  are  furrowed,  so  that 
both  rubbing  and  cutting  are  combined  in  the 
process  of  grinding. 

In  the  fint  place  each  surface  is  scored  with 
ten  tolerably  deep  equidistant  radial  grooves, 
and  thereafter  the  angular  sections  thus  de- 
fined are  tooled  with  straight  and  equidistant 
close  and  shallow  furrows  chipped  out,  which 
are  not  radial,  but  which  are  parallel  to  the 
foremost  of  the  radial  sides  of  each  section  as 
the  whole  revolves.  When  this  one  surface 
revolves  over  the  other,  which  it  does  at  the 
rat«  of  about  120  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
scorings  of  the  under  and  upper  surfaces  cross 
one  another  and  produce  a  cutting  as  well  as  a 
nibbing  of  whatever  lies  between  them,  while 
their  action  tends  somewhat  to  check  the 
rapidity  of  the  centrifugal  action  upon  the  still 
unground  fragments  of  the  berry  of  wheat 
which  have  yet  to  be  reduced  to  flour.  A 
week's  grinding  so  far  obliterates  these  mark- 
ings  on  the  stones  as  to  require  them  to  be  re- 
dressed. A  steel  straight-edge  is  used  by  which 
to  make  wooden  ones,  and  the  latter  when  thus 
made  absolutely  true  indicate  by  means  of  paint 
any  faults  of  surface  in  both  the  stones,  and 
thus  in  retooling  the  scores  upon  the  stones 
the  perfect  truth  of  the  surfaces  employed  is 
insured.  A  good  stone  will  wear  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  seven  yean. 

The  further  process  is  best  described  by  means 
of  a  particular  example.  As  the  flour  and  bran, 
&c.,  leave  the  stones,  the]^fall  down  a  tube  into 
the  floor  below,  and  the  whole  is  then  received 
by  a  horizontal  tube  with  screws,  which  conveys 
it  along  to  the  various  lifts  by  which  it  "is 
carried  up  into  an  upper  floor,  where  it  is 
dressed,  i.  e.  separated  into  the  various  quali- 
ties, bran,  pollards,  &c.,  and  flne  flour;  and 
thence  it  drops  into  the  flour  rooms  or  pastries^ 
from  which  it  drops  into  sacks. 

The  dressers  are  silks — cylinders  of  silk,  of 
varying  texture,  in  this  instance  thirty-six  feet 
long,  and  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  stretched 
upon  octagonal  frames,  revolving  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-six  per  minute — into  which  the  whole 
meal  is  received,  and  through  which  the  flour 
passes  into  the  pastries  below,  while  the  bran 
IS  delivered  into  shoots  and  carried  by  lifts, 
&c.,  to  the  store,  whence  it  is  delivered  for 
sale.  In  this  way  the  whole  produce  of  the 
stones  is  separated  into  the  various  sorts  and 
qualities  known  in  the  market)  which  have 
been  already  enumerated.  It  must  be  added 
that  before  wheat  is  delivered  to  the  mill- 
stones, it  is  cleaned,  in  Hut  serubbedy  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  bunt  and  smut,  riddled  to  get  rid 
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of  chaff  and  weed  se*^  and  varioos  qnaliriet 
are  mixed  so  as  to  insure  floor  of  the  strength 
and  character  desinNi._  [Bbxad.I 


•  (Lat.  flos,  Fr.fleur).  In  Botany,  th^ 
term  applied  to  that  assemblage  of  organs  of 
which  the  stamens  or  pistils,  or  both,  form 
part.  In  many,  indeed  most,  eases  these  an- 
enclosed  by  two  whorls  called  ealyxtaAeon^Ui, 
but  the  latter  are  not  essential  to  the  idea  of  a 
flower. 

Vtowwlefls  Vtauilifc  Thooo  plants  tbt 
are  destitute  of  floweis  and  sexes.  Thiy 
are  the  same  as  cryptogamic,  or  aerogenow,  or 
cellular  plants. 

TUm^rmm  The  old  chemists  gave  th^« 
name  to  several  light  floccolent  sobet«no^ 
obtained  by  sublimation ;  snch  as  Jlowen  vf 
sulphur^  flowers  of  benroin,  Sec 

naeeiin«  or  nvoeeriae.  The  native 
fluoride  of  cerium,  oeconing  near  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden. 

nvellite*  Native  fluoride  of  aluminum, 
occurring  at  Stennagwyn,  in  Cornwall 

VliMnt  or  nowiBff  Qoaatt^*  In  Ana- 
lysis, the  variable  quanti^,  considered  is 
increasing  or  diminishing.  The  term  denot") 
the  same  thing  as  integral^  which  is  dmw 
universally  used  in  its  stead,  the  difierfnH.il 
and  integral  calculus  having  superseded  tk<' 
methods  of  fluxions  and  fluents.    [Fluxion, 

IlfTBOBAL.] 

nvld  or  moid  Bodjr*  A  body  whose 
parts  yield  to  the  smallest  preflsoie,  and  arp 
moved  among  each  other  without  any  sensbk 
resistance. 

Fluids  are  of  two  kinds,  elastie  and  non- 
elastic.  The  mechanical  properties  of  ek«ric 
fluids,  comprehending  air  and  the  different 
gases,  oonsbtute  the  science  of  Pnewmatiax 
those  of  the  non-elastic  fluids,  water,  mavnn, 
&c..  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics.  It  is  to  l*> 
remarked,  however,  that  the  tenns  elastie  an<l 
non-elastie  are  here  used  in  a  relatire,  not  io 
an  absolute  sense ;  for  water,  alcohol,  and 
probably  all  other  fluids  o£  the  same  dass,  arf>, 
to  a  certain  extent^  compressible  and  elastic 
though  they  resist  compression  with  a  veiy  great 
force. 

nnld  OvBoe.    [Mbasubbs.] 

noidlty  (Lat  fluidus,  from  fiwx,  1  fl(»\ 
That  state  of  a  substance  in  which  its  eoa^ti- 
tuent  particles  are  so  slightly  cohesive  that  thev 
yield  to  the  smallest  impressions.  The  tam  u 
usually  confined  to  express  the  condition  of  tbf 
so-called  non-elastic  fluids ;  and  hence  it  deootea 
one  of  the  three  states  in  which  matter  exiyt« : 
namely,  the  solid,  the  fluid  or  Hquid,  and  the 
gaseous.  The  state  of  fluidity  is  best  defined 
as  that  in  which  bodies  tend  to  fonn  drops,  i^ 
this  disposition  does  not  belong  either  to  bodie;! 
in  a  gaseous  form,  or  to  solid  bodies  redacAl 
to  fine  powder.  The  formation  of  drops  tnses 
from  this — that  the  molecules  of  fluid  "bodi^ 
adhere  to  each  other  with  a  certain  force,  ^il^ 
at  the  same  time  they  ^lide  over  one  tsotlier 
without  any  sensible  resistance.  It  is  incorrei't 
to  say  that  the  molecules  of  bodies  in  a  state  of 


FLUKE 


FLUX 


flaiditpr  offer  no  resiBtance  to  separation;  for,  J  viaible  except  through  the  medium  of  such 
on  bnnging  a  flat  disc  of  glass  or  metal  into  bodies.  Even  the  spectrum  produced  by  de- 
contact  with  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  a  Teiy  I  composing  a  pencil  of  light  by  a  prism,  gives 
sensible  degree  of  force  is  required  to  separate  '  to  the  uoaided  eye  no  evidence  of  their  pre- 
them.  That  adhesion  exists  among  the  mole-  '  sence;  it  is  only  when  a  fluorescent  body  is 
cules  of  fluid  bodies,  is  also  proved  by  various  ^  intxt}duced  into  their  path  that  they  are  pen- 
other  phenomena.  Water  or  mercury  on  a  flat  dered  visible.  As  these  are  refracted  by  the 
plate  of  metal  collects  in  globules,  and  when  i  prism  beyond  the  extreme  violet,  their  frangi- 
slowly  poured  into  a  wineglass  will  remain  ,  bility  is  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring 
heaped  up  as  it  were  above  the  level  of  the   them  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum. 


edge. 


A  name  commonly  applied  to  a 


Vlnorio  JkeML    [Hydbofluowc  Acid.] 
VlBorlBo.    The  hypothetical   base  of  tho 


species  of  flat  fish,  or  PicuranecUSf  also  termed*  fluorides  and  hydrofluoric  acid :  it  has  not  yet 
flounder ;  and  also  to  an  Entozoon  of  a  similar  i  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state, 
form  (IHstoma  hepaticum\  which  infests  the       nuofllllelo    Aetd.    A    gas  obtained    by 
ducts  of  the  liver  of  different  animals,  especially  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  the  sheep.  |  of  powdered  fluor  spar,  one  of  silica,  and  two 

Fluxb  is  also  applied  in  Navigation  to  the   of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort     It  is  colourless, 
broad  pointed  part  of  the  anchor  which  takes   pungent,  fumes  when  it  escapes  into  a  humid 


hold  of  the  ground. 
nvobovle  Add  or  Vliiortde  of  Boron. 

A  gas  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  a  mixture 
of  dry  boracic  acid  and  powdered  fluor  spar. 
Its  specifio  gravity  is  2*36.  It  is  colourless, 
pungent^  and  produces  a  dense  white  doud  when 
it  escapes  into  a  moist  atmosphere ;  it  is  re- 
solved oy  the  action  of  water  into  boracic  and 
hydrofluoric  acids.  It  acts  with  great  energy 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  chars 
them.  It  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  boron 
and  three  atoms  of  fluorine. 

Vlnor  Spar.    A  common  mineral  product, 
rhich  frequently  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the 


air,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water.  Its 
speciflc  gravity  is  about  3*6 ;  100  cubic  inches 
weighing  nearly  112  grains.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water,  and  forms  silica  and  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  consists  of  22  parts  by  weight  of  silicon  and 
67  of  fluorine,  its  equivalent  (upon  the  hydrogen 
scale)  being  79. 

Vlnali.  In  Architecture,  the  continuance  in 
the  same  plane  of  the  surfiu!es  of  two  contiguous 
bodies  is  expressed  by  saying  that  they  are 
flush ;  this  is  irrespective  of  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  or  grain. 

Flttsh.  In  Maritime  language,  refers  to  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  and  signifies  that  it  extends 


contents  of  metalliferous  lodes,  and  of  veins  in  |  without  break  of  level  from  stem  to  stem ;  as 
clay-sh^.      In    many  mines   of  Devon  and  in  a  frigate. 


Cornwall,  especially  in  some  of  those  situated 
in  or  near  granite,  it  forms  an  important 
constituent  of  the  matrix  of  the  copper  ores. 
It  is  generally  crystallised  in  cubes,  but  the 
primary  form  is  a  regular  octahedron.  It  is  a 
fluoride  of  calcium,  composed  of  51*3  per  cent 
of  calcium  and  48*7  fluorine.  The  colours  are 
very  various,  but  generally  white,  grey,  or  tints 
of  blue,  green,  purple  and  yellow.  The  varieties 
found  in  Derbyshire  are  known  in  this  countiy 
under  the  name  of  Derbyshire  Spar^  and  locally 
by  the  miners  as  Mue  John.  These  are  often 
beautifrilly  banded,  especially  with  blue  and 
purple,  and  are  much  prized  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vases ;  they  are  also  occasionally  made 
into  beads,  brooch-stones,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles.     Fluor  spar  is  also  used  as  a 


Vtatosa  In  Architecture,  the  upright  chan- 
nels on  Uie  shafts  of  columns,  usnally  ending 
hemispherically,  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Their 
plan  or  horizontal  section  is  sometimes  semi- 
circular, or  seigmental,  or  elliptical,  as  in  some 
examples  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  Doric 
column  has  twenty  flutes  round  its  circum* 
ference;  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compo- 
site, have  respectively  twenty-four ;  the  Tuscan 
column  is  never  fluted,  but  it  is  occasionally 
CABI.ED  [which  see]. 

muwlalos  (Lat  from  fluvius,  a  river).  A 
natural  order  of  Endogenous  water  plants  com- 
mon in  all  extra-tropical  countries,  and  ap- 
proaching somewhat  to  flowerlees  plants.  They 
oelong  to  the  Hydral  alliance,  and  are' specially 
marked  by  their  hypogynous  stamens,  globose 


flux  to  promote  the  fusion  of  certain  refractory  or  filamentous  pollen,  free  ovaiy,  and  complete 
minerals,  for  which  reason  it  has  received  embiyo.  PoUini,  according  to  De  Canaolle, 
the  name  it  bears  (from  fluo,  to  flow).  Small  asserts  that  spiral  vessels  exist  in  them,  while 
quantities  of  fluoride  of  calcium  are  found  in  !  Amici  urges  the  contrary.    Their  sensible  pro- 


some  organic  products,  and  in  certain  mineral 
watera    [Flvx.] 

nuoresoeooo.  The  peculiar  self-luminous 
appearance  presented  by  certain  substances  on 
being  viewed  by  reflected  light.  A  particular 
kind  of  fluor  spar  was  first  observed  to  have 


perties  are  unimportant  Zostera  or  Sea  Wrack, 
one  of  the  j^enera,  is  used  to  stuff  cushions,  and 
as  a  material  for  packing.  The  order  is  often 
called  Naiadaoea,  and  according  to  the  above 
definition  includes  also  Zosteraoea. 
Vliix  (Lat.  fluxus,  flowing  or  loose).    Ap- 


this  property,  hence  the  name  fluorescence,  plied  in  technical  Chemistry  to  substances 
Decoction  of  horse-chestnut  bark  and  solutions  which  are  in  themselves  veiy  fusible,  or  which 
of  quinine  possess  it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  promote  the  fusion  of  other  bodies.  When 
The  particular  rays  of  light  reflected  to  the  eye  '  tartar  is  deflagrated  with  half  its  weight  of 
of  an  observer  from  fluorescent  bodies  are  in-   nitre,  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
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FO 

le  roek  pasnea  into  nietamorphie  Hmestones, 
Qd  even  into  cinrstalline  mica  schists  and 
neiss.  These  heds  are  not  always  limestones, 
Ten  when  loaded  with  fossils  of  foraminifera. 

NUMMULITZO  F0BHA.TION.] 

Tom  The  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to 
)uddha.  Originally  the  name  Buddha  was 
^pressed  in  the  Chinese  language  with  suffi- 
dent  exactness  by  the  term  F6-thau,  pro- 
nounced Fou-dah;  but,  as  is  usual  in  China 
with  proper  names,  the  last  syllable  was  subse- 
quently dropped.  According  to  the  Chinese 
historians,  the  religion  of  Buddha  was  intro- 
duced into  China  in  the  reign  of  Ming-ti,  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Hans,  about  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Indian  reformer  had  been  carried  thither  before 
that  period,  and  that  it  is  only  to  their  official 
recognition  by  the  government  that  this  later 
date  refers.  In  China  the  same  principles  are 
adopted  as  in  aU  countries  where  Buddhism  is 
professed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling 
deviations  which  the  various  translations  of 
the  Buddhist  writings  from  their  original 
Sanscrit  have  naturaUy  generated.  (For  the 
results  of  recent  researches  on  this  subject,  see 
Le  Bouddha  et  aa  Religion,  by  M.  Barth^emy 
St  Hilaire.) 

7ooal  CoBlos  of  a  QiuUbrlo  fivrlkoo. 
[Focus.] 

Focal  Unos  of  a  Q«a4iio  Cone. 
[Focus.] 

Vooi  of  an  Xawolntlon.    [Iitvolution.] 

Todle  SKaf  as-  In  Anatomy,  the  greater 
bone  of  the  arm  or  the  leg,  the  lesser  being 
termed /oet/tf  mintu. 

roons  (Lat.  a  hearth).  In  Optics,  the  point 
in  which  rays  of  light  are  collect^  by  refraction 
or  reflection.  A  mirror,  for  instance,  whose 
reflecting  surface  coincides  with  that  of  a  para- 
boloid of  revolution  has  the  property  of  causing 
all  rays  which  are  incident  parallel  to  its  dia- 
meter, to  pass,  after  reflection,  through  the 
same  point.  Again,  in  the  major  axis  of  an 
ellipse  there  are  two  points,  such  that  any  lay 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  one  is  reflected 
through  the  other ;  and  in  the  transverse  axis 
of  an  nyperbola  there  are  also  two  points,  from 
either  of  which  if  rays  were  to  emanate,  they 
would,  after  reflection,  proceed  as  if  they 
emanated  from  the  other.  In  virtue  of  these 
optical  properties  the  term  focua  became  in- 
troduced into  the  geometrical  theory  of  conic 
sections.  Subsequently  it  was  found  that  these 
same  points  possessed  other  properties  more 
suitable  for  their  geometrical  definition.  It 
was  found,  for  instance,  that  to  each  focus  of 
a  conic  there  corresponds  a  right  line,  known  as 
the  directrix  or  polar  of  the  focus  with  respect 
to  the  conic,  such  that  the  ratio  of  the  distances 
of  any  point  of  the  conic  from  the  directrix  and 
the  focus  is  constant  If  LaO  represent,  in 
rectangular  Cartesian  coordinates  with  the  focus 
for  origin,  the  equation  of  the  directrix,  the 
property  under  consideration  is  expressed  by 
the  equation  «*+y«=:rt»L«.    But  in  this  form, 
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to  which  the  equation  of  every  conic  is  reducible, 
we  at  once  recognise  that  the  two  imaginary 

lines  ar+yv'  — 1,  J— y-x/— I  which  join  the 
focus  to  the  circular  points  at  infinity  touch 
the  conic.  We  are  thus  led  to  define  the  foci 
of  a  conic,  and  by  generalisation  the  foci  of 
any  curve  whatever ^  as  the  points  of  intersection 
of  the  tangents  to  the  curve  draum  through  the 
circular  points  at  infinity.  For  a  curve  of  the 
«*•»  class  there  will  consequently  be  n*  foci ;  of 
these,  however,  never  more  than  n  can  be  real, 
since  no  imaginary  tangent  can  pass  through 
two  or  more  real  points.  The  above  general 
definition  of  foci,  as  well  as  an  investigation 
of  the  focal  properties  of  cubic  and  other 
curves,  will  be  found  in  Salmon's  Higher  Plane 
Curves. 

The  foregoing  equation  shows  also  that  a  focus 
of  a  conic  may  be  defined  as  the  point-circle 
which  has  double  contact  with  the  curve  and 
the  corresponding  directrix  as  the  chord  of 
contact.  The  advantage  of  this  definition  is 
that  it  may  be  extended  to  quadric  surfaces,  a 
focus  of  which  may  be  defined  as  a  point-sphere 
having  double  contact  with  the  surface,  the  cor- 
responding directrix  being  the  chord  of  contact 
Thus  ((,  T|,  Q  wiU  be  a  focus,  if  the  equation 
of  the  quadric  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(*-0«  +  (y-i?)«+(-e^-0"-AL«  +  BM«, 

where  L»0  and  M^O  represent  planes  which 
intersect  in  the  oorresponding  directrix,  and  A 
and  B  aro  constants.  The  section  of  a  qimdric 
made  by  any  plane  through  a  focus  and  ita 
directrix  is  always  a  conic  having  its  own  focus 
and  directrix  coincident  with  those  of  the 
surface.  According  aa  A  and  B  have  unlike 
or  like  signs,  the  planes  of  contact  of  the  point- 
sphere  and  quadnc  will  be  real  or  imaginary. 
In  the  former  case  the  planes  of  contact  are 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  circular  section  of  the 
quadric,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  point-sphere 
is  distinguished  as  a  modular  focus^  since  the 
distance  from  it  of  any  point  on  the  quadric 
bears  a  constant  ratio,  the  reciprocal  of  which 
is  called  the  modulus^  to  the  distance  of  the 
same  point  from  the  directrix,  this  latter  dis- 
tance oeing  measured  parallel  to  one  of  the 
planes  of  circular  section.  It  can  be  shown 
readily  that  every  quadric  has  innumerable  foci, 
all  of  which,  however,  lie  in  three  plane  conies, 
called  the  focal  conies,  situated  in  the  principal 
diameteal  planes  of  the  quadric.  Of  these 
three  focal  conies,  in  the  case  of  central  quadric^, 
one  is  always  imaginary,  one  an  elliptue,  and 
the  other  an  hyperbola.  The  focal  conic  which 
contains  the  modular  foci  is  called  the  modular 
focal  conic,  and  does  not  intersect  the  surface. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  focal  conic  which 
contains  ihe  non-modular  foci  always  intersects 
the  quadric  in  its  umhilics,  and  has  on  that  ac- 
count been  denominated  the  umhilicar focal  conic. 
In  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid  whose  semi-axes  are 
a>b>e,  for  instance,  the  modular  focal  conic 

is  the  ellipse  (  v'^^^,  v'ft*— c*)  confocal  with 
the  elliptic  section  (a,  hi) ;  the  umbilicar  focal 

conic  being  the  hyperbola  (a^o*^^,  -%/&*— c*) 


FOCUS  OF   A  PLANE 

eonfocal  with  the  elliptic  principal  section  (a,  c) 
and  passing  through  thn  umbilics  whose  co- 
ordinates are  given  by  the  equations 

In  the  case  of  cones,  the  focal  ellipse  coincides 
with  the  vertex,  and  the  focal  hyperbola  de- 
generates into  two  right  lines  through  the 
vertex  which  take  the  name  of  foctu  lines. 
The  numerous  properties  possessed  by  the  foci 
of  quadric  surfaces  were  discovered  indepen- 
dently and  at  about  the  same  time  by  Chasles 
and  M'CuIlagh  (Aper^u  Historique  and  Pro^ 
ceedi7iga  of  Royal  Irish  Academy^  vol.  ii.). 
Townsend  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathe- 
matical Journal^  vol.  iii.,  and  Salmon  in  his 
Treatise  on  Surfaces,  have  also  given  able 
expositions  of  these  properties. 

rooiu  of  a  Plana*     [KnntifATics.] 

rodder  (A. -Sax.  voder,  Ger.  futter,  food). 
In  Agriculture,  whatever  is  given  to  cattle  as 
the  ordinary  food  is  designatedybcf^^ ;  whereas 
com,  beans,  and  other  articles,  which  present 
nourishment  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  are 
not  included  under  the  term  fodder,  but  are 
rather  known  as  solid  food. 

FoDDEB.  The  name  of  a  weight  formerly 
used  in  the  weighing  of  lead :  it  was  of  various 
magnitudes,  but  most  commonly  amounted  to 
about  2,400  lbs. 

FCBBiOalmn.      rFENTCITLITM.] 

rcatns  (Lat.).  From  about  the  fifth  month 
after  pregnancy  till  the  period  of  its  birth,  the 
child  in  the  womb  of  its  mother  is  termed  a 
foetus, 

To%  (Dan.).  In  Meteorology,  a  cloud  rest- 
ing upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
water.  Fogs,  in  general,  are  the  consequence 
of  the  cooling  of  atmosphere.  When  humid 
air  is  cooled,  a  part  of  its  moisture  separates  in 
the  form  of  visible  vapour  or  fog.  During  the 
day  the  heat  of  the  sun  generally  disperses  the 
fog,  because  the  quantity  of  moisture  which  the 
air  is  capable  of  holding  becomes  more  con- 
siderable in  proportion  as  its  temperature  is 
increased  ;  and  thus  as  the  temperature  rises, 
the  globules  of  water  constituting  the  cloud 
gradually  assume  the  form  of  true  vapour, 
which  is  always  transparent  and  invisible. 

In  calm  weather  the  surfaces  of  rivers,  lakes, 
&c.  are  frequently  in  the  morning  covered  with 
fog.  The  reason  is  this  :  During  the  night 
the  air  is  colder  than  the  water ;  the  strata  of 
air  in  contact  with  the  water  are  consequently 
heated,  and  become  saturated  with  moisture. 
The  mixture  of  the  vapour  with  the  air,  together 
with  its  higher  temperature,  renders  it  speci- 
fically lighter.  It  rises  in  consequence,  and 
mixing  with  the  cold  air  in  the  superior  strata, 
is  cooled,  and  precipitates  moisture.  The  cloud 
or  fog  resulting  from  this  precipitation  can  only 
rise  to  a  small  height,  because  the  uniformity 
of  temperature  is  soon  restored.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  winds,  or  agitation  of  the  air, 
prevent  the  formation  of  fogs  over  the  surface 
of  water.    In  the  equinoctial  regions^  fogs  somc- 
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times  continue  during  a  oonsidenble  part  of 
the  year.  Humboldt  rekten  that  Lima  is  oft^n 
covered  witli  a  fog  half  the  year,  especially  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings;  and  that  alosj 
the  whole  of  that  coaat  fogs  supply  the  plaoe 
of  rain,  which  is  extremely  imie.  In  the  polar 
seas  thick  fogs  often  prevail  even  during  thi* 
warmest  months;  and  they  are  so  dense  tbit 
objects  frequently  cannot  be  dietinguiAhed  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 

Sometimes,    though  rarely,    fogs  occur  of 

which  the  cause  is  not  well   understood,    lo 

1783,  the  whole  of  Europe  was  oovered  mth 

,  fog  during  nearly  two  months.     On  M&y 

1 822,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  t' 

covered  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  whuii 

had  the  odour  of  nitrous  gas:  H  continual 

about  an  hour.    The  yellow  fogs  of  Loo>l'3 

derive  their  tint  and  odour  from  coal-smr'k". 

The  dust,  ashes  and  vapours  of  volcanoes  somtr- 

times  occasion  peculiar  forms  of  fog.  extend mj 

over  large  and  even  distant  districts.    Tii>' 

dry  fogs,  or  hazes,  in  which  no  preapitatt^i 

I  moisture  is  present,  have  as  yet  been  vety  im- 

j  perfectly  investigated. 

Voff^iaco.  Banks  of  fog  arranged  in  « 
circular  or  ring-form ;  a  meteorologuad  pht- 
nomenon  not  unusual  on  the  coast  of  Ne«r- 
foundland.  {British  AssocuUian  Beport  //r 
1846.) 

roll  (Fr.  feuille,  Lat  folium,  a  leaf).  This 
tena  is  generally  applied  to  varnished  netAl. 
Common  foil  is  manufactured  as  follows:  A 
copper  plate,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
silver,  is  rolled  out  into  sheeta  under  the  flat- 
ting mill;  the  silver  surface  is  then  higlilj 
polished  and  covered  with  a  oolouriess  Taniisil 
The  coloured  foils  are  similarly  prepared  vit.i 
coloured  varnishes. 

Vails*  Thrusting  swords  with  covered  pob'j 
using  in  fencing. 

rololand.    [BncuLKD.] 

raid  ( A-Sax.  fald).  A  temporary  en(lo^1lr<' 
for  keeping  agricultural  animiils  toaether,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  during  nigfaU  or 
jointly  for  protection  and  feeding.  Sheep  are 
sometimes  folded  for  the  purpose  of  manuhiu;- 
Folds  are  commonly  constructed  with  woodm 
hurdles ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  fold  is  only 
to  contain  ewes  and  lambs,  netting  stretcfatii 
between  posts  is  made  use  oS,  a  strong  n'i'e 
being  fixed  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  posts  cld^e 
to  the  ground,  to  which  the  under  eoge  of  th- 
netting  is  attached,  while  its  upper  edge  i< 
attached  to  a  rope  stretched  along  the  to|«  of 
the  same  poets.  The  practice  of  folding  sbi^^'^ 
on  naked  fallows,  with  a  view  to  manuriM: 
them,  is  still  common  in  several  parts  of  EogUo^'- 
and  the  South  Down  breed  of  sheep  is  especially 
adapted  for  it 

rallaffa  (Lat  folium,  a  leaf).  In  Archi- 
tecture  and  Sculpture,  a  group  of  plants  ao-i 
flowers  so  arranged  as  to  form  arehiteetaral 
or  sculptural  ornaments;  as  in  frieies,  psoels 
architraves,  &c.,  and  also  in  the  capitals  of  th^ 
Corinthian  and  Composite  ordei^  in  Gotliic 
capitals,  finials,  crockets,  6cc 
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VoIiatlMi.  One  of  those  stractniHl  pheno- 
mena of  rocks,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  but 
which  are  so  large,  and  range  so  widely,  that 
the  J  must  belong  to  the  action  of  some  import- 
ant law.  Gneiss,  homblendic  schist,  mica  schist, 
and  eren  porphyries  and  basalt  are  often  thus 
foliated,  separating  into  plates  of  definite  thick- 
ness. Very  remarkable  examples  of  foliation  are 
described  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  occurring  in  South 
America. 

FoLiATiOK.  In  Botany,  the  manner  in  which 
the  nascent  leaves  are  arranged  within  a  leaf-bud. 
^  ToUo  (ItaL  a  leaf).  In  Account-books, 
signifies  page.  Thus  folio  7 — ^written  abridgedly 
fo,  7— denotes  the  seventh  page ;  folio  recto ,  or 
F»  R«,  signifies  the  first  page,  folio  verso,  or 
F*  y*,  the  second  page  of  a  leaf.  A  book  in 
folio,  or  simply  a  foHo,  is  one  in  which  the 
sheet  is  only  folded  in  two,  each  leaf  making 
half  a  sheet. 

Fouo.  In  Printing;  this  term  denotes  the 
running  number  of  the  pages  of  a  book.  When 
there  is  no  running  head,  the  folios  in  Arabic 
figures  are  placed  m  the  centre  of  the  headline, 
sometimes  between  brackets  or  parentheses,  but 
now  usually  without ;  where  there  is  a  running 
head,  the  folio  is  put  into  the  comer. 

VoUolviD.  A  leaflet  borne  upon  the  axis  of 
a  leaf. 

7oUiun  of  Beaeartes.  A  curve  of  the 
third  order  defined  by  the  equation  x*  +  ^ 
-Saxy.  It  has  a  double  point  at  the  origin, 
and  is  consequently  a  cubic  of  the  third  class. 
The  equation  of  its  asymptote  is  x  +y  +  a  «  0. 

Folkmote.  Among  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors, signified  any  popular  or  public  meeting 
of  all  the  folk  or  people  of  a  place  or  district ; 
for  instance,  of  all  the  tenants  at  a  court  leet  or 
court  baron,  or  of  all  the  freemen  of  the  county, 
or  of  all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom.  Anti- 
quaries are,  however,  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  folkmote ;  some  consider- 
ing it  an  institution  of  great,  others  of  minor 
importance. 

Folllole  (Lat.  foUiculus,  a  small  sack).  In 
Anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  a  simple 
gland,  consisting  merely  of  a  hollow  vascular 
membrane  and  an  excrctoir  duct :  hence  the 
term  mucous  and  sebaceous  follicles. 

7ollleiiliUi  (Lat.).  A  one- celled,  one  or 
many  seeded,  one-valved,  superior  fruit,  dehis- 
cent by  a  suture  along  its  face,  and  bearing  its 
seeds  at  the  base,  or  on  each  maigin  of  the 
suture;  it  differs  from  the  legume  in  having 
but  one  valve  instead  of  two. 

This  term  has  also  other  significations ;  viz. 

1.  According  to  Linnseus,  any  kind  of  capsule. 

2.  The  cases  bearing  the  reproductive  organs 
of  EotUsetaeem.  8.  According  to  Gsertner,  a 
double,  one-celled,  one-valved,  membranous, 
coriaceous  capsule,  dehiscing  on  the  inside,  and 
either  bearing  the  seed  on  each  margin  of  its 
suture,  or  on  a  receptacle  common  to  both 
margins;  as  AsdepiaSj  &c.  4.  According  to 
Wildenow,  any  obLng  pericarp  bursting  longi- 
tudinally on  one  side,  and  filled  with  seeds ; 
as  Vifica, 
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VoBuUliant.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  Piscis  Australia. 

Vomos  (Lat.).  In  Medical  language,  this 
term  is  applied  to  porous  substances  capable  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  contaffious  efiJuvia. 
Wood  and  woollen  clothes  are  said  to  be  active 
fomites. 

Font  (Lat  fons,  a  fount).  In  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  a  vessel,  generally  of  stone  or  of 
marble,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  water 
of  baptism  in  the  Christian  church.  The  fonts 
of  Ewelme;  All  Saints*,  Norwich;  Bradford 
Abbas,  and  Walsingham,  may  be  mentioned  as 
splendid  specimens  for  the  richness  of  their 
decoration  and  the  character  of  the  designs. 
(Paley  On  Baptismal  Fonts;  Simpson,  Bap- 
tismal Fonts f  &C.) 
Font  of  Type.  [Fount.] 
FoataneL  The  interstice  or  mould,  as  it 
is  of^en  called,  which  exists  at  birth  between 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones :  it  is  closed  by 
bony  matter  about  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Food  (A -Sax.  foda).  All  substances  suscep- 
tible of  digestion  and  assimilation  may  come 
under  the  denomination  of  food ;  but  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  organic  bodies  on  which  their 
nutritive  powers  depend  are  comparatively  few. 
Hence,  although  the  articles  employed  in  dif- 
ferent countries  for  the  support  of  animal  life 
are  almost  infinitely  various,  their  sustaining 
powers  may  be  referred  to  certain  substances 
capable  of  being  separated  and  identified  by 
chemical  analysis  and  tests.  Amongst  the 
proximate  elements  of  vegetable  food,  gluten 
and  its  modifications,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and 
lignin  or  woody  fibre,  are  the  most  important ; 
and  amongst  those  of  animal  food,  fibrin, 
albumen,  gelatine,  and  their  modifications ;  to- 
gether wi£  fats  and  oils,  which  are  common  to 
both  kingdoms  of  nature. 

To  illustrate  the  actual  simplicity  of  our  food 
as  compared  with  its  apparent  multifariousness 
and  complexity,  it  may  suffice  to  state,  that, 
as  regards  vegetable  food,  wheat  and  almost  all 
the  esculent  grains  consist  principally  of  starch 
and  gluten ;    that  the  same  ingredients  are 
found  in  many  fruits  and  roots;  that  sugar, 
gum,  or  a  relation  of  gum  which  is  cafied 
vegetable  Jelly,   together  with   minute  traces 
of  aromatic  principles  which    give    flavour, 
and  more  or  less  abundance  of  water  and  of 
vegetable  acids,  are  the  chief  component  parts 
of   apples,   pears,    peaches,    currants,    goose- 
berries, and  all  analogous  tribes  of  fruits ;  a 
very  few  also  contain  oiL     Then,  as  regards 
animal  food,  the  muscular  parts  of  various 
animals  closely  resemble  eadi  other  in  com- 
position and  nutritive  power;  in  some  cases 
texture  merely,  and  in  others  minute  additions 
of  foreign  matters,  confer  upon  them  their  re- 
lative digestibilities,  and  their  different  aspects 
and  flavours :  albumen  or  fibrin,  and  gelatine, 
small  proportions  of  saline  bodies,  and  a  laige 
quantity  of  water  are  found  in  them  all. 

It  o^en  happens  that  the  truly  nutritious 
part  of  food  is  so  combined  with  or  protected 
by  indigestible  matters,  as  to  escape  the  sol* 
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vent  powers  of  the  stomach,  unless  previously 
prepared  and  modified  by  various  chemical 
and  mechanical  agents.  Indurated  woody 
fibre,  for  instance,  or  Hgnin^  will  often  resist 
the  joint  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  with 
scarcely  any  alteration.  The  husks  of  many 
seeds  and  fruits  are  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  this  material  This  is  the  case 
with  the  kernels  of  the  appln,  pear,  &c. ;  the 
seeds  of  the  currant,  gooseberry,  melon,  and  so 
on ;  the  skin  or  husk  of  peas,  beans,  &c.,  and 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  so  that  unless 
this  woody  part  is  either  broken  down  by  the 
teeth,  or  previously  removed,  the  food  which 
it  envelopes  is  protected  from  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach.  This  is 
in  some  respects  a  wise  and  curious  provision 
in  nature ;  for  birds  in  this  way  become  the 
carriers  of  seeds,  which  pass  through  them  not 
only  undigested  but  even  retaining  their  vege- 
Uitive  powers ;  and  in  this  way  uninhabited  and 
sterile  portions  of  the  globe  may  gradually  be- 
come clothed  with  verdure,  and  shrubs  and 
trees.  Bones  are  highly  nutritive ;  but  unless 
broken  into  very  smsdl  fragments  by  the  mas- 
ticatory powers  of  the  animals  which  eat  them, 
they  cannot  be  digested.  In  reference,  how- 
ever, to  the  food  of  man,  much  of  its  diges- 
tibility and  nutritious  power  is  referable  to  the 
important  chemical  operations,  preparatory  to 
its  use,  which  are  carried  on  in  the  kitchen :  in 
other  words,  cookery  is  essentially  a  chemical 
art ;  and  substances  totally  unfit  in  their  raw 
state  for  reception  into  the  stomach,  are  ren- 
dered palatable,  digestible,  and  nutritious,  by 
the  skill  of  the  cook.  And  here  salt,  and  a 
variety  of  condiitientSy  as  they  are  called,  and 
which  are  aromatic  and  stimulant  substances 
chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  play  an  important 
part ;  nor  must  the  mere  effect  of  heat  be 
overlooked,  for  it  is  most  important.  Meat,  by 
proper  boiling  and  roasting,  is  not  only  softened 
in  its  fibre,  but  new  substances  are  generated 
in  it.  Among  these  a  pecidiar  extractive 
matter,  and  osmazome^  or  the  principle  which 
gives  an  agreeable  fiavour  and  odour  to  dressed 
meat,  are  especially  recognised.  Nor  are  the 
changes  which  vegetables  suffer  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  less  obvious. 

There  is  another  important  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  food,  namely,  its  ultimate  composi- 
tion. Wo  have  spoken  of  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
albumen,  and  other  substances,  as  the  proxi- 
mate principles  upon  which  we  live ;  but  what 
is  the  tdtimate  constitution  of  these  secondary 
products — what  are  their  true  elemints  ?  It  is 
curious  that  four  elements  only  are  principally 
concerned  in  the  production  of  our  food.  These 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen ;  and 
of  these  the  bulk  of  our  food  is  composed :  but 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  lime,  iron,  and  several 
other  substances  must  also  be  present  in  it. 
Among  vegetable  substances  gluten  (including 
vegetable  albumen)  is  the  only  one  which 
abounds  in  nitrogen  ;  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and 
the  rest  are  constituted  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
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and  oxygen  only;  and  what  is  very  remaikabla 
is,  that  in  all  these  important  principles,  and 
also  in  lignin,  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  bear 
to  each  other  the  same  relative  proportions  as 
in  water,  so  that  they  may  be  figuratively  de- 
scribed as  compounds  of  charcoal  and  water. 
Now  there  are  two  very  carious  points  in  re- 
ference to  that  part  of  toe  chemical  hi^ory  of 
our  food  which  has  been  adverted  to :  the  ooe 
is,  that  no  animal  can  subsist  for  any  length  of 
time  upon  food  which  is  destitute  of  nitrogen  - 
and  the  other,  that  a  certain  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  is  absolutely  essentia!. 
An  animal  fed  exclusively  on  starcn,  or  Fog-o'^. 
or  albumen,  or  jelly,  soon  begins  to  suffer  iu 
health ;  peculiar  diseases  make  their  appe^tr- 
ance,  ana  his  existence  is  painful  and  britf ; 
but  mix  these  together,  and  occasionally  m<^'- 
dify  their  proportions,  and  he  then  thrives  an  i 
fattens.  Magendie's  experiments  on  this  fuI- 
ject,  together  with  those  of  Tiedemann  anl 
Gmelin,  well  illustrate  this  fact.  Thus,  gt-c-s«> 
fed  upon  gum  died  on  the  16th  day,  thoi>e  fi-J 
upon  starch  on  the  24th,  and  those  fed  on 
boiled  white  of  egg  on  the  46th ;  in  all  thex- 
cases  they  dwindled  away  and  died  as  if  of 
starvation.  Physiologists  have  also  made  azci- 
lar  experiments  upon  dogs  and  other  animals 
with  the  same  results 

Habit,  as  is  well  known,  will  do  much  in 
accustoming  the  stomach  to  particular  kinti^ 
of  food ;  many  persons  live  exclusively,  or 
almost  so,  on  vegetable,  others  on  animal  mat- 
ters, and  particular  kinds  of  diet  are  forced  on 
the  inhabitants  of  many  regions  of  the  glob«:^ : 
but,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a  due  mixtuiv 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  is  not  only 
most  palatable,  but  most  conducive  to  faealll.. 
Nothing  is  fit  for  food  which  has  not  alre&dv 
undergone  organisation ;  and  water,  though  an 
essential  part  of  the  food  of  aU  animals,  is 
obviously  not  in  itself  nutritious,  though  it 
performs  the  extremely  important  function  of 
dissolving  nutritive  matter,  so  as  to  render  it 
convevable  by  the  lacteals  and  other  absorbents 
into  the  blood.  No  compound  then  of  nitrogt  u. 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen,  which  can  i<e 
formed  artificially,  can  constitute  food.  Air, 
water,  and  charcoal,  though  involving  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  our  nutriment^  are  themselves 
unfit  for  our  support ;  and  it  is  only  by  passioi; 
through  the  hiaden  processes  which  are  carri'd 
on  in  the  vessels  of  living  things,  that  they  are 
BO  recombined  and  modified  as  to  be  reiiderf>1 
capable  of  supporting  animal  life.  It  is  the 
vegetable  world  which  commences  this  wondt?r- 
ful  operation.  Plants  absorb  their  nutrimei.; 
from  the  air  and  from  the  soil ;  they  assimilate 
inoi^nic  matter;  they  become  the  food  of  the 
graminivorous  tribes,  and  from  these  mas 
derives  the  great  bulk  of  his  animal  food. 

In  speaking  of  the  completion  of  food,  thnt 
of  mil%,  the  most  important  of  all  food,  mot 
not  be  forgotten ;  in  it  nature  has  wonderfallr 
provided  a  mixture  which,  though  secreted  bj 
an  animal,  partakes  also  of  the  nature  of  vege- 
table food,  and  it  presents  a  perfect  analogy  to 
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&at  oombination  of  Tegetable  and  animal 
matter  which  baa  been  mentioned  as  most 
congenial  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  The 
caseine  or  curd  of  milk  is  a  highly  elaborated 
animal  principle»  abounding  in  nitrogen,  yet^ 
from  its  attenuated  and  soluble  state,  easy  of 
digestion.  A  second  principle  of  milk  is  what 
18  termed  sugar  of  mill: ;  in  composition  and 
properties  it  resembles  a  vegetable  product, 
and  is  intermediate  between  gum  and  sugar. 
The  third  component  of  mUk  is  butter,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  yegetable  oil  and  animal 
fat ;  there  are  also  certain  saline  and  other  sub- 
stances in  small  proportion ;  and  all  these  mat- 
ters are  either  dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  large 
relative  proportion  of  water. 

L  Tuble  showing  the  average  quantity  o/nutri-  | 
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the  common  fruits  contain  sugar,  gum,  albu- 
minous matter,  and  acidn,  together  i»ith  a 
highly  attenuated  form  of  woody  fibre,  or  lignio, 
which,  in  that  state,  is  probably  digestible. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  p-D- 
portions  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  a  ad 
nitrogen  which  have  been  above  adverted  to 
as  constituting  the  nutritive  part  of  food :  their 
supposed  functions  in  a  pnysiological  point 
of   view  will   be    noticed   under   the    head 

NuTHITtON. 

II.  Table  showing  the  ultimate  elementary  com^ 
position  of  1,000  parts  of  the  foUowhig 
pr^Mnmate  principks  of  animal  and  vigetable 
food. 


of  animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Blood      .        .        .316 

Carrots    . 

.      98 

Bwf 

.    360 

Turnips  . 

.      43 

Veal 

.    3/M) 

Cabbage  . 

.      73 

Mutton   . 

.    390 

Beetroot 

.    148 

Pork       . 

.    340 

Strawberries 

.    100 

Bnin      . 

.    300 

Pean 

.     160 

Chicken  . 

.    270 

Apples 

.     170 

Cod. 

.    310 

Gooaeberriea    . 

.     190 

Hftddock 

.     180 

Cherries  . 

.    2fi0 

flolfl 

.    210 

Plums 

.    290 

Bones      . 

.    510 

Apricots  . 

.    260 

Milk 

.      73 

Peaches   . 

.    200 

White  of  egg  . 

.    140 

Grapes     . 

.     270 

Whettt    . 

.    9fi0 

Melon 

.      30 

Bice 

.    880 

Cocnjnber 

.       25 

Barlej     . 

.    930 

Tamarind 

.     840 

Rye 

.    703 

Almonds  . 

.    650 

Data 

.    743 

Morels     . 

.    896 

Potatoes. 

.    260 

The  above  table  represents  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  solid  digestible  matter  contained  in 
1,000  parts  of  the  different  articles  of  food 
vhich  are  enumerated.  When  blood,  for  in- 
stance, is  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  212^,  the  residue  amounts 
to  215  parts  in  1,000,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  entirely  composed  of  digestible  matters ; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  albumen  and  fibrin  with 
RDiall  proportions  of  other  substances.  The 
loss  of  weight  in  the  different  kinds  of  meat 
during  their  desiccation  is  almost  wholly  re- 
ferable to  water ;  and  the  diy  residue  composed 
of  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatine,  and  traces  of  fat, 
and  of  saline  matters,  represents  the  true  nutri- 
tive value.  Upon  an  average,  therefore,  the 
nutritive  matter  in  a  pound  of  meat  is  not 
more  than  four  ounces.  This,  however,  only 
Hpplies  to  raw  meat ;  for  when  dressed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  constituent  water  is 
often  dissipated.  The  nutritive  matter  of 
wheat  is  chiefly  starch  and  sluten,  and  in  this 
(Species  of  grain  the  gluten  is  in  greater  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  starch  than  in  barley, 
oats,  or  rye.  In  rice  starch  predominates. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  value 
of  wheat  as  an  article  of  food  depends  upon 
this  excess  of  gluten,  which  is  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  and  has  not  inaptly  been  termed 
the  vegeto-animal  principle.  In  the  esculent 
roots,  such  as  carrots,  beet,  parsnips  and  tur- 
nips, sugar  is  a  leading  nutritive  matter;  and 
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Albnmen  . 

Cu^oa 

ajdrafca 

OxyvM 

Nitratpw 

616 

76 

268 

160 

Gelatin      . 

483 

80 

276 

161 

Fat    .        .        . 

780 

133 

98 

Curd  of  milk     . 

609 

73 

116 

203 

Sugar  <rf  milk   . 

454 

61 

485 

Gluten 

667 

78 

320 

145 

Staxr-h 

438 

63 

600 

Gam  .       • 

419 

68 

513 

Sugar 

444 

63 

494 

Lignin 

600 

56 

444 

Fool's  Parsley.  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
common  in  waste  ground,  and  so  called  from  its 
having  sufficient  resemblance  to  plain  or  un- 
curled parsley  to  deceive  ignorant  persons.  It 
is  a  poisonous  plant,  acting  like  hemlock  upon 
the  human  system ;  and  is  easily  known  by  the 
involucels  having  each  three  leaflets,  which  are 
always  placed  next  the  circumference  of  the 
umbel.  It  is  the  JEthitsa  Cynapium  of  bota- 
nists. All  risk  of  injury  f]X)m  such  a  plant 
may  be  avoided  by  using  only  the  curled  leaved 
variety  of  the  true  parsley. 

FoolSf  reast  of.  A  festival  anciently  cele* 
brated  in  almost  every  church  and  monastery 
of  France  on  New  Year's  Day.  It  was  equi- 
valent to  the  Saturnalia  among  the  Romans, 
whence  indeed  it  is  said  to  be  derived.  This 
festival  received  some  modiflcations  in  the 
different  districts  where  it  was  celebrated,  and 
acquired  various  designations  according  to  the 
various  ceremonies  of  which  it  consisted.  Thus 
it  was  termed  la  fete  des  diacres  soii/s,  des 
comards,  des  innocents^  &c.  Several  bishops 
and  councils  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to 
abolish  this  festival ;  but  at  length  about  the 
fifteenth  century  it  became  less  generally  ob- 
served, and  soon  after  fell  into  almost  total 
disuse,  though  its  characteristic  absurdities  are 
still  maintained  in  the  Carnival  of  the  present 
times.  For  full  details  on  the  Feast  of  Fools, 
see  the  Eneyclopidie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  under 
the  head  *  Fous  (Fdte  des).* 

Foot  (Ger.  fuss,  Gr.  iroSs,  toSot).  A  mea- 
sure of  length.  As  this  term  is  employed 
in  almost  all  languages  as  a  linear  measure,  it 
has  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  length  of 
the  human  foot.  Though  the  denomination  is 
the  same,  the  measure  itself  varies  considerably 
in  different  European  countries.     [Measures.] 

Foot.  In  Prosody,  a  measure  consisting  of 
two,  three,  or  four  syllables,  long,  short,  or  long 
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and  shorts     All  the  combinations  of  which  these 

numbers  are  susceptible  amount  to  twenty-eight ; 

and  such  is  accordingly  the  number  of  feet 

enumerated  by  Greek  and  Latin  prosodista, 

according  to  the  following  table : — 

v/x/  Pyrrhich  —  ^  —  ^z  DItanoclMBns 

Spondeo  v^  _  ^  -  DiiambuB 

_  s^  Trochfie  «  >^  ^  _  Chorlambas 

K^  _   Iamb  w s^  AntiKpastoB 

v/  xy  w  Tribraohys  w  s^ loniciia  a  minore 

MoUfflBos  -  -  w/  ^  lonicus  a  majore 

-  s/  x/  Dactylua  —  vy  x^  w  Paeon  primiu 
v>  s^  -  Anapaest  \j  —  ^\j   PsBon  aecimdufl 
^  -  v^  Amphibrachyi  \y  ■^  ~s^  Pson  tertins 

-  v^  -  AmphimacruB  ^^  ^  w  —  P®on  quartna 

v/ Baochaufl  ^^ Epitrittu  1 

yj  Palimb»ochj»ns  ^  ^ Epitritiw  2 

Ky  v^  \^  w  Proceleusmaticus ^  _  Epitritua  8 

Dlspondffius  . v/  EpitritOB  4 

But  by  rejecting  those  which  are  merely  re- 
duplications of  disyllabic  feet  (Proceleusmaticus, 
iJispondeus,  Ditrochseus,  and  Diiambus),  the 
number  is  reduced  to  twenty-four ;  and  by  also 
striking  off  those  which  are  compounds  of 
disyllabic  feet  (Choriambus,  Antispastus,  two 
Ionics,  four  Paeons,  and  four  Epitrites),  the 
number  of  simple  feet  becomes  twelve  only. 
The  foot  AmphimacruB  is  also  known  as  the 
Cretic,     [Rhtthil] 

Voottngs.  In  Architecture,  the  spreading 
courses  at  the  base  or  foundation  of  a  wall,  by 
which  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass 
is  distributed  over  a  larger  area. 

Vootnotes.  In  Printing,  the  notes  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page,  usually  set  in  type  two  or 
more  sizes  smaller  than  that  of  the  text. 

Footprlnta.  Under  this  title  we  may  con- 
veniently include  all  the  curious  markings  and 
impressions  made  by  animals  of  all  kinds  on 
sands  or  muddy  films  covering  sands,  and  owing 
to  some  favourable  combination  of  circum- 
stances preserved  and  permanently  retained. 
There  are  few  beds  of  sandstone  favourably 
situated  for  such  phenomena  that  do  not  ex- 
hibit them  in  abundance;  and  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  interest. 

Anyone  who  will  watch  for  a  time  the  phe- 
nomena on  a  tidal  shore,  where  sands  abound 
and  clays  are  not  far  oS,  will  find  how  common 
and  varied  are  the  markings  produced ;  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  though  in  most 
cases  they  must  be  obliterated  by  the  next  tide, 
they  may  possibly  now  and  then  be  preserved. 
That  they  have  been  often  retained,  is  clear 
from  the  footprints  hardened  and  fossilised. 
A  little  blown  sand  and  a  few  favourable 
chances  of  tide  and  time  and  weather  seem 
sufficient  to  render  them  permanent. 

But  the  markings  thus  made  are  not  easily 
understood ;  we  rarely  know  animals  by  their 
footsteps,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  know 
them  by  the  casts  of  footprints.  The  mark  is 
made  on  soft  sand ;  a  little  marly  film  covers 
it  and  preserves  it ;  this  again  is  covered  with 
sand,  and  the  whole  becomes  sandstone ;  but 
where  the  thin  film  of  marl  once  covered  the 
sand,  there  will  be  found  on  the  sandstone  the 
cast  of  the  impression  originally  made  on  the 
soft  sand.  So  accurately  is  this  the  case,  that 
not  only  are  the  pit  marks  made  by  a  shower 
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of  rain  visible  in  certain  rods,  bat  the  direction 
of  the  wind  driving  the  drops  aslsat  is  in- 
dicated by  the  more  sloping  side  of  the  c&st  of 
the  depression  on  the  stone. 

There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  varietr  of 
these  impressions.  Besides  thoee  made  om, 
many  aie  too  obscoie  to  be  even  guessed  at 
Worm  maiks,  and  marks  of  soft  animals  of 
that  dass,  whidi  have  perished  entirely ;  scratch- 
ings  of  cnutaeeans  also,  lost  beyond  hope ;  and 
the  marks  of  other  invertebrata  of  which  ve 
cannot  even  guess  at  the  dass,  an  pleotiim. 
Even  the  fins  of  fishes  appear  to  have  left  ti^^ir 
mark.  But  it  is  chiefly  footprints,  and  traiiinf" 
of  the  tails  of  reptiles,  that  have  attra'^fil 
attention.  Of  these,  many  an  of  gigantic  Att 
and  indicate  animals  of  very  singular  prop^c- 
tions.  Bones  have  also  been  discovered,  w&irk 
correspond  remarkably  with  the  indic^titm 
from  tne  footmaiks.    [Labtbintbodon.] 

V«raiii0n  (Lat.  an  opening).  In  Anatomj, 
a  small  opening.  The  foramen  ovale  is  dc 
opening  between  the  two  auricles  of  the  h&irt 
of  the  foetus,  whidi  doses  at  birth. 

FoRAXBN.  In  Botany,  the  opening  that  exists 
in  the  integuments  of  every  ovule. 

yoramtnlftnrm  (Lat.  foramen,  a  hok,  sod 
fero,  to  carry)  or  Whimoipadm  (Gr.  ^{a,  a  ni-t, 
and  iroOs,  foot).  A  dass  of  Acrita  or  Proti^i, 
composed  chiefly  of  microecopic  organians,  of 
which  Am(EBA  [which  see]  may  be  taken  ^ 
a  type.  In  some  the  gelatinous  wccode  &ul>- 
stance  of  which  they  are  composed  develop(>f  & 
calcified  shell,  usually  consisting  of  anaggn^te 
of  chambers,  intercommunicating  by  miD-ju< 
apertures^  whence  the  name  ForatMip'^^ 
The  last  formed  segment  is  nsualiy  distin- 
guished by  the  verr  long,  dender,  pelluctd. 
colourless,  contractile  filaments  which  hare 
suggested  the  name  Rhizopoda  for  the  cl^es. 
The  minute-chambered  aheUs  of  Forandn^yri 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  all  the 
sedimentary  strata,  espedally  in  the  ehalk. 

Voroe  (ItaL  forsa,  from  Lat  Ibrtis,  stnugi 
In  Statics,  synonymous  with  prtMSttrt,  In 
Dynamics,  force  may  be  de&ied  as  that 
which  produces  or  changes  motion.  Forerf 
are  measured  by  the  Tdocities  which  thf-r 
can  impart  in  a  given  time  to  given  mai^^ 
of  matter  upon  which  they  act  incsEsanilv. 
In  accordance  with  experiment,  it  is  vseam^ 
that  the  force  necessaiy  to  impart  to  a  giv«Q 
mass  a  given  Telodty,  or  alteration  of  velocity. 
in  the  unit  of  time,  is  proportional  to  tbe 
mass  as  well  as  to  the  acceleration  to  be 
produced ;  the  unit  of  force,  therefore,  is  thit 
which  is  capable,  by  continuous  action  throotrh- 
out  the  unit  of  time,  of  imparting  to  the  unit 
of  mass  the  unit  of  velodty.  The  force  vbi<-^ 
acting  upon  the  unit  of  mass  would  impart  U;> 
the  latter  the  same  accderation  as  that  whidi  a 
given  body  receives,  is  usually  called  the  otalf 
rating  force  acting  on  the  body.  Thus  since  at 
the  earth's  surface  all  bodies  acquire,  in  ererr 
second,  an  acceleration  of  vdoaty  amouitin^ 
to  30- 19  feet^  we  say  that  the  aoceferatiog  foat 
of  gravity  y=8019.     The  product  of  this 
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iccelenting  foree  into  the  mass  of  the  body 
gires  ita  ioeigkL  In  dynamics  the  aoc»lenting 
force  acting  at  any  instant  on  a  material  point 
which  moves  in  a  right  line  is  expressed  by 

-T— ;  if  X  denote  the  distance  of  the  material 
«<* 

point  fiom  a  fixed  origin  at  the  time  t  under 
ooosidenition,  ^  is  its  velocity  at  that  moment, 
and  the  equations 

are  called  the  eqttatwM  ofmoium. 

The  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  its 
velocity  is  called  its  mMMnUum  or  moving  foree ; 
it  u  the  force  which,  by  constantly  opposing  the 
moving  body,  would  bring  it  to  rest  in  the  unit 
of  time.  On  the  other  buid,  the  product  of  the 
mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  is  termed 
the  living  force,  or  via  viva.  The  latter  may 
1)6  regarded  as  the  force  which,  by  opposing  the 
body  incessantly  throughout  the  unit  of  distance, 
would  finally  bring  it  to  rest.  The  product  of 
a  force  into  the  distance  through  which  it  is 
exerted  gives  the  fMchanical  work  performed  by 
it  Hence  we  mav  say  that  the  vis  viva  of  a  body 
is  equal  to  double  the  quantity  of  work  that 
would  be  required  to  bring  that  body  to  rest 

Vore«9  &la«ofi  In  the  theory  of  attraction, 
a  line  the  direction  of  which,  at  each  of  its 
points,  coincides  with  that  of  the  resultant  of 
attraction  on  a  material  particle  situated  at  that 
point.  The  orthogonal  trajectory  of  all  lines 
of  force  is  called  the  EQUiuBumc  Sxjbfaci 
[which  see].     [Potxntiau] 

Voroe  of  file  IVInd.  The  foree  of  the 
wind  is  understood  by  some  authors  u^mu 
physics  to  express  the  momentum  of  the  action 
exercised  by  the  wind  upon  any  body  exposed 
to  it.  It  is  a  source  of  power  that  is  economi- 
cally Implied  in  many  cases ;  and  it  requires  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  designing  shafts  or 
buildings  of  any  considerable  height  in  exposed 
situations. 

Smeaton,  in  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  year  1757,  gives  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  e&ct  produced  by  the  wind 
when  moving  with  a  velocity  able  to  exercise 
the  force  quoted  against  it : — 
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He  found  that  the  angle  at  which  the  sails 
worked  with  the  most  advantage  was,  dividing 
the  length  of  the  sail  into  six  parts^  and  calling 
them  respectively  from  one  to  six — 


Wlctper 

Fwtfwr 

PwpaodkvUr  Farea  par  •qoar*  Ibot 

hour 

MMDd 

•Tolrdapab 

1 

1-47 

0*006    hardly  perceptible 

9 
8 

3-98 
4*4 

g:J2' iortp-^P'n** 

4 
5 

6-87 
7*88 

J:jg}  gently  plewant 

10 
16 

14«7 

J;JJJ}ptoaaant,l«ttk 

SO 
25 

S9M 

86*67 

J.-^}  very  brisk 

30 
8S 

44-01 
61*84 

6*097.^^^'*^ 

40 
4fi 

68*68 
66*01 

9^1  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

60 

78*86 

12*800    storm  or  tempest 

60 

88*02 

17*716    great  itonn 

80 

117^ 

81*480    hDrrioane 

100 

146*7 

^.gOQlhorricane  tb*t  team  np 
^     troes 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Angle  with 
the  Axis 

Angle  with  the 
Plane  of  Motion 

720 

71° 
720 

74° 

774° 

88^ 

18° 
19° 

18°   middle 
16° 
12J° 
7°    extremity 
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In  Holland,  gales  have  been  known  to 
exercise  a  horixontal  effort  equal  to  a  force  of 
sixty-four  pounds  upon  a  square  foot.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
stability  which  should  exceed  that  quantity ; 
this  is  calculated  by  making  the  horizontal 
tendency  to  overthrow  the  building,  on  its 
outer  edge,  multiplied  by  half  the  height  of  the 
building,  equal  to  the  weight  of  it  multiplied 
by  half  the  base.  A  cylinder  offers  two-thirds  of 
the  resistance  of  a  square  body. 

Voroes,  Composition  and  Baoolntion 
on  In  Mechanics,  the  transformation  of  a  given 
system  of  forces  to  a  mechanically  equivalent 
system.  A  force  or  pressure  being  defined  by 
its  point  of  applieation,  its  direction,  and  its 
intensity  (relative  to  some  chosen  unit-forceX  it 
may  be  conveniently  and  perfectly  represented 
by  a  finite  right  line,  drawn  &om  the  point  of 
i4)plication  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and 
containing  as  many  linear  units  as  the  force 
represents  unit-forces.  The  single  force  which 
is  mechanically  equivalent  to  several  othera 
taken  together  is  called  their  resultant,  and 
the  latter  take  the  name  of  components.  The 
composition  of  forces  is  founded  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles,  whose  demonstration  will  be 
found  in  every  treatise  on  the  subject: — 

L  The  point  of  application  of  any  force  may 
be  removed  anywhero  in  the  line  of  action  ot 
that  force. 

2.  The  resultant  of  several  forces  having  the 
same  line  of  action  acts  also  in  the  same  line,  on 
the  side  of  those  components  whose  combined 
intensities  are  greatest^  and  with  an  intensity 
equal  to  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  latter 
intensities  over  that  of  the  intensities  of  the 
opposite  forces. 

3.  The  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  represents 
both  the  direction  and  the  intensity  of  the 
resultant  of  the  two  forces  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  sides  drawn  through  one  of  its 
extremities. 

The  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  parallel 
to  each  of  the  components,  and  its  intensity  is 
equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  those  of  the 
components  according  as  the  latter  ara  alike  or 
opposite  in  direction.  In  the  former  case  the 
resultant  lies  between  the  components,  in  the 
latter  beyond  the  greater  component,  in  whose 
direction  it  always  acts.  In  botn  cases,  however, 
the  distances  of  the  resultant  from  the  compo- 
nents are  inversely  proportional  to  the  intensi- 
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ties  of  the  latter.  According  to  this,  the  line  of 
ftction  of  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces 
having  equal  intensities  but  opposite  directions 
"vrould  be  infinitely  distant^  and  the  resultant 
itself  would  have  no  int«n8itj  whatever,  in  other 
words  would  have  no  existence.  The  me- 
chanical effect  of  such  a  couple  qf/orces,  in  fact, 
cannot  be  equivalent  to  that  ot  any  single  force. 
Nevertheless,  such  couples  can  be  combined  and 
resolved  amongst  themselves  according  to  rules 
precisely  analogous  to  the  three  above  given. 
[Couple  of  Fobcbs.]  A  brief  exposition  of  the 
general  method  of  reducing  to  its  simplest 
elements  any  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  body, 
will  illustrate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  consideration  of  couples  as  well  as  of  simple 
forces  in  statical  problems. 

If  P  be  one  of  the  given  forces,  and  0  any 
point  or  origin  rigidly  connected  with  the  body, 
we  may,  without  altering  anything,  apply  at  0  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces  P  and  —  P,  parallel  to 
the  given  one  and  of  the  same  intensity.  In  other 
words,  we  may  move  the  given  force  P  parallel  to 
itseU  until  it  acta  at  0,  provided  we  introduce 
a  couple  (Pi  —  P)  acting  in  the  plane  of  removal 
with  an  arm  equal  to  the  quantity  of  removal. 
Aft«ir  operating  in  this  manner  on  all  the  given 
forces,  and  taking  the  resultant  R  of  all  the  re- 
moved forces,  as  well  as  the  resultant  G  of  all  the 
introduced  couples,  we  shall  have  reduced  the 
whole  system  to  a  single  force  of  translation  R, 
applied  at  O,  of  invariable  direction  and  mag- 
nitude, and  a  single  couple  whose  plane  and 
moment  G  (moment-axis,  in  short)  will  vary  in 
general  with  the  assumed  position  of  0.  With 
respect  to  this  moment-centre  0,  the  moment  of 
the  resultant  couple  is  called  the  principal 
moment,  and  its  plane  the  mom4mtal  plane. 

In  order  that  the  body  may  be  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  the  several  forces,  both  R 
and  G  must  vanish  ;  and  in  order  that  the  whole 
8^'stem  may  be  equivalent  to  a  force  of  transla- 
tion, the  momental  plane  must  pass  through  R. 
Moreover,  the  arbitrary  moment-centre  0  may 
be  so  chosen  that  the  momental  plane  shall  be 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
force  R.  The  line  of  action  of  the  force  R  in 
this  case  is  called  the  central  axis  of  the 
system.  It  is  also  the  locus  of  moment-centres 
of  minimum  principal  moment,  and  the  prin- 
cipal moments  corresponding  to  aU  centres  equi- 
distant from  it  are  equal ;  tlie  momental  plajies 
at  such  centres  being  equally  inclined  to  the 
axis  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  numerous  and  important 
properties  of  momental  planes  and  moment- 
centres,  the  works  of  Poinsot,  lHUments  de 
Stattque ;  Mobius,  Static ;  Chasles,  Journal  de 
Mathimatiques,  tome  xii. ;  Price,  Infinitesimal 
Calculus^  voL  iii.  &c  may  be  consulted.  It  will 
suffice  here  to  add  that  a  system  of  forces  may 
in  general,  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
be  reduced  to  two  simple  forces  whose  lines  of 
action  are  not  in  the  same  plane.  The  lines  of 
action  of  any  two  such  forces,  mechanically 
equivalent  to  a  given  system,  are  termed  reci- 
procal lines,  and  possess  many  remarkable  pro- 
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perties.  The  momental  planes  correspcndin* 
to  all  moment-centres  situated  on  either,  pd.»4 
through  the  other,  and  both  are  intersect -^ 
perpendicularly  by  a  right  line,  which  also 
cuts  the  centr^  axis  at  right  angles. 

Voreible  Matrj  And  Setalner.  In  Law, 
a  species  ci  offence  against  the  public  peaot, 
committed  by  violently  taking  or  keeping  pos- 
session of  lands  and  tenements  with  mecacr^ 
I  arms,  and  force,  and  without  authority  of  kv, 
I  to  the  hindrance  of  him  who  has  right  of  entry. 
,  The  remedy  is,  under  several  statutes,  by  acti<  d  ; 
and  by  the  intervention  of  justices  of  the  pe-dtv, 
!  who  have  power,  on  view  of  the  force,  to  make 
a  record  of  it,  and  commit  the  offender. 

Forotng'a  In  Horticulture,  the  art  of  ac- 
celerating the  growth  of  plants,  so  as  to  obtain 
fruits  or  flowers  at  seasons  when  they  are  iit.^ 
produced  naturally  in  the  open  air.  The  pra*^ 
tice  appears  to  have  been  known  to  tiie  amcif  nt 
Romans ;  Pliny  informs  us  that  Tiberius,  wb<> 
was  fond  of  cucumbers,  forced  them  to  t*-.ir 
fruit  in  the  winter  time  by  growing  the  plani» 
in  boxes  kept  in  houses  with  talc  window-, 
which  boxes  were  wheeled  out  during  fine  davs 
and  always  taken  into  the  house  again  at  oii:':.: 
or  in  cold  weather.  From  some  epigrams  of 
Martial  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Romri'-.H 
had  both  vineries  and  peach-houses :  talc  (/  ijy.s 
specidarius)  being  used  instead  of  glass. 

In  England,  forcing  appears  to  have  bc-m 
practised  from  a  very  early  period;  ^adi^ii•?^ 
having  been  raised  on  dung  b^la,  coTered  dur- 
ing night  by  wheat  straw,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  cherri«9  having  been  forced  on  woxl-^n 
walls  or  boarded  espalier  rails,  heated  hy 
linings  of  hot  dung  at  the  back,  at  least  fr-m 
the  time  of  Charles  IT.,  and  probably  long  bet\iP€% 
since  it  is  certain  that  melons  and  cueuml*»-r< 
were  grown  at  Hampton  Court  for  the  ro\aI 
table  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII. 

Structures  for  forcing  are  known  as  fra-7"^, 
pits^  and  houses,  all  of  which  have  glass  ro^f- ; 
bat  there  are  also  structures  for  forcing  with- 
out glass  roofs,  such  as  cellars  and  sheds  for 
growing  mushrooms,  and  also  seakale,  rhnbarb, 
blanched  succory,  and  such  other  stjJks  or 
leaves  of  plants  as  are  eaten  in  a  blanched  state, 
and  consequently  do  not  require  much  light. 

The  art  of  forcing  plants  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  art  of  growing  them  in 
artificial  climates,  though  in  both  cases  tu^ 
gardener  proceeds  on  the  same  principle ;  viz. 
the  imitation  of  nature.  The  chief  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  this  is  the  want  of  light :  sdiI 
hence  the  earlier  in  the  season  that  any  fon-e*! 
crop  is  produced,  the  greater  is  its  deficiem-T 
in  colour  and  flavour.  Gentle  forcing,  so  .ns, 
as  it  were,  to  anticipate  spring,  and  brin^ 
fruits  so  far  forward  as  to  enable  Uiem  to  pro£t 
from  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  during  our 
short  summers,  may  be  considered  as  a  real  ad- 
vantage, which  will  never  cease  to  be  sought 
for.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  may  mention  the 
grape,  the  fruit  of  which  is  never  brought  to 

Eerfection  in  this  country  unless  the  phuits 
ave  been  partially  forced. 
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To  force,  iu  any  country,  the  tmita  which 
come  to  perfection  in  the  open  air  in  that 
oouutiy  (af9  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  gooseberry, 
&c.,  in  Britain,  and  analogous  climatas  on  the 
Continent),  can  only  be  considered  as  a  luxurious 
waste  of  wealth,  which  would  be  more  elegantly 
and  usefnlly  expended  in  forcing  the  fruits  or 
in  growinf^  the  flowers  of  warm  climates,  which 
can  only  he  brought  to  perfection  in  this  coun- 
try under  glass.  Even  this  kind  of  forcing  is 
open  to  criticism.  For  example,  there  are  cer- 
tain fruits,  such  as  the  mango,  the  durian,  man- 
gosteen,  &c,  which  could  only  be  grown  in  this 
cuuntry  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  probably 
when  grown  would  not  be  worth  eating ;  while 
there  are  certain  other  fruits,  such  as  the  pine 
apple  and  the  banana,  which  can  be  grown  in 
this  country  at  a  moderate  expense  to  almost 
as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  in  their  native 
climate.  The  chief  benefit  of  growing  the  for- 
mer would  be  the  good  that  might  result  from 
it  to  horticultural  science,  by  calling  forth  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  gardeners. 

Vord  (Gr.  wop$fjb6s).  A  shallow  part  of  a  river 
which  can  be  crossed  without  boats  or  bridges. 
A  ford  ifl  generally  to  be  found  above  or  below 
a  bend,  and  frequently  lies  diagonally  across  the 
river.  CaTaliy  can  cross  in  four  feet  four 
inches  of  water,  infiBintry  in  three  feet  three 
inches. 

Vore.  The  Sea  term  for  the  part  of  the  ship 
near  the  head. 

Vore  and  All.  Implies  lying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head  and  stem ;  also,  the  whole  of 
the  yessel  generally.  Fore  and  aft  sails  are 
the  jibe,  drivers,  and  staysails. 

Vore-stalEi  A  rude  instrument,  formerly 
used  at  sea  for  taking  altitudes ;  and  so  called 
because  in  using  it  the  observer  turns  his  face 
to  the  object,  instead  of  turning  his  back  to  the 
object,  as  is  necessary  in  using  the  hackst/iff. 
Both  these  instruments  have  been  superseded 
by  the  Mxtant. 

Foreeasfle*  The  upper  deck  near  the  head ; 
this  was  formerly  much  raised,  hence  the  name. 
It  is  the  part  appropriated  to  the  crew. 

7areel<Mnire«  In  Law,  the  proceeding  of 
a  mortgagee  to  compel  the  mortgagor  to  elect 
whether  to  redeem  toe  pledge  or  submit  to  the 
extinguishment  of  his  right  in  the  property, 
styled  his  equity  of  redemption,  [Mobtoagk.] 
The  Ac£  16  &  16  Vict  c.  86  now  enables  a 
court  of  equity  in  certain  cases  to  direct  a  sale 
instead  of  a  foreclosure. 

Vorefbot.  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  fore 
extremity  of  the  keel  of  a  ship  from  which  the 
stem  rises.     [Stxh.] 

VoreUuML  In  Fortification,  a  piece  of 
ground  between  the  wall  of  a  place  and  the 
moat.  Foreland  is  also  used  synonymously 
with  promontory,  cape,  headland,  4cc,  as  the 
North  Foreland  in  Kent 

Vorelook.  On  Shipboard,  a  small  iron 
wedge  driven  through  a  hole  in  a  bolt  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping  out  of  position. 

Voremaat.    The  mast  nearest  to  the  bow 
iu  all  vessels  canying  more  than  one  mast. 
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•  Vorenste  BCedloine.  The  science  of 
medicine  as  applied  to  forensic  questions; 
those,  namely,  which  arise  before  courts  of 
justice.  Sudi  are  questions  touching  death 
and  ix^'niy  to  the  person ;  questions  respecting 
mental  capacity,  disease,  inheritance,  legiti- 
,  macy,  and  many  more.  Works  of  much  value 
have  been  recently  produced  under  this  title, 
or  that  of  medical  Jurisprtidenoe,  which  is  to 
i  the  same  purpose ;  see  especially  those  of 
Taylor,  Beck^  and  Ghiy. 

Voreabortenliiv.  In  Painting,  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  object  presented  obliquely  to 
the  eye.  Such  views  or  figures  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  catagrapha.  The  first  to  venture 
upon  such  bold  representations  of  the  human 
figure  in  any  attitude,  was  Cimon  of  Cleone. 
(Pliny  XXXV.  34.) 

Forest  (ItaL  foresta,  Ger.  forst,  Fr.  forftt : 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  hursts  with  which  the 
names  of  so  many  places  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land terminate,  has  probably  the  same  origin). 
An  extensive  surface,  covered  naturally  by  trees 
and  undergrowth  ;  as  opposed  to  a  plantation, 
which  has  been  made  by  art.  In  former  times 
the  greater  part  of  every  country  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  was  undoubtedly  covered 
with  forest ;  and  these  by  nourishing  wild  ani- 
mals,  particularly  wild  swine,  afforded  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  food  of  man.  With  civili- 
sation, however,  they  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  spread  of  extensive  pastures  or 
arable  land.  In  every  country  a  large  portion 
of  the  forests  belonged  to  the  government,  and 
formed  a  main  source  of  its  revenue.  This  is 
still  the  case  in  France  and  Germany,  and  till 
lately  it  was  also  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Britain. 

Many  of  the  spots  which  in  England  bear 
the  name  of  forest  have  no  appaaiunee  of 
having  been  covered  with  trees  at  any  period 
since  Britain  became  inhabited.  The  English 
forests  (with  the  exception  of  the  New  Forest, 
of  which  the  history  is  well  known)  are,  how- 
ever, so  ancient  that  we  possess  no  record  of 
their  origin.  Their  number  has  been  reckoned 
at  sixty>eight;  another  enumeration  extends 
them  to  seventy-six,  but  some  of  these  are  pro- 
bably only  parts  of  the  same  forest  with  difl^er- 
ent  names.  A  forest  is  created  by  the  kin*;, 
by  a  commission  issued  out  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery;  and,  when  its  laws  and  ordi- 
nances have  been  framed  and  ofiieers  appointed, 
it  becomes  a  forest  by  matter  of  record. 
Forests  are  grantable  to  subjects  ;  but  Sa- 
vemake  Forest  in  Wiltshire,  held  by  the 
marquis  of  Ailesbury,  is,  we  believe,  at  present^ 
the  only  instance.  By  the  ancient  forest  laws, 
the  Courts  of  the  Forest  were :  1.  The  Justice 
Seat ;  a  court  of  justice  in  eyre  of  the  forest, 
held  every  third  year  to  take  cognisance  of 
trespasses,  pleas,  and  causes.  (The  la^t  justice 
seat  held  in  England  for  any  other  than  mere 
formal  business  was  for  Windsor  Forest  in 
1632.)  2.  The  Swain-mote,  or  meeting  of 
freeholders  of  the  forests,  held  to  receive  and 
tiy  presentments  against  offences  in  matters 
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connected  with  the  forest  Ihwb  (in  vert  and 
venison);  which  presentments,  3.  The  Wood- 
mote  was  held  every  forty  days  to  receive  and 
enquire  into,  but  not  to  try.  These  courts, 
onee  exercising  much  power,  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  with  the  forest  laws  which  they  ad- 
ministered. The  principal  officers  of  the  forest 
were,  its  two  justices  in  eyre,  warden,  re- 
gnrders,  foresters,  rangers,  &c  ;  some  of  which 
are  still  retained.  The  forest  laws  are  of  early 
date  in  England ;  those  of  King  Canute  are 
the  earliest  preserved.  Under  the  first  reigns 
after  the  Conquest  their  severity  went  on  gra- 
dually increasing,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief 
oppressions  under  which  the  English  suffered. 
But  in  1224  the  Carta  de  ^oresta,  granted  by 
Henry  III.,  fixed  the  limit  of  these  aggres- 
sions. The  capital  punishments  and  mutila- 
tions of  the  former  laws  were  rendered  oom- 
mutable  for  fines,  and  the  king  assented  to  a 
new  perambulation  of  the  forests :  at  which  time, 
and  subsequently,  portions  which  had  been  il- 
legally annexed  to  forests  were  disafforested. 
These  portions  are  called  purlieus.  In  1297, 
this  charter  was  fully  confirmed  by  Edward  I. 
For  an  account  of  ^e  existing  forests  of  this 
country,  see  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire. 

Forest  BEarble.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  upper  division  of  the  Lower  Oolites  of 
England.  It  overlies  the  Bradford  Cla.t, 
and  contains  about  twenty-five  feet  of  a  work- 
able bed  of  stone  forming  a  kind  of  impure 
shelly  marble  often  used  in  the  internal  work 
of  our  cathedrals.  It  is  entirely  made  up  of 
organic  remains,  but  is  a  local  deposit,  b«ing 
replaced  at  a  short  distance  by  sandstones  and 
sliales.  In  the  north  of  England  these  are 
carbonaceous.  In  Normandy  there  is  a  coral- 
line limestone,  called  calcaire  a  polypiers,  which 
is  of  the  same  geological  age. 

roreata,  Sabmarlne.  The  inroads  of  the 
sea  have  in  many  places  submersed  forests  of 
considerable  extent.  A  submarine  forest  on 
the  coast  of  Lincolnshire  was  described  in  1799 
by  Correa  de  Serra,  {Phil.  TVans.)  Another 
was  discovered  in  1832  in  Cardigan  Bay;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  submerged  in  the  year  520. 
The  remains  of  the  trees  are  covered  by  peat 
A  similar  fir  wood,  beneath  the  mean  level  of 
the  sea,  exists  at  Bournemouth,  in  Hampshire. 
These  forests  are  sometimes  also  found  in 
inland  situations,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
example  about  four  miles  west  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  near  the  river,  consisting  of  an  immense 
number  of  trees*  lying  a  few  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  At  the  bottom  of  the  moss  of  Kin- 
cardine, under  a  bed  of  peat  from  eight  to 
twelve  feet  thick,  are  a  number  of  trees  which 
have  been  cut  down,  and  hatchets  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  moss.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  are  the  relics  of  the  Caledonian  forests 
cut  down  by  Agricola.  (Lyell's  Geology; 
Thomson's  Geology ^  &f\.) 

ForeBtallinv  fbe  Market.  In  Law,  is 
defined  to  be  the  buying  up  or  bargaining  for 
goods  on  their  way  to  the  market,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  at  a  higher  price.     Forestallers 
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are  usually  classed  with  engrossers  (those  wbo 
bring  up  commodities  to  retail),  and  rtgrat'-ri 
(said  to  be  derived  from  Fr.  regratter,  <o  ikrapf 
over  again^  from  frauds  practised  in  the  dre^iiig 
or  scraping  of  second-hand  cloth  to  sell  a^in). 
Severe  statutes  have  been  passed  at  different 
times,  from  5  &  6  Edw.  V.  downwards,  agatn"^ 
this  alleged  offence.     They  were  all  repieaW 
by  12  Geo.  III.  c  71.     But  it  is  said  that  the 
offence  at  common  law  still  subsists :  nor  was 
it  untU    1827  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  38)  tkt 
constables  were  expressly  relieved  from  the 
(obsolete)  duty  of   making    presentments  of 
forestallers  at  the  quarter  sessions.    Although 
acts  of  this  description  have  ceased  to  lie  sub- 
jects of  criminal  prosecution,  it  cannot  b«  8^id 
that  the  public  prejudice  against  them  is  vet 
worn   out;    although  it  is  easily  understrx^i, 
and  has  been  often  proved,  that  in  no  way  r.\.w 
the  market  for  most  commodities  be  render*^! 
steady,  tiie  purchaser  protected  firom  the  in- 
jurious   consequences   of    excessive   deanit-'^ 
and  the  seller  from  those  of  glut  and  owt- 
cheapness,  so  well  as  by  the  intervention  of  an 
intermediate  body  of  wholesale  dealers  betvei-n 
the  former  and  the  latter. 

Forfisltare  (Low  Lat.  foris&ctnra,  ^• 
pulsion  or  outlawry).  In  Law,  a  poni^h- 
ment  annexed  to  some  illegal  act  or  Dili- 
gence in  the  owner  of  real  property,  vh'rp- 
by  he  loses  all  his  interest  therein,  and  it 
goes  to  the  party  injured  as  a  reoom|xr!$^ 
for  the  wrong  which  either  he  alone  or  tV 
public  with  him  hath  sustained.  Forfeiture  » 
either  civil  or  criminal  Civil  forfeiture  takrs 
place  when  some  alienation  is  made  oontnr}  to 
law,  as  in  mortmain ;  or  when  a  partiftiUr 
tenant  alienes  for  a  larger  estate  than  he  him- 
self hath,  as  when  tenant  for  life  make^  a 
conveyance  in  fee.  Forfeiture  for  cniiiin<^l 
causes  takes  place  in  treason  or  felony,  and  for 
one  or  two  other  offences.  After  judgment  bs 
been  given,  and  the  guilty  party  is  said  to  W 
attainted,  the  forfeiture  has  a  retro8pectiv>' 
operation  to  the  time  when  the  offence  va^ 
committed,  so  as  to  invalidate  all  sales  ani 
incumbrances  that  may  have  been  effect^ 
since  that  time.  Except  in  treason  or  munH 
the  forfeiture  is  only  for  the  life  of  the  offender; 
in  treason  and  miuder,  however,  the  foifeitare 
extends  to  the  disinherison  of  the  heir. 

Vorfleiila(Latfbrfex,^'fic0r»).  Alixmcsi 
genus  of  insects,  now  forming  a  distmct  order. 
Bbrmaftera  [which  see] ;  and  oomprehendiog 
the  subgenera  Labidura^  lAihia,  Ckclidura,  and 
Forfiddn  proper,  of  whidi  the  labours  of  mod^ra 
entomologists  have  made  known  namer'U? 
species;  the  common  ear-wig  (Forficula  arri- 
cularia)  is  the  type  of  this  group  of  insects- 

Forf  e  (Fr.).  The  worl^bop  in  which  ir<  d 
is  hammered  and  shaped  by  the  aid  of  he:it. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  plaor$  in 
which  these  operations  are  carried  on  upon  a 
comparatively  small  scale;  the  g^reat  workshops 
in  which  iron  is  made  malleable  for  general 
purposes  being  called  shingling  mills.  A 
common  forge  consists  of  the  h^irth  or  fiie- 
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pisee,  which  is  merely  a  cavity  in  masonry  or 
brickwork  well  lined  with  fire^ay  or  brick, 
upon  which  the  ignited  fnel  is  placed,  and 
upon  the  back  or  side  of  which  a  blast  of 
air  is  driven  in  through  the  nozzle  of  a  double- 
"bkated  bellows,  whidi  in  a  common  forge  is 
generally  worked  by  a  hand  lever.  Forges 
are  sometimes  oonstnicted  so  as  to  be  portable, 
the  bellows  being  placed  under  the  hearth. 

yoi'tery*  In  Law,  the  fraudulent  making  or 
alteration  of  any  record,  deed,  writing,  instru- 
mont,  register,  stamp,  &c.,  to  the  prejudice  of  an- 
other man's  right.  The  statutes  respecting  this 
offence  were  consolidated  by  the  Act  of  1830  (1 1 
Geo.  rV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  66),  which  also,  after 
long  and  reiterated  discussions,  finally  abolished 
the  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases,  except  for 
the  forgery  of  wills  and  bills  of  exchange.  This 
last  remnant  of  the  ancient  code  was  finally  re- 
moved in  1832  and  1837.  The  offence  is  now 
punishable  by  transportation,  for  which,  under 
fourteen  years,  Pknal  Srrvitudb  [which  see] 
has  been  substituted  by  various  statutes. 

According  to  a  return  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Constabulary  Force  Commission,  1839, 
the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  forging  and 
uttering  foiged  notes  amounted  to  104  in  1816, 
whence  it  increased  to  862  in  1820,  fell  to 
134  in  1821,  and  since  that  time  has  diminished 
to  a  very  small  amount.  The  number  of  execu- 
tions in  1812  was  23,  in  1818  (the  neatest)  24. 
The  last  execution  for  fomry  took  juace  in  1 829. 

Voiiaftuiiillatloii  (Lat  foris,  and  fetmilia). 
In  Law,  this  tenn  is  used  to  signify  that  a 
child  on  receiving  a  portion  from  his  fiither,  or 
otherwise,  renounces  his  title  to  any  further 
share  of  his  father's  property. 

Vortom  Bope.  In  Miutaiy  language,  the 
atormang  party  which  leads  the  assault  upon  a 
breach.  The  great  danger  of  this  service  has 
given  rise  to  the  name. 

ToTBk  ^Lat  forma).  In  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
bounding  line  of  a  material  object.  In  Painting, 
the  word  is  more  generally  applied  to  the  human 
form.     [Bbautt.] 

FoBM.  In  Printing,  the  pages  of  type  im- 
posed and  locked  up  in  a  chase  ready  for  the 
press  is  so  called. 

VormmtlOB  (Lat  formatio,  a  shaping^  In 
Geology,  a  technical  term  used  in  speaking  of 
certain  large  ffroups  of  rocks,  whether  stratified 
or  nnstratified.  Thus  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  a 
limestone,  a  sandstone,  or  a  clay  formation,  or 
a  granite  or  slate  formation,  without  reference 
to  limestones  or  other  rocks  of  any  particular 
age.  So  also  we  speak  of  tertiaiy  and  secondary 
formations,  and  formerly  of  primary,  now 
palaeozoic  formations — the  term  then  referring 
to  a  natural  group,  definite  in  respect  to  age, 
but  indefinite  as  to  material 

ronnattoii  &ew«L  A  term  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, used  to  denote  the  upper  surface  of 
the  earthwork  of  a  road,  railway,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  canal,  intended  to  receive  the  metal,  ballast, 
or  puddling  of  the  finished  work.  This  forma- 
tion level  ought  to  be  of  the  most  unyielding 
eharjcter,  especially  in  canal  work. 
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Vormedon.  In  Law,  a  writ  in  the  nature 
of  a  writ  of  right,  which  lies  for  him  who  has 
right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue  of  an 
entail.  [Fbb  Tail.]  Formedon  is  in  the 
degcendiTj  the  rcTJiainder^  or  the  reverter,  ac- 
cording to  the  estate  of  the  party  who  sues. 

Vormlo  Aeld  (Lat  formica,  an  ant),  A 
sour  liquor  which  ants  eject  when  irritated, 
and  which  was  formerly  obtained  by  bruise- 
ing  the  insects  in  water,  and  distilling  the 
mixture :  a  peculiar  volatile  acid  passed  over. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  Dobereiner,  that 
an  analogous  acid  may  be  artificially  obtained 
by  distilling,  from  a  capacious  retort,  a  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  tartaric  acid,  three  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  three  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  fire  of  water.  The  tartaric 
acid  acquires  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  man« 
ganese,  and  is  resolved  into  water,  carbonic 
acid,  and  formic  acid.  From  the  analysis  by 
Berzelius  of  formiate  of  lead,  it  appears  that 
formic  acid  is  a  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
carbon,  three  of  oxygen,  and  one  of  hydrogen  : 
or  of  two  atoms  of  carbonic  oxide  and  one 
of  water.  Formic  acid  has  also  been  obtained 
bv  distilling  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  and 
glycerine.  Monohydrated  formic  acid  is  an 
acrid  fuming  liquid,  easily  converted  by 
oxidation  into  carUmic  acid  and  water.  It 
may  be  represented  as  the  teroxide  of  formyl, 
-C,H,  +  08. 

Vormlea  (Lat;  Gr.  /lipftv^,  an  ant).  A 
Linmean  genus  of  insects,  now  the  type  of 
a  very  numerous  and  extensively  distributed 
fiimily,  Fortnieida^  belonging  to  the  order  Hif' 
menopiera,  and  to  that  section  which  is  nega- 
tively characterised  by  not  being  armed  with 
a  sting,  and  by  not  possessing  any  instrument 
for  piercing  the  bodies  of  animals  or  the  sub- 
stance of  plants  for  the  purpose  of  oviposition. 
Many  accounts  of  the  social  economy  of  the 
ant  have  excited  wonder  and  astonishment, 
and  have  been  copied  into  most  popular  works : 
but  of  these  alleged  facts  a  very  few  only  have 
been  ascertained,  while  most  of  them  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  assumption  or  theory. 

rormieatlon  (Lat.  formicatio).  The  creep- 
ing sensation  upon  the  skin,  resembling  the 
crawling  of  ants  over  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Vormula  (Lat  dim.  of  forma).  In  Algebra, 
the  expression  of  a  quantity  in  algebraical 
symbols.    Thus 

^*  (« — a)  (*  -  6)  (» — c) 

is  the  formula  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  whoso 
sides  are  a,  6,  and  c,  and  semi-perimeter  s. 
Every  formula  may  be  regarded  as  an  abbre- 
viate rule  for  the  solution  of  a  problem,  or  as 
an  abbreriated  enunciation  of  a  theorem. 

FoBMUiA.  In  Chemistry,  a  concise  mode 
of  exhibiting  by  symbols  the  results  of  che- 
mical changes,  dependent  upon  the  theory  of 
atomic  equivalents.  These  formulae  are  em- 
ployed either  to  represent  the  actual  results 
of  experiment-,  or  to  indicate  the  different 
theoretical  or  hypothetical  views  which  may 
be  taken  in  reference  to  the  composition  of 
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certain  products.  Formulpe,  therefore,  are 
eithor  empirical  or  rational.  As  an  instance 
of  the  first-mentioned  application  of  formulae, 
we  may  give  those  of  water,  of  sugar,  of  ear- 
bonic  acid,  of  alcohol,  and  of  ether.  Water  is 
*a  compound  of  an  atom  of  hjdrogen*!,  and 
an  atom  of  oxygen  »  8;  the  formula,  therefore, 
of  watrr  is  H  O.  The  formula  of  grape-sugar 
is  CiaH^gOia  ;  that  is,  it  consists  of  12  atoms 
of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  12  of  oxygen. 
Carbonic  acid  consists  of  1  atom  of  carbon  ""6, 
and  2  atoms  of  oxygen  b  16 ;  its  formula,  there- 
fore, is  C  O,.     Alcohol  is  a  compound  of  4 


FORTIFICATION 

ployed  for  oocapying  isolated  positionB,  forming 
systems  of  dttaikea  works,  and  straogtheniog 
weak  fortresses. 

Vorte  (ItaL).  In  Music,  a  direction  to  the 
performer  to  execute  loudly  the  part  to  which 
the  word  is  affixed.  It  is  indicated  by  tLe 
single  letter  F.  If  two  F  Fs  thus  are  osed, 
the  part  is  to  be  played  or  performed/of  <»m</ro, 
very  loud. 

VortifloatioB.  The  art  of  oonstmcting 
such  defences  as  may  enable  a  eompamtiTe]? 
small  number  of  men  to  maintain  posseasioD  of 
a  military  position  against  the  assaults  of  a 


atoms  of  carbon,  6  of  hydr^n,  and  2  of  oxy-  superior  force ;  by  turning  natural  obstadt^ 
gen,  its  formula  being  C^HeO, ;  and  lastly, '  to  advantage,  or  by  making  entirely  new  aod 
ether  is  a  compound  of  4  atoms  of  carbon,  6  of  artificial  defensive  works.  Fortification  is  gf  De- 
hydrogen,  and  1  of  OTygen,  and  is  represented  rally  dasst^  under  two  heads,  tiz.  Ptrmanfnt 

Fortifuatiim  and  Fuld  Forti/ieaUon. 

Permanent  FortiJusUion  is  so  called  from 

the  works  being  required  to  remain  effectite 


by  the  formula  C^HgO.  All  these  are  em- 
pf'Heal  formttfa;  that  is,  simple  statements 
of  the  composition  of  the  several  bodies. 


In  the  act  of  fermentation,  sugar  is  resolved   for  any  length  of  time,  for  such  purposes  a^ 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  this  change  the  protection  of  dockyards,  arsenals,  de{x>u. 


important    cities   and   positions,   frontier  of 
states,  &C. 

The  nature  of  constmcti<ma  for  defence  will 
be  determined  by  the  means  of  aggrcarion.  In 
early  a^es,  when  the  sling  and  the  bow  formed 


may  be  concisely  represented  by  the  following 
arrangement  of  formulae : — 

C„H„0,.=4  (C  0,)  +  2  (CAO.) ; 

that  is,  1  atom  or  equivalent  (for  these  terma 

are  used  synonymously)  of  grape-sugar  is  equal  the  prmeipal  weapons  of  offence,  men  oonai- 
to  4  atoms  of  carbonic  aad  and  2  atoms  of  derod  themselyes  sufficiently  defended  bj  i 
alcohol  I  single  wall  or  a  bank  of  eaKb,  from  behind 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  rational  which  they  could  discharge  their  missiles  agaiiut 
fbrmulie,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  sugar  may !  their  assaOanta  In  course  of  time  projecting 
be  hypothetieally  represented  as  a  compound  of  towers  were  added,  which  served  the  double 
12  atoms  of  carbon  and  1 2  of  waier ;  and  in  '  purpose  of  increasing  the  firont  of  the  besiteed. 
that  case  its  formula  would  be  Ci,  +  12  (H  0).  !  and  of  enabling  them  to  attack  the  besiegers 

Again,  alcohol  is  resolvable  into  ether  and  in  flank  when  approaching  to  scale  the  wall 
water ;  for  C^HeO,  is  =  C4H5O  +  H  0 :  and  The  invention  of  the  battering  ram  rendered  no 
lastly,  ether  may  be  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  other  change  necessary  than  that  of  increasing 
a  hydrocarbon  (composed  of  4  atoms  of  carbon  j  the  strength  of  the  wall.  To  aid  the  means  d 
and  6  of  hydrogen)  which  has  been  termed  >  defence,  projecting  galleries  were  constmcted 


tthyl;  in  which  case  its  formula  might  be 
written  C4  H5  +  0  ;  or  ether  may  contain  a 
hydrocarbon  composed  of  4  atoms  of  carbon 
and  4  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with  an 
atom  of  water;  in  which  case  its  rational 
formula  would  be  C4H4  +  H  O. 

ronnyle.  The  basic  hydrocarbon  of  the 
formic  acid^Cg  H. 

Vomlx  (Lat  an  arch).  In  Anatomy,  this 
term  is  applied  to  a  part  of  the  corpus  callosum 
of  the  brain,  which  when  viewed  in  a  particular 
direction  somewhat  resembles  the  shape  of  a 
Gothic  arch.  It  is  the  medullary  body,  com- 
posed of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  crura, 
situated  at  the  bottom  inside  the  lateral 
ventricle,  over  the  third  ventricle,  and  below 
the  septum  lucidum.     [fiiiAiK.] 

Fomtcrlte.  A  nuneral  named  after  Mr. 
Forster ;  it  forms  brilliant  and  small  crystals, 
colourless  and  translucent,  and  is  found  at 
Vesuvius,  accompanied  by  pyroxene.  It  eon* 
tains  silica  and  magnesia,  but  has  not  been 
carefully  analysed. 

rort  (Lat  fortis,  strong),  A  small  enclosed 
fortification,  field  or  permanent ;  in  the  former 
case  distinguished  from  a  redoubt  by  having  its 
ditches  fiuiked  by  its  parapets.    Forts  are  em- 
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at  the  summit  of  the  wall  and  round  the  towefs^ 
through  the  pierced  floors  of  which  stones  and 
other  missiles  were  showered  down  on  the  heada 
of  the  assailants.  These  galleries  were  called 
mackicotdis  or  masscooulis^  from  the  Frendi 
eouUr  des  masses.  Apertures  at  loopholes  for 
the  discharge  of  arrows  and  javelins  were  made 
in  the  battlements  or  pierced  in  the  walls;  and 
the  defensive  means  were  completed  by  8Q^ 
rounding  the  whole  place  with  a  deep  moat  or 
ditch.  But  the  inwention  of  gunpowder  les* 
dered  it  necessary  to  adopt  an  entirely  diflerent 
system  of  defence.  Walu  of  masonry,  howerer 
thick,  can  only  for  a  short  time  withstand  the 
assault  of  heavy  artillery ;  hence  those  soceecaiTf 
circumvallations  and  constructions  whic^cun* 
stitnte  the  defences  of  a  modem  fortress. 

Fortiflcations  which  differ  in  details  and 
principles  are  distinguished  b^  the  appeUatioo 
of  systems.  In  order  to  explain  their  strnctare. 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  fin^t 
without  reference  to  their  pfan,  or  the  position 
of  the  ground  lines  in  respect  of  each  other, 
but  merely  as  defences  against  an  aniy  with 
artillery  advancing  directly  in  front.  The  fol- 
lowing figure  represents  a  vertical  section  of  a 
regular  fortification  on  the  ground  line  X  Y  tirf 
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place  to  be  defended  being  rapposed  to  be  to  i 
the  left  or  rear  of  the  point  A.  The  maw  of 
enith  ABCDEFGH  forms  the  rampart ' 
with  its  parapet  A  B  is  the  interior  slope  of 
the  rampart ;  B  C  is  the  terre-plein  of  the  ram- 
part, having  a  breadth  of  about  forty  feet,  on 
which  the  troops  and  cannon  are  phiced ;  I)  £ . 


"^^""^  j      J-^ 


is  called  the  banquette,  or  step,  on  which  the 
soldiers  moant  to  Are  over  the  parapet;  E  F  G 
is  the  parapet,  of  a  height  (aboat  eight  feet) 
sufficient  to  protect  the  men  and  gnns  on  the 
terre-pleiu,  and  sloped  in  the  direction  F  Qt 
towaixls  M,  the  opposite  edge  of  the  ditch,  so 
that  a  man  approaching  there  may  be  seen  and 
fired  at ;  G  H  is  the  exterior  slope  of  the  pa- 
rapet, and  F  G  the  svpcrior  dope ;  H  K  is  the 
revetment  or  wall  of  masonry  supportins  the 
rampart,  and  strengthened  by  buttresses  ^aced 
Ht  small  intervals  behind  it.  This  must  be  of 
sufficient  height  to  prevent  its  being  easily 
scaled  ;  but  yet  must  not  rise  higher  than  tlie 
<^lge  of  the  exterior  work  at  Q,  in  order  that  it 
lua^  not  be  seen  and  breached  by  distant  bat- 
teries. The  exterior  of  the  wail  in  front  of  the 
rampart,  H  K,  is  called  the  €scarp\  the  wall 
forming  the  escarp  need  not,  however,  be 
attached  to  the  rampart  as  a  retaining  wall, 
but  may  be  detachea  from  and  in  front  of  the 
rampart.  I K  L  M  is  the  ditch,  the  dimensions 
of  which  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground ;  the  heignt  of  the  crest  {pi  top)  of  the 
parapet  over  the  bottom  of  the  aitch  and  over 
the  top  of  the  counterscarp  (i.  e.  fiice  of  the 
ditch  opposite  to  the  escarp) ;  the  extent  of  the 
flanking  fire ;  and  upon  the  general  considera- 
tion that  the  excavation  or  £blai  must  produce 
sufficient  earth,  or  remblai,  to  form  the  ramparts 
and  parapets.  If  the  ditch  be  a  dry  one,  the 
counterscarp  L  M  must  be  revetted  lor  at  least 
fourteen  feet  in  height,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
jumping  into  the  ditch ;  but  if  it  be  a  wet  ditch, 
the  counterscarp  and  escarp  too  naay  consist  of 
earthen  slopes.  M  N  is  the  covered  way,  a  space 
about  eleven  yards  in  breadth,  having  a  ban' 
guette  NOP,  and  protected  ^  a  parapet  P  Q, 
the  superior  slope  of  which,  Q  R,  is  called  the 
glacis.  The  use  of  the  covered  wav  is  to  allow 
troops  to  be  drawn  up,  unseen  by  the  besiegers, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sorties ;  it  also  en- 
ables the  garrison  to  keep  up  a  closer  fire  on 
the  approves  of  the  enemy,  and  its  parapet 
farms  a  strong  protection  to  the  revetment  of 
the  rampart 

If  between  the  main  rampart,  or  body  of  the 
place,  and  its  covered  way,  other  works  are 
placed,  each  work  being  of  a  less  height  than 
and  being  seen  into  or  commanded  by  those  in 
rear  of  it>  it  is  evident  that  the  place  wiU 
admit  of  a  more  stubborn  and  protracted  de- 
fence: the  usual  works  of  this  nature,  which 
occur  in  the  bastioned  systems,  will  be  de- 
scribed fiirther  on ;  those  outside  of  the  main 
ditch  are  called  otUworks, 
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The  bastionerl  syntera  of  fortification  was 
invented  by  the  Italians,  and  by  them  applied 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  but 
it  was  re$:erved  for  the  genius  of  Yauban,  during 
the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  so  to  improve  upon  and  add  to  the 
bastioned  systems  as  they  were  constructed 
before  his  time,  that  it  is  now  usual  to  con- 
sider his  systems  as  the  basis  of  all  modern 
bastioned  fortifications.  The  numerous  fortifi- 
cations designed  or  altered  by  Vauban  have 
been  grouped  under  three  classes  or  sf/stentg^ 
the  characteristics  and  average  construction  of 
which  will  now  be  described.  These  systems 
may  be  considered  as  only  differing  in  points 
of  detail,  or  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  com- 
plication. 

Before  proceeding  to  construct  a  fortification, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  a  plan.  This  will 
differ  in  some  respects  according  to  the  system 
adopted ;  but  the  following  description,  which 
properly  belongs  to  Vauban's  hrst  system,  will 
explain  the  general  method:  When  the  work 
is  regular,  the  sides  are  all  equal,  and  therefore 
the  general  form  will  be  that  of  a  polygon  in- 
scribed in  a  circle.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  determine  the  number  of  sides.  We 
shall  suppose  them  to  be  six.   Let  A  B,  B  C  be 


two  sides  of  a  regular  hexagon,  each  equal  to 
360  yards.  Bisect  A  B  in  D ;  draw  the  per- 
pendicular B  E,  on  which  set  off  D  £,  equiu  to 
one-sixth  of  A  B ;  draw  the  lines  A  E  F  and 
B  £  G,  in  which  take  A  H  and  B  I,  each  equal 
to  two-sevenths  of  A  B ;  make  H  F  and  I  G 
each  equal  to  the  distance  H  I ;  then  A  H  G  F 
I  B  is  thH  principal  outline  of  one  front ;  and  by 
making  the  same  construction  on  each  of  the 
sides  of  the  hexa^n,  we  obtain  the  outline  of 
the  enceinte  or  principal  enclosing  works. 

The  part  F  I  B  K  L  is  called  the  bastion; 
B  I  and  B  K  are  the  faces  of  the  bastion ;  I  V 
and  K  L  are  its  flanks;  F  L  is  the  yorye ;  G  F 
is  the  curtain ;  A  F  and  B  G  are  the  lifies  of  de- 
fence ;  B  is  (he  flanked  angle ;  1  and  K  are  the 
angles  of  the  shoulder;  G,  F,  L,  and  M  the 
angles  of  the  flank.  From  the  points  A  and  B 
as  centres,  and  a  radius  of  about  forty  yards, 
describe  circular  arcs ;  if  lines  be  drawn  from 
the  opposite  angles  of  the  shoulder  H  I  to 
touch  those  arcs,  the  parts  of  those  lines  a  c, 
be,  together  with  the  arcs,  will  represent  the 
counterscarp  of  the  ditch.  The  curtain  is 
covered  by  the  ravdin,  which  is  thus  traced : 
its  salient  angle  d,  or  the  intersection  of  its 
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ia  taken.    The  count orgaard  is  oonstncted  par- 
allel with  the  faces  of  the  work  which  it  is  to 


faces,  is  placed  at  the  point  where  the  perpendi- 
cular V  E  is  cnt  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  the 
ati(jle  of  the  flank^  6  or  F,  as  a  centre,  and  the  !  cover ;  and  it  must  be  lower  than  the  principal 
distance  to  the  opposite  shoulder  of  the  bastioTi,  ]  work,  though  of  a  sufficient  height  to  screen  its 
I  or  H,  as  a  radius ;  ihe  faces  d  e  and  dfare:  revetment ;  it  should  not  be  constructed  wide 
directed  to  points  on  the  faces  of  the  bastions^  j  enough  to  allow  the  enemy  to  establish  batterifs 
eleven  yards  from  the  shoulders  towards  the  .  upon  it.  It  has  many  serious  defects,  and  adds 
salients  A  and  B;  ce  andc/are  the  (fe»«-  greatly  to  the  expense  of  construction.  A  horn- 
gorges;  the  counterscarp  ^  A  t  is  traced  at  |  wor^,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  is  com- 
twenty-four  yards  from  the  faces  and  parallel  to  posed  of  two  branches,  and  a 
them  except  where  rounded  off  at  the  salient.  |  front  composed  of  two  half 
Stairs,  called  pas-de-souriSf  are  constructed  to  bastions  and  a  curtain  (thus 
facilitate  the  descent  from  the  ravelin  to  the  supplying  its  own  flitnk  de- 
ditch.  Besides  the  ravelin,  there  is  usually  i  fence  in  front)  resembling  u  i  i  j 
another  appendage  to  the  bastion  and  curtain,  a  front  of  the  body  of  the  I  I  ^\  I J 
This  is  the  tcnaille^  represented  in  the  figure  place ;  its  long  sides  ex-  ^  *^>w/V^^^^ 
by  the  parts  p  q  made  in  the  direction  of  the   tending  towards  the  main 


lines  of  defence;  but  it  has  sometimes  other 
forms.    The  tenaille  is  made  in  the  ditch  before 


works  are  fi&nkedby  Uie  mnaketty  of  the  covered 
way.     It  is  here  represented  as  made  before  the 


the  curtain,  with  passages  between  the  ends  and  curtain,  but  it  may  be  also  constructed  before 
the  flanks  of  the  bastion.  It  is  a  low  work,  {  a  bastion.  A  crown-work  is  of  the  same  nature 
having  its  parapet  only  about  three  feet  higher  j  as  a  horn-work,  but  larger,  and  having  tvo 
than  the  level  ground  of  the  ravelin,  and  its  use   fronts,  which  give  it  somewhat  the  appetnnce 

of  a  crown.  Hom-workB  and  crown-woiks  are 
constructed  to  occupy  eround  lying  beyond  the 
fortification  which  might  be  adTantageons  ton 
enemy ;  to  strengthen  the  weaker  parts  of  tbe 
main  works ;  or  to  defend  ground,  otiiervipe 
unseen.  Demi'tenaHUona  a  a  are  sometiiitfs 
added  to  small   ravelins,  and  are  ounstroeted 


is  to  protect  the  curtain  and  flanks  from  being 
breached;  it  also  brings  a  lower  and  more 
effective  fire  on  the  main  ditch  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  body  of  the  place ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, the  defect  of  preventing  the  use  of  com- 
mated  or  vaulted  batteries  to  fiank  the  main 
ditch,  and  by  masking  the  fire  of  the  flanks 
on  part  of  the  ditch  it  leaves  some  undefended  i  on  lines  bisecting  the  faces  of 


spaces  in  it  Vauban  having  invented  ricochet 
fire  (i.e.  a  fire  with  small  charges  and  high 
elevation,  sending  the  projectiles  hopping  along 
the  length  of  the  work  to  be  silenc^),  placed 
traverses  or  masks  of  earth  in  the  covered  way 
to  lessen  the  effects  of  this  terrible  invention, 
which  revolutionised  the  old  modes  of  attack. 

Such  are  the  works  which  form  the  envelope 
of  the  place  fortified ;  but  various  other  con- 
structions are  in  most  cases  added,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or 
strengthening  such  parts  as  are  most  exposed, 
or  of  interrupting  the  works  of  the  besiegers. 
These  additional  constructions  are  either  in- 
ternal or  extemaL  Among  the  former  are 
retrenchments  of  various  lands,  either  con- 
structed at  the  same  time  with  the  principal 
works  or  thrown  up  during  the  siege.    They 


the  ravelin  at  risrht  angles.        -.^^va. 
TenaiUons  are  similar  in  eon-      fS^^^S^ 
struction   to    demi-tenaillons,  o55y^y?^ 
but  having  one  of  their  feiceg  ^"""^ 

formed  on  lines  which  are  the  production  of  tbe 
faces  of  the  ravelin,  instead  of  bisecting  those 
fiices.  The  application  of  all  these  and  othrr 
works  of  a  similar  description  depends  on  tbe 
nature  of  the  localities. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  use  sad  im- 
portance of  the  covered  way.  In  order  to  is* 
crease  its  strength,  traverses,  or  portions  of 
parapet^  are  thrown  across  it,  which  screen  it 
from  an  enfilading  fire,  and  enable  the  defenders 
to  dispute  its  possession  foot  by  foot  Bant 
of  arrns,  or  places  for  assembling  troops,  and 
protected  by  traverses  and  retUnihts,  are  tkn 
formed  on  it  at  the  re-entering  and  salient 
angles  of  the  counterscarp.     The  redoubts  wrre 


are  made  behind  the  ramparts,  or  the  bastions  |  not  only  as  a  place  of  retreat,  but  facilitate  the 
most  exposed  to  attack,  their  use  being  to  en-  making  of  sorties  upon  the  enemy's  lodgement*, 
able  the  garrison  to  continue  the  defence  from  The  descriptions  given  above  belong  moi^ 
behind  a  fresh  obstacle  when  a  rampart  or   especially  to  that  method  of  fortification  whii'h, 

in  the  miHtazy  schools,  is  denominated  Vaf- 
ban*s  first  system.  In  his  second  system,  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  figure,  he  separated 
the  bastions  fW>m  the  body  of  the  place  bj  a 
ditch  about  forty  feet  wide, 


bastion  has  been  breached.     When 
rising  ground  overlooks  any  of  the 


a  hill  or 
works,  a 
cavalier  is  raised,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
higher  than  the  rent  of  the  works.  This  is 
commonly  placed  within  the  bastion  when  it  has 

the  same  form,  but  sometimes  on  the  middle  of  in  order  that  the  besieger, 
the  curtain  when  its  form  is  semicircular.  Of  after  the  breach  and  cap- 
the  exterior  works,  one  of  the  most  important  ture  of  the  bastions,  might 
is  the  countirguard,  or  couvreface^  constructed  be  compelled  to  renew  his 
to  cover  some  of  the  principal  parts,  as  the  ,  operations  against  the  enceinte  or  body  of  the 
bastion  or  the  ravelin,  in  such  a  manner  that  place.  The  angles  of  the  polygon  are  croirn^ 
without  obstructing  their  fire  it  prevents  them  by  pentagonal  towers  of  masonry,  called  tf>ver 
frt>m  being  breached  till  the  counterguard  itself  bastions,  with  casemate  fianks,  to  which,  in 
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fiict,  the  regular  bastions  only  form  cotinter- 
g^uaida.  It  was  from  a  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  these  tower  bastions,  which  he  found  already 
existing  at  Landau  when  called  upon  to  fortify 
that  place,  that  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  system 
in  question.  Vauban*s  third  system  does  not 
differ  in  any  material  respect  finom  the  second. 

He  increased  the  size  of  the 
mvelin,  and  gave  it  a  redoubt. 
The  tower  bastions  were  like- 
wise made  larger,  and  the  cur- 
tain which  united  them  was  broken  inwards,  so 
as  to  form  two  small  flanks  underneath ;  while 
casemates  for  cannon  were  constructed,  to  co- 
operate with  those  of  the  tower  bastions  in  the 
defence  of  the  ditcL  In  Vauban's  first  system 
the  ravelin  is  much  too  small,  the  defects  of 
which  are:  (1)  that  the  besieger  can  establish 
himself  along  the  glacis  close  to  the  covered 
way  in  front  of  the  bastion,  as  well  as  along  the 
gbbcis  of  the  ravelin,  and  so  needs  not  to  capture 
the  ravelin  at  all ;  and  (2)  that  the  shoidders 
of  the  bastion  are  not  sufficiently  covered  by 
the  ravelin.  In  the  later  systems  these  defects 
were  remedied  by  advancing  the  salient  of  the 
ravelin  about  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  directing 
the  faces  on  points  thirty-two  yards  instead  of 
eleven  yards  from  the  shoulder  of  the  bastion. 
The  addition  of  the  redoubt  in  the  ravelin  tends 
also  to  prolong  the  defence. 

OoekortCs  l^stem. — Contemporary  with  Van- 
ban  was  the  baron  de  Coehom,  director-general 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland.  His  methods  are  only  applicable  in 
low  swampy  countries,  bke  Holland.  By  covers 
ing  and  flanking  his  works  more  effectually  than 
had  previously  been  done;  by  depriving  the 
assailant  of  the  room  necessary  for  erecting  his 
batteries ;  by  making  the  ditches  in  front  of  the 
exterior  envelopes  wet,  but  those  in  rear  of 
them,  and  between  them  and  the  main  works, 
dry ;  tlius  providing  a  safe  retreat  for  the  de- 
fenders, and  enabling  them  to  form  up  con- 
veniently to  resist  tibe  enemy  after  he  had 
crossed  the  wet  ditehes ;  and  by  keeping  those 
parts  of  the  works  in  which  the  besieger  would 
have  to  make  his  lodgements,  at  such  a  level 
that  he  would  come  to  water  after  digging  a 
few  inches  deep,  Coehom  endeavoured  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  Italian  bastioned  system 
to  the  peculiar  positions  of  his  native  land :  ex- 
tending and  modifying  these  principles  with 
great  talent  and  success.  Aji  idea  of  his 
methods  may  be  fbrmed  from  the  annexed 
figure,  which  represents  his  first  system.     It 

vrill  be  perceived  that 
M^^^f!^\  there  is  an  inner  and 

^o^fi^^^^^L^  an  outer  bastion  and 
■^  ^*^^^2!^  ravelin.  The  main 
ditch  is  swept  by  three 
flanks,  the  two  lower  ones  being  protected  from 
all  but  direct  fire  by  the  oriUons,  which  are 
rasemated  buildings  placed  at  the  shoulders  of 
the  bastions.  The  ditehes  are  wider  and  shal- 
lower than  in  previous  systems.  Coehom  added 
redoubts  a  a  in  the  covered  way  in  the  re- 
entering places  of  arms.     Coehom' s  principles 
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have  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
fortresses  of  Nimeguen,  Breda,  Manheim,  Na- 
mur,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Cormontaignt^s  Systein. — The  methods  of 
Vauban  were  improved  in  many  essential  re- 
spects by  Coimontaigne,  a  French  officer  of 
engineers,  who  died  in  1750.  a 

In  the  system  which  he  adop-     ./^j^^^jv 
ted,  and  which  is  here  repre-  ^r*>J^^r^\^ 
sen  ted,  the  faces  of  the  bastion      ^  V 

are  made  longer  than  in  Vauban's  methods,  and 
the  flanks  are  placed  at  right  angles  with  the 
faces  of  the  opposite  bastions.  The  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  bastion  renders  it  capable  of  con- 
taining interior  retrenchments  ;  and  the  flanks, 
though  shortened,  are  better  covered.  His 
ravelins  are  also  constructed  on  a  larger  base, 
and  contain  a  larger  redoubt,  from  which  the 
besiegers  can  keep  up  a  reverse  fire  on  breaches 
made  in  the  collateral  bastions ;  so  that  the  as- 
sault upon  the  latter  becomes  impracticable 
until  the  ravelin  and  its  redoubt  are  both 
captured.  The  communications  round  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  traverses  of  the  covered  way 
are  arranged  in  a  zigzag  line;  so  that  the 
passaee  round  the  extremity  of  one  traverse  is 
defended  by  the  fire  of  another  in  its  rear,  and 
the  advance  of  the  assailants  along  the  covered 
way  thereby  checked.  Cormontaigne  effected 
decided  improvements  by  introducing  redoubts 
into  the  covered  way,  thus  giving  a  Nife  retreat 
to  its  defenders ;  and  by  giving  fianks  to  the 
redoubt  of  the  ravelin,  but  not  to  the  ravelin  it- 
self the  faces  of  which,  extending  straight  down 
to  the  main  ditch,  are  better  able  to  cover  the 
shoulders  of  the  bastions  than  those  in  Vauban*s 
svstems.  One  great  defect  in  this  system  is 
that  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt  of  the  ravelin  is 
not  flanked  properlv  from  the  enceinte. 

Modem  French  hyatem. — The  annexed  figure 


represents  what  is  called  the  modem  French 
system :  it  varies  but  little  from  that  of  Cor- 
montaigne. The  ravelin  is  made  to  cover  the 
shoulder  of  the  bastion  more  effectually  by  a 
greater  projection  and  wider  base,  and  its  faces 
are  retrenched  by  coupures  or  cuts  through  th*) 
rampart,  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the  bas- 
tion, which  prevent  the  enemy  f^m  taking  the 
redoubt  in  the  re-entering  place  of  arms  without 
first  possessing  himself  of  the  redoubt  in  the 
ravelm.  The  cUtch  of  the  redoubt  of  the  ravelin 
receives  flank  defence  from  the  faces  of  the 
bastion.  Great  attention  has  wisely  been  be- 
stowed to  make  the  communications  for  the 
defenders,  between  the  different  parts,  safe  and 
easy;  that  across  the  main  ditch  from  the 
redoubt  of  the  ravelin  to  the  tenaiile  is  covered 
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by  a  dvubfe  caponier^  i  e.  a  parapet  of  earth 
on  each  sido  sloped  off  at  the  top  like  a  glacis. 
The  face  of  the  bastion  is  protected  fix)m  being 
breached  through  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  bj  a 
traverse  or  mask  of  earth. 

Among  modem  writers  and  engineers,  Camot 
advocates  a  detached  escarp  wall  loopholed; 
a  flat  slope  of  earth,  to  allow  the  defenders  to 
make  sorties  readily,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
counterscarp;  a  much  more  liberal  use  of 
vertical  fire  from  mortars;  and  the  adoption 
of  bombproof  casemated  batteries.  Di^our, 
directing  his  attention  chiefly  to  preventing 
the  outworks  from  being  enJUadtd  by  ricochet 
/ire,  raised  the  salients  into  cavaliera  and 
bonnetteSy  to  intercept  this  fire.  Choumara 
suggested  widening  the  ditch,  and  placing  in  it 
an  interior  glacis  high  enough  to  cover  the 
escarp  and  sloped  off  to  the  foot  of  the  counter- 
scarp ;  and  the  formation  of  high  traverses 
against  ricochet  fire  at  various  parts,  some  of 
them  being  converted  into  cavalier  batteries. 
Haxo  as  well  as  Choumara  advocated  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  trace  of  the  parapets  need  not  be 
parallel  to  that  of  the  ditches,  whereby  the 
parapets  may  be  traced  so  as  to  fire  with  the 
best  effect,  and  the  ditches  so  as  to  be  most 
convenient  and  least  exposed:  he  invented 
casemated  batteries  built  on  the  ramparts,  and 
covered  on  their  tops,  sides,  and  fronts  with 
earth,  which  are  known  by  his  name.  Bous- 
mard  projected  his  ravelin  bodily  forward  to 
the  foot  of  the  glacis,  and  curved  the  faces  of 
his  works  to  lessen  the  effects  of  ricochet  fire. 
Chasseloup  lengthened  the  lines  of  defence  and 
constructed  the  faces  of  his  bastions  partly  on 
the  exterior  sidi'  of  the  polygon.  Noi2et  sug- 
gested the  modifications  and  improvements 
contained  in  the  modem  French  system. 

All  the  systems  above  enumerated,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  details,  agree  in  their 
principal  features,  and  present  the  same  general 
outline.  They  may  be  all  included  under  the 
name  of  the  bastion  system. 

Polygonal  or  Gertnan  System. — While  the 
French  in  modem  times  have  chiefly  applied 
themselves  to  improving  the  bastion  trace,  the 
Germans,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  Monta- 
lembert  (to  suppress  the  flanks  and  curtain,  and 
allow  the  faces  of  the  bastions  to  be  produced 
inwards  till  they  met),  have  heartily  embraced 
the  principle  of  what  is  termed  the  polygonal 
syste7n—the  enceinte  being  constructed  either 
actually  on  the  lines  of  the  surrounding 
polygon  or  close  to  them ;  and  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  they  have  carried  it  to  great  appa- 


cal.  The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of 
the  varieties  of  the  polygonal  system.  The 
main  ditch  is  flanked  from  the  centre  of  e&:}i 
frx>nt  by  a  caponier  C,  or  anangement  of  Cits«> 
mates  in  one  or  two  tiers ;  as  the  guns  in 
these  would  fire  grape  and  case  §£>(,  the 
length  of  the  lines  of  defence  C  A,  C  B,  (h*  dis- 
tance frY>m  the  caponier  to  the  salients,  may  b« 
about  300  yards ;  therefore  the  aversse  length 
of  the  front  or  side  of  the  polygon  wul  be  6<k) 
yards.  The  front  is  slightly  indented,  to  all- v 
of  the  salient  of  the  caponier  being  flankHi 
fr^m  casemates  in  the  indents  H  H.  If  thv  pvtx 
central  caponiers  are  built  for  two  tiers  of  gui>, 
it  is  plain  that  they  can  oppose  two  guns  w^ 
even  three  if  the  flait  roof  is  armed)  to  even- 
one  the  besieger  can  place  in  counter  battery , 
and  if  this  caponier  be  protected  from  serloos 
ii\jujy  frx>m  distant  fire,  it  is  evident  that  it 
will  present  an  obstacle  of  the  most  fonniiklW 
nature  at  the  most  critical  period  of  a  »r^. 
To  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  space  q{i>!i 
which  the  besieger  would  construct  these  cotuh 
ter  batteries,  the  ditches  at  the  salients  are  ool; 
twenty  to  twenty-five  yards  wide,  gndiuUv 
increasing  in  width  towards  the  caponier,  the 
counterscarp  being  traced  to  the  ends  of  its 
sides,  which  are  forty  yards  in  front  of  the  ex- 
terior side.  Ten  yards  in  front  of  the  caponier 
is  a  casemated  redoubt  D,  and  ten  yardsi  in 
front  of  this  is  the  ravelin  £,  which  projnts 
until  its  salient  is  60^,  i.  e.  as  &r  as  poeB^iMt! 
compatible  with  strength.  The  ditefa  of  tiie 
ravelin  is  fianked  by  redoubts  F  F,  which  hare 
earth  raised  on  their  tops  to  screen  the  enceiDto 
from  fire  down  this  ditch. 

The  re-entering  places  of  €irms  hare  case- 
mated  redoubts  G  G  in  them.  The  capocien 
may  be  placed  at  alternate  angles  of  the  poly- 
gon instead  of  at  the  centre  of  a  front,  and  the 
lengths  of  the  fronts  may  be  reduced  at  pW- 
sure;  which  is  not  the  case  with  bastiooed 
systems ;  one  of  its  great  merits  is,  therefore, 
its  apphcability  to  irregular  sites. 

The  polyeonal  principle  is  eminently  suited 
for  small  detached  forts,  many  of  which  an 
now  being  constructed  round  our  dockjaida 


rent  perfection.     But  as  no  fortress  constrocted  | 
on  this  system  has  stood  the  test  of  a  siege,  its 
advantages  and  defects  are  as  yet  onlv  theoreti- 
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Attack  of  ^or^ffMea. —Since  the  introda^ 
tion  of  enfilade  ricochet  fire,  the  redortion  of  i 
bastioned  fortress  has  proved  such  a  certaiDtj. 
when  the  attack  is  aaequately  and  pn>per)j 
conducted,  that  the  number  c^  days  required 
may  be  calculated  beforehand  with  toIenKe 
accuracy.  The  besieger  having  inviitted  or 
surrounded  the  fortress,  and  cut  off  all  meaos 
of  ingress  or  c^jess,  maikes  his  rtconnaistam.t 
or  critical  examination  of  the  position:  baring 
selected  the  most  favourable  p<»nt  of  attack  b" 
prepares  his  project  of  attack ;  he  thei  naiet 
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hiaJirsijHtraUd  or  trench^  in  which  hia  gtutrd* 
of  the  trenches  are  placed  to  protect  the  men  in 
the  bntteries,  which  are  next  constructed.  The 
object  of  these  is  to  reduce  the  ftre  of  the  place 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  approaches  being 
pushed  forward  in  zigzags  which  afford  secure 
comnaunication  to  the  front ;  other  parallels  are 
then  constructed ;  and  so  on  until  the  covered 
way  ia  reached,  the  outworks  breached  and  rap- 
turad,  and  upon  them  batteries  are  constructed 
to  breach  the  enceinte  and  silence  its  flanking 
fire ;  the  assault  is  then  made  or  the  garrison 
capitulates.  In  the  attack  of  a  polygonal  fortress, 
it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  or  not  the  be- 
sieger will  be  able  sufficiently  to  silence  the  re- 
eerved  flanking  fire  of  the  main  ditch,  to  be 
enabled  to  cross  it.  It  also  remains  to  be 
seen  what  will  be  the  effect  of  rifled  guns  on 
the  attack  and  defence:  there  can  he  little 
doubt  that  the  first  hatteries  and  parallels 
must  be  commenced  farther  firom  the  fortress, 
and  that  consequently  the  duration  of  the  siege 
will  be  extended. 

Deftnce  of  Fortresses, — An  active  defender 
will  greatly  dela]^  and  interrupt  the  siege  opera- 
tions of  the  besieger,  by  artillery  fire  and  by 
sorties  at  night ;  and  he  will  take  timely  heed 
to  retrench  those  parts  of  the  enceinte  liable  to 
be  breached ;  but  besides  these  and  other  ob- 
▼ions  opemtions,  he  will  place  his  guns  as  far 
as  possible  behind  iron  embrasures,  and  under 
bombproof  covers,  composed  of  timber  support- 
ing five  or  six  feet  of  earth,  called  minded 
hatteries.  No  fortress  can  be  said  to  be  perfect 
iu  its  defensive  arrangements  which  has  not 
a  well-densed  system  of  countermines^  placed 
under  its  most  advanced  glacis  for  a  distance 
to  the  front  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards ;  the 
galleries  or  vaulted  underground  passages  (by 
means  of  which  positions  for  the  chaiges  are 
reached)  are  placed  near  enough  together — 
about  twenty-five  yards — ^to  prevent  the  besieger 
piissinp^  between  them  without  being  heard; 
but  this  interval  most  probably  will  have  to  be 
reduced,  as  boring  machines  are  being  intro- 
duced instead  of  picks  and  shovels. 

Although  it  is  considered  that  the  besieger, 
having  unlimited  resources  at  command,  and 
being  able  to  restore  his  damaged  galleries, 
which  the  defender  cannot,  must  eventmdly  win 
in  this  subterranean  warfare;  still  the  delay 
to  the  besieger  of  nearly  a  month  might  be 
of  the  great^  importance  in  its  efibct  on  the 
campaign,  and  might  lead  to  the  relief  of  the 
fortress. 

Field  Fortification,  —  Field  fortification  is 
the  art  of  constructing  all  kinds  of  temporary 
works  for  assisting  the  operations  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a 
position  against  a  superior  force.  In  the  dis- 
position and  construction  of  such  works,  the 
engineer  must  have  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
locality,  and  endeavour  to  turn  to  the  best  ac- 
count all  its  natural  advantages,  as  well  as  the 
buildings,  enclosures,  Sec,  which  may  be  found 
on  it ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  his  art  in  which 
talent  and  skill  are  so  requisite,  or  in  which  he 
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must  rely  so  exclusively  on  the  resources  of  his 
!  own  judgment.      On  account  of  the  endless 
varieties  and  accidents  of  the  ground  on  which 
he  has  to  act,  the  observance  of  fixed  rules  is, 
indeed,  impracticable:  nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  general  maxims  which  apply  to  the  con* 
I  struction  of  fortifications  of  all  kinds,  whether 
,  temporary  or  permanent,  and  which  must  be 
observed  in  all  his  operations.    For  example, 
I  works  constructed  to  flank  others  must  not  be 
'  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be  beyond  the  effec- 
'  tive  range  of  musketry :  the  angles  of  defence 
'  should  be  nearly  right  angles,  and  the  salient 
angles  as  obtuse  as  possible.      The  general 
I  nature  of  defensive  works  is  also  the  same  in  all 
I  cases,  namely,  a  ditch  and  a  parapet;  though, 
,  as  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  are  the  only  im- 
plements which  an  army  in  the  field  can  carnr 
about  with  it,  the  depth'and  width  of  the  ditcn 
and  the  height  of  the  parapet  are  in  field  works 
necessarily  Umited  to  what  can  be  effected  by 
these  simple  means. 

Field  works  are  usually  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  Works  open  at  the  gorge;  2. 
Works  enclosed  all  round ;  and  3.  Lines  either 
continued  or  with  intervals.  To  the  first  class 
belong  redans,  single  and  double,  and  lunettes ; 
to  the  second,  redoubts,  star  forts,  and  bastioned 
forts ;  and  to  the  third,  lines  of  various  kinds 
for  defending  a  position.  The  redan  is  the 
simplest  of  ail  works,  consisting 
merely  of  two  lines,  A  B  and  A  C, 
forming  an  angle  with  each  other. 
It  is  only  employed  for  such  pur- 
poses as  defending  the  avenues  of 
a  village,  bridge,  or  defile.  The  length  given  to 
it  is  usually  about  fifty  yards.  When  the  redan 
is  thrown  out  in  front  of  other  works,  it  is  called 
AjUcke,  or  arrow.  Lunettes  are  also  applied 
for  similar  purposes,  and  are  formed  by  adding 
two  parallel  faces,  B  1)  and  C£,  to  the  redan, 
at  the  extremities  of  its  open  flanks.  The 
double  redan,  or  bonnet  de  pritre,  consists  of 
two  faces,  A  B  and  C  D ;  and  two  flanks,  A  £ 
and  C  £,  usually  shorter  than 
the  faces,  and  affording  a  reci- 
procal defence  to  each  other. 
The  re-entering  anp;leat  £  should 
be  a  right  angle :  if  it  is  less,  the  two  flanks  are 
in  danger  of  being  struck  by  each  other's  Are ; 
and  if  it  is  mudi  greater  than  a  right  angle,  the 
defence  will  be  weakened;  for  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  soldiers  placed  behind  a  screen 
invariably  fire  straight  hefore  them,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  screen.  When  a  greater  extent  of 
front  is  to  be  fortified,  the  lines  are  disposed  in 
the  form  of  bastions  or  tenailles. 

Redoubts  are  works  dosed  on  all  sides,  of  a 
polygonal  figure,  usually  a  square.  An  opening 
is  left  in  one  of  the  sides,  for  communication 
with  the  exterior,  and  a  traverse  is  thrown  up 
within  for  protecting  it  As  the  work  is  without 
flanks,  the  ditches  are  left  without  defence,  un- 
less supplied  by  two  rows  of  stockades  placed 
across  toe  ditch.  Stockades  are  formed  bv 
firmly  planting  stout  timbers,  touching  each 
other,  in  the  ground,  and  loopholing  them:  a 
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roof  may  be  formed  by  placing  timbers  from  one 
row  to  the  other  and  covering  them  with  earth. 
Counterscarp  galleries  may  also  be  employed 
for  flanking  such  ditches.  The  angles  are 
poraetiraes  rounded,  or  cut  oflF,  in  order  that  a 
Are  may  be  maintained  on  an  assailant  ad- 
Tancing  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal. 

Star  /arts  are  enclosed  works  constructed 
up4jn  an  equilateral  triangle  or  a  square.  In 
the  former  case  they  have  six  points,  in  the 
latter  eight.  When  constructed 
on  a  square,  each  of  the  sides 
(which  may  be  about  ninety 
yards  long)  is  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  on  the  middle 
part  an  equilateral  triangle  is 
constructed,  which  gives  the 
trace  of  the  figure.  The  object 
of  this  work  is  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  re- 
doubt by  flanking  the  angles  of  the  square. 

Bastiontd  forts  are  constructed  in  the  field  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  permanent  works; 

the  distance  A  B,  or  exterior 
side  of  the  polygon,  should 
not  exceed  the  range  of  mus- 
ketry. They  are  employed 
only  in  fortifying  important 
positions,  and  require  accord- 
ingly to  be  constructed  in 
a  more  solid  manner  than 
other  works  of  a  temporary  nature. 

The  last  class  of  field-works  comprehends /tiu» 
of  various  descriptions.  Continued  lines  are 
constructed  to  enclose  a  ftont,  or  connect  prin- 
cipal works  with  one  another  by  a  continued 
|varapet.  They  are  constructed,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  redans,  tenailies,  or  bastions, 
placed  at  intervals.  From  the  descriptions  given 
above,  the  diflPerent  forms  of  the  rrdan  linty 
t*  nailh  linc^  and  bastion  line  will  be  reaidUy  con- 
ceived. Sometimes  they  are  formed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  faces  and  flanks  at  right  angles.    In 


this  case  they  are  called  indented  lines.  The 
flanks  are  about  a  fourth  of  the  length  of  the 
faces,  and  afford  a  defence  to  the  ditches.  Lines 
with  intervals  consist  of  isolated  works,  as  re- 
dans or  redoubts,  placed  at  intervals  so  as  to 
uflord  one  another  a  mutual  defence. 

Besides  the  works  now  enumerated,  various 
expedients  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent, 
or  at  least  to  render  more  difficult,  the  ap- 
proaches of  an  enemy.  Among  these  are  P<2^<- 
aadiSf  abatis^  trous-dt-loup,  chevaiuc-de-jrite, 
crtfV's*  /('f  t^  &c. 

The  principal  anthois  on  Fortification  besides 
those  mentioned  above  are  Errard,  Stevinua, 
Antoine  de  Ville,  De  Pagan,  Mallet,  Belidor, 
Blondel,  Bisset,  Mouz^   &c     [Ibon  Abmoub 

PULTR.] 

romm  (Lat).  In  Roman  Antiquities,  an 
open  space  before  any  buildings,  especially 
before  sepulchres.  The  fora  of  the  Romans 
were  lai^e  open  squares,  surrounded  by  tera- 
plesi,  houses,  basilicie,  or  porticoes ;  they  served 
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88  market  places,  as  well  as  for  publie  meeting 
of  the  citizens,  and  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  forum  was  also,  in  later  tiroes, 
used  fnr  the  shows  of  gladiator&  There  w^re 
in  Rome  fourteen  fora  for  the  sale  of  godis, 
provisions,  and  merchandise ;  these  were  thenre 
called  fora  venalia.  There  were  three  others 
for  civU  and  judicial  proceedings,  called  /ni 
civilia  and  jtidictalia;  one  of  these  was  the 
Forum  of  Tn^an,  of  which  the  column  ereettfd 
in  memory  of  his  victories  over  the  Dadans 
was  the  principal  ornament     [Agoba^] 

Fossa  (Lat.  a  trench).  In  Zoolc^y,  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  depressions  on  the  external  i^ir- 
I  face  ;  generally  the  seat  of  cutaneous  gl&oda, 
as  the  liichri/mal  fossa  in  deer  and  antelupns. 
thejuffidarfossa^  in^uinaJ  fossa^  &c. 

Fossa  OwaIls«  A  depression  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  hearty  which  in  the  fetal  AaXit 
opened  into  the  left  auricle,  forming  the/broiitc-a 
ovale. 

Fosse  (Fr.).     [Ditch.] 

Fossil  (Lat.  fossilis,  from  fodio,  /  difX 
Literally,  anything  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Tne 
term  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  organic  remiiiD± 

Fossil  Farina.    A  soft  carbonate  of  lime. 

FossUlferoos  Xoeks.  Rocks  oontaining 
fossils  or  organic  remains.  Rocks  are  thus  de- 
signated which  have  been  found  in  anypsut 
to  contain  fossils,  although  in  some  places  th^j 
may  not  exhibit  them.  Thus,  many  8and^t€«t« 
are  in  part  barren  of  orf^anic  remains ;  but  ts 
such  remains  are  found  in  some  sandstones,  tbe 
latter  belong  to  the  fossili  ferous  series.  Mecha- 
nical rocks  without  any  fossils  are  not  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  any  conntiy.  Even  slates  and 
greatly  metamorphised  limestonea  almost  al- 
ways contain  some  proof  of  their  having  ori- 
ginated in  the  vicinity  of  life,  and  haidly  aoy 
sandstones  not  actually  quartntes  can  be  re- 
garded as  without  fossils.  Oneiaa  has  lately 
been  recognised  as  fossiliferous.  The  tena 
is  therefore  better  explained  by  negative  thao 
positive  expressions.  Onnites,  lava,  ba»lt, 
and  mica  schist  have  never  yet  been  found 
to  show  organic  marks  even  of  the  faintest 
kind,  and  they  are  for  the  present  therefor? 
excluded  from  the  list  of  fassiliferons  rocks; 
everything  else  is  included. 

Fossoros  (Lat.  diners).  An  exteosrre 
group  of  Aculeate  Hymenopterons  insects,  most 
of  the  species  of  which  are  organued  for  exca- 
vating cells  in  earth  or  wood,  in  which  they  buzv 
other  insects  in  a  wounded  and  feeble  state,  ai»i 
at  the  same  time  deposit  their  eggs;  ao  that 
the  larvse,  when  hatdied,  fljid  a  store  of  food 
prepared  for  their  sustenance.  The  FoascMrial 
Hymenoptera  are  solitary  in  their  habits;  and 
some  species,  which  have  not  the  requisite 
structure  of  the  legs  for  burrowing,  are  parasitic, 
and,  like  the  cuckoo  among  birds^  lay  tlieir  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  species^  at  whose  expense 
the  young  are  reai«d. 

Fossorlal.  In  Zoology,  animals  which  dig 
their  retreats  and  seek  their  food  in  the  earth 
are  so  called.  The  locomotive  extremities, 
which  are  organised  fat  boirowing,  as  those 
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of  the  mule,  or  mole-cricket,  are  called  pedes 
fossorii. 

Fossolate  (Lat.  fosea,  a  trench).  When  a 
tiurf.ice  prettonte  one  or  more  somewhat  long 
aud  narrow  depreesions. 

FoUier.  A  weight  of  lead  containing  eight 
pigs.  At  the  mines  it  is  equal  to  twenty-two 
and  a  half  hundredweight,  but  with  the  plumbers 
in  liondon  it  is  nineteen  and  a  half  nundred- 
weiglit 

Fpocass  (Fr.  fougasse).  In  Fortification, 
a  small  mine,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  under- 
ground. It  sometimes  consists  of  one  or  more 
loaded  shells,  sometimes  of  a  charge  of  powder 
Goyered  with  small  stones. 

Foul*  The  term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
contrary ;  also  to  the  bottom  when  uneven  and 
rocky.     [Anchob;  Fall;  Hawsb.] 

Foundation  (Lat.  fiindatio,  though  only 
used  in  Latin  in  an  architectural  sense).  A  term 
applied  to  such  permanent  institutions  as  were 
intended  at  the  time  of  their  creation  to  serve 
some  purpose  of  utility  or  charity,  or  to  per- 
petuate some  real  or  supposed  service  to  the 
community  or  an  individuAl.  Thus  some  of 
these  institutions  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education  general  or  special,  as  the  endow- 
ments bestowed  on  students,  teachers,  and  pro- 
fessors in  universities,  where  the  benefaction  is 
intended  either  to  stimulate  study,  or  to  aid 
those  who  are  imparting  what  they  have  learnt^ 
by  affording  comparative  leisure  for  the  occu- 
pation which  they  follow.  Some  are  of  a  cha- 
ritable character ;  as,  for  instance,  the  endow- 
ment of  hospitals,  schools,  asylums,  and  alms- 
houses, where  occasional  distress  or  unavoidable 
poverty  furnish  a  plea  for  taking  the  objects 
of  charity  out  of  the  condition  into  which  the 
ordinary  operation  of  social  forces  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  means  of  life  has  put  them.  Or, 
again,  a  foundation  may  be  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  fiicilities  for  the  supply  of  un- 
defined but  probable  services,  as  those  which 
are  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  purely 
s\.-ientific  investigation — ^for  instance,  an  en- 
dowment to  an  observatory.  And  lastly,  some 
may  have  a  distinctly  religious  object.  Thus 
the  college  of  All  Souls  in  Oxford  owes  its 
existence  to  a  benefaction  of  Archbishop  Chi- 
chele,  who  intended  to  supply  a  perpetual 
charity,  in  which  prayers  and  similar  services 
should  be  duly  and  regularly  offered  for  the 
souls  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  various 
wars  with  France. 

The  privilege  of  devoting  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  one's  substance  to  these  and  similar 
purposes  has  been  regarded  with  great  jealousv 
during  the  whole  of  the  legal  histoxy  of  England. 
Grants  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  charitable 
foundations  are  generally  prohibited  under  the 
mortmain  Acts,  though  the  suspension  of  these 
Acts  in  favour  of  any  particular  institution  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  crown,  and  forms 
the  sole  relic  of  that  portion  of  the  prerogative 
which  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  this  country,  under  the  name 
of  the  nan  obstante  clause  or  dispensing  power. 
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It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  motives 
which  led  to  this  hostility  have  ever  been  very 
clearly  expressed,  or  referred  to  any  rational 
principle.  The  preamble  of  the  last  mortmain 
Act  assigns  as  a  reason  for  its  enactments  the 
danger  which  may  arise  from  the  possible 
disherison  of  lawful  heirs,  an  inconvenience 
which  is  not  veiy  obvious  where  there  happens, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  to  be  either  no  heir  at 
all,  or  no  heir  sufficiently  near  to  stimulate  the 
supposed  duty  of  devising  one's  estate  to  rela- 
tions never  heard  of  or  never  cared  for. 

Foundations  or  endowments  have  an  econo- 
mical significance,  and  must  be  governed  and 
regulated  with  a  view  to  public  utility.  It  is 
manifestly  only  f>y  a  consideration  that  tanta- 
mount or  greater  advantages  are  secured  to 
mankind  by  such  a  determination,  that  persons 
can  be  permitted  to  bind  posterity  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  particular  part  of  l^e  soil  of 
any  country  to  permanent  special  puiposes. 
No  right  accorded  to  a  testator,  by  which  he 
can  tAet  death  exercise  a  control  over  the  vo- 
lition of  the  livings  can  be  defended  on  ab- 
stract prindples,  but  only  on  the  entirely  k 
posteriori  considerations  of  probable  public 
benefit;  and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  right  exer- 
cised is  mischievous  to  society,  every  existing 
generation  may  justly  rescind  the  power,  and 
resume  the  impropriation.  And  there  can  be 
no  case  in  which  this  power  of  ultimately  re- 
vising the  terms  of  a  gift  or  grant  for  fataie 
or  permanent  purposes,  and  of  annulling  it  if 
it  should  appear  inexpedient  in  its  effects,  is 
more  inalienable  than  when  the  gift  is  made  in 
something  of  absolutely  limited  quantity  and 
of  great  necessity,  such  as  land.  To  maintain 
that  grants  in  perpetuity  for  special  purposes 
are  so  sacred  as  to  be  taken  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  future  alteration  or  resumption,  is  to 
argue  that  the  dead  may  always  bind  the 
living,  that  those  who  have  long  since  quitted 
the  business  of  human  life  may  continue  to 
control  the  action  of  those  who  are  constrained 
by  all  considerations  of  duty  and  prudence  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  before  them 
in  their  own  generation. 

There  is,  however,  an  economical  defence  for 
some  endowments,  even  in  perpetuity.  In  tlie 
ordinary  course  of  society,  services  proffered^ 
received,  or  exchanged,  have  an  immediately 
intelligible  value.  They  are  produced,  and 
their  production  is  sustained  by  demand ;  and 
if  inoividuals  continually  interpreting  their 
worth,  continually  desire  them,  the  supply  is 
forthcoming  sooner  or  later,  at  home  or  from 
abroad,  and  any  indirect  stimulus  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  mischievous  to  all  parties. 
Not  so,  however,  in  two  cases:  one,  that  in 
which  the  service  is  of  great  and  demonstrable 
value,  but  where  the  value  is  only  remotely  or 
obscurely  applicable  to  the  iumvidual;  the 
other,  where  me  demand  is  exceedingly  urgent, 
but  the  capacity  for  securing  the  supply  is  not 
and  could  not  bo  voluntarily,  rapidly,  or  even 
ultimately  possessed  by  the  person  deriving  the 
advantage  in  question. 
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T^niler  the  first  of  these  fall  such  endcw- 
nii  nt.«  as  are  made  for  educational  pmposefi. 
We  all  know  how  much  economical  Talue  is 
added  to  labour  when  it  is  educated.  But  to 
wait  till  those  who  are  ignorant^  vicious,  or 
dJMhouest  wish  to  be  taught,  would  be  the 
silli(>st  act  of  the  laziest  optimism.  Of  eoune 
the  assertion  of  this  principle  does  not  inyolTe 
the  assertion  of  its  details,  or  determine  that 
this  or  that  method  is  to  be  adopted  in  im- 
parting the  education  needed ;  but  it  does  im- 
ply that  when  the  morality  of  society  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  indiyiduals  are  far  more 
advanoed  than  at  present,  the  supplemen- 
tary aids  of  primary  education  may  be  aban- 
doned. Similar  reasoning:)  apply  to  the  higher 
branches  of  study  and  thought.  Every  moral 
and  mat4>rial  improvement,  every  political  and 
economical  reform,  has  been  achieved  by  theory 
at  the  expense  of  experience.  It  was  out  of  the 
comparative  leisure  afforded  by  an  endowment 
that  Adam  Smith  announced  those  theories 
which,  with  some  corrections  and  additions, 
are  now  recognised  as  equivalent  to  social 
laws,  but  which  directly  contravened  experience 
in  the  first  instance.  It  was  in  complete  op- 
position to  experience  that  Galileo  developed 
the  true  solar  system,  and  made  it  possible  to 
transfer  the  study  of  the  heavens  from  the 
dreams  of  the  astrologer  to  the  practical  labours 
of  the  scientific  naWgiitor.  There  is  certainly 
no  depart mr-nt  of  hunuin  thought  which  has 
not  been  illustrated  by  patient  speculative 
enquiry,  and  as  yet  nothing  has  aided  such 
enquiry  so  much  as  the  existence  of  endowed 
foundations. 

In  the  second  place,  foundations  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  where  the  demand  is  urgent, 
necessary,  and  natural,  but  the  capacity  to  secure 
t  he  supply  is  wanting.  Such  are  hospitals  and 
asylums.  The  services  of  experienced  physicians 
and  surgeons  are  necessarily  costly,  and  in 
ordinary  cases  wholly  beyond  the  means  of 
many  members  of  the  community.  The  most 
frequent  of  the  cases,  too,  in  which  the  service  is 
required  arc  unforeseen,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  provided  for,  at  least  in  any  great  degree. 
The  accident  which  may  deprive  a  man  and  his 
family  of  his  bread,  the  sickness  which  may 
prostrate  his  energies,  the  disease  which  may 
paralyse  his  mind,  are  contingencies  which  fall 
within  the  calculations  of  a  statistical  average, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  be  justly  or  necessanly 
present  to  an  individual  labourer.  The  charity, 
therefore,  which  provides  aid  or  refuge  from 
these  calamities,  is  wholesome,  expedient  and 
just,  and  could  not  be  discouraged  without  a 
serious  public  detriments 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  endowments 
for  the  mlucation  of  orphans  and  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  support  them.  The  in- 
ability may  be  the  vice  of  the  parent^  but  it 
cannot  be  the  sin  of  the  child.  Hence,  if  such 
institutions  can  be  preserved  from  abuse,  and 
if  the^'  are  found  to  be  always  necessary,  society 
may  justly!  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  i-eceive  the  bounty  or  aid, 
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interfere  to  lighten  undeserved  and  kelplei« 
suffering. 

Foondatloiis.  In  Architecture,  the  lover 
part  of  a  wall,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  in- 
sistent mass  is  raised,  and  always  of  a  much 
greater  thickness  than  sadi  insistent  vail. 
The  practice  of  the  ancients  of  laying  thf 
foundations  on  concrete,  composed  of  hydranlio 
or  other  lime  (as  they  may  be  required  to  rndi^ 
the  effects  of  water,  or  otherwise)  mixed  with 
coarse  gravel,  has  been  lately  revived  with  con- 
siderable success.  When  concrete  is  well  ma^p, 
it  is  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Unfoxtmutclj 
in  England  the  proper  raiode  of  using  lime  i^ 
so  little  understood,  that  the  concrete  gen(>nllT 
employed  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  saril 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cementitious  n»teHal. 
Sand  is,  however,  a  good  foundation  proTidf<i 
it  be  prevented  firom  spreading  laterally. 

Fowndliig'  or  rovndry.  The  building  in 
which  various  metals  are  cast  into  maoitJb  or 
shapes.  Such  of  the  details  of  the  pn)cesses 
carried  on  in  the  respective  metal  foundries  m 
are  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  will 
be  found  under  the  heads  of  themetalstoirh->h 
they  refer.  The  furnaces  used  in  fusing  aihi 
founding  metals  are  variously  constracted,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  metal  and  the 
quantity  to  be  operated  upon;  and  fre- 
quently furnaces  of  different  oonstraptions 
are  employed  in  the  same  foundry.  The  vind 
furnace,  blast  furnace,  and  reverberatoiy  fbmac*', 
are  the  forms  which  are  modi  gener&llv  em- 
ployed. The  wind  furnace  is  either  equar**  ^r 
circular,  and  varies  in  dimensions,  accordiDj;  to 
the  size  of  the  crucibles  which  it  is  intended  to 
contain,  and  which  are  placed  upon  proper 
supports  resting  generally  upon  the  bars  or 
gratiug  of  the  fhmace.  It  has  three  apertQT«?9 ; 
one  above,  for  the  purpose  of  introducin?  th«» 
crucible  and  fuel,  and  which  is  usually  acfe-i 
by  a  fire  tile  or  brick ;  another  below,  for  thf 
purpose  of  admitting  the  air,  so  as  to  p«» 
through  the  grate  and  fuel,  and  up  t'le  chimn*'/ ; 
and  the  third  communicating  with  the  chimney, 
which  should  be  lofty  and  supplied  with  i 
damper,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
draught  of  air  througn  the  firenkce,  and  cod- 
sequentlv  also  the  heat  producecL 

The  blast  furnace  differs  from  the  prrading 
in  having  no  grating,  and  in  the  air  being  snf- 
plied  by  a  bellows  or  blowing  machine.  Tb« 
construction  of  these  furnaces  is  mnch  wifd, 
according  to  circumstances;  but  the  laigestaod 
most  perfect  are  those  employed  in  the  iroo 
works. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  is  so  oonstncted, 
that  the  flame  and  hot  air  from  the  fireplafe 
are  directed  into  a  separate  cavi^  intennediate 
between  it  and  the  chimney,  jn  this  earity, 
commonly  called  the  hearth^  the  materials  to  h» 
fused  are  placed ;  and  there  is  an  aperture  cob* 
nected  with  it  by  which  the  fused  metal  is 
suffered  to  run  out^  or  through  which  it  may  b? 
removed  in  ladles  for  the  purpose  of  suj^lyisg 
the  moulds. 

The   materials  of    which  the  moulds  ut 
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formed  are  very  vnrious.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
Htereotjpe  founding,  they  consist  of  piaster  of 
Paris ;  in  bronze  works  for  fig;ures  and  statues, 
they  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
sand,  and  brickdust,  and  require  the  utmost 
skill  and  care  in  their  preparation.  Iron  is 
usually  east  in  sand ;  brass  and  other  metals 
in  day ;  and  veiy  frequently  the  moulds  are 
made  of  cast  iron. 

WcmnOMng  Boapitala*  In  those  ancient 
nations  with  the  details  of  whose  social  life  we 
are  acquainted,  the  practice  of  exposing  new> 
bom  infants  seems  to  hare  been,  as  it  is  at 
this  day  in  China,  a  species  of  legitimate  in- 
fanticide. Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle,  nor 
in  general  any  political  writers  of  antiquity, 
condemn  it ;  they  merely  profess  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  healthier  and 
stronger,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  weakly. 
Among  the  Greeks  a  more  tender  mother  chose 
the  market-place,  or  some  temple  for  the  ex- 
posure of  her  child,  in  order  to  have  the  chance 
of  some  charitable  hand  succouring  it:  if  its 
death  was  desired,  it  was  abandoned  in  solitary 
places;  and  their  dramas  and  romances  are 
full  of  narratives  in  which  this  custom  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  interest  Thebes,  in  re- 
publican Greece,  is  the  only  state  in  which  the 
exposure  of  children  is  kaiown  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  law.  The  practice  of  exposure 
was  common  in  republican  Rome :  the  law  is 
doubtfuL  The  street  called  Velabrum  (Juvenal, 
Sat.  vi.)  and  the  column  called  Lactaria  (from 
this  circumstance,  according  to  some  antiqua- 
ries) were  places  usually  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Abandoned  children  were  declared  by 
law  to  be  the  slaves  or  absolute  property  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  brought  up;  and 
several  were  saved  from  death,  not  from  human 
motives,  but  that  their  foster-fathers  might,  by 
mutilating  their  persons,  and  exhibiting  them 
in  the  streets,  derive  an  infamous  livelihood 
from  the  alms  given  them  by  the  passengers. 
At  length  the  progress  of  Christianity  put 
an  end  to  these  disgusting  enormities.  The 
exposure  of  children  was  made  a  punishable 
offence  in  ▲.  d.  374 ;  and  their  slavexy  was 
abolished  by  an  edict  of  Justinian  in  630. 

In&nticide  has  most  properly  been  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  made  a  capital 
offence  in  almost  all  modem  countries.  But  it 
WHS  early  supposed  that  were  the  exposure  or 
abandonment  of  children  whoUy  prohibited, 
there  would,  despite  of  all  that  could  be  done 
to  prevent  it,  be  a  great  deal  of  in&nticide.  In 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling,  it 
has  been  customary  in  the  Christian  world, 
from  a  very  remote  period,  to  connive  at  the 
abandonment  of  children,  and  to  provide  means 
for  the  support  of  those  that  might  be  aban- 
doned; and  hence  the  ongin  of  foundling 
hospittds. 

^  The  first  distinct  trace  of  an  express  founda- 
tion for  foundlings  is  at  Milan  in  787.  In 
1070  the  order  of  Brothers  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  established  with  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  sick,  orphans,  and  foundlings. 
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After  that  time  this  species  of   foundations 
rapidly  multiplied  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
But  while  private  beneficence  was  thus  exerted 
in  their  behalf^  the  church,  which  in  the  earlier 
period  had  undertaken  the  general  care  of  them, 
seems  by  degrees  to  have  thrown  on  the  com- 
monalty, in  most  European  countries,  the  charge 
of  nourishing  such  as  were  not  received  into 
any  of  the  foimdadons.    Traces  of  legal  con- 
tests between  the  religious  and  civil  establish- 
ments on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  France  through  the  whole  sixteenth 
century.      The  uncertain    state  of   the  law 
rendered  their  preservation  in   that  country 
extremely  precarious.     St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  undertook  their 
cause ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  Found- 
ling Hospital  of  Paris,  in  1670,  is  due  to  his 
efforts.    In  the  provinces,  and  in  most  Catholic 
countries,  and  in  those  under  the  Greek  Church, 
public  charity  took  the  same  direction. 

It  has  been  customarv  in  these  establish- 
ments to  receive  all  children  brought  to 
them,  without  enquiring  whether  they  were 
the  fruit  of  regular  marriages  or  of  illicit 
amours.  It  seems  idle  to  deny  that  the 
multiplication  of  such  establishments,  by  pro- 
viding a  ready  method  for  disposing  of 
children,  must  have  hindered  a  few  cases  of 
infanticide  ;  but  tlie  injury  they  have  done  to 
public  morals,  and  the  waste  of  human  life 
which  they  have  occasioned,  aru  ten  timeH 
greater  evils  than  any  they  have  obviated. 
Well-informed  persons  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries have  long  been  aware  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  foundling  hospitals ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  noTery  distant  period  they  will  be 
ever}'where  suppressed.     In  France  the  multi- 

Elication  of  these  hospitals,  and  of  exposures, 
as  at  last  called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  frightfrd  immorality,  mortality,  <md  ex- 
pense which  attend  it.  In  1680,  ten  years 
after  its  foundation,  the  great  hospital  at  Paris 
admitted  890  ;  in  1750,  4,000;  in  1830,  nearly 
8,000.  In  all  France  there  were  nourished  at 
the  public  expense,  in  1784,  40,000  children ; 
in  1809,  69,000;  1826,  118,000.  The  number 
in  1848  was  98,872,  and  it  is  still  decreasing. 
It  varies  greatly  in  the  different  departments ; 
being  greatest  in  the  north,  centre,  and  south ; 
least  in  the  eastern  departments  bordering  on 
Germany,  and  in  the  western,  or  Brittany,  La 
Vend^  &c.  The  statistics  of  France  plaiiilY 
show  that  it  is  '  not  poverty,  but  luxury,  which 
produces  exposures.'  (Terme  and  Montfalcon, 
Uistoire  cUs  Enfans  Trouvis,)  The  two  great 
measures  for  reducing  the  burden  which  have 
lately  been  partially  put  in  execution,  are  the 
suppression  of  the  turning-boxes,  or,  in  other 
words,  rendering  the  abandonment  ^t<&//c;  and 
the  removal  of  the  new-bom  children  into 
another  department,  which,  it  is  said,  always 
produces,  when  tried,  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  exposures.  In  Italy,  Belgium,  ^., 
similar  institutions  prevail,  and  a  similar  in- 
crease of  burden  has  of  late  years  been  felt.  It 
has,  no  doubt^  been  augmented  by  the  improve- 
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ment  which  haa  taken  place  ii;  the  management 
of  these  unfortunate  creatures.  Formerly  death 
Boon  relieved  the  institutions  of  their  main- 
tf^nance.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
80  per  cent  of  the  children  are  said  to  have 
died  at  Paris  in  a  single  year ;  90  at  Marseilles ; 
91  at  Dublin.  The  mortality  is  now  much  dimi- 
nished ;  though  it  is  tliought  that  in  France 
n«*arly  60  per  cent,  still  die  in  their  first  year. 
The  whole  number  of  children  annually  exposed 
is  said  to  be,  at  St.  Pet<Tsburg,  about  46  per 
cent  of  those  bom;  liome,  28;  Lisbon,  26; 
Vienna,  23;  Paris,  21.  In  England,  Captain 
Thomas  Coram  is  celebrated  for  his  establish- 
ment of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  1739.  It 
was  extremely  popular  at  the  time,  and  for 
many  years  was  assisted  by  frequent  votes  of 
parliament  Similar  institutions  were  projected 
in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  enormous 
increase  of  abandonments,  and  the  expense 
which  tliey  occasioned,  produced  such  an  al- 
teration in  public  opinion,  that  the  system  of 
the  foundling  hospital  was  entirely  altered ;  j 
and,  nutunthstanding  its  name,  it  is  now  de- 
stined merely  for  the  reception  of  orphans. 
Abandoned  children  in  England  become  bur- 
dens to  the  parish  in  which  they  are  found. 

ronnt  or  Font  (Fr.  fonds).  The  quantity 
of  types  ot  any  particular  sort  in  a  printing 
office,  whether  it  be  great  or  smalL  Thus  a 
small  fount  may  consist  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
pounds  weight,  comprising  the  usual  proportion 
of  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  a 
large  fount  of  thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand 
pounds  weight,  or  more.  When  the  typefounder 
has  not  cast  a  proportionable  number  of  each 
type,  the  letters  required  are  called  imper' 
fictions,  aa  making  the  rest  of  the  fount  im- 
perfect 

Fonntaln  (Lat  fons).  By  this  term  is 
designated  any  natural  or  artificial  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  water  springs  up.  In 
natural  fountains  the  ascensional  efibrt  ia  pro- 
duced by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  water 
itself;  m  artificial  fountains  it  is  produced 
either  by  the  same  pressure,  or  by  that  of  com- 
pressed air,  or  sometimes  by  machinery. 

Natural  fountains  have  their  origin  as  follows: 
The  rain  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  is 
absorbed  in  three  different  ways.  One  part  of 
it  collects  in  rills  on  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
these  unite  in  streams  or  rivulets,  which  flowing 
into  one  another  form  rivers,  and  thus  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  ocean.  A  second  part  is  taken 
up  in  giving  humidity  to  the  soil,  from  ii^ich 
it  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation. 
A  third  portion  descends  into  the  earth,  through 
soils  of  a  spongy  or  porous  nature,  or  through 
crevices  and  interstices  in  the  strata,  until  it 
meets,  frequently  at  a  very  considerable  depth, 
with  strata  through  which  it  cannot  penetrate, 
and  is  then  collected  in  subterraneous  reservoirs. 
When  confined  in  this  manner,  it  is  subject  to 
the  pressure  of  the  water  which  fills  the  channels 
through  which  it  has  descended ;  and  when  this 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  earth,  the  water 
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breaks  through  the  superficial  strata,  and  gushes 
forth  in  a  spring.  But  if  the  strength  of  th« 
superincumbent  materials  exceed  the  hyil^> 
static  pressure,  the  water  will  remain  Btonnl  ap 
as  it  were  in  the  subterraneous  reeerroir.  Now 
if  the  ground  abore  such  a  reaervoir,  or  any 
channel  communicating  with  it,  be  perforated, 
the  water,  having  fr^ee  access  to  the  opeDin^. 
will  rise  in  it  till  it  attains  the  level  of  tbc 
highest  part  of  the  channels  from  which  it  i<« 
supplied.  If  this  level  is  above  the  suiCice  of 
the  ground,  the  water  will  have  a  tendencj  to 
rise ;  and  when  the  ascensional  force  is  cud- 
siderable,  it  may  by  proper  means  be  fonoeJ 
into  a  fountain.  That  subterraneous  reserroin 
formed  in  this  manner  exist  in  great  abondaaot>, 
and  at  great  depths  under  the  surffioe,  we  hare 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  focility  with  which 
water  may  be  obtained  in  almoest  all  good- 
tries  from  Artesian  Weiis.  [AirrBSUir  Well  ; 
Htdbodtnaiocs.] 

VouBtalB  of  Hero*     An   ingenioos  hj* 
draulic  machine,   of  which  the  invention  » 
ascribed  to  Hero  of  Alexandria,  who  liW 
about  150  yean  before  our  era.     Its  prindple 
is    the    transmission    of    the    pressure  fqs- 
tained  by  a  body  of  water  in  one  vessel  to 
that  in  another  by  means  of  the  elastiritv  of 
air.     The  essential  parts  of  the  i^nratas  c«>q- 
sist  of  two  close  vessels,  A  and  ^  the  fii^t 
placed  at  some  height  above 
the  other,   and   connected 
by  a  frame ;  and  of  three 
tubes  or  pipes,  of  which  the 
first,  ab,  aescenda  from  a 
basin  C  to  yery  near  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  vessel 
B ,  the  second,  cd^  rises  from 
the  summit  of  the  yessel  B 
to  the  top  of  A ;  the  third, 
«/,  rising  from  the  lower 
part  of  A  to  some  height 
above  A«  and  forming  &e  jet  at  /.    Coooeire 
the  vessel  A  to  be  fill^  with  water,  and  B  with 
air.    In  this  diapoaition  of  the  araaiatos,  l^t 
water  be  poured  into  the  basin  C;  this  will 
descend  tluough  the  pipe  a  6,  and  gradoallr  fill 
the  vessel  B.     But  as  it  rises  in  B  the  air  in 
that  vessel  escapes  through  the  pipe  ed!,  and  is 
compressed  at  tne  top  of  A,  and,  by  its  spriog 
or  elasticity,  forces  the  water  through  the  tuW 
«/,  and  thus  produces  a  jet  at  /,  which  will 
continue  until  the  vessel  A  is  nearly  emptiini, 
or  B  nearly  filled.    The  force  which  prodo^^ 
the  jet  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  coloniD  i<f 
water,  the  height  of  which  is  equal  to  tb« 
difference  of  the  levels  of  the  water  in  C  and  B : 
according  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  water 
should  spout  to  a  height  above  its  level  in  A 
equal  to  that  distance ;  but  its  friction  against 
the  walla  of  the  tube  ef,  and  the  resife-tanoe  to 
its  ascent  offered  by  the  air,  prevent  more  than 
a  fraction  of  this  height  being  attained. 

The  second  figure  represents  the  fountain  of 
Hero  in  another  form.  Ana]^)aratQsoonstrart«d 
on  this  principle  is  employMi  for  draining  tht* 
water  from  the  mines  of  SchemnitcinHnngMy- 


FOURIER'S   THEOREM 

Voiirier's  Tbeorem.  An  important  al- 
gebraical theorem  discovered  by  Fourier  at  the 
commeocement  of  the  present  century,  though 
only  published  in  1831,  after  his  death.  Although 
tneoretically  inferior  to   Sturm^s  Theorem,   it 
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oxide  of  amyle,  of  modern  chemists ;  its  formula 
ia  CioHxiO  +  H  O.     [Amylb.] 

7ovilla«  In  Botany,  the  matter  contained 
within  the  grains  of  pollen. 

Vowler*s  MCineral  Solution.    A  solution 


provides  us  with  a  convenient  method  of  ascer-  of  arsenite  of  potassa  introduced  into  medicine 
taining  the  maximum  number  of  real  roots  of  by  Br.  Fowler  of  Stafford,  as  a  substitute  for  a 
an  equation  which  lie  between  prescribed  limits,  similar  preparation,  sold  as  a  quack  medicine. 
It  may  be  thus  enunciated:  The  number  of  real  under  the  name  of  Tasttless  Ague  Drops.  The 
roots  of  an  equation  F  (or)  =  0  which  lie  between  Liquor  Arstnicalis  of  the  Pharmacfpreia  is  for 
given  limits  a  and  iS  cannot  exceed  the  difference  .  the  same  purpose. 

7owUner*  The  art  of  catching  birds  with 
nets,  birdlime,  decoys,  or  other  devices.  It  is 
also  used  for  taking  birds  with  hawks,  falcons, 
and  other  birds  of  prey ;  more  properly  called 
falconry  and  hawking. 

Fox.    [VuLFBS  and  Canis.] 
Fox.    A  particular  kind  of  strand  made  of 
rope-yams. 

Vozfflowe.  The  Digitalis  purpurea,  a  common 
indigenous  plants  the  leaves  of  which,  when 
carefully  dried  and  powdered,  or  made  into  a 
tincture  or  infusion,  are  used  in  medicine.  In 
small  and  repeated  doses  it  lowers  the  pulse  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  and  produces  debility 
and  fiunting ;  combined  with  other  remedies,  it 
forms  an  ingredient  in  some  powerful  diuretics. 
[Digitalis.] 

Vraotlon*  In  Arithmetic,  one  or  mor« 
aliquot  parta  of  unity.  In  order  to  form  a 
precise  idea  of  a  fraction  of  any  unit,  we  must 
consider  the  unit  to  be  divided  into  a  certain 
whole  number  of  equal  parts,  of  which  parta 
we  take  one,  two,  three,  &c.  The  expression 
of  a  fraction  therefore  necessarily  invulves  two 
whole  numbers;  namely,  one  to  denote  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  divided, 
and  the  other  to  express  how  many  of  the^e 
parts  are  to  be  taken  to  form  the  fraction.  The 
first  of  these  numbers  is  culhd  the  cUnoTninator, 
and  the  second  the  numerator,  and  the  firaction 
is  denoted  by  placing  the  numerator  above  the 
denominator  with  a  line  or  bar  between  them. 
Thus  seven  eighths  is  represented  by  the 
^mbol  |. 

A  fraction  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
quotient  that  arises  from  the  division  of  its 
numerator  by  ita  denominator.  For  example, 
the  expression  itetfen  eighths,  or  seven  times  the 
eighth  part  of  unity,  is  identical  with  the  ex- 
pression the  eighth  part  of  siven  units,  or  sipen 
divided  by  eight. 

From  the  above  definitions  of  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  a  fraction,  the  following 
consequences  result:  1.  If,  without  altering 
the  denominator  of  a  fraction,  we  multiply 
or  divide  its  numerator  by  any  number,  the 
new  fraction  will  be  so  many  times  greater  or 
less  than  the  original  fraction.  2.  If,  with- 
out altering  the  numerator,  we  multiply  or 
divide  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  any 
number,  the  new  fraction  will  be  so  many  times 
smaller  in  the  former  case,  and  so  many  times 
greater  in  the  latter,  than  the  original  fraction. 
3.  The  value  of  a  fraction  is  not  altered  l>y 
multiplying  or  dividing  both  numerator  and  de- 
nominator by  the  same  number.     It  is  on  these 


between  the  variations  in  sign  presented  by  the 
two  series 

F(a),F(a),F'(a),  .     .     .  F«»(a); 
F(/3),F'(^),F"(i3),  .    .    .F*"Xi3). 

The  demonstration  of  this  theorem,  given  in  all 
text-books,  is  based  upon  the  following  two 
properties  :  I.  Whenever  during  its  gradual 
increase,  x  passes  through  a  root  of  F  (jr)»0, 
the  series 

F(jr),F(jr).F'(x) FW(x) 

loses  as  many  variations  of  sign  as  there  are 
roots  equal  to  that  root.  2.  The  series  never 
gains  variations  of  sign  when  tJie  derived  func- 
tions vanish,  and  never  loses  them  but  in  even 
numbers.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  aaO 
the  above  series  reduces  itself  to  that  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  given  eqxiation,  taken  in  in- 
verse order,  and  when  /3  «  -i-  oo  the  series  pre- 
sents no  variations  of  sign;  so  that  for  these 
two  limits,  Fourier's  theorem  coincides  with 
DsscABTBS*  Rule  of  Signs. 

There  is  another  theorem  in  the  integral 
calculus,  due  to  the  same  eminent  mathema- 
tician, whicli  must  here  be  mentioned,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  also  frequently  referred  to  as  Fourier's 
Theorem.  According  to  it^  any  function  /(x) 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  double 
integral,  thus: 

f{x)^l  j  '^^J*  cos  w(*-tr)/(v)  dv\ 


a  formula  of  the  greatest  importance  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematics.  For  its  demon- 
stration, as  well  as  its  exact  signification,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  De  Morgan's  Differ^ 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus',  to  a  very  able 
paper  by  Prof.  &x>le  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxi. ;  or  to  Fonrier^s 
Thiorie  de  la  Chaleur,  Paris  1822,  in  which 
the  theorem  originally  appeared. 

Fonrierlsm.  A  system  of  political  and 
social  government  has  been  so  called  from  the 
name  of  its  founder,  or  rather  imaginer,  Charles 
Fourier  of  Be8an9on.     [Sociausx.] 

Vourtli.  In  Music,  one  of  the  harmonical 
intervals ;  so  called  as  being  the  fourth  in 
order  of  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale  from  the 
fundamental  The  ratio  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  two  sounds  producing  the  interval  of  the 
fourth  is  3  :  4. 

Vonsel  OU  or  rasel  OU  (Gr.  ^^,  I  pro- 
duce). An  oil  contained  in  corn-spirit  and 
potato-spirit,  which  gives  to  those  liquors  a 
disagreeable  taste  and  smell.  When  purified 
it  constitutes  Uie  amylic  alcohol,  or  hyarate  of 
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thrt-^  prin<npi4^  that  the  prscti<nl  ral«s  for  the 
a^i'iition.  subtraction,  malti plication,  and  diri- 
iii<>n  of  fnt't  ionn  are  gPDonded. 

A  fraHion  vho^e  nam^rntor  and  denomina- 
U)T  CT/QTain  no  common  factor  is  said  to  be  in 
it  11  LfU^^st  UriiU.  A  prtrp^r  fracticm  it  one 
wh<^Hie  (Unomtiuitor  exceeds  ita  nnm«*rator; 
wh^>««  value.  cf)i\M<\\itii\\j,  ia  U'va  than  unity. 
A  fraHi.in  iih'-»<w  numerator  exceeds  ita  deno- 
miniit'»^  an!  whi«'h  i^  coniw^aentlj  prpater  than 
uiiiTy,  is  Haul  to  l*e  an  improjt^ /ractv*n.  Snch  a 
fnu'tion  may  be  exprt'H«>«d  aa  a  sum  of  a  whole 
nDm(«er  and  a  ynt^er  fnu-tion ;  tha.%  ^  ^2  -f  |. 
This  ri'inilt,  written  in  the  form  2f,  is  called  a 
ffiixfd  nunifMT.  A  fraction  whose  numerator  and 
denominator  con<iiist  of  other  fractions  or  mixed 
niim>>eni  is  termed  a  compound  or  complex 
frcLctum^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simple 
fraction  to  which  it  may  always  be  ledueed. 

Thus  -^ — f  IB  a  complex  fraction  equal  to  the 

frimple  improper  fraction  ||  (v  to  the  mixed 
nnml>er  1^.  For  one  yery  important  class  of 
cr^mf»lex  fractions,  see  CosmNCXD  FBAcnoir. 

Fractions  whr^se  denominators  are  powers 
of  10  are  termed  dtcimal  fractions,  and  are 
expressed  by  a  different  notation.  [Dscimal 
Fkactioit.] 

Vvaetlon*  ▼aaisblar*  An  algebraical 
fraction  which,  under  a  certain  hypothesis,  as- 

sumes  the  indeterminate  form  «.     Thus 

JT-I 

is  a  Tanishing  fraction  when  xaL  The 
true  Talue  of  a  vanishing  fraction  is  the 
limit  to  which  it  approaches,  as  the  hypo- 
thesis which  causes  the  fraction  to  vanish 
is  fjjadually  approached.  Thus,  as  x  ap- 
proaches the  crttiral  value  1  in  the  above 
example,  the  fraction  approaches  the  limit  2. 
The  general  method  of  finding  the  true  value  of 
a  vanishing  fraction  is  to  replace  its  numerator 
and  denominator  by  their  differential  coeffi- 
cientN,  and  to  stibstitute  in  the  result  the 
critical  value  of  the  variable;  should  the  frac- 
tion thus  derived  be  again  a  vanishing  one,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated.  Thus,  forx^l 
a%  "  a  fl'logfl  _  dloga 
4«  Z  6  "  6*  log  ft  ~  6 log  6' 

,  Partial.  [Partial  Fractioxs.] 
(liSt.  fractura,  from  frvngo,  / 
break).  In  Mineralogy.  When  minerals  are 
broken,  they  either  exhibit  a  smooth  r^uLir 
surface,  to  which  the  term  cleavage  is  generally 
applied ;  or  they  give  an  irregular  or  uneven 
surface,  termed  n.  fracture.  Werner,  who  first 
employed  this  character  in  his  description  of 
minerals,  divides  their  vsrious  fractures  into 
compact^  fibrous,  radiated,  and  foliated.  The 
terms  earthy,  granvl-ar,  uneven,  hackly,  and 
epHnUrtf,  toe  meanings  of  which  will  be 
su^ciently  obvious,  are  employed  by  other 
niinenilogists. 

Fbactube.  In  Surgery,  this  term  is  limited 
to  broken  bones.  Such  accidents  are  generally 
the  result  of  external  force ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  powerful  action  of  certain 
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muscles  mav  cause  a 
the  ca<>e  in  reg^ird  to  iLir  /• 
Frartures  are  distin^^  «hr«i 
transtrrf^,  o^Jupie  M:ai  '  -*.  *  r  •«.  '.^-\'^\z 
upon  the  direction  in  wLi:*:  Vj*  '••^-  >  :~  »--  . 
and  into  aimpU  and  o^-^^  « 'i!.  ir^-^^rLr-'  ^:«  i 
the  arcumstancps  with  w'— .  i  lir  ^.'^  -* 
acoorapani«il  By  »t,»  w  f-^'  ^  kltt- "j 
mean  a  suddenly  form»-i  Ir*-**^  :r  tr-  -  i- 
tinuity  of  one  or  more-  *•  w^^.  wril  i*  izj  -r^-- 
nal  wound  commnni -ati^;!  Ti:*«-rs-.lT  wl  *:- 
fracture ;  >jy  a  c^/mp  und  f-c  z.r*  ^j^t^  F^^rv 
the  same  sort  of  injcir  of  a  ♦•.i*  or  i^.i-a. 
attended  with  a  laceral.'on  of  t'*>  zr^-zzzj-i'*. 
which  laceration  may  I*  p*r«lTKr<ii  *t  ir*  rr- 
tnsion  of  one  or  both  eni*  uf  the  fn.*^'* 
through  the  skin,  or  by  a  V-U  cr  x>»r  '.•  cj 
which  enters  or  otherwise  wkx::  I-  tl.-  t^C"  z^"* 
at  the  same  moment  that  it  bre-As  tlsr  L»  :.-. 

iFazxrx.] 
at.  frMgx,  struM  ^t'fri^t\    iV 
Strawberry   plant  forms   a  g**m*  of  Et^-'P 
known  by  its  ten-cleft  c^ilyx.  in  five  petals,  t-  i 
I  its  seeds  inserted  on  a  fl»^hy  r«vptaele.    Tl* 
latter  forms  the  fruit   known  as  the  Smv- 
berry,   one   of  the   most  grsteful  ard  w::-- 
some  of  all  our  hardy  friiits.      The  rtr-' -» 
I  of  the  Strawberry  are  very  numeroQ5,  aztd  ^  •'* 
■  from  several  dii<tinct  spt-cies,  the  f»nn.-:;i'.    : 
j  which  are  F.  v^/tca,  ilatior,  rrryiMttitd^y^  J- 
'  flora,  and  chili  vfi^t. 

!      Vracmentaiir  Socks.     A  geologiia]  t«ra 
I  applied  to  rocks  apparently  compf>sed  of  •** 
agglut  inated  fragments  of  other  roda.    Bn  v  r 
and  conglomrrat »  are  of  tli  is  class. 

nmiaaa  (Fr.).  In  Fortification,  a  def'i:>iv« 
obstacle  form^-d  by  driving  pointed  stjike^  a*  * 
small  angle  with  the  honzon  into  the  td^'^-  • ' 
the  ditch  of  a  work,  &c. 

VnunbOBate  (Fr.  framboise,  a  rofp^'^^. . 
The  yaws;  a  disi'ase  endemic  in  the  Ari--* 
and  some  parts  of  Africa,  which  is  attciii'^i 
by  cuticular  excrencences  something  like  n.-«:<- 
berries,  which  discharge  a  watery  fluid.  It  it 
contagious,  but  not  dangerous. 

FimmlBff.  In  Architecture,  the  rough  tim- 
ber work  of  a  house,  including  floon,  roufe, 
partitions,  ceilings,  and  beams.  GeneraDj  anr 
pieces  of  wood  fitted  together  with  mortises  aod 
tenons  are  said  to  be  framed  together ;  as  door^ 
sashes,  sash-frames,  &c 

Vnuio*  A  coin  in  use  in  France,  equivalfot 
to  9-69rf.    [MoNBT.] 

Vraaeblae  (Fr.  from  the  Teutonic  frank, 
fru).  In  Law,  a  species  of  incorporeal  here- 
ditament, synonymous  with   liberty,   which  is 


bject' 
electiw franchise,  see  Parllambnt. 

Vraaetaoaiis.  One  of  the  four  Hendirant 
Orders,  founded  by  Sl  Francis  of  Assisi,  in 
Umbria,  in  the  year  1209.    [Ordxbs,  Kbo)!- 

CANT.] 

n«aeo«oe«»  (Franooa,  one  of  the  genenl 
A  natural  order  of  hypogynous  Exogens  of  the 
Erical  alliance,  distinguiahed  especially  by  th<'ir 
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polypetalous  flowen»  their  free  fltamens  half  of 
which  are  sterile  and  8cale-]ike>  and  their  tight- 
ekinned  seeds.  The  species  of  Francoa  are  re- 
garded in  Chili  as  cooling  and  sedatire,  and 
their  roots  dye  black. 

Vranka  A  pririlege  eigoyed  by  the  mem- 
bera  of  both  houses  of  parliament^  some  govern- 
luent  offices,  and  certain  public  functionaries, 
of  sending  and  receiving  a  certain  number 
of  letters  post  free \   aboBahed  Jan.  10,  1840. 

[POSTAOB.] 

rraak  Alen.  This  word  is  still  used  in 
lower  Canada,  and  also  in  Ouemsey  and  Jersey, 
to  denote  land  acknowledging  no  feudal  supe- 
rior, and  consequently  not  a  tenure.  [Fbudal 
System.] 

Trankalmolgn  (from  two  Norman-French 
words,  signifying/rce  alma).  In  Law,  a  tenure 
by  spiritual  service,  where  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration, sole  or  aggregate,  holds  land  to  them 
and  their  successors  of  some  lord  and  his  heirs 
in  free  and  perpetual  alms.  Donations  in 
frankalmoign  are  now  out  of  use,  as  none  but 
the  king  can  make  them ;  but  they  were  ex- 
pressly excepted  from  the  operation  of  stat.  12 
Ch.  II.  c  24,  which  abolished  military  tenures. 
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bers  under  accusation.  The  '  view  of  frank- 
pledge '  originated  in  the  usage  of  calling  toge- 
ther the  individuals  who  were  enrolled  in  each 
of  these  bodies  at  certain  stated  times ;  these 
meetings  were  usually  held  at  the  court  leet,  but 
were  not  (as  Blaekstone  states  it)  the  main  ob- 
ject of  that  institution,  since  courts  leet  were 
held  from  an  early  period  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  in  which  frankpledge  never  existed, 
as  well  as  in  the  southern.  On  the  view  of 
frankpledge,  the  members  of  eadi  tything  also 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  under  the  Norman 
kings.  -(Tumer's  Analo- Saxons;  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave's  Commonwealth  of  England,)    [Court, 

rimppinff.  On  board  Ship,  is  to  increase 
the  tension  of  parallel  ropes  by  binding  them* 
together  or  drawing  them  towards  each  other, 
and  therefore  tightening  them:  in  desperate 
cases,  even  the  iSiip  itself  may  be  frapped  by 
cables  passed  right  round  the  huU  to  secure 
unsteady  timbers  and  impart  rigidity. 

SPrateroula.    The  generic  name  for  the 
puffina     [MoRMOK.] 

IPratemlttea  (Lat  fratemitas).    Associa- 
tions of  laymen  in  the  middle  ages,  fonned  for 


(Frankenia,    one   of  the .  the  purposes  of  general  benevolence,   and  for 


genera).  A  small  natural  order  of  hypogynous 
ICxogens,  of  the  Yiolal  alliance,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  polypetalous  flowers,  tubular  fur- 
rowed calyx,  and  hypogynous  clawed  petals. 
They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Nortii  Africa  and 
^uthern  Europe,  and  are  of  little  general 
interest. 

FnuikiDoeiiae  (said  to  be  so  called  from 
its  liberal  distribution  of  odour).  The  gum-resin 
Olibanum,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  BotwelUa 
thurifera  or  serrataf  and  is  imported  from  the 
Levant^  bears  the  commercial  name  of  frankin- 
cense. When  it  is  burnt,  or  sprinkled  upon 
hot  coals,  it  exhales  a  very  fragrant  and  dif- 
fusible odour. 

FranftJInlte.  A  ferriferous  oxide  of  zinc 
occurring  in  New  Jersey,  North  America; 
named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Vrankptodge  or  Vreeborff  (Oer.  biirge, 
pledge).  A  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  usage, 
whim  appears  to  have  been  of  two  kinds.  1. 
That  which  may  be  termed  seignorial  frank- 
pUdge,  by  which  every  lord  (hlaford)  was  ren- 
dered responsible  for  the  appearance  of  his  own 
^nen  or  dependants,  when  accused  before  justice 
in  the  hundred  court ;  when,  if  the  party  ab- 
sconded, the  lord  became  liable  to  the  king  in 

the  amount  of  the  were  or  amercement  for '  can  relieve  agdnst  the  consequences  of  fraud 
the  offence.  2.  Collective  or  public  frank- I  (by  making  contracts  void,  &c)  as  well  as 
pledge  (in  which  sense  the  word  is  most .  courts  of  equity,  wherever  the  fraud  is  clearly 
commonly  used  by  modem  writers)  is  of  veiy  esitablished ;  and  that  their  inadequacy  to  pro- 
obscure  origin,  but  appears  to  have  existed  af- ;  vide  a  proper  remedy  arises  only  from  their 
ter  the  Conquest  in  the  southern  and  eastern   inability  to  attain    the    necessary    evidence. 


the  discharge  of  other  Christian  duties. 

VratrieelU  (Ital.).  In  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, a  sect  of  Franciscans,  founded  in  Italy 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Maurato  and  Fossombroni.  They  made  all 
perfection  to  consist  in  poverty,  and  were  con- 
demned by  Boniface  VIII. ;  but  although  it  is 
said  that  two  thousand  of  their  number  were 
burnt  by  the  Inquisition  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  sect  existed  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  its  members 
took  up  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 

Fra«d  (Lat.  fraus).  In  Law,  the  general 
name  for  any  species  of  deceit  in  contracts, 
either  by  suppression  of  truth  or  assertion  of 
falsehood.  The  most  complete  definition  of  it 
is  that  given  by  Forbes:  'Dolum  malum  esse 
omnem  calliditatem,  falladam,  machinationem, 
ad  circumreniendum,  fallendum,  decipiendum 
alteram  adhibitum.'  (Stonr's  Commentaries  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence.)     With   a  view  to  the 

Srovisions  of  the  English  law,  frauds  may  be 
ivided  into  such  as  are  cognisable  by  courts 
of  common  law,  such  as  are  cognisable  in 
equity  only,  and  such  as  are  expressly  provided 
against  by  statutes.  It  has  been  laid  down  as 
a  general  principle^  that  courts  of  common  law 


parts  of  England.  The  burghers  and  ceorls,  or 
inferior  class  of  freemen,  were  enrolled  in  small 
collective  bodies  termed  tvthings  or  decennaries 
(in  many  instances  equivalent  to  the  townships), 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  chief  pledge  or 


But  however  this  may  be,  it  has  long  been  a 
general  principle,  that  courts  of  equity,  in  the 
language  of  Lord  Coke,  have  jurisdiction  over 
frauds,  covin,  and  deceits,  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law.    Hence 


tything-man.*    The  tything  thus  organised^  was   arises  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  equity 
lx)undfortheappeantnceof  anyoneof  itsmem-  jurisdiction — trust,  fraud,  account     [CH42r< 
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FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES 

CRLLOuJ]  The  general  principles  of  that  juris- 
diction appear  to  be,  that  the  oonits  wiU 
relieye,  bj  considoring  acts  as  performed  of 
which  the  performance  has  boon  frandnlently 
preyented ;  by  setting  aside  bargains  made  in 
Ignorance  of  rights,  or  where  there  is  mate- 
rial concealment  of  title,  value,  &c.;  or,  fin- 
ally, misrepresentation  in  material  partictdars.- 
Various  acts  hare  been  made  fraudulent,  so  as 
to  produce  the  consequence  of  annulling  con- 
tracts and  avoiding  conveyances  by  statutes : 
e.  g.  conveyances  with  intent  to  defraud  cre- 
ditors, by  13  Eliz.  c.  6 ;  voluntary  conveyances, 
27  £liz.  c  4 ;  various  contracts,  conveyances, 
&C.  not  executed  with  the  formalities  required 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  e.  3. 
Some  frauds  are  of  a  criminal  nature,  and 
punishable  by  indictment ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
such  as  affect  the  public^  or  mich  as  are 
effected  by  means  of  false  tokens. 

By  the  statute  24  &  26  Vict.  e.  96  s.  76 
(I861)friiuds  committed  by  bankers, merchants, 
brokers,  attorneys,  and  oUier  agents,  in  virtue 
of  their  employment  as  such,  are  made  in 
certain  cases  misdemeanours,  and  punishable 
by  penal  servitude. 

Constructive  fraud  is  said  to  be  any  act  or 
contract  such  as,  though  not  originating  in  any 
actual  evil  design,  or  contrivance  to  perpetrate 
a  positive  ii^'ury  upon  other  persons,  yet  by  its 
tendency  to  deceive  or  mislead  other  persons, 
or  to  isolate  public  or  private  confidence,  or  to 
impair  or  ii^ure  the  public  interests,  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  as  within  the  same  mischief  as 
intentional  fruud.  Such  are,  in  English  law, 
marriage-brokerage  bonds,  various  transactions 
between  parent  and  child,  attorney  and  client, 
dealings  by  trustees  with  the  property  of  their 
cestuis  que  trust,  voluntaiy  conveyances,  and 
so  forth. 

nraudvleat  Conwjaaees.  In  Law, 
made  void  by  statutes,  are  either  such  as  are 
made  with  express  intent  to  defraud  purcfaasers 
and  creditors ;  or  voluntary  conveyances,  from 
which  the  law  implies  such  intent. 

Vimiuiliofbr's  Idnes.  The  dark  lines  which 
cross  the  scdar  spectrum  at  right  angles  to  its 
length ;  so  named  after  Fraunhofer,  who  fizst 
examined  them.     [Sfbctbux.] 

Frazimu  (Lat).  In  Botany,  the  genus 
which  comprises  the  Ash-tree.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  order  OUacea^  and  is  known  by  its  dry 
two-seeded  conipressed  winged  fruits.  The 
Common  Ash,  Jr.  excelsior,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  European  trees,  affording  not  only  an 
object  of  picturesque  beauty,  but  a  most  valu- 
able timber,  which  from  its  toughness  and  elas- 
ticity ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
our  native  woods.  For  Manna  Ash,  see  Oaifirs. 

Vreokles  (Old  Norse,  frekna ;  Ger.  flecken 
von  der  sonne :  Wedgwood).  Small  yellow 
specks  and  spots  which  appear  upon  the  fiioe, 
especially  of  fair  persons  much  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  best  application  is  a  dilute  spi- 
rituous lotion  (one  part  of  brandy  to  eight  of 
water),  with  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  so 
as  to  render  it  just  perceptibly  sour. 
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In  Lew,  a  widow's  eortomarj 
dower  out  of  comrholds.  It  diftss  from  dova 
mainly  in  this,  that  it  only  attaches  on  lands  cf 
which  the  husband  dies  seised. 

yiee  cnntrtia  of  Scotlwid*  The  ramt 
assumed  by  that  large  body  of  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  which  seceded  from  the  established 
church  in  1843.    [Veto.] 

Since  that  time  this  religious  body  has  coc- 
tinned  to  flourish  in  Scotland.  In  1851.  th^ 
period  of  the  last  religions  census,  it  hsd  6T0 
churches  complete  and  70  building.  Ithasbvn 
roughly  estimated  to  comprise  32  per  c«Dt  of 
the  inihabitants  of  Scotluid  (the  eetablishni 
kirk  comprising  about  34  per  cent).  The  stan- 
dards of  belief  in  the  Free  Church  are  the  Cc> 
fession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms;  besides  the  Directories  sad  tb^ 
Form  of  Church  Government^  which  are  tobe  Ms»i 
rather  as  regulations  than  testa.  Tfaej  harf, 
like  the  kirk,  a  general  assembly.  Their  minis- 
ters are  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  efaor^'lL 
They  have  three  theological  halls,  in  Edinborgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  for  the  edacatioo  uf 
ministers ;  and  they  have  now  synods  in  crc- 
nection  with  their  church  in  most  of  the  f  rs- 
cipal  British  colonies,  although  the  esuses  vbiJi 
led  to  their  original  disruption  from  the  kirk  oi 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  there. 

Free  Zmpavtel  Otttes.  In  the  histoir  ^^f 
the  Empire,  certain  cities  which  acknorle'ii:''! 
no  head  but  the  emperor,  and  were  gorernrd  t>y 
their  own  magistrates.  This  privflege  consti- 
tuted them  virtually  independent  republu^. 
Some  of  these  cities  formed  the  HsD&««ti' 
league  in  1241:  that  of  the  Rhenish  dtkavtf 
formed  in  1246.  [Hijraa,  Hahbi^  orHimiiic 
Lbaoub.] 

giee  Mone.  A  name  applied  technical]? 
to  any  kind  of  stone  which  may  be  vort«d 
fr«ely,  in  oontradistinctioii  to  those  thst  at 
worked  only  by  the  pick  or  the  hammer. 

Vree  Trmde.  Li  Political  Eeonomj.  Tb^ 
principle  which  underlies  all  the  arguments  iL««id 
by  those  who  advocate  fr«e  trade,  is  that  do 
duty  should  be  imposed  on  any  oommoditj  cod- 
sumed  in  order  to  give  an  advantage  to  tbe 
home  producer,  or  to  supply  any  compennlii>3 
in  consideration  of  certain  colonial  or  trraty 
interests.  The  doctrine  that  exchange  sbuiiii 
be  free  in  order  to  be  healthy,  is  an  eoonomicai 
axiom ;  invasions  of  this  doctrine  never  barr^ 
been  defended,  except  on  the  ground  that  r<^!i- 
tical  expediency  or  particular  burdens  jn>'  '5 
the  violation  of  a  natural  law.  The  support  i  f 
free- trade  principles  does  not  imply  that  dot:r» 
on  imported  commodities  must  necesBarilT  be 
abandoned  in  any  sound  system  of  finance,  bat 
that  such  duties  should  be  imposed  for  reren-ie 
pu:i^K)ses  only,  should  not  be  oiffereotial,  and  :f 
levied  on  articles  manufactured  at  home,  ahoali 
be  coupled  with  a  corresponding  excise  on  home 
produce. 

The  ai^^iuments  alleged  by  free  tnden  <n 
partly  scientific  and  partly  ampirieal  '^^ 
object  of  a  protective  duty  is  dearly  to  zv-«< 
prices,  or  in  other  words  to  compel  a  diaige  f<ff 
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an  equal  or  inferior  article  in  excess  of  its 
natural  or  market  price.    This  is  plainly  a  wrong 
to  the  community  at  large,  that  is  to  the  mass  of 
purchasers.  Nor  if  a  protection  were  accorded  to 
evexy  producer,  would  matters  be  mended.  At  best 
the  result  would  be  a  general  rise  in  prices,  in 
which  no  one  would  be  benefited,  or  rather  in 
which  everyone  would  have  an  inferior  article 
at  greater  cost.  But  economical  progress  depends 
upon  the  decreasing  cost  of  production.    Hence 
the  plain  common  sense  of  free  trade  and  the 
mischief  of  protection  have  been  exhibited  in 
a  homely  formula:  that  all  protection  means 
robbing  some  one  else,  the  result  of  universal 
protection  being  that  everyone  could  be  robbed. 
Kow  a  system  which  inflicts  manifest  iiguiy  on 
the  community,  needs  very  powerful  reasons  for 
its  defence.     But  it  has  been  found  that  the 
reasons  alleged  are  either  not  sufficient  to  justify 
this  invasion  of  natural  liberty,  or  more  fre- 
quently are    baseless    and  visionary.     Again, 
it    is    clear   that    any    attempt    to    regulate 
prices  seriously  affects  the  operation  of  com- 
petition ;   and  consequently,  by  making  values 
unsettled  and  fluctuating,  causes  that  to  be 
doubtful  which  it  is  the  highest  interest  of  the 
prudent  trader  to  make  as  certain  as  possible. 
The  advantage  of  producer  and  consumer  is 
equally  compromised  by  unsteady  prices. 

Secondly,  experience  has  perpetually  con- 
firmed the  theoretical  propriety  of  free  trade.  It 
has  been  found,  first,  that  increased  demand  has 
given  greater  aggregate  profits  to  unprotected 
producers,  by  extending  the  margin  of  con- 
sumers ;  and  secondly,  that  capit^  has  flowed 
more  freely,  and  has  been  applied  more  benefi- 
cially to  employments  which  government  has 
not  pretended  to  support.  The  Lancashire 
manufacturers  were  convinced  so  early  of  this 
truth,  that  they  petitioned  parliament  long  ago 
to  be  freed  from  the  disadvantage  of  protection. 
Low  prices  do  not  mean  low  profits ;  and  small 
profit  on  single  transactions  may,  if  the  market 
be  wide,  mean  great  profit  in  the  aggregate. 

The  natural  propriety  of  free  trade  was 
demonstrated  in  this  oountzy  by  Adam  Smith, 
and  exhibited  with  fingular  clearness  in  the 
merchants'  petition  drawn  up  in  1820  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  pressure  of  a  great  war,  and  that  ignorance 
of  the  simplest  economical  principles  which 
characteriscKl  almost  all  the  statesmen  of  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  post- 
poned the  consideration  of  the  best  way  in  which 
national  wealth  might  be  increased.  The  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  wisdom  implied  in  the 
adoption  of  free-trade  principles  was  the  work 
of  the  A nti-Com-Law  League,  and  particularly 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cobden.  When  the  corn  laws 
were  abandoned,  the  principle  of  protection  was 
in  efTect  surrendered,  for  the  victory  of  the 
Leag;ae  assailed  the  protective  system  in  its 
moi>t  vital  part.    [Protbction.] 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  free  trade  has 
boon  as  yet  accepted  in  this  country  in  all  its 
details.  The  chief  result  of  the  assent  given  to 
its  axioms  is  to  be  found  in  the  acceptance  of 
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the  principle,  in  the  continual  necessity  put  upon 
those  who  are  protected  to  defend  their  status, 
and  in  the  apphcation  of  the  rule  to  finance.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  much  more 
work  remains  to  be  done,  before  the  rule  of 
free  trade  is  applied  to  all  transactions  and  all 
interests. 

But  little  progress  has  been  made  in  other 
countries  in  the  direction  of  commercial  freedom. 
The  protective  system  prevails  generally  on  the 
Continent,  though  many  distinguished  econo- 
mists have  exposed  and  refuted  it :  of  these, 
none  has  been  more  cogent  in  argument,  and 
more  felicitous  in  illustration,  tlian  Bastiat, 
whose  premature  death  was  a  very  great  loss  to 
France.  As  a  rule,  professed  economists  have 
been  urgent  in  the  exposition  of  free  trade 
doctrines;  and  those  who  have  studied  the 
conditions  and  causes  of  national  wealth  have 
rarely  failed  to  range  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  free  trade. 

Vreobootars  (Ger.  freibeuters).  A  name 
given  to  some  adventurers  of  all  nations,  but 
especially  of  France  and  England,  who  have 
been  conspicuous  for  courage  and  intrepidity 
in  executing  the  most  difficult  enterprises,  and 
who  have  made  free  to  appropriate  as  booty 
whatever  fell  under  their  nanas.  Their  early 
history  is  obscure.  The  South  American  islands 
formed  the  chief  theatre  of  their  depredations ; 
and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  nearly  destroyed  the  commercial 
operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indian  seas. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  eigliteenth  century, 
the  freebooters  sustained  a  series  of  disasters, 
which  sensibly  diminished  their  numbers  ;  and 
since  that  period  the  name  has  been  applied 
indiscriminately  to  anyone  who  regards  '  the 
universe  as  his  property,'  and  appropriates  to 
himself  either  furtively  or  forcibly  the  posses- 
sions of  another.     [Filibustebs.] 

Vreedmeii*  In  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
Xiaw,  the  freedmen,  or  persons  manumitted  from 
slaveiy,  formed  a  distinct  class.  Although  no 
longer  subject  to  the  will  of  their  former  mas- 
ter, they  were  still  not  free  of  all  relations  to 
him.  At  Athens  the  freedman,  or  one  in  the 
state  of  i,'w\fv$tpla,  still  had  to  regard  his  for- 
mer lord  as  his  wftoardrTit  or  patron.  In  Rome^ 
the  freedman  was  called  liber tus^  with  reference 
to  his  master ;  but  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  termed  that  of  the  lihirtini.  These 
also  remained  subject  to  many  disabilities. 

Freedom.    [Libertt.] 

Freehold.  In  Law,  a  term  which  is  used 
in  two  different  senses:  1.  To  express  the 
quantity  of  estate  which  a  man  may  have  in 
lands  or  tenements ;  and,  2.  To  express  a  tenure 
by  which  lands  and  tenements  are  held.  Thus, 
an  estate  of  freehold,  to  satisfy  the  full  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  must  be  both  sufficient  in 
quantity  of  interest  and  sufficient  in  tenure. 

1.  As  to  quantity  of  interest,  all  estates  for 
a  term  uncertain  in  duration  are  estates  of  free- 
hold ;  and  they  are  divided  into  estates  of  in- 
heritance, and  not  of  inheritance.  The  first  of 
these  are  either  absolute  (fee  simple)  or  limited 
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(fee  Uil,  orfwj  simple  conditional).  The  second 
arp  estates  for  life,  or  for  an  uncertain  period 
limited  within  the  term  of  a  life  ;  as,  an  estate 
granted  to  a  widow  durante  mduitatr.  Such 
estates  as  this  are  by  the  law  regarded  as  estates 
for  life,  determinable  on  a  given  event.  2.  With 
respect  to  tenure,  freehold  tenure  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  free  socage ;  and  lands  held 
by  copy  of  court  roll  aocuixling  to  the  custom 
of  a  manor,  viz.  copyholds,  are  not  within  this 
denomination.  But  lands  held  by  custom  of 
the  manor,  not  by  copy  of  court  roll,  aro  not 
copyholds,  but  customary  freeholds. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  the  privileges  or 
impoHe  the  duties  attached  by  the  law  to  free- 
holders (such  as  serving  on  juries,  voting  at 
county  elections,  &c.),  the  estate  in  respect  of 
which  such  right  or  duty  attaches  must  be  either 
for  life  or  a  greater  interest,  and  must  be  held 
in  freehold  tenure. 

Tifmiiiaiii  In  Mediieval  Law,  one  free  from 
servitude,  as  distinguished  from  a  bondman. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  those  who  have  the 
freedom  of  a  city  or  borough. 

Tmummoniji    A  well-known  institution, 
the  origin  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much  fa- 
bulous narrative  and  idle  speculation.     Some 
derive  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry  from  those 
of  the  priests  of  Eleusis,  and  these  again  from 
Egypt ;   others  from  the  secret  associations  of 
the  Templars.     [Tbmplabs;  Baphombt.]     The 
last  opinion  was  illustrated  at  great  length  by 
M.  Barruel  {Mimoiret  du  Jacobinisme),  who 
fancied  both  Freemasons  and  Jacobins  to  be 
the  relics  of  a  long-established  conspiracy  for 
the  subversion  of  religions  and  empires.     A 
corporation  of  architects  and  engineers  existed 
in  ancient  history  under  the    name    of    the 
Dionysiacs  of  Ionia.     They  monopolised  the 
builiung  of  temples,  stadia  and  theatres,  and 
recognised  each  other  by  signs  and  tokens.    A 
similar  fraternity  of  architects  or  builders  in 
the  middle  ages  extended  over   all  Catholic 
countries,   and  was    especially  patronised  by 
the  see  of  Rome.    It  is  to  this  craft  that  we 
owe  the  magnificent  GK)thic  edifices  dedicated 
to  religion,  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  the 
barbarous  efforts  of  those  ages  in  most  other 
departments  of  art.    It  is  said  that  this  asso- 
ciation was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  the 
thirteenth  centoiy,  and  about  the  same  time 
into   England,   it  being  ascertained  that  the 
abbey  of  Kilwinning,  in  the  former  country, 
was  raised  by  this  fraternity ;   and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  continued  to  exist  in  these  two 
countries  after  it  had  disappeared  from  the 
Continent.    The  Kilwinning  and  York  lodges 
are   respectively  the  most  ancient    in  either 
country.    The  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  of 
the  church  consequent  on  the  increased  supply 
of  architects,  the  tendency  of  freemasonry  to 
reject  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  the  bloody  dvil  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
account  for  the  decay  of  the  fraternity  in  its 
professional  character.    But  although  a  severe 
Act  was  passed  by  parliament  against  the  asso- 
ciation, in  1426,  it  appears  never  to  have  been 
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carried  into  execution :  and  King  Henry  VII. 
was  succeeded  as  grand-master  of  the  order 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  office  has  since  \-*^n 
held  by  several  of  the  kings  of  England.  TLe 
first  regular  grand  Iwigp  in  Londiin  was  fom*-! 
in  1717.  The  Scottish  masons  apfioiutevi  St. 
Clair  of  Roslin  their  hereditary  gmnd-master 
in  1630 ;  and  the  office  was  resigned  bv  txi* 
descendant  in  1736,  when  the  grand  lodir*-  ui 
Scotland  was  instituted.  In  1725,  the  OM 
Frtnch  lodge  was  eptaUwhtnl ;  in  IIZ*).  ti.o 
first  American;  in  1735,  the  first  G^^m. la. 
From  that  period  until  th«  pre*«eiit,  wfaiit-  Ui>' 
society  has  ipxistcd  among  ourselves  as  a  hit* 
convivial  and  l>enevolent  association,  acd  kts 
been  patroni*'ed  even  by  roj'idty  and  the  cr-^ 
bility,  it  has  been  subjected  on  the  Conlic'-rt 
to  a  variety-  of  suspicions ;  and  it  is  most  jr-> 
bable  that  political  intriguers  have  availetitl^c- 
selves  of  the  secrecy  afforded  by  it  to  fart.cr 
their  schemes.  Indeed,  in  this  country,  i'm 
*  Royal  Arch  *  degree  is  said  to  have  bei-n  d-^ 
vised  by  the  Scottish  Jacobitos.  Pope  Clem- :' 
XII.  excommunicated  the  Freemasons  in  S:  ia 
and  Portugal,  where  their  name  was  synunym- 
ous  with  that  of  deists  and  revolutionists. 

The  reporta  of  procei-dings  in  grand  a::i 
private  lodges  are  now  published  in  the  Fn<' 
mason's  Magazine.  (Lawrie's  Htstory  of  Fr^- 
masonrtf^  Edin.  1804;  Anderson's  ditto;  Pro- 
ton's Illustrations  of  Masonry;  the  Gennii 
Friimaurer  Encyklopiulie^  &c.) 

Vreetbinker.  A  term,  usually  of  reproach, 
applied  to  those  who  reject  the  ordinary  m'.«l*'«» 
of  thinking  in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  al- 
most synonymous  with  Deist  [which  see]. 

Vreexlnc  BKIztares.  When  five  part»  of 
powdered  nitre  and  five  of  powdered  sal  am- 
moniac are  mixed  with  sixteen  parts  of  wa^-': 
the  thermometer  falls  in  the  mixture  from  6(i- 
to  about  10°  ;  so  that  in  this  way  a  degree  if 
cold  much  below  the  freezing  point  of  wst^r 
maybe  artificially  and  cheaply  obtained  f"' 
the  salts  may  be  asain  procured  by  evapontius 
and  used  repeatedly.  When  ice  or  snow  can 
be  obtained,  the  most  effective  freezing  mix- 
ture is  produced  by  mixins  it  with  abcmt  h&lf 
its  weight  of  salt;  it  carries  the  thermometer 
nearly  to  (P.  The  utmost  degree  of  cold  pn^ 
duced  by  the  skilAil  combination  of  the  M 
freezing  mixtures  has  not  exceeded  Wu^ 
below  0°. 

Vrelfflit  rOer.  fracht).  In  MeicantSe  Lav. 
the  sum  paid  by  a  merchant  or  other  pern'O 
hiring  a  ^ip,  or  part  of  a  ship,  for  the  use  of 
such  ship  or  part  of  it  for  a  specified  voyagf .  ox 
for  a  specified  time.  Freight  must  be  mentioD(^i 
eo  nomine,  in  a  policy  of  insurance^  and  is  zK>t 
covered  by  a  policy  on  goods. 

rrencli  Berries.  The  fruits  of  seT<>nl 
species  of  Rhamnus  used  for  dyeing,  as  those  of 
R,  ir{fectorius,  saxatilis,  amy^dalinus^  &c 

Vrenoli  OluOk.  A  white  or  greyish  kio<l 
of  Steatite,  used  for  taking  grease  out  of  n1^ 
and  for  slate-pencils. 

Vreneli  Follsb.  A  solution  of  shell-Iac  in 
spirit  of  wine  is  the  basis  of  this  compound ;  • 
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imall  qoantity  of  Unseed  oil  is  added  to  it  at 
the  time  of  its  application,  and  it  is  laid  on  by 
a  baQ  of  cotton-wool  and  rapidly  rubbed  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood ;  when  dry, 
it  IB  finished  off  by  friction  with  tripoli  and  oiL 

Vreneli  HThlto.    Finely  pulverised  Talc. 

Vrenum  (Lat  a  rein).  In  Anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  some  membranous  ligaments  of 
the  body,  as  the  frenum  lingu^  or  ligament  of 
the  tongue. 

yieaoo  »atwtlnr  (ItaL  firesoo,  fresh\  A 
method  of  painting  by  incorporating  the  colours 
with  the  firash  or  wet  wall  plaster,  or  ttdfreteo 
inlonaco,  upon  the  ^resh  coat.  When  dry,  such 
paintings  become  as  permanent  as  the  wall 
itself.  This  method  is  very  ancient  It  was 
used  by  the  Greeks,  and  can  be  traced  even 
to  Egypt,  for  ordinaiy  purposes  of  mere  wall 
colourmg  or  staining;  but  for  works  of  high 
art,  it  was  not  deyeloped  until  after  the  time 
of  GKotto ;  and  the  first  genuine  fresco  painting, 
called  buon/retcot  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Pietro  d*Orvieto,  executed  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  in  1390.  The  earlier  wall  paint- 
ings are  executed  in  what  the  Italians,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  buan  fresco,  now  call  fresco- 
secco,  or  dry  fresco^  literally  a  contradiction. 
But  in  the  case  of  seoco  painting,  the  diy  wall 
was  well  saturated  with  water,  and  the  tints, 
all  mixed  with  lime,  were  applied  while  the 
wall  was  wet,  and  when  drying  were,  through 
the  immixture  with  lime,  incorporated  with  it 
Btum  fresco  can  only  be  executed  in  small  por- 
tions, just  as  much  as  the  painter  can  execute  in 
a  single  day;  the  parts  therefore  marked  out 
for  the  day's  work  are  distinct  portions  of 
figures  or  objects,  which  are  not  ix^ured  by 
being  surrounded  by  a  sharp  outline.  (See  th^ 
article  'Fresco'  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Penny  Cydopmdia ;  the  Appmdicts  to  the  Re- 
ports  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts  for 
1842  and  1843 ;  and  Mrs.  Merrifield's  Art  of 
Fresco  Painting,  fe.  London  1846.) 

VrealiwAter  Beposlts.  All  materials 
thrown  down  after  suspension  in  water,  or  con- 
veyed by  moving  water  and  left  behind  when 
the  current  has  diminished  in  force,  or  left 
behind  after  the  evaporation  of  water,  are 
strictly  aqueous  deposits,  [Aqubotjs  Bocks.] 
Of  these  it  is  clear  that  some  will  be  due  to 
rivers,  lakes,  and  fresh  water  filtered  into  caverns 
or  rising  in  springs,  and  the  rest  to  the  sea.  The 
former  come  under  the  general  designation  of 
freshwater  deposits,  and  contain  usually  some 
marks  of  adjacent  land,  or  of  lakes,  or  pools. 
Thus  fragments  of  leaves,  insect  cases,  shells 
of  snails,  and  shells  of  lymneas  or  planorbip, 
and  even  bones  of  quadrupeds,  are  amongst 
them.  They  are  not  so  large  or  abundant  as 
marine  deposits,  but  are  often  interesting  as 
indicating  the  position  of  ancient  land. 

Vret  (Fr.  frette).    In  Architecture,  an  or* 

nameut  consisting  of  one  or  more  small  fillets, 

^^  meeting  in  vertical  and 

JMIST  JIXIKT  horizontal    directions. 

channeb  between  the  fillets  is  irregular.    The 
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preceding  diagram  shows  two  sorts  of  simple 
oets;  but  they  are  often  much  more  compli- 
cated in  their  design. 

Tr9tmm  The  cross  bars  on  the  finger-boards 
of  stringed  instruments  of  ivozy  or  brass,  by 
pressure  whereon  with  the  finger  the  string  is 
stopped  to  produce  a  certain  note  in  the  sc^e. 
The  use  of  frets  is  still  continued  on  the  Span- 
ish guitar,  and  they  were  formerly  in  constant 
use  for  learners  upon  what  was  called  the  bass- 
viol  ;  they  were  taken  off  when  the  pupil  had 
leamt  by  practice  to  measure  the  accurate 
distance  of  the  stops.  On  lutes  and  viols  Uiey 
were  always  permitted  to  remain. 

Treya.    [Oddt.] 

l-rlabili^  (lAt  friabilis,  that  may  be 
broken).  The  property  by  which  substances 
admit  of  being  crombled  into  powder  by  gentle 
friction. 

Friar  (Fr.  fr^,  Lat  frater,  brother),  A 
brother  or  member  of  any  religions  rader; 
but  more  exdnsivelv  appUed  to  those  of  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  of  which  the  four  chief  were 
the  Dominicans  (Black  Friars),  Frandscaoa 
(Grey),  Carmelites  (WhiteX  ^^  Augostines. 

[OSDBRS,  MSMDICAHT.] 

mar's  Balsam.  The  compound  tinC' 
tare  of  benzoin  of  the  London  Phannacopoeia. 
It  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzoin,  styraz, 
tolu  balsam,  and  aloes ;  it  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lating application  to  wounds  and  idcers. 

nriotloa  (Lat  frictio,  from  frico,  /  rub). 
In  Mechanics,  the  resistance  produc(>d  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  surfaces  of  two  solid  bodies 
against  each  other.  If  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
were  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  they 
would  slide  along  one  another  without  suffer- 
ing any  resistance  from  their  contact,  and  all 
the  simple  relations  between  power  and  resist- 
ance determined  by  theory  in  respect  of  the 
different  machines  would  nold  good  without 
any  modification  whatever.  But  this  state  of 
perfect  polish  never  exists.  The  surfaces  of 
all  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  even 
when  most  carefully  polished,  retain  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  asperity,  which  prevents  them 
from  sliding  over  one  another  without  impedi- 
ment ;  and  in  many  cases  the  resistance  thus 
created  amounts  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  resistance  to  be  overcome.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  the 
effect  of  powers  applied  to  machinery,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  fric- 
tion, and  to  add  this  new  resistance  to  that 
which  is  given  by  the  theory  of  mechanics. 

The  determination  of  the  laws  of  friction, 
and  of  its  amount  with  respect  to  particular  sub- 
stances, has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
experimental  philosophers  and  mathematicians^ 
as  Amontons,  Euler,  Desaguliers,  Yince,  &c. ; 
but  the  first  complete  set  of  experiments  on 
the  subject  was  made  by  Coulomb  about  the 
year  1780.  His  results,  though  they  have  been 
partly  modified  by  subsequent  experiments, 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject,  and  are  of 
great  value  to  the  practical  engineer. 

Assuming  the  pressure  as  equal  to  100  parts, 
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the  friedon  of  oak  againit  fir  waf  66  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres,  but  amounted  onlj  to 
16  when  moved  with  the  Telocity  of  a  foot 
each  second ;  the  friction  of  oak  against  oak 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  was  43,  and  across 
them  only  27,  the  effect  being  farther  reduced 
by  motion  to  10  ;  the  friction  of  fir  against  fir  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  was  66,  which  sank 
to  17  during  motion ;  the  friction  of  elm  against 
elm  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  was  46,  and 
reduced  by  motion  to  10.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  friction  of  copper  upon  oak,  lengthwise, 
was  8  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  but 
increased  to  18  when  the  velocity  was  a  foot  in 
a  second ;  the  friction  of  iron  upon  oak  with 
the  initial  velocity  was  11,  and  was  increased 
by  the  motion  to  18.  But  the  mutual  friction 
of  metals  appeared  in  general  to  be  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  affected  by  motion.  In  these  experi- 
ments no  unguents  were  used. 

Coulomb  uso  investigated  the  effect  of  velo- 
city  upon  the  friction  of  rubbings  ur£bces,  and 
also  the  infiuence  of  pressure  and  extent  of 
surface  upon  friction.  The  following  is  a  brief 
Bummaiy  of  the  geueral  results  of  CoulomVs 
experiments  respecting  the  friction  of  bodies 
aliding  on  each  other. 

1.  Between  similar  substances,  under  similar 
circumstances,  friction  is  a  constant  retarding 
force.  2.  Friction  is  greatest  between  bodies 
whose  surfaces  are  rouffh,  and  is  lessened  by 
polishing  them.  3.  It  is  greater  between  sur- 
faces composed  of  the  same  material,  than 
between  the  sur&ces  of  heterogeneous  bodies. 
4.  If  the  rubbing  surfaces  remain  the  same, 
the  riction  increases  directly  as  the  pressure. 
6.  If  the  pressure  continue  the  sarae^  the 
friction  has  no  relation  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  surface.  6.  The  application  of  mase  in 
general  diminishes  the  friction,  thougn  in  very 
different  degrees. 

The  obstruction  which  a  cylinder  meets  with 
in  rolling  along  a  smooth  plane  is  quite  distinct 
in  ita  character,  and  fax  inferior  in  its  amount^ 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
same  cylinder  drawn  lengthwise  along  a  plane. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  wood  rolling  on 
wood,  the  resistance  is  to  the  pressure,  if  the 
cylinder  be  small,  as  16  or  18  to  1,000  ;  and  if 
the  cylinder  be  large,  this  may  be  reduced  to 
6  to  1,000.  '  The  friction  from  sliding,  in  the 
same  cases,  would  be  to  the  pressure  as  2  to  10, 
or  3  to  10,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood.  Hence,  by  causmg  one  body  to  roll  on 
another,  the  resistance  is  diminished  from  12 
to  20  times.  It  is  therefore  a  principle  in  the 
composition  of  machines  that  attrition  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  rolling  mo- 
tions substituted  whenever  circumstances  admit. 

On  this  prineiple  depends  the  advantage 
resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  friction  wheas  and 
friction  roUera.  The  extre- 
mity of  an  axle  C,  instead 
of  resting  in  a  cylindrical 
socket^  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
axeontferences  of  two  wheels,  A  and  B,  to  the 
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sxlea  of  which,  a  and  6,  the  faddoa  b  tnai- 
ferred,  and  consequently  diminished  in  the 
ratio  0^  the  radius  cf  the  wheel  A  to  the  radioi 
of  the  axle  a.  This  ingenious  eoBtriTaoce 
appears  to  have  first  been  applied  by  Ee!iry 
Sully,  in  the  year  1716.  {Deter,  Abrigk  duM 
Horlogty  ^e.  Bordeaux  1716.) 

The  following  are  dedoctionafromConloraVs 
experiments  relative  to  the  friction  of  roling 
bodies:  1.  Like  the  friction  of  sliding  k-die?, 
it  is  a  constant  force.  2.  It  is  affected  br  the 
nature  of  the  surface  so  fiir  as  polish  is  ctio- 
cemed ;  but  is  not  lessened  by  the  interpo^itioQ 
of  unctuous  substances.  3.,  It  is  less  betwe^a 
heterogeneous  than  between  homo^eons  sob- 
stances.  4.  It  is  directly  proportional  to  thd 
pressure.  5.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  maju- 
tude  of  the  sur&ce.  6.  It  is  much  less  Thm  m 
the  case  of  sliding  suifaees,  and  varies  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  rollmg 
body. 

The  friction  of  the  axle  of  a  wheel  or  pTiIl^y 
(whether  the  axle  itself  turns,  or  the  vheel 
turns  on  the  axle)  is  of  a  different  land  from 
that  of  a  cylinder  rolling  on  a  plane.  It  is  \t^ 
than  that  of  sliding,  but  greater  than  that  of 
rolling  bodies,  and  fbUows  in  all  respeets  the 
laws  of  the  friction  of  sliding  bodies.  A  great 
advantage  is  here  obt4uned  by  gressing  th< 
surfaces.  By  the  application  of  fresh  Ullo« 
the  friction  is  reduced  to  one-half. 

Coulomb's  experiments  were  also  directed  to 
ascertain  the  resistance  arising  from  the  zi* 
g^dity  of  ropes  when  bent  round  rollers  or 
cylinders.  The  results  are  as  follows :  1.  Tb« 
resistances  of  ropes  are  directly  iHX>pomoxal  to 
the  tensions  to  which  they  are  8ubjeet«d.  1 
The  resistance  increases  with  somedetermin&t? 
power  of  the  diameter,  and  is  greatest  in  m^ 
that  have  been  strongly  twisted,  or  9»  coated 
with  tar.  3.  The  resistances  are  inrersely  &s 
the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  about  whidi  th« 
ropes  are  bent 

When  a  rope  is  wound  more  than  od<% 
round  a  cylinder,  the  resistance  increases  in  « 
geometrical  progression.  This  principle  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  practice :  Uiua,  m  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  a  vessel,  a  rope  is  wonoi 
round  a  post,  and  a  vexy  few  turns  is  sdBa^Qt 
to  overcome  any  force  which  the  rope  is  cspsbU 
of  withstanding. 

A  valuable  series  of  ejroeriments  on  frkrtion 
was  made  by  Mr.  George  Kennie,  the  detaik  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Phil,  Jhtns,  for  1829. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  resolts:  As- 
suming as  before  the  pressure  eqoal  to  100 
parts,  the  friction  of  steel  upon  ice  is  1*4 ;  ^^x 
upon  ice  2"8 ;  hard  wood  upon  hard  wood  IS; 
brass  upon  wrought  iron  13-6 ;  soft  steel  upon 
soft  steel  14*6;  leather  uson  iron  25;  gnnite 
upon  granite  80 ;  yellow  desl  upon  yellow  deal 
35:  sandstone  upon  sandstone  36;  woollen 
cloth  upon  woollen  doth  43.  Some  of  the 
conclusions  deduced  by  Mr.  Bennie  are  » 
follows:  1.  In  fibrous  substances^  sacfa  » 
doth,  friction  is  increased  bysmfikse  and  tiaie, 
and  diminished  by  piressnre  and  vdoeity.   2. 
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In  balder  Bnbstaneea,  mich  as  woods,  metals, 
and  stones,  the  friction  is  directly  as  the 
proflonre^  with  regard  to  snrfiace,  time,  or  yelo- 
city.  3.  Friction  is  greatest  with  soft,  and 
least  with  hard,  substances.  4.  The  eifeet  of 
nngnents  is  as  the  nature  of  the  unguents,  with 
reference  to  the  substances  to  which  thej  are 
applied. 

In  the  Mhmoira  de  VInBtiitii  for  1833,  two 
▼er^  extensive  sets  of  experiments  sre  described, 
which  were  made  by  M.  Morin,  at  Mets,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  goyemment,  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  or  correcting  the  results  of 
Coulomb.  In  genial,  M.  Morin's  results  differ 
widely  in  absolute  amount  from  those  of  Cou- 
lomb, giving  in  some  instances  ratios  three 
times  as  great ;  but  they  point  to,  and  indeed 
fiiUy  establish,  the  same  general  conclusions. 
(Coulomb,  Thhrie  tUs  Machines  Simples, 
Paris  1821,  and  Mhnwns  des  Savons  J^tran^ 
gers,  tom.  ix.  and  x. ;  Ximenes,  Teoria  e  Pratiea 
tUUe  BesisL  de  Solidi  ni  loro  Attriii,  Pisa 
1782;  Vinoe,  PkiL  Trans,  1785;  Bennie, 
FhU,  Trans.  1829;  Morin,  Mimoires  de 
FInstitut,  1833 ;  Enej^doptedia  BrUannica,  art 
'  Mechanics,'  &e.) 

VMetton-wlieelai    [FBionoN.I 

Vritfay  (Ger.  Freitag).  The  sixth  day  of 
the  week.  The  name  is  derived  from  Fbhta 
[which  see]. 

VMandly  Bodetlea  or  Benefit  Boole- 
tioa.  Voluntary  associations  of  subscribers, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fhnd  for  the  as- 
sistance of  members  in  sidmess,  or  other  occa- 
sions of  distress.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Tunier 
(in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  that  the 
ancient  guilds  originated  in  associations  of  this 
kind.  It  is  certain  that  in  countries  where  the 
privileges  of  guilds  are  still  permitted,  the 
trading  society  is  called  on  to  contribute  to  the 
occasional  wants  of  the  members  of  each  asso- 
ciation. Of  the  various  means  that  have 
been  suggested  in  this  view,  and  for  enabling 
the  poor  to  provide  a  resource  against  sickness 
and  old  age,  none  seem  so  likely  to  accomplish 
their  object  as  the  institution  of  friendly  so- 
cieties and  savings-banks^  The  former  are 
founded  on  a  principle  of  mutual  insurance. 
Each  member  contributes  a  certain  sum,  by 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  subscriptions,  while 
he  IB  in  health ;  and  receives  from  the  society 
a  certain  pension  or  allowance  when  he  is 
incapacitated  for  work  by  accident,  sickness,  or 
old  age.  Nothing,  it  is  obvious,  can  be  more 
sound  than  the  principle  of  these  associations. 
If  a  number  of  individuals  under  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  of  age  form  themselves  into 
a  society,  and  subscribe  each  a  small  sum  from 
their  surplus  eamin|;8^  they  are  able,  owing  to 
the  general  exemption  from  sickness  unm  a 
comparatively  lata  period  of  life^  to  secure  a 
comfortable  provision  for  themselves  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  unfit  for  labour.  Any- 
one who  should  trust  to  his  own  isolated  efforts 
would  plainbr  be  placed  in  a  far  more  hazardous 
position.  Whenever  an  un&vourable  eontin- 
gen^  exists,  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  ob- 
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viating  ita  effects  is  by  uniting  with  others,  each 
subjecting  himself  to  a  small  privation,  so  that 
none  may  be  overwhelmed  by  any  great  cala- 
mity. ^  Hence  the  paramount  utility  of  the 
societies  in  question. 

Benefit  societies  commenced  their  legal  exis- 
tence in  January,  1793,  and  since  that  time 
have  been  a  frequent  object  of  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  17  &  18  Vict  c  101  being 
the  principal  rule  for  their  present  administra- 
tion. For  minuta  information  on  the  subject^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Scratchle/s  work 
on  Associations  for  Provident  Investment. 

Advantageous  as  has  been  the  institution  of 
these  societies,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
have  too  often  been  delusive.  Great  errors,  for 
instance^  have  arisen  from  their  fixing  too  high 
a  scale  of  allowances.  At  their  first  institntion 
they  are  necessarily  composed  of  members  in  the 
nrime  of  life ;  there  is,  therefore^  comparatively 
litUe  sickness  and  mortality  amongst  them.  In 
consequence  their  funds  rapidly  accumulate ;  and 
the  projectors  are  tempted  to  give  too  large  an 
allowance  to  those  members  who  are  occasion- 
ally incapacitated.  But  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  society  is  placed  at  an  advanced 
period  are  materially  different  Sickness  and 
mortality  are  then  comparatively  prevalent 
The  contributions  to  the  fund  decline  at  the 
time  that  the  outgoings  increase;  and  it  has 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  society  has 
become  altogetlier  bankrupt ;  and  that  the  oldest 
members  had  been  left»  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life,  destitute  of  all  support  from  a  fund  on 
which  they  had  relied,  and  to  which  they  had 
largely  contributed. 

The  latest  Acts  place  friendly  societies  under 
the  direct  control  of  a  government  registrar, 
who  grants  a  certificate  for  their  establishment 
on  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  law  are  complied 
with  in  their  reg^nlations.  The  Act  also  divides 
these  societies  mto  registered  societies,  which 
are  allowed  to  embrace  only  a  portion,  and  cer* 
tified  societies,  which  embrace  all  the  objects, 
contemplated  by  the  statute.  The  latter  only 
can  invest  their  funds  with  the  Commissioners 
for  Beduction  of  the  National  Debt 

VriOBda,  Booiety  o£    [Quaxbbs.] 

meeland  Oreea  or  Bnuuiwlok  Oreen. 
An  oxichloride  or  an  ammonio-chloride  of 
copper. 

mese  (Fr.  frise,  ItaL  fregio).  In  Archi* 
tecture,  the  member  of  the  entablature  of  an 
order  between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice. 
It  is  always  plain  in  the  Tuscan  ;  ornamented 
with  triglyphs  and  sculpture  in  the  Doric ; 
in  the  Ionic,  it  is  occasionally  in  modem  or 
Italian  architecture  swelled,  in  which  case  it 
is  called  a  pulvinated  or  cushioned  frieze; 
and  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  it  is 
variously  decorated  according  to  tne  taste  of 
the  architect 

mga.    In  Northern  Mythology.     [Oddc.] 

VrSgate  (Fr.  fr^te.  Span,  fragata).  The 
name  applied  to  a  ship  with  one  covered  gun 
deck,  and  having  her  upper  deck  flush. 

jnrlgUl  Koae.    The  space  about  either  pole 
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of  the  pRrth  termtnatAd  by  the  parallel  of  76 J 
degreofl  of  latitude.  At  this  parallel  the  sun  at 
noon,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  is  90  degrees 
from  the  senith ;  and  conseqiiently,  irare  it  not 
for  the  refraction,  would  not  be  oom^etely 
Tisible  even  at  noon  above  the  horiaon*  Within 
this  parallel  the  sun  continues  invisible  in 
winter,  and  constantly  visible  in  summer,  for  a 
shorter  or  lonper  space  of  time,  depending  on 
the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  pole,  where 
the  sun  remains  for  one  half  the  year  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  other  half  below  it     [Zonb.] 

Vrtfidaiiiuii  (Lat).  In  nncient  Architec- 
ture, the  apartment  in  which  the  cold  bath  was 
pUu^d.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  bath 
Itself. 

VHlaxlii*  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  adass 
of  persons  answering  to  the  Roman  libeiti. 
[Frbedmkn.] 

I'liniro**  A  term  used  in  Optics  to  denote 
the  coloured  bands  resulting  from  diffraction* 

VrlBvllla  (Lat  a  chaffinch).  A  Linniean 
genus  of  Passerine  birds,  characterised  by  a 
broad-based,  sharp-pointed,  strong,  conical  bill: 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  FringiUida ; 
including  the  buntings  {Kmbcriza.\  the  cross- 
bills {Loxia\  the  grosbeaks  {Coccothrautt€»\ 
the  linnets  {IAnaria\  canary-birds  {Canaria\ 
finches  {Carduelis\  and  many  exotic  subgenera 
of  seed  and  grain  eating  Conirostral  birds. 

rritb  or  Flitli  (Lat  fretum,  a  narrow  sea). 
A  term  chiefly  applied  to  a  nnrrow  and  deep 
inlet  of  the  sea  upon  a  river,  as  the  Frith  of 
Forth  in  Scotland.  This  term  corresponds  to 
the  fiord  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  root  with  Ger.  fahren,  to 
pass  over  (Gr.  vcfMlw,  »<Jpof,  as  in  fi6airopos); 
whence  ferry,  ford,  furt  (Gher.),  as  in  Frank- 
furt, Erfurt,  &c. 

VrltliaokeB  (A. -Sax.).  In  Law,  a  liberty 
of  having  frankpledge,  or  surety  of  defence. 

l^tUlarla.  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants,  including  the  F,  imperialis  or 
Crown  Imperial. 

rritt.  The  materials  of  glass  are  first  mixed 
together,  and  heated,  so  as  to  expel  water,  and 
induce  fusion :  the  mass  thus  obtained  is  called 
frttt. 

Froff.    [Batbachia  and  Raita.] 

rrov  or  rmah.  In  Farriery,  the  hard 
projecting  substance  in  the  hollow  of  a  horse's 
foot 

TrontL  (Lat  frons,  frondis).  A  combination 
of  stem  and  leaf  in  one  organ,  as  in  Lemna, 
Marchantia,  and  such  plants.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  leaves  of  ferns. 

r ronde*  IVar  of  tlie.  The  war  maintained 
by  the  malcontent  partisans  of  the  parliament 
in  France,  under  the  regencv  of  Louis  XIV., 
sgainst  the  government  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
The  name  of  Fronde  (sling)  was  given  to  this 
war  in  consequence  of  some  incidents  in  a  street 
quarrel,  of  which  various  accounts  have  been 
given.  The  party  opposed  to  government  was 
called  that  of  the  Fronde ;  and  the  word  frott" 
deurs  has  hence  acquired  in  the  French  language 
the  signification    of    discontented  politicians. 
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The  Frendi  Beeoid  Depaitmsnt  has  lately 
published  an  extensive  and  cnrioiis  coUeetion 
of  Maearinades,  political  squibs  of  the  period 
of  the  Fronde. 

VroBdose  (Lat  frondosos,  leafy),  InBotuj, 
a  term  applied  to  plants  with  leaves  develof^ 
in  an  unusual  manner  either  in  regard  to  their 
number  or  size. 

VroBS  (Lat.).  In  Mammalogy,  the  reinoa 
of  the  cranium  between  the  orbits  and  the 
vertex. 

Fbons.  In  Ornithology,  the  space  betveeo 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  £e  vertex. 

VroBtal  Bone.  The  front  bone  of  the 
head,  which  forms  the  forehead. 

n«Bt«l  fllBiia.  A  eavitj  in  the  froDt:il 
bone,  placed  over  the  orbit,  on  each  side. 

rroiitl«r  (Fr.  frontiire,  ItaL  frootienl. 
The  boundary  of  a  state,  or  the  territories  Ad- 
jacent to  the  boondary.  The  best  frontier  is 
the  sea ;  the  next  be^  great  ziveis  or  mons- 
tains,  as  the  Rhine,  Rh6ne,  Alps,  and  Fyreneei 
Prussia  has  the  wont  frontier  of  any  Europe  an 
state. 

VroBtlspieoe.  In  Architectiire,  the  hct, 
or  fore  front,  of  a  house,  but  more  usoallj  ap- 
plied to  the  decorated  entrance  to  a  boildiAg. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  ornamental 
first  page  of  a  bool^  being,  as  the  deriTutioo 
implies,  that  part  which  first  meets  the  eje. 

VroBtlot.  In  Ornithology,  the  margin  of 
the  head  behind  the  hill  of  biida^  generally 
clothed  with  rigid  bristles. 

Vrost.    [Cumatb;  Icb.] 

Vmit  (Fr. ;  Lat  fructus).  In  Botasj,  the 
ovary  or  the  pistil  arrived  at  maturity ;  bot 
the  term  is  commonly  extenfled  to  vhaterer 
is  combined  with  the  ovary  when  it  is  ripe. 
It  comprehends  many  kinds  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  seeds;  as  those  of  com,  baekwli«'«t. 
caraway,  parsley,  ^c ;  as  well  as  the  soecolcDt 
infiorescence  of  the  pineapple,  which  is  a  mtss 
of  ovaries  and  their  envel^a  in  a  consolidated 
condition. 

Vraatialos  (Lat.  frustum,  afragmmi).  h 
Botany,  a  t«»rm  applied  to  the  joints  into  wlii  a 
the  Diatomaccte  sepfuate.  They  contain  a  Uk^' 
proportion  of  silcx,  and  hence,  being  capable  of 
retaining  their  furm  after  the  vegetable  consti- 
tuents have  fied,  they  are  often  found  pceserrsd 
in  a  fossil  state. 

ntastmn  (Lat.).  In  Oeometiy,  a  part 
cut  ofi"  from  a  solid.  The  term  is  rarely  used 
except  in  the  cases  of  pyramids  and  cones,  and 
then  it  is  usually  understood  to  refer  to  that 
part,  of  the  solid  which  is  included  between  aoj 
two  planes  of  section. 

Fnatex  (Lat  a  skruhy  In  Botany,  a  plant 
whose  branches  are  perennial,  and  procsed  di- 
rectly from  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  any 
supporting  trunk. 

l*aoliaia  (after  Leonard  Fucfas,  a  Oernan 
botanist).  A  plant  bebnffin|^  to  the  order 
Onagraeem,  The  senus  is  distinguished  by  i^> 
long  ftmnd-shaped  four-parted  coloured  calyx 
its  four  petals,  its  eig^t  exseited  stamens,  and 
its  long  style.    There  are  many  distinct  qMi<>» 
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but  the  most  commonly  cultiTated  Fnchsiaa 
are  varietiefl  prodnoed  bj  the  ikiU  of  the  hy* 
bridiaer. 

Vnons  (liat. ;  Ghr.  ^vacoi,  seaweed)*  A  geniu 
of  seaweeds  oomprising  those  with  oliTe-ooloured 
flat  or  compressed  forked  fronds,  such  as  F. 
sfrrattu  and  nodosua.  They  Airnish  a  huge 
proportion  of  the  seaweed  thrown  upon  the 
shore,  and  collected  as  manure.  Formerly  they 
were  used  for  making  kelp. 

Voel  (Nor.  Fr.  fuayl).  Any  oombostible 
sabstance  which  is  nsea  for  the  production  of 
heat  oonstitates  a  species  of  fiiel ;  and  in  this 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  alcohol,  wax,  taUow, 
ooal-gas,  oU,  and  other  inflammable  bodies 
which  are  occasionally  used,  especially  in  the 
chemical  laboratory,  as  sonrces  of  heat  as  well 
an  light,  might  be  included  under  it.  But  the 
term  f  ltd  is  more  properly  limited  to  coal,  coke, 
charcoal,  wood,  and  a  few  other  substances, 
which  are  our  common  aourcM  of  heat,  and  as 
such  are  burnt  in  grates,  stores,  firepLaces,  and 
furnaces. 

In  this  country  coal,  from  its  abundance  and 
cheapness,  is  the  commonly  employed  fuel ;  but 
where  wood  is  abundant^  or  where  its  value  is 
little  more  than  that  of  felling  it^  it  is  used 
either  in  its  original  state  or  in  the  form  of 
charooaL  But  whatever  substance  is  used,  the 
essential  ultimate  elements  of  fuel  are  carbon 
and  hydrogen ;  and  the  heat  which  is  evolved 
by  their  combustion  is  derived  from  their  com- 
bination  at  high  temperatures  with  the  oxygen 
of  tiie  air;  the  principal  results  or  products 
of  this  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
these  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  flue 
or  chimney  generally  attached  to  furnaces  and 
fireplaces. 

It  is  essential  to  good  and  profitable  fiiel 
that  it  should  be  free  from  moisture ;  for  unless 
it  be  dry,  much  of  the  heat  which  it  generates 
in  consumed  in  converting  its  moisture  into 
vapour:  hence  the  superior  value  of  old,  dense, 
and  dry  wood,  to  that  which  is  porous  and 
damp ;  hence  also  the  greater  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal  as 
compared  with  that  of  wood,  for  even  the  driest 
wood  always  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  water ; 
hence  also  coke  gives  out  more  heat  than  pit 
coal,  partly  because  it  is  absolutely  dry,  and 
partly  because  during  the  combustion  or  heating 
of  coal,  tar,  oil,  water,  and  inflammable  gases 
are  evolved,  all  of  which  carry  oflF  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  heat  in  a  latent  form.  A 
pound  of  dry  wood  will,  for  instance,  heat  35 
pounds  of  water  from  32<>  to  212**,  and  a  pound 
of  the  same  wood  in  its  fresh  state  will  not 
heat  more  than  25  pounds  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture ;  the  value,  tnerefom,  of  diflerent  woods 
for  foel  is  nearly  inversely  as  their  moisture, 
and  this  may  be  roughly  ascertained  by  finding 
how  much  a  eiven  weight  of  their  shavings  loses 
by  thoronghly  drying  them. 

Charooid  is  itself  very  hygrometric,  and  when 
exposed  to  air  increases  in  weight  to  the  amount 
of  10  or  12  per  cent.,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  humidity :  a  pound  of  dry 
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charcoal  is  capable  of  raisings  when  properiy 
burnt,  73  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to 
the  boiling  point. 

The  diJSerent  kinds  of  pit  coal  give  out  vari- 
able quantities  of  heat  during  their  combustion ; 
upon  an  average,  one  pound  of  coal  should  raise 
60  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  its  boil- 
ing point.  The  heating  power  of  coke  as  com- 
pared with  cool  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  75  to 
69 :  a  pound  of  good  coke  will  heat  from  64  to 
66  pounds  of  water  from  32<'  to  2 12<' ;  its  power, 
therefore,  is  about  nine-tenths  that  of  wood 
charcoal. 

The  value  of  dried  tuif  and  peat  as  fuel  is 
liable  to  much  variation,  and  depends  partly 
upon  their  density,  and  partly  upon  their  free- 
dom from  earthy  impurities.  A  pound  of  turf 
will  heat  about  26  pounds  of  water  fh)m  32®  to 
212®,  and  a  pound  of  dense  peat  about  30 
pounds :  by  compressing  and  drying  peat  its 
value  as  a  &el  is  greatly  increased. 

The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Ure,  shows  the 
quantity  of  water  raised  from  32^  to  212^  by 
one  pound  weight  of  the  different  oombuetibles 
enumerated  in  the  first  column ;  it  also  shows 
the  number  of  pounds  of  boiling  water  which 
the  same  weight  of  fhel  will  evaporate,  and  the 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  absolutely  consumed 
during  combustion.  The  quantity  of  air,  how- 
ever, as  given  in  the  hjst  column,  is  much  less 
than  would  be  necessary  in  practice,  where  much 
of  the  air  passes  the  niel  without  coming  into 
contact  with  it  so  as  to  have  its  oxygen  consumed. 
The  heating  power  also,  as  represented  by  this 
table,  can  seldom  be  practioauy  attained. 
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Pomidsor 
Whut  vhkh 
•  Ponntf  MB 
nloofriMDSSO 

tosiao 

Povndaer 

BoUlof  W»ter 

mporwMbT 

One  Pound 

W«i|rht«r 

AtaumhMte 

Air  at  390  n. 

quIndiAbnra 

OnePoud 

Drywood  . 
Oommonwood . 
Charooal    . 
Pitoool     .       . 
Ooke  . 

Turf  .       .       . 
Goal  gaa    . 
Oil,  wax,  tallow 
Aloohid     . 

85-00 
S6-00 
73-00 
60-00 
65*00 
80-00 
76-00 
78-00 
52-00 

686 

4-73 
18-27 
10*90 
11*81 

5*45 
18-81 
14-18 

9*56 

5-96 

4-47 
11-46 

9-26 
11-46 

4-60 
14-58 
15-00 
11*60 

The  term  by  which  in  Spain  the 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges  of  certain  pro- 
vinces are  distinguished.  It  corresponds  to 
the  old  French  word /or  or/ora ;  and  is  said  to 
be  derived  either  from  the  Latin  word  forum^  or 
(more  probably)  from  the  Spanish /u^ro,  which 
signifies  outside  or  without^  thereby  indicating 
the  difference  between  the  administration  of 
the  provinces  in  which  the  Aieros  prevail  from 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of 
these  fueros  may  be  fairly  associated  with  the 
poUtical  existence  of  the  brave  Cantabrians, 
who  were  never  wholly  subjugated  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  who  even  when  partially  vanquished 
still  maintained  their  ancient  laws  and  customs 
inviolate.  From  their  earliest  origin  the  Basque 
Provinces  enjoyed  certain  privileges  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  which, 
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though  originally  not  reduced  to  writiii^  and 
•zistiiig  like  our  own  common  laws  in  the 
traditions  of  the  country,  were  mutuaUr  and 
religiously  observed  both  by  the  monarch  and 
the  people.  In  this  state  they  remained  till  the 
year  1235,  when,  on  the  accession  of  Thibault^ 
a  French  prince,  to  the  crown  of  NaTarre^  some 
misunderstanding  arose  respecting  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  fueros,  and  it  became  necea- 
aary  to  embody  them  in  a  written  code,  which, 
wiUi  some  considerable  enlargement  sanctioned 
by  Charles  V.,  was,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
last  revolution,  faithfully  recognised  by  all  the 
monarchs  of  Spain  as  the  magna  charta  of  the 
Basque  Provinces,  until  the  revolution  of  1833 ; 
nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that  the  Carlist 
war  became  a  lengthened  struggle  chiefly  firom 
the  skilful  way  in  which  a  question  of  snocea- 
aion  was  mixed  up  with  thie  subject  of  the 
Biisque  fueros. 

Though  the  immunities  of  the  provinces, 
Ouipuzcoa,  Ala\*a,  Biscay,  and  Navarre,  ex- 
hibit considerable  difference  in  detail,  their 
main  features  are  marked  by  a  striking  uni- 
formity, the  form  of  government  in  each  pro- 
vince being  essenttaUy  republican  in  all  its 
branches.  In  the  province  of  Biscay,  for  in- 
stance, which,  with  a  few  modifications,  may 
serve  as  an  example  for  the  other  provinces, 
the  royal  authority  is  purely  nominaL  The 
only  privilege  of  the  crown  consists  in  nomi- 
nating the  corregidor,  the  highest  officer  in  the 
state ;  but  even  this  appointment  is  subject  to 
the  approval  of  certain  members  (called  deputor 
tion)  of  the  junta  or  states,  in  whose  assemblies 
he  has  a  seat  and  vote.  In  the  junta  is  vested 
the  chief  management  of  a&irs.  This  assembly 
forms,  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
congress,  by  £ftr  the  most  popularly  constituted 
representative  body  in  modem  times,  the  right 
of  voting  being  conferred  on  every  man  who 
possesses  a  domicile  within  the  lordship ;  and 
its  chief  duties  consist  in  administering  the 
afSiirs  of  the  commonwealth,  in  collecting  the 
taxes,  in  providing  for  the  protection  and  de- 
fence of  the  country,  in  nominating  the  official 
servants  of  the  government,  and  in  forming  of 
itself  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
corregidor.  Of  Uxe  privileges  and  inununities 
of  the  province  itself  the  following  are  the 
principal:  Freedom  fipom  paying  any  imposts 
but  those  due  from  the  inhabitants  to  their  own 
lordship,  and  which  are  fixed  by  themselves, 
and  additionally  whatever  gratuitous  contri- 
butions may  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  emergencies  of  the  state;  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  nobility  in  the 
Castilian  dominions  on  merely  proving  a  descent 
from  pure  Biscayan  blood;  exemption  from 
appearing  before  any  tribunal  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  lordship ;  to  tolerate  no  royal  intendant 
or  comptroller  within  the  province ;  to  permit 
no  €*tanco  or  royal  monopoly,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Spain ;  exemption  from  duty  on  imported  mar- 
chandise ;  to  haye  no  n>yal  adzninistration, 
except  that  of  the  post-office;  to  admit  no 
Spanish  troops  within  the  temtoiy ;  to  furnish 
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no  XMndts  for  tlw  royal  army ;  to  defend  their 
teiritoxy  with  their  own  means  and  blood ;  aad 
to  visit  with  summary  punishment  aU  who  nuy 
be  convicted  of  extortioo,  or  of  any  attempt  to 
ii^inre  or  even  to  interfere  with  the  oonstitiition 
of  the  province.  (HaUam's  MiddUAaa,  cfa.  iv. ; 
Lord  Carnarvon's  Fortuaal  and  wJieia;  F. 
Michel,  Le  iViys  Basque,) 

Wngm  or  Tntpam  (LaL  fbga»  figkf^.  In 
Music^  a  composition  wherein  the  dilfaKDtp«ts 
follow  each  other,  each  repeating  the  subject  at 
a  certain  interval  after  the  preGcding  part 

ynglemmn  or  WintftHwaMa  (Qei;  fiogd, « 
mtiff}.  A  non-^ommiasioned  officer,  appointed 
to  ta^e  his  place  in  front  of  a  rq^eot  as  a 
guide  to  the  soldiera  in  the  movementi  of  the 
drill :  the  custom  has  now  foUen  into  diaose. 

Valera  (Lat.  props}.  In  Botany,  a  tern 
denoting  the  tendnls,  prickles,  spines,  hooks,  or 
other  processes  by  which  plants  are  enabled  to 
support  themselTee  upon  other  plants. 

ValonuM  (Lat).  In.  Medmnics,  the  fixed 
point  about  which  a  lever  moves.    [Lkvkb.] 

Volgoim  (Lat  fulgor,  an  ejfidffmoe).  The 
generic  name  of  eertain  singalar  insects  d  the 
order  EomopterOf  and  family  CicadariSj  which 
have  the  forepart  of  the  heaid  produced  in  the 
form  of  a  snout  or  large  hoUow  receptacle; 
and  the  antennae  inserted  beneath  the  evn, 
only  thiee-jointed,  and  terminated  by  a  deoder 
bristle.  It  is  asserted  by  one  nataialirt  (Had. 
MerianX  that  the  frontal  projection  emite  i 
bright  light ;  but  others  who  have  had  opp<v> 
tunities  of  making  observations  on  the  Unng 
lantern-fly,  as  the  larger  spades  is  called,  lure 
not  witnessed  the  exercise  of  its  illumiiuting 
powers,  if  it  really  poateaa  them. 

The  Fulgora  Itmtemaria  is  a  native  of  Scmth 
America;  the  FtUaora  eandeUnia  of  China. 
There  are  many  other  species  indoded  in  the 
Linnman  generic  character,  but  which  nov 
form  thesubgeneta  OHootrua,  Lgstra^  Cin^ 
PcBcilopUra^  Imus,  Anatia,  Iklphax,  Fulgort 
proper,  d^,  in  the  fiunily  Fuigoridm, 

nuipiimtlOB  (IaL  fulgnratio,  from  folg^. 
Ugktninay  A  term  appli^  by  the  aasayer  to 
the  sudden  brightening  of  the  fused  giobule  of 
gold  or  silTer;  when  the  bust  film  of  oxide  of 
^ad  or  copper  leaves  its  surfocai 

ralfforttM  (Lat  fulgur,  lightning).  Fused 
or  vitrified  tubes  formed  by  the  passage  of 
lightning  throng  sand,  whence  has  oripnated 
the  designation  of  foisU  t^ktmnfft  vhick  it 
sometimes  applied  to  them. 

noioa  (Lat).  The  name  of  a  geniia  of 
Wading  birds  of  the  fonuly  Maerodsetj/U, 
now  reotrioted  to  those  whi<di  have  a  stroQ& 
moderate-sised,  straight,  conical,  and  com- 
pressed  bill,  with  a  dSated  naked  plate  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible :  the  toes  are  fa^ 
nished  at  the  sides  with  a  scalloped  membrane; 
the  wings  middle-sised.  The  British  species. 
or  common  coot  (Fulica  aira},  is  well  ksovn: 
aU  its  congeners  approach  more  or  leas  to  its 
sooty  or  blue-black  oolonr. 

VollOT's   awth.     An   eaithv,  hjdn^ 
silicate  of  alumina,  composed,  when  poi^  ^ 
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46  per  cent  of  silica,  20  alamina,  and  25  water, 
like  other  soft  aluminous  mizle^all^  it  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  grease,  and  on  that 
account  was  formerly  used  in  large  quantities 
by  cloth  manufacturers  in  ftilling  doth,  whence 
the  name  of  fuUer'a  earth.  Its  exportation 
was  formerly  forbidden  under  severe  penalties, 
but  the  consumption  has  now  fallen  off  con- 
siderably, in  consequence  of  the  substitution 
of  soap  and  other  substances. 

VnlUiiff  (Lat  fullo,  a  eloth-^lreBSer),  The 
art  of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  pressing  stufSs 
cloths,  stockings,  &c.,  to  render  them  stronger, 
firmer,  and  closer;  it.  is  also  called  milling^ 
because  these  cloths,  &c  are  in  fact  scoured  by 
a  water-milL    (Ure^s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  j-c.) 

ywlmlnat—  (Lat.  fulmen,  a  thunderhoU), 
Compounds  of  the  fulminic  acid  with  Turious 
bases,  all  more  or  less  possessed  of  the  property 
of  exploding  or  detonating  by  heat  or  friction. 
The  Eliminates  of  silver  and  mercuiy  (or  ful- 
minating silver  and  mercuiy)  are  obrjeets  of 
manufacturing  interest ;  the  former  bemg  used 
in  detonating  bonbonM,  and  the  latter  more 
largely  as  a  priming  for  the  percussion  caps  of 
gunlocks. 

l^lwrtumiiig  Merouryf  l^ihntnafe  of 
aSerooiT  [2  (HgO),  CygO,]. — ^This  compound 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  100  grains  of  mercuir 
in  a  measured  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitric  add, 
aided  by  heat.  This  solution  is  to  be  poured, 
when  cool,  into  two  measured  ounces  of  alcohol 
In  a  porcelain  basin,  and  gently  warmed:  it 
soon  effervesces  and  evolves  ethereal  vapour, 
said  if  the  action  is  too  violent,  it  must  be 
quelled  by  GooUng  the  vessel,  or  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  cold  ^cohol.  During  this  action  a 
my  precipitate  fklls,  which  is  to  be  imme- 
oiately  separated  by  decantation  and  filtration, 
washed  with  small  quantities  of  distilled  water, 
and  carefully  dried  at  a  heat  not  exceeding 
100°.  The  above  quantity  of  mercuiy  should 
yield  about  120  grains  of  the  powder.  If  the  pro- 
duct is  mixed  with  metallic  mercuiy,  it  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  firom  wnich 
it  is  deposit^  in  sUky  adciuar  ciystals.  This 
dangerous  compound  is  now  in  considerable 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps. 
It  is  introduced,  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
into  the  caps,  doeely  compressed,  covered  with 
a  resinous  varnish,  and  subsequently  carefully 
dried.  When  fulminating  mercury  is  heated  to 
about  300^,  it  explodes  suddenly  with  a  bright 
fiame :  it  also  detonates  by  friction  or  percussion 
(especially  when  placed  in  contact  with  partides 
of  sand  or  glass) ;  by  the  electric  spark;  and  by 
contact  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  adds. 
The  gases  evolved  by  its  explosion  are  car- 
bonic acid,  nitrogen,  and  the  vapour  of  mercuiy. 

mmiliiatliir  Vowder.  A  compound  of 
three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  one  of  sulphur,  carefully  mixed  and  dried : 
about  twenty  grains  of  this  powder  heated  upon 
an  iron  plate  over  a  slow  fire  become  brown 
and  pasty;  a  blue  flame  then  appears  upon 
it,  and  immediatdy  after,  the  whofe  explodes 
with  a  stunning  report 
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Oflwort  gnlfnltHite  ^ 
BUwer  [2  (AgOX  CjraOs].— This  dangerous 
compound  is  prepared  as  follows :  100  grains  of 
fused  and  findy-powdered  nitrate  of  silver  are 
added  to  an  ounce  of  warm  alcohol  in  a  large 
basin ;  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid  is  then  addM, 
and  presently  effervescence  ensues  and  a  powder 
fiiUs :  as  soon  as  this  appears  whit«,  cold  water 
is  added,  and  the  powder  collect^  upon  a  filter, 
washed,  and  careAilly  dried  at  a  temperature 
of  100®.  In  collecting  and  handling  this  powder 
the  utmost  caution  is  requisite;  it  should  be 
made  in  small  quantities  onlv,  and  not  touched 
with  anything  hard,  for  it  has  exploded  upon 
the  contact  of  a  glass  rod  imder  water.  The 
feather  of  a  common  quill  serves  to  collect  it ; 
and  it  should  be  kept  either  under  water,  or, 
if  diy,  in  a  wide-mouthed  vessel  covered  by 
paper,  and  not  in  a  stoppered  or  corked  phi<u. 
Fiuminating  silver  is  a  grey  ciystalline  pow- 
der; it  acquires  a  dingy  hue  by  exposure  to 
light;  it  mssolves  in  from  30  to  40  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  as  the  solution  cools,  nearly 
the  whole  is  again  deposited  in  minute  crystals. 
It  detonates  with  great  violence  when  heated,  or 
touched  by  any  hard  substance,  or  when  placed 
upon  a  piece  of  rock-crystal  and  touched  in  the 
slightest  manner  by  another  crystal;  it  also 
detonates  upon  the  contact  of  sulphuric  add, 
and  by  the  electric  spark. 

Vnlmlafto  A  old.  An  add  composed  of  2 
equivalents  of  cvanogena52,  and  2  of  oxygen 
»16,  corresponding  Sierefore  in  ultimate  com- 
pontion  with  the  cyanic  acid.  In  combination 
with  the  oxide  of  mlver  and  oxide  of  mercuiy, 
this  add  constitutes  fulminating  silver  and  ful- 
miiiatiDgiDomuy.  * 

ynmormfntdo.  A  white  powder  formed 
when  fumaric  ether  is  mixed  with  ammonia. 

PmnarlaooflB  (Fumaria,  one  of  the  genera). 
A  natural  order  of  herbaceous  hypogynous 
Exogens,  inhabiting  all  temperate  climates,  and 
related  to  Papaveracem  so  nearly  as  to  be  in- 
corporated with  them  by  some  writers.  Their 
sensible  properties  are  not  of  any  value.  A  few 
are  objects  of  cultivation  for  their  beauty. 

Vwaaaiio  Aold.  An  add  existing  in  the 
Fumaria  offidnaUsj  or  common  fumitory:  it 
may  also  be  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
malic  add. 

■■amarimldo.  A  red  powder  formed  on 
heating  bimalate  of  ammonia. 

FnaalcAtloii  (Lat.  fumigo,  from  fumus^ 
smoke).  The  diffusion  of  certain  vapours  through 
the  air,  for  the  poipose  of  destroymg  contagion 
and  infection :  goods  are  also  fumigated  for  the 
same  purpose.  Add  vapours  have  frequently 
been  used  for  this  purpose;  there  are,  how- 
ever, few  which  are  effectual,  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  vinegar,  only  serve  to  cover  bad 
smdis  without  destroying  noxious  effluvia. 
There  is  no  disinfectant  so  certain  in  its  effects 
as  ckhrine ;  it  is  cheap^  and  easily  obtained 
dther  from  muriatic  add  and  hlsuck  oxide  of 
manganese,  or  from  a  mixture  of  salt,  sulphuric 
add,  and  blade  oxide.  In  inhabited  rooms  it 
requires  to  be  cautiously  used,  in  consequence 
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C»f  its  bad  effects  upon  the  respintozy  omiu ; 
bat  even  here  it  may  be  so  extenBiyely  diffused 
as  to  be  effective  in  destroyiiig  noxious  mattersi 
without  serious  injniy  to  persons  who  breathe 
the  atmosphere.  When  a  room  can  be  shut  up 
it  may  be  freely  used,  and  it  should  be  generated 
in  saucers  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  apart- 
ment (if  a  large  one) ;  and  not  upon  the  ground, 
but  upon  shelves  high  up  in  the  room,  for 
chlorine  being  heavier  than  air  is  thus  more 
effectually  diffused.  Infected  clothes  and  fur- 
niture may  at  the  same  time  be  subjected  to  this 
action.  Of  all  common  diseases,  the  scarlet 
fever  is  that  which  appears  to  require  the  most 
scrupuloiis  attention  to  careful  fWigation. 

ynmlny  Idquon.  Certain  compoonds 
which  exhale  visible  fumes,  or  in  common 
language  smoke^  when  exposed  to  air,  were  so 
culled  by  the  old  chemists.  BoyUs  fuming 
liquor  is  sulphuret  of  ammonium;  Cadefs  fum- 
ing liquor  is  an  arsenical  compound,  now  termed 
oxndc  of  kakodyle\  ihe  fuming  liquor  ofLibaviuB 
iti  the  anhydrous  bichloride  of  tin. 

VnnettoB  (Lat  fiinetio,  from  f^gor,  / 
discharge).  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  tk  func- 
tion of  another,  or  of  several  others,  when  its 
value  depends  upon  ^ose  of  the  latter.  Thus 
the  area  of  a  triangle  is  a  function  of  its  three 
sides,  and  ^»a-i-&r  +  cf*isa  function  of  a,  6,  e 
and  X.  Functions  receive  distinctive  names 
according  to  the  ntUure  of  the  dependence  above 
referred  to.  Thus  the  function  above  written  is 
said  to  be  an  algebraical  ftmction  of  4r,  since 
y  is  obtainable  from  x  by  the  performance  of 
a  limited  and  definite  number  of  algebraical 
operations.  Log  x,  sin  x,  a*,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  said  to  be  transcendental  functions  of  x, 
and  for  obrious  reasons  receive  the  distinctire 
names  of  logarithmic^  tr^onometrical,  and  er- 
ponential  fimctions.  The  general  fact  that  y  is 
a  function  of  x  is  usually  expressed  by  the  no- 
tation y=^¥  (x),  in  which  the  functional  symbol 
F  merely  indicates  that  y  depends  upon  x  in 
some  definite  manner;  in  other  words,  that  the 
expression  of  y  in  terms  of  x  has  a  definite /orm. 
The  symbol  F  (y),  used  in  the  same  investiga- 
tion, would  indicate  a  quantity  which  depends 
upon,  or  is  derivable  from  y,  as  y  depends  upon, 
or  is  obtainable  from  x.  Another  expression 
for  F  (y),  therefore,  would  be  F  [F  (x)]  or. 
more  concisely,  F*(x).  Similarly  F"  (x)  would 
denote  the  result  of  m  successive  operations 
of  the  same  kind^  the  subject  operated  upon 
each  time  being  the  restdt  of  the  immediately 
preceding  operation.    Thus  if 

F  (x)-l  +  2x, 

F«(x)=il  +  2(l  +  2x)-8  +  4x, 

P(jr)«l  +  2(3  +  4x)=7  +  8x, 

and  60  on.  According  to  the  above  definition, 
we  have  obviousljrF~'*'»(x)-iF"rF"(x)],  when 
m  and  n  are  positive  inters  ;  and  an  important 
extension  at  once  suggests  itself.  If  we  aeree 
that  the  last  relation  shall  hold  for  all  viunes 
of  m  and  fi,  then  F*  (x)  would  denote  the  sub- 
ject or  argument  x  itself  and  F-^(x)  the 
intferse  fiinction  of  F  (x),  or  that  quantity  from 
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which  the  result  x  would  be  obtained  by  the 
operation  F.      Thus,  in  the  above  example, 

That  branch  of  mathematics  wherein  the 

forms,  rather  than  the  values^  of  functions  are 

investigated,  is  called  the  calculus  tf  func 

tions.    The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  vim  j  le 

,  example  of  the  kind  of  questions  therein  ex&- 

mined:  What  function  of  x  is  that  vhkh, 

when  multiplied  by  the  same  function  of  y,  giTi«i 

the  same  Amction  of  x  +  v  ?     Representing  thi* 

unknown  function  by  F,  this  is  equivalent  to  th« 

solution  oi  the  functional  equation  F  (x)  F  (f«W 

|F  (x+y).     For  an  exposition  of  the  gemnl 

I  methods  of  treating  such  equations,  see  'Ca]cv- 

,  lus  of  Functions,'  in  the  Encyclopedia  M^trc- 

\  politana,  by  Vrot  de  Moigan ;  also  Babbsge's 

I  Elementary  TVeatisc  on  the  CoIcuIhs  of  Funr- 

\  tions ;  Lagrange,  Tkioric  des  Functions  Anal^- 

I  tiques\  Cauchy,  Coiirs  ^Analyse  and  fUfmRt 

du  Calcul  lf\fin, ;  Peacock's  Algebra,  && 

VaiMtloiiaf  XAplAoe^.     [Lapijici's  Co- 

EPFICIBNTS  AMD  FcNCTIOKS.] 

TuietlOBal  getennlnant.    [Jacobus.] 
Viindt  Btnktag.    It  has  commonly  Wq 
the  practice,  when  a  portion  of  public  debt  bjs 
been  created,   to  sustain  the  credit  of  \V\i 
financial  expedient^  by  making  some  prorisirn 
for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  capital  5iiin 
borrowed.     The  most  obvious  method  is  th«> 
creation  of  terminable  annuities,  the  psyment 
of  interest  on  which  is  in  this  manner  aci-om- 
nmied  by  a  restitution  of  part  of  the  pnndfi&L 
But  terminable  annuities  nave  never  been  po 
pular  in  this  country,  and  have  alwaya  been 
negotiated  with  difficulty  and  loss.    As  pahlic 
securities  are  constaatlv  the  objects  of  transter 
and  sale,  such  obligations  as  represent  a  con- 
tinually decreasing  value  aiv,  frT>m  the  iucoa- 
venience  involved  in  determining  that  raloe, 
much  less  acceptable  to  investors  than  fixed  or 
perpetual  annuities.    Since  the  time  in  wfaieb 
the  public  debt  was  consolidated,  it  has  be«o 
the  general  practice  of  British  financiers  to 
grant  permanent  annuities,   as  nearly  at  tbe 
market  rate  of  money  as  possible,  and  occasion- 
ally to  add  a  small  terminable  annuity    For 
instance,  in  1783  a  loan  of  six  millions  vaa 
negotiated  on  the  following  terms:  Theadraiiee 
of  100/.  was  to  secure  the  contributor  100/.  3 
per  cent,  consols,  50/.  four  percent  consols,  and 
bs,  6d.  annuity  for  75}  years.     At  the  estimate 
taken  by  £he  minister  of  the  market  value  ci 
these  several  securities,  the  terms  of  the  loan 
were  understood  to  be  57/.  12*.  6<f.  for  the  1(HV. 
3  per  cents.,  37/.  8».  9d.  for  the  50/.  4  per  cents.. 
and  4/.  lis.  11^.  for  the  capitalised  value  of 
the  long  annuity.    It  is  manifest  that  onlj  a 
very  small  portion  of  this  loan  was  brought  im- 
mediately within  the  contingency  of  n^jment 
The  first  sinking  fund  established  in  this 
country  f<^  the  purpose  of  gradually  extingnisl]- 
ing  the  permanent  debt,  was  the  work  of  ^ 
Robert  Walpole,  and  set  on  foot  in  the  year 
1716.    By  one  of  the  clauses  in  an  Act  pa^ 
in  order  to  put  the  public  debt  on  a  more 
satisfiactory  footing,  it  was  prorided  that  aoy 
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surplus  aruing  firom  tha  aggregate,  the  South 
Sea  and  the  General  Year^Funds,  should  be 
deroted  to  discharging  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  aU  debts  incurred  before  December 
25 f  1716,  according  to  a  form  directed  by  a 
future  Act  of  Parliament,  and  should  be  em- 
ployed for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever. 
The  accumulated  surplus  was  funded,  and 
theyearly  interest  added  to  the  sum ;  the  purpose 
being,  that  the  sum  inrested  should  gradually 
absorb  the  public  debt,  and  so  secure  its  ex- 
tinction by  the  maehineiy  of  compound  interest. 
But  very  speedily  the  demand  for  supplies  and 
the  necessity  for  meeting  deficiencies  on  the 
special  taxes  imposed,  where  future  produce 
was  OTer-estimated,  led  the  administration  to 
employ  the  sinking  fund  either  as  a  guarantee 
for  new  loans,  or  to  diminish  its  amount  by 
making  up  the  deficiency  from  its  accumulations. 
Still,  the  aggregate  of  the  fund  was  on  many 
occasions  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
At  the  commencement,  however,  of  the  war  of 
1739,  the  sinking  fund  had  been  diminished  by 
more  than  three  millions,  and  subjected  to  an 
annual  chaige  of  nearly  60,000/.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1748  the  sinking  fund  had  contri- 
buted nine  millions  more  to  the  costs  of  the  war. 
In  course  of  time  the  fund  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  exhausted. 

In  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward 
a  measure  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  on  a  '  new  and  secure  basis.'  In  the 
formation  of  his  scheme,  Pitt  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  Dr.  Price,  a  Nonconformist  minister  of 
considerable  mathematical  capacity,  who  had 
pertinaciously  advocated  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing some  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 
Pitt's  proposal  was,  that  a  million  annually 
should  oe  raised  by  loan  or  taxes,  which  should 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners 
— namely,  the  Speaker,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  Ac- 
countant General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
the  Governor  and  Deputy-governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England — in  trust  to  purchase  stock  at  the 
market  price,  and  reinvesting  the  interest  paid 
on  such  purchases,  to  accumulate  the  fund  till 
ito  annual  income  should  reach  four  millions, 
when  the  capital  sum  should  be  dealt  with  by 
parliament.  It  was  imagined  that  this  ma- 
chinery would  ultimately  liquidate  the  debt  ; 
and  the  proposers  of  the  scheme  derived  great 
satis^tion  from  certain  arithmetical  demon- 
strations as  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  capital 
which  was  brought  within  the  beneficent  ope- 
ration of  compound  interest 

The  purchases  efiected  by  the  commissioners 
never  accomplished  more  than  the  ropurchase 
of  loans  in  order  to  supply  the  annual  million. 
In  £Btct,  then,  the  whole  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund  was  to  create  debt,  and  extinguish  it ;  but 
there  was  also  considerable  loss  in  the  process. 
During  the  years  1793—1801,  the  averaee 
price  at  which  stock  was  created  was  67/.  7s.  6a. ; 
that  is,  100/.  8  per  cents,  wero  granted  at  this 
rate  of  payment  But  the  average  market  price 
of  oonsMs  was  61/.  7«.  6d ;  that  is,  thepurcnase 
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of  stock  by  the  commissioners  was  effected  at 
an  increase  of  4^  per  cent  over  the  price  at 
which  they  negotiated  this  annual  loan,  and  the 
accumulated  loss  on  these  absurd  operations 
amounted  to  2,334,500/. 

Between  1803  and  the  end  of  the  continental 
war,  the  average  price  at  which  loans  were  made 
was  60/.  78.  6d.f  and  the  average  market  price  of 
consols  WHS  62/.  17a.  6^.  Here  the  loss  was  2^ 
per  cent,  and  the  total  amount  of  loss  in  the 
thirteen  years  was  4,404,331/.,  making  the  total 
loss  consequent  on  the  transactions  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  no  less  than  6,638,831/. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  nominal  fund 
was  appropriated  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  sup- 
plies m  the  year  1813  ;  and  gradually  the  public 
became  alive  to  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Aberdeen  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  person  who  exposed 
the  intrinsic  futility  of  this  and  other  similar 
sinking  funds,  and  of  having  pointed  out  that 
no  means  can  be  employed  for  the  reduction  of 
public  debts,  other  than  by  an  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure,  and  that  when  such  an  excess 
is  in  the  hands  of  government,  it  is  better  to 
apply  the  proceeds  at  once  to  the  extinction  of 
a  portion  of  the  debt,  than  to  attempt  any  of 
the  machineiy  of  a  separate  fund  accumulating 
at  compound  interest. 

See,  for  more  information,  Grellier's  History 
of  the  National  Debt;  Hamilton  On  the  National 
bibt ;  M*Culloch  On  Taxation  and  the  Funding 
System ;  and  Porter's  Progrtss  of  the  Nation, 

raBdOt  Tnblio.  The  name  given  to  the 
public  funded  debt  due  by  government. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  money  in  order  to 
defray  a  part  of  the  war  expenditure  began,  in 
this  country,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In 
the  infancy  of  the  practice  it  was  customary  to 
borrow  upon  the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion 
of  a  tax,  set  apart  as  a  fiind  for  dischaigug  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed. 
This  discharge  was,  however,  very  rarely  ef- 
fected. The  public  exigencies  still  continuing, 
the  loans  were,  in  most  cases,  either  continued, 
or  the  taxes  wero  again  mortgaged  for  fresh  ones. 
At  length  the  practice  of  borrowing  for  a  fixed 
period,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  terro»i,  upon  ter- 
minable  annuities  was  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned ;  and  most  loans  wero  made  upon  tn- 
terminable  annuities,  or  until  such  time  as  it 
might  bn  convenient  for  government  to  pay  off 
the  principal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system,  the 
term  fund  meant  the  taxes  or  funds  appropriated 
to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
loans;  those  who  hela  government  securities 
and  sold  them  to  others  selling,  of  com-se,  a 
corresnonding  claim  upon  some  fhnd.  But  after 
the  debt  began  to  grow  large,  and  the  practice 
of  borrowing  upon  perpetual  annuities  had  been 
introduced,  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term 
fund  was  mdually  changed;  and  instead  of 
sisnifying  the  security  upon  which  loans  wero 
advanced,  it  has,  for  a  long  time,  signified  the 
principal  of  the  loans  then^elves. 

Owing  parUy,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of  dis- 
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poeable  capital  at  the  time,  but  far  more  to  the 
supposed  inaecuzity  of  the  revolutionary  esta- 
blislunent»  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  govern- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  the  funding  system 
was,  comparatively,  high.  But  as  the  country 
became  richer,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  stability  of  government  was  increased, 
ministers  were  enabled  to  take  measures  for 
reducing  the  interest,  first  in  1716,  and  again 
in  1749. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne, 
the  interest  stipulated  for  loans  was  very 
various.  But  in  the  reira  of  Gkorge  II.  a 
different  practice  was  adopted.  Instead  of 
varying  the  interest  upon  the  loan  according  to 
the  state  of  the  money  market  at  the  time,  the 
rate  of  interest  was  generally  fixed  at  three  or 
three  and  a  half  per  cent ;  the  necessaiy  varia- 
tion being  made  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus, 
suppose  government  wereanxious  to  borrow,  and 
that  tliey  preferred  borrowing  in  a  3  per  cent. 
Btock,  while  they  could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for 
less  than  4A  per  cent,  they  efiected  their  object 
by  giving  the  lender,  in  return  for  eveiy  100/. 
advanced,  150/.  3  per  cent  stock ;  that  is,  they 
bound  the  country  to  pay  him  or  his  assignees 
4/.  10«.  a  year  in  all  time  to  come,  or  otherwise 
to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a  payment  of  150/. 
In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice, 
the  principal  of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts 
to  nearly  ttoo-fi/ths  more  than  the  sum  actually 
advanced  by  the  lenders. 

Some  advantages  are,  however,  derivable,  or 
supposed  to  be  derivable,  from  this  system.  It 
renders  the  management  of  the  debt,  and  its 
transfer,  more  simple  and  commodious  than  it 
would  have  been  bad  it  consisted  of  a  great 
number  of  funds  bearing  different  rates  of  in- 
terest ;  and  it  is  contended  that  the  greater  field 
for  speculation  afforded  to  the  dealers  in  stocks 
bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  has  enabled 
government  to  borrow,  by  funding  additional 
capitals,  for  a  considerably  less  payment  on  ac- 
count of  interest  than  would  have  been  neceosary 
had  no  such  increase  of  capital  been  made. 
[National  Dbbt.] 

VaBtfAineiitttl  Bass.  In  Music,  the  lowest 
note  or  root  of  a  chord.    [Music] 

VimdAmeiital  Triangle.  [Coordikatbs.] 

Fandiis  (Lat.  a  bans).  In  Anatomy,  the 
base  of  any  cone-shaped  organ:  the  term  is 
usually  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  uteroa,  the 
urinary  bladder,  and  the  gall-bladder. 

Vimena  (Lat.  fUnus).    [Sbfultxjbb,  Ritbs 

OF.] 

Vmigl  (Lat  pL  of  fungus,  a  mushroom). 
A  large  class  of  Gryptogamic  plants,  of  low 
organisation,  distinguished  at  certain  points 
from  the  seaweeds  more  by  habit  than  by  any 
general  character.  They  agree  with  them  in 
Sieir  cellular  structure  and  the  almost  constant 
absence  of  vascular  tissue ;  while  they  differ,  ac- 
cording to  our  best  authorities,  in  their  scarcely 
ever  being  aquatic,  in  deriving  nutriment  from 
the  substance  on  which  they  grow,  and  in 
the  fiur  lower  degree  of  developement  of  the 
oigana  of  impfegnation.    They  are  also  nearly 
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allied  to  the  class  of  Lichema,  the  latter  being 
distinguished  by  producing  gonidia  and  by  de- 
riving their  nourishment  from  the  air  and  not 
from  the  matrix  on  which  they  grow. 

The  Fungi,  observes  Mr.  Berkeley,  may 
be  recognised  either  as  the  creatures  of  cckr- 
ruption — Le.  springing  from  various  bodies, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in  a  more  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  decomposition— or 
as  parasites  of  living  bodies,  prodadng  an 
ii\jurious  change.  The  ephemend  toadstools 
of  the  hotbed,  the  mushrooms  of  oar  rich  pas- 
tures, the  sap-balls  on  decaving  trees,  the 
moulds  which  infest  our  food,  and  even  the 
tissues  of  living  animals,  the  inildew  bant  snd 
smut  of  our  corn-crops,  with  many  other  more 
or  less  familiar  objects,  are  so  many  Fungi,  all 
agreeing  in  the  main  particulars  whidi  we 
have  indicated,  and  so  differing  fiK}m  the  gr^n 
scum  of  our  brooks,  and  the  weeds  of  the  8<^ 
thongh  distinguished  from  each  other  by  essen- 
tial difierences  of  structure.  In  some,  no  in- 
dicationa  of  sexual  differences  have  been  found, 
while  in  others  there  are  bodies  which  in  all 
probability  have  an  especial  sexual  fnnctioo, 
though  at  present  we  are  without  actual  proof 
of  thefiict 

Fungi  are  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
characterised  by  the  mode  in  which  the  repro- 
ductive bodies  are  formed.  In  the  one,  thev 
are  simply  the  terminal  joint  or  joints  of  the 
component  threads  or  cells,  altered  in  form 
from  those  which  precede  them,  and  at  length 
falling  off  and  reproducing  the  plant,  in  which 
case  Uiey  are  called  spores.  In  the  other  they 
are  formed  from  the  contents  of  certain  aacs  or 
asci,  and  are  usually  definite  in  number,  in 
which  case  they  are  called  sporidia.  Both 
spores  and  sporidia  may  be  multicellular,  and 
in  germination  give  rise  to  as  many  threads  of 
spawn  as  there  are  cells.  These  curious  plants 
are  ranged  in  six  principal  divisions^  variously 
regarded  as  natural  orders,  or  tribes,  namelj : 
HymenomyceteSf  of  which  mushrooms  and  sap> 
balls  are  weU-known  examples;  Cro^farowjfCPtrt, 
represented  by  the  puff-balls ;  Coniomyctit*^  of 
which  the  rust  and  bunt  of  com  afibid  ready 
instances ;  Hyphomyoeies,  to  which  belong  the 
naked-seeded  moulds;  JLsoomycetes^  of  which 
morels  and  insect  Spharia  are  examples ;  and 
Fhysomyeetes,  represented  by  the  common  bread 
mould. 

The  use  of  Fungi  in  the  organised  world  is 
to  check  exuberant  growth,  to  facilitate  decom- 
position, to  reguhite  the  balance  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  atmosphere,  to  promote 
fertility  and  to  nouriah  myriads  of  the  smaller 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  They  occur 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  world  where  the  cold  is  not 
too  intense  to  destroy  their  spawn,  or  where 
there  i&  suflScient  moisture,  though  they  abound 
the  most  in  moist  temperate  regions.  A  vast 
number  of  species  are  known,  and  many  of 
these  are  of  great  importance  to  man,  either 
from  their  useftil  or  their  mischievous  properties. 
The  mushroom,  truffie,  and  morel,  duicacies 
well  known  at  table,  and  the  argot,  so  use- 
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tol  in  obstetric  practice,  are  illastrations  of  the 
fbrmer;  the  fly  agaric  and  other  poiaonouB 
species,  as  well  as  blight^  mildew,  rast,  and 
brand,  and  the  menilius  and  others  whidi  in- 
duce di7  rot,  are  examples  of  the  latter.  The 
reader  is  referred,  for  farther  information,  to 
Berkeley's  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany^ 
and  Outlines  of  British  Fungoldgy ;  Badham's 
Esculent  Tunauses  ofEnnland\  and  to  the  il- 
Instjrated  works  of  GreyilTe,  Bulliard,  Sowerbj, 
Corda,  Nees  Ton  Esenbeck,  Tnlaane,  and  Hussey. 
ViiJislbtos.  In  Scotch  Law,  snch  movable 
goods  as  may  be  estimatfd  by  nnmber,  weight, 
or  measnre,  as  com,  butter,  ale,  &c. 

Vimsfte  Acid.  An  acid  contained  in  the 
juice  of  most  fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
of  citric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Vuactoola  (Lat  fungus,  a  mushroom,  and 
colo,  to  inhabit).  The  name  of  a  family  of 
Coleopterans,  comprehending  those  which  are 
found  on  mushrooms. 

VnngUlMnny  ywwgimfbgmiii  (Lat).  In 
Botany,  terms  signifying  mushrooyn^headed, 
applied  to  any  bodies  luiving  a  short  thick 
fig:ure,  one  end  of  which  is  much  more  dilated 
than  another. 

Vantiii*  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms 
purified  by  digestion  m  hot  water. 

Vmiffiui  (Lat. ;  Gr.  0*^^7709).  In  Surgery, 
a  term  applied  to  the  too  luxuriant  formation 
of  flesh  about  an  ulcer,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  proud  JUsh. 

Vonfiia  Bomiatodea  (Or.  tdtund^s, 
blood-red),  Sponyold  Inflammatton  or  Soft 
Caneer.  A  species  of  malignant  tumour,  called 
also  medullary  sarcoma. 

roBieiilar  Macliine  (Lat.  funis,  a  rope). 

In  Hechanics,  if  a  body  flxed  to  two  or  more 

ropes  is  sustained  by  powers  which  act  by 

means  of  those  ropes,  the  assemblage  is  called 

the  funicular  machine,  ot  rope  machine.    If  a 

rope  is   stretched  hoiizontallT  between    two 

points,  its  own  weight  alone  will  prevent  it  from. 

becoming  perfectly  straight,  whatever  force  be 

employed  in  stretching  it;  and  a  very  small 

force  applied  at  its  midcue  point,  at  right  angles 

to  its  direction,  will  be  s^cient  to  overcome 

a  Tery  great  resistance  at  the  points  to  which 

its  extremities  are  attached.    In  this  manner  a 

very  small  force  may  be  made  to  raise  a  very 

great  weight  to  a  small  height    This  method 

of  applying  force  is  fiimiliiur  to  seamen,  who 

frequently  have  recourse  to  it  in  bracing  their 

sails. 

ranlealar  FoItvoii.  In  Statics,  the 
figure  assumed  by  a  string  under  the  action  of 
several  pressures.  The  form  of  such  a  polygon 
being  given,  as  well  as  the  magnitudes  and  lines 
of  action  of  the  several  impressed  forces,  the 
tensions  which  the  several  portions  of  the  string 
have  to  sustain  can  be  easily  determined  on  the 
principle  that  the  two  tensions  at  each  point 
where  a  pressure  is  applied  must,  jointly,  hold 
the  Utter  in  equilibrium.  When  the  forces  are 
applied  to  smooth  rings  through  which  the  rope 
passes,  the  tension  at  every  point  of  the  rope 
will  be  the  same ;  and  when  eqmlibrium  is 
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established,  the  line  of  action  of  each  pressim 
will  bisect  the  angle  of  the  funicular  polygon. 
The  funicular  polygon  is  investigated  in  every 
good  treatise  on  Statics. 

rnnloiilns  (Lat.  dim.  of  funis,  a  cord). 
In  Botany,  a  prolongation  of  the  placenta  in 
the  shape  of  a  cord,  to  which  the  ovules  are 
attached. 

rniinel  of  a  Staamalilp  (Lat.  infundi- 
bulum;  Limousin,  enfounil;  Bret,  fionnil: 
Wedgwood).  The  chimney  for  carrying  the 
smoke  from  the  furnace  to  a  convenient  height 
above  the  deck,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
channel  for  securing  a  draught  for  the  fines. 
It  is  ordinarily  of  thin  iron,  and  of  consider- 
able diameter.  Modem  fbnnels  are  made  tele- 
scopic, so  that  when  no  great  draught  is  neces- 
sary, they  can  be  drawn  down  beyond  the  reach 
of  wind  or  shot 

Vmuiel-aliaped.  In  Botany,  a  term  used 
in  describing  the  general  form  of  a  calyx,  ooroUa, 
or  other  organ,  the  tube  of  whidi  is  like  a  funnel 
or  inverted  cone. 

Vor  (Fr.  fourmre^.  The  coated  skins  of 
wild  animals,  especially  of  those  of  high 
northern  latitudes ;  such  as  the  wol^  be^, 
beaver,  &c  The  hair  of  fur  is  cleansed,  and 
the  skin  is  generally  slightly  tanned.  The 
most  valuable  furs,  such  as  ermine  and  sable, 
come  chiefiy  from  Bussia.  When  unprepared, 
or  merely  dried,  the  fur  skins  go  under  the 
name  of  peltry. 

rarfteraoeoiu  (Lat  furfur,  bran).  A  term 
applied  to  certain  eruptions  in  which  the  cuticle 
peels  off  in  scales :  also  to  a  branlike  sediment 
which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  urine. 

Vurteramide.  A  product  of  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  fttrfnroL 

rnrflteiiae.  When  a  mixture  of  bran,  water, 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  distilled,  the  product 
contains  a  fragrant  volatile  oil,  which  has  been 
called  furfurol  -  C5  H,  O,.  When  fWurol  is 
acted  on  by  ammonia,  it  produces  a  yellow 
crystalline  substance,  termed  furfuramide^ 
CjsHqOsN,  and  this,  when  boiled  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  is  converted  into  a  basic 
crystallisable  substance,  which  has  been  called 
furfurine,  and  which  produces  with  the  acids 
a  series  of  czystallisabie  salts.  Furfurine  is  » 
^soBiflOgK,,  and  is  a  near  approach  to  the 
native  alkaloids.  Some  of  its  salts  are  bitter, 
and  have  been  compared  to  those  of  quinia. 

Vorflirol.    An  oily  matter  formed  when 

Xor  starch  is  acted  upon  by  a  mixture  of 
^  uric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 
Vmies.  [EuMTss;  EtnoDonxs.] 
Ttwl  (an  old  form  of  this  word  is  fartkel: 
fail  answers  to  the  Old  Fr.  fresler,  to  furl; 
fiirthel,  to  Old  Fr.  fardeler,  to  truss  up :  Wedg- 
wood). In  Navigation,  to  roll  the  sail  up  and 
confine  it  closely  to  the  yard ;  the  sail  being 
gathered  up  by  the  men  on  the  yard,  the  leech 
or  edge  is  passed  along  the  yard  to  the  middle 
or  bunt,  where  the  body  of  the  sail,  the  foot 
and  dews,  are  collected.  In  this  way  the  sails 
of  a  man-of-war  are  removed  nearly  out  of  view 
in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
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FURLONG 

Ihuiomgm  An  English  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  mila 

Viirlousli  (DvLUmfTeTlof,leatfe:  'Wedgwood). 
In  Military  language,  the  permission  granted  to 
a  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  to  absent 
hin\8elf  for  a  given  time  from  military  duty. 

aPnmaee  (Lat  fumns,  Ital.  fomo,  Fr. 
fonmeau).  An  apparatus  wherein  is  placed  a 
cavity  to  contain  combustible  matt4?r,  which  in 
various  ways  is  supplied  with  air  to  facilitate 
its  combustion.  The  two  classes  into  which 
furnaces  are  divided  are  air  or  wind  fUmaces, 
and  blast  furnaces.  In  the  former  the  air  is 
conducted  through  the  fire  by  the  draught  of  a 
funnel  or  chimney  which  communicates  with 
it ;  in  the  latter,  the  action  of  bellows  or  some 
other  pneumatio  apparatus  supplies  the  air. 
The  word  furnace  has  generally,  however,  a 
more  circumscribed  application ;  being  applied 
usually  to  an  apparatus  for  the  i^sion  of 
metals,  or  to  that  used  in  a  chemical  laboratory. 
[Foundry,] 

Vnrnitnre  (the  Italian,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish forms  of  this  word  point  to  the  Latin 
furnus,  an  ovm :  Wedgwood,  English  Etymoloffv). 
In  Architecture,  the  visible  brasswork  of  locks, 
knobs  to  doors,  window-shutters,  and  the  like. 

FuBMiruBK  In  Printing,  the  materials  used 
to  extend  pages  of  type  to  their  proper  len^h ; 
also  to  separate  them,  when  imposed,  to  a  just 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  when  Uie 
sheet  is  printed  and  folded  the  margin  shall  be 
regular  and  uniform.  [Imfoseno.]  Furniture 
consists  of  pieces  of  oak  wood  planed  up  to 
specific  thicknesses,  and  to  about  half  an  inch 
high ;  sidesticks  and  footsticks,  which  are  placed 
at  the  outside  of  the  psges,  and  made  thinner 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  to  allow  the  quoin 
to  secure  them  more  effectually;  and  quoins 
or  wedges,  usually  made  of  beech  wood,  with 
which  the  pages  are  wedged  up  in  a  chase. 
Furniture  smaller  than  two-line  great  primer  is 
called  rfffUt 

Turrinjtm  In  Architecture,  the  small  slips 
nailed  on  joists  or  rafters,  where  some  parts  of 
them  are  lower  than  others,  or  where  the  sur- 
face is  not  regular,  so  as  to  bring  the  boarding 
which  they  are  intended  to  receive  to  the  same 
plane. 

FarnBoalas  (Lat.  from  ftir,  a  thief).  A 
boil,  or  infiammation  occurring  in  the  cellular 
membrane  beneath  the  skin,  terminating  in  the 
formation  of  pus.  Aboil  has  a  central  core, 
and  the  pus  forms  in  a  cavity  circumscribed 
by  indurated  cellular  tissue.  When  many 
boils  appear  at  once,  or  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  the  constitution  often  suffers 
severely,  and  it  is  advisable  to  pay  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  secretions,  and  to  support  the 
strength  by  tonics  and  good  diet.  In  the 
young,  or  in  cases  in  which  only  one  boil  Ap- 
pears, no  treatment  is  required ;  but  in  the  old 
who  suffer  from  a  succession  of  boils,  much 
care  is  requisite.  Eruptions  of  the  skin  cha- 
racterised by  the  formation  of  small  furun- 
culi  have  rather  indiscriminately  been  termed 
furuncular  eruptions.    [Caxbwcim.] 
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FUSEE 

The  Ulfx  europ^fus  of  botanists, 
a  prickly  bush,  found  abundantly  in  ex^tosed 
heaths  in  England  and  the  more  southerD 
countries  of  Europe,  from  which  it  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced;  a  cuu- 
jecture  rendered  probable  by  its  not  being  alle 
to  bear  the  more  rigorous  of  our  winters,  hs 
preference  for  sterile  soil  has  caused  it  to  l>e 
extensively  used  for  fences  in  such  land,  as  a 
cover  for  game  and  a  shelter  for  young  planta- 
tions. Its  young  and  tender  shoots  are  browsed 
upon  bv  sheep  and  cattle.  On  some  inferior 
soils  it  IS  cultivated  with  profit  for  these  6hc>ot« ; 
,  and  even  the  older  stems,  when  crodied,  u^ 
I  good  and  wholesome  fodder. 

ViuoiB  (Lat  fuscus,  taicny).  A  brovn 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  empyreumatic 
oils. 

TiUM  or  Vase.  In  Artillery,  a  case-  of 
wood  or  metal,  containing  an  arrangemeDt  for 
igniting  the  bursting  charge  in  a  shell  F>  r 
smooth-bored  euns  the  fuse  ia  ignited  by  tbi  pas 
from  the  powder  passing  round  the  shell ;  but 
for  rifled  guns  by  a  percussion  arrangemeDt,  y'. 
in  action  by  the  shock  of  the  discharg-.  Tli' 
fuse  fits  into  the  fuse-hole  of  the  shell,  ihich 
is  sometimes  furnished  with  a  socket  or  bouchf . 

Vvaee*  In  Watchwork,  that  part  of  tho 
machinery  about  which  the  chain  is  woum!, 
and  which  is  immediately  acted  upon  by  the 
main-spring.  The  use  of  the 
fu3ee  is  to  equalise  the 
action  of  the  spring.  In 
proportion  as  the  spring  be- 
comes  unwound,  its  effort 
continually  relaxes;  so  that  ^ 
if  the  first  wheel  were  attached  to  the  barrel, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  common  watches,  the 
inequality  of  the  impelling  power  wonld  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  ineqmtlity  in  the  rate  of 
going.  In  order  to  correct  this,  one  end  of  the 
chain  is  attached  to  and  wound  round  the 
barrel  in  which  the  main-spring  is  contaioKl ; 
while  the  other  end  is  coiled  about  the  fus^'e, 
which  has  a  conical  shape,  and  a  fixed  on  the 
axis  of  the  first  wheel.  The  principle  g^'ne- 
rally  adopted  for  determining  tne  tgaie  of  tht} 
fusee  is,  that  its  radius,  at  any  point  to  which 
the  chain  is  a  tangent,  should  be  invewely  a« 
the  tension  of  the  chain  in  that  position. 
Within  certain  limits  this  is  nearly  tree;  and 
if  we  assume  with  Hooke  that  the  force  of  a 
spring  is  proportional  to  the  distance  to  ^hich 
it  is  drawn  from  the  position  of  rest,  and  al?o 
lay  aside  all  consideration  of  the  length  of  the 
chain  wrapt  about  the  fusee,  it  would  be  ea<v 
to  show  that  the  fusee  should  be  the  solid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  equilateral 
hyperbola  about  its  asymptote.  This  conclusion 
is,  however,  by  no  means  correct;  but  thoiu^h 
the  subject  has  been  treated  by  several  eminent 
mathematicians,  very  little  practical  advantage 
has  been  derived  from  their  theoretical  invi^ti- 
gations.  In  fact*  a  moderate  approximation  to 
the  true  figure  (whatever  that  may  be)  w  all 
that  can  be  attained  in  practice,  and  all  that  is 
necessary. 


FUSEL  OIL 

Fusel  OH.    [FovsEL  Oil.] 

Vnsible  Caloulus.  That  species  of  uri- 
nary calculus  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
ammonio-maenesian  phosphate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  which  is  characterised  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  enters  into  fusion  before 
the  blowpipe. 

rosible  Metal.  An  alloy  of  eight  parts 
of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin.  It 
liquefies  at  a  temperature  below  212°.  The 
addition  of  about  one  part  of  mercury  or  of 
cadmium  renders  it  still  more  fusible. 

rnslMe  Salt  of  Iftine.  A  name  by 
which  the  old  chemists  designated  the  amtnonio- 
phosphate  of  soda,  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  urine. 

FnsUdrm  (Lat  fusus,  a  spindle).  Spindle- 
shaped  ;  thickest  at  the  middle  and  tapering 
towards  the  ends. 

rnell  (Fr. ;  ItaL  focile,  a  Jire  steel  far  a 
tinder-box),  A  term  first  met  with  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  applied  to  a  light 
musket  nearly  similar  to  a  carbine,  with  a  flint 
lock.  The  fhsil  was  originally  used  by  light 
companies ;  and  in  the  British  army  it  has  given 
its  name  to  several  regiments  called  the/u«i7tcr«. 

FvsiL  (Fr.  fus^).  In  Heraldry,  a  bearing 
of  a  rhomboidal  figure  more  slender  than  the 
lozenge ;  its  upper  and  lower  angles  being 
more  acute  than  the  two  middle  ones. 

TnslnflD  (Lat.  fusus,  a  spindle).  In  Concho- 
logy,  a  term  used  for  spinme  shells,  analogous 
in  shape  to  the  genus  Fusus  [which  see]. 

Fusloii  (Lat  fiisio,  a  pouring  forth).  Aque- 
ous or  watery  fusion  is  the  liquefaction  by  heat 
of  salts  containing  water  of  aystallisation. 
Igneous  fusion  is  liquefiiction  by  heat  of  bodies 
which  contain  no  water. 


FUTURE  TENSE 

Tusttan  (Fr.  frstaine,  Ital.  fiistagno).  A 
thick  twilled  cotton,  of  which  velveteen,  cor- 
duroy, and  thickset  are  varieties.  [Vklvbt.] 
Fustian  is  generally  dyed  of  a  deep  olive  or 
lead  colour. 

Tnstio.  A  yellow  dye  stuff.  Two  kinds 
of  fustic  are  occasionally  used  by  djers. 
Old  fustic  is  the  wood  of  a  large  tree,  the 
Maclura  tinctoria,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and 
America ;  it  gives  a  dingy  yellow  dye,  chiefly 
useful  in  the  production  of  compound  coloui-s. 
Young  fustic  is  the  Rhu^  Cotinus,  or  Venice 
Sumacl^  a  shrub  growing  in  Italy  and  the 
h'outh  of  France ;  it  gives  a  greenish-yellow 
dye,  and  is  also  used  as  an  accessory  material. 

Tnatin.  The  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
fustic 

Futtoek  Plates.  Flat  iron  bars  or  plates, 
receiving  at  one  end  the  lower  dead-eye  of  the 
topmast  rigging,  and  at  the  other  the  futtock 
shroud. 

Tuttooka.  In  Nautical  language,  the 
timbers  between  the  floor  timbers  and  the  top 
timbers. 

Fntare  Tense.  In  Grammar,  that  in- 
flexion of  the  verb  which  expresses  future  time. 
In  all  Aryan  languages,  tlus  inflexion  is  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
to  have  or  to  be.  Thus  the  Greek  t^\|w, 
Tw-cr-w,  exhibits  the  root  ks  to  be,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  loot  nnr,  to  strike :  the  Latin 
amabo  in  the  same  way  exhibits  the  root  bhu, 
to  be.  Thus  again  the  French|>ar/-^at  is  mad^  up 
of  the  infinitive  mood  parler,  and  the  present 
tense  of  avoir,  to  have :  the  Provencal  forms 
dir  vos  at,  dir  vos  em,  show  these  elements  in 
I  their  genuine  and  iincompounded  form. 
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